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LIST  OF  WITNESSES  EXAMINED. 


ADAMS,  W.  G.  8., 


Londonderry, 

Sligo, 

Londonderry, 


Oct.  31, 
July  is, 
July  1C, 
July  11, 
July  16, 


467-8 

472—3 


EASIBOPE,  A.  E., 

Eaton,  8.,  J.P., 
Edmondson,  T., 

Belts,  W., 

Emit,  Lord, 

ENNIS,  M.  A.,  J.P., 
EVEltARD,  Col.  N.,  H.M.L., 


Londonderry, 
Limerick,  . 
Waterford, 
Lublin, 


Bat. pour,  Rt.  Hon.  G., 
Barry,  Key.  K-,  P.P., 
Beamish,  I..  A., 
Beamish,  K.  H-, 
Behan,  J., 

Bell,  G.,  J.P.,  .. 
Best,  W.  E.,  . . 

Bolger,  J., 

Boyle,  J.  F., 
Bradley,  l., 

Breen,  Rev.  M.,  C.C., 
Brennan,  G.,  .. 

BRYAN,  Capt.  L.,  D.L., 
Burke,  D.  F.,  . . 
Butler,  J..  J.P., 
Byrne,  M.  J.,  .. 


Campbell,  Very  Rev.  Dean, 
CANTRELL,  R.,  I.S.O., 

Carey,  P.  J., 

Carolan,  A.  J.,  - • 

Casey, ^Very  Rev.  W.,  P.P., 


Delany!  Rev.  J.,  P.P., 


Dennehy,  Dr.  P.  R., 
Dickson,  G.,  J.P., 
Doherty,  Rev. 


P.P., 


Dolan,  j’„  M.A 
Doran,  H., 

Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  C.M., 
Downes,  R.,  J.I*., 

Doyle,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  1 
Drooheda,  Tlie  Earl  of, 
Dunne,  C ' T ” 


April  2’ . 
Oct.  18, 


Waterford,  . 

Londonderry, 

Limerick, 

Kilkenny, 

Dublin, 

Galway, 

Kilkenny, 

Dublin, 


Cassidy,!-,  ..  „ - - , . 

Clancy,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop 
Blph'n. 

Clarke,  Rev.  B., 

Clarke,  Rev.  Dr., 

Clarke,  J., 

Cleeve,  Sir  T.,  . . 

Ct.ipford,  I.ieut-Gen.,  C. 

Ctjfton,  h.  0., 

Clow,  w.  A.,  .. 

Code,  J.,  J.P.,  .. 

Coby,  R.,  J.P.,  . . 

COFFEY,  F., 

COOAN,  D.  J.,  M.P., 

C0LLERY,  Aid.  B.,  J.P..  . . 
COLTHURST,  Sir  G.  St.  J.,  Bart.,  D.L., 
CONKELLAN,  Major  J.  H.,  D.I 
CORBETT,  W.  >1., 

COUGHLAN,  Capt.,  J.F., 

Crehax,  Very  Rev.  Dr., 

Creighton,  a.,  J.P., 

Crosbik,  0., 

Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  P.P., 

Cuffe,  Capt  the  Hon.  0 


DALLINGER.  P.  0., 

Daly,  J., 

Darby,  J.,  D.L., 


Dublin, 

Waterford, 

London, 

Sligo, 

Cork, 

Limerick, 

Kilkenny, 


Londonderry, 

Duhlin, 

London, 

Dublin, 


Oct.  26, 
July  5, 
Oct.  17, 
Oct.  30, 


•do., 

London, 

I Castlebar, 

; Dublin, 

| Dublin, 
Castlebar, 
Llmcriek, 
Londonderry, 
Dublin, 

Londonderry, 

CaBtlebur,  ! 

limerick  . 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 

Belfast. 

Waterford, 


Oct.  29. 
May  30, 
May  31, 
■Tune  1, 
June  2, 
Nov.  2, 
Nov.  21, 
July  9, 
June  7, 
Oct,  25, 
July  9, 
July  2, 
July  16, 
June  8, 

July  10,  | 
July  5, 
July  9, 
July  8, 
July  20. 
Oct.  27, 
July  17, 
Oct.  16, 
July  19, 

bet.  19,' 
July  11, 
June  28, 
Oct.  17, 
June  26, 
Oct.  10.  ! 
Nov,  2' 
July  1_, 
June  27, 
July  3, 
Oct.  17, 


Londonderry, 

Galway, 

Dublin, 


Falkiner,  C.  L.,  M.A.,  .. 

FAVBLL,  A.,  ..  ..  -- 

FINLAY,  Rev.  T.  A.,  F.R.U.L,  5.J., 
FXTZMAURIOE,  W., 

FLANAGAN,  Aid.  T., 

FLETCHER,  G.,  F.G.S., 


592-601 

457-60 

313-6 

643-4 

738-42 


386-8 

348-50 

552-8 


275-7 

642-8 

252-6 


.,  J.P., 


Oet.  19, 
Oct.  20, 

■ Oet.  29, 

July  16, 
Oet  15, 
July  IS, 
July  13, 
Oct.  20, 
Nov.  19, 
Nov.  3, 
June  7, 
Oct.  17, 
Oct.  20, 


750-1 

891-905 

880-90 


FLYNN,  P.  J.,  .. 

FOGARTY,  W.  G., 

Foley,  Aid., 

FORDE,  Rev.  J.  D.,  M.A., 
Forth,  F.  C.,  A.R.C.So.1. 

I For,  P.B’., 

I Fraser,  J.  W„  J.P., 

I FltlZELIB,  N.  J., 


I Galvin,  J., 

Garrett,  H.,  .. 

Georoeson,  G.,  J.P., 

T.  P., 

Do., 

Do., 

Glasgow,  h.  L., 

Glynn,  j.  a.,  J.P., 
Gordon,  J.  s.,  B.Sc., 
Gore-Booth,  Sir  J.,  Bart 
GOSSELIN,  Sir  N., 

, Green,  W.  S.,  .. 

| Green,  j j.. 

Greets  bank,  J.  C.,  J.P., 
Grubb,  Sir  H.,  F.B.8., 


Halt,,  Rev.  .T.,  . . 

Hall,  Dr.  J.  c.,  .. 

HALLBTT,  T.  G.  P.,  J.P.,  B.L. 


Hanlon,  P., 

Hanna,  W.  J..  J.P., 
Harper,  j., 

HARTIGAN,  F.,  C.B., 
Hayes,  T.  J..  .. 

HEDI.EY,  M.  F.R.C.V.S.,  .. 
Henderson,  Sir  .T.,  D.’’ 
Hennessy,  Rev.  Bro., 

Henry,  f. 

Higgins,  P. 

HILL  T.  A.  W.  B.  SC. 
HOGG  L.  .. 

HOLT  E.  W.  T,.  . . 

HORE  F.  J.F. 
HUMPFP.EYS,  Rev.  J„ 
Hunter,  A.  B., 

Huston,  R.  T.,  .. 

Hynes,  M., 

Hynes,  Rev.  J.  J.,  C.< 


Limerick, 

Galway, 

Sligo, 


Dublin, 

Belfast, 

Waterford, 


Dublin? 

Sligo, 
Londonderry, 
Dublin, 


June  8, 
Oct.  20,  . 
July  11, 
June  2, 
June  5, 
Jnne  e, 
June  8, 
Nov.  21,  , 
Nov.  22,  | 
Nov.  23,  | 
July  2, 
July  5, 
July  11, 
July  2, 
July  10, 


I July  6. 
July  14,  , 
June  27, 
May  29, 
May  30, 
Nov.  22, 
July  16, 
July  5, 
Nov.  2, 
July  11, 
l July  16, 

i»l:  i 


Londonderry, 

Belfast, 

Lib-  .iv, 

Dublin, 
Londonderry, 
Kilkenny,  . . 
Londonderry, 


July  16, 
July  19. 
July  3. 
Oct  25, 
July  13, 
Oct  17, 
July, 14 
Nov.  S, 
Ju'y  2 


Waterford, 
Castlebar,  . 
Dublin, 
Londonderry, 


Kilkenny, 

Belfast, 

Galway, 

• Sligo, 


414-5 

121r31 

132-51 


454-6 

218-28 

711-3 


Oct.  16, 
July  9, 
Oct  29, 
July  16, 
, Nov.  1, 
Oct  16, 
Oct  26, 
Oct  17, 
July  17, 


602-3 
746-7 
636  -8 
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KEANE,  M., 

Keller,  Jtt.  Rev.  Monsignor,  P.P. 
V.  G.,  Dean. 

Kbt rv’  vr°St  ’R’BV'  Dr’’  ®lsllop  of  ■BoaB' 

Kennedy,’?.  j ' j.p., 

Kennedy,  is.,  .. 

Kennedy,  P.,  . . . . 


Sligo, 

do., 

Cork, 

Dublin, 

Limerick, 

Dublin, 


Lane,  D.  h.,  ! 

Lars,  W.  j., 

Larminte,  a.  C.,  J.P., 
Latta,  R.  a.,  .. 

Lee,  Very  Rev.  T.,  P.P., 
LE  Fiufy,  E.  M., 

Lett,  H., 

LOCKITART,  15.  W., 

Long,  E.  j„ 

LofOH,  A.  8.,  J.p., 
T.UNDON,  M., 

Lyburn,  k.  St.  .t.,  F.n.s. 


J.P., 


fflico, 

I Dublin, 


Belfast, 

Limerick, 

Dublin, 


Jnly  2,’ 
Oct.  25,' 


July  11, 
Nov.  1, 
Jnly  17, 
July  9, 

Oct.  26, 
July  2, 
Oct.  27, 
Oct.  26, 
July  20, 
July  2, 
Oct.  20, 
July  3 
Oct.  2 
July  1 


Mao ardi  s,  T 

MAOPARLANE 

Magee,  P.  j.,  t.C., 

Maguire.  J., 

Mat, one,  L., 

Marron,  Rev.  .T.,  O.C.,  .. 

Mason,  Prof.,  V.S., 

M“  Arthur,  j.,  .t.p., 

M* Canoe,  J.  s.  F„  J.p.,  . 

M’Clure,  x.  A.,  J.P., 
irCLur.K,  J., 

IP Connell,  c., 
stdermott,  t., 

M'Donagh,  b., 

M* Donnell,  vv., 
m'Gp.atit,  h„ 

M* INERNEY,  J.,  .. 

M'Kenna,  Rev.  R,  P.P.,  .. 
M’Kkown.  M.,  .. 

MoCOYNELL,  J.  R., 

McDonald,  W„  J.P., 

MoDovnelt.,  j.  c., 

MofirYNN,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignoi,  P.P.) 
McQuAin,  P.,  ..  • 

MEEHAN,  P.  A.,  M.P., 

MEaHAN,  Re7.  J„  C.O., 

Mrgaw,  \v.  j.,  .. 

Melvin,  M., 

Meredith,  Sir  C., 

Mrscai.l,  M., 


Montgomery,  Tf.  de  P„ 
Mooney,  j.,  j.p., 

Moore,  F.  \V„  M.R.f.A., 
Moore,  Dr.  J.  M., 
Moreow,  A.  J., 
Mulligan,’  j.,  . . 

Murphy,  Very  Rev.  A.,  I 
MURPHY.  R.  R.,  J.P., 


Belfast, 

Dublin. 

Dublin, 
Londonderry, 
Dublin,  . . . 
Londonderry, 
Belfast,  . . 1 
Belfast, 

Belfast, 

Belfast, 

Londonderry 

Sligo, 

Limerick,  . . 
Belfast, 
Limerick, 
Belfast, 

Dublin, 

Belfast, 

I Cork, 

Galway, 


Dublin, 
Castlebar,  . . 
Dublin, 
Limerick,  . . 
Londonderry, 
Dublin, 
Belfast, 
Limerick,  . . 


I Belfast, 
Dublin, 
Limerick, 


July  1 . 

July  34 
July  11, 

. July  3, 
July  19, 
July  3, 
July  la, 
Oot.  30 
July  1-.  , 
June  28,  I 
July  5, 
July  1“ 

July  19, 
Oct.  20, 
July  11, 
Oct.  25, 
July  9, 
Oct.  29, 
July  2, 

, July  I* 
Oct.  ll 


Oct.  31, 
July  17, 
July  18, 


263-7 

176-84 

76-143 


524-7 

688-90 

875-0 


571-2 
495,  497 
448-61 
415 
343-6 


O’Connor,  J„  .. 

O'Doberty,  W.,  J.P. 

O’Doherty,  e.  H. 

O'llANLON,  J.  F„ 

O’Kane,  m.,  J.p.,  M.B.. 

O’ Kelly,  E.  P.,  j.p., 

CLoghlin,  D.,  . . 

O’ Neill,  p.  j j.p 
O’Reilly,  Very  Rev.  E.,  P.P., 
0‘RinitDAv,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  D.D., 

0’Ryan,'  Dr.  J.  F., 

O’Sullivan,  Dr.,  T.C. 

O’Sullivan,  h.  P„ 


Belfast, 
Londonderry, 
Dublin, 
Limerick, 
Dublin, 


Patterson,  r.,  j.p., 
phit-iits,  a.  T„ 

Plunkett,  Rt  Hon.  Sir  H„  K.C.\ 

..  Do!)  ;; 

Pon,  Lieut -Col.  W.  H.,  C.B. 
Porter,  t., 

Power,  t., 

Prentice,  d„  m.R.c.V.S., 
Quinn,  Rev.  B.,  O.C., 


Reeves,  A., 

Rice,  R„ 
Richardson,  H., 
Robb,  a.,  j.p.,  .. 
Roberts.  W.,  j.p., 
Rocitfort,  w.,  J.p,, 
Rudd,  t.  A.,  . . 

RUSHE,  D.  c.,  .. 
Russell,  g.  w.. 


Scott-Kerp.,  j., 
Sharman-craweord,  Col. 
Shaw,  a.  W.,  j.p. 
Sheehan,  Most  Rev.  R.  . 
Sim,  A., 

Small,  F.  b., 

Starkie,  Dr.  W.  .T. 
Steen,  P.  T.,  J.P., 
Stewart,  j.,  j.p., 
Stewart,  J.  w., 
Sweetman,  J.,  . . 


TaButrau,  Dr.  J.  M., 
Taylop.,  A. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Bro., 


Tillie,  M., 

Toai,  T.,  J.P.,  .. 

Todd,  Miss  B„  . . 

TURTLE,  F.  L.,  J.P., 

Vaughan,  r.,  j.p., 

ward,  f., 

Warnock,  w.,  . . 

Watson,  a.,  v.s., 

Webb,  w.  h.,  J.p., 

Webber,  t.  w., 

Wbib,  A., 

West,  W.  H.,  . . 

White,  W., 

Willis,  Rev.  J.  R„ 

Wilson,  Prof.  n„  m.A.,  d.Sc., 
WOOLLATT,  a.  H.,  PH.D.,  F.I.C., 


Belfast, 

Kilkenny, 

London, 


Kilkenny, 

London, 

Waterford, 

Dublin. 


Dublin, 

Waterford, 

Belfast, 

do., 

Cork, 

Waterford, 

Dublin, 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 


Cork, 

Belfast, 

Limerick, 

Waterford, 

Sligo, 

I Belfast, 
Dublin, 


Waterford,  . 

Belfast, 

London, 

I.ondonderrj 

Belfast, 

Dublin, 

Belfast, 


Dublin,  .’ ! 
Belfast, 

. Dublin, 
Londonderry, 


1906. 

June  25,  I 
July  13,  1 
July  14, 
July  20, 
July  16, 
Oct  30,  1 
July  2, 
June  7, 
Oct  26, 
June  27, 


July  18, 
Oet  17,  , 
April  30, 
May  1, 


Oet  25, 
Oct  16, 
July  17, 


July  3, 
Oet,  1.',, 
July  11,  L 
July  20, 
June  25, 
Oct  18, 
July  13, 


July  18, 
Oct.  15, 
July  20, 


July  16, 
July  10, 
July  17, 


473-4 

803-4 

321-3 

184-8 

734-8 

257-60 

806-9 

603-7 

809-10 


22-38 

965-83 

639-42 


910-2 

914-5 

458-4 
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Evidence  of  Witnesses  examined  and  of  written  statements  received  from  other  persons,  no’t 
examined,  which  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


ADAMS,  W.  G.  S.  (Summary  of  evidence).— 
Superintendent  of  the  Statistics  and  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department,  2883.  The  Branch 
undertakes  the  collection  of  statistics  concerned 
with  agricultural  crops  and  produce,  live  stock, 
migratory  labourers,  banking,  railways  and  ship- 
ping. These  statistics  were  compiled  by  other 
public  Departments  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Branch.  Its  work  embraces,  in  addition,  the  pre- 
paration of  statistics  of  Irish  imports  and  ex- 
ports, tabular  matter  for  publication  in  the  De- 
partment’s Journal,  intelligence  work,  press 
editing  and  management  of  publications,  and  the 
circulation  of  leaflets,  reports,  &c.  He  describes 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  compilation  of  statis- 
tics and  the  work  done  in  the  diSerent  sections 
of  the  Branch.  The  Department  recognise  that 
there  is  need  for  further  development  in  the 
general  work  of  the  Branch,  but  to  effect  this_  an 
increased  staff  is  requisite,  2884-3022.  Re-examina- 
tion.— He  replies  to  criticisms  reflecting  on  the 
value  of  the  forestry,  16298-353,  and  bee-keeping 
statistics,  16353-60 ; and  explains  the  methods 
adopted  in  compiling  statistics  of  the  trade  in  im- 
ports and  exports  at  Irish  ports,  16361-406. 


ANDERSON,  Rev.  W.,  m. 4.— (Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Representative  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Heads  of  Secondary 
Schools,  16706.  He  describes  the  condition  of 
science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Department  and  subsequently, 
and  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  by  the 
Department’s  Inspectors,  16077-109. 


ANDERSON,  R.  A. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Secretary  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  14482.  Origin  of  the 
agricultural  co-operative  movement,  14485.  For- 
mation of  the  I.A.O.S.,  its  constitution,  policy, 
methods  and  sources  of  revenue,  14489 ; financial 
relations  of  the  Society  to  the  Department,  14489- 
91,  14509-20,  14584-607.  Provision  of  expert  in- 
struction by  the  Society  prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  Department,  14491-2.  Description  of  the 
various  forms  of  local  societies  organised,  their 
constitution,  objects  and  system  of  management ; 
testimony  of  societies  to  the  value  of  organisation, 
14492-520.  Statistics  of  the  number  of  societies 
in  existence,  their  membership,  capital  and  turn- 
over, 14520A-1 ; value  of  plant  and  buildings, 
14522.  General  result  of  movement  as  affect- 
ing the  material  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  14522-5.  The  necessity  for  continued  and 
extended  organisation  consequent  on  the  opera- 
tions of  land  purchase  legislation,  14528.  Atti- 
tude of  the  Society  towards  co-operative  bacon- 
curing, 14528-38 ; the  Roscrea  bacon  factory, 
14539-48,  14553-6.  Evidence  given  by  Mr.  Shaw 
at  Limerick,  14549-52!  Alleged  unfair  competi- 
tion of  co-operative  with  proprietary  creameries, 
14557-60,  14569-70.  Winter  dairying  14561-9. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  W.  M ‘Donald  at  Limerick, 
14571 ; and  of  Mr.  Lough  in  Dublin,  14571-6. 
The  question  of  the  absorption  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  by  the  Department,  14576-82. 


ANDREWS,  Rt.  Hon.  T.,  r.C.,  d.l.  ( Summary 
of  evidence.) — A member  of  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, Chairman  of  the-  Down  County  Council,  and 
a member  of.  the  late  Recess  Committee,  ^42.  hie 
approves  of  the  existing  constitution  and  methods 
of  the  Department,  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  two  Boards,  8943-5,  9035.  At  meetings  of 
the  Council  he  has  never  seen  any  distinction  made 
between  the  elected  and  nominated  members, 
8946.  In  the  selection  of  elected  representatives 
on  the  Council  it  is  passible  to  conceive  that  some 
may  be  chosen  on  sectarian  or  political  grounds, 
and  that  in  such  an  event  some  of  the  best  men  m 
Ireland  might  be  excluded.  It  would,  in  these 
circumstances,  be  open  to  the  Department  to  exer- 
cise its  power  of  nomination  in  favour  of 
the  excluded  men,  8947.  As  regards  the 
decision  to  publish  a report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture he  sees  a difficulty  in  publishing  only 
part  of  the  minutes  and  withholding  the  rest, 
8948-52.  He  makes  no  complaint  of  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  funds  of  the  Department,  and  con- 
siders that  it  exercised  a wise  discretion  in  abstain- 
ing from  using  its  unexpended  balances  till  they 
reached  such  an  amount  as  justified  the  De- 
partment in  drawing  upon  them  for  specific  agri- 
cultural purposes,  8953.  Additional  funds  are 
needed,  however,  in  add  of  technical  school  build- 
ings in  urban  areas,  8961—2 ; his  attention  has  not 
been  directed  to  cases  whera  it  might  be  possible 
to  utilise  existing  secondary  school  buildings, 
equipped  by  the  Department  with  science  labora- 
tories, and  he  is  not,  therefore,  in  a position  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
the  grants  for  laboratories  conditional  on  the  use  of 
such  schools  for  technical  purposes,  8964-6.  The 
Department,  he  considers,  is  served  by  an  admir- 
able staff  of  officials,  and  its  creation  is  the  result 
of  an  understanding  come  to  by  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
North  and  agricultural  South,  8953.  The  form  of 
constitution  recommended  by  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee was  not  strictly  carried  out  by  the  Act  of 
1899,  but  was  modified  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  local  government  ‘brought  about;  by  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  the  previous  year,  8954-6, 
and  no  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution 
would  now  be  justifiable  without  the  consent  of 
those  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  authorities  of 
County  Down  and  City  of  Belfast,  have  embarked 
upon  a large  expenditure  for  buildings  and  devoted 
their  energies  to  the  successful  working  of  the  local 
schemes,  on  the  faith  that  the  existing  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  disturbed,  8966-7.  Of  _ the 

objects  and  working  of  the  I.A.O.S.  he  cordially 
approves  and  questions  the  expediency  of  its 
absorption  by  the  Department,  8972-3  ; several 
of  its  functions  are  outside  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  would  lapse  in  the  event  of  absorption, 
8974-5.  He  favours  the  continuance  of  the  present 
connection  between  the  Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  financial  assistance  rendered 
by  the  latter,  8976-7,  but  he  would  not  object  to 
a strengthening  of  the  Department’s  control  oyer 
the  Society,  8972.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  State  aid  to  new  industries,  while  sympathising 
with  the  desire  to  promote  such  industries  he  fears 
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that  the  principle  of  making  grants  or  loans  for 
the  purpose  would  be  a bad  one,  8978,  9027.  In- 
dustries can  best  be  helped  by  means  of  technical 
instruction,  8979,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  industries  actually  existing  in  a 
particular  locality,  8985,  or  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, 8997-9001.  In  the  latter  case  the  instruction 
should  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  now  given 
m the  Belfast  technical  institute,  9005-14;  he 
would  not  pay  money  direct  to  a manufacturer  for 
the  training  of  apprentices  in  a mill,  but  would, 
if  necessary,  establish  a technical  school  and  em- 
ploy c0mpefcent  Persons  to  impart  instruction, 
9023.  If  such  instruction  were  not  practicable 
elsewhere  than  in  a factory,  he  might  pay  foir  the 
trade  instruction,  but  the  principle,  he  admits  is 
bad,  and  he  sees  difficulties  in  the  way,  9028-33. 

• Witness  refers  to  the  work  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  claim  made  by 
the  General  Council  of  County  Councils  that  the 
90Martment  sh°uld  be  subordinated  to  that  Body, 


ARCHDALE,  E.  M.  d l.  (Summary  of  evidence .)— 
A representative  of  the  Fermanagh  County  Council 
and  County  Committee  of  Agriculture.  Formerly 
Parliament  for  North  Fermanagh, 
8225-6.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Vice-President 
should  not  have  a seat  in  Parliament,  8239.  The 
relations  of  the  Committee  with  the  Department 
have  proceeded  very  smoothly.  As  regards  the 
live-stock  scheme,  there  has  been  a great  improve- 
ment  in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  more  especially  those 
vW?  ht  S226-  He  cLcurn  m the 

Sn‘  4os1s^lm  as  to  methods  of 
selecring  premium  bulls,  8240.  He  suggests  that 
? £f  enlsh°uld  Place  bulk>  preferably 
half-baed,  in  the  poorer  districts,  where  the 
purcllase,  premium  animals, 
,e  lectures  given  by  the  agricultural 
5*?  ^ultry  i™tmctors  are  fairly  attended,  8233 ; 

xW1S^’  however,  to  substitute 
lass?ns  tot  lectures,  but  the  Department 
object  to  this  arrangement,  8231-9.  The  ore- 
ST  sl,OTld.  if  tllinko,  be  increaLd, 

rS  a scI,e”f  ?f  P™  t°i  cottages  said 
’Tied  m<>st  satisfactorily,  and 
IffiSS's  t0  ?ri“s  farm  drainage, 

fa?  A24S  8,60  <**»»  suceSsl 

M,  8246.  Witness  believes  his  Committee  would 
P'oposal  i»  subsidise  industries, 
S-  ^“?k5  If 8t  fte  compensation  reqSS 

riehtfSc,  f01  -th*  f™*  01  their  gfasing 

hl^ve  Ssi°  IS*  f “?tin8'  TO“ld  & P» 

i™  si ' . ’ l1??7  “At  ™ cases  be  4ill- 

ing  to  part  with  these  rights  if  they  were 
guaranteed  subsequent  employment,  8253/  8256. 

C**™15.  (.Summary  of  eui- 

deuce.)— -A  representative  of  the  Sligo  Urban 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  7094.  Agrees 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Mr  Smith  8 
Committee's  Secretary , 7096.  The  work  of'teek- 

S5  7oSr  but  riieSllg°  iaS  heen  Very  encourag- 
, ™e  existing  accommodation  is 

ri?Sd“?u?^t*bk'  ™Z;  8 building 
,,  requiiea,  /112-9 , a number  of  applicants 
have  had  to  be  refused  admission,  7098.PPUnless 
rion  iTS  technical  instoS 

Son  - R fitl  ?ilat6d  !ead  to  ^creased  emigra- 
tion, it  fits  the  people  for  a state  of  things  which 
they  cannot  find  at  home,  7099-7102 ; although 
many  would  emigrate  whether  or  mrt  they  ie- 
ceived  such  instruction,  7101.  Witness  think* 
that  t(he  butter  industry  does  not  receive  onffini  + 
attention,  and  that  itYhoiS!  ITsSMS 
by  the  Department,  7103-5.  He  believes7  tWffcf 
farmers  of  the  county  are  opposed  to  the  importa 
tnm  of  English  breeds  of  cattle,  7103 ; which  are 
injurious  to  the  milking  strain,  7104. 


G‘  EV  4.“'sc-  C Summary  of  , 
deuce.)— A.  representative  of  the  Londonde 
County  Borough  Technical  Committee,  8336-  i 
Principal  of  the  Technical  School,  8374  TheCi 
mittee  approve  of  the  methods  adopted  by 
Department  m carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
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Act  in  the  city ; they  are  elastic  and  practical ; 
and  the  relations  with  the  Department  and  their 
officers  have  been  harmonious.  The  number  of 
admissions  to  the  various  classes  has  doubled  since 
the  inception  of  the  schemes  of  work,  which,  so 
far  as  possible,  have  been  designed  with  a view 
to  assist  local  industries.  The  Committee  are 
borrowing  a sum  of  £12,000  to  build  a new  in- 
stitute, and  they  require  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  repay  the  loan  and  to  develop  their  pre- 
sent scheme,  8336-49.  The  evening  classes  are 
financed  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Vote,  but  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  A 
course  of  elementary  education  is  given  to  the 
students,  with  a bias  in  the  direction  of  technical 
work,  but  the  National  Board  have  not  been 
asked  to  recognise  these  classes,  8352-69.  It  is 
proposed  to  utilise  the  new  building  for  day  as 
well  as  evening  work,  8397-400. 


ATKINS,  R.  A.,  j.p. — ( Summary  of  evidence)— 
Director  of  the  firm  of  Morrogh  Brothers  and 
Co.,  Cork,  and  of  the  Irish  Lace  Dep6t,  Dublin, 
4105-7.  He  outlines  a scheme  for  the  provision 
of  State  assistance  in  the  promotion  of  industrial 
enterprise  in  Ireland  through  the  medium  of  a 
Board  of  Industries,  4108-86. 


BALx  OUR,  Right  Hon.  Geiiald.  (Summary  of 
evidence.)— Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1895- 
1900,  and  Minister  in  Charge  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899,  during  its  pro- 
gress through  Parliament.  Had  no  official  ex- 
perience of  its  working,  but  is  able  to  speak  as 
to  the  general  objects  aimed  at  and  the  considera- 
tion which  guided  the  Government  in  framing  its 
provisions,  1.  A Bill  for  the  creation  of  a De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  been  drafted  in 
1896 ; time  could  not  be  found  for  proceeding 
with  it.  The  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee 
issued  m the  same  year,  facilitated  the  prepara- 
“°n  i?:.,*"®  second  Bill,  introduced  in  1897,  2. 
The  Bill  of  1897  was  withdrawn  in  view  of  the 
undertaking  of  Government  to  introduce  in  the 
following  year  a measure  reforming  Irish  Local 
Government;  it  was  felt  to  be  durable  before 
establishing  a Board  of  Agriculture  to  await  the 
promised  reform  and  to  utilise  the  new  local 
authorities  in  connection  with  the  Act  creating  a 
Board  of  Agriculture,  3.  The  Local  Government 
Act  was  passed  m 1898,  and  the  Act  creating  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc 
tion  m 1890  4.  The  Bills  of  1897  and  1899  dif- 
fered materially ; both  provided  for  concentration 
SL^0*?’  preIloufsly  scattered,  under  a single 
SSSTk  and+  f°r  “ End°wment  Fund, 
though  of  different  amounts ; but  the  Bill  of  1897 
wu  Lmitod  to  agricultural  and  other  rural  indus- 
££!?.  ai1ld.  d!d  n°fc  extend,  like  that  of  1899,  to 
technical  instruction ; the  machinery  for  adminis- 

S ihtrs  rs  * S3. 

case  h The  concentration  of  functions  under  a 
single  Department  constitutes  an  improvement  in 
organisation,  and  tends  to  add  to  effideTcv  and 
economy  7.  A list  of  the  function!,  transferred 
s set  out  in  Clause  2 of  the  Act  of  1899  The 
powers  and  duties  transferred  are  exercised  hv 
the  Department  independently  of  any  right  to 

f ln7n  nnn  , Th  .End?™ent  amounts  to  nearly 
ml  ’ T FaT’  in  addition  to  which  a capital 
sum  of  between  £150,000  and  f.pnn  nnn 
origmaily  placed  to  the  Department’s *X2£  Of 
the  Endowment,  £65,000  £ set  ”p.rt  TnlnnUy 

,000  for  sea  fisheries.  The  balance  £100  000 

culture  the  “nc,u.rrence  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
eultuie,  is  applicable  to  the  “purposes  of  alri 
culture  and  other  rural  industries^  and  also^to 
the  purposes  of  sea  fisheries.”  These  exnres 

wTdehW^  by,°laUSe  »*  and  tirdeSS 

as  po2Me  tewia<3e  T “mPrehensive  and  wide 
as  possible.  Similar  elasticity  and  freedom  aro 

°n  limitation  to  which  Government 
attached  very  great  importance.  The  limitation 
is  contained  in  Clause  16,  Sub-«ertionfifl2 

shit, Id  S't  **  h?”?  40  ensure  th8‘  State  lid 
should  not  be  a substitute  for  local  enterprise  or 
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3ALF0UR,  Right  Hon.  Gerald — Continued. 
initiative,  but  should  be  employed  to  encourage  ar.d 
develop  it,  8.  Two  points  were  specially  con- 
sidered in  framing  the  Act,  (a)  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Endowment  to  be  subjected  to 
effective  Parliamentary  criticism,  and  (b)  how 
was  the  administration  to  be  brought  into  inti- 
mate touch  with  local  industrial  needs?  (a.) 
The  Bill  of  1897  constituted  the  new  authority  on 
the  model  of  the  Irish  Congested  Districts  Board. 
It  distinguished  between  the  duties  and  powers 
transferred,  and  the  work  of  administering  the 
Endowment.  To  the  Department  it  assigned  the 
former  duties,  and  for  the  latter  work  it  created 
a Board  consisting  of  the  Chief  Secretary  as 
President,  and  of  a Vice-President,  and  members 
nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  scheme 
was  abandoned  in  the  1899  Bill  for  a number  of 
reasons,  enumerated,  and  especially  in  view  of 
(i)  the  existence  of  a strong  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  making  the  administrative  authority 
effectively  responsible  to  Parliament.  This  would 
be  impracticable  in  the  case  of  a nominated 
Board,  even  with  a Minister  as  its  Chairman,  un- 
less the  decision  of  the  Board  could  be  over- 
ridden by  the  Minister ; the  Congested  Districts 
Board  never  has  been,  in  any  proper  sense,  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  (ii)  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1898  entirely  transformed  local 
government  in  Ireland,  and  account  had  to  be 
taken  of  this  new  feature  in  the  situation.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Bills  of  1898  and  1899,  it 
was  intended  that  the  two  measures  should  be 
worked  together,  as  far  as  possible.  These  con- 
siderations were  decisive  in  favour  of  malting  the 
Department,  with  a Minister  at  its  head,  the  sole 
administrative  and  executive  authority  for  the 
application  of  the  Endowment.  (b.)  The 
machinery  provided  in  the  Act  of  1899  for  the 
creation  of  a Council  of  Agriculture,  elected  as  to 
two-thirds  by  County  Councils  and  as  to  one- 
third  nominated  by  the  Department,  and  for  the 
appointment,  by  this  Council  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  same  proportions,  of  members  com- 
prising the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  was  designed  to  bring  the  Department 
into  close  touch  with  popular  feeling,  11.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  Vice-President  should 
be  in  Parliament,  15,  16,  though  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  18.  He  was  pressed  to  separate  the  De- 
partment altogether  from  the  Irish  Government, 
to  constitute  the  Vice-President  President,  and 
to  make  him  independent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  Chief  Secretary.  To  this  he  strongly  objected, 
15.  Questions  of  general  interest  might  arise  bear- 
ing on  Irish  Administration  at  large,  and  if  the 
Vice-President  had  not  been  placed  under  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  Lord  Lieutenant  there  would 
have  been  no  connection  between  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Department,  18,  and  it  would  then  have  been 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Vice-President  to  have 
a seat  in  Parliament,  15,  18.  The  Act  does  not 
make  such  obligatory,  16 ; the  Department  is 
strictly  analogous  to  English  Departments,  and 
could  not  be  worked  otherwise,  19.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  advises  the  Department  in  all 
•questions  submitted  by  the  latter ; its  concurrence 
is  required  for  any  expenditure  out  of  the  En- 
dowment, 11.  Government  did  not  overlook  the 
objections  which  might  be  raised  to  this  right  of 
veto  on  the  part  of  the  Board—  e.g.,  by  withhold- 
ing its  concurrence  the  Board  might  produce  a 
deadlock,  and  there  might  also  be  friction  between 
the  Department  and  the  Board  in  the  absence  of 
harmonious  relations  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
scheme  was  an  experiment,  and  as  such  must  be 
judged  by  its  results.  It  had  three  great  re- 
commendations ; it  brought  the  Department  into 
■close  touch  with  local  public  opinion ; conferred 
reasonable  control  on  representative  bodies  with- 
out destroying  the  executive  and  administrative 
responsibility  of  the  central  authority  j and  pro- 
vided the  system  worked  harmoniously,  the  Board 
would  be  a source  of  strength  to  the  Department. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Board  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  Endowment  was  calculated,  moreover,  to 
act  as  a shield  in  protecting  the  Department  from 
suspicion  of  unfairness.  Another  feature  of  the 
•scheme  designed  to  carry  out  effective  co-opera- 
tion between  the  central  Government  and  local 
■effort  for  promoting  industrial  development  was 
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secured  by  the  appointment  of  local  committees 
by  County  and  Urban  District  Councils,  19.  The 
Council  of  Agriculture  meets  at  least  once  a year, 
11 ; its  functions  are  advisory ; it  has  no  de 
finite  power  except  to  elect  representatives  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  21 ; the'  duration  of  hath 
Council  and  Board  is  three  years,  22,  23.  The 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  larger  than  the 
Board  of  Agriculture ; larger  (though  necessarily 
so)  than  he  should  have  wished.  Its  powers  are 
more  restricted  than  those  of  the  latter  Board, 
24.  The  allocation  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  regulated  by 
Section  16  (c),  and  there  may  be  a re-arrangement 
every  three  years,  25.  The  application  of  moneys 
is  more  limited  in  the  case  of  urban  industries 
than  of  agricultural  or  rural  industries,  26 ; to 
give  a free  hand  in  aiding  town  industries  would 
violate  the  principle  that  the  State  should  not 
interfere  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  30,  59, 
85,  86.  The  authors  of  the  Bill  did  not  intend 
that  urban  and  Tural  industries  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  53.  The  Government  could 
not  have  carried  the  Act  if  it  contained  such  a 
provision,  30,  59.  There  is  no  such  limitation 
in  the  powers  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board ; 
broadly  speaking,  there  are  no  urban  industries 
in  congested  districts,  31.  The  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  are  carefully 
limited  by  the  clause  defining  technical  instruc- 
tion, 32 ; lace-maliing  classes  might  be  started  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  a rural  industry 
which  was  intended  to  include  work  done  in  the 
home  as  distinct  from  a workshop,  33,  68  ; diffi- 
culty might  arise  in  interpreting  the  clause  in  the 
case  of  other  industries.  The  Congested  Districts 
Board  gave  assistance  to  carpet  industries,  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  that  Board,  39 ; their  powers 
are  very  indefinite,  41 ; but  such  assistance 
would  not  be  practicable  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
38  ; to  propose  to  give  such  power  would  raise  a 
very  grave  question,  42  ; if  a non-congested  dis- 
trict is  to  be  specially  treated  in  this  manner  it 
should  be  scheduled  as  congested,  43,  45.  He 
would  not  leave  to  the  Department  the  power  to 
discriminate  whether  a district  should  be  sche- 
duled, 50.  Ireland  has  a special  claim  for  con- 
sideration which  she  has  received  under  the  Acts 
constituting  the  Department  and  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board ; to  carry  the  matter  further  would 
be  dangerous,  60.  He  is  not  prepared,  however, 
to  say  that  the  definition  of  a congested  district 
might  not  be  revised,  and  probably  it  could  be 
done,  80,  81.  The  appointment  of  a Consultative 
Committee  was  an  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  educa- 
tional systems  in  Ireland,  and  might,  he  thought, 
be  the  foundation  for  further  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion, 90. 


BARRY,  Rev.  R.,  p.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Member  of  the  Meath  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction,  11471.  Local 
initiative  is  discouraged,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 
Act  constituting  the  Department,  and  though  the 
Boards  have  the  power  of  veto,  they  hesitate  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  exercis- 
ing it,  11472-80.  The  relations  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  have  not  been  very 
satisfactory  ; some  friction  arose  two  years  ago 
in  connection  with  a proposed  appointment  to  tne 
post  of  agricultural  instructor,  11482-519.  He 
disapproves  of  the  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  non-Irish  experts,  11520-1 ; and 
criticises  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy 
course  for  girls  at  secondary  schools,  11527-39. 
The  stoppage  of  instruction  in  cookery  and  laundry 
work,  which  was  making  steady  progress  in 
National  Schools  between  1900  and  1903,  is  at- 
tributed to  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
teachers  that  the  work  would  be  taken  up  by  tne 
Department,  11550-81.  The  Committee  also  com- 
plain of  the  refusal  of  the  Department  to  sanction 
an  appointment  to  the  position  of  manual  in- 
structor, notwithstanding  that  the  person  nomi- 
nated held  certificates  of  competency  from  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  11582-95.  Witness 
advocates  the  provision  of  garden  plots  in  con- 
nection with  National  Schools,  11602-14. 
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BEAMISH,  L.  A.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Munster  Institute.  Continues  the  narrative 
opened  by  Sir  George  Colthunst  respecting  the. 
history  of  the  Institute,  and  deals  with  the  re- 
lations between  the  Department  and  the  Governors, 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  founding 
of  an  agricultural  school  for  male  pupils,  and 
the  allocation  of  the  sum  of  £10,000,  provided 
by  the  Act  of  1890,  for  the  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment, of  the  Institute,  4004-61. 

BEAMISH,  R.  H.  ( Summary  of  evidence .) — High 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Cork,  4987.  Refers  to 
certain  experiments  in  dairying  conducted  by  him 
at  the  Munster  Institute,  as  a result  of  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  acquired  by  him  during  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
The  Department  gave  no  encouragement,  however, 
to  their  continuance,  and  they  were  abandoned, 
4988.  He  asserts  that  the  general  results  of  the 
working  of  the  Department  have  been  incommen- 
surate with  expenditure,  and  that  public  funds 
have,  indeed,  been  absolutely  wasted,  4789-95. 
As  an  illustration,  of  the  waste,  he  instances  the 
calf-feeding  experiments  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  4996-5000- 


BEHAN,  J. — (Summary  of  evidence)— A farmer 
living  near  Monasterevan,  Co.  Kildare,  12763. 
He  speaks  of  the  advantages  derived  by  liim  from 
attendance  at  agricultural  lectures,  12766 ; of 
the  need  for  suitable  halls  in  which  to  conduct 
them,  and  for  local  committees  of  management, 
12766-73.  Ho  approves  of  the  suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  Green  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  test  for  admission  to  agricultural  classes, 
12780-2.  The  horse  and  swine  schemes  are  work- 
ing satisfactorily,  but  their  usefulness  would  be 
increased  if  draught  stallions  were  added  to  the 
register,  and  sows,  -as  well  as  boars,  provided, 
12800-7,  12838-9.  The  interests  of  small  farmers 
are  not  sufficiently  studied  at  local  shows,  and 
it  should  be  the  business  of  the  Department  to 
provide  a remedy  for  this,  12832-7,  12843.  Wit- 
ness alludes  to  the  necessity,  in  the  interests  of 
agricultural  development,  of  co-operative  organi- 
sation, 12792-9. 


BELL,  G.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
ber of  the  County  Down  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  9150.  He 
endorses  the  evidence  given  by  other  county  wit- 
nesses, 9151,  and,  referring  to  the  swine  scheme, 
expresses  his  preference  for  the  type  of  boar  in- 
troduced by  the  Department,  9158-9.  ' 


BEST,  W.  E.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  9364; 
member  of  the  Antrim  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agri- 
cultural Society,  9369.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
been  carried  out  with  marked  ability  and 
a considerable  measure  of  success,  and  that 
the  unfavourable  criticism  of  their  methods  is 
due  to  a want  of  appreciation  of  the  .intricate 
and  complex  problems  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  9370.  The  funds  and  energies  of  the  De- 
partment have  been  expended  in  laying  founda- 
tions, and  the  results  of  this  expenditure  are 
already  manifesting  themselves  even  to  those 
who,  while  condemning  their  methods,  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefits,  9373-4.  He  disagrees  with 
the  suggestion  that  members  of  Committees 
should  be  debarred  from  becoming  beneficiaries 
under  county  schemes,  9376-9;  nor  does  he 
approve  of  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be 
Prohrbited  from  exhibiting  at  subsidised  shows, 
9380.  In  districts  where  hired  labour  is  required 
he  thinks  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  encourage  the  training  of  boys  in  farm 
WOrkI’-+,9^82_94P3:1  aPPr<>ves  of  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and 
deprecates  the  abolition  of  the  nominated 
element,  9403  ; he  has  never  observed  any  line  of 
cleavage  at  Council  meetings  between  the  elected 
and  nominated  members,  9405  ; and  every  lati 
tude  is  given  to  all  alike  to  express  tlieir  views’ 


BEST,  W.  E. — continued. 

9406.  As  to  the  relations  between  the  Council 
and  the  Department,  there  has  been  slight  friction 
between  the  two  bodies,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  worked  together  harmoniously,  and  the- 
reasonable  suggestions  of  the  Council  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  given  effect  to  by  the  Department, 
9410.  The  discussions,  in  any  event,  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Department,  9411.  Witness  sees 
no  necessity  for  giving  administrative  powers  to 
the  Council.  By  exercising  its  right  to  appoint, 
representatives  on  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and 
Teclmical  Instruction,  and  in  its  advisory  capa- 
city,. the  Council  has  ample  opportunity  of 
making  its  influence  felt,  9413.  He  is  not  in  favour 
of  substituting  for  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ments to,  -the  staff  of  the  Department,  a system 
of  election  by  a popular  body,  9414-5.  As  re- 
gards the  constitution  of  his  County  Committee, 
the  number  of  member's  has  been  reduced  by 
excluding  from  it  persons  who  do  not  take  a 
practical  interest  in  agriculture,  9416-20. 


BOLGER,  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A member 
of  the  Wexford  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  10559.  The 
live  stock  schemes  are,  in  general,  working  satis- 
factorily, 10563.  With  regard  to  fisheries,  he 
considers  that  the  County  Council  should  be 
represented  on  the  Board  of  Conservators, 
10564-9.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of 
school  gardens  and  of  an  agricultural  station  in 
the  county,  10570-9.  The  system  of  itinerant 
lectures  has  effected  much  good  in  the  past,  but 
the  people  have  grown  tired  of  the  lectures,  and 
do  not  now  display  the  same  interest  in  this  form 
of  instruction,  10580,  10589.  The  proposal  to 
establish  Veterinary  Dispensaries,  of  which  he 
approves,  would  confer  an  immense  amount  of 
good,  10592-3. 


BOYLE,  J.  F. — (Summary  of  evidence) — Secretary 
of  the  Waterford  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  10649.  A penny 
rate  is  levied  for  agricultural  and  technical  in- 
struction purposes,  a moiety  of  the  amount  raised 
. ln§.  allocated  to  each,  10654-6.  Owing  to  the 
insufficiency  of  funds  it  was  not  practicable  to 
employ  the  poultry  and  butter-making  instructors 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  year  1905-6,  10651- 
2,  and  from  the  same  cause  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  further  curtail  expenditure  on  several 
of  the  schemes  for  the  year  1906-7,  10657-8.  He 
supplies  an  account  of  the  work  done  under  the 
county  agricultural-  schemes.  The  itinerant  lec- 
tures m agriculture  have  effected  some  good  re- 
sults, but  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  supple- 
menting them  by  practical  instruction,  e.q.,  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  plots  in  the  vicinity  of 
schools  and  the  provision  of  an  agricultural 
station  for  the  county.  The  butter-making 
scheme  is  most  popular,  but  it  is  desirable  that 
the  instructor  should  be  employed  continuously 
during  the  rear,  10663.  The  lectures  under  the 
various  schemes  have  been  well  attended,  10664 
iPrlar^rest  in  **“  is  not  diminishing; 
10668-9.  While  strongly  advocating  the  pro- 
vmon  of  school  gardens,  under  the  management 
of  the  instructor  m horticulture,  10670-1  • he 
was  not  previously  aware  that  the  regulations  of 
the  National  Board  provide  for  instruction  to 
children  m connection  with  such  gardens,  and 
for  payment  m respect  of  the  same,  10675-7  In 
the  Dungarvan  district  a number  of  one-acre 
fruit  plots,  planted  by  the  Department’s  .expert, 
have  given  much  satisfaction.  An  increase  in 
iOAvvUmb«r-i°f  these  Plots  is  desirable,  10670, 

10677  Witness  recommends  the  planting  of 
hvrt.'S15?’  thVe9“lsi*8  funds  to  he  provided 
fL>th  Stfte>  to  three-fourths,  by  means  of  a 
tiee  grant,  and  as  to  the  remaining  fourth,  bv 
loan  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  10078-9.  The 
Cottage  and  Farm  Prize  Scheme  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  though  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
consequent  on  the  shortage  of  funds,  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  under  the  scheme  by  fifty  per 

10678  m*  t°,  ex$J.ude  sumal], farmers  from  benefit, 
f Kh  Th®  H°rfn'£boneedlnK  Scheme  has  been 
k2S?1w.  3UCCef’  106.88'  In  the  case  of  the 
Oattle  Scheme,  he  considers  that  the  value  of  the 
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BOYLE,  J.  F. — continued. 

premium  for  bulls  should  be  increased,  10690-2. 
The  Boar  .Scheme  is  only  partially  successful, 
owing  to  the  high  price  paid  for  boars;  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Department 
should  provide  boars  on  the  same  terms  as  sup- 
plied by  the  Hungarian  Government,  10696. 
Amended  regulations  under  the  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act  of  1893  have  been  issued  by 
the  Department,  but  these  are  still  very  cumber- 
some, and  require  to  be  further  simplified,  10695. 
Witness  reads  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  his  Committee  relative  to  a scheme 
of  Veterinary  Inspectorships,  10696.  He  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  done  on  the  technical 
side,  for  which  additional  funds  are  also  needed, 
10699-706 ; and  hands  in  a paper  on  lapsed 
and  possible  industries  of  the  county,  10706.. 


BRADLEY,  L.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — SecreT 
tary  of  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Technical 
Instruction,  8033.  Gives  an  account  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  three  years,  and  supports, 
generally,  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Delap,  8034- 
49.  He  hands  in  >a  resolution  containing  the 
observations  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject, 
8049a.  The  Committee  is  representative  of  urban 
centres  and  rural  districts,  8050-4.  He  states 
that  in  Omagh  there  exist  four  science  laboratories 
in  secondary  schools,  and  that  his  Committee 
are  equipping  a fifth,  whereas, ' one  or  two  should 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  the  town,  8068-9. 
He  also  alludes  to  the  inconvenience  caused  to 
him  personally  by  being  required  to  prepare  his 
accounts  for  audit  in  respect  of  financial  years 
covering  different  periods,  8070-2. 


BREEN,  M.,  Revd.,  c.c.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)  . 
— A representative  of  the  County  Clare  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
5265.  There  is  very  little  confidence  felt  in  the 
Department  in  the  county,  5265-6,  or  in  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett;  to  insure  confidence,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  must  be 
changed,  5267 ; it  must  be  made  wholly  elective, 
5274.  At  present  its  functions  are  merely  ad- 
visory, 5268 ; the  real  control  is  centred,  not  in 
the  Board,  but  in  the  Department,  5270 ; the 
Board  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  officials, 
5272.  The  Department  have  turned  out  only 
twenty  agricultural  instructors ; the  examina- 
tions at  the  College  of  Science  may  be  partly  the 
cause  of  this,  5274-5,  5298-306.  Witness  con- 
siders that  too  much  money  is  expended  on  live 
stock  schemes  in  the  county,  and  too  little  on 
agriculture,  5275  ; the  expenditure  on  farm-prize 
schemes  should  be  increased,  5275,  5314,  5320  ; 
and  an  additional  agricultural  instructor  ap- 
pointed, 5275.  The  money  spent  on  lectures  to 
men  of  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age  is  wasted, 
-5275,  5308-13  ; such  instruction  should  be  given 
to  children  in  primary  schools,  and  experimen- 
tal plots  provided  in  the  various  districts,  5276, 
5279  ; ana  an  agricultural  college  established  in 
the  county,  5276,  5279,  5281-97.  The  people 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  existing  plots,  he  be- 
lieves they  take  little  interest  in  them,  5277. 
The  means  of  transit  should  be  cheapened,  5328. 
He  is  opposed  to  the  rule  which  requires  that  an 
instructor  shall  not  be  employed  in  his  native 
county,  5328-30.  He  does  not  believe  that  much 
benefit  accrues  from  technical  instruction,  except 
in  domestic  economy,  5330;  manual  instruction 
is  not  worth  the  money  expended  on  it,  5331 ; 
technical  schools  should  be  established  in  a num- 
ber of  centres,  and  building  grants  given,  5332, 
5335.  Industries  should  be  subsidised,  to  some 
extent,  and  money  also  expended  on  the  training 
•of  hands  employed,  5335-50.  The  Department’s 
scheme  with  respect  to  scholarships  in  secondary 
schools  is  defective,  5350-1.  The  fishery  piers 
on  the  west-coast  of  'Clare  require  the  attention 
of  the  Department ; application  was  made  for  an 
instructor  to  teach  fishermen  the  making  of  nets, 
hut  nothing  came  of  it,  5354—5. 


BRENNAN,  G. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Member 
of  the  Kilkenny  Agricultural  Committee  and  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture.  Criticises  adversely 
the  county  live-stock  schemes ; objects  to  the 
payment  of  public  moneys  to  the  I.A.O.S.  ; re- 
commends larger  powers  for  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture and  County  Committees,  and  the  recon- 
stitution of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  11324-37. 


BRYAN,  Captain,  d.l. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
A representative  of  the  Enniscorfehy  District  Con- 
ference Committee,  13210.  Controverts  certain 
statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Lough,  affecting  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  13213-25. 
He  describes  the  system  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion in  Wexford,  the  successful  development  of 
which  in  the  future  must  be  dependent  on  a basis 
olf  effectual  organisation  of  co-operative  credit  in- 
stitutions, to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  afford  a larger  measure  of  financial 
support  than  has  hitherto  been  given,  13226-8. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  County  Councils 
and  County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  are  not  suitable  bodies  to.  pro- 
mote co-operative  trading  organisation  among 
farmers,  13227,  13247,  13255.  The  control  of  the 
supply  of  farming  requisites,  such  as  artificial 
fertilisers,  is  in  many  cases  in  tire  hands  of 
“rings,”  Whose  operations  have  resulted  in  the 
Irish  farmer  being  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices 
folr  manures  than  are  paid  abroad.  Comprehensive 
trade  organisation  is  essential  to  safeguard  the 
trading  interests  of  the  agricultural  community, 
and  to  this  end  the  farmers  should  be  technically 
instructed  how  to  combine,  13250-3.  Witness 
objects  to  the  work  of  the  I.A.O.S.  being  carried 
out  by  the  Department ; he  is  in  favour,  however, 
of  a subsidy  to  the  Society  and  of  control  by  the 
Department  in  its  expenditure,  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  him,  13322-31. 


BURKE,  D.  F.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Mem- 

ber of  the  Galway  County  Council  and  County 
Committees,  6084-5.  Endorses  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Glynn,  except  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  loans  for  industries ; witness 
would  prefer  a free  grant,  6086-8.  The 
Bishop,  he  states,  will  not  allow  the 
Nuns  in  Gort  to  carry  on  a non-subsidised 
industry ; witness  was  led  to  believe  by  an 
official  of  the  Department  that  the  latter  had 
sanctioned  the  Gort  scheme,  6086.  The  Depart- 
ment are  too  stringent  in  respect  to  the  county 
technical  schemes,  6068.  Many  people  favour  a 
system  of  centres  of  instruction  over  that  , of 
itinerant  teaching,  though  in  remote  districts 
the  latter  is  the  only  workable  plan,  6090  ; these 
teachers  have  been  fairly  successful,  6091. 
Scholarships  for  boys,  tenable  at  secondary 
schools,  are  useful  and  advantageous,  an  increase 
in  the  number  is  desirable,  6092-3.  Witness 
refers  to  the  horse-breeding  schemes,  6094- 
6103.  The  people  favoured  the  agricultural 
horse,  6094,  but  this  year  they  are  breeding  more 
largely  from  the  thoroughbred,  6104.  He  con- 
siders that  the  premiums  for  bulls  are  too  high, 
6105-6 ; all  the  premiums  allotted  to  the  county 
have  been  taken  np,  6107.  The  practice  of  certify- 
ing bulls  for  premiums  enhances  their  price, 
6107 ; this  might  be  avoided  by  buying  them  on 
their  merits,  6113.  The  swine  scheme  has  been 
a great  success,  6114 ; the  boars  are  obtained  for 
almost  nothing,  6115.  The  poultry  scheme  has 
also  been  very  successful ; it  reaches  a class  of 
people  whom  the  cattle  or  swine  scheme  cannot 
reach  ; larger  numbers  of  eggs  are  laid,  and  prices 
are  better,  6115.  The  lectures  given  in  veterinary 
science  by  Professor  Mason,  and  on  the  uses  of 
•manures  by  Mr.  Dew-ar,  have  been  very  attrac- 
tive and  of  great  benefit,  6116-8.  Witness 
approves  of  the  provision  of  plots  attached  to 
National  schools  for  theoretical  instruction  in 
gardening  to  the  pupils,  6120.  The  leaflets 
issued  by  the  Department  are  instructive  and  m 
some  districts . much  appreciated,  .6123-4.  He 
draws  attention  to  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
Department  to  contribute  towards  the  carrying 
out  of  improvements  at  Kinvarra  Pier,  6127. 
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BUTLER,  J.,  j.p.  — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A 
Member  of  the  Kilkenny  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee,  11354.  The  Depart- 
ment, as  at  present  constituted,  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  local  government  ; the 
administration  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Vice- 
President  and  four  elected  representatives,  and  the 
nominative  elements  on  the  Council  and  Board  of 
Agriculture  dispensed  with,  11355-7,  11361.  The 
suggestions  of  the  County  Committee  have  been 
frequently  ignored  by  the  Department ; a case  in 
point  is  mentioned  by  witness — a cattle-breeding 
scheme  prepared  in  1903,  and  ultimately  adopted 
in  1906,  11358-60.  The  classes  for  instruction  in 
domestic  economy  have  only  been  partially  suc- 
cessful ; it  is  believed  that  such  instruction  could 
be  better  given  at  centres  connected  with  primary 
schools,  11369.  The  Trades  Preparatory  School  in 
Kilkenny  has  been  attended  with  indifferent  re- 
sults. He  considers  the  multiplication  of  such 
schools  to  be  undesirable,  11369-94  ; and  instead 
of  giving  scholarships  for  the  Trades  Preparatory 
School  to  boys  from  National  Schools,  he  would 
award  them  to  hoys  from  secondary  schools,  11395. 


BYRNE,  M.  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Refers 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Department 
failed  to  consider  him  competent  to  hold  the 
position  of  horticultural  instructor,  14097-143. 


CAMERON,  Sie  C.,  c.b. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Medical  Superintendent  Officer  of  Health  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  and  Public  Analyst,  13689.  He 
recommends  the  transfer  to  the  Veterinary  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  the  powers  vested  in  local 
Sanitary  Authorities  with  respect  to  the  super- 
vision of  dairy  yards  in  rural  districts,  13691-8, 
and  that  the  Department  or  their  officers  should 
be  empowered  to  institute  proceedings  for  offences 
arising  out  of  the  sale  of  margarine  as  butter. 
The  latter  object  might  be  effected  by  legislation 
or  by  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  County 
Councils  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the  Department 
as  sanitary  sub-officers  for  the  purpose  of  such 
proceedings,  13700-8. 


CAMPBELL,  Pboeessoe  J.  R. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1292.  ° 

Administration. 

Initial  steps  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  of  1899  ; conclusions  arrived  at 
and  steps  taken  after  consultation  in  1900 
with  County  Councils  and  study  of  local 
conditions ; division  of  work  between  central 
and  local  authorities  ; expenditure  from  joint 
fund,  1293-4.  Nationality  of  persons  appoin- 
ted  to  certain  positions  by  Department  and 
County  Committees,  1605-28  ; rule  precluding 
tbe  employment  as  instructors  in  counties  of 
persons  who  are  natives  of  same,  1628-40 
Suggested  extension  of  system  of  loans,  at 
cheap  rates,  to  farmers  for  various  pur- 
poses, 1726-46.  Re-examination.  Delay  in 
appointment  of  instructors,  15180-1,  15183-4 
Formation  of  district  Sub-Committees,  16408- 
11,  16530-7.  Basis  of  distribution  of  ex- 
penditure on  live-stock  and  agricultural 
schemes,  16456-79. 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural  education.  Special  considerations 
influencing  Department  m formulating  their 
Pollc7>  13W-15.  Programme  of  instruction 
provided— for  farmers’  sons,  at  Royal  College 
°*Scien~  1315,  1320-35,  1482  ; Albert  Agri- 
^itural  College,  Glasnevin,  1309,  1315,  1336- 
nY  agricultural  stations  at  Athenry, 

Clonakilty,  and  Ballyhaise,  1315-6,  1375-89  • 
winter  schools  of  agriculture,  1317,  1396- 
1421;  and  by _ a system  of  itiner.nt 
instruction,  1472-04,  1844-9  ;-for  farmers’ 
Munster  Institute,  1421-31 
1434-45  ; Loughrey  Institute,  1432-3,  1438 ; 
rural  schools  of  domestic  economy,  Por- 
tumna,  Westport,  Loughglynn,  and  Dun- 
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manway,  1445-71 ; by  means  of  itinerant, 
instruction  in  dairying  and  poultry-keep- 
ing (see  also  Cbunty  Schemes),  and 
at  Bean-an-Tighe  classes,  1472.  Techni- 
cal advice  to  correspondents,  1478-81, 
1990-1 ; dissemination  of  leaflets  containing, 
results  of  field  experiments,  1844-9.  As  to- 
the  practicability  of  imparting  instruction 
in  horticulture  to  children  in  rural  primary 
schools,  2072-81,  and  the  desirability  of 
directing  the  elementary  teaching  in  such 
schools  towards  rural  interests,  2074-6,  2082. 
Re-examination.  Winter  schools  of  agri- 
culture, large  increase  in  number  con- 
templated, 15185-8.  Agricultural  schools 
at  Monaghan  and  Downpatrick  15184. 
Additional  agricultural  stations  contemplated 
in  Ulster,  North  Munster,  and  South- 
east Leinster,  15184.  Sale  of  moorland 
at  Athenry  station,  the  need  for  instruc- 
ting students  in  reclamation,  15189-203,  16514. 
School  gardens  and  horticultural  plots,  15204- 
24.  County  model  farms,  15236-42.  Supply 
of  lime  to  farmers,  15247-8.  Winter  dairying 
and  tillage,  15243,  16515-26.  County  Mayo 
evidence,  16244-6,  15248-55.  County  Donegal 
evidence ; non-appointment  of  instructor, 
15255-72;  Department's  contribution  to 
county,  15277-8.  Suggestion  that  scheme  of 
Scholarships  for  Royal  College  of  Science 
attracted  non-Irish  students,  15182.  Munster 
Institute,  16480-513.  Basis  of  distribution 
of  expenditure  on  agricultural  schemes, 
16456-79. 


Agricultural  Branch. 

Staff.  Sufficiency  of,  2011-46,  2061-7.  Re-rx 
amination,  15280-4. 

Congested  Districts. 

(Special  steps  taken  by  Department  for  treat- 
ment of,  1772-96,  1820-2.  Re-examination. 
Policy  of  the  Department  with  respect  to ; 
letter  from  Mr.  Wyndham,  m.p.;  account 
of  work  done  and  expenditure  on  supple- 
mental schemes  financed  by  Department, 
15284a-392,  16407-79,  16530-9.  County  Done- 
gal evidence,  difficulty  of  procuring  appli- 

15274  I”1  premium  bulls  in  ^g^ted  areas, 
County  Schemes. 

Cattle  breeding.  Procedure  in  relation  to,  1640. 
System  of  premiums  described,  1660a-1704. 
Effect  of  system  of  selection  for  premiums  on 
prices  of  bulls  purchased,  1705-15.  Effect  of 
working  of  schemes  on  quality  of  stock, 
generally,  1716.  Centres  at  which  premium 
buHs  are  purchased,  1711,  1801.  Institution 
of  herd-book  for  dairy  cattle  with  a view  to 
improvement  of  milking  strain,  1754-6.  Cre- 
ation of  reserve  of . bulls  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  the  more  backward 
counties,  1796-1800,  1804-13.  Number  of 
bulls  placed  m congested  districts  by  County 
Committees,  1819.  Special  steps  taken  by 
in  congested  districts,  1772-96, 
1.820-2  Opposition  to  introduction  of  Gallo- 
way.  Bulls,  1776-82.  The  re-importation  of 
foreign  stock  would  stimulate  dairying,  1767. 
Suggested  loans  to  farmers  for  purchase  of 
cattle,  out  of  the  Endowment,  1743-5.  Maxi- 
mum  expenditure  on  schemes  reached, 
l/bo-o.  Re-examination.  Uniformity  of 
schemes  sufficiency  of  time  allowed  to 
Committees  for  their  discussion,  and 
of  local  wishes,  15077- 
82  15283.  Half-bred  bulls,  15085-8,  15096-7. 
Value  of  premiums,  15097-9.  Ages  of  pre- 
mnun  bulls,  15099-100.  Service  fees,  15100- 
rn*  , P^1cln1?sf„of1h1ls>  15106-  Tuberculin 
Test,  15106-10,  15111.  Responsibility  for 
selection  of  hulls,  15129,  16434.  Number  of 
premium  bulls  in  Cavan  and  Mayo,  15161 
i bulls  before  purchase! 

15162-6.  Their  high-class  condition,  15167-8, 
and  treatment,  15171-3.  Inspection  of  bulls 
at  local  centres,  16169-70.  Refusal  to  renew 
prenuums,  15174.  Alleged  favouritism  by 
inspectors  in  selection  of  bulls,  suggested 
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employment  of  judges  who  act  for  Show 
Societies,  15174-6.  Association  of  inspectors 
with  representatives  of  Committees  for  pur- 
poses of  selection,  15177-80.  Action  of  De- 
partment with  respect  to  poorer  and  more 
backward  districts,  15130-57  (see  also  Con- 
gested Districts).  Progressive  growth  of 
expenditure  under  schemes,  15126. 

Horse  breeding.  Procedure  in  relation  to 
schemes  and  their  operation  since  1901,  1640- 
60.  Special  steps  taken  by  Department  in 
congested  districts,  1772.  Re-examination. 
Uniformity  of  schemes,  sufficiency  of  time 
allowed  to  Committees  for  their  discussion, 
and  alleged  disregard  of  local  wishes,  15077- 
82,  15283.  Half-bred  sires,  15086-93.  Irish 
draught-horse,  15094,  15115-26.  Responsi- 
bility for  selection  of  stallions,  15129,  16434. 
Hackneys,  15159.  Action  of  Department  with 
respect  to  the  poorer  and  more  backward  dis- 
tricts, 15130-57,  (see  also  Congested  Districts). 
Sale  of  a horse  by  Department  at  a profit, 
16527-9. 

Pig  breeding,  1756-62,  1768-70.  Special  steps 
taken  by  Department  in  congested  districts, 
1784. 

Sheep  breeding.  Scheme  not  now  operative, 
1771,  except  in  Wicklow  and  the  congested 
districts,  1772-93.  Sheep-dipping,  action  of 
County  Councils,  16434. 

Donkey  Stud,  1794-6. 

County  Shows.  Subsidies  to,  1719-22.  1749. 
Increase  in  number  subsidised,  1814-9. 

Butter-making.  Value  of  the  butter  industry  ; 
progress  made  under  schemes,  1545-75.  Re- 
examination. Winter  dairying,  15243,  16515- 
26 

Poultry.  Subjects  of  instruction  given  ; extent 
of  operations  under  schemes,  1495-1545.  Re- 
examination, 15183. 

Horticulture.  Extent  of  operations,  1575-90  ; 
the  practicability  of  imparting  instruction 
to  children  in  rural  schools,  2072-81 ; the 
question  of  school  gardens,  15204-24. 

Bee-keeping,  1590-3.  Re-examination,  15183. 

Flax  cultivation,  1593-1605  ; experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Department,  1953-60 ; assist- 
ance to  co-operative  flax  societies,  1961 ; in- 
creased acreage  under  cultivation,  1962-3. 

Farm  and  Cottage  Prhes.  1494. 

Finance. 

Limit  to  expansion  of  schemes  reached  owing  to 
depletion  of  savings,  1307,  1763-6.  Re-ex- 
amination, 15231,  16456. 

Relations  of  Department  to 

County  Committees.  Allocation  of  funds  1293- 
4.  Supervision  by  Department  over  expendi- 
ture, 1303-4.  Administrative  difficulties  in 
earlier  years,  1991-2010,  2061.  Re-examina- 
tion. Uniformity  of  schemes,  15077.  Pro- 
gressive growth  of  work,  abatement  of  fric- 
tion, 15126,  15230.  Formation  of  district 
Sub-Committees,  16408-11,  16530-7. 

Council  of  Agriculture.  Allocation  of  funds, 
1294,  1307. 

Board  of  Agriculture.  Allocation  of  funds, 
1294,  1307. 

Special  investigations  undertaken  by  Department 
in  connection  with  Barley  growing,  1849. 
Calf-feeding,  1930.  Cheese-making,  1879-86. 
Creamery  management,  1925-30.  Flax  culti- 
vation, 1953-63.  Fruit  growing,  1871-6. 
Peat  fuel  and  peat-mess  litter,  1916-25. 
Potato  spraying,  1983-6.  Early  potato  grow- 
ing, 1849-71.  Sugar-beet  cultivation,  2047-51. 
Seed-testing,  1972-83.  Tobacco,  1886-1016. 
Outbreaks  of  diseases  in  cattle,  1930-4,  1952. 
Re-examination.  Erection  of  a tobacco-curing 
shed  in  King’s  County  without  communica- 
tion with  local  Committee,  15225-6.  Tobacco- 
growing centres,  15227-30. 

Forestry.  Work  of  Department  in  connection  with, 
1823-43. 


CAMPBELL,  Vert  Rev.,  Dean.  ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— Representative  of  the  Athlone  Urban 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  6433  The 
Committee  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Depart- 
ment’s relations  towards  them,  6433.  The  in- 
struction given  in  domestic  economy,  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  6433-5.  The  class'  in  wood-work 
training  has  not  been  so  successful  as  desired  ; it 
is  difficult  to  retain  the  boys,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  if  the  Committee  were  in  a 
position  to  retain  them  as  apprentices  by  pay- 
ment of  a small  weekly  wage,  6438-40.  The 
establishment  of  a trade  school,  at  which  the 
boys  could  be  better  trained  for  technical  work, 
is  also  desirable,  6441-4.  With  a view  to  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  in  wood-work  the 
Committee  recommend  the  formation  of  a Com- 
pany to  take  over,  on  lease,  the  premises  now 
used  as  a technical  school,  the  Department  to 
continue  the  services  of  the  existing  teacher 
and  not  to  withdraw  the  present  grant,  6452-77. 
Witness  suggests  that  one  or  two  scholarships 
should  be  given  by  the  Department  to  enable 
boys  to  enter  the  local  woollen  factory  or  a 
printing  establishment,  6482. 


CANTRELL,  R.,  i.s.o. — (Summon/  of  evidence). — 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department,  3252.  General  state- 
ment of  his  duties,  3255-8;  and  of  the  volume  of 
work  dealt  with  in  the  various  branches  of  the  De- 
partment, 3259-65.  Work  of  the  Veterinary  Branch 
described'  under  the  following  heads— its  origin, 
functions,  powers,  and  co-operation  with  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Agriculture,  3267  ; action  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  diseases  among  live-stock,  and 
results  attained,  3268-77 ; relations  with  local 
authorities,  provision  of  funds  and  tlieir  expendi- 
ture, 3273-8 ; relations  of  Branch  with  Agricul- 
tural Board,  3282-4.  Transit  of  animals,  3285  ; 
and  of  agricultural  produce ; action  taken  and 
results,  3286-91.  Railway  rates ; Department’s 
powers  and  action  taken,  3292-310. 


CARET,  P.  J. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A 

farmer  living  near  Aughrim,  Co.  Wicklow,  12845. 
Recommends  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Department,  the  Council  and  Board  of  Agriculture  ; 
his  recommendation  is  not  based  on  the  defects  in 
the  working  of  the  Act,  but  merely  on  the  belief  that 
the  Department  would  inspire  greater  confidence  if 
the  constitution  were  altered,  12849-79.  He  re- 
views the  working  of  the  several  schemes  in  the 
county,  12880-922  ; suggests  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  station  at  Avondale,  12922-4  ; of 
veterinary  dispensaries,  12935-7  ; and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  waste  lands  for  planting,  12937-53. 

CAROLAN,  A.  J.  (Summary  of  evidence). — 
Secretary  of  the  Mayo  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  6643. 
Hands  in  report  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  6644.  The  grant  for  technical  in- 
struction in  the  oounty  is  insufficient ; if  it  be 
not  increased  many  schemes  must  fall  through, 
6644.  The  classes  in  domestic  economy  have  been 
very  successful,  6647 ; the  subject  should  be 
taught  in  all  National  schools,  6649.  The 
restriction  on  the  attendance  at  technical  classes 
of  ohildren  in  National  schools  should  be  re- 
moved, 6649  ; the  defective  education  of  young 
ohildren  on  leaving  such  schools  is  not  ^helpful 
to  their  training  in  technical  subjects,  6649. 
With;  regard  to  the  dual  system  of  examination 
in  secondary  schools,  it  is  considered  that  one 
body  should  control  all  the  examinations,  6649. 
The  county  is  without  an  agricultural  instructor, 
the  Department  not  being  in  a position  to  supply 
a qualified  man,  6651.  The  provision  of  small 
experimental  plots  would  be  advantageous, 
though  demonstrations  on  & larger  scale  would 
be  still  more  so,  6657.  Many  members  of  the 
Committee  consider  that  one  general  soheme  is 
inapplicable  to  a county  circumstanced . like 
Mayo,  6658.  The  Committee  numbers  sixty- 

four  members,  and  meetings  are  held  monthly 
at  three  centres,  6661-4.  It  is  considered 
that  none  but  registered  bulls  and  stallions 
c 
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should  be  permitted  to  be  retained,  and  that 
means  should  be  adopted  to  encourage  the  keep- 
ing of  young  mares,  6665.  The  prizes  given  for 
young  mares  at  local  shows  do  not  sufficiently  meet 
the  case,  666S-9.  Agriculture  should  be  taught 
in.  National  schools,  6674.  There  are  two  dairy 
instructors  in  the  county ; their  lectures  have 
been  successful ; instruction  is  given  in  both  the 
old  and  the  new  style  of  butter-making,  6674. 
More  frequent  lectures  in  veterinary  science  are 
essential,  6674.  The  live  stock  and  poultry 
schemes  are  working  satisfactorily,  6675 ; the 
number  of  premium  bulls  in  the  county  is,  how- 
ever, insufficient,  6677-8 ; there  are  many  large 
districts  without  a bull,  6679.  Witness  advo- 
cates the  planting  of  waste  lands,  6679-85. 


CASEY,  Vert  Rev.  W.,  p.p.  ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— Chairman  of  the  County  Limerick  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
Thd  Committee  should  have  the  power  of  initia- 
tive ; at  present  they  have  none,  5153.  They 
elected  a poultry  inspectress,  but  the  Department 
would  not  sanction  the  appointment,  5157,  5173. 
The  Committee  should  be  enabled  to  give  money 
grants  for  tillage,  5153,  5187.  The  system  of 
itinerant  instruction  has  accomplished  some 
good,  5169 ; in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  county 
it  is  _ not  of  much  advantage,  5154.  He  would 
substitute  for  this  system  centres  for  training, 
5153,  5168.  The  expenditure  on  manual  instruc- 
tion would  be  more  usefully  applied  in  other 
directions ; needlework  and  domestic  economy 
classes  for  girls  should  be  extended  from  one  to 
two  or  three  sessions,  5154,  5171.  The  restriction 
on  the  attendance  at  technical  classes  of  children 
in.  primary  schools  should  be  removed,  5155-6. 
Witness  advocates  financial  aid  to  industries, 
518^6. 


CASSIDY,  M.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  8401.  En- 
dorses the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Marron.  He 
considers  that  the  live  stock  schemes  should  be 
framed  and  administered  by  district  committees ; 
that  bulls  should  be  procured  by  these  committees  ; 
that  it  should  not  be  competent  to  any  authority 
to  reject  a bull  so  purchased  ; and  that  the  De- 
partment should  register  the  animal,  8402-20. 

CHANCY,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Elphin.— 
(Summary  of  evidence)— A representative  of  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  Sligo  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Sligo  Urban  Tech- 
nical Committee,  and  of  the  Roscommon  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, 3440-2.  Constitution  of  the  Department. 
statutory  defects — the  concentration  of  manv  and 
incongruous  functions  under  one  Department, 
3343-6,  3470-82 ; Departmental  independence  qud 
patronage,  3447 ; position  of  the  Vice-President, 
3459  ; testimony  to  Sir  H.  Plunkett,  3460  ; the 
question  of  alteration  in  the  Constitution,  3484. 
Delations  of  Department  to  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction.  Perfect  freedom  of  discussion 
by  Board  of  matters  under  consideration,  and  of 
control  over  finances.  Co-operation  of  Depart- 
ment and  their  officers.  The  Board’s  power  of 
initiative,  3443.  Technical  Instruction.  Sligo 
borough  Scheme:  framed  to  meet  local  demands, 
courses  of  instruction  and  attendances.  3452, 
effectiveness  of  Scheme,  3493-6.  Technical  train- 
ing to  girls  at  Loughglynn,  3499.  Building  grants 
for.  technical  schools,  necessity  for,  3452.  ‘ Edu- 
cation. Inadequacy  of  existing  means  for  pro- 
viding higher  technical  ' education,  3447-51. 
Voluntary  assistance  afforded  for  educational 
purposes  by  Catholics,  3452-5,  3485-8.  The  neces- 
sity for  co-ordinating  the  various  educational 
systems.  3456.  The  Department’s  programme  of 
science  instruction,  3489-92.  Claims  of  Convent 
schools  to. more,  generous  assistance,  3497.  Even- 
ing Continuation  Classes  under  the  National 

^(Doard ; unpopularity  of  in  Sligo,  3499.  Agri- 
culture. Provision  of  school  gardens  ; instruction 
given  to  girls  at  Loughglynn,  3499.  Industries. 


CLANCY,  Most  Rev.  Dr. — continued. 
Enlargement  of  the  Department’s  powers  and 
funds  recommended  to  enable  them  to  provide  and 
in  pay  for  expgrt  teaching  in  the  initial  stages  of 
industrial  undertakings,  including  the  training  of 
factory  hands,  3461-9. 


CLARKE,  Revd.  E.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  member  of  the  Stra- 
bane  Urban  Technical  Committee,  8162-3.  He 
agrees,  generally,  with. the  evidence  of  Mr.  Delap 
and  Mr.  Bradley,  8164.  He  entertains  some 
doubts  as  to  the  effects  of  the  revised  programme 
and  the  distribution  of  grants  thereunder,  8165- 
74. 


CLARKE,  Revd.  Dr: — Presbyterian  Minister  and 
member  of  the  Galway  Urban  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  5869.  The  Department  have 
done  excellent  work,  5870.  . The  building  used  for 
technical  classes  is  undersized  and  ill-ventilated, 
5870-3.  Enumerates  the  classes,  5877.  The 
commercial  and  art  classes  are  attractive  and  well 
attended,  5878-9,  those  on  the  domestic  side  are 
not  so  popular,  5879.  The  attendances  in  the 
classes  generally  fluctuate,  but  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  improvement,  5880.  He  considers- 
that  the  local  committee  should  include  ladies 
on  the  domestic  side,  5881-3,  and  that  other 
persons  with  special  qualifications  should  also  be 
co-opted,  5884.  Funds  are  inadequate,  5887,. 
there  is  no  margin  left  for  instruction  in  hosiery, 
net-making,  horticulture,  and  other  classes, 
which  are  essential,  5887-92.  Means  should  be 
adopted  for  inducing  pupils  to  give  more  regular 
attendance  so  as  to  qualify  for  teachershipa, 
5892-9.  Increased  grants  can  be  earned  under 
the  revised  programme,  but  it  is  not  proposed 
to  give  effect  to  it  for  a year,  5901-2. 


CLARKE,  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Secretary 
of  the  Mayo  County  Council,  6530,  and  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  County  Committee,  6632.  He 
refers  to  schemes  framed  by  the  Committee  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  that  body,  which  the  Depart- 
ment refused  to  sanction,  6531-632. 


CLEEVE,  Sir  T.  (Summcvry  of  evidence .) — A 
member  of  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
5849.  Substantially  confirms  the  statements  of 
Mr.  W.  M'Donnell  as  to  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  butter  industry  and  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
prietary creameries  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  its 
officials,  5850-1.  He  objects  to  the  formation  of 
co-operative  creameries  in  districts  where  they 
would  interfere  with  existing  proprietary 
creameries  ; if  the  regulations  of  the  Department, 
dated  13th  February,  1906,  were  acted  upon  with 
a view  to  secure  this  result,  his  objection  would 
disappear,  5853-7. 


CLIFFORD,  Libot. -General,  C.B.  (Summary  of 
evidence.) — A member  of  the  Cavan  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
9881.  The  holdings  in  the  county  are  very  small, 
the  average  valuation  being  about  £13.  He  bears 
testimony  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  agri- 
cultural and  cottage  prize  schemes ; from  the 
lectures  given  in  veterinary  science ; and  from 
the  lace  and  manual  instruction  classes,  9882-4. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Department 
employed  a shorthand  writer  to  attend  the 
veterinary  lectures  with  a view  to  their  distribu- 
tion in  leaflet  form,  9954-60.  The  lace  industry 
is  a sourcei  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
danghters  of  small  farmers,  and  he  urges  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  instructress, 
9894-904.  He  expresses  approval  of  the  intro- 
duction of  pure-bred  bulls  and  boars,  and  points 
out  the  reasons  why  these  schemes  have  not 
given  entire  satisfaction,  9884-8.  At  the  same  time 
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CLIFFORD,  Lieut. -General,  C.B.— continued. 
he  disapproves  of  the  practice  of  certifying  pre- 
mium bulls  before  their  purchase,  9905-24.  He  con- 
siders that  in  a county  circumstanced  like  Cavan 
.greater  encouragement  should  be  given  -to  small 
•occupiers,  and  he  suggests  that  the  grants  by  the 
Department  in  aid  of  local  shows  should  only  be 
made  on  condition  that  the  major  part  of  the 
money  is  paid  in  prizes  to  the  small  farmers 
■exhibiting.  The  Committee  have  already  made  a 
proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  Department,  though 
without  success,  9889-94.  He  refers  to  sugges- 
tions made  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Killeshandra  Co-operative 
Creamery  with  the  object  of  showing  that  they 
were  not  practical,  9927.  It  is  believed  that  a 
large  quantity  of  Irish  butter  is  sold  in  England 
as  Danish,  and  he  asks  that  a Butter  Inspector 
be  appointed  both  in  England  and  - Ireland, 
$928-33.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
and  complains  of  an  act  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  that  Society  with  the  affairs  of  Kille- 
shandra Creamery,  9934-8.  Witness  describes  the 
working  of  an  agricultural  bank,  of  which  he  is 
.Chairman,  9939-53. 


CLIFTON”,  H.  C. — ( Summary  of  evidence ) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutes,  12369.  Suggests  a closer 
correlation  between  teacher's  and  the  Department, 
and  the  representation  of  the  Association  on  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction.  The  visits  of  the 
Inspectors  to  the  Pembroke  Technical  School,  of 
which  he  is  a teacher,  have  been  infrequent ; ad- 
ditional Inspectors  are  needed,  13531-7.  Tech- 
nical teachers  should  be  afforded  opportunities 
•of  improving  themselves  in  the  higher  branches 
of  their  profession  by  summer  courses  in  Dublin 
or  Belfast,  and  by  visits  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centres  in  England  and  elsewhere,  13638. 
He  refers  to  the  unpreparedness  of  pupils  for 
technical  instruction  and  offers  suggestions,  13639- 
41,  and  comments  on  the  requirement  of  the  De- 
partment in  respect  to  the  qualifications  insisted 
upon  for  teachers,  13641-5. 


CLOW,  W.  A.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Portadown  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  8665.  He  expresses  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  Dr.  Woollatt  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
8666.  He  urges  the  desirability  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Department  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  whereby  the  pupils 
of  National  Schools  shall  attend  the  technical 
afternoon  classes,  8667-71  ; and  suggests  that 
County  Councils  should  pay  capitation  fees  in 
respect  of  students  living  outside  urban  districts, 
who  are  in  attendance  at  urban  technical  schools, 
8673-4.  The  Committee  have  endeavoured,  with 
satisfactory  results,  to  bring  about  a closer  re- 
lationship between  the  technical  school  and  the 
proprietors  of  textile  factories  and  master 
builders,  in  order  that  a preference  may  be  given 
to  students  holding  school  certificates  entitling 
them  to  increased  wages,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  attend  the  school,  8672. 


CODD,  J.,  j.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Wexford  County  Council  and  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  10824.”  He  agrees  with  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hore,  10825,  10830.  10841. 
His  Committee  desire  to  bei  authorised  to  apply 
savings  from  moneys  provided  for  a particular 
scheme  to  purposes  not  covered  by  the  scheme, 
10825-9. 


OOEY,  E.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society,  9585.  He  corroborates,  generally,  the 
evidence  given  by  other  representative  witnesses 
from  the  County  Antrim,  9586-93. 

COFFEY,  F.  (Summary  of  evidence. ) — A represen- 
tative of  the  Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock- 
owners’  Association,  5027.  He  outlines  a scheme 
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for  the  establishment  in  large  dairying  districts 
of  stations  at  which  to  breed  stock  to  take  the 
place  of  premium  cattle,  against  which  farmers 
are  prejudiced,  5028-52.  The  Association  con- 
sider that  the  quality  of  cattle  has  deteriorated ; 
their  general  treatment  is  bad,  and  steps  should  be 
taken  to  impress  on  small  farmers  the  necessity 
for  improved  methods  in  the  handling  of  live- 
stock, 5070-5.  He  refers  to  a cattle-feeding  ex- 
periment conducted  by  himself,  5053-5  ; and  he 
also  alludes  to  an  experiment  conducted  by  the 
instructor  on  a demonstration  plot,  which  has 
not  been  visited  by  the  people  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  5056-69. 


COGAN,  D.  J.,  m.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Chairman  of  the  Wicklow  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture, 11763,  and  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Council,  11764.  The  two  Boards  should  be  in- 
vested with  full  executive  and  administrative 
functions,  their  policy  initiated  and  directed  by 
the  Council,  and  all  three  bodies  should  be  wholly 
elected,  11765-92.  While  testifying  to  the  value 
of  Sir  H.  Plunkett’s  services,  witness  asserts  that 
the  existing  constitution  vests  in  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent powers,  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  which 
might  conceivably  lead  to  disastrous  results ; such 
a contingency  would  be  avoided  if  the  Department 
were  subject  to  full  popular  control,  11792.  The 
relations  between  the  County  Committee  and  the 
Department  have  been  cordial,  and  many  of  the 
Committee’s  representations  have  been  embodied 
in  the  county  schemes.  At  the  same  time  they 
consider  that  the  Department’s  schemes  are  of 
too  cast-iron  a character,  and  should  be  capable 
of  adaptation  to  special  local  needs,  11792.  The- 
acquisition  of  one  or  two  farms  in  each  county, 
to  be  worked  as  model  farms  on  the  m-ost  approved 
methods,  is  strongly  recommended ; their  educa- 
tional influences  would  be  greater  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  can  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  stations  ,as  at  Clonakilty,  etc., 
11792-818;  The  Committee  also  hope  that  the 
Department  will  assist  in  forestry  operations  in 
the  county,  11818-28.  The  horse-breeding  scheme 
Las  effected  much  improvement  in  Wicklow ; wit- 
ness thinks  it  essential  that-  steps  should  now  be 
taken  to  induce  farmers  to  retain  mares  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  to  this  end  he  suggests  a scheme 
of  subsidies  by  the  Department,  11829-39.  A 
similar  inducement  should  be  held  out  in  respect 
of  heifers,  11835.  He  urges  the  necessity  of 
adopting  measures  for  preventing  breeding  from 
inferior  sire  horses  and  cattle,  11840-53.  With 
regard  to  the  selection  of  premium  bulls,  the 
opinion  is  held  that  the  present  system  of  ticket- 
ing the  animals  unduly  enhances  their  price,  and 
as  an  alternative  it  is  suggested  that  provisional 
sales,  without  the  tickets,  might  be  allowed,  sub- 
ject to  the  animals  being  passed  by  the  inspector, 
11853-71.  He  protests  against  certain  statements 
made  by  Professor  Campbell  on  1st  June,  which 
are  considered  to  amount  to  a charge  of  corrup- 
tion against  County  Committees  generally,  11872- 
6.  His  Committee  recommend  the  provision  of 
school  gardens  in  rural  districts,  11876,  and  of 
additional  funds  for  technical  instruction  and 
school  bnildings,  11877.  He  makes  suggestions  as 
to  the  transfer  of  technical  education  to  an 
Authority  other  than  the  Department,  11879-93, 
and  proposes  that  funds  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
.of  the  Department  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
tries, 11894-5. 


COLLERY,  B.,  Alderman,  j.p.  (Summary  of 
evidence.) — Member  of  the  County  Sligo  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
7002.  The  Committee  and  the  Department  are 
working  fairly  well,  7006.  He  disapproves  of 
the  arrangement  under  which  premium  bulls  are 
obtained  from  Dublin ; they  are  too  costly ; their 
calves  are  bad ; and  better  bulls  can  be  obtained 
locally,  7006-10.  The  co-operative  creamery  sys- 
tem has  not  been  a success ; separated  milk  is 
injurious  to  calves,-  7013.  The  farmers  were 
better  off  when  they  made  their  own  Butter,  7014. 
The  agricultural  work  of  the  Department  is  doing 
good,  but  the  expenditure  on  administration  ia 
C 2 
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excessive,  7017.  The  money  would  be  better  ex- 
pended in  prizes  to  farmers  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  crops,  7018.  Disapproves  of  small  ex- 
perimental plots  ; prefers  the  establishment  of  a 
model  farm,  which  would  afford  more  practical 
methods  of  demonstration,  7019-22. 


COLTHURST,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  d.x.  (Sum- 
mary of  evidence.) — Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Munster  Institute,  4787.  Traces 
the  history  of  the  Institute  from  its  inception  in 
1853  to  1885.  It  was  under  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  ex- 
clusively as  a school  of  agriculture,  until  1880, 
when  it  was  reconstituted  on  a new  basis  ; a 
local  Committee  formed  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  management,  and  a school  of 
dairying  for  females  added,  4788-90,  4795-802. 
The  popularity  of  the  new  school  for  dairymaids 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  demands 
for  admission  were  so  great  that  additional 
accommodation  became  necessary,  and  other 
special  steps  were  taken.  The  number  of  male 
students  was  small,  4791-4. 


•CONNELLAN,  Major  J.  H.,  d.l. — ( Summary  of 
evidence). — Chairman  of  the  Kilkenny  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  Member  of  the  Joint  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Council,  11305.  Concurs  in  the  views  of  Canon 
Dovle  as  to  the  necessity  for  extended  agricultural 
instruction,  and  suggests  an  amended  rulei,  with 
a view  to  preventing  applications  for  premium 
bulls  from  lapsing,  11309.  The  poultry  scheme 
is  working  satisfactorily,  11311 ; as  are  also  the 
butter-making  and  bee-keeping  schemes,  11318-21 ; 
and  the  veterinary  lectures  have  been  much  ap- 
preciated, 11313-4.  He  has  never  seen  any  differ- 
ences between  the  elected  and  nominated  mem- 
* rfJ  nS  such’  011  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  11315. 
A fuUer  report  of  the  proceedings  at  meetings  of 
113157  rd  °f  Agriculture  should  be  published, 


COUGHLAN,  Captain,  j.p. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Member  of  the  Waterford  County  Coun- 
cil 10964.  He  approves  of  the  live-stock  schemes,, 
but  questions  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  of 
itinerant  agricultural  instruction,  and  advocates, 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  station  for 
the  county,  10967-9.  He  refers  to  the  assistance- 
given  by  the  Department  to  the  sea  and  inland 
fisheries,  10970. 


CREHAN,  Very  Rev.  Dr.— (Summary  of  evidence > 
— A member  of  the  Catholic  Head  Masters’  Asso- 
ciation and  Principal  of  Blackrock  College,. 
16172-3.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  teaching  of 
science  in  secondary  schools  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  and  subsequently,  refers. 
to  the  dual  system  of  control  of  such  schools,  and 
criticises  the  Department’s  programme  of  science- 
teaching,  16173-90. 


CREIGHTON,  A.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence."} 
—Member  of  the  County  Sligo  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  6962. 
Endorses  the  evidence  of  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth,. 
6963.  Considers  that  the  Committee  should  have 
a freer  hand  than  it  has  at  present  in  assisting 
local  effort;  a scheme  cannot  reach  every  class- 
of  the  community  in  need  of  instruction,, 
and,  provided  such  a class  combines  and  con- 
tributes, the  Committee  should  be  authorised  to 
co-operate,  6963-72.  More  organisation  is  re- 
quired among  the  producing  class,  6973 ; and 
more  assistance  towards  organisation,  6974.  In- 
dustries should  be  aided  on  the  same  principle,. 
6974 ; and  subsidies  granted  for  instruction  to 
the  workers,  6975-84 ; he  does  not  approve  of 
loans,  6985 ; the  risk  to  the  State  would  be 
avoided  by  making  small  grants,  6986  ; equivalent 
to  the  cost  of  training  new  hands,  6989.  Grants 
should  also  be  given  to  existing  trades  or  indus- 
tries for  improvement  purposes,  6990.  Witness 
alleges  that  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
respect  of  proprietary  creameries  has  been  un- 
fair, 6991-7. 


CORBETT,  W.  M.  (Summary  of  evidence). — A 
member  of  the  King’s  County  Council  and 
a representative  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
4247.  The  latter  Council  is  fairly  representative, 
4254;  it  would  inspire  greater  confidence,  how- 
ever, if  it  were  wholly  elective,  4256.  He  is  not 
aware  of  any  occasion  upon  which  the  elected 
members,  as  a body,  have  differed  from  the  nomi- 
nated element,  4257-8.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  too  small  and  should  consist  of  four  represen- 
tatives from  each  province,  4261  ; to  be  elected, 
as  at  present  by  the  Provincial  Councils,  4263, 
the  nominated  element  being  dispensed  with,  4265. 
To  the  Board,  as  thus  constituted,  he  would 
entrust  the  appointments  of  all  officials  on 
the  stafi  of  the  Department,  4291-316.  The 
Press  should  be  admitted  to  meetings  of 
the  Board,  4267—82,  though  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  publication  extended  to  such  por- 
tions of  the  proceedings  as  might  judiciously 
be  published,  4283-9.  He  complains  that  his 
County  Committee  were  not  consulted  by  the  De- 
partment relative  to  a local  experiment  in  the 
cultivation  of  com,  and  that  tenders  were  not  in- 
vited by  the  Department  for  the  work  of  erecting 
a tobacco-curing  shed,  4318-30.  All  sire  horses, 
in  his  opinion,  should  be  registered  for  soundness, 
and  sires  not  so  registered  prohibited  from 
serving,  4331 ; bulls  should  not  be  selected  for 
premiums  unless  they  had  been  previously  put  up 
to  auction,  an  arrangement  which,  he  considers, 
would  tend  to  lower  the  excessive  prices  now  paid 
for  them,  4339-45.  He  also  suggests  that  the 
premium  paid  for  bulls  for  the  first  year  should 
be-  increased,  4383-7.  The  vast  majority  of  bulls 
in  Ireland  are  of  an  inferior  type,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  eradicate  these,  4350-61. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  store  cattle 
in  recent  years,  but  not  in  the  milking  strain  of 
cattle,  4367-72.  He  does  not  concur  in  the  view 
expressed  that  there  are  too  many  calves  in  the 
country,  4374. 


CROSBIE,  G.  (Summary  of  evidence i.— Repre- 
sents  the  Cork  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion, 4742a.  The  Department  is  conducted  on 
purely  educational  lines  as  regards  technical  work, 
but  outside  the  Department,  and  independent  of 
it,  to  a certain  extent,  there  should  -be  established 
a Board  of  commercial  men  .charged  with  the 
duty  of  fostering  industries,  4744-5,  which 
should  have  at  its  disposal  funds  to  enable  loans 
to  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  machinery,  4748. 
He  would  not  confine  the  operations  of  this’  Board 
to  particular  trades  or  industries  ; he  would  give- 
it  a discretionary  power  to  treat  every  case  on 
its  merits,  4749-50.  He  regards  it  as  obligatory- 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  endeavour 
to  make  the  people  as  prosperous  as  they  can, 
and  considers  that  a sum  of  £10,000  invested  in 
Oork,  in  the  manner  he  suggests,  would  -five  a 
quick  return,  4769.  .It  should  be  the  bSsinees 
of  the  Department  to  institute  proceedings  against 
persons  who  send  into  Ireland  goods  represented 
88  Irish,  which  are  made  elsewhere  4769-70 : 
and  funds  should  'be  provided  for  supplying  fruit 
trees  £or  planting  in  plots  attached  to  labourers" 
cottages,  4770. 


LKOWE,  Rev.  P p.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence .) 

Chairman  of  the  North  Tipperary  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  5723.  Public  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  various  schemes  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  lectures  and  classes  of  the  in- 
structors are  well  attended  ; there  is  an  increased 
tendency  to  employ  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing; lands  are  more  skilfully  tilled,  etc.;  and 
tnere  is  an  increased  area  under  corn  crops.  The 
scheme  of  horticultural  instruction  promises  to 
be  very  successful.  The  horse-breeding  scheme  is 
an  unquahfied  success.  The  bull  scheme  is  not 
sufficiently  availed  of  in  the  dairying  districts. 
1 he  boar  scheme  has  not  been  utilised  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  The  poultry  scheme  has  been 
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a marked  success ; the  fattening  station, 
established  by  the  Department  at  Nenagh,  has 
given  a great  fillip  to  the  poultry  industry.  The 
farm  and  cottage  prize  scheme  has  produced  good 
results.  The  butter-making  classes  have  been 
■well  attended,  and  have  efiected  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  butter.  The  technical 
classes  in  domestic  economy,  cookery  and  laundry 
work  have  been  most  advantageous.  The  veter- 
inary lectures  by  Professor  Mason  have,  aroused 
■much  interest.  The  county  shows,  subsidised  by 
the  Department,  have  been  most  successful,  5723- 
38.  The  Committee  are  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  county,  5740 ; they  propose  to  curtail  itinerant 
lectures  in  agriculture  and  to  apply  the  funds 
to  more  extended  work  in  connection  with  demon- 
stration plots,  5747-48.  Practical  agriculture 
should,  they  consider,  be  taught  by  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  5749.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  should  aid,  by  way  of 
grant  or  loan,  the.  formation  of  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  and  banks ; that  they  should 
also  aid  County  Councils  to  .acquire  waste  lands 
for  re- afforestation  ; that  the  Department  should 
be  more  frequently  represented  at  County  Com- 
mittee meetings  ; that  before  selecting  bulls  for 
premiums  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  tuber- 
cul’n  test,  5749-51  ; and  that  in  poor  districts 
greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  small  farmers 
for  the  acquisition  of  premium  bulls,  5752. 


CTUFFE,  Capt.  the  Hon.  0. — ( Summary  of  evidence) 
— Chairman  of  the  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills 
Company,  11167.  Urges  the  provision  of  State 
aid  for  the  training  of  workers  in  the  mills 
during  the  initial  stages  of  the  undertaking,  the 
claims  of  which  are  especially  strong  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  financed  locally,  and 
does  not  compete  with  any  existing  Irish  in- 
dustry, 11168-79. 


DALLINGER,  P.  G.  ( Summary  of  evidence) — Sec- 
retary of  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture, 7354.  The  relations  of  the  Committee 
with  the  Department  have  'been,  generally,  most 
friendly,  7371.  He  speaks  of  the  operations  and 
results  of  working  of  the  county  schemes,  which 
comprise  nine  agricultural  and  three  live-stock 
schemes,  and  one  experimental  scheme,  7355-70  ; 
and  he  makes  special  mention  of  the  success  at- 
tending the  establishment  of  the  portable  poultry 
farm,  7391.  Suggestions  made  by  the  Committee 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Department  on  several 
occasions,  and  effect  given  to  them  in  the  schemes, 
7371-7.  With  a view  to  affording  increased  facili- 
ties for  practical  training  in  agriculture  in  the 
county  he  recommends  the  establishment  of  a 
model  farm  at  a convenient  centre,  and  suggests 
that  it  might  be  possible  so  to  arrange  that  a 
fresh  site  for  the  farm  should  be  selected  at  in- 
tervals of  four  or  five  years,  7395-416. 


DALY,  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A member  of 
the  County  Galway  Committee  of  Technical  In- 
struction, 6131.  He  refers  to  the  results  of  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  payment  by  Capitation 
Grant  in  the  Convent  Schools  at  Tuam,  6131-2, 
6141-7.  Itinerant  instruction  has  not  been  a 
success  in  the  district ; he  would  recommend,  as 
a substitute,  the  establishment  of  technical  schools 
at  Tuam  and  Ballinasloe,  where  prizes  and 
scholarships  should  be  given  to  induce  young 
women  to  attend,  6133-4.  Facilities  should  also 
be  provided  to  enable  boys  to  learn  trades,  6134 ; 
such  boys,  if  sent  a distance,  would  be  required 
to  give  a written  guarantee  that  they  would  return 
to  Tuam,  6135-9  ; or  a bond  might  'be  obtainable 
for  the  purpose  from  some  person  in  the  locality, 
6140.  Witness  thinks  that  the  contributions  by 
the  Department  to  Galway  are,  relatively,  small, 
6147-9.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  provision  in 
the  Act  of  1899  prohibiting  the  Department  from 
expending  their  funds  on  teaching  the  practice  of 
a trade,  or  industry,  should  be  repealed,  6150-8 ; 


DALY,  J. — continued. 

and  that  County  Committees  should  he  free  to 
frame  their  own  schemes,  6158-74.  He  considers 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  some  members  of  the 
Department’s  staff  are  excessive,  6179  ; and  con- 
tends that  Tuam  and  Gort  should  participate  in 
the  Annual  Grant  of  £7,000,  provided  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  old  “ Equivalent  Grant,”  6179. 


DALY,  J.  (Summary  of  paper  in  Appendix.) — A 
member  of  the  Monaghan  Ooanty  Council  and 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. He  objects  to  the  uniformity  of  the  county 
schemes ; .advocates  premiums  to  half-bred  bulls, 
and  a supply  of  lime  to  farmers  in  poorer  dis- 
tricts. The  refusal  of  the  Department  to  make 
provision  for  lime  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  be  an  interference  with  private  enter- 
prise, is  inconsistent  with  their  action  in  con- 
tributing to  the  funds  of  the  I.A.O.S.  He  com- 
plains of  the  rule  of  the  Department  which  pre- 
cludes the  employment  of  persons  as  instructors 
in  their  native  county.  The  lectures  in  agricul- 
ture have  lost  their  popularity  ; the  attendance 
at.  the  lectures  would  be  well  attended  if  prac- 
tical farmers,  not  theorists,  were  employed.  The 
type  of  boar  supplied  by  the  Department  has  been 
a failure.  The  Vice-President  should  have  a seat 
in  Parliament. 


DARBY,  J.,  d.l. — (Summary  of  evidence)— A re- 
presentative of  the  King’ 8 County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  13811. 
Directs  attention  to  the  need  for  veterinary  advice 
and  assistance  to  farmers,  13813-24.  The  prices 
of  premium  bulls  are  excessive,  13824  ; the  Depart- 
ment should  encourage  the  supply  of  well-bred 
bulls,  other  than  thoroughbred,  by  a system  of 
local  selection,  13825-31,  as  well  as  prohibit  the 
use  of  inferior  bulls  by  requiring  all  bulls  to  be 
licensed  for  service,  13832-5.  The  distribution  of 
rams  should  also  be  encouraged,  13836-8.  Con- 
siderable improvement  has  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  the  pig-breeding  scheme,  13838 ; wit- 
ness refers  to  the  promotion  of  a bacon-curing 
industry  at  Roscrea  which  has  been  very  warmly 
supported  in  the  locality,  13860-85.  He  states 
that  his  Committee  were  desirous  of  curtailing 
expenditure  on  the  poultry  and  butter-making 
schemes  in  order  to  apply  the  savings  to  other 
objects  on  which  it  was  considered  the  money - 
could  be  more  usefully  expended,  but  that  the  De- 
partment withheld  their  consent,  13841-57. 


DAWSON,  C.—  (Summary  of  evidence) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society.  Refers  to  the 
benefits  of  afforestation  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a source  of  national  wealth  and  increased 
employment  for  the  people,  and  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a Bureau  of  Forestry  to  under- 
take the  planting  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland. 
Large  tracts  of  such  lands  might  profitably  be 
afforested,  and  witness  hands  in  a statement 
showing  an  area  of  42,000  acres  available  for 
planting  in  twelve  counties,  free  from  complica- 
tions of  title,  etc.  The  Board  of  Works,  he 
states,  are  now  empowered  to  grant  loans  for 
planting  on  the  scale  the  Society  have  in. view. 
An  increase  of  woodlands,  besides  resulting  in 
immediate  employment,  would  ultimately  lead 
to  the  creation  of  industries  in  wood,  and  have 
also  a beneficial  effect  on  the  Irish  climate.  He 
alludes  to  the  action  recently  taken  by  the  Leeds 
Corporation  in  providing  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  planting  operations,  11897-910. 


DELANY,  W.,  m.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Supports  the  application  for  a grant  out  of  unex- 
pended moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
towards  the  drainage  of  the  River  Barrow,  12350- 
61.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  two  Boards  should  be  wholly 
elected,  and  that  any  resolution  or  recommenda- 
tion proceeding  from  the  Council  should  be  man- 
datory  on  the  Department,  12362.  The  Vice- 
President  should  also  be  elected  by  the  Council. 
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DELANY,  W.,  m.p. — continued. 

His  opinion  in  these  respects  is  subject,  however, 
to  modification  in  the  event  of  a change  in  the 
existing  system  of  Government,  12363.  Witness 
advocates  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  direction  of  enabling  them  to 
establish  and  subsidise  industries,  12363-73. 


■*-*®LANY,  Rev.  J.,  p.p. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Member  of  the  Carlow  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  13886,  and  formerly  a member  of  the 
Kildare  County  Committee,  13887.  Itinerant  lec- 
tures have  been  productive  of  good,  but  may  now 
be  dispensed  with.  The  leaflets  issued  by  the 
Department  are  not  generally  read,  knowledge  of 
this  character  would  be  better  difiused  through 
organised  societies.  Day  and  evening  classes  have 
produced  good  results  though  they  have  not  been 
well  attended  in  Carlow.  The  value  of  itinerant 
•courses  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  net  results ; 
failure  to  secure  maximum  benefits  is  due  to  the 
??owf^a^neSS  PuPik  to  receive  instruction, 
J.3887.  Tne  courses  are,  moreover,  too  short  in 
•manual  instruction,  cookery  and  laundry  work ; 

funds  are  needed  for  their  expansion, 
13888-91.  The  scheme  of  Scholarships  has  worked 
well  m Carlow,  13892-902.  Witness  quotes  sta- 
tistics  showing  the  relatively  small  number  of 
•children  receiving  instruction  in  cookery  and 
laundry  work  in  National  Schools,  and  recom- 
mends that  this  work  should  be  done  through 
the  Department,  13904-8,  13912-20,  not  in  the 
primary  schools,  but  at  classes  set  up  by  the 
and  . 'inring  school  hours, 
13924-7.  The  representation  of  Leinster  on  the 
.Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  limited  to  Dub- 
7!““  desirable  that  the  County  Committees 
°f  iif  •P£ovm1ce  should  be  adequately  represented 
on  the  Board,  13927-31.  Much  interest  is  dis- 
played m the  agricultural  classes,  13927  ; the  con- 
ditions  on  which  candidates  are  admitted  to  them 
should  however,  be  relaxed,  13931-8.  Witness 
refers  to  the  case  of  a boy  who,  failing  to  retain 
a County  Scholarship  on  the  result  of  examina- 
tion in  chemistry  by  the  Department’s  Inspector, 
was  shortly  afterwards  awarded  a Scholarship 
by  the  Intermediate  Board,  having  passed  with 
Honours  in  the  same  subject,  13938-42. 


uA'  (SuTnmary  of  evidence.)— 
Rector  of  Strabane  and  member  of  the  Tyrone 
^unty  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction,  7994- 
«o.  The  work  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
i -county  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  7996,  8026; 

1 but  m the  unban  districts  of  Strabane,  Omagh 
and  Crookstown  it  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
want  of  suitable  accommodation,  7997,  8025,  and 
funds  for  new  buildings  are  required,  8001,  8028. 
The  programme  of  instruction  in  primary,  in- 
termediate and  technical  schools  should  be 
linked'  up  8010.  He  alludes  to  the  value  of  the 
>ing-  oonfcinuation  classes,  aided  by  the  Board 
5?  ™onal  Education,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  new  syllabus  will  not  affect  them  pre- 
judicially, 8011-20.  1 


DENNEHY,  Dr.  P.  R. — (Summary  of  evidence ) — 
Chairman  of  the  Waterford  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  10620 
Cordial  relations  have  always  existed  between 
Die  Committee  and  the  Department,  10622-3. 
1 nco/iC0ULnt7 1fcheme?  kave  been  fairly  successful, 
IU024 ; but  the  cattle  and  swine  schemes  have  not 
been  eagerly  taken  up,  10628.  He  does  not  con- 
sider that  popular  interest  in  itinerant  lectures 
is  diminishing,  10630.  County  Councils  should 
have  the  power  to  appoint  representatives  on 
Boards  of  Fishery  Conservators,  10633-6;  and 
while  he  would  approve  of  rate  aid  to  these 
Boards  m certain  circumstances,  10638.  he  would 
not  make  the  representation  contingent  on  a 
contribution  from  the  rates,  10639.  The  Depart- 
ment should  also  be  empowered  to  institute  pro- 
fESFE  ‘•n  c,ases  such  as  indicated  by  him, 
10639-41,  in  lieu  of  the  Conservancy  Board’ 

10642  fUndS  aie  iKado(lnate  for  the  Purpose, 


DICKSON,  G.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— 
Chairman  of  the  County  Down  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  9086.  He 
gives  statistics  - of  the  number  of  thoroughbred 
sire-horses  and  bulls ; the  number  of  the  latter 
has  increased  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  but  more 
are  required.  Cattle  salesmen  in  England  assert 
that  the  value  of  Irish  stores  has  risen  25  to  30 
per  cent.,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the  shorthorn 
sires,  9088-90.  The  flax  scheme  has  not  been  so 
successful  as  is  wished ; the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  attended  with  too  much  risk,  and  there 
is,  besides,  a scarcity  of  labour  for  pulling  it 
If  the  Continental  system  of  selling  the  standing 
crop  conld  be  adopted,  a larger  extent  of  flax 
would,  he  thinks,  be  grown,  9097-110.  The 
swine  scheme  has  not  been  successful ; he  is  in- 
formed that  the  type  of  pig  supplied  is  not  con- 
sidered suitable,  9113-7.  He  states  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  press  forward  re-afioresta- 
tion,  and  he  supplies  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
planting,  9118-23. 


JJUrLERTY,  Rev.  J.,  p.p.  (Summary  of  evidence) 
—A  member  of  Die  Donegal  County  Committees 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  7275 
He  endorses,  without  qualification,  the  evidence 
given  by  Monsignor _ M'Glynn,  7276.  Witness  is 
of  opinion  that  the  instruction  formerly  given  by 
itinerant  lecturers  in  congested  districts  in  the 
county  was  productive  of  little  benefit,  7277-80  ; 
if  the  Committee  were  themselves  at  liberty  to  ap- 
point these  lecturers  he  'believes  the  instruction 
wouid  be  beneficial,  7281.  Complaint  is  made 
that  candidates  for  Die  position  of  lace-instructor 
are  required  to  proceed  to  Dublin  for  examina- 
tion at  their  own  expense,  instead  of  being  ex- 
ammed  at  a centre  nearer  home,  7308-9.  He  states 
that  the  bull  premium  of  £15  is  insufficient  in 
certain  districts,  7283-95,  and  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a uniform  scheme  over  the  entire  bounty 
is  inexpedient  m the  case  of  a county  such  as 
Donegal.  Representations  in  this  sense  have  been 
72964301°  ^ I)epartinent>  but  -without  effect, 

D°[jA3*-  ■£.,  m.a. — (Summary  of  evidence)— 

TeSte*  1°fTth+  C?’JntyoL°ufch  Agricultural  and 
technical  Instruction  Committee,  13414.  The 
live-steok  scheme  has  effected  an  improvement  in 
he  value  of  cattle,  and  the  agricultural,  poultry 
butter-making,  cottage  and  farm  priz^  KenS 

turVesbinn’dnmerrlly'  successfu,1-  The  itinerant  lec- 
Sssful^ domestic  economy  have  also  been  suc- 
cessful,  13414-7.  He  suggests  that  the  prejudice 

of1S^ognea^rnSt  thS  ^ePartment  and  the  absence 
co-operatum  on  the  Parfc  of  the  people  in 

5?  the'Slff  p ‘h“  fe“ling  thst  i‘  *5™  B»rt 

E.ighsh  Government,  13418.  The  Vice- 
shouid  n°i  w 

"S&agsa's 

•gree  sows,  15750  15763  S h provisl'on .°?  Pedi- 
/.  imP°rted  rams,  15750,  15763. 

S TXT- «4ist 

X 1^6  W&truc* 

S«5Spplren!?1  “’*>“■ Ka 5? 

Societies,  15826-36.  School  rL 

15882-90,  15927-54.  &ch00i  Gardens,  15816-23, 
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DOWLING,  Rev.  P.  J.,  cm.— (Summanj  of  evi- 
dence)— A representative  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Association  and  of  the  Cork  County  Borough 
Technical  Committee,  15550.  Constitution  of  De- 
partment ; disapproval  of  any  proposal  to  place 
the  Department  under  the  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  15551.  Constitution  of  Council 
and  Boards ; necessity  for  greater  powers  of 
initiative,  15554-91,  and  for  placing  the  Com- 
mittees of  County  Boroughs  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  as  at  pre- 
sent exists  in  the  case  of  other  Urban  District 
Committees,  15592-4.  Consultative  Committee  of 
Education  ; ineffectiveness  of,  failure  to  take  prac- 
tical steps  towards  the  co-ordination  of  primary 
and  technical  education,  and  defective  system  of  in- 
spection in  secondary  schools,  15718-31.  Building 
grants ; the  imperative  necessity  for  aid  to  local 
authorities  in  the  erection  of  schools ; witness,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  recommends  that  a sum 
of  £20,000  be  set  aside  annually  to  meet  charges 
for  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  building  loans, 
15633-53.  Finance ; the  hardship  resulting  to 
Cork  by  the  adoption  of  population  as  the  basis 
for  distribution  of  the  County  Borough’s  share  of 
the  fixed  annual  grant,  15594-7  ; insufficiency  of 
grant,  which  should  increase  with  the  growth  of 
technical  education,  15620  ; the  diversion  for  pur- 
poses of  primary  and  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland  of  moneys  which,  in  Great  Britain,  were 
expended  on  technical  education,  15620-1.  Itiner- 
ant instruction ; waste  of  money  on  instruction 
as  at  present  carried  out,  15715-8.  Industries ; 
proposal  to  aid  industrial  enterprise  by  pay- 
ments towards  the  training  of  apprentices,  as 
distinct  from  instruction,  15597-607 ; removal  of 
the  statutory  restriction  prohibitive  of  such  pay- 
ment towards  the  training  of  apprentices,  as 
law  enabling  a considerable  expenditure  to  be 
made  on  the  direct  development  of  industries — 
the  Department  to  be  assisted  in  this  by  a 
Council  of  business  experts  and  by  a Bureau  of 
Industries,  15653-714.  Winter  dairying,  ad- 
vocacy of,  15714-6. 


DOYLE,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  t.*.— continued. 
satisfied  that  it  promised  to  be  successful,  11086  ; 
and  that  it  would  not  compete  detrimentally 
with  an  existing  industry,  11090-1.  The  Depart- 
men  have  not  given  the  weight  of  their  support 
to  the  movement  to  secure  adequate  powers  for 
industries,  11114.  He  recommends  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Kilkenny  Model  School  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  instruction  classes— a new 
school  being  provided  for  the  pupils  attending 
the  Model  School— and  that  domestic  economy 
be  taught  in  National  Schools,  11122-5,  11133. 
Considerable  losses  are  sustained  owing  to  un- 
scientific methods  of  farming,  one  of  the  causes 
of  which  is  the  extent  to  which  tillage  has  fallen 
away,  11128-9.  The  county  is.  much  in  need  of 
the  services  of  a competent  agricultural  instructor, 
11129-32.  In  rural  National  Schools  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  agriculture  should  form  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  _ the  higher  grades,  similar 
provision  being  made  in  town  and  country  schools 
for  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture, and,  where  demonstration  plots  are  acces- 
sible, arrangements  should  also  be  made  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  children  during  school 
hours  for  this  special  instruction,  11133-39.  Wit- 
ness refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  Department, 
and  expresses  the  belief  that  public  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  associating  with' the  Vice-President  four 
elected  renresentatives.  one  from  each  province, 
11140-65.  ’ The  Trades’  Preparatory  School  pro- 
mises to  be  fruitful  of  good  results.  He  regrets 
that  the  Department  have  not  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal for  employing  one  of  the  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  woodwork  at  Callan  one  day  each 
week,  and  hopes  they  will  reconsider  their  de- 
cision, 11166. 


DROGHEDA,  The  Earl  of  .—(Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Supports  the  application  for  a grant  out 
of  unexpended  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the  De- 
partment towards  the  drainage  of  the  River 
Barrow,  12165-81. 


DOWNES,  R.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — Chair- 
man of  the  Westmeath  County  Council,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Agriculture, 
3177-8.  The  Department,  in  his  opinion,  should 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  an  elective  general 
Council,  which  should  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  and  of  all  public 
Boards  in  Ireland,  3179-95.  This  Council  would 
be  a Cabinet  or  Parliament  for  other  than  De- 
partmental work,  31G6-7.  If  the  question  of 
public  control  were  conceded  other  questions  affect- 
ing the  relations  at  present  subsisting  between  the 
Department  and  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
are  considered  of  primary  importance,  would  be- 
come matters  of  secondary  interest.  The  relations 
between  the  Board  and  the  Department  have  been 
very  friendly ; there  has  never  been  any  friction 
between  them.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
relations  may  not  always  continue,  _ and  to  pro- 
vide against  such  an  eventuality  it  would  be 
desirable,  failing  the  creation  of  an  elective 
Council  as  he  suggests,  to  define  and  enlarge  the 
Board’s  powers.  He  would  give  the  Board  power 
to  initiate  schemes  and  make  Provisional  Orders, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  veto  the  appointments  of 
the  principal  officers  on  the  Departmental  staff, 
and  of  members  of  Advisory  Committees.  The 
Council  of  Agriculture  should  also  be  empowered 
to  send  forward  proposals  adopted  by  them,  for 
consideration  by  the  Agricultural  Board  and  tho 
Department,  and  the  result  of  such  consideration 
should  be  duly  communicated  to  the  Council, 
3198-251. 


DUNNE,  C.  J.,  j.p. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A'\ 
member  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction, 
3777.  The  relations  between  the  Board  and  the 
Department  are  highly  satisfactory.  Schemes 
submitted  by  the  latter  are  fully  discussed  by  the 
Board,  to  whom  the  fullest  information  is  afforded 
by  the  Department’s  expert  advisers,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  initiative  in  such  matters  should  con- 
tinue to  come  from  the  Department.  Suggestions 
made  by  individual  members  in  favour  of  modi- 
fications of  schemes  are  always  entertained  and 
he  is  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  3778-9,  3828- 
44.  The  view  expressed  iii  opposition  to  the  ap- 

Ktment  of  non-irishmen  on  the  Department’s 
is  a mistaken  and  illogical  one  ana  he  doubts 
whether  it  would  have  been  practicable  to  establish 
the  existing  tweed  industry  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land if  non -Irish  experts  had  not  been  imported, 
3780-8.  As  trustee  of  the  Cork  butter  market  he 
had  special  opportunities  of  observing  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  improved  methods  of  butter- 
making adopted  at  the  Munster'  Dairy  School 
before  its  management  was  taken  over  by  the  De- 
partment, 3789-91.  The  School  has  been  enlarged' 
by  the  Department  and  the  number  of  students- 
has  also  greatly  increased,  3789,  and  while  there’ 
is  a difference  "of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
creamery  system  witness  believes  that  the  scientific- 
instruction  imparted  at  the  School  in  both  sys- 
tems, and  by  the  county  instructor,  has  effected 
further  improvement  and  will  have  equally  satis- 
factory results  with  those  previously  brought: 
about,  3800-5,  3824-6. 


DOYI.E,  Vert  Rev.  Canon,  p.p. — (Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Chairman  of  the  Kilkenny  Joint  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committee,  and  Member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  11077.  _ He  urges  the 
importance  of  creating  and  reviving  Irish  in- 
dustries, and  the  necessity  of  affording  State 
aid,  in  their  initial  stages,  for  the  training  of 
workers  11079-85.  Such  aid  should  be  given  to 
. every  new  industry,  provided  the  Department  are 


EASTHOPE,  A.  E. — (Summary  of  evidence)— Head 
Master  and  Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction  in 
County  Louth,  13421.  Gives  an  account  of  the 
work  carried  out  under  the  county  scheme  and  of  the 
allocation  of  funds  available  for  the  purpose. 
These  funds  are  inadequate  to  meet  existing  needs 
and  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  expand 
the  scheme  on  new  developments  of  work  in  which 
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EASTHOPE,  A.  E. — continued. 
instruction  is  sought.  An  annual  charge  of  con- 
siderable amount  has  been  incurred  in  repayment 
of  a loan  on  buildings  in  Dundalk,  and  unless 
the  funds  available  are  augmented  the  scheme  of 
work  will  have  to  be  curtailed,  13423-34,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  increased  receipts  expected 
to  accrue  from  the  operation  of  the  revised  Scheme 
of  South  Kensington  grants,  13435-59.  The  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  evening  schools,  owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  amount  payable  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  inadequate  and  offers  no  induce- 
ment to  their  formation,  13460-5.  Itinerant 
instruction  in  rural  districts  is  given  under  ad- 
verse conditions  and  it  is  suggested  that  National 
Schools  should  be  made  available  at  suitable 
centres,  for  the  purposes  of  such  instruction, 
13469-70. 

EATON,  S.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Tyrone  County  Council  and  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  7458*  He  speaks  of  the  benefits 
of  the  poultry  scheme  to  the  poorest  districts, 
7459-60.  Complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the 
class  of  stallions  introduced,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  some  hackney  sires  should  be  provided,  7461- 
70.  He  thinks  that  the  work  of  agricultural  in- 
struction should  not  be  restricted,  as  at  present, 
to  districts  containing  good  land,  but  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  remoter  districts,  where  the 
people  are  more  in  need  of  instruction,  7471, 
7479-80. 

EDMONDSON,  T.— (Summary  of  evidence)— Re- 
presentative of  the  Rathmines  Urban  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  13021,  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  13070.  Reads 
a memorandum  descriptive  of  the  specialised  course 
of  technical  training  afforded  in  the  local  School 
of  Commerce.  The  Committee  state,  inter  alia,  that 
their  relations  with  the  Department  have  always 
been  amicable ; that  they  are  of  opinion  that  Sir 
H.  Plunkett  should  be  retained  in  the  position 
of  Vice-President ; that  the  Vice-President  should 
be  a permanent  official  of  the  Department ; that 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  Department  should  be 
concerned  merely  with  the  supervision  of  Tech- 
nical Schools,  that  they  should  also  initiate  and 
push  forward  movements  having  for  their  object 
the  creation  of  a medium  in  which  the  schools 
can  be  nourished;  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  defraying  from  moneys  voted  for  primary 
education  the  expense  of  making  good,  in  Tech- 
nical Schools,  the  defective  elementary  instruction 
of  students  ; and  that  additional  funds  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for 
providing  grants  for  buildings,  13024.  Witness 
•suggests  the  desirability  of  encouraging  country 
students  to  come  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  instruction  provided  in 
the  School  of  Commerce,  13025-42.  No  estimate 
has  been  formed  of  the  amount  of  increased  revenue 
available  for  the  School  under  the  new  scheme  of 
. capitation  grants,  13044-7,  13057-61 ; nor  have 
the  Committee  considered  the  question  of  claiming 
from  moneys  already  voted  by  Parliament,  grants 
. payable  in  respect  of  the  elementary  instruction 
of  students  attending  the  School  of  Commerce, 
13048-55.  The  existing  revenue  is  adequate  for 
the  present  requirements  of  the  School,  13062  ; 
if  additional  revenue  is  earned  from  the  two 
•sources  mentioned  witness  is  unable  to  say  whether 
the  lump  grant  now  received  from  the  Department 
would  be  liable  to  fluctuation,  or  whether  it  would 
be  practicable  to  provide  an  annual  balance  suffi- 
•■cient  to  provide  for  additional  building  accom- 
modation, 13063-7.  He  refers  to  the  successes  of 
some  of  the  students,  13068-9.  As  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction-  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  Board  have  no  effective  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Department’s  schemes 
and  that  unless  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve 
their  usefulness  it  would  be  better  to  supersede  the 
Board,  13070-1. 


EGAN,  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Member  of  the 
King’s  County  Agricultural  Committee,  11720. 
He  does  not  think  that  there  has  been  an  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  horses  commensurate 


EGAN,  J. — continued. 

with  the  expenditure  of  money  incurred,  and  com- 
plains that  his  Committee  were  not  officially  in- 
formed of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Department  with 
respect  to  the  steps  taken  to  re-create  the  breed 
of  the  Irish  draught-horse,  11722-6.  He  recom- 
mends the  castration  of  all  unsound  sire  horses 
and  cattle,  11731-2,  and  criticises  the  instructions 
in  the  Department’s  leaflets  as  to  the  feeding  of 
bulls,  11742.  The  prices  realised  for  butter  and 
poultry  remain  low,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  count}  schemes,  and  better 
marketing  facilities  are  needed  to  provide  a 
remedy,  11745-53. 


ELLIS,  W.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— Represents  the 
owners  of  the  eel  fisheries  on  the  River  Bann, 
7882.  He  supplements  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
M'Dermott,  and  asks  that  the  Department  should 
assist  owners  in  the  protection  of  the  inland 
fisheries.  He  also  agrees  with  Mr.  M‘Dermott  in 
recommending  the  reconstitution  of  the  Fishery 
Branch  of  the  Department,  7883-901. 


EMLY,  Lord.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A.  repre- 
sentative of  the  Limerick  County  Council,  5232. 
Protests  against  the  retention  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  in  any  official  capacity,  5233.  Refers 
to  the  county  schemes  and  to  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  connection  therewith,  5235-6 ; 
to  Dr.  Starkie's  evidence  on  the  condition  of 
National  schools,  5237-8  ; urges  an  extension  of 
the  oourses  of  itinerant  instruction,  5239  ; con- 
siders that  manual  instruction  should  preferably 
be  taught  to  young  people  rather  than  to  adults, 
5242 ; and  in  National  schools,  5243 ; likewise 
horticulture,  5244-53. 


ENNIS,  M.  A.,  j.p. — ( Summary  of  evidence)— A. 
representative  of  the  County  Councils’  General 
Council,  the  Wexford  County  Council,  and  Wex- 
ford Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
10999.  Reconstruction  of  the  Department,  the 
Agricultural  Council,  and  Board  of  Agriculture, 
11001-13.  Encouragement  of  tillage,  fruit  cul- 
ture, tobacco  growing,  poultry  farming,  and 
kindred  agricultural  industries,  11013-8.  Agri- 
cultural stations,  11019-21.  Transit  facilities, 
11022-5.  Iveagh-Pirie  motor  scheme,  11026-30. 
Nationalisation  of  railways,  11031.  Industrial 
development,  11032.  Acquisition  of  Petty  Ses- 
sions Courthouses  for  purposes  of  agricultural 
and  technical  instruction,  11033-7.  Agricultural 
banks  and  flotation  of  county  stock,  11037-45. 
Live  stock  schemes  and  Veterinary  Dispensaries, 
11051.  Sea  Fisheries,  11051-63.  Distribution  of 
funds  for  technical  instruction  in  urban  and 
rural  districts,  11064.  County  and  university 
scholarships,  11064-74.  Trades’  Preparatory 
Schools,  11075. 


EVERARD,  Col.  N.,  h.m.l. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— President  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  Chairman  of 
the  Meath  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  14655.  Recites  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  contribution  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  March,  1906,  to  the  funds  of  the  I.A.O.S., 
14656 ; explains  the  reasons  for  the  emission 
from  the  published  accounts  of  the  Society  of  any 
reference  to  the  grant  previously  made,  14658-60  ; 
and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  work  done 
locally  by  two  agricultural  and  industrial  co- 
operative societies,  14660-8.  Constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Absence  of  db  ;ct  initia- 
tive, 14673,  and  need  for  greater  publicity  to  the 
Board’s  proceedings,  14674.  He  has  never  wit- 
nessed any  cleavage  between  the  nominated  and 
elected  elements  of  the  Board,  14679  ; the  retention 
of  the  former  element  is  necessary,  but  their 
number  might  now  be  reduced  and  a larger 
representation  given  to  the  elected  element,  14675- 
80.  Constitution  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 
He  recommends  a similar  enlargement  of  the 
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■elected  element  on  this  Body,  14675-80.  Consti- 
tution of  County  Committees.  Though  the  mem- 
bership is  laige  the  attendance  is  small  and 
mainly  confined  to  persons  who  are  not  members 
of  the  County  Council,  14681-5. 

Witness  speaks  of  the  improvements  effected 
in  Meath  by  the  working  of  the  live  stock, 
poultry-keeping,  butter-making,  cottage  and  farm 
prize  schemes,  and  by  the  domestic  economy  and 
manual  instruction  classes,  14686.  He  refers  to 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sweetman,  14668-9, 
14671,  and  directs  attention  to  the  need  for  pro- 
viding co-operative  agricultural  instruction  to 
small  occupiers,  including  migrants,  in  the  West, 
who  have  purchased  their  holdings,  14689-700. 


FALKINER,  C.  L.,  m.a. — ( Summary  of  evidence ) 
— A member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Dublin  Museum,  13709.  He  directs  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  Museum  and  to  certain  matters 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  affect  its 
efficiency,  13710-35,  13755-7. 


FAVELL,  A. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Secretary 
of  the  County  Kildare  Joint  Technical  Committee, 
13472.  Gives  an  account  of  the  work  performed 
under  the  schemes  in  the  past  three  years  and  of 
the  substantial  progress  made.  The  manual  in- 
struction classes  are  most  popular  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  the  attendances  excellent.  The 
domestic  economy  classes  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  some  districts,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  suitable  accommodation.  The  Com 
mittee  complain  that  notwithstanding  the 
expansion  of  their  work  the  contribution  from 
the  Department  has  remained  stationary.  Fur- 
ther, much-needed  expansion  is  impracticable  and 
the  provision  of  increased  funds  for  the  purpose 
is  desired.  Funds  for  buildings  are  also  required, 
.and  these,  if  possible,  should  be  retrospective  in 
their  operation.  A closer  co-ordination  of  the 
systems  of  primary  and  technical  education  is 
necessary ; children  in  attendance  at  primary 
schools  should  be  allowed,  during  school  hours, 
to  receive  instruction  under  the  technical  scheme, 
and  the  present  restriction  on  the  attendance  of 
these  children  at  evening  classes  should  be  re- 
moved. The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Department  should  be  empowered  to  provide  in- 
struction for  the  training  of  hands  for  suitable 
industries,  and  that  experts  should  be  employed 
to  advise  those  about  to  establish  industries, 
13473-89. 


FINLAY,  Rev.  T.  A.,  f.r.u.i.,  s.j .—(Summary  of 
evidence ) — A representative  of  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  3500. 

Relations  of  the  Department  to 

(a.)  The  Board.  These  have  been  most  har- 
monious, 3512.  Effective  control  is  exercised 
by  the  Board,  3515,  and  Schemes  submitted 
to  it  have  been  critically  examined  and,  in 
some  cases  rejected,  3513-4.  County  Borough 
Schemes,  however,  unlike  other  Schemes,  are 
not  required  by  Statute  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  should  be  removed. 
Had  the  City  of  Dublin  Scheme  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Board  the  points  of  difference 
that  have  arisen  in  the  absence  of  such 
< reference  would  have  been  settled  by  discus- 
? sion,  3517-31.  Adaptation  of  Schemes  to 
local  requirements,  3583 
( b .)  The  Consultative  Committee  of  Education. 
As  at  present  constituted  it  is  merely  an  ad- 
junct of  the  Department  and  is  not  suffi- 
ciently identified  with  the  Boards  of  National 
and  Intermediate  Education.  The  Com- 
mittee should  meet  at  stated  intervals,  3533-8. 
Usefulness  of  its  deliberations,  3534,  3540-1. 
(c.)  The  Board  of  Intermediate  Education. 
The  Department’s  programme  of  science  in- 
struction in  secondary  schools,  3544-51. 
Action  of  the  Executive  Government  in  with- 
holding an  Inspectorate  from  the  Board, 
3545-8,  3561-75. 


FINLAY,  Rev.  T.  A.,  f.b.u.i.,  s.j. — continued. 
(d.)  The  I.A.O.S.  Duty  of  the  Department  to 
promote  and  to  aid  co-operation  among  the 
farming  population,  3552-3.  Progress  of  the 
Society’s  work  before  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment and  effect  of  such  creation  upon  its 
receipts  from  private  sources,  3554-6.  The 
Department's  contribution  to  the  Society  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  aid  should  be 
given,  3557-8. 

Educational  policy  of  the  Department,  initial 
difficulties  and  general  results,  3505-11.  Primary 
education.  The  desirability  of  directing  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  of  children  in  rural  schools 
towards  rural  conditions,  3583-4,  and  of  affording, 
for  the  purpose,  adequate  training  of  teachers  by 
the  Department,  3586-94.  Industries.  The  pro- 
blem of  rural  industries,  3595-602.  Objections  to 
State  subsidies,  3603-8 ; under  a scheme  of  Home 
Rule  witness  would  approve  of  bounties  and.  pro- 
tective tariffs,  3609-16. 


FITZMAURICE,  W. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Supports  the  application  for  a contribution  out 
of  unexpended  moneys  lying  to  the  credit  of  the 
Department  towards  the  drainage  of  the  River 
Barrow,  12182-203. 


FLANAGAN,  T.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Mem- 
ber of  the  Sligo  County  Council  and  of  the  Urban 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  7122.  It  is 
considered  that  the  County  Committee  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  seeding  and  manuring  of 
experimental  plots,  and  over  the  inspectors  sent 
down  by  the  Department,  7124-5.  The  county  re- 
quires an  agricultural  instructor,  7129.  He  con- 
siders that  the  distribution  of  the  county  funds 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  county  authorities, 
7132-3.  The  instruction  given  by  the  instructors 
is  too  theoretical,  7136  ; Professor  Mason  and  Mr. 
Gallagher  are  much  appreciated,  7136.  The 
County  Committee  should  lend  ploughs  for  the 
use  of  small  f amiers  on  mountain  lands,  7137-8. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Department’s  action  with 
respect  to  the  Sligo  Shirt  Factory  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  7139.  There  should  be  Government 
protection  for  the  butter  industry,  7140-1.  The 
swine  industry  requires  attention ; premiums 
should  be  given  for  neat  styes,  etc.,  7142. 


FLETCHER,  G.,  f.g.s. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Technical  In- 
struction, 2083.  Brief  survey  of  the  state  of 
education,  primary  and  secondary,  at  the  time 
the  Department  was  established,  2087-2111. 

Buildings.  Aid  afforded  by  Department,  2198a- 
204,  2336.  The  need  for  better  buildings  and 
for  additional  funds,  2337 

Central  Institutions. 

Royal  College  of  Science;  re-organisation  of  and 
its  relations  to  the  Department,  2668-81. 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art;  re-organisation 
of  ana  courses  of  instruction,  2681-2.  Delay 
in  appointment  of  Head  Master,  2425,  2683- 
95.  Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy; 
re-organisation  of,  courses  of  instruction,  and 
statistics  of  students  in  training,  2695-708, 
2711. 

Congested  Districts.  Removal  of  restriction  im- 
posed by  Section  18  of  Act  of  1899,  2302. 
Limitation  of  Department’s  operations  in  and 
insufficiency  of  funds,  2303-6,  2318-24.  Over- 
lapoing  of  functions  of  Department  and 
C.D.B.,  2305,  2307-17. 

Domestic  Economy. 

In  Secondary  Schools.  Considerations  leading 
to  the  organisation  of  a system  of  practical 
instruction,  2106-11.  The  Department  s 
Scheme  of  1901,  2111,  and  its  introduction, 
2192-8.  Establishment  of  resident  schools  of 
instruction,  2198a-204. 

Under  local  Schemes.  Instruction  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 2257,  2260.  Popularity  of  itinerant 
instruction,  2269 ; classes  of  girls  who  attend, 
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2272.  Progress  of  urban  and  rural  schemes, 
and  growth  of  expenditure,  2275-88.  Suita- 
bility of  premises  in  which  itinerant  instruc- 
tion is  given,  2291-2 ; difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation ; suggested  solution,  2293-9. 
The  teaching  of  domestic  economy  a com- 
pulsory subject  in  Industries  classes  for  girls, 
2338-61. 

Exhibitions  ( Feiseanna ),  Aid  to,  2337a-8. 

Finance. 

Endowment  Fund.  Mode  of  allocation  of  the 
annual  sum  of  £55,000,  2244.  Supplemental 
grant  of  £7,500  a year  from  the  Agricultural 
Board,  2248,  2302. 

Equivalent  Grant.  History  of.  A grant 
j placed  for  the  first  time  in  1891-2  on  the  Esti- 

mates under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1889,  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Grant  withdrawn 
from  Great  Britain  when  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties  were  made  available  there  for 
technical  instruction  and  for  other  purposes 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890.  Ire- 
land’s share  of  these  duties  was  not  expended 
on  technical  education  ; it  was  allocated  by 
the  Act  of  1890  to  primary  and  secondary 
education  and  the  voted  grants  for  technical 
instruction  (withdrawn  from  Great  Britain) 
— the  administration  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  by  the  Act  of  1899 
— were  continued  to  Ireland  for  a further 
period  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  were  replaced  by  a contribution, 
double  in  amount,  from  the  Development 
Grant.  Comparison  of  amounts  expended  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  ten 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment,  2092-7,  2104,  2754-9.  Expendi- 
ture of  the  annual  sum  of  £7,000  provided 
out  of  the  Development  Grant,  2828-52. 

Science  and  Art  Grants.  Number  of  schools  in 
receipt  of  grants  in  1900-1,  and  the  amount 

, paid,  2090.  Administration  of  grants  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  by  Act  of  1899,  2104. 
Revised  scheme  of  grants  to  schools  other 
than  day  secondary  schools,  2425-30,  2581  6, 
2760-80. 

Industries  classes.  Schemes  for  girls  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 2338-63. 

Industries.  Efforts  made  by  the  Department 
towards  the  encouragement  of ; powers  of 
Department  under  the  Act  of  1899  and  how 
availed  of,  2431.  Aid  through  county  and 
urban  schemes,  2434-41.  Action  of  Depart- 
ment in  the  cases  of  the  following  indus- 
tries: — Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills,  2440-8; 
Athlone,  2442-8 ; Galway  quarries,  2449-52 ; 
Wexford  Straw  Hat,  2453  ; Mullabawn  Shirt- 
making, 2453-93  ; Straw  plaiting,  2493  ; Con- 

.>  nemara  straw  (bottle)  envelopes,  2494 ; 
Ahogill  and  Portglenone  hand-loom  weaving, 
2494.  Limitations  imposed  by  Section  30  of 
Act,  2508-63.  Technological  subjects  for 
which  grants  were  made  in  England  before 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  2564-80, 
2586-7,  2612-9.  Application  to  industrial 
training  of  the  new  scheme  of  grants  to  non- 
secondary schools,  2581-6.  Assistance,  other 
than  by  technical  instruction,  to  commercial 
enterprise  in  its  initial  stages,  2620-37 ; by 
means  of  State  loans,  2638-50.  The  question 
of  a commercial  bureau,  2651-5. 

Laboratories  in  secondary  schools.  Free  grant  pro- 
vided by  Treasury  for  equipment  of  labora- 
tories, 2111,  and  for  their  maintenance, 
2126  ; supplemented  by  grants  from  the  En- 
dowment, 2137-8,  and  from  the  joint  fund, 
2139-44. 

Manual  Instruction. 

In  Secondary  Schools.  Considerations  leading 
to  the  organisation  of  a system  of  practical 
instruction,  2106-11.  The  Department’s  pro- 
gramme, 2111. 

Under  local  Schemes.  Instruction  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, training  of  itinerant  teachers,  courses 
of  instruction  and  working  of  Schemes,  2260-3. 
The  Kilkenny  Guild  of  wood-workers,  2263-6. 
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Primary  Schools.  Standard  of  elementary  educa- 
tion of  students  in  attendance  at  technical 
classes,  2328-35.  Teaching  of  drawing  and 
manual  instruction  in  primary  schools— 
position  of  the  Department  with  respect  to, 
2719-51,  and  to  domestic  economy  instruction, 
2751-3,  16797-801.  The  Commissioners’  pro- 
gramme in  drawing  and  manual  instruction, 

' 2853,  2856-60;  supplementary  training  of 

primary  school  teachers  at  technical  classes, 
and  also  in  experimental  science,  2855,  2857. 
Adequacy  of  the  programme  of  elementary 
teaching  at  evening  continuation  classes  in 
relation  to  further  technical  training, 
16801-9. 

Eolations  of  Department  to 

(a.)  Committees  of  Technical  Instruction.  For- 
mation of  Committees  and  methods  adopted 
in  the  organisation  of  Schemes,  2233.  For- 
mation ot  joint  Committees,  2236-8,  2244. 
Allocation  of  funds,  2244.  Adaptation  of 
Schemes  to  local  needs,  2254,  2337a.  Diffi- 
culties in  early  years  due  to  inexperience  of 
Committees  and  their  officers ; how  met,  2236- 
8,  2254.  I? e-examination.  Procedure  in  the 
framing  of  Schemes ; Committees’  power  of 
initiative,  16572. 

( b .)  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  2254, 
16573. 

(c.)  Consultative  Committee  of  Education. 
Results  of  discussions  by  Committee,  2191. 

(d,)  Secondary  Schools.  Issue  of  Department’s 
programme  of  practical  instruction  in  experi- 
mental science,  drawing  manual  instruction 
and  domestic  economy  ; payments  based  upon 
attendance  and  efficiency  as  determined  by 
inspection,  2111.  Results  of  system  of  in- 
spection, 2178-9.  Provision  of  laboratories, 
2111,  and  assistance  rendered  in  this  con- 
nection by  inspectors,  2146.  The  training  of 
teachers  in  laboratory  work  by  attendance  at 
summer  courses  and  other  exceptional  means, 
2150-9.  Cost  of  summer  courses,  2156,  2171. 
Establishment  of  a Committee  of  Heads  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  its  work,  2189-91. 
Introduction  of  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy,  2192-8 ; establishment  of  special 
schools  for,  2198a-2204. 

Scholarships. 

Central  Institutions.  At  Training  School  of 
Domestic  Eoonomy,  2695,  2710  ; Royal  College 
of  Science,  2710 ; Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
2710. 

Under  local  Schemes.  For  boys  from  National 
Schools  tenable  at  Secondary  Schools,  2257-8, 
2710,  2715-8.  Industrial  Scholarships,  2440- 
1,  2710.  At  Trades’  Preparatory  Schools, 
2710.  At  resident  schools  of  domestic 
economy,  2710.  Commercial’  scholarships, 
2656-66,  2710. 

Teachers.  Training  of,  for  domestic  economy  in- 
struction, 2267-9,  2695,  2703,  2710-5;  for 
manual  instruction,  2260-3 ; for  commercial 
subjects,  2656-67,  2710.  Cost  of  summer 
courses  of  training,  2156,  2171.  Courses  for 
Nuns,  2173-6.  T< e-examination.  Qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  16575-90. 

Trades'  Preparatory  Schools.  Establishment  of 
and  sources  from  which  financed,  2205-33. 
Their  number  limited,  2205,  2228.  Provision 
and  methods  of  such  schools  in  England, 
2591-611. 

Urban  Schemes.  Organisation  of  Schemes,  for- 
mation of  Statutory  Committees,  methods 
adopted  to  assist  in  framing  Schemes,  2233. 
Formation  of  joint  Committees,  2236-8,  2244. 
Funds  available,  principles  underlying  the 
mode  of  allocation,  2244.  Adaptation  of 
Schemes  to  local  necessities,  2254,  2337a. 
Progress  of  instruction  at  evening  technical 
classes,  2325.  Standard  of  elementary  edu- 
cation of  Students  in  attendance,  2328-35- 
Insufficiency  of  provision  made  for  evening 
classes  in  connection  with  the  Regulations  of 
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National  Board,  2331-3.  Appointment  of 
principals  and  teachers  of  technical  schools, 
procedure  and  powers  of  Department,.  2363- 
424,  2861-80. 

Miscellaneous.  Action  of  Department  in  some 
matters  specifically  refenred  to  by  witnesses — 
the  Portadown  lace-crocliet  class,  16543-71 ; 
qualifications  of  lace  instructress  in  County 
Monaghan,  16575-9 ; Father  Murphy’s  evi- 
dence at  Limerick,  16590-646  ; City  of  Dublin 
Scheme,  16647-97 ; County  Mayo  Scheme, 
16699-700 ; Galway  Scheme,  16701-15 ; 
Cork  Scheme,  16717 ; Cookstown  technical 
school,  16721-4 ; Killarney  school  of  domestic 
economy,  16727-31 ; Equipment  Grant  to 
Caherciveen  Convent,  16732  ; appointment  of 
instructor  in  County  Cavan,  16734-55  ; evi- 
dence of  Father  Dowling,  16784-7,  16790 ; 
evidence  of  Brother  Hennessy,  16788  ; domes- 
tic economy  instruction  in  National  Schools, 
16797-801 ; experimental  science  teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools,  16774a-83  ; Honours  ex- 
amination in  experimental  science,  16810-7 ; 
multiplication  of  laboratories  in  Omagh, 
16817-21. 


FLYNN,  P.  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— Secretary 
of  the  Tipperary  Urban  (Joint)  Technical  Com- 
mittee, 5055.  Additional  instructors  are  required 
in  the  Technical  School  ; the  results  fees  for 
manual  instruction  are  inadequate,  5506.  The 
science  evening  class  has  failed  to  attract  stu- 
dents, and  the  giving  of  prizes  would,  he  suggests, 
stimulate  a better  attendance,  5808.  At  the  same 
time,  he  considers  it  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
closer  application  of  technical  instruction  to  the 
life-conditions  of  the  people,  to  regenerate  in- 
dustries, and  thus  to  give  the  instruction  a 
marketable  value.  The  development  of  advanced 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  district,  which  is 
predominantly  rural,  is  desirable,  but  the  Com- 
mittee are  debarred  from  expending  funds  in  this 
direction.  Inspectors’  visits  are  too  rare ; the  In- 
spectors should  be  appointed  by  competitive 
examination,  and  be  able  to  advise  the  local 
•authority  as  to  the  best  means  of  adapting  their 
work  to  local  conditions.  Additional  funds  for 
these  purposes  are  essential,  5508-21.  It  should 
he  possible  to  bring  about  such  a combination  of 
forces  between  urban  and  rural  interests  as  to 
secure  the  full  development  of  both  agricultural 
and  urban  instruction,  5522,  5524-5.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  County  Committee  from 
supplying  funds  for  agricultural  instruction  in 
urban  schools,  5523,  but  this  they  are  not  likely 
to  do,  5525-6. 


FOGARTY,  AY.  G. — Secretary  to  the  Galway  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
6040.  Supplements  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Glynn 
as  to  the  relations  between  Department  and 
County  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  scheme 
for  payment  by  a Capitation  Grant  in  convents, 
6042-4.  Greater  freedom  should  be  allowed  to 
County  Committees  in  the  preparation  of 
schemes,  6044-54.  He  does  not  wish  to  convey 
that  the  Department  are  not  actuated  by  the  best 
intentions,  but  considers  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  local  opinion,  6049:  The  action 
of  the  Department  constantly  tends  to  sap  the 
Committee’s  sense  of  responsibility,  6C54.  Suc- 
cess has  resulted  from  the'  county  schemes,  and 
the  Committee  are  working  them  extensively, 
6054.  Itinerant  instruction  is  not  sufficient ; 
permanent  centres  are  required,  and  should  be 
formed  in  convents  where  they  exist ; the  share 
of  the  county  in  the  funds  for  technical  instruc- 
tion, relatively  to  other  counties,  is  insufficient ; 
a technical  institute  should  be  erected  in  each  of 
the  ten  unions  in  the  county  at  a cost,  estimated 
at  £15,000 ; the.  money  to  be  supplied  either  by 
way  of  free  grant  or  loan,  6054.  Children  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  at  an  earlier  age  from 
National  schools  to  domestic  economy  classes, 
6054.  The  County  Committee  are  allowed  by  the 
Department  even  less  freedom  in  the  case  of  agri- 
culture than  technical  schemes,  6069,  6077.  The 
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Committee  are  bound  to  keep  within  the  lines  of 
the  general  scheme  of  the  Department,  6069-70. 
The  Department  invite  suggestions  from  the  Com- 
mittee, 607i,  and  the  Committee  have  occa- 
sionally furnished  them,  6074.  The  witness  was 
pressed  to  mention  instances  in  which  proposals 
made  by  the  Committee  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Department,  6075-81.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
give  an  instance  off-hand,  6081,  but  subsequently 
handed  in  a list  of  three  cases,  6130a. 


FOLEY,  E.,  Alderman.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) 
— Member  of  the  Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  6844.  Agrees  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee, 
6845.  Considers  that  short  lectures  in  domestic 
economy  and  cleanliness  should  be  given  in  school 
hours  to  children  in  primary  schools,  6849-50 ; 
and  that  leaflets  on  these  subjects  should  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  children,  6851—2.  He  dis- 
approves of  gardens  in  connection  with  schools, 
6853.  The  county  formerly  had  an  agricultural 
instructor;  he  was  sent  away  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Department,  who  over-ruled  the  wishes  of 
the  Committee,  6853-7.  AYitness  was  only  re- 
cently informed  that  farmers  could  have  their 
seeds"  analysed  for  a nominal  sum ; the  fact 
ought  to  have  been  made  known  earlier  to  the 
Committee,  6859-65.  The  accommodation  in  the 
Urban  Technical  School  is  inadequate,  6870  ; and 
the  Committee  is  prevented,  in  consequence,  from 
extending  the  instruction,  6872. 

FORDE,  Revd.  J.  D.,  m.a. — ( Summary  of  evidence.) 
— A Protestant  clergyman,  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Tipperary  Urban  (Joint)  Technical  Committee, 
5436-7.  The  relations  of  the  Committee  with  the 
Department  are  most  friendly,  5438.  Lays  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  providing  a building  fund, 
and  of  augmenting  the  grant  for  technical  in- 
struction ; one  of  the  chief  requirements  is  {he 
extension  of  the  period  for  scholarships  in 
secondary  schools,  5440—1.  There  is  need  for 
more  supervision  of  technical  classes  by  experts 
with  local  knowledge,  5443.  AYitness  considers 
that  technical  instruction  has  not  sufficient  bear- 
ing on  the  life  of  the  people  to  equip  them  for 
industrial  pursuits ; nor  does  he  think  it  is 
sufficiently  connected  with  agriculture,  5446. 
The  Committee  consider  that  scholarships  should 
be  given  to  girls  for  training  in  Dublin  iri 
domestic  economy,  5447.  Facilities  should  be 
afforded  for  marketing  fowl  in  England,  5447. 
He  thinks  the  State  should  finance  the  promotion 
of  industries,  5448-61. 


FORTH,  F.  C.  Assoc.  R.C.Sc.I.—  {Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Principal  of  the  Belfast  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  9542.  State  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Belfast  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1899  ; steps  taken  to  consolidate  the  work 
under  the  authority  of  tho  City  Corporation ; 
organisation  and  administration  of  the  Technical 
Institute,  9543-60.  Occupations  of  students  in 
attendance,  9561-3.  Further  developments  in  con- 
templation, 10358.  Financial  statement ; receipts 
and  expenditure,  10324 ; charges  incurred  by  the 
Corporation  on  account  of  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  new  buildings— request  for  grant  in  aid, 
10325-35  ; the  revised  scheme  of  capitation  grants 
— their  value  in  mitigation  of  the  burden  of  local 
expenditure,  10336-58.  Primary  education ; in- 
adequacy of  the  teaching  at  elementary  schools  in 
relation  to  subsequent  technical  training,  9654 ; tho 
necessity  of  providing  a remedy  by  improving  the 
elementary  system,  10318.  Secondary  education 
aims  mainly  at  University  training,  and  the  per- 
centace  of  pupils  receiving  secondary  education 
in  Belfast  is  so  low  as  to  preclude  reliance  upon  a 
supply  of  students  for  technical  training  through 
this  medium,  10318.  Evening  continuation  schools 
under  the  National  Board ; unsuitability  of  pro- 
gramme to  the  requirements  of  industrial  centres 
and  insufficiency  of  grants,  9565-84.  Trades 
Preparatory  School ; establishment  of,  courses  of 
instruction,  classes  in  attendance,  success  of 
school,  10318-24. 
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FOY,  P.  B.—  (Summary  of  evidence)— A.  represen- 
tative of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutes,  13646.  Refers  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
liminary scientific  training  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools  ; to  the  tendency  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s present  programme  in  Science ; and  to 
the  difficulties  experienced  due  to  lack  of  practical 
training  in  primary  schools,  13647-51. 


FRASER,  J.  W.,  j.p. — (Summary  of  evidence.)— 
President  of  the  Irish  Mill  Owners’  Defence 
Association,  9796,  and  Chairman  of  Fraser  and 
Haugliton,  Limited,  a firm  engaged  in  the  bleach- 
ing and  finishing  business  on  the  River  Maine, 
near  Cullybackey.  There  are  twenty-three  mills 
on  the  Maine  and  its  tributaries,  paying  in  wages 
about  £250,000  yearly.  The  existing  powers  of 
the  Department  under  the  fishery  laws  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  enlarge  them 
by  legislation.  As  they  stand  they  are  capable  of 
being  used  to  the  serious  embarrassment  of  the 
operations  of  the  milling  industry — c.g.,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  to  exempt  a 
mill-owner  from  putting  up  a salmon  lattice. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  such  an  order  of  the 
Inspectors,  and  refusal  of  the  exemption  would 
mean  the  stoppage  of  the  mill.  The  mill-owning 
industry  is  not  represented  in  the  Department. 
The  owners  'suggest  that  the  powers  of  the  In- 
spectors should  not  be  uncontrolled,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  from  an 
order  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  owners  also  suggest  the  adoption  of 
other  special  measures  to  ensure  that  the  Depart- 
ment shall  take  expert  opinion  in  matters 
affecting  fishery  legislation  and  its  bearing  on 
manufacturing  conditions.  Witness  takes  ex- 
ception to  statements  made  by  Mr.  M'Dermott  as 
to  the  injury  alleged  to  be  caused  by  mills  to  the 
fisheries,  9797-9805. 


FRIZELLE,  N.  J. — (Summary  of  evidence ) — 
Secretary  of  the  Wexford  County  Council  and 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  10842.’  Supports  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Hore  in  favour  of  the  re- 
constitution of  the  Council,  the  two  Boards,  and 
the  Department,  10844-9.  The  relations  of  his 
Committee  with  the  Department  have  been  most 
cordial,  10850.  As  a result  of  consultations  be- 
tween them  the  live-stock  schemes,  which  have 
worked  successfully,  have  been  brought  into 
greater  conformity  with  local  wishes.  Itinerant 
agricultural  instruction  has  also  been  attended 
with  satisfactory  results,  especially  in  the  uses 
«f  artificial  manures,  10850-1.  The  failures  to 
pass  the  elementary  examinations  for  admission 
to  agricultural  classes  suggest  defects  in  the  sys- 
tem of  primary  education,  and  it  is  considered 
that  instruction  in  rural  schools  should  be  more 
closely  identified  with  rural  interests,  10864.  He 
refers  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  farmers’  as- 
sociations, established  by  the  agricultural  instruc- 
^°r>  _and  contrasts  these  associations  with  the 
I.A.O.S.  financial  aid  to  which,  by  the  Depart- 
ment, is  strongly  resented,  10874-9.  The  work  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  should  be  amalgamated  with  that  of 
the  Department,  and  carried  on  by  the  officials 
of  the  latter,  10880.  Pending,  however,  the  pro- 
vision of  improved  marketing  and  railway  facili- 
ties, it  will  not  be  practicable  to  effectively  de- 
velop agriculture  in  Ireland  10880.  Witness 
criticises  the  leaflets  issued  by  the  Department, 
and  recommends  the  addition  of  a journalist  to 
the  staff  for  the  better  preparation  of  these  docu- 
ments,  10874.  As  regards  technical  instruction, 
he  alludes  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  in  rural 
districts,  • suitable  buildings  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  work,  10865-6.  While  he  does  not  think  that 
manual  instruction  in  such  districts  is  super- 
fluous, he  considers  that  they  would  be  better 
served  by  agricultural  instruction,  10870.  A 
school  of  domestic  economy  has  been  established 
at  Ramsgrange,  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  given 
in  National  Schools,  and  if  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  securing  adequate  payment  to  the 
Committee  by  the  National  Board  in  respect  of 
such  instruction,  it  would  be  largely  adopted 
throughout  the  county,  10881-903.  He  draws 
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attention  to  the  refusal  of  the  Department  to 
allow  savings  under  an  approved  scheme  to  be 
expended  on  purposes  not  originally  contem- 
plated, 10851-9,  and  to  the  inconvenienoe  caused 
by  the  rule  requiring  his  accounts  to  be  closed  at. 
different  dates,  10871-3. 


GALYIN,  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Chairman 
of  the  County  Roscommon  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  6242,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
6270.  The  relations  between  the  Department  and 
County  Committees  have  been  most  satisfactory, 
and  no  friction  has  occurred,  6243,  6267,  6270. 
All  the  Department’s  schemes,  suitable  to  the- 
county,  have  been  put  into  operation,  and  are 
working  successfully,  6243.  The  bull  premiums  have 
been  fully  taken  up  j more  could  be  allotted  if 
money  were  available,  6246,  6248,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  county  are  unaffected  by  the  live- 
stock scheme  from  this  cause,  6249.  There  is  a 
visible  improvement  in  cattle  where  the  scheme 
operates,  6251,  and  the  breed  of  pigs,  especially, 
has  been  greatly  improved,  6253.  The  butter 
scheme  is  very  successful,  and  prices  have  im- 
proved ; additional  instructors  are  required, 
6253.  The  poultry  scheme  is  also  working  satis- 
factorily, 6253-9  ; a large  number  of  people  sub- 
sist mainly  on  the  profits  from  this  industry, 
6260.  Itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been 
successful,  6265.  In  the  preparation  of  the  agri- 
cultural scheme  there  have  been  frequent  inter- 
changes of  views  between  the  Committee  and  the 
Department,  and  suggestions  have  been  freely 
offered  on  both  sides,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  them,  6267-8.  On  the  technical  side  the- 
domestic  economy  classes  are  popular  and  well! 
attended,  and  the  demand  for  itinerant  instruc- 
tion in  wood-work  cannot  be  met,  6266.  Five 
scholarships  have  been  given  for  boys  in  Secon- 
dary schools,  6269.  The  Committee  were  anxious- 
to  appoint  four  instructresses  in  crochet-work, 
but  the  Department  sanctioned  two  only,  6270. 
Complaint  is  made  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
funds  contributed  towards  technical  education  in 
the  country ; if  these  are  not  increased  many  of 
the  schemes  must  be  abandoned,  6270.  Witness 
considers  that  the  functions  of  the  Council  cf 
Agriculture  are  in  need  of  enlargement ; its- 
work  is,  at  present,  of  slight  value,  6270 ; lie 
would  prefer  that  the  Council  as  well  as  the- 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  wholly  elected — 
provision  being  made  on  the  same  principle  for 
minority  representation,  6274. 


GARRETT,  H.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Inspector 
for  Technical  Instruction  in  Ulster,  7814.  He 
replies  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Ward  on 
the  subject  of  the  sprigging  classes  in  Donegal, 
7815-23.  (Vide  evidence  of  Mr  Ward,  7801-7803). 


GEORGESON,  G.,  j.p. — (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
A representative  of  the  Fish  Curers’  Association, 
4655.  Advocates  the  establishment  of  a Fishery 
Board,  on  the  lines  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board, 
and  of  a brand  or  national  trade-mark  for  fish.. 
4656-742. 


GILL,  T.  P. — (Summary  of  evidence) — Secretary  of 
the  Department,  660. 

Organisation  of  the  Department.  General,  662, 
667,  693.  Position  of  Chief  Secretary,  1237 ; 
of  Vice-President,  1239 ; of  Secretary,  661, 
663,  667,  1240-3.  Distribution  of  Depart- 
ment’s work  among  its  various  branches — 
Agricultural  branch,  667-76 ; Technical  In- 
struction branch,  677  ; Fisheries  branch,  677- 
83 ; Statistics  and  Intelligence  branch,  683- 
90 ; Veterinary  branch,  690 ; Accounts 
branch,  692  ; Registry,  692  ; Internal  organi- 
sation, generally,  696-706,  1237-89.  Central 
Institutions  administered  by  Department — 
Royal  College  of  Science,  690-2,  scholarships 
to  students  of  artisan  class,  958-64  ; Museum 
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of  Science  and  Ait,  691-2,  functions  of 
Board  of  Visitors,  791-800,  their  relations 
to  Department,  17112-5  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, 691-2;  National  Library,  691-2;  Geo- 
logical Survey,  691-2,  801-2,  1037. 

Constitution  of 

(a)  Council  of  Agriculture.  The  nominated 
element,  708.  Powers  of  Council  and  their 
extension,  709-12.  , . . T 

(l)  Boards  of  Agriculture  and.  I ex  tint  cal  in- 
struction. The  nominated  element,  708. 
Powers  of  Boards  and  their  extension,  709- 

(c)  Consultative  Committee  of  Education,  695, 
936-8.  Without  specific  powers,  945-7  ; effec- 
tiveness of  Committee,  939,  940-4,  982. 

"Relations  of  Department  to 

(a)  Council  of  Agriculture,  708-11. 

(b)  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. Absence  of  friction,  713,  720-1. 
Cognisance  of  expenditure  by,  714-90,  805-48, 
868,  1221.  Allocation  of  Agricultural  funds, 
827-37,  of  technical  funds,  838-48,  of  funds 
for  institutions  centrally  managed,  867,  1209- 

i 10,  1215.  Board’s  control  over  estimates,  not 

expendituie  874,  1211-4.  Payments  to  the 
I.A.O.S.,  874-916,  to  Exhibitions,  917-34. 
The  power  of  suggestion  and  initiative  in- 
herent in  Boards,  i216-20.  , , 1 

(c)  County  Committees,  administration  of  local 
schemes,  694-5,  809-48. 

(d)  Advisory  Committees,  693-4. 

'Agricultural  credit.  The  need  for  development  of, 

935-92.  Suggested  extension  of  existing  sys- 
tem of  loans  under  Land  Improvement  Acts, 
993,  and  transfer  of  powers  from  the  Board 
of  Works  to  Department,  995-7.  Depart- 
ment’s loans  to  credit  societies,  997.  Types 
and  suitability  of  societies,  998-1011.  Effect 
of  co-operation  on  dairying,  1011. 

Consultative  Committee  of  Education.  Results  of 
work.  938,  940.  Consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adequacy  of  primary  education  in 
relation  to  further  technical  training,  940-3. 
Standard  of  education  in  secondary  schools, 
948-57.  The  question  of  providing  school 
gardens,  969-75.  As  to  the  desirability  of 
directing  the  elementary  teaching  in  rural 
schools  towards  rural  interests,  976-81. 

Finance.  Additional  funds  required  for  technical 
instruction,  859,  865,  and  for  purposes  of 
agricultural  credit,  997.  Sufficiency  of  Staff 
in  Agricultural  branch,  675,  688-90,  in 

■Statistics  and  Intelligence  branch,  689-90. 
The  Endowment,  position  of  Fund,  16823- 
979.  Detailed  statement  of  increased  funds 
proposed  for  agricultural  and  technical  in- 
struction development  and  for  additions  to 
Staff,  16979a-17111. 

Forestry.  Extension  of  system  of  loans  under  Land 
Improvement  Acts  for  purposes  of  afforesta- 
tion, 993. 

Industries.  The  functions  of  training,  instruction, 
and  expert  advice  in  the  promotion  of  indus- 
tries, 1012,  1044-1101,  1131-7.  Economic  in- 
quiries and  information  as  to  mineral 
resources  and  raw  materials,  1013-47,  1116-31. 
Proposal  to  make  industrial  loans,  1144-56. 
Limitation  of  Department’s  powers,  1102-15, 
1144-50.  Removal  of  restrictions,  1150,  1180. 
Draft  of  proposed  amendment  of  Section  30 
(1)  of  Act  of  1899,  2562.  Recommendation  of 
Recess  Committee,  1139-40.  Promotion  of  in- 
dustries by  State  loans,  1152,  1159-62,  by 
other  means,  e.g.,  exemption  from  rates,  1163- 
5.  Exercise  by  the  State  of  powers  similar 
to  those  exercised  in  Wurtemburg,  1174-85. 
The  educational  policy  better  calculated  to 
lead  to  development  of  industrial  enterprise, 
1186-7.  Action  of  Department  in  the  cases 
of  the  following  industries : — Mountcharles 
Sandstone,  1018-9 ; Shantallagh  (Co.  Gal- 
way) quarries,  1018-9,  1040-53,  1063-76  ; Bon- 
mahon  Mines,  1019  ; Ballycastle  coal,  1116-8  ; 
Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills.  1077-1105,  1168-71 ; 
Limerick  quarries,  1129-30  ; Portadown  fruit, 
1152-3. 
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Primary  education.  See  Consultative  Committee  of 
Education. 

Transit  and  Railway  Rates.  Powers  of  Depart- 
ment, action  taken  and  results,  1188-1207. 

Miscellaneous. 

Technical  School  Buildings,  Department’s  con- 
tributions towards,  859-61.  Arklow  Harbour, 
testimony  of  Messrs.  Kynoch,  Ltd.,  to  the 
improvement  works  carried  out  by  Depart- 
ment, 17146.  Munster  Institute,  relations  of 
Department  with  Governors,  17139-44.  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  assistance  to  from  the 
Endowment,  17116-38. 


GLASGOW,  H.  L.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A 
member  of  the  County  Tyrone  and  Cookstown 
Urban  Technical  Committees,  8175.  Hands  in. 
the  observations  of  the  latter  Committee  on  the 
results  of  working  of  the  joint  scheme  of  technical 
instruction  in  the  county,  8177.  He  urges  the 
necessity  of  a building  fund  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  for  the  classes,  8180-1,  and  makes 
a suggestion  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  fund 
should  be  provided,  8191.  The  Urban  Committee 
are  quite  satisfied  with  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Department,  and  are  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elective  principle,  8196.  He  refers 
to  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  a teacher  of  sprigging  r,t 
Castlederg  and  Strabane,  and  to  the  application 
made  to  them  for  a grant  for  a lace  industry  at 
Cookstown,  and  thinks  it  desirable  that  the  re- 
lations of  the  Committee  to  business  enterprises 
should  be  clearly  defined,  8196-205. 


GLYNN,  J.  A.,  j.p.— (Summary  of  evidence.)— Soli- 
citor and  Chairman  of  the  Galway  County  Coun- 
cil, 5903-4.  Complains  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
county  share  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  5905. 
An  annual  sum  of  £7,000  has  been  substituted 
for  the  original  grant  of  £3,500,  hut  Galway 
gets  none  of  it ; its  contribution  from  the  latter 
source  used  to  he  £335,  5905-6.  The  county, 
receives  only  £62  10s.  a year  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  for  technical  instruction  in  con- 
gested areas,  though  much  more  is  spent  there, 
5911.  There  is  need  for  more  itinerant  instruc- 
tion, 5914-5 : Which  is  working  fairly  well,  5916. 
Witness  thinks  that  the  increased  grants  under 
the  new  programme  will  benefit  the  towns,  espe- 
cially Galway  City,  5919.  The  restriction  on  the 
attendance  at  technical  classes,  of  children  from 
National  schools,  who  have  not  attained  a speci- 
fied standard,  should  be  removed,  5927 ; 

girls  should  be  admitted  to  domestic  economy 
classes  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  5928, 
practical  not  theoretical  instruction  in  these 
classes  is  essential,  5929,  and  by  qualified 
teachers,  5930-3.  Such  instruction  would  he 
preferable  if  it  could  he  given  in  the 
National  schools,  5932 ; for  the  younger 
children  in  National  schools  simple  elementary 
teaching  would  suffice,  5934.  Horticultural  in- 
struction to  boys  is  carried  out  on  a small  scale. 
5935.  The  introduction  by  the  Department  of 
the  system  of  payment  by  Capitation  Grant, 
dependant  on  a specified  number  of  attend- 
ances, has  affected  injuriously  the  technical 
classes  in  the  convents  at  Gort  and  Tuam ; pre- 
viously the  teachers  had  been  paid  by  salary, 
when  the  average  attendances  and  the  results  were- 
good,  but  the  pupils  were  unable  to  give  the 
attendances  required  under  the  Departments 
system.  There  would  he  no  objection  to  the  capi- 
tation system  if  the  attendances  were  lessened, 
5936-46.  The  Department  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient initiative  to  the  local  Committees;  the 
adoption  of  the  county  schemes  has  been  accom- 
panied by  friction  with  the  Department,  whereas 
there  never  was  any  difficulty,  before  the  pacing 
of  the  Act,  with  the  South  Kensington  Authori- 
ties. If  the  Department’s  restriction  were  re- 
moved the  matter  would  right  itself  again,  BiW/- 
50  The  Department’s  methods  have  been  too 
rigid  in  the  cases  of  towns,  such  as  Gort  and 
Tuam,  where  technical  schemes  were  m operation 
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before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899,.  and  too 
rigid  in  -connection  with  the  working  of  the  Act 
outside  these  towns,  5952-3.  The  capitation 
■system  has  not  been  a Success  in  Galway,  5958. 
In  Ballinasloe,  there  is  a fairly  good  scheme  of 
technical  instruction,  which  was  not,  however, 
in  existence  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Department ; the  town  levies  a special  rate, 
• which  is  largely  supplemented  by  the  county, 
5951-9.  Witness  traces  the  history  of  the 
Gort  Convent  Industries.  These  were  started 
in  1891  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  without  capital, 
beyond  ten  linen  looms;  a Icoal  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  was  formed  under  the 
Act  of  1889,  and  assistance  afforded  by  this 
Committee.  With  the  full  approval  of  the  South 
Kensington  Authorities  teachers  were  appointed ; 
the  workers  in  the  Industries  were  the  -girls  at- 
tending the  convent,  to  whom  wages  were  paid, 
they  became  expert  teachers,  and  found  suitable 
employment-.  In  1900  the  Industries  were  incor- 
corpor-ated  under  the  Friendly  Societies’  Acts, 
and  witness  details  the  result  of  the  subsequent 
trading  by  the  Company.  It  was  represented  to 
the  County  Council  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Industries  were  badly  housed,  and  the  Council 
voted  a sum  of  £2,000,  nominally  to  build  a 
technical  school,  though  in  reality  to  build  a house 
for  the  Industries.  In  1902,  -and  again  in  1903, 
the  Department  were  asked  to  aid  the  Industries 
financially,  but  they  refused.  The  proposal  of 
the  Council  to  expend  the  sum  of  £2,000  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Department  until  1905.  In 
the  interval  the  Industries  had  collapsed,  and 
witness  has  advised  the  Council  not  to  proceed 
with  the  building.  He  suggests  that  the  action 
ot  the  Department  helped  to  destroy  the 
Industries,  5960-6007.  With  regard  to  the 
starting  of  new  industries,  witness  thinks  that 
the  State  should  afford  assistance  by  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  6008;  snch  loans  to  be  for 
•the  provision  of  buildings  and  machinery,  6009. 
similar  assistance  should  be  given  to  existing 
-industries— experts  to  be  available  to  advise 
on  the  most  suitable  form  of  local  industry — and 
the  temporary  assistance  of  expert  teachers  to  be 
given  free  of  expense  till  the  industry  becomes 
established.  Should  the  industry  prove  suc- 
cessful, a company  could  be  formed,  and 
the  loan  repaid  out  of  subscribed  capital, 
6010.  People  would  put  their  money  into 
such  -a  company,  6011-3.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to_  give  a Capitation  Grant  to 
pupils  under  instruction  until  they  earned  wages, 
6014  , and  to  give  a small  allowance  for  spoiled 
material,  6015.  The  State  would  receive  fair 
?ecurl^.  ^or  the  tean,  and  would  not  be  at  any 
i?sS’  6019  Many  people  would  be  induced  to 
subscribe  if  they  knew  that  large  sums  would 
aSbLeXpen-fed  ou*  1 capita1  on  training  hands 
-and  on  spoiled  materials,  6020.  The  security 
he  proposes  is  personal  6021;  and  for  buildings 
^ action,  be  in  the  form  of  deben- 

tures, 6022  He  does  not  think  it  possible  to 
thexway  of  contribution  for  this 
purpose  from  the  rates,  6023.  He  would  make  it 
•a  condition  that  State  assistance  should  be  given 
provided  voluntary  -contributions  were  forth- 
coming, 6028.  There  would  be  no  danger  of  the 
starting  of  non-paying  industries  if  such  a pre- 
caution were  taken,  6035,  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  to  think  that  everything  can  ^e 
done  for  them  by  the  State,  6029.  7In  the  case  of 
^4El,kfIUJ.y  lnd"ust-Ty>  he  considers  that  the  De 
partment  should  assist  by  teaching  the  workers 
and  paying  the  teachers.  6032.  He  isopimsedto 
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backward  districts.  This  course^  was  adopted  in 
Antrim,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  and  Wexford.  The  Committees  of  these 
Counties  were  themselves  most  anxious  to  do  all 
they  could  for  the  poorer  districts,  but  they  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  procuring  applicants 
for  the  purchase  of  sires.  The  majority  of  the 
animals  located  in  such  districts  in  recent  years 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  Department,  15394- 
5.  His  personal  representations  were  not  officially 
suggested  by  the  Department,  15397,  but  he  has 
more  than  once  directed  the  attention  of  Professor 
Campbell  to  the  condition  of  the  districts  in 
question  and,  as  a result,  the  Dejmrtment  pro- 
vided special  facilities  for  their  treatment,  15400- 
16. 


GORE-BOOTH,  Sib.  J.,  Bart.,  d.l. — ( Summary 
of  evidence.) — Representative  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  6874.  He  believes  that  a popular 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  Department 
when  it  was  created  was  that  it  would  supple- 
ment self-help  and  local  effort  in  matters  of 
business  development.  In  practice,  he  thinks, 
this  -conception  has  not  been  realised,  or  that  the 
Department  has  little  to  show.  Witness  illus- 
trates his  views  by  referring  to  three  local  in- 
dustries—poultry,  early  potato  growing,  and  the 
Sligo  Shirt  Industry.  He  recommends  that  in 
approved  cases  the  State  should  foster  industries 
by  the  adoption  of  a policy  of  subsidies.  He 
makes  no  reflection  on  the  system  of  teaching  by 
the  Department,  which  he  believes  is  good,  but 
considers  that  unless  their  work  on  the  com- 
mercial side  is  developed  on  the  lines  which  he 
indicates,  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
their  teaching  will  not  be  secured  to  the  oountry, 
6874-933. 


IxUbSikLIN,  Sir  N.  ( summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  County  Monaghan  Committee  bf 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  7944.  It 
is  considered  that  sufficient  initiative  is  not 
allowed  to  the  Committee  lin  the  adaptation 
of  schemes  to  the  requirements  of  the  county, 
7945.  There  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Department-,  but 
these  have  been  adjusted,  7949.  He  quotes  from 
a pamphlet  published  by  the  Committee,  showing 
the  advantages  held  out  to  occupiers  by  the  cattle 
scheme,  7949-53  In  lieu  of  large  agricultural 
stations,  as  at  Athenry,  &c.,  he  recommends  that 
the  Department  should  provide  in  each  countv 
a number  of  demonstration  farms,  of  sufficient 
^,zeA,w?rked^nder  tbe  supervision  of  the  county 
instructor,  7953,  7959,  7962-7.  These  stations 
J1®*  accessible  to  poor  men,  as  the  demon- 
f ffY'l°uld  be’  7953-7-  7989-  and  small 
7qL  n'ta,  P]°ts  f.re  not  sufficiently  illustrative, 
constitiiWl  thllpS  tlle  PePartment  should  be  re- 
Board  of,  say,  three  members,  to 
7968  flP  2 1 Pa,r  ia”lent  trough  a Minister, 

7°°  9>.and  that  publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  7971.  WiC  object 

once  a week  might  afford  some  relief,  7982 

GS  th7vUbmary*f  evidence) — Chief  In- 

fishing  grounds  off  the  West  Coast 3621  f 

fby  grants  from’  Parliament 
administered  by  £ 'Zdj£ 

of  boats  anad  ge^; 
o 71.  New  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1899 

36n77?8'°™0n  °f  additi0T,al  <““2  “r  filS! 

Solmoa  Mmei;  their  value  to  private  pro- 
pneto  s and  to  the  public,  3686-92  • assistance 
required  from  public  funds  for  their  further 
development,  3693-700;  numter  „f 
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GREEN,  W.  S.— continued. 

employed,  3754.  Fisheries,  sea  and  inland; 
value  of,  3733-6.  Hatcheries;  creation  of  and 
financial  assistance  to,  3693-704.  Mackerel 
fishing;  decline  of,  3737-9,  value  of  export 
trade  and  employment  afforded,  3762.  Her- 
ring fishing;  increase  of,  3740.  Fisheries 
intelligence,  3744.  Instruction,  3747-50,  3755- 
60.  tel  fishing;  value  of,  3766;  further 
' legislation  with  respect  to,  3767.  Oyster 

fisheries,  3745-6.  Brand  for  fish,  3763. 
Piers  ; Grants  from  the  Endowment  for  the 
erection  of,  3716  ; necessity  for  an  amendment 
of  the  law  to  enable  co-operation  between  the 
Department  and  County  Councils  respecting 
the  construction  of  new  works  3728. 
Dredging  of  harbours,  3716-28.  Trawling; 
steps  taken  for  the  suppression  of  illegal 
trawling  and  results,  3705-16 ; assist- 
ance refused  by  Admiralty,  3730.  Finance; 
additional  funds  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sea  and  inland  fisheries,  3751,  3771. 


Belations  of  Fisheries  Branch  to 

(a.)  Department.  Functions  of  Inspectors  and 
the  Department,  3625-48,  3671.  Separation 
of  Branch  from  the  Department  and  creation 
of  a Board  of  Fisheries,  3770-6. 

(h.)  Congested  Districts  Board,  3743-4.  Re- 
sponsibility of  Department  for  enforcement 
of  the  fishery  laws  in  congested  and  non-con- 
gested  districts,  3763-4. 

(c.)  Board  of  Agriculture.  Provision  of  funds 
from  the  Endowment  for  purposes  of  in- 
land fisheries,  3678-83,  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  a dredger,  3722-3. 

}d.)  Advisory  Committee  on  Fisheries,  3770. 
(e.)  Boards  of  Conservators,  3671,  3673-6.  In- 
adequacy of  their  funds,  3765. 

(/.)  Police;  duties  of  in  respect  to  inland 
fisheries,  3671-2. 


GREEN,  J.  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Agiicul- 
tural  Instructor  for  County  Carlow,  12525.  The 
attendances  at  his  itinerant  lectures  have  been 
best  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts, 
12526.  The  average  attendance  at  lectures 
throughout  the  county  has  been  about  sixty, 
12541.  During  the  past  two  years  winter  classes 
have  been  held  at  different  centres  in  the  county ; 
admission  to  the  classes  being  dependent  on  suc- 
cess at  a written  examination,  the  most  desirable 
class  of  candidates,  namely,  men  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  engaged  in  prac- 
tical farming,  are  debarred  from  competing.  In 
witness’s  opinion  the  regulations  in  this  respect 
should  be  relaxed ; he  would  dispense  with  the 
written  examination  in  the  cases  of  such  men  and 
merely  submit  them  to  an  intelligence  test,  12528- 
58,  12571-4.  The  value  of  the  winter  classes  is 
shown  by  the  formation,  as  a direct  outcome,  of 
successful  agriculture  associations  in  the  county, 
12543-4.  The  methods  of  farming  recommended 
by  him  have  been  adopted  by  individual  occupiers, 
and  he  attaches  much  importance  to  the  influence 
for  good  of  this  aspect  of  his  work,  especially  on 
persons  who  will  not  attend  his  lectures  or  are 
indisposed  to  take  advantage,  directly,  of  his 
instruction,  12560,  12593-5. 


GREENBANK,  J.  C.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.) A member  of  the  Monaghan  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, 9639.  He  thinks  that  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  agricultural  side  has  produced 
good  results.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  county 
instructor,  who  should  move  about  freely  among 
the  small  farmers  and  explain  matters  to  them, 
9641-3.  Meetings  are  held  by  him  on  the  experi- 
mental plots,  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  9647.  The 
Committee  do  not  exercise  complete  control  over 
the  instructor’s  movements,  9649.  With  regard  to 
the  agricultural  school  at  Monaghan,  witness  con- 
siders that  the  Department  should  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  Committee  to  provide  it  with  a 
model  farm,  9653.  He  does  not  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  premium  bulls  are  selected  by 
the  Department,  9649-52,  9654-62. 


GRUBB,  Sib.  H.,  v.r.s.— (Summary  of  evidence)— 
A member  of  die  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Dublin 
Museum,  13736.  Evidence  in  continuation  of  that 
given  by  Mr.  Falkiner  respecting  the  new  build- 
ings for  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  certain 
matters  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Museum, 
13736-54,  13758-78. 


HALL,  Revd.  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Fermanagh  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  and  Teclmical  Instruction,  8264. 
He  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Archdale  that  half- 
bred  premium  bulls  should  be  sent  to  the  poorer 
districts  in  the  county ; he  is  in  favour  of  pure- 
bred animals.  He  thinks  that  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  boars  might  be  largely  overcome  if  the 
Department  resorted  to  the  plan  formerly  adopted 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Sheep-breed- 
ing should  be  encouraged,  and  a scheme  issued. 
He  approves  of  the  practice  of  certifying  premium 
bulls  before  purchase,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  in 
no  way  enhances  their  price.  Favours  an  in- 
crease of  the  premium,  8264-5.  High-priced  bulls 
should,  he  suggests,  be  sent  by  the  Department 
to  shorthorn  centres,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  first-class  bulls  at  home,  8266-8.  The  schemes 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  have  worked  very 
successfully,  8269  ; he  agrees  with  Mr.  Archdade 
that  the  agricultural  instructor  should  be  avail- 
able for  practical  instruction,  8270.  The  relations 
of  the  Committee  with  the  Department  have  been 
of  the  happiest  nature,  8269.  The  work  of  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  county  has  been  most 
successful,  8271. 


HALL,  J.  C.,  m.d.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  Monaghan  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  9667.  He 
speaks  of  the  improvements  effected  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Department.  An  extension 
of  the  horticultural  work  in  the  country  is  desi- 
rable in  view  of  the  large  number  of  small  hold- 
ings, and  he  suggests  that  inducements  should  be 
held  out  to  the  occupiers  to  take  up  more-, 
generally  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  profit, 
9668-73.  He  also  thinks  that  the  Department 
should  increase  their  contribution  to  local  shows, 
which  are  of  considerable  educational  value,. 
9674-6. 


HALLETT,  T.  G.  P.,  j.p.,  b.t..  (Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— Proprietor  of  the  Galway  Several 

Fishery,  and  member  of  the  Galway  Board  of 
Conservators.  The  Irish  Salmon  Fisheries  at- 
tract an  increasingly  large  number  of  anglers ; 
they  are  under  the  government  of  Boards  of 
Conservators,  which  administer  funds  exclusively 
contributed  by  fishery  interests.  These  funds  are 
the  Boards'  only  source  of  revenue,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  local  rates  like  other  forms  of  property. 
But  they  are  mainly  dispensed  in  the  cost  of 
protection,  a circumstance  which  differentiates 
the  fisheries  from  other  businesses  that  are  exempt 
from  payment  of  this  expense,  6207.  The 
fisheries  are  faced  with  other  difficulties  besides 
protection  against  poaching — c.g.,  pollution,  ob-  - 
structions  to  the  free  movement  of  fish,  &c., 
6208-9.  A Bill  before  Pai-liament  proposes  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Conservancy  Boards- 
and  to  hand  over  the  fisheries  to  County  Councils, 
who  are  not  elected  by  the  fishery  interests  for- 
fishery  purposes,  and  who  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards fishery  funds.  The  Bill,  if  passed,  would’ 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  fisheries.  Witness, 
considers  that  the  Irish  fisheries  have  a claim  on 
the  Imperial  Government  for  protection  against 
the  proposed  transfer,  and  that  the  maintenance- 
of  their  relations  with  the  central  fishery  autho- 
rity should  be  preserved,  6209a.  Personally,  be- 
thinks that  the  Fishery  Inspectors  should  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Department,  6210.  He  makes 
suggestions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Advisory 
Board  for  fisheries,  and  as  to  the  protection  of 
fisheries  at  sea,  6215-41. 
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HALLINAN,  Eight  Rev.  Monsignor,  p.p.,  v.g. 
{Summary  of  paper  in  Appendix.) — -A  representa- 
tive of  the  Limerick  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction.  The  work  of 
the  Department  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  enter- 
tained ; he  sees  no  improvement  in  the  system  of 
agriculture  in  the  county,  and  while  technical 
instruction  has  effected  some  little  good,  the  re- 
sults are  not  commensurate  with  expenditure.  No 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Department  to  foster 
local  industries.  They  have  observed  an  unrea- 
sonable tenacity  in  adhering  to  a rigid  programme 
on  the  technical  side  of  their  work,  and  have 
adapted  to  Irish  needs  Continental  ideals  and 
methods  which  are  unsuitable  to  the  country.  A 
great  blunder  was  also  committed  in  manning  the 
Department  with  so  many  foreigners  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 


HALPIN,  A. — {Summary  of  evidence) — A farmer 
living  near  Roundwood,  Co.  Wicklow,  12701. 
The  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  has  worked 
well  and  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  it,  12705.  He  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  a couple  of  example  holdings  in 
the  county,  the  Department  to  take  no  risks, 
but  merely  to  supply  seeds  and  manure,  and  the 
occupier  to  provide  labour  and  work  the  holding 
under  the  directions  of  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tor-, 12706--23.  The  improvement  in  live-stock 
has  been  considerable,  12724-5.  Horticultural 
instruction  has  not  been  a success  in  his  district 
owing  to  its  elevation,  12726-36 ; veterinary  lec- 
tures would  be  more  beneficial,  12727.  The 
cottage  farm  prize  scheme  has  worked  well  and 
there  is  a marked  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  cottages,  12736-44.  The  butter-making  scheme 
has  also  effected  good  results,  12745-7.  He  sug- 
gests the  isue  of  loans  to  farmers  on  low  terms 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees  for  shelter, 
12748,12760-2,  and  the  formation  of  a co-operative 
society  to  enable  them  to  purchase  seeds  and 
manures,  12750-6. 


HAMILTON,  A.  {Summary  of  evidence.) — A re- 
sentative  of  the  Londonderry  County  Council  and 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  7589.  The  Committee 
express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Department  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1899.  They 
approve  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  De- 
partment, and  are  opposed  to  any  material  change 
in  it.  They  recommend  that  greater  freedom  be 
given  to  County  Committees  in  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  schemes,  and  suggest  a means  by 
which  to  attain  this  object.  They  also  suggest 
that  the  county  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
Department’s  contribution  in  respect  of  technical 
instruction,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  only 
urban  district  in  the  county  to  make  a contribu- 
tion, 7589,  7602-7.  Witness  thinks  it  would  be 
-desirable  for  the  Department  to  have  the  power 
of  nominating  one-third  of  the  members  on 
■County  Committees,  7592,  7608. 


HANLON,  P. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Carlow  Committee  of  Agriculture 
.and  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Council,  11338-9. 
Considers  that  the  appointment  of  Vice-President 
should  be  a Paity  one ; that  greater  powers 
should  be  conferred  on  the  • Council  of  Agricul- 
ture ; that  every  County  Council  should  have  a 
representative  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture ; that 
the  proceedings  at  meetings  of  the  Board  should 
be  fully  reported ; and  that  members  of  Ad- 
visory Committees  should  be  elected,  not  selected, 
11340-7.  He  speaks  favourably  of  the  working 
of  the  agricultural,  cattle,  poultry,  and  butter- 
making schemes  in  Carlow,  11347-53. 


HANNA,  W.  J.,  j.v.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Member  of  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  7689.  Ad- 
vocates fruit  culture  and  instruction  to  cottagers 
and  small  farmers  iji  the  selection  and  planting 
•of  trees,  Provision  for  horticulture  is  made 


HANNA,  W.  J.,  j. p.— continued. 

in  the  County  Scheme,  but  owing  to  the  dispute 
.between  the  Committee  and  the  Department  the 
county  is  without  an  instructor,  7691-729.  He 
thinks  that  in  the  allocation  of  the  Department’s 
funds  Donegal  does  not  receive  its  due  propor- 
tion, having  regard  to  its  circumstances  and  size, 
7729-34.  In  rural  districts  where  manual  instruc- 
tion is  taught  there  should  be  continuity  in  the 
teaching,  and  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  construct  annexes  to  National  schools, 
and  equip  them  with  tools,  etc.,  7735-9.  The  sys- 
tem of  itinerant  lectures  in  agriculture  is  not 
suited  to  the  small  farmers  in  Donegal,  7690  ; 
they  do  not  appreciate  theoretical  instruction  ; 
what  is  needed  is  practical  training,  and  to  this 
end  witness  would  establish  a school  at  a con- 
venient centre  similar  to  the  schools  at  Clonakilty 
and  Athenry,  7740-54.  He  expresses  his  views  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Department,  7755-73. 


HARPER,  J. — (Summary  of  evidence) — Expert 
adviser  to  the  Department  in  matters  relating  to 
the  marketing  of  fruit,  15463.  Steps  taken  by 
Department  for  the  grading,  packing,  and  market- 
ing of  fruit,  15464-73,  15475-6,  15480.  Canning, 
15473-4a.  Increased  growth  of  fruit  in  recent 
years,  15481-2.  The  demand  for  fruit  stimulated 
by  the  establishment  of  fruit  plots,  15550.  Im- 
portation of  foreign-grown  fruit,  15474a,  15484. 
The  Drogheda  fruit  industry,  15485-95.  Cider 
industry,  15505-8.  Expert  advice  to  persons 
about  to  start  fruit  growing  or  preserving, 
15502-3. 


HARTIGAN,  F.,  c.e.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Architect,  farmer,  and  small  landholder,  5564. 
Owing  to  a dispute  between  the  Department  and 
Limerick  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  the 
county  is  without  a poultry  scheme,'  5564.  County 
Committees  are  too  large  and  are  not  fairly  selec- 
ted ; elementary  chemistry  should  be  taught  in 
National  Schools  ; he  considers  that  the  type  of 
bull  best  suited  to  the  county  is  one  for  dairying 
purposes ; protection  against  poaching  is  needed 
for  the  inland  fisheries,  5565. 


HAYES,  T.  J. — (Summary  of  evidence) — Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Blackrock  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  13909.  He  refers  to  the  cordial  re- 
lations that  have  existed  between  the  Committee 
and  the.  Department,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
difficulties  that  were  encountered  and  successfully 
overcome  in  the  establishment  of  the  technical 
school,  13909-11. 


HEDT'E Y,  M.,  f.r.c.v.s. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Veterinary  Branch  of  the 
Department,  14215.  Submits  his  observations 
respecting  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  J.  Mooney,  14216-28  ; Mr.  J.  Darby,  14229- 
30  ; Mr.  A.  Watson,  14236-56  ; and  on  the  subject 
of  Veterinary  Dispensaries,  14231-5. 


HENDERSON,  Sir  J.,  d.l. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)—A representative  of  the  Board  of  Tech- 
mca1  Instruction,  9450,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Belfast  County  Borough  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  9448-9.  He  reviews  the  progress  of 
technical  instruction  in  Belfast  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1899 ; the  steps  taken  by  the 
Borough  Council  to  put  the  Act  into  operation  ; 
and  the  considerations  which  led  the  Corporation 
to  build  a Technical  Institute.  He  gives  par- 
ticulars of  the  cost  of  the  new  building  and  its 
equipment,  which  will  impose  a heavy  annual 
charge  on  the  funds  of  the  Committee,  and  draws 
attention  to  the  appeals  made  to  Government  for 
grants-in-aid  of  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 
J.n  referring  to  the  necessity  for  closer  co.ordina- 
tion  between  the  various  educational  Boards,  he 
suggests  that  a representative  from  Ulster  should 
be  added  to  the  Consultative  Committee,  and  he 
also  states  that  the  programme  of  instruction  in 
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National  Schools  is  inadequate  to  prepare  pupils 
in  a suitable  manner  for  technical  studies,  9450. 
Witness  reads  letters  received  from  the  heads  of 
several  technical  schools  in  Ulster,  9451. 


HENNESSY,  Rev.  Brother. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— A member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Order 
of  Christian  Brothers  and  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Heads  of  Secondary  Schools,  16143. 
He  describes  the  working  of  the  Department’s 
programme  of  science  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  offers 
suggestions  with  a view  to  modifications  of  the 
programme,  16145-71.  He  also  expresses  his  views 
regarding  the  suitability  of  Trades’  Preparatory 
Schools  to  the  conditions  of  Ireland  and  is  of 
opinion  that  in  lieu  of  giving  instruction  in  such 
schools  it  would  be  better  to  recognise  teaching 
by  foremen  in  factories,  16191-213. 


HENRY,  F. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A member 
of  clerical  staff  of  the  Department,  10904.  He 
explains  its  action  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Wex- 
ford County  Commit  (he  of  Agriculture  to  utilise 
savings  under  an  approved  scheme  for  purposes 
not  covered  by  the  scheme  ( vide  10825-9,  10852- 
4),  10905-12. 


HIGGINS,  P.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Member 
of  the  Mayo  County  Council  and  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  6486.  Suggestions  put  forward  by 
his  Committee  have  been  usually  ignored  by  the 
Department,  6486.  An  appointment  to  the 
position  of  agricultural  instructor  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  'but  rejected  by  the 
Department,  6488,  6491.  The  Department  also 
refused  to  purchase  a herd  of  bulls  belonging  to 
a local  gentleman  ; they  were  then  -sold  privately, 
but  .subsequently  bought  by  the  Department  at 
double  the  price  previously  paid  for  them, 
6496-9.  The  system  of  co-operative  agricultural 
banks  is  working  admirably,  6499-501.  Itiner- 
ant lectures  shonld  be  more  demonstrative  than 
theoretical,  6502.  The  poultry  scheme  has  been 
worked  on  wrong  lines,  6506  ; the  expenditure 
of  the  money  in  the  distribution  of  eggs  would 
be  more  benefioial,  6509.  Much  has  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  live  stock,  but  there  is  room 
for  further  improvement,  6513.  The  price  of 
bulls  is  too  high,  6515 ; no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a bull  for  public  use  unless  it 
has  'been  certified  as  suitable  for  breeding,  6521, 
6632a.  An  uncertified  bull  should  be  got  rid 
of,  6527.  Witness  advocates  the  planting  of 
waste  lands  with  trees,  6532a-42. 


HILL,  T.  A.  W.,  b.sc. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Principal  of  the  Blackrock  Technical  School, 
13944.  He  urges  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
providing  a building  grant,  and  for  financial 
arrangements  between  the  Department  and  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  enabling  the 
technical  school  to  be  utilised  by  senior  pupils 
from  National  Schools  for  day  classes  in  manual 
instruction  and  domestic  economy,  13956-9.  At- 
tendances at  evening  technical  classes,  13961-72. 
He  refers  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  being 
required  to  prepare  his  accounts  for  audit  in 
respect  of  periods  ending  on  different  dates, 
13959-60. 


HOGG,  L.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — A representa- 
tive of  the  firm  of  McIntyre,  Hogg  and  Marsh, 
of  Londonderry.  On  behalf  of  the  shirt  trade 
he  joins  with  Mr.  Tillie  in  protesting  against 
the  subsidising  of  industries  by  the  Department. 
The  Trade  offer  no  objection  to  assistance  which 
partakes  merely  of  the  nature  of  payment  for 
technical  instruction,  7922-31. 


HOLT,  E.  W.  L. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Scien- 
tific Adviser,  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 14979.  Duties,  staff,  and  distribution 
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of  work,  14982.  Fisheries  investigations  prior 
to  the  creation,  of  the  Department,  14984 ; and 
subsequently : — survey  of  the  east  coast  trawling 
grounds,  14984 ; researches  in  connection  with 
mackerel  and  herring  fisheries,  14985-9 ; experi- 
ments in  oyster  culture,  measures  for  restocking 
depleted  public  oyster  beds,  oyster  culture  by 
tenant  purchasers,  legal  disabilities,  14993-7 ; 
survey  of  east  coast  oyster  beds,  14998 ; explora- 
tion of  deep-sea  trawling  grounds,  objects  and 
practical  utility,  14998-15005A ; employment  of 
steam  cruiser  for  scientific  work,  15006-12 ; grant 
to  the  Ulster  Fishery  and  Biological  Association, 
15013-20 ; co-operation  with  the  International 
Council,  and  work  of  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion, 14990,  15021-30.  Inland  Fisheries.  Sal- 
mon marking  and  hatcheries,  15034-55 ; trout 
farming,  15056  ; need  for  detailed  investigation  of 
the  life-history  of  salmon,  15056 ; necessity  for 
increased  funds,  15057,  of  placing  members  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  on  the  permanent  Establishment, 
15058-62,  15068-74,  and  for  additional  clerical 
assistance,  15063-7. 

HORE,  E.,  j.p. — (Summary  df  evidence) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Wexford  County  Council  and  Commit- 
tee of  Agriculture,  10712-3.  His  Council  are  of 
opinion  that  the  constitution  of  the  Council  and 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  changed  that 
each  body  should  be  wholly  elected,  and  that  the 
management  of  the  Department  should  be  en- 
trusted to  four  paid  members  of  the  Board,  who 
would  elect  the  Vice-President,  10714-23.  It  is 
felt  that  the  Department,  as  now  constituted,  is 
not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  people ; it 
has  not  given  adequate  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
County  Committees,  10724-6.  It  is  also  consi- 
dered that  the  Department  should  not  finance  the 
I.A.O.S.,  over  which  there  is  no  popular  control, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  Society  should  be 
vested  in  the  Department  10727-31.  The  County 
Council  recommend  the  establishment  in  Wex- 
ford, which  is  largely  a tillage  county,  of  an 
agricultural  station  similar  to  that  of  Clona- 
kilty,  10732-8,  10744-8.  The  cattle  Bcheme  Is 
working  very  well,  but  additional  bulls  are  re- 
quired, 10739. 

HUMPHREYS,  Rev.  J. — -(Summary  of  evidence ) — 
Representative  of  the  King’s  County  Joint  Tech- 
nical Committee,  13355.  There  has  been  no 
friction  between  the  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment, 13357.  The  Act  is  inoperative  in  many  rural 
districts,  hut  where  it  operates  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory.  He  is  opposed  to  the  control 
of  the  Department  by  Ootunty  Councils,  and  con- 
siders that  the  Vice-President  should  not  have  ai 
seat  in  Parliament,  13356.  The  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction  is  too  small  to>  be  useful ; each 
county  should  be  represented  on  it.  and  its  duties 
enlarged  in  the  direction  of  initiation,  13358. 
Two  properly  equipped  technical  schools  are  re- 
quired in  the  county ; the  funds  for  supplying 
these  to  be  provided  by  the  Department,  13359-60. 
Witness  also  advocates  the  establishment  in  the 
county  of  two  50-acre  model  farms,  to  be  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  13361-8  ; 
and  that  in  the  initial  stages  of  industrial  enter- 
prises the  Department  should  afford  assistance  by 
way  of  loans,  13368-9.  The  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  Education  ought  to  be  enlarged  with  a 
view  to  making  it  more  representative,  13370. 

HUNTER,  A.  B. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Manager  of  the  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills,  11181. 
He  points  out  that  the  inefficiency  and  con- 
sequent small  output  of  the  untrained  hands 
employed  in  the  mills  will  prevent  the  utilisation 
of  the  machinery  to  its  full  capacity  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  and  claims  that  the  Department,  in 
the.  special  circumstances  of  the  industry,  should 
assist  it  in  its  initial  stages,  11182-242. 

HUSTON,  R.  T.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Secre- 
tary of  the  Armagh  County  Committee  o< 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  8444 ; a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  8467 ; 
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and  a Veterinary  Surgeon,  8494.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  a member  of  a County  Committee  should  be 
debarred  from  becoming  a beneficiary  under  a 
county  scheme,  8445-50.  He  approves  of  Irish- 
men being  trained  with  a view  to  making  them 
fitted  for  the  position  of  agricultural  instructor,- 
but  he  would  not  exclude  other  (qualified  persons, 
who  are  not  Irishmen,  from  filling  the  position, 
8451-2.  He  approves  of  the  nominated  element 
on  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  8454-5  ; and  con- 
siders it  undesirable  that  the  Vice-President  .of 
the  Department  should  have  a seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, 8456.  In  the  matter  of  county  schemes  he 
disapproves  of  their  uniformity,  and  considers 
■that  the  responsibility  for  their  preparation 
should  be  devolved  on  Provincial  Committees 
and  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  8457-8.  He  . does 
not  think  that  the  instruction  given  at  the  winter 
classes  in  agriculture  is  sufficiently  effective, 
8459-74 ; and  favours  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  school  in  the  county,  with  a.  demon- 
stration farm  attached,  8475.  Agricultural 
Societies  require  to  be  made  more  generally  use- 
ful than  they  are  at  present,  and  he  suggests 
that  their  development  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
him  might  be  taken  up  by  the  Department, 
8478-81.  The  cattle  scheme  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful, 8482.  He  condemns,  however,  the 
Clydesdale  sire  liorse  introduced  into  the  county 
by  the  Department,  and  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  Government  stud  farms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding  horses  of  a suitable  type, 
8482-94.  He  also  disapproves  of  the  type  of  pig 
supplied  by  the  Department,  8495-501.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  all  animals  standing  for  service — 
horses,  cattle,  or  swine — should  be  licensed  by 
the  Department,  8501-4.  As  regards  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  he  has  submitted  many  animals 
to  the  test,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  cattle  in 
Ireland  are  tubercular,  8505-6 ; he  considers  that 
all  premium  bulls  should  be  submitted  to  the 
test,  8516-9 ; and  that  the  disease  should  be 
scheduled,  8508.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
eradicate  it,  8523.  The  administration  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act  should  be  entrusted  to 
Committees  of  Agriculture  and  not  to  County 
Councils,  or  to  a sub-committee  appointed  by  the 
latter,  8523-9.  With  respect  to  flax,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  an  advantage,  in  view  of  the  scarcity 
of  labour,  to  introduce  into  Ireland  the  system 
prevailing  on  the  Continent  of  purchasing  the 
standing  crop  and  dealing  with  it,  after  pulling, 
by  factory  labour,  8530-4. 


HYNES,  M.  (Su/mma/ry  of  evidence.) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  County  Galway  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  6181.  Owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  agricultural  station  at  Athenry,  and  of  the 
school  at  Mountbellew,  he  considers  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessary  for  itinerant  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  Gort  district,  6182-91,  6196. 
People  in  this  district  do  not  attach  to  the  cattle 
breeding  scheme  the  importance  it  deserves, 
6192  ; the  sire  horses  supplied  by  the  Department 
are  unsuitable,  6194-5..  There  has  been  much 
improvement  in  the  breeds  of  poultry,  6195, 
6197-9.  Witness  recommends  the  establishment 
of  veterinary  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of 
cattle,  6200.  He  has  planted  trees  successfully, 
and  thinks  that  many  others  would  do  the  same 
if  enabled  to  buy  trees  , in  their  neighbourhood, 
6200-4.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  work- 
ing farmers  on  the  County  Committee,  and  be 
suggests  that  District  Councils  should  be  autho- 
rised to  advise  the  Committee  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  respective  districts,  6204.  The 
railway  rates  on  agricultural  produce  are  exces- 
sive, 6204. 


HYNES,  Revd.  J.  J.,  c.c.  ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)—-Member  of  the  Sligo  Urban  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  6729.  Agrees  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee, 6731.  The  witness  referred  to  the  scheme 
initiated  by  Mr.  Bourke  Corkran  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industry  in  Sligo,  6732-71.  He 
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considers  that  the  Department  should  be  em- 
powered to  give  more  aid  to  urban  industries, 
6772 ; for  example,  manufacturers  should  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  as  to  the  best  markets 
for  their  wares,  and  the  Department  should 
prosecute  persons  who  sell  imported  articles  as 
Irish-made  .goods,  6773.  The  appointment  of  all 
officers  on  the  staff  of  the  Department  should  be 
vested  in  the  Council  or  Board  of  Agriculture, 
6773-87. 


IKERRIN,  Viscount. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Held  the  position  of  Transit  Inspector  of  the 
Department,  and  is  now  acting  as  Inspector  in 
Great  Britain,  15966-7.  He  describes  his  func- 
tions in  the  latter  capacity,  which  are  conversant 
with  the  detection  of  fraud  in  the  sale,  in  Great 
Britain,  of  Irish  butter,  eggs,  and  other  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  improvements  of  the 
methods  of  Irish  producers  and  the  protection 
of  their  interests,  generally,  15974-16014.  In  the 
case  of  eggs  the  detection  of  fraud  is  diffi- 
cult, and  he  suggests  that  the  only  method  of 
dealing  effectually  with  such  a fraud  is  to  require 
that  every  egg  imported  into  Great  Britain  shall 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin,  16015-6.  He  also  suggests  an  amendment 
of  the  law  which  would  enable  the  Department  to 
make  regulations  defining  the  butters  (creamery 
and  factory)  made  in  Ireland,  16026-7.  His 
duties  do  not  overlap  those  of  the  English  Board 
of  Agriculture,  16018-21,  he  lias  received  much 
assistance  from  that  Department,  16031-2.  Irish 
butter  has  realised  a higher  price  during  the  past 
season  and  witness  has  been  informed  that  this 
result  is  attributed  partly  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  are  now 
being  specially  looked  after,  16024-6. 


IRWIN,  T.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A member 
of  the  Newry  Chamber  of  Commerce,  10009. 
Hands  in  a resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
Chamber  expressing  approval  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Department  in  the  administration 
of  the  Act  of  1899,  and  dissenting  from  proposed 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  Department, 
10010-3.  He  speaks  in  terms  of  approval  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Department,  10014-52. 


a. 


“"T*-" •*“>  (nummary  of  evidence.) — Member  of 
the  County  Leitrim  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  6788.  The  county  has 
never  had  an  agricultural  instructor,  6791 ; one 
would  be  desirable,  6832,  6837.  He  believes  that 
thoroughbred  horses  and  pure-bred  shorthorn 
bulls  are  unsuitable  to  the  county,  6797-802. 
He  is  unable  to  say  how  many  premium  bulls 
there  are  in  the  county,  but  the  people  in  his 
neighbourhood  are  not  satisfied  with  them,  6803 ; 
their  price  is  considered  too  high,  6805.  The 
county  requires  a model  farm,  similar  to  that 
in  County  Cavan,  6815-8.  Itinerant  instruction 
has  been  useful ; the  method  of  butter-making 
■has  been  improved,  6819-20 ; many  persons  have 
discontinued  taking  their  milk  to  the  creameries, 
b821 ; they  are  not  suitable  to  the  small  farmers, 
and  the  separated  milk  is  of  little  value  for 
feeding  calves,  6822.  The  poultry  have  improved, 
and  the  production  of  eggs  is  much  larger  than 
formerly,  6823-5.  Greater  attention  should  be 
paid  by  the  Department  to  local  opinion  in  the 
formulation  of  the  county  schemes,  6832. 


KEAKE,  M.  (Summary  of  eyBense).— Secretary 
of  the  County  .Sligo  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture  and  Technical  Instruction,  7153.  There 
was  formerly  an  agricultural  instructor  in  the 
county,  7156.  His  services  were  dispensed  with 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department,  7157 ; a 
system  of  winter  lectures  by  a Departmental  in- 
structor was  substituted,  and  these  were  very 
successful,  7158-60.  The  county  agricultural 
scheme  has  worked  satisfactorily,  7165.  He  has 
never  heard  any  objection  to  the  live  stock 
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scheme,  7166.  A farm-prize  scheme  has  been  in 
operation  since  1901.  Sligo  was  one  of  the  first 
counties  to  adopt  the  scheme,  7166.  The  re- 
lations between  the  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  always  been  harmonious,  7169.  The 
poultry  scheme  has  given  great  satisfaction, 
7170;  the  lectures  are  very  largely  attended, 

7171.  The  dairy  scheme  has  been  working  well, 

7172.  Two  domestic  economy  instructresses  are 
employed  and  witness  believes  the  instruction  given 
is  effecting  good  results.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
expense  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  equipment 
from  place  to  place,  some  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee consider  that  the  money  expended  might  be 
better  utilised  in  other  directions,  7173-4.  The 
successful  working  of  the  system  of  itinerant  lec- 
tures is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  clergy, 
7175.  All  the  county  schemes  are  working  satis- 
factorily, 7177. 


KELLER,  Right  Rev.  Monsignor,  p.p.,  v.g. 

( Summary  of  evidence.) — Chairman  of  the 
Youghal  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee, 4568.  The  attendance  at  the  classes  in 
carpentry,  joinery  and  building  construction  is 
very  poor  ; the  people  take  little  interest 
in  these  classes,  4569,  4585,  though  they  have 
been  in  operation  for  four  years,  4570.  The 
classes  in  wood-carving,  modelling,  and  drawing 
have  been  well  attended,  but  not  by  people  whom 
they  were  intended  to  reach,  4572-3.  The  classes 
in  commercial  subjects  have  lapsed  ; an  effort  will 
be  made  to  revive  them,  4574.  He  suggests  that 
prizes  for  attendance  and  proficiency  might  tend 
to  attract  students  to  evening  classes,  4586.  The 
lace  industry,  conducted  by  the  nuns,  employs 
a large  number  of  girls,  and  is  very  successful ; 
they  also  receive  instruction  in  domestic  economy  ; 
there  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  inducing  the 
girls  to  continue  under  the  latter  instruction, 
4575,  because  it  diminishes  their  earnings  as 
lace- workers,  4576 ; last  year  the  sum  of  £3,400 
was  paid  in  wages  to  the  lace  workers,  4649.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  the  domestic  economy  in- 
struction, instead  of  being  limited  to  a period  of 
some  weeks,  should  be  extended  over  the  whole 
year,  4583.  Witness  refers  to  the  art  metal  work 
industry  in  Youghal,  the  existence  of  which  is 
precarious ; with  a view  to  its  development  and 
establishment  on  a firmer  basis,  he  asks  that 
the  Department  should  enable  the  employment  of 
a superior  class  of  teacher  by  increasing  their 
contribution,  and  he  also  suggests  that  they 
should,  if  possible,  assist  in  marketing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  industry,  4586-92,  4614-26.  There 
is  another  industry  in  Youghal,  the  pottery  in- 
dustry, but  nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
specimens  turned  out,  4593-5.  He  thinks  it 
would  be  desirable  that  boys  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen in  National  schools  should  undergo  an 
elementary  course  of  technical  instruction ; it 
would  enliven  their  interest  in  technical  work  and 
conduce  to  better  attendance  at  technical  classes, 
4596-7.  With  regard  to  agriculture,  he  believes 
that  the  system  of  itinerant  lectures  is  not  fruit- 
ful of  good  results ; he  is  strongly  in  favour, 
however,  of  the  classes  set  up  at  local  centres  at 
which  lads  receive  practical  instruction,  4627. 
He  approves  of  having  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  schools,  to  which  the  children  could  be 
sent  for  systematic  instruction  in  horticulture, 
4633-6.  The  experiments  carried  out  locally  in 
the  cultivation  of  early  potatoes  have  been  a 
marked  success,  .and  he  hopes  the  Department  will 
continue  to  nurse  the  industry  for  some  years, 
4637-46.  The  funds  available  for  agriculture 
are  inadequate,  4627,  4647,  and  the  Department 
should  'be  placed  in  a position  to  organise  in- 
dustries, 4648-51. 


KELLY,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ross.  (Sum- 
mary of  evidence .}  A representative  of  the  Board 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  3023- 
4.  Very  harmonious  relations  have  always  sub- 
sisted between  the  Department  and  the  Board. 
The  Department  has  freely  consulted  the  Board 
with  respect  to  questions  of  importance,  and  as  a 


KELLY,  Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ross — contd.  , 
result  the  Board’s  proposals  have  been  either 
adopted,  dropped,  or  modified,  3027.  Greater 
freedom  of  action  has  been  conceded  to  the  Board 
than  is  contemplated  by  statute,  and  projects,  of 
which  he  gives  instances,  have  been  initiated  by 
individual  members,  3029-42,  3055.  There  was 
difficulty  at  the  outset  in  inducing  the  people  and 
County  Committees  to  understand  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  Department,  which  were  largely 
adapted  from  continental  models  and  were  new 
to  Ireland,  and  another  difficulty  from  which  the 
Department  suffered  was  traceable  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a “ Castle  Board,” 
3056.  Precautions  were  taken  by  the  Act  con- 
stituting the  Department  to  make  it  independent 
of  Castle  control ; any  weakening  of  this  inde- 
pendence would  be  regarded  as  a retrograde  move- 
ment, and  would  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Board.  While  it  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  holder  of  the  office  of  Vice-President 
should  have  a seat  in  Parliament,  the  Board 
would  object  to  an  alteration  in  the  position  of 
that  officer  such  as  would  make  him  a permanent 
civil  servant,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary.  He  should  be 
appointed  by  and  quit  office  with  his  Party,  un- 
less re-appointed  by  their  successors,  a course  to 
which  witness  sees  no  objection,  3057-67.  He 
approves  of  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
Board  and  Council  consist  of  representatives 
partly  elected  and  partly  nominated ; there  has 
never  been  any  divergence  of  opinion  between  the 
two  elements,  3070-4.  The  Department  has  al- 
ways informed  the  Board  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  principal  positions  on  the 
staff,  but  there  is  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  that  this  practice  should  be  extended 
to  the  appointment  of  other  important  officers, 
and  some  members  claim  that  they  should  have 
the  right  of  veto  on  such  appointments,  3075-7. 
The  Council  of  Agriculture  has  little  power.  It 
has  given  valuable  information  as  to  the  actual 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  country,  and  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  widening  its  functions 
and  taking  it  more  largely  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Department  and  the  Board.  An  extension  of 
the  policy  of  referring  questions  to  the  Council 
might,  with  advantage,  be  carried  out,  3086-90. 
As  to  finance,  the  income  of  the  Department  is 
now  expended  to  the  extreme  limit,  and  additional 
funds  will  be  required  in  the  near  future,  3092-3, 
3098.  In  the  discussion  of  schemes  by  the  Board,' 
the  details  of  expenditure  are  accessible  to  mem- 
bers, and  are  subjected  to  close  criticism,  3094-7. 
He  submits  considerations  which  suggest  to  him 
that  Ireland  cannot  successfully  compete  in  the 
production  of  beef  and  mutton  with  other  coun- 
tries, and  considers  that  the  special  attention  of 
the  Department  should  be  directed  towards  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  dairying,  3078- 
83,  3099-110. 


KELLY,  M.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Member  of 
the  Clare  ‘County  Council.  Urges  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries  off  the  west-coast  by  the 
repair  and  extension  of  piers,  the  removal  or 
rocks,  the  provision  of  instruction  in  net-making 
and  fish-curing,  and  the  erection  of  curing  sheds, 
5355A-61.  The  County  Committee  has  not  re- 
commended to  the  Department  the  inclusion,  in 
the  county  scheme,  of  provision  for  instruction 
in  net-making  and  'fish-curing,  5364-7.  He  also 
recommends  the  erection  of  sheds  and  of  a fac- 
tory for  kelp,  5361,  5368-72;  and  that  the 
County  Council  should  be  represented  on'  the 
“ Fishery  Board,”  5362-3. 


KENNEDY,  P.  J.,  j.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
A member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  of 
the  Meath  County  Committee,  3963. 

Oonstitution  of 

(a.)  The  Department.  The  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  held  by  a permanent  official 
the  Chief  Secretary  being  answerable  for  the 
Department  to  Parliament,  3966-70,  and 
patronage  should  be  vested  in  the  permanent, 
head,  3971-4. 
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KENNEDY,  P.  J.,  3. v.— continued.  . 

(b.)  The  Council  and  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Disapproval  of  any  alteration  in  the  consti- 
tution, at  present ; the  power  of  nomination 
tends  to  the  addition  to  these  Bodies  of  men 
of  practical  experience,  4000-4. 

Relations  of  the  Department  to 

(a.)  Council  and  Board.  The  power  of  the 
Board  in  respect  to  policy  and  initiative 
should  be  made  absolute  and  larger  power  m 
the  nature  of  a veto  conferred  on  the  Council, 
3974-91. 

(b.)  I. A. 0.8.  Opposition  on  the  part  of 
traders  to  the  Department  because  of  their 
support  of  the  Society,  4010-5. 

Witness  does  not  consider  that  tangible  benefits 
have  resulted  from  the  operations  of  the  County 
Schemes.  The  type  of  premium,  bulls  supplied 
is  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  farmers  and 
the  animals  aTe  too  costly,  4019-20,  4037..  It  is 
also  alleged  that  favouritism  is  shown  by  inspec- 
tors in  their  selection,  4025-7.  He  suggests  selec- 
tion at  local  centres,  4041-3,  and  the  lowering  of 
the  standard  and  price,  4057-8.  The  poultry  and 
butter-making  Schemes  have  worked  very  well, 
4050-6  ; the  agricultural  and  horticultural  Schemes 
have  not  been  successful  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  retaining  the  instructors,  4064-8.  The  farm 
and  cottage  prize  Scheme  has  worked  satis- 
factorily except  in  so  far  as  it  has  failed  to 
attract  the  poorer  classes  who  are  most  in  need  of 
improvement,  4069-75.  The  cookery  classes  held 
under  the  County  Scheme  in  National  Schools 
are  not  a success  ; the  Scheme  does  not  provide  for 
the  instruction  of  women  in  cottages  and  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  . desirable,  4076-82.  In 
rural  districts  he  considers  that  technical  in- 
struction, as  at  present  given,  should  be  aban- 
doned and  that  such  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided in  primary  schools,  4086.  The  multipli- 
cation of  labourers’  cottages  with  acre  plots  has 
conduced  to  decreased  tillage,  4087-91. 


KENNEDY,  E. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Cattle  Traders  and  Stock  Owners’ 
Association,  J.2954.  Complains  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Department  to  foster 
the  fat  cattle  trade.  Cattle  are  systematically  ill- 
treated  at  railway  stations,  insufficient  loading 
accommodation  is  provided  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  beasts  are  injured  by  the  shunting 
of  wagons,  12956-81.  Serious  injury  is  also 
caused  to  cattle  throughout  the  country  by  the 
ravages  of  the  warble  fly ; action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Department  for  the  enforcement  of  mea- 
sures to  remedy  the  evil,  12983-90.  The  breed  of 
cattle  has  deteriorated  owing  to  creameries  and 
the  feeding  of  calves  on  separated  milk.  He 
agrees  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Huston  as  to  the 
alarming  prevalence  of  tubercular  diseases 
amongst  cattle,  and  proposes  the  compulsory  in- 
spection of  dairy  cows  and  sheds  and  the  slaughter 
of  all  infected  animals,  12992-13006.  Witness 
cites  a case  in  which  the  Department  sold  a 
stallion  to  a Meath.  farmer  at  a profit  to  them- 
selves ; the  transaction  has  caused  a bad  feeling 
in  the  county,  13007-12. 


KENNEDY,  P. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Secre- 
tary of  the  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills  Company 
and  Manager  of  the  Kilkenny  Wood-carving  In- 
dustry, 11243.  Gives  an  account  of  the  latter 
industry,  and  urges  the  provision  of  assistance 
by  the  Department  for  the  training  of  boys  in 
the  workshop,  11244-72.  Testifies  to  the  valuable 
results  achieved  by  the  Department  in  the  matter 
•of  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools,  and 
suggests  that  the  work  of  industrial  development 
should  be  entrusted  to  a separate  branch  of  the 
Department,  11273. 


LALOR,  W.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Corrects  an 
alleged  inaccuracy  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Gill  respecting  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway,  6998-7001. 


LANE.  D.  H. — (Summary  of  evidence) — Inspector 
nf  Fisheries,  14701.  Relations  with  Congested 
Districts  Board,  14704-7  ; functions  and  policy  of 
Board  and  Inspectors,  14708-22 ; concentration  of 
functions  in  a single  authority,  14723-9.  Consti- 
tution of  Boards  of  Conservators  in  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  14932-53  ; representation  of  County 
Councils  on  Irish  Boards,  14953-73. 

Facilities  for  the  transit  of  fish  by  steamer 
services  on  the  west  coast,  14813-33,  and  in  Scot- 
land, 14834-43.  Adaptability  of  the  coastal  popu- 
lation to  sea-fishing  pursuits,  14861-95.  Value 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  and  numbers  of  persons 
employed,  14912-4 ; interest  of  the  public  and 
private  proprietors  therein,  14918-24.  Drift-net 
fishing,  14925-31.  Policy  of  Department  in 
assisting  inland  fisheries,  insufficiency  of  funds, 
14973-8.  Legal  disability  with  respect  to  the 
construction  of  new  works,  14737-40.  Details  of 
expenditure  for  fishery  purposes,  14747-66,  14804- 
13,  14846-60.  Observations  relative  to  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sea  fisheries  off  West  Clare, 
14729-37,  14767-98;  North-east  Antrim,  14799- 
806 ; County  Down,  14844 ; the  suggestion  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Mill  Owners’  Association  in 
favour  of  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Inspectors,  14934-53 ; and  a Brand  for  cured  fish, 
14897-910. 


LARK,  W.  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Principal 
of  the  Lurgan  Technical  School  and  Secretary  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  8687.  The 
relations  of  the  Committee  with  the  Department 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  8688.  He  enumerates 
the  classes  in  operation  in  the  technical  school, 
8690-6.  The  elementary  education  of  students 
entering  the  technical  school  is  deficient,  but  wit- 
ness does  not  suggest  that  the  system  of  primary 
education  is  wholly  accountable  for  this  state  of 
things,  8708.  There  are  no  evening  classes  or 
schools  in  Lurgan  working  in  connection  with  the 
National  Board’s  regulations,  8706,  8709-15.  He 
refers  to  the  recognition  by  the  Department  of 
a second  technical  school  in  the  town,  8717-23. 


LARMINIE,  A.  C.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) 
— Agent  to  Lord  Lucan ; has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience in  farming,  6348.  The  methods  of  the 
Department  are,  generally,  on  right  lines,  6350. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  schemes  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Department  should  'be  in  more  frequent 
touch  with  looal  'bodies,  6351,  6385.  Instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  should  be  given 
to  children  in  primary  schools  from  the  age 
of  twelve',  6352-5,  accompanied  by  a certain 
■amount  of  practical  work,  6355-8.  The  number 
of  itinerant  instructors  should  be  largely  in- 
creased, 6361-5,  and  small  demonstration  farms 
should  be  provided  throughout  the  county,  worked 
on  principles  suitable  to  spade  industry,  6366. 
The  county  is  at  present  without  an  agricul- 
tural instructor,  6378.  A vast  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  6382-3,  and  of 
pigs,  6386.  Steps  should  'be  taken  to  prevent 
the  use  of  unsuitable  sire  horses,  6386,  6389, 
6391. . There  should  be  a larger  number  of  local 
exhibitions,  which  have  been  most  advantageous 
and  successful,  6392.  Witness  considers  it  de- 
sirable to  encourage  local  individual  effort,  6392- 
7 ; he  thinks,  however,  it  would  be  a dangerous 
experiment  for  the.  State  to  afford  assistance, 
6398.  The  tweed  industry,  promoted  by  local 
efiort  has  succeeded  well,  6409-10  ; likewise  the 
knitting  industry,  6415.  Lord  Lucan  has  given 
a site  for  a technical  school  at  Castlebar,  and 
witness  urges  that  a grant  be  made  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  6485a. 


LATTA,  R.  A. — (Summary  of  evidence). — A Member 
of  the  Enniscorthy  District  Conference  Committee, 
13332..  Evidence  in  continuation  of  that  given  by 
Captain  Bryan  and  Mr.  Lett  respecting  the  methods 
of  co-operative  organisation  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  County  Wexford,  13333-54. 
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LEE,  Very  Rkyd.  T.,  p.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) 
—A  member  of  the  Limerick  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  5373  Recomm^ds  geestebhsh- 
ment  of  agricultural  loan  banks,  5374,  5382-5, 
5408  5417-26 ; and  the  issue  of  loans  to  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  a better  breed,  of  mares  and 
for  purposes  of  tillage,  5375-8.  Small  wind- 
mill/ should  be  fitted  up  by  the  Department, 
5378-82  Instruction  in  cookery  and  domestic 
economy  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  effective 
if  given  to  children  in  National  schools,  5386-9 , 
which  should  be  equipped  for  the  purpose  5390 
Railway  rates  are  a serious  obstacle  ®o  tne 
prosperity  of  the  country,  5396.  Greater  atten- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  Department  to  the 
wishes  of  the  County  Committee ; a cattle  scheme 
framed  by  the  Committee  in  1904  and  set  aside 
bv  the  Department,  was  substantially  adopted  by 
the  latter  in  1906,  5398-407.  Sufficient  time  is 
not  allowed  to  the  Committee  for  the  considera- 
tion of  schemes  drafted  by  the  Department,  a 
period  of  six  months  for  this  purpose  would  be 
desirable,  5410-6,  5427-35. 


LE  FLUFY,  E-  M. — (Summary  of  evidence)— A. 
representative  of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutes,  13652.  Advocates  the  neces- 
sity of  technical  qualifications  and  teaching  ex- 
perience for  Inspectors  of  technological  classes 
and  their  work,  13652-71,  and  refers  to  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  proposed  one  year’s  preparatory 
course  in  connection  with  technical  schools, 
13671-4. 


LETT  H.  A. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A Member  of 
the  ' Enniscortliy  District  Conference  Committee, 
13257.  The  Committee  take  exception  to  the 
practice  of  the  Department  in  purchasing  so  large 
a proportion  of  Scotch-bred  buds  ; the  practice  is 
discouraging  to  the  breeders  of  Irish-bred  pedigree 
stock,  and  bulls  are  acquired  that  axe  unsuitable 
for  Irish  requirements,  13259-85.  It  is  also  con- 
sidered that  to  be  eligible  for  premiums  bulls  must 
be  in  a condition  which  is  detrimental  to  their 
serviceability,  13286.  The  Committee  axe  further 
of  opinion  that  the  system  of  selecting  thorough- 
bred horses  is  capable  of  improvement ; sires 
should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  local  require- 
ments, and  encouragement  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Cleveland  Bay  breed,  13289-304. 
Witness  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  Enniscorthy 
Co-operative  Trading  Society  and  of  a local  agri- 
cultural bank,  13306-21. 


DOCKHART,  E.  W.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A 
farmer  residing  in  the  County  Armagh,  10218. 
He  expresses  approval  of  the  work  done  in  the 
county  under  the  agricultural  schemes,  10219-27. 
All  premium  bulls  should,  he  considers,  be  tested 
for  tuberculosis,  10223-38.  The  boars  supplied  are 
not  considered  suitable,  10239—45,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  premiums  be  given  to.  the  local  breed, 
10246. 


LONG,  E.  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — High 
Sheriff  of  Limerick  City,  5528,  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  Borough  Committee  of  Technical  In- 
struction, 5529.  The  Committee  aid  five  schools 
in  Limerick,  including  the  Municipal  Institute, 
which  is  imperfectly  equipped,  5531.  A new 
institute  with  proper  equipment  is  needed,  5533. 
The  Department’s  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
have  been  of  very  considerable  value  to  the 
country,  5530  ; the  benefits  of  such  instruction 
would  he  more  largely  appreciated  if  the 
system  of  primary  education  were  improved, 
5535.  The  pupils  who  attend  best  for 

tecluiical  instruction  are  drawn  from  the 
better  class,  and  not  from  the  working  class, 
5545.  The  Department  should  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  industries,  by  way  of  loans  for  ma- 
chinery and  the  provision  of  teachers  for  training 
labour.  Witness  mentions  several  industries  that 
might  be  aided  in  this  way  in  Limerick,  5536-9. 
He  also  refers  to  an  unsuccessful  application 
made  by  him  to  the  Department  for  the  services 


LONG,  E.  J. — continued. 

of  a qualified  man  to  instruct  butchers  iu  the 
proper  methods  of  removing  hides,  5545-63.  The 
establishment  of  trades’  classes  is  a condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  opening  up  of  new  industries,  5540. 


LOUGH,  A.  S.,  J.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence).— 
Member  of  the  Cavan  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  and  member  of  the 
Council  .and  Board  of  Agriculture,  12204.  He 
considers  that  the  constitution  of  the  Council  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
nominated  element  on  the  Board,  in  view  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Department  and  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  12204. 
The  nominations  to  the  Board  were  made  by  the 
Department  without  consultation  with  the  Chief 
Secretary,  12205  ; had  they  been  made  directly  by 
the  latter  he  would  support  them,  12222-4.  He 
reviews  the  financial  connection  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  with  the  Depart- 
ment, which,  in  his  opinion,  is  objectionable, 
and  should  be  terminated,  and  reads  a letter  on 
■the  subject  from  Mr.  Dillon,  m.p.,  who  states  that 
payments  to  the  Society  were  made  in  violation  of 
■a  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  when  the 
Act  of  1899  was  passing  through  .the  House  of 
■Commons.  The  form  in  which  payments  were 
made  to  the  Society  prior  to  1905  was  calculated 
to  conceal  the  -fact  that  they  were  in  the  nature 
of  subsidies,  and  rendered  more  difficult  than  in 
other  matters  the  exercise  of  the  Board’s  control, 
12205-8.  Witness  explains  the  character  and 
scope  of  the  information  supplied  to  the  Board  by 
the  Department  in  connection  with  payments  out 
of  their  endowment,  12235-801.  Referring  to  the 
Department’s  schemes  of  itinerant  instruction  in 
the  county,  he  states  that  good  results  are  more 
manifest  in  districts  where  active  local  sub-com- 
mittees are  formed,  and  suggests  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  devote  attention  to  this  branch  of 
county  organisation.  The  establishment  of  a 
station  at  BaUyhaise  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes.  The  poultry, 
horticulture,  and  bee-keeping  schemes  are  fairly 
satisfactory ; the  agricultural  scheme  has  effected 
considerable  improvements,  12280-2.  He  alludes 
•to  the  extinction  of  industries  in  Oavan  and  to 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  their  revival,  12282-4. 


LUNDON,  M.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Kilmallock  branch  of  the 
Creamery  Managers’  Association,  5868.  'States 
that  the  Department  have  neglected  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  creamery  movement,  and  suggests 
that  they  should  arrange  for  the  publication  of 
official  quotations  of  the  prices  of  Irish  butter, 
5868. 


LYBURN,  E.  St.  J.,  f.g.s. — ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Economic  geologist  to  the  Department, 
13973  ; previous  experience,  13977.  _ Methods  of 
collecting  information  and  bringing  it  before  the 
public,  13974,  13978.  Reports  upon  the  economic 
value  of  minerals  examined  and  assistance  ren- 
dered to  those  desirous  of  prospecting,  13978, 
13981-5.  Diamond  drilling,  13979-80.  Expert 
advice  to  persons  seeking  information,  13988 ; 
marked  increase  of  prospecting  and  development 
work  in  Ireland  in  recent  years,  13989-90.  Coal 
supplies,  13993-9.  Industries  awaiting  develop- 
ment, 14000.  Witness’s  relations  with  Geological 
Survey,  13981-5,  14014-5. 


LYNCH,  M.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  County  Tyrone  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  8085,  and  member  of  the  Omagh 
Technical  Committee,  8089.  He  demurs  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Bradley  as  to  the  equipment  of  five 
laboratories  and  secondary  schools  in  Omagh,  8086. 
The  expense  of  administering  the  county  scheme 
is  considered  excessive,  and  has  led  to  friction 
between  the  Omagh  and  County  Committee. 
8086-8103.  He  endorses  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Delap  and  Mr.  Bradley  on  the  subject  of  build- 
ings, 8103.  With  respect  to  industries,  he  sug- 
gests the  creation  of  an  Industrial  Stock,  bearing 
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LYNCH,  M. — continued, 

. interest  with  a State  guarantee,  out  of  which  to 
make  advances  for.  industrial  purposes,  8104-29. 
He.  would  not  assist  industries  m competition 
. with  existing  industries,  of  which  the  market  was 
an  Irish  one,  8130-1 ; but  he  would  do  so  where 
the  output  forms  such  a small  section  of  the 
whole  output  in  the  country  that  it  would  not 
..affect  the  price  obtainable  by  non-subsidised 
enterprises,  or  the  extent  of  their  trade,  8132-3. 
..  He  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  and  believes  tho  opinion  is  general 
that  too  much  is  spent  on  live-stock  and  too  little 
on  tillage ; the  greater  part  of  the  former  ex- 
penditure goes,  moreover,  to  the  benefit  of  large 
farmers.  He  does  not  think  it  practicable  for 
one  Committee  to  attend  properly  to  the  wants  of 
the  entire  county;  local  Committees  should  be 
formed,  8135-40.  In  1904  the*  Committee  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a number  of  experi- 
mental farms  for  the  benefit  of  small  occupiers, 
but  the  Department  failed  to  adopt  the  proposal, 
8141.  He  recommends  that  the  Department 
should  be  replaced  by  an  elected  body,  representa- 
tive of  County  and  Urban  District  Councils,  with 
a small  paid  executive  Committee  to  manage  the 
general  business,  8142-56. 


MACARDLE,  T.  C.,  j.j?. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Chairman  of  the  County  Louth  Technical  In- 
struction Committee,  13372.  Expresses  satisfac- 
tion at  the  relations  between  the  Committee  and 
the  Department,  13373,  but  complains  that  the 
towns  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  are  not  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction, 
13374-5.  Tho  attendances  by  trades’  apprentices 
at  the  Dundalk  Technical  classes  are  very  satis- 
factory and  it  is  suggested  that  such  attendance 
should  be  made  a condition  of  apprenticeship, 
13376-8.  He  makes  proposals  in  favour  of  the 
development,  by  State  aid,  of  industries,  13381- 


MacFARLANE,  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  Tyrone  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture, 7417.  He  refers  to  the  good  results  ef- 
fected by  the  working  of  the  schemes  in  the 
county,  7454-5,  and  especially  to  the  improve- 
ments brought  about  by  the  poultry  scheme 
in  the  poorer  districts.  There  is  much  need,  how- 
ever, for  facilities  in  the  marketing  of  fowl  and 
e©?s>  7418-34.  He  also  alludes  to  the  increased 
cultivation  of  flax,  and  suggests  that  it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  the  Department  took  steps  to 
bring  about  a supply  of  better  seed,  7436-47. 


MAGEE,  P.  J.,  t.c.  (Summary  of  evidenced) — 
A member  of  the  Belfast  County  Borough  Tech 
mca!  Committee,  9488.  He  points  out  “that  the 
Act  of  1899  differentiates  between  the  powers  of 
the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
“lon.’  .”/“!•  Neither  Board  possesses  the  power 
of  initiative  or  administration,  the  result  being 
that  the  Department  is  supreme.  He  suggests 
that  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  should 
be  invested  with  administrative  authority ; that 
it  should  have  the  power  of  making  appoint- 
ments; and  that  officers,  below  the  rank  of  Vice- 

wh0U-1u  b.e  irespo,nsible  to  the  Board, 
9489-90.  He  illustrates  the  necessity  for  this 
extension  of  functions  by  referring  to  the  results 
of  the  action  of  the  Committee  m paying  a 
capitation  grant  to  Secondary  schools,  following 

“”>  °*  fl'e  D«partm3i 

omceis,  9491,  9535-41 ; and  to  a proposal  to  co- 
ordinate the  Technical  Institute  with  the  Queen's 
College,  9493-6,  9527-34.  The  Department  has 
ai  <!eS-lre  t0  worIc  harmoniously  with  all 
parties,  but  m one  or  two  respects  exception  has 

by  the  Committee,  and  at  the  expense  of  their 
funds,  of-  a trade  preparatory  school,  9496-9526. 


MAGUnUB,  J.— (Simmon/  of  evidence)— A.  repre 
sentative  of  the  Irish  Salmon  and  Trout  Fisherie: 
Association,  12119.  Refers  to  the  financial  posi 
tion  of  Boards  of  Conservators,  the,  distributioi 


MAGUIRE,  J. — continued. 
of  their  funds,  the  relations  between  the  Boards 
and  the  Department,  and  offers  suggestions  for  a 
more  economic  and  efficient  government,  12121- 
64. 


MALONE,  L. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A member 
of  the  Kildare  County  Council  and  Committee 
of  Agriculture,  15417-8.  He  states  that  the  cattle 
and  horse-breeding  schemes  are  working  satis- 
factorily, 15433,  15440 ; recommends  increased 
grants  to  Shows,  15423-4,  and  for  prizes  under 
the.  Cottage  and  Farm  Prize  Scheme,  which  has 
been  very  successful,  15422.  He  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment of  a county  model  farm,  15425,  and 
of  school  gardens,  15459-62. 


.MARRON,  Revd.  J.,  c.c.  (Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— A representative  of  the  Donegal  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In 
struction,  8290.  Is  of  opinion  that  the  energies 
of  the  Department,  directed  towards  agriculture, 
are  misplaced ; the  various  schemes  of  agriculture 
presuppose  an  amount  of  labour  and  capital  at 
the  disposal  of  the  farmer,  which  is  practically 
non-existent.  The  only  means  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  to  give  them  remunera- 
tive labour  by  encouragement  of  home  industries. 
He  complains  of  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
towards  home  industries,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred, with  prejudice  to  their  development,  from 
the  Agricultural  Board  to  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction.  He  also  complains  that  there  is  no 
rule  disqualifying  from  membership  of  a County 
'Committee  a person  who  derives  pecuniai-y  gain 
from  his  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, _ 8291-309.  Witness  refers  to  five  lace 
industries  promoted  by  himself  at  different  centres 
in  the  county  and  worked  on  a co-operative  basis, 
the  profits  being  distributed  among  the  workers, 
less  5 per  cent,  for  expense  of  management,  8310- 
29.  He  hands  in  copy  of  a resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  County  Council  in  favour  of  the 
reversion  by  the  Department  to  the  practice  that 
formerly  prevailed  of  allowing  district  com- 
mittees to  provide  and  work  their  own  schemes, 
8330-5. 


MA5UN,  Jtrof. , v . s. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Has  been  employed  by  the  Department  during 
the  past  five  years  in  delivering  lectures  through- 
out Ireland  on  Veterinary  Science,  12293a,  12310. 
He  speaks  of  the  widespread,  heavv  losses  caused 
by  diseases  amongst  live-stock,  attributable  largely 
to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  animals  possessed 
by  the  people  and  ignorance  of  suitable  "methods- 
ot  treating  their  ailments,  12293-4,  12313-4 
Die  educational  value  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  him  and  other  lecturers  has  been  considerable, 
and  he  believes  that  as  a result  of  the  lectures 
the  losses  from  certain  diseases  have  been  much 
lessened,  12316.  Very  large  areas  are  without  the 
services  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  12998-300  ; and 
while  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sug- 
gested establishment  of  Veterinary  dispensaries,  he 
considers  that  if  a scheme  could  be  devised  which 
would  ensure  payment  of  adequate  remuneration 
to  Veterinarians,  the  profession  would  give  it 
their  support,  12302-24.  8 

MAARJ2  (Summary  of  evidence.)— 

A member  of  the  Donegal  County  Committee- 
Ha  Technical  Instruction,  7774. 

&L3?  °LZZmi°\ihat  Agricultural  and  Live- 
Stock  Schemes  have  been  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  the  county,  and  considers  it  very  un- 

h> ‘iW  the  disPute  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Department  there  are  no  in- 
structors m the  county,  7775-96. 

representative  of  tie  Aatri  CWy 

SoSS1  Ml  °9  ‘w  TOsfer  AgriculfcorS 
8*“2'  _ He  quotes  statistics  showing 
the  success  of  the  horse  and  cattle  schemes,  8804  ? 
and  refers  to  the  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental poultry  station  at  Cullybackey,  which  in 
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M'CANCE,  J.  S.  F.,  j.p.— continued. 

its  -working,  has  been  productive  of i very  satis- 
factory results,  8804-8,  8828-32.  In  the  Glens  of 
Antrim  the  Committee,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department,  have  adopted  a scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  pomes,  8816-20. 

■ Cattle  and  other  shows  in  the  county  are  sub- 
sidised by  the  Committee,  and  much  interest  is 
aroused  by  these  shows  among  the  small  f armers, 
8812.  Agricultural  classes  were  formed  three 
years  ago  at  Ballymena,  and  have  been  most 
successful.  The  Committee  are  now  desirous  of 
bringing  about  a further  development  of  their 
work  on  this  side,  and  hope  the  Department  will 
assist  them  with  funds  in  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  station  in  the  county,  8821-5. 
Schemes  in  cookery  and  manual  instruction  have 
onlv  recently  been  adopted,  and  encouraging 
reports  have  been  received  as  to  both,  8832.  He 
approves  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  De- 
partment and  Council  of  Agriculture,  8803. 


M'CLURE,  T.  A.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— 
A member  of  the  Armagh  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  8565.  He 
agrees,  generally,  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Huston, 
but  does  not  concur  in  his  suggestion  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  should  be  prevented  from 
holding  bull  premiums,  8566-7,  8582-4.  He 
mentions  a cattle  disease  which,  he  suggests,  calls 
for  investigation  by  the  Department,  8567-70. 


M'CLURE,  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A farmer 
residing  in  Hortli  Antrim,  10309.  He  states  that 
the  live-stock  scheme  has  effected  a very  great  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  cattle,  10310,  but  that 
the  breed  of  horses  has  deteriorated,  10311.  Boars 
should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
farmer,  10313.  He  testifies  to  the  good  work  done 
in  his  district  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  10309. 


■M'CONNELL,  C.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  Antrim  County  Council,  8834. 
He  agrees  with  Mr.  M'Cance  as  to  the  working 
of  the  county  schemes,  8835  ; and  as  to  the  value 
of  local  shows,  8838.  He  suggests  that  an 
additional  thoroughbred  horse  should  be  pro- 
vided, 8839.  Special  steps  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fishery  industry  off  the  Antrim  coast  are 
desirable,  8835-8.  He  approves  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Department  and  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, 8851.  ( Becallecl .)  He  describes  the  work 
done  under  the  flax,  cattle  and  poultry  schemes 
in  the  Glens  of  North  Antrim,  8875-8902. 


M'DERMOTT,  T.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— -la 
manager  of  the  Foyle  and  Bann  Inland  Fisheries, 
7830.  He  furnishes  statistics  showing  the  im- 
portance of  the  fisheries,  7831-5,  the  productive 
capacity  of  which  is  injuriously  .affected  by  pol- 
lution, poaching,  etc.,  7836.  Losses  are  also  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  increased  use  of  drift  nets 
off  the  coast,  7903-5.  With  the  limited  means  at 
their  disposal  the  Board  of  Conservators  have 
done  their  utmost  to  preserve  and  develop  the 
fisheries,  and  the  belief  is  entertained  that  their 
efforts  are  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  De- 
partment, 7836-8.  He  complains  that  the  Depart- 
ment have  exercised  too  freely  the  power  of 
exempting  millowners  from  erecting  gratings,  and 
-that  practically  no  assistance  is  given  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  enforcement  of  various  duties 
which  are  devolved  upon  the  owners  of  the 
fisheries,  7842-63.  Witness  suggests  _ the  recon- 
stitution of  the  central  fishery  authority  by  mak- 
ing it  independent  of  the  Department,  with  ad- 
ditional funds,  7863-69.  He  further  complains 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Fisheries  con- 
tains no  representative  of  the  inland  fisheries, 
7869-81.  He  has  received  no  acknowledgement 
of  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Department 
•in  April  last,  7839-41. 


M'DONAGH,  B.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— Mem- 
ber of  the  'Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  7142.  Agrees  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary  to 


M'DONAGH,  B. — continued. 
the  Committee,  7145.  A new  technical  school  id 
much  needed ; the  accommodation  and  ventila- 
tion in  the  existing  building  are  very  defective, 
7145.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Department  should 
foster  industries,  and  supervise  them  till  success 
is  assured ; refers  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Sligo  Shirt  Factory, 
on  a small  capital,  locally  subscribed ; no  aid 
has  been  given  by  the  Department,  and  had  it 
not  been  fox  local  assistance,  the  industry  would 
have  lapsed  long  since ; if  aid  were  given  by  the 
Department,  the  industry  oould  be  largely  de- 
veloped, and  increased  employment  would  follow, 
7145-52. 


M'DONNELL,  W.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) 
— President  of  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 5758.  Complains  of  the  injury  done  to 
private  creameries  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  5758,  whose 
agents  induced  competition  by  making  unfounded 
representations  to  farmers,  5759.  This  action 
was  countenanced  by  Sir  H.  Plunkett,  who  pro- 
moted, the  I.A.O.S.,  and  who,  as  Vice-President 
of  the  Department,  has  since  paid  over  public 
moneys  for  the  support  of  the  movement.  The 
effects  of  the  co-operative  system  have  been  in- 
jurious to  the  Irish  butter  trade,  in  respect  to 
its  reputation,  and  financially,  5759.  Witness 
hands  in  a resolution  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which,  inter  alia,  indicates  a 
number  of  projects  to  which  the  Department 
should  direct  their  attention,  5759.  He  expresses 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  provision  of 
funds  by  the  State  towards  the  establishment 
of  industries,  5771-805.  He  is  not  aware  that 
in  conjunction  with  County  Committees,  the  De- 
partment are  giving  instruction,  elsewhere  than 
in  Limerick,  in  home  butter-making ; he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  farmers  of  Limerick  are  better 
qualified  to  give  such  instruction  than  to  re- 
ceive it,  5806-10. 


M'GRATH,  H.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A mem- 
ber of  the  County  -Down  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture, 9753.  He  does  not  fully  agree  with  the 
evidence  of  the  Committee’s  representatives.  He 
considers  that  the  Department  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils,  9754,  and  that  Rural  Councils  should 
be  represented  on  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
9755.  He  complains  of  the  insufficient  expendi- 
ture for  purposes  of  sea  fisheries  in  the  county, 
9762 ; suggests  that  loans  should  be  made  to 
fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  boats,  without 
security,  and  that  the  Department  should  frame 
a fishery  scheme  for  the  county,  9767.  He  dis- 
approves of  the  horse  scheme,  and  approves  of 
the  cattle  scheme,  9779,  but  objects  to  the  method 
of  selecting  premium  bulls,  9780.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  aid  should  be  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  agricultural 
College  at  Downpatrick,  9788-9. 


MTNERNEY,  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Chair- 
man of  the  Limerick  Board  of  Guardians,  5864. 
The  system  of  itinerant  instruction  in  County 
Clare  is  valueless,  5866.  Considers  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  foe  more  representative. 
There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  agricul- 
tural and  live-stock  schemes ; practically  no  in- 
struction is  given  in  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture; nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
'breeds  of  swine  and  sheep  in  Clare.  Disapproves 
of  the  expenditure  on  agricultural  oolleges ; the 
money  might  have  been  more  usefully  expended 
on  demonstration  farms.  Is  also  opposed  to  the 
grant  of  money  to.  the  I.A.O.S.  Advocates  rail- 
way connection  with  Scariff,  and  works  of 
arterial  drainage  in  East  Clare,  5867. 


M'KENNA,  Rev.  E.,  r .v.— (Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— A member  of  the  Monaghan  County 
Committee  Of  Agriculture,  9680.  He  asserts  that 
the  Department  is  arbitrary  in  Its  administrative 
methods,  and  refers  to  concrete  cases  in  support 
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of  his  assertion,  9683-96.  He  considers  it  should 
be  elective  in  its  constitution ; that  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture in  rural  National  schools,  and  for  technical 
instruction  in  Urban  schools,  9697 ; and  that 
industries  should  be  revived,  9705. 


M'KEOWN,  M. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A fruit 
grower  and  expert.  He  criticises  the  methods  of 
the  Department  in  connection  with  horticultural 
instruction  and  the  Drogheda  fruit  industry, 
14145-214. 


McCONNELL,  J.  R.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Represents  the  Governors  of  the  “Henry  Trust,” 
■Downpatrick,  9189.  He  hands  in  a copy  of  the 
scheme  approved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
filed  in  June,  1899,  for  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  Trust.  Its  objects  are  con- 
versant with  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
Governors  are  anxious  to  obtain  such  assistance 
from  the  Department  as  would  enable  them  to 
erect  buildings  on  the  lands  acquired,  and  also 
to  receive  such  aid  as  would  enable  them  to  main- 
tain an  agricultural  and  dairy  school  for  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  Governors  have  assisted 
the  'Down  'County  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  the 
carrying  out  of  their  scheme  since  1903.  In- 
clusive of  the  payment  of  a sum  of  £250  for  the 
year  1906,  -about  to  be  made,  they  have  con- 
tributed £1,400,  in  all,  to  the  county  funds  for 
agricultural  work.  The  income  of  the  Trust  pro- 
perty, amounting  to  £400  a year,  is  insufficient 
to  enable  the  Governors  to  erect  and  maintain 
the  proposed  buildings,  unless  supplemented  by 
the  Department,  9190-206. 
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have  since  refused  to  continue  this  desirable  ar- 
rangement, 4936-41.  He  considers  that  all  bulls 
should  be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  4942-4,  and 
suggests  that  bulls  and  stallions  should  be  bred 
■at  the  Glasnevin  farm  for  distribution  among 
County  Committees,  4945.  Witness  refers  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Department  to  finance  a hosiery 
industry  in  Bandon,  and  contrasts  this  refusal 
with  their  action  in  contributing  to  the  I.A.O.8., 
which,  he  is  informed,  has  promoted  a co-opera- 
tive creamery  at  Thurles  in  competition  with  an 
existing  proprietary  creamery,  4953-66.  The  agri- 
cultural schemes  in  the  county  are  working  very 
well,  but  the  cost  of  administration  is  excessive, 
4967-76.  The  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
numbers  83  ; few  members  of  the  County  Council 
attend  its  meetings,  4978-82. 


McDONNELL,  J.  C.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Galway  County  Council ; 
a representative  of  the  City  Technical  Committee, 
and  of  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils, 
6295.  Complains  of  the  amount  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s contribution  to  the  county  as  compared 
with  other  counties,  6295.  The  officials  of  the 
Department  discouraged  the  appointment  of  a 
lace  instructor  in  his  district ; there  are  now  two 
instructors  there.  He  thinks  there  is  undue  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Department  with 
local  Committees,  and  that  the  former  are  slow 
in  the  encouragement  of  industries.  They  have 
refused  to  sanction  an  experiment  in  the  making 
of  straw  envelopes  in  Connemara,  6297.  The 
instruction  in  the  City  Technical  School  is  too 
literary ; funds  for  new  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided, as  well  as  additional  funds  for  technical 
instruction,  6298.  The  fisheries  in  the  county 
have  been  neglected,  6299. 


McDONALD,  W.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Chairman  of  the  Cork  County  Council,  4862, 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
4864.  Suggests  earlier  notice  to  members  of  the 
Council  when  meetings  are  convened,  and  also  the 
service  of  similar  notices  on  County  ■Councils, 
4866.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
two  Boards,  and  considers  that  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  their  meetings  should  be  communicated 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  4871-5.  Several 
members  of  the  Council  were  unaware,  until  their 
last  yearly  meeting,  that  payment  had  been  made 
by  the  Department  to  the  I.A.O.S.  ; he  is 
opposed  to  such  payment,  4876-80.  He  approves 
of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Council,  <1881. 
The  Department  refused  to  lodge  to  the  credit  of 
the  Oounty  Committee  the  unexpended  accumu- 
lated balances  of  technical  instruction  funds  until 
the  money  was  actually  required  ; and  they  with- 
hold full  payment  of  their  annual  contributions 
on  the  same  ground,  4881-5.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  technical  classes  in  the  county  is  un- 
suitable; funds  for  school  buildings  should  be 
provided,  4885-6.  The  Committee  complain  that 
they  have  been  deprived  by  the  Department  of  a 
sum  of  £833  due  in  respect  of  the  period  1st 
April"  to  1st  August,  1902,  4886-95.  Witness 
refers  to  a controversy  between  the  Committee 
and  the  Department  as  to  the  scheme  of  technical 
instruction,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  a settle- 
ment, 4896-7,  and  states  that  the  scheme  is  work- 
ing very  well,  4898.  The  system  of  local  organi- 
sation of  classes  is,  however,  defective ; there  is 
difficulty  at  times  in  securing  premises  in  which 
to  hold  the  classes,  4907-13,  and  it  is  not  practic- 
able to  form  local  committees  of  management, 
4914.  With  the  growth  of  interest  dn  the  work 
this  difficulty  will  'be  surmounted,  4917.  He  con- 
siders that  manual  and  domestic  eoonomy  in- 
struction should  be  taught  in  primary  schools 
during  school  hours,  4917-22,  and  that  practical 
instruction  m horticulture  should  similarly  be 
given,  4923-6.  The  domestic  economy  classes 
have  been  very  successful,  4927-9.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  livestock  he  states  that  the  Department, 
a couple  of  years  ago,  sanctioned  the  purchase 
of  bulls  by  District  Councils,  but  that  they 


McGLYNN,  Right  Rev.  Monsgr.,  p.p.,  v.a., 
(Summary  of  evidence).— A member  of  the 
Donegal  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  and  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  and  Chairman  of  the  Parish 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
7184.  The  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  re- 
commend the  substitution  for  the  Department  of 
an  elected  unpaid  Board  consisting  of  three  re- 
presentatives nominated  by  each  province,  with 
Under  Secretary  as  cx-ofjicio  member  and  the 
Chief  .Secretary  as  Chairman.  They  also  refer 
to  their  strained  relations  with  the  Department  ; 
to  the  manner  in  which  schemes  are  communicated 
to  the _ Committee  ; to  the  failure  of  the  Depart- 
ment m securing  to  the  country  the  advantages 
expected  from  a_  'body  having  at  their  command 
a large  annual  income  of  public  money  ; to  in- 
duce  interference  with  the  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  ; to  the  rule  of  the  Department 
prohibiting  the  appointment  of  natives  of  the 
county  as  agricultural  instructors  ; to  the  un- 
suitability of  the  live-stock  schemes  to  the  county, 
especially  to  congested  areas  ; to  the  system 
•adopted  by  the  Department  of  ear-marking  the 
!£m1Lflllld3  certa^n  schemes,  thereby  depriving 
the  Committee  of.  the  opportunity  of  promoting 
special  schemes  suitable  to  certain  districts  ; and 
to  thC'  inadequacy  of  the  share  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted by  the  Department  to  the  county.  Witness 
gives  evidence . in  support  of  these  views  of  the 
County  Committee,  and  also  of  the  views  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  embodied  in  a 
separate  statement,  7185-274. 


McQUAID,  P.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
2er  Cavan  County  'Committee  of  Agricul- 

ture, 9594.  Refers  to  a controversy  with  the 
Department  m connection  with  their  rejection  of 
a bull  at  Cootehill  in  1903.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  practice  of  ticketing  bulls  before  sale 
enhances  their  price,  9596-606 ; and  recommends 
that  a representative  of  the  'County  Committee 
should  be  associated  with  the  Department’s  re- 
presentative in  the  selection  of  bulls,  some  of 
which  should  be  obtained  in  County  Longford, 
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9612-5,  9626-7.  There  is  no  premium  bull,  he 
thinks  in  the  rural  district  of  Enniskillen, 
9621-2.  The  Committee  have  several  times  asked 
the  Department  to  increase  the  number  of  nomina- 
tions to  mares,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
farmers,  but  they  have  declined  to  do  so,  9622—4. 
The  agricultural  scheme  has  been  a marked  suc- 
cess, and  fanners  have  benefited  largely  by  the 
instruction  derived  from  experimental  plots  and 
by  the  lectures  on  feeding  stuffs.  The  poultry 
scheme  has  also  been  successful,  and  higher  prices 
are  obtained  for  eggs,  but  there  is  need  for  im- 
proved marketing  facilities,  9625,  and  the  same 
need  exists  with  respect  to  butter,  9626. 


MEEHAN,  P.  A.,  m.p. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Supports  the  application  for  a contribution  out 
of  unexpended  moneys  lying  to  the  credit  of  the 
Department  towards  the  drainage  of  the  River 
Barrow,  12325-49. 


MEEHAN,  Revd.  J.,  c.c.  ( Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)— A representative  of  the  Leitrim  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Instruction.  The 
Department’s  work  in  the  county  has  been  bene- 
ficial, and  on  the  right  lines,  7022a.  He  ascribes 
this  result,  in  a measure,  to  the  earlier  working  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  The  main  work  of  the  Department 
has  been  educational,  the  effects  of  which  cannot 
become  apparent  for  some  time.  Witness  speaks 
approvingly  of  the  system  of  pioneer  lectures 
adopted  by  the  Department  when  it  was  formed. 
These  lectures  aroused  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  an  agricultural  in- 
structor. He  complains,  however,  that  an  in- 
structor has  not  been  appointed,  7023-4 ; although 
several  applications  have  been  made  for  one, 
■7026-7.  The  Department’s  yearly  contribution 
of  £350  to  the  county  agricultural  scheme  has  not 
been  expended  since  1902,  and  the  county  has 
now  established  a claim  to  an  agricultural 
school,  to  be  provided  out  of  this  unex- 
pended money.  The  soil  and  other  conditions  of 
"the  county  are  such  that  a school  elsewhere  would 
not  be  serviceable  to  Leitrim,  7027.  He  favours 
a school  that  would  not  take  the  pupils  from 
their  homes,  7060  ; to  be  established  in  centres 
throughout  the  county,  7061 ; and  available  for 
instruction  during  the  winter  months,  7062-4. 
The  primary  education  of  boys  is  not  of  a stan- 
dard such  as  would  enable  them  to  take  full 
advantage  of  a high-class  agricultural  education  ; 
he  does  not  suggest  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  National  schools,  but  thinks  the  children 
should  be  interested  in  agriculture,  7066 ; and 
he  advocates  gardens  in  connection  with  such 
■schools,  7084.  A few  model  farms  might  be  use- 
fully established  by  the  Department  in  Leitrim 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  close  to  public 
roads, . 7068-9 ; he  would  also  approve  of  the 
provision  of  experimental  plots,  as  in  Sligo, 
7070-1.  Some  of  these  matters  could  be  attended 
to  if  the  county  had  an  instructor,  7072.  Lec- 
tures on  veterinary  science  have  been  delivered 
with  much  resulting  benefit  to  the  farmers,  7075. 
The  poultry  stations  have  benefited  the  people, 
7027-8  ; there  is  need,  however,  for  better  market- 
ing facilities,  7029  ; it  is  open  to  the  people  to  ask 
the  I.A.O.S.  to  aid  them  in  this  direction.  7032-5. 
The  introduction  by  the  Department  of  the  York- 
shire pig  was  at  first  objected  to  by  the  people, 
but  these  objections  no  longer  prevail,  and  higher 
prices  are  now  got  for  pigs  than  previously,  7036. 
With  regard  to  the  cattle  schemes,  he  considers 
that  the  class  of  bull  introduced  is  quite  unsuit- 
able to  Leitrim,  which  is  a dairying  district, 
7037-9.  The  owners  of  premium  bulls  complain 
that  the  present  system  of  certifying  the  animals, 
before  purchase,  enhances  their  price,  7045. 
Witness  suggests  that  non-premium  bulls  should 
be  licensed,  7046.  The  instruction  given  in  bee- 
keeping is  benefiting  the  people  interested.  7047. 
He  disagrees  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Collery 
on  the  subject  of  creameries,  7048;  but  concurs 
in  his  suggestion  that  small  cheques  issued  by 
creameries  should  be  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty, 
7084,  7088.  The  interests  of  many  shopkeepers 
clash  with  those  of  the  creameries,  hence  the 
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opposition  of  the  former  to  the  latter  and  to  the 
I.A.O.S.,  7090  ; the  creamery  system  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Leitrim  farmers,  7091.  The 
system  of  agricultural  banks,  organised  by  the 
I.A.O.S.,  has  been  very  beneficial  to  small 
farmers,  7049  ; advances  are  only  made  to  men 
of  good  character,  7050  ; the  banks  are  managed 
by  a Board,  without  paid  officers,  7054-5  ; and 
interest  on  loans  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  a penny 
a pound  per  month,  7056.  The  County  Com- 
mittees are  too  large  ; to  be  workable,  they  should 
be  small,  7076  ; and  the  numbers  limited,  7078. 


MEGAW.  W.  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Agricultural  Instructors' 
Association,  12374.  Held  the  position  of  Instruc- 
tor for  five  years  in  County  Down,  12383. 
He  illustrates  the  necessity  1 hat.  was  found  to 
exist  for  instruction  in  respect  to  manures,  seeds, 
and  feeding  stuffs,  12388-94,  and  describes  the 
methods  of  Instruction  adopted  by  him,  12399- 
414.  He  quotes  from  letters  received  from  mer- 
chants who  deal  in  agricultural  supplies,  which  go 
to  prove  that  the  instruction  given  has  been  fruitful 
of  beneficial  results,  12419-26,  and  hands  in  tables 
showing  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  in  the  sale  of  potash  and  high-grade 
manures,  12428-44.  The  poorer  parts  of  the 
County  Down  have  been  reached  by  demonstration 
plots  and  co-operative  societies,  12445-7,  12459- 
85, and  by  the  poultry  scheme,  12486.  No  duties 
devolved  upon  him  in  connection  with  the  live 
stock  schemes,  and  he  was  never  asked  to  make 
a report  on  the  requirements  of  particular  lo- 
calities, although  he  could  have  given  useful 
information,  12489-94.  Witness  points  out  that 
the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  affords 
little  protection  to  farmers  owing  to  the  difficulty 
they  experience  in  taking  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions, 12395-8. 


ME1LVIN,  M.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Member 

of  the  Mayo  County  Council  and  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  6687.  The  services  of  an  agricul- 
tural instructor  are  essential,  6688.  Witness 
contrasts  the  agricultural  conditions  in  Belgium 
and  Ireland,  6688-9.  He  considers  that  the 
system  adopted  in  Belgium  could,  in  many  cases, 
be  adopted  in  Ireland,  6690.  He  cultivates  flax, 
and  states  that,  one  year  with  another,  it  is  a pay- 
ing crop,  6693-4.  The  oattle  scheme  of  the  De- 
partment- is  working  very  well ; the  price  of 
bulls  is,  however,  too  high,  6695.  He  approves 
of  the  horse-breeding  scheme,  but  -advocates  the 
prohibition  for  stud  purposes  of  unsound  mares, 
6699-701.  The  retention  of  good,  ypung  mares 
in  the  country  should  be  encouraged  ; he  would 
place  them  in  a special  class,  insist  on  their 

foing  to  the  stud,  and  service  should  be  free, 
718-24. 


MEREDITH,  Sir  J.  C. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
A member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Dublin 
Museum.  Refers  to  the  functions  of  the  Board, 
their  relations  with  the  Department,  and  certain 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
Museum,  13779-810. 


MESCALL,  M.  (Summary  of  evidence). — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  5192. 
He  has  attended  four  meetings  of  the  Council 
during  the  past  three-and-a-half  years ; resolu- 
tions submitted  by  the  Department  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Council  in  that  period  were 
fully  discussed,  and  were  either  amended,  with- 
drawn, or  adopted.  The  relations  between  the 
Council,  the  Board,  and  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  been  harmonious.  At  their  meeting, 
in  May,  1906,  the  Council  criticised  the  action 
of  the  Department  and  Board  in  contributing 
towards  the  funds  of  the  I.A.O.S.  Witness  con- 
siders that  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  rural 
National  schools,  and  that  itinerant  instruction 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  provision  of  de- 
monstration plots  on  a large  scale.  Cattle  and 
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oalves  in  Munster  should  bo  treatted  by  the 
Department’s  veterinary  inspectors  against  cer- 
tain specified  diseases.  The  cattle  and  horse- 
breeding  schemes  are  -working  fairly  well  in 
Clare  ; Dut  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  thd 
breed  of  bulls  introduced.  Manual  instruction 
and  domestic  economy  classes  in  the  county  are 
well  attended.  The  Department  should  take  up 
and  work  farms  containing  poor  land ; and 
should  also  take  greater  interest  in  th  deep-sea 
fishing  off  the  west  and  south-west  coasts.  The 
work  of  the  Department  has  resulted  in  some 
good,  but  the  good  accomplished  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditure,  5192-231. 


MILLEN,  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A member 
of  the  Londonderry  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture. He  complains  of  undue  delay  in  the 
registration  of  stallions,  7906-10 ; refers  to  a pro- 
posal of  his  Committee  in  favour  of  a reduction 
m the  premium  for  bulls,  and  an  increase  in  the 
service  fee,  7910-1 ; and  objects  to  the  practice  of 
certifying  bulls  before  purchase,  7914-19. 


MOERAN,  A.  E.  ( Summary  of  evidence) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society.  Offers  sugges- 
tions respecting  forest  conditions  in  Ireland ; the 
desirability  of  encouraging  planting  by  tenant 
purchasers ; and  the  necessity  for  affording  ex- 
pert advice  in  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties 
of  trees,  and  their  management  when  planted. 
He  refers  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
Irish  Nursery  Garden  trade,  and  criticises  the 
statistics  issued  by  the  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forestry,  11923-76. 


MOHAN,  T.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  Monaghan  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  9706. 
The  work  of  the  Department  has  effected  some 
good,  but  the  results  have  little  benefited  small 
farmers,  and  are  incommensurate  with  the  ex- 
penditure incurred,  9706-7.  The  system  of 
itinerant  lecturing  is  ineffective  and  wasteful, 
9716.  He  refers  to  an  unsuccessful  application 
made  by  his  Committee  to  the  Department  to 
provide  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
9719-38  ; and  to  the  refusal  of  .the  Department 
to  supply  a diamond  drill  for  the  purpose  of 
locating  coal  and  minerals,  9740. 


MONTEAGLE,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  k.p.  ( Summary 
of  evidence). — Is  a member  of  the  Limerick 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  and  also  a member  of  Board  and 
Council  of  Agriculture ; he  was  not  selected  by 
these  bodies  to  give  evidence,  5567.  Itinerant 
lectures  are  a necessary  preparation  for  a more 
permanent  system  of  instruction  ; in  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  it  is  difficult  to  devise  a substitute. 
The  lectures  are  useful  and  appreciated,  5572, 
5579 ; but  the  courses  have  been  too  short,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  manual  instruction ; an 
increased  local  rate  would  provide  a remedy  for 
this,  5572-5  ; the  demand  for  itinerants  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  5580.  The  Department  suggested 
a scheme  of  Trades’  Preparatory  Schools  as  a sub- 
stitute for  itinerant  manual  instruction,  but  the 
scheme  was  considered  unsuitable  to  rural  dis- 
tricts, 5576-7.  A modified  system  of  itinerant 
instruction  has  been  adopted  at  Newcastle  West ; 
he  believes  with  encouraging  results,  5577.  It 
would  be  desirable  for  the  Department  and  Board 
of  National  Education  to  arrange  that  boys  and 
girls  on  leaving  school  should  receive  systematic 
instruction  in  needlework,  cookery,  laundry,  and 
manual  work.  Horticultural  instruction  should 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  National  Schools, 
as  well  as  gardening,  5586,  and,  if  possible,  the 
services  of  the  horticultural  instructor  utilised 
for  the  purpose,  5587.  He  is  unable  to  say 
whether  the  visits  of  school  children  to  gardens, 
or  demonstration  plots,  are  contemplated  by  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  National  Board 


MONTEAGLE,  Rt.  Hon-  Lord,  k.p.— continued. 
5588-98.  Witness  supplements  Lord  Emly’s  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  adoption  by  the  Department 
of  a live-stock  scheme  which  they  had  previously 
rejected,  5599,  5605-14.  He  advocates  the  neces- 
sity for  increased  tillage  and  the  development  of 
winter  dairying  in  ihe  West.  While  County 
Committees,  as  a body,  have  not  done  their  part 
in  educating  the  farming  community  to  the  im- 
portance of  these  measures,  the  Department  do 
not  appear  to  have  realised  their _ necessity.  The 
scheme  for  agricultural  instruction  needs  con- 
siderable modification  to  suit  the  conditions  in 
Limerick.  5599-5602.  The  appointment  of  an 
agricultural  instructor  will  give  an  impetus  to 
winter  dairying  and  the  encouragement  of  tillage 
in  the  county,  5602.  In  connection  with  the 
Dairy  Herd  Book  Scheme,  it  is  desirable  that 
dairy  farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  re- 
cords of  the  milking  qualities  of  cows,  6602-4. 
He  refers  to  the  dispute  between  the  County 
Committee  and  Department  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a poultry  instructor,  5615. 
Facilities  for  the  marketing  of  poultry  can  best 
be  provided  through  the  agency  of  co-operative 
poultry  societies,  5615.  jRe-ecramined.  He  refers 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  and  other 
witnesses  in  Limerick,  14611-8,  and  by  Mr.  Lough 
in  Dublin,  14619-21,  14651-2,  and  expresses  his 
views  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Department  with 
the  I.A.O.S.,  14622-54. 


MONTGOMERY,  H.  de  F.,  d.l.  ( Summary  of 
evidence). — A representative  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  member  of  the  Agricultural  Council, 
and  representative  of  the  County  Committees  of 
Tyrone,  3312-4.  He  regards  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  as  satisfactory,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  existence  of  the  nominated  element  is 
necessary,  3315 ; there  is  no  cleavage  at 
meetings  of  the  Board  between  the  elected  and 
nominated  members,  3316.  The  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Board  are  sufficient  and,  in  prac- 
tice, have  been  found  to  work  admirably,  3318. 
The  Vice-President  has  taken  the  Board  very  fully 
into  his  confidence,  and  full  information  is  always 
given  by  the  Department  on  any  matters  respect- 
ing which  members  desire  information,  3320, 
3405.  The  power  of  veto  on  expenditure  vested 
in  the  Board  has  worked  excellently.  It  is  a real 
power  and  has  been  effectively  exercised,  3321-6. 
It  is  open  to  individual  members  to  make  pro- 
posals to  the  Department ; in  his  view,  however, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  initiation  of  schemes  or 
proposals  should,  as  a rule,  be  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment, who  have  the  advantage  of  the  assistance 
and  advice  provided  by  their  expert  advisers, 
3334—5.  Questions  as  to  the  exercise  of  patronage 
by  the  Department  have  seldom  arisen,  and  when 
.they  have,  they  have  been  decided  in  favour  of 
the  course  adopted  by  the  Department,  3336-7. 
It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  such  patronage 
were  vested  in  the  Board,  3341.  As  regards  the 
position , of  the  Vice-President,  witness  considers 
it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole,  if  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  present  holder  of  the  office 
is  without  a seat  in  Parliament  were  regularised, 
3342.  As  to  the  work  of  the  Department  on  the 
agricultural  side,  he  testifies  to  the  excellence  of 
its  programme  of  agricultural  education  which  is 
c°mP^e^e  accord  with  Continental  experience, 
3346 ; and  states  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  owing  to  the 
methods  followed  by  the  Department,  3348.  In 
the  County  Tyrone  it  is  felt  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  a further  development  of  the 
programme  by  providing  either  an  agricultural 
college  or  smaller  agricultural  schools,  and  to 
meet  the  claims  of  Tyrone  and  other  counties  in 
this  respect  he  deprecates  the  withdrawal,  for 
different  objects,  of  any. portion  of  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  endowment,  3352.  Pending  the  pro- 
vision of  such  an  institution  in  Tyrone  there  is 
immediate  necessity  for  a central  station  which 
should  be  placed  under  the  constant  supervision 
of  the  agricultural  instructor,  3355-8.  On  the 
subject  of  afforestation  he  thinks  that  instruc- 
tion m planting  should  be  afforded  by  an  expert 
teacher  appointed  by  the  Department.  But  to 
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enable  occupiers  to  borrow  for  purposes  of  plant- 
ing additional  powers  are  needed,  as  under  the 
existing  law  the  Board  of  Works  axe  only 
authorised  to  make  advances  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  for  “shelter”  3360,  3386.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  encourage  the  planting  of  waste  lands 
in  this  manner,  particularly  on  a small  scale, 
say  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  3362-4.  County 
Councils  are  empowered  to  purchase  waste  lands 
for  afforestation,  but  he  does  not  consider  it  likely 
that  they  will  exercise  this  power,  3369-74.  He 
refers  to  the  system  of  agricultural  co-operative 
credit,  of  which  lie  approves,  and  furnishes 
statistics  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  co-operative 
movement  is  aided  by  Continental  States,  3388-91. 
To  secure  the  more  successful  and  extended  pro- 
motion of  such  a movement  in'  Ireland  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  system  of  registration  of  titles  to 
land  should  be  simplified,  as  in  Germany, 
3393-9.  With  respect  to  the  relations  between  the 
Department  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society  it  would  be  preferable  for  the  latter 
to  be  independent  of  the  Department,  suffi- 
cient control  being  reserved  to  the  Department  so 
long  as  it  financially  aids  the  Society,  3403-4. 
Witness  hands  in  a copy  of  a resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Tyrone  County  Committee 
«f  Technical  Instruction  which  alludes  (a)  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  funds  for  buildings  ; (b)  to 
the  expenditure  by  the  Committee  on  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  students  which  should  be 
properly  met  out  of  funds  for  primary  education  ; 
(c)  to  the  cordial  relations  between  the  Committee 
and  the  Department ; ( d ) to  the  undesirability  of 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Department 
or  Board  of  Technical  Instruction ; and  ( e ) 
to  the  necessity  for  an  authoritative  statement  as 
to  how  far  public  money  may  be  used  for  aiding 
industrial  development,  either  by  instruction  or 
by  direct  bonus,  3408.  He  also  hands  in  a copy 
of  a resolution  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture protesting  against  any  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Department,  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  college  or  schools ; and 
recommending  that  larger  powers  be  given  to 
County  Committees  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
paration and  adaptation  of  county  schemes, 
3413. 


MOONEY,  J.,  J.P. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Member  of  the  Dublin  County  Council,  11615. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Vice-President 
should  be  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  nominated 
element  on  the  two  Boards  and  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  dispensed  with,  11616-8.  Tne  fos- 
tering of  local  industries  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  the  Department,  whose  existing  powers  in  this 
respect  are  inadequate  and  should  be  extended  If 
this  be  not  done  the  drain  on  the  population  by 
■emigration  will  increase,  11619-38.  In  order  to 
attract  a better  class  of  Irish  students  to  the  Glas- 
nevin  Model  Farm  the  value  of  the  Scholarships 
awarded  should  be  raised,  1163948.  Witness 
■complains  of  the  methods  of  administration  of  the 
Veterinary  Branch  and  ascribes  to  their  alleged 
inaction  the  introduction  of  certain  diseases 
among  live  stock  and  the  failure  to  stamp  out 
swine  fever,  11648-68.  He  refers  to  the  relations  of 
the  County  Committee  with  the  Department,  and 
cites  cases  in  support  of  his  statement  that  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  caused  by  a disregard  of 
local  wishes  and  an  undue  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  and  by  their  omission  to  reply  to 
letters  from  the  Committee,  11670-6. 


MOORE,  F.  W.,  m.r.i.a.  (Summary  of  evidence) 
— Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  14363.  Assis- 
ted the  Department  in  organising  a scheme  of 
training  for  county  horticultural  instructors ; 
action  taken,  course  of  instruction  and  numbers 
trained,  14364a -74.  Survey  of  Ireland  for  fruit- 
growing districts;  establishment  of  20-acre  plots 
at  selected  centres,  managed  by  and  at  sole  cost 
■of  the  Department  independently  of  Uounty 
Authorities  ; provisions  of  scheme  and  where 
operative,  14374-418.  The  expense  of  these  plots 
a hindrance  to  their  establishment  by  local  Au- 


MOORE,  F.  W. — continued. 
thorities,  14403  ; their  primary  object  and  bene- 
ficial effect,  14408-10.  Modification  of  scheme  to 
meet  the  cases  of  small  landholders  who  cannot 
afford  to  give  an  acre  for  fruit,  14384-94,  14411-5, 
14422.  Organisation  by  Department  of  displays 
of  Irish-grown  fruit  at  Cork  and  Dublin,  14427. 
Encouragement  given  to  landed  proprietors  to 
plant  orchards,  14427.  County  instructors,  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  competent  men,  14428-41. 


MOORE,  J.  M.,  Dr.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Lurgan  Urban  District 
Council,  8678.  He  directs  attention  to  the  de- 
fective education  of  children  on  leaving  National 
Schools,  8679-84 ; and  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  a second  technical  school  in  the 
urban  district,  8685-6. 


MORROW,  A.  J.  (Summary  of  evidence). — Secre- 
tary of  the  County  Down  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  instruction,  9163a.  The 
relations  of  his  Committee  with  the  Department 
have  been  very  cordial,  9173.  He  refers  to  the 
agricultural  class  in  Downpatrick,  which  is  per- 
forming most  useful  work,  9179-80,  and  to  the 
placing  of  bulls  in  the  poorer  district  near 
Rostrevor,  9181-8. 


MULLIGAN,  J. — (Summary  of  evidence). — Late 
Chairman  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Technical  In- 
struction Committee,  13490.  He  gives  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Technical  Schools. and  of  the 
steps  taken  to  promote  their  efficiency  prior  to 
the  advent  of  tne  Department,  13491-502.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Department  visited  the  Schools,  and,  acting  on 
their  advice,  the  Committee  consented  to  conduct 
(the  Schools  on  the  monotechnic  system.  The 
details  of  the  scheme — an  expansion  of  this  system 
— were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Committee 
and  by  the  Department,  but  final  approval  of  it 
was  withheld  owing  to  disagreement  between  these 
Bodies  with  respect  to  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Schools, 
13506-7.  The  deadlock  continues  and,  as  a result, 
the  City  lias  been  deprived  of  its  annual  share  of 
the  grant  for  technical  instruction.  Notwith- 
standing this  condition  of  affairs  the  Department, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  nave  paid 
out  of  the  accumulated  moneys,  amounting  to 
£47,000,  a sum  of  £5,000  towards  the  equipment 
of  laboratories  in  secondary  schools  and  a further 
sum  of  £3,700  for  equipment  and  other  purposes 
in  the  City  Technical  Schools,  13508-45.  The 
Committee  sought  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  but  it  was  held 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  Board  to  consider 
the  question.  The  Corporation  have  two  represen- 
tatives on  this  Board,  13537-41.  The  resources  of 
the  Committee  are  further  depleted  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  City’s  share,  amounting  to  £800  a 
year,  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  13546-50.  Witness 
contends  that  the  new  regulations  for  Capitation 
Grants  promise  to  still  further  cripple  the  work 
and  curtail  the  resources  of  the  Committee,  13604- 
15.  He  is  in  favour  of  the  development  by  the 
State,  subject  to  considerations  which  he  indicates, 
of  industrial  enterprise,  13616-28. 


MURPHY,  Very  Rev.  A.,  Adm.  (Summary  of  evi- 
dence).— Vice-Chairman  of  the  Limerick  County 
Borough  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction, 
5626-7.  He  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
on  the  technical  instruction  side,  and  while  ad- 
mitting that  they  have  been  actuated  by  a sincere 
desire  to  make  the  movement  a success  he  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  the  policy  they  have  adopted, 
which  has  failed  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
working  classes,  5628,  5642.  The  Committee  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  Department  to  establish  a 
system  of  training  scholarships  for  teachers  in 
the  staple  trades,  5628,  5634.  The  Department 
sanctioned  a proposal  to  open  a class  for  instruc- 
tion in  tailoring,  but  a controversy  ensued  in 
respect  to  the  source  from  which  should  be  paid 
the  cost  of  sending  the  teacher  .employed  to  ' 
/ 2 
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London  for  a finishing  course,  and  ultimately  a 
moiety  of  the  expense  had  to  be  defrayed  locally, 
5629-33.  The  entire  expense  of  training  such 
teachers  should  be  recouped  by  the  Department, 
5641.  The  Committee  complain  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  Inspectors  of  the  Department  to 
interview  the  Principal  of  the  Technical  Institute, 
and  to  suggest  to  him  the  carrying  out  of  changes 
in  matters  aSecting  the  general  policy  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  instead  of  approaching  the 
Committee  directly,  5642-6,  5650-59.  A couple 
1 of  years  ago  the  Department  summoned  the  late 
Principal  to  a Congress  in  Dublin,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  Committee,  and  the  latter  were 
informed  by  him  on  his  return  that  he  could  not 
’ disclose  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted, 

’ 5647-8.  Witness  directs  attention  to  the  finan- 

cial position  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the  cor- 
respondence that  has  taken  place  with  the 
Department  in  the  matter,  especially  to  the 
claims  of  Limerick  upon  the  sum  of  £7,000,  which 
Teplaced  the  old  “ Equivalent  Grant,”  5660-98. 
He  also  refers  to  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
towards  the  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  5673. 
5675,  5691,  5694.  His  Committee  trust  that  the 
State  will  provide  a fund  for  buildings,  5694. 


MURPHY,  R.  R.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
representative  of  the  Armagh  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  8537-8. 
He  states  that  classes  in  agriculture  are  not  held 
in  districts  which  are  in  need  of  instruction, 
8540 ; and  he  recommends  that  agriculture  be 
taught  in  National  Schools,  to  which  garden 
plots  should  be  attached,  8543.  He  concurs  in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Huston  on  the  subject  of  the 
horse  and  swine  schemes,  8544-5,  8547.  The 
cattle  scheme  is  working  well,  but  it  does  not 
affect  backward  districts  where  the  occupiers  are 
too  poor  to  purchase  a bull,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  a remedy  for  this,  8546.  The 
Department,  he  suggests,  should  adopt  means  to 
encourage  the  burning  of  lime  ; the  County  Com- 
mittee have  submitted  to  them  a proposal  in  the 
matter,  8549-51.  He  disagrees  with  Mr.  Huston 
in  respect  to  flax,  and  thinks  that  the  sale  of 
the  standing  crops  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
small  farmers,  8552-4.  Instruction  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  flax  is  needed,  there  being  no  experi- 
mental plots  in  the  county.  Nor  have  the 
Department  sent  practical  men  abroad  to  study 
Continental  methods,  8557-64. 


NEARY,  J.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — Member  of 
the  Roscommon  County  Council  and  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
6934.  The  rudiments  of  agriculture  should  be 
taught  to  boys  in  rural  National  schools,  6935  ; 
and  a model  farm  established  in  each  county,  as 
an  object  lesson  in  the  management  of  stock  and 
cultivation  of  crops,  6936-7.  The  system  of 
itinerant  instruction  is  not  a success,  6937.  The 
lectures  are  not  well  attended,  6938.  Domestic 
economy  should  also  be  taught  in  primary  schools, 
6938.  The  Committee  hope  soon  to  secure  a hor- 
ticultural instructor,  6939-40.  Few  members 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  6940. 
The  Committee  should  be  smaller  in  number, 
though  this  might  not  secure  a better  attendance, 
6950.  Better  results,  he  thinks,  could  be  obtained 
by  dividing  the  county  into  five  districts,  with 
local  Committees  working  in  connection  with  the 
County  Committee,  6941-9.  The  agricultural 
instructor,  domestic  economy  and  butter  instruc- 
tress are  giving  satisfaction  ; a third  instructress 
in  domestic  economy  is  about  to  be  appointed, 
6954-6.  The  poultry  scheme  has  been  a success  ; 
the  breed  of  poultry  has  improved,  and  better 
prices  are  got  for  eggs,  6957-8.  The  live  stock 
scheme  is  working  fairly  well,  and  the  premium 
bulls  supplied  are  an  acquisition  to  the  county, 
6959. 


NIXON,  Sir  C.,  Bart. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
President  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
. Ireland,  14018.  He  makes  a statement  affecting 
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the  relations  of  the  Department  to  the  College, 
with  special  reference  to  its  financial  position 
and  claims  upon  the  funds  of  the  Department  for 
an  additional  building  and  equipment  grant  of 
£10,000  and  an  annuity  of  £400  as  compensation 
to  the  College  for  abandoning  the  right  to  feea 
from  private  practice,  14019-95. 

NUGENT,  Sir  W.,  bart. — ( Summary  of  evidence ) 
— Member  of  the  Westmeath  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  11432.  Greater 
confidence  would  be  felt  in  the  Department  if  it 
were  placed  under  popular  control,  11434-5,  11446. 
There  is  much  need  for  industrial  development, 
aided  by  the  Department-,  to  stem  the  tide  of 
emigration,  11436-7,  11449-52.  The  agricultural 
and  cattle,  11438-42,  the  butter-making  and 
poultry  schemes  are  working  successfully,  11463-6. 
Manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  classes 
are  only  fairly  attractive,  11444,  11467-70.  Dis- 
tricts remote  from  towns  have  been  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  but,  with 
increased  knowledge,  are  now  becoming  more  in- 
terested 11455-62. 


O’CONNOR,  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stockowners' 
Association,  4188.  He  makes  suggestions  with 
a view  to  the  elimination  of  inferior  bulls  by  a 
system  of  licensing,  and  to  an  increase  of  the 
value  of  premiums,  4195-234  ; recommends  that 
power  be  acquired  by  the  Department  for  the 
compulsory  adoption  of  measures  to  eradicate  the 
warble  fly  in  cattle,  4235-42  ; that  strong  repre- 
sentations be  made  to  Government  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  favour  of  the  supply  of  home-bred  meat 
to  the  troops,  and  that  a grant  be  given  by  the 
Department  to  the  Dublin  Winter  Fat  Stock 
Show,  4242-6. 


O’DOHERTY,  W.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Done- 
gal County  Council,  7310.  He  complains  that  in 
the  operation  of  the  live-stock  scheme  the  small 
occupiers  in  poorer  districts  receive  little  or 
no  benefit,  7311-3.  This  and  the  other  county 
schemes  should  be  initiated  by  local  Committees, 
who  are  better  fitted  to  adapt  them  to  local 
needs,  7320-1,  7325-34.  A cottage  industry 
scheme  was  originated  in  Committee  two  years 
ago,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment ; but  shortly  afterwards  it  was  cancelled, 
and  another  scheme,  unsuited  to  the  district,  was; 
issued  by  the  Department,  7322-4,  7327.  Witness 
recommends  the  allocation  to  each  parish,  for  the 
benefit  of  small  landholders,  of  a sum  of  £100, 
7335-41.  He  considers  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage to  the  county  if  the  flax  and  linen  in- 
dustry which  formerly  existed  in  Bnncrana,  but 
which  lapsed  some  years  ago,  could  be  revived, 
7346-53. 


O'DOHERTY,  E.  H.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Secretary  of  the  Donegal  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  7610.  A 
very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  since  the  inception  of 
the  live-stock  schemes.  These  schemes  should  be 
made  more  accessible  to  the  smaller  occupiers, 
who  are  unable  to  purchase  premium  stock.  I« 
congested  districts  the  fees  for  service  should  be 
assimilated  to  those  paid  in  the  case  of  premium 
bulls.  The  cottage  and  farm-prize  scheme  has 
been  very  successful.  Agricultural  and  industrial 
shows  are  doing  excellent  work.  The  flax  scheme 
has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  payment  of  prizes  in  seed  is  much 
appreciated,  7611.  The  taking  of  samples  under 
the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  should  be 
carried  out  on  lines  similar  to  those  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  manures  should  be 
analysed  by  a Government  analyst  at  a nominal 
fee.  Witness  recommends  amending  legislation  to 
remedy  this  grievance,  7612-26.  He  refers  to  the 
insufficiency  of  funds  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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O’DOHERTY,  E.  H. — continued. 

and  suggests  that  other  considerations  besides 
valuation  should  be  taken  into  account  m their 
allocation,  7627-33.  He  recommends  re-afforesta- 
tion; the  mountains  and  moors  of  Donegal  are 
mostly  subject  to  commonage  grazing  rights,  and 
the  farmers  might  be  induced  to  surrender  these 
rights  if  guaranteed  steady  employment  to  recoup 
them  their  losS  of  profits  on  the  sale  of  stock, 
7633-55.  He  thinks  it  would  be  possible  to  vest 
mountains  in  County  Councils,  as  trustees,  with 
power  to  re-afforest  portions  of  them,  7658-9.  The 
expenditure  on  technical  instruction  has  been  more 
productive  of  good  results  than  that  on  agricul- 
schemes ; sprigging,  crochet,  and  lace  industries 
have  been  established  in  several  districts,  7659-60. 
Additional  funds  are  needed,  however,  to  avoid  a 
curtailment  of  the  development  of  instruction 
under  existing  schemes,  7661.  He  refers  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  7662-70. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  empowered  to  assist  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  development  of  industries,  7677-88. 


O’HANLON,  J.  F.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Cavan  County  Technical  In- 
struction Committee,  10179.  The  Committee  re- 
commend the  issue  of  loans,  on  easy  terms,  for  the 
building  of  halls  for  technical  classes  in  rural 
districts,  10180-9  ; technical  instruction  would  be 
more  generally  availed  of  if  suitable  buildings 
were  provided,  10190.  Most  of  the  money  ad- 
ministered under  the  technical  scheme  is  expended 
on  lace  instruction  to  girls  ; witness  thinks  too 
great  a tendency  is  shown  to  adopt  this  form  of 
instruction,  and  that  the  result  may  be  injurious 
to  the  industry,  10192-3.  Instruction  in  element- 
ary science  and  manual  training  should  be  given, 
he  considers,  in  the  primary  schools,  10194-7 ; and 
special  measures  should  be  devised  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
10200-13.  The  technical  scheme,  on  the  whole, 
has  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  county,  10213. 


O’KANE,  M.,  j.p.,  m.b.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
A member  of  the  Londonderry  County  Borough 
Technical  Committee.  Expresses  agreement  with 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  explains  the 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Hamar  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Art  Department  of  the  Tech- 
nical School,  8380-96. 


O’KELLY,  E.  P.,  ,T.r. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Chairman  of  the  Wickiow  County  Council  and 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  14258-9. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  itinerant  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  butter-making  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Such  instruction  has  been  useful  in  the 
past,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
instructors  could  be  more  usefully  employed  by 
giving  personal  advice  to  farmers  on  their  hold- 
ings, and  for  the  establishment  of  two  county 
model  farms,  14260-72.  Greater  facilities  should 
also  be  provided  for  the  rearing  of  stock ; the 
people,  generally,  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
the  terms  on  which  premium  bulls  are  supplied, 
14272-7.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  poultry  farm 
at  Avondale,  14281,  recommends  afforestation, 
14280,  and  the  establishment  of  horticultural  plots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  rural  schools,  14286. 


O’LOGHLIN,  D.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A re- 
presentative of  the  Clare  County  Council,  5462. 
Recommends  the  establishment  of  a school,  one 
for  each  province,  for  instruction  in  net-making 
and  fish-curing,  or,  failing  a school,  tire  employ- 
ment of  an  itinerant  instructor  for  the  purpose, 
5464-6.  The  fish  caught  off  West  Clare  are  very 
imperfectly  cured.  5472.  There  is  also  need  for 
railway  transit  to  Ballyvaughan,  whence  fish 
have  to  be  carted  fourteen  Irish  miles  to  Ennis- 
tymon,  5475.  He  considers  that  the  practice  of 
certifying  premium  bulls  before  purchase  en- 
hances their  price,  5476,  5486 ; and  that  the 
indiscriminate  service  of  oows  does  not  tend  to 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  5477.  Cows  should 


O’LOGHLIN,  D.— continued. 

be  inspected,  and  preference  given  to  owners  who 
are  small  occupiers  ; nominations  should  not  be 
given  to  occupiers  rated  over  £50,  5478-80.  He 
would  encourage  the  retention  in  the  country  of 
heifer  calves  by  the  payment  of  small  premiums, 
5483-4.  Witness  urges  the  development  of  the 
quarry  industries,  and  that  steps  be  taken  by 
the  Department  to  induce  public  departments* 
in  Ireland  and  England  to  tender  for  Irish  stone, 
5495-5504. 

O’NEILL,  P.  J.,  J.P.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— 
Chairman  of  the  Dublin  County  Council,  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  3121-2. 
The  most  cordial  relations  have  at  all  times 
existed  between  the  Department  and  the  Board, 
3122.  The  existence  of  the  nominated  element  on 
the  latter  and  on  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  he  is  also  a member,  is  economically  un- 
sound. The  nominative  system  has  always  in- 
spired distrust  in  Ireland  and,  holding  the 
political  opinions  he  does,  he  is  unable  to  ap- 
prove of  the  system.  At  the  same  time  he  finds 
no  fault  with  the  nominated  representatives  of 
either  body,  3130,  3170-1.  There  have  been  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Department  and 
County  Committees — inseparable  from  the  appli- 
cation of  new  principles  and  methods  with  which 
the  people  were  not  familiar — but  the  want  of 
elasticity  in  the  administration  of  county  schemes, 
of  which  he  gives  an  illustration,  contributed  also 
to  the  friction  between  some  Committees  and  the 
Department,  3122-6.  Such  cases  of  friction  have 
not  been  numerous,  3127,  and  that  the  country  at 
large  has  not  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Depart- 
ment’s administration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
there  have  been  so  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  since  its  formation, 
3128,  3164.  In  his  opinion,  however,  further  power  ■ 
might  now  be  devolved  upon  local  Committees ; 
for  example,  the  selection  of  the  breeds  of  sire 
horses  should  rest  with  these  Committees,  who  are 
piobably  better  judges  in  such  a matter  than  any 
central  authority  could  be.  He  does  not  concur- 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  that  it  would, 
be  wiser  to  practise  economy  under  the  live-stock, 
schemes,  and  would  like  indeed  to  see  an  extension 
of  them  in  the  direction  he  suggests,  provided 
sufficient  funds  were  forthcoming  for  the  purpose, 
3122-4,  3144-53.  The  domestic  economy  classes 
should  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  country, 
and  the  special  steps  taken  by  the  Department  for 
the  development  of  the  cultivation  of  early  po- 
tatoes promise  to  be  productive  of  most  satis- 
factory results,  3135-6.  He  refers  to  the  work 
done  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  of  which  he  approves,  and 
considers  that  the  co-operative  movement,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  worked  by  the  Department. 
3137-9.  1 1 


O REILLY,  Very  Rev.  E.,  p.p. — (Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Chairman  of  the  King’s  County  Joint 
Technical  Committee,  13134.  The  technical  move- 
ment he  regards  as  very  beneficial,  but  to  ensure 
success  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  greater 
harmony  between  the  Department  and  County  Com- 
mittee; that  the  Vice-President  should  abstain  in 
his  writings  from  controversial  topics,  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  should  be  made  known 
to  local  Committees,  13138-46,  13160-2.  It  is  also- 
essential  that  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  should  have  wider  statutory 
power  than  is  at  present  vested  in  them  ; the 
power  of  the  Vice-President  and  of  tire  Depart- 
ment should  be  shared  equally  by  the  Boards, 
13147-59.  The  conditions  on  which  assistance  is 
given  by  the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  industrial  undertakings  ought  to 
be  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  general 
public.  Witness  suggests  that  where  a project, 
supported  by  funds  locally  found,  is  approved  by 
an  experienced  Committee  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  Department  to  help  the  project,  and  he 
would  make  it  a condition  that  if  the  project  were 
a failure  the  loss,  if  any,  should  not  be  borne  by 
the  Department,  13161-83.  The  classes  in. manual 
and  domestic  economy  instruction  have  been  well 
attended,  and  with  beneficial  results.  Attendance 
at  the  latter  classes  would,  however,  be  stimulated 
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O'REILLY,  Very  Rev.  E.,  p.p. — continued. 
ii  a system  of  classification  were  adopted,  13187-90  ; 
and  more  frequent  inspection  is  also  required, 
13189.  The  classes  are  most  successful  where 
active  local  Committees  are  found,  13204.  He 
recommends  that  small  payments  should  be  made 
to  the  Secretaries  of  these  Committees,  the  money 
to  be  utilised  in  the  giving  of  prizes,  13199-202. 


O’SULLIVAN,  Dr.,  t.c .—continued. 
should  be  to  fit  young  people  to  earn  wages, 
10803,  and  considers  that  in  some  respects  this 
object  cannot  be  attained  in  the  Waterford  Tech- 
nical School,  10804.  He  approves,  as  a tentative 
measure,  of  the  suggestion  that  an  apprenticeship 
fee  should  be  paid  for  boys  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  knowledge:  of  a trade,  instead  of  taking 
them  into  the  school,  10806,  10813. 


O’RIORDAN,  Very  Rev.  Canon,  d.d.,  p.p. 
(Summary  of  evidence.) — A representative  of  the 
County  Kerry  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction. 
4388.  States  that  there  is  an  overlapping  of 
functions  in  congested  districts  in  Kerry  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  and  Congested  Districts 
Board.  The  County  Committee  receive  a con- 
tribution from  the  Department  for  technical 
work  in  non-congested  areas  only ; yet  they  are 
required  to  expend  that  contribution  over  con- 
.•gested  and  non-congested  districts  without  aid 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  4392-429. 
He  complains  that  a domestic  economy  school  has 
been  established  by  the  Department  in  Killarney 
without  consultation  with  the  Committee,  and 
suggests  that  it  is  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
funds  which  properly  belong  to  the  county,  4430- 
40.  He  Indicates  a number  of  schools  an  which 
industries  are  carried  on,  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment have  refused  to  give  aid,  4441-60.  The 
•Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  should  have  full  adminis- 
trative powers,  4461-8,  and  that  the  nominated 
element  on  the  Board  should  be  dispensed  with, 
4469.  He  states  that  inconvenience  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  financial  years  associated  with 
the  Department's  schemes,  and  with  the  business 
of  the  County  Council,  are  not  oo-terminous, 
4469-71.  The  work  of  technical  instruction  has 
progressed  in  the  county,  and  has  helped  to  make 
it  more  contented  and  peaceable,  4473-5 ; he 
attaches  very  much  importance  to  the  itinerant 
domestic  economy  instruction,  4476-7.  As  to  the 
work  on  the  agricultural  side,  the  farmers  are 
afforded  opportunities  of  improving  their  stock 
without  expense  to  themselves,  and  are  utilising 
these  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The 
appointment  of  an  agricultural  instructor  is  de- 
sirable. 4480. 


O’SULLIVAN,  H.  P. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Holds  a certificate  in  mining  surveying,  14340. 
Urges  the  necessity  of  developing  the  coal  resources 
of  Ireland,  14355. 


PATTERSON,  R.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Chairman  of  the  Holywood  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  8903.  He  hands  in  a statement  of 
the  views  of  the  Committee,  who  allude  to  the 
great  advance  made  in  the  teaching  of  science  in 
Secondary  schools  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Department ; to  the  value  of  the  work  in  tech- 
nical schools  ; to  the  insufficiency  of  funds,  and 
the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  annual  grants ; 
and  to  the  alleged  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  refusing  aid  to  certain  classes 
unless  they  are  self-supporting,  8904.  Witness 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in  the 
last  mentioned  matter,  8911-29.  He  also 
refers  to  the  want  of  success  of  the  French  class, 
and  states  that  the  Department  refused  to  recog- 
nise a teacher  except  in  Commercial  French, 
8938-41. 


PHILLIPS,  G.  T. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
Secretary  to  the  Kilkenny  Joint  Technical  In- 
struction Committee,  and  Principal  of  the  Tech- 
nical School,  11404.  He  describes  the  progress  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  city  and  countv,  and 
directs  special  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of 
accommodation  for  classes  in  the  former,  and  the 
f°r  providing  a grant  for  new  buildings, 
11404-5.  Of  the  work  done  in  the  Trades’  Pre- 
paratory School,  which  is  self-supporting,  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  high  approval,  11405-31. 


O’ RYAN,  Dr.  J.  F. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A 
representative  of  the  General  Council  of 
County  Councils  and  of  the  Tipperary  (S.R.) 
County  Committee,  14313.  Constitution  of  (a) 
the  Department ; initial  mistake  for  the  failure 
of  the  Department  to  enlist  popular  support 
due  to  the  political  complexion  imported  by  re- 
quiring the  Vice-President  to  have  a seat  in 
Parliament.  The  Department  is  sufficiently  re- 
presented in  Parliament  by  the  Chief  Secretary, 
14314-21.  (b)  the  Council  and  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture ; there  should  be  only  one  such  Body,  wholly 
elected  and  vested  with  complete  administrative 
control,  14327. 

The  methods  of  the  Depaitment  are  too  rigid 
and  pedantic,  and  insufficient  freedom  is  allowed 
Co,?nty  Committees,  14321.  He  refers  to  the 
difficulties  that  arose  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  a central  technical  school  in  Tip- 
perary , 14337,  and  states  that  inconvenience  is 
a-uSCnCLUSed  by  the  recrement  that  the  accounts 
shall  be  prepared  for  audit  in  respect  of  periods 
ending  on  different  dates,  14333-4 


O SULLIVAN,  Dr  -i.c. —(Summary  of  evident 
—A  member  of  the  Waterford  County  Borouc 
Committee  of  Technical  Instruction,  10749  I 
refers  to  the  insufficiency  of  funds  for  carryir 
on  the  work  of  technical  instruction,  10750-3  ar 
criticises  the  curriculum,  which  does  not  take  su 

in17KffiA«C°g?.hanCe  °f  V**1  industrial  need 
10754-68.  The  accommodation  m the  class  roo 
tor  physics  and  chemistry  is  quite  inadequat 
and1,th°re  was  error  of  judgment  on  the  pa- 
Department  m approving  of  plans  whic 
provided  such  limited  accommodation,  10785-9J 
He  concurs  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of  Wate: 
lord  that  the  main  object  of  technical  educatic 


PLUNKETT,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.,  k.c.v.o. — (Sum- 
mary  of  evidence) — Vice-President  of  Department 
and  chairman  of  the  late  Recess  Committee,  104-5. 

^ *115^26 8"  ’ rSvieW  °f  circumstances  leading  up  to 


Constitution  of : 

(a)  Council  and  Boards. 

Representative  character  of  elected  and  nomi- 
nated members,  187-96  ; apparent  excess  re- 
presentation  of  County  Boroughs  on  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction,  17442-8  ; as  to  the 
expediency  of  investing  Boards  with  a share 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  functions 
of  Department,  251-67,  276. 

(b)  Department. 


association  with,  and  devolution  of  powers 
upon  representative  Bodies,  132-40.  Posi- 
tion of  Vice-President.  Witness’s  original 
appointment  and  continuance  in  office  since 
1900,  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, 106-110,  146-8,  156.  Recess  Committee 
in  favour  of  direct  responsibility  of  Vice- 
President  to  Parliament,  145,  151.  For- 
merly he  held  the  opinion  that  a seat  in 
Parliament  was  essential,  but  he  has  since 
moderated  his  opinion,  148-50,  180.  Any 
alteration  in  the  position  of  Vice-President 
should  preserve  the  influence  and  authority 
ol  Comal  .nd  Boards  over  Department's 
Administration,  148-50.  Views  as  to  creating 
Vice-President  a permanent  head  of  the  T>Z 
partment  151-3  Retention  of  the  confidence 
of  Council  and  Boards  of  greater  importance 
than  a Mat  m Parliament,  155.  Without 
s position  would  be  unten- 

able,  156-62,  183-5,  17433-4,  and  its  necessity 
Meientiatee  the  position  of  Vice-President 
from  that  which  would  attach  fo  an  ordinary 
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PLUNKETT,  Rt.  Hon.' Sir  H.,  k.c.v.o.— eontd. 
permanent  Secretary,  163-6.  The  existence  on 
the  Council  and  Boards  of  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Vice-President  -would  not  pre 
dude  these  members  from  associating  them- 
selves in  a vote  of  want  of  confidence,  188-91. 
17435-7.  Personal  responsibility  for  ad 
ministration,  111-2,  275-7,  17438-41.  Rela- 
tions with  Chief  Secretary,  278-93,  17429-41. 
Patronage ; responsibility  of  Vice-President 
for  exercise  of,  142-5 ; President  not  con- 
sulted, 144.  Assimilation  of  powers  of  De 
partment  and  Congested  Districts  Board 
634-9. 


Organisation  of  Department. 

Transfer  to  and  consolidation  of  functions, 
295.  Public  criticism  of  appointments  on 
Staff,  659,  17355a.  Sufficiency  of  Staff, 
17357-64.  Agricultural  Branch,  301.  Ap- 
pointment on  the  Staff  of  non-Irish  Agricul- 
turists, 302-5  ; appointment  of  non-irishmen 
to  positions  under  local  committees,  305. 
Technical  Instruction  Branch,  308-11.  V eten- 
nary  and  Transit  Branch,  419-27 ; cost 
of  transit  of  produce,  specific  offer  of 
the  Department  to  -add  an  industry  by 
giving  a rebate  on  freights,  _ 429-31 ; 
complaints  of  delays.  in  tmnsit  or  of 
excessive  freights — action  of  Department, 
432,  434-5,  443.  Intervention  of  Depart- 
ment under  Section  17  (1)  of  Act  of  1899, 
433-4,  440-2,  444.  Resolution  of  Council  of 
Agriculture  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of 
•railways,  446-8.  Fisheries  Branch,  450-3. 
Work  of  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the 
development  of  sea  fisheries,  454.  Adminis- 
tration of  fishery  laws  by  Department  in 
waters  off  congested  districts,  457-8.  Separa- 
tion of  duties  of  fisheries  from  the  Depart- 
ment, 638-48.  Statistics  and  Intelligence 
Branch,  459.  As  to  employment  of  a 
journalist  in  the  preparation  of  leaflets, 
17300. 


PLUNKETT,  Rt.  Hon.  Sin  H.,  k.c.v.o.— continued. 

Industries. 

Industrial  Development.  Projected  discussion 
by  Council  of  Agriculture,  235.  Restriction 
imposed  by  Act  of  1899  relative  to  instruction 
in  the  practice  of  trade,  industry,  or  employ- 
ment ; removal  of  similar  restriction  in  Eng- 
land, 314.  Limitation  to  powers  of  English 
local  authorities,  386-95,  404-18.  Functions 
of  Department  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustries, 342-356,  397,  404-18.  Assistance 
given  in  the  case  of  the  Kilkenny  Woollen 
Mills.  354,  356-86,  406,  615-17.  Objections 
raised  in  England  to  the  Drogheda  and  Porta- 
down  industry— action  of  Department,  629-33, 
17233-46.  Relative  importance  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  development,  591-2.  Depart- 
ment’s policy  with  respect  to  industries,  sub- 
sidiary to  agriculture,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  statutory  definition  of  rural  in- 
dustries, 594-601,  608.  Views  of  witness  as 
to  promotion  of  industrial  enterprise  by  De- 
partment where  there  is  no  risk  of  competi- 
tion with  an  existing  industry,  17247-53. 
The  educational  policy  better  calculated  to- 
lead  to  the  sounder  establishment  of  industries 
than  promotion  by  direct  aid,  620-1.  Inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  Irish  trade  m 
former  years,  649-54.  The  Sligo  Saw  Mills 
Industry  ; charges  against  witness  and  the 
Department,  17210a-30.  Separation  of  duties 
appertaining  to  industries,  from  the  Depart- 
ment, 638-48.  Powers  of  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  wider  than  those  possessed  by 
Department,  480-4.  Assistance  given  by 
C.  D.  B.  to  certain  undertakings,  622-8.  Ex- 
tension to  Department  of  powers  of  C.  D.  B., 
634-9. 

Congested  Districts  Board. 

Absorption  of  functions  of,  by  the  Department, 
470-6,  478-85.  Extension  of  Department  e 
agricultural  schemes  to  congested  districts, 
476.  Assimilation  of  powers  of  Board  and 
Department,  634-9. 


Delations  of  Department  to 

(а)  Council  of  Agriculture.  Relations  affected, 
as  determined  by  Department,  198-207.  Dis- 
cussions at  Council  Meetings  ; some  illustra- 
tions of  results,  211-20,  223.  Absence  of 
friction,  223.  Action  of  Department  on 
Council’s  resolutions,  221-3.  Preparation  of 
Agenda,  225-7.  Council’s  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  educational  as  well  as  agricultural 
matters,  228-40. 

(б)  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. Piocedure  at  meetings,  242. 
Occurrence  of  differences  of  opinion  with 
Department,  but  no  friction,  243.  Fre- 
quency of  meeiings,  245-6.  Power  of  the 
vetc,  244,  248.  As  . to  expediency  of 
investing  the  Boards  with  a share  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  functions  of  the 
Department,  251-67,  275.  Consultation  with 
Boards  by  Department,  on  questions  of  general 
policy  and  administration,  268-74.  Publicity 
of  proceedings  a-t  meetings  of  Boards,  17449- 
52. 

(c)  County  and  Urban  District  Committees. 
Supervision  by  Department  over  expendi- 
ture from  the  joint  fund,  294.  Causes  of 
past  differences  ; progressive  improvement  of 
relations,  294.  Appointment  of  non-Irislimen 
to  positions  under  looal  Committees,  305. 
.Suggested  substitution  of  resident  local  in- 
structors for  itinerant  instructors,  17366-83. 
Assistance  under  County  Schemes  to  small 
farmers  in  poorer  districts,  17399-410. 

(d)  I.A.O.S.  Payments  to  by  Department; 
alleged  pledge  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in 
1899,  17313-50. 

(e)  Board  of  National  Education,  466 ; Board 
of  Intermediate  Education,  466 ; Local 
Government  Board,  466 ; Congested  Districts 
Board,  467;  Board  of  Public  Works,  493; 
Valuation  Office,  493  ; Treasury,  485-92  ; and 
Boards  of  Education  and  Agriculture  and 

; Fisheries,  England,  485. 


Finance. 

Endowment  Fund.  Payment  into  Fund  oi 
capital  sums  on  creation  of  Department,  500- 
3.  Accumulated  unexpended  balances;  their - 
reservation  for  agricultural  purposes,  503-25, 
558-60,  17355a.  Allocation  of  the  annual  sum 
of  £55,000  for  purposes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, 534-50,  556. 

Equivalent  Grant,  528-31. 

Revenues  derived  by  City  of  London  Companies-, 
from  Ulster  estates ; their  utilisation  for  ■ 
augmentation  of  Department’s  funds,  17331-9. 

Miscellaneous. 

Recess  Committee’s  Inquiry  and  Report,  119-26. 

Educational  policy  of  Department  for  develop-  ■ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  17310-2.  , 

Agricultural  Instructors  ; substitution  of  local 
resident  instructors  for  itinerants,  17366-83- 

Barrow  Drainage ; expenditure  out  of  Endow- 
ment Fund,  17384-7. 

Exhibitions ; expenditure  on,  17294-7. 

Munster  Institute;  position  of  the  Department, 
17254-63. 

Winter  Dairying;  promotion  of,  17389-98. 

County  Schemes;  power  of  Department  to  at- 
tach conditions  to,  17410. 

Appointments  of  Officers;  authority  for  exercise- 
of  the  power  of  veto,  17415. 

Salim  fc  (1)  (s)  of  Act  0 i 1898..  Me»nnit 
of  words  •*  particular  application,  1/^X5 

Resale  at  a profit  of  a sire  horse  by  Depart- 
ment, 17298-9. 

POE  Lt.-Cox.  W.  H.,  c.b.— (Summary  of  evidence} 
—A  Member  of  the  Queen’s  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture.  11274.  Largely  inci  eased  funds  are 
urgentlv  required  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
and  technical  instruction;  grants  which  were 
sufficient  in  the  experimental  stages  of  the  De- 
partment’s work  are  now  altogether  ^adequate. 
The  Department  has  devoted  itself  whole-heart- 
edly ana  energetically  to  the  working  of  the  Act , 
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POWER,  T. — continued. 

10930-6.  Valuable  assistance,  by  way  of  expert 
advice,  was  given  to  him  by  the  Department  in 
the  establishment  of  a cider  industry,  10954-7. 
He  would  object  to  a competing  industry  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  State,  10960-3.  Recalled. 
— This  objection  would  not,  however,  apply  should 
a similar  industry  be  started  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land 10973455,  though  it  would  if  he'  established 
a branch  of  his  business  there,  10986-8. 


PRENTICE,  D.,  m.r.c.v.s. — (Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Superintending  Travelling  Inspector  of 
the  Veterinary  Branch  of  the  Department,  15509. 
Duties  in  connection  with  the  transit  of  live 
stock  by  land  and  sea  ; powers  of  the  Department, 
15510-1.  Action  taken  to  effect  improvements  by 
friendly  representations  to  railway  companies,  and 
how  met-,  15511.  Treatment  of  cattle  at  railway 
stations  ; seizure  of  trucks  by  drovers  ; supervision 
by  lailway  employees  and  police,  15513-4,  15520-5. 
Inspection  ana  supervision  of  live  stock  at  ports  ; 
improvements  effected  in  steamships,  15514-6. 
Fittings  on  cattle-carrying  steamers,  15526-9. 
Overcrowding  in  pens,  15530-42. 
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POE,  Lt.-Coi.  W.  H.,  c. b.  continued. 

greater  confidence  would  be  felt  if  the  Council  and 
Boards  were  given  a more  effective  voice  in  its  ad- 
ministration, 11275-9.  He  describes  the  work 
done  on  the  technical  side  in  the  county ; the 
classes  in  manual  training,  wood-carving,  and 
domestic  economy  are  well  attended,  ana  much 
appreciated,  11280.  The  competition  for  boy 
scholarships,  tenable  at  secondary  schools,  is  not 
as  keen  as  could  be  wished,  and  if  funds  were 
available,  the  establishment  of  a Trades’  Pre- 
paratory School  would  be  preferred.  With  respect 
to  the  agricultural  work,  he  states  that  the  classes 
in  dairy  instruction  have  been  very  successful. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  a system 
of  dairy  registration  is  desirable  on  sanitary 
grounds,  and  that  the  positions  of  dairy  and 
poultry  instructress  should  be  amalgamated, 
11280-1.  The  duties  of  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural instructor  might  also  be  discharged  by  the 
same  person,  11282.  Demonstration  plots,  as  at 
present  provided,  are  too  small  to  be  useful,  and 
one-acre  plots  in  the  vicinity  of  show  centres 
would  be  more  attractive  ana  beneficial,  11282. 
Witness  advocates  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural college  at  Donaghmore,  and  of  veterinary 
dispensaries,  11285.  On  the  subject  of  the  live- 
stock schemes,  he  recommends  that  a representa- 
tive of  the  County  Council  be  associated  with  the 
Department’s  officer  in  the  selection  of  sire  horses, 
and  that  in  selecting  premium  bulls  a representa- 
tive of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  also  be 
associated  with  the  Department’s  inspector.  A 
relaxation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
as  to  the  condition  of  premium  bulls  is  suggested, 
and,  with  a view  to  assisting  small  farmers,  the 
rogeny  of  registered  dairy  cows  and  of  premium 
ulls  should  be  eligible  for  a low  premium, 
11285-94.  All  bulls,  whether  premium  or  other- 
wise, should  be  registered,  11296. 


PORTER,  T. — (Summary  of  evidence ) — Inspector 
of  the  Department ; previously  Superintendent  of 
the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the  Land  Commission 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Schemes  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  until  this  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Department,  16214-7.  He  de- 
scribes the  operation  of  these  schemes  in  the 
period  1892  to  1903: — Horse,  pony,  and  donkey 
schemes  ; number  of  stallions  placed,  service  fees, 
16220.  Cattle  scheme ; number  of  bulls  placed 
and  system  of  payment  for,  16220-3  ; loss  to  Board 
• on  bulls,  16224 ; special  schemes  for  Caherciveen 
and  West  Galway,  16224-7.  Sheep  scheme  ; num- 
ber of  rams  and  terms  on  which  supplied ; sheep 

■ dipping  and  results  of,  16228-32.  Swine  scheme  ; 
boars  and  sows  supplied ; loss  to  Board,  16232-3. 
Poultry  and  egg  schemes  ; 16233-40.  Bee-keeping, 
16241.  Agricultural  instruction ; number  of  in- 
structors, where  employed,  their  duties,  16242-4  ; 

. qualifications  and  mode  of  appointment,  162504  ; 
potato  spraying,  16254-71  ; supply  of  seed  oats, 
seed  potatoes,  and  manures,  16249  ; sale  and  hire 
.of  farming  implements,  16271-3.  Agricultural 

■ .Shows  ; grants  to,  16242.  Horticultural  instruc- 
tion, 16245-6,  16271.  Butter  instruction,  16247-9. 

forestry  ; operations  at  Knockboy,  16273-8,  16282- 
'9 ; shelter  belts,  16279-81.  Winter  dairying  ; 
witness’s  views  as  to,  16294-7. 


.POWER,  T. — (Summary  of  evidence) — A member 
of  the  Waterford  County  Council  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Technical  Instruction,  10913.  The  De- 
partment have  afforded  considerable  assistance 
to  the  fishing  industry  in  the  steps  taken  for  the 
. suppression  of  illegal  trawling,  and  by  free  grants 
towards  the  erection  of  piers,  10913-9.  He  en- 
dorses the  evidence  of  Mr.  Frizelle  as  to  the  lack 
of  accommodation  for  technical  instruction  classes 
in  rural  districts,  and  suggests  that  petty  sessions 
•courthouses  should  be  utilised  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty, 10920-7.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  has  been 
largely  taken  up  in  the  county,  and  the  Com- 
mittee desire  the  Department  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  fruit  plots  provided.  The  horse-breeding 
scheme  has  been  successful,  and  the  people,  gene- 
rally, display  greater  interest  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, 10946.  He  approves  of  the  proposal  to  pay 
*n  apprenticeship  fee  for  the  sons  of  poor  parents 


QUINN,  Rev.  B.,  c.c.  (Summary  of  evidence. .) 
— A representative  of  the  County  Mayo  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  6304.  Approves, 
generally,  of  the  various  schemes  of  the  Depart- 
ment, 6307,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  the 
I.A.O.S.,  6309.  The  people,  however,  are  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  the  working  of  the 
Department ; technical  instruction,  per  se,  in 
the  absence  of  industries,  is  calculated  to  foster 
emigration,  and  is  harmful  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  6311,  6316-21.  The  lace  industry, 
where  promoted  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
has  done  very  well,  6322.  Industries  must  be 
created  by  means  of  State  aid,  and  on  a large 
scale,  6334  ; it  should  be  the  object  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  bring  earnings  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  6337  ; and  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lace  schools,  where  wages  and  in- 
struction went  hand  in  hand,  6339-42.  He  would 
not  confine  this  to  congested  districts,  6343.  With 
regard  to  the  agricultural  side,  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  is  defective  respecting  the  breeds 
of  sheep,  the  qualities  of  the  land,  the  uses  of 
manures,  and'  the  cultivation  of  trees.  There  is 
no  agricultural  instructor  in  the  county  at  pre- 
sent, 6312-15.  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  im- 
proved, but  in  the  case  of  horses  witness  under- 
stands that  the  Department  have  not  consulted 
local  opinion  in  some  districts,  and  have  sent 
down  unsuitable  sires,  6307.  He  suggests  that 
all  unsound  horses  should  be  done  away  with, 
6311. 


READE,  R.  H.,  d.l.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
President  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
9825.  Hands  in  a resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Chamber  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  and  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Department.  The 
Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  refer  to  a 
resolution  previously  adopted  by  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils  in  these  matters,  arid 
express  the  opinion  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  excellent  and  enduring  work  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  allied  industries,  as  well  as  in 
the  creation  of  machinery  for  the  effective  pro- 
vision of  sound  technical  instruction.  The 
Council  submit  that  the  beneficent  result  trace- 
able to  the  operations  of  the  Department  through- 
out the  country  vindicate  their  confidence  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  composition  and 
management  of  the  Department,  on  lines  non- 
political and  non-sectarian,  will  be  attended  with 
still  greater  and  more  far-reaching  results  in  the 
future.  They  further  submit  that  the  representa- 
character  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is 
adequate,  and  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  Department  shall  remain  under 
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READE,  R.  H.,  d.l. — continued. 

the  immediate  control  of  Parliament.  The 
Council  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as  Vice- 
President,  9826.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
Imperial  subventions  in  aid  of  new  industries, 
■witness  states  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
of  opinion  that  no  policy  would  be  more 
dangerous  or  more  calculated  to  produce  evil 
•consequences.  Personally,  he  would  not  draw 
too  tight  a line ; State  aid  might, ' he 
thinks,  be  legitimate  in  a case,  such  as 
that  of  a special  product,  where  private  enter- 
prise is  not  forthcoming  to  develop  it,  9827,  and 
•where  there  was  no  danger  of  competition  with 
an  existing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
■9829.  Every  such  case  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  9836 ; the  Department 
■would  have  the  assistance  of  the  elective  element 
on  the  Board,  who  probably  possess  local  know- 
ledge, 9837,  and  the  decision  in  the  case  would 
ultimately  rest  with  the  Department,  9838-9.  He 
alludes  to  the  grant  made  by  the  Department  to 
the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  which  has 
“been  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Society,  and 
has  enabled  it  to  extend  its  operations,  9840-2. 
The  acreage  under  flax  cultivation  largely  de- 
creased between  1894  and  1899,  but  since  the 
latter  year  a great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  crop  by  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment, 9851.  The  decrease  in  the  area  under 
cultivation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  was 
not  a profitable  one,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  small  farmers  to  treat  the  crop  skil- 
fully and  to  scarcity  of  labour,  9852.  The  Flax 
■Supply  Association  are  conducting  an  experiment 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  who  have  made  a 
•grant  for  the  purpose,  with  the  object  of  testing 
new  methods  for  the  handling  of  flax,  and  the 
results  so  far  attained  are  highly  encouraging, 
9855-61,  9866.  He  produces  figures  showing  the 
■very  profitable  nature  of  the  crop,  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  even  under  the  present  Irish 
system,  9861.  Had  the  seed  been  utilised  the 
profit  would  have  been  still  larger,  9872-80. 


REDINGTON,  M.  ( Summary  of  evidence .) — A 
representative  of  the  Galway  Urban  Technical 
Committee,  6286.  Speaks  of  the  unsuitability  of 
the  existing  school,  and  urges  the  provision  of 
funds  for  _ a new  building.  He  also  recommends 
the  co-option  of  working  men  on  the  Committee, 
6286.  The  education  of  children  in  primary 
schools  should  point  in  the  direction  of  a sub- 
sequent training  in  technical  schools,  6290,  and 
scholarships  should  be  provided  for  them  at  tech- 
nical schools  and  factories,  6294.  The  Depart- 
ment hesitated  for  some  time  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  a teacher  in  connection  with  the 
local  woollen  industry;  they  have  refused  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  salary  of  a teacher  in  hosiery. 
More  freedom  should  be  given  to  the  Committee 
in  the  preparation  of  its  schemes,  6290. 


REDMOhD,  J.  ( Summary  of  paper  in  Appen- 
dvx.) — He  speaks  of  the  interest  aroused  in 
County  Armagh  by  the  classes  in  agricultural  in- 
struction and  of  the  desire  of  farmers  to  adopt 
the  improved  methods  recommended  by  the  in- 
structor. 


REEVES,  A .—(Summary  of  evidence)— Held  th 
position  of  Agricultural  instructor  for  Count 
Cavan,  and  is  now  employed  under  the  Depart  mer 
as  travelling  inspector,  13072-5.  He  alludes  ( 
r ii!er1?^9  l°sses  sustained  in  Cavan  by  reaso 
6 “lsease  known  as  “black  leg”  in  cattl 
and  to  the  preventive  measures  successful! 
adopted  on  the  advice  cf  Professor  Mason,  1307( 
8.  Co-operation  is  necessary  for  agricultural  di 
velopment,  especially  in  a community  of  sma 
landholders  such  as  are  found  in  Cavan.  A 
instructor  he  freely  recommended  farmers  to  con 
bine  in  this  manner,  and  co-operative  Banks  an 
societies  have  been  organised  with  great  succes; 
Bacon-curing  industries  should  be  started  on  th 
same  basis  throughout  the  country,  13079-101 


REEVES,  A. — continued. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  Department  should  be 
empowered  by  a system  of  licensing  to  restrict 
the  use  of  inferior  sires,.  13102-5.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  his  work  in  Cavan  he  relied  largely  on 
demonstration  plots.  His  methods  were  adopted 
by  farmers,  generally,  including  those  in  the 
poorer  districts,  13106-15.  The  live-stock  scheme 
has  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  price  of 
calves,  13118.  Referring  to  Mr.  E.  Kennedy’s  evi- 
dence, witness  states  that  if  he  observed  a drover 
ill-treating  a beast  he  would  place  him  under 
arrest,  and  that  cases  of  undue  delay  in  the 
removal  of  cattle  by  rail  are  notified  to  the  De- 
partment. He  has  no  power  to  prevent  drovers 
from  taking  possession  of  wagons  ; such  occurences 
are  due  to  insufficiency  of  railway  staff,  13121-33. 

RICE,  R. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A farmer  liv- 
ing near  New  Ross,  10486.  The  live-stock  scheme 
is  fully  approved  of  in  his  district : the  introduc- 
tion of  premium  bulls  and  the  giving  of  lectures 
on  the  rearing  of  young  stock  have  conferred  great 
benefits,  but  more  of  both  are  needed,  10487-91. 
A few  veterinary  lectures  have  also  been  delivered, 
and  were  much  appreciated ; more  such  lectures 
are  also  required,  10496.  There  is  need  for  fur- 
ther facilities  for  co-operation  amongst  the  far- 
mers, especially  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
service  between  Rosslare  and  Fishguard,  10498- 
501,  10513.  This  service  has  been  of  marked  bene- 
fit to  those  locally  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
barley,  10515.  Much  good  has  resulted  from 
itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  and  butter- 
making, but  greater  good  would  follow  if  the 
lecturers  could  visit  and  impart  instruction  at 
the  houses  of  the  people,  10502-5.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees  has  been  taken  up  with  satis- 
factory results,  10506.  Experimental  plots  are 
too  small  to  be  of  practical  use,  and  the  farmers 
favour  the  provision  of  an  average  sized  farm,  to 
be  managed  and  worked  by  the  Department, 
10507-12. 

RICHARDSON,  H.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Chairman  of  the  Portadown  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee,  8656.  He  speaks  of  the  satis- 
factory relations  between  the  Committee  and  the 
Department,  and  states  that  the  Committee 
would  consider  it  a disadvantage  to  the  country 
if  the  present  Vice-President  were  displaced. 
The  work  of  the  classes  has  been  arranged,  so  far 
as  possible,  with  special  reference  to  local  indus- 
tries, 8657 ; and  further  developments  in  this 
connection  are  in  contemplation,  8658-61.  Apart 
from  payments  to  a teacher  for  instruction  to 
those  who  may  engage  in  an  industry,  the  Com- 
mittee would  strongly  object  to  the  subsidising  of 
the  industry  from  public  funds,  8661-4. 


ROBB,  A.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
ber of  the  County  Down  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  9124.  Useful  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  by  the  agricultural 
instructor  respecting  the  value  of  artificial 
manures,  as  a result  of  which  farmers  now  make 
their  own,  9125-31.  The  flax  scheme  has  not 
been  successful ; he  disapproves  of  the  system  of 
giving  prizes,  and  considers  that  the  money  would 
be  better  expended  in  providing  instruction, 
9132-4.  Nor  has  the  pig  scheme  been  a success ; 
breeders  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  local 
rather  than  the  type  supplied  under  the  scheme ; 
the  Committee  have  been  advised  that  commer- 
cially the  latter  type  is  the  better,  9135-9.  He 
hands  in  a statement  of  the  views  of  the  County 
Committee,  who  are  opposed  to  any  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Department.  They 
also  consider  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
the  Department  should  provide  an  agricultural 
farm  and  school  in  every  county ; that  the  revival 
of  industries  is  of  vital  importance  to  stop  the 
drain  of  emigration ; and  that  greater  power 
should  be  given  to  County  Committees  in  the 
preparation  of  schemes,  9140-8. 


ROBERTS,  W.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
representative  of  the  Cork  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  4482,  and  of  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  4503.  The  lectures  given  by  the 
U 
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itinerant  instructors,  of  whom  there  are  seven 
in  the  oounty,  .are  now  more  attractive  than 
formerly,  4484-95,  4547.  To  reach  the  young 
i people  it  would  'be  desirable  to  have  horticultural 
plots  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools, 
4496-502.  The  winter  classes  in  agriculture 
have  been  well  'attended,  and  reach  the  class  of 
boys  for; whom  they  were  intended,  4552-67.  The 
poultry  scheme  is  extensively  worked,  4503-5 ; 
the  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  fowl  is  notice- 
able, 4504 ; higher  prices  are  obtained,  4506 ; 
the  egg  supply  has  greatly  increased,  4507 ; and 
instruction  is  given  in  plucking  and  trussing, 
4548.  Turkeys  have  similarly  improved,  4507. 
The  number  of  premium  bulls  has  increased  from 
thirty  to  sixty-five,  4507  ; the  County  Committee 
desire  to  purchase  additional  bulls,  and  place 
them  in  districts  where  there  are  none  at  pre- 
sent, and  where  the  farmers  are  too  poor  to 
purchase,  4509,  4516-9.  They  suggest  the  breed- 
ing of  a milking  strain  of  short-horns  at  the 
Munster  Institute  and  the  station  at  Clonakilty, 
4510,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  bad  bulls  and  stallions,  4511.  The  latter 
object  might  be  effected  by  registration,  and  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  animals  not  registered, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out,  -4512.  An 
effective  step  leading  to  the  same  result  might 
be  taken,  however,  by  requiring  that  bulls  and 
stallions  shall  not  hereafter*  be  brought  into  the 
county  unless  licensed,  4514—6.  Witness  believes 
that  young  cattle  are  not  in  as  good  condition 
as  formerly,  and  this  he  attributes  to  the  use 
of  creamery  milk,  4526 ; many  farmers  have  re- 
turned to  the  old  system  of  hand  separators, 
4527.  He  has  had  experience,  however,  of  feed- 
ing his  calves  on  separated  milk  and  found 
that  when  supplied  with  fat  they  did  very  well, 
4532-4.  The  horse  scheme  has  'been  taken  np  well, 
and  many  mares  are  sent  to  the  county  shows  for 
nominations,  4534 ; two-thirds  of  these  mares 
go  to  thoroughbred  sires,  and  the  remainder  to 
agricultural  horses,  4536.  There  is  also  a swine 
scheme  in  the  county,  bnt  the  premiums  for  boars 
have  not  all  been  taken  up,  4540.  Samples  of 
manure  have  been  analysed,  and  prosecutions  in- 
stituted in  some  cases  ; vendors  are  now  selling 
better  manures  than  formerly,  4541.  The  re- 
lations between  the  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment are  satisfactory,  4544.  The  Cork  Agricul- 
tural Society  has  received,  a grant  of  £2,750  fronl 
the  Department,  and  it  has  also  received  a grant 
of  £380  from  the  Committee,  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  working  of  the  county  scheme, 
4545.  The  Committee  give  grants  of  £900  a year 
to  five  local  shows  in  addition  to  the  county  show  ; 
the  former  include  poultry,  butter  and  dairy 
shows,  4546. 

ROCHFORT,  W.,  j.p. — (Summary  of  evidence) — 
A member  of  the  Board  of  Conservators  for  the 
Waterford  fishery  district,  10609.  The  Board’s 
funds  have  been  supplemented  by  annual  grants 
from  the  Department,  which  have  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  the  protection  of  the  inland 
fisheries.  A considerable  proportion  of  the  De- 
partment’s income  should  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose,  generally.  The  Department  have  also 
afforded  assistance  to  a local  salmon  hatchery. 
He  suggests  the  importance  of  placing  the 
management  of  salmon  rivers,  from  their 
source  to  the  sea,  in  the  hands  of  a strong  cen- 
tral authority,  who  would  hold  the  balance  fairly 
between  the  conflicting  interests  of  netters  and 
anglers,  and  ensure  due  protection,  during  the 
annual  close  season,  of  the  breeding  grounds  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  maifn  rivers  and  their 
tributaries.  To  this  end  he  recommends  the  en- 
largement of  the  existing  powers  of  the  fishery 
branch  of  the  Department,  with  additional  funds 
at  its  disposal.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  re- 
presentation of  County  Councils  on  Conserv- 
ancy Boards,  unless  the  * former  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  these  Boards,  10609-19. 


RUDD,  T.  A..— (Summary  of  evidence)— Agricul- 
tural Instructor  for  the  West  Riding  of  Cork, 
12598.  Describes  the  working  of  the  agricultural 
schemes  in  his  district.  The  lectures  have  been 
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very  well  attended,  largely  so  m the  more  remote 
places,  and  have  been  productive  of  a stimulating 
influence  affecting  agriculture,  12599-601-.  He 
has  also  visited  the  holdings  of  many  farmers 
and  given  them,  on  the  spot,  the  benefit  of  his 
advice,  12602.  In  backward,  including  congested 
districts,  his  work  has  been  chiefly  concerned 
wi  th  lecturing  and  demonstration  plots,  12612-6, 
12666-86,  and  the  beneficial  results  attending  the 
• working  of  the  plots  in  the  Riding,  generally, 
have  been  very  marked,  12623.  Only  to  a limited 
extent  have  the  live-stock  schemes  been  taken  up 
in  congested  districts,  12615,  12623.  Witness 
alludes  to  the  frauds  practised  on  farmers  in 
the  sale  of  seeds,  which  have  been  considerably 
checked  by  the  Department’s  seed-tetting  stations, 
12625-8;  to  the  increased  use  of  higher  class 
manures,  12630-1,  and  of  feeding  stuffs,  12632.  He 
indicates  the  great  need  for  organisation  and  co- 
operation among  farmers  throughout  the  country 
with  a view  to  the  more  effective  development  of 
agriculture  and  agricultural  conditions,  12687- 


RUSHE,  D.  O.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— Secretary 
of  the  Monaghan  County  Council,  and  a represen- 
tative of  the  .Council  and  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  10160.  The 
Committee  originally  consisted  of  100  members,  at 
present  it  numbers  fifty-four,  and  works  well, 
10161-3.  In  the  operations  of  tlie  county  schemes 
especial  care  is  taken  to  endeavour  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  poorer  farmers  who  are  in  the 
majority  in  the  county,  10166.  The  necessity  for 
the  supply  of  lime  is  keenly  felt ; the  Committee 
made  a proposal  to  the  Department  in  the  matter, 
but  it  was  rejected,  10167-8.  The  instruction  in 
bee-keeping  and  horticulture  is  very  popular,  10168. 
Witness  speaks  with  approval  of  the  work  .done  by 
the  I.A.O.S.  in  the  county,  10168-9.  He  refers  to 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  M'Kenna  and 
Mr.  Mohan,  who  are  opposed  to  the  working  of 
tlie  Department,  10170,  and  states  that  in  bis  own 
opinion  the  work  of  the  Department  has  resulted 
in  much  good,  10171.  The  lace  industry  in  the 
county  is  prosperous,  and  is  a source. of  consider- 
able revenue  to  the  small  farmers ; there  are  two 
lace  instructresses,  1017J.-3.  With  a view  to  main- 
taining the  standard  quality  of  lace  the  Com- 
mittee endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  workers, 
10171-3.  The  poultry  scheme  is  successful, 
10176-8. 


RUSSELL,  G.  W. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — Super- 
intendent of.  Agricultural  Credit  Organisation, 
14442.  Reviews  the  economic  conditions  in 
Ireland  which  necessitate  the  establishment  of 
co-operative  credit  institutions  for  the  assistance 
of  small  farmers,  and  explains  the  working  of 
agricultural  banks  formed  with  this  object  by  the 
I.A.O.S.  He  furnishes  statistics  showing  the 
growth  of  . the  system  during  the  past  ten  years, 
with  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  banks  at 
•work,  tlie  amount  of  loan  capital,  number  and 
•amount  of  loans,  etc.,  14443-81. 


SCOTT-KERR,  J.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Is 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society, 
5077.  Until  very  recently  forestry  has  been 
neglected  by  the  Department ; they  have  formed 
a School  of  Forestry  at  Avondale ; their  action 
in  so  doing  is  condemned  by  the  Society,  who  are 
of  opinion,  inter  alia,  that  the  School  is  pre- 
mature, and  that  it  is  undesirable  to  take  up, 
piecemeal,  the  subject  of  afforestation  in  the 
absence  of  proper  organisation,  and  of  the  ad- 
option. of  a well-considered  policy.  The  primary 
need  is  the  acquisition  of  suitable  waste  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  or  future  planting. 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Society  that 
at  least  50,000  acres  of  such  lands  are  at  present 
available,  in  blocks  of  1,000  acres  upwards,  in 
twenty  different  Irish  counties.  These  lands 
could  be  acquired  under  existing  statutory  powers. 
Witness  makes  suggestions  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  requisite  funds  ' may  be  obtained,  and 
also  proposes  the  establishment  of  a Bureau  of 
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Forestry,  with  specified  duties,  to  carry  out  the 
policy  decided  upon.  The  Bureau  would  be 
under  the  control  of  a joint  committee  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Woods  and  Forests  Department,  5076-152. 


SHARMAN-CRAWFORD,  Colonel  R.  G.,  d.l. 

( Summary  of  evidence .) — A representative  of  the 
Down  County  Council  and  of  the  Royal  Lister 
Agricultural  Society,  9037.  He  endorses  the 
views  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  states  that  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Department,  affecting  eleven 
branches,  have  been  adopted  in  the  county,  9037. 
'The  Committee  have  suggested  alterations  in  the 
schemes  with  a view  to  adapt  them  to  local  re- 
quirements, and  the  Department  have  carried  out 
the  alterations,  as  far  as  possible.  The  cattle 
scheme,  especially,  has  effected  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  stock,  9038-40 ; the 
nominations  for  bulls  and  mares  have  been  fully 
-taken  up,  9075  ; the  benefits  accruing  to  farmers 
•from  the  poultry  scheme  are  considerable, 
■9063-74.  The  swine  scheme  has  been  only  partly 
taken  up  ; he  considers  that  the  type  of  boar 
supplied  under  the  scheme  is  suitable,  9075-9. 
Witness  asks  that  assistance  be  given  for  the 
•development  of  the  sea  fisheries,  and  towards  the 
establishment  of  a factory  for  making  nets,  9041-6. 
Net-making  is  not  included  among  the  subjects 
of  technical  instruction  taught  in  the  county  ; it 
has  been  suggested  to  the  Department  that  in- 
struction by  an  itinerant  instructor  should  be 
afforded,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  9049-51. 
Fie  recommends  that  the  Department  should  so- 
•operate  with  the  Royal  Ulster  Society  in  the 
promulgation  of  small  agricultural  schemes,  and 
suggests  that  if  the  Society  were  aided  with  a 
grant  they  would  undertake  to  provide  and  work 
small  experimental  farms,  9052-64.  He  hopes  that 
no  portion  of  the  funds  for  agriculture  will  be 
•devoted  to  other  purposes,  9064-5.  The  County 
•Council  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Department. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  not  be  a political  one,  and  that  the 
Department  should  be  answerable  to  Parliament 
through  the  Chief  Secretary,  9081-4.  He  hands 
in  a resolution  on  similar  lines  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Ulster  Society,  9085. 


SjHAW,  A.  W.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A 
member  of  the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
5811.  Complains  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Irish 
bacon  curers  by  the  officials  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  and 
of  the  advance  of  public  funds  to  that  Society  by 
the  Department.  The  Society  has  ineffectually 
tried  to  start  bacon  factories  in  a number 
•of  districts  which  already  served  exist- 
ing factories,  but  at  Roscrea  a co-opera- 
tive factory  has  been  opened  to  the  injury 
•of  the.  proprietary  business  there,  5812.  The 
delay  in  . the  adoption  of  the  boar  scheme  in 
•county  Limerick,  he  attributes  to  the  apathy  of 
the  Department,  5813a-4,  5821-5.  Little  has 
"been  done  by  the  Department  in  advising  farmers 
•on  the  question  of  pig-feeding,  5B30.  He  objects  to 
the  payment  of  public  moneys  in  aid  of  in- 
dustries that  compete  with  private  industries, 
■such  as  that  at  Roscrea,  5815-7  ; he  would  not 
-object,  however,  to  aid  being  given  to  bacon  in- 
• dustries  in  other  places  which  are  outside  the 
natural  buying  area,  5820 ; he  is  aware  that  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  have  assisted  in  start- 
ing industries,  5845-8. 


SHAW,  T.  J.  (Summary  of  paper  in  Appendix.) — 
Member  of  the  Westmeath  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  Considers 
that  four  paid  members  should  be  associated  with 
the  Vice-President  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  Department,  two  to  he  nominated  by  . the 
Government  and  two  by  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  ■Technical 
Instruction  should  also  he  vested  with  greater 
power  of  initiative.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
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Vice-President  should  he  in  Parliament.  Recom- 
mends the  provision  of  direct  aid  in  the  pro- 
motion of  industries,  especially  small  home  and 
cottage  industries,  and  the  creation  of  a bureau 
of  industries.  Loans  for  industrial  purposes 
might  be  made  from  the  Department’s  unexpended 
funds,  and  also,  from  the  same  source,  for  the 
teaching  of  practical  agriculture  to  children  in 
primary  schools.  The  amount  . allocated  to  tech- 
nical instruction  in  rural  districts  is  entirely  in- 
adequate, and  should  be  largely  increased. 


SHEEHAN,  Most  Rev.  Dr. — (Summary  of  evi- 
dence)— Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  and 
representative  of  the  Waterford  County  Borough 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  10361-3.  Refers 
to  his  connection  with  the  technical  instruction 
movement  in  Waterford  and  to  the  initial  diffi- 
culties encountered,  10363.  Good  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Department,  particularly  through  the 
teaching  of  science  in  boys’  schools  and  of  domestic 
economy  in  girls’  schools,  and  better  work  might 
have  resulted  if  the  Department’s  efforts  had  not 
been  impeded  by  the  unpopularity  attaching  to 
some  of  their  appointments — for  which,  however, 
he  sees  no  sufficient  justification ; by  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds,  especially  for  scholarships,  build- 
ings, and  central  administration  10367-60  ; and 
by  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  for  techni- 
cal education,  10381.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Equivalent  Grant  has,  moreover,  inflicted  an  in- 
justice on  the  country,  10381,  10422-37.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  grants  were  made  in  a large 
number  of  cases  towards  the  erection  of  science 
and  art  schools  between  the  years  1890  and  1898, 
10383-4.  These  grants  were  also  available  in  Ire- 
land, but,  except  in  a few  places,  the  country  was 
not  in  a position  to  utilise  them,  10438-41.  Wit- 
ness refers  to  the  bearing  of  the  programme  of 
primary  education  on  the  preparation  of  pupils 
. for  technical  work,  10395,  and  to  the  multiplica 
tion  of  laboratories  for  science  teaching,  10400-7. 
In  his  opinion  there  is  an  imperative  and  urgent 
need  for  the  creation  of  industries,  particularly 
small  industries  in  both  town  and  country,  if  the 
technical  instruction  movement  is  to  be  success- 
ful, 10388-94,  10485.  He  compares  the.  expendi- 
ture on  technical  instruction  in  England  and 
Wales  with  that  in  Ireland,  11046-50. 


SIM,  A.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Refers  to 
a brick  industry  which  was  established  by 
him  in  County  Sligo ; he  has  received  very  en- 
couraging reports  on  the  clay  from  English  ex- 
perts, 7178.  He  has  not  communicated  with  the 
Department  in  the  matter,  7179 ; but  suggests 
they  should  be  empowered  to  finance  new  indus- 
tries, and  at  lower  rates  than  are  obtainable 
from  banks,  7182-3.  Has.  been  connected  with 
the  local  co-operative  creamery,  which  was 
organised  by  the  I.A.O.S.  ; it  does  a large  trade, 
and  the  farmers  are  well  pleased,  7181. 

SMALL,  F.  B.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A fanner 
residing  in  County  Down,  10250.  He  refers  to  the 
marked  improvement  in  cattle  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  live  stock  scheme,  10250-1,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  a still  greater  improvement  would 
manifest  itself  if  inferior  oows  were  excluded  from 
service  by  premium  bulls,  10252—5.  The  results 
of  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  have  been 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  farmers,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  intelligent  use  of  manures  and  cattle, 
feeding  stuffs,  10260-2.  He  considers,  however, 
that  small  experimental  plots  are  not  sufficiently 
instructive,  and  that  a large  farm  should  be  pro- 
vided at  a convenient  centre  with  the  object  of 
showing  how  an  ordinary  holding  may  in  actual 
practice  be  profitably  worked,  10262-71.  Such  a 
farm  would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  imparting 
much  needed  instruction  to  young  men  who  engage 
as  agricultural  labourers,  10278-98.  The  instruction 
in  home  butter-making  is  greatly  appreciated,  and 
its  extension  to  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  towns 
is  desirable,  10271-3  ; the  quality  of  butter  has 
shown  much  improvement  as  a result  of  this  in- 
struction, and  prices  have  increased,  10274.  The 
poultry  scheme  has  also  been  most  successful,  the 
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veloped,  and  marketing  lacilaties  for  their  disposal 
are  yood  10276-8.  Witness  alludes  to  the  excellence 
of  the  work  done  by  the  LA.O.S. ; he  is  ofopm® 
that  the  co-operative  movement  is  .essential  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  Department,  and ^ that 
the  Society  should  he  absorbed  by  the  latter,  or 
worked  under  the  direction  of  the  Department, 
10274  He  considers  that  local  shows  are  Reserv- 
ing of  increased  financial  aid  from  the  Depart- 
ment, 10308. 

SMITH  G.  H.  ( Summary  of  paper  handed  in.) — 
Secretary  to  the  Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee.  His  paper  deals  with  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  annual  income  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; the  necessity  for  aid  in  the  provision  of 
suitable  accommodation  for  the  technical  school ; 
the  need  for  co-ordination  by  the  Department  to 
enable  isolated  technical  schools  to  obtain  teachers 
of  special  trade  courses  at  a reasonable  oost ; the 
•need  for  the  better  preparation  of  National  school 
pupils,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  derive  greater 
advantage  from  attendance  at  technical  classes ; 

-the  need  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  working 
of  schemes  in  Ireland  generally;  and  the  need 
for  greater  organisation  and  assistance  from  the 
Department  to  enable  new  industries  to  find  a 
market,  6731. 

STARKIE,  De.  W.  J.  M. — (Summary  of  evidence).— 
Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  and  Member  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee of  Education,  3845-6.  Adequacy  of  the 
elementary  teaching  in  National  Schools  in  relation 
to  further  technical  training ; the  necessity  for  a 
higher  primary  system  of  education,  3847-51.  Ir- 
regularity of  attendance  at  National  Schools, 
3852-4.  The  teaching  of  cookery  and  laundry  work 
in  National  and  Convent  Schools,  3855-62.  Do- 
mestic economy  teaching  compulsory  in  mixed 
schools  having  a female  teacher,  3863-70.  Agricul- 
tural instruction  in  . Primary  Schools ; provision 
in  the  Commissioners’  programme  for  courses  in 
the  principles  of  agriculture  and  'horticulture, 
3871-3 ; instruction  of  a practical  nature  to  children 
from  rural  schools  by  the  County  Instructor  is  con- 
templated by  the  Regulations,  3937-55.  Evening 
continuation  classes ; their  suitability  in  urban 
. and  rural  centres,  3917-8  ; the  question  of  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  meetings  entitling  teachers  to 
grants,  3920a- 1 ; inspection  of  evening  classes, 
3922.  Supplemental  instruction  of  teachers  in 
elementary  science,  drawing,  cookery,  etc.,  3855, 
3925-7  ; and  their  attendance  at  technical  instruc- 
tion classes,  3928.  Building  grants  for  Primary 
Schools  in  Ireland  and  England,  3930-3.  The 
• utilisation  of  district-  model  schools  as  technical 
schools.  3956-62. 

Consultative  Committee. — Its  effectiveness,  3877. 
Suggestions  with  respect  to  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings of,  and  enlargement  of  the  representation  on 
the  Committee,  of  the  Boards  of  National  and  In- 
termediate Education,  3878-97,  3900-2.  The  neces- 
sity for  an  Inspectorate  on  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  3898-912 ; working  of  the  system 
of  inspection  of  Secondary  Schools  by  the  Depart- 
ment, 3914-6. 


STEEN,  P.  T.,  j.p.  — ( Summary  of  evidence) — 
Member  of  the  Meath  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction,  11676.  The 
cattle  scheme  has  not  worked  well;  the  premiums 
have  not  been  fully  taken  up,  11688-90.  He  sug- 
gests that  bulls  should  be  obtained  earlier  in  the 
season  than  is  at  present  the  practice,  11680-6. 
The  poultry,  agricultural  instruction,  and  cottage 
prize  schemes  are  working  very  satisfactorily, 
11704-15,  as  are  also  the  domestic  economy  and 
cookery  classes,  11710. 


STEWART,  J.,  j.p.  ( Summary  of  evidence). 

A member  of  the  Tyrone  Committee  of  Agriculture. 
He  refers  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 


h0rf.  a He  disapproves  of  the 

SfiUeTtt  h not  a profitable  crop  at  pre- 
sent  prices,  7488-94. 

STEWART,  J.  W.  {Summary  of  evidence.)— Is  a 
flax  =cutch-mill  owner,  of  Coleraine  7535.  He' 
complains  of  the  constitution  of  the  Advisory 
Xx  Committee,  which,  with  one  exception,  is- 
composed  of  men  having  no 

of  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  7536,  7b  lb  t>.  tie 
asserts  that,  given  good  seed,  Irish  farmers  are- 
as proficient  in  the  cultivation  and  handling  of 
flax  as  foreigners,  and  that  while  the  Department, 
have  endeavoured  to  effect  improvements  ^ switch- 
ing and  retting  they  have  neglected 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  seed,  7KB-45. 

He  refers  to  art  experiment  conducted  by  himself 
with  this  object,  7546-61.  Tests  have  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  with  respect  to  the- 
construction  of  mills,  and  he  s^6sts,that1^le_1®' 
suits  of  these  should  be  published  ; he  also  sug- 
gests that  the  results  of  experiments  on  demon- 
stration plots  should  be  published  at  an  earlier 
date  than  heretofore,  7572-3  ; and  that  instruc- 
tion should  be  provided  by  the  Department  with 
a view  to  improving  the  methods  of  scutching  lit 
inferior  mills,  7583. 

SWEETMAN,  J. — ( Summary  of  evidence)— A re- 
presentative of  the  General  Council  of  County- 
Councils,  14287. 

Constitution  of  (a)  the  Department ; the  De- 
partment should  be  managed  by  the  Irish  nation,, 
not  bv  the  English  Government,  and  be  placed-, 
under  the  sole  control  of  an  Irish  representative 
body,  14288.  (b)  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; the 

majority  of  members  on  this  Board,  as  now  con- 
stituted^ represent  the  Department,  14288-97. 

Witness  advocates  the  encouragement  of  tillage 
farming  in  Meath,  14298-301.  He  complains  that 
in  1905  military  horses  were  allowed,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department,  to  enter  the  county, 
one  of  which  on  arrival  was  found  to  be  suffering, 
from  epizootic  lymphangitis  and  was  at  once 
slaughtered,  the  remaining  animals  being  subse- 
quently slaughtered,  14301-10.  The  General  Coun- 
cil is  representative  of  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  ; there  are  six  County  Councils  and  one 
County  BoTough  Council  in  the  North  of  Ireland- 
not  represented  on  the  Body,  14311. 


TABUTEAU,  Dr.  J.  M.— {Summary  of  evidence)^- 
Supports  the  application  for  a contribution  out 
of  unexpended  moneys  lying  to  the  credit  of  the- 
Department  towards  the  drainage  of  the  River- 
Barrow,  12289-93. 


TAYLOR,  A.  {Summary  of  evidence). — Chairman 
of  the  Bangor  Urban  Technical  Committee,  9260. 
He  bands  in  a statement  of  the  Committee’s 
views,  9261.  There  is  need  for  closer  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  systems  of  Intermediate  and 
Technical  Education,  and  locally  the  opportunity 
is  sought  of  utilising  the  new  secondary  school 
for  purposes  of  evening  technical  claves,. 
9262-73  ; the  same  necessity  exists  for  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  Primary  -and  Technical  Educa- 
tion Boards.  He  does  not  question  the  useful- 
ness of  the  National  school  curriculum,  which  is 
aimed  at  preparation  for  technical  work,  but 
-boys  are.  nevertheless  unfitted  to  take  up  such 
work,  0283,  9290.  Pew  National  school  teachers 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  training  afforded  to- 
them  in  the  matter  of  science,  and  funds,  which 
should  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction,  are 
now  expended  in  education  of  a primary  charac- 
ter, 9285-9.  The  provision  of  higher  grade 
day  primary  schools  would  tend  to  remove  the 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  9291-6.  There  are  no 
evening  continuation  classes  conducted  by 
National  school  teachers,  9297.  The  grants  pay- 
able under  the  revised  scheme  would  be  applicable 
to  the  education  of  the  type  of  pupil  mentioned. 
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and  good  results  are  anticipated  from  it,  9308-10. 
The  Department  have  refused  their  sanction  to 
the  teaching  of  .agriculture  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  power  to  apply  their  funds  to  such 
a purpose,  unless  the  students  attended  from 
the  rural  area,  9310-6.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction 
should  have  a voice  in  the  appointment  of  officials 
on  the  staff  of  the  Department,  9324;  witness 
states  his  views  in  support  of  this 
tion,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  salaries 
of  some  of  the  officials  are  extravagant.  He 
refers  to  the  ease  of  Mr.  Porter,  9325-63. 


THOMAS,  Rev.  Brother.— (Summary  of  ew- 
dence) — A representative  of  the  Waterford  County 
Borough  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction, 
10532  Concurs  in  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  10534,  and  emphasises  the 
necessity  for  industrial  development  by  State  aid, 
10535-9.  He  refers  to  the  question  of  the  suita- 
bility of  the  programme  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools  in  relation  to  technical  work,  and  to 
the  withdrawal  from  such  schools  of  grants  for 
Hand  and  Bye  work,  10540-6. 


THOMPSON,  R.  ( Summary  of  evidence.)— A 

member  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce 

9978.  He  proposed  the  resolution  passed  bj  the 
Chamber,  which  was  handed  in  by  Mr  ^de> 

9979.  In  the  case  of  a new  industry  he  would 
not  object  to  the  Department  assisting  it  by  con- 
tributing, for  a time,  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
men  who  would  be  at  once  instructors  for  the 
Department  and  foremen  for  the  managers, 
10000-5.  By  a new  industry  he  means  one  that 
had  not  existed  in  the  neighbourhood— e.g. , a 
flax  mill  in  Cork,  and  he  would  support  the.  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  such  a project, 
10006-8. 


TOAL,  T.,  j.p. — continued. 

10078-82,  which  should  be  wholly  elected  and  con- 
sist of  representatives  appointed  by  County  Coun- 
cils and  County  Committees,  with  additional  re- 
presentatives from  cities  and  towns  in  the  case  of 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  1014Z-41. 
As  regards  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  he  suggests 
that  additional  powers  are  required  by  that 
Body,  10122-6.  Witness  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Porter,  and  suggests  that  the  Department  should 
express  their  oninion  as  to  his  qualifications  for 
the  position  he*  holds,  10144-59.  In  the  selection 
of  officials  complaint  is  made  that  Irishmen  have 
been  passed  over  and  that  persons  have  been 
appointed  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  people,  10090-6. 


TODD  Miss  B. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A repre- 
sentative of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Tech- 
nical Institutes,  13675.  As  a result  of  her  ex- 
perience in  Irish  schools  she  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  domestic  economy  is  not  taught  on 
scientific  principles,  and  that  Inspectors  m this 
branch  of  work  are  inexperienced.  She  suggests 
special  classes  for  the  training  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, 13678-88. 

TURTLE,  F.  L.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— 

A member  of  the  Antrim  County  Council,  8852. 
He  hands  in  a statement  of  the  observations  of 
the  Council  respecting  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
1899  in  the  county.  In  this  statement  the  Council 
express  the  opinion  that  the  various  schemes,  in 
operation  are  worked  admirably ; that  the  assist- 
ance the  Department  is  giving  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  as  a whole,  is  almost  incalculable  ; 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Department,  and  the 
methods  adopted,  have  been  admirably  suited  to. 
the  County  Antrim,  and  that  they  see  no  neces- 
sity for  any  changes  of  importance,  8853.  Wit- 
ness agrees,  generally,  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
M'Cance  and  Mr.  M'Connell,  8854. 


THOMPSON,  Mrs.,  m.a.— (Summary  of  evidence ) 

A representative  of  the  Association  of  Head 

Mistresses,  16039,  and  member  of Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Heads  of  Secondary  Schools,  16041 
She  gives  evidence  concerning  the  teaching  ol 
Science  and  the  systems  of  inspection  and  ex- 
amination in  secondary  schools,  16042-75,  16110- 
42. 


TILLIE,  M.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— Partner  m 
the  firm  of  Tillie  and  Henderson,  of  London- 
derry. He  refers  to  the  assistance  reported  to 
have  been  given  to  the  shirt  industry  at  Mullagh- 
bawn,  'Co.  Armagh,  and  joins  with  Mr.  Hogg  in 
protesting,  on  behalf  of  the  shirt  trade,  against 
the  subsidising  of  the  industry  by  the  Depart- 
ment out  of  public  funds,  7931a-4.  They  would 
offer  no  objection  to  assistance  of  the  nature  of 
payments  for  technical  instruction,  though  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  afford  even  such 
assistance  in  view  of  the  ample  supply  of  labour, 
7935-40.  The  Trade  object  to  the  Department 
starting  or  helping  industries  that  would  com- 
pete with  existing  industries,  7941-3. 


TOAL,  T.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— A repre- 
sentative of  the  Monaghan  County  .Council,  10053, 
of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  10555, 
and  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  10078.  The 
County  Committee  axe  of  opinion  that  the  schemes 
of  the  Department  are  too  rigid,  and  that  they 
should  he  permitted  to  alter  the  schemes  to  meet 
local  requirements,  10059.  They  also  consider  that 
an  experimental  farm  should  he  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  existing  school  of  agriculture  at 
Monaghan,  10059-77;  and  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  supply  of  lime  to  farmers, 
10097-110.  Premium  bulls  should  be  purchased 
locally,  as  far  as  possible,  by  an  Inspector  of  the 
Department,  10113-9.  The  sire  horses  supplied 
under  the  heTse  scheme  axe  not  considered  suit- 
able, 10119-20.  Publicity  should  be  given  to  the 
proceedings  at  meetings  of  the  two  Boards, 


VAUGHAN,  P.,  J.r.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— 
Chairman  of  the  Limerick  County  Council, 
5702a.  The  Council  and  County  Committee*  are  ■ 
utterly  dissatisfied  at  the  proceedings  of  the  De- 
partment, and  little  interest  is  evinced  by  the 
general  public  in  their  work.  Unless  radical 
changes  are  made  in  the  personnel  and.  manage- 
ment, and  attention  given  to  local  opinion,  the  • 
county  will  withdraw  from  the  schemes . of  thd  • 
Department.  He  refers  to  their  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  Live  Stock  Scheme  for  1904,. 
which,  though  set  aside  in  that  year,  has  &inc<j- 
been  substantially  adopted.  The  horse-breeding;, 
schemes  require  to  'be  supplemented  by  measures 
which  will  ensure  that  the  progeny  shall  be  re- 
tained in  the  country  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  Committee  disapprove  of  itinerant  instruc- 
tion, 5703  ; there  are  no  instructors  in  the- 
county  for  agriculture,  poultry-keeping,  or 
butter-making,  5707-9.  There  is  a horticultural 
instructor,  5706.  The  Committee  put  forward  a 
scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  by  means  of" 
experimental  farms,  but  the  Department  would' 
not  entertain  it,  5703,  5708-20.  Nor  have  they 
taken  any  practical  steps  to  encourage  winter 
dairying,  which  is  not  alone  a matter  of  first 
importance  to  the  butter  industry,  but  would 
also  lead  to  increased  tillage.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  grant  in  aid  to  the  I.A.O.S.  ; the  organisation 
should  be  worked  by  the  Department  in  co- 
operation with  local  statutory  bodies,  5703.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  itinerant  lectures  on  the 
technical  side  have  conferred  no  benefits  on  the 
people,  5703. 

WARD,  F.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — A member  of 
the  Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  7797.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of"  the  sprigging  industry  in  the  county. 
He  complains  that  Mr.  Garrett,  the  Inspector, 
reported  favourably  on  classes  in  sprigging  which 
witness  states,  were  non-existent,  7801  ; end  of 
the  practice  of  requiring  teachers  in  the  industry 
to  proceed  to  Dublin  for  examination,  7803.  (Fi de- 
evidence  of  Mr.  H.  Garrett,  Inspector,  7814-23.) 
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WARNOCK,  W.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) — A flax 
scutch-mill  owner,  and  member  of  the  London- 
derry County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  7503-5. 
He  speaks  of  the  methods  of  handling  flax  adupted 
by  him,  and  of  the  results  obtained,  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Co-operative  Flax  Mill  at 
Coleraine,  7507-8,  a moiety  of  the  salary  of  the 
manager  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Department, 
7526  ; and  he  complains  of  the  unfairness  of  sub- 
sidising mills  worked  by  co-operative  societies  in 
competition  with  non-subsidsed  mills,  7522-8.  He 
makes  a suggestion,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department,  with  a view  to  encourage  a better 
supply  of  flax  seed,  7530-3. 


WEIR,  A. — continued. 

helpful  to  the  Department,  and  that  the  different 
schemes  could  not  be  worked  in  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  8434. 
Much  good  has  resulted  from  the  live-stock  scheme 
in  his  part  of  Donegal,  8435  ; he  disapproves  of 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Cassidy  that  local  Committees 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  bulls,  and  that 
the  Department  should  be  obliged  to  register 
them,  8436-7.  He  is  not  in  favour  of  the  selection 
of  bulls  by  the  Judges  of  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety—he  would  not  alter  the  existing  method, 
8439  ; nor  is  he  in  favour  of  half-bred  bulls, 
8441-3. 


WATSON,  A.,  v.a.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — Veter- 
inary Inspector  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
12026.  Compensation  under  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases of  Animals  Acts  should  be  paid  wholly  out 
of  Imperial  funds,  12028-48.  Local  authorities 
should  be  invested  with  full  powers  for  the  con- 
trol and  eradication  of  scheduled  diseases,  12048- 
..54.  The  regulation  requiring  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  obtain  from  the  Department  a licence 
for  the  removal  of  animals  in  vexatious,  and 
.should  be  annulled,  12055-7.  The  Army  Veter- 
inary Department  should  be  required  to  notify  to 
.local  authorities  the  existence  of  scheduled  dis- 
- eases,  12058-70.  The  Importation  of  Horses,  Asse6 
and  Mules  Order,  1906,  is  insufficient  to  enable 
these  animals  to  be  effectively  dealt  with, 
12070-2.  The  'administration  of  certain  speci- 
fied Acts  and  Orders  • in  Council  should 
'.be  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee, 

'.  12072-91.  Statutory  powers  should  be  ob- 
-tained  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Mallein  Test, 
and  provision  made  for  payment  of  compensation 
to  owners  out  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Fund, 
12092-7.  Copies  of  reports  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  their  inspectors  should  be  accessible  to 
the  Executive  Committee  in  certain  circumstances, 
12097-9.  The  Department  continue  to  slaughter 
pigs  in  a private  slaughter-house,  notwithstanding 
the  recommendation  of  several  Royal  Commissions 
to  the  contrary,  12099-102.  Pigs  killed  under  the 
Swine  Fever  Order  are  passed  or  rejected  for 
human  food  without  the  knowledge  o-f  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ; this  work  should  be  transferred 
to  the  latter  officer,  12103-7.  Amended  legislation 
is  urged  providing  for  payment  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  full  amount  of  fines  imposed 
under  various  Orders  in  Council,  12107-9.  The 
power  of  granting  licences  under  the  Dublin 
Public  Sales  and  Lairs  Order,  1900,  should  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  12107. 


WEBB,  W.  H.,  j.p.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Mill  Owners’  Defence 
Association,  and  a Director  of  the  Old  Bleach 
Linen  Company,  of  Randalstown.  He  concurs, 
generally,  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and 
adopts  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  him.  He 
also  refers  to  certain  experiments  made  in  passing 
fish  through  turbine  wheels,  9806-16. 


'WEBBER,  T.  W. — (Summary  o'f  evidence) — A 
member  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society.  Has 
studied  forestry  on  the  Continent,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  Forests’  Department.  He 
endorses  the  evidence  eiven  by  Mr.  Dawson,  and 
emphasises  the  necessity  for  afforestation  in  Ire- 
land by  a Bureau,  aided  by  the  State.  The  lands 
to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  should  be  the 
nroperty,  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of  the  nation. 
Woods  ought  to  yield  a profit  in  from  20  to  25 
years.  He  speaks  of  the  suitability  of  different 
varieties  of  trees,  and  recommends  larch  as  the 
most  profitable,  commercially,  11911-9. 


WEIR,  A.  (Summary  of  evidence.)— Is  a farmer 
living  at  L;fford,  County  Donegal,  8421.  He  con- 
siders that  the  Department  should  establish  an 
Agricultural  College  to  serve  the  Counties  of 
Donegal,  Londonderry,  and  Tyrone,  8422-33.  The 
opinion  is  held  that  County  Committees  are  not 


WEST,  W.  H.  (Summary  of  evidence.) — Secretary 
of  the  Fermanagh  County  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction,  8272.  Confirms 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Archdale  and  Mr.  Hall.  The 
various  schemes — live-stock,  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, poultry,  and  technical,  have  worked  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  relations  between  the  Commit- 
tee, the  Department  and  their  officials  have  been 
satisfactory.  The  bull  scheme  has  been  of  especial 
benefit  to  the  small  farmers.  The  Committee 
look  forward  to  a closer  co-ordination  of  edu- 
cational systems  for  technical  purposes,  8272-89. 


WHELAN,  P.  ( Summary  of  paper  in  Appendix.) 
— A member  of  the  Monaghan  County  Council  ana 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  The  adoption  of  technical  and  agri- 
cultural instruction  has  been  a source  of  benefit 
to  the  people  in  the  county.  For  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, however,  a supply  of  lime  is  most  essential, 
and  to  provide  the  expenditure  necessary  for  this 
purpose  the  itinerant  lectures  in  agriculture  might 
be  dispensed  with.  The  instruction  in  lace- 
making has  conferred  substantial  benefits  on  the 
workers  ; it  is  undesirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
industry,  that  the  teachers  should  be  called  away 
by  the  Department  for  their  annual  training  at  a 
time  when  the  orders  for  lace  are  heavy.  He 
advocates  the  establishment  of  industries  by  a 
system  of  State  subsidies,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  chief  officials  on  the  agricultural  and  tech- 
nical sides  of  the  Department’s  work  should  be 
elected  by  .the  Irish  people. 

WHITE,  W.  {Summary  of  evidence.) — A mem- 
ber of  the  Lurgan  Urban  District  Council,  8724. 
He  supports, _ generally,  the  written  observations 
of  the  District  Council,  but  criticises  the  work 
carried  out  by  the  technical  school,  and  suggests 
that  it  has  not  been  attended  with  success.  8725- 
800. 


WILLIS,  Rev.  J.  R. — ( Summary  of  evidence) — A 
member  of  the  Wicklow  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  11977.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  have  co-equal  powers 
with  the  Department  in  the  formulation  of 
schemes  and  the  appointment  of  county  officials, 
11980-97 ; that  facilities  should  be  afforded  for 
practical  instruction  in  farming  to  the  sons  of 
farmers  at  one  or  two  county  centres,  11998 ; 
that  a knowledge  of  agriculture  should  be  im- 
parted to  pupils  in  National  Schools,  11999; 
and  that  in  the  purchase  of  fowl  for  the  Depart- 
ment s poultry  station  at  Avondale  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  prices  obtaining  in  local 
markets,  to  the  detriment  of  local  traders,  12004- 


WILSON,  Prof.  G.,  m.a.,  d. sc.  (Summary  of  evi- 
dence.)—Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Ulster 
f isheries  and  Biological  Association.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  receipt  of  a small  annual 
grant  from  the  Department  during  the  past  three 
years.  Witness  draws  attention  to  the  importance 
of  encouraging  local  investigations  in  marine 
zoology,  which  have  a distinct  and  definite  value 
in  connection  with  Irish  fisheries.  It  has  been 
intimated  that  the  grant  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
he  asks  the  Inquiry  Committee  to  recommend  its 
continuance,  9817-24. 
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WOOLL'ATT,  G.  H.,  rn.D.  ( Summary  of  evidence.) 
— Principal  of  the  Portadown  Technical  Scho  tt, 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  8586.  He  comments  on 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Huston  as  to  the  value 
of  the  instruction  given  at  the  agriculture  class 
in  Portadown,  and  is  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Murphy  that  agriculture  should  be  taught 
in  National  Schools.  It  would  suffice,  in  wit- 
ness’s opinion,  to  give  tire  children  at  such  schools 
instruction  in  experimental  science  and  elemen- 
tary botany,  8586-90.  The  relations  between  the 
Committee,  the  Department,  and  their  officials 
have  been  satisfactory,  8590.  The  work  at  pre- 
sent done  in  the  technical  school  is  identified 
with  the  local  linen-weaving  industry,  and  deve- 
lopments are  in  contemplation  which,  it  is  hoped, 

' will  increase  the  usefulness . of  the  institution, 
8591-8622.  Evening  classes  are  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  National  Board,  who  modi- 
fied their  regulations  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  Portadown,  but  notwithstanding  this  it  is 
found  that  the  grants  earned  are  inadequate, 
8624-30.  Classes  are  also  in  operation  for 
advanced  instruction  to  National  School  teachers 
from  within  the  county ; these  classes  create 
much  interest,  are  well  attended,  and  the  teachers 
benefit  considerably  by  the  instruction  given 
8636-50. 


YOUNG,  W.  S.  ( Summary  of  evidence). — Is  a 
farmer,  residing  in  County  Down,  9207-9.  For 
several  years  experiments  have  been  conducted 
under  the  county  scheme  on  a small  plot  on  his 
farm,  chiefly  in  the  application  of  manures ; 
much  interest  has  been  displayed _ in  the  ex- 
periments by  farmers  in  the  locality,  who  aTe 
profiting  by  the  results  manifested,  9210-19. 
Their  interest  would  be  stimulated  if  the  in- 
structor met  them  at  intervals  on  the  plot  and 
personally  explained  matters  to  them,  9224—5. 
The  cattle  scheme  is  working  successfully,  but 
additional  bulls  are  desired,  9226,  9235-7.  The 
horse  scheme,  he  states,  is  a failure ; the  sires  are 
no  better  than  those  formerly  in  the  district,  and 
are  not  improving  the  breed,  9226-34.  The  re- 
sults of  the  poultry  scheme  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
butter-making  scheme  will  also,  he  thinks,  be  a 
success.  The  lectures  on  feeding  stuffs  for  cattle 
have  had  very  beneficial  effects,  9238.  The  swine 
scheme  is  making  little  progress ; the  type  of 
bear  supplied  is  not  popular,  9250.  He  does  not  con- 
sider that  Downpatrick  is  a suitable  centre  at 
which  to  hold  agricultural  classes ; nor  is  the 
instruction  given  there  satisfactory,  9239-47. 
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SUBJECT  INDEX. 


Accounts:  ., 

Inconvenience  caused  to  Secretaries  of  local  commit- 
tees by  having  to  prepare  their  accounts  tor 
periods  ending  on  different  dates  to  satisfy 
requirements  of  Local  Government  Board  and 
Department,  Bradley,  8070-2  ; Frizelle,  10871-3  , 
Hill,  13959;  O’ Ryan,  14333-4. 

Advisory  Committees  : 

Their  constitution  end  functions,  Gill,  693-4 ; 
Campbell,  1640-5 ; Green,  3770.  _ 

Insufficiently  representative— Committee  on  nax 
cultivation,  Stewart,  7536,  7575-6,  on  fisheries, 
Hallett,  6215-7 ; M'Dermott,  7869-81 ; George- 
son,  4661-4,  4738-42.  , _ i 

Members  should  be  elected  not  selected,  Hanlon, 
11347. 


Afforestation  : 

Archdale,  8249-63.  Boyle,  10078-9.  Carey,  12937- 
53.  Caxolam,  6679-850.  Cogan,  11818-28.  Crowe, 
Rev  P.,  5749.  Dawson,  11897-910.  Dickson, 
9118-23.  Higgins,  6632-42.  Hynes,  6200-4. 
Moemn,  11923-76.  Montgomery,  3360-86. 
O’ Doherty,  7633-59.  O’Kelly,  14280.  Scott- 
Kerr,  5076-152.  Webber,  11911-9.  (See  Sum- 
maries of  their  evidence).  ,,nr>0 

Forestry  statistics,  Moeran,  11952-9;  Adams,  16290- 


coo. 

Extension  of  system  of  loans  for  purposes  of 
afforestation,  Gill,  993;  Montgomery,  3360,  3386; 
Halpin,  12748,  12760-2. 

Work  of  Department  in  connection  with  forestry, 
Campbell,  1823-43. 

Operations  at  Knockboy,  Porter,  16273-8,  16282-9. 
Planting  of  shelter  belts  by  Congested  Districts 
Board,  Porter,  16279-81. 


Agricultural  Banks: — See  Co-operation. 


Agricultural  Education  : 

Department’s  educational  policy,  Plunkett,  17310- 
2 ; Campbell,  1308-15 ; Montgomery,  3346 ; 
Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3505-11. 

Vice-President’s  memorandum  on  agricultural 
education  (App.  XXXI.). 

Agricultural  development,  remedies  suggested, 
Doran,  15812-23. 

Programme  of  instruction  provided  for  farmers’ 
sons  at  Royal  College  of  Science,  1315,  1320- 
35,  1482 ; Albert  Agricultural  College,  1309, 
.1315,  1336-75,  1421 ; agricultural  stations  at 
Athenry,  Clonakilty  and  Ballyhaise,  1315-6, 
.1375-89 ; winter  courses  of  agriculture,  1317, 
‘1396-1421 ; and  by  a system  of  itinerant  in- 
struction, Campbell,  1472-94,  1844-9. 

Memoranda  as  to  working  arrangements  at  agri- 
cultural stations  (App.  XVII,  XVIII). 

*.  Scheme  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  1905-6 
(App.  XXXIV.) 

Itinerant  Instruction. 

Department’s  programme,  Campbell,  1472-94, 
1844-9.  Beneficial  results  of  instruction,  In- 
trim, M'Cance,  8821 ; Turtle,  8854,  8863 ; 
Armagh,  Lockhart,  10219-27 ; Redmond  (App. 
LVII)  ; Carlow,  Hanlon,  11351 ; Green  12526, 
12560,  12593-5 ; Delany,  Rev.  J.,  13887 ; 
Cavan,  Clifford,  9882  ; M'Quaid,  9625  ; Lough, 
12281-2 ; Reeves,  13106-15 ; Clare,  Mescall, 
5201-2  ; Cork,  M ‘Donald,  4967-76  ; Rudd,  12599- 
623  ; Down,  Megaw,  12388-414  ; Robb,  9125-31 ; 
Young,  9210-25 ; Small,  10260-2 ; Kildare, 
Behan,  12766 ; Louth,  Dolan,  13414 ; Meath, 
Steen,  11704-6  ; Boscommon,  Galvin,  6265  ; Tip- 
perary, Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723;  Tyrone,  Dal- 
linger, 7356-61 ; Montgomery,  3346 ; Water- 


Itinerant  Instruction— continued. 

ford  Dennehy,  10625,  10630;  Boyle,  10663-9; 
Westmeath,  Nugent,  11438-42;  Wexford, 
Frizelle,  10851 ; Wicklow,  Halpin,  12705  , See 
also  Veterinary  Hygiene. 

Ineffectiveness  of  instruction,  Mescall,  5192, 
Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5275  ; M'Inerney,  5866  ; Ke  - 
ler  Monser.,  4627 ; Archdale,  8231 , Hall, 
8270;  Wesgt,  8276;  Behan,  12766 ; Vaughan, 
5703 ; Greenbank,  9643  ; Mohan,  9716  , Neary, 
6938;  Coughlan,  10967;  Daly  (App.  LDL). 
Utility  of  instruction  in  poorer  districts,  M Gance, 
8827  ; Green,  12526,  12567-93  ; R^ves,  13115  ; 
Rudd,  12601  ; Megaw,  12445-81 ; Burke  6090 , 
Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5736;  Eaton,  7471.  (See  also 
Congested  Districts  Board). 

As  to  the  further  continuance  of  instruction, 
A Del4  C-  J-,  13887;  H™. .,  6181-91  6196; 
Mohai,  9706-16;  Boyle,  10668-9;  Bolgei, 
10580  10589;  O'Kelly,  14260-72;  Daly  (App. 
LIX.)  ; Whelan  (App.  LVIII.)  ; Crowe,  Kev. 
P.,  5747.  . . 

Substitution  of  resident  local  for  itinerant  in- 
structors, Plunkett,  17366-83 ; Doran,  158124, 
15824-6,  15866-81. 

Experimental  Plots.  Success  of,  Turtle,  8853, 
8863;  Green,  12559;  M'Quaul,  9625;  Dal- 
linger,  7356-61 ; Hall,  Rev.  J.,  8270  ; Nugent, 
11439.  Non-success  of,  Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5276; 
Collery,  7019;  Rice,  10507.  Necessity  for  lec- 
tures on  plots  by  instructors,^  Coffey,  5061 ; 


Demonstration  Plots.  Success  of,  Rudd,  12623 ; 
Megaw,  12405  ; Young,  9213-8  ; Galvin,  6265 ; 
Dallinger,  7356.  Disapproval  of,  Poe,  11282 : 
Collery,  7019-22. 

Manures,  beneficial  results  in  use  and  quality  of 
artificial  manures,  due  to  lectures  by  instructors, 
Turtle,  8854 ; Lockhart,  10220,  10227-8 ; 

Green,  12561-2,  12595-6;  M'Quaid,  9625; 
Lough,  12281-2  ; Rudd,  12630  ; Crowe,  Rev.  P., 
5723  ; Megaw,  12388, 12420-45  (App.  XXVIII.) ; 
Robb,  9130-1 ; Young,  9214-5  ; Small,  10260 ; 
Frizelle,  10851 ; Roberts,  4541 ; Redmond 
App.  LVII.)  ; Behan,  12766 ; Carey,  12922 ; 
Whelan  (App.  LVIII.)  ; Best,  9374. 

Seeds.  Improvements  in  quality  of  Lockhart. 
10255  ; M'Quaid,  9625  ; Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723 ; 
Rudd,  12625  ; Megaw,  12394  ; Small,  10262  ; 
Redmond  (App.  LVII.).  Seed  testing  station, 
Campbell,  1972-83 ; Rudd,  12625. 

Feeding  Stuffs,  beneficial  results  of  lectures  on, 
Megaw,  12389;  Small,  10262;  Behan,  12766; 
Mason,  12294-7 ; Young,  9238  ; M'Quaid,  9625. 
Spraying,  Behan,  12785-91 ; Turtle,  8854-8  ; Con- 
nellan,  11310  ; Green,  12544.  Steps  taken  by 
Department,  Campbell,  1983-6. 

Leaflets,  dissemination  of,  Campbell,  1844-9 ; 
Cantrell,  3265 ; Adams,  2992-5.  Utility  of, 
Burke,  6123-4 ; Green,  12560 ; Egan,  11742. 
Employment  of  a journalist  in  their  prepara- 
tion, Plunkett,  17300 ; Frizelle,  10874.  Un- 
attractiveness  of,  Moeran,  11940. 

Winter  Classes  in  Agriculture.  Programme  of  in- 
struction ; statistics  of  classes  and  students, 
Campbell,  1317,  1396-1421  (App.  I.).  Increase 
in  number  of  classes  contemplated,  Campbell, 
15185-8.  Working  of  classes,  Antrim,  M'Cance, 
8821-6 ; Turtle,  8853 ; Armagh,  Huston,  8459- 
74 ; Woollatt,  8586-90 ; Redmond  (App. 
LVII.)  ; Carlow,  Green,  12528-74 ; Delany, 
Rev.  J.,  13927 ; Cork,  Roberts,  4552-67 ; Kel- 
ler, Monsgr.,  4627;  Down,  Morrow,  9179-80; 
Young,  9239-47  ; M ‘Connell,  9190-206  ; Sligo, 
Keane,  7158-60 ; Tyrone,  Dallinger,  7362 ; 
Eaton,  7471.  Suggested  relaxation  of  rules 
regulating  admission  to  classes,  Green,  12528- 
58.  12571-4;  Delany,  Rev.  J.,  13931-8;  Behan, 
12780-2. 
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A gricultural  Education — continued. 

Agricultural  Stations  and  County  Farms. 

Stations  at  Athenry,  Clonakilty,  and  BaUyhaise  ; 
programme  of  instruction  at,  Campbell,  1315-6, 
1375-89  (App.  XVII.,  XVIII.).  County  Model 
Farms,  Campbell,  15236-42.  Applications  for 
Stations  or  Farms  in  Antrim,  M'Cance,  8841- 
-6  • Armagh,  Huston,  8475;  Clare,  Breen,  Rev. 
M 5276,  5279,  5281-97 ; Donegal,  Hanna, 
7740-54 ; Weir,  8422-33  ; Down,  Robb,  9140 ; 
Small,  10262-71 ; Kildare,  Behan,  12774 ; 
Malone,  15425;  King's,  Humphreys  Rev . J., 
13361-8;  Leitrim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7027,  7068; 
Keane,  6815-8 ; Monaghan,  Gosselin,  7953-67  ; 
Greenbank,  9653;  Toal,  10059-77;  Whelan 
/App.  LVIII.)  ; Queen’s  Poe,  11285  ; Roscom- 
mon, Neary,  6936-7  ; Sligo,  Collery,  7019-22  ; 
Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5740;  Tyrone, 
Ballinger,  7395-416;  Montgomery,  3352,  3413; 
Waterford,  Coughlan,  10967-9 ; Boyle,  10663  ; 
Wexford,  Bolger,  10570-9 ; Ennis,  11019-21  ; 
Rice,  10507-12 ; Hore,  10732-8,  10744 ; Wxck- 
low,  Cogan,  11792-818  ; Willis,  Rev.  J.,  11998  ; 
Carey,  12922-4  ; O’ Kelly,  12460-72 ; Halpm, 

Training  of  boys  in  farm  work,  Best,  9382-403. 
The  need  of  special  measures  for  benefit  of  agri- 
cultural labourers,  O’Hanlon,  10200-13  ; Small, 
10278-98. 

See  also  Co-operation. 

Agricultural  Stations: — See  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 


B. 

Barley  Growing  : 

Special  steps  taken  by  Department,  Campbell,  1849. 
Barrow  Drainage: 

Proposed  expenditure  on,  from  unspent  balances  of 
Endowment  Fund,  Delany,  12350-61 ; Drogheda, 
12165-81 ; Fitzmaurice,  12182-203  ; Meehan,  12325 
49 ; Tabuteau,  12289-93.  Plunkett,  17384-7. 


Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion— co  n tinued. 

Co  nstitution — continued . 

Enlargement  of  representation  on  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  Clifton,  13636;  Delany,  Rev. 

J 13927-31 ; Humphreys,  Rev.  J.  H.,  13358 ; 
Macardle,  13374-5;  Toal,  10122-30. 

Representation  of  County  Boroughs  on  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction,  Balfour,  24 ; Plunkett, 
17442-8.  , _ , . 

No  cleavage  observable  at  meetings  of  Boards  be- 
tween elected  and  nominated  members,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  3072-3  ; Everard, ^ 14679 ; Lough,  12223  ; 
Montgomery,  3316-7  ; O’Keill,  3130. 

Proportion  of  nominated  members  on  Board  of 
Agriculture  might  now  be  reduced,  Everard, 
14675-8.  , 

Dissatisfaction  with  mode  of  appointing  nomi- 
nated members,  Lough,  12204,  12222-4. 

Publicity  of  proceedings  at  meetings  of  Board, 
Plunkett,  17449-52 ; Andrews,  8948-52 ; Con- 
nellan,  11315-7 ; Corbett,  4267-89 ; Everard, 
14674;  Hanlon,  11347;  Toal,  10078-82. 

Communication  of  reports  of  proceedings  to  Council 
of  Agriculture,  M ‘Donald,  4871-5. 

Submission  to  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  of 
County  Borough  Schemes,  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A., 
3517-31 ; 'Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15592-4. 

Proposed  revision  or  extension  of  Board’s  powers, 
Antrim,  Magee,  9489-1 ; Clare,  Breen,  Rev  M., 
5267-74;  Cork,  Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15554-al , 
Down,  Taylor,  9324;  Dublin,  Mooney,  11618-9; 
Edmondson,  13070-1;  Kerry,  O’Riordan,  Canon, 
4461-9 ; Kilkenny,  Butler,  11355,  11361; 

King's,  Corbett,  4291-316 ; Humphreys,  Rev.  J. 
H.,  13358;  O’Reilly,  Rev.  E.,  13147-59;  Meath, 
Kennedy,  3974-91 ; Tipperary,  ORyan,  1432/; 
Westmeath,  Downes,  3198-206;  Wexford,  Ennis, 
11001-13 ; Hore,  10714-23 ; Wicklow,  Cogan, 
11765-92 ; W'illis,  Rev.  J.  R.,  11980-7 ; Carey, 
12849.  , . ..  , 

Return  of  attendances  of  members  at  meetings  of 
Boards  for  period  April,  1900,  to  December,  1906 
(App.  LXIV.) 


Bee-keeping  Instruction  : 

Working  of  scheme,  Antrim,  Turtle,  8853 : 

Cavan,  Lough,  12281 ; Kilkenny,  Connellan, 

11318;  Leitrim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7047; 

Monaghan,  Rushe,  10168 ; Tyrone,  Dallinger, 

7362. 

Observations  of  Professor  Campbell,  1590-3. 

Department’s  scheme  of  instruction,  1905-6  (App. 

XLIII.) 

Scheme  of  Congested  Districts  Board,  Porter,  16241 

Bee-keeping  statistics,  Adams,  16353-60. 

Foul-brood,  Campbell,  1590  ; Dallinger,  7362. 

Work  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  Anderson,  14520a. 

Beet  : 

Cultivation  of  Sugar  Beet  in  Ireland,  Campbell, 
2047-51 ; Atkins,  4135. 

Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion: 

Constitution. 

Balfour,  11,  24.  Representative  character  of  elec- 
ted and  nominated  members  ; Plunkett,  187-96 ; 
Gill,  708.  As  to  the  expediency  of  investing  the 
Boards  with  a share  of  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Department,  Plun- 
kett, 251-67,  275  ; Gill,  709-11. 

Approval  of  constitution,  Antrim,  Reade,  9826 ; 
Thompson,  9979 ; Clare,  Mescal,  5192 ; Cork, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3070-4,  3117-9 ; Down,  Andrews, 
8943-5  ; Meath,  Kennedy,  4000-4  ; Tyrone,  Mont- 
gomery, 3315-8,  3408 ; Bradley,  8049a. 

Disapproval  of  system  of  nomination  of  members, 
Breen,  Rev.  M„  5267,  5274;  Butler,  11355-7, 
11361;  Carey,  12849;  Cogon,  11765;  Corbett, 
4265 ; Delany,  12362 ; Downes,  3207 ; Ennis, 
11001-4 ; Galvin,  6274 ; Hore,  10714-23 ; 
Mooney,  11618;  O’Neill,  3130,  3170-1;  O’Rior- 
dan, Canon,  4469 ; Sweetman,  14288 ; Toal, 
10122. 

Enlargement  of  representation  on  Board  of  Agri- 
culture Corbett,  4261-5 ; Hanlon,  11343-4 ; 
Toal,  10122-30. 


Delations  of  Boards  to  Department. 

Evidence  of  Sir  H.  Plunkett : Procedure  at 

meetings,  242.  Occurrence  of  differences  of 
opinion  with  Department,  but  no  friction,  243. 
Frequency  of  meetings,  245-6.  Expediency  of 
investing  Boards  with  a share  of  the  executive 
and  administrative  functions  of  Department, 
251-67,  275.  Consultation  with  Boards  by  De- 
partment on  questions  of  general  policy  and 
administration,  268-74. 

Absence  of  friction,  Gill,  713,  720-1.  The  power  of 
suggestion  and  initiative  inherent  in  Boards, 
1216-20  ; Bishop  of  Ross,  3027  ; Bishop  of  Elphm, 
3443;  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3512;  O’Neill,  3122, 
Downes,  3198 ; Dunne,  3778 ; Montgomery,  3318- 


Control  exercised  by  Boards  over  expenditure  from 
the  Endowment,  Plunkett,  244,  248 ; Gill,  714-90, 
805-48,  868,  874,  1211-21;  Campbell,  1294,  1307; 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3029 ; Montgomery,  3321-3 ; 
Ennis,  11006. 

Proposed  veto  on  appointments  of  officers,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  3075-7;  Corbett,  4291-316;  Downes, 
3208-10  ; Hynes,  Rev.  J.  J.,  6773-87 ; Magee, 
9489-1 ; Taylor,  9324-42. 

Proposed  veto  on  appointments  of  officers,  disap- 
proval . of,  Montgomery,  3337-41 ; Kennedy, 
3971-4;  Dunne,  3780. 

The  Board’s  power  of  initiative ; freedom  of  dis- 
cussion of  schemes  and  their  adaptation  to  local 
requirements,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  3443 ; Bishop 
of  Ross,  3027-42,  3055 ; Finlay,  Rev..  T.  A., 
3513-5,  3583;  Dunne,  3778-9,  3828-42. 

See  also  County  and  Urban  Committees,  and 
Finance. 


Board  of  Agriculture  (England)  : 

Department's  relations  with,  Plunkett,  485 ; Can- 
trell, 3267 ; Ikerrin,  16018-21,  16031-2. 

Boards  of  Conservators  : — See  Fisheries. 

Board  of  Intermediate  Education  : —See  Secondary 
Schools  and  Consultative  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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Board  or  National  Education  : — See  Primary  Edu- 
cation and  Consultative  Committee  oe  Edu- 
cation. 

Botanic  Gardens: — See  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Building  Grants  : — See  Technical  Instruction. 
Butter-making  : 

Satisfactory  working  of  scheme  of  instruction, 
Carlow,  Hanlon,  11360;  Down,  Small,  10271-4; 
Kilkenny,  Connellan,  11318-23;  King  *,  Egan, 
11745-53;  Leitrim,  Keane,  6819-22;  Louth,  Dolan, 
13414-7;  Mayo,  Carolan,  6644,  6674;  Meath, 
Ever  aid,  14686;  Kennedy,  P.  J-,.  4050-6;  Queens, 
Poe  11281-1;  Roscommon,  Galvin,  6253;  Weary, 
6954;  Sligo,  Keane,  7172:  Tipperary,  <>owe, 
Revd.  P.,  5723 ; Waterford,  Bojfo ,10663  ; Wert- 
mrnth,  Nugent,  11463-6;  Wexford,  Rice,  10502-5 , 
Wicklow,  Halpin,  12747-7 ; Carey,  « 

Scheme  of  instruction,  1905-6  (App.  XXXVIII.) 
Training  of  girls  in  dairying  at  Munster  Insti- 
tute, 1318  (5),  1421-31,  1434-45;  at  Loughrey 
Institute,'  1432-3,  1438;  and  rural  schools  at 
Westport  and  Loughglynn,  Campbell,  1445-59. 
Value  of  butter  industry ; progress  under  local 
schemes,  Campbell,  1545-75. 

Development  of  industry  by  I.A.O.S.,  Anderson, 
14492,  14508,  14520a.  nun 

Improvements  in  creamery  management,  Campbell, 

Notes  on  creamery  management  (App.  XXXIX.). 
Steps  taken  by  Department  for  protection  of  Irish 
butter  in  Great  Britain,  Ikerrm,  15966-16026. 
Transit  of  butter;  intervention  cf  Department  and 
results,  Plunkett,  432-43;  Cantrell,  3286-91. 

' Insufficient  attention  paid  to  butter  industry  by 
Department,  Ardill,  Canon,  7103. 

Suggested  amendment  of  the  law  enabling  De- 
partment to  make  regulations  defining  butters 
(creamery  and  factory)  made  in  Ireland,  Ikerrin, 
16026-7. 

Congested  Districts  Board  scheme  of  Instruction, 
Porter,  16247-9. 

Institution  of  Proceedings  by  Department  for  offence 
of  selling  margarine  as  butter,  Cameron,  13700-8. 
Winter  dairying,  Anderson,  14561-9 ; Bishop  of 
Ross,  3078-83,  3099-3110  ; Campbell,  15243,  16515- 
26;  Dowling,  Revd.  P.  J.,  15714-6;  M'Donnell, 
5759;  Monteagle,  5599-602;  Plunkett,  17389-98; 
Poider,  16294-7. 

Re-importation  of  foreign  stock  would  stimulate 
dairying,  Campbell,  1767. 

See  also  Co-operation  and  Tillage. 


Cattle  Breeding  : 

Department’s  procedure  in  relation  to  framing  of 
county  schemes,  Campbell,  1640. 

Scheme  for  1906  (App.  XLVI.). 

Amount  allocated  and  estimated  expenditure  on 
premiums  for  bulls  in  each  county  in  1905-6 
(App.  XXIV.).  _ 

System  of  premiums  for  hulls  described,  Campbell, 
1660A-1704. 

Effect  of  system  of  selection  for  premiums  on 
: prices  of  hulls  purchased,  Gampbell,  1705-15, 

15162-6 ; Burke,  6107-13 ; Clifford,  9905-24 ; 
Cogan,  11853-71 ; Collery,  7006-10  ; Corbett,  4339- 
45  ; Hall,  8264-5  ; Higgins,  6515  ; Kennedy,  4019- 
20,  4037 ; Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7045  ; Melvin,  6695  ; 
Milieu,  7914-9  ; M'Quaid,  9596-606 ; O’Loghlin, 
5476,  5486.  ■ 

Bull  premiums ; extent  to  which  scheme  has  been 
utilised  since  1901  (App.  X.). 

Value  of  premiums,  Campbell,  15097-9;  Boyle, 
10690-2 ; Burke,  6105-6 ; Corbett,  4383-7 ; 
Doherty,  Rev.  J.,  7283-95  ; Hall,  8264-5  ; Millen, 
7910  ; O’  Connor,  4197-8,  4229-32. 

Ages  of  premium  bulls,  Campbell,  15099-100. 

Refusal  to  renew  premiums,  Campbell,  15174. 

Service  fees,  Campbell,  15100-6 ; Millen,  7910-1. 

Centres  at  which  bulls  .are  purchased,  Campbell 
1711,  1801 ; their  selection  at  other  centres,  15169- 
70  ; Cassidy,  8402-20  ; Collery,  7006-10  ; Darby, 
1 13825-31 ; Greenbank,  9649-52,  9654-62  ; Kennedy, 

' 4041-3 ; M'Quaid,  9612-5,  9626-7 ; M'Grath, 


Cattle  Breeding— continued. 

9780  • Toal,  10113-9  ; Weir,  8436-9  ;— selection  by 
Judges  of  Show  Societies,  Gossehn,  7972-9  ; Arch- 
dale 8240;  Campbell,  15174-6  association  of 
inspectors  with  lepresentativcs  of  Committees  for 
purpose  of  selection,  M'Quaid,  9612-5,  9626-7 ; 
Campbell,  15177-80  ;— association  of  representa- 
tive of  Board  of  Agriculture  with  inspectors,  Poe, 
11285-94  -—alleged  favouritism  by  inspectors  in 
. selection  of  bulls,  Kennedy,  4025-7  ; Campbell, 

Responsibility  for  selection  of  bulls,  Campbell, 

Haft-bred  bulls,  Campbell,  15085-8,  15096-7  ; Doran, 
15735-46 ; Archdale,  8226-31 ; Daly  (App.  LIX.) ; 
Darby,  13825-31 ; Dickson,  9089 ; Hall,  8264 ; 
Keane,  6797-802 ; Kennedy,  4057-8 ; Weir, 
8441-3 ; Coffey,  5028-52. 

Licensing  of  bulls,  Carolan,  6665 ; Cogan  11840- 
53;  Corbett,  4350-61;  Darby,  13832-5;  Higgins, 
6521-7;  Huston.  8501-4;  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7046; 
O’Connor,  4195-7;  Poe,  11296;  Reeves,  13102-5; 
Roberts,  4511-6;  Small,  10252-5 ;— castration  of 
unsound  bulls,  Egan,  11731-2. 

High-class  condition  of  premium  hulls,  Campbell, 

Insufficiency  of  premium  bulls,  Antrim,  M' Connell, 
8900-1 ; Cork,  Roberts,  4509,  4516-9 ; Down, 
Young,  9226,  9235-7;  Mayo,  Carolan,  6677-8; 
Roscommon,  Galvin,  6246-8;  Wexfonl,  Here, 
10739  ; Rice,  10487-91. 

Purchase  of  Scotch-bred  bulls  operates  to  discourage- 
ment of  Irish  breeders,  Lett,  13259-85. 

Opposition  to  introduction  of  Galloway  hulk,  Camp- 
bell, 1776-82.  „ . 

Reimportation  of  foreign  stock  would  stimulate 
dairying,  Gampbell,  1767. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  prevalence  of,  Huston,  8505- 
23 ; Kennedy,  12995-13006. 

M a llein  and  Tuberculin  test,  submission  of  bulls  to, 
Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5749-51 ; Huston,  8516-9  ; Lock- 
hart, 10228-38;  M ‘Donald,  4942-4;  Campbell, 
15106-11 ; Watson,  12902-7  ; Hedley,  14240. 

Effect  of  working  of  schemes  on  quality  of  store 
cattle,  Campbell,  1716 ; Dickson,  9088-90  ; Shar- 
man-Crawford,  9038-40. 

Observations  of  live  stock  salesmen  in  England  and 
Scotland  as  to  quality  of  Irish  cattle  exported  for 
sale  in  recent  years  (App.  XXXII.). 

Deterioration  of  quality  of  cattle,  Coffey,  5070-5. 
Effect  of  creamery  milk  on  cattle,  Roberts,  4526-34 ; 

Collery,  7013  ; Keane,  6822 ; Kennedy,  12992-5. 
Improvement  of  milking-strain  of  cattle,  Campbell, 
1754-6 ; Ardill,  Canon,  7103-4 ; Monteagle,  5602- 
4 ; Roberts,  4510  ; V aughan,  5703  ; Emly,  5235 ; 
Coffey,  5028-52. 

Scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  dairy  cattle 
(App.  XLVIII.). 

Subsidies  to  heifers,  Campbell,  1716-21 ; Cogan, 
11835 ; O’Loghlin,  5483-4  ; O’Neill,  3133-4,  3154-8. 
Subsidies  to  progeny  of  dairy  cows  and  premium 
bulls,  Poe,  11285-94. 

Establishment  of  centres  for  stock-breeding,  Coffey, 
5028-52;  Hall,  8266-8. 

Loans  for  purchase  of  bulls  (App.  L.). 

Loans  to  farmers  for  purchase  of  cattle,  Campbell, 
1743-5. 

Loans  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  retain  heifers, 
Campbell,  1723-53. 

Warble  fly  in  cattle,  compulsory  measures  for  its 
eradication,  Kennedy,  12983-90  ; O’Connor,  4235- 


Working  of  schemes,  Antrim,  M' Canoe,  8804 ; 
M ‘Connell,  8835,  8888-94;  Turtle,  8853,  8865  ; 
Coey,  9586 ; M‘ Clare,  10310  ; Armagh,  Huston, 
8482  ; Murphy,  8546 ; Carlow,  Hanlon,  11347-8 ; 
Cavan,  Clifford.  9884-8 ; Reeves,  13118 ; Clare, 
Mescal],  5192,  5208-13;  Cork,  Roberts,  4507-34: 
Donegal,  M'Glynn,  Monsignor,  7185,  7245-9 ; 
M'Arthur,  7775-96 ; Cassidy,  8402-20 ; Weir, 
8435-7 ; O’Doherty,  E.,  7611 ; Down,  Dickson, 
9088-90  ; Sharman-Crawford,  9038-75  ; Bell,  9161 ; 
Young,  9226,  9235-7;  M'Grath,  9779;  Small, 
10250-5 ; Fermanagh,  Archdale,  8226-31 ; West, 
8272 ; Galway,  Hynes,  6192 ; Burke,  6105-13 ; 
Kildare,  Malone,  15433 ; Kilkenny,  Connellan, 
11309 ; Brenan,  11327 ; Leitrim,  Keane,  6797- 
805;  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7037-9;  Louth,  Dolan, 
13414 ; Moyo,  Quinn,  Rev.  B.,  6307 ; Higgins, 
6513-27;  Carolan,  6644,  6675-9;  Melvin,  6695; 
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Cattle  Breeding — continued. 

Clarke,  6630;  Larminie,  6382-3;  Meath,  Steen, 
11688-90 ; Kennedy,  4019-37 ; Everard,  14686 ; 
Monaghan,  Gosselin,  7949-53 ; Toal,  10113-9 ; 
Queen’s,  Poe,  11285-96 ; Boscommon,  Galvin, 6246- 
61 ; Neary,  6959 ; Sligo,  Collery,  7006-10  ; Keane, 
7166;  Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723;  Tyrone, 

■ Dallinger,  7362 ; Stewart,  7486a-8  ; Waterford, 
Cough lan,  10967 ; Dennehy,  10628 ; Boyle, 
10690-2  ; Westmeath,  Nugent,  11438-42  ; Wexford, 
Bolger,  10563  ; Frizelle,  10850-1 ; Rice,  10487-91 ; 
Hore,  10739;  Wickloic,  Halpin,  12724-5. 
Operations  of  Department  in  congested  and  other 
"backward  districts,  Campbell,  1772-1822,  15130-57, 
15274-392,  16407-79,  16530-9  ; Gordon,  15394-416  ; 
Doran,  15735-46,  15763-811. 

Operations  of  Congested  Districts  Board,  in  the 
period,  1892-1903,  Porter,  16220-7. 

See  also  Transit  and  Railway  Rates,  Veterinary 
Branch  and  Veterinary  Hygiene. 


Cheese-making  : 

Special  steps  taken  by  Department,  Campbell,  1879- 
86. 

Production  of  cheese  at  Loughglynn,  Bishop  of 
Elphin,  3499. 

College  of  Science: — See  Royal  College  of  Science. 


Congested  Districts  Board: 

Relations  of  Board  to  Department.  Plunkett,  467 ; 
Fletcher,  2305,  2307-17 ; Green,  3743-4 ; Lane, 
14704-7;  Doran,  15838-9. 

Absorption  by  Department  of  Board’s  functions  with 
respect  to  industries  and  fisheries.  Plunkett,  470- 
6,  478-85  ; Fletcher,  2316-7 ; Lane,  14723-9. 

Powers  of  Board  wider  than  those  possessed  by 
Department — Plunkett,  480-4 ; assimilation  of 
powers  of  Board  and  Department,  634-9  ; assis- 
tance given  by  Board  to  industrial  undertakings, 
622-8. 

Extension  of  Department’s  schemes  to  congested  dis- 
tricts— Plunkett,  476  ; Fletcher,  2302  ; memoran- 
dum of  Mr.  "Wyndham,  m.p.,  Campbell,  15286. 
Operations  of  Board’s  agricultural  schemes  prior  to 
their  transfer  to  Department,  Porter,  16214-9 
(see  Summary  of  his  evidence). 

Work  of  Board  in  the  development  of  sea  fisheries, 
Plunkett,  454 ; Green,  3648-71. 

Functions  and  policy  of  Board  and  Fishery  In- 
spectors, Lane,  14708-22. 

Congested  (Scheduled)  Districts  and  other  poor 

AND  BACKWARD  DISTRICTS  NOT  CONGESTED  : 

Department’s  operations  in. 

Assistance  under  County  Schemes  to  small  farmers 
in  poorer  districts,  Plunkett-,  17399-410. 

Evidence  of  Professor  Campbell.  Special  steps 
taken  by  Department  for  treatment  of  congested 
districts,  1772-96,  1820-2  ; policy  of  Department 
with  respect  to  ; memorandum  of  Mr.  Wyndham, 
m.p.  ; account  of  woi-k  done  and  expenditure  on 
supplemental  schemes  financed  by  Department, 
15284a-392,  16407-79,  16530-9  (App.  XIX.)  ; num- 
ber of  bulls  placed  in  congested  districts  by  County 
Committees,  1819  ; difficulty  of  procuring  appli- 
cants for  premium  bulls  in  congested  areas  in 
Donegal,  15274-6 ; action  of  Department  with 
respect  to  poorer  and  backward  districts,  15130-57. 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Gordon.  County  Committees  urged 
to  deal  effectively  with  poor  and  backward  dis- 
tricts in  congested  and  non-congested  counties, 
15394-7  ; special  facilities  provided  by  Department, 
15400-16. 

Observations  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Doran  with 
respect  to  agricultural  development  in  congested 
districts,  15735-965. 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Limitation  of  Depart- 
ment’s technical  work  in  congested  districts,  2303- 
6,  2318-24. 

Administration  of  fishery  laws  by  Department  in 
waters  off  congested  districts,  Plunkett,  457-8  ; 
Green,  3763-4 ; Lane,  14704-7. 

Fruit  cultivation  ; modification  of  Department’s 
scheme  to  meet  the  cases  of  small  landholders, 
Moore,  14384-94,  14411-5,  14422. 

Evidence  affecting  particular  districts : 

Antrim,  M'Cance,  8816-20,  8827 ; M' Connell,  8875- 
902 ; Best,  9421-47 ; Armagh,  Murphy,  8546 ; 


Congested  (Scheduled)  Districts  and  other  poor 

AND  BACKWARD  DISTRICTS  NOT  CONGESTED — COn 

tinued. 

Evidence  affecting  particular  districts— continued. 
Carlow,  Green,  12526,  12567-93 ; Cavan,  Clifford, 
9889-94;  M‘Quaid,  9621-4;  Reeves,  13106-15; 
Clare,  Kelly,  5355a-61  ; O’Loglilin,  5464-75; 
Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5354;  Mescall,  5220;  Lane, 
14729-37,  14767-98 ; Cork,  Roberts,  4509,  4516-9 ; 
Rudd,  12601,  12612-6,  12623,  12666-86;  Donegal, 
O’Doherty,  W.,  7311-3;  O’Doherty,  E.,  7611; 
M’Glynn,  Monsignor,  7185,  7245-9,  7260-3 ; 

O’ Doherty,  liev.  J.,  7277-81;  Down,  Megaw, 
12445-7,  12459-86 ; Morrow,  9181-8 ; Fermanagh, 
Archdale,  8226-31;  Hall,  8264;  West,  8272; 
Galway,  Burke,  6090  ; Kerry,  O’Riordan,  Canon, 
4392-429 ; Fletcher,  16727-31 ; Limerick,  Casey, 
Rev.  W.,  5154  ; Meath,  Kennedy,  4052,  4069-75 ; 
Monaghan,  Gosselin,  7953-8 ; Mohan,  9706 ; 
Rushe,  10166,  10171-3 ; Boscommon,  Galvin, 

6249 ; Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5736,  5752 ; 
Tyrone,  MacFarlane,  7418-34 ; Lynch,  8141 ; 
Eaton,  7459-60,  7471-80  ; Waterford,  Boyle,  10678- 
80. 

Consultative  Committee  of  Education. 

Constitution  of,  Gill,  695,  937,  945. 

Insufficiently  representative,  Starkie,  3879-97  ; Fin- 
lay, Rev.  T.  A.,  3533-8 ; Henderson,  9450  ; 
Humphreys,  Rev.  J.,  13370. 

Results  of  Committee’s  deliberations,  Gill,  936-8 ; 
Fletcher,  2191;  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3533,  3540- 
2,  3544. 

Effectiveness  of  Committee,  Gill,  939,  940-4,  982  ; 
Sbarkie,  3877.  3879 ; Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3533-4, 
3540-1 ; Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15718-31. 

Meetings  held,  number  of,  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A., 
3536,  3540. 

Meetings  should  be  held  at  stated  periods,  Starkie, 
3878 ; Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3534-8. 

Consideration  by  Committee,  in  connection  with 
further  technical  training,  of  the  adequacy  of 
systems  of  primary,  Gill,  940-3 ; and  secondary 
education,  948-57. 

The  question  of  providing  school  gardens,  Gill, 
969-75  ; and  of  directing  elementary  teaching  in 
rural  schools  towards  rural  interests,  976-81.  See 
also  Horticultural  Instruction. 

Report  of  Conference  appointed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Long  to  consider  the  practicability  of  closer  co- 
ordination between  primary,  secondary  and  tech- 
nical eduoation,  Starkie,  3898-912 ; Finlay,  Rev. 
T.  A.,  3538-40,  3543,  3567-72. 

See  also  Primary  Education  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Continuation  Classes: 

Financed  by  National  Board. 

Adequacy  of  grants,  Starkie,  3920a-1  ; Fletcher, 
2331-3,  13460-5 ; Bradlev,  8055,  8068 ; East- 
hope,  13460-5  ; Forth,  9565-84  ; Lark,  8711-5  ; 
Taylor,  9298  ; Woollatt,  8624-30. 

Suitability  of  Board’s  programme  to  urban  and 
rural  areas,  Starkie,  3917-8 ; Forth,  9565-84 ; 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  3499  ; Delap,  Rev.  A.,  8011- 
20. 

Inspection  of  Classes,  Starkie,  3922. 

Financed  by  Technical  Instruction  Committees. 
Bradley,  8059-67 ; Clow,  8667 ; Delap,  Rev.  A., 
8012-20;  Edmondson,  13024,  13048-55;  Hill, 
13956-8  ; Moore,  8679-81 ; Smith,  6731 ; Taylor, 
9283-305. 

See  also  Primary  Education  and  Trades’  Pre- 
paratory Schools. 

Co-operation — Co-operative  Credit. 

Origin  of  the  agricultural  co-operative  movement, 
Anderson,  14485;  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3554. 

The  need  of  for  agricultural  development,  Gill,  985- 
92;  Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3552-3;  Montgomery, 
3388-91 ; Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5749 ; Reeves,  13079- 
102;  Rudd,  12687-96;  Bryan,  13226-8,  13250-3; 
Small,  10274;  Rice,  10498-501;  Halpin,  12756; 
Behan,  12792-9  ; Creighton,  6973-4  ; Doran,  15826- 
36. 

Vice-President’s  memorandum  on  agricultural  orga- 
nisation (App.  XXX.). 

Co-operation  essential  for  small  tenant  purchasers 
in  the  West,  Everard,  14689-700. 

The  necessity  for  extended  organisation  conse- 
quent on  the  operations  of  land  purchase  legis- 
lation, Anderson,  14528. 

h 2 
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Co -OPERATION — Co-OPEHATIVE  CREDIT  continued. 

Suggested  extension  of  system  of  I""**' 
Land  Improvement  Acts,  end  traMfor  of  thrnr 
administration  from  Board  of  Works  to  Depart- 
mept,  Gill,  993-7.  . , ...» 

Simplification  of  system  of  registration  of 

to'* land  essential  to  development  of  co-operative 
•movement,  Montgomery,  3393-9.  „ 

Effect  of  co-operative  creameries  on  the  better 
industry  and  on  proprietary  creamery  trade, 

' Gill  1011 ; M ‘Donnell,  5759  ; Creighton,  6991- 
7 ; Cleeve,  5850  ; Anderson,  14557-60,  14569-70. 
Effect  of  co-operative  movement  on  proprietary 
bacon-curing  business,  Shaw,  5812;  Anderson, 
14549-52  ; Darby,  13860-85. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  Origin, 
working  and  development  of,  Anderson,  14489- 
576.  (See  Summary  of  hi s evidence.) 
Agricultural  Banks  : Working  and  growth  of  sys- 
tem of,  Russell,  14443-81  {see  Summary  of  his 
evidence)]  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7049-56;  Lett, 
13306-21 ; Higgins,  6499-501.  . 

Testimony  to  the  work  of  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  Antrim,  M Clure,  10309, 
Lockhart,  10220-6 ; Down,  Small,  10274 , 
Leitrim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7023;  Mayo,  Quinn, 
Rev.  B.,  6309;  Monaghan,  Rushe,  101btt-y , 
Sligo,  Sim,  7181 ; (See  also  App.  LII.). 
Unsuitability  of  County  Councils  and  Committees 
to  promote  co-operative  trading  organisation, 
Bryan,  13227,  13247,  13255.  . , 

Department’s  financial  connection  w ^ 1”™ 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  GUI,  °74-91b ; 
Anderson,  14489-91,  14609-20,  14684-607 ; An- 
drews,  8976-7 ; Brennan,  11337 ; Bryan,  13322- 
31 ; Daly  (App.  LIX.)  ; Everard,  14656 
Einlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3557-8  ; Fnzelle,  10874-9 ; 
Hore,  10727-31  ; Lough,  12205-8 ; Monteagle, 
14622-54;  Montgomery,  3403-4;  M ‘Donald,  4876- 
80;  M‘ Donnell,  5759;  MTnerney,  5867;  Shaw, 
5812,  5815-7 ; Vaughan,  5703. 

Payments  by  Department  to  Society  made  in  vio- 
lation of  pledge  alleged  to  have  been  given  m 
i Parliament  by  Mr.  G.  Balfour,  Lough,  12207 ; 
Plunkett,  17313-50  ; (See  also  App.  LIIL). 


Council  of  Agriculture. 

(a)  Constitution. 

Balfour,  11,  21,  22.  Plunkett,  representative  char- 
acter of  elected  and  nominated  members,  187-96. 
Gill,  the  nominated  element,  708;  powers  of 
Council  and  as  to  their  extension,  709-12. 
Approval  of  constitution,  Antrim,  Best,  9403 ; 
M'Cance,  8803  ; M'Connell,  8851 ; Turtle,  8853 ; 
Armagh,  Huston,  8454 ; Belfast,  Reade,  98£*  . 
Thompson,  9979 ; Cavan,  Lough,  12204 ; Cork, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3070,  M ‘Donald,  4881 ; Down, 
Andrews,  8943-9035 ; Kilkenny,  Connell*  n, 
11315;  Meath,  Kennedy,  4000-4. 

Objections  to  system  of  nomination,  Dublin, 
O’Neill,  3130-1 ; Mooney,  11618 ; Kilkenny, 
Butler,  11355 ; King’s,  Corbett,  4256-60 ; 

Queen’s,  Delany,  12362 ; Boscommon,  Galvin, 
6274 ; Tipperary,  O’Ryan,  14327 ; Wexford, 
Ennis,  11001;  Hore,  10714-23;  Wicklow,  Cogan, 
11765.  . , 

No  cleavage  observed  at  Meetings  of  Councils 
tween  elected  and  nominated  members,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  3074 ; Best,  9405 ; Andrews,  8946 ; 
Connollan,  11315  ; Corbett,  4257  ; Cogan,  11768  ; 
Hanlon,  11346 ; Toal,  10125. 

Proportion  of  nominated  members  might  now  be 
reduced,  Everard,  14675-7. 

Extension  of  powers  or  functions  of  Council 
recommended,  Armagh,  Huston,  8457-8 ; Car- 
low,  Hanlon,  11343 ; Cork,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
3086-90 ; Dublin,  Mooney,  11618 ; Kilkenny, 
Butler,  11361 ; Brennan,  11337 ; Meath,  Ken- 
nedy, 3974-91 ; Monaghan,  Toal,  10126 ; 
Queen’s,  Delany,  12362 ; Boscommon,  Galvin, 
6270 ; Sligo,  Hynes,  Rev.  J.,  6773-87 ; TPest- 
meath,  Downes,  3211-51 ; Wexford,  Hore,  10714- 
23  ; Wicklow,  Cogan,  11765. 

Proposed  enlargement  of  panel,  M'Grath,  9754 ; 
Hanlon,  11343-4. 

Attendances  of  members  at  meetings  of  Council  fox 
period  April,  1900.  to  December,  1906  (App. 
| LXIV.). 


Council  of  Agriculture— continued. 
of  tans  Cl**?*? 


Bishop  of  , 

pS itf  “Stations  ' R&Kjted  a.,  determined  bp 
Department,  198-207.  Diseutelom  at  Council 
Meetings,  some  illustrations  of  results,  211-20, 
223.  Absence  of  friction,  223.  Acton  of  De- 
partment on  Council’s  resolutions,  221-3.  Pre- 
paration of  Agenda,  225-7.  Council’s  freedom 
of  discussion  in  educational  and  agucultural 
matters,  228-40. 

Minutes  of  proceedings  of  Board ot  Agriculture- 
to  be  communicated  to  Council,  4871-6,  and  notice- 
convening meetings  of  Council  served  on  County 
Councils,  M'Donald,  4866.  . . . , 

Summary  of  Resolutions  submitted  at  eight  meet- 
ings of  Council  with  action  thereon  by  Department 
(App.  LXIII-). 

County  and  Local  Schemes  (Generally). 

Basis  of  distribution  of  expenditure  on : live  sta* 
and  agricultural  schemes,  Campbell,  1293-4,  16456- 
79  ■ exnenditure  on  supplemental  schemes  financed! 
from  Endmvment,  15284a-392,  16407-79  16530-9 
(See  also  Finance  and  Congested  Districts. 


Board.  „ . ,,  . 

Reservation  of  unspent  balances  for  agricultural 
purposes,  Plunkett,  503-25,  558-60,  17355a  ; Mont- 
gomery, 3352  ; Andrews,  8953 ; Sharman-Craw- 
ford,  9064-5. 

Allocation  of  the  annual  sum  of  £55,000  lor  pur- 
poses of  technical  instruction,  Plunkett,  534-56 ; 
Fletcher,  2244.  Supplemental  grant  of  £7,500 
a year  from  Agricultural  Board  for  same  pur- 
poses, 2248,  2302  ; expenditure  of  annual  sum  of 
£7,000  provided  out  of  Development  Grant,  2828- 
52.  (See  also  Finance  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion). 

Procedure  in  relation  to  preparation  of  schemes, 
Gill,  693-5,  809-48 ; Campbell,  1293-4,  1640 ; 

Fletcher,  2233 ; Bishop  of  Elphin,  3443  ; Bishop 
of  Ross,  3027-9. 

Adaptation  of  schemes  to  local  requirements,. 
Campbell,  1640,  15077-82,  15283;  Fletcher,  2233, 
2254,  2337a,  16572 ; Bishop  of  Elphin,  3443 ; 

Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3583;  Dunne,  3828-42;  (See 
also  County  and  Urban  District  Committees). 
Suggested  preparation  and  administration  of 
schemes  by  District  Committees,  M-arron,  Rev. 

J.,  8330-5;  Cassidy,  8402-20. 

Members  of  Committees  as  beneficiaries  under  local 
schemes,  Best,  9376-9 ; Huston,  8445-50 ; 

M ‘Clure,  8566-7,  8582-4  ; Marron,  Rev.  J., 
8291-2. 

See  also  Officers  and  Schemes  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

County  and  Local  Shows  : 

Subsidies  to,  since  1901  (App.  XII.). 

Scheme  of  subsidies  for  1906  (App.  XXXVI.). 
Successful  working  of  scheme  of  subsidies,  An- 
trim, M'Cance,  8812 ; M'Connell,  8838 ; Reade, 
9840-2;  Turtle,  8853;  Cork,  Roberts,  4545-6; 
Donegal,  O’Doherty,  E.,  7611 ; Mayo,  Larminie, 
6392;  Monaghan,  Hall,  9674-6;  Tipperary , 
Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723. 

Interests  of  small  farmers  not  sufficiently  studied 
under  scheme ; Cavan,  Clifford,  9889-94 ; Kildare, 
Behan,  12832-7,  12843. 

Encouragement  of  small  rather  than  large  shows, 
Down,  Small,  10308.  Campbell,  1814. 

Increased  subsidy  desired,  Kildare,  Malone,  15423-4; 
Monaghan , Hall,  9674. 

Suggested  that  agricultural  instructors  should  at- 
tend shows  and  discuss  matters  of  interest  with 
farmers  present.  Huston,  8478-81. 

Responsibility  of  County  Committee  for  apportion- 
ment of  subsidies  under  scheme,  Campbell,  1721' 
Amount  voted  by  Board  of  Agriculture  for  pr> 
vision  of  subsidies,  and  progressive  growth  of  num- 
ber of  shows  subsidised,  Campbell,  1814-9. 

Grants  to  shows  by  Congested  Districts  Board, 
Porter,  16242. 

County  and  Urban  District  Committees. 
Constitution : Gill,  811. 

Size  of  County  Committees ; attendance  of  mem- 
bers at  meetings,  Campbell,  1991-8 ; Antrim, 
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County  and  Urban  District  Committees— continued. 
Constitution — continued. 

Best  9416-20 ; Cork,  M'Donald,  4978-82 ; 
Donegal,  M'Glyrm,  Monsignor,  7264-70;  Let- 
trim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7076-8;  Limerick, 
Ca=ev  Rev.  W.,  5188-91  ; Mayo,  Cardan,  6661- 
4;  Meath,  Everard,  14681-5;  Monaghan,  Rushe, 
10161-3  ; Boscommon,  Neary,  6940-50. 

Suggested  co-operation  of  County  Committees  with 
District  Councils,  Hynes,  6204. 

The  utility  and  need  for  establishment  of  active 
local  sub-committees,  Lough,  12881 ; O’Reilly, 
Rev.  E.,  13204;  Behan,  12766-73. 

Proposed  nomination  by  Department  of  proportion 
of  members  on  County  Committees,  Hamilton, 
7592,  7608.  , . . 

Composition  of  County  Committees  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  (App.  LXII.). 

Delations  with  Department : 

Balfour,  19. 

Difficulties  in  early  years,  progressive  improve- 
ment of  relations,  Plunkett,  294  ; Fletcher,  2236- 
8,  2254 ; Campbell,  1991-2010,  2061,  15126,  15230. 
Insufficiency  of  Committees’  powers  of  initiative; 
uniformity  of  schemes ; adequacy  of  time  allowed 
for  their  discussion,  disregard  of  local  wishes. 
Armagh,  Huston,  8457-8;  Donegal,  M 'Glynn, 
Monsgr.,  7185,  7202  ; Doherty,  Rev.  J.,  7296-302, 
7309;  O’ Doherty,  7320-1,  7325-34;  Down,  Robb, 
9140-8;  Dublin,  O’Neill,  3122-7,  3174;  Mooney, 
11670-6  ; Mulligan,  13506-45  ; Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A., 
3517-30 ; Galway,  Daly,  6158-74 ; M ‘Donnell, 
6297 ; Glynn,  5947-53 ; Fogarty,  6044-54,  6069- 
130a;  Burke,  6088;  Redington,  6290;  Kilkenny, 
Butler,  11358-60 ; Brennan,  11337 ; King’s 
O’Reilly,  Rev.  E.,  13138-46 ; Leitrim,  Keane, 
6832 ; ' Limerick,  Vaughan,  5703;  Lee,  Rev.  T., 
5398-435 ; Hallinan,  Monsgr.  (App.  LVI)  ; 
Murphy,  Rev.  A.,  5629-59 ; Casey,  Rev.  W.,  5153, 
5157-8 ; Londonderry,  Hamilton,  7589 ; Mayo. 
Cardan,  6658 ; Higgins,  6486-96 ; Meath,  Barry, 
Rev.  R-,  11482-519;  Monaghan,  Gosselin,  7945-9  ; 
M'Kenna,  Rev.  E.,  9683-96  ; Toal,  10059  ; Daly 
(App.  LIX.)  ; Sligo,  Creighton,  6963-72;  Flana- 
gan, 7124-5,  7132-3  ; Tipperary,  O’ Ryan,  14321- 
37 ; Tyrone,  Montgomery,  3413 ; Wicklow,  Cogan, 
11792. 

No  undue  interference  by  Department  with  Com- 
mittees, Cork,  Bishop  of  Ross,  3113. 

Necessity  for  controlling  power  by  Department, 
Weir,  8434. 

Satisfactory  relations  between  Department  and 
Committees,  Athlon e,  Campbell,  Dean,  6433 ; 
Blackrock,  Hayes,  13909 ; Cork,  Roberts,  4544 ; 
Down,  Morrow,  9173 ; Sharman-Crawford,  9038- 
40 ; Fermanagh,  Archdale,  8226 ; Hall,  8269  ; 
West,  8272-93 ; Louth,  Macardle,  13373 ; Lon- 
donderry, Hamilton,  7589 ; Armstrong,  8336 ; 
Lurgan,  Lark,  8688 ; Portadown,  Richardson, 
8657 ; Wodlatt,  8590 ; Bathmines,  Edmondson, 
13024 ; Boscommon,  Galvin,  6243,  6267-70  ; Sligo, 
Keane,  7169;  Tipperary,  Forde,  Rev.  J.  D., 
5438 ; Tyrone,  MacFarlane,  7455 ; Bradley, 
8049a  ; Dallinger,  7371-7 ; Montgomery,  3408  ; 
Waterford,  Dennehy,  10622-3  ; Wexford),  Frizelle, 
10850  ; Wicklow,  Cogan,  11792. 

County  Farms  : — See  Agricultural  Education. 

Creameries  : — See  Butter-making  and  Co-operation. 


D. 

—See  Agricultural  Educa- 


Demdnstration  Plots  : 

TION. 

Department  or  Agriculture  and  Technical 

Instruction  : 

(a)  Constitution : 

Objects  aimed  at  and  considerations  influencing  the 
authors  of  Act  of  1899  in  framing  its  provisions  ; 
association  of  Department  with  statutory  repre- 
sentative Bodies,  Balfour,  1-19. 

Review  of  circumstances  leading  up  to  introduction 
of  Act ; Department’s  association  with  represen- 
tative Bodies,  Plunkett,  132-40. 

Approval  of  existing  Constitution,  Antrim,  Beade, 
9826 ; Thompson,  9979 ; Best,  9370  ; Turtle, 


Department  op  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion— continued. 

(a)  Constitution — continued. 

8853  ; M'Cance,  8803  ; M'Connell,  8851 ; Down, 
Robb  9140 ; Andrews,  8943-5,  9035 ; Louth, 
Irwin,  10010-3 ; Londonderry,  Hamilton,  7589  ; 
Tyrone,  Glasgow,  8196  ; Montgomery,  3408,  3413  ; 
Bradley,  8049a.  . 

Tributes  to  work  of  Department  under  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  Sir  H.  Plunkett,  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
3459 ; Bishop  of  Ross,  3066 ; Andrews,  9035 ; 
Reade,  9826 ; Sharman-Crawford,  9085 ; Mont- 
gomery, 3342 ; Irwin,  10010 ; Huston,  8456 ; 
White,  8725 ; Turtle,  8853 ; Dolan,  13419 ; 
Patterson,  8904  ; Macardle,  13373  ; Cogan,  11792  ; 
Edmondson,  13024;  Hanlon,  11340;  Ennis, 
11002  ; Downes,  3198  ; Greenbank,  9641 ; Clarke, 
Rev.  Dr.  5870 ; Gore-Booth,  6933 ; Dennehy, 
10623.  , , _ 

Alteration  in  Constitution  recommended,  Donegal, 

M' Glynn,  Monsgr.,  7185-274;  Doherty,  Rev.  J., 
7276  ; Hanna,  7755-73 ; Down,  M'Grath,  9754  ; 
Kilkenny,  Butler,  11355  ; Doyle,  Canon,  11140-65  ; 
Limerick,  Vaughan,  5703 ; Meath,  Sweetman, 
14288 ; Monaghan,  Gosselin,  7968-9 ; M’Kenna, 
Rev.  E.,  9697;  Queen’s,  Delany,  12362-73  ; 
Tyrone,  Lynch,  8142-56 ; Westmeath,  Shaw  (App. 
LX)  ; Nugent,  11434-6  ; Downes,  3179-97  ; W ex- 
ford, Ennis,  11001-13;  Hore,  10714-26;  Wicklow, 
Cogan,  11765-92 ; Carey,  12849-79. 

Department’s  responsibility  to  Parliament,  Bal- 
four, 11 ; retention  of  Parliamentary  control 
essential,  Reade,  9826  ; Thompson,  9979. 
Department’s  independence  of  Castle  control,  Bal- 
four, 15-19;  Bishop  of  Ross,  3057-67;  Dowling, 
Rev.  P.  J.,  15551.  , „ 

Its  separation  from  the  English  Government, 
Ennis,  11001 ; Sweetman,  14288. 

Statutory  defects  in  Constitution,  Bishop  of  Elphin, . 
3443-6,  3470-84. 

(b)  Position  of  Vice-President : 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Balfour : — - 

Originally  intended  that  Vice-President  should  be 
in  Parliament,  though  not  in  Cabinet,  15,  16 
Act  does  not  render  direct  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation obligatory,  16. 

Proposal  to  separate  Department  from  Irish  Go- 
vernment ; to  constitute  Vice-President,  Presi- 
dent, and  to  make  him  independent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  Chief  Secretary,  15-18. 

Department  is  strictly  analogous  to  English  Depart- 
ments and  could  not  have  been  worked  otherwise, 
19. 

Vice-President  the  working  head  of  Department, 
16,  17. 

Evidence  of  Sir  H.  Plunkett:  — 

His  original  appointment  and  continuance  in  office 
since  1900,  when  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
106-110,  146-8,  156. 

Recess  Committee  in  favour  of  direct  responsibility 
of  Vice-President  to  Parliament,  145,  151. 
Formerly  he  was  of  this  opinion,  but  has  since: 
moderated  it,  148-50,  180. 

Constitution  of  Vice-President  a permanent  head  of.' 
the  Department,  151-3. 

Personal  responsibility  for  administration,  111-2, 
275-7,  17438-41. 

Any  alteration  in  position  of  Vice-President  should 

S reserve  influence  and  authority  of  Council  and 
oards  over  Department’s  administration,  148-50. 
Retention  of  confidenco  of  Council  and  Boards  of 
greater  importance  than  seat  in  Parliament,  155. 
Without  such  confidence  position  would  be  unten- 
able, 156-62,  183-5,  17433-4,  and  its  necessity 
differentiates  the  position  of  Vice-President  from 
that  attaching  to  an  ordinary  permanent  Secre- 
tary, 163-6. 

Relations  with  Chief  Secretary,  278-93,  17249-41. 
Undesirable  that  Vice-President  should  have  a seat 
in  Parliament,  Archdale,  8239 ; Coey,  9592-3 ; 
Dolan,  13420 ; Edmondson,  13024 ; Humphreys, 
Rev.  J.,  13356  ; Huston,  8456  ; Kennedy,  3966-70 ; 
Montgomery,  3342  ; O’Ryan,  14314-21 ; Bishop  of 
Ross,  3057-67 ; Sharman-Crawford,  9081-5 ; Shaw 
(EX.). 

Desirable  that  he  should  be  in  Parliament,  Mooney, 
11616-8 ; Daly  (App.  LIX.). 

He  should  be  elected  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
Delany,  12363. 

The  appointment  should  be  a Party  one,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  3057-67 ; Hanlon,  11340-3. 
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Domestic  Economy  : 

Under  local  Schemes.  Provision  of  facilities  re- 
commended for  instruction  to  children  in  attend- 
ance at  National  Schools,  Carolan,  6649  ; Delany, 
Rev.  J.,  13904-8,  13912-27 ; Doyle,  Canon,  11122-5, 
11133;  Fogarty,  6054;  Foley,  6849-52 1;  FnrcUe, 
10881-903  ; Glynn,  5932-4 ; Hill,  13956-9  , Ken- 
nedy, 4086  ; Lee,  Rev.  T.,  5386-90 ; M Donald, 
4917-22  ; Neary,  6938.  „ , , 

Cookery  and  laundry  work  m National  Schools, 
Starkie,  3855-62.  . . . , 

Domestic  economy  instruction  in  National  Schools, 
nosition  of  Department  with  respect  to,  Fletcher, 
2751-3,  16797-801 ; instruction  compulsory  in  mixed 
schools  having  a female  teacher,  Starkie,  3863-70. 
Supplemental  instruction  of  primary  school 
teachers  in  cookery,  Starkie,  3855,3925-8. 

Progress  and  working  of  Schemes.  Antrim, 
M'Cance,  8832  ; Turtle,  8853  ; ADdonc  Campbell, 
Dean,  6433-5 ; Carlow,  Delany  Rev  J.,  13888-91, 
13904-27;  Clare,  Breen  Rev.  M.,  5330  ; Mescall, 
£192  ; Cork,  Bishop  of  Ross,  3042-54  ; M Donald, 
4923-9 ; Keller,  Monsignor,  4575-8 ; Dublin, 
•O’Neill,  3135;  Fermanagh,  West,  8273;  Galway, 
Glynn,  5927-34;  Kerry,  O’Riordan,  Canon, 
4476-7;  Kildare,  Favell,  13473-4;  Kilkenny, 
Butler,  11369;  Doyle,  Canon,  11122-5  ; King  s 
O’Reilly,  Rev.  E.,  13188-204;  L imenck,  Casey, 
Rev.  W.,  5154-71 ; Monteagle,  5572,  5580  ; Louth, 
Dolan,  13414 ; Mayo,  Carolan,  6647 ; Clarke, 
6615-24;  Meath,  Steen, . 11710  ; Kennedy,  4076 
82;  Everard,  14686;  Queen’s,  Poe,  11280 ; Bos 
common,  Galvin,  6266 ; Neary,  6938 ; Shgo, 
Keane,  7173-4;  Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  F;,  5720; 
Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5447  ; Waterford  City,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  10367  ; Dennehy,  10624 ; Westmeath, 
Nugent,  11444,  11467-70  ; Wexford,  Fnzelle, 

10881-903.  . ■ , 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Instruction  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 2257,  2260.  Popularity  of  itinerant  in- 
struction, 2269  ; classes  of  girls  who  attend,  2272. 
Progress  of  schemes  and  growth  of  expenditure, 
2275-88.  Suitability  of  premises  in  which  in- 
struction is  given,  2291-2 ; difficulty  of  finding 
accommodation,  suggested  solution,  2293-9.  lhe 
teaching  of  domestic  economy  a compulsory  sub- 
ject in  Industries  classes  for  girls,  2338-61. 
Training  School  of  domestic  economy,  courses  of 
instruction,  provision  of  scholarships,  and  statis- 
tics of  students  in  training,  2695-708,  2711.  Kil- 
lamey  School  of  domestic  economy,  16727-31. 

In  Secondary  Schools. 

Department’s  programme  of  practical  instruction— 
Fletcher,  2106-11,  2192-8.  Establishment  of  resi- 
dent schools  of  instruction,  2198a-204  ; scholar- 
ships at,  2710.  . 

Criticism  of  Department’s  course  of  instruction, 
Barry,  Rev.  R.,  11527-39. 

Inexperience  of  Department’s  Inspectors  in  domestic 
economy,  Bellingham-Todd,  Miss,  13678-88. 

Donkeys  : 

Department’s  stud,  Campbell,  1790,  1794-6. 
Congested  Districts  Board’s  stud,  Porter,  16220 ; 

‘Doran,  15747-9,  15763. 


F. 

Fabm  and  Cottage  Prize  Scheme: 

Successful  working  of,  Antrim,  Turtle,  8853 
Cavan  Clifford,  9884;  Clare,  Breen,  Revd.  M. 
5275  5314  5320 ; Donegal,  O' Dolieity,  E.,  7611 
SanaJ  Archdale,  242-5;  Kildare,  Malone, 
15422;  Louth,  Dolan,  13414;  Meath,  Everard, 
14686;  Kennedy,  4069-75;  Steen,  11711-5;  Sligo, 
Keane  7166 4 Tipperary,  Crowe>,  Revd,  F.,  5723; 
Waterford,  Boyle!  10678-80;  Wicklow,  Halpm, 
12736-44.  \ 

Scheme  for  1906  (App.  Xaav  II.). 

Failure  of  scheme  to  attract  smaller  farmers 
and  labourers,  Kennedy,  4069-71. 

Suggested  extension  of  scheme  to  prizes  tor  farm 
drainage,  Archdale,  8242-5.  „ , 

Increased  expenditure  recommended,  Breen,  Revd. 

M , 5275,  5314,  5320 ; Malone,  15422. 

Progress  of,  and  expenditure  on  scheme,  Camp- 
bell, 1494;  (Appendix  IV.). 

Farms.  County: — See  Agricultural  Education. 

Feeding  Stuffs,  Cattle:— See  Agricultural  Edu- 


Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  : 

Difficulties  in  procedure  under  Act;  amending 
legislation  recommended,  Boyle,  10695; 
O’Doherty,  E.,  7612  26;  Megaw,  12395-8. 

Finance : 

Department’s  Endowment  Fund,  G.  Balfour,  8,  11; 
Plunkett,  500-3.  Position  of  Fund  on  1st  July, 
1906  (App.  XX.).  , 

Additional  funds  required  for  expansion  of  agri- 
cultural schemes,  Campbell,  1307,  1763-6,  15231, 
16456 ; Bishop  of  Ross,  3092-3,  3098 ; Keller, 
Monsgr.,  4627,  4647;  M‘Glynn,  Monsgr.,  7185; 
Poe,  11275-9  ; O’Doherty,  7627-33 ; Hanna,  7729- 
34 ; of  technical  instruction  schemes,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  10374;  Bishop  of  Elphin,  3461-9; 
M‘Glynn,  Monsgr.,  7254  ; Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J., 
15620  ; Delanv,  Rev.  J.,  13888-91 ; Clarke,  Rev. 
Dr.,  5887-92  ■ Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5440-1 ; Boyle, 
10706  ; Carolan,  6644  ; Cogan,  11877  ; Daly,  6147- 
9 ; Easthope,  13423-65  ; Everard,  14686 ; Flynn, 
5508 ; Fogarty,  6054 ; F avell,  13483 ; Galvin, 
6270;  Glynn,  6038-9;  M‘Donnell,  6295,  6298; 
O’Doherty,  7661;  O’Sullivan,  10750-3;  Poe, 
11275-9  ; Redington,  6286  ; Smith,  6731.  (See  also 
Technical  Instruction,  Building  Grants)  ; for 
Fisheries,  Green,  3751,  3771 ; Lane,  14973-8 ; 
Holt,  15057;  Ellis,  7890-6;  M'Dermott,  7869; 
RocEfort,  10609-19. 

Statement  of  increased  funds  proposed  for  purposes 
of  agriculture  (including  fisheries)  and  technical 
instruction,  and  for  additions  to  Staff  of  Depart- 
ment, Gill,  16979a-17111. 

Estimates  voted  by  Parliament  in  seven  years 
ended  31st  March,  1907,  for  payment  of  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Department  and  of  services  ad- 
ministered by  Department  (App.  XXI.). 

Return  of  receipts  by  Department  from  all  sources, 
1st  April,  1900— 31st  March,  1906  (App.  XXII.). 
See  also  County  and  Local  Schemes  (Generally). 


E. 


Endowment  Fund  : — See  Finance. 

Equivalent  Grant  : 

Withdrawal  of,  Fletcher,  2092-7,  2104,  2754-9 ; 
Plunkett,  528-31;  Daly,  6179;  Glynn,  5905-6; 
M'Glynn,  Monsignor,  7254-6 ; Mulligan,  13546- 
50;  Murphy,  Revd.  A.,  5560-98;  O’Doherty,  E., 
7662-70 ; W aterford,  Bishop  of,  10381,  10422-37. 

Exhibitions  : 

Organisation  of  displays  at,  and  expense  to  Depart- 
ment, Plunkett,  17294-7;  Gill,  917-34,  1014, 
1016  ; Campbell,  1871 ; Moore,  14427. 

Experimental  Plots  :— See  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 


Fisheries  : 

Survey  of  fishing  grounds  off  the  West  Coast  in 
1890-2,  Green,  3621 ; Holt,  14984. 

Investigations  subsequently  to  creation  of  De- 
partment, Holt,  14984. 

Development  of  sea  fisheries  by  grants  from  Parlia- 
ment for  construction  of  piers,  Green,  3626,  and 
by  loans  administered  by  Inspectors,  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  Department,  for  purchase  of 
boats  and  gear,  3648-71. 

Grants  from  Department’s  funds  for  erection  of 
piers,  Green,  3716 ; legal  disability  with  respect 
to  construction  of  new  works,  Green,  3728  ; Lane, 
14737-40. 

New  duties  imposed  by  Act  of  1899  and  provision 
of  additional  funds  for  sea  fisheries,  Green,  3677- 
8. 

Department’s  policy  in  assisting  inland  fisheries, 
Lane,  14973-8 ; provision  of  funds  from  Endow- 
ment, Green,  3678-83 

Instruction  in  sea  fishing ; Green,  3747-50,  3755-60. 
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Fisheries — cor  tinned. 

Salmon  fisheries ; their  value  to  private  proprietors 
and  to  the  public,  Green,  3686-92 ; Lane,  14912- 
24 ; number  of  persons  employed,  Green,  8/M 
Lane,  14912-4.  Drift  net  fishing,  Hallett,  6227- 
41;  M'Dermott,  7903-5;  Lane ,14925-31.  The 
need  for  detailed  investigation  of  the  life  history 
of  salmon,  Holt,  15056.  . , . 

Hatcheries  ; creation  and  output  of,  fin anci al  ass i S; 
tance  to,  Green,  3693-704;  Holt,  15034-55 , 
M'Dermott,  7875-80;  Rochfort  10610-5. 

Trout  and  Carp  farming  ; Holt,  15056.  _ 

Mackerel  fishing;  decline  of.  Green,  3737-9  value 
of  export  trade,  and  employment  afforded,  Green, 
3762.  Research  work,  Holt,  14985-9. 

Herring  fishing ; increase  of,  Green,  3740 ; re- 
search work,  14985-9. 

Eel  fisheries ; value  of,  Ellis,  7885 ; Green,  3766 , 
further  legislation  suggested  Green,  3767. 

Oyster  fisheries;  Green,  3745-6.  Experiments  in 
oyster  culture ; measures  for  re-stocking  depleted 
public  oyster  beds ; oyster  culture  by  tenant  pur- 
chasers legal  disabilities,  Holt,  14993^7.  Sur- 
vey of  East  Coast  oyster  beds,  Holt,  14998 
Sea  and  inland  fisheries  ; valueofGreen,  3733-6.  _ 
Brand  for  fish  ; Georgeson,  4659-737 ; Green,  3763  , 
Lane,  14897-910.  _ ^ x ..  . , 

Trawling ; Survey  of  East  Coast  trawling  grounds, 
Holt  14984.  Exploration  of  deep-sea  trawling 
grounds,  objects  and  practical  utility,  Holt,  14498- 
15005a.  Steps  taken  for  suppression  of  illegal 
trawling  and  results,  Green,  3705-16.  • 

Dredqinq  of  harbours;  assistance  rendered  by  De- 
partment, Gill,  17146  ; Green,  3716-28. 

Fisheries  Intelligence,  Green,  3744 
Fishery  expenditure  since  1900-1  (App.  aaV.).  _ 
Milling  Industry.  Powers  of  Inspectors  of  Fish- 
eries, suggested  right  of  appeal  from  order  of  In- 
spector, Fraser,  9797;  Webb,  9806-12;  M'Der- 
mott, 7842-63 ; Lane,  14943-53.  Insufficiency  of 
representation  by  mill  owners  on  Agricultural 
Board,  Fraser,  9800-4  : Webb,  9806.  Alleged  in- 
jury to  fisheries  by  mills,  Fraser,  9797-8  ; Webb, 
9806 ; M'Dermott,  7836.  Need  for  consultation 
by  Department  with  persons  experienced  in  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  conditions,  Fraser, 
9797;  Webb,  9806. 

Ulster  Fishery  and  Biological  Association  ; grant  to, 
Wilson,  9817-24;  Holt,  15013-20. 

Co-operation  of  Department  with  International 
Council  for  Fisheries  Investigations,  Holt,  14990. 
Relations  of  Fisheries  Branch  with  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  Plunkett,  467  ; Green,  3743-4  ; Lane, 
14704-7  (See  also  Congested  Districts  Board). 
Investigations  by  Marine  Biological  Association  of 
the  U.K.,  Holt,  15021-30. 

Facilities  for  transit  of  fish  by  steamer  services  on 
West  Coast,  Lane,  14813-33,  and  in  Scotland, 
14834-43. 

Adaptability  of  coastal  population  for  sea-fishing 
pursuits,  Lane,  14861-95. 

Constitution  and  powers  of  Boards  of  Conservators  ; 
representation  of  County  Councils  on ; Hallett, 
6207-10,  6226;  M'Dermott,  7836-8;  Ellis,  7898- 
901 ; Rochfort,  10610  ; Dennehy,  10633-9  ; Bolger, 
10564-9  ; Maguire,  12121-64  ; Green,  3671,  3673-6  ; 
Lane,  14392-73.  Inadequacy  of  Boards’  funds, 
Green,  3765. 

Reconstitution  of  Fisheries  Authority ; Plunkett, 
638-48  ; Green,  3770-6  ; Bishop  of  Elphin,  3446 
3482  ; Georgeson,  4656-742  ; M'Dermott,  78o3-9  , 
Ellis,  7882-901. 

Enlargement  of  powers  of  Fisheries  Branch ; Roch- 
fort, 10610. 

Institution  of  proceedings  for  breaches  of  Fishery 
laws  by  Department  in  lieu  of  Boards  of  Con- 
servators, Dennehy,  10639-42. 

Development  of  sea  fisheries,  Antrim  ; Turtle,  8853  ; 
M'Connell,  8835-8 ; Lane,  14799-806 ; Clare, 
Kelly,  5355a-72  ; O’Loghlin,  5464-75  ; Breen,  Rev. 
M.,  5354  ; Mescall,  5220  ; Lane,  14729-37.  14767- 
OS  ; Hou-n,  Sharman-Crawford,  9041-51 ; M'Grath, 
9762-7  ; Lane,  14844. 

Functions  of  Inspectors  and  Department,  Green, 
3625-48,  3671. 

Work  of  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the  develop- 
ment of  sea  fisheries,  Plunkett,  454 ; Green,  3648- 
71. 

Administration  of  fishery  laws  by  Department  in 
waters  off  congested  districts,  Plunkett,  457-8 ; 
Green,  3763-4. 


Fisheries — continued.  . 

Duties  of  police  in  relation  to  inland  fisheries, 
Green,  3671-2. 

See  also  Finance  and  Advisory  Committees. 


Scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  flax-grow- 
ing industry,  1905-6  (App.  XLI.). 

Cultivation  of,  in  Antrim,  M'Connell,  8876-37 ; 
Reade,  9851-80  ; Turtle,  8853  ; Armagh,  Murphy, 
8557-64 ; Cavan,  Clifford,  9894 ; Donegal 
O’Doherty,  E.,  7611 ; Down,  Bell,  9152 ; Dick- 
son, 9097-110  ; Robb,  9132-4  ; Sharman-Crawford, 
9051;  Londonderry,  Stewart,  J.  W.,  7536-83; 
Warnock,  7507-33;  Mayo,  Clarke,  6595-60;  Mel- 
vin, 6693-4;  Tyrone,  Dallinger,  7356;  MacFar- 
lane,  7435-47;  Stewart,  J.,  7488-94. 

Increased  acreage  under  cultivation,  M Connell, 
Antrim,  8879;  O’Doherty,  E.,  Donegal,  7611', 
Sharman-Crawford,  Down,  9051 ; MacFarlane, 
Tyrone,  7440.  Professor  Campbell,  1962-3. 
Decreased  acreage  under  cultivation,  Melvin,  Mayo, 

6692-  - , , , 
Further  expert  instruction  needed,  Murphy. 
Armagh,  8558 ; Clifford,  Cavan,  9894 ; Robb, 
Down,  9132  ; Stewart,  J.  W.,  Londonderry,  7583. 
Instruction,  and  cultivation  at  present  prices  de- 
precated, Stewart,  J.,  Tyrone,  7488-94. 

Payment  of  prizes— in  seed,  approved,  O Doherty, 

E Donegal,  7611;  Londonderry,  Stewart,  7562; 
MacFarlane,  Tyrone,  7442— in  money,  disap- 
proved, Dickson,  9097-103,  Robb,  Down,  9132-4. 
Purchase  of  standing  crops  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment by  factory  labour,  Reade,  Antrim,  9852-61  ; 
Murphy,  Armagh,  8552-4 ; Huston,  Armagh, 
8530-4;  Dickson,  Down,  9104;  Melvin,  Mayo, 
6689-91.  . . 

Experiment  conducted  by  Flax  Supply  Association 
on  behalf  of  the  Department,  Reade,  985o-66  ; 
Campbell,  1956. 

The  importance  of  good  seed,  W arnock,  /5oU  : 
Stewart,  J.  W.,  7539-45 ; MacFarlane,  7442 ; 
Campbell,  1595. 

Unfairness  of  subsidising  mills  in  competition  witn- 
non-subsidised  mills,  Warnock,  7522-8. 
Experiments  conducted  by  Department,  Campbell. 
1953-60  ; assistance  to  co-operative  flax  societies. 

Flax  Societies  formed  by  I.A.O.S.,  Anderson,  14497- - 
505,  14520a. 

See  also  Advisory  Committees. 


Forestry: — See  Afforestation. 

Fruit,  and  Fruit  Cultivation-: 

The  Department’s  survey  of  Ireland  for  fruit- 
growing districts ; establishment  of  20-acre  plots  • 
at  selected  centres,  managed  by  and  at  sole  coil 
of  Department ; provisions  of  scheme  and  whero  • 
operative,  Campbell,  1871-6 ; Moore,  14374-418. 
The  expense  of  these  plots  a hindrance  to  theii'" 
establishment  by  local  authorities,  Moore,  14403 ; 
their  primary  object  and  beneficial  effect,  14408 
10.  Modification  of  scheme  to  meet  the  cases  ‘f 
small  landholders,  who  cannot  afford  to  give  am 
acre  for  fruit,  14384-94,  14411-5,  14422.  _ Organi- 
sation by  Department  of  displays  of  Irish-growrf 
fruit  at  Cork  and  Dublin,  14427.  Encouragement 
given  to  landed  proprietors  to  plant  orchards. 
14427.  Steps  taken  by  Department  for  grading, 
packing  and  marketing  of  fruit,  Harper,  15464- 
73,  15475-6,  15480.  Canning,  15473-4a.  Fruit  as 
a farm  crop ; proposed  practical  experiments 
(App.  XLII.).  Increased  growth  of  fruit  in 
recent  years,  15481-2  ; Turtle,  Antrim,  8859-61 
Hall,  Monaghan,  9668 ; Power,  Waterford,. 
10982  ; Rice,  Wexford,  10506 : The  demand  for 

fruit  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  fruit 
plots,  Harper,  15550.  Importation  of  foreign- 
grown  fruit,  15474a,  15484.  Expert  advice  to- 
persons  about  to  start  fruit  growing  or  preserving,. 
15502-3,  The  Cider  industry,  15505-8. 

See  also  Horticultural  Instruction  and  Indus- 
tries. 


<?. 

Geological  Survey  of  Ireland  : 

Administration  by  Deoartment,  Gill,  691-2,  801-2, 
1037;  Lybura,’  13981-5,  14014-5. 

The  question  of  a re-snrvey,  Gill,  1119-28. 
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H. 

“Henrt  Trust,”  Downpatrick  : 

Application  of  Governors  for  building  grant> 
M‘ Connell,  9190-206  ; M'Grath,  9788-9. 

Home  Industries  See  Industries. 


Horse-breeding  : 

Scheme  for  1906  (App.  XLV.). 

Amount  allocated  and  estimated  expenditure  on 
nominations  of  mares  in  each  county  m 19Ub 
(App.  XXIV-).  . . 

Registered  stallions  and  nominations  of  mares, 
operations  of  scheme  since  1901  (App.  VlII.). 
Loans  for  purchase  of  stallions  (App.  XLIX.). 
Department’s  procedure  in  relation  to  the  framing 
of  county  schemes  and  their  operation  since  1901, 
Campbell,  1640-60. 

Responsibility  for  selection  of  stallions,  Campbell, 
15129,  16434 ; Poe,  11285. 

Unsuitability  of  sires  provided  by  Department, 
Eaton,  7461-70;  Huston,  8482;  Hynes,  6194-5; 
Keane,  6797  ; Lett,  13289-304 ; Murphy,  8544 ; 
Quinn,  Rev.  B.,  6307 ; Toal,  10119-20. 

Irish  draught  horse,  Campbell,  15094,  15115-26 , 
Malone,  15446-56;  Behan,  12819;  Egan,  11726; 
Carey,  12881-94 ; Huston,  8482 ; Best,  9375 ; 
C'ogan,  11775-90  ; Delany,  12363. 

Scheme  of  subsidies  to  Irish  draught  horse,  hunter 
and  half-bred  sires,  1906  (App.  IX.). 

Half-bred  stallions,  Campbell,  15086-93 ; Doran, 
15750-8  ; Daly,  (App.  LIX.). 

Hackneys,  Campbell,  15159 ; Eaton,  7461-70 ; 

M ‘Connell,  8839. 

Licensing  of  stallions,  Carolan,  6665  ; Cogan,  11840- 
53;  Corbett,  4331;  Huston,  8501-4;  Larminie, 
6386,  6389-91;  Quinn,  Rev.  B.,  6311;  Roberts, 
4511-6. 

Castration  o?  unsound  sires,  Egan,  11731-2. 
Uniformity  of  schemes;  sufficiency  of  time  tallowed 
to  County  Committees  for  their  discussion  ; alleged 
disregard  of  local  wishes,  Campbell,  15077-82, 
15283. 

The  need  of  special  measures  for  encouraging  the  re- 
tention of  mares,  Carolan,  6665-9 ; Cogan,  11829- 
39  ; Lee,  Rev.  T.,  5375  ; Melvin,  6718-24  ; O’Neill, 
3133,  3144-53. 

Prohibition  of  unsound  mares  for  stud  purposes, 
Melvin,  6699-701. 

Working  of  schemes,  Antrim,  Coey,  9587  ; M'Cance, 
8804,  8816-20;  M ‘Connell,  8835;  Turtle,  8853; 
'M'Clure,  10311 ; Armagh,  Huston,  8482-94 ; 
“Murphy,  8544-5,  8547 ; Cork,  Roberts,  4534-6 ; 
Donegal,  O’ Doherty,  7611 ; Down,  Dickson,  9088  ; 

' Sharman-Crawford,  9075 ; Young,  9226-34 ; 
MtGrath,  9779  ; Fermanagh,  West,  8272  ; Galway, 
Hynes,  6194-5  ; Burke,  6094-103  ; Kildare,  Behan, 
-12800-7  ; Malone,  15433,  15440  ; Kilkenny, _ Con- 
nellan,  11309 ; Kinrfs,  Egan,  11722-6 ; Leitrim, 
Keane,  6797;  Limerick,  Vaughan,  5703;  London- 
derry, Millen,  7906-10  ; Mayo,  Carolan,  6644 ; 
Clarke,  6630;  Melvin,  6699-724;  Quinn,  Rev.  B. , 
•6307;  Monaghan,  Toal,  10119-20;  Tipperary, 

' Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723 ; Tyrone,  Ballinger,  7362  ; 

" Eaton,  7461-70  ; Stewart,  7486a-8  ; Waterford, 

■ Coughlan,  10967;  Power,  10946;  Boyle,  10688; 
Wexford,  Bolger,  10563  ; Frizelle,  10850-1 ; Wick- 
low, Cogan,  11829-39. 

Operations  of  Department  in  congested  and  other 
poor  districts,  Campbell,  1772,  15130-57  ; Gordon, 
15394-416  ; Doran,  15750-8. 

Operations  of  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the 
period  1892-1903,  Porter,  16220. 

Horticultural  Instruction  : 

Working  of  scheme,  Antrim,  Turtle,  8853,  8859 ; 
Cavan,  Lough,  12881 ; Fermanagh,  Hall,  8269 ; 
West,  8272;  Galway,  Glynn,  5935;  Limerick, 
Emly,  5244-53;  Meath,  Kennedy,  P.  J.,  4064-8; 
Monaghan..  Hall,  9668-73 ; Rushe,  10168 ; Queen’s, 
Poe,  11282 ; Roscommon,  Neary,  6939-40 ; Tip- 
perary, Crowe,  Revd.  P.,  5723;  Tyrone, 

Dallinger,  7361. 

Scheme  of  instruction  for  1905-6  (App.  XLIII.). 
Provision  of  horticultural  plots  or  school  gardens 
for  purposes  of  instruction  to  children  attending 
•rural  National  schools,  Prof.  Campbell,  2072-81. 


Horticultural  Instruction— continued. 

1 5204-24  ■ Gill.  969-75  ; Barry,  Revd.  R.,  11602-14  ; 
Bolster  10570-9 ; Boyle,  10663,  10670-7 ; Burke, 
6120?  Cogan,  11876  ; Doran,  15816-23,  15882- 
90  15927-t54 ; Doyle,  Canon,  11133-9 ; Elphin, 
Bishop  of,  3499 ; Emly,  5247-53;  Foley,  6853; 
Kellel  Monsgr.,  4633-6;  Malone,  15459-62; 
M'Donald,  4923-6;  Meehan,  Revd  J-,  ?084; 
Monteagle,  5586-7;  Murphy,  8543;  0 Kelly, 

14286;  Roberts,  4496-502. 

Provision  made  in  programme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  for  courses  of  in- 
struction in.  the  principles  of  horticulture,  fetarkie, 
3871-3  ; instruction  of  a practical  character  to  chil- 
dren from  rural  schools,  by  the  County  Instructor 
in  horticulture,  contemplated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners’ regulations,  Starkie,  3937-55. 

Training  of  county  instructors,  Mooiv,  14364a-74; 

difficulty  of  procuring  competent  men,  14428-41. 
Congested  Districts  Board’s  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion, Porter,  16245-6,  16271. 

Extent  of  operations  by  Department  under  county 
Schemes,  Campbell,  3.575-90. 

See  also  Fruit  Cultivation. 


Industries— Industrial  Development. 

Functions  of  Department  with  respect  to  training, 
instruction,  and  expert  advice  in  the  promotion 
of  industries  ; Balfour,  32  ; Plunkett,  342-56,  397, 
404-18 ; Gill,  1012-1101,  1116-7  ; Fletcher,  2431- 
41 ; Lyburn,  13978-90 ; (See  also  Mineral  Re- 
sources. 

Limitations  imposed  by  Section  30  (1)  of  the  Act  of 
1899;  Balfour,  26,  30,  32.  53,  59,  85,  86; 
Plunkett,  314 ; Gill,  1102-15,  1144-50  ; Fletcher, 
2508-63. 

Removal  of  restrictions ; Gill,  1150,  1180,  2562 ; 
Fletcher,  2508-63. 

Promotion  of  industries  by  State  aid  ; Plunkett, 
620-1 ; Gill,  1152,  1159-62,  1174-85  ; Fletcher, 
2638-50. 

Recommendations  of  Recess  Committee,  Gill,  1139- 
40. 

Industrial  loans  ; Gill,  1144-56. 

Powers  of  Congested  Districts  Board  and  Depart- 
ment, Plunkett,  480-639. 

Relative  importance  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
development,  Plunkett,  591-2. 

The  educational  policy  better  calculated  to  lead  to 
development  of  industrial  enterprise,  Plunkett, 
620-1 ; Gill,  1186-7. 

Application  to  industrial  training  of  the  new 
scheme  of  grants  to  non-secondary  schools, 
Fletcher,  2581-6. 

Action  of  Department  in  the  oases  of  the  following 
industries: — Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills,  Plunkett, 
354,  356-85,  406,  615-7  ; Gill,  1077-1105,  1168-71 ; 
Fletcher,  2440-8.  Galway  quarries,  Gill,  1018-9, 
1040-53,  1063-76 ; Fletcher,  2449-52.  Limerick 
quarries,  Gill,  1129-30.  Mountcharles  sandstone, 
Gill,  1018-9.  Bonmahon  Mines.  Gill,  1019. 
Ballycastle  coal,  Gill,  1116-8.  Drogheda  and 
Fortadown  Fruit,  Plunkett,  629-33,  17233-46 ; 
Gill,  1152-3 ; Harper,  15485-95.  Cider  industry, 
Harper,  15502-8;  Power,  10954-7.  Wexford 
Straw  Hats,  Fletcher,  2453.  Mullabawn  shirt- 
making, Fletcher,  2453-93.  Connemara  straw 
( bottle ) envelopes,  Fletcher.  2494. 

The  Department  and  Sligo  Shirt  Factory  ; Flana- 
gan, 7139 ; M'Donagli,  7145-52 ; Gore-Booth, 
6908. 

The  Department  and  Sligo  Saw  Mills  industry; 

Hynes,  Rev.  J.  J..  6732-71 ; Plunkett,  17210a-30. 
Separation  from  Department  of  duties  appertaining 
to  industries,  Plunkett,  638-48. 

Bureau  of  industries ; Fletcher,  2651-5 ; Atkins, 
4108-86;  Crosbie,  4744-50;  Dowling,  Rev.  P-  •>., 
15653-714 ; Ennis,  11032 ; Kennedy,  11273 ; 
Shaw  (App.  LX.). 

Training  of  apprentices  and  workers ; Andrews, 
9023-33 ; Breen,  Rev.  M. , 5335-50 ; Creighton, 
6986-9 ; Cuffe,  11168-79  ; Daly,  6134-40  ; Dowling, 
Rev.  P.  J.,  15597-607;  Dorie  Canon.  11079-85; 
Elphin,  Bishop  of,  3*61-9 ; Eavell,  13484  ; Glynn, 
6014-20 ; Hennessy,  Rev.  Bro. , 15201-8  ; Hunter, 
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Industries — Industrial  Development— continued. 
11182-242 ; Kennedy,  11244-72 ; Murphy,  Rev.  A., 
5628,  5634;  O’SuUivan,  10806,  10813;  Power, 
i0930-6.  . , 

Industries  classes  for  girls  m rural  districts 
Fletcher,  2338-63,  2431-4  (App.  XXVI.  and 
XXVII.). 

Subventions  in  aid  of  industries : 

Opposition  to.  Andrews,  8978,  9027;  Ardidale, 
8247'  Finlay,  Rev.  T.,  3595-616;  Hogg,  7922-31; 
Larminie,  6392-8 ; Tillie,  7931a-43  ; Warnock, 
7522-8.  „ 

Advocacy  of.  Atkins,  4108-86;  Breen,  Rev.  M., 
5335-50;  Burke,  6086-8;  Casey,  Rev.  W.,  5183-6; 
Co«an  11894-5;  Creighton,  6974-90;  Crosbie, 
4744-70;  Delany,  12363-73;  Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J., 
15653-714 ; Elphin,  Bishop  of,  3461-9 ; Flynn, 
5508;  Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5448-61;  Glynn,  6008-35; 
Gore-Booth,  6874-933 ; Hallman,  Monsignor, 
(App.  LVI.)  ; Humphreys,  Rev.  J„  13368-9 ; 
Long,  5536-9;  M'Donagh,  7145-52;  M ‘Donnell, 
5771-805 ; M'Kenna,  Rev.  E.,  9705 ; Macardle, 
13381-413 ; O’Reilly,  Rev.  E.,  13161-83 ; Quinn, 
Rev.  B.,  6311-43  ; Shaw  (App.  LX.)  ; Sim,  7182- 
3;  Thomas,  Rev.  Bro.,  10535-9;  Waterford, 
Bishop  of,  10388-94  ; Whelan  (App.  LVIII.). 
Advocacy  of,  conditionally.  Cuffe,  11168-79  ; Doyle, 
Canon.  11079-114;  Lynch,  8104-33;  Mulligan, 
13616-28 ; Reade,  9827-39  ; Thompson,  10000-8. 

Inland  Fisheries  : — See  Fisheries. 


Instructors  : — See  Officers. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society:— See 
Co-operation. 

Itinerant  Agricultural  Instruction  : —See  Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Itinerant  Instructors  : — See  Officers. 


Instruction  in,  Cavan,  Clifford,  9894-904 ; O'Hanlon, 
10192-3 ; Cork,  Keller,  Dean,  4575-8,  4649  ; 
Monaghan,  Rushe,  10171-3 ; Whelan  (App. 
LVIII.). 

Production  of  inferior  qualities  of  lace  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  industry,  O’Hanlon,  10192-3  ; 
Rushe,  10171-3. 

Department's  scheme  of  Home  Industries  Classes  for 
girls  in  rural  districts,  Fletcher,  2338-63,  2431-4. 

Land  Improvement  Acts  : 

Suggested  extension  of  system  of  loans  under,  for 
purposes  of  agricultural  development,  Gill,  993-7  ; 
for  purposes  of  afforestation,  Gill,  993 ; Mont- 
gomery, 3360,  3386  ; Halpin,  12748,  12760-2. 
Administration  of  loans,  Gill,  995-7. 

Leaflets: — See  Agricultural  Education. 

Lime: 

Supply  of  to  farmers,  Armagh,  Huston,  8536; 
Murphy,  8549-51 ; Mayo,  Clarke,  6595,  6604 ; 
Monaghan,  Rushe,  101.67-8 ; Toal,  10097-110; 
Daly  (App.  LIX.)  ; Whelan  (App.  LVIII.). 
Observations  of  Professor  Campbell,  15247-8. 


M. 


Manual  Instruction  : 

Under  County  Schemes. 

Training  of  itinerant  teachers,  courses  of  instruc- 
tion Fletcher,  2260-3. 

Working  of  schemes,  Antrim,  M'Cance,  8832 ; 
Turtle,  8853 ; Carlow,  Delany,  Rev.  J.,  13888 ; 
Cavan,  Clifford,  9884  ; O’Hanlon,  10194-7  ; Clare, 
Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5331 ; Mescall,  5192 ; Cork, 
M ‘Donald,  4917-22  ; Donegal,  Hanna,  7735-9 ; 
Kildare,  Favell,  13473 ; King’s,  O’Reilly,  Rev. 
E.,  13187-8  ; Limerick,  Monteagle,  5572-5  ; Casey, 


Manual  Instruction — continued. 

Under  County  Schemes — continued. 

Rev.  W.,  5153-71;  Emly,  5242-3;  Mayo,  Clarke,. 
6625 ; Meath,  Everard,  14686 ; Queen’s,  Poe, 
11280 ; Roscommon,  Galvin,  6266 ; Tipperary, 
Flynn,  5506;  Waterford,  Dennehy,  10625;  West- 
meath, Nugent,  11444;  Wexford,  Frizelle,  10870. 
Disapproval  of  instruction,  Breen  Rev.  M.,  5331. 
Continuity  in  instruction  recommended,  Hanna, 
7735-39. 

In  Secondary  Schools.  Department’s  programme  of. 

instruction,  Fletcher,  2106-11. 

Department’s  position  with  respect  to  manual  in- 
struction in  primary  schools,  Fletcher,  2719-51. 

The  Kilkenny  Guild  of  wood-workers,  Fletcher,., 
2263-6 ; Doyle,  Canon,  11166 ; Kennedy,  11245. 

Manures  : — See  Agricultural  Education. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Art  : 

Functions  of,  Gill,  690 ; re-organisation  of  and; 

courses  of  instruction,  Fletcher,  2681-2. 

Delay  in  appointment  of  Head  Master,  Fletcher,. 

2425,  2683-95. 

See  also  Scholarships. 

Mill  Owners  and  Fisheries: — See  Fisheries. 
Mineral  Resources  : 

Expert  advice  by  Department  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of,  Gill,  1012-46,  1116-31 ; Lyburn, 
13978-88.  • 

Methods  of  collecting  information  and  bringing  it 
before  the  public,  Lyburn,  13974,  13978 ; reports 
upon  economic  value  of  minerals,  13978. 

Coal  supplies,  Lyburn,  13993-9. 

Increase  of  prospecting  and  development  work  in 
Ireland  in  recent  years,  Lyburn,  13989-00 ; in- 
dustries awaiting  development,  14000. 

Diamond  drilling,  Lyburn,  13979-80  ; Mohan,  9740. 
See  also  Industries. 

M unster  Institute  : 

Beamish,  L.  A.,  4804-61 ; Beamish,  R.  H.,  4988- 
5000 ; Campbell,  1421-31,  1434-45 ; Colthunst. 
4788-802;  Dunne,  3789-826;  Gill,  17139-44;. 
Plunkett,  17254-93. 

Memorandum  as  to  working  arrangements  at  (App.. 
XVI.). 

See  also  Teachers  and  Instructors. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art  : 

Re-organisation  of,  Gill,  691. 

Functions  of  Board  of  Visitors,  their  relations  with- 
the  Department ; Gill,  791-800,  17102-15 ; Fal- 
lciner,  13710-24,  13755-7  ; Grubb,  13736,  13742-54, 
13758-78  ; Meredith,  13779-90,  13798-810. 

Plans  of  new  buildings  for  the  Royal  College  of:' 
Science;  Gill,  17097-101;  Falkiner,  13725-35 ;. 
Grubb,  13738-42;  Meredith,  13791-7. 


N. 

National  Library  : 

Re-organisation  of  staff,  Gill,  691. 


0. 

Officers  : 

On  Departmental  Staff. 

Responsibility  of  Vice-President  for  certain  ap- 
pointments, Plunkett,  142-5. 

Patronage  is  properly  vested  in  Department, 
Montgomery,  3336-41 ; Kennedy,  3971-4 ; 
Dunne,  3780. 

Cognisance  of  appointments  by  Council  or  Boards, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3075-7. 

Patronage  should  vest  in  Council  or  Boards, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3075-7  ; Cogan,  11766 ; Corbett, 
4291-316;  Downes,  3208-10;  Hynes,  Rev.  J.,. 
6773-87;  Magee,  9489-91;  Taylor,  9324-63;- 
Wlielan  (App.  LVIII.). 

Nationality  of  persons  appointed  on  Staff  of  De- 
partment and  of  Institutions  centrally  managed  ; 
'Plunkett,  302-5,  659,  17355a;  Campbell,  1605-9, 
1613-4 ; Dunne,  3780-8  ; Barry,  Rev.  R., 
11520-1  ; Toal,  10090-6  ; Bishop  of  Ross,  3075-7  ;- 
Hallinan,  Monsgr.  (App.  (LVI.). 

i 
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Officers — continued. 

On  Departmental  Staff — continued. 

Employment  of  a journalist  on  central  staff  in  the 
preparation  of  leaflets,  Frizelle,  10874 ; Plun- 
, kett,  17300.  , . , , 

Qualifications  of  inspectors  of  technical  classes, 
Le  Fluty,  13652-70  ; Bellingham-Todd,  13678-88. 
Case  of  Mr.  Porter,  Toal,  10144-59;  Taylor,. 

9342-63;  Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15556-63. 
Sufficiency  of  Staff,  Plunkett,  17357-64 ; Gill,  675, 
688-90,  16979a-17111  ; Campbell,  2011-46,  2061- 
7,  15280-4. 


Under  Local  Committees. 

Nationality  of  persons  appointed,  Plunkett,  305 ; 
Campbell,  1605,  1610,  1615-28  ; Huston,  8451-2  ; 
Montgomery,  3336. 

Rule  precluding  the  employment  as  instructors  m 
counties  of  persons  who  are  natives  of  same, 
Campbell,  1628-40 ; M ‘Glynn,  Monsignor,  7185, 
7202-44,  7271-4;  Breen,  Rev.  J.,  5328-30;  Daly, 
(App.  LIX.). 

Appointments  under  local  schemes  ; procedure  and 
powers  of  Department,  Plunkett,  17415 ; 
Fletcher  2363-424,  2861-80. 

Appointment  of  Principal  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Technical  Schools,  Mulligan,  13506-45 ; 
Fletcher,  16647-97 ; Finlay,  Rev.  T.  A.,  3517-31. 
Qualifications  of  teachers  of  technical  schools, 
Clifton,  13641-5. 

Delay  in  appointment  of  instructors,  Campbell, 
151804. 


•Instructors  employed  by  C.D.B.,  mode  of  appoint- 
ment, Porter,  16250-4. 

Substitution  of  resident  local  instructors  for  itiner- 
ants, Doran,  158124,  15824-6,  15866-81 ; Plun- 
kett, 17366-83. 

Return  of  Instructors  employed  in  agricultural 
subjects  in  each  county  (App.  XXXIII.). 

Training  of  teachers  and  itinerant  instructors — 
see  Teachers  and  Instructors. 


P. 


)?EAT  •. 

Peat  fuel  and  peat  moss  litter,  Campbell,  1916-25. 

Plots,  Experimental  and  Demonstration  : —See 
Agricultural  Education 

Potatoes,  Early  : 

Encouragement  of  cultivation  of,  Campbell,  1849- 
71 ; Keller,  Monsgr.,  4637-46  ; O’Neill,  3135-6  ; 
Gore-Booth,  6892.  . 


Potato  Spraying  : — See  Agricultural  Education. 
Poultry  : 


Poultry — continued. 

The  provision  of  improved  marketing  facilities, 
Doran,  16758  ; Egan,  11749-53  ; Meehan,  Rev.  J., 
7029-35;  Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5447;  MacFarlane, 
7424  ; Roberts,  4505  ; Carolan,  6644  ; M' Qua  id, 
9625  ; Monteagle,  5615.  Facilities  afiorded  by  the 
I.A.O.S.,  Anderson,  14508. 

Development  of  industry  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  Ander- 
son, 14493-6,  14520a. 


Primary  Education  : 

Adequacy  of  programme  in  relation  to  subsequent 
technical  and  agricultural  training,  Starkie, 
3847-51 ; Campbell,  2074-6,  2082  ; Fletcher,  2328- 
35,  16801-9  ; Gill,  940-3  ; 976-81 ; Bradley,  8049a  ; 
Carolan,  6649 ; Clifton,  13639-41 ; Crowe,  Rev. 
P.,  5749  ; Delany,  Rev.  J.,  13887  ; Doyle,  Canon, 
11133-9 ; Edmondson,  13024 ; Finlay,  Rev.  T., 
3583-4 ; Forth,  9654 ; Foy,  13647 ; Frizelle, 
10864  ; Henderson,  9450  ; Lark,  8708  ; Larminie, 
6352-8;  Long,  5535;  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7066; 
M‘Kenna,  Rev.  E.,  9697 ; Mescall,  5192,  5195- 
200  ; Montgomery,  3408  ; Moore,  8679-84 ; Neary, 
6935 ; Redington,  6290 ; Smith,  6731 ; Taylor, 
9283,  9290 ; Thomas,  Bro.,  10540-6 ; Waterford, 
Bishop  of,  10395 ; West,  8283 ; Wills  Rev.  J., 
11999. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  at  National  Schools, 
Starkie,  3852-4  ; Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7066. 

Cookery  and  laundry  work  in  National  and  Con- 
vent Schools,  Starkie,  3855-62. 

Domestic  economy  instruction  ; position  of  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to,  Fletcher,  2751-3,  16797-801. 
Domestic  economy  instruction,  compulsory  in  mixed 
schools  having  a female  teacher,  Starkie, 
3863-70. 

Drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  primary 
schools ; Department’s  position  with  respect  to, 
Fletcher,  2719-51. 

Commissioners’  programme  provides  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, Starkie,  3871-3. 

Instruction  of  a practical  character  in  these 
branches  to  children  from  rural  schools,  by  the 
County  Instructors,  is  contemplated  by  Commis- 
sioners’ regulations,  Starkie,  3937-55. 

Provision  of  aid  for  instruction  of  National  School 
pupils  at  technical  classes,  Starkie,  3855 ; 
Carolan,  6649  ; Casey,  Rev.  W.,  5155-6 ; Clow, 
8667-71 ; Delap,  Rev.  A.,  8011-20  ; Delany,  Rev. 
J. , 13904-27 ; Favell,  13483 ; Fogarty,  6054 ; 
Glynn,  5927-34;  Hill,  13956-9. 

Model  Schools;  utilisation  of  as  centres  for  itiner- 
ant instruction,  Doyle,  Canon,  11122-5 ; East- 
hope,  13469-70.  Utilisation  of  as  technical 
schools,  Starkie,  3955-62. 

See  also  Teachers  and  Instructors,  Horticul- 
tural Instruction,  and  Continuation  Classes. 


Successful  working  of  Department’s  scheme  An 
trim,  M‘ Canoe,  8804-10,  8828-32  ; M ‘Connell 
8894-9 ; Turtle,  8853 ; Carlow,  Hanlon,  11350 
Cavan,  M'Quaid,  9625;  Lough,  12281;  Corl 
Roberts,  4503-7,  4548;  Down,  Megaw,  12486 
Sharman-Crawford,  9068-74 ; Young,  9238 
’ Fermanagh,  Archdale,  8246 
Hall,  8271  ; West,  8272 ; Galway,  Hynes,  6195-9 
Burke,  6115 ; Kilkenny,  Connellan,  11311 
King  s,  Egan,  11745-53  ; Leitrim,  Keane,  6823-5 
Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7027-8 ; Louth,  Dolan,  13414-7 
Mayo  Carolan,  6644,  6675;  Clarke,  6628a-30 
rrer,nih'  ?,ve*aTf  14686  i Kennedy,  4050-6  ; Stee: 
11704;  Monaghan,  Rushe,  10176-8;  Roscommo • 

S vnT.’  t 3'60  5 ^eary-  8957'8  ^ Sli90,  Kean 
7170-1,  Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723;  Tyron 
Dallmger,  7355 ; Eaton,  7459-61 ; MacFarlan 

^495'b:  ugeS 

11463-6  ; Wicklow,  Carey,  12915 
Scheme  for  1906  (App.  XL.). 

Scheme  inoperative  in  TAmeridt,  Casey,  Rev.  Pi 
5173;  Vaughan,  5707. 

Object  of  scheme  and  steps  taken  by  Department  f 
p^e7elo,fment.of„thfe  industry,  Campbell,  1495-154 
Poultry  farm  m Tyrone,  Dallinger,  7355,  7391  • aj 

» 88om'  882a-32; 

. skz; Hi®“' 


R. 

Railway  Rates  : — See  Transit  and  Railway  Rates. 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  : 

Functions  of,  Gill,  691  ; Moore,  14364a  (see  Sum- 
mary of  his  evidence). 


Royal  College  of  Science  : 

Re-organisation  of  College,  its  functions  and  rela- 
tions to  Department,  Gill,  690-2  ; Fletcher,  2668- 
81 ; Campbell,  1315,  1320-35,  1482. 

• Plans  of  new  buildings,  Gill,  17097-101 ; Falkiner, 
13725-35  ; Grubb,  13738-42  ; Meredith,  13791-7. 
See  also  Scholarships,  and  Teachers  and  Instruc- 
tors, training  of. 


Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  : 

Suggested  co-operation  of  Department  with,  Shar- 
man-Crawford, 9052-64. 

Royal  Veterinary  College: 

Ciaims  upon  the  Department’s  funds,  Nixon,  14019- 
95;  Gill,  17116-38. 
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•Scholarships  : 

At  Central  Institutions. 

Albert  Agricultural  College,  Campbell,  1336-55. 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  Fletcher, 

Royal  ’College  of  Science,  Fletcher,  2710 ; Campbell, 
1323-7 ; Gill,  958-64. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  Fletcher,  2710. 

Under  local  schemes. 

For  boys  from  National  schools  tenable  at  secondary 
schools,  Fletcher,  2257-8,  2710,  2715-8;  Breen, 
Rev.  M.,  5350-1;  Poe,  11280;  Galvin,  6269; 
Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5441 ; Dennehy,  10624 ; Delany, 
Rev.  J.,  13892-902. 

Industrial  scholarships,  Fletcher,  2440-1,  2710. 

At  Trades  Preparatory  schools,  Fletcher,  2710. 

At  resident  schools  of  domestic  economy,  Fletcher, 
2710. 

Commercial  scholarships,  Fletcher,  2656-66,  2710 ; 
Edmondson,  13025-42. 

Insufficiency  of  funds  for  scholarships,  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  10374. 

University  scholarships,  proposed  establishment  of, 
Ennis,  11067-74. 

•School  Gardens:— See  Horticultural  Instruction. 


School  op  Art:— See  Metropolitan  School  op  Art. 

Science  and  Art  Grants  See  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. 


Sea  Fisheries  :— See  Fisheries. 


^Secondary  Schools : 

Department’s  programme  of  practical  instruction  in 
experimental  science,  drawing,  manual  instruc- 
tion . and  domestic  economy ; the  systems  of  in- 
spection and  examination,  Fletcher,  2111,  2178- 
91 ; 16774 a-83,  16810-7  ; Starkie,  3914-6  ; Crehan, 
Very  Rev.  Dr.,  16173-90;  Anderson,  Rev.  W., 
16077-109 ; Hennessy,  Rev.  Brother,  16145-71 ; 
Thompson,  Mrs.,  16042-75  ; Bishop  of  Waterford, 
10367 ; Bishop  of  Elphin,  3489-92  ; Finlay,  Rev. 
T.,  3544-51 ; Carolan,  6649. 

Laboratories,  provision  of,  Fletcher,  2111-44 ; 
multiplication  of,  Fletcher,  16817-21 ; Bradley, 
8068-9 ; Lynch,  8086 ; Bishop  of  Waterford, 
10400-7. 

Establishment  of  Committee  of  Heads  of  Secondary 
Schools,  and  its  work,  Fletcher,  2189-91. 

Action  of  Executive  Government  in  withholding  an 
Inspectorate,  Finlay,  Rev.  T.,  3545-8,  3561-75 ; 
Starkie,  3898-912. 

See  also  Domestic  Economy,  Manual  Instruction, 
Scholarships,  Teachers  and  Instructors,  train- 
ing of. 

Seeds  : — See  Agricultural  Education. 

•Sheep  Breeding  : 

Department’s  scheme  not  now  operative  except  in 
Wicklow  and  the  congested  districts,  Campbell 
1771-2  ; 16433.  Re-issue  of  scheme  recommended, 
Darby,  King’s  County,  13836-8  ; Hall,  Monaqhan, 
8264. 

Sheep-dipping  ; action  of  County  Councils,  Camp- 
bell, 16434 ; steps  taken  by  Congested  Districts 
Board,  Porter,  16228-31. 

Operations  of  Congested  Districts  Board’s  scheme ; 
number  of  rams  supplied  by  Board  and  terms  on 
which  provided,  Porter,  16228. 

Provision  of  ewes  recommended,  Doran,  15750. 

Shows  : — See  County  and  Local  Shows. 


Stations,  Agricultural: — See  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation. 


Swine  Scheme  : 

Working  of,  in  Antrim,  Coey,  9588-9 ; M'Clure, 
10313 ; Armagh,  Huston,  8495-501 ; Murphy, 
8547 ; Cavan,  Clifford,  9888 ; Cork,  Roberts, 
4540 ; Down,  Bell,  9153-60 ; Dickson,  9113-7 ; 
Robb,  9135-9  ; Sharman- Craw  ford,  9075-9  ; Young, 
9250  ; Fermanagh,  Archdale,  8240  ; Hall,  8264  ; 
Galway,  Burke,  6114-5  ; Kildare,  Behan,  12838 
9 ; Kilkenny,  Butler,  11337 ; King's,  Darby, 
13838  ; Leitrim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7036  ; Limerick, 
Shaw,  5813-4,  5821-5  ; Mayo,  Clarke,  6631 ; Lar- 
minie,  6386 ; Boscommon,  Galvin,  6253 ; Sligo, 
Flanagan,  7142;  Tipperary,  Crowe,  Rev.  P., 
5723 ; Tyrone,  Dallinger,  7362 ; Montgomery, 
3415 ; Waterford,  Boyle,  10695 ; Coughlan, 
10967 ; Dennehy,  10628 ; Wicklow,  Carey,  12895. 
Amount  allocated  and  estimated  expenditure  on 
premiums  to  boars  in  each  county  in  1906  (App. 
XXIV.). 

Scheme  for  1906  (App.  XL VII.). 

Disapproval  of  type  of  boar  supplied,  Huston, 
8495-501 ; Lockhart,  10239-45 ; Robb,  9135-9 ; 
Dickson,  9113-7 ; Young,  9250  ; Daly  (App. 
LIX.). 

Approval  of  type  of  boar  supplied,  Bell,  9158-9  ; 

Sharman-Crawford,  9075-9 ; Montgomery,  3415. 
Licensing  of  boars,  Huston,  8501-4. 

Prices  charged  for  boars  excessive,  Boyle,  10695 ; 
M'Clure,  10313. 

Boar  premiums  since  1901  (App.  XI.). 

Premiums  for  boars  should  be  increased,  Archdale, 
8240. 

Provision  of  sows  recommended,  Doran,  15750  ; 
Behan,  12838-9. 

Difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  boars,  Campbell, 
1761,  1768-70. 

Number  of  premiums ; amounts  allocated  and  ex- 
pended annually  under  Department’s  scheme, 
Campbell  .1756-62  ; supplementary  provision  for 
congested  districts,  Campbell,  1784. 

Operations  of  Congested  Districts  Board’s  scheme, 
Porter,  16232-3. 

Development  of  the  bacon-curing  industry  by 
I.A.O.S.,  Anderson,  14528-57. 

See  also  Co-operation. 


Teachers  and  Instructors,  Training  of  : 

In  primary  schools. 

Supplementary  instruction  of  National  School  tea- 
chers in  elementary  science,  drawing,  cookery, 
etc.,  Starkie,  3855,  3925-7. 

Supplementary  training,  at  technical  classes,  of 
National  School  teachers  in  drawing,  manual  in- 
struction and  experimental  science,  Starkie,  3928  ; 
Fletcher,  2855,  2857  ; Woollatt,  8636-50  ; Taylor, 
9285. 

Suggested  supplementary  course  of  agricultural  in- 
struction for  elementary  school  teachers,  Finlay, 
Rev.  T.,  3586-94. 

In  secondary  schools. 

Training  of  teachers  in  laboratory  work  by  attend- 
ance at  Summer  courses  organised  by  Department, 
and  by  other  exceptional  means,  Fletcher,  2150-9  ; 
cost  of  such  courses,  2156,  2171. 

Under  local  schemes. 

Training  of  male  teachers  and  specialists  in  agri- 
culture at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Campbell, 
1320-35,  1482;  at  the  Albert  College,  1336-75, 
1421 ; at  the  agricultural  stations  at  Athenry, 
Clonakilty,  and  Ballyhaise,  1374-89.  _ 

Training  of  female  teachers  in  dairying,  poultry- 
keeping, etc.,  at  the  Munster  Institute,  Campbell, 
1421-31,  1434-45. 

Training  of  instructors  in  horticulture,  Moore, 
14364a— 74,  14428-41. 

Training  of  itinerant  teachers — in  domestic  economy, 
Fletcher,  2267-9,  2695,  2710 ; in  manual  instruc- 
tion, 2260-3. 


‘.Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch: 

Organisation  and  work  of,  Plunkett,  459 ; Gill, 
683-90  ; Adams,  2884-3022. 

Leaflets,  dissemination  of,  Campbell,  1844-9  ; Can- 
trell, 3265;  Adams,  2992-4. 

See  also  Agricultural  Education,  Leaflets. 


Technical  Instruction  : 

Distribution  of  the  sum  of  £55,000  for  purposes  of 
technical  instruction,  Plunkett,  534-56 ; Fletcher, 
2244 ; supplemental  grant  of  £7,500  from  Agri- 
cultural Board,  2248,  2302,  and  of  £7,000  out 
of  Development  Grant,  2828-52. 
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Technical  Instruction— continued. 

' Hardship  resulting  to  Cork  by  adoption  of  popu- 
lation as  the  basis  of  distribution,  Dowling,  Kev. 
P.  J.,  15594-7. 


Working  of  Schemes  in  Boy'! 

(a.)  Urban  Districts ; Athlone,  Dean  Campbell,  See  ah 
V 6433-40  ; Ballinasloe,  Glynn,  5951-9  ; ^ Bangor, 

Taylor,  9261;  Blackrock,  Hayes,  13909-11;  Hill,  Tillage 
13956-72  ; Galway,  M ‘Donnell,  6298  ; Clarke,  Rev. 

Dr.  5870-92;  Redington,  6286-94;  Holywood,  Eimou 
Patterson,  8904;  Kilkenny,  Phillips  11404-5 , 

Kurgan,  Lark,  8688-723 ; Moore,  8679-86 ; White,  W., 

8725-800  ; Portadown,  Richardson,  8657-61 ; Clow,  Lnn 
8666-77 ; Woollatt,  8586-655 ; Bathmmes,  Ed- 
mondson,  13024-69;  Sligo,  Hynes,  Rev.  J.  J.,  mal1 

6731 ; Foley,  6845 ; Ardill,  Canon,  7094 ; Smith,  See  al 
6731 ; Bishop  of  Elphin,  3452,  3493-6 ; Strabane, 

Clarke,  Rev.  G.,  8164-74;  Tipperary,  Forde,  Rev. 

J.,  5438-43;  Flynn,  5506-26;  Youghal,  Keller,  Tobacco 
Monsignor,  4569-83.  . Steps 


Technical  Instruction— continued. 

7145 ; M'Donald,  4885-6 ; Montgomery,  3408 ; 
Murphy,  Rev.  A.,  5694  ; Phillips,  11405  ; Smith, 
6731 ; Waterford,  Bishop  of,  10374.  _ 
Department’s  contributions  towards  buildings,  Gill, 
859-61;  Fletcher,  2337. 

See  also  Finance  and  Industries. 


Encouragement  of,  Campbell,  15243,  16515-26 ; 
Bishop  of  Ross,  3078-83,  3099-3110  ; Casey,  Rev. 
W.,  8135;  Carolan,  6644;  Doyle,  Canon,  11128-9; 
Ennis,  11013 ; Everard,  14671 ; Lynch,  8135 ; 
Monteagle,  5599-602  ; Plunkett,  17389-98  ; Sweet- 
man,  14298-301;  Whelan  (App.  LVIII.). 

See  also  Winter  Dairying. 


(b.)  County  Boroughs.  Belfast,  Henderson,  9450  ; 
Magee  9488-526  ; Forth,  9543-63 ; Cork,  Dowling, 
Rev.  P.  J.,  15551,  15594-620;  Dublin,  Mulligan, 
13491-628 ; Limerick,  Murphy,  Rev.  A.,  5628-94  ; 
Long,  5531-45  ; Londonderry,  Armstrong,  8336-49  ; 
O’Kane,  8380  ; Waterford,  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
10363-81 ; O’Sullivan,  10750-804. 

(c.)  Counties.  Antrim,  Turtle,  8853 ; M'Oanoe, 
8832  ; Carlow,  Delany,  Rev.  J.,  13887-927  ; Cavan, 
Clifford,  9894-9904;  O’Hanlon,  10180-213;  Clare, 
Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5330-5;  Mescall,  5204;  Cork, 
M ‘Donald,  4896-929  ; Donegal,  O’Doherty,  7659- 
60 ; Fermanagh,  Hall,  8271 ; West,  8272-5, 
8283-9 ; Galway,  Daly,  6131-40 ; M'Donnell, 
6295  ; Glynn,  5911-34,  5936-46  ; Fogarty,  6042-4  ; 
Kerry,  0’Raord.an,  Canon,  4473-7 ; Kildare, 
Favell,  13473 ; Kilkenny,  Phillips,  11404-5 ; 
King's,  O’Reilly,  Rev.  E.,  13138,  13187-202; 
Humphreys,  Rev.  J.,  13356-9 ; Limerick, 


Steps  taken  by  Department  in  the  cultivation  and 
curing  of,  Campbell,  1886-1916,  15227-30 ; Ennis, 
11013. 


Trades  Preparatory  Schools  : 

Establishment  of  and  sources  from  which  financed, 
Fletcher,  2205-33.  Their  number  limited,  2205, 
2228.  Their  functions ; provision  and  methods 
of  such  schools  in  England,  2591-611.  Scholar- 
ships at,  2710. 

Suitability  of — Belfast,  Forth,  10318-24 ; Magee, 
9496-526  ; Dublin,  Rev.  Brother  Hennessy,  16191- 
213 ; Kilkenny,  Canon  Doyle,  11166 ; Butler, 
11369-94 ; Phillips,  11405-31  ; Limerick,  Mont- 
eagle, 5576-7 ; Wexford,  Ennis,  11075. 

Establishment  of  advocated,  Poe,  11281 ; Dean 
Campbell,  6441-4. 

See  also  Primary  Education  and  Continuation 
Classes. 


Te™°  s“001'  " Ecom: 


Dolan,  13414 ; Eastiopo,  13423-70 1 Mujo,  Caio-  . , “ . , „ . , 

lan  6644 ; iClarke,  6531-632 ; Queen’s,  Poe,  Re-orgamsation  and  functions  of,  Fletcher,  2695. 

112k);  "Roscommon,  Galvin,  6266-70;  Tipperary,  (See  also  Domestic  Economy,  Scholarships, 
Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723-38;  Tyrone,  Bradley,  8034-  Teachers  and  Instructors,  training  of). 

49a  ; Lynch,  8086-103 ; Glasgow,  8176 ; Delap, 

Rev.  A.  H.,  7996,  8026 ; W aim-ford,  Boyle,  10699-  Transit  and  Railway  Rates. 


706. 

Suggested  payment  by  County  Councils  of  capita- 
tion fees  for  students  under  instruction  at  Urban 
Technical  Classes,  who  are  non-resident  in  the 
urban  district,  Clow,  8673-4. 

Infrequency  of  Inspectors’  visits  to  technical 
schools,  Clifton,  13632-5  ; Flynn,  5508. 

Technical  training  to  girls  at  Loughglynn,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  3499. 

Transfer  of  technical  education  to  an  authority 
other  than  the  Department,  Cogan,  11879-93. 

Acquisition  of  Petty  Sessions  Court  Houses  in  rural 
districts  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction, 
Power,  10920-7  ; Ennis,  11033-7. 

Issue  of  loans  for  Village  Halls  as  centres  for  in- 
struction, Ennis,  11033-5  ; O’Hanlon,  10180-9. 

Inadequacy  of  existing  provision  for  higher  technical 
education,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  3447-51. 

Technological  subjects  for  which  grants  were  made 
in  England  before  and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1899 ; Fletcher,  2564-80,  2586-7,  2612-7. 

Expenditure  on  technical  instruction  in  England 
and  Ireland,  Bishop  of  W aterford,  11046-50 ; 
Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15620-1 ; Fletcher,  2092-7. 

Science  and  Art  Grants.  Number  of  schools  in  re- 
ceipt of  grants  in  1900-1  and  amount  paid, 
Fletcher,  2090.  Administration  of  grants  -trans- 
ferred to  Department,  2104.  Revised  scheme  of 
grants  to  non-secondary  schools,  2425-30,  2581-6, 
2760-80. 

Building  grants.  Provision  of  recommended.  An- 
drews, 8961-2 ; Ardill,  Ganon,  7097-112 ; Arm- 
strong, 8336-41 ; Bradley,  8049a  ; Breen,  Rev.  M. , 
5332-5;  Clarke,  Rev.  G.,  8165  ; Cogan,  11877; 
Delap,  Rev.  A.  H.,  8001,  8028;  Dowling,  Rev. 
P.  J. , 15633-53 ; Easthorpe,  13423-65  ; Edmond- 
son, 13024,  13063-7 ; Elphin,  Bishop  of,  3452 ; 
Favell,  13483;  Forde,  Rev.  J.,  5440;  Forth, 
10325-58  ; Glasgow,  8180-91 ; Henderson,  9450  ; 
Hill,  13956 ; Humphreys,  Rev.  J.,  13359-60 ; 
Hynes,  Rev.  J.,  6731;  Long,  5533;  M'Donagh, 


Powers  of  Department ; action  taken  and  results, 
Plunkett,  432-48 ; Gill,  1188-1207 ; Cantrell, 
3292-310. 

Intervention  of  Department  under  Section  17  (1) 
of  Act  of  1899,  Plunkett,  433-4,  440-2,  444 ; Gill, 
1192 ; Cantrell,  3292-310. 

Transit  of  animals,  action  of  Department,  Cant- 
rell, 3285  ; Prentice,  15510-1. 

Inspection  and  supervision  of  live  stock  at  ports ; 
improvements  effected  in  steamships,  Prentice, 
15514-6 ; fittings  on  cattle-carrying  steamers, 
15526-9 ; overcrowding  in  pens,  15530-42. 

Treatment  of  cattle  at  railway  stations ; seizure 
of  trucks  by  drovers  ; supervision  by  railway  em- 
ployes and  police,  Kennedy,  12956-81 ; Prentice, 
15513-4,  15520-5 ; Reeves,  13122-33. 

Transit  of  agricultural  produce;  action  of  De- 
partment, Cantrell,  3286-91. 

Offer  of  Department  to  aid  industrial  enterprise 
by  giving  a rebate  on  freights,  Plunkett,  429-31. 

Prejudicial  effect  of  railway  rates  on  agricultural 
development,  Breen,  Rev.  M.,  5328 ; Hynes. 
6204;  Lee,  Rev.  T.,  5396;  Gosselin,  7980-2; 
Ennis,  11023-5 ; Frizelle,  10880  ; Whelan  (App. 
LVIII.). 

Resolution  of  Counoil  of  Agriculture  in  favour  of 
purchase  of  railways,  Plunkett,  446-8. 

Facilities  for  transit  of  fish  by  steamer  services  on 
West  Coast  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  lane, 
14813-43. 

Tuberculosis  in  Cattle: — See  Cattle  Breeding. 


Valuation  Office: 

Department’s  relations  with,  Plunkett,  493. 
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VETERINARY  BRANCH  : 

Functions  and  powers  of  ; co-operation  with  English 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Cantrell,  3267 ; Ikerrin, 
16018-21,  16031-2. 

Inspectorate,  Cantrell,  3271. 

Diseases  scheduled  under  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  Cantrell,  3267 ; action  taken  for 
suppression  of  diseases  and  results  attained,  3268- 
77. 

Glanders  and  swine  fever,  alleged  inaction  of  De- 
portment, Mooney,  11654-68 ; Hedley,  14216-8, 
14226-8. 

Compensation  for  cattle  slaughtered  for  pleuro- 
pneumonia paid  wholly  from  Imperial  funds, 
Cantrell,  3273-5 ; suggested  payment  from  same 
source  of  compensation  in  other  cases  where  local 
rates  are  contributory,  Watson,  12028-48 ; Hed- 
ley, 14236. 

Control  and  eradication  of  scheduled  diseases  by 
local  authorities  Watson,  12048-54 ; Hedley, 
14240. 

Licences  for  the  removal  of  animals  under  restric- 
tions, Watson,  12055-7 ; Hedley,  14240. 

Epizootic  lymphangitis,  as  to  notification  to  local 
authorities  by  Army  Authorities,  Watson,  12058- 
70;  Sweetman,  14301-10;  Moonc-v,  11648-54  ; Hed- 
ley, 14219-26. 

Importation  of  Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules  Order, 
1906,  ineffectiveness  of,  Watson,  12070-2  ; Hedley, 
14240. 

Mallein  Test,  its  enforcement  by  legislative  powers, 
Watson,  12092-7  ; Hedley,  14240. 

Slaughter  of  pigs  under  Swine  Fever  Order  without 
the  knowledge  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Wat- 
son, 12103-7;  Hedley,  14247-54. 

Private  slaughter-houses  in  Dublin,  Watson, 
12099-102;  Hedley,  14243-7,  14255. 

Proportion  of  fines  payable  to  local  authorities  in 
proceedings  instituted  by  them ; suggested  amend 
ing  legislation,  Watson,  12107-9 ; Hedley,  14255. 

Transfer  to  local  authority  of  power  to  grant  licences 
under  the  Public  Sales  and  Lairs  Order,  Watson, 
12107 ; Hedley,  14256. 

Supervision  of  dairy  yards  in  rural  districts, 
Cameron,  13691-8;  Watson,  12072-91:  Kennedy, 
12997-8;  Hedley,  14236-40. 

Communication  to  local  authorities  of  reports  of 
Department’s  inspectors,  Watson,  12097-9  ; Hed- 
ley, 14240-3. 


Veterinary  Branch — continued. 

Suggested  delegation  of  lccal  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  from 
County  Councils  to  Committees  of  Agriculture, 
Huston,  8523-9. 

See  also  Transit  and  Railway  Rates  and  Veter- 
inary Hygiene. 

Veterinary  Hygiene: 

Appreciation  and  beneficial  results  of  lectures, 
Cavan,  Clifford,  9884 ; Reeves,  13076-8 ; Galway, 
Burke,  6116 ; Hynes,  6200  ; Kilkenny,  Connellan, 
11313-4 ; Leitrim,  Meehan,  Rev.  J.,  7075  ; Mayo, 
Carolan,  6674 ; Sligo,  Flanagan,  7136 ; Tipperary, 
Crowe,  Rev.  P.,  5723;  T Vex  ford,  Rice,  10496. 

Extent  of  losses  caused  by  disease  amongst  live  stock 
and  effects  of  lectures  delivered,  Mason,  12293- 
316. 

Diseases  in  cattle,  special  investigations  by  Depart- 
ment, Campbell,  1930-4,  1952. 

The  need  for  further  Veterinary  advice  and  assis- 
tance, Mescail,  5192 ; Darby,  13813-24  ; Carolan, 
6674. 

Scarcity  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mason,  12998-300. 

Suggested  distribution,  in  leaflet  form,  of  reports 
of  lectures,  Clifford,  9954-60. 

Establishment  of  Veterinary  Dispensaries,  Bolger. 
10592-3 ; Ennis,  11051,  Hynes,  6200  ; Hedlev, 
14231-5;  Mason,  12302-24. 

Scheme  of  Veterinary  assistance  proposed  by 
Wexford  County  Committee,  Ennis,  11051. 

Vice-President: — See  Department  op  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 


w, 

Warble  Fly  in  Cattle: — See  Cattle  Breeding. 

Winter  Classes  in  Agriculture:-—  See  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

Winter  Dairying  : 

Encouragement  of,  Anderson,  14561-9 ; Bishop  of 
Ross,  3078-83,  3099-3110  ; Campbell,  15243,  16515- 
26;  Dowling,  Rev.  P.  J.,  15714-6;  M ‘Donnell, 
5759  ; Monteagle,  5599-602  ; Plunkett,  17389-98  ; 
Porter,  16294-7. 

See  also  Tillage  and  Butter-making. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION, 
IRELAND. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  APRIL  27th,  1906. 

At  the  Irish  Office,  Westminster,  London. 


Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.,  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Feancis  Geant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


(Chairman). — The  Secretary  will  read  the  terms  of 
*he  Reference. 

The  Secretary  read: — “To  inquire  into  and  re- 
“ port  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Agriculture  and 
“ Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,  consti- 
“ tuting  the  Department,  and  the  methods  which  the 
“ Department  has  followed  in  carrying  out  those 
“provisions,  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
“ well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  Ireland ; whether 


“ any,  and,  if  so,  what  changes  are  desirable  in 
“ those  provisions  and  methods ; and  to  report  also 
“ upon  the  relations  of  the  Department  to  the 
“ Council  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Agricultural  Board, 
“ and  to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction;  upon 
“ its  relations  to  local  statutory  bodies ; upon  the 
“ funds  at  its  disposal,  and  the  modes  of  employing 
“ them ; and  upon  its  position  in  regard  to  other 
“Departments,  especially  those  charged  with  edu- 
" cational  functions.” 


Right  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour  examined. 


April  27, 1906. 


1.  (Chairman). — You  were  Chief  Secretary  at  the  time 
when  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ire- 
land) Act  was  passed  in  1899? — Yes,  I became  Chief 
Secretary  in  1895,  and  I held  office  until  the  autumn  of 
1900.  The  Act  was  passed  in  1899,  but  did  not  oome 
into  operation  until  1st  April,  1900.  The  Committee 
will  see,  therefore,  that  I am  not  in  a position  to 
.give  any  evidence  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the  Act, 
but  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any  information  I 
can  with  respect  to  the  general  objects  at  which  it 
aimed,  and  the  considerations  which  guided  us  in 
framing  its  provisions. 

2.  I think  that  is  what  the  Committee  specially  de- 
sired to  have  from  you  as  we  can  have  it  from  no 
•one  else.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  led  up  to 
the  passing  of  this  Act — I believe  a Bill  was  brought 
in  two  years  before  with  the  same  object? — Yes,  there 
was  a Bill  brought  in  in  1897,  and  I may  say  that 
•even  before  that  time  the  subject  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Irish  Government.  No  one  who  has 
•at  all  studied  the  condition  of  Ireland  can  fail  to 
*ee  the  great  importance  of  so  far  as  possible  pro- 
moting the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
agriculture  in  particular  h,as  long  been  in  a very  back- 
ward condition,  and  is,  of  course,  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  Ireland.  We  actually  had  a Bill  drafted  for 
creating  a Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  session 
■of  1896,  almost  immediately  after  the  Government  of 
the  day  came  into  office,  but  it  was  proved  impossible 
to  proceed  with  it  because  time  could  not  be  found 
for  the  purpose.  However,  I don’t  think  that  that 
delay  as  a matter  of  fact  was  of  anv  disadvantage, 
because  during  the  year  1896  the  Committee  which  is 
known  as  the  Recess  Committee,  and  which  was  as- 
sembled under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  issued  an  extremely  interesting  and  valuable 
report,  which  was  of  very  great  use  to  the  Government 
in  drafting  their  measure  introduced  in  the  session 
■of  1897. 

3.  The  Recess  Committee,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  its  history,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Parliamentary  recess? — It  derives  its  name 
from  having  been  started  during  the  Parliamentary 
recess,  though!  I think  it  sat  for  a year  before  its 
report  was  issued.  The  1897  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  read  a first  time,  and,  I 
think,  read  a second  time,  but  of  that  I won’t  be  quite 


certain ; it  was  ultimately  withdrawn  on  the  under- 
taking of  the  Government  to  introduce,  in  the  Right  Hon 
following  year,  a measure  for  the  reform  of  the  Gerald 
Irish  Local  Government,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  ques-  Balfour, 
tion  of  establishing  a Board  of  Agriculture  could  use- 
fully wait  until  the  reform  of  Irish  Local  Government 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  and  Irish  local  authorities 
could  be  utilised  in  connection  with  the  Act  creating  a 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

4.  And  in  fact  the  Local  Government  Bill  was 
introduced  in  1898  and  passed  into  law? — It  was  in- 
troduced in  1898  and  pasged  into  law,  and  the  other 
Bill  followed  in  1899. 

5.  That  appears  to  lead  up  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Act  of  1899  and  the  Bill  of  1397?— Yes, 
there  were  some  very  important  differences  between  the 
two ; both  Bills  provided  for  the  concentration  under 
a single  department  of  the  various  functions  connected 
with  agriculture  which  had  been  previously  distributed 
among  a number  of  different  Government  departments, 
and  both  Bills  provided  an  endowment  to  be  applied 
to  the  encouragement  and  development  of  ruiral  in- 
dustries in  Ireland.  But  the  Bill  of  1897  was  con- 
fined to  'agriculture  and  other  rural  industries,  and 
did  not  extend,  like  the  Bill  of  1899,  to  technical  in- 
struction. Again,  the  endowment  provided  in  the  Bill 
of  1897  w.as  very  much  smaller  than  that  subsequently 
provided  in  the  Bill  of  1899.  But  most  important  of 
aU,  the  machinery  for  administering  the  endowment 
was  totally  different  in  the  two  cases.  With  respect 
to  that  last  point,  the  machinery  for  administering  the 
endowment,  perhaps  I had  better  deal  with  it  when  I 
come  to  the  1899  Bill. 

6.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us,  shortly,  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Act  of  1899  ? — I think  I have 
mentioned  them  incidentally  in  answer  to  the  last 
question.  There  was  first  of  all  the  organisation, 
under  ,a  single  department,  of  ' functions  hitherto 
scattered  .among  a number  of  -different  departments, 
and  there  was  the  question  of  State  aid  for  the  en- 
couragement and  development  of  'agriculture  and  other 
rural  industries,  and  lastly,  there  was  the  promotion 
of  technical  education. 

7.  Now  I will  ask  you  a general  question.  Mr. 

Balfour,  whether  you  can  assist  us  by  explaining  or 
making  any  statement  as  to  the  intentions  and  motives 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  in  connection  with  any  of 
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April  27, 1906. 

night  Hon. 

Gerald 

Balfour. 


the  objects  that  you  have  just  mentioned  ? I don’t 
hnow  that  I can  add  very  much  to  _ the  statements 
made  by  me  in  speeches  both  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  Parliament  at  the  time,  and.  of  course  after  an 
interval  of  six  or  seven  years  my  memory  as  ..to  the 
details  of  the' Act  is  not  quite  as  fresh  as  it  -was, 
but,  however,  I will  endeavour  to  answer  the  question 
as  well  as  I can.  With  Tegard  to  that  part  of  the 
Act  which  deals  with  the  transfer  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  powers  and  duties  previously  discharged 
by  other  Government  departments,  I don’t  know  that 
there  is  very  much  to  be  said.  Concentration  of  that 
kind  obviously  constitutes  an  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion, and  ought,  therefore,  to  add  both  to  efficiency 
and  economy. 

8.  Previously  these  duties  belonged  to  a great  num- 
ber of  departments  ? — Quite  half  a dozen  different  de- 
partments, I should  say.  The  list  of  duties  trans- 
ferred will  be  found  in  the  2nd  clause  of  the  Act ; 
they  are  very  extensive.  So  far  as  this  part  of  the 
Act  was  concerned  its  principle  w,as  really  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Act  establishing  a Board  of  Agriculture 
in  England,  though,  of  course,  in.  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish Act  technical  instruction  was  not  included.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice  in  connec- 
tion _ with  these  transferred  functions  that  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  so  transferred  is 
altogether  independent  of  any,  advisory  board  or 
council  such  as  is  set'  up  in  Part  2 of  the  Act;  in 
other  words,  such  functions,  let  us  say,  as  were  dis- 
charged up  to  that  time  by  the  Veterinary  Department 
in  Ireland  would  continue  to  be  discharged,  by  the  new 
‘Department  without  the  Council  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  having  any  right  to  a say  . in 
the  matter,  and  so  with  the  other  transferred  duties. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  Irish  Act,  so  far  as  political 
novelty. is  concerned,  centres  in  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  application  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal .of  the  Department  to  what  'are  defined  an  the  Act 
as  '“the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries!” and  of  “ sea  fisheries.”  If  the  Committee. will 
turn  to  Clause  15,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
monies  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  they 
will  see  that  the  endowment,  as  I may  call  it,  amounts 
to  a very  considerable  sum.  The  annual  endowment, 

I think,  approaches  very  nearly  the  sum  of  £170,000  a 
year,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a capital  sum 
of  between  £150,000  and  £200,000  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department.  Of  th?  annual  in- 
come, which  amounts  to  between  £160,000  'and 
£170,000,  £55,000  was  set  apart  in  the  Act  to  be 
applied  for  promoting  technical  instruction,  and 
£10,000  was  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  sea  fisheries. 
But,.  deducting  these  from  the  total  annual  income 
provided,  the  Committee  will  see  that  there  remains  a 
sum  of  something  like  £100,000,  and  this  was  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  Department,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  ^qard  of  Agriculture,  as  I 
shall  presently  explain,  but  otherwise  it  was  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  Department  to  be  applied  to  what 
the  Act  describes  as  “purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  rural  industries”  and  also  of  “ the  purposes  of  sea 
fisheries.”  The  definition,  of  those  expressions  was 
deliberately  made  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  as  wide 
as  possible,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
of  the  Committee,  if  they  have  got  a copy  of  the  Act 
to  just  turn  to  those  definitions  ; they  are  contained  in 
Clause  30: — 

" The  expression  ‘ the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  rural  .industries’  includes  the  aiding,  improv- 
ing and  developing  of  agriculture,  horticulture, 
forestry,  dairying,  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle  and 
other _ live  .stock  and  poultry,  home  and  cottage  in- 
dustries, the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax,  in- 
land fisheries  and  any  industries  immediately  con- 
nected with  and  subservient  to  any  of  the  said 
matters  and  any  instruction  relating  thereto,  and 
shall  also  include  the  aiding  or  facilitating  of  the 

■ carriage. and  distribution  of  produce.”  And  “the 
expression  ‘the  purposes  of  sea  fisheries’  includes 
the  construction  of  piers  and  harbours,  the  supply 
of  fishing  boats  and  gear,  investigation  into,  the 

■ habits  of  fish  and  methods  of  fishing,  instruction  in 
- fishing,  the  encouragement  of  any  industries  im- 

■ mediately  connected  with  and  subservient  to  fishing, 
the  supervision  and  protection  of  fishing  grounds’ 
and  the  enforcement  of  bye-laws  relating  to  fishing.” 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  draw  definitions  of  these  expressions  more 
coihprehensive  than  those  which  were  actually  inserted 
jh  ’the  Act.  A similar  elasticity  and  freedom  are 


allowed  as  regards  the  methods  which  it  is  open  to  the 
Department  to  employ  in  the  application  of  the  en- 
dowment for  these  purposes.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
limitation  to  which  we  attached  great  importance,  and 
which  will  be  found,  I think,  in  the  6th  sub-section 
of  Clause.  16 • 

“ The  Department  shall  not  in  the  absence  of 
special  considerations,  apply  or  approve  of  the  ap- 
plication of  money  under  this  section  (other  than 
the  capital  sums  in  this  section  mentioned)  to 
schemes  tin  respect  of  which  aid  is  not  given  out  of 
money  provided  by  local  authorities  or  from  other 
local  sources.” 

The  aim  we  set  ourselves  throughout  was  that  State 
aid  should  riot  .be  a substitute  for  local  enterprise  or 
initiative,  but  should  really  be  used  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  develop  it,  ,and  we  attached  therefore  very 
great  importance  to  that  sub-section. 

9. '  That,  I'  suppose,  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
the  historical  connection  of  this  Act  with  the  Act  of 
the  preceding  year  is  of  importance;  it  is  not  until 
you  get  the  local  authorities  developed  and  organised 
you  can  apply  this  measure  ? — The  fact  that  reform  of 
local  government  had  taken  place  enabled  us  to  organise 
the  machinery  on  lines  quite  different  from  the  Bill 
of  1897. 

10.  That  was  the  underlying  difference  between  the 
Bill  of  1897  and  the  Act  of  1899  ? — To  a very  large 
extent  it  was. 

11.  You  gave  the  local  authority  a very  considerable 
■amount  of  control  ? — Vejry  considerable ; I was  just 
coming  to  that  point.  The  administration  of  an 
annual  income  of  between  £160,000  and  £170,000  a 
year  within  limits  of  restriction  so  wide  as  those  which 
I , have  indicated,  does  raise  a good  many  difficult 
problems.  The  two  points  that  we  had  specially  to 
consider  in  framing  the  Act  were  these  : Eirst,  was 
the  , administration  of  the  endowment  to  be  subjected 
to  effective  Parliamentary  criticism  ? And  secondly, 
in  what  way  was.  that  administration  to  be  brought 
into  real  and  intimate  touch  with  the  special  indus- 
trial needs  of  Ireland,  and  in  particular  with  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  different  localities?  In 
deciding  these  points  we  had,  so  far  as  institutions 
within  the  United  Kingdom  are  conoemed,  only  ore 
precedent  to  guide  us.  In  Continental  countries,  of 
course,  there  had  existed  for  some  time  past  Depart- 
ments with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  that- we 
were  entrusting  to  this  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  only  precedent  so  far 
as  I know  was  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  Ireland 
and  the  corresponding  institution  in  Scotland.  In 
expending  the  greater  part  of  its  endowment  fund  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  new  Board  would  really  bs 
discharging  for  the  rest  of  Ireland  duties  very  similar 
to  those  which  the  Congested  Districts  Board  had  to 
discharge  for  the  congested  districts,  and  the  question 
naturapy  arose  whether  in  constituting  the  new 
authority  we  should  or  should  not  take  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  as  our  model.  The  Bill  of  1897 
actually  did  pursue  this  course,  it  did  take  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  as  the  model  for  the  authority 
to  administer  the  endowment,  and  it  drew  a sharp 
distinction  between  the  duties  and  powers  transferred 
from  existing  Government  departments  and  the  work 
of  administering  the  endowment  fund.  To  the  H®- 
partment  of  Agriculture  it  assigned  the  former  duties, 
and  for  the  latter  duties  it  created  a Board  consisting 
of  . the  Chief  Secretary  as  President,  and  the  Vice- 
President,  and  members  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant; in  other  words,  it  was  really  a-  body  con- 
structed almost  entirely  upon  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  In  1899  we  abandoned  this 
plan,  and  I think  for  good  reasons.  It  was  most  care- 
fully considered,  by  me  at  the  time.  The  plan  of 
1897  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  involved  a double 
administrative  staff.  There  would  have  been  the  staff 
of  the  Department,  and  there  would  have  had 
also  to  be  a separate  staff  for  the  Board, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  - the  endowment 
fund.  Such  an  arrangement  as  that  was  obviously 
objectionable,  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone.  But 
then,  in  addition  to  that,  my  experience  as  Chairman 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  five  years  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  administration  of  an  unpaid 
Board  meeting  once  a month  is  by  no  means  free  from 

■ inconvenience.  Important  questions  would  constantly 
arise  in  the  interval  between  one  meeting  and  another, 
and  such  questions  then  would  either  have  to  be  de- 
cided by.  the  Secretary  upon  his  own  responsibility,  or 
a special  Board  would  have  to  be  called,  which  is  very 
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inconvenient  for  members,  or  the  question  would  have 
to  wait-  perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  until  a meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  ordinary  .course.  Even,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  this 
difficulty  more  than  once  proved  seriously  inconvenient, 
and  I think  it  would  be  even  more  so  with  the  extended 
duties  assigned  to  any  similar  authority  administer- 
ing the  endowment  fund  under  this  Act,  inasmuch 
as  its  duties  would  have  been  somewhat  wider  and  the 
area  served  very  much  larger  ,and  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration a good  deal  more  complicated.  There  were  besides 
two  other  considerations  which  weighed  even 
more  strongly  with  me.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
a very  strong  public  • opinion,  and  I won’t  say  the 
public  opinion  was  not  justified,  in  favour  of  making 
the  administrative  'authority  really  responsible  to 
Parliament,  effectively  responsible  to  Parliament.  A 
Hoard  of  nominated  members,  even  with  a Minister 
as  its  chairman,  cannot  be  m,ade  really  responsible  to 
Parliament,  unless  the  decision  of  the  Board  can  be 
•over-ridden  by  the  Minister  ; otherwise  it  is  clear  that 
Ihe  can  always  shelter  himself  behind  the  .action  of  the 
Board,  saying,  and  saying  with  perfect  justice,  that 
’the  decisions  were  not  his  decisions  but  the  decisions 
of  the  Board.  It  appeared  to  me,  therefore,  that  if 
•we  were  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
-tricts  Board  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  body 
Administering  this  fund  really  responsible  to  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  ‘ Micks  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
-work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  than  I 
am  myself,  but  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the 
•Congestiecl  Districts  Board  to  Parliament  are 
concerned,  I think  I may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
never  has  been,  and  is  not  now  in  any  proper 
sense,  responsible  to  Parliament.  Then  lastly,  and 
Tthis  was,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  con- 
sideration of  all,  we  had  this  question  of  the  new 
Indies  created  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898. 
That  Act  entirely  transformed  and  popularised  Local 
•Government  in  Ireland,  'and  to  have  ignored  that  new 
feature  in  the  situation  would  have  been,  in  my 
judgment,  .altogether  unstatesmanlike  ; in  fact  in  con- 
structing the  Local  Government  Bill,  and  afterwards 
in.  constructing  this  Bill,  I had  throughout  the  inten- 
tion that  the  two  should  work  together  as  much  as 
possible.  I had  the  prospect  of  introducing  a Bill 
creating  a Board  of  Agriculture  before  my  eyes  when 
I w,as  drafting  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  and 
•of  course  when  drafting  this  Bill  I had  the  provisions 
•of  the  Local  Government  Bill  before  my  eyes.  It 
might  have  been  possible  to  have  worked  in.  the  co- 
operation of  the  local  authorities  with  a Board  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
hut  I feel  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind  that  it  would 
"have  'been  very  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  satis- 
factorily than  when  the  authority  administering  the 
fund  was  a regular  Government  department.  These 
considerations  .appeared  to  me  decisive  in  favour 
of  making  the  Department,  with  a Minister  at  its 
head,  the  sole  administrative  and  executive  authority 
for  the  application  of  the  endowment  provided,  by  the 
Bill.  There  remained  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
Department  into  close  touch  with  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  the  endowment  was  intended,  and  it  is  the 
machinery  constructed  for  this  purpose  that  probably 
•constitutes  the  most  novel  part  of  the  measure.  It 
•will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  or  the  two 
Boards  connected  with  the  Department  as  this  is  clearly 
•set  forth  in  the  Act  itself.  The  Council  of  Agriculture, 
two-thirds  of  . whose  members  are  appoints  by  the 
■County  Council,  and  one-third  by  the  Department,  has 
a two-fold  function,  it  has  to  meet  at  least  once  a year 
for  the  purposes  of  general  discussion,  and  it  also 
has  devolved  upon  it  the  appointment  of  eight  mem- 
bers out  of  twelve  of  which  the  Agricultural  Board 
•oonsists,  two  representatives  being  nominated  by  each 
•of  the  four  provincial  Committees  into  which  the 
•Council  is  divided.  The  other  four  members  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  are  chosen  by  the  Department,  and 
in  this  way  the  proportion  of  one-third  nominated 
members  to  two-thirds  elected  members  is  preserved. 
To  the  Board  of  Agriculture  very  important  duties  in- 
deed are  assigned  under  the  Act.  It  has  to  act  as 
an  Advisory  Board  to  the  Department  in  all  questions 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Department  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  other  rural  industries.  But  ever  and 
above  that,  and  in  order  to  secure  also  that  this  posi- 
tion shall  be  something  more  than  a mere  matter  of 
form,  which  I venture  to  think  it  might  otherwise  very 
easily  become,  the  actual  concurrence  of  the  Board  is 


required  for  'any  expenditure  out  of  the  endowment  Aprils?, 1C  CO 
fund  which  the  Department  may  desire  to  make  other  — — 

than  for  that  expenditure  which  is  imposed  upon  it  “on. 
as  a statutory  obligation.  Balfour 

12.  You  don’t  speak  at  all  as  to  the  working  of  that 
provision  ? — No,  I ceased  to  be  Chief.  Secretary  within 
a few  months  after  the  Act  came  into  operation,  and 
therefore  I have  no  personal  experience.  Any  evidence 
I ■ could  give  would  be  merely  a repetition  of  what  I 
have  heard. 

13.  Just  before  you  leave  that  part  of  the  subject — 
you  spoke  just  now  of  the  responsibility  to  Parliament 
being  secured  in.  one  way  by  placing  a Minister  at 
the  head  of  the  Department ; you  are  referring  there, 

I suppose,  to  the  Vice-President,  are  you? — I was  re- 
ferring to  the  Vice-President,  but  of  course  the  Chief 
•Secretary  is  also  under  the  constitution  a member  of 
the  Board. 

14.  It  was  part  of  the  original  scheme  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  represent  the  Department  to  some 
extent  in  Parliament? — Yes,  it  was.  If  you  would 
like  me  to  go  into  that  point  I will  go  into  it  now. 

15.  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  follow  on  what  you 
were  saying  just  now? — It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Act  that  the  Vice-President 
should  be  a Minister  with  a seat  in  Parliament,  and 
should  go . in  and  out  with  the  Government  of  the 
day.  I was  pressed  at  the  time  this  Act  was  being 
drafted  to  go  further  and  to  separate  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  altogether  from  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment generally,  to  make  the  officer  who  was,  under 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  Act,  Vice-President,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department,  and  independent  altogether 
either  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Chief  Secretary. 

Well,  I strongly  objected  to  that  because  I held  . that  it 
was  not  wise  to  cut  the  Irish  Government  in  half  in  that 
way,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  if  that  pro- 
posal had  actually  .been  adopted  then  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  must  necessarily  have,  had  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
nobody  to  represent  the  Department  in  Parliament. 

16.  He  would  have  been  more  than  a permanent 
Under  Secretary? — Yes,  as  it  is,  although undoubtedly 
it  w,as  the  intention  that  the  Vice-President  should 
always  have  a seat  in  Parliament,  the  wording  of 
the  Act  does  not  make  it  obligatory,  and  the  system 
c.an  be  worked  with  the  Chief  Secretary  to  represent 
the  Department  in  Parliament,  instead  of  the  Vice- 
President,  ,as  was  orginally  intended. 

17.  (Mr.  Micks).— Was  it  pressed  upon  you  that  the 
Vice-President  should  be  in  the  same  relations  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  the  Chief  Secretary — you  did 
rot  intend  to  cut  him  ofi  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
surely? — The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary 
must  be  taken  in  such  matters  as  forming  one.  It  was 
my  intention,  so  far  as  the  everyday  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  concerned,  that  the  Vice-President  should 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Chief  Secretary  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  bears  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  prac- 
tice. In  practice  of  course,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  sits  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  Government  must 
devolve  upon  him,  even  if  he  has  not  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  was  never  my  intention  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  this  Department  should  devolve 
on  anybody  but  the  Vice-President. 

18.  {Chairman). — He  should,  in  fact,  represent  the 

Department  in  Parliament  and  be  responsible 
for  the  estimates  ? — Yes,  that  was  the,  general 
intention,  but  I always  felt  that  questions,  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  Department  which  weire  of  general  in- 

terest, as  having  a bearing  on,  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land at  large,  and  therefore  I was  extremely  unwilling, 
as  I said,  to  cut  the  Government  of  Ireland  in  two. 

Moreover  there  was  this  to  be  considered,  the  position 
of  the  working  head  of  the  Department,  as  I may  call 
him,  must  necessarily  be  a very  important  one,  but 
it  could  not  be  such  a position  as  to  entitle  him  to 
ia  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  therefore  unless  he  had 
been,  theoretically,  at  all  events,  placed  under  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there  would 
have  been  no  connection  between  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Department,  and  that  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a 
desirable  arrangement.  But  I mention  that  particular 
point  in  order  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Vice-. 

President,  'because  had  that  proposal  been  carried  into 
effect,  the  proposal  to  separate  the  Department  from 
the  Test  .of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  then  it-  would 
have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the-,  working 
head  of  the  Department  a Minister  with  a seat  ia 
Parliament.  no 
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19.  It  would  have  been  strictly  analogous  to  our 
Departments  here  ? — Yes,  it  oould  not  be  worked  other- 
wise. There  are  one  or  two  other  observations  I should 
like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  scheme  adopted 
in  the  Act.  The  effect  of  the  scheme  is  that 
while  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  no  power 
itself  to  initiate  proposals  for  expenditure  it 
has  a certain  right  of  veto  on  such  proposals  when 
made  by  the  Department.  In  framing  the  scheme 
we  were  of  course  perfectly  aware  of  the  objections 
which  might  be  urged  against  it ; evidently  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Board  by  refusing  its  con- 
'currence  to  .all  proposals  of  expenditure  by  the  De- 
partment to  produce  an  absolute  deadlock,  and  even 
short  of  such  open  antagonism  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  friction  or  trouble  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Board  in  the  absence,  either  side, 
of  a spirit  of  good  will  and  a desire  to  make  the 
machinery  work  smoothly.  It  was  .an  experiment, 
possibly  it  may  be  regarded  as  a hold  experiment,  and 
as  an  experiment  I quite  admit  it  must  he  judged  by 
its  Tesults.  On  the  other  hand  the  scheme,  limited  as 
it  was  to  the  application  of  monies , at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department,  possessed  in  my  opinion  three  great  recom- 
mendations. It  could  not  fail  to  bring  the  Depart- 
ment into  close  touch  with  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
and  especially  with  local  opinion : while  -giving  a 
reasonable  amount  of  control  to  representative  bodies  it 
carefully  avoided  carrying  this  principle  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  executive  and  administrative  responsibility 
of  the  central  authority : and  finally,  if  the  system 
worked  harmoniously,  I regarded  the  Board  as  likely 
to  be  a source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness  to 
the  Department.  It  must  he  remembered  that  for 
the  surplus  monies  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department, 
*nd  not  ear-marked  for  any  particular  application, 
very  great  local  competition  might  be  expected ; 
obviously  all- districts  m Ireland  would  like  to  have 
as  much  of  the  fund  spent  in  their  locality  as 
possible.  Now  in  deciding  how  and  where  these 
monies  should  be  applied  it  was  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  a very  difficult  and  delicate  task  to 
discharge,  and  one  that  was  quite  certain  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  especially  in  Ire- 
land. The  provision  requiring  contribution  from  Iccal 
sources,  as  a general  condition  of  assistance  given  to 
local  schemes  by  the  Department  would,  no  doubt,  act 
to  a certain  extent  as  a protection.  But  I thought  in 
addition  to  that  it  was  very  desirable  to  provide  the  De- 
partment with  some  support  and  shierd  against  sus- 
picion and  insinuation  of  unfairness,  ,and  this  support 
and  shield  would,  I hoped,  be  furnished  by  the 
statutory  concurrence  of  ,a  Board  on  which  each 
province  of  Ireland  would  be  equally  represented.  _ I 
do  not  think  anything  else  occurs  to  me  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  agricultural  side  of  the  Act,  but  I might 
just  call  attention  to  Clanse  14,  which  empowers  the 
County  and  Urban  District  Councils  to  appoint  com- 
mittees for  the  purpose  of  the  working  of  the  Act. 
Such  committees  we  regarded  as  a necessary  element 
flf  the  scheme  if  the  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  he 
secured,  namely,  effective  co-operation  between  the 
central  Government  and  local  effort  for  promoting  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country. 

' 20.  Then  have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture? — 
The  function  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is  to  meet 
AS  a kind  of  Agricultural  Parliament  at  least  once 

year.  I don’t  know  whether  the  meetings  have,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  been  held  more  frequently.  Our 
idea  was  to  give  opportunity  for  general  discussion, 
another  method  of  bringing  the  Department  into  con- 
tact with  public  opinion.' 

. 21.  Really  these  functions  are  advisory,  are  they 
not,  principally — they  have  no  definite  power? — No ; 
except  through  the  four  provincial  committees  to  elect 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ; the  real  power  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  relation  between  the  Department  and  any 
external  body  or  Council  rests  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  not  with  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

22.  (Hon.  Mr.  Dryden). — How  long  does  the  Council 
last  ? — For  three  years,  and  one  of  t-heir  first  duties  on 
election  is  to  appoint  the  Board. 

23.  And  that  also  continues  for  three  years?— Yes, 
for  the  same  period. 

24.  (Chairman). — Now,  Mr.  Balfour,  will  you  turn 
to  the  question  of  technical  instruction? — A good  deal 
of  what  I have  already  said  about  the  agricultural  side 
applies  to  the  technical  instruction  side  also.  The 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  a good  deal  larger 
than  the  Agricultural  Board.  The  Agricultural  Board 
consists  of  twelve  members,  and  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction  of  over  twenty,  and  it  is  also  elected 


in  a different  way.  The  constitution  of  the-  Board  is; 
dealt  with  in  Clause  10.  The  Board  is  larger  than 
I should  have  wished  from  the  point  of  view,  of: 
efficiency,  but  I did  not  see  how  to  keep  down1  the- 
numbers  consistently  with  giving  due  representation  to-, 
the  county  boroughs  in  Ireland.  I think  the  size  off 
the  Board  would  have  been  a serious  inconvenience- 
had  the  functions  which  it  has  to  discharge  been  as-, 
important  and  varied  as  those  of  the  Agricultural- 
Board,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  that  is  not  so,  largely 
because  a considerable  portion  of  the  fund  devoted-, 
to  the  purpose  of  technical  instruction  is  simply- 
assigned  to  the  county  boroughs,  not  administered  by- 
the  Department,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Board,  but  administered  by- 
the  borough  councils  themselves.  It  is  only 
in  connection  with  such  parts  of  the  monies- 
devoted  to  technical  instruction  as  are  applied  other- 
wise than  in  county  boroughs  that  the  Department  is. 
the  administrative  authority  or  that  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  has  any  power  of  veto  upon  the- 
application  of  monies.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that 
the  duties  of  this  Board  are  considerably  moTe  re- 
stricted, or  rather,  I should  say,  the  scope  of  their- 
activity  is  considerably  smaller. 

25.  That  is  all  found  in  Section  16  (c.)  “ The- 
annual  -sum  of  £55,000?” — “The  annual  sum  of 
£55,000  shall  be  divided  into  such  portions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Department  with  the  concurrence- 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  and  of  these- 
portions  (1)  one  shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to- 
their  respective  populations  between  the  county 
boroughs,  and  shall  be  applied  by  the  respective- 
councils  of  those  boroughs  in  aid  of  schemes  approved 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  technical  in- 
struction ; (2)  the  other  portions  shall  be  applied, 
subject  as  regards  any  particular  application  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  for 
the  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  elsewhere  than, 
in  the  oounty  boroughs. The  Board  of  Technical  In- 
struction and  the  Department  together  have  to  decide 
what  sum  shall  be  assigned  to  technical  instruction 
outside  the  county  boroughs,  then  that  portion  which, 
is  assigned  to  the  county  boroughs  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  population.  There  may  ba  a re-arrange- 
ment every  three  years. 

26.  That  really  contains,  does  it  not,  what  are  the; 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  as  regards, 
the  Department-  I don’t  think  there  is  any  other- 
provision  ; Section  13  gives  them  power  to  advise,  and. 
Section  16  (c.)  gives  them  these  powers  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money? — Another  point  which  might, 
be  mentioned  in  that  connection  is  that  this  endow- 
ment fund,  so  far  as  urban  industries  are  concerned, 
can  only  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
therefore  the  ways  in  which  the  money  can  be  used, 
are  very  much  more  limited  in  the  case  of  urban 
industries  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  agriculture  or 
rural  industries.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the-, 
way  in  which-  the  money  can  be  used  for  the  purposes; 
of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries. 

27.  The  words  are  “ for  the  purposes  of  technical  in- 
struction?”— I may  give  an  illustration  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  Department  may  use  the  funds, 
at  its  disposal  for  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries. I -believe  it  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  make- 
a very  considerable  contribution  to  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rural  industries. 
That  was  not  in  my  time,  but  I have  heard  that  was; 
done,  and  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  freedom  allowed  the  Department  in  the 
use  of  its  funds  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the; 
Agricultural  Board. 

28.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mentioned  that  the  technical, 
side  was  more  restricted — could  you  give  an  illustra- 
tion?— It  was  restricted  to  instruction  alone. 

29.  (Chairman). — By  the  words  of  the  Act  in  both 

these  clauses  the  words  are  “ for  the  purpose- 
of  technical  instruction”  ? — If  you  look  at  the- 
definition  clause,  Mr.  Micks,  you  will  see- 
tbat  this  first  two  paragraphs  define  the  ex- 
pression “purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural' 
industries,”  and  “ purposes  of  sea  fisheries”  re- 
spectively ; these  purposes  may  be  served  by  means  of 
instruction  ; of  course  they  are  largely  served  by  means 
of  instruction,  but  they  may  be  served  in  other  ways 
as  well,  but  in  the  case  of  urban  industries 

30.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the  reason  of  the  re- 
striction ? — I think  the  reason  is  pretty  clear.  If  you 
gave  a perfectly  free  hand  in  aiding  ordinary  town 
industries,  you  would  really  be  enabling  the  State  itself 
to  set  up  such  industries ; it  would  be  a violation  or 
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the  ordinary  principles  which  have  been  hitherto  ob- 
served respecting  State  aid,  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  would  be  done  in  connection  with  agricul- 
ture, and  would  be  more  dangerous  and  create  more 
opposition  in  addition.  I don’t  think  we  could  have 
carried  an  Act  which  would  have  enabled  a Govern- 
ment department  to  do  what  it  pleased  in  connection 
with  urban  industries  in  the  same  way  as  this  depart- 
ment was  allowed  to  do  in  connection  with  agriculture 
and  rural  industries.  I think  Trades  Unions  ,and  Em- 
ployers would  be  up  in  arms. 

31.  In  giving  that  power  you  would  not  be  going  beyond 
the  power  given  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Ah  ! 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  an  exception.  I 
think  there  is  no  limit  to  be  found  of  that  kind  in  the 

Kers  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  but  we  may 
idly  say  there  are  no  urban  industries  in  the  con- 
gested districts. 

32.  (Chairman). — You  must  take  into  consideration 
the  definition  of  technical  instruction  in  the  definition 
clause,  “ Instruction  in  the  principles  of  science  and 
art  applicable  to  industries  and  in  the  application  of 
special  branches  of  science  and  art  to  specific  industries 
or  employment.  It  shall  not  include  instructions  given 
in  elementary  schools  or  te, aching  the  practice  of  any 
trade  or  industry  or  employment,  but,  save  as  afore- 
said, shall  include  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  grants  are  for 
the  time  being  made  by  the  Department,  and  any  other 
form  of  instruction  (including  modern  languages  and 
commercial  subjects)  which  may  for  the  time  being  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Department  by  a minute  laid  before 
Parliament  and  made  on  the  representation  of  a 
county  or  urban  district  council  that  such  form  of  in- 
struction is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its  dis- 
trict, and  shall  also  include  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  modelling  in  clay,  wood  or  other  material.” 
That  is  very  carefully  limited  ? — The  problem  we  had 
to  consider  did  not  arise  in  connection  with  the  con- 
gested districts. 

33.  (Mr.  Micks). — Take  the  industry  of  lace-mak- 
ing— would  this  sub-section  prohibit  lace  classes 
from  being  started  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction.  “ It  shall  not 
include  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  ” ? 
— But  then  you  must  remember  that  lace-mak- 
ing might  possibly  be  held  to  come  under 
“ rural  industries.”  I think  there  are  certain  industries 
which  are  on  the  border  line  between  rural  industries 
and  urban  industries,  with  regard  to  which  some  diffi- 
culty might  possibly  arise.  What  might,  if  carried 
on  in  a factory  or  workshop,  be  an  urban  industry, 
might  become  a rural  industry  if  carried  on  in  a 
cottage. 

34.  It  is  rather  curious  that  expression  " teaching 
any  industry?” — I don’t  quite  remember  where  that 
definition  comes  from,  but  I think  it  comes  from  one 
of  the  English  Acts. 

35.  (Chairman).— Might  you  not  teach  lace-making 
under  that  ? — I think  if  lace-making  was  carried  on  in 
the  country  as  in  the  congested  districts  it  might. 

36.  (Mr.  Micks). — While  if  carried  on  in  the  towns 
it  would  he  illegal? — That  might  be  the  case,  but  you 
must  not  press  me  too  hard  on  a legal  point. 

37.  I should  like  to  ask  you  a few  more  questions  on 
this  matter — you  are  aware  that  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts the  making  of  carpets  is  looked  after,  and  othex 
such  factory  industries? — Yes. 

38.  There  the  Congested  Districts  Board  gave  assist- 
ance to  those  industries  and  developed  them,  and  now 
those  concerns  are  standing  on  their  own  feet — would 
such  action  be  impossible  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ?— -Yes,  I think 
that  would  be  impossible ; it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  what  was  done  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  Donegal.  In  Donegal 
they  practically  started  a carpet  factory. 

39.  They  assisted  ? — They  gave  that  assistance  with- 
out which  it  could  not  have  been  started,  and  it  was 
done  while  I was  actually  Chairman  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board. 

40.  And  there  were  other  factories  assisted  also  ?— I 
am,  not  quite  sure  that  we  did  not  feel  a certain 
amount  of  doubt  whether  we  were  not  exceeding  our 
powers  in  assisting  factories. 

41.  The  powers  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
are  as  ample  as  possible,  “ take  such  steps  as  they 
think  proper  ?” — Yes. 

(Chairman). — What  is  the  Act  ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — The  Act  of  1891. 

Witness.— The  powers  of  the  Congested  Districts 
• Board  are  very  indefinite  indeed. 

•42.  (Mr.  Micks). — Very  wide? — But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  although  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  the  Congested 


Districts  Board  power  to  set  up  a carpet  industry  in 
the  congested  districts,  it  would  be  a very  grave  ques- 
tion whether  you  should  give  the  State  power  to  set 
up  a carpet  factory  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

43.  If  you  have  the  same  conditions,  great  poverty 
and  destitution  in  any  district  in  Ireland,  whether 
urban  or  rural,  why  should  it  not  be  assisted  in  the 
same  way  in  an  urban  as  well  as  in  a rural  district  ? — 
The  more  convenient  way  of  dealing  with  such  condi- 
tions probably  would  be  by  scheduling  the  district  as 
a congested  district;  if  a district  is  to  be  treated 
specially  in  that  way  it  had  better  fall  under  the 
category  of  districts  that  are  congested  ; yon  might 
have  to  widen  the  definition. 

44.  Supposing  we  call  .all  Ireland  a congested  dis- 
trict, which  most  of  it  practically  is,  foT  the  purpose 
of  development,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  helping 
the  industries  of  it  ? — It  is  a question  of  degree,  I 
think.  What  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  allowed 
to  do  would,  I think,  be  more  than  would  be  desirable 
to  allow  in  Ireland  generally. 

45.  Take  a great  many  of  the  urban  districts  in  Ire- 
land that  at  every  census  are  proved  to  be  dropping 
and  falling  away  in  population  and  no  employment 
given  there  whatever,  do  you  think  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  allow  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  to  help  ? — If  such  districts  were 
scheduled  I don’t  know  that  there  would  be  any  serious 
objection. 

46.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  scheduling  all 
Ireland? — Yes,  I would. 

47.  Where  there  is  a necessity  for  assistance  ? — That 
implies  that  in  some  parts  there  is  a necessity  and  in 
other  parts  there  is  not. 

48.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  but  the- 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  nine-tenths,  would  be  in  need 
of  some  help  ? — It  is  a question  of  opinion,  but  I 
don’t  think  myself  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the 
Department  free  power  to  set  up  urban  industries  in 
any  part  of  Ireland. 

49.  You  would  not,  for  instance,  assist  a mill  like 
the  Foxford  mill? — You  mean  set  up  a mill  like  the 
Foxford  mill  in  parts  of  Ireland  which  are  not  con- 
gested ? I don’t  say  that  there  are  not  some  parts  of 
Ireland  that  are  so  poor  that  they  might  not  be 
scheduled  with  the  congested  districts  and  greater 
power  allowed,  but  that  would  involve  the  problem  of 
discrimination. 

50.  Would  you  leave  that  division  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Department  ? — No,  I think  I should  not. 

(Chairman). — The  comparison  is  between  the  provi- 
sions which  you  refer  to  in  this  Act  and  the  39th 
section  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1891, 
and  there  the  powers  are  enormously  wider  (reads 
section).  Most  of  the  items  actually  mentioned  there 
are  also  included  in  the  definition  clause  of  this  Act, 
but  the  words  which  make  the  powers  of  the  Congested ' 
Districts  Board  so  wide  are  the  words  at  the  beginning 
“such  steps  as  they  may  think  proper.” 

51.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  the  opinion  in  the 
country  about  the  powers  of  the  Department,  in  the. 
introduction  of  the  Bill  it  was  mentioned  that  “ the- 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  provide  machinery 
and  funds  for  carrying  out  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
work  analogous  to  that  carried  on  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.”  That  is  a 
quotation,  and  Lord  Ashbourne,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  pretty  much  the  same,  thing? — Is  that  a 
quotation  from  a speech  of  mine? 

52.  Yes,  on  the  first  reading.  Lord  Ashbourne  said 
the  object  was  " to  extend  to  all  Ireland  the  principles 
and  tasks  that  are  set  before  themselves  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board?”  Broadly  speaking,  I quite 
accept  that. 

53.  Do  you  think  that  such  language  would  he  apt" 
to  create  an  impression  in  Ireland  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  could 
act  everywhere  in  Ireland  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts?—It  might  create  such  an  impression  in  any- 
body who  did  not  examine  the  Act,  but  I don’t  think 
you  must  not  interpret  an  Act  by  a phrase  casually 
used  in  a speech  by  a Minister  and  treat  it  as  super- 
seding the  clear  statement  of  the  Act  itself.  It  was 
never  in  my  mind  in  framing  the  Bill  that  urban  in  - 
dustries  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  agri  - 
culture  and  rural  industries  under  the  Act. 

54.  Take  a factory  that  is  not  in  an  uTban  district, 

that  is  outside  the 'limits  of  the  town,  do  you  think 
that  the  Department  would  have  power  to  help  that 
industry — a factory  we  will  say  ? — I don’t  think  it 
would.  . , ■ „ _ 

55.  Why,  it  would  not  be  an  urban  industry?— I 
think  it  would. 
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56.  Even  if  it  was  not  in  an  urban  district  ? — I think 
anything  carried  on  in  a factory  could  not  be  regarded 
as  otherwise  than  an  urban  industry.  These  are  legal 
points.;  I must  not  be  expected  to  give  authoritative 
replies  to  them. 

57.  You  can  see,  perhaps,  that  the  statements  may 
have  led  or  misled  people  to  suppose  they  were  getting 
more  than  they  really  did  get?— I quite  see  that  that  is 
possible ; I may  add,  of  course,  that  the  borderline 
between  urban  industries  and  rural  industries  was 
felt  by  us  to  .present  very  considerable  difficulty  at  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  . the  Bill ; we  were  perfectly 
aware  of  these  points. 

58.  "Would  you  tell  us  what  the  considerations  were 
in  your  mind  ? — There  were  two  considerations ; in  the 
first  place  the  framers  of  a Bill  always  have  to  take 
account  of  whatever  will  make  a Bill  difficult  or  easy 
to  pass ; now  had  we  introduced  into  this  Bill  powers 
which  would  have  enabled  the  Board  to  establish  urban 
industries  all  over  Ireland  I think  the  greatest  excep- 
tion would  have  been  taken  to  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

59.  Even  if  you  had  followed  the  wording  of  the 
Act  of  1891?— -I  am  quite  certain  there  would.  Be- 
sides that  I think  the  objections  that  would  have  been 
felt  by  the  House  would  have  been  legitimate ; so  wide 
a departure  from  the  ordinary  principle  that  the  State 
is  not  to  interfere  in  the  field  of  private  enterprise 
would  have  been  a very  serious  matter. 

60.  Ho  you  think  Ireland  has  some  special  claim  for 
•consideration  that  would  not  be  claimed  in  Great 
Britain? — Yes,  I think  Ireland  has  a special  claim 
for  Consideration,  and  that  consideration  she  has,  in 
• my  opinion,  received  under  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  Act  and  this  Act;  to  carry  the  matter  further 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  dangerous. 

. 61.  Do  you  think  Ireland  could  itself  start  and  keep 
up  industries  that  would  give  employment  to  the 
people? — Do  you  think  she  has  got  the  means 
without  some  help  at  the  start  from  a De- 
partment such  as  this? — I have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it  in  the  principal  urban  centres  like  Dublin  and 
Belfast. 

62.  Galway,  would  you  say? — Galway  I am  not  so 
sure  of. 

63.  You  think  that  there  is  capital  that  would  he 
applied? — I think  you  might  possibly  secure  co-opera- 
tion of  capital  in  isolated  industries,  and  we  were 
successful  in  doing  that  in  the  carpet  industry  in 
Donegal  to  some  extent. 

64.  It  was  a Scotch  merchant  who  provided  the 
capital  ? — Yes. 

65.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Balfour,  I don’t  see,  in  look- 
ing through  this  Act  any  distinction  drawn  between  the 
application  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  technical  in- 
struction in  rural  and  urban  districts ; of  course  you 
have  the  distinction  as  to  the  allotment  between  county 
"boroughs  and  other  places,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
definition  of  technical  instruction  these  words  seemed 
to  me  to  be  perfectly  general  and  applied  all  over, 
both  county  and  urban  districts  as  well  ?— -Quite  so. 

. 66.  The'words  are  “technical  instruction  means”  so 
and  so,  “which  may  for  the  time  being  he  sanctioned 
by  the  Department,  by  a minute  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  made  on  the  representation  of  a county  or 
urban  district  council  ?” — That  .applies  only  to  instruc- 
tion. 

67.  (Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  very  considerably,  in 
practice,  modified  by  the  existence  alongside  of  it  of 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture ; in  technical 
instruction  the  Department  may  spend  money  in 
giving  encouragement  in  towns  to  definite  industries 
only  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  fostered  through  the  giv- 
ing of  instruction  in  applications  of  special  branches 
of  science,  but  if  industries  in  the  country  have  to  be 
fostered  the  Department  may  not  merely  apply  their 
funds  to  give  instruction  in  the  science  suitable,  but 
they  may  also  give  assistance  there  for  the  actual 
manipulative  processes? — Yes,  so  long  as  they  come 
under  the  definition  of  agriculture  and  other  rural 
industries. 

68.  Rural  industries  include  cottage  and  home  in- 
dustries. That,  T take  it,  was  intended  to  include  any 
work  which  could  be  done  in  the  ordinary  home  as 
distinct  from  a specially-fitted  workshop,  work  which 
might  have  the  effect  either  of  saving  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  things  required  for  agricul- 
ture or  for  the  home,  or  might  take  the  form  of 
making  objects  for  sale  so  as  to  bring  more  money  into 
the  home ; and  it  is  under  the  latter  category  that  lace- 
making  would  come  as  a home  industry  ? — That  would 
be  the  interpretation  I should  be  inclined  to  put  upon 
it ; I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  in  rural  districts 


lace-making  might  fairly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
head  of  a rural  industry. 

69.  The  Department  might  spend  money  in  assist- 
ing, in  paying  for  instruction  in  the  manipulative 
processes  of  any  of  these  home  industries  in  the  rural 
area,  but  they  could  not  pay  money  for  instruction 
in  manipulative  processes  towards  a trade  or  lucrative 
employment  other  than  under  the  Agricultural  Board? 
I think  that  is  oorrect. 

70.  It  is  a similar  distinction  to  that  which  holds 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom? — That  is  the  distinc- 
tion that  w,as  intended  to  be  drawn  as  far  as  my 
recollection  carries  me. 

71.  (Mr.  S.  Brown). — But  the  distinction  would  not 
be  so  much  as  to  whether  the  industry  was  actually 
carried  on  in  the  town  or  country,  but  as  to  the 
character  of  the  industry  itself  ? — Quite  so.  By  urban 
industry  I mean  industry  of  an  urban  character, 
manufactures  and  trades  ; it  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  precise  definition,  and  I think  there  is  a margin 
where  doubt  is  possible. 

72.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Under  technical  instruction  you 
cannot  include  instruction  in  manipulative  processes 
of  a trade  character,  but  if  the  subject  of  instruction 
is  one  which  is  special  to  a rural  district  or  is  a home 
industry,  then  the  Department  have  ample  powers  to 
assist  even  the  manipulative  processes — manipulative, 
processes  which  are  to  earn  ,an  immediate  return  by  the 
sale  of  objects  produced — by  bringing  it  under  the 
agricultural  side? — I thiqk  so  ; lace-making  is  a good 
instance,  and  it  seems  to  me  fairly  clear  that  lace- 
making  might  be  included  under  home  and  cottage  in- 
dustries. 

73.  (Mr.  Brown). — Or  carpet-making  by  hand  ?— 
Carpet  making  is  more  doubtful,  ,and  I should  not  like 
to  express  a definite  opinion. 

74.  (Chairman). — Could  you  quite  bring  under  home 
and  cottage  industries  the  practice  of  lace-making — 
you  see  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  coming  to  a 
school  or  room  where  there  is  a mistress,  and  they  are 
taught  lace-making  ; I am  speaking  now  of  work  under 
the  Congested  Districts  -Board,  that  is  as  .far  as  I 
have  seen  if  myself ; the  work  is  carried  on  in  a com- 
mercial way  and  sent  to  big  houses  in  Belfast  or  else- 
where, or  you  can  even  buy  it  on  the  spot  ? — You  are 
really  putting  me  a series  of  conundrums,  every  one 
of  which  would  require  very  careful  consideration  be- 
fore it  could  be  definitely  answered ; I think  perhaps 
these  questions  ought  to  be  put  to  those  who  have  had 
actually  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  to  me. 

75.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  your  intention  was 
in  carrying  this  Act  through  Parliament  to  dTaw  the 
line  between  instruction  in  agriculture  and  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  industries,  principles  which  are 
applicable  to  industries,  and  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  practice  of  the  industry  itself  ? — I wanted,  broadly 
speaking,  to  draw  a line  between  rural  industries  and 
industries  of  an  urban  character  ; I don’t  think  the 
line  can  be  drawn  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  difficult 
cases  could  arise  under  these  definitions. 

76.  (Mr.  Micks).  My  point  was,  might  not  the  great 
poverty  of  a very  laTge  portion  of  Ireland  make  it 
reasonable  to  consider  whether  nearly  all  Ireland  might 
not  be  scheduled? — I think  that  is  a question  which 
might  be  raised. 

77.  Was  it  raised  at  the.  time  when  the  Bill  was 
being  drafted  ?— -Well,  it  was  considered  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  classification  of  Ireland  into  congested  dis- 
tricts and  non-congested  districts  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  sufficient  for  the  purpose  : at  all  events  to  have 
gone  beyond  that  would  have  raised  difficult  questions 
which  I did  not  want  to  do. 

78.  Take  a laTge  number  of  populous  places  and 
towns  where  factories  used  to  exist  formerly  and  where 
with  a little  help  they  might  be  started  again— were 
such  conditions  as  those  thought  of  ? — Yes,  they  were 
thought  of,  hut  I think  we  rejected  that  idea  because 
any  facility  of  that  kind  would  have  had  to  have 
been  general  in  character  unless  you  were  prepared  to 
schedule  certain  districts  and  say'  within  the  scheduled 
districts  certain  things  were  permissible  which  were 
not  permissible  outside. 

79.  Supposing  the  line  were  drawn  fvt  populous 
places,  which  were  beooming  annually  less  populous, 
that  would  have  been  a line  easily  drawn  in  figures, 
where  the  population  was  dwindling  and  falling  away? 
If  is  a question  of  policy  you  are  asking  me  now — 

■ 80.  Quite"  so  ? — -And,  of  course,  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion, indeed.  On  the  whole  I am  inclined  to  think  fchfi 
distinction  we  left  in  the  Act  between  congested  and 
non-congested  districts  was  as  good  a one  as  could 
be  drawn,  but  I ,am  not  prepared  to  say  that  you 
might  not  with  advantage  revise  the  definition  of  ■ a 
congested  district,  and  probably  that  could  be  done;. 
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81.  With  the  object  of  including  places  that  need 
help  ?— Yes,  on  the  ground,  that  there  were  some  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  not  classed  as  congested  districts, 
which,  in  respect  of  poverty  and  other  characteristics, 
■were  really  indistinguishable  from  congested  districts. 

82.  We  could  hardly  hope  to  include  towns  in  that 
definition,  in  any  ratio  between  population  and  valua- 
tion ? — No. 

83.  And  yet  it  is  in  towns  that  the  falling  away 
in  prosperity  has  been  most  marked  in  Ireland? — I 
don’t  know  that  I am  quite  prepared  to  say  that ; I 
think  in  small  towns  there  has  been  perhaps  a falling 
away,  but  of  course  this  raises  very  large  questions 
with  regard  to  State  aid  and  State  intervention  in 
industry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  those  questions. 

84.  I am  rather  anxious  to  face  them  ?— The  real 
fact  is,  I think,  we  went  as  far  in  this  Act  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  without  creating  a great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion ; whether  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  go  fur- 
ther or  not  is  a matter  open  to  consideration  no 
doubt ; I am  rather  disposed  to  think  we  drew  the 
line  in  a reasonable  manner. 

85.  (Chairman).— As  a matter  of  fact,  so  far  ah  I 
can  judge  from  reading  the  report  of  the  dehate  on 
the  second  reading,  this  Bill  was  at  that  time— or  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  were — accepted  by  all  parties 
without  much  hesitation,  and  apparently  quite  irre- 
spective of  any  political  or  religious  opinion  ? — I think 
Irish  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bill  ; I have  a vague  recol- 
lection that  in  Grand  Committee— the  Bill  was  sent 
to' a Grand  Committee,  and  reports  of  proceedings 
of  Grand  Committees  are  not  preserved — but  my  re- 
collection is  that  in  Grand  Committee  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  English  members  that  did  attack  the 
Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  went  too  far  in  the  way  of 
g>v\ng  State  aid,  and  I have  very  little  doubt  that 
that  feeling  might  have  raised  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  passing  the  Bill  had  we  given  the  same 
freedom  of  action  in  the  case  of  urban  industries  as 
we  did  in  the  case  of  mral  industries. 

86.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  would  the  objection  of 
English  members  be  founded  on  ?— On  the  general 
principle  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to 
interfere  with  private  industry. 

87.  That  is  to  encourage  competition  in  Ireland 
against  Englishmen  ? — Not  necessarily ; you  might 
have  competitive  enterprise  inside  Ireland  itself. 
There  would  be  a very  strong  feeling  amongst  English 
and  Scotch  members,  quite  irrespective  of  any  dis- 
tinction between  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  against 
State  subsidy  of  industries  in  which  private  indivi- 
viduals  were  engaged.  You  are  asking  me  why  I drew 
this  distinction  ; what  I would  rather  say  is  that  in 
giving  this  freedom  as  regards  the  rural  industries 
we  were  already  making  an  exception  to  the  general 

That,  I think,  is  obvious — the  question  is 
whether  it  went  as  far  as  is  necessary  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  go  further. 

89.  (Mr.  Brown). — -May  I ask  you  with  reference  to 
the  prohibition  as  to  instruction  in  elementary  schools 
why  that  provision  was  contained  in  the  Act?— 
We  wished  to  avoid  interference  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

90.  It  has  been  felt  in  the  working  of  the  Act  that 
unless  you  can  get  at  the  young  fellow  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  you  are  at  a disadvantage  ? — That  would 
interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education.  I quite  admit  that  t-he1  question  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  raises  very  difficult  problems.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a great  want  of  harmony  and 
co-ordination  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
educational  system  in  Ireland,  but  it  would  have  been 
very  unwise  to  have  attempted  to  raise  that  question 
m connection  with  this  Bill.  I may  say  I did  what  I 
could  be  creating  a Consultative  Committee ; that  was 
as  f ar  as  I dared  to  go  in  dealing  with  a very  thorny 
subject,  but  I did  recognise  that  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  to  introduce  more  system  and  co-ordination 
into  education  in  Ireland  in  its  different  aspects  than 
has  been  hitherto  done ; I thought  the  Consultative 
Committee  might  lay  a foundation  for  further  steps 
m that  direction,  thought  I did  not  feel  that  I could 
go  further  as  far  as  this  particular  measure  was  con- 
cerned. 

91.  You  can  see-  it  would  have  been  a very  great 
advantage;- in  many  counties  they  have  instructors  in 
horticulture,  and  agriculture,  and  if  there  could  be 
plots  attached  to  schools  on  which  instruction  could  be 


given  either  in  or  out  of  school  hours  it  would  be  a de- 
cided advantage  to  the  young  people?— I can  quite 
• believe  it  would  he  an  excellent  arrangement ; 1 sup- 
pose the  Department  could  do  it  in  co-opeTation  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

92.  It  has  never  been  done,  although  the  local 
.authorities  have  been  most  anxious  to  do  it  in  many 
eases?— Have  they  approached  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  on  the  subject  ? 

93.  They  have  approached  the  Department,  but  it 

led  to  nothing? — The  particular  provision  was  inserted 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Department  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  Commissioners.  J 

MUk,).— With _ regard  to  the  funds  I think 

iw’Z  iaiTm"”1 

95.  But  in  addition  to  that,  the  amounts  previously 
voted  are  still  being  voted,  is  that  so  ?— Yes.  Take  for 
instance  the  Veterinary  Department;  the  expenses  of 
that  would  be  quite  independent  of  this  £166,000. 

S6.  Prior  to  the  passing;of  the  Act  a sum  of  £100,669 
used  to  be  voted  for  various  services  that  were  trans- 
jr?edT,t°  the  Department,  Board  of  Works,  £1,300 
odd ; Board  of  Agriculture,  England,  £18,500;  Chief 
S^retaiy-s  Office  £!7, 000  odd;  Registrar-General’S 
Office,  £2,000  odd ; Land  Commission,  £2,000  odd ; 
bcience  and  Art  Department,  £29,000  odd ; Public 
Education,  Ireland,  £5,500;  Temporary  Commis- 
sions (Congested  Districts  Board),  £15,800;  Mis- 
expenses,  £8,000.  Those  make  up 
tlUO  bb9.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  £166,000  that  went  to  the  endowment  fund, 
a further  sum  of  £100,669,  or  whatever  the  annual 
amount  may  be  from  time  to  time,  continues  to  be 
voted?— So  far  as  I remember  there  was  no  diminution 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  services  transferred  to 
the  Department  in  consequence  of  the  Departmental 
endowment  with  one  exception.  -Section  15,  sub-section 
(>•)>  says  : ‘An  annual  sum  of  £6,000  to  be  paid  out 
of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  representing  the 
amount  of  the  expense  heretofore  paid  out  of  such 
money  in  connection  with  instruction  given  in  Ire- 
land in  agriculture,  exclusive  of  any  such  instruction 
given  m elementary  National  schools.” 

97.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  income? — That  sum 
was  paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
before  this  Act  was  passed  ; it  was  merely  transferred 
from  them  to  the  Department,  therefore  that  part  of 
the  endowment  did  not  constitute  an  increase  in  the 
monies  spent  upon  Ireland,  but  I think  in  all  other 
cases  the  duties  transferred  from  Government  de- 

to  the  new  Department  continued  to  be  pro- 
V oo  nuf’  ™ ordinary  way,  out  of  public  money. 

98.  That  is  to  say  that  the  cost  of  all  these  services 
does  not  to  any  extent,  except  that  £6,000,  come  out 
of  the  £166,000  ?— No,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 

99.  We  may  take  it  now  that  the  Department  has 
an  income  of  about  £266,000  a year,  or  £260,000  a 

year  between  endowment  and  voted  money? I think 

perhaps  you  better  put  that  question  to  somebody  re- 
presenting the  Department  itself.  In  principle  the 
answer  I should  give  is  the  one  you  expect, 
namely,  that  in  addition  to  the  £166,000,  which 
represents  the  endowment,  large  sums  aTe  spent  which 
are  voted  annually  by  Parliament. 

100.  And  no  diminution  was  made  in  the  vote  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  £6,000  ?— None,  so  far  as  I am 

101.  That,  of  course,  was  a vital  question  in  the 
settlement  of  the  finances  of  the  Bill.  The  intention 
was  that  it  should  have  the  £166,000  clear  and  above 

n0ted  money?— Yes,  with  the  exception  of  that. 

£6,000. 

102.  Is  £78,000  now  voted  for  the  Board  of 
Education  ? — Yes,  that  was  made  good  to  the  Board’ 
of  Education ; that  was  a clear  addition  to  the  monies: 
paid  for  Irish  purposes;  the  Act  merely  states  that 
the  sum  of  money  that ’had  been  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners was  now  to  be  paid  to  the  Board;  but  the 
£78,000  was  made  good  to  the  Commissioners.  . 

103.  In  consequence  of  the  sum  of  £55,000  being 
appropriated  to  technical  education,  are  you  aware 
that  the  Treasury  withdrew  what  was  known  as  the 
“ Equivalent  Grant”  and  declined  to  make  payments 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  Ireland  as  be- 
fore ? — I think  that  must  have  been  subsequent  to  my 
time ; I was  not  aware  of  it. 

103a.  (Chairman). — Are  there  any  other  matters 
that  occur  to.  you  ? — I think  I have  dealt  with  all  the 
points  on  which  it.  struck  me  I might  give  useful  in* 
formation  to  the  Committee. 


The  sitting  teas  adjourned. 
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SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  APRIL  30re,  1905 

At  the  Irish  Office,  Westminster,  London. 

Present: — 


Sir  Krnelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.b.,  k.c.  (Chairman). 


The  Hon.  John  Dryden. 
Mr.  Francis  G.  Ogilvie. 


Mr.  Willtam  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Right  Hon.  -Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 


, examined. 


April 30, 1905.  104  (Chairman), — Yon  are  the  Vice-President  of 

Right  Hon.  tlle  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
Sir  Horace  tl0n  ?— Yes. 

Plunkett,  105.  And  I believe  you  took  an  active  part  in 

k.o.v.0.  the  movement  which  led  up  to  the  creation  of  that 

Department? — Tes,  I had  been  studying  Irish 
eoonomic  'and  social  problems  for  some  years,  and  I 
was  the  convener  and  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Recess 
Committee,  whose  recommendations  undoubtedly  led  to 
the  demand,  for  the  institution  which  is  now  being 
inquired  into.  I might  perhaps  mention,  as  a matter 
of  public  interest,  that  the  Recess  Committee  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  round-table  conferences  upon 
matters  of  public  importance  in  Ireland,  which  it  was 
hoped  could  thus  be  removed  from  acute  political  con- 
troversy. 

106.  Presently,  when  you  come  to  give  us  the  history 
■of  the  Department  you  will  give  us  that  in  more 
detail.  When  were  you  appointed  Vice-President?— 
I was  appointed,  before  the  Department  actually  com- 
menced, under  a provision  of  the  Act  whiah  enabled 
the  Vice-President  to  be  appointed  at  any  time  after 
the  passing  of  the_  Act.  I think,  if  I remember  right, 
I was  appointed  in  October,  1899,  and  the  Act  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April,  1900. 

107.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  were  appointed  on  the  27th 
^ Dctobty-,  1899? — Yes,  that  was  the  actual  date. 

108.  (Chairman). — There  was  a re-appointment,  was 
there  not — yon  were  re-appointed  at  a later  date?— 
Yes,  after  the  general  election  of  1900  I presume  I was 
re-appomted. 

, !”•  You  110  longer  had  a seat  in  Parliament,  and 
•that  made  re-appomtment  necessary,  was  not  that  so? 

I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  re-appointment  was 
necessary,  but  on  losing  my  seat  I tendered  my  resigna- 
tion, and  perhaps  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment was  still  in  process  of  organisation,  and  as 
I had  taken  rather  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations 
-with  .the  Government  and  with  others  in  bringing  the 
Department  into  being,  an  exception  was  made  in  my 


1\°-  Then  you  held  it  until  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment?—-Yes,  when  I again  resigned,  but  in  view  of 
-circumstances  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  corre- 
; „b^weeT1  Chief  Secretary  and  myself  on 

the  20th  of  December  last,  which  I propose  to  hand  in 
1 was  asked  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  pending  the 
• decision  of  the  Government  as  to  its  future. 

111.  Well,  I think  we  need  only  get  that  in  general 
terms  at  the  present  stage.  Now,  holding  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  you  are  responsible,  are  you  not,  for 


system  under  which  your  evidence  could  be  mo6t  use- 
fully arranged.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that 
what  we  look  for  to  you  is  a general  sketch  of  the 
whole  of  the  working  of  the  Department  ; the  more 
minute  details  we  shall  get,  I suppose,  at  a later  stage 
from  the  members  of  the  staS,  but  I think  we  look  to 
you  at  the  present  stage  to  give  us  a general  ac- 
count of  the  various  branches  and  various  departments 
in  which  the  work  of  this  office  is  carried  on  ? — I had 
anticipated  that  that  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
Committee,  and  I have  tried  so  to  prepare  my  evi- 
dence that  it  would  be  comprehensive  without  being 
overburdened  with  details,  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  staff  of  the  Department  and  by  other  witnesses, 
and  subject  to  your  ruling  I propose  to  submit  my 
evidence  under  the  following  heads: — (1)  Historical. 
I think  it  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
Department's  origin  and  constitution  that  some  de- 
scription should  be  given  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899.  (2)  The 

constitution  of  the  Department.  Under  this  heading 
I do  not  propose  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  but  to  make  some 
comments  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  Department’s 
constitution  with  a view  to  facilitating  the  policy  and 
working  of  the  Department.  (3)  The  working  rela- 
tions between  the  Department  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Board, 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  and  the  looal  re- 
presentative bodies  on  the  other.  (4)  The  internal 
organisation  and  work  of  the  Department  as  carried 
out  in  its  various  branches.  (5)  The  Department’s 
relations  with  other  branches  of  Government.  (6)  The 
Department's  general  financial  policy.  (7)  A state- 
ment of  policy  as  to  Industrial  Development,  rural 
and  urban.  (8)  Some  general  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  judging  the  Department’s  work. 

114.  W ell,  I do  not  doubt  that  that  would  be  a con- 
venient way  of  arranging  your  evidence.  You  have 
prepared  it,  as  I understand,  in  that  form  ? — Yes. 

115.  Then  let  us  begin  with  the  historical  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  Department  ?— Perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee will  allow  me  in  dealing  with  this  head  of  my 
evidence  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  conditions,  social, 
political  and  economic,  which  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  those  who  formulated  the  demand  for  t)U 
new  addition  to  the  machinery  of  Irish  Government, 
ine  creation  of  the  Department  in  1899  marks  the 
second  _ stage  of  the  movement  for  developing  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  country.  The  first 


- , ,,  Tr. — -- : v-u-upBiaoxoii  into  ireiana  ten 

trodncmg  th«  measim  m 1899,  and  also  iftha  meet  ...”  " ” 

which  he  made  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  in  Belfast 


office  and  the  conditions  of  the  work  necessitated  an 
unusually  large  responsibility  being  given  to  the  work- 
ing head  ,as  distinguished  from  the  official  chief  of  the 
Department. 

112  Mr  Balfour  explained  that  to  some  extent 
the  other  day  here.  I think  you  were  present  when  he 
gave  his  evidence,  and  I suppose  you  accept  what  he 
said  as  being  acourate? — Certainly. 

113.  Now,  being  responsible,  as  you  are,  for  the 
general  work  of  the  Department,  can  you  suggest  any 


was  enormously  improving  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  would  have  greatly  relieved  the  economic 
stress  but  for  the  emergence  of  a new  factor,  with 
iLwas  beyond  their  P^r  to  deal. 
ionn  da^e  are.  7°u  speaking  of  now  ? — From 

Io99  onwards.  Foreign  competition  had  come  and 
come  to  stay,  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  and  new 
processes  for  preserving  perishable  products  in  transit 
had  opened  the  markets,  which  the  Irish  supply,  to 
competing  producers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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fEliis  tnew  adverse  condition  obviously'  could 
-only  be  met  by  a radical  reform  both  in 
ithe  technical  and  commercial  methods  of  the 
Irish  farmers.  Faced  with  an  economic  revolution, 
farmers  of  other  European  countries  were  revolu- 
tionising their  methods,  and  their  Governments  were 
generously  aiding  agricultural  industry,  chiefly  and 
most  effectively  through  education,  information,  prac- 
tical demonstration  and  scientific  research.  All  this 
was  well-known  in  Ireland  and  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
mand for  similar  assistance  to  our  farmers,  but  those 
who  spoke  publicly  on  the  subject,  if  they  did  not  take 
the  prevailing  view — I mean  the  view  of  the  majority — 
that  nothing  could  be  done  under  existing  political 
.arrangements,  usually  advocated  the  creation  in  Ire- 
land of  a Board  of  Agriculture  similar  to  the  English 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Those  with  whom  I was  chiefly 
associated  fully  recognised  the  gravity’  and  urgency  of 
ithe  economic  situation,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  held 
(that  it  was  capable  of  itnmediate  improvement.  We 
also  held  that  under  no  circumstances  would  or  could 
.any  effective  remedy  be  applied  by  Government  until 
(the  people  could  be  brought  to  see  how  much  greater 
-was  their  power  to  help  themselves  than  the  power  of 
laws  or  institutions  to  help  them  in  their  existing  diffi- 
culty. I mention  this  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  a movement  based  upon  self-help,  the  working 
principle  of  which  was  to  render  self-help  effective  by 
means  of  combination  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  a movement  involving  an  immense 
amount  of  organising  work  among  a people  who  were 
intellectually  very  quick  to  grasp  both  its  principles 
and  its  details,  but  ill  prepared  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, was  set  on  foot  with  a distinct  practical  end  in 
view.  The  promoters  never  regarded  it  as  being 
sufficient  in  itself,  but  only  as  a necessary  preliminary 
to  State  assistance.  It  furnished  the  main  argument 
for  the  concession  which  we  ultimately  obtained  from 
Parliament,  and  prepared  the  people,  our  rural  popula- 
tion, to  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  State  assistance 
when  it  came.  Of  course  the  rough  outline  which  I 
have  given,  briefly,  of  the  principles  and  work 
■of  the  movement  for  re-organising  agriculture  on  a co- 
operative basis,  needs  to  be  filled  up  in  detail  in  order 
to  give  a complete  history  of  tlie  inception  of  the  De- 
partment, but  the  'Committee  can  get  all  the  informa- 
tion they  want  for  themselves,  and  I must  not  take  up 
any  more  of  their  time  with  it  now.  But  I think  it 
Is  relevant  to  point  out  that  the  experience  which  was 
gained  in  the  teaching  of  the  economic  doctrines 
which  had  to  be  accepted  before  any  business  could 
fee  safely  transacted  by  any  combinations  of  farmers 
who  had  never  before  combined  for  purely  business 
purposes,  the  suspicion  and  active  hostility  which  was 
aroused  on  the  one  hand  and  the  far  more  surprising 
support  which  was  gained  on  the  other,  the  varying 
attitude  of  the  people  towards  thfe  movement  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  the  relation  between 
the  kind  of  industry  pursued  in  any  locality  and  the 
(response  of  the  farmers  to  suggestions  for  efforts  to- 
wards economic  developments,  these  and  many  similar 
•experiences  which  were  gained  oombined  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  problems  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered when  constructive  economic  legislation  was 
being  formulated,  firstly  by  unassociated  individuals 
and  afterwards  by  the  Recess  Committee.  I think  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  economic  thought  which 
was  developed  by  the  early  straggles  of  this  unpreten- 
tious movement  mainly  led  to  the  practically  unani- 
mous demand  in  Ireland,  not  for  a Board  of  Agricul- 
ture  on  the  lines  of  the  then  existing  English  Board, 
but  for  a wholly  different  institution,  involving  a de- 
parture from  all  previous  constitutional  practice  in  the 
British  isles  and  an  adaptation  of  Continental  models 
to  Irish  conditions.  It  was  to  this  economic  thought 
ln  Ireland  that  the  Recess  Committee  appealed,  and, 
as  the  event  showed,  .appealed  with  success. 

117.  May  I just  ask  you  this — at  the  time  of  which 
you  are  now  speaking  were  any  steps  taken  to  study 
the  methods  of  any  Continental  countries,  or  did  that 
come  later  ? — Oh,  certainly,  but  I was  going 
to  pass  over  the  story  of  the  Recess  Committee,  be- 
■cause  we  have  handed  in  the  report  of  that 
■Committee.  Perhaps,  at  this  stage,  I might  just 
mention  one  great  difficulty  that  I found  in  preparing 
my  evidence,  and  now  find  in  presenting  it.  The  sub- 
ject is  so  vast  that  if  the  whole  of  it  is  to  be  presented 
Wen  in  the  merest  outline  I am  afraid  my  evidence 
Wuld  occupy  an  enormous  space  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee. 

118.  We  are  rather  at  your  mercy  in  this  respect — 
you  must  tell  us  what  you  really  think  is  important. 


Of  course  we  are  anxious  to  keep  it  within  such  limits  Ap>H30  I00«. 
as  is  consistent  with  going  fully  into  the  matter?—  — 

1 wanted  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  two  ^’S,lC  •'<“*- 
points  of  view  which  I had  in  my  mind  when  I was  ®lr  ^uraJ'H 
preparing  my  evidence,  the  point  of  view  of  informa-  PIunkuU' 
tion  to  the  public  and  the  point  of  view  of  informa-  K‘RV'<>‘ 
tion  to  the  Committee.  It  may  be  thought  superfluous 
^bigs  to  the  Committee  for  their  guidance 
which  are  contained  in  documents  that  have  been 
handed  in. 

119.  I do  not  think  you  must  assume  that  too 
much  ; we  can  very  often  get  a good  deal  from  wit- 
nesses although  the  same  thing  is  contained 
m other  forms  in  documents.  You  must  not 
assume  our  familiarity  with  the  documents  ?— 

The  matter  arises  at  this  moment  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  that  you  are  asking  me  as 
to  the  procedure  and  work  of  the  Recess  Committee. 

In  'answer  to  the  specific  question  that  you  have  asked 
me.  Sir  Kenelm,  the  Committee  sent  two  Commis- 
sioners,  one,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department. 

Gill,  and  the  other,  the  late  Mr. 'Michael 
Mulhall,  the  statistician,  to  nine  European  countries. 

Their  general  instructions  were  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  in  which  the  several  Governments  in  these 
countries  rendered  assistance  to  agricultural  industry 
and  commerce,  and,  above  all,  to  determine,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  degree  in  which  progress  gained  in  those 
countries  was  due  to  State  assistance,  and  how  far  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  organised  efforts 
Of  the  people  themselves.  That  was  the  general 
hn?  ln(lulry  of  the  Recess  Committee,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  upon  the  rather  surprising  results  of  that 
inquiry  and  the  general  acceptance  of  the  opinions 
which  the  Committee  formed  upon  the  evidence  that 
they  had  collected  that  the  two  Bills  were  introduced 
and  the  second  one  passed  into  law. 

120.  What  was  the  date  of  this  Committee  ?— The 
Recess  Committee  was  called  together  in  the  autumn 
of  1895  after  the  general  election,  and  it  sat,  off  and 
on,  until  August,  1896,  when  it  presented  its  report. 

121.  Was  this  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Recess 
Committee  to  send  these  gentlemen  to  the  Continent  ? 

Yes,  there  were  several  preliminary  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss the  scope 'of  its  inquiry  and  its  procedure. 

122.  What  countries  did  they  go  to  ?— Denmark, 

France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Wurtemburg,  Switzerland, 

Bavaria,  Hungary  and  Austria. 

125.  Did  they  report  on  each  of  these  countries  ? — 

Yes,  and  the  reports  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendices 
of  the  Recess  Committee’s  Report. 

124.  Were  any  one  of  these  reports  specially  made 

the  foundation  of  action  afterwards,  the  re- 
ports on  Denmark  or  any  other  country  ? 

I think  Denmark  was.  And  M.  Tisserand  sent 
us  a memorandum  upon  France  that  un- 
doubtedly strengthened  the  case  for  the  consolidation 
of  functions  which  has  taken  place.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  Denmark  influenced  the  Committee  in 
one  important  matter — that  was  the  greater  importance 
of  self-reliance  than  of  State  assistance. 

125.  That  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Danish  sys- 
tem?—Yes,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  that  was  the 
aspect  of  the  report  that  most  appealed  to  the  British 
public,  and  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  Mr. 

Gerald  Balfour  in  getting  his  measure  passed. 

126.  What  one  would  like  to  know  is,  in  what  par- 
ticular industry  these  inquiries  first  took  practical 
effect ; was  it  in  the  dairying  industry  or  what  ? — Well, 

I don’t  think  the  inquiries  directly  affected  any  special 
industry,  but  undoubtedly  the  relations  between  the 
Departments  analogous  to  that  which  we  wanted  to 
have  established  in  Ireland,  and  the  different  indus- 
dustries  in  those  countries  were  a very  important  con- 
sideration in  framing  the  general  report  of  the  Recess 
Committee,  which  so  largely  moulded  the  form  which 
the  Act  took.  I have  only  one  other  point  to  refer  to 
in  this  connection,  'and  that  is  the  chief  difficulty 
that  we  had  to  meet  in  trying  to  commend  our  pro- 
posals to  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain.  Two 
weighty  journals,  the  “ Times”  and  the  “ Spectator,” 
the  “ Times”  in  a leading  article  of  the  5th  of  August, 

1896,  and  the  “ Spectator”  in  an  article  dated  8th  of 
August,  1906,  both  raised  the  same  general  objection. 

They  doubted  the  relevance  of  the  Continental  ex- 
perience in  advocating  the  concession  of  State  aid  to 
agriculture  in  Ireland,  where  they  thought  the  farmers 
were  wholly  unorganised.  To  meet  that  objection, 
which  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  fully  met 
in  the  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee,  I wrote 
on  behalf  of  the  'Committee  a letter  to  the 
“Times”  which  appeared  in  their  issue  of  the  11th 
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Rig  t Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 
X-c.v.o. 
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(!*  °f  August,  1896,-  in  which  I pointed  out  that  the  organi- 
sation of  Irish  agriculture  upon  Continental  lines  had 
been  proceeding  for  the  last  six  years  in  a way  that 
the  public  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of,  and  I propose 
to  hand  in  that  letter,  as  I think  it  fully  explains 
the  attitude  ' of  the  Recess  Committee  upon  this 
important  question  at  the  time  that  their  pro- 
posals were  first  - brought  before  Parliament. 

Sib, — My  colleagues  on  the  Recess  Committee  will 
have  ho  reason  to  complain  of  your  leading  article 
of  Wednesday  last  upon  the  first  fruits  of  their 
labours.  ‘ You  generously  appreciate  the  motives 
with  which  they  approached  their  self-appointed 
ta'sk  and1  the  temper  and  spirit  which  enabled 
them  to  come  to  a common  agreement  upon  theix 
recommendations  to  the  Government.  Moreover, 
although  you  are  forced  to  dissent  from  our  conclu- 
sions, you  do  so  in  a way  which  shows  that  you 
would  be  glad  if  you  could  see,  as  we  see,  in  our  ' 
proposals,1  a remedy  which,  however,  slow  in  its 
operation,  strikes  at  the  roots  of  Irish  poverty. 

I ask  you  therefore  to  allow  me  space  to  throw 'some 
light  oh  what  your  valuable  criticism  has  shown  to 
be  the  dark  places  of  our  necessarily  elaborate  report. 

You  take  exception  to  our  “ historical  reinini- 
scences  ’’  as  tending  “ to  obscure  the  fact  that  Ire- 
land has  shared  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  more  liberal  policy  followed  by  this 
oountry  since  the  triumph  of,  free  trade  ideas.” 
leaving  aside  the  question  whether  the  benefits 
which  accrued  to  Ireland  from  .the  adoption  of  free 
trade  were  at'  all  comparable  with  those  secured'  to 
England,  I may  say  that  in  recalling  the  past  action 

of  the  State  We  had  only  two  objects  in  view.  We  ' 
desired  to  establish  a prima-facie  probability  that 
the  traditions  of  commercial  enterprise,”  which 
Lord  Dufferin  tells  us  “had  perished  through 
desuetude,  ^ may  be  revived  ; and  by  tracing  the  ' 
origin  of  the  evil  we  wished,  not  to  pass 'judgment  ■ 
on  the  policy  of  other  days,  but  to  justify  our  claim 
lor  remedial  legislation.  Without  some  such  re- 
trospect, our  own  faith  in  the  recuperative  power 
and  latent  capacities  of  the  Irish  people  would  not 
avail  agamst  the  more  common  belief  in  their 
double  dose  of  original  sin.” 

Coming  to  our  actual  recommendations,  the  report 
seems,  to  have  created  in  your  mind  the  impression 
, that,  notwithstanding  our  protestations,  and  against 
the  weight  of  evidence  we  have  collected  from  abroad 
ye  have,  after  all,  been  forced  to  seek  unanimity  in 
q;„afiC-.naAlng  apPea,ls  for  the  assistance  of  the 
State.  Are  you  not  perhaps  a little  severe  oh  our 
Sfnce  when  you  write:— “We  (in  England) 
™“ld  ,of  entrusting  a State  dfepart- 

ment  with  the  duty  of  teaching  our'  farmers  topro- 
d™*  W afc  a pr<ifi?>  and  still  less  with  the  power 
to  subsidise  egg  producers  out  of  the  public  puree?”  : 
Whatever  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  'our  re- 
be  more  certain  than  that  we  were 
^ Jlusions  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  State  ai4  without  local  efiort.  We  are  Quite 
a3re.  that  organised  local  efiort  has  a far  larger 
% P/ay  -T  attam,ne  Ae  end  we  have  in  vfew 
than  State  aid,  and  must,  generally  speaking  pre- 
cede it.  The  exception  would  be  in  the  field  of 
education ; but  even  there,  save  in  the  primarv 
schools,  we  have  insisted  that  local  initiation  local  ' 
local  management  must  be  com- 

SsiftoT  moat  P»«de  . 

we  can  justify  our  principles  .we  have 
tW  det^l?  J°^r  somewllat  formidable  objection  to 
niwe-  V*  0ur  Proposals-  These  you  oonsider 
bv  3 gfeat  d<?aI  remains  to  be  done 

^loqal  effort  before.the  State  can  properly  iX- 
+ J.  , ou  characterise  the  machinery  we . propose 
83  cumbrous  and  expensive,”  and  lik^ 
to  produce  no  adequate  results.  ’ y 


and  is  . taking  the  place  of  the  long-cherished  and  ' 
fatal  belief  that  the  Government  is  tlie  cause  of  all 
past  and  present  material  ilia  and  the  possible 
source  of  every  material  good.  Even  now  the  asso? 
crated  farmers  of  Ireland  would  furnish  the  central 
department  with  quite  as  much  material  to  work 
upon  as  ' the  machinery  we  have  asked  fof  could  be 
expected  to  do  during  the  earlier  and  experimental 
stages  of  its  existence. 

And  here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  while  for 
reasons  which  could  not  be  compressed  into ’this' 
letter,  the  Committee,  after  long  and  earnest  de- 
liberation, decided  to  ask  the  Government,  already 
pledged  to  a Board  of  Agriculture,  to  give  legislative, 
effect  to  our  more  comprehensive  scheme  embracing 
industries,  we  never  contemplated  the  immediate  ! 
realisation  of  all  the  “shining  possibilities”  men- 
tioned in  the  report.  The  local  efiort  which  will  be' 
required  to  put  the  machinery  fete  motion  will 
necessarily  be  a slow  development.  There  would  of"- 
course  be  some  initial  expense  in  equipping  the  hew 
department,  and  perhaps  the  employment  ";olT'<: 
real  experts  would  make  a considerable  de-  1 
mand  upon  the  fund  available  for  salaries.  ’ 
But  the  consolidation  of  existing  departments  ! 
would  provide  an  ample  clerical  staff  for" 
the  new  body,  and  the  function  of  government  as 
regards  the  interests  under  review  would  be  im- 
mensely simplified.  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear ' 
of  the  new  department  falling  behind  the  existing 
machinery  in  the  matter  of  efficiency.  The 'present 
arrangements  only  escape  universal  ridicule  by  their  ' 
inactivity  and  the  absence  of  ,any  public  interest  in 
their  nature  or  purpose.  Recently  they  created  some 
amusement  when  half  a dozen  public  bodies  Advised 
us  how  to  spray  our  potatoes. 

, The  only  feature  of  our  scheme  which  may  be  held  ,! 
to  Justify  the  appellation'  of  "cumbrous”  is  the  Con- 
sultative Council.  . This  innovation  we  regard  as 
absolutely,  necessary  to  bring  and  keep  the  Depart- 
ment,  which,  though  necessarily  centralised,  must  ' 
depend  for  its  efficiency  oh  local  co-operation,  into  ' 
touch  with  popular' opinion.  This  prinoip'e  ,and  an' 
analogous  arrangement  was  strongly  recommended 
by  every  foreign  authority  we  consulted.  We  see  no 
other  way  of  initiating  that  co-operation  of  the 
people  with  the  State  without  which  we  have  no 
hope  of  ,any  material  improvement. 

• L-x°pe  d hav®.  sufficiently  met  voutf  criticism  to 
justify  me  in  asking  you  to  withhold  your  final  judg- 
ment on  our  scheme  until  the  Irish  people  "have 
digested  our  report.  If  they  endorse  it  in  the  spirit 
in  which  this  letter  will  show  that  it  is  issued,  I 
ope  you  will  be  the  first  to  urge  the  Government" 
to  seize  this  unique  opportunity  of  governing  with 
and  through  a living  representative  Irish'  public  " 
opinion.  Such  a departure  would  bring  about  a" 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
which  this  generation  had  hardly  hoped  to  see.-I" 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,1 

Hobace  Plunkett. 

105;  Mount-street,  TV.,  "Avgust  8th,  1896. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  on  the  historic  head. 


ch  t is  difficult  to  obtain  credence  in  England, 


Ato  yon  not  going  into  the 
questions  which  were  discussed  when  Mr.  Balfour  'r 
Tnd  narRX°Utf  'I,hati°°k  Place  <®  introduction 

"■  "S"*. time,  M not  in  I*-.. 

SP«*1  tiom  your'  own  'know-' 
in  roLtarrt^  ■ d b?  lJe  lf-  th-  time,  tat  I was 
menT  Sta*  ™2T’1f“t,on  ”ith  members  of  Parlia- 

Masuil  ° l00k*”s  “'ti*1,  th«  to*e«e‘e  «i  He 

■narti Jit*'?**-?™  M not  yourself  take  any 
lying  - »y  back  with 

No.  71— l- thinkCsa'  Perflaps  wonW  tome" under' 

of^he  DenarfX°+nedrtthat  ?ou  were  the  working  head 
carrv  S **•  Doe,s  that  mean  that  you  would  . 
the  President  t ^vr  w0?  ^thout.  any  reference  to 
in  un  e^tT  '-^.1  s^^t  that  that  will  come 
X part ! 1 shall  deal  with 

- denkt8  P28ltlon  afterwards. 
heaSni  ?rjnan)-T.T\e.n  w„e  wiU  g°  to  the  second 
^sbtutwnJ-There.  are  just  ' three . , 
aspects  of  the  Apartment’s  constitution  upon  which'  ■ 
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I should  like  to  make  some  observations.  The  first  is 
the  one  that  I think  is  of  great  public  interest,  and  ' 
will  be  relevant  to  the  Committee’s  inquiry,  because 
this  consideration  has  dominated  the  whole  adminis- 
trative policy  of  the  Department.  The  King’s  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament  places 
in  the  forefront  of  the  ministerial  proposals  the  in- 
troduction into  the  system  of ' government  in  Ireland 
of  means  for  associating  the  people  with  the  conduct 
of  Irish  'affairs.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  an- 
nouncement of  a policy  of  devolution,  and  this  is  the- 
same  policy,  though  no  doubt  it  may  now  be  carried 
.a  good  deal  furthef,  which  underlay  the  whole  incep- 
tion of  the.  Department.  The  Recess  Committee  was 
not  able  to  suggest  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
popular  element  of  the  new  institution— the  represen- 
tative element — should  be  constituted,  because  when 
they  sat  Irish  Local  Government  was  still  under  the 
old  Grand  Jury  system,  whose  abolition  was  known  to 
he  imminent.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
who  democratised  local  government  in  Ireland,  to  link 
the  new  Department  he  had  created  with  local  repre- 
sentative bodies  he  'had  brought  into  being  a year 
before.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  its  difficulties 
regard  this  task  as  having  been  performed  in  a 
masterly  way.  The  Department  as  he  fashioned  it' 
•affords,  ln  my  opinion  at  any  rate,  the  most  striking 
example  of  devolution  of  central  government  in  these 
islands.  I know  of  no  precedent  for  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Board,  or  the  Board  of 
Technical  Education,  which  exercise  a controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  most  important  part  of  the  Depart- 
ments administration.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
■devolution  in  the  sense  of  the  King’s  Speech. 

133.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I quite  follow  that— 
what  exactly  do  you  mean  by  devolution,  what  power 

is  devolved,  and  from  and  to  whom  is  it  devolved  ? 

To  the  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  are  devolved  the  powers  of  the  purse 
in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s endowment. 

134.  It  struck  me  on  reading  the  ■ Act  as  rather  a 
■creation  than  a devolution,  a new  state  of  things.  By 
devolution  one  generally  understands  that  a power 
which  already  exists  is  devolved  upon  somebody  else, 
but  this  is  rather  in  the  character  of  ,a  new  creation 
altogether  ?— Yes,  but  I take  it  that  a policy  of  devolu-. 
tion  might  have  a new  creation  in  it ; I may  be  “ ter- 
nunologically  inexact,"  to  use  the  latest  phrase. 
What  I mean  is  that  the  administration  of  the  central 

’ Department  is  largely  influenced  by  the  Council  and 
•controlled  by  the  Boards.  It  will  be  seen  later  in  what 
respect  the  Council  exercises  its  influence. 

135.  In  other  words,  a new  power  is  given  to  the 
popular  authority?— Yes,  a power  of  limiting  and  eon-' 
trolling  the  central  administration.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  neither  of  these  Boards  that  control  the 
funds  have  in  theory  administrative  powers  or 
power  of  initiation,  but  they  have  in  fact. 
They  are  in  a position  whenever  the  Depart- 
ment brings  any  proposed  expenditure  before 

• them  to  say,  “ We  cannot  approve  ycur  scheme,  but  if 
you  modify  it  in  this  or  that  or  the  other  way,  we 
-will  approve  your  scheme”  ; in  other  words  they  can 
•say  to  ■the  Department,  “if  you  don’t  want  to  have  a' 
-deadlock  you  had  better  substitute  our  scheme  for' 
yours,”  so  that  although  they  have  nominally  a very 
small  power,  they  have,  in  fact,  a very  large  power. 
When  you  take  evidence  as  to  the  Boards,-  especially 
the  Agricultural  Board,  I think  you  will  be  satisfied 
that  their  power  is  very  real  indeed,  and  that  they 
exercise  it. 

v 136-  It  is  very  strong  on  the  face  of  the  Act— they 

• nave  an  absolute  power  of  veto.  As  I understand,  you 
<*rmot  have  a stronger  power  than  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — But  no  power  of  initiative.' 

(Chairman). — No  power  of  initiative  ? — As  a mat: 
ter  of-  fact  they  have,  and  exercise  very  large  powers 
j l.n*ti&tive  ; members  of  the  Board  exercising  their 
advisory  functions  constantly  bring  up  schemes  to  the 
Department  and  very  often  the  Department  adopts 

137.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  the  letter  of  the  law  stands 
1 hey  can  only  discuss  matters  that  are  brought  before; 
them  by  the  Department  ?— That  is  perfectly  true,  but 

■ tliis  will  be  explained  presently. 

138.  They  go  outside  that  ? — Yes ; I shall  pre- 
sently-— _ 

■ 139.  The  members  of  the  Board  do  not  adhere' to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law — they  do  bring  'matters  up 
that  are  not • referred-  to  them  by  the  Department? — ' 
Yes,  ’ spontaneously,  and  on  the  invitation  of ' the 
-Department. 


140.  That  would  be  legal,  of  course,  on  the  invifea-  JpW/SO,  1900, 
tion  of  the  Department,  but  where  it  has  not  been  \ TT' 
brought  up  on  the.  invitation  of  the  Department  do  Hon. 
they  propose  it ?— I am  not  shirking  that.  Under  my 

next  head  I deal  with  the  working  relations  between  * ‘Td  V; 
the  Department  and  all  these  bodies.  ■ 

141.  (Chairman).— We  will  come  to  that  presently; 

I think  I see  what  you  mean  by  devolution? The 

second  aspect  of  the  Department’s  constitution  with 
which  I wish  to  deal,  as  it  affects  the  discharge  of  my 
own  official  duties,  is  the  position  of  Vice-President. 

142.  We  had  better  first,  perhaps,  get  exactly  what 
the  Act  says.  Section  1 (2)  provides  as  follows : — 

“ Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  power 
or  duty  of  the  Department  may  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  President  or  the  Vice-President,  or 
by  any  person  appointed  by  the  President  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice-President  during  .the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Vice-President.”  And  sub-section  3 
provides  that  “The  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  De- 
partment shall  not  render  the  person  holding  the  same 
incapable  of  being  elected  ox  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  or  void  his  election  if  re- 
turned, or  render  him  liable  to  any  penalty  for  sitting 
or  voting  in  Parliament.”  Sub-section  4 provides 
that  the  Vice-President  shall  be  ex-officio  a mem- 
ber of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ?— In  speaking 
of.  the  Vice-President’s  position  now,,  1 don’t 
propose  to  say  anything  about  his  statutory . posi- 
tion because  that  has  been  thoroughly  explained  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  is  also  on  the  face  of  the 
Act,  but  I have  in  my  mind  rather  the  actual  position 
as  part  of  the  administrative  machinery,  about  which 
there  seems  to  be  a very  great  confusion.  Eor  instance, 

I am  very  often  accused  of  a monstrous  abuse  of 
patronage,  and  yet  the  other  day  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  in  the  House  that  I had  no  patronage  whatever 
except  that  of  my  private  Secretary,  who  certainly 
should  _ not  be  considered  a monstrous  abuse. 

That  _ illustrates  the  difference  between  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  actual  position  of  the  Vice- 
President.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary if  he  chose  might  appoint  every  member  of  the 
staff,  but  no  one  administering  a Department  would 
expect  its  working  head  to  work  with  a staff  which 
he  had  not  selected  himself,  so  that  in.  that  sense  I 
am  responsible  for.  the  patronage— a matter  upon 
which  it  is"  very  important  to  be  clear,  because,  no 
doubt,  the  Committee  will  have  to  inquire  as  to  how 
I have  administered  this  part  of  my  functions.  • 

143.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in'  a position 
analogous  to  yours  know  perfectly  well  , that  one  of 
your  duties  is  to  give  advice  to  the  chief  of  your-  De- 

Eartment  as  regards . the  persons  whom  it  is  his 
usiness  to  appoint. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Is  the  actual  appointment  made  by 
the  President  or  Vice-President  ?— We  say  “ by  the 
Department,”  and  that  covers  both. 

144.  Is  the  President,  as  a matter  of  fact,  made 
aware  of  all  appointments  before  they  are  made  ?— No. 

145.  So  they  are  really  made  by  the  Vice-President? 

-y-Yes.  With  regard  to  the  position  that  I now  hold, 
it  is,  -as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has- explained,  distinctly 
anomalous,  ,and  it  is  merely  a provisional  arrange- 
ment ; the  correspondence  to  which  I have  already 
referred  between  the  Chief  Secretary  and  myself  will 
show  that  I occupy  it  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  there  is  a perfectly ' clear  understand- 
ing of  the  conditions,  but  as  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  whole  new 
constitutional  experiment,  and  as  any  large  scheme  of 
refoirm  which  the  Irish  Government  may  be  contem- 
plating must  necessarily  affect  this  office,  I may  refer 
to  some  of  the  considerations  which  were  before  those 
who  pressed  for  the  creation  of  this  office,  and  how  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  have  been  regarded  by  its 
firsthand,  so  far,  its  only  occupant.  The  reasons  for 
creating  a post  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
chief  permanent  officer  of  a branch  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment are  set- forth  in  the  report  of  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee, and  other  documents,  which  hare  been 
or  will  be  placed  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  I 
may  point  out,  however,  that  the  important ' feature 
and  the  novel  feature  of  the  post-  is  it's  dual  responsi- 
bility. The  Recess  Committee  wer$  imanimous  in  their 
insistence  upon  direct  Parliamentary’ responsibility. 

Mr.  Gerald- Balfour'  conceded  this  condition,  tniking  the> 
office  of  Vice-President^  like  some  other 'minor  minis- 
terial .posts,.  legally  tenable  by  any  male  adult-  Mt'one 
(by  constitutional  .practice)  tenable  Only-^-nnless  'tfhen. 
he  is  temporarily  without  S' teat— 8yAmember\bfPar- 
liament.  • I was  an  Irish  -representative  when!  was 
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ApnlSO,  ii>06«  j&ppointed,  but  in  the  general  election  of  1900  I lost 
-ktirfit  Hob.  my  seat  mainly  because  I had  manned  the  new  De- 
Sir  Hor*  e partment  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  my  own 
I'iimketi,  political  party  or  any  other. 

s.rjr.o.  146-  {Chairman). — But  you  lost  your  seat  before  the 

Department  had  actually  got  into  working  order? — . 
That  is  so.  It  was  at  the  1900  election,  the  De- 
partment having  started  on  the  1st  of  April  the  same 
year.  Shortly  after  the  election  in  which  I lost  my 
seat,  and  .after  I had  resigned  my  post,  a memorial 
was  presented  to  me  signed  by  a very  large  number  of 
my  countrymen,  irrespective  of  party,  asking  me,  al- 
though I had  lost  my  seat,  to  hold  on  to  my  office, 
which  I have  done  ever  since.  I think  I ought  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee  why  I,  who  am  in  honour 
bound  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Department 
and  to  safeguard  its  constitutional  administration, 
have  felt  justified  in  being  a party  to  the  anomaly  of 
holding  office  so  long  without  a seat  in  Parliament  and 
even  after  the  Government  which  appointed  me  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

147.  It  is  important  as  bearing  on  the  general 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  prac- 
tical head  of  the  Department  should  be  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament  or  not.  The  view  taken,  I sup- 
pose, by  the  Government  of  that  day,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1900,  was  that  there  was  nothing  inconsis- 
tent in  your  continuing  to  act  as  head  of 
the  Department  although  you  had  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  a seat  in  Parliament  ? — 
What  they  explained  to  me  was  that  un- 
doubtedly the  intention  of  the  Act  had  been  that  it 
would  be  held  by  a member  of  Parliament,  but  that 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Department  it  was  inadvisable 
to  make  a change;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  unwise  to 
swap  hofses  in  -the  middle  of  a stream ; I think  that 
was  the  view  they  then  took. 

. 148-  You  continued  on  that  footing  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Government  ?— Yes.  In  the  days  of 
the  Recess  Committee  I held  as  strongly  as  any  mem- 
ber of  that  body  the  absolute  necessity  of  freeing  a 
Department,  which  was  to  introduce  new  principles 
into  Irish  administration,  from  the  traditional 
influences  of  Irish  Government.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  without  this  condition  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  have  been  created  at  all,  as  public 
opinion  would  not  have  urged  the  creation  of 
the  Department  on  the  Legislature.  In  my  early 
addresses  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  while  I was 
able  to  say  truly  that  Parliamentary  attendance  would 
. have  proved  in  many  respects  a serious  hindrance  to 
the  Yice- President  m his  Irish  work,  I still  held  to 
the  principle  of  Parliamentary  representation  as  one 
which  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  I gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  my  conviction  on  this  point  by  offering  myself 
as  a candidate  in  the  Galway  election  of  1901?  where, 
as  is  generally  known,  I was  unsuccessful,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  very  well  expected  to  be  successful.  I 
kn°7  ,,in  earlier  years  how  the 

other  side  of  the  Vice-President’s  responsibility 
wouid  develop,  whether  the  Council  would  effectively 
criticise  the  Department’s  administration,  whether  the 
Boards  would  attend  regularly  and  go  into  the  mass  of 
■details  with  which  they  would  have  to  be  familiar 
before  they  could  adequately  discharge  their  difficult 
"n,dimP°.rtant,  duties’  Nor  was  il:  possible  to  foretell 
whether  the  relations  between  the  central  body  and  the 
County,  County  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils 
*3  sat^W  and  fruitful.  Upon  these  issues 
clearly  depended  the  relative  importance  of  the  Vice- 
Parliamentary  responsibility  and  his  re- 
sponsibility to  public  opinion  m Ireland.  Happily 
the  event  proved  that  all  these  questions  were  to  be 
“ a “?nne*  w,hich>  I think,  does  credit  to 
Wel^i  aS  fc-he  bead  of  those  who  are  now  in- 
teresting themselves  m a practical  way  in  Irish  pro- 
S^S'  *ko  t°  the  tact,  patience  and  industry  of 
the  much-abused  permanent  staff  of  the  Department. 
W T ,°,f.  course.  is  mereiy  an  assertion  on  my  part. 

be  Proved  in  evidence  ; it  is  one  of 
S d^L°rtan\1S+lUeS  Jbich  -the  Committee  will  have 
nUt  tb®due.f  Pomt  which  I wish  to  plac^ 
before  the  Cormmttoe  is  this,  that  my  own  officii 

six  years‘has  con“ 
me  that  the  Vice-President’s  responsibility  to  public 
£^+wn  Irela®d  has  year  by  year  beconnf  moreP  real 
and  that  any  alteration  which  is  contemplated  in  the 
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should  immediately  vacate  my  post ; that,  I thfni 
is  all  I have  to  say  on  the  post  of  Vice-President.  ” 

149.  {Mr.  Micks). — I am  not  sure  whether  I gather 

from  that  that  you  have  moderated  your  opinion  as. 
to  the  expediency  of  the  Vice-President  being  in  par. 
liament  ? — I have  moderated  my  opinion,  and  for  this, 
reason.  It  is  quite  cleap  that  there  must  be,  as  Mr  * 
Balfour  said,  a very  real  responsibility  in  such  a post!! 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Department  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Boards: 
was  not  quite  determined,  because  they  were  so  new  to! 
their  work  ; they  did  not  know  how  to  exercise  the: 
control  which  had  been  given  to  them  and  indeed! 
precedents  had  to  be  made,  one  after  another,  as  will 
be  explained  presently,  to  render  that  control  really 
efficient.  But  now  I see  very  grave  difficulties  that, 
any  Vice-President  will  have  in  discharging  his  dual 
responsibility.  In  the  first  place  the  work  in  Ireland 
is  ceaseless,  and  constant  attendance  in  Parliament, 
would  be  quite  impossible.  You  would  have  to 

150.  You  would  have  to  neglect  your  constituency 

{Chairman). — One  or  the  other  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 

another  consideration.  In  ray  opinion,  judging  by 
the  issues  that  a Vice-President  has  to  decide  in  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  escape  thee 
suspicion  of  partiality  if  he  were  a member 
of  Parliament.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
that  any  Vice-President  will  have  will  arise: 
when  pressure  is  put  upon  the  Government: 
to  which  he  belongs  to  do  something  for  the' 
constituents  of  some  other  member  that  would  give 
great  umbrage  to  the  representative  element  of  the 
Department  m Ireland,  and  it  is  quite  a problem  as 
to  what,  in  the  light  of  these  six  years*  experience,, 
the  exact  position  of  the  Vice-President  ought  to  be- 
in  the  future.  Of  one  thing  I am  certain,  that  in  no- 
sense should  the  responsibility  to  Irish  public  opinion: 
through  this  newly-created  representative  machinery  be- 
weakened ; I think  that  would  be  putting  the  clock 
back.  Of  course  they  have  been  very  difficult  years, 
an  immense  amount  of  new  work  has  been  initiated! 
during  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  these: 
questions  finally  yet.  A great  deal  of  light  will  un- 
doubtedly be  thrown  on  them  in  future  years,  but: 
I have  tried  to  make  clear  my  opinion,  and  report 
the  lines  on  which  this  new  constitutional  experiment, 
can  be  best  worked  out. 

151.  {Chairman). — I suppose  the  latter  partweshalB 
deal  with  presently,  the  relations  between  the  Council 
and  the  Department.  What  I want  to  make  clear  in  my 
mind  is  your  view  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Vice-President,  or,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  called  him, 
the  working  head  of  the  Department  ; am  I right  in 
supposing  that  the  tendency  of  your  mind  now  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  it  was  when  the 
Department  was  first  started,  and  that  you  are  now 
more  impressed  with  the  absolute  importance  of  having 
a permanent  head  of  the  Department  similar  to  what 
we  are  familiar  with  in  England — namely,  a working; 
head  not  in  Parliament,  incapable  of  sitting  in  Par- 
liament, but  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  devoting  himself  wholly  to  that  work,  sepa- 
rated from  politics  altogether?— -That  is  my  view,  with- 
two  qualifications.  The  difficulty  of  placing  a Vice- 
President  in  such  a position  as  you  have  just  indi- 
cated is  that  he  has  to  administer  large  sums  of 
annually  voted  monies,  which  apparently  must  be  an- 
nually voted  because  their  amount  varies.  This  seems 
to  make  it  impossible  to  relieve  the  Department  ef  the- 
responsibility  to  Parliament.  Then  comes  the  question 
whether  that  responsibility  can  be  discharged  by 
the  Chief  -Secretary.  I feel  myself  in  some  difficulty 
in  giving  any  opinion  upon  this  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  a compact  between  the  members  of  the 
Recess  Committee  who  represented  all  parties  that,  as 
the  expression  was  in  those  days,  “ a new  Castle 
Board  should  not  be  created,”  and  it  was  held  that  a 
separate  Minister  directly  responsible  to  Parliament 
was  the  main  factor  in  keeping  the  Department  free 
from  what  they  called  Castle  control. 

152.  That  is,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  a different 
question — what  we  are  now  immediately  concerned 
with  is  whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
attained  such  importance,  and  are  now  discharging  re- 
sponsibilities so  great,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
permanent  head  who  is  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  we  have  in  England.  It  may  be  another  ques- 
tion whether  the  Parliamentary  business,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  it,  should  be  discharged  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  or  whether  there  should  be  some  other 
Parliamentary  representative  ; but,  at  all  events,  as 
I gather . from  your  evidence,  you  do  think  that  the 
actual  working  head  of  the  Department  has  quite 
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enough  to  do,  and  could  do  it  better  and  with  greater 
efficiency  if  he  were  more  in  the  position  of  the  work- 
ing head  of  one  of  our  own  departments,  the  Home 
Office,  for  example? — Yes.  But  let  me  explain  my 
second  qualification,  which  relates  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent’s discharge  of  his  non-Parliamentary  responsi- 
bility. It  is  a condition  of  his  efficiency  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  endowment  fund, 
in  respect  of  which  he  is  directly  responsible 
to  Irish  public  opinion,  he  should  be  in  a 
sense  free  of  Parliamentary  control.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  I have  found  that  my  relations  with 
the  Boards  have  been  satisfactory  because  I am  able 
to  'be  absolutely  frank  with  them,  and  when  I come 
and  make  a proposal  to  them  they  know  it  is  my  pro- 
posal and  nobody  else’s  proposal,  but  if  they  thought 
that  I was  simply  bringing  before  them  a proposal  sug- 
gested by  some  other  department  or  the  Government 
generally  they  would  very  much  resent  it ; at  any  rate 
they  would  be  much  less  likely  to  fall  in  with  it. 

153.  It  would  come  to  this,  that  the  fact  that  you 
are  not  a member  of  Parliament  rather  strengthens 
your  position  with  the  Agricultural  Council  and  the 
Agricultural  Board? — Oh,  yes.  It  does  not  seem  to 
moderate  the  criticism  of  my  administration  by  out- 
siders, but  it  makes  the  working  of  the  representative 
machinery  much  more  smooth  ; that  is  the  exact 
position. 

154.  (Mr.  Micks). — Then  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Vice-President  should  or  should  not  be 
a Parliamentary  representative? — I would  put  it  this 
way : if  his  present  relations  with  the  representative 
element  in  the  Department  were  preserved,  I don’t 
myself  think  that  Parliamentary  representation  is 
necessary ; but  you  will  probably  find  that  the  repre- 
sentative element  in  the  Department  will  consider  that 
Parliamentary  representation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  them  their  full  power  and  authority  over  the  Vice- 
President. 

155.  I don’t  know  that  I follow  you  quite ; you  think 
that  instead  of  having  the  Vice-President  going  in  and 
out  with  the  Government  he  ought  to  go  in  or  out 
according  to  whether  he  retains  the  confidence  of  the 
two  Boards  ? — I think  it  is  far  more  important  for  his 
administration  in  Ireland  that  he  should  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Council  and  the  two  Boards  than  that  he 
should  be  in  Parliament. 

156.  Would  you  rather  leave  the  question  of  the  re- 
tention of  office  to  the  Boards  or  Council  than  to  the 
Government? — Well,  I have  done  so  myself.  I have 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  Boards  and  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  they  could  have  my  services — of  course  while 
the  last  Government  was  in  power — they  could  have 
my  services  as  long  as  they  liked,  but  not  a moment 
longer ; that  I was  ready  to  vacate  the  office  at  any 
time ; I have  made  that  clear  to  them  all  through, 
but  then  I recognize  that  I was  in  rather  an  anomalous 
position  ; I don’t  say  that  any  other  Vice-President, 
who  had  been  put  into  the  post  just  as  an  ordinary 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  would  be  under  any 
such  obligation  as  I feel  myself  to  be,  to  place  himself 
very  largely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  and  the 
Boards  ; I don’t  want  to  make  any  bad  precedent  in 
that  way. 

157.  Would  you  suggest,  as  a possible  arrangement, 
that  the  Vice-President  should  vacate  his  office  if  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  were  passed  by  the  Boards 
and  Council? — It  is  a constitutional  point  that  one 
hesitates  to  give  an  opinion  upon.  The  only  objection 
that  I can  see  to  that  is  that  if  it  happened,  we  will 
say,  that  the  majority  in  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  Government  were  at  loggerheads,  they  might 
go  on  objecting  to  every  Vice-President  whom  the 
English  Government  would  consent  to  appoint,  and 
then  you  might  have  no  Vice-President  at  all ; but 
otherwise  I have  shown  my  own  opinion  pretty  clearly. 

158.  ( Chairman ) — Would  you  put  it  as  high  as 
this,  that  in  your  opinion  the  position  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  should  be  practically,  I don’t 
say  legally,  untenable  unless  he  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  these  two  bodies  ? — Certainly,  he  could  not 
administer  the  large  endowment  if  these  bodies  did 
not  vote  him  the  money. 

159.  They  could  make  his  position  untenable  ? — Cer- 
tainly, and  not  only  that,  but  the  very  moment  that 
the  Vice-President  got  into  difficulties  with  the  repre- 
sentative element  attached  to  the  Department 
he  would  fall  foul  of  all  the  local  statutory  committees 
throughout  the  country — Mr.  Micks  will  know  this — 
but  I think  we  work  with  over  sixty  statutory  com- 


mittees— including  the  committees  of  thirty -three  April  80, 1009. 
counties.  — 

160.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  those  the  committees  re-  Right  Hon 

ferred  to  in  Section  14  ? — Yes.  Sir  Horace 

161.  (Chairman).— -This  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  „ l’ 
important  matter.  Really,  according  to  your  evidence  K,0-T‘°*' 
it  comes  to  this,  that  the  working  of  the  Department 
depends,  to  a certain  extent,  on  the  retention  of  the 
confidence  of  these  bodies  ?— - -Certainly. 

162.  Who  are  very  largely  elected  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Would  this  be  the  time  to  go  into 
the  question  about  the  bodies  being  partly  elected  ? 

163.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  a point  I want  to  ask 
about  before  you  go  into  that.  This  practical  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  confidence  of  the  Boards  is  the 
one  thing  that  differentiates  the  position — I don’t  say 
the  legal  position — of  the  Vice-President  from  that 
which  would  attach  to  a permanent  secretary  ? — Yes ; 
because  the  Boards  have  legal  powers  to  veto  pay- 
ments and  create  a deadlock. 

164.  That  is  the  point  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  someone  other  than  a permanent  secretary,  who  is 
the  ordinary  working  head  of  the  Department? — Yes. 

165.  Someone  who  has  authority  over  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment takes  the  functions  that  fall  in  other  Govern- 
ment Departments,  say  in  England,  to  the  permanent 
working  head,  it  is  necessary  to  have  someone  over 
that  head  who  should  be  amenable  to  the  discipline 
of  Parliament  and  also  affected  by  the  action  of  those 
Boards? — Yes,  I think  you  must  have  someone  whose 
head  can  be  chopped  off. 

166.  Easily.  More  easily  than  a permanent  secre- 
tary?— I think  so. 

167.  (Chairman). — If  that  is  the  true  view  of  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  permanent  secretary  in 
reference  to  these  bodies,  is  it  possible  to  have  him  also- 
a Parliamentary  representative  appointed  by  the  party 
in  power  with  his  office  tenable  only  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  party  that  appoints  him,  going  in  and 
out  with  the  Government ; must  he  not  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a permanent  official,  independent  of  party 
the  two  things  seem  to  me,  at  present,  to  be  a little 
inconsistent  ? — The  reason  of  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  that  this  is  a new  constitutional  experi- 
ment. 

168.  You  have  a constitutional  experiment  with  two 
sides  which  are  rather  incompatible  ? — There  is  un- 
doubtedly an  incompatibility,  but  then  when  you  pro- 
pose to  change  it,  you  may  be  taking  away  what  has 
been  given.  Popular  control  has  been  conceded  over 
public  expenditure,  and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the. 

Department  ever  since  its  start,  as  I shall  explain 
in  another  connection  presently,  to  try  to  interest  the- 
country,  not  only  in  the  endowment  over  which  the 
Boards  have  a veto,  but  also  in  all  the  other  cognate 
work  which  is  financed  by  voted  monies.  I think 
myself,  although  I would  not  like  offhand  to  go  much 
further  into  this,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  functions  now  financed  out  of 
voted  monies  might  be  transferred  to  the  endowment, 
that  they  might  be  financed  out  of  the  endowment, 

For  instance  the  administration  of  the  veterinary  laws. 

But  even  there  a difficulty  arises  in  two  ways.  Firstly, 
that  the  amount  of  money  required  changes  according 
to  the  course  of  animal  sanitation ; and,  secondly,  that 
some  matter  may  arise  in  which  the  entire  United 
Kingdom  is  interested  in  the  administration  of  Irish 
veterinary  laws.  So  that  that  makes  a difficulty.  Again 
the  Science  and  Art  votes  depend  upon  the  capacity 
of  certain  schools  to  earn  them,  and  I myself 
think  that  it  would  be  auite  possible  to  transfer  that 
part  of  the  Department’s  technical  instruction  work 
to  the  endowment  side  and  to  amalgamate  the  old 
South  Kensington  money  with  the  £55,000  a year  that 
is  paid  for  technical  instruction.  This,  however,  is 
not  a matter  that  I ought  to  have  an  opinion  about, 

I suppose,  because  it  is  really  a matter  for  the 
Treasury.  If  they  made  a large  enough  provision, 

I should  not  at  all  myself  object  to  having  a fixed  annual 
sum  handed  over  in  this  way,  but  of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  anticipated 
developments  in  Irish  education.  If  these  transfers 
could  be  made  they  would  give  the  Boards  more  power. 

16©.  (Mr.  Micks). — Such  a change  could  not  bo 
carried  out  without  Parliamentary  sanction  ? — No,  I 
fancy  not. 

170.  I mean  could  it  be  done  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  ? — I think  not,  because  the 
monies  are  provided  ; only  so  much  money  is  provided 
in  the  Act. 

171. 1 am  speaking  about  the  Science  and  Art  monies 
that  are  now  on  the  votes  ; could  they  be  transferred 
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April30, 1.006-  from.,  the  votes  to  the  endowment  f.und  if  an  addition 
Right were  made  fco  y°ur  permanent  income? — An  addition 
Sir  Horace"  could  not  be  made  to  our  permanent  income  without 
Plunkett.  Parliamentary  sanction. 

x.c.r.o. . 172.  Are  you  sure? — I am  not  sure,  but  think  I 

am  right. 

173.  Were  not  two  notable  exceptions  to  that  made 
in  the 'transfer  of  monies  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  the..Royal  Dublin  Society? — They  were  both 
done  by . Act  of  Parliament. 

174.  ' (Chairman).—  Speaking  from  recollection  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  endowment  is  specifically  limited 

—•by.  this  Act,  I mean  limited  in  figures  ?— Yes,  .a  large 
portion  of  it  is  terminable. 

175.  Then  so  long  as  you  have  any  part  of  the  in- 
come at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  depending 
upon  votes  so  long  must  you  have  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation in  some  form  or  other  ? — Yes. 

176.  If  not  the  Vice-President  it  must  be  the  Chief 
Secretary  or  a new  minister  of.  some  kind ; that  is  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it?-r-Yes. 

. 177-  If  the  Vice-President  is  not  in  Parliament,  or 
is  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting. estimates  must  devolve  upon  the  Chief-  Secre- 
tary as  things  are  now,  unless  some  new  minister  is 
•created  1— Certainly. 

tj  1781  ('¥’"•  — Practically  the  relation  to  the 

Boards  is  the  one  thing  that  would  prevent  the 
arrangement  being  made  that  the  Vice-President 
should  take  a smaller  share  in  the  . actual  daily  and 
permanent  work  of  the  Department  with  a view  to 
•exercising  a general  supervision. on  matters  of  policy, 
and  so  on,  an  arrangement  which  would  increase 
the  work  falling  upon  the  principal  secretary.  If 
that  were  the  arrangement  the  difficulty  that  would 
arise,  I understand  you  to  mean,  is  that  there  might 
arise  a . situation  in  which  the  Boards  were 
' working  m harmony  with  the  policy  of  the 

• Vice-President?— Yes,,  that  is  so;  and  I think  it  rele- 
vant to  add  that  by  far  the  most  important  matters  of 
policy  arise  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  endowment  and  not  in  connection  with  the  ad- 

- ministration  of  the  voted  monies.  It  would  be  , 
be  very  well  . worth  the  while  of  the  Committee,  in 
k deciding  *“ls  question,  to  examine  and  analyse  carefully  . 

the  criticism  of  the  Department  in  Parliament  and  the 
. • cnticism  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

b7  far  the  most  important 
“j'?  “ dealt  with  by  the  Council  o(  Agriculture, 
i * 4 le  crl.tlclsm  in  Parliament  does  not  deal 
■•Ef.  Iar|e  questions  of.  policy  but  chiefly  with  ques- 
tl°^>  I think  they  will  find,  of  patronage.  M 
. [f°n-  Pry  den). -That  might  not  alwavs 

be  the  case.  It  might  be  that  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land would  demand  certain  measures  through  their  re- 
E?SireV;h»geft“,"‘’  Wl‘“  th'  ettltude  would  ' 
•'  .i80;  (Chairman).— Sir  Horace  is  speaking  of  the 

• efnerien^6  ?f  4hlI,gS?~ 1 am  dealing  rather -With  mv  ' 

T V f the,PfSt  ?lx  year9'  0ne  of  the  reasons 
that  I always  used  to  give  for  adhering  to  Parliamen- 
tary representation  was  that  I looked  forward  to  the  , 
day  when  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  would  initiate 

Dena^tmelePSl,afcf °el,ln  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
Department,  but  the  opportunities  for  that  do  not 
»«m  to  bo  ,„,t,  a,  large ‘as  i had  anticip.M,  not 
. j (Mr-  Brown). — Your  own  experience  has  con 

' rail y0U  th-litbe  w jole  time  of  the  Vice-President  •' 
is  really  required  for  administrative  work?— It  mavba 
official  experience,  but  I let-  • 
dii  ia  m®  wor,k  of  the  Department  in  Ireland  ■ 

of  his  own  Boards  or  Council  l-I  thS?  ac4lon 


r I hold,  .but  it  is..  Bof 


. be  removed  ? — That  is  . the  ^ 
the  constitutional  view. 

185.  . Even  if  it  were  not  so.  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  it  would  be  really  in  fact  what  would  happen? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

186. . (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  add  on 
this  second  head  ?— Only  that  I thought  that  possibly 
the  Committee  might  wish  to.  discuss  the  question  as  to 
how  far  the  representative  element  of  the  Department 
was  really  representative.  , 

187.  If  you  please  ? — I see  it  constantly  asserted  that 
, the  Council  is  a dummy  Council,  and  that  the  Boards 

have  no  real  power,  but  that  is  a matter  upon  which  I 
need  not  give  any  opinion,  because,  in  the  course  of 
their  inquiry,  the  Committee  will  be  very  well  able  to 
ascertain  from  the  other  persons  concerned  exactly 
what  the  true  state  of  facts  is.  With  regard  to  the 
representative  character  of  these  bodies,  taking  first  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  it  is  quite  true  that  although 
two-thirds  are  directly  representative  of  the  County 
Councils  one-third  are  nominated  by  the  Department- 
but  I should  like  the  Committee  to  examine  very  care^ 
fully  the  one-third  that  the  Department  has  nominated 
and  for  whose  nomination  I am  quite  ready  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility,  and  to  see  how  far  they  may 
be  called  representative. 

188.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  fact  that  the  Department 
nominates  one-third  would  of  course  make  it  impossible 
that  that  body  should  have  the  power  of  terminating 
the  official  life  of  the  Vice-President?— They  could  get 
a two- thirds  majority. 

189.  But  still  if  the  Department  had  the.  power  of 
nominating  one-third  his  continuance  in  office  could 
hardly  depend  on  the  whole  Board;  I mean  if  the 
person  whose  conduct  was  to  be  questioned  should  nomi- 
nate a third  of  the  judges  that  would  not  be  constitu- 
tional?—It  may  be  presumed  that  the  nominees  of  the 
Department  might  look  favourably  upon  any  action 
of  the  person  that  nominated  them,  I see  that  But 
I don’t  believe  myself  for  a moment  that  the  mere  fact 
of  my  having  nominated  the  class  of  men  that  I have 
nominated  would  make  them  hesitate  for  a moment 
to  advise  me  to  retire  from  my  duties  if  they  thought 
that  1 was  not  discharging  them  efficiently.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I may  tell  the  Committee  that  it  is  no 
great  advantage  to  me  to  occupy  this  post,  and  it 
would  be  a happy  release  for  me  in  many  wavs  if  I 
could  give  up  the  duty.  I am  immensely  interested 
in  it  and  as  long  as  the  men  that  have  worked  with 
me,Qtor°wgh0ut  wan4  me  40  hold  if:  1 could  not  refuse. 

a 7®  are  merely  talking  about  the  constitutional 
aspect  of  the  question?— I understand  that,  but  I can- 
not  help  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
slTtuatl0,n  and  of  my  experience  during  these  six 
1 thl?uk  } can  glve  you  one  illustration  of  the 

^iuTApLxs;* b7  the  Dep*r‘meni  •>» 

no4i, b-6  ra4her  a Pity  t0  g°  int°  that; 
no  one  questions  their  capacity,  or  that  they  were 

thePV?re  P M A1,  m the  soneral  quertion  of 

“S  ? ““if  to  hold  office  S,  rote  ot 

tS7’.  . ttIurd  °f  ’h”n'  nominates  himself,  that 
would  L le  * “TJ04  Potion,  would  it  i-I  think  it 

’tbito  . li  ,tIle  Vice-President  were  to 
send  thirty-four  members  to  the  Council  who  were 
the  ffS"  WJ'°  h“d  ”ot  U‘e  oonfidence  of 
otheWo  7ah°.  b*d  lhe  oonfidence  of  the 

to  tll’Co  tv  J ’ ™Id  oonstitute  a grave  oSence 
date  fi  Jd  ' “d  Pt.°b*blj'  “'ey  teonld,  at  an  earl, 

makine  it  T”"  flr.  TOtinS  him  out  of  office  or 

better  be  removed.'"  *“  Gov“n™»‘  *h*t  he  hod 

Coffi’MritlS  ll“  ““t"  of  a Board  like  the 
efficiency  of  th  "Itnre  you  have  to  consider  the  general 
? sot  as  efficient  a Board  a. 
one-third  nnmin7.  -i'81  by  two-thirds  elected  and 
, ‘d\lhn’  if  the  Vice-President  for- 
that  are  periS™ 'eehere  “ * ’"“J0'11!'  “f  ‘wo-thirds 

tered^are^iotot  ~fTbd  bunds  that  are  being  adminis- 
and  bv  the’ nfhl'  Jd3'-  provid'd  by  the  Department 
narv  Mate  of  to  w<>“ld  be  ■>»  eatraordi- 

the  aDDointmBnf  1 4 4be  ?ePari'Inent  had  .po  say  in 

tally  rontrel  thL  fSs  ”embe"  »>“  P"cti- 

wouik’s^^ar^i0”1*'  :*Mh"  “ 
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if  they  were  persistently  opposed  to  the  Vice-President 
it -would  mean  necessarily  that  the  office  could  not  con- 
tinue to  be  held  by  the -Vice-President.  • 

192.  (Mr.  Ogikie). — I think  we  should  have  from  Sir 
Horace  a general  indication  of  the  manner  in  whicji 
the  Department  exercised  their  power  of  nominating 
so  | large  a proportion  as  one-third? — Our  desire  is  to 
strengthen  the'  Council  of  Agriculture  in  every 
way,;,  we  try  to  get  men  that  have  knowledge 
of  the  matters  that  ought  to  be  discussed  • and 
are  discussed  by  the  Council  and  men  who 
have  a high  public , standing  in  the  country 
in  order  that  the  public  may  have  confidence  in  the 
Council.  I think,  a good  illustration  of  the  class  of 
men  that  the  Department  puts  info  the  Council  is  the 
following  fact.  At  the  last  election  of  the  Boards  the 
Council  who  have  to  place  upon  the  Boards  twelve  mem- 
bers/that is  eight  members  of  the  Agricultural  Board 
and-  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, put  on  three  members  who  were  not  members  of 
thd1  Council  at  all,  they  happened  to  be  three  Bishops, 
and  for  that  reason  probably  had  hot  been  able  to  give 
the  time,  at  any  rate  they  were  not  members  of- the 
Council.  But  of  the  other  nine  four  of  the  members 
had  ‘been  nominated  by  the  Department  and  were  not 
elected  by  the  County  Councils.  That,  I think,  is  a 
very  good  proof  that  the  class  of  representatives  that 
the  Department  nominates  are  men  in  whom  the  public 
have-  confidence. 

123.  (Mr.  Micks). — I should  be  very  sorry  if  it  We' 
thought  I questioned  that  ? — I quite  understand 
your  point,  but  my  point  is  that  the  difficulty  that  you 
anticipate  has  not  so  far  arisen,  and  I hardly -think  it 
is  likely  to,  for  the  simple  reason'  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment were  to  nominate  persons  in  whom  the  other  two- 
thirds  had  not  confidence,  it  would  go  badly  with  the 
Department. 

104.  I rather  gather  that  you  suggest  that  instead  of 
a minister  going  in  and  out  with  the  Government  it 
would  be  better  if  the  working  head  went  in  and  out 
as  the  Board  suggest  1 — I did  not  quite  go  so  far  as 
that,  but  I pointed  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  was  not 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  drafting  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  Vice-President  could  not  continue  in  office  if  either 
the  Boards  of  the  Council  were  to  fall  foul  of  him  ■ 
and  stop  supplies. 

195.  (Hon.  Mr.  Drydcn). — You  must  work  sym- 
pathetically ?— Certainly. 

196.  (Chairman). — I should  just  like  to  have  your 

vl|ew's~take  the  Council  of  Agriculture  first.  On  the 
whole  how  has  this  provision,  this  mode  of  election  to 
the  Council,  worked,  has  it  worked  well? — Very  well 
as!  I shall  show  when  we  come  to  the  next  head  of  in- 
quiry, which  is  the  actual  working  of  these  bodies.  As 
the  Committee  are  aware  of  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
two  Boards  it  is  clear  that  the  question  of  whether  they 
are  representative  or  not  is  a question  that  can  be  deter- 
mined simply  by  looking  at  the  Act.  I have  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  6 

(On  resuming  after  the  adjournment.) 

197.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  else  to  be  said 
on  the  second  head,  or  may  we  go  to  the  working  re- 
lations of  the  Department  ? — I think  we  have  finished 
the  second  head. 

198.  Then  will  you  take  the  third  head,  Sir 
•n-orace,  the  working  relations  of  the  Department  to 
the  representative  element  ?— There  are  three  repre- 
sentative bodies  attached  to  the  Department,  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  two  Boards ; I had  better  take  them  in  turn, 
As  regards  the  relations  between  the  Department  arid 
the  Council,  so  far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  De- 
partment, they  are  affected  in  five  ways.  Firstly,  as 
1 have  already  said,  the  Department  is  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  one-third  of  the  Council,  I think 
nothing  more  need  be  said  under  that  head.  Secondly, 
the  Vice-President  is  given,  by  statute,  power  to  make 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Council’s  proceed- 
ings. Now,  so'  far,  I have  made  no  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  debates,  I have  only  made  formal  re- 
gulations for  the  discharge  of  the  Council’s  electoral 
Junctions  which  are  explained  in  the  Act,  and  need 
not>  I presume,  be  further  referred  to.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  action  which  might  have  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  regulating  the  debates  has  not  been  taken,  so 
lar-  • I find  it  quite  sufficient  to  rely  upon  the  ordi- 
»ary  privileges  of  a chairman,  and  as  long  as  the  rela- 

10ns  are- harmonious  I don’t'think  it  will  be  necessary, 
p ^ake  any ' further  regulations.  But,  of  course,  the 
Committee  will  have  to  learn  from  the  members  of  the 


- Council  whether  the  relations  between  the  Department 
and  the  Council  have  been  as ■. satisfactory  to  the  Coun- 
. ci  l as.  they  have.'  been  to  the  Department.  Thirdly 
the  Vice-President  has  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  fre- 
. quency  of  the  meetings.  He  is  .bound  by  statute  to  call 
the  Council  together  at  least,  once  a year.  So  far  eight 
meetings  have  been  held  in  six  years— that  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  meeting  every  nine  months.  At  the  last 
, meeting., of  the  Council  af  motion  was  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  holding  meetings  quarterly,  and  then  a 
debate  arose  upon  the  .whole  question  which,  was  duly 
; reported  in  the  proceedings. 

. 199-  Are  there  minutes  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

Council  of  Agriculture?— Yes,  and  they  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee.  • 

200.  I think  it  would  be  rather  useful  to  see  some 
of  these  minutes  ?— They  will  be  handed  in. 

201.  (Mr.  Micks).— Of  the  two  Boards?— That  I will 
conui  to  afterwards ; the  minutes  are  kept,  but  they  are 
confidential ; that  we  can  discuss  when  we  come  to  the 

' Boards. 

; , 202-.  -Are  they  confidential  in  any . otheiv  sense-  thah 
the  rinnutes  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  ?— No, 
just  in  the  same  sense.  I was  saying  that  a motion 
' was  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  in  favour'  of 
quarterly  meetings;  I pointed- out-to  the  Council  that' 

■ each  meeting  cost  about  £300,  and  that  I had  always 
been  ready  to  call  the<Council  together  if  any  section  of 

■ the  Council  had  asked  me  to  do  so,  but  as  they  had 

■ not  I assumed  a 'meeting  -every  nine  month's  was  -suffix 
cient,  and  met  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 
After  a thorough  debate  the  members  of  the  Council 
passed  a resolution  in  favour  of ‘having  the  meetings 
every  six  months,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
interest,  of  the  Couricil  and  of'  t/he  Boards  in  the' work 
is  growing  so  rapidly  that  meetings'  will  have  to  be 
more  frequent,  and  further,  that  six  months  is  a very: 
happy  mean  between  the  statutory  meeting  every  twelve  ' 
months  and  the  suggestion  for  quarterly  meetings, 

203.  (Chairman). — Has  that  taken  effect  yet  ; have 
' the  .six-monthly  meetings  been  held  yet  ?— No,  because 

the  resolution  was  only  passed  at  the  last,  meeting  of 
the  Second  Council.  The  Third  Council  has  only  just, 
been  constituted  ; it  was  only  four  days  ago  that 
. the  Co.  Cork  nominated  their  members  for  the  Coun- 
cil, which  completed  its  constitution. 

204.  Will  there  be  a'  meeting  next  November,  say,  in 
six  months? — Yes;  as  at  present  advised  I think  the 
meetings  will  be  held  every  six  months  from  the  next 
meeting,  which  is  on  the  15th  of  May. 

205.  (Hfr.  Micks). — The  question  rests  absolutely 
. with  the  Department  ?— Yes,  but  the  Department  will 
. naturally  convene  the  meetings  of  the  Council  accord- 
. mg  to  the  requirements  of  the  work. 

206.  (Chairman): — What  is  the  section  about  the 
meetings  ?— Section  11. 

207.  Yes,  I see,  meetings  once  a year.  At  these 
meetings  they  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  public  interest  ?— Yes ; I am  coming  to  that  ! 
matter  now.  It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  submit  to  the  Council  such  questions  of  Depart- 
mentai  nohey  as  in  its  opinion  ought  to  be  discussed 

, by  the  Council.  Section  11  defines  the  purpose  of.  the  • 
Council  of  Agriculture  as  that  of  " discussing  matters  > 
ot  public  interest  in  connection  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses, of  this  Act,’’  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  is  a very  wide  reference,  but  the  procedure  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  so  ■ 
' !?,«!  , thl!ii  ,The  Proceedings  are  opened  with 

? ,tdd£r  s from  th,e  Vice-President,  giving  an  account 
of  the  Department  s work,  and  its  genera?  ideas  as  to 
6Ve  ?P me,nt’  and  exPlai™g  also  matters; 

. w uch  the  Department  proposes  to  submit  to  the  Coun- 
C1L  .p.e  J L first _tbrngs  that  are  discussed  are  matters-. 
f,rSlt6d  b«  v®  department  because  they  are  matters: 
AftSh  faffectlfn?  the  working  of  the  Department. 
After  that  are  taken  any  motions  that  may  have  been- 
^ mePlbers-  which  are  generally  arranged  more- 

J®88  order  of  their  interest  and  impor- 

£2  a ways  try  to  induce  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  deal  as  far  as  possible,  with  general  as  dis- 
tinct from  local  matters  at  the  Council  meetings,  and 

StvaVaendheRJ°bal  ,deaIt  ^ith  by  the  local  autho- 

80  brought  before  the  Department  or  sub-' 

. nutted,  as  the  local  authority  may  desire  to  the 
the  Vi>ePB°^d  C,°nce,rned:  ,Thea  last  function  of 
S* thl TteS Tden! ’ -W*°  dlscbarges  the  responsibility  . 

• 1S*  to  PFeside  over  the  meetings  arid' 

exercise  the  duties  of  chairman  in  such  a manner  as 
will  tentl  to  make  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  us^ 
ful  to  the  public  ; but  as  to  how  that  function  h«£ 
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■discharged,  I,  of  course,  can  express  no  opinion.  I hope 
that  in  judging  of  the  utility  of  the  institution  and  of 
its  working  during  the  six  years,  the  Committee 
will  study  carefully  the  proceedings  of  the  eight  meet- 
ings, and  I think  they  will  find  that  the  interest  of  the 
Council  in  the  work  of  the  Department  has  become  in- 


mgs  c 
Boards  ?— 

209.  Are  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  with 
the  minutes  ? — Yes,  they  are  furnished  with  the 
minutes,  but  I am  coming  now  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Boards. 

210.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
furnish  us  with  a copy  of  the  minutes  from  the  start  ? 
— That  I will  discuss  with  the  Committee  presently. 

211.  ( Chairman ). — Before  you  leave  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  the  statutory  purpose  of  the  meetings  is 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  public  interest,  do  these 
discussions  produce  any  practical  effect,  and  if  so  in 
what  way ; what  sort  of  questions  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  what  practical  result  has  followed  ? — 
Perhaps  I might  give  some  examples.  I have  not  the 
report  of  the  last  meeting  with  me,  but  I have  one  of 
the  last  meeting  but  one,  held  on  the  9th  of  February, 
of  last  year. 

If  you  would  give  one  or  two  illustrations  it  would 
I think  be  useful. 

212.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  this  a Council  meeting  or  a 
Board  meeting  ? — A Council  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
there  was  a prolonged  debate  upon  the  importation  of 
Canadian  store  stock  that  occupied  a great  deal  of 
space. 

213.  (Chairman). — A very  good  illustration  ?— And 
finally  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously 11  That  this  Council  most  strongly  urges  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  to  take  every  measure  in  their  power  to 
prevent  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  regarding 
the  importation  of  live  cattle  into  the  United  King- 
dom.” 

214.  That  is  a resolution  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  take  certain  steps  1— Yes ; of  course 
they  could  take  no  action,  this  being  a matter  of  legisla- 
tion, except  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Council  and 
its  own  views  to  the  Government  of  the  day. 

215.  That  is  a case  in  which  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture acted  as  a mouthpiece  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?— 
Yes,  and  I don’t  suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  con- 
stitute a body  better  fitted  to  discuss  that  particular 
matter.  The  next  matter  .discussed  was  the  question  of 
having  a Herd  Book  for  Irish  Shorthorn  Dairy  Cattle, 
ihat  was  an  immensely  important  question,  affecting 
one  great  branch  of  Irish  industry,  and  it  is  a matter, 
■of  course,  that  I shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss  in 

,fow\  Hut  no  douht  y°u  "’idl  hear  something 
about  the  whole  policy  of  the  Department  towards  the 
Irish  dairy  industry.  Then  the  next  question  was  a 
resolution  dealing  with  the  recent  partial  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  and  the  steps  which  the  Department 
ought  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a calamity. 

216  What  resolution  was  passed  there?— A certain 
resolution  was  introduced,  and  after  a good  deal  of 
discussion  and  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion,  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  adopted  an  amended  resolution, 
which  was  as  follows : “ In  view  of  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  West  of  Ireland  last 
season  and  the  consequent  existing  distress  deepening  in- 
to famine  in  many  instances,  we  recommend  the  Depart- 
ment  to  provide  out  of  the  Reserve  Fund  at  its^ dis- 
posal a sufficient  supply  of  sound  seed  to  be  distributed 
• • The  DePartment  should 
and  COSt/"d  arlso  supervise  the  distribution 

and  see  that  the  seed  is  of  sound  quality.”  These  are 
matters  of  large  policy  with  which  Mr.  Micks  is 
familiar,  and  it  did  not  finally  pass  in  that  form- 
there  was  a prolonged  debate  upon  it,  and  it  would 
“e  s°me  tin“  t(5  refresh  my  memory,  but  it  gives 
an  indication  cf  the  kind  of  questions  discussed. 

217.  (Mr.  Micks).— W hat  action  was  taken  by  the 
?,®par*^eilr  on,.the  ^commendation  of  the  Council 

218.  (Chairman). — That  is  all  you  could  do  in  the 
this  ?th?Yfhe  p°tato,oasetJ1e  procedure  would  have  tobe 
this  the  Department  could  have  done  nothing  without 

thl  T,°ti0n  the  Agricultural  Board 
it  would  have  had  to  provide  money,  and  I am  quite 


certain  they  would  not  provide  money  for  free  distribu- 
tion of  seed  in  any  large  way,  because  it  is  not  their 
function  to  deal  with  temporary  distress. 

219.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  the  Council  recommending 
a certain  course  of  action  to  the  Department  which  the 
Department  for  one  reason  or  another  have  declined 
to  act  on? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  resolu- 
tions do  sometimes  get  through,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  a very  long  day's  discussion  when  very  few 
people  are  there,  very  often  calling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  things  that  the  Department  has  no  power 
to  do. 

220.  But  supposing  a case  where  the  Department  had 
power  to  do  it,  though  it  differed  from  the 
Council  in  point  of  policy  ; would  the  De- 
partment, in  such  a case,  consider  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  so  authoritative  that  it 
would  feel  bound  to  take  some  step  to  carry  it  out, 
although  it  might  be  contrary  to  its  own  views? — All 
that  I can  say  is  that  the  matter  would  have  to  be 
brought  before  the  Agricultural  Board. 

221.  That  is  the  first  step,  but  the  Department  might 
decline  to  do  that,  because  the  Department  set  the 
Agricultural  Board  in  motion.  What  I want  to  get  at 
is  what  the  relations  are,  in  practice,  between  the  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  and  the  Board,  whether  the  Depart- 
ment do  consider  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  morally  binding  upon  them  or  at  all 
events  being  very  authoritative,  and  whether  they  feel 
bound  to  take  the  next  step,  which  is  to  bring  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Board? — -They  certainly  consider  any 
resolution  of  the  Council  as  being  one  which  they 
must  thoroughly  discuss,  and  if  they  see  no  strong 
reason  against  adopting  the  recommendation,  must 
bring  it  before  the  proper  Board,  which  may  reject  it  be- 
cause the  Board  does  know,  and  what  the*  Council  does 
not  necessarily  know,  is  the  immense  number  of  other 
claims  upon  the  Department  funds  which  have  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  any  particular  matter. 

222.  I quite  understand  the  Board  are  free  alto- 
gether, but  my  question  is  directed  towards  the  De- 
partment— how  far  the  Department  consider  them- 
selves free  to  act  in  opposition  to,  or  at  all  events, 
not  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  ? — Each  question  clearly  must  be  dealt  with 
on  its  merits. 


ik  ’ 7 111  go  as  far  as  this- 

the  Department  attach  very  great  weight  to  these 
resolutions,  and  carry  them  out  unless  there 
is  some  reason  to  the  contrary.  Has  there 
been  much  friction  between  the  Department  and 
the  Council  1 — I am  not  aware  of  any ; all  I know  is  that 
it  is  very  constantly  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
Council  passed  resolutions  and  that  the  Department 
treats  them  with  contempt.  I don’t  think  you  will 
find  any  evidence  in  support  of  that  statement,  but 
that  is  a matter  you  will  inquire  into.  The  next 
matter  was  the  question  of  arterial  drainage,  and  this 
subject  was  introduced  in  a statement  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Brown;  it  also  resulted  in  a long  debate,  and 
finally,  in  a unanimous  adoption  of  Mr.  Brown’s  re- 
solution, which  read  : “ The  time  has  now  come  when' 
Pp7er,of  takmg  ove.r  business  of  existing  Drain- 
a^e  Hoards  and  of  maintaining  existing  drainage  dis- 
teicts  should  be  increased,  and  County  Councils  should 
beenabledtoimtiate  schemes  of  drainage.”  In  connec- 
tion with  this  resolution  I may  say  that  here  again  it 
was  a matter  over  which  the  Department  has  no  autho- 
rs7' and  their  simple  duty  in  the  matter  is  to  forward 
this  resolution  to  the  Government. 

fchi£k  thos?  solutions  give  one  an  idea  of 
“atter  ™rks?-The  ^xt  resolution  was  one 
Z' lth  if  tH*i®  limit  for  speeches,  and  the  Com- 
n®  lnterested  to  know  that  at  a recent 
ffifcin irg» ,Pouncil  has  decided  that  speeches  intro- 
motlon  should  be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and 
don’t  STi  Sp6fhes  five  minutes;  sometimes  I 
'rii“ 1 find  **“ faiing 

1 *> » * *• 

rtfa  nfr‘  May  I just  ask  upon  the  question 

of  the  Council— I should  like  to  be  clear  as  to  how  (he 
biUet  of  business  is  made  up.  The  position  is  that 
Council  is  to  discuss  matters  of  public 
““  “ connection  with  any  of  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  Act,  and  the  billet  of  business  is  accord- 
ingly made  up  of  questions  that  have  been  brought 
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Binder  the  Department’s  notice  for  this  purpose  by 
members  of  the  Council? — Well,  partly  of  matters 
which  the  Department  submits  to  the  Council  and 
ipartly  of  notices  of  motion  sent  by  members  before  the 
(prescribed  date. 

(Mr.  Brown). — A fortnight  or  ten  days  before  the 
meeting. 

226.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  the  Department  natur- 
ally puts  in  the  billet  of  business  all  notices  of  mo- 
tion it  receives,  so  that  it  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Council  to  initiate  for  discussion  any  matter  that 
lhe  considers  of  importance  under  any  part  of  the 
Act  ? — Yes. 

227.  And  therefore  to  the  extent  of  treating  matters 
tthat  they  consider  urgent  or  necessary,  the  members  of 
ithe  Council  have  a full  power  of  initiation  of  business  ? 
—Yes. 

228.  And  the  Council  in  adopting  resolutions  in 
favour  of  any  particular  policy  or  action  or  method  of 
carrying  on  business  already  before  the  country,  and 
wnder  the  Department’s  attention  at  the  time,  can 
give  an  effective  direction  to  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

229.  I don’t  mean  that  they  can  give  an  order  but 
tthey  can  give  effective  direction  to  the  Depart- 
ment’s energies  ? — Yes,  that  I should  say  is  quite  so. 

230.  I notice  that  the  terms  of  the  clause  are 
“matters  of  public  interest  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  ” that  includes  educational 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

231.  Apart,  therefore,  from  any  indirect  initiative 
that  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  it  follows  that  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  representative  of  the  public  bodies 
throughout  Ireland  has  a power  of  initiative  even  in 
■educational  matters? — That  is  so. 

232.  Has  it  ever  exercised  that  power  in  any  way  ? — 
Yes,  but  very  rarely  has  what  I would  call  the  Technical 
Instruction  side  of  the  Department’s  work  come  before 
the  Council,  because  owing  to  the  mode  of  the  Coun- 
cil’s election  and  appointment  it  obviously  deals 
rather  with  rural  than  urban  questions. 

233.  (Mr.  Micks).— -Cottagers’  industries  might  be 
•discussed  ?— Oh,  certainly,  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  Council  are  more  interested  in  questions  of  live 
stock  and  tillage  and  fishery  laws  and  so  forth,  what  I 
might  call  the  out-of-doors  part  of  the  Department's 
work. 

234.  By  initiation  is  merely  meant  suggestion,  it 
does  not  mean  the  beginning  of  the  work  ? — No. 

235.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  still  it  remains  that  should 
there  be  any  desire  in  the  country  or  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  have  some  section  of  educational  work  taken 
■up  by  the  Department  there  is  a constitutional  means 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  putting  that 
matter  forward  ? — 'Certainly  ; and  at  the  next  meeting, 
'if  the  business  permits,  I intend  to  initiate  a 
■discussion  on  behalf  of  the  Department  upon 
this  issue  “ What  ought  the  Department  to  do 
Ibesides  what  it  is  already  doing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industries  of  Ireland  ” because 
I think  it  most  important  that  that  question, 
■which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Micks  the  other  day  in 
■cross-examining  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  should,  at  this 
stage  in  Irish  development,  concentrate  all  the  avail- 
able educational  and  industrial  thought  in  the  country, 
and  I am  in  great  hopes  of  having  a very  full  discus- 
sion on  the  subject ; but  it  is  true  that  so  far,  owing  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Council,  the  great  majority  of 
questions  that  Have  been  discussed  have  been  of  a non- 
industrial  character  and  non-educational  character, 
except  perhaps  in  regard  to  agricultural  education  and 
Itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  if  I remember  right,  on 
■domestic  economy  subjects. 

236.  I am  rather  anxious  to  be  quite  clear  ,as  to  this 
point,  we  will  come  presently  to  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction  and  their  function  and  constitution ; 
fout  upon  matters  in  which  technical  instruction  bears 
more  or  less  directly  upon  the  very  large  industry  of 
agriculture  and  the  correlated  possibility  for  educa- 
tion for  the  agricultural  population,  with  regard  to  all 
that  work  of  the  Department  there  is  a dear  and 
direct  lead  given  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  .any  question  that  is  in  their  opinion  pertinent  ? — 
Certainly. 

237.  Has  any  question  of  that  sort  been  Taised  and 
discussed  by  the  Department  and  found  to  be  one 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  work? — I did  not  know 
that  these  questions  would  be  asked,  but  I can  get  this 
information  for  the  Committee,  because  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  looking  up  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 


the  eight  meetings,  and  I should  not  like  to  answer 

238.  We  can  see  for  ourselves? — If  you  put  that  ques- 
tion to  the  head  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch 
who  will  be  before  you,  he  will  be  able  to  supply  the  in- 
formation, but  in  this  mass  of  multifarious  detail  it 
has  escaped  me  for  the  moment. 

239.  I only  wanted  to  be  quite  clear  that  although 
this  Council  is  called  the  Council  of  Agriculture  its 
functions  are  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  the  Department  ? — Not  at  all.  I could 
give  you  a very  good  illustration  of  the  Department’s 
views  on  this  subject  if  the  Committee  would  like. 
At  my  last  address  to  the  Council  they  will  see  that  I 
had  before  the  Council  and  hung  upon  the  walls 
diagrams  showing  the  progress  of  the  Technical  In- 
struction work,  in  the  day  secondary  schools  and  the 
work  done  in  training  teachers  in  the  summer  course, 
and  work  done  by  Technical  Instruction  Committees 
other  than  Borough  Committees,  scholarships  held 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  matters 
of  detail  of  that  kind.  The  Council  were  very 
much,  interested  in  the  subject  and  I think  they 
were  impressed,  as  far  as  I could  gather,  by  the  amount 
of  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Branch  ; but  technical  instruction  is  a subject 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  a detailed  deliberation  in 
a more  or  less  popular  assembly,  and  it  is  quite  true 
that,  so  far,  that  side  of  things  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  the  Council’s  deliberations.  I am  in 
great  hopes  that  in  future  years  the  proper  halance 
between  the  technical  instruction  work  and  the  agri- 
cultural work  will  be  maintained. 

240.  It  is  quite  plain  then  that  we  have  got  in  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  a regular  and  constitutional 
means  of  considering  the  application  of  the  educational 
work  and  of  so  bringing  the  Department  face  to  face 
with  representatives  of  the  county  areas  at  any  rate 
on  this  work? — That  is,  I think,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  Council’s  functions  as  regards  technical 
instruction,  because  under  our  organisation  the  re- 
lations between  the  County  Boroughs  and  the  Urban 
authorities  and  the  Department  are  such  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  any  matters  in  which  they  are 
concerned  to  be  brought  before  the  Council  at  all, 
but  it  is  quite  different  with  technical  instruction  in 
counties  which  of  course  is  intimately  related  with 
agricultural  development. 

241.  My  questions  really  arise  because  of  the  special 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  ? — 
Yes,  I quite  see. 

242.  (Chairman).— 'Can  you  go  now  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  ? — Here  again  I must  ask  the  Committee 
to  learn  from  the  Boards  themselves  the  relations  which 
exist  between  them  and  the  Department  ; but  I think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee  if  I give  them 
a sketch  of  the  procedure  at  the  Boards,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  Department  try  to  carry  on  the  work 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  through  this  part  of  the 
representative  machinery.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Act 
is  so  framed  that  unless  harmony  prevails  between  the 
Department  and  the  Boards  either  can  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  other;  in  fact  that  a deadlock  can 
be  produced.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  carry  out 
literally  that  provision  of  the  Act  which  makes  every 
particular  application  of  the  moneys  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department,  under  the  head  of  endow- 
ment, subject  to  the  concurrence  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Boards.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Boards  cannot  meet 
daily,  but  that  the  administration  must  be  daily  ; 
there  must  be  ,a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  ; on  the 
one  hand  the  Boards  must  give  a good  deal  of  latitude 
to  the  administrative  authority,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  administrative  authority  must  be  absolutely 
frank  with  the  Boards.  Now,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
both  Boards  I explained  to  them  the  situation  as  I 
saw  it,  and  I made  them  substantially  this  proposal. 
I asked  from  them  these  concessions.  I proposed  that 
at  each  meeting  the  Department  should  furnish 
a rough  estimate  of  its  probable  requirements 
until  the  next  meeting,  with  such  details  as  could  be 
given  in  advance  of  each  particular  proposal  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  endowment.  Then  I asked  the 
Board  to  express  their  views  upon  the  general 
policy,  and  then  to  give  covering  votes  to  each 
particular  proposal.  On  behalf  of  the  Department 
I gave  an  undertaking  that  at  each  succeeding  meet- 
ing a full  account  should  be  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  had  been  expended  when  the  final 
approval  of  the  Board  would  be  asked  for.  This,  I re- 
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p 1 _1_1  ' cognised,  would  be  a concession  on  their  part,  and  I 

Right  Hon.  proposed  to  make  a corresponding  concession  to  them. 
Sir  Horace  I told  them  I realised  that  although  the  Act  laid 
Plunkett,  down  very  definitely  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  the 
x.o.Y.o.  Department  was  responsible  to  them,  and  the  matters 

in  which  it.  was  either  responsible  to  Parliament,  or, 
perhaps,  only  had  a very  nominal  responsibility  to 
anybody,  as  in  the  ease  of  Sea  Fishery  administration, 
they  were  interested  in  every  part  of  the  Department’s 
work,  and  I said  that  not  only  should  I discuss  matters 
with  them  for  which  I wanted  them  to  provide  money, 
but  I would  bring  before  the  Board  any  matters  in  which 
they  were  interested.  Where  important  questions  of 
policy  arose  I would  ask  their  advice  and  guidance.  For 
six  years  that  system  has  prevailed.  It  has  worked  per- 
fectly smoothly.  At  every  meeting  the  Boards  freely 
criticised  the  'administration  of  the  Department.  If 
they  find  their  criticism  is  effective  and  their  wishes 
are  given  heed  to  then  they  are  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  they  provide  all  the  money  that  the  Department 
finds  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  work.  I 
only,  give  this  rough  sketch  of  the  method  of  what  I 
wouid  call  give  and  take,  by  which  the  business  has 
been  smoothly  carried  on,  and  I invite  the  Committee 
to  give  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the  evidence 
when  it  comes  from  the  Boards  themselves. 

243.  You  say  there  has  been  no  friction  ?— There 
nave  been  differences  of  opinion,  but  nothing  you  could 
call  friction,  and  no  undue  delay  in  finding  the  money 
necessary  for  tire  immediate  wants  of  the  Department. 

244.  It  is  a very  large  power  the  Board  have  of 
vetoing  the  expenditure  ? — I think  I 'am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  in  no  case  has  any  public  interest  been  sacri- 
ficed by  the  action  of  the  Board,  and  I know  many 
cases  where  on  the  ground  of  some  public  urgency 
tlie  Board  have  allowed  the  Department  to  make  an 
expenditure  which  they  themselves  would  have  liked 
to  have  discussed  a little  more  fully  before  they  made 
up  their  minds. 

245.  How  often  do  the  Boards  meet  ? — I should  say 
about  once  every  six  weeks. 

246.  Does  what  you  have  been  saying  apply  to  both 
Boards  ? Yes.  I might  say  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween  the  fiwo  Boards  I think  the  Committee  will  find 
that  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion,  which  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  .are  very 
much  less  varied,  and  although  by  no  means  less  impor- 
tant, they  are,  in  a sense,  less  exacting.  They 
E£J*L*!*  less  attention  and  study  than  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Board,  which  are  very  multi- 
choice8’ an<*  ^ ^ere  is  an  immense  variety  of 

^cfcs).— Great  personal  interest  on  the 
member8?  °,f,  c°.urse>  I don’t  mean  that 
the  members  are  personally  interested  except  in  the 
very  best  sense. 

.2™-(°hairm<*'n)-—1  suppose  you  really  have  to  get 
cases ^a  series  of  acts  of  indemnity  from  the 
Boards  ?— It  does  happen  occasionally,  but  I have 
never  feared  to  put  myself  in  that  position. 

WiH‘  416 

250.  Have  you  said  what  you  have  to  say  about 
ih°?e  7?  Boards  ?— Yes  ! I think  so.  • 

251.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  think  the  Boards  have 

"d  "s”“e  “ 

252.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  greater 
power  might  be  put  in  their  hands  or  in  the  IS  of 
=e  reptnsen  ,t™  tody  associated  with  the  Def  at? 

not  g0  outside-  0h ! 

253.  Yes  ? — Do  you  mean 

trS. 1 £S£&J£%SS8? 

^IgjJAhahS,  boards  are  a coZ 

it  Ste’wome.they  deC“  ’-1  ***  4t*‘ 

256.  Would  you  knock  on  the  head  all 
Qmnciis  and  Boards  of  Guardians  f_No  ftofl 
talking  now  not  of  local  administration  but  of  central 
administration  of  the  functions  of  the  central  Govern 
ment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a sound  principle 
of  administration  that  you  must  always  have  sn™! 
one  person  responsible.  I am  entirely  in  f avorn  ^f 
responsibility  to  public  opinion,  but  I am  urt  °? 
believer  in  having  executive  functions  discWed  r 
mean  daily  routine  work  done  by  popularly 
bodies,  because  in  the  first  place  voi^cannet  L+ w 
to  meet  when  the  requirements  o/the  work  want  it™ 


257.  Would  not  that  all  apply  against  the  work  of 
County  Councils  and  Corporations  ? — No  ; I don’t 
think  it  does.  A Corporation,  for  instance,  has  much 
the  same  relations  to  the  permanent  staff  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  has  to  the  Government.  What 
I am  talking  of  is  the  actual  discharge  of  administra 
tive  duties. 

258.  That  is  what  I mean,  too— not  merely  advising 

but  taking  decisions  and  giving  directions,  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department,  would  be  obeyed 
by  the  staff  ? — I think  it  is  better  to  take  a definite 
instance,  and  I think  it  will  be  about  the  commonest 
instance.  Take  the  case  of  the  appointment  or  dis- 
missal of  some  officer.  I hold  very  strongly  that  it 
is  most  inadvisable  to  put  such  work  in  the.  hands 

259.  Are  you  talking  of  the  Iccal  officers  ? I ara 
talking  of  officers  attached  to  the  Department  ? 

260.  They  would  be  Civil  servants  ?— They  may  be- 
or  not  be  ; they  may  be  temporary  officers.  As  you 
are  .aware,  there  are  a great  many  tern]  weary  offices 
which  are  practically  permanent,  but  have  no  Civil 
Service  tenure. 

261.  You  would  be  opposed  to  any  scheme  for  bring 
mg  these  Boards  or  somebody  in  lieu  of  the  Boards 
into  close  touch  with  the  Department,  and  giving 
them  jointly  executive  power  ? — I should  want  to 
know  what  the  executive  power  was. 

• 262r  ^IellV.say  as  fulJy  .as  you  like,  the  full  work- 
ing of  the  Department  1—1  don’t  believe  in  divided 
authority.  I think  as  a.  principle  of  administration 
it  is  far  better  to  have  one  man  responsible  at  the  head 
of  any  administrative  work  in  a department  of  cen- 
tral Government. 

263.  That  would  of  course  oppose  any  possible  sug- 
gestion in  the  form  of  representative  responsible  ad- 
ministration ? Of  central  functions. 

• 26?\  0f„the  Departmental  functions  which  are  exer- 
cised locally  all  over  Ireand  1 — I am  all  in  favour  of 
making  the  chief  executive  officer  as  responsible  as 
possible  to  popularly  represented  public  opinion ; but 
I dont  beheve  in  divided  control  in  actual  aclministra- 
ge3err  of  central  Government. 

. j?®: , ou  dont  believe  m a Board  ; you  believe  in 
ntanagement  ?— Yes  ; I think  so. 

Therefore,  you  would  disapprove  of  any  su«- 
„estion  towards  giving  local  bodies  power  to  send  for- 
ward  representatrees  to  share  in  the  administration  ?- 
ToaI iai.®,ln. the  routine  administration,  ves. 
be  dlni?' v’ra7lT'7ETf1'3;'da,y  -tllines  would  have  to 
Pfifl  /if/?  V1-  fCnb.  t,unk  is  practical. 

fr;  the  same  time  you  quite 

function  that  has  in  practice  devolved 
-Very  * WFy  usefuI  and  valuable  function  ? 

vou69uutJlltevri  attach_  importance  to  the  fact  that 
*-Certninlr“m“  ^ “ 
S.S*  of  If'  *•?  teliteosteT  ?f”t” 

lisSU™.  TkSo  “h”i  01  “v  'vonIJ 

to  make  eveJy  brLch  of  thTn ^ *°W  } d?  my 
^ s"bser™ u” 
tke  discliarg°”of  IT’  c°“rse  “ 

»ch  questions  otgsaerSXa r 
nothing  upon  which  if  1 can  concelv& 

policy  that  j Cehfo„„l,°S"g  7 ‘“k“  * 

of  the  Boards  had  th*  ™ *7  found  the  concurrence 
would  not  ve^  easilv  hZ tCT  been  before  them<  they 

you  up  by  stopping  the  °PPortumty  of  hauling 

cognate? Ye«  • tn  ® supplies  upon  something 

thought  fit  ' ey  C0Uld  take  such  action  if  they 

yo?iu&n™yiy  wri]  get"o?ffl“  0fkPj“ti'aJ  poIifJr 
before  them  anvthincr  in  u"  you  h,ad  31  ot  brought 
to  their  >*d  » *»W  » 

sense.  i,iac  seems  to  me  Common- 
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274.  It  comes  to  this  that  in  your  ordinary  ad- 
ministrative  work  you  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  methods  of  policy  you  are  going  upon  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  Board,  and  if  you  think  there  is 
anything  of  general  application  that  has  not  that 
concurrence,  one  might  almost  say  that  in  self-defence 
you  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  putting  it 
before  them  ? Yes. 

275.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  the  Vice-President 
should  be  responsible,  and  it  would  not  do  to  intro- 
duce a representative  body  to  share  that  responsibility 
with  you  ? — If  you  mean  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion, I think  it  would  be  an  unwise  step  from  the  point 
■of  view  of  administrative  efficiency. 

276.  Is  the  Vice-President  the  person  responsible 
at  present  1 — Yes. 

277.  But  he  is  not  really  responsible,  is  he.  unless 
he  is  a minister  going  in  and  out  with  the  Govern- 
ment ?— He  can  be  made  in  a Parliamentary 
.sense  responsible  through  the  Chief  Secretary,  because 
it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Chief  Secretary  could  not 
defend  his  action  then  the  Government  would  get  rid 
of  him,  and  I have  already  explained  that  on  the 
-other  side  of  the  responsibility,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned— 

278.  I see  that,  but  I am  only  going  into  the  drv 
theory  of  it.  The  Chief  Secretary  cannot  be  kept  in- 
formed of  all  that  takes  plaoe.  He  cannot  be  made 
personally  responsible  ?— Certainly  not. 

2P'-JS  V kePt  informed  generally  of  what  goes 
on  ?— Ye3,  he  is  not  troubled  with  details  ; but  when 
any  matter  which  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  Parliamen- 
tary discussion  is  before  the  Department  then  the 
Chief  Secretary  is  informed. 

280.  (Chairman). — In  his  capacity  as  President  ? 

Yes,  and  still  more  in  his  capacity  as  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Department.  Of  course,  if  the 
Vice-President  were  in  Parliament,  as  he  was  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  the  Department’s  exist- 
ence, then  the  Vice-President  answered  his  own  ques- 
tions, and  would  have  defended  his  own  estimates  if 
they  had  been  brought  up.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
estimates  of  the  Department  have  only  been  brought 
up  once  since  the  Department  started. 

28I1'  S¥r’-,  Micks).— Were  they  closured  or  not 
reached  ?— I suppose  they  were  not  reached,  but  if  the 
Irish  members  had  wished  they  could  have  put  them 
m the  forefront  of  the  matters  to  be  discussed  on  the 
Irish  days. 

282.  (Chairman). — As  things  are  now  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary is  really  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
action  of  the  Vice-President,  which  he  has  no  power 
of  controlling. 

(Mr.  Micks). — And  he  does  not  know  what  is  being 

done  except  in  such  matters  as  are  put  before  him  ? 

Wen,  of  course,  unless  he  is  there  himself  he  cannot. 

283.  Is  he  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  ? — No. 

284.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  practice  in  your 
office,  as  there  is  in  the  great  offices  here,  the  Home 
Office,  with  which  I am  most  familiar,  of  submitting 

u r?,osfc  imP01'tant  cases,  after  the  Vice-President  or 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  as  he  would  be  in  the  ■ 
Home  Office,  has  put  his  own  recommendation  oil  the  ] 
paper,  submitting  it  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  his  i 
•sanction  ? — No.  I 

285.  The  minutes  do  not  go  forward  to  the  Chief  1 

Secretary  ?— No.  1 

286.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  there  been  any  controversy 
between  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Department  on  1 
That  subject  ? — Yes,  from  time  to  time  there  has  in  f 
-this  way.  In  fact,  I may  say  that  each  new  Chief  £ 
secretary  has  found  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  Irish 
Government— that  is,  the  last  three  Chief  Secretaries  r 
—a  new  institution,  which  w,as  unlike  any  other  insti-  £ 
ration,  and  of  course  he  wanted  to  know  exactly  what  t 
the  position  of  this  institution  was,  and  very  often  a 
there  have  been  a good  deal  of  discussions  between  the  t 
Department  and  the  Chief  Secretary  as  to  what  c 
•exactly  the  relations  between  the  Chief  Secertaryand  1 
the  Vice-President  ought  to  be.  After  a certain  1 
amount  of  discussion  what  has  generally  happened  j 
has  been  this— that  while  theoretically  and  consti-  r 
rationally  it  might  be  hard  to  defend  the  arrange-  i 
ment  that  each  Chief  Secretary  found  in  operation  ’t  t 
was  shown  that  these  arrangements  were  based  upon  1 
practical  experience,  and  were  those  which  were  found  t 
.to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  service.  s that  is,  a 
.that  they  were  conceived  with  the  idea  of  getting  work  a 
•oone  as  efficiently  as  possible.  The  result  has  been  r 
that  ah  understanding  has  been  generally  arrived  at-  .L 


287.  (Chairman). — "Well,  I suppose  there  are  the  i 
elements  of  friction  there.  As  to  the  Chief  Secretary  I 
really  do  not  know  enough  about  the  constitution  of  the  1 
Irish  Office  and  the  Chief  Secretary's  office : is  there  an  •" 
independent  staff ; would  the  questions  that  come  from  1 
the  Agricultural  Department  to  the  Chief  Secretary  be  " 
commented  upon  by  a separate  staff  belonging  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  s office  ? — All  that  was  decided  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Department.  I think  I have  said 
enough  of  the  origin  of  the  Department  to  show  that 
that  was  not  the  idea. 

288.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  not  this  make  the  matter 
clear.  Was  there  a distinction  drawn  in  practice  be- 
tween the  Minister  as  Chief  Secretary  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department ; do  you  communicate  with  him 
as  President  or  as  Chief  Secretary  ?— As  Chief  Secre- 
tary : of  course  the  relations  have  never  been  so  defined 
but  it  is  as  Chief  Secretary,  as  the  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  Department,  that  I have  com- 
municated with  him. 

289.  Is  not  that  as  President  ?— That  may  be  so  in 
dealing  with  matters  of  Departmental  interest  and  con- 
cern, but  any  matter  which  affects  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment generally  then,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  refer  it 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  as  virtual  head  of  the  Irish 
Government.  As  I said  just  now,  if  we  were  going  to 
do  anything  that  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  discussion 
^Parliament,  then  we  should  refer  to  the  Chief  Secre- 

290.  (Chairman). — That  would  be  rather  one  office 
retemng  to  another  ; you  don’t  refer  to  him  as  Pre- 
sident but  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Government, 

— *YesSentmg  W lat  iS  generaUy  called  “ tlle  Castle  ” ? 

291.  Therefore  you  have  one  department  referring 
to  another,  just  as  we  constantly  find  in  our  own  de- 
partments, questions  arising  which  affect  the  Home 
Office  and  Foreign  Office  ; but  one  department  has  no 
authority  over  the  other  as  being  branches  of  the  same 
Government  ?— I think,  if  I might  read  a passage 
in  the  speech  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  delivered  shortly 
after  the,  Act  was  passed,  it  would  make  the  matter 
a little  clearer. 

2®2-  (M>-  Micks). — Where  was  it  made  ?— In  Belfast 
on  the  3,9th  of  January,  1900.  He  said  “ The  nominal 
head  of  the  Department  is  to  be  the  Chief  Secretary, 
but  the  real  working  head  of  the  Department  is  to  be 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  and  the  Act  is 
so  framed,  the  machinery  of  the  Act  is  so  contrived, 
that  as  a matter  of  fact  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
one but  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  to  be 
its  working  head.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice- 
President  to  answer  questions  in  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  when  he  is  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  will  be  his  duty  of  course  to  answer 
for  his  own  estimates ; above  all  it  will  be  his  duty  in 
conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Department’  to 
which  I shall  refer  in  a moment,  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  in  this  country  so 
that  the  total  result  of  this  will  be  that  although’ the 
Vice-President  of  the  Department  will  be  a minister  he 
will  have  to  spend,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  a good 
deal  more  of  his  time  in  Ireland  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Chief  Secretary  to  do.  If  any  of  mv 
friends  are  apprehensive  that  the  Chief  Secretary  is 
likely  to  exert  more  power  than  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  possess  this  fact  will,  I think,  prove  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.” 

293.  That  seems  to  imply  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  power  to  take  into  his  hands  the  administration  of 
the  Department,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  do 
so  ?— Exactly. 

294.  (Chairman).- — I think  we  might  go  on 

now_  to  the  . statutory  committees  created  by 
Section  14  ?— I mentioned  at  the  earlier  stage 
that  the  Department  always  regarded  itself 

a®  a step  in  devolution.  It  has  been  our  policy 
throughout  to  decentralise  our  work  as  rapidly  as  we 
could.  We  were  very  anxious  to  do  as  much  of  the 
local  work  through  the  local  committees  as  we  could. 
There  was  a provision  of  the  Act,  Section  16  (6),  which 
practically  directed  that  the  Department  should  de- 
mand a contribution  from  the  rates ; it  did  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words,  but  that  is  the  obvious  meaning  of 
the  Act.  A power  to  raise  rates  was  given  in  Section 
19  (1).  The  policy  of  the  Department  may,  I think, 
be  fairly  described  as  an  attempt  to  combine  .the  utmost 
amount  of-  democratic  control  which  is  consistent  with 
administrative  efficiency— the  central  body  providing 
nearly  always  the  greater  part  of  the  fund  for  any 
lpcal  expenditure,  of  course  had  to  maintain  its  autho- 
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iity  and  supervision ; moreover,  the  central  body  being 
necessarily  equipped  with  experts  in  every  branch,  it 
retained  to  itself  the  right  to  approve  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  appointed  to  carry  out  the  joint  scheme 
by  the  local  authority.  Such  difficulties  as  have  arisen 
•with  local  authorities  in  the  past  have  been  due  to 
several  causes,  but  especially  to  the  newness  of  the  work ; 
it  was  new  to  the  central  authority  in  a great  many 
iustances  as  well  as  to  the  local  authority,  and  a great 
many  of  the  local  authorities  had  not  been  very  long 
constituted,  and  were  only  just  getting  into  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  Local  Government,  when  all  these  new 
functions  were  thrown  upon  them.  Then  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  anticipations  as  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment might  do  to  develop  the  agriculture  and  industries 
of  the  country  should  fall  very  short  of  realisation. 
And  broadly  too,  I think,  it  may  be  said  that  the  most 
popular  parts  of  the  Department’s  work  are  probably 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  often  the  least  sound ; 
that  is  to  say,  new  schemes  of  practical  instruction,  to 
which  we  attach  paramount  importance,  are  often  not 
nearly  so  popular  with  the  local  authority  as  more 
direct  aids  to  agriculture  and  industry.  Of  course  the 
relations  between  these  bodies  will  be  fully  inquired 
into  by  the  Committee.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Department,  I can  say  with  confidence,  that  the  rela- 
tions which  were  very  difficult  in  the  first  year  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  have  became  far  more  satis- 
factory, indeed  they  are  constantly  improving,  and  I 
think  now  the  cases  in  which  there  is  any  serious  dis- 
agreement between  the  central  and  the  local  authority 
are  really  hardly  worth  considering  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  relations  are  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but,  as  I say,  all  that  is  a matter  of  veri- 
fication after  the  taking  of  evidence  in  Ireland. 

295.  Then  may  we  go  on  to  the  fourth  head 

— the  organisation  of  the  Department  ? — A good 
deal  about  the  internal  organization  has  al- 
ready been  said.  I think  the  Committee  has  now 

very  clearly  in  their  minds  of  what  the  Department 
consists  ; how  it  was  built  up  by  the  consolidation  into 
it  of  a large  number  of  cognate  functions  of  Govern- 
ment which  were  scattered  throughout  a number  of 
departments,  how  whole  departments  and  parts  of  de- 
partments were  taken  over,  how  the  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  transferred  to  the  Department  from  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  was  a year 
after  the  Department  was  started,  how  five  institutions 
were  handed  over  to  the  administration  of  the  new 
authority,  that  is  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the 
National  Museum,  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
the  National  Library,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Now 
as  regards  this  process  of  consolidation,  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  several  staffs,  old  and  new,  in  the 
office  had  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  internal  and  external  staffs  had  also  to 
be  effected.  Then  again  working  relations  had  to  be 
established  between  the  Department  and  various  local 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  The  history  of 
this  work  will  be  given  to  the  Committee  by  the 
different  officers  concerned  in  it,  and  they  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  time.  But  I would  ask  the 
Committee  to  remember  this,  that  while  it  might  have 
been  easier,  and  in  some  ways  have  produced  better 
results  if  the  central  administration  had  initiated  all 
the  schemes  which  the  Committee  will  find  in  operation 
throughout  the  country,  and  if  we  had  exercised  a 
rigid  control  over  local  administration  we  might,  per- 
haps, have  ih  some  ways  been  more  advanced  in  our 
’Work  than  we  are.  We  did  not  do  so,  because 
it  was  our  policy  to  develop  local  initiative 
and  local  administration  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly 
could.  I believe  that  this  policy,  even  if  it 
has  not  produced  the  best  results  now,  will  greatly 
accelerate  the  rate  of  our  progress  in  the  near  future. 
But  already  as  the  result  of  this  policy  the  work  is 
growing  in  the  country  far  more  quickly  than  the  most 
sanguine  of  us  anticipated  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
has  entailed  a very  severe  stress  on  the  staffs  of  our 
branches,  which,  I think,  the  Committee  will  find,  in 
some  cases,  are  rather  seriously  undermanned. 

296.  Would  this  be  a convenient  time  to  enumerate 
the  staffs  and  salaries? 

(Mr.  Micks). — There  is  a Parliamentary  return  of 
that. 

Witness.— -Yes;  I can  hand  it  in. 

297.  (Chairman). — Very  well,  we  will  have  it  in 
that  form  ?— When  I say  that  some  of  the  branches 
are  undermanned  I speak  with  some  feeling,  because  we 
have  suffered  terribly  of  late  by  important  officers 


being  laid  up  from  overwork.  But  coming-  to  the 
actual  work  and  organization  of  the  Department 

298.  May  we  take  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1904. 
as  accurately  representing  the  present  state  of  things?; 
— Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  changes  of  course;  we  cam 
write  it  up  to  date  for  the  Committee. 

299.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  there  any  new  offiees  1 — 
The  Geological  Survey  has  been  taken  over  - 
that  is  the  only  change.  Coming  to  the  ac- 
tual work  of  the  Department  it  will  be: 
convenient  to  take  it  as  it  comes  under  the- 
branches — the  Agricultural  Branch,  the  Technical- 
Instruction  Branch,  the  Statistic  and  Intelligence- 
Branch,  the  Transit  and  Veterinary  Branch,  and. 
the  Fishery  Branch,  and  in  separating  the  work 
of  the  branches  in  this  way,  of  course  the  Committee- 
will  bear  in  mind  that  we  regard  all  the  branches- 
aB  an  organic  whole,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  De- 
partment keep  constantly  in  view  the  essential  unity 
of  the  entire  scheme  of  work,  and  the  necessity  off 
maintaining  mutually  helpful  relations  between  the 
different  branches.  We  have  frequent  conferences  of 
branches  whenever  matters  of  policy  arise. 

300.  (Chairman). — Are  all  these  branches  under  the 
one  roof,  in  the  one  central  office  ? — Yes ; not  all  under- 
the  one  roof,  but  close  together. 

301.  (Mr.  Micks). — Four  houses  adjacent  ?— Yes  ;; 
except  the  Fisheries  Branch.  Taking  first  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Branch,  the  Committee  will  not  ex- 
pect me  to  go  into  details,  because  they  will  examine 
Professor  Campbell  and  members  of  his  staff,  and  read 
the  official  documents,  and  besides,  personally  inspect 
the  typical  examples  of  the  work.  In  measuring  the- 
results  of  six  years’  work  some  ideas  of  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Department,  and 
of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  introduction 
of  new  methods,  in  what  is  in  every  country 
the  most  conservative  of  industries,  should! 
of  course  be  taken  into  account.  All  this 
will  be  brought  up  in  evidence,  but  there  is 
just  one  important  condition  that  I should  like  to 
say  something  about  in  advance.  I suppose  this  Com- 
mittee will  agree  that  of  all  the  methods  of  improving: 
agricultural  conditions  that  none  is  comparable  in  its 
permanent  effects  and  utility  with  a sound  system  of 
agricultural  education.  The  obvious  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  a system  in  a country  where  the- 
general  education  of  the  country  is  in  the  condition  it. 
is  in  Ireland  will  be  apparent  to  the  Committee. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there 
is  no  system  of  higher  education  which  produces  any 
large  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  majority  of  the  people^ 
and  the  secondary  and  primary  systems  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  not  to  be  in  an  altogether  satis- 
factory condition,  although  they  are  undoubtedly 
improving.  But  there  was  one  particular  difficulty 
which  confronted  us  of  which  I am  sure  the  Committee- 
will  hear  a great  deal  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Department,  in  a country  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  agriculture  for  its  prosperity,  there  were  no- 
facilities for  higher  agricultural  education  at  all. 
Professor  Carroll,  who  was  nearing  the  time  of  his 
compulsory  retirement  from  official  work,  had  for 
many  years  been  manfully  struggling  with  the  im- 
possible task  of  superintending  a-11  the  agricultural! 
education  which  was  provided  by  the  Government.. 
With  this  one  exception  there  were  no  Irishmen  who* 
had  received  a training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
organising  agricultural  education  under  the  Depart- 
ment. We  were  only  able  to  discover  two  Irishmen 
who  had  graduated  at  centres  of  agricultural  education 
elsewhere,  both  of  whom  were  brought  back  to  Ireland,, 
and  have  rendered  excellent  service  to  the  Department: 
ever  since. 

302.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  are  in  the  Department 
now  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Houston  ; 
for  the  rest  the  higher  technical  posts  of  this  impor- 
tant work  had  to  be  filled  by  non-Irish  agricultur- 
ists ; it  was  inevitable  that  great  dissatisfaction 
should  be  caused  by  this. 

303.  Qualification  in  Cirencester  and  places  like 
that  ? — I would  not  like  to  differentiate ; we  had  to  use 
our  judgment. 

304.  It  would  be  important  to  know  what  qualifica- 
tion you  think  is  necessary  ?— ' Yes ; that  will  be  brought 
out;  it  is  a very  important  detail  which  can  be  brought 
out  in  evidence ; I don’t  carry  in  my  mind  what  the 
qualifications  were,  and  what  particular  diplomas  we 
recognized,  but  it  is  by  no  means  only  a question  of 
papers  and  diplomas. 
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305.  I thought  that  was  the  defect  in  Ireland? — 
There  are  two  questions — the  personal  qualification  foi 
doing  work  in  Ireland  and  the  scientific  qualifications ; 

I cannot  say  offhand  what  the  minimum  scientific 
qualification  was,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  discover- 
able in  Ireland.  The  only  two  men  we  could  get  for 
high  expert  posts  in  agriculture  were  men  who  had  got 
high  scientific  education  elsewhere,  and  were  doing 
work  in  similar  posts  abroad,  and  were  glad  to  come 
back  and  work  in  Ireland.  I mention  these  matters  be- 
cause unquestionably  the  necessity  of  going  out 
side  the  country  to  get  men  for  these  higher  technical 
posts  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
Department  and  the  actual  hostility  that  it  aroused  in 
its  early  years.  But  this  it  is  right  to  say,  that  the 
question  was  discussed  on  many  occasions  by  the 
Boards  and  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  never 
lias  the  suggestion  been  seriously  made  that  this  salu- 
tary practice  of  getting  the  best  men  for  the  work 
should  be  departed  from.  Since  our  educational  staff 
has  been  at  work  they  have  trained  a large  number  of 
young  Irishmen  and  women  who  are  now  employed  on 
schemes  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction 
throughout  the  country.  These  facts,  however,  have 
not  served  to  mitigate  the  criticism  of  the  “ anti-Irish  ” 
Department,  or  to  allay  what  is  know  in  Ireland  as 
the  “alien  grievance”  and  it  is  a curious  thing  that 
the  fact  that  most  of  these  aliens  are  appointed  by 
local  representative  bodies,  the  Department  merely 
passing  on  their  qualifications,  does  not  seem  to  lessen 
the  abuse  of  the  central  body  for  their  importation.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  that  this  whole  question 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  Committee.  The 
case  that  we  submit  for  the  Department,  and  which 
its  chief  officers  will  be  prepared  to  prove  is  briefly 
this : that  in  the  appointments  of  these  officers,  who 
had  to  discharge  the  most  important  functions  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  created,  we  had  to  choose  between  men  who 
knew  Ireland  and  did  not  know  their  job  and  men  who 
knew  their  job  and  did  not  know  Ireland,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  teach  men  their 
Ireland  but  we  could  not  teach  them  their  job,  and  so 
we  had  to  get  in  aliens  to  start  with.  In  the  near 
future  I think  our  difficulties  will  be  of  a wholly 
different  nature,  because  I foresee  the  time  when  the 
difficulty  will  be  not  to  find  Irishmen  qualified  to  do 
this  technical  work  in  Ireland,  but  to  find  posts  in  Ire- 
land for  Irishmen  whom  the  aliens  have  trained.  The 
Committee  will,  of  course,  have  every  opportunity  of 
examining  into  our  method  of  training  Irishmen  for 
expert  work  in  Ireland. 

306.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  will  be  presently  throw- 
ing out  the  aliens,  as  the  Japanese  have 

done,  like  throwing  out  a sucked  lemon  ? — 
We  don’t  mean  to  do  that,  because  I think 
that  whatever  may  be  said  by  some  of 

our  critics  the  Irish  people  will  not  let  these  aliens 
go  ; but  otherwise  our  policy  has  been  very  much  that 
of  the  Japanese  in  recent  years.  I don’t  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  of  the  Branch’s 
work,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a useful 
selection  now,  and  I don’t  think  it  would  help  the 
Committee  at  .all.  If  I were  to  do  it  fully  it  would 
take  me  a couple  of  days. 

307.  (Mr.  Micks). — We  will  have  you  later  on,  at 
the  close  of  the  evidence  ? — I may  say  with  regard 
to  any  evidence  I may  give  now  I am  sure  there  are 
many  matters  of  policy  and  principle  on  which  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  hear  from  me  after  they 
have  examined  the  work. 

308.  (Chairman). — Then  you  do  not  propose  to  say 

anything  specific  about  those  other  branches  mentioned, 
here? — Yes,  on  each  of  them  there  are  just  a few 

points.  Next  in  importance,  I think,  comes  the 

Technical  Instruction  Branch.  It  is  of  lesser  im- 
portance only  in  respect  of  the  well-known  pre- 
dominance of  agriculture  in  our  national  economy, 
but  it  is  of  equal  importance  as  viewed  in 

relation  to  the  undoubted  truth  that  continued 
reliance  on  a single  industry  would  be  fatal 
to  our  national  prosperity.  The  educational 
situation  six  years  ago  was  extremely  un- 


favourable to  the  reforms  which  have  since  been  . 
carried  out  within  the  sphere  of  the  Department’s 
operations.  The  Board  of  Intermediate  Education 
had,  it  is  true,  a syllabus  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Drawing,  and  Domestic  Economy, 
but  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  secondary  schools 
were  provided  with  any  laboratories.  Science  and 
Art  grants  administered  from  South  Kensington  in 
accordance  with  its  annual  Directory  were  nominally 
available,  but  owing  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  re- 
gulations to  the  conditions  of  Irish  education  the 
amount  earned  was  insignificant.  It  may  be  said 
that  outside  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork  there  was 
hardly  any  teaching  of  practical  science  or  technology 
in  Ireland,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  primary  and 
secondary  education  did  not  provide  what  has  always 
been  considered  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  work 
of  technical  education. 

309.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  the  teaching  in  Galway 
be  altogether  confined  to  students  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege?— I am  aware  that  they  had  technical  classes 
at  Galway;  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  which 
they  had  some  technical  training.  I think  Father 
Lally  had  some  technical  instruction  classes,  but  it 
was  on  a very  modest  scale.  It  has  been  considerably 
increased  since.  The  Department’s  endowment  was 
not,  by  the  definition  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
Act,  available  for  instruction  given  in  elementary 
schools,  but  was  available  for  suitable  subjects  in 
secondary  schools.  The  Department,  as  the  Committee 
knows,  bad  a sum  of  £55,000  a year  for  the  purpose 
of  technical  instruction,  and  it  w.as  also  handed  over 
the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  grant. 
The  policy  we  adopted  was  to  proceed  vigorously  with 
the  introduction  of  practical  science,  drawing, 
and  manual  instruction  wherever  possible  into 
secondary  schools,  not  only  on  general  educational 
grounds,  but  also  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  the 
system  of  technical  instruction  which  was  to  be  in- 
troduced. Coming  to  the  work  done  in  the  last  five 
years,  I may  say  we  did  not  take  oyer  the  Science 
and  Art  work  until  the  1st  of  April,  1901.  The-. 
Department’s  programme  has  . become  practically 
universal  in  Irish  secondary  schools,  nearly  all  of" 
which  are  now  provided  with  laboratories  for  teaching 
it.  I think  we  have  265  of  these  laboratories. 

310.  (Chairman). — Are  those  rural  and  urban, 
schools  ? — Yes.  Part  of  the  credit  for  this  result  must 
be  given  to  the  Intermediate  Board,  _ who  al- 
lowed the  Department’s  programme  in  these 
subjects  to  replace  their  own  syllabus,  and 
accepted  the  Department’s  inspection  and  examina- 
tion for  the  payment  of  its  grants.  The 
provision  of  these  necessary  auxiliaries  for  practical 
education  was  aided  by  the  local  committees,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  Department,  out  of  the  funds  placed 
at  their  disposal  by  the  Department. 

311.  What  is  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  ? — It : 
is  the  Secondary  Education  Board  of  Ireland.  Concur- 
rently with  this  important  development  of  the  sphere  of" 
Secondary  education,  the  Department  set  itself  to 
organise  a system  of  technical  instruction  in  close 
accord  with  what  is  considered  to  be  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  country.  I need  not  describe  how  this 
was  done,  because,  of  course,  it  was  a very  elaborate 
process ; but  I would  ask  the  Committee  to  go  carefully 
into  the  facts  as  to  the  provision  that  was  made  for  the 
training  of  existing  teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach 
practically  what  they  had  before  taught  theoretically, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  standard  of  quailfication 
for  teachers  was  raised  gradually  in  proportion  as 
they  were  ‘afforded  facilities  for  qualifying  themselves 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  local  authorities 
generally  have  responded  to  the  Department’s  efforts 
to  take  early  advantage  of  the  new  system.  I hope 
the  Committee  will  take  steps  to  inform  themselves 
from  typical  school  authorities  about  the  relations 
between  the  central  authority  and  the  numerous  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  necessarily  somewhat  hard 
driven  to  enable  them  to  conform  with  the  new  re- 
gulations of  the  Department.  I think  that  is  all  I 
need  say  about  the  work  of  technical  instruction 
proper,  as  I' shall  return  to  the  industrial  side  later 


on. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 
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THIRD  PUBLIC  SETTING.— TUESDAY,  MAY  1st,  1906. 

At  the  Irish  Office,  Westminster,  London. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Tie  Hon.  John  Dhyden.  I Mr.  William  L.  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  O.  OaiLTXE.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Bhown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.r,  Secretary. 


May  1,  1006. 


Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


312.  (Chairman). — When  we  left  off  yesterday  ] 
think  you  had  finished  what  you  had  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 


Cur  Horace  Plunkett,  further  examined. 


313.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  this  he  the  best  time  for 
us  to  go  into  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour, 
under  this  heading  of  Technical  Instruction  ?— Do  you 
mean  the  question  of  rural  and  urban  industries — no ; 
I was  suggesting  a heading  of  the  Department’s  policy 
as  to  industries  under  which  it  would  come;  I thought 
itself  C16ntly  mportant  to  Put  it;  under  ,a  heading  by 

(Mr.  Micks). — Oh,  yes. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  is  No.  7. 

(Witness). — It  will  all  come  under  that. 

314.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  something  to  ask  you 

■about  technical  instruction,  pure  and  simple.  Mr 
Balfour  explained  on  Friday  that  a phrase  in  the  30th 
-section  of  the  Act  of  1899  in  the  3rd  sub-section  of  the 
‘section  ' It  shall  not  include  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentarv  sehnnlR  nr  foonRinr.  — a:-- 


X s“au  not  mcmae  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  or  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade 
^^dustry  or  employment  ” was  taken  from  the 


y.  hi  cjupjAiyjaonc  was  taken  1 

jjlw  ^ that  right  ? — I believe  so. 


„ ' > “ ngui  i — J.  Deneve  so. 
uf,  ■ ? ?"gI8h  Act  been  changed  since  then? 
l don  t think  the  law  has  been  changed,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  interpretation  of  it  is  a little 
elastic. 

316.  I was  only  aware  of  this  matter  since  Mr.  Bal- 
four  was  here  or  I would  have  raised  the  question  then, 
1 ,hav®  Iearned  that  the  English  law  has  been 
3*  IT  y,°?  awa/e,thatthe  English  law  used  to 
prohibit  the  teaching  of  the  practice  of  any  trade  or 
industry  or  employment,  and  those  provisions  were  put 
if*0  *he  ^isli  Act  of  1899?— Do  you  mean  that  the 
law  has  been  changed  since  the  Act  of  1899  was 


it  Jj  Quite  so,  by  statute.  Were  you  aware  that 
changed  in  England  ?-I  knew  that  the 
prMtioe  had  not  been  changed.  I have  not  heard  ex- 
was  d°ne’  bu*  I don’t  recollect  at  the 
uexact  that  was  made  in  the  Act. 

>518.  You  have  not  had  that  before  you  yet? All  T 

1S  that  1 haVe  n0t  had  ifc  very  clear]y  in  my 

710U  fT®  Athafc  restriction  which  still 
SSu  „ln  .Il,ela'ld  about  teaching  the  practice  of  any 
Yad®  °£. u?dAStU- has  been  abollshed  in  England?— I 
the  infJrmkphat)-?n*.PIautlce  that  has  been  abolished; 
to  show  th ^ +hat,  a1  -haVe  on  the  Sllbject  rather  goes 

to  show  that  that  restriction  was  originally  pnt  in  at 
th2  instance  of  the  Trades  Unions.  P at 

32°  In  the  English  Act?-Yes,  who  were  afraid  that 
the  rules  governing  apprenticeship  might  be  invaded  • 
n other  words  that  necessity  for  apprelticJhip  might 
be,Waived)ln  «ie  case  of  young  men  who  had  attSd 
Roih  iCal  sch°o1 1 1 think  that  was  the  general  idea 
. 321.  Are  you  aware  now  that  in  England 
m manipulation  is  now  permissible  °and  in t j 
nnd«  th.  Acts  of  1902 

.f»  i’gsf” iti 

factories  will  the  most  Warn 
pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  mecSen’enitll 
processes  of  trade  1— Yes,  and  we  hare  thi™  , the 
extent  in  Ireland  as  well  tton  to  *”>» 

323.  Where  ? In  Belfast  and  in  Kevin-street. 


324.  I mean  real  factories  with  full  machinery?— 
Oh,  no ; they  are  not  called  factories ; they  are  called 
training  schools  or  something  of  that  sort;  they  ate 
called  technical  institutes. 

325.  Have  you  fully  going  modern  machinery  in  any 
of  these  institutions  ?— In  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
in  Dublin  we  have  a modern  engineering  section. 

326.  That  is  where  the  theory  is  taught  ?— And  the 
• practice  too. 

327.  Have  you  looms  working  there  1 — No. 

328.  Have, you  engines  working  there?— Yes. 

329.  Are  there  looms  and  engines  ? — I think  the  best 
course  for  the  Committee  will  probably  be  to  <m  and 
see  the  actual  plant ; I should  not  like  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  equipment  from  memory. 


iveuLory  oi  sue  equipment  irom  memory. 

330.  They  could  not  be  described,  could  they,  as 
factories? — Certainly  not. 

331.  Nor  anything  on  a scale  that  would  have  the 
appearance  of  practical  instruction  in  a trade?— I 
should  say  the  teaching  of  applied  science,  with  the 
kind  of  machinery  and  tcols  that  wo  have  in  the 
College  of  Science  that  they  have  in  Kevin-street, 
Dublin,  and  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Commit- 
tee are  working  in  Belfast,  was  practical  instruction 
preparatory  to  trade. 

i33,2-,  Who  are  the  pupils  at-  the  College  of  Science; 
what  kind  of  pupils  have  you  there ; are  they  of  the 


— ..  -xa  ^majaaio  uuve  you  mere;  , 

working  class  ?— The  majority  are  not. 
f 333.  In  Kevin-street ; what  kind  are  they  ?— They 


.,r  “ AAAvm-antei , " nat  aina  are  t 
of_tbe  working  class— chiefly  artisans. 
nJJin  * •!!  peop.le  who  are  being  taught  factory 
tC  9W1-^  a view  of  ^reining  factory  hands 
r - ?_nThey  are  .Pe,°Ple  who  are  being  trained 
S i alljuTy  industry  that  is  existing  in 
diffimilf  in  °U|ht  t0ifU  fcJle  Committee  that  it  is  very 

■ t preduce  offhand  information  of  this  nature, 
bv  fiix.  nlces?anly  intensely  detailed.  I could  get, 
’ f°r  th,®  Co.m“iittee,  if  they  wished8  to 
of  ev?rJ mventmy  of  the  equipment 
liL^  A,laf;  we  have  got,  and  I don’t 

can  be  rWl-|*VbeSe  things  from  memory,  when  they 
be  seen . ^ aCCUrately  frem  documents,  and  can 

Sir  Horace,  is  the  question 
P1’oblbitl°n  or  restriction  that  was  in  the 
fftV ‘ ” “f Ire  rB  Irelanr  ,dl£  then  exist  in  England  as 
W,  Vn  e awxre  1 take  it  from  von. 

f^'^)--They  are  substantially  the  same 
woias  in  the  Act  of  1899  and  the  Emrlish  Act?— 

kThe  a,Bt'  ™ “ 

girine‘'meatip~l^f3eg  ymn'  Pardon  ; would  you  mind 
Sw"f  m‘  to  the  Act  which  swept  it 

Witness.  I should  like  t„  see  ,he  wording  of  AH 


S»£ti?„9i‘r)'-Th*  Act,  1902,  section 

•tea  3 tak.  TX,  . tie  educational  needs  of  the 

after  consultation  *thX  BoaS^f  V l*hT-  dC.Si"‘1’ 
Ply,  or  aid  to  shIL  j Board  of  Education  to  su 

» 811 1 

Witness.— Is  thal  what  you  are  examining  me  upon 
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• aV°  r®fff «Deethereto  the  pro-  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  giving  technical  advice 

visions  of  the  earlier  Act  and  it  confines  it  to  ednca-  nrmn  the  .1  auvice 


npon  the  whole  question  of  the  feasibility  of  reviving 
the  wooHen  industry  in  Kilkenny  with  the  existing 


visions  of  the  earlier  Act  and  it  confines  it  to  educa- 
tion. 

338.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  provision  laid  down  here  is 

tkat  the  local  education  authority  is  now  at  liberty  365.  (Chairman).— May  I ask  you  this— I am  not 
to  emend  money-the  res.due  under  Section  1 of  the  familiar  with  these  mattera-we £ S indStries 
Local  Taxation,  Customs  and  Exoue  Act,  and  certain  that  you  are  new  speaking  of  started  MiiSrily  fo? 
other  funds_m  supplying,  or  aiding  m supplying,  commercial  purposes  m for  tile  p“w£  S^SSJZ 
education  other  than  elementary,  that  is,  after  con-  workers  !-fnr£y  for  commercial™™”  8 

sulfation  with  the  Board  of  Education.  356.  Then  the  Den  art  men  t -j  • 

. (Chairman).— There  is  nothing  about  aiding  in-  the  instruction,  providing  instruction  for  those  who 


3 that  the  English  local  authorities  m some  in-  is  prepared  to  start  an  industrv  ornerbnns 


stances  have  obtained  advi.ce~  onthatwhich  is  To  the  a EEinlurt^  “ d the^JromoteJTm?  tolhe 
effect,  that  under  the  word  “education,”  that  is  the  Department,  and  ask  what  assistance  caT be  given® 


leaching  of  anythin/!  useful  to  anybody  they  may  prac-  The  Department’s  assistance  is  generally  6 limited 

tically  have  a free  hand,  and  that  under  the  new  Act  a to  two  main  lines— one  ?« 

stence  ? that  is,  getting  the  best  t 

1 ' hi, „ “ : " h ~ ",f~T  TC"  “ysalf  advi?e  generally  upon  the  seneme  ; and  t 

to^the^  definite  assertion  that  tlie  English  local  te  give  technical  instruction  that  will  overcome  the 


is  giving  technical  advice, 

r1  f-t°m  y0Ui-  1 not  commit  myself  advise  generally  upon  tlie^heme”1  ^ e^rtheWicond  i 

to  the  . definite  assertion  that  the  English  local  te  give  technical  instruction  that  will  overcome  the 
authorities  have  the  right  to  interpret  “education”  as  initial  difficulty  of  starting  an  industry  wh£re  the 
m6rvtef  ni  nfCa  y th®  teach,lnS  of  any  trade>  the  labour  supply  has  not  been  practically7 trained.  In 
carrying  on  of  any  manufacture,  even  on  a com-  the  case  of  the  Kilkenny  industry  we  gave  what  may 
me,r^alTSC^le-.k  . , _ be  called  Industrial  Scholarships  to  a numbed 

340.  I don  t say  commercial.  It  is  not  commercial  of  workers  to  enable  them  to  go  and  learn  their  in- 
certamly , but  it  is  a place  where  they  teach  the  young  dustry  under  the  trained  instructors  working  in  exist- 
people  so  that  theycan  pass  on  to  actual  employment,  mg  mills  at  Kilmacthomas  and  Galway.  8 
(Mr.  f-own).— Without  apprenticeship  ? 357.  (Mr.  Micks). -That  was  before  the  woollen  fac- 

(Mr.  Micks) . —Without  apprenticeship.  If  that  be  tory  opened  ?— Yes  ; and  we  are  also  continuing  the 
the  law  in  England  do  you  think  it  would  be  highly  training  of  these  hands  after  it  opened.  K 

desirable  to  extend  it  to  Ireland-  ? — Generally  speaking  358.  At  their  own  mill  ov  aIsatoIiai-a  ? 


I can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  powers  shoulcf  not*be 
givmi  to  our  Department  that  are  given  to  departments 


a England.  There  can  be  no  reason  as  far 
aware. 

341.  Would  it  be  most  useful  that  such  powers  should 
exist  in  Ireland.  If  you  will  just  bear  in  mind  some 
of  the  existing  efforts  for  starting  industries  in  Ire- 
land. Would  it  be  of  great  use  to  you  to  have  that 
English  power  in  Ireland  ? — I am  not  aware. 

342  Have  you  some  newly  started  industries  in  Ire- 
land ?— Yes. 


---  -••-mil1  or  elsewhere  ?— Elsewhere. 

359.  Why  should  it  be  elsewhere — is  there  any  rea- 
on  in  principle  ? — I am  not  quite  certain  up  to  what 
point  it  was  given  elsewhere ; I fancy  that  the  reason 
was  that  the  processes  were  more  complete  in  other 
mills. 


360.  That  the  mill  at  home  was  not  finished,  in 
fact  completed  ?— Yes. 


361.  Now  it  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Bryce  on 
Easter  Monday,  could  these  learners,  or  would-be 
learners,  be  taught  in  their  own  mill  now  by  means 

, industrial  scholarships,  such  as  you  refer  to? 

343.  What  are  they?— We  have  a few  small  indus-  les>  certainly;  some  of  them  probably  not;  but  it  is 
ies  SO  far:  for  instance,  wo  k.*  — a miestirm  of  +k„  ..Ji  , ’ ■ 


tries  so  far;  for  instance,  we  have  a hat-making  a question  of  the  amount  which  could  be  given  I 

industry  in  Wexford.  Are  you  referring  to  industries  fee  myself  no  reason  in  principle  why  some  ixpert  in 
mat  have  been  started  m connection  with  the  Depart-  the  mill  should^ not  give  technical  training  to  learners, 


ment  or  industries  that  have  been  started  by  private  but  1 am  V«T  doubtful  whether  under  our  powers 
enterprise  ? these  scholarships  as  we  call  them,  could  be  confined 

0«.  industries  that  have  started  in  ‘any  place  the  actual  workers  in  the  mill.  I may  mention  a 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Department  since  the  Act  request  has  come  from  the  mill  that  we  ,are  discussing 
passed  s I think  I can  give  a list  of  a very  large  num-  now  for  the  Department  to  pay  the  following  ex- 
W nf  i.a«  6..  .1  , • J . ?...  nenses  of  fchA  mill  TTaw,  „ v.J  ^ i.  _ _ , 6 . 


l different 


ber  of  lace  and  crochet-making  industries 
parts  of  the  country. 

345.  I am  speaking  of  places  where  plant  and  ex- 
jwnsive  machinery  is  required  ?— Would  you  include 
e fruit  drying  and  preserving  and  cider-making  ' 


penses  of  the  mill.  Here  is  a fist  that  has  been”  s 
in.  We  are  asked  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the. 
manager,  £320  initial  salary. 

362.  Are  these  as  technical  teachers  ? — Yes ; on  the- 
general  ground  that  you  are  putting  to  me  now— that  - 


dustries  that  have  been  started  at  Drogheda,  Porta-  it  is_ legitimate  for  the  Department,” bv  way  of  techno- 
down,  and  Waterford.  ,'a1  »-•  ' ■ - • • 


I believe  they  have  an  expensive  plant  ? — Yes. 
o4/.  those  are  ncrviVnltnvol  it r„ 


n very  free  assistance  on  the  ground  that  we  treat 
them  as  agricultural. 

MS.  (Chairman). — You  have  a freer  hand  as  regards 
agriculture  than  other  industries  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  are 
mostly  small  industries. 


cal  instruction,  to  pay  the  working  staff  ; to  treat 
the  working  staff  of  the  factory  as  teachers,  and  to 
pay  their  salaries,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  doin« 
educational  work.  & 


364.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  factory  being  one  which  is 
conducted  for  commercial  purposes,  for  profit  ? The  • 


349.  (Mr.  Micks).— Well,  the  hat-making  at  Wex-  factory  being  one  which  is  conducted  for  commercial 
ford,  what  about  it?— The  only  assistance  that  we  gave  PurP°?es  and  f<*  private  Profit.  What  I am  going 


— by  paying  instructors. 
o50..  How  many  hands  are  employed  there  ?— It  is  im- 
possibie  to  carry  these  details;  may  I ask  the  Com- 
mittee whether  it  would  not  he  wiser  to  defer  these 
questions — I don't  like  to  give  inaccurate  informa- 
""  ‘ a man  cannot  carry  in  his  head  details  of  this 


to  point  out  is  the  obvious  limitations  that  would 
have  to  be  imposed  upon  that  kind  of  bonussing  of  ' 
industry,  because  it  is  really  nothing  else. 

, 365v  (Mr.  Micks'^ — Do  ,you  think  it  is  nothing  less 


than  bonussing?— 


, but  obviously  it  might  become- 


bind’ 

351.  What  I meant  was, 
or  a middle-sized  one  ?— It 
b°twe  hope  it  will  grow. 


as  it  a very  small  concern 
» starting  in  a small  way, 


sectors*?— f°  •lle!,P  e*c?P*t  the  training  of  in- 


. ‘Not  the  training  of  instructors,  but  paying 
wstnictors  to  teach  the  workers. 


366.  Would  it  not  simply  be  training  people  who- 
are  not  fit  for  the  work  of  the  mill  now  ? To  train- 
them  for  that  work,  and,  as  scon  as  they  are  trained 
the  assistance  would  drop,  of  course  ?— Assuming  you 
could  make  it  cease  at  the  proper  time. 


353.  Is  there  any  other  factory 
wen  started  ? 

354  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mention. ^ ....  — 

xactly  ; there  is  the  Naas  carpet  industry.  The 
actory  industries  we  have  helped  are  mostly  textile. 


367.  How  could  it  go  any  further  if  you  taught  the 
people — that  would  be  an  end  of  it. 


(Mr.  Brown). — There  would  always  be  new  people 
coming  in.  r 

(Mr.  Micks). — Then  they  would  be  taught  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  _ How  many  looms  have  they  got. 

iT  5T,kaC55  4«rtam^"Stedl.nd^ 

tarv  m jaS  °Pene<I  by  the  Chief  Secre-  the  instruction  would  then  be  complete? 

tote*  Easter  Monday  last.  There  local  capital  368.  (Mr.  Brown).— Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  » 

scrib^.t^ftLiv  flT1  £1-5,00?-  t0  .£ly’,000  was  sub"  knew  what  tbe  expenses  were  that  were  asked  for  ?— 

> and  the  Department  s action  in  the  matter  was  This  will  very  well  illustrate  to  the  Committee  the 
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Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Hlunkett, 


difficulty  which  we  are  now  discussing.  I need  not  say 
that  as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned  it  is  most 
desirous  bo  do  everything  in  its  power  to  foster  tne 
promoting  of  these  enterprises.  That  is  a _gene™; 
proposition  on  which  all  Irishmen  are  agreed  , b 
now  we  come  into  close  contact  with  the  problem,  and. 
want  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  which  ^ one 


Department  meets  at  the  very  threshold  of  these 
operations.  Here  is  'a  request  that  has  come  in  to  the 


Department  to  make  the  following  payments  under 
the  head  of  Technical  Instruction  in  the  Kilkenny 
Woollen  Mills  The  manager  £320,  the  wool-^rter 
£117,  these  are  initial  salaries  ; designer  feiou, 
scribbling  over-looker 

369.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  anything  to  le„ad^°u,  . 
believe  that  they  are  not  the  final  salaries  ?— lhat  is 
the  expression  here.  I make  no  point  on  that.  1 
is  a letter  from  Canon  Doyle. 

370.  (Chairman). — Is  this  his  whole  salary  as 
manager  you  are  paying  for  him,  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  head  of  the  commercial  side  also  I 

371.  (Mr.  Micks).  — There  is  no  commercial  side  m 
this  building  at  present.  It  is  merely  running 
machinery  without  any  workpeople  ?— Oh,  no,  that  is 
not  quite  so. 

372.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Oh,  quite. 

373.  How  many  trained  workers  are  there  m that 

■mill  1 If  I had  been  given  notice  I could  have  told 

you.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I have  here  in  a porten- 
tious  file  all  the  particulars,  but  if  the  Committee  like 
to  give  me  time  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  I am  quite 
ready  to  do  it.  . 

374.  The  question  that  I have  asked  you  is  not  one 
that  I think  requires  going  into  files.  Do  you  know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  if  you  don’t,  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cept to  say  so.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a staff 
of  workpeople  ready  to  work  the  machinery  that  is 
in  that  mill  ?— All  I know  is  that  the  mills  have  been 
opened,  and  I believe  them  to  be  in  actual  operation. 

375.  I think  you  will  find  that  to  be  incorrect— 
that  there  is  not  a single  loom  running  1— About  that 
I may  be  misinformed.  If  that  is  so,  then  that 
answers  your  other  question  as  to  why  the  workers 
have  been  trained  elsewhere.  For  some  little  time 
past  they  have  been  sent  to  other  places,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  send  more,  and  you  may 
be  quite  correct  in  that. 

376.  That  the  machinery  is  not  going  owing  to  want 
of  hands  to  work  the  machinery  ? — That  may  be  so. 

377.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — May  we  have  the  rest  of  the 
list  ? — Scribbling  overseer,  £117  ; spinner,  £86  ; 
tuner,  £117  ; miller  ‘and  scourer,  £91  ; dyer,  £117; 
finisher,  £91  ; and  warehouseman  £65 — in  all  £1,251, 
and  we  are  asked— I think  I better  read  the  letter— 
•■“In  order  to  enable  the  company  to  begin  trading 
•“on  terms  of  equality  with  long-established  mills, 

• “ it  is  suggested  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

• “ and  Technical  Instruction  should  provide  the  salaries 
“of  the  following  officials.”  (Then  follows  the  list.) 

• “ All  these  officials  during  the  initial  stage  are  really 
- “ technical  instructors,  at  least  until  the  profit-shar- 

• “ ing  period  is  reached.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
-“the  Department  should  pay  six  shillings  per  week 

■“to  every  boy  ,and  girl  trained  in  the  mill  during 

• “their  period  of  training.” 


this— If  we  were  to  do,  for  instance,  what  is  asked  < 
in  this  letter  the  funds  of  the  Department,  would  fe  ’ 
swept  away— all  the  accumulated  funds  would  imme, 
diately  be  swept  away  by  claims  which  could  not  ■ 
refused  if  these  were  granted.  I don’t  want  to  sav 
a word  against  the  promoters  of  the  Kilkenny  indus.  ' 
try,  because  I think  they  have  shown  the  very  best 
possible  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  have  shown  ex- 
tremely sound  views,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  what  the  • 
proper  relations  between  the  Department  and  them- 
selves  were,  and  I think  that  this  reversion  to  the 
kind  of  request  that  was  made  at  an  early  date  was 
made  under  the  influence  of  some  nervous  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  outcome  of  the  industry  which  I hope 
is  not  justified.  I am  reading  from  a letter  that  was  ' 
not  addressed  to  me  personally,  but  to  the  Chief  Sec-  . 
retary  ; but  I think  I am  breaking  no  confidence- 
it  is  not  a letter  that  is  marked  “ private, ”-I  ; 
thank  it  really  is  an  official  letter,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Chief  Secretary  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
put  it  in,  but  I think  I ought  to  get  his  permission. 
What  happened  was  this — Canon  Doyle  came  up  to 
the  Department,  and  discussed  the  whole  matter  with 
me  about  a fortnight  ago.  He  placed  the  same  request 
before  me,  and  I was  unable  to  meet  it,  and  I think 
I persuaded  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  meet  it  with  its  existing  powers  and 
funds.  Then  he  repeated  the  request . officially  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  who  has  interested  himself  in  it. 

381.  What  is  the  date  of  the  letter?— 24th  of 
April. 

(Chairman). — We  have  got  this  as  an  instance  il- 
lustrating a very  difficult  question  of  what  is  the  L 
proper  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  assistance  f 
to  technical  instruction  and  assistance  to  a commercial  \ 
enterprise.  I think  we  have  the  facts  sufficiently. 

382.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  considered  that  you  had 

power  to  pay  these  industrial  scholarships  for  in-  : 
struction  in  Galway  and  Kilmacthomas  ?— Yes.  , 

383.  Why  would  you  not  have  power  to  pay  in  the  i 

same  way  at  home  for  this  instruction  ?— I don’t  say 
that  you  would  not  have  power  to  do  it,  but  I under- 
stood you  to  make  the  point  just  now  that  while  in 
England  they  had  unlimited  powers 

384..  I won’t  say  unlimited,  but  very  much  larger 
powers  than  we  have  in  Ireland  ? 

(Chairman). — I am  not  prepared  to  take  that  view 
at  present — the  old  Act  seems  to  me  to  stand. 

(Witness). — I take  it  from  Mr.  Micks  that  the  law 
has  been  altered. 

(Chairman). — I am  not  convinced  that  the  law  has 
been  altered  at  all. 

385.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  all  events  we  have  not  the 
same  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  as 
were  given  in  England  in  1902  ana  1903,  that  is 
clear  ? — All  I can  deal  with  is  the  actual  power  which 
the  Department  possesses  at  present  under  this  sta- 
tute, and  I presume  it  is  on  these  powers  that  you  are 


examining  me. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Yes,  but  also  mentioning  other 
powers,  and  asking  whether  you  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment don’t  think  it  desirable  that  such  powers 
should  extend  to  Ireland  ? 


378.  (Chairman). — Do  you  take  this  as  a typical  in- 
stance— have  you  a great  many  applications  of  this 
'kind  1 — We  have  several  applications  to  proceed  on 
these  lines,  but  there  are  peculiar  features  about  this 
particular  industry,  and  I may  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment regard  this  enterprise  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging that  has  been  launched  in  Ireland  since 
the  Department  started,  and  mainly  for  this  reason 
the  local  capital  was  subscribed. 

379.  How  much  ? — About  £15,000,  but  I am  not  quite 
certain.  I believe  that  since  that  figure  was  given  to 
me  some  more  money  was  subscribed.  I am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  now  £17,000.  I think  a similar  request 
was  made  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Department,  but  the  other  hopeful  feature  about 
it  was  that  after  long  preliminary  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  local  promoters  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Department  should  limit  its  assist- 
ance to  giving  technical  advice  generally  upon  the 
•scheme,  and  to  training  ,a  certain  number  of  workers 
by  means  of  these  scholarships. 

380.  In  that  way,  I suppose,  you  endeavour  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  technical  instruction,  which  you 
consider  to  be  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Department, 
and  the  matters  of  commercial  enterprise  ? — Certainly. 
The  difficulty  that  confronts  the  Department  is  mainly 


386.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Before  Sir  Horace  answers  fiat 
question  perhaps  he  will  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
questions  ? 

(Chairman). — It  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Horace 
already  answered  that  question,  because  he  has  saw 
that  he  should  be  in  favour  of  extending  to  Ireland  any 
powers  that  existed  in  England.  It  would  be  a dis- 
tinct grievance  if  we  had  not  the  same  powers  as  a 
England. 

387.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Before  we  get  any  evidence  as 
regards  the  power  in  England  we  must^ask  someone 


who  has  been  working  in  connection  with  it. 
same  time  I would  ask  you  from  your  experience 

-X  XT.. 1 -X  - TN.-.r.  , X <■„  in  . 


of  the  working  of  a Department  similar  to  ^ ® i 
England  whether  there  are  not  some  very  e 


limitations  to  the  powers  of  local  authorities  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  first  place  the  local  authorities  are  « 
apply  for  the  purposes  of  education  other  than  elemen- 
tary certain  funds.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  exteu 
of  assistance  they  give  to  any  particular  section  o 
education  will  depend  upon  two  things — first,  * 
amount  of  money  at  their  disposal,  and,  second, 
relative  importance  attaohed  in  the  mind  of 
locality  to  the  different  sections  of  education  ■in" 
is  true. 


388.  There  is  a further  thing  that  this  api 
of  funds  is  to  be  after  consultation  with  the  , 
of  Education,  so  that  there  are  certain  defined  1® 
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As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  many 
of  the  English  local  authorities  complain  that  they 
■are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  secondary  schools 
.and  the  training  of  teachers  apart  from  anything 
•else  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal.  You  may  have 
(heard  that  ? — I have  'heard  it. 

389.  At  the  same  time  we  have  in  England  a num- 
(ber  of  cases  where  there  is  very  effective  work  being 
-done  in  the  matter  of  giving  technical  training 
-directly  applicable  to  trades  and  industries.  I should 
like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  to  see  how  far 
the  sort  of  education  we  know  finds  a parallel  in  Ire- 
land. For  instance.  I think  Mr.  Micks,  from  his 
reference  to  spinning  and  weaving  workshops  of  a 
large  character,  had  in  his  mind  probably  something 
like  the  spinning  and  weaving  instruction  given  in 
the  Manchester  Technical  'Schools.  Have  you  seen 
the  Manchester  Municipal  Technical  School  ? — No  ; I 
have  not. 

399.  Well,  will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  a 
•very  large  institution,  which  has  a great  number  of 
dooms  'and  a great  variety  of  spinning  machinery, 
and  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  capable  of  turning  out  a 
large  variety  of  textile  goods.  Now  that  machinery,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  is  used  for  the  instruction  of  young 
mien,  who  are  of  two  classes,  the  larger  part  those 
-who  have  spent  their  time  up,  We  will  say,  to.  18  or  19 
_years  of  age  in  actual  workshops,  who  have  shown 
.ability  in  the  workshops  in  working,  spinning,  or 
•weaving  machinery,  and  who  come  to  the  institution 
eto  obtain  higher  instruction,  wider  instruction,  in- 
struction in  departments  other  than  those  which 
liave  been  their  ordinary  work  in  the  mills  that  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  working  in ; to  widen 
their  experience  as  distinct  from  making  them  work- 
men in  the  first  instance  ; that  is,  the  school  has  to 
•give  them  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  manu- 
facture rather  than  to  make  them  sufficiently  expert 
in  manipulation  to  earn  their  living  as  manipu- 
lators. Is  there  anything  in  Ireland  corresponding  to 
instruction  of  that  kind  ? — Certainly  we  have  not  in 
the  textile  industries  anything  that  can  be  at  all 
•compared  with  the  Manchester  school  that  you  have 
just  referred  to.  At  one  time  the  Corporation  of 
Belfast  did  consider  the  application  of  some  portion 
of  the  funds  that  they  have  got  under  their  Act  to  a 
school  of  the  kind,  a monotecnnic  institution,  I think 
you  call  it,  but  it  was  decided  to  deal  with  Technical 
-Instruction  in  a more  general  way,  and  they  are  build- 
ing a large  technical  institute  which,  with  equipment, 
will  cost  about  £140,000 ; but  they  have  decided  not  to 
specialise  with  the  funds  in  a single  institute  of  that 
kind,  and  I don’t  think  we  have  in  Ireland  many  in- 
stitutions of  a mono-technical  type  that  I know  of. 

391.  The  idea  in  England  is  that  -institutions  of 
this  type  should  be  comparatively  few,  and  a very 
small  number  indeed  should  afford  those  great  facili- 
ties in  any  special  branch.  For  instance,  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  any  other  institution  would  be  deve- 
loped m England  to  the  same  extent  in  regard  to 
■cotton  manufacture  ; Belfast  is  the  only  Irish  town 
that  might  be  considered  likely  to  develop  a similar 
institution  of  that  type,  and  I rather  think  that 
they  had  contemplated  at  Belfast  having  a certain 
amount  of  machinery  for  the  illustration  of  textile 
industries,  and  in  order  to  afford  full  facilities  for  the 
supply  of  instruction  in  the  principles  underlying  the 
industry? — I believe  they  do. 

392.  That  illustrates  the  distinction  between  your 
teaching  on  a large  scale  the  practice  of  an  industry 
for  commercial  purposes  and  your  providing  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  science  and  art  applicable  to 
industry,  and  in  the  application  of  special  branches 
-of  science  and  art  to  specific  industries  and  employ- 
ments. Any  practice  in  England  which  would  go  no 
further  than  that  is  obviously  quite  within  the  powers 
•of  the  Irish  Department  ? — Yes. 

393.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  say  whether 
there  are  any  particular  applications  of  public  funds 
in  England  to  the  actual  training  of  workers  to  the 
supercession  of  apprenticeships  ? — You  would  know 
a great  deal  more  about  that  than  I would. 

394.  It  is  not,  at  any  rate,  a matter  of  so  common 
an  occurrence  ,as  to  have  come  under  your  notice  ? — 
No. 

395.  The  actual  training  of  apprentices,  such  as 
is  proposed  in  this  Kilkenny  mill,  in  an  institution 
conducted  for  private  profit  entirely  at  the  public 
•cost,  is  not  within  your  knowledge  a matter  of  prac- 
tice in  England,  even  under  the  -authority  of  the  1902 
Act? — No ; I am  not  aware  of  any  cases. 


396.  If  they  had  been  numerous  I presume  it  would  May  1, 1 006. 

have  been  brought  under  your  notice  ? — I am  sure  it  — 
would.  Right  Hon. 

397.  Let  us  take  a very  special  case — Take  a town  §*r 
Which  depends  mainly  for  its  welfare  upon  a single  ’ 
industry  like  boot  and  shoe  making.  In  that  town 
the  subject  that  would  be  of  greatest  advantage  to  the 
artizan  population  would  he  the  treatment  of  leather, 
the  manufacture  of  boots,  questions  of  fitting,  the 
normal  anatomy  of  the  foot,  average  proportions,  and 

so  on — those  are  all  questions  which  are  capable  of 
treatment  if  you  had  such  a town.  You  could  treat 
that  under  your  present  Act,  I suppose  ? — Certainly,  in 
every  case  where  in  conjunction  with  the  local  commit- 
tee we  organise  and  set  to  work  a scheme  of  technical 
instruction  the  very  first  question  we  go  into  is  the 
industrial  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  particular 
locality,  and  we  try  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way 
that  you  indicate  to  make  our  instruction  in  wbat 
we  call  the  underlying  principles  of  the  particular 
industry  subserve  the  purposes  of  that  industry. 

398.  Let  us  take  that  one,  which  is  a fairly  good 
one,  for  this  _ purpose.  Suppose  it  were  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  workers  in  that  industry 
were  concerned,  say  in  boot-closing  and  other  opera- 
tions which  are  essentially  of  a manipulative  charac- 
ter, obviously  their  instruction  in  principles  would 
have  to  depend  upon  the  manipulative  processes,  and 
if  you  were  advised  that  it  was  impracticable  to  give 
them  tho  instruction  in  principles  necessary,  unless 
that  instruction  were  given  .alongside  a certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  manipulation  of  a trade  kind  I 
suppose  you  would  be  prepared  to  give  grants  ? — Yes. 

399.  And  you  would  regard  any  provision  for  in- 
struction in  boot-closing,  for  instance,  as  a proper 
expenditure  of  money  from  the  Department’s  endow- 
ment ? — Yes  ; and  we  have  classes  in  practical  plumb- 
ing, for  instance,  which,  I suppose,  would  be  analo- 
gous. 

400.  The  point  being  that  you  cannot  teach  the  es- 
sential points  in  the  principles  of  plumbing  that  the 
average  apprentice  plumber  requires  unless  you  have 
facilities  in  a school  for  showing  him  how  a joint 
should  be  wiped,  how  leadi  ought  to  be  cut  up 
and  economically  used,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  bossed 
up,  all  these  operations  he  must  carry  out  in  a school 
if  the  teacher  is  to  teach  him  the  principles  properly  ? 

— That  is  quite  our  understanding  of  technical  in- 
struction within  our  powers. 

401.  Where  you  would  draw  the  line  would  be  if 
someone  said — “I  am  going  to  make  a lot  of  good 
plumbers  in  this  town.  I propose  to  keep  them  working 
all  day  at  plumbing  work.  I ami  going  to  (run  a buBiness 
as  a plumber,  ana  take  what  profit  I can  out  of  it  ; 
but  instead  of  employing  people  who  have  learned  the 
business  somewhere  else  I am  going  to  take  the  raw 
material  provided  in  the  town,  and  educate  them, 
make  them  plumbers.  I will  get  the  best  appliances, 
and  perhaps  the  youths  I employ  will  not  require  so 
much  education  in  the  processes  as  is  required  in  the 
adjoining  town  for  people  who  start  the  other  way." 

You  would  object  to  paying  the  salary  of  his  foreman 
under  the  name  of  an  instructor,  where  the  class  was 
restricted  to  pupils  who  were  the  actual  employees  of  a 
commercial  firm  ? — Certainly ; I don’t  think  that  we 
should  make  technical  instruction  profitable  to  a man 
engaged  in  a competing  industry.  It  would  obviously 
be  an  injustice  to  the  other  plumbers  in  the  particu- 
lar locality  who  were  unable  to  compete  with  the 
bonussed  plumber  because  he  could  do  the  work  more 
cheaply  on  account  of  the  assistance  that  he  got  ont 
of  public  money. 

402.  (Chairman). — Your  primary  object  is  to  train 
a class  of  plumbers,  not  to  assist  any  particular 
plumber  ?— Certainly.  It  does  often  happen  that  the 
instruction  can  be  given  more  practically  and  more 
cheaply  to  the  Department  by  giving  it  more  or  less 
in  connection  with  work  that  is  actually  going  on, 
and  then  there  is  a public  advantage  without  any  un- 
fair action  towards  private  enterprise. 

403.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Quite  so  ; but  you  would  be 
surprised  to  leam  that  any  public  local  authority  in 
England  had  devoted  its  funds  in  such  a way  ? — I 
don’t  know  of  a case. 

404.  Neither  do  I,  and  I should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised, but  I don’t  think  it  is  possible  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  local  management.  Just  one 
point  more — take  another  case,  which  happens  to  be 
a real  one.  In  England  the  regulations  under  the 
Act  are  similar  for  rural  and  urban  areas  ; there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  possibilities  and  powers 
of  the  local  , authority  in  urban  areas  and  rural ; 
therefore,  the  case  I am  going  to  put  is  equally  ap- 
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Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


plicable  whether  it  is  urban  or  rural.  I want  to  ask 
whether  you  consider  that  under  the  existing  powers 
oY  the  Act  you  can  do  this,  which  seems  to  be  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  English  powers.  The  local 
authority  finds  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  special  en- 
couragement to  the  training  of  men  for  a particular 
business— say,  farriery,  practical  attention  to  the 
hoofs  of  horses,  including  horse-shoeing.  They  regard 
it  as  in  their  power  to  give  a bursary  to  a boy  under 
such  conditions  as  this — “You  are  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  with  a farrier  or  blacksmith  in  town  or 
country,  of  whom  we  approve.  He  is  to  give  you 
practical  instruction,  with  which  he  will  instil  into  you 
the  principles  underlying  that  particular  business. 
We  Are  to  give  you  a bursary,  so  much  a year  while 
you  are  engaged  in'  that  way,  and  we  are  to  give  him 
so  much  a year  in  consideration  of  the  instruction 
that  he  gives  you,  if  we  find  that  satisfactory.”  In 
fact  that  is  a devoting  of  funds  to  a strengthening  of 
the  apprenticeship  system.  Do  you  consider  you  have 
power  to  do  that? — Certainly;  in  that  particular  case 
no  question  would  arise,  because  we  consider  farriery 
a rural  industry  under  our  definition. 

405.  Supposing  it  was  an  urban  industry  could 
you  ?— I would  like  to  take  a definite  case  of  an  urban 
industry,  and  then  consider  it  in  connection  with 
the  definition. 

406.  May  I put  it  on  this  case  we' have  been  consider- 
ing—this  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mill — could  you  say — 
“ Well,  we  are  quite  prepared,  if  you  constitute  your- 
selves a school  of  instruction  in  woollen  manufacture, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  give'  bursaries  to  young 
people,  who  are  to  learn  the  principles  underlying 
that  practice  and  the  application  of  the  same,  to  that 
particular  branch  of  industry,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
a certain  number  of  those  who  appear  to  us  likely  to 
benefit  by  the  instruction,  we  are  prepared  to  give 
them  £5  a year  towards  their  maintenance  while  they 
are  learning,  and  if  your  arrangements  for  giving 
them  .instruction — you  are  going  to  instruct  fifty 
children — if  your  arrangements  tor  giving  them  in- 
struction are  satisfactory  to  us,  we  will  give  you  in  re- 
spect of  each  pupil  so  instructed  a sum  of  so  much, 
satisfying  us  that  you  are  not,  for  any  other  than 
legitimate  reasons,  excluding  anybody  from  the  possi- 
bility of  this  instruction.”  You  might,  in  short,  give 
a scholarship  of  £5  to  each  pupil,  and  you  might  give 
in  respect  of  the  instruction  given  a couple  of  pounds 
to  the  institution  giving  it,  so  long  as  that  instruc- 
tion were  suah  as  you  could  approve — is  that  within 
your' powers  ? — I am  very ' doubtful  whether  we  could 
give  a bursary  in  that  form  to  local  persons  working 
in  a local  industry  of  the  kind  you  mention.  When 
we  sent  the  Kilkenny  workers  to  learn  their  business 
at  other  mills  we  did  give  them  a subsistence  allow- 
ance to  enable  them  to  travel  and  live  away  from 
home.  We  considered  that  was  legitimate,  and  as 
they  were  not  going  to  take  permanent  employment 
in  these  particular  mills,  I think  we  could  fairly  say 
that  they  were  really  learning  the  principles  under- 
lying the  industry  in  order  that  they  might  he  more 
or  less  trained  hands  for  employment  afterwards  in 
the  home  manufactory.  I think  that  our  powers 
would  allow  us  to  give  something  to  experts  working 
in  the  mills  to  teach  the  raw  hands  wholly  new  pro- 
cesses.  I doubt  very  much  whether  we  should  be 
justified  m.  making  it  a condition  that  these  hands 
should  continue  working  in  that  particular  mill. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — No;  certainly  not. 

407.  (Chairman). — But  if  as  a matter  of  fact  they 

were  working  in  the  mill— would  the  mere  fact  that 
you  are  indirectly  assisting  the  commercial  side  of 
the  enterprise  by  providing  this  mill  with  good  pupils 
and  good  workers  and  pay  something  for  their  teach- 
ing, would  that  fact  alone  take  it  out  of  the  powers 
given  you  by  the  Act  in  regard  to  an  urban  industry, 
there  must  be  cases  very  near  the  line  ?— Of  course 
there  are,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  exactlv 
what  our  TWiWPl-C  pnrl  . , i J 


■ Be,tw^n  te‘aching  tIie  P«pil  and  subsidising  the 
industry  ?— Yes  ; we  try  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  to- 
wards helping  private  enterprise  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  without  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
couraging private  enterprise  that  is  prepared  to  come 
into  the  country  and  stand  on  its  own  legs  The 
chief  danger  that  we  have  to  fear  is  giving  a kind  of 
assistance  to  private  enterprises  that  will  prevent  other 
private  enterprises,  and  perhaps  ,a  more  desirable  kind 
of  private  enterprise,  coming  into  the  country  to  de- 
velop our  resources,  because  you  cannot  get  men  of 
great  organising  capacity,  men  of  wide  experience 


and  of  commercial  .ability,  to  come  into  the  country 
and  start  industries  alongside  of  other  industries  that 
get  assistance  out  of  public  funds.  That  is  the  other 
side  of  the  question  that  we  always  have  to  bear,  in 
mind. 

409.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  never  have  come— men  of 
that  class  hardly  ever  have  come  to  Ireland  to  start 
industries,  even  in  the  past,  when  there  was  no  op- 
position of  this  kind  to  fear  ? — No  ; what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  make  the  conditions  favourable  to  industry 
so  that  we  shall  get  outside  capital  sometimes,  but 
what  is  still  more  important,  that  we  shall  get  captains 
of  industry  to  come  in  to  develop  Irish  resources 
and  employ  and  train  Irish  labour. 

410.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  not  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  questions 
and  remarks  refer  to  England,  where  industries  are 
going  concerns  and  successful  concerns  ? — I think  you 
better  ask  Mr.  Ogilvie  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — We  all  know  they  do,  of  course. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Excuse  me  ; my  remarks  were  ques- 
tions to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  asking  him  whether  he 
had  or  had  not,  or  believed  he  had  or  had  not  under 
his  existing  Act  power  to  do  certain  things  which 
were  quoted  as  being  done  in  England. 

(Mr.  Micks). — It  appears  that  only  higher  instruc- 
tion was  provided  in  England,  higher  instruction  dis- 
tinct from  making  them  workers  in  the  initial  method : 
that  that  is  the  English  method. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — No,  but  that  is  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  by  the  institutions  quoted  in 
the  North  of  England  as  large  spinning  mills,  the 
point  is  that  they  were  not  conducted  on  trade  methods 
or  for  trade  purposes,  and  that  they  were  not  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  in  the  preliminary  methods  of 
manual  instruction. 

411.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  it  exactly ; but  in  Ire- 
land, except  in  a very  few  places,  such  as  Belfast, 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  is  it.  not  a fact  that  we 
have  hardly  any  industries  at  all  of  a factory  nature  ? 
If  your  point  is  that  we  are  under  a great  disadvan- 
tage in  Ireland  in  promoting  industries,  in  that  we 
have  not  got  what  is  the  best  substitute  of  all  for  a. 
technical  school,  a lot  of  existing  industries,  then  I 
am  absolutely  in  agreement  with  you. 

412.  Therefore,  we  cannot,  except  in  Belfast  and 
a couple  of  other  places,  give  the  higher  instruction 
which  is  given  in  England  ?— That  is  so. 

413.  And  the  higher  instruction  is  the  kind  of  in- 
struction they  need  in  England — the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion we  need  in  Ireland  is  the  lower  instruction  ? — 
Yes. 

414.  England  wants  the  higher  instruction,  and 
we  want  the  lower.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should)  be  pinned  to  the  higher  instruction,  which  we 
cannot  take  ? — There  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
not  be  given  every  facility  for  training  the  lower 
grades  of  axtizans  if  I may  so  put  it  ; but  I am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  method  that  you  sug- 
gest for  training  them  might  not  do  more  harm  to 
the  promotion  of  industry  than  it  would  do  good.  I 
feel  myself  that  we  shall  have  to  think  out 
a compromise  between  the  present  system  and 
the  wider  powers  that  no  doubt  are  favoured  by  a 
very  large  body  of  popular  opinion  in  Ireland.  I 
am  sure  that  the  question  has  not  been  thought  out, 
that  we  are  very  largely  thinking  in  the  air,  because 
at  present  we  are  dealing  with  possibilities,  and  not 
with  actual  facts.  Already  the  Department  has  had, 
as  you  will  see  when  you  proceed  further  with  the  in- 
quiry, ® great  deal  of  experience,  which  has  greatly 
modified  the  views  previously  entertained  by 
pi  any  of  its  officers  as  to  what  is  possible  in 
Ireland,  and  what  is  economically  sound,  and  what 
is  likely  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
I don  t want  hastily  to  give  an  opinion  on  one  of  the 
most  difficult  matters  that  you  could  bring  before  the 
Department  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  When  none 
of  the  facts  are  before  the  Committee.  If  the  Com- 
mittee are  going  very  deeply  into  this  subject,  as  I 
hope  they  will,  they  may  do  an  immense  amount  of 
good  ; they  may  get  together  a body  of  evidence  that 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  Department,  and  invaluable 
to  the  country ; but  it  is  not  wise,  I submit,  at  this 
tu^ri0  PIess  any  witness  before  these  facts  are  before 
the  Committee  to  make  any  declaration  of  general 
policy  and  of  general  principles. 

415.  It  is  not  of  general  policy  in  the  future,  but 
of  practice  m the  past  I am  speaking  of  ? — I am 
quite  ready  to  answer  that. 

416.  There  is  only  one  other  small  question— 

plumbers  were  mentioned  ,and  tradesmen.  Those  are 
industries  that  I was  not  referring  to  ? — I under- 
stand that.  ' 
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417-  I quite  admit  all  that  was  said  about  plumbers 
as  perfectly  correct  ? — I understood  you  to  be  refer- 
ring to  new  industries,  and  especially  the  woollen  in- 
dustry. 

418.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  need  for  higher  work 
in  some  cases  in  Ireland,  s,ay  agriculture,  as  well  as 
in  some  oases  in  England.  I suppose  you  find  in 
Ireland  a necessity  for  a technical  instruction  of  all 
grades  ? — Certainly. 

419.  (Chairman). — Can  we  not  go  on  to  the  Transit 
and  Veterinary  Branch  ? — I don’t  wish  to  go  into 
details. 

420.  I think  it  would  be  enough  at  this  stage  of 
the  case  if  you  gave  it  quite  generally.  We  shall  ask 
you  to  come  baok  if  we  want  more  information  which 
we  cannot  get  from  other  witnesses  in  the  Depart- 
ment?— Broadly  speaking,  the  functions  of  this 
branch  are  to  administer  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act,  sec.  .2  (I.)»  a,'b,  d. 

421.  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1884  .and  1886  ? — 
Also  there  are  some  other  minor  Acts  that  are  ad- 
ministered in  this  branch  for  instance,  the  ‘ Fer- 
tilisers and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act. 

422.  The  Acts  mentioned  in  the  2nd  section  of  the 
Act  of  1899  1— The  only  point  I wish  to  mention 
about  the  administration  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act,  which  of  course  is  of  immense  importance  to  a 
country  situated  as  Ireland  is.  I think  it  has  a 
rather  important  constitutional  bearing  in  connection 
■with  the  subject  we  were  discussing  yesterday.  It  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  very  prompt  action  has  to  be 
taken,  and  where,  in  my  opinion,  the  single  responsi- 
bility is  very  important.  We  do  an  immense  amount 
of  work  through  the  local  authorities,  and  I think  I 
may  say  that  on  tihe  whole  the  co-operation  between 
the  local  authorities  and  the  Central  Department  is 
altogether  satisfactory.  Every  now  and  then  diffi- 
cult matters  arise,  such  as  the  appearance  of  a new 
disease,  when  the  central  authority  is  put  in  a very 
difficult  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  as  a matter 
of  policy  it  is  inadvisable  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
animals  which  have  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  public 
interest,  because  you  would  not  get  the  assistance  of 
the  community  in  suppressing  dangerous  diseases  if 
you  did  so.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a new  disease, 
■epizootic  lymphangitis,  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  was 
probably  introduced  from  South  Africa  in  connection 
with  army  horses,  and  a good  many  animals  had  to 
he  slaughtered.  Some  rather  oppressive  restrictions 
had  to  be  placed  upon  the  movements  of  horses  in 
certain  districts,  and  of  course  it  caused  a great  deal 
■of  friction  at  the  time.  However,  I don’t  think  it 
has  seriously  disturbed  the  relations  between  the 
central  and  the  local  bodies.  We  had  another  case  the 
other  day,  which  gave  us  a great  deal  of  trouble.  A 
County  Council  having  to  appoint  a veterinary  officer 
appointed  a lady,  and  this  was  a new  experience, 
as  it  was  a case  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  pre- 
cedent at  all.  It  involved  us  in  a good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  matter  is  not  finally  settled  yet.  The 
lady  in  question  had  not  the  full  diplomas,  but  she 
was  unquestionably  competent  to  discharge  the  duties. 
"She  would  have  had  the  diploma  only  the  Veterinary 
Colleges  would  not  allow  her  to  sit  for  examination 
on  the  ground  of  her  sex.  The  Committee  will  see 
what  controversy  might  arise  out  of  the  settlement 
■of  a question  of  this  kind.  However,  generally 
speaking,  all  this  part  of  the  Department’s 
work,  which  of  course  must  be  examined  in  Ireland, 
works  smoothly  enough,  and  I think  it  has  gained 
•greatly  of  late,  owing  to  the  fact  that  since  the  De- 
partment was  started  the  officers  discharging  these 
various  duties  have  been  .associated  with  otiher 
branches  of  the  Department  who  were  concerned  for 
other  work,  and  for  whose  work  they  were  themselves 
concerned.  The  consolidation  into  one  Department  of 
the  different  functions  now  discharged  by  this  par- 
ticular branch  has,  I have  no  doubt,  been  of  assistance 
in  the  general  development  of  agriculture. 

423.  How  is  it  worked — are  there  local  inspectors  ? 
— There  has  to  be  an  immense  staff  of  inspectors. 
First  of  .all,  the  general  work  of  the  local  authorities 
has  to  be  more  or  less  supervised,  and  kept  in  touch 
•with  the.  -work  of  the  Central  Department. 

424.  Have  you  a.  certain  number  of  peripatetic  in- 
spectors 1 — A large  staS  of  them,  and  then  we  have  a 
large  staff  of  portal  inspectors  for  watching  animals 
going  in  and  out  of  the  country; 

425.  I suppose  that  is  a very  expensive  branch  ?— 
Tes. 

426.  (Mr.  Brown).— Each  local  authority  has  its  own 
inspectors  ? — All  this  machinery  will  be  detailed  when 


you  come  to  it.  Associated  with  this  veterinary  work 
is  the  work  in  connection  with  transit  and  markets. 
The  veterinary  inspectors,  who  have  to  attend  to  the 
transit  of  animals,  don’t  regard  it  alone  in  the  veteri- 
nary but  also  in  the  economic  way,  and  give . a great 
deal  of  help  in  dealing  with  railways  in  such  matters 
as  the  transit  of  perishable  produce. 

427.  (Chairman). — That  is  under  the  broad  powers 
you  have  as  regards  agriculture  ? — Yes  ; we  have 
special  inspectors  called  Transit  Inspectors,  who  deal 
not  only  with  the  transit  of  live  stock,  but  the  transit 
of  produce  as  well. 

428.  Are  there  any  County  Council  Inspectors  of 
that  class  ? — The  County  Councils  don’t  deal  with 
transit,  but  only  with  the  administration  of  tihe 
veterinary  laws  in  their  own  area. 

429.  Those  are  all  officers  of  the  Central'  Depart- 
ment?— Yes;  those  that  I am  speaking  of  now.  In 
the  definition  of  the  11  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  rural  industries”  occur  the  words  : “the  aiding 
or  facilitating  of  tihe  carriage  and  the . distribution  of 
produce.”  It  is  natural  that  this  should  have  given 
rise  to  expectations  as  to  what  the  Department 
would  be  able  to  do  towards  cheapening  the  transit 
of  produce  far  beyond  .anything  it  was  possible  to 
realise.  On  one  occasion,  at  a meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  some  years  ago,  when  the  Department 
had  a much  larger  accumulation  for  work  of  this  kind 
than  it  has  now,  we  tried  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could  make  arrangements  with  some  railway  company 
to  carry  certain  produce  over  its  .line  at  a reduced 
rate  with  the  special  intention  of  developing  a cer- 
tain industry,  which  was  alleged  to  be  handicapped 
by  tihe  high  freights.  The  Department  were  quite 
ready  at  that  time,  and  it  was  known  they  were,  if 
anyone  came  to  them  and  said — “T  would  start  such 
and  such  an  industry,  but  I am  too  much  handi- 
capped by  the  freights,”  to  go  to  the  railway 
company,  and  ask  them  to  reduce . the  freights 
in  this  particular  district  on  the  articles  concerned 
in  the  manufactory,  and  to  give  the  railway  .the  dif- 
ference between  their  ordinary  freights  and  the  re- 
duced freights,  in  the  expectation  that  the  increase  of 
the  traffic  later  on  would  enable  the  railway  company 
to  reduce  the  freights  to  its  own  advantage.  Nothing 
came  of  the  proposal.  I merely  mention  it  to  show 
the  Department  was  willing  to  do  .its  utmost  to  put 
these  powers  into  effect. 

430.  (Mr:  Ogilvie). — What  was  the  reason  that  noth- 
ing came  of  it  ? — Because  no  one  applied. 

431.  The  railway  companies  were  prepared  to  do 
it  ? — They  would  have  been  very  glad,  I believe,  but 
we  never  came  to  the  railway  companies,  because  no 
one  took  up  the  Department’s  offer. 

432.  (Chairman). — You  say  you  do  a good  deal  of 
business  under  this  head  of  Transit  and  Veterinary? — 
Yes ; the  details  will  be  given  to  you.  We  watch  all 
goods  in  transit,  and  whenever  a complaint  comes  to 
us  of  goods  being  delayed,  or  rates  being  excessive,  we 
try,  by  negotiations  with  the  railway  company,  to  get 
the  transit  improved  or  the  rates  reduced. 

433.  You  have  got  no  powers,  have  you ? — Under 
Section  17  (1)  the  Department  has  powers  for  appear- 
ing as  complainant  on  behalf  of  any  persons  aggrieved 
in  reference  to  any  matter,  and  so  on. 

434.  Have  you  exercised  that  power? — Yes,  on  one 
occasion ; we  appeared  on  behalf  of  a great  many  pri- 
vate persons,  and  also  local  authorities,  to  resist  a 
proposal  of  the  Great  Southern  'and  Western  Railway  to 
increase  its  . freights  very  materially  over  its  entire 
system  upon  certain  goods  very  important  to,  the  agri- 
cultural community,  and  after  the  hearing  of  the  case 
we  succeeded  in  getting  the  Commissioners  to  rule  that 
no  sufficient  ground  existed  for  the  projected,  increase. 
We  have  not  had  to  appear  since  then.  We  have  had 
about  100  complaints  so  far  respecting  alleged  exces- 
sive charges,  want  of  through  rates,  and  other  matters  ; 
those  have  all  been  inquired  into,  and  the  results  of 
those  cases  were  all  published  in  our  annual  reports. 
I may  say  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  we  find 
that  the  railway  companies  have  not  exceeded  their 
powers,  in  fact  I may  say  they  hardly  ever  exceed  their 
powers,  but  in  some  cases  we  have  persuaded  them  that 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  seems  to  press  unduly  hard 
on  the  persons  complaining,  and  they  have  made  con- 
cessions. 

435.  This  section  really  enables  you  to,  act  as.  .if  you 
yourselves  were  the  aggrieved  persons  ? — Ex&ctly.  The 
idea,  of  the  sections,  I take  it  is  that  an  aggrieved 
person  often  cannot  afford  to  fight  .with  a powerful 
corporation,  and  the  Department  can. 
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436.  There  is  no  power  analogous  to  that  in  Eng- 
land ? — I think  not. 

437.  (Mr.  Brown)  — Having  regard  to  the  almost 
universal  complaints  in  Ireland  that  railway  rates  are 
too  high,  and  that  they  prevent  the  development  of 
agricultural  industries  and  all  industries,  would  you 
think  it  advisable  that  the  Department  should  be  given 
some  further  powers,  not  merely  to  see  that  railway 
companies  did  not  exceed  their  authorised  rates,  but  to 
endeavour  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  them  to  reduce 
their  rates  generally  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
large  question  of  general  policy ; it  is  a question  rather 
for  Parliament  than  the  Department.  I could  hardly 
speak  in  my  capacity  as  Vice-President  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  only  in  my  capacity  as  a private  citizen  ; I 
would  say  this  much,  that  if  any  such  powers  were 
given  I think  the  Department  would  be  the  proper  body 
to  exercise  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  such  a very  large 
matter  of  policy  is  involved  in  putting  forward  re- 
strictions on  railway  rates  that  I don’t  like  to  give  an 
opinion. 

438.  You  do  not  hold  the  view  that  the  lowering  of 
their  rates  to  a certain  point  would  tend  to  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  company  ? — I think  so,  myself,  but  it 
is  only  my  private  opinion,  and  I know  men,  who  have 
studied  the  matter  more  deeply  than  I have,  and  have 
more  access  to  the  facts,  who  take  the  contrary  view. 
I have  never  had  time  to  go  into  it  thoroughly  myself, 
and  the  Committee  are  aware  of  the  extremely  difficult 
question  it  is.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there 
are  some  local  conditions  that  make  it  extremely  hard 
for  some  of  the  railways  to  carry  produce  at  a low  rate. 

439.  (Chairman). — It  is  a very  wide  power  that  you 
have  got  already  ? — The  power  that  we  have,  unless  we, 
out  of  our  endowment,  give  a rebate  upon  freights  is 
only  to  save  the  aggrieved  persons  the  cost  of  litiga- 
tion. We  do  more  good  by  negotiation 

440.  (Mr . Brown). — The  only  grievance  on  which  you 
could  practically  appear  for  them  is  a case  in  which 
the  railway  company  were  exceeding  their  powers,  or 
exceeding  their  authorised  rates ; you  have  no  power 
to  bring  before  the  railway  company  the  mere  question 
of  the  rates  being  too  high  ?— If  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Ta"®  _wa/s_  io°  high  I think  we  certainly  have  power. 

441. . (Mr.  Micks). — Even  when  it  is  not  a new  rate? 
— I think  in  the  case  of  new  rates  we  should  certainly 
have  a power. 

442.  Would  you  have  it  for  an  old-established  rate? 
—An  old-established  r,ate  would  nearly  always  be  with- 
in the  legal  powers  of  the  railway  to  charge. 

443.  (Chairman).— I see  here  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  ior  1904-05,  amongst  other  things,  this  com- 
plaint, That  the  rate  95s.  per  ton  for  the  conveyance 
of  woollen  goods  from  Foxford  to  London  was  exces- 
S17?-  And  again  that  the  rates  for  the  conveyance 
of  ice  by  passenger  train  to  various  dairies  throughout 
the  country  were  excessive. 

(Mr  Brown). — These  were  complaints  received  by  the 
Department;  what  power  would  the  Department  have? 

(Chairman).— In  the  next  column  the  action  of  the 
Department  is  described— “ After  correspondence  the 

fr^?a^^T‘!ed-?hatia  reduced  rate  oi  S5*-  Per  ton 
from  Foxford  to  London  ...  had  been  arranged.” 
2?  “e  1C?  cas?  complainants  were  asked  to  furnish 
the  Department  with  particulars  as  to  the  localities  of 
the  dames,  &c.  ; the  information  was  not  suplied. 

(Mr.  Brown).— The  Department  do,  as  a matter  of 

plamte^ar^^Id?  S®  rallw^  comPanies  when  com- 
plaints are  made  of  excessive  charges.  Excessive 
charges  may  mean  either  oi  two  thing.?  one  K S 
are  m excess  ol  the  authorised  rates,  and  another  that 
they  bear  unduly  on  the  eon.ignor  or  consignee  L a. 
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tween  railway  companies  and  canal  companies,  and) 
so  forth. 

445.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  object  of  my  question  was. 

to  know  whether  in  the  course  of  his  experience  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  had  come  to  a conclusion  whether 
there  were  additional  powers  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  conferred  upon  the  Department.  At  & 
later  stage  I would  like  to  go  a little  more  into  details 
as  to  what,  if  any,  powers 

(Chairman). — 1 think  that  is  a matter  that  should, 
be  very  carefully  considered,  and  put  before  the  Com- 
mittee at  a later  stage. 

446.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  the  Boards  or  Council  con- 

sidered the  question  of  the  purchase  of  Irish  rail- 
ways ? — The  Council  has.  I think  I have  a resolu- 
tion on  the  subject.  I need  hardly  say  that  that  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  Department  has  no 

447.  No  policy  ? — I don’t  say  that — no  concern. 

448.  (Chairman). — It  is  more  a question  of  State- 
policy? — I think  we  have  had  a resolution  in  favour 
of  State  purchase  before  the  Council,  and  I think  it. 
has  been  passed  and  handed  on  to  the  Government- 
but  of  course  it  is  not  one  that  concerns  our  admini- 
stration. 

449.  (Mr.  Micks). — Except  getting  possibly  cheaper 
rates  ? — I mean  to-  say  we  have  no  authority  in  the 
matter. 

450.  (Chairman). — It  would  not  be  a question  of 
the  amendment  of  this  Act ; it  hardly  comes- 
within  our  reference.  Now  let  us  go  on  to  the- 
Fisheries? — The  work  of  the  Fisheries  branch  con- 
sists of  the  administration  of  the  Fishery  laws,  the- 
development  of  sea  fisheries,  for  which  a sum  of 
£10,000  a year  is  definitely  allocated  under  section  16. 
(Id),  and  of  inland  fisheries,  which  is  one  of  the 
‘‘purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries,”- 
defined  in  section  31,  the  money  in  this  latter  case- 
being  deri.ved  from  part  of  the  Department  endow- 
ment fund,  which  is  distributed  by  the  Agricultural 
Board.  The  expenditure  upon  sea  fisheries  has  been, 
mainly  in  -the  direction  of  protection,  marine  work, 
and  scientific  work,  because  for  the  portions  of  the 
coast  that  private  enterprise  had  neglected  to  develop 
the  only  resource  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  sphere  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  administration.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Inland  Fisheries, 
the  branch  ha§  broken  a good  deal  of  new  ground.  No 
Government  money  had  previously  been  spent  in 
developing  this  national  'asset.  We  have  assisted 
Boards  of  Conservators  in  the  protection  of  rivers  im 
their  districts,  and  utilised  the  branch’s  engineering; 
staff  in  providing  means  for  the  free  passage  of  fisii  up 
and  down  rivers.  On  o-ur  initiative,  and  mainly  with 
funds  under  our  control,  we  have  striven  to  repair 
past  neglect  by  the  establishment  of  hatcheries,  which 
are  amongst  the  largest  in  Europe. 

451..  As  a matter  of  curiosity,  are  you  satisfied  with- 
the  results  of  your  hatcheries  ?— It  is  a little  early  to 
say,  but  I hope  that  the  Committee  will'  have  before 
them  the  Department’s  Scientific  Adviser  as  well  as 
the  administrative  officere.  I myself  think  that  the- 
research  work  that  is  going  on,  although  it  does  not 
interest  the  public  so  much,  will  be  found  by  the  Com- 
1/?Por^aa?*’  aTld  we  shall  offer  him  in  evidence. 

452 . (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  keeping  step  with  other 
ooun tries  on  that  matter  ? — I think  we  are. 

453.  You  are  considering  the  operations  in  other 
countries,  and  utilising  their  results  ? — Certainly ; 
and  if  you  can  spend  a day  with  our  Scientific  Ad- 
™ 1 think  you  will  find  it  very  interesting. 

454.  (Chairman). — You  say  that  the  greater  part  of 

the  sea  fisheries  are  under  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  I suppose  that  is  along  the  west  and  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland  ?— Yes.  For  instance,  there  is 

very  little  to  teach  to  the  Arklow  fishermen ; 
they  a.re  as  aiert  as  the  Scotchmen.  I think.  But,  as 
Mr.  Micks  Icnows,  when  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
commenced  its  operations  there  were  great  stretches  of 
the  west  coast  where,  partly  owing  to  the  lack  of 
railway  facilities  and  partly  to  the  terrible  natural 
conditions  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  lack  of 
training  and  the  lack  of  capital  and  the  gener&l  low 
economic  standing  of  the  people 

455.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  want  of  market?—' Very 

Httle  had  been  done.  The  Congested  Districts 

Board  did  such  splendid  work  there  that  they  ready 
ieft  very  little  to  be  done.  In  fact,  in  a great  deal 
ol  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  area  the  time  has 
come  when  the  State  can  retire  and  leave  things  to 
private  enterprise. 

_ 456.  (Chairman).  — In  the  Congested  Districts 
Board’s  area  you  do  not  interfere  ? — Yes,  we  do,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Fishery  laws.  As  we  are  the 
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Fishery  Authority  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  we  of 
course  have  to  interfere  to  some  extent. 

457.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  development  is  left  with  the 
Board,  and  the  administration  of  the  law  with  the 
Department  ? — Yes. 

458.  (Chairman). — You  carry  on  prosecutions  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Mr.  Green  will  explain  all  that. 

(Witness).— He  will  explain  that.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  co-ordination  between  the  work  of  the  two  De- 
partments. It  probably  will  be  under  the  one  au- 
thority at  a later  stage. 

459.  (Chairman). — Now  let  us  go  on  to  your  Statis- 
tics and  Intelligence  Branch  ? — The  Act  provided  for 
the  collection  of  certain  statistics  by  the  Department  ; 
under  section  2 (c)  of  the  Act  the  powers  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  Ireland,  and  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission with  -reference  to  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  statistics  relating  to  agriculture,  and  returns 
of  average  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  came  over 
to  the  Department,  and  also  the  Banking  and  Railway 
and  the  Migratory  Labour  statistics.  The  Treasury 
allowed  us  to  construct  a Branch  of  Statistics  and 
Intelligence,  as  it  is  called,  and  to  commit  to  it  these 
transferred  functions,  the  general  function  of  collect- 
ing information,  making  inquiries  subservient  to  the 
work  of  the  Department,  all  Press  editing,  and  the 
issuing  and  distributing  of  the  publications  of  the 
Department,  such  as  the  Journal,  returns,  bulletins, 
leaflets,  &c.  I believe  foreign  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture apply  as  one  test  of  the  progress  of  their  work 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  literature  by  the  public 
in  general,  and  it  is  growing  very  rapidly  in  our 
case,  so  I hope  the  test  is  a valid  one.  The  work  of 
the  branch  has  developed  considerably  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Department,  but  still  there  is  much 
room  for  useful  extension.  I might  mention  that  this 
branch  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  certain 
circumstances.  The  first  occupant  of  the  post — one 
of  the  most  brilliant  Irishmen  of  his  day,  the  late 
Dr.  Coyne,  fell  ill  at  an  early  stage  in  his  work, 
and  died  in  the  beginning  of  1904,  and  we  had  then  a 
year’s  interregnum  in  filling  the  post.  Another  Irish- 
man, who  was  a very  distinguished  man,  was  ap- 

Sinted  to  the  post,  but  a family  affliction  prevented 
i taking  up  the  duties,  and  finally  the  present  oc- 
cupant was  appointed,  -and  he  had  not  been  very 
long  at  work  when  he  was  struck  down  with  typhoid, 
so  that  this  branch  had  a good  deal  of  difficulty  to 
contend  with. 

460.  It  is  a large  branch,  I see  ? — It  is  a large 
branch,  and  immensely  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  regard  the  growth  of  economic 
thought  in  the  country  ,as  one  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  development  of  the  country’s  resources. 

461.  I suppose  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  branch 
appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  ? — Yes.  What 
the  branch  tries  to  do,  and  I think  is  doing  success- 
fully, is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  of  all  the 
other  branches,  and  to  assist  whenever  called  upon 
with  information.  I m,ay  mention  that  the  branch 
is  constantly  resorted  to  by  statesmen  wishing  to 
make  speeches  upon  Ireland,  and  who  wish  to  get  the 
latest  data  upon  Irish  economic  progress. 

462.  Is  this  the  branch  to  whidh  any  County  Coun- 
cil or  local  authority  wanting  information  on  a sub- 
ject would  apply  ? — They  would  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  would  apply  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Branch. 

463.  Are  they  in  communication  at  all  with  foreign 
countries  ? — Yes,  constantly  in  communication  with 
foreign  Departments,  and  I may  say  with  foreign 
Governments.  Of  course  there  is  an  interchange  of 
publications  with  all  cognate  departments,  and  we 
are  constantly  resorted  to.  We  have  most  useful  re- 
lations with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, and  I am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  to  the  Committee  the  deep  debt  that  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Wilson  ,and  his  staff  in  Washington 
for  always  furnishing  us  with  any  information  we  re- 
quire. They  have  even  assisted  us  in  procuring  in 
America  certain  experts  for  tobacco-growing  operas 
tions  in  Ireland.  This  comes  in  connection  with 
the  relations  with  other  similar  Departments  else- 
where, which  are  carried  on  largely  through  our 
Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch.  I think  we  some- 
times are  able  to  give  them  some  useful  information, 
and  we  certainly  get  a great  deal  from  them. 

464.  You  attach  great  importance  to  this  branch  ? — 


I think  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Department,  May  1,  1906. 
because  never  does  a question  come  up  involving  any  D.  — 
economic  principle  that  we  don’t  go  to  that  branch  “‘ghtHon. 
for  the  views  of  the  statistician,  who  has  to  be  a pf  v 
man  trained  in  economics  and  capable  of  giving'  us  5™““' 
ready  assistance  from  the  sources  of  information  that 
he  has  access  to. 

465.  Now  shall  we  go  on  to  your  fifth  head— rela- 
tions with  other  Departments.  As  we  get  on  we  find, 

I think,  that  we  have  incidentally  touched  on  a good 
many  of  these  questions  before  1 — I have  put  this 
down  ,as  'a  head  of  evidence,  because  I saw  that  it  was 
m the  reference  to  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
will  understand  that  I speak  with  a certain  amount 
of  reserve  upon  the  relations  with  other  Departments, 
because  things  I said  might  possibly  appear  to  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  work  of  other  Departments,  which 
xs  the  last  thing  I should  think  of. 

466-  It  seems  to  me  rathfer  a question  which  is 
better  treated  in  detail  than  as  a question  of  prin- 
ciple,  because  we  may  possibly  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry  come  aoross  particular  cases  of  relationship 
between  this  Department  and  others,  which  may  be 
important,  unless  you  have  anything  very  mucn  to 
say  about  it  ? — I think  if  I briefly  mention  the  De- 
partments of  Government  with  whidh  we  have  rela- 
tions it  might  be  useful.  Firstly,  there  is  the 
National  Education  Board.  The  Committee  are 
aware  that  we  cannot  touch  any  National  Schools, 
but  xn  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers  we 
have  some  working  -relations,  and  also  in  certain 
cases  of  oounty  scholarships,  but  this  is  all  very  de- 
tailed work,  and  I think  it  probably  would  be  better 
to  leave  it  over  until  you  go  to  Dublin.  Of  course, 
with  the  Intermediate  Board  we  have  the  most  inti- 
mate relations,  as  I have  already  explained,  in  con- 
nection with  Technical  Instruction.  We  have  taken 
over  all  their  examination  and  inspection  in  science, 
drawing,  and  domestic  economy,  and  we  do  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  secondary  schools.  I think  in  this 
connection  I ought  to  mention  that  the  Consultative- 
Committee  for  co-ordinating  educational  'administra- 
tion, which  is  part  of  our  own  constitution,  is  used 
to  assist  in  establishing  relations  between  other  educa- 
tional authorities  and  ourselves,  but  here  again  I think 
before  this  matter  is  dealt  with  the  facts  should  be 
before  the  Committee.  With  the  Local  Government 
Board  we  have  relations  generally  in  regard  to  the- 
audit  of  accounts  of  local  authorities  with  whom  we 
work,  and  also  we  frequently  have  to  consult  them  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Local  Government. 

467.  Is  there  any  difference  in  Ireland  between  the 
system,  of  audit  of  County  -Councils  and  of  Borough 
authorities.  Are  the  auditors  in  the  one  case  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  authority,  and  in  the  other 
by  the  Boroughs  themselves  ? 


(Mr.  Micks).— In  Ireland  the  audit  is  a State  audit 
all  through. 

(Witness). — The  Department  with  which  we  have  the 
most  intimate  relations  perhaps  is  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  there  the  re- 
lations are  very  complicated,  and-  require  a large  num- 
ber of  conferences  and  constant  consultation  between- 
tlife  staffs  of  the  two  Departments 

468.  (Chairman). — Where  you  are  really  operating 
m the  same  area  ? — Yes  ; generally  speaking,  the- 
Congested  Districts  Board  has  handed  over  that  por- 
fcJoni?I  its  work  that  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  work 
the  Department  is  doing  in  adjoining  districts.  Every 
year  the  oo-ardination  of  the  (work  between  these  two- 
authorities ’s  improving.  Full  details  will,  of  course, 
be  given  upon  this  work.  I think  it  may  have  been- 
a great  assistance  that  I happened  to  belong  to  both 
bodies,  and  when  these  matters  between  the  two  came 
UP  I have  naturally  been,  able,  more  or  less,  to  put 
the  view  of  the  other  body  before  whichever  body  I 
was  addressing. 

. 469.  It  is  obvious  that  some  close  connection  was 
intended  between  them,  because  there  is  statutory 
provision  that  the  Vice-President  should  be  ex-officio 
•a  member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  1— Yes  ; I 
was  a member  before. 


470.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Recess  Committee  was  in 
favour  of  the  absorption  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board’s  functions  by  the  Department  1—1  would  call 
it  consolidation. 

471.  Bringing  the  work  and  income  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  to  the  Department  and  abolishing  the 
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Board  altogether  and  putting  the  work  and  the  funds 
into  the  Department  instead  ? — Yes. 

472.  Has  that  been  at  all  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment since  the  Act  passed? — No,  I don’t  think  it 
has. 

473.  I mean  has  there  been  any  discussion  on  it  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Department? — The  De- 
partment’s view  throughout  has  been  that  it  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of 
estates. 

47^.  But  I mean  the  functions  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  so  far  as  industries  and  fisheries  are  con- 
cerned. Have  you  ever  recommended  to  the 
Government  that  the  Board’s  functions  in  this  respect 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department? — No;  the 
Department  have  never  done  so. 

475.  The  question  has  been  raised,  has  it  not? — It 
never  has  been  officially  raised ; it  was  discussed. 

476.  Wliat  was  your  opinion  on  those  discussions  ? — 
My  opinion  is  that  some  day,  for  obvious  reasons, 
all  cognate  functions  of  the  kind  to  which  you  now  re- 
ier  ought  to  be  under  a single  authority,  because  very 
•absurd  anomalies  sometimes  arise  where  adjoining 
■districts  are  merely  technically  different ; it  is  simply  a 
question  of  scheduling.  What  made  consolidation 
urgent  in  the  case  of  agriculture  was  the  fact  that  the 
Department  and  the  Board  work  on  wholly  different 
principles.  The  Department  delegates  all  its  local 
work  to  the  local  authority,  and  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  administers  it  centrally.  Consequently 
very  awkward  situations  arise  when  schemes  are  being 
discussed  by  county  committees.  Until  our  Act  was 
amended  by  the  Hand  Act  of  1903,  the  Department  was 
not  able  to  extend  its  schemes  to  congested  areas  unless 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  provided  all  the  funds. 
And  the  Committee  can  easily  see  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  in  a county  committee  where  a scheme 
which  was  of  interest  to  all  the  members  was  held  not 
to  be  applicable  to  a certain  district. 

477.  ( Chairman).— We  ought  to  get  the  exact  amend- 
ment of  the  Act ; I think  it  is  effected  by  Section  85  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1903:—“  Section  18  of  the  Agriculture 
•and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,  which 
makes  provision  with  respect  to  Congested  District 
counties  is  hereby  repealed.”  That  enabled  you  to 
operate  in  the  congested  districts  ?— Yes. 

478.  (Mr.  Micks.) — I wanted  to  ask  whether  you 
personally  recommended  the  absorption  of  the  Board’s 
functions  by  the  Department  or  do  you  recommend  it  ? 

. ? ’ n°k  present.  I consider  that  on  general  ad- 
ministrative grounds  it  is  distinctly  desirable  that  they 
should  be  under  one  authority,  but  there  are  large  per- 
sonal considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  especially  the  fact  that  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  done  splendid  work  in  connection  with 
fisheries,  in  which  they  take  a great  personal  interest, 
and  I trunk  it  would  be  a mistake  to  hasten  the  day, 
which,  inevitably  must  come,  when  these  things  will 
have  been  developed,  as  much  as  the  Board  can  do  it, 
on  the  principle  that  they  are  now  applying,  and  a 
single  authority  will  have  to  do  all  the  work. 

479.  Can  you  point  out  any  contingency  which  may 
to  make  a union  between  the  two  bodies  desir- 

a“ion  ° y0U  mean  a- union  of  a11  the  functions  ? 

480.  So  far  as  fisheries  and  industries  are  concerned  ? 
—I  should  say  it  was  desirable  any  day  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  agreed  to  it,  but 
I have  such  a respect  for  the  work  that  the  members  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  done  that  I would 
not  press  for  the  absorption  of  their  functions  as  long 
as  they  liked  to  go  on  with  them. 

481-  to  tlle  statutory  consent  of  the  Con- 

gested Districts  Board,  you  would  be  in  favcur  of  an 
amalgamation  and  the  transfer  of  the  work  and  income 
to  the  Department  ? — I can  at  least  say  that  if  they 
wish  it  I should  meet  them  very  gladly  if  I were  con- 
cerned with  the  other  Department. 

. 482-  Do  you  see  any  objection  as  regards  industries 
in  such  an  absorption  ?— No ; with  one  exception  that 
is  obvious,  that  they  have  unrestricted  powers  to  pro- 
mote industries,  both  rural  and  urban. 

J.i.^8,3'ilTI}a.t’  of  course-  is  I referred  to.  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  not  be  very  unfair  and  prejudicial  to 
the  population  of  the  congested  districts  that  the  Board 
should  be  absorbed  by  your  Department  until  your  De- 
partment gets  as  large  powers  as  the  Board  possesses? 
—I  think  that  the  Department  should  certainly  have 
the  same  discretion  to  deal  exceptionally  with  the  ex- 
ceptional conditions  of  certain  parts  of 'the  Congested 
Districts  area.  6 


484.  The  same  power  as  the  Congested  District 
Board  now  possesses  in  the  congested  districts  ?__ y 

485.  That  would  be  a condition  in  your  mind  th*i 
the  transfer  ought  to  be  made  reserving  the  rights  f 
the  population  of  the  congested  districts  ?— Yes8  n 
next  department  that  we  have  relations  with  is  th 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  England  ur 
have,  I think,  one  working  relation  and  one  consuls 
tive,  that  is,  the  administration  of  the  Diseases  f 
Animals  Act  brings  us  constantly  into  working  tela 
tions  in  connection  with  the  transit  of  animals  be 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  also  the  administration 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  both  countriw 
It  often  happens  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  in  England  may  be  concerned  with  a prose- 
cution  which  has  arisen  for  the  sale  of  an  Irish  product 
in  England,  and  it  is  very  important  that  both  depart- 
ments should  be  in  close  communication  with  each  other 
on  these  matters.  The  Committee  will  hear  a good 
deal  probably  about  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
for  the  co-ordination  of  their  work  recently.  The 
Statistics  and.  Intelligence  branch  of  both  departments 
are  likewise  in  touch  witli  each  other.  Then  there 
comes  the  Board  of  Education  in  England,  where  we 
have  certain  privileges  in  England  under  the  South 
Kensington  regulations,  for  which  Irish  students  are 
eligible.  I have  a statement  of  the  privileges  from  the 
Board  of  Education  in  England  report,  but  I take  it 
the  Committee  won’t  wish  me  to  read  them ; they  are 
very  lengthy.  Of  course  we  have  relations  with  the 
Treasury,  with  which  I am  sure  they  are  satisfied. 

486.  Are  they  satisfactory  to  you  ? — All  I can  say  is 
that  I am  sure  they  are  satisfactory  to  the  Treasury 
because  they  take  good  care  to  make  them  so.  ’ 

487.  But  are  they  satisfactory  to  you?— I would  not 
like  to  give  an  unqualified  answer.  What  I would  say 
is  that  sometimes  they  are  satisfactory,  sometimes 
they  are  not— whether  that  is  my  fault  or  the  fault  of 
the  Treasury.  I don’t  think  I need  do  more  than  men- 
tion the  other  departments  with  which  we  have  rela- 
tions. 

488.  I suppose  none  of  your  schemes  ever  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  Treasury — none  of  your  development 
or  improvement  schemes — nothing  except  what  comes 
outof  the  vote  ? — No,  that  is  true,  except  in  one  matter. 

• j ’ ,Your  endowment  fund  expenditure  is  not  re- 
vised by  the  Treasury  ? — Ifc  is  not  revised  by  the 
Treasury,  but  by  the  Auditor-General,  who  sometimes 
is  very  like  the  Treasury. 

490.  He  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  Treasury! 
t believe  he  is,  but  in  this  way  the  Treasury  have  a 

good  deal  of  influence  over  the  endowment  fund ; the 
administration  of  the  endowment  fund  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  carried  out  by  officers  who  are  on  the  Vote,  and 
very  often  it  has  happened  that  the  Treasury  has  not 
allowed  the  staff  to  be  made  adequate  for  the  work,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  had  actually  to  go  to  the  Boards 
and  ask  them  to  allow  money  to  be  paid  for  temporary 
clerical  work  for  reinforcing  the  voted  money. 

491.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
Agricultural  Board?— Yes. 

492.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  to  say  the  Treasury  raised 
a question  as  to  paying  the  whole  of  your  stafi  ex- 
penses— official  expenses? — Yes. 

493.  (Chairman). — Now  let  us  go  to  the  other  depart- 
ments—the  Board  of  Works  and  Valuation  Office  ?- 
well,  really  I only  mentioned  them  as  we  have  rela- 
tions with  them,  but  I have  nothing  to  say  on  them. 

494.  (Mr.  Micks). — Nothing  turns  up  about  the 
Museum  and  Library  here.  Is  it  proposed  we  should 
hear  any  evidence  about  the  National  Library  and 
Museum?— That  is  entirely  at  the  Committee’s  dis- 
cretion, at  any  rate  in  as  far  as  these  institutions  are 
working  m with  the  general  scheme  of  the  Department 
I am  sure  they  will. 

495.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  desirable  for  us  to  re- 
ceive evidence  about  them? 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).—1 There  are  some  things  about  the 
Museum  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  hear. 

(Witness). — Certainly,  and  about  the  College  of 
science  and  National  Library,  but  how  far  the  Com 
mittee  will  go  into  such  local  matters  as  the  grievances 
of  the  staff 

(Mr.  Micks). — Inadequacv  of  the  supply  of  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  articles. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  steps  taken  to  connect  the 
Museum  with  the  country,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

496.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
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the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute? — We  have 
relations  with  them.  I put  it  down  in  my  precis;  it 
is  not  exactly  a department  of  the  Government,  but  we 
avail  ourselves  of  their  examinations  and  we  use  their 
certificates  of  qualification ; I think  that  is  the  only 
way  in  which  they  come  into  relations  with  the  De- 
partment at  all. 

497.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  what  form  are  the  acounts 
of  the  endowment  fund  expenditure  published  ? — They 
are  published  in  the  annual  report. 

498.  So  that  between  the  published  accounts  of  the 
annual  vote,  and  the  accounts  published  in  your  own 
reports  annually,  complete  accounts  are  available  of 
the  expenditure? — Yes. 

499.  The  Auditor-General  audits  these  accounts 
which  are  published  in  your  annual  report  as  well  as 
the- accounts  ultimately  published  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary returns? — Yes. 

500.  (Chairman). — Now  can  we  go  to  the  sixth  head 
“ The  Department’s  General  Financial  Policy  ” ? — 
Upon  that  I only  wish  to  make  one  general  remark. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  told  the  Committee  that  a sum  of 
£200,000  was  handed  over  to  the  Department  at  its 
commencement— a capital  sum. 

501.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  not  that  a payment  on 
account ; have  you  got  the  balance  yet  ? — I think  we 
have  got  all  that  is  coming  to  us;  I am  sure  we  have 
got  everything  we  are  going  to  get. 

502.  It  is  a curious  thing  that  you  should  get  a 
round  sum  when  you  were  getting  the  residue  of  a 
fund?— I will  ascertain  for  the  Committee  how  that 
stands. 

503.  That  is  Section  15,  Sub-Section  G.  There  was 
a payment  on  account.  All  I wanted  to  know  was 
whether  the  final  payment  had  been  made  ? — I can 
ascertain  that.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Department 
it  was  impossible  to  put  all  its  miscellaneous  schemes 
into  operation — in  fact  a great  deal  of  work  had  to  be 
done  before  we  started  the  machine  going  at  all,  and  as 
a result  a very  large  surplus  accumulated.  The  Depart- 
ment had  to  adopt  a financial  policy,  and  it  was, 
generally  speaking,  this,  that  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  accumulated  surplus  should  be  reserved  for  the 
capital  expenditure  that  would  be  required  for  educa- 
tional institutions  of  various  kinds,  especially  agricul- 
tural stations  and  institutes. 

504.  Buildings? — Yes;  the  building  and  equipment 
of  various  institutions.  We  were  debarred  by  the  Act 
from  giving  any  of  this  surplus,  beyond  the  surplus  of 
the  £55,000  for  the  year,  to  the  Technical  Instruction 
side,  consequently  we  could  not  build  technical  schools, 
but  the  country  very  badly  needed  a kind  of  agricul- 
tural college  or  institute,  the  exact  nature  of  which  it 
was  impossible,  in  the  early  years,  to  define,  because  it 
depended  on  a great  many  things  that  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained, and  it  had  to  be  fitted  in  with  the  general  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  country,  and  also  with  the 
Department’s  scheme  of  agricultural  education. 
Another  reason  for  postponing  the  building  of 
these  institutions  was  that  if  they  had  been 
built  at  an  earlier  stage  they  would  have  had  to 
be  entirely  manned  by  non-Irish  teachers.  So  during 
the  first  four  years  this  surplus  was  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing, and  now  it  is  being  rapidly  expended.  We 
now  know  pretty  well  what  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  such  institutions,  and  when  the  Committee  come 
over  to  Ireland  they  will  find  a considerable  number  of 
them  already,  some  of  them  built  and  equipped  and 
starting  operations,  of  course  in  a small  and_  tentative 
way.  I hope  the  Committee  will  become  impressed 
with  what,  to  me,  is  a very  significant  fact,  public 
opinion  in  Ireland  might  have  been  expected  to  clamour 
pretty  loudly  for  the  expenditure  of  this  surplus. 

505.  (Chairman). — What  did  the  surplus  amount  to  ? 
—At  one  time  it  was  close  upon  £400,000.  But  the 
policy  of  the  Department  was  explained  to  the  Coun- 
cil and  both  the  Boards,  and  I think  public  opinion 
generally  supported  the  Department  in  holding  up  this 
surplus  until  the  time  came  for  applying  it  to  the 
costly  part  of  starting  agricultural  education— that  is 
the  building  and  equipping  premises,  acquiring  land 
and  putting  suitable  buildings  and  equipment  upon 
them. 

506.  You  were  allowed,  from  the  outset,  to  carry 
over  any  surplus  from  year  to  year,  contrary  to  the 
general  practice? — -Yes. 

507.  Was  that  exceptional  in  your  case?— We  were 
not.  allowed  to  do  so  with  any  voted  money,  but  the. 


endowment  itself  was  wholly  exceptional,  an  annual 
endowment  not  subject  to  Parliamentary  control. 

508.  It  is  out  of  that  that  the  surplus  has  come? — 
Yes ; it  is  only  ’ out  of  that  that  the  surplus 
accumulated. 

509  (Mr.  Micks). — What  are  your  accumulated  funds 
at  present.  What  securities  did  you  hold  on  the  31st 
March,  1905? — They  consist  of,  Local  Loan  Stock, 
£250,000;  Exchequer  Bonds,  £70,000;  Guaranteed 
Land  Stock,  £65,350  4s.  9 d. 

510.  That  is  a total  of  £385,000  accumulated  sur- 
plus ?— Yes. 

511.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  those  sums  invested  in  those 
securities  ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — That  is  stock. 

(Witness). — That  is  the  face  value,  and  in  addition, 
we  have  a large  number  of  other  securities. 

512.  (Mr.  Micks). — Those  are  reproductive  loans  that 
we  need  not  go  into  ? — When  the  Committees  goes  more 
particularly  into  the  Department’s  finances  they  will 
find  that  a great  deal  of  this  money  is  already 
hypothecated. 

513.  How  much  was  that  amount  reduced  by  since 
31st  March,  1905,  you  have  not  yet  spent  any  of  it  ? — 
Yes,  we  have.. 

514.  Have  you  not  withdrawn  it  from  the  securities 
and  placed  it  on  deposit,  ready  for  spending.?^— That 
was  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  but  since  that  we  have 
spent  a good  deal  of  money. 

515.  Have  you  spent  it  since  December,  1905 ; you  had, 
in  December  last  year,  practically  the  same  amount, 
taking  securities  and  money  on  deposit  receipt  added  to- 
gether?— I take  it  that  the  account  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  to  the  31st  of  March,  1905 ; by  the  31st 
of  December  I am  sure  we  had  spent  some  of  this 
money. 

516.  What  securities  did  you  sell? — That  I could 
not  say,  off-hand. 

517.  I think  you  will  find  you  have  sold  Exchequer 
Bonds  of  £70,000,  and  that  you  had  £60,000  on  de- 
posit 1 — Where  have  you  got  those  figures,  I mean  re- 
lating to  the  financial  transactions  since  the  31st 
March,  1905? 

518.  From  the  Audit  Department  ? — Well,  I have  not 
got  those  figures  with  me. 

519.  (Chairman). — Generally  speaking,  are  you  ex- 
pending this  money,  which  has  accumulated  in  this; 
way,  in  buildings? — Purchase  of  land  and  buildings. 

520.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  land  you  purchased  was. 
paid  for  out  of  your  ordinary  endowment  fund  and  not . 
out  of  your  securities? — We  have  a station  at  Bally- 
haise;  we  are  purchasing  one  at  Loughrey,  Co.  Tyrone, 
and  we  have  one  at  Clonakilty. 

521.  That  was  handed  over  to  you  free? — That  is 
true ; there  was  only  the  building  and  equipment 
there.  Avondale  is  paid  for. 

522.  I wanted  to  find  out  whether  this  sum  of 
£385,000  is  in  the  coffers  still? — I cannot  say  how 
much  of  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  investment, 
but  a considerable  amount  of  it  is  hypothecated. 

523.  For  what  purpose? — In  connection  with  these 
institutions. 

524.  Have  plans  of  these  buildings  been  approved  of, 
and  are  you  ready  to  start  building  ? — Yes ; at  Bally- 
haise  we  have  practically  finished  the  conversion  of  the 
old  house  into  an  agricultural  institute;  at  Athenry 
the  plans  are  not  finally  approved  of ; they  will  have 
to  come  before  the  Agricultural  Board,  which  has 
approved  of  a very  large  expenditure  there;  I think 
something  like  £30,000. 

525.  (Chairman). — Is  that  an  agricultural  college  ? — 
Yes.  We  call  it  an  agricultural  station  because  the 
idea  is  to  decentralise  all  our  work  for  the  province 
and  county.  It  is  very  important  in  the  working 
of  all  these  county  schemes  that  both  the  members  of 
the  local  Agricultural  and  Technical  Committees,  and 
the  persons  mostly  concerned  in  these  schemes,  should 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  central  authority,  and  obtain- 
expert  advice  and  assistance,  and  get  to  know  all  about 
the  schemes  for  improving  stock.  When  a man  wants; 
to  buy  a bull,  we  will  say,  to  work  in  connection  with 
a scheme  under  the  Galway  County  Council,  it  will! 
be  far  more  easy  for  him  to  go  and  see  a bull  at 
Athenry  than  to  come  up  and  see  it  at  the  Department’s 
establishment,  near  Dublin,  where  we  have  a similar 
institution  at  Glasnevin,  or  the - place  at  Chantilly, 
where  these  breeding  animals  are  kept  sometimes  for 
the  use  of  the  farmers. 


May  1,  1906. 

Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 
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Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


526.  ( Mr . Micks). — I asked  Mr.  Balfour  on.  Friday 
whether  there  was  any  diminution  in  the  voted  monies 
since  the  Department  was  established? — I think  there 
is  some  increase,  a considerable  increase.  There  is  a 
considerable  increase,  for  instance,  in  the  Science  and 
Arts  grants. 

527.  No  head  of  account  is  dropped  from  the  votes, 
I mean,  has  been  thrown  on  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  Department  ? — I don’t  think  that  has  happened, 
I don’t  think  anything  that  was  formerly  on  the  votes 
has  now  been  thrown  on  the  endowment  fund,  but 
there  is  still  an  unsettled  controversy  over  the  business 
of  the  Equivalent  Grant. 

528.  That  is  the  £55,000  for  Technical  Instruction, 
owing  to  that  being  earmarked  for  Technical  Instruc- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  Treasury  has  refused  to  pay  the 
Equivalent  Grant  that  used  to  be  paid  for  Technical 
Instruction  ? — That  is  the  view  the  Department  take . 
of  it,  though  I believe  the  Treasury  deny  that,  and 
say  the  £55,000  was  intended  to  replace,  and  a great 
deal  more  than  replace  that  grant. 

529.  It  is  not  so  expressed  anywhere,  in  legis- 
lation?— No;  my  own  strong  belief  is  that  it  was 
never  thought  of  at  the  time.  Although  when  the  Bill 
was  going  through  I was  sick,  I took  a great 
interest,  naturally,  in  the  finances  of  the  Bill  before 
it  actually  came  before  Parliament,  and  I never 
heard  the  question  as  to  how  the  Equivalent 
Grant  would  be  affected  by  the  £55,000  discussed,  and 
I am  inclined  to  think  it  was  overlooked  on  both  sides, 
and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be,  because  of  the 
Equivalent  Grant  the  Irish  local  authorities  availed 
themselves  to  a very  small  amount,  about  £3,500. 

530.  That  was  then,  but  it  would  be  much  larger 
under  the  new  arrangements.  Did  not  the  Department 
advise  local  bodies  that  they  could  get  2d.  for  every  Id. 
subscribed? — At  the  beginning  of  the  Department  we 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  local  authorities  could 
not  draw  to  an  unlimited  amount  provided  they  could 
fulfil  the  educational  conditions ; that  would  have  been 
very  difficult  in  the  past.  The  reason  Scotland  got  so 
much_  more  was  that  it  had  assistance  in  other  ways. 
This  is  a matter  I would  like  the  Committee  to  go  into 
with  the  Technical  Instruction  experts  in  Ireland,  but 
I am  giving  you  the  general  view  of  the  Department. 

531.  Did  they  advise  local  bodies  that  they  could 
get  2d.  for  every  Id.  ? — I don’t  at  the  moment  remem- 
ber whether  we  actually  so  stated,  but  I have  very  little 
doubt  we  did ; I cannot  say  whether  it  appeared  in  an 
official  document  or  not,  but  that  was  our  opinion,  so 
it  probably  did. 

532.  There  is  also  a sum  raised  by  rate  by  the  County 
Councils  in  Ireland  ?— Yes.  It  is  under  Section  16, 
which  says  the  Department  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of 
special  considerations,  apply  or  approve  of  the  appli- 
cation of  money  under  this  section  other  than  the 
-capital  sums  in  this  section  mentioned  to  schemes  m 

respect  of  which  aid  is  not  given  out  of  money  pro- 
- Tided  by  local  authorities,  or  from  other  sources.  And 
Clause  19  deals  with  the  contributions  of  local 
authorities. 


(Mr.  Brow n).— There  was  a prior  Act,  that  of  1889, 
under  which  a penny  could  also  be  raised. 

534.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  urban  district  you  co- 
• operate  with  the  Urban  Council  in  technical  instruc- 
tion  ?— Yes,  and  m two  different  ways.  Perhaps  I had 
better  mention  at  this  stage  the  nature  of  our  financial 
arrangements  with  the  different  urban  authorities 
Every  three  years,  at  its  first  meeting,  the  newly-elected 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  has  to  agree  with  the 
non1 , ns  1°  th?  Pr°Porfions  in  which  the  sum  of 
£55,000  shall  be  divided  between  the  six  county 
boroughs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  country, 
both  urban  and  rural,  on  the  other.  Now  with  regard 
1$n&d.<Cef  to  the  six  county  boroughs 
that  has  to  be  divided  between  them  in  proportion  to 
their  populations,  we  have  absolutely  no  discretion  as 
to  how  much  one  or  the  other  is  to  get ; the  only  dis- 
cretion  that  we  have  is  that  we  have  to  propose;  and 
•the  Technical  Instruction  Board  has  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  of  the  division  of  the  £55,000  into  money 
for  what  we  call  the  inside  area  and  the  outside  area, 
ncwn  area  bemS  ^e  six  county  boroughs 
535  Where  an  urban  district,  owing  to  its  small 
valuation  can  only  raise  a very  small  sum  bv  means 
of  Id.  in  the  £ rate  you  are  not  limited  merely  to  the 
equivalent  contribution,  you  may  give  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  whole  scheme?- Yes, 


and  when  they  go  further  into  details  the  Committes 
will  have  fully  explained  to  them  the  very  complicated 
scheme  that  we  worked  out  with  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  for  dividing  the  money  between  localities 
in  such  a way  as  to  have  regard  to  the  lesser  power  of 
the  smaller  localities  to  contribute. 

536.  (Chairman). — That,  I suppose,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  words  in  Sub-Section 
6 of  Section  16: — “The  Department  shall  not 
in  the  absence  of  special  considerations,"  and  you 
worked  out  a scheme  as  to  whether  these  special  con- 
siderations applied  or  not  ? — Yes;  we  interpreted  that 
to  mean,  that  not  only  in  certain  cases  may  the  Depart- 
ment’s endowment  be  given,  of  course  with  the  con- 
sent of  one  or  other  Board,  without  any  local  contri- 
bution, but  that  the  contribution  need  not  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  Committee  will  see 
with  a large  Board  like  the  Technical  Instruction 
Board  being  bound  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  entire  country,  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  arrive  at  some  scheme  under  which  the 
allocation  of  the  money  shall  be  made.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  the  Department,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  some  districts  came  into  the  work  very 
much  sooner  than  others,  and  consequently  we  had  to 
be  guided  very  largely  in  the  giving  of  money  by  how 
much  each  local  authority  was  prepared  to  give,  and 
how  much  it  was  prepared  to  do  in  order  to  get  the 
scheme  started.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
triennial  term  we  came  to  the  agreement  winch  will 
be  fully  explained  later ; we  came  to  an  agreement  on  a 
scheme  which  was  very  elaborate  and  complicated,  but 
I think  equitably  adjusted  matters  between  the 
difierent  urban  and  rural  districts  having  a scheme  of 
technical  instruction. 

537.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  variation  in  the  amount 

that  can  be  produced  by  Id.  in  the  £ is  very  striking.  A 
penny  in  the  £ in  Belfast  produces  £6*163  18s.  lid., 
whereas,  in  the  smallest  case,  the  urban  district  of 
Trim,  the  amount  there  produced  by  a penny  in  the  £ 
is  £8  8s.  lid.  There  are  a great  many  that  are  close 
enough  to  Trim.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  a case 
like  that,  a contribution  of  £8  8s.  lid.  of  course  would 
go  no  way.  Would  you  consider  that  if  they  voted 
that  £8  8s.  lid.  they  had  done  as  much  as  they  could, 
and  would  you  supply  the  balance  as  far  as  your  pro- 
portionate means  went  ?— Yes ; but  I would  like  to 
explain  two  things.  In  the  case  of  Belfast  there  is 
no  analogy,  because  they  would  be  treated  on  a wholly 
different  system.  In  the  six  county  boroughs  we  have 
no  discretion  as  to  the  amount  that  they  have  to  get. 
With  regard  to  Trim,  which  is  a very  good  case 

538.  Rathmines  is  an  urban  district,  £669? — Yes, 
but  to  take  the  case  of  a smaller  one ; there  is  a pro- 
vision in  the  Act  which  enables  a lot  of  local  autho- 
rities to  join  together  and  have  a joint  scheme,  and 
probably  in  the  case  of  Trim  it  would  be  treated  as  a 
rural  district. 

539.  It  is  urban  ?— I know  it  is,  but  the  Co.  Meath 
has  a technical  instruction  scheme ; they  have  one  com- 
mittee, a committee  of  agriculture  and  technical  in- 
struction, and  Trim  would,  no  doubt,  be  looked  after 
by  the  Committee  of  the  County  Council. 

540.  The  maximum  contribution  that  they  could  give 
being  so  small  you  would  not  let  that  affect  you  in  pro- 
viding as  much  funds  as  were  necessary  to  complete  the 
balance  for  providing  technical  instruction  in  that  dis- 
triilT  but  what  would  affect  the  position  of  Trim 
would  be  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  Trim 
to  work  with  some  other  urban  centre. 

541.  You  could  not  give  it  a scheme  of  its  own?— 

not  g^e  it  a separate  staff  of  teachers. 

T°u  w,0UJd  have  to  run  it  in  with  Navan  or 
Nells  or  Drogheda  ? — Yes,  or  you  would  have  itinerant 
instructors,  who  would  go  two  evenings  in  the  week  to 
t,Tr°ceVen,ingS  t0  Athboy,  and  two  to  Navan. 

543.  When  the  local  body  strikes  a penny  rate  they 
ascertain  how  far  the  Department  is  prepared  to  go? — 
they  have  a very  good  idea,  I think.  That  question 
would  not  arise  until  they  had  agreed  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  a scheme.  In  explaining  the  procedure  with 
the  Boards  I explained  that  any  scheme,  whether  rural 
or  urban,  first  had  to  be  agreed  between  the  officers  of 
the  Department  and  the  committee  of  the  locality,  and 
then  it  has  to  come  before  the  particular  Board. 

544.  As  soon  as  the  amount  is  decided  upon  by  the 
Department  and  the  Boards  what  is  done  with  the  De- 
•partment’s  money ; is  the  contribution  sent  to  the  local 
body  to  act  as  paymaster,  or  is  the  payment  made  by 
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the  Department  to  the  officials  and  other  persons  con- 
cerned?—The  payment  is  made  by  the  local  body, 
feut  subject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment. You  see  that  the  Department  is  putting  part 
of  its  endowment  into  these  schemes,  and  being  respon- 
sible to  the  Board,  which  votes  the  money,  and,  of 
course,  being  responsible  to  the  Auditor-General,  has 
to  see  that  the  money  is  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme. 

545.  What  steps  do  they  take  to  ensure  the  due 
■application  of  the  money  ? — Inspection,  for  one  thing. 

546.  Inspection  of  accounts? — Well,  they  send  up 
, -copies  of  the  accounts  to  the  Department. 

547.  Before  or  after  the  payments  are  made  ? — These 
are  details  that  are  rather  bewildering  to  deal  with  at 
the  moment.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  at  what  stage 
•exactly  the  payment  is  made,  but  generally  speaking 
the  scheme  is  cut  and  dry  on  paper,  and  it  is  printed 
"before  it  is  put  in  operation ; a copy  of  it  is  before  the 
Local  Government  Auditor  who  audits  the  accounts, 
"both  for  the  Department  and  the  County  Council,  and 
"if  the  payments  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
scheme,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  surcharge 
the  local  authority. 

548.  (Mr.  Hr  cum) . — The  scheme  is  made  sometime 
"before  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year? — Yes. 

549.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  could  the  local  authority  be 
•surcharged  if  they  have  only  power  to  raise  Id.  in  the 
£? — I was  very  heavily  surcharged  by  the  Auditor- 
Oeneral  once,  and  I don’t  think  he  ever  considers  that. 

550.  (Chairman). — In  this  particular  case  there  is  a 
joint  committee  for  technical  instruction. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  they  get  money  from  the 
County  Committee  as  well  as  from  the  Department; 
the  County  Committee  furnishes  considerably  more,  I 
should  say,  than  the  £8  that  would  be  the  produce  of 
the  rate  in  Trim? — I cannot  say,  offhand,  what  the 
•operations  in  Trim  are,  but  if  they  are  doing  any- 
thing in  Trim  you  may  be  quite  certain  the  £8  does 
not  defray  the  cost  of  it. 

551.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  looking  through  the  published 
accounts,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make  up  a clear 
statement  for  the  six  years  that  are  now  closed  of  the 
Department’s  administration ; it  is  difficult  to  find  out 
"how  much  money  they  received.  I have  drawn  up  a 
little  table,  perhaps  you  could  kindly  get  your  Accoun- 
tant to  fill  it  up  for  us,  giving,  under  each  year,  the 
amount  received  by  the  Department  for  the  six  years, 
and  then  a total  showing  the  gross  sum  received? — I 
think  this  can  very  easily  be  made  up. 

552.  It  will  be  a little  more  difficult  to  give  a corres- 
ponding return  as  regards  payments  and  expenditure, 
for  instance,  you  get  £2,000  a year  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  £5,000  from  the  Dublin  Society, 
these  moneys  are  not  earmarked  for  any  particular 
■expenditure,  not  kept  separately  in  your  accounts? — 
Oh.  no ; they  go  into  the  pot. 

553.  Would  your  Accountant  make  out  a schedule  of 
payments,  following  that  as  nearly  as  he  can ; it  can- 
not be  followed  precisely? — I will  go  into  the  matter 
with  him.  The  best  plan  would  be,  when  you  are  in 
Dublin,  to  tell  him  exactly  what  you  want. 

554.  And  then  a further  statement,  showing  the 
state  of  your  security  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

555.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I am  not  quite  sure  what  you 
understand  by  a statement  of  expenditure,  following, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  lines,  because  those  are  lines 
of  income  under  certain  heads. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Your  accounts  show  clearly  to  the 
penny  the  manner  in  which  every  penny  of  voted 
money  was  appropriated,  therefore  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  me,  as  against  the  voted  money,  the 
exact  sum  you  spent ; I don’t  think  you  will  be  able 
to  go  much  beyond  giving  me  a bulk  sum  for  the  en- 
dowment money,  and  another  return  for  the  Sea  and 
Coast  Fisheries,  which  are  so  small  as  to  be 
immatei-ial  ? — As  regards  the  endowment  fund,  it  will 
only  take  a little  time  to  make  a convenient  summary. 

556.  I think  your  books  will  show  it? — Every  single 
expenditure  out  of  the  endowment  has,  first  of  all,  to 
be  approved  by  one  or  the  other  Board,  and  after  that 
the  auditor  won’t  pass  it  unless  they  give  a further 
sanction  after  the  expenditure  has  been  made,  so  that 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Boards  lists  of  their  expendi- 
ture come  up. 

557.  The  £55,000  ; you  must  show  that  you  exhaust 
that  every  year? — We  did  not  the  first  year,  but  we 
do  now. 


558.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  general 
surplus  you  have  got — between  a quarter  and  half  a 
million— do  you  think  it  desirable  that  that  should  be 
drawn  on  alike  by  industrial  authorities  as  well  as  for 
agricultural  and  other  rural  industries? — The  only 
objection  we  should  have  to  that  would  be  that  we 
should  not  like  to  deplete  one  of  our  funds  in  order  to 
replenish  another. 

559.  You  are  not,  at  present,  exhausting  the  agricul- 
tural fund,  you  have  a large  surplus  there  ? — This  year 
our  expenditure  will  be  quite  up  to  our  income. 

560.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  yeaT  you  are  going 
to  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  £385,000  ? — Oh,  no ; you  are 
asking  me  whether  portion  of  the  accumulated  surplus 
should  be  transferred  from  the  agricultural  branch  to 
the  Technical  Instruction. 

561.  So  that  either  branch  of  your  Department 
should  be  entitled  to  draw  upon  that  according  to 
arrangements  that  might  be  made  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  two  Boards  ? — My  feeling  on  the  ground 
of  general  policy  is  this : If  a portion  of  our  work  is 
neglected,  if  it  is  under-financed,  I would  much  rather 
ask  the  Treasury  to  give  us  more  money  than  to  suggest 
that  we  should  take  it  out  of  our  other  fund. 

562.  Have  you  applied  for  more  money  for  the  tech- 
nical instruction  which  has  been  short  now  for  some 
time? — Indeed  we  have. 

563.  And  you  cannot  get  it? — We  could  not  get  it, 
I take  it,  without  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

564.  Have  representations  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Treasury  that  the  sum  of  £55,000  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  is  quite  inadequate  for  providing 
technical  instruction  in  Ireland? — I am  not  certain 
whether  they  have  been  made  directly  to  the  Treasury, 
but  they  have  been  made  to  the  Irish  Government. 
There  is  one  very  important  matter  that  funds  are 
urgently  required  for,  that  is  for  building  technical 
schools  in  some  of  the  smaller  urban  centres.  Take  the 
case  of  Waterford.  Waterford  has  got  a very  active 
committee,  and  Dr.  Sheehan,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
takes  an  immense  interest  in  the  work  there,  but  he 
has  pointed  out  to  us  that  when  the  Technical  school  is 
built,  the  annual  instalments  that  they  will  have  to 
pay,  capital  and  interest  on  the  loan,  will  make  it 
necessary  for  them  rather  to  lessen  the  instruction  given 
than  to  increase  it, 

565.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  the  case  that  the  expenses 
of  technical  instruction  in  any  particular  place  fall 
only  in  part  on  this  £55,000,  and  in  part  upon  the 
annual  grant ; the  annual  grant  in  respect  of  the  in- 
struction given  is,  to  a certain  extent,  elastic  ? — That 
is  true  of  the  old  Science  and  Art  grants. 

566.  You  have  recently  taken  steps  to  make  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  grant  is  given  to  schools,  and 
the  rates  given  more  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

567.  And  in  that  way  there  is  the  possibility,  in  the 
future,  of  having  an  increased  contribution  from  the 
central  funds  for  just  such  work  as  you  mention  in 
Waterford? — In  the  administration  of  Evening  Science 
grants  there  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a larger  sum  earned 
in  the  future  than  there  has  been  in  the  past,  but  I 
may  point  out  that  for  years  we  have  been  struggling 
on  under  an  old  South  Kensington  syllabus  which  has 
been  abolished  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  is  utterly 
unsuitable  to  Ireland,  and  as  a result  of  that  not  only 
has  Ireland  earned  less  than  she  otherwise  might  from 
this  particular  source,  but  it  puts  back  all  our  other 
work  as  well,  and  in  any  case,  nothing  that  we  earned 
under  the  Science  and  Art  grants  would  overcome  the 
difficulty  as  we  are  so  miserably  equipped  with  build- 
ings. It  would  rather  inorease  the  difficulty,  because,  as 
this  important  educational  development  progresses, 
the  demand  for  money  to  administer  the  schemes  would 
become  more  urgent— I mean  that  the  repayment  of 
the  instalments  on  these  necessary  buildings  would 
press  all  the  more  hardly  on  us. 

568.  The  repayment  of  the  instalments  would  neces- 
sarily 4ise  up  certain  moneys,  but  as  far  as  these  build- 
ings afforded  facilities  for  an  increased  number  of 
classes,  or  for  improved  classes,  they  would  lead  to  the 
power  of  securing  an  increased  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  classes ; that  increased  grant  would 
be  obtainable  through  revised  regulations,  and  through 
the  increase  of  the  amount  that  would  be  derivable 
under  any  regulations,  because  the  work  was  improv- 
ing. My  point  is  that  you  have  a direct  access  to  in- 
creased money  from  the  National  funds  through  that 
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grant,  which  you  have  not,  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, through  the  £55,000,  that  you  have  the  power 
of  -applying  annually  to  the  Treasury  for  increased 
grants  on  the  vote  ?— This  might  be  true  in  a few  cases, 
but  I am  convinced,  when  you  go  more  deeply  into  the 
matter,  you.  will  And,  that  in  a great  majority  of  cases 
in  which  make-shift  buildings  and  temporary  class- 
rooms are  put  up,  these  authorities  are  complying 
with  all  the  conditions  that  will  enable  them  to  earn 
the  maximum  amounts  from  these  grants.  I should 
not  at  all  like  to  admit  that  improved  buildings  will 
necessarily  enable  these  authorities  to  earn  more 
grants,  of  course  it  will  enable  them  to  develop  their 
evening  technical  classes,  which  are  the  larger  part 
of  technical  instruction  proper  as  distinct  from  the 
teaching  of  Science  and  Art  in  secondary  schools. 

569.  These  grants,  available  from  the  Treasury, 
would,  in  a great  many  cases,  at  any  rate,  meet  about 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  annual  expenses? — Well,  I 
don’t  think  they  would ; they  certainly  would  not  meet 
anything  like  that  in  the  technical  schools. 

570.  Not  in  a big  technical  school,  but  in  the  de- 
tached ones? — Now  we  are  talking  of  another  class  of 
schools.  I am  talking  of  technical  schools  under  local 
authorities. 

571.  Urban  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  case  at  Waterford. 

572.  The  point  1 want  to  get  at  just  now  is  simply 
this.  That  one  source  of  revenue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  places  is  this  annual  grant, 
and  that  that  annual  grant  is  a grant  for  which 
there  is,  every  year,  a regular  method  of  application 
to  the  Treasury,  and  that  if  the  grants  are  insufficient 
in  rate,  or  unsatisfactory  in  method  of  application, 
there  is  annually  an  opportunity  at. least  of  repre- 
senting that  case,  you  have  not  to  wait  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  ? — Oh,  no,  we  represent  the  case. 

573.  (Mr.  Micks). — Nothing  comes  of  it? — Not  as 
much  as  we  would  like. 

574.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  yet  had  the  regula- 
tions which  were  in  force  in  1902  revised  ? — We  have 
now,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months,  after 
very  long  negotiations,  that  we  have  got  our  new  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Treasury. 

575.  I quite  recognise  that  working  under  the  1901 
regulations  you  would  not  be  getting  very  considerable 
grants? — No ; and  in  Ireland,  I think  I am  right  in 
saying,  that  the  1901  regulations  were  kept  in  force 
until  these  regulations  were  sanctioned  at  the  end 
of  1905.  Until  now  we  have  had  to  do  with  regula- 
tions, under  which,  you  say  quite  rightly,  you  could 
not  get  anything. 

576.  But  now  that  you  have  got  the  new  regulations, 
it  is  to  he  expected  that  for  such  schools  at  Waterford 
you  will  get  from  the  Treasury  grant,  as  distinct  from 
the  endowment,  assistance  more  properly  proportioned 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case? — It  will  certainly  im- 
prove matters,  but  the  long  delay  in  getting  the  money 
and  the  time  that  it  takes  to  change  programmes  and 
syllabusses  and  the  general  system  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  change,  have  put  us  at  a very  great 
disadvantage,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  find, 
when  you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  these  local 
committees,  that  we  are  very  badly  handicapped  in  our 
technical  instruction  work  by  lack  of  funds. 

577.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  long  delay  in  the 
revision  of  the  system  ? — We  could  not  get  the  Treasury 
to  see  things  in  the  same  light  that  we  did ; that  is  all  1 
can  say. 

578.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mentioned  the  great  diffi- 
culties about  the.  buildings ; some  of  the  local  bodies 
have  built  technical  schools? — Yes. 

579.  How  has  the  cost  of  building  been  financed? — 
Out  of  a loan  on  the  security  of  the  local  rates,  but 
the  local  authorities  are  able  to  add,  in  offering  security, 
the  amount  they  are  going  to  get  from  the  Department. 
In  calculating  the  amount  they  probably  rather  under- 
estimate it  than  over-estimate  it;  it  adds  to  their 
security  that  they  will  have  a contribution  from  the 
central  authority  to  add  to  the  rates. 

580.  The  loan  is  got  from  the  Board  of  Works  Yes. 

581.  Is  the  repayment  of  that  loan  often  about  suffi- 
cient to  eat  up  the  whole  of  the  penny  in  the  £ ? — I 
could  not  answer  that. 

582.  Have  the  Department  found,  in  practice,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  them,  although  they  cannot  build 
schools,  to  make  the  repayment  of  the  instalments  ? — 
Yes. 

583.  It  has  power  to  pay  the  building  instalments 
although  it  has  not  power  to  provide  the  funds? — It 
does  not  do  it  directly,  but  the  Department  sanctions 
the  repayment  being  a charge  upon  the  joint  fund. 


584.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  is  provided  by  the 
Department!? — Yes,  because  we  contribute  most  of  that 
fund. 

585.  It  does  not  fall  so  hardly  upon  the  local  people  ? 
—No,  it  only  falls  hardly  on  the  local  people  in  this 
way,  that  the  money  that  otherwise  would  be  available 
for  technical  instruction  has  gone  into,  building. 

586.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  increase  your  con- 
tribution to  the  extent  of  the  building  instalment?— 
No. 

587.  Would  it  not  come  to  that  if  you  wanted  to 
keep  the  thing  going  ? — We  cannot  do  that. 

588.  The  £55,000  won’t  stretch? — It  won’t  stretch  if 
you  are  to  have  any  system  of  equitable  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

589.  Then  the  provision  of  buildings  is  really  a 
serious  matter?— It  is  not  everywhere,  but  it  is  in 
many  of  the  urban  districts. 

590.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  over  that  difficulty? 
More  money ; not  without  more  money. 

591.  Do  you  think  the  industrial  interest  is  the' 
interest  to  be  specially  fostered? — Not  more  than  the 
agricultural. 

592.  Don’t  you  think  it  ought  to  get  a special 
help,  as  there  are  too  many  people  trying  to  extract 
an  income  out  of  land  ? — What  I feel  is  this,  that  if 
the  most  was  made  out  of  the  agricultural  resources, 
and  the  most  made  out  of  the  industrial  resources  of 
Irelamd,  Ireland  would  gain  enormously  more  by 
the  agricultural  than  by  the  industrial  development, 
but  I quite  admit  the  absolute  necessity  of  pressing 
forward  with  both  developments. 

On  resuming  after  the  adjournment. 

593.  (Chairman). — Now  I think  we  get  to  the  seventh 
head,  and  a good  deal  of  this  has  been  anticipated  in 
the  examination  that  took  place  earlier  in  the  day;- 
Sir  Horace,  will  you  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  gone 
over  this  to  some  extent.  Your  first  point  is  an  ex- 
mination  of  the  Department’s  powers.  I think  we 
have  dealt  with  that  ? — I think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
the  Committee  if  we  first  read  the  Sections  of  the  Act 
which  define  the  Department’s  powers ; we  might  put 
them  oil  the  notes  and  take  them  as  read  ? — The  ones 
I would  like  to  discuss  are  Sections  5,  16  (1)  ( c ) and 
(1)  (g)  and  Section  30,  that  is  the  definition  of  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  and  other  rural  industries, 
and  the  definition  of  technioal  instruction. 

594.  Section  5 gives  the  Department  power  to  make 
or  aid  in  making  experiments,  inquiries,  and  research, 
to  collect,  and  aid  in  collecting,  such  information  as 
they  may  think  important  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture and  other  rural  industries.  Section  16 
deals  with  the  application  of  monies,  which  w« 
have  read  several  times? — Section  16  (1)  (c)  and  Sec- 
tion 16  (1)  (g),  that  is  about  the  surplus,  those 
two  give  power  to  expend  money,  one  upon  rural 
industries  and  the  other  upon  technical  instruction, 
and  then  comes,  of  course,  the  definition  clause., 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  that  I should  like 
to  say  a few  words.  One  of  our  difficulties  in  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  with  the  public  as  to  our 
policy  towards  industries  subsidiary  to  agriculture  is 
that  an  industry,  which  is  obviously  a rural  industry, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a granite  quarry  or  a peat 
manufactory,  is  not  a rural  industry  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  definition  clause  in  the  Act.  Apparently, 
the.  Act  as  interpreted  by  lawyers,  does  prohibit  the 
promotion  of  such  an  industry  as  the  manufacture  of 
peat  products. 

595.  Because  I suppose  it  is  not  ejusdem  generis  with 
any  of  those  mentioned  in  Section  30,  Subjection  1 ?— 
Yes ; I believe  it  is  held  that  the  specific . inclusion  of 
such  matters  as  the  preparation  of  flax  has  an  ex- 
clusive power  over  things  apparently  cognate,  which 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Section. 

596.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  had  two  experiments  in 
peat  work  by  the  Department  ? — Exactly ; I was  just 
going  to  mention  them  as  an  illustration  of  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act. 

597.  (Chairman). — There  has  been  no  legal  defini- 
tion on  the  subject  I suppose? — No.  The  words  are, 
“The  expression  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other 
rural  industries  includes  aiding,  improving”  and  SO' 
on;  “includes”  is  a familiar  word,  and  it  does  not 
mean  oonfines  it  to  these,  that  is  the  plain  English,  but 
unfortunately,  in  draftsmen’s  language,  it  is  held 
where  specific  things  are  included  you  cannot  include 
other  things  unless  they  are  very  plainly  ejusdem 
generis. 
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598.  You  say  that  is  the  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion of  it? — Yes. 

599.  And  such  things  as  quarrying  are  excluded  ? — 
Yes ; but  now,  as  to  the  case  Mr.  Micks  asked  me  about. 
The  case  of  peat  is  a very  good  illustration;  perhaps 
it  is  rather  fortunate  for  the  Department  that  we  have 
not  powers  to  take  part  in  the  numerous  schemes  for 
utilising  peat,  and,  I fancy,  it  is  one  of  those  instances 
where  wider  powers  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  us. 
It  so  happens  that  an  immense  amount  of  money, 
especially  in  Germany,  has  been  put  into  peat  experi- 
ments, and  various  peat  works,  and  most  of  the  money 
I believe  has  been  lost,  certainly  most  of  the  money  in 
Ireland  has,  so  far,  been  lost.  But  at  Inny  Junction, 
County  Longford,  and  at  Castleconnell,  County 
Limerick,  we  have  tried  experiments  in  drying  peat. 
The  view  I take  is  that  we  are  j ustified  in  taking 
action,  which  will  win  for  the  agricultural  population 
their  natural  fuel  in  such  a way  as  to  conserve  their 
labour  for  other  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  just  an 
instance  of  the  ingenuity  that  one  has  to  employ  in 
interpreting  a definition  of  this  kind  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  practical  relation  with  economic  requirements. 

600.  You  bring  it  under  an  industry  immediately 
connected  with,  or  subservient  to,  agriculture? — I look 
upon  it,  that  enabling  an  agricultural  population, 
whose  fuel  is  peat,  and  who  ordinarily  have  to  employ 
to  obtain  it  an  enormous  amount  of  their  time,  and 
just  at  a period  when  their  services  are  required  for 
agriculture — enabling  them  to  save  that  time  and  de- 
vote it  to  agriculture  is  distinctly  subservient  to  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  other  purposes. 

601.  Has  the  financial  question  ever  arisen  whether 
* you  are  entitled  to  apply  any  of  your  finances  to  this 

subject  ? — That  is  the  form  in  which  it  would  arise.  I 
mentioned,  earlier  in  the  day,  that  upon  one  occasion 
I was,  myself,  surcharged,  and  it  arose  in  this  way : 
The  Haulbowline  Dockyards  had  long  been  derelict; 
the  Government  had  put  in  a very  considerable  equip- 
ment, and  they  were  building  up  a highly  organised 
mechanical  engineering  establishment  for  repairing 
their  ships  there.  This,  in  our  judgment,  was  of  im- 
mense value  to  our  work  of  technical  instruction  in  that 
part  of  Ireland.  We  thought  it  was  a material  factor 
in  assisting  us  to  direct  our  technical  instruction  in 
that  part  of  Ireland,  especially  in  connection  with 
mechanical  engineering.  The  Admiralty  found  that 
their  operations  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  housing  accommodation  for  their  arti- 
sans, and  there  was  a general  fear  that  the  works, 
instead  of  being  developed,  would  be  reduced.  I 
organised  with  some  friends  of  mine,  an  Artizans 
.Dwelling  Company,,  part  of  the  money  being  borrowed 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  When  the  Board  of  Works 
valued  the  property  they  were  not  able  to  give  within 
£3,000  of  the  money  required  to  make  up  the  capital. 
So  I asked  the  Agricultural  Board  to  sanction  the  in- 
vestment of  £3,000  out  of  the  surplus  in  this  security, 
to  be  posterior  to  the  Board  of  Works  loan  of  course. 
The  security  was  held  to  be  perfectly  good  ; it  was  held 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  industrial  development  in  the 
country,  and  they  sanctioned  it.  I did  not  give  suffi- 
cient thought  to  the  matter,  and  when  the  auditor 
came  to  look  into  it  he  called  upon  us  for  an  exact 
statement  of  the  powers  under  which  the  investment 
was  made,  and  he  surcharged  the  amount,  and  I had 
to  take  over  the  investment  myself,  which  was  not  a 
very  convenient  one  for  me  to  hold. 

' 602.  (Mr.  Micks). — I never  heard  of  an  official  before 
being  surcharged? — The  Department  was  surcharged. 

603.  It  would  not  be  a surcharge,  it  would  have 
been  an  objection,  which  would  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Accounts? — The  Treasury  would  not 
sanction  it. 

604.  You  did  not  consult  them  at  all? — Not  before 
it  was  made. 

605.  Did  the  auditor  call  upon  you  to  replace  the 
funds  ? — He  said  he  could  not  sanction  it. 

606.  That  would  mean  that  he  would  report  you  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts? — That  may  have 
been,  but  that,  probably,  would  have  been  bad  for  the 
Department. 

607.  Most  departments  have  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee?— I did  not  think  it  advisable  that  the  issue 
should  be  raised,  however,  that  was  the  result.  I want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Committee  that  if  we  take,  what 
to  some  members  of  the  Committee  may  appear  to  be  a 
narrow  view  of  our  powers,  we  have  to  consider  the 
auditor. 


608.  (Chairman). — The  ordinary  course  in  a De- 
partment, if  there  is  a question  about  which  you  are  at 
all  doubtful,  is  to  get  the  Treasury  sanction-  before- 
hand ? 

(Mr.  Micks).— They  have  not  to  get  Treasury  sanc- 
tion for  expenditure  from  the  endowment  fund. 

(Witness). — If  I may  proceed  with  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  our  powers.  The  very  first  diffi- 
culty that  faced  us  was,  of  course,  the  question  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a rural  industry,  or  an  in- 
dustry subservient  to  agriculture,  and  I think  already 
the  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  define.  For  instance  take 
the  case  of  the  shirtmaking  factory  at  Londonderry. 
I believe  a great  deal  of  their  work  is  done  in  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  sent  into  the  factory  at  a certain 
stage  of  the  process.  Now  would  the  work  that  is  done 
outside  be  a home  or  cottage  industry?  Personally  I 
should  treat  it  as  such  if  it  were  done  in  the  home  of 
the  person. 

609.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  not  that  an  industry  that  does 
not  need  any  help  from  you  at  all? — I am  not  dis- 
cussing that,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  Act. 

610.  (Chairman). — The  question  would  be  whether 
an  industry  carried  on  in  that  way  was  a home  and 
cottage  industry,  or  whether  the  workers  were  out- 
workers of  a factoxy? — Yes. 

611.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  other  class  of  worker 
that  is  in  the  same  position  in  Ireland? — I rather 
think  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  drawn  linen-work 
sent  out  by  the  big  factories. 

612.  That  is  a cottage  industry  of  course  ? — I take 
that  view  of  it,  but  it  is  a matter  that  ought  to  be 
decided. 

613.  That  does  not  want  assistance  either ; that  is  a 
good  commercial  industry? — That  does  not  follow  be- 
cause it  has  been  successfully  conducted  in  certain  dis- 
tricts. 

614.  You  could  hardly  start  a competition  to  an 
Irish  industry  that  is  going  on  well  ? — I think  the  ex- 
tension of  Irish  industry  is  a good  thing. 

615.  W ould  it  not  pull  down  the  prices  in  that  indus- 
try ; did  your  operations  in  lace  schools  pull  down  the 
price  of  lace  over  the  congested  districts  for  instance  ? 
— I am  not  aware  that  it  did  ; in  some  class  of  lace  it 
may  have  done ; my  impression  is  that  in  crochet  the 
demand  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  price  has 
been  kept  up.  But  if  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mills  were 
assisted,  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  affect  the  sale  of 
Foxford  goods  for  instance. 

616.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
owners  of  the  Kilkenny  industry  is  that  it  shall  not 
compete  with  any  established  factory,  or  produce 
materials  similar  to  any  established  factory  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland? — Yes,  I have  heard  that  said, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  when  they  have  all  that 
money  embarked  in  the  industry  they  will  have  to 
follow  their  market. 

617.  Is  not  the  machinery  for  an  entirely  different 

class  of  goods  ? — It  may  be,  but  if  you  were  to  adopt 
the  principle  that  every  new  industry  that  was 
to  be  assisted  must  be,  not  the  development 

of  an  existing  industry,  but  the  starting  of 

some  entirely  new  industry,  or  some  industry 
with  some  new  distinctive  features,  you  would 
very  soon  come  to  the  end  of  your  possibilities. 
Whatever  our  powers  are  for  developing  industries  it 
is  quite  certain  that  there  is  one  great  limitation  im- 
posed upon  us  by  our  financial  resources.  The  demands 
for  the  most  important  of  the  Department’s  agricul- 
tural schemes,  especially  those  of  an  educational  kind, 
are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  shall  not  have  any  very  large  sum  to  devote  to 
industrial  purposes. 

618.  It  does  seem  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper and  unjust  to  make  that  a common  fund  for 
both ; it  ought  to  be  reserved  for  agricultural  ? — Yes. 

619.  Then  you  want  an  additional  grant  for  techni- 
cal instruction? — If  we  are  to  have  power  to  aid  in- 
dustries in  some  way  other  than  those  which  we  are 
now  employing,  of  course  we  should  require  fresh  funds 
for  it,  because  our  funds  at  present  are  fully  used  up. 

620.  (Chairman). — When  you  use  the  phrase  “aid 
industries  otherwise  than  you  are  now  employing’’  do 
you  aim  at  aiding  industries  by  subsidies,  or  starting 
new  industries,  or  reviving  old  ones  otherwise  than  by 
educational  methods? — I think  that  the  limits  of  direct 
promotion  of  manufacturing  industries  by  any  Govern- 
ment are  very  narrow,  but  I think  it  is  quite  possible, 
in  certain  ways,  that  the  definition  of  education  may- 
be broadened.  My  own  impression  is  that  in  the  ulti- 
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mate  result  the  line  of  development  which  we  are 
following  will,  lead  to  a very  much  sounder  establish- 
ment of  industries  in  Ireland  than  the  more  popular 
and  more  direct  promotion. 

621.  Is  it  your  idea  to  improve  the  appliances,  and  so 
on,  and  spend  more  money  upon  educational  processes, 
including  in  that  the  setting  up  actual  machinery, 
where  it  is  necessary,  for  educational  purposes? — Yes  ; 
but  the  point  at  which  I think  it  is  possible  that  educa- 
tional work  in  Ireland  might  deviate  a little  from  wie 
educational  principles  that  are  proper  to  a highly- 
developed  country  like  England,  is  in  the  training 
of  skilled  workers  by  highly  skilled  teachers,  who  would 
probably  have  to  be  imported  into  the  country  for 
educational  purposes,  ana  in  having  a close  connection 
between  the  work  of  technical  instruction  proper  and 
manufacturing  concerns.  Of  course  there  is  a 

very  large  question  involved,  but  the  time  has 
hardly  come  to  say  much  about  the  question 
of  apprenticeship ; in  any  case,  whatever  is 
done  in  this  way,  I am  quite  convinced  that  there  will 
have  to  be  a very  thorough  agreement  between  the 
labour  organizations  and  those  in  charge  of  technical 
instruction. 

622.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  a member  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  you  aware  whether,  as  a result  of 
giving  financial  assistance  to  some  industrial  under- 
takings at  the  start,  these  undertakings  are  now  self- 
supporting  and  solvent  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
locality? — What  class  of  undertaking. 

623.  Foxford,  and  concerns  like  it.  Are  you  aware 
assistance  was  given  at  the  start,  and  then  withdrawn, 
and  that  now  the  undertakings  are  established  on  a 
satisfactory  basis — Foxford,  Killybegs,  and  Crolly, 
and  other  undertakings  ? — Foxford  and  Killybegs  are 
two  very  different  undertakings.  Foxford  was  very 
exceptional  in  certain  ways.  In  the  first  place  at  the 
head  of  it  there  was  a lady  who,  in  my  judgment  was 
little  short  of  a genius ; her  life  was  devoted  to  religion, 
but  she  combined  with  her  religious  mission  an  extra- 
ordinary commercial  instinct  or  aptitude.  This 
factory  was  started,  not,  of  course,  for  commercial 
reasons  at  all,  it  was  started  simply  with  the  object 
of  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of  one  of  the  most 
impoverished  portions  of  the  whole  island,  and  the 
devotion  of  this  lady,  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  the 
whole  of  that  branch  of  the  community,  to  the  work  of 
this  factory  was  an  important  factor  in  the  com- 
mercial success  attained.  Then,  without  saying  any- 
thing to  minimise  the  extraordinary  achievements  of 
this  community,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a great 
deal  of  incidental  help  was  given  in  many  ways  ; for 
instance,  everybody  knows  that  the  cost  of  getting  new 
products  into  the  market  is  one  of  the  ordinary  items 
in  the  cost  of  production,  but  the  sympathy  that  every- 
body felt  for  this  community  led  to  a very  wide 
publicity  being  given  to  this  remarkable  undertaking, 
and  the  goods  were  very  largely  favoured  among  a class 
of  the  community  which  commands  a very  profitable 
trade,  but  rather  a limited  one.  My  point  is  this, 
that  Foxford  must  not  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  in  similar  districts. 

624.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  nature  of  the  in- 
dustry ? — Woollen. 

625.  (Mr.  Micks). — Foxford  at  all  events  has  suc- 
ceeded?— I am  sure  it  has,  but  exactly  to  what  extent 
commercially  I don’t  know. 

626.  Is  it  not  paying  back  all  its  debts  punctually; 
are  they  not  nearly  paid  off,  and  a great  number  of 
people  in  the  locality, getting  employment?— Certainly. 

627.  It  has  conferred  a great  benefit  so  far  on  the 
locality;  is  it  not  now  standing  alone  and  getting  no 
assistance  ? — Yes. 

628.  Certain  objections  are  raised,  even  to  Foxford. 
Have  you  known  any  cases  in  which  manufactures  in 
Ireland  have  been  objected  to  owing  to  what  may  be 
called  trade  jealousy? — I have  heard  the  application, 
although  only  by  way  of  loan,  of  public  monies  at  Fox- 
ford criticised  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unfair 
competition  with  unaided  manufactures  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland.  I have  always  explained  to  people  that 
the  circumstances  of  Foxford  were  so  exceptional  that 
there  were  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

629.  Are  you  aware  that  objections  have  been  raised 
to  any  one  industry  in  Ireland  being  helped  by  the 
Department  ? — Certainly  they  have. 

630.  Objections  from  England  or  Scotland? — Yes. 
I can  give  you  an  instance,  and  this  was  a case  where 
the  Department  was  strictly  within  its  legal  rights, 


but  it  was  found  advisable  to  abandon  the  particular 

631.  Owing  to  the  objection  ?— I will  explain  exactly- 
what  happened.  I refer  to  the  Portadown  and  Drogheda- 
cider-making  fruit  and  vegetable  and  jam-making,  and 
so  forth,  industries.  This  enterprise  we  started  as. 
being  immediately  connected  with,  and  subservient  to,, 
horticulture,  and,  I think,  on  good  grounds,  because- 
there  was  a large  fruit  production,  both  in  Armagh, 
and  part  of  County  Meath,  and  a large  part  of  the  pro- 
duct was  practically  unmarketable.  We  started  this, 
industry  to  try  whether  this  product  could  be  utilised, 
and  we  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  commend  the- 
investment  to  private  enterprise,  not  only  to  experi- 
ment in  a small  way  but  to  carry  on  the  industry  on  a 
commercial  scale,  with  the  result  that  a very  excellent, 
and  very  pure  article  of  common  consumption  appeared, 
on  the  London  market. 

623.  Jam  ?— Yes,  and  similar  products  appeared  om 
the  London  market,  and  I was  informed  that  it  was. 
likely  to  give  rise  to  Parliamentary  trouble. 

633.  Was  it  by  the  President  of  the  Department  that 

you  were  informed  ? — Yes.  I consulted  with  my 

colleagues  in  the  Department,  and  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  in  the  interest  of  Irish  indus- 
trial development,  that  a controversy  should  be  raised, 
over  these  matters,  and  as  we  saw  our  way  to  part  with, 
the  industry  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, we  immediately  sold  out  of  the  enterprise.  We- 
should  have  done  it  in  any  case ; the  only  loss  incurred! 
by  us  so  doing  was,  that  we  had  spent  a great  deal1, 
of  money  at  the  experimental  stage  ; we  would  have- 
liked  to  have  carried  it  on  a little  longer  to  have  re- 
couped ourselves.  We  have  started  four  or  six  in- , 
dustries  since.  . . . 

634.  Having  regard  to  this  trade  jealousy,  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  control  of  the  Department  by  a. 
Minister  responsible  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Unitedi 
Kingdom  would  not  be  considered  an  advantage  by 
those  in  Ireland  who  are  desirous  of  the  energetic  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Ireland  ? — I have  pointed 
out  that  occasions  might  arise  when  the  representative 
element  in  the  Department  would  be  dragging  its  work- 
ing head  in  one  direction,  and  his  party  in  Parliament 
might  be  dragging  him  in  another,  and  this  seems  to 
be  rather  an  illustration  of  the  contingency. 

635.  Instead  of  a Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,, 
might  not  Irish  opinion  approve  of  the  establishment 
of  a representative  Irish  body,  with  powers  like  the- 
Congested  Districts  Board  in  Ireland,  representative- 
members  of  a central  body,  acting  in  an  independent 
way,  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board  does? — I cannot-,, 
myself,  see  why  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  not  be  sufficiently  representative  of  Irish- 
public  opinion. 

636.  Can  you  not  see  an  advantage  in  get- 
ting clear  of  the  pressure  that  trade  jealousy  might 
put  on  your  President  ? — Certainly,  I can  also  quite- 
conceive  a case  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the, 
Irish  Minister  in  Parliament  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  doings  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Department,  who  was  responsible,  not  directly  to 
him,  but  to  Irish  public  opinion;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  of  the  day  might 
take  a very  strong  objection  to  having  an  irresponsible- 
authority  in  Ireland. 

637.  An  elected  body? — I mean  a body  in  Ireland' 
irresponsible  to  Parliament,  and  doing  things,  which-, 
ex  hypothesi,  were  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

638.  Do  you  think  that  it  may  not  be  possible  that 
there  may  be  a great  deal  too  many  duties  placed  on  the 
Department,  and  that  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
separate  industries  and  fisheries  and  put  them  under 
a separate  body,  leaving  the  Department  agriculture,, 
and  putting  industries,  including  fisheries,  under  a 
separate  department? — I think  there  is  far  greater 
value  in  having  all  these  economic  functions  of 
Government  under  a single  department,  because  T 
think  that  it  is  economically  of  value  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  various  functions  worked  in  co- 
ordination with  each  other. 

639  Do  you  not  think  they  are  quite  distinct  and 
separate,  and  would  be  better  looked  after  by  separate- 
bodies  ? — No ; as  it  is  they  are  looked  after  by  separate 
branches.  Inside  the  Department  all  these  matters 
are  administered  without  difficulty. 

640.  By  different  clerks? — If  in  clerks  you  include 
all  executive  officers,  yes ; but  I would  rather  say 
staffs ; they  are  worked  by  separate  staffs,  and  further- 
more the  representative  bodies  which  provide  the 
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moneys  for  these  various  functions  can  always  have 
the  advice  of  expert  committees,  that  are  specially 
called  in  by  the  Department  to  advise  it.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  a Committee  of  Fisheries,  and  a Com- 
mittee of  Flax-growing,  a Committee  of  Horse-breed- 
ing, a Committee  of  Cattle-breeding,  and  so  forth ; 
ah  these  matters  would  be  put  before  the  Committee 
when  they  came  to  go  into  details. 

541.  All  under  one  head  and  one  secretary  ? — Yes. 

If  there  was  no  Vice-President  they  would  be  all  under 
one  Chief  Secretary  and  one  Under-Secretary. 

642.  (Chairman). — Is  there  not  a distinct  advantage 
in  something  like  uniformity  of  policy  ; if  you  have 
one  Board  adopting  one  set  of  principles  and  another 
Board  another,  does  not  that  produce  confusion? — I 
hold  the  view  that  was  pressed  upon  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee by  M.  Tisserand  ; it  was  the  teaching  of  several 
foreign  countries.  "We  are  dealing  with  a country 
where  the  economic  interests  of  the  people  had  not 
been  considered  to  be  the  concern  of  the  Government. 

I can  quite  understand  that  it  would  appear  to 
the  Committee,  especially  after  examining  a witness 
like  myself,  on  such  a multiplicity  of  functions,  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  a good  deal  of  confusion,  and 
possibly  overlapping  of  functions,  but  I think  they 
will  find  that  there  has  been  no  more  of  such  trouble 
than  is  incidental  to  the  early  stages  of  a department 
of  this  kind. 

643.  But  still  it  is  an  evil  in  itself  to  have  two 
separate  bodies  acting,  to  some  extent,  on  different 
principles;  take  the  question  we  have  been  discussing 
so  much,  that  of  subsidised  industries ; if  you  have  one 
body  acting  on  the  principle  of  subsidising  industries, 
encouraging  them,  from  a commercial  point  of  view, 
and  another  body  limiting  its  action  to  mere  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  not  devoting  its  money  to 
benefiting  industries  itself,  except  in  as  far  as  it  does 
so  indirectly  by  improving  technical  education,  you 
have  two  distinct  principles  at  work,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, conflicting  ? — Certainly. 

644.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  there  not  two  bodies  in  Eng- 
land, one  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  other  of  Technical  Education? — 
Yes,  there  are. 

645.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  two 
separate  departments  in  Ireland  ? 

(Chairman). — I did  not  suggest  that  there  should 
not  be  two  separate  departments,  but  I am  assuming 
that  they  acted  on  different  principles. 

(Witness). — I may  point  out  that  there  is  no  analogy 
between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in 
England  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  in  Ireland ; their  constitution  is 
wholly  different  in  every  respect. 

646.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Their  functions  also? — Their 
functions  and  their  system  of  finance  are  different ; 
their  relations  to  Local  Government  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, and  I don’t  see  that  any  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  that. 

647.  (Mr.  Micks).— I would  not  rely  much  on  it,  but, 
merely  taking  the  fact  that  there  are  different  depart- 
ments in  England,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them! different  department^  in  Ireland ; that  is  all  ? 
—I  think  it  isiquite  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  a great 
mistake  to  pull  this  Department  up  by  the  roots  now 
and  start  developing  agriculture  and  industry  on  some 
wholly  different  lines. 

648.  Or  divide  the  functions  of  the  Department  into 
two? — It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  divide  it. into  two, 
more  than  it  is  divided  at  present.  W e have 
been  trying,  for  the  past  six  years,  to  arrive 
at  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  how 
far  these  things  ought  to  work  separately,  and 
how  far  they  ought  to  be  worked  together,  and  the 
experience  of  six  years  has  been  that  the  close  and  inti- 
mate relation  of  branches  in  the  Department’s  work  is 
a fundamental  principle  that  ought  to  be  developed 
and  not  abandoned. 

649.  The  position  of  Ireland  about  industrial  de- 
velopment is,  as  Mr.  Balfour  said  on  Friday,  quite 
different  to  that  of  other  portions  of  the  United  King- 
dom— Ireland  is  trying  to  revive  industries  that  have 
been  abolished? — Yes. 

650.  You  pointed  that  out  in  the  Recess  Committee’s 
report  yourself  ? — Yes,  I have  drawn  the  distinction. 

651.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  ancient  history  ? 
— I can  only  say  I never  made  that  answer,  though  I 
have  been  accused  of  doing  so. 

652.  Oh,  no,  I don’t  mean  you,  because  I take  you  as 
a champion  of  the  other  side,  but  you  have  heard  the 


objection  that  it  is  bringing  up  matters  of  ancient  May  3, 1908. 
history  ?— I have  heard  that  view  taken.  R-  htfcon 

653.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  statement  ? yj,f]jorace’ 


-Rightly  stated  there  is  a good  deal  in  it,  but  I have  piunkett, 


often  heard  it  stated  in  the  wrong  way.  When  our  past  j_. 
disabilities  and  distresses  and  past  misgovernment  are 
brought  up  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  the  best  of 
things  as  they  *are  then  I think  it  is  a vicious  doctrine, 
but  when  it  is  brought  up  as  a reason  for  putting  forth 
greater  efforts,  and  also  for  claiming  greater  facilities 
for  educating  ourselves  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  then 
I think  the  argument  is  altogether  sound,  and  the  more 
it  is  used  the  better. 

654.  That  would  be  a claim  for  virtually  a sort  of 
restitution  for  wh,at  the  State  has  already  done.  The 
State  killed  the  industries,  and  now  we  are  asking, 
with  a great  deal  of  equity,  for  State  aid  to  revive  the 
industries;  do  you  take  that  view? — I have  always 
argued,  in  my  own  small  way,  upon  those  lines,  al- 
though I have  not  taken  the  extreme  view  that  some 
of  the  champions  take.  I don’t  think  I have  taken  a 
very  popular  line  in  the  matter,  but  I have  always  felt 
that  Ireland  is  distinctly  entitled  to  very  exceptional 
treatment,  but  I would  much  rather  have  the  excep- 
tional treatment  on  the  line  of  education  than  on  any 
other  line,  and  it  is  on  that  line  we  get  the  least. 

(Mr.  Micks). — The  interference  with  the  Irish  trade 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  ; this 
(produced),  is  the  original  edition  of  a book  which  was 
written  at  that  time  to  protest  against  the  legislation 
that  was  about  to  be  passed.  That  is  the  book  of 
William  Molyneux  in  1698.  It  does  not  look  like 
very  ancient  history.  What  I mean  is  that  from  the 
way  people  talk  about  ancient  history  you  might 
suppose  that  the  Irish  claim  was  founded  on  the 
deciphering  of  Ogham  writings ; but  here  is  a book 
published  then,  that  is  fresh  and  in  good  condition- 
at  the  present  day.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,, 
what  happened  that  book  and  a book  written  in  the- 
same  style  subsequently  by  Hely  Hutchinson,  the  Pro- 
vost. I may  tell  you  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  • 
of  Commons  in  Westminster,  and  also  Hely  Hutchin- 
son's, to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the- 
sentence  was  carried  out,  and  it  is  a rather  rare  book . 
in  consequence. 

655.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I noticed  you  said  that  you 
sold  out  that  particular  industry  relating  to  horticul- 
ture and  jams  ; you  said  in  connection  with  that  that 
you  had  started  forty-six  new  industries  ? — No ; four 


656.  What  kind  of  industries  were  they;  did  they 
grow  out  of  these  ? — Yes ; we  sold  out  our  machinery 
to  private  firms  that  were  in  a similar  business,  to 
take  over  these  new  processes,  which  we  had  intro-  - 
duced. 

657.  In  addition  to  that  the  others  followed? — Yes. 

658.  (Chairman). — You  have  covered  the  ground 
pretty  well  now ; I don’t  know  whether  there  are  any 
other  observations  you  wish  to  make  before  we  rise. 
The  headings  before  me  seem  to  have  been  dealt  with  - 
very  fully  ? — I have  an  immense  amount  of  further 
material  on  this  subject,  but  I am  quite  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Committee 
that  it  should  be  gone  into  now ; it  will  all  come  out 
in  detail,  and  one  thing  I think  I might  ask  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  after  they  have  gone  fully  into  the  facts, 
which  have  been  briefly  referred  to,  and  further  dis- 
cussed the  questions,  which  have  only  been  introduced! 
at  this  meeting,  I might  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
recalled  and  dealing  with  the  particular  point  of  the 
Department’s  educational  and  industrial  policy. 

(Chairman). — I am  quite  sure  the  Committee  will 
be  desirous  to  have  anything  you  may  have  to  say  in 
future,  it  will  come  very  much  better  when  we  have  got 
more  facts  and  some  experience  in  particular  cases  in 
our  minds.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  now  that  we  can 
carry  this  stage  much  further. 

659.  (Mr.  Brovm). — There  is  one  question  I would 
like  to  ask;  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  appointments  on  the  staff ; have  they  given  you 
satisfaction  in  their  work  ?— Well,  I am  very  glad  to 
have  been  asked  that  question,  because,  while  personally 
I am  not  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I know  I have  provoked  it  by  always  say- 
ing in  public  very  much  what  I thought ; I do  feel 
very  deeply  the  criticism  upon  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment, which  is  partly  I know,  directed  at  myself, 
and  I daresay,  more  or  less  justifiably.  I greatly  re- 
sent  the  attacks  on  the  officers;  it  is  very 
hard  on  these  men,  especially  the  men,  who 
for  reasons  I have  explained  fully,  had  to  be  asked  to 
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come  to  Ireland  from  other  countries.  Now,  in  no 
single  case,  was  one  of  these  men  known  to  me 
personally.  I am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  my  friends 
now,  but  they  were  utterly  unknown  to  me;  I only 
knew  them  by  their  educational  record  and  their  re- 
cord for  work.  During  a fairly  busy  life  I have  been 
associated  with  a large  amount  of  work,  both  public 
and  private,  and  I have  never  worked  with  a body  of 
men  who  have  given  such  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
their  work,  and  to  helping  each  other,  as  these  men  have 
given.  I wanted  an  opportunity  to  say  that.  I don’t 
want  to  say  more  now,  because  the  Committee  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  having  these  men — as  many  as 
they  like — before  them.  They  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
their  capacity  by  examining  them,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  visit  and  inspect  their  work  for  themselves, 
and  I hope  that,  in  the  report  of  this  Committee,  they 
will  give  their  opinion  definitely  as  to  how  these  men, 
who  nave  done  the  first,  and  probably  the  hardest  work 
for  the  Department,  have  discharged  their  duties.  I 
am  glad  to  have  had  | an  opportunity  of  saying 
so  much.  In  conclusion  I would  like  to  say 
to  this  Committee  one  thing  I said  to  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  at  their  last  meeting  about  the  nature 


of  the  work  that  we  are  doing  now,  and  the  way  that  it 
ought  to  be  judged.  The  last  time  that  the  Council 
met  I had  to  deal  with  some  rather  vigorous 
criticisms  which  had  come  under  my  notice 
as  to  the  large  expenditure  of  our  Department  and 
poverty  of  results.  After  giving  the  Council  facts  and 
figures,  which  gave  them,  probably,  a better  idea  than 
they  ever  had  before,  of  the  work  which  actually  had 
been  achieved,  I used  words  which  I think  I may 
fairly  repeat  to  this  Committee.  I said:  “It  jg 
foundation-laying  it  is  true,  but  the  foundations  are 
being  well  and  truly  laid.  I have  heard  it  said  by 
those  who  employ  a metaphor  more  appropriate  to 
our  work — ‘ You  ask  to  be  known  by  your  fruits ; we 
6ee  no  fruits.’  Well,  we  have  some  fruits  to  show. 
But  now,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  our  work  must 
be  known  chiefly  by  its  roots,  and,  alas!  in  these 
feverish  days  no  one  seems  to  care  about  roots  except 
those  whose  impatience  fills  them  with  a desire  to  pull 
them  up  and  see  how  our  young  plants  are  growing.” 
We  hope  that  this  Committee  will  go  thoroughly  into 
the  whole  work  of  the  Department,  and  will  see 
whether,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  we  can  increase  the 
rate  of  our  progress. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  MAY  29th,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 
Present : — - 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.b.,  k.c.  ( Chairman ). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  L.  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Ogilvie.  j Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  examined. 


May  29,  1908 


660.  {Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ? 
—Yes. 

661.  And  I believe  you  have  prepared  the  heads  of 
the  evidence  which  you  wish  to  give ; I think  I can- 
not do  better  than  leave  you  to  follow  your  own  course? 
Before  proceeding  I ask  the  leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  a brief  personal  explanation.  I do 
so  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  understand  cer- 
tain exceptional  circumstances  of  my  position  which 
enable  me  to  deal  d'ore  freely  with  some  matters 
than  I might  otherwise  be  prepared  to  do ; and 
that  they  may  moreover  kindly  grant  me  some 
indulgence  in  my  endeavours  to  explain  the  Depart- 
ment’s organisation  and  work.  I was  one  of  those 
who  shared  in  founding  or  bringing  the  Department 
into  being.  As  a member  of  the  Recess  Committee, 
and  the  member  who  acted  as  its  honorary  secretary, 
I took  a considerable  part  in  devising  the  policy  and 
the  constitution  for  the  proposed  Department  which  the 
Recess  Committee  adopted,  and  which  is  described  in 
their  Report.  I also  had  the  honour  of  preparing  that 
report.  I took  part  in  all  the  efforts  which  followed 
to  get  the  country  and  the  Government  to  adopt  the 
policy,  in  the  negotiations  between  the  Committee  and 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  framing  of 
measures  intended  to  give  effect  to  it,  and  in  the  actual 
promotion  through  the  House  of  the  Bill  which  finally 
became  law.  When,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  I 
was  asked  to  take  office  in  the  new  Department  I de- 
clined at  first.  I felt  I could  help  the  work  better  in 
a position  of  greater  freedom,  from  the  outside,  or, 
if  connected  with  the  institution  at  all,  only  in  such 
a capacity  as  that  of  unpaid  member  of  one  of  the 
Boards.  I had  other  objections  to  which  I need  not 
refer.  Afterwards  it  was  put  to  me  strongly  from 
various  quarters  and  by  the  Vice-President  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  this  posi- 
tion; that  having  taken  such  responsibility  in  con- 
nexion with  bringing  this  novel  scheme  into  being,  I 
was  bound  to  take  some  part  in  connexion  with  getting 
it  to  work  ; that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  undertaking  as 
to  the  non-party  character  of  the  scheme  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Bill  had  been  accepted  by  the 
different  parties,  and  because  the  scheme  had  to  so 
great  an  extent  to  be  voluntarily  worked  through  the 
new  popularly-elected  local  bodies,  it  was  important 
that  one  of  the  two  chief  posts  should  be  held  by  a man 
belonging  to  the  popular  paTty  ; that  as  the  Department 
would  have  so  much  to  do  with  education  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  one  of  the  two  chief  posts  should  be  held 
by  a Catholic ; and  that  I had  special  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  work  to  be  done.  These  considerations 
at  length  decided  me  to  be  willing  to  accept  the  post. 
In  informing  the  Government  of  this  decision  I 
thought  it  right  to  remind  them  before  they  made  the 
appointment  that  my  political  views  were  unchanged 
though  I was  out  of  politics,  and  of  course  in  any  case 
would  not  allow  my  political  views  to  interfere  with 
the  impartial  discharge  of  whatever  public  duties  I 
might  undertake.  Fully  understanding  this  point, 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  that 
of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Vice-President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1900,  formally  offered  me  the  post,  and  I 
accepted.  Subsequently,  when  my  appointment  was 
attacked  by  the  Unionist  party,  and  Mr.  Plunkett’s 
seat  in  South  Dublin  was  endangered  on  that  account, 
I offered  my  resignation  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour;  but 


he  insisted  that  I should  remain.  Having  joined  the  j{r.  Thomas 
Department  under  these  circumstances,  I entered  upon  p,  Qju. 
the  work  which  I am  now  about  to  explain  as  if  upon 
the  work  of  my  life — I mention  this  that  you  may 
understand  and  perhaps  kindly  allow  for  the  spirit  in 
which  I come  before  you — giving  np  to  it  all  my  leisure 
and  even  at  the  cost  of  my  health,  so  that  for  five 
years  I did  not  take  a regular  vacation,  and  then  only 
when  my  health  had  broken  down.  For  these  more 
than  six  years  I have  been  working  loyally  and  unitedly 
with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  taking  my  share  in  organ- 
ising the  Department,  in  shaping  its  policy,  co-ordi- 
nating and  unifying  its  various  activities,  guiding  the 
work  of  colleagues,  some  of  whom  being  strangers  were 
at  first  necessarily  under  disadvantages  when  adapt- 
ing their  work  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in. 
endeavouring  to  make  the  work  and  the  institutiom 
understood  by  and  acceptable  to  representative  mem 
and  bodies  of  all  types  and  creeds.  When,  therefore, 
that  work  comes  to  be  brought  up  before  this  Com- 
mittee for  consideration,  yon  will,  I am  sure,  realise  - 
the  sense  of  responsibility  I feel  in  appearing  as  one- 
of  its  expounders  and  defenders,  and  perhaps  will  allow  ■ 
me,  if  I need  it,  a certain  freedom  in  the  way  in. 
which,  in  the  exercise  of  that  responsibility,  I may 
think  it  right  to  present  our  case.  May  I also  say 
that  as  the  work  of  the  Department,  the  magnitude-  ■ 
of  which  you  will  better  appreciate  at  a later  stage, 
has  to  be  carried  on  and  cannot  even  be  relaxed  pend- 
ing this  inquiry,  I have  not  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  myself  to  meet  you  as  I could 
have  wished.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  give  me  your 
indulgence  on  this  score  also.  I come  before  you 
gladly ; and  my  most  earnest  hope,  and  that  of  my 
colleagues,  now  that  this  inquiry  has  begun,  is  that  it 
will  be  as  thorough  and  as  searching  as  you  can  make 
it.  One  word  more.  A public  inquiry,  to  do  pre- 
cisely what  you  are  to  do,  is,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
unprecedented.  The  circumstances  are  unprecedented, 
and  in  some  ways  your  procedure  will  probably 
have  to  be  so  too.  Though  not  of  that  mind' 
at  first,  I am  glad  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  the 
press  and  the  public.  It  means  that  there  is  added  to 
you  as  a jury  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  a proper  jury 
to  consider  this  question.  For  you  are  examining  into 
one  of  the  governing  authorities  of  the  nation,  a De- 
partment of  State  representative  of  the  Crown,  of' 
Parliament,  and  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  constructed  by  the  will  of  the  Irish 
people  of  all  parties,  and  is  the  first  representative 
institution  of  the  kind  in  their  possession.  It  is 
furthermore,  only  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence. 

Such  an  institution  is  a national  asset ; and  what- 
ever be  its  imperfections  and  mistakes — and  like  all 
human  institutions  it  is  of  course  imperfect—' what- 
ever the  failings  of  those  who  have  been  working  it, 
or  the  extraneous  considerations  affecting  it  at  the- 
moment — all  these  being  matters  for  amendment, 
which  can  be  considered  separately  and  apart — I wish 
to  say  respectfully  to  that  larger  jury,  if  I may,  that 
we  cannot  as  a people,  at  so  early  a stage,  consider  the- 
question  of  subverting  the  actual  structure  of  the  in- 
stitution which  we  have  thus  created,  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  national  fickleness  and  inconstancy 
of  resolution.  From  the  beginning  it  was  foreseen 
and  pointed  out  that  a period  of  difficulty,  of  impa- 
tience for  results,  would  have  to  be  lived  throughy  aa 
was  tbe  case  with  other  Departments  of  the  same  kind, 
whose  best  fruit  was  bound  to  be  slow  in  appearing. 
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I respectfully  submit  that  apart  from  such  amend- 
ments or  corrections  as  it  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  suggest  in  the  matters  I have  indicated,  the  only 
changes  that  should  be  seriously  taken  account  of  at 
this  stage  are  those  which  may  be  necessitated  by  any 
contemplated  change  in  the  general  government  of 
Ireland/  in  order  to  bring  this,  as  well  as  other  Irish 
Departments,  under  the  control  of  a new  authority, 
and  such  changes  as  may  be  needed  to  extend  its 
powers  in  any  useful  direction  in  which  they  have  been 
shown  to  be  too  restricted.  I propose  now  to  divide 
my  evidence  into  two  main  parts,  one  descriptive  of 
the  organization  of  the  Department  and  the  other  of 
its  work. 

662.  Very  well,  then  we  will  deal  with  organization  ? 
— I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  organization  of 
the  Department.  As  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
and  Boards,  you  have  already  learned  a good  deal  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  I will  not  "b  over  the 
ground  which  has  been  covered  by  the  Vice-President’s 
evidence.  I will  confine  myself  in  this  connexion  to 
certain  points  as  to  which  ambiguity  exists.  The  chief 
of  these  points  are : —(1)  the  nominative  element  in 
the  constitution  of  these  bodies  ; (2)  the  question  of 
altering  the  nature  of  their  powers  ; (3)  the  constitu- 
tional position  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  them. 
Before  dealing  with  these  points,  however,  I think  it 
will  be  best  if  I first  try  to  give  you  a brief  account 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Department  itself.  This 
will  help  to  a clearer  understanding  of  the  relations 
of  the  Department  to  these  representative  bodies,  to 
which  we  can  then  return.  Let  me  premise  that  the 
Department,  as  defined  in  our  First  Annual  Report, 
is  “ so  constituted  as  to  be  representative  at  once  of 
the  Crown,  the  recently  created  local  government 
bodies  of  the  country,  and  those  classes  of  the  people 
with  whom  its  work  is  chiefly  concerned,”  and  that  its 
function  is  to  “aid,  improve,  and  develop  the  agricul- 
ture, fisheries,  and  other  industries  of  Ireland  in  so 
far  as  may  be  proper  to  such  a Department,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  self- 
reliance  of  the  people.”  In  the  words  of  the  same  re- 
port the  organisation  of  the  Department  has  been 
carried  out  so  far  as  it  has  gone  “in  careful  observance 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  purpose 
behind  its  various  functions,  whether  these  directly 
concern  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industries, 
the  promotion  of  technical  instruction,  the  collection 
and  publication  of  information,  or  the  administration 
of  laws  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  disease 
amongst  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  and  fraud  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  requirements  and  produce."  How 
this  essential  unity  underlies  and  controls  the  various 
functions  of  the  Department  and  constitutes  an  inti- 
mate relation  between  them  will,  I hope,  plainly  ap- 
pear as  this  examination  proceeds.  This  unity  is,  in 
fact,  the  leading  principle  of  the  Agriculture  and 
lechmcal  Instruction  Act,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Department  has  been  devised  with  a view  to  giving 
effect  to  it.  The  office  of  Vioe-President,  as  explained 
to  you  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  by  Sir  Horace 
llunkett,  was  intended  by  Parliament  to  be  Minis- 
terial m its  character.  However  the  special  circum- 
• stances  of  the  last  six  years  may  have  affected 
the  question;  this  is  the  theory  on  which  the 
Department  was  organised  and  on  which  its  ad- 
ministration has  been  carried  out  since  it  was  estab- 
lished. Sir  Kenelm  Digby  will  understand  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  office  of  Secretary  and  its  relations  with 
that  of  the  Ministerial  head  of  the  Department  when 
Sal  r WS  anal°g°us  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
an  English  Department  which  is  that  of  chief  per- 
. manent  official.  ^ 


663.  The  Secretary  representing  the  permanent 
head  of  an  English  Department  ?— Yes  ; the  Depart- 
™ was  constituted  expressly  on  the  lines  of  the 
great  English  public  departments,  and  is  the  onlv 
department  in  the  Irish  service  so  constituted.  This 

“ft  °°  70,i  this-that  all  the  minutes  of 

arSecreta^?lYees  Partment  W°uld  C°me  before 

JSt;  Everyone  ?_AU  those  that  needed  the  sanction 
■either  of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Vice-President. 

666.  I suppose  every  head  of  a branch  would  have 
a certain  amount  of  discretion  whether  the  final  order 


in  the  matter  before  him  went  further  or  not,  Was  | 
put  before  you  or  not,  and  in  the  same  way  you  would  f 
have  discretion  whether  you  sent  it  on  to  the  Vice- 
President  or  not? — Exactly. 

667.  That  of  course  is  the  practice  followed  in  the 
English  Departments  ; there  is  a certain  amount  of  die-  ’ 
cretion  at  every  stage  whether  the  thing  goes  further 
or  not?— Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  explained  this  consti- 
tution  to  Parliament  in  his  speeches  on  the  Bill  the 
chief  precedents  he  had  in  mind  being  those  of  the  i 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  English  Local  Government  I 
Board.  In  a Departmental  minute  dated  21st  Nov-  ' 
ember,  1899,  he  wrote: — “The  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant  Secretaries  of  the  new  Department  are  not  com- 
parable to  the  officers  of  similar  title  attached  to  the 
Irish  Local  Government  Board,  but  rather  to  the 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  English 
Local  Government  Board  and  to  the  Vice-President 
and  Commissioners  of  the  Irish.  This  was  thoroughly 
understood  between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  myself these'are  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  words 
“ at  the  time  that  the  Bill  was  in  preparation."  ! 
Though  the  Act  created  new  machinery  and  new  ■ 
powers,  a large  portion  of  its  intention  was  to  bring  i 
order  and  simplicity  where  correlated  action  was  not 
properly  provided  for  before.  Many  functions  which 
were  kindred  to  each  other,  and  which  all  bore  in  f 
some  manner  upon  State  aid  for  agricultural  or  in-  ! 
dustrial  development,  had  been  previously  scattered  I 
amongst  different  Departments,  such  as  the  Land 
Commission,  the  Registrar-General’s  Department,  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  In- 
spectors of  Irish  Fisheries,  the  Board  of  National 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Ken- 
sington. These  functions  were  transferred  to  the  new 
Department,  and  part  of  its  task  was  to  group  them 
systematically  in  connection  with  the  new  powers  and 
work  of  the  Department,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to 
administrative  order.  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that 
economy  and  efficiency  were  thus  secured  by  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  analogous  functions  which  had  pre- 
viously been  divided  amongst  other  Departments ; and 
that  these  amalgamated  functions,  which  involved  the 
transference  of  staffs  and  expenditure,  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  cost  and  work  of 
the  Department  as  a whole.  The  statutory  aim  of 
the  Department— to  use  a broad  generalisation,  which 
includes  in  a wide  sense  the  aim  of  its  educational 
work — may  be  said  to  be  to  promote  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  To  that  purpose  all  the 
various  powers  and  functions  entrusted  to  it,  whether 
transferred  or  new,  were  capable  of  being  applied  and 
should  be  applied ; and  it  is  my  opinion,  confirmed 
after  six  years’  experience,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exercise  any  of  them,  or  practically  any  of  them, 
at  the  present  stage— at  any  rate,  thoroughly — in  the 
general  interest,  unless  they  were  all  included,  as  they 
are  here,  under  a common  direction.  In  organising 
the  Department  according  to  this  conception  of  its 
purpose,  we  allotted  the  different  sections  of  its  work 
to  a number  of  separate  branches,  each  of  which  is 
manned  by  a specially  qualified  staff,  and  has  at  its 
head  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  head  of  branch,  who  is 
a highly  trained  expert  or  administrative  officer. 
Each  branch  is  thus  in  a position  to  concentrate  its 
entire  energy  and  expert  skill  upon  its  special  task, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  work  is  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  general  purpose  of  the  Act,  and  gains 
from  having  behind  it  the  resources  of  the  whole  De- 
partment. The  machinery  for  general  direction  and  ' 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  these  branches  is  pro-  j 
vided  in  the  offices  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  ' 
Secretary.  The  branches  or  groups  under  which  the  t 
Department  has  so  far  divided  its  work  are  the  follow-  j 
“g=— (°)  Secretariat,  (6)  Agricultural  Branch,  (e)  1 
lechmcal  Instruction  Branch,  (d)  Fisheries  Branch,  > 
(e)  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch,  (?)  Veterinary  1 
Branch,  (g)  Transit  and  Markets,  (A)  Accounts 
Branch,  (i)  Science  and  Art  Institutions:  i.  Royal 
G?Ue|e  of  Science,  ii.  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
m.  Museum,  iv.  Botanic  Gardens,  v.  National 
Library,  vi.  Geological  Survey.  The  Secretariat  is  a 
staff  rather  than  a branch,  and  its  purpose  is  to  facili-  • 
tate  the  Secretary  and,  through  him,  the  Vice-Presi-  (| 
dent  m dealing  with  the  branches  as  a whole.  I will 
refer  more  particularly  to  its  functions  presently.  ; 
Agricultural  Branch.— At  the  head  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Branch  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  |] 
Agriculture,  one  of  the  two  Assistant  Secretaries  men-  1 
tioned  in  the  Act.  This  branch  deals  with  all  that  | 
comes  broadly  and  ordinarily  under  the  head  of  agri- 
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■culture  including  forestry,  horticulture,  dairying, 
JV  breeding  of  horses,  live  stock,  poultry,  and  so  forth, 
and  agricultural  education.  The  functions  which 
were  feransf erred  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
■Education  in  connection  with  the  Albert  College  and 
•the  Munster  Institute  are  exercised  by  the  Depart- 
ment through  this  branch,  and  these  two  institutions 
’have  been  adapted  and  developed  so  as  to  take  their 
ulace  in  the  new  and  general  system  of  agricultural 
■education  which  the  Department  have  organised. 
The  branch  has  also  a special  relation  with  the  follow- 
fine  other  transferred  institutions : — The  Royal  College 
of  Science,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  and  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  The  present  Assistant 
Secretary  in  respect  of  Agriculture  is  Professor  James 
U.  Campbell,  b.sc.,  who  was  formerly  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Leeds  and  Director 
of  Agriculture  for  the  County  of  York.  This  is  not 
the  proper  place  or  occasion  to  speak  in  testimony  of 
Professor  Campbell  or  the  other  officers  like  him  who 
have  collaborated  with  the  Vice-President  and  myself 
in  this  work.  But  I can  only  endorse  what  Sir 
"Horace  Plunkett  has  said  of  these  colleagues  one  and 
all.  The  Department  has  been  singularly  fortunate 
in  inducing  such  men  to  help  them. 

668.  What  is  Professor  Campbell’s  title  ? — Assistant 
Secretary  in  respect  of  Agriculture. 

* 669.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  he  still  retain  his  Pro- 
fessorship ? — No,  no. 


670.  (Chairman). — Is  that  a new  office — I have  got 
before  me  the  estimates  for  1906  ; I don’t  see  that  title 
there  ? — It  is  mentioned  in  the  Act.  Professor 
■Campbell  is  assisted  in  his  branch  by  a staff 

of  agricultural  inspectors  and  other  expert  .officers, 
and  by  administrative  assistants  with  a clerical  staff 
-under  them.  How  the  extensive  and  varied  work  of 
his  branch  is  organised  amongst  this  staff  he  will 
explain  to  you  himself  when  he  comes  before 
you.  I,  too,  shall  be  glad  to  go  into  any  particulars 
■on  the  subject  at  a later  stage  if  the  Committee  desire 
it. . The  work  the  Department  does  through  this 
branch  involves  an  immense  scheme  of  organisation  of 
State  aid  to  agriculture  in  all  its  more  modern  forms, 
through  the  statutory  committees  of  the  local  autho- 
rities of  the  country,  and  directly  by  the  Department 
itself.  This  system  includes  a scheme  of  agricultural 
education,  beginning  with  itinerant  instruction  in  the 
counties  on  the  lines  so  well  known  in  Continental  and 
American  administration,  and  developing  through 
winter  schools  of  agriculture,  agricultural  stations  at 
which  farm  apprentices  are  taught,  a forestry  school, 
and  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  at  Glasnevin, 
which  represents  a grade  of  agricultural  education 
intermediate  between  the  local  schools  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  at  which  is  provided  higher  agri- 
cultural education  of  the  highest  type  for  the  training 
of  agricultural  experts.  The  educational  scheme  in 
eludes  also  a corresponding  provision  for  the  education 
of  girls  of  the  rural  districts,  beginning  with  itinerant 
instruction  in  domestic  economy,  poultry-keeping, 
butter-making,  and  going  through  rural  schools  of 
domestic  economy  up  to  a grade  at  which  those  likely 
to  prove  teachers  in  these  subjects  are  taught  at  the 
Munster  Institute. 


671.  You  don’t  distinguish  at  first  between  those 
who  are  trained  to  become  teachers  and  those 
trained  for  more  practical  purposes? — Not  at  that 
stage ; those  who  are  likely  to  become  teachers  are 
selected  at  the  Munster  Institute.  Besides  edu- 
cation, the  schemes,  as  administered  through  this 
branch,  include  schemes  worked  through  the  local 
authorities  and  financed,  partly  from  their  rates  and 
partly  from  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department, 
for  encouraging  improvement  in  tillage,  live-stock, 
horses,  poultry-keeping,  butter-making,  horticulture, 
bee-keeping,  flax-growing. 

672.  Up  to  this  point  I think  it  has  been  purely  edu- 
cation?— Purely  education;  now  it  is  direct.  The 
Branch  deals  through  the  central  staff,  with  various 
investigations  and  special  work  undertaken  in  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  industries. 
To  this  I will  refer  further  on  in  the  second  part  of 
my  evidence,  and  you  will  hear  of  them  in  far  greater 
detail  from  the  direct  head  of  the  branch. 

673.  I suppose  what  you  are  now  giving  us  is 
a general  outline,  and  you  will  leave  the  details  of  the 
particular  branches  to  the  witnesses  who  come  after- 
wards ? — Yes ; I am  giving  the  general  idea.  All  this 
is  new  work,  which  had  never  before  been  carried  out 


in  Ireland.  Highly  technical,  educational,  and  varied  May  20,  1936. 
as  it  is,  most  of  it  is  carried  out  and  locally  ad-  TT~ 
ministered  through  the  county  committees  of  the  local  p Pqjj,  on,a* 
authorities  which  have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  I 
will  refer  presently  to  the  effects  which  I think  this 
system  has  had  in  training  and  developing  the  ad- 
ministrative capacities  of  the  local  bodies  who  have 
been  engaged  in  it.  The  Agricultural  Branch,  though 
its  staff,  like  that  of  all  the  other  branches,  is  on  the 
Civil  Service  establishment,  and  paid  from  the 
Parliamentary  vote,  deals  exclusively  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Endowment  Fund  in  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Board. 

674.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  whole  staff? — Practically 
the  whole  staff. 


675.  Some  of  it  is  paid  out  of  the  Endowment  Fund  ? 

— The  whole  central  staff  is  paid  out  of  the  Vote, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  officers  for  whom 
the  Agricultural  Board  has  voted  the  salaries.  I will  ex- 
plain about  these  officers  later  on.  From  time  to  time 
pressure  of  work  has  necessitated  the  addition  of  an 
officer  to  the  agricultural  staff,  and,  pending  the 
negotiation  with  the  Treasury  for  getting  him  placed 
on  the  establishment,  the  Agricultural  Board  has 
agreed  to  pay  his  salary. 

676.  Was  it  re-imbursed  by  the  Vote  afterwards? — 
Sometimes,  not  always. 

677.  (Chairman). — That  you  grudge? — Naturally. 

We  would  like  to  keep  all  that  off  the  Endowment- 
Fund.  I now  come  to  the  Technical  Instruction- 
Branch.  At  the  head  of  this  Branch  is  the 
other  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Fletcher, 
f.g.s.  Besides  the  new  work  of  organising  a system 
of  technical  instruction,  this  branch  deals  with,  and 
brings  into  co-ordination  with  the  new  work,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  grant  for  Science  and  Art  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  administration  of  the  grant  in  aid  of  j 
technical  instruction  as  defined  by  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act  of  1899,  duties  which  were  transferred 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington.  The 
Branch  is  concerned  also  with  two  of  the  transferred 
institutions — the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Science.  The  staff  of  this  Branch  in- 
cludes a number  of  science,  technical,  industrial  and 
art  inspectors,  as  well  as  a complement  of  administra- 
tive and  clerical  officers.  One  of  its  first  duties  was 
to  organise,  in  connection  with  the  local  authorities  in 
practically  every  city,  town,  and  county  in  Ireland,  a 
scheme  of  technical  instruction,  which  was  related, 
wherever  possible,  to  existing  industries,  and  devised 
with  a view  to  developing  the  industrial  efficiency  of  ■ 
those  who  received  it.  Through  this  Branch  the  De-  I 
partment  carry  out  the  most  important  educational 
reform  of  organising,  under  a revised  programme  of 
science  and  art  grants,  a system  of  instruction  in  ex-  : 
peri  mental  science,  drawing,  manual  instruction,  and 
domestic  economy  in  day  secondary  schools;  a system 
which  must  lie  at  the  root  of  a sound  scheme  of  techni- 
cal education  as  well  as  play  its  part  in  the  general 
education  of  a progressive  country.  This  work  was  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  a manner  which  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  later.  Provision  is  made  through  this  Branch, 
also,  for  the  training  of  teachers  intended  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  subjects  included  in  the  scope 
of  these  schemes.  The  system  of  training  includes 
provision  at  central  institutions  like  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  and  Irish 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  scholarships 
held  abroad,  courses  for  manual  instructors,  and 
special  summer  courses  for  completing  the  training  m 
science  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  A close  re- 
lation of  the  work  of  the  Branch,  with  the  stimulation 
of  industries,  is  maintained.  I have  given  you  here 
the  mere  catch-headings.  I will  allude  to  this_  sub- 
ject generally  again,  and  you  will  hear  it  in  detail 
from  Mr.  Fletcher.  This  Branch,  too,  has  particu- 
larly close  relations  with  the  local  authorities. 
The  Technical  Instruction  Branch,  like  the  Agricul- 
tural Branch,  deals  with  the  Endowment  Fund,  whi:h 
is  administered  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction.  But  it  deals  also  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  important  grants  coming  from  the 
Parliamentary  Vote,  the  Science  and  Art  grants  for 
the  Department’s  revised  programme  for  day  secondary 
schools,  and  the  similar  grants  on  the  Department  a 
revised  programme  for  evening  schools.  These  are  the 
analogues  of  the  Science  and  Art  grants  of  the  English 
system.  ^ 
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Mny  20,  1906.  The  head  of  the  Fisheries  Branch  is  Mr.  W.  Spots- 
Mc.  Thomas  wood  Green,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries, 
V.  GilL  •whose  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  • Green’s  staff  includes  another  inspector  (Mr. 
Lane),  who  exercises  with  him.  the  judicial  functions 
wMcn  are  part  of  the  duties  cast  upon  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  Fishery  Acts;  a scientific 
adviser;  Mr.  Holt ; a principal  clerical  officer.  Mr. 
Dowling ; an  engineer,  Mr.  Oliver ; an  expert  and 
clerical  staff.  The  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  had 
no  funds  at  their  disposal  for  fishery  development  ex- 
cept the  loan  funds,  out  of  which  loans  were  made  to 
fishermen  for  the  purchase  of  boats  and  gear. 

678.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  loan  fund? — A 
Parliamentary  grant  coming  through  the  Board  of 
Works,  which  represents  the  Treasury  in  Ireland. 

. (Mr.  Micks). — Originally  it  was  the  surplus  of  some 
famine  -funds  handed  over  to  the  Government  about 
1827— a reproductive  loan  fund. 

- (Witness). — These  loans  continue  under  the  present 
system,  and  there  have  been  added  to  the  Fisheries, 
from  the  funds  of  the  Department,  a special  sum  of 
£10,000  for  Sea  Fisheries  and  votes  which  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  makes  from  time  to  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  inland  fisheries  and  for  scientific 
research. . 

679.  (Chairman). — That  £10,000  is  annual? — It  is 
annual  and  is  named  in  the  Act.  The  new  duties 
which  the  Department'  exercises  in  connection  with 
fisheries  include  the  policing  of  the  fishery  grounds,  a 
■duty  which  had  at  one  time  been  discharged  by  the 
Admiralty  but  had  for  some  time  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  been  discontinued  by  them. 

680.  Have  you  no  assistance  from  the  Admiralty  ? — 
Not  in  this  work. 

681.  In  Scotland  there  is  an  Admiralty  vessel? — 
The  Admiralty  give  assistance  in  connection  with 
breaches  of  the  law  by  trawlers  belonging  to  foreign 
countries.  These  very  rarely  come  in  as  depredators  into 
our  three  mile- limit.  Within  the  three  mile  limit  the 
work  is  altogether  done  by  the  Department.  For  this 
purpose  the  Department  maintain  a cruiser,  the 
"Helga,”  which  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  steamer,  the 
‘ Granuaile.”  By  this  means  the  protection  of  the 
fishery  grounds  has  been  efficiently  carried  out. 

682.  Are  they  manned  by  officials  of  the  Department 

—none  of  the  ordinary  police  force  ?— No.  The  Helga 
was  bought  by  the  Department  and  is  entirely  main- 
tained out  of  that  £10,000  for  sea  fisheries.  By  this 
means  the  protection  of  the  fishery  grounds  has  been 
efficiently  carried  out  and  the  illegal  depredations  of 
steam  trawlers  within  the  three  mile  limit  have  been 
practically  stopped.  The  other  new  duties  were : aid- 
ing  in  connection  with  fishery  piers  and  harbours  ; 
the  development  of  a system  of  telegraphic  intelligence, 
as  to  markets,  for  the  benefit  of  fishermen  during  the 
season  ; the  improvement  of  oyster  fisheries  ; subsidising 
the  establishment  of  hatcheries  for  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  salmon,  as  well  as  aid  to  Boards  of  Conserva- 
tors for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  fishing  rights 
under  their  charge.  66 

6^.  Was  the  work  of  the  inland  fishery  new  of  was  it 
handed  over  by  statute  ?— Dealing  with  inland  fisheries 
. a formerly  exercised  by  the  fishery 

inspectors.  They  administered  the  fishery  laws  and 
acted  m a judicial  capacity  in  regard  to  inquiries  and 
byelaws  with  regard  to  close  times.  They  still  exercise 
those  functions,  but  formerly  there  was  no  fund  for 
the  development  of  the  inland  fisheries.  Since  they 
have  come  over  to  the  Department  grants  have  been 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Board  with  a view  of  helping 
the  fisheries  m the  ways  I have  named.  Here  again 
there  is  a large  subject  to  be  inquired  into,  and  I shall 
be  prepared  to  go  into  it  further  later  on  if  necessary, 
and  Mr.  Green  will  be  able  to  answer  in  minute  detail 

WSwu1S  bl ancI1-  Th®  fmlds  °f  Fisheries 
Branch,  with  the  exception  of  the  reproductive  loan 

ment  C°me  altogetll?r  f*om  tte  Department’s  Endow- 

The  Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  Department,  and  it  has  close 

relations  with  all  the  other  branches.  Its  first  chief 

my  much  lamented  colleague,  Dr.-  William  Coyne- 
ha_s  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  G-.  S.  Adams,  m.a  His 

f«fnn«P  V°lleugUe-n  ,Mr‘  ®utler>  and  is  assisted  by 
a staff,  which  he  will  describe  to  you.  The  work  of 

Branch  inc  udes  all  the  agricultural  stati£  ±! 

viously  dealt  with  by-  the  Registrar-General,  the  Land 
Commission,  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 


Council,  and  a great  amount  of  new  statistical  inf 
mation;  the  publication  of  a number  of  reports  '°4 
the  editing  of  the  Journal  of  the  Department  ’ Tv 
Intelligence  work  includes  a series  of  most  valJhl 
inquiries  affecting  agricultural,  industrial,  and  erf8 
cational  developments  at  home  and  abroad.  I jT-'j 
not  dwell  now  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  of  tk 
Branch.  The  efficient  development  of  such  work  is' f 
the  first  importance  to  the  country,  which,  without  if 
is  heavily  handicapped  through  being  unable  to  taka’ 
true  account  of  its  economic  situation.  The  work  i 
being  developed  in  certain  ways,  some  of  which  will  k 
referred  to  later ; and  I can  only  say  of  it— what 
fact  is  true  of  practically  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
Department— that  there  are  many  developments  which 
the  Department  contemplate  for  it  that  are  only  held 
back  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  staff.  1 •• 

684.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Limitations  in  the  number? 

(Chairman). — I see  it  is  a large  staff. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  mean  limitations  in  the  number 
of  the  staff,  not  of  their  ability  ? — Quite  so. 

685.  ( C hairman) . — The  size  of  the  staff  is  accounted 
for  by  the  variety  of  the  matters  taken  over  1— Yes  ■ a 
certain  proportion  of  the  staff  came  over  from  those 
other  departments  with  the  transferred  functions. 

686.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  speaking  of  the  staff  in 
the  building,  not  the  science  and  art  staff  that  swell 
the  return  ?— Yes,  I am  speaking  now  of  the  Statistics* 
and  Intelligence  Branch. 

687.  (Chairman). — W ould  the  staff  that  is 

enumerated  here  in  the  return  for  1903  be  chiefly 
located  in  Dublin  or  do  they  comprise  clerks  else- 
where ?— That  staff  is  all  here  in  the  office. 

688.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  remark  about  the  limita- 
tion of  the  staff  did  not  apply  merely  to  the  Statistics 
and  Intelligence  Branch?— It  refers  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Branch  even  more  so. 

689.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Bat  in  applying  it  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Branch  do  you  mean  that  more  work  for  that 
branch  would  be  done  by  the  Statistical  Branch  or  by 
the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Branch  ?— No,  what  I 
said  was  that  the  fact  that  was  true  practically  of  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Department  is  true-  of  this, 
namely,  that  there  are  a good  many  other  develop- 
ments  which  it  could  undertake  but  is  debarred  simply 
by  the  limitation  in  the  number  of  the  staff. 

690.  (Chairman). — What  struck  me  at  first  sight 
was  that  the  staff  was  a very  large  one? — When 
you  hear  of  the  work  that  that  staff  is  doing,  and  the 
nature  of  it,  and  the  developments  of  it  which  can  be 
undertaken,  and  have  been  contemplated  by  the  staff, 
tu-1  rea’ise  the  point  of  what  I have  said.  With 
this_branch  the  Endowment  Fund  is  not  concerned;  it 
is  altogether  financed  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote. 
Ihe  Veterinary  Branch  is  the  former  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  practically  as  it  was, 
with  new  duties  which  the  Department  have  added  to 
it  since  they  took  it  over.  It  is  organised  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  similar  branch  in  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  virtual  administra- 
tive head  is  Mr.  Cantrell,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  exercises  in  regard  to  this  branch  functions 
analogous  to  those  of  Mr.  Anstruther,  one  of  the  four 
assistant-secretaries  of  the  British  Department.  In 
official  charge  of  the  professional  side  of  the  work  is 
. • Medley,  Chief  Veterinary  Inspector,  under  whom 
is  an  outdoor  and  indoor  staff.  The  principal  function 
of  this  branch  is  with  the  administration  of  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts— a function  which,  in  an 
agricultural  country  like  Ireland,  it  is  needless  to  say 
i® ° / u imP?rtaJlce-  So  effectively  has  this  duty 

een  discharged  by  the  officers  of  the  former  Veterinary 
Department,  administrative  and  professional,  who  are 
irtuaily  the  same  as  those  of  the  present  Veterinary 
ranch,  that  Irish  cattle  have  on  the  whole,  I think, 
the  cleanest  bill  of  health  of  any  in  the  world, 
through  this  means  has  been  entirely  stamped  out  the 
terrible  pest  of  foot-and-mouth  disease;  and  swine' 
lever,  which  was  at  one  time  a veritable  plague,  has 
been  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance.  The 
machinery  of  the  Branch  involves  the  inspection  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  cattle  at  the  ports,  the  making 
of  orders  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  various 
diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  live  stock,  and  the 
authorisation  of  local  authorities  to  make  orders  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  funds  it  deals  with  include  a“ 
grant-in-aid  from  Parliament  (which  is  divided  be- 
tween our  Department  and  the  British  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries),  for  the  suppression  of  swine 
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in  this  Branch  come  from  the  Endowment  Fund.  which  is  Mr  Moore  the  Slipermtendent  of  l*G,IL 

Through  this  Branch  the  Department  works  in  the  agricultural  anH  ^ * of,t.he  greatest  value  to  the 
closest  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  Science  and  °f  th®  ??yal  CoUege 

Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  with  a view  to  securing,  as  taB  has ereatwS « C°1Ie«e’  and  % Superin- 
far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  administration  in  work  of  ^ promotinJ  nrSwi  .DePart™ent  ^ its  new 
these  matters  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  growing  in  the  * lcai  hortieulture  and  fruit- 

As  an  annex  of  this  Branch,  administered  also  fS  h =1,1°  7‘  ,staS  of  the  Botanic 

through  Mr.  Cantrell,  are  matters  coming  under  The  Department  wi^fL^d*  ? 8tlU  u,:l,ad3uate- 
the  general  head  of  Transit  and  Markets,  which  relate  mental  Commit^’  xthe  al?  c?.f  a s™a11  Depart- 
to  the  transit  of  animals,  the  carriage  and  distribution  Prnfescnr  n,,u0?'/n?m'S  Ug  °,f  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 
of  produce,  railway  rates,  enforcement  of  the  Se  of  te^  of  tL  rTht^  0 ^^411  P6,  Cou?cil  <*  Trus- 

Food  and  Drugs  Acts  as  regards  such  articles  as  butter  a2d  fm?self  took  in  hand  the  re- 

anargarine,  and  milk,  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  eventuallv  nhtainerl S+h&  °f  the  National  Library,  and 
Stuffs  Act,  and  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of  scheme  which conseJt  of  the  Treasury  to  a 
Cattle)  Acts.  For  supervising  the  transit  of  animals  *hJ  _r  ?®y  increased  the_staff  and  improved 

under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  there  is  a small 
staff  of  Transit  Inspectors.  As  these  men  are  con- 
stantly travelling  over  the  railways  of  the  country, 
the  Department  added  to  their  duties  the  inspection  of 
all  classes  of  agricultural  and  industrial  produce  in 
transit,  and  .added  to  their  number  an  inspector 


Mr 

the  irusteeshave  now  been  , given  effect  to  and  the 
staH  is,  I believe,  adequate. 

In  April,  1905,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
wiucn  had  been  previously  administered  by  the 
English  Board  of  Education, *• 


' "y  a.  ?»»«<»»-  *j.e  Si  “ 


ferred  on  the  Department  by  Section  17  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  Act.  All  this  work 
has  a most  important  bearing  on  agricultural  and 
industrial  produce,  and  it  will  be  described  more  fully 
in  due  course. 

There  is  a group  of  central  institutions,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  which  being  con- 
cerned with  the  work  of  more  than  one  branch,  are  ad- 
ministered through  the  Secretariat.  These  are  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  the  National 
Library,  and  the  Geological  Survey.  The  Metropoli- 
tan School  of  Art  belongs  to  this  group  of  Science  and 
Art  Institutions,  but  it  is  administered  through  the 
Technical  Instruction  Branch.  All  these,  save  the 
School  of  Art,  have  undergone  reorganisation  by  the 
Department  since  they  were  taken  over  from  South 
Kensington,  and  the  School  of  Art  would  have  been 
fully  reorganised  ere  this  but  for  the  untimely  death 
of  the  late  head-master,  Mr.  Willis,  who  was  specially 
appointed  by  the  Department  in  view  of  such 


the  Committee  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science,"  m 
charge  of  the  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  and  its  work  is  now  co-ordinated  with  that 
of  the  Agriculture  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  with  the 
care  of  the  geological  collections  of  the  Museum.  ' 

None  of  these  institutions  are  maintained  out  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department.  The  expense 
is  borne  by  the  Parliamentary-  Vote. 

692.  That  applies  to  all  these?— All  these  institu- 
tmns  I have  just  described.  The  Vote  amounts  to  a 
total  of  £41,000.  There  are,  besides,  the  Accounts 
Branch  and  the  Registry.  The  , Accounts  Branch  is 
mider  the  charge  of  Mr,  Walsh,  the  clerk  in ‘ charge  of 
the  Accounts,  who  is  Treasurer  of  the  Department, 
the  Registry  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and 
its  function  is  the  usual  function  of  a Registry  in  a 
department  of  the  kind. 

693.  Keeping  the  registry  of  every  paper ’—Exactly. 

I return  to  the  Secretariat  to  explain  that  it  cn" 


organisation.  Although  the  reorganisation  of  the  staS  “lcl,Jding  the  Chief  Clerk  and  the  Senior- 

tochool  of  Art  has  thus  been  interrupted,  the  Depart-  ii  «i  * Daly’  ^hose  duty  ii:  is  to  deal  with, 

ment  have  nevertheless  introduced  certain  new  a„;.:  ,„'eL..and  __c0ryes?0fdence  com,ing  through  the 


; , introduced  certain  ‘new 

features,  aiming  specially  at  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial art  and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Royal 
College  of  Science  was  first  taken  in  hand  with 
the  object  of  better  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of  the 
■country  and  the  educational  schemes  of  the  Depart- 
ment. A Departmental  Committee— consisting  of  the 
tii W1^S : — ^iUiam  Abney,  k.c.b.;  the  Secretary 
■of  the  Department ; the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Techni- 
cal Instruction ; the  Commissioner  of  Valuation : Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  of  the  Treasury ; Mr.  W.  Harrington, 
•of  Cork;  and  Sir  James  Musgrave,  of  Belfast — was 
appointed  by  minute  of  the  Vice-President  to  deal 
■specially  with  this  reorganisation. 

691.  When  was  that  ?— 1900 


various  branches,  which  have  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Secretary  or  Vice-President.  This  is  its  principal; 
duty ; but  a very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Secretariat  which  is  done  through  the  Senior  Staff 
Officer  is  the  making  of  all  arrangements  in  connection, 
with  the  Boards,  Council,  and  Consultative  Com- 
mittees. Through  it,  besides,  are  dealt  with  certain 
matters  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  to 
allot  to  any  particular  branch,  or  in  which  more  than 
one  branch  may  be  directly  concerned : such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  administration  of  the  central  institu- 
tions just  referred  to.  Amongst  these  matters  is  the 
direction  of  the  work  of  investigation  and  advice  as 
to  minerals  and  raw  materials,  all  of  which  is  carried 


■things  -‘•DW  ’ *l  wa?  c,ne  °f  *he  first  ollt  by  Mr.  E.  Lyburn.  This  is  ’ a very  important  branch 

-t  Le'pfice tLt»rSlS?a,0i.  to-0d1”**  “ Whkh  ,urlhel 

^A<l?°npffc,,otller  reforms  which  have  thus  been  made 
the  College,  a strong  faculty  of  agriculture  has 
ceen  introduced,  and  its  work  co-ordinated  with  that 
the  farm  at  Glasnevin  ; the  faculties  of  Engineer- 
ng  and  Applied  Chemistry  have  been  likewise 
rengthened,  the  position  of  the  professors  improved, 
he  staff  increased,  and  new  agricultural  and  techni- 
^S-aiaPhips  addedi  New  buildings  also  are  being 
Provided  for  this  CoUege. 

Pw!  ^useum>  wilibh  is  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
W and  which,  like  the  Botanic  Gardens, 

»as  the  advantage  of  a Board  of  Visitors,  whose  advice 
had  ;!part,m£Rt  have  always  valued,  has  likewise 
strengthened  since  it  came  under 
ml!.repartin‘iRt'  A new  branch  of  work,  that  of  cir- 
a vie  + exhibits,  has  been  added  to  its  functions  with 
inwLx  makl?g  the  Museum  of  more. direct  use  and 
thrZ  i tot  agricultural,  technical,  and  other  schools 
'^couptry,  and,  to local  industrial  ex- 
Gevelrm™  aRd . f^ahnfl.  The  Department  has  other 
pments  m view  for  the  Museum  by  which  it  is 


One  of  the  most  important  and,  if  I may  so  so, 
characteristic  features  of  the  Department’s  work  is 
the  system  of  advice  and  consultation  with  the  classes 
whom  its  work  concerns,  which  it  carries  on  all 
through  its  operations  at  every  fitting  stage.  This 
system  is  provided  for  in  various  ways.  Amongst 
such  ways  are  advisory  expert  committees;  con- 
ferences (local  and  at  the  central  office),  and  constant 
meetings  of  the  Department’s  officers  with  the  com- 
mittees and  representative  men  who  are  concerned 
in  the  work.  For  example,  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Branch  are  Advisory  Committees 
on  Horse  Breeding,  on  the  Improvement  of  Live 
Stock,  on  Flax  Cultivation,  Tobacco  Cultivation,  and 
Forestry.  For  the  work  done  through  the  Technical 
Instruction  Branch  there  are  a Headmasters’  Com- 
mittee, a ‘Committee  of  Consultation  with  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  and  constant  conferences  of  teachers. 

694.  (Mr.  Dryden). — These  Advisory  Committees 
are  appointed  by  the  Department  ? — Yes  ; they  con- 
sist of  experts  in  the  particular  industry  or  person* 
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-J lay  29,  1906. 
Mr,  Thomas 
J\  GUI. 


• . , (.i..  nninicii  is  mainly  a Second  Division  office  ; of  course  there m- 

specially- with  ad™,  staff  offlcra,  and  a spreial  hierarchy  of  the  kind,  j* 

. *d V.  4-u„  o.n,a  sc  ill  all  such  offices. 


t compli- 


the  Department  are  most  competent  to  aovise  bii  . ^ ^ guch  offices. 

the  particular  matter.  The  Fishmes  Q{  701.  I suppose  that  was  to  a certain  

has  an  Advisory  Committee  Iduca-  cated  by  talcing  the  clerical  stafi  over  from  other 

Sp«e»nt.(iv,  of  the  offices  a.  ItW.* 

Intermediate  Board,  the  National  Board,  and  the 
Department,  I will  speak  in  another  connection 
What  I wish  to  make  clear  here  is  the  amount  ot 
careful  consideration  of  the  suggestions  and  views  01 

the  people  of  the  country  that  are  moa  ^°^rnb  stafi?— There  are  assistant  clerks  ; the  hierarchy'!* 

any  particular  ft.  Dei «t™nt  ”“™f  £ tl„  cIericai  stai  would  bo  like  ttus-thora  are  « 

fore  it  is  put  into  force.  Take,  let  us  y,  officers,  second  division  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  other- 


in  the  same  category ; they  belonged  to  the  Civil  Set-  ! 
vice,  and  were  in  the  main,  so  far  as  the  clerical  [ 
officers  were  concerned,  belonging  to  the  seconi  1 
division.  , . , , 

702.  Then  below  the  second  division  what  is  your 


tions  of  the  County  Committees  arising  from  their 
experience  of  the  past  season’s  schemes  are  invited. 
These  views  are  then  put  before  the  Advisory  Com- 
mitte  on  Live  Stock,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  Com- 
mittee a scheme  for  the  coming  year  is  worked  out, 
that  scheme  permitting  of  various  modifications  m 
detail  to  suit  local  circumstances  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. When  the  scheme  i6  ready  it  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Agricultural  Board,  and  by  them  again  con- 
sidered. Then  it  is  sent  to  the  county  committees 
and  a conference  of  secretaries  of  these  committees 
is  called  by  the  Department. 

695.  That  committee  is  approved  by  the  County 
Council  ?— Yes ; it  is  the  Statutory  Committee  of 
the  local  authority.  This  conference  is  held 
with  a view  to  explaining  the  new  features 
of  the  scheme  and  to  making  arrangements  for 
meetings  of  the  committees  which  inspectors  of 
the  Department  will  attend,  in  order  to  thresh 
out  locally  any  provisions  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  for  the  special  local  administration 
of  the  scheme.  Practically,  similar  processes  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch  with  re- 
gard to  the  schemes  of  technical  instruction  ; and 
‘ 1 such  matters  as  the  Department’s  programme 


703.  What  is  the  salary  of  an  assistant  clerk  ? — £56, 


rising  to  £150. 

704.  And  the  second  division?— It  begins  at  £70, 


rising  to  £350. 

705.  By  what  increments? — £5  first  and  then  £? 
10s.,  and  then  by  £10. 

706.  Then  below  assistant  clerks,  wliat  clerks?— Boy 
clerks  and  a certain  number  of  temporary  clerks.  I 
was  proposing  to  complete  this  account  of  the  otgani-  , 
nation  by  referring  to  the  constitution  of  the  Council 
mid  the  Boards.  I will  now  return  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  and  the  two  Boards,  whose  place  in  the 
general  scheme  you  will  perhaps  the  better  realise  after 
this  review  of  the  organisation  of  the  Department. 
The  Council  is  an  advisory  body  and  an  electoral 
college.  Tire  two  points  which  the  Committee  Eeem 
most  anxious  to  consider  with  respect  to  these  bodies 
are  (1)  whether  there  ought  to  be  a nominative  els 
ment,  and  (2)  whether  they  should  have  larger  or-as 
I think  it  will  be  more  correct  to  put  it— different 
powers. 

707.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — What  committee? — This  com- 
mittee I gather  from  the  questions  that  have  been 


for  administering  the  Science  and  Art  grants  in 
Secondary  Schools,  the  representatives  of  these  schools 
are  consulted  before  it  is  finally  formulated.  In  short, 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  even  apart  from  the 
•functions  of  the  Council  and  Boards,  there  is  not  a 
Department  in  the  world  which  consults  with  and 
takes  into  account  the  opinion  of  the  people  concerned 
in  its  work  and  the  suitability  of  its  work  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  to  the  extent  that  is  done 
by  this  Department.  The  Statutory  Committee  for  co- 
ordinating educational  administration  has  a function 
of  great  importance  to  fulfil  for  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  its  utility  is  bound  each  year  to  increase 
as  the  opportunities  for  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
different  educational  authorities  increases  with  the  de- 
velopment of  that  work  itself.  The  Committee,  of 
which  the  Vice-President  is  ex-officio  Chairman,  con- 
sists of  representatives  of  the  three  educational 
authorities — the  National  Board,  the  Intermediate 
Board,  and  this  Department.  Its  recommendations 
have  already  borne  excellent  fruit.  The  function  of 
•the  Committee  is  so  peculiar  and  valuable  that  I will 
Tefer  to  it  more  particularly  again  in  the  second  part 
of  my  evidence.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  list  of 
branches  which  I have  described  that  only  three  of 
them — the  Agricultural,  Technical  Instruction,  and 
Fisheries — derive  their  funds  from  the  endowment  of 
the  Department,  though  amongst  them  all — this,  I 
trust,  has  been  manifest  by  the  mere  enumeration — 
there  is  a close  kinship  of  function  and  helpful  co- 
operation. That  completes  the  survey  of  the  branches 
and  advisory  and  statutory  committees. 

696.  ( C hair  man) . — There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
wish  to  understand.  Is  the  clerical  staff  organised 
in  a way  analogous  to  what  it  is  in  an  English  office  ; 
have  you  higher  division  and  second  division  clerks, 

and  so  on,  with  salaries  on  a particular  scale? Yes 

quite  in  the  same  way  as  other  offices,  only  that  ours 
js  not  a first  division  office. 

6,97-  Have  they  the  same  system  of  increments  and 
so  forth? — Precisely  the  same. 

698.  These  figures  here  in  this  return  against  the 
names  of  the  different  members  of  the  staff,  I suppose 
they  show  their  salar-u-  at.  fliaS  1 r 


they  show  their  salary  at  that  time?— Yes' 

■ imrements  are  all  shown 

in  the  official  estimates  ? — Yes. 


708.  (Chairman). — They  are  very  important  points? 
— As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  let  me  say  that 
if  it  is  a question  of  having  confidence  in  the  elective 
element,  I,  for  one — and  I think  in  this  I speak  for 
all  of  us  in  the  Department  without  exception-  1 
think  so  highly  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the- 
men,  speaking  of  them  as  a whole,  returned  to  our ! 
Council  and  Boards  by  the  elective  process  that  I 
consider  than  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any  powers.  My 
experience  of  six  years’  working  at  the  actual  task  of 
administration  and  co-operation  with  these  and  other 
representative  bodies  in  Ireland  lias  been  to  me-aud 
I speak  as  one  who  believed  in  them  before — a revela- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  our  people  for  exercising  the 
responsibilities  of  self-government.  I was  prepared 
for  all  sorts  of  drawbacks  and  imperfections,  the  result 
of  various  circumstances ; and  drawbacks  and  imper-  i 
fections  there  are ; but,  with  all  these  reservations  the 
actual  experience  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine 
hopes.  Therefore  on  the  point  of  making  any  Irish 
self-governing  bodies  as  representative  as  possible, 
and  entrusting  them  with  full  powers  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business  I have  no  doubts.  But  now  the 
question  comes : when  you  are  constructing  constitu- 
tions for  a country,  how — by  what  method — are  you  to 
make  a body  as  representative  of  the  people  as  pos- 
sible, and  how  are  you  to  distribute  the  different 
powers  and  duties  amongst  the  different  bodies? 
Which  are  to  go  to  which  ? I think  a little  confusion 
has  arisen  because  these  questions,  this  differentiation, 
have  not  been  made  clear.  If  you  ask  me  then 
whether  the  nominative  element  should  be  done  away 
with  on  our  Council  and  Boards  my  answer  is  that, 
if  the  person  or  body  exercising  the  power  of  nomi- 
nation is  himself  or  itself  representative,  if  he  01  >l  • 
is  appointed  by  an  executive  representative  of  the 
country,  for  example  by  a responsible  Dublin  Castle  I 
in  that  case  I think  the  nominative  element  should 
be  retained.  In  that  case  the  process  of  noroinati® 
is  what  it  is  intended  to  be,  merely  a device  or  con- 
trivance, like  proportional  representation,  for  making 
your  body  still  more  representative  of  the  country  a* 
a whole  than  it  can  be  by  the  process  of  selection  by 
simple  majorities  alone— the  object  being  the  same  a* 


is  sought  after  in  the  most  highly  developed  democ- 
racies. In  countries  like  Switzerland  and  Australia  j 


7M.  (01«,rraa»)._wi,t  elm  of  clerh,  ha™  ™ . 
coald  yon  tell . me  that  ? That  is  ret  out  in  tW 
. climate,  here  m Ml.  The  office  in  it,  clerical  staff 


they  strive  to  gain  this  end  of  wider  representation-" 
the  inclusion  of  representatives  of  classes  and  in- 
terests, in  the  absence  of  whom  no  body  could  be  con- 1 
sidered  as  truly  representative  of  the  nation— W b 
strive  to  gain  this  end  by  proportional  representation  ^ 
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In  Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  proportional  representa- 
-tion,  this  object  must  be  secured  by  the  system  of 
nominating  a certain  proportion  of  the  representative 
body.  Of  course  if  a government  uses  the  power  of 
nomination  in  an  anti-democratic  sense,  if,  having 
particular  party  views,  or  having  a distrust  of  the 
elective  element,  it  nominates  men  merely  with  a view 
to  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  elective  element 
or  making  weight  against  a particular  party,  that  is 
a diSerent  view  of  the  nominative  system,  and  on  that 
plan  I do  not  think  the  system  would  be  sound. 
Neither  would  it  be  sound  if,  without  these  considera- 
tions, the  government  did  not  select  men  genuinely 
representative  of  the  interests  it  was  sought  to  in- 
clude ; that  is  to  say  the  men,  or  type  of  men,  whom 
those  interests  would  themselves  select.  We  all  know 

bodies I won’t  say  where — on  which  men.  have  been 

nominated  as  supposed  to  represent  particular  in- 
terests whom  these  interests  would  repudiate  as  being 
in  any  sense  typical  or  representative.  If  the  power 
of  nomination  is  employed  in  a genuinely  pro-repre- 
sentative sense,  then  it  is  an  enhancement  and 
strengthening  and  not  a restriction  of.  the  essential 
spirit  of  representative  government.  The  use  of  such 
a system  is  all  the  more  necessary  and  it  is  all  the  . 
easier  and  safer  to  exercise  in  connection  with  bodies 
such  as  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  whose  object  is  strictly  economic,  and 
into  which  political  considerations  have  no  right  to 
enter.  It  is  in  this  general  spirit  that  the  power  of 
nomination  has  been  exercised  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  the  Department.  The  result  is  that  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  is  the  most  representative  statutory 
body  ever  got  together  in  Ireland.  And  I do  not  fear 
to  say  that  if  the  matter  were  put  to  the  elective  two- 
thirds  of  the  Council  they  would  themselves  vote  to 
retain  the  nominative  element  under  the  conditions 
I have  described,  conditions  which  have  been  observed 
by  the  Department  in  this  particular  since  the  outset. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question  which  has  been 
raised,  that  of  giving  extended  powers  to  these  bodies 

709.  By  giving  extended  powers  you  mean,  I sup- 
pose, giving  more  practical  power  to  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  beyond  the  mere  power  of  electing  the 
Board  of  Agriculture? — That  is  the  point.  I think 
that  problem  will  be  more  clearly  and  more  justly 
understood  if  we  realise  that  it  is  a question  rather 
of  giving  different  functions  to  these  bodies  from  those 
' now  allotted  to  them.  There  are  three  institutions : 
there  is  the  Council,  there  are  the  two  Boards,  and 
there  is  the  Department.  To  each  of  these  certain 
powers  and  functions  have  been  allotted.  The  first 
advises,  criticises,  and  elects : the  second  advise, 
hold  the  purse,  and  through  the  purse  control  ad- 
ministration ; the  third  is  an  executive  body.  Now, 
is  the  Council,  as  some  have  suggested,  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  the  Board  ? If  so,  the  Boards  have  no 
reason  for  existence.  Are  the  Boards  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Department  ? If  so,  you  must  abolish  the  De- 
partment. All  this  is  implied  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
change,  or  extension  of  powers,  or  a disturbance  of 
the  balance  of  these  bodies,  in  the  constitution  of 
’ which  they  form  jointly  a part.  If  I may  say  so,  a 
great  confusion  of  ideas  appears  to  have  arisen  over 
this  matter,  and  that  is  inevitable  in  this  country 
whenever  the  question  of  democratic  functions  in  con- 
nection with  any  sort  of  Government  business  comes 
up.  Because  there  is  a feeling  in  the  country  that 
Government  is  not  responsible  to  the  people  that  feel- 
ing manifests  itself  in  the  desire  to  extend  the  control 
of  any  species  of  democratic  body  over  administration 
without  regard  to  the  special  character  or  function  of 
that  body.  This  Council  of  Agriculture  is  an  advisory 
body  for  a technical  department  and  not  a council  or 
parliament  of  the  country.  If  you  could  imagine  for 
a moment  a parliament  or  national  council  control- 
ling all  departments  of  government  these  questions 
about  extending  the  power  of  this  Agricultural 
• Council  would  never  arise.  The  Agricultural  Council, 
or  rather  those  who  want  to  get  it  different  functions — 
for  I do  not  think  the  Council  itself  wants  this— 
would  then  be  perfectly  content  with  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  function  which  it  now  exercises. 
I for  one  do  not  think  the  position  of  the  Council  in 
this  respect  ought  to  be  changed. 

710.  As  a matter  of  fact  have  you  had  a number  of 
instances  in  which  the  Council,  although  it  has  techni- 
cally no  power  at  all,  yet  has  passed  resolutions  which 
have  been  acted  on  by  the  Department,  the  initiative 


of  which  is  due  in  fact  to  the  Council ; has  not  the  May  29,  1906. 
Council  a real  influence  though  not  a technical  one  ?—  „ 

Most  decidedly,  and  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  p 
apart  from  its  advisory  and  deliberative 'function  and 
its  power  of  election,  its  unwritten  or  implied  power  is 
very  real. 

711.  One  or  two  cases  struck  me  the  other  day 
when  listening  to  the  discussions  at  the  Council 
meeting,  where  there  were  distinct  resolutions 
passed,  advocating  a certain  course  of  action  ■, 
have  those  resolutions  a practical  effect  ? — They 
have  indeed.  We  have  had  a list  prepared  of 
these  resolutions  and  the  action  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  taken  with  regard  to  them,  with  which 
I will  be  prepared  to  deal  presently.  I would 
say,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  constitutions,  this  unde- 
fined power  or  influence  is  more  important  than  the 
written  power.  That  influence  affects  the  Boards,  and 
is  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  Department.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  when  he  said 
that  the  position  of  a Vice-President  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Council  would  be  unten- 
able. With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  in  reference  to  the  field  of  its  work,  I consider 
that  power  as  complete  as  it  could  be  consistently 
with  efficiency  in  the  mere  routine  of  executive  work 
and  I shall  be  much  mistaken  if  the  members  whom 
the  Board  have  chosen  to  give  evidence  do  not  in. 
effect  tell  you  this  too.  The  power  of  initiative  is. 
not,  outside  their  statutory  power  but  inherent  in  it,, 
inseparable  from  any  practical  working  exercise  of  it.. 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  this  at  the  beginning — 
and  there  was  none — the  precedents  which  have  now 
been  established  remove  all  doubt.  There  is  a perfect, 
understanding  on  all  this  subject  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board,  and,  I think,  a perfect  identity 
of  sentiment  between  them.  Probably  no  man — I 
must  be  allowed  to  say  this— who  did  not  possess  the- 
rare  tact  and  power  of  working  with  mixed  bodies  of 
men  possessed  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  could  have  es- 
tablished these  relations  so  successfully.  But  they 
are  now  so  established,  and  the  position  of  the  Vice- 
President  who  was  unable  to  maintain  them  would, 
simply  be  impossible. 

712.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which,  as  a. 

matter  of  fact,  the  Board  has  refused  to  sanction- 
expenses  which  the  Department  proposed? — I 

don’t  think  there  has  been  a single  case  in  which  the,- 
Department,  having  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Board,  desired  to  press  it,  that  the  Board  refused 
■to  agree.  But  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which 
the  Department  brought  up  matters  for  discussion  at 
the  Board  which  in  a general  way  they  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  go  on  with  and  in  which  the  Board 
after  a discussion  did  not  agree  with  that  view ; the 
result  was  that  the  Department  agreed  with  the  Board 
about  that,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  discussion 
which  took  place.  The  Board  consists,  as  you  will 
learn  when  you  meet  them,  of  men  of  very  remarkable 
ability  and  representativeness.  If  you  run  through 
the  list  you  will  see  men  like  Dr.  Kelly,  for  example, 
the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  is  one  of  the  soundest  practi- 
cal economists  in  the  country,  men  like  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  has  made  a very  special  study  of  all  - 
forms  of  State  aid,  especially  in  connection  with  agri- 

, cultural  systems,  men  like  Mr.  Downes,  Chairman  of  ' 
the  Westmeath  County  Council,  who  is  a practical 
farmer  and  a most  shrewd  and  capable  man,  men  like 
Mr.  P.  J.  O’Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  County 
Council,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  so  on.  They 
constitute  a body  extremely  representative  of  the  men 
whom  yon  would  select  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  affairs  . 
in  any  country.  The  result  is  'that  the  Department . 
find  them  a most  important  guide  to  them  in  all  their 
work. 

713.  Hitherto  I take  it  from  you  there  has  been 
no  real  friction? — None  whatever. 

714.  I want  to  understand  from  you  how  it 
actually  works  in  practice ; in  theory  the  Board  must 
assent  to  every  item  of  expenditure  from  the  Endow- 
ment Fund? — Yes. 

715.  I suppose  there  must  be  constantly  small  items 
of  expenditure  which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Board  has  not  met,  you  cannot  actually  get  it  to  con- 
sent to  before  the  expense  is  actually  incurred  ? — Yes. 

716.  Do  these  items  come  before  the  Board  at  a later 
stage  ? — We  have  a general  covering  authority  from  the 
Board.  We  bring  forward  a scheme,  discuss  it  fully 
with  the  Board,  and  its  cost,  and  get  a vote  from  the 
Board  covering  the  general  scheme. 
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Hay  29,  1906.  717.  The  Board  leaves  to  the  Department  the  duty  of 

Mr.  Thomas  administering  or  executing  that  scheme  and  gives  it 

P.  Gill.-  a discretion  with  regard  to  the  diflerent  items  of.  ex- 

pense?— That  is  in  practice  what  takes  place,  and 
that  enables,  as  I imagine,  efficient  administration  to. 
be  carried  out.  The  Board  having  full  control  and 
cognizance  of  the  scheme  and  its  cost,  and  dealing 
with  the  policy  of  the  scheme,  gives  its  assistance  in 
the  very  best  form.  The  Department  and  its  staff 
employ  their  time  in  working  out  the  details. 

718.  How  often  do  the  Boards  meet? — About  every, 
month  or  every  six  weeks. 

719.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  meet  on  call? — There  is 
no  regular  time  for  meeting  except  that  there  are  cer- 
tain dates,  such  as  the  date  before  the  arrangements  . 
for  the  Live  Stock  schemes  for  the  year. 

720.  (Chairman). — Hitherto  you  say  you  have  had 
no  friction? — No. 

721.  Do  you  apprehend,  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, change  of  men,  and  so  on;  do  you  think 
there  is  a danger  of  friction  in  the  relations  between 
the  two.  In  a department  controlled  by  a Board  of 
that  sort  a deadlock  might  possibly  occur  ? — I think  a 
great  deal  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  Vice-President,  and  I think,  when  a new 
system  of  that  sort  was  launched,  and  new  men,  who 
had  never  met  each  other  before,  or  had  practically 
not  met  each  other  before,  came  together  to  work  that 
system,  that  it  was  a very  delicate  and  difficult  ex- 
periment, and,  as  I have  said,  and  I think  it  is  a 
thing  that  ought  always  to  be  recognised,  there  are  very 
few  men  that  I have  met  who  had  the  gift  that 
would  have  enabled  that  system  to  have  got  into  shape 
in.  the  beginning  so  smoothly  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
has  done.  But  it  has  now  been  working  six  years, 
precedents  and  traditions  have  been  established,  and 
while  that,  as  all  other  business  of  the  kind  must 
largely  depend  for  its  success  on  the  character  of  the 
men  who  are  called  upon  to  work  it,  yet  I think  the 
dangers  of  difficulty  and  friction  arising  are  far  less 
now  than  they  would  have  been  at  an  earlier  stage. 

722.  Has  the  Board  practically  acted  as  a check  upon 
expenditure,  or  the  other  way  ? — Well,  I don’t  think 
that  that  question  has  arisen  because  our  tendency  in 
the  beginning  of  our  work,  th«  tendency  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself,  was  to  resist  schemes  that  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  country  for  expenditure  in  various  direc- 
tions. We  were  constantly  attacked  for  husbanding 
-our  surplus  and  making  a reserve  fund ; we  did  that 
deliberately,  because  we  did  not  consider  the  time  had 
come  for  spending  that  capital  sum  upon  the  institu- 
tions and  other  undertakings  that  we  ultimately  looked 
forward  to.  There  was  a natural  desire  in  the  country 
to  see  that  money  expended,  and  the  Department  set 
itself  against  too  readily  meeting  that  desire.  The 
Board  supported  the  Department  entirely  in  that 
policy,  and  were  a great  strength  to  the  Department 
in  doing  so. 

723.  On  that  point— that  of  creating  a Reserve 
Fund — which  would  raise  the  question  strongly  and 
in  a marked  form  you  say  you  got  the  support  of  the 
Board  ?— Entirely.  The  decision  of  the  Board,  I think, 
in  every  instance  up  to  this  has  been  unanimous.  I 
don’t  remember  any  instance  of  putting  questions  to 
the  vote.  If  the  Department  has  ever  brought  for- 
ward anything  through  its  not  having  as  fully  con- 
sidered it  as  it  might  perhaps  have  desired,  anything 
which  the  Board  manifested  a reluctance  to  accept,  we 
have  always  refrained  from  going  on  with  it ; the  feel- 
ing of  the  Board  being  manifested  we  have  always 
thought  it  right  not  to  go  on  with  that  suggestion. 
Sometimes  the  Board  did  hot  all  at  once  grasp  the 
scheme  as  proposed ; then  what  took  place  was  a dis- 
cussion on  its  merits,  and  an  ultimate  agreement. 

724.  Yop  say  it  has  worked  well  hitherto?— 
Decidedly. 

725.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Department  has  been 
at  work  for  six  years  ? — Yes. 

726.  And  you  have  had  thirty-one  meetings — five  a 
year  ? — I suppose  so.  In  the  earlier  years  the  meetings 
were  fewer  than  .they  have  been  in  later  years : we  had 
about  ten  last  year. 

727.  I am  not  sure  that  I follow  the  precise  arrange- 
ment about  these  votes ; first  the  Department  initiates 

everything,  I mean  so  far  as  an  actual  scheme  goes? 

Yes,  but  sometimes  schemes  have  been  brought  for 
ward  by  members  of  the  Board. 

728.  Suggested  ?— Suggested  or  actual  proposals. 


729.  Would  that  be  taken  up  by  the  Department? 

It  would. 

730.  That  is  what  I mean,  come  to  the  stage  when  it 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  Department;  in  what  way- 
then  would  the  Department  bring  before  the  Board 
that  scheme  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out?— The 
Vice-President  would  explain  it. 

731.  Verbally  or  by  information  in  some  statement? 
— It  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  scheme. 
Sometimes  in  both  ways.  Sometimes  a scheme  needed 
only  a verbal  explanation  ; sometimes  ■ documents 
and  particulars  would  be  circulated  beforehand. 
Again  a scheme  would  be  discussed  in  a preliminary 
stage  at  one  meeting  of  the  Board  with  a view  to  its 
being  further  considered  and  decided  on  at  a later 
meeting,  and  in  the  interval  particulars  and  de- 
tails would  be  put  before  the  members  of  the  Board. 

732.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  is  not  necessary  that  a 

scheme  should  originate  with  the  Department,  is  it  ? 

No. 

733.  Some  member  of  the  Board  could  make  a sug- 
gestion and  it  could  be  considered  then? — Of  course- 
in  practice  no  other  plan  would  work. 

734.  (Mr.  Micks). — Perhaps  Mr  Dryden  refers  to 
the  stipulation  in  the  Act  that  the  bodies  should  only 
consider  such  questions  as  were  put  before  them  by 
the  Department  ? — It  does  not  say  “ only  consider  ” I 
think.  “The  Agricultural  Board  shall  advise’ the 
Department  with  respect  to  all  matters  and  questions 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries.” 

735.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  does  not  exclude  their 
bringing  forward  questions?— No ; and  moreover,  if 
you  turn  to-  Section  16  (I  g),  it  says  “ The  surplus  re- 
maining of  the  aforesaid  money  shall  be  applied,  sub- 
ject as  regards  any  particular  application  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board.” 

736.  (Mr.  Micks). — I wanted  to  find  out  how  it 
works  in  practice.  There  is  a general  indication  of 
the  scheme  given  by  the  Department  that  certain 
action  would  be  desirable  in  their  opinion,  and  a 
scheme  is  laid  on  the  table  here  before  the  Board  and 
an  estimate  is  then  given  of  the  sum  of  money  that 
would  be  necessary? — Yes. 

737.  Always  a round  sum  V' — Generally  a round  sum 
— a covering  sum. 

Ye^38’  They  V°te’  Say’  £1,00°  for  such  a purpose?— 

739.  You  would  not  exceed  the  £1,000  without  com- 
ing to  them  again? — No. 

740.  As  soon  as  the  Department  gets  authority  does 
it  make  such  arrangements  and  payments  as  it  likes 
provided  the  rough  estimate  is  not  exceeded  ?— Practi- 
cally it  does. 

741.  So  that  all  the  Board  hears  of  the  thing  is  the 
original  permission  to  spend  up  to  a certain  amount 
on  the  scheme  as  laid  before  them  in  a general  way  ?— 
mat  would  not  be  a correct  descriDtion  of  the  case; 
very  full  particulars  are  before  the  Board.  Take 
tor  example  the  Live  Stock  scheme,  you  have  got  a 

of,the  minutes  before  you.  Take  the  last  Live  . 
Stock  scheme  for  1906,  page  157,  you  will  find  there  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  particulars  given  before  the  scheme 
is  debated,  and  you  will  see  they  are  fairly  full. 

+J4?'  Ye®r  Siven  in  g^at  detail?— And  in 

the  appendix  the  schemes  in  full  are  published ; theso 
moreover,  have  been  circulated  to  the  Board 
before  they  come  up. 

■ 743.  Now  turn  to  page  52  of  the  same  volume ; there  are 
W6  a,couPle.°f  instances  of  votes  on  that  page.  There  is 
P?nfihe  nUlt  ^ nd  v.egetable  drying  at  Portadown. 
W S?mpue11  sa,ld  that  the  outPut  of  the  factory 
last  year  though  small  was  of  good  quality;  he  goes 
War  Offiy  ^“VSu  DAeParfcment  had  arranged  with  the 
Jl**29  f a",d  th?  Admiralty  to  be  allowed  to  tender 
hi:  d lrmb  “4  veSetables-  It  would  be  necessary, 

however,  to  provide  an  additional  sum  of  £1,000  for 

, ,?  caPital.  The  Board  concurred,  and  allocated 
urther  sum  of  £1,000  for  the  purposes  named. 
Was  that  all  that  would  have  been  before  the  Board 
when  they  voted  the  £1,000  f-These  minutes  are  a 
°f  takes  place ; that  would  have  been 
explained  more  fully  by  Professor  Campbell. 

In,  wfiting  J-Partiy.  in  writing  and  partly 
half  °Ct’  . min.ute  there  might  have  represented 
half  an  hours  discussion  on  the  subject. 
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745.  There  is  another  lower  down  about  calf  regard  to  what  is  done  under  fhP  c ' 

mortality  m Wexford  ; the  Board  concurred  and  voted  the  matter  is  brought  up  before  the  Bolrl’i^v  fifnally  Ma»  29>  1908- 
£500  in  connection  with  the  investigation.  Is  it  765.  The  wording of  the  Ac* for?-  m 
usuai  th^t  these  representations  should  be  made  in  one  for  technical,  instruction  and  the  oTe^r  aScJl!  P-Ml 
W746nSIs  it  more  usual  that  thev  should  be  made  in  thTmnen^tl’ « sa/ anywhere  in  that  that 


ord Hn' if 1 or^ verbal  I v?-—Vprl^  1 v^^Biit^+Vip S 2?  ^urrence’  or  sanction  of  the^oa'rd  i 


writing  or  verbally  ?— Verbally.  But  that  would  all  for  payments?— To  anv  Dartimlar  necessav>’ 

depend  on  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  If  it  was  one  in  766.  The  wording  ?/  W" ‘It L PplACatl0n,-  ' , , 


defend  on  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  If  it  was  one  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  particulars  of  ac- 
counts and  so  forth,  that  information  would  be  sup- 
plied partly  in  writing  and  partly  verbally. 

747.  At  all  events  frequently  representations  are 
made  in  writing? — Yes. 

748.  Could  you  give  us  copies  of  some  of  these  re- 
presentations— foundations  for  schemes? — I think  we 
could ; take  for  example  the  Live  Stock  scheme. 

749.  That,  of  course,  is  hardly  the  kind  of  scheme  I 


an7^'dThe^°*ding  is  “The  other  shah  be 

applied,  subject  as  regards  any  particular  application 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion , have  you  ever  had  a legal  opinion  on  that?— 
I forget  whether  we  had.  Yes ; I remember  the  Audi- 
tor went  into  all  that;  the  Auditor’s  view  was  entirely 
m accordance  with  our  practice.  J 

■ I6J:  ^as  there  aijy  change  in  practice  owing  to  his 
question  ?— No.  When  you  ask  for  particular  items 

of  expenditure  you  would  not  bring  up  before  the 


mean ; I mean  a scheme  where  the  general  discretion  Board^s"^^!6  matteT° for  example®  llp,,befoi'e  % 
of  the  Department  would  be  exercised  ?-We  can  cer-  of  car-hire  a nailer  asJthe  amOTnt 

tainly  put  in  some  of  those  particulars.  May  I say,  visit  a calf  mortality  investigationTn  Wexforf01”8  t0 
on  this  point,  that  some  of  these  matters  as  to  which  768.  No.  but  von  would  hri™  ,7,,  °I- 

we  will  put  in  all  the  information  in  our  power  may  particular  bacteriologist  who  wonldPh»  °fi a 

be  of  such  a nature  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  the  investigation  1— We  might  W b ngaged  to  make 


publish  all  the  particulars. 

750.  Certainly,  but  merely  for  the  private  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee? — What  I would  venture  to 


769.  After  it  was  done,  or  before?— That  would  de- 
pend; if  the  nature  of  the  man  to  be  employed  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  scheme,  that  would  be 


suggest  is,  if  the  Committee  could  arrange  some  hour  mentioned  at  the  Board  at  the  winning  if  It  was  a 
or  day  in  which  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Department  matter  o!  comparative  indifieS^Jf ' , Wd 

“UteSS mto  tte“  “to  the 

do(St! ' r”“")--We’w*n  “»  14  “ to  „ 770.  What  is  taken  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 


751.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  soon  as  that  vote  is  made  for 
the  £1,000  we  will  say,  have  the  Department  full  dis- 


„ " '“V  18  l,“Bn  60  ce  me  meaning  of  the  phrase 

as  regards  any  particular  application  ” ?— The 
general  scheme  on  foot  for  a particular  purpose.  Not, 
tor  example,  the  cost  of  such  an  item  as  car-hire  ; any 


asse  dSitio? “ ,her pi“se!-  &. »™rroan  iras 


1 l52'  In  £“*  d“s  4h?ir  ekp»»iii4nM  . 771.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  every 

before  the  Board  afterwards  ? — It  always  comes  up  item  ? — Of  course  it  would.  y 


afterwards  for  confirmation. 


T • + w , . . • , , , . ..  772-  (Mr-  Ogilvie).— But  every  item  is  included  in 

753.  I just  want  to  see  in  what  shape . exactly ; the  accounts  which  are  put  on  the  table,  every  item 

turn  to  page  261  of  the  minutes,  is  that  an  instance  is  included  in  this  total,  and  if  a member  of  tlmBoard 

m,raBnnrd£^f»+'81Ve+i!— T?S'  1 S^0Uid  Say  tliat  Wlsh*s  t0  cross-examine  you  or  the  accountant,,  or  any- 

hfthe  TW JESS?  If  a rfp0rr  of  pr0gyess  mad6  one  else  on  any  particular  account  the  account  can  be 

and  full  particulars  are  then  given  sent  for,  and,  I suppose,  examined  at  the  table?— Of 

with  regard  to  the  schemes  as  they  are  being  ad-  course.  • 

, 773-  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  frequently  done? — It  is 

754.  (Chairman).- — On  that  page  they  have  every  not  frequently  done 

fhe  two  month.  7 The  774.  (Mr.  3W,)._ But  if  u member  of  the  Bound 
iirst  item  on  the  agenda  usually  after  the  reading  of  required  any  such  information  he  would  obtain  it,  and 
*?•  7 fP°u  °f  pr°greSS  . _.  ■ fe  entitled  to  obtain  it  ?-Most  decidedly,  and  it  has 

755.  (Mr.  Micks).. — By  your  accountant? — It  would  been  done  now  and  then.  J 


be  put  before  the  Agricultural  Board  by  Professor  Camp-  775.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— In  fact  it  appears  to  me  the 
bell,  but  it  would  depend  on  the  matter ; sometimes  practice,  as  you  describe  it,  is  indistinguishable  from 
the  Vice-President,  and  sometimes  I would  explain  what  would  happen  if  the  Board  were  a body  of 


the  Board  were  a body  of 


m ,,  ,,  . , . . J Governors  or  trustees,  who  were  directly  responsible 

d m£he  Arep0rt*  ¥ ?Xplained  hI  2*  i0l  thlS-  exp(?Tldlture'  Ifc  appears  to  me  that  the  pro- 
Accountant  ?— The  Accountant  always  attends  the  cedure  is  exactly  the  same ; you  have  put  yourselves 
meetings  of  the  Board.  . not  in  the  position  to  which  you  are  entitled  under  the 

757.  And  the  financial  information  given,  is  it  in  Act,  as  being  the  responsible  parties,  subject  to  the 

the  form  of  an  account  ?— It  is ; we  can  give  you  copies  concurrence  of  the  Board,  but  practically  in  the  posi- 

ot  these:  . tion  of  being  officers  of  the  Board  for  all  the  expendi- 

/M.  (Vhairma^.—We  may  take  this  as  typical  on  ture.  I should  say,  with  an  ordinary  covering  vote 
page  261,  that  is  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  may  reference  to  the  details  of  the  kind  we  have  just  been 
we  say,  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board  ?— No,  this  discussing  would  be  made  only  where  there  was  some 
does  not  take  place  at  every  meeting.  special  reason  for  it,  and  it  would  be  very  infrequent? 

759.  Whether  it  is  at  every  meeting  or  not,  would  — Exactly;  you  have  chosen  a very  happy  illustration 
there  be  accounts  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  year  when  you  mention  a Board  of  Trustees, 
submitted  in  this  form  ?-Certainly.  776.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Don’t  you  think  a trustee  would 


submitted  in  this  form  ?-Certainly.  776.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Don’t  yon  think  a trustee  would 

760.  (Mr.  Micks). — Then  the  payments  in  detail,  want  to  know  intimately  the  working  in  a matter  for- 
are  they  submitted  to  the  Board  at  any  stage? — No;  which  he  was  trustee? — The  Board  knows  intimately 


I don’t  think  the  payments  in  detail  are  ; they  are  ex-  the  working  of  the  matter. 


plained  to  the  Board,  but  they  are  not  put  forward  in 
a formal  account. 


777.  (Chairman). — You  give  a detail,  going  into 


iormal  account.  every  sixpence,  and  the  Board  has  ample  power  for 

/bl.  Is  it  the  fact  then  that  the  Board’s  approval  calling  for  further  investigation  ?— Decidedly. 


"to  the  general  scheme  suggested  is  in  accuruance  wuu  a 770  r Xf,  T?  \ w *i.  v . 

particular,  estimate  ?— Yei.  7J°-  (Mr:  frown).— Has  there  been  any  complaint 

762.  And  then  they  are  told  afterwards  how  much  it  ‘jUtS?  °f  ^ °f  Wlthh°ldlng  “y  informa- 

C°7«  pes;  , . . . . 779.  (Mr.  Micks).—  I am  referring  to  one  line  of 

/b3  But  do  they  get,  at  any  time  full  detailed  in-  figures  without  any  details  whatever  ?— But  the  details 
iormation  of  the  working  of  the  scheme?— They  do,  are  at  the  command  of  the  Board  at  every  meeting. 


e told  afterwards  how  much  it 


764.  How-much  was  paid  under  every  head.  While  they  were  required  ; it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
we  are  on  the  question,  could  you  get  us  any  report  on  business  if  every  detail  was  given, 
that  would  be  made  at  one  of  the  Board  meetings  780.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  House  of  Commons  what 
showing  what  information  is  given  to  the  Board? — I.  is  the  usual  practice ?— Something  similar.;  the  rela- 
don’t  think  we  could  actually  turn  up  one  now;  those  tions  between  the  Department  and  the  Board  sre  some- 
are  not  formal  statements,  they  are  explanations  made  thing  similar  to  those  of.  let  ns  say,  the  Government, 
by  the  Department  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  with  of  the  day  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
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781.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  estimates  is  not  every- 
thing given  in  detail. 

(Chairman). — Not  more  detailed  than  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — These  are  only  the  totals. 

782.  (Mr.  Brown).— Have  the  Board  themselves  ever 
complained  that  the  information  placed  before  them  is 
insufficient  ? — Never,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  it ; 
it  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  Board  and  they 
know  it ; you  will  find  that  from  the  Board  themselves 
when  you  come  to  examine  their  representatives.  I 
think  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  examine  the 
Boards,  that  you  may  dismiss  altogether  from  your 
minds  the  notion  that  the  Boards  are.  at  any  disadvan- 
tage whatsoever  with  regard  to  any  information,  even 
the  most  minute. 

783.  (Mr.  Micks).— Of  course  I was  not  considering 
that  at  all ; what  I was  considering  was  what  are  their 
powers,  and  what  do  they  do;  it  seems  here,  from 
what  you  say,  that  they  give  a general  sanction  for  a 
sum  to  be  expended — a rough  amount — and  that  can 
be  expended  as  the  Department  pleases? — Subject  to 
the  concurrence  of  the  Board. 

784.  They  give  their  concurrence  in  saying  “ We  will 
allow  you  to  spend  £1,000  on  such  a thing  ’’  ? 

(Mr.  Ogilvie) — On  lines  described  ?— On  lines  de- 
scribed. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Certainly;  on  general  lines  described. 

785.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  don’t  prescribe  that  you 
are  to  employ  Mr.  A.,  a carman,  instead  of  Mr.  B., 
but  that  you  are  to  pay  the  normal  rates.  If  you  em- 
ploy a veterinary  inspector  or  a professional  man,  you 
employ  him  at  professional  rates,  and  they  don’t  go 
into  that ; if  they  found  you  had  been  exceeding  those 
rates  they  would  ask  you  to  produce  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter?— Yes. 

786.  And  if  they  did  ask  you  you  would  produce  it  ? 
— Certainly. 

787.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  would  they  know  it? — If 
the  Board,  at  any  moment,  had  lost  confidence  in  the 
Department  such  a scheme  would  fall  to  the  ground — 
the  thing  would  not  work.  They  have  confidence 
enough  in  us  to  trust  us  to  carry  out  a scheme  of 
which  they  have  approved,  and  with  regard  to  which 
they  are  in  command  of  the  fullest  information. 

788.  That  is  what  I want,  the  information  on  which 
the  vote  is  made  in  some  few  cases,  I don’t  mean  a 
Cattle  Breeding  scheme,  but  some  Development  case  ? — 
Yes. 

789.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  the  case  of  any  information 
brought  before  the  Board  preliminary  to  their  being 
asked  to  agree  to  a scheme  it  is  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Board  to  ask  for  further  details  or  information  ? — 
Of  course  it  is. 

790.  And  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion presumably  they  won’t  pass  the  vote? — Decidedly ; 
that  is  so.  Now  I have  finished  the  first  part  of  my 
evidence,  and  the  second  part  I was  hoping  I should 
not  go  on  with  until  you  had  fully  examined  me  with 
regard  to  this  part. 

791.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I observe  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  any  other  officer  before  us  who  will  deal  par- 
ticularly with  the  Museum  or  the  Geological  Survey, 
and  I should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  on 
that.  With  regard  to  the  Museum,  would  you  kindly 
?tell  us  the  functions  of  the  Visitors.  I understand  the 
Museum  is  directly  under  the  Director  of  the  Museum, 
'hut  between  the  Department  and  the  Director,  and 

available  for  reference  by  the  Department  there  is  a 
Board  of  Visitors? — Yes. 

792.  I should  like  to  know  their  functions? — They 
visit  the  Museum  from  time  to  time  and  make  repre- 
sentations or  reports  to  the  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment considers  their  recommendations,  and  prints 
their  reports  in  the  annual  general  report. 

793.  Do  the  Visitors  meet  or  visit  the  Museum  at  any 
prescribed  dates? — No,  they  arrange  that  themselves. 

794.  Their  action  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  initia- 
tive is  quite  independent  of  any  reference  by  the  De- 
partment ? — It  is. 

795.  Are  the  Visitors  selected  by  the  Department?— 
No,  the  Visitors  had  existence  as  a body  before  the 
Department  was  created,  and  the  appointment  of  the 
Visitors  remains  as  it  was  then  ; they  are  selected  by 
.the  Crown,  in  this  instance,  acting  through  the  Irish 
'Government.  There  are  a certain  number  nominated 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  a certain  number 
by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  collections  from 
tbise  two  bodies  having  been  handed  over  at  one  time 


to  the  charge  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and 
placed  in  the  Museum. 

796.  The  Board  of  Visitors  may  be  expected  to  con- 
sist of  people  who  are  selected,  so  many  by  a body 
representative  of  the  interests  of  science  and  by  another 
body  representative  of  interest  in  art  and  by  the 
Crown,  which  presumably  would  be  advised  as  to  the 
directions  in  which  it  was  important  that  Museum 
work  should  be  represented ; the  Board  may  therefore 
be  taken  to  be  more  or  less  a Board  of  experts  qualified 
to  criticise  or  suggest  upon  matters  referring  to  the 
policy  of  the  work  of  the  Museum? — I don’t  know 
whether  they  would  describe  themselves  as  a Board  of 
experts.  Urey  are  a Board  of  gentlemen  who  are 
mostly  highly  educated  men,  some  of  whom  have  direct 
knowledge,  applicable  to  the  Museum,  scientific  and 
other  knowledge;  they  are  not  all  experts. 

797.  I did  not  mean  experts  devoting  their  pro- 
fessional time  to  particular  subjects,  but  men  who  had 
a special  knowledge  of  the  departments  ? — Yes ; that 
would  be  the  intention  with  which  the  Board  would  be 
constituted. 

798.  As  a matter  of  fact  do  the  Board  of  Visitors 
make  suggestions  to  the  Department  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Museum  or  does  the  Department  consult 
them  in  any  way  in  reference  to  possible  developments? 
— They  make  reports  periodically  to  the  Department 
embodying  recommendations  of  various  kinds,  some  of 
which  the  Department  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out— 
for  example,  sometimes  recommending  increases  of  the 
staff,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Treasury  has  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  such  recommendations, 
and  it  is  not  always  found  possible  to  act  upon  them. 

799.  But  as  to  the  development  of  one  section  or 
another,  do  you  find  they  are  a body  who  are  of  value 
as  referees?— We  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
special  reference  to  them  on  these  points  so  far.  The 
Museum  is  administered  by,  on  the  whole,  a very  com- 
petent staff,  consisting  of  the  Director,  and  a certain 
number  of  keepers,  who  are  in  touch  with  the  Board  of 
Visitors  as  well  as  with  the  Department.  We  refer 
reports  to  them  for  observations  from  time  to  time, 
and  communicate  with  them  with  reference  to  any 
recommendations  that  they  may  have  made. 

800.  That  is  to  say  if  they  have  made  a recommenda- 
tion which  necessitated  an  application  to  the  Treasury 
for  a further  staff  and  the  Treasury  had  made  certain 
replies  you  might  refer  it  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  say,  “ What  have  you  got  to  say  to  this  ” ? — Yes. 

801.  Then  on  the  Geological  Survey,  you  say  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee,  the  Survey  had  been  placed  under  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science? 
— Yes,  the  Professor  of  Geology,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  I think  it  was  called  the 
Wharton  Committee.  They  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  stated  there  that  if  at 
any  time  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Survey  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Geology 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  William  Abney,  made  a similar  recom- 
mendation— Sir  William  Abney  was  connected  with 
both  Committees. 

802.  Do  you  find  that  that  arrangement  works  well  ? 
— It  has  been  in  operation  only  twelve  months,  so  I 
would  not  like  to  say.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
long  working  to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion.  I 
regard  the  matter  of  our  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Survey  as  something  we  do  not  like  yet  finally  to 
determine. 

803.  You  mentioned  another  officer,  Mr.  Lyburn; 
what  office  does  he  hold  ? — He  is  an  economic  geologist 
and  a mining  expert;  his  work  I will  describe  more 
fully  later  on. 

804.  I don’t  find  his  position  on  the  estimates  ? — No; 
he  is  one  of  those  officers  paid  for  from  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

On  resuming  after  lunch. 

Witness. — I think  it  would  be  well  if  I explained 
a little  further  the  arrangements  as  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Boards  with  regard  to  our  expendi- 
ture. 

805.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  got  the  forms  1 
asked  for? — I don’t  think  they  would  have  them  by 
this. 
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806.  It  is  hardly  much  use  going  on  without  the 
forms? — Excuse  me.  I think  if  I made  an  explana- 
tion. 

807.  (Chairman).— When  would  you  be  able  to  get 
those  forms? — I think  the  best  thing  for  Mr.  Micks 
will  be  to  allow  him  to  see  the  files  of  the  Department 
with  regard  to  any  of  these  matters. 

808.  Have  you  got  these  at  hand  ready? — You  can 
have  the  files  from  the  Registry,  but  I don’t  think  it 
would  be  practicable  to  examine  the  files  now ; I think 
the  best  course  would  be  for  Mr.  Micks  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  a full  opportunity  of  examining  them. 

809.  Yes,  I think,  very  likely,  it  would  be  important 
for  us  to  see  the  books  themselves,  and  that  we  should 
better  see  them  in  the  office  here  rather  than  by  way 
of  evidence? — What  it  is  very  important  to 
understand  is  that  a large  proportion,  and  by 
far  the  most  important  proportion  of  our  work 
is  done  through  the  county  committees  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  series  of  schemes  which 
are  passed  upon  by  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction  Boards  are  administered  through  these  local 
bodies,  and  these  local  bodies  have  a very  large  share 
in  the  arrangements  in  connection  with  them.  As  I 
say,  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board’s  work  takes  the  form  of  schemes  for 
the  development  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  live 
stock,  agricultural  education,  and  so  on ; these  are  the 
main  subjects  of  the  Department’s  work  through  that 
Board.  Now  these  schemes  are  administered  through 
■county  committees  and  the  county  committee  has  to  say 
to  the  expenditure  and  the  arrangement  of  the  terms 
of  that  expenditure  upon  those  schemes  as  well  as  the 
Department  and  the  Board. 

810.  (Mr.  Dryden). — They  pay  a certain  proportion? 
— They  themselves  contribute  a certain  proportion  from 
the  rates  to  the  schemes,  and  the  Department,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  In- 
struction Boards,  votes  a contribution  to  the  aid  of  the 
scheme. 

811.  (Chairman). — Are  these  the  committees  referred 
to  in  Section  14  of  the  Act : “ The  Council  of  any 
county  or  of  any  urban  district  may  appoint  a com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  this  Act,  con- 
sisting partly  of  members  of  their  own  body  and  partly 
■of  other  persons  ” ? — Yes,  those  are  the  committees. 
A joint  fund  is  thus  formed,  consisting  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s contribution  and  of  a contribution  from 
the  rates.  The  matter  comes  up  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  under  all  these  various  headings — 
itinerant  instruction,  live  stock,  horticulture,  poultrv- 
Tearing,  and  so  forth.  A series  of  schemes  applicable 
to  the  whole  country  are  prepared  by  the  Department 
in  the  manner  which  I have  indicated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  evidence.  Those  are  schemes  which  are  to 
he  worked  in  each  county ; they  are  framed  on  general 
lines  so  as  to  be  applicable  in  their  general  principles 
to  the  whole  country,  but  these  general  lines  permit 
■of  modifications  to  suit  the  particular  counties  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  local  committees,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department. 

812.  Could  you  give  us  a concrete  instance ; I should 
follow  you,  speaking  for  myself,  very  much  better,  if 
I saw  how  it  was  worked  out  in  a particular  case  ?— A 
scheme  for  instruction  in  Agriculture,  let  us  say. 

813.  What  are  you  referring  to,  now  ? — Here  I have 
the  scheme  for  all  Ireland  (produced). 

814.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  also  have  a copy  of  the 
Scheme  of  some  local  authority — any  local  authority 
founded  upon  the  general  scheme? 

(Chairman). — What  I want  is  to  see  how  it  works 
■out.  This,  that  you  have  put  into  my  hand,  is  a 
general  scheme  for  instruction  in  agriculture  for  1905- 
1906? — Yes,  that  scheme  is  drawn  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agricultural  Board. 

815.  Very  well;  just  let  us  go  through  the  process. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  this  originates  in  the  Depart- 
ment ?— Yes. 

816.  The  draft  of  this  scheme  is  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment ? — Yes. 

817.  And  I suppose,  after  being  settled  in  the  De- 
partment, and  approved  by  the  Department,  it  then 
comes  before  the  Board  ? — Yes. 

818.  Now  take  for  instance  the  3rd  Section,  " The 
remuneration  of  the  instructor  shall  not,  except  in 
special  cases,  exceed  £200  per  annum,”  which  raises 
the  financial  question;  before  that  can  take  effect  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  Board  ? — This  scheme  is 
^approved  by  the  Board,  including  that  item,  and  also 
including  the  travelling  expenses. 


819.  Then  upon  that,  after  getting  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  you  are  in  a position  to  appoint  an  in- 
structor?— Yes. 

820.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  instructor  I think  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  committee? — With  regard  to  the 
agricultural  instructor;  this  is  an  exceptional  item- 
the  Department  pays  the  salary  of  the  agricultural 
instructor  itself. 

821.  Out  of  its  Endowment  ■ Fund  ?— Yes.  All  other 
instructors  under  the  county  schemes  are  paid  for  by 
the  local  committee. 

822.  Out  of  the  Joint  Fund?— Out  of  the  Joint 
Jtund  of  the  local  rates  and  the  Department's  grant, 
but  the  local  committee  itself  appoints  all  these  instruc- 
tors, and  even  appoints  the  instructor  for  agriculture, 
whom  the  Department  pays.  The  Department  restricts 
itself  to  approving  of  the  qualifications  of  these  various 
inspectors. 

823.  ( Chairman ) . W e are  now  on  the  financial 
part  of  it ; the  Board  approve  of  the  scheme ; the  in- 
structor is  appointed  by  the  local  authority  itself,  the 
Board  fixes  the  salary  ?— Yes ; the  salary  is  discussed 
and  fixed  by  the  Board. 

824.  We  will  take  it,  for  instance,  that  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  a salary  not  to  exceed  £200  a year;  it 
cannot  go  beyond  £200,  because  the  Agricultural  Board 
has  oniy  sanctioned  £200  a year?-That  is  sanctioned 
m tne  scheme  and  cannot  be  exceeded. 

825.  Though  it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ap- 

an  inspector  for  £150,  that,  I suppose, 
ly,  before  the  Board  for  approval? 
,thafc,  detail  d0«  not  need  to  come  up  before  the 
14  ,18  p°Xfred  by  the  general  approval.  This 
schemes  /or  the  other  modes  of 
developing  agriculture,  a series  of  them  are  applic- 
„ J wh^Sayxrin  general  principles,  to  the  country 
as  a whole.  Now  we  present  the  Board  with  this 
;7he\?  18  Pre?ared  and,  when  they  have  dis- 
cussed  it,  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  it  for  the 
whole  country,  a general  covering  estimate.  For 
example,  take  this  scheme  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, we  present  that  with  an  estimate  of  the 
salaries  of  inspectors  that  will  be  necessary  for  that 

the  W 2°U  W,lU-See  2 0n  Pa&e  162  of  the  minutes  of 
tne  -Board,  salaries  of  inspectors,  £7,500,  travelling 
exposes  of  inspectors,  £2,000,  field  experiments? 

is.tbe  f°rm  °f  the  original  estimate  presented 
£in  inn  TH  ?7YeS\the  t0tal  under  that  head  is 
£10,500.  Then  if  you  turn  to  page  263  you  will  see  tho 
scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  the  p^dtrv- 
keeping  industry  There  are  similar  items  there  ; L 
8lL  the  schemes  that  arrangement  takes 
effect  Now  when  those  schemes  are  adopted  in  that 
way  by  the  Board  with  these  covering  votes,  the  De- 
partment proceeds  to  arrange  with  county  committees 
for  their  adoption  in  the  counties,  and  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  proportion  of  the  Department’s  contrisu- 
T i 1S  £°  t0  each  connty-  in  respect  of  its 
R07  Mme  \nd  ln  ™aPey  »f  its  local  contribution. 

827.  Now,  have  the  Board  any  control  whatever 
over  the  allotments  to  the  particular  county  sun- 
posing  you  are  within  this  general  maximum,  are 
l°'L;{le,e  40  a!1°4  „w  l4lrt  sum  you  think  proper  to  the 
n^nrlrLC0Uvl?~YT.'’  Up  tiU  now  thafc  has  been 
our  practice.  The  matter  was  considered  more  than 
once  with  a view  to  the  Board’s  fixing  the  allot- 
ments to  each  county.  We  have  found  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  do  so,  at  any  rate  at  this  stage  of 
our  proceedings  for  various  reasons.  One  county  may 
“ all,owed  carry  out  so  many  of  the  schemes 
nor  to  such  an  extent  as  another  county.  For  example, 
the  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction  implies  the  em- 
ployment of  a trained  agricultural  expert  to  act  as 
instructor  for  the  county.  Now  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  get  a supply  of  those  trained  instruc- 
tors available.  W e have  a fair  supply  of  them  now 
Irishmen  trained  by  ourselves  in  our  own  College 
of  Science  and  Glasnevin.  But  before  these  were 
available  many  counties,  though  willing  to  take  up 
the  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction,  were  unable  to 
do  so.  Therefore  you  could  not  make  an  allotment  to 
such  a county  in  respect  of  agricultural  instruction. 
Agam,  a count,  jMlt  prefer  to  go  in  core  for 
the  development  of  live  stock  schemes  than  for  agri- 
cultural instruction,  or  to  allot  more  to  poultry-keep- 
ing than  to  some  other  item.  For  these  reasons  it 
would  not  be  possible  at  this  stage  to  make  a fairly 
firm  estimate  of  the  proportion  that  ought  to  go  'to 
each  particular  county. 

H 


May  29,  1906. 

Mr.  Thomas 
I*.  UilL  . , 
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Mr.  Thomas 
P.Gilli. 


828. : 'Now  follow  me  a little  more  in  detail  You 
have  got  here  from  the  Board  an  authority  to  spend 
£500  in  salaries  of  instructors.  It  is  open  to  you  to  say 
such  and  slich  a county,  County  A,  is  in  such  a back- 

■ ward  condition,  or  for  other  reasons,  that  an  instructor 
; would  be  useless  there — or  perhaps  that  might  be  a 
i reason  fpr.  giving  an  instructor  there. 

..  (Chairman). — Well,  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
1 county  does  not  require  one.  This  covering  authority 
enables  you  to  say  that  such  a county  shall  have  no  in- 
structor at  all,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  expendi- 

• ture  on  that ; County  B,  which  is  in  a different  con- 
edition,  shall  have  one,  and  to  that  extent  the  Board 
- would  have  no  control  ? — My  answer  to  that  must  be 
. qualified  in  this  way : in  the  first  place,  the  decision 

.of  the  Department  as  to  whether  a county  should  get 
an  allotment  for  a particular  scheme  is  governed  very 
largely  by  the  decision  of  the  county  itself  ; the  county 
; itself  contributes  money  towards  the  schemes,  and  we 
consult  the  county  in  a manner  which  I will  endeavour 
to  explain  in  a moment. 

829.  I am  not  thinking  of  any  inference  whatever 
to  be  drawn  from  that.  I am  trying  to  get  the  fact, 

. but  the  Agricultural  Board  would,  as  a matter  of  fact, 

• not  have  any  voice  in  a question  of  that  kind  ? — The 
; Agricultural  Board  does  not  ask  to  have  any  voice  in 
; deciding  whether  a particular  instructor  should  be 

appointed. 


830.  So  long  as  it  is  within  the  general  covering 
authority  you  say  the  particular  application  of  that 
lump  sum  is  not  a matter  for  the  Agricultural  Board 

• to  deal  with  ? — That  is  so.  But  I don’t  want  to  give 
an  answer  that  would,  be  misleading ; it  is  a compli- 
cated subject,  the  action  of  three  authorities  is  con- 
cerned in  it — the  action  of  the  Department,  the  action 
■ of  the  Board,  and  the  action  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  what  I am  endeavouring  to  point  out,  and 
what  will  be  manifest  through  these  schemes,  is  that 
the  control  of  each  of  these  three  authorities  is  in 
some  form  or  other  exercised  over  this  expenditure. 

831.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — As  a matter  of  fact  is  it  not 
the  County  Committee  who  .fixes  these  salaries  ; they 

! employ  the  instructor  ?— They  employ  the  instructor, 
and  they  do  fix  the  salaries  with  the  approval  of  the 
. Department.  For  instance,  they  cannot  fix  an  ex- 

• cessiye  salary,  and  if  they  were  offering  a salary  which 
was  insufficient  in  our  judgment  to  attract  experts  of 

‘the  right  qualification  we  would  point  that  out  to 


( Chairman ) . — Y es,  but  then  it  comes  to  this, 

: that  you  fix  the  salary,  though  in  fixing  the  salary 
you  consult,  the  Committee  of  the  county?— Yes  if 
you  like  to  put  it  that  way.  ’ 

833.  The  ultimate  decision  as  to  what  th'e  salary  is 
limits  Wlth  the  DePartment  Yes,  within  certain 


S?A\(Mr-  . Brown).—  Considering  the  case  of  tb 
agricultural  instructor  alone,  that  is  the  case  in  whicl 
the  Department  pays  the  whole  salary,  and  in  tha 
case  your  proposition  would  be  perfectly  right,  but  ii 
the  case  of  other  instructors,  where  the  County  Com 
mittee  pay  a proportion,  they  themselyes  have  a sa- 
in the  question  of  salary?— The  Agricultural  instruc 
tor,  as. I pointed  out,  forms  an  exception,  inasmuch  a 
we  pay  the  salary  direct  from  the  office. 

835.  ( Chairman) . —Where  the  County  Committe 
pay  a salary  that  is  a voluntary  act  on  their  part 
would  not  pay  it  unless  they  came  to  term 
with  the  Board?— Yes.  Now  with  regard  to  thes 

schemes,  the  Department  under  them  proceeds  t 
settle  with  each  county  how  much  it  is  to  get  for  eac' 
Jtf&SST  J.hat  ? ^°Pts-  ^at  process  consists  r 
®ePartment  8 actually  going  down  in  the  person  o 
its  inspectors  and  sitting  with  the  County  Committe 

+infllg°lngi-<.i^r0Ugluth1  wllole  a2air  in  detail,  and  prac 
tically  settling  with  them  there  and  then  how  the  ex 
penditure  is  to  be  regulated. 

of  expenditure  t 
which  the  .county  contributes  ?— Yes.  The  Agricul 
tural  Board  desires  the  Department  to  do  that  work 
m fact  it  could  not  he  done  otherwise.  But  they  am 
we  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  ii 
ntCL  ^S-  °ne  °i  the  matters  that  ■ has  ‘ already  'beei 
under  the  consideration  of  . the  Board,  a time  whe) 
the  schemes  in  each  county  would  be  so  developed 
vblJhe  l0Cal  con}mitttees  so  well  accustomed  tetb 
whole  management  of  the  scheme,  that  it  would  b 


possible  to  name  a fixed  proportion  to  be  applied  to 
,each  county.  If  we  could  reach  that  state  of  affairs 
it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Agricultural  Board.  But  I must  point  out  that 
the  effect  would  be  rather  to  increase  the  responsibility 
of  the  local  committee  for  the  funds,  and  in  a sense 
to  decrease  the  control  of  these  funds  by  the 
Department  and  by  the  Board.  We  should  hope  to 
be  able  to  say  after  a certain  period  : — “ Now  so  much 
has  been  spent  year  by  year  in  all  the  counties  on 
these  schemes : that  makes  a total  sum  which  we  are 
prepared  to  divide  amongst  the  counties  in  such  and 
such  proportions,”  and  then  to  leave  each  county  to 
carry  out  the  schemes  with  somewhat  more  discretion 
than  they  , now  exercise.  Might  I go  to  the  further 
stage,  namely,  the  supervision  of  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  that  money  by  the  local  authority.  The  settling 
of  each  local  scheme  between  the  Department  and  the 
County  Committee  involves  the  fixing  of  the  sum 
that  is  to  go  to  each  item  of  the  scheme.  So  much  for 
the  salary  of  the  poultry-keeping  instructor,  so  much 
for  the  live  stock  scheme,  so  much  for  grants  to  the 
local  agricultural  shows,  and  so  on.  That  is  settled  there 
and  then.  The  County  Committee,  as  it  applies  this 
money  from  time  to  time,  sends  up  to  the  Department 
copies  of  its  minutes,  one  being  a copy  of  its  financial 
statement.  They  send  their  accounts  to  the  Depart- 
ment ; the  Department  checks  these  accounts  and  ap- 
proves the  payment,  and  it  is  then,  and  only  then 
that  the  Department  forwards  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee their  share  of  the  money  voted  by  the  Board 
I may  add  that  this  expenditure  is  further  audited.  by- 
Mr.  Micks’  Department,  the  Local  Government 


Micks),. — wot  by  the  Department,  but  by  an 
official  auditor  who  is  independent  of  the  Department. 

Witness.  Well,  by  the  auditor  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  That  explains  the  method  of 
-that  most  important  branch  of  the  Board’s  work 
which  1S  carried  on  througli  the  local  authorities  of 
the  country.  The  Board  has  to  take  into  account  the 
discretion  of  the  local  authority  as  well  as  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Department,  and  there  is  a fair  balance 
amongst  the  three  forms  of  control. 

837.  (Chairman). — The  control  of  the  County  Com- 
mittees arises  from  their  being  contributories; 
they  have  no  statutory  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture, but  they  have  a practical  control  because 
they  contribute  towards  the  expenses  ?—  Certainly. 
Mr.  Brown  asked  just  now  for  a copy  of  a local 
scheme  in  which  these  general  schemes  are  adopted. 
.Here  (produced)  is  one  for  example  that  it  may 
interest  you  to  glance  over. 


i mi  , ocai  ,scneme  tor  the  County  Wex- 
lord /—The  schemes  administered  through  the  local 
authorities  for  technical  instruction  are  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Board, 
Lf?®*  18  Possible  for  the  Board  itself  to  settle 

more  details  of  the  expenditure  of  the  schemes  than 
’ JL  *12,  *e  iase  °f  agricultural  schemes.  In  a town 
our  technical  instruction  branch  is  able  to  settle  with 
the  local  committee  the  full  details  of  the  scheme,  and 
-iiS  Afte?  the7  have  ^en  threshed  out  and 
tLiT-  it  local.  committee  are  brought  before 
dflt=iifh”JC,alJInstructl0n  Board  for  approval.  These 
S!,,mclfe  practically  the  whole  expenditure 
w scheme.  For  example,  let  us  take  a tech- 
of  the  T^T101-101?  |ch®me-  . If  y°“  turn  to  the  minutes 
L!  dSmC^  Instruction  Board  you  will  here  see 
itMo,?  a‘  WS»  2®,  vol.  2,  yo,,  will  «. 

y’  Armagh,  and  so  on.  You  will  see  tHat 
finL  ftZ  contains  a statement  of  the  local  contribu- 
tes ™*±Va^  and  fees  ^ived,.  the  Depart- 
bution  frnm  *ronL  the  endowment,  the  cont'ri- 

such  J iTh,  he  n°Unty  Committee,  which  it  makes  to 
■sc1hemf-  rent  of  premises,- sale  of  books 
wood  wS  aiSi  then  g^es  also  the  provision  for 
domeX  ^® pnd  furniture-making,  the  salary' of  the 
saterv  of  lnstJ“ctrMs’  the  grant  towards  the 

of  lace-making,  the  fire  and  light 

Stzssstssjt1  ■-  det*iis 

srrasift 

the  d ofLthe  j°int  fund  consisting  of 

^ ^ T fr°m  the  Board  and  the  contribution 
llTrll  -°CaJjateS-;,  ,The  local  contribution  from 
tes  is  £50,  and  the  Department’s  contribution 
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from  the  endowment  is  £400.  Thus  you  will  per- 
.ceive  that  all  these  items  come  up  in  the  schemes  and 
are  submitted  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  for 
their  approval,  and,  as  I mentioned,  it  is  possible  to 
provide  these  particulars  in  dealing  with  these  tech- 
nical instruction  schemes  in  a way  that  it  is  not 
possible  with  regard  to  agricultural  schemes.  The 
agricultural  schemes  shift  constantly,  and  grants 
have  to  be  made  for  such  an  item  as  the  number  of 
nominations  to  mares,  contributions  to  local  shows 
and  so  on  ; they  have  to  be  settled  after  the  Board 
has  given  its  general  approval. 

840.  {Mr.  Ugilvie). — On  the  scheme  you  quoted 
— at  page  200  of  the  minutes,  there  is  an  estimate 
for  Athlone  which  differs  from  that  on  page  239;  does 
that  on  page  200  refer  to  the  year  before?— That  was 
an  amended  scheme,  the  second  is  amended.  Schemes 
are  often  changed.  Besides  these  schemes  administered 
through  the  local  authorities  there  are  schemes  dealt 
■with  directly  by  the  central  authority  itself.  For  ex- 
ample there  are  schemes  of  agricultural  education, 
purchase  of  lands  for  agricultural  stations  and  experi- 
ments and  investigations. 

841.  {Chairman).— May  I see  whether  I under- 
stand your  point— you  say  that  the  details  of 
the  schemes  of  technical  education,  of  which  you  gave 
an  instance  in  the  schemes  relating  to  Athlone  can 
be  brought  up  before  the  Board  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion because  they  don’t  run  so  much  into  detail  or 
are  more  fixed? 

{Mr.  Micks)— They  are  concerned  with  fixed 
salaries?— With  fixed  salaries  and  fairly  defined 
limits. 

842.  {Chairman). — And  you  say  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  treat  agricultural  schemes  in  the  same 

thrf  •?atfe  Si  the  subject  is  so  different. 
(iYr:  Ogilvie). — There  is  a further  considera- 
tion that  for  the  technical  instruction  schemes  the 
Department  s contribution  is  very  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  the  local  one?— That  does  not  always 
happen,  and  would  not  be  a consideration.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  which  the  rate  in  the  given 
area  furnishes.  Some  districts  are  very  poor  and  the 
rate  yields  but  a small  sum  ; we  do  not  reduce  the 
proportion  of  our  grant  on  that  account  provided 
that  the  locality  has  raised  a rate  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  No,  the  chief  reason  is  that  the  scheme  of 

technical  education  in  a town  can  be  fairly  defined 

its  objects  are  fairly  defined  and  lend  themselves  to 
being  itemized  in  this  way,  whereas  the  work  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  and  development  in  the  countv 
does  not.  The  particulars  are  fully  available  after- 
wards as  you  will  see  in  the  local  scheme  that  is  before 
you,  and  they  are  all  sent  up  to  the  Department  by 
the  local  committee,  and  every  item  is  tested  and 
checked  before  the  Department’s  contribution  is  paid. 

. 844-  {Chairman).— I see  that  in  Athlone,  for 
instance,  the  'ocal  contribution  from  rates  is  £50  and 
the  Department’s  contribution  is  £400,  eight  times  as 
much.  If  you  go  to  Armagh  we  find  the  local  contri- 
oution  from  rates  is  £85,  and  from  the  Department’s 
endowment  £350,  which  is  much  less  in  proportion.  Is 
there  any  check  at  all  upon  the  Department — does  it 
« v-  v ' Y reSt  with  the  DePartment  to  fix  the  proportion 
which  the  grant  from  the  endowment  bears  to  the 
local  contribution  from  rates?— In  the  case  of  tech- 
nical instruction  the  thing  is  absolutely  fixed.  That 
is,  we  have  to  adopt,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
coard,  a plan  for  distributing  the  money  throughout 
Die  country  in  proportion  to  population  and  to  other 
items  in  a rather  complicated  calculation  which  is 
ai““  at  providing  a fair  distribution  of  that  fund. 

845.  As  regards  the  branch  of  technical  instruction, 
you  say  it  goes  on  the  lines  of  carrying  out  a general 
scheme  which  fixes  the  proportion  ?— Yes,  to  begin 
with  it  is  a fixed  sum  of  £55,000  per  annum  which 
has  to  be  distributed  on  fixed  lines;  that  is  not  the 
the  endowment  of  the  Agricultural  Board. 

Micks).— Is  it  £62,000  or  £55,000?— 
v-’i  • ’ ant^  t^e  £7,000  from  the  Development  Grant, 
•tv  ■ ,s  a sePafate  sum  not  included  in  the  sum  dealt 
with  m the  Act.  It  is  administered  by  the  Board. 

D you  turn  to  page  125,  vol.  1,  of  the  Technical  In- 
structuon  Board  Minutes  you  will  see  the  plan  on 
^ smv  /ASi  technical  instruction  endowment  is  allotted, 
mu  /'  (Chairman).-  Was  that  settled  in  1903?— 
that  was  settled  in  1903,  and  it  has  been  confirmed 
® new  Board.  This  was  a revised  scheme  de- 
veloped from  a different  scheme  we  had  in  operation 
previously.  .The  scheme  now  adopted  and  shown  on 


the  tabular  statement,  of  which  copies  are  on  the 
table,  aims,  at  increasing  the  urban  funds  bV' with- 
drawing to  a certain  extent  some  funds  from  the  rural 
districts  and  by  replacing  the  amounts  drawn  from 
those  districts  by  an  allocation  of  the  funds  adminis- 
tered with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board 
*?fve  . v°ted  , £7,000  for  the  purpose.  The 
Agricultural  Board  have  voted  this  sum  for  tech- 
nical instruction  in  rural  districts— manual  instruc- 
tion and  domestic  economy  teaching— which  it 
allows  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board. 
On  a careful  examination  of  the  rate-raising  capacity 
of  the  urban  districts  it  was  found  that  that  capacity 
ranged  from  £6  to  almost  £22  per  thousand  inhabi- 
■v  k-4.  . Department  had  fixed  £20  per  thousand 
inhabitants  as  the  standard.  There  were  about  520,000 
inhabitants  m urban  centres,  and  if  the  rate  yielded 
SSJJ?  thousand  inhabitants  it  would  amount  to 
A®  th?  rate  only  amounted  to  £5,539,  about 
±.4,800  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  raise  the 
amount  to  the  required  level.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  to  set  aside  a sum  of  £5,000  from  the  moneys 
W1“™ from  rural  districts  for  this  purpose. 

4.  t11®  distribution  of  that 

£55,000  automatic? — It  is  practically  automatic, 
liiere  is  an  exception  to  that  statement ; some  dis- 
tricts for  example,  have  not  taken  up  the  scheme  or. 
raised  a rate  for  technical-  instruction ; the  money 
that  would  go  to  them  is  kept  in  the  Department  and 
is  used  to  supplement  items  of  good  schemes  in  other, 
districts.  In  that  way  it  is  possible  to  distribute  a 
little  more  with  some  discretion. 

849.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  some  places  where  in- 
struction is  most  needed  they  would  get  a relatively 
small  sum  ? That  is  what  we  have  tried  to  counter- 

850.  How  much  money  would  you  have  to  counter- 
act it— how  much  a year  ?— This  plan  of  taking  into 

ISTd “d  “,e  *"»  * 

851.  Is  not  the  real  question  the  extent  to  which, 

the  people  are  under-educated  in  the  centres  of. 
population? — You  will  find  under-educated  people  in 
every  centre  of  population.  c * 

852.  In  some  places  people  are  very  backward?— 
Backward  districts  of  the  type  you  have  in  mind 
W0QU_I°  °e  rather  rural  as  compared  with'  urban. 

853.  Take  Dublin  as  compared  with  a manufactur-r 
ing  country?— Dublin  is  a county  borough  and  gets  a. 
boroughs1*1'  What  1 am  a^uding  to  excepts  county 

854.  J suppose  they  can  get  some  of  the  £7,000 

trom  the  Development  Grant  ?— Yes,  and  this  is  taken 
into  account  by  the  Department.  Take  a rural  dis- 
trict which  would  be  the  backward  sort  of  district  you 
have  in  mind 1 

855.  I was  thinking  of  urban  districts? — A back- 
ward urban  district  ? If  it  were  so  backward  and  had 
not  got  an  Urban  Council  it  would  be  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  county  scheme  of  agriculture  and 
technical  instruction  and  would  get  a contribution. 

856.  A place  like  Kilkenny  ?— It  is  an  urban  dis-. 
tnct  and  gets  its  automatic  proportion. 

857.  No  more?— No  more,  except  what  would  be 
available  from  the  £7,000  and  this  sort  of  savings. 

858.  What  would  the  savings  come  to  on  an  aver- 

age for  the  last  few  years  ?— About  £4,000 ; they  are 
decreasing;  that  item  is  bound,  I hope,  to  disap- 
pear.  . 

859.  Then  you  will  have  nothing  to  equalise  ?— No. 

We  want  a great  deal  more  money  for  technical  in- 
struction, there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  that,  and, 
practically  speaking,  we  have  command  of  no  money 
at  all  which  enables  us  to  deal  effectively  with  build- 
ings for  technical  schools.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
towns  of  the  country  there  has  been  the  greatest  keen- 
ness to  make  use  of  technical  instruction,  and  they 
have  nearly  all  begun  in  old  buildings  that  they  have 
taken,  or  buildings  that  they  have  adapted.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  assist  them 
to  build  has  been  by  allowing  them  to  set  aside  por- 
tion of  the  annual  grant  for  technical  instruction  to- 
wards paying  off  a loan,  and  that  has  gone  but  a very 
slight  way  to  meet  the  very  great  need  there  is  for 
buildings  for  technical  schools.  ...  . 

860.  {Chairman). — You  have  no  separate  fund  for 
buildings  ? — No. 

861.  What  does  it  come  out  of — out  of  the 
£55,000?— Yes.  ' 

H 2 
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862.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  Act  of  1899  had  not ' 
passed,  and  if  technical  instruction  went  on  briskly, 
would'  the  penny  in  the  pound  give  a much 
larger  income  than  is  allotted.  At  present  you  get 
£5&,OQO  on  the  equivalent  grant  scale— you  would  get 
£62,000,  is  that  so  ? — I am  not  quite  sure ; the  idea 
of  the  equivalent  grant  was,  not  that  it  should  be  equi- 
valent to  a penny  rate,  but  to  the  portion  of  a penny 
rate  actually  spent  on  a particular  scheme. 

863.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I would  like  to  be  quite  clear 
as  to  what  you  have  been  describing  as  the  automatic 
scheme — that  is  a scheme  that  takes  account  of  the 
rate-raising  capacity,  the  population  and  valuation, 
and  so  on  ; the  only  thing  that  it  does  not  take  ac- 
count of  is  the  present  state  of  education  in  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

864.  And  it  is  with  a view  of  taking  cognizance  of 
that  that  you  consider  the  allocation  at  present  of  the 
surplus? — Yes,  these  savings. 

865.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  you  want  more  money  for 
buildings  and  districts  that  are  not  considered  on 
their  special  circumstances  ? — Decidedly.  1 may  men- 
tion in  connection  with  the  buildings  that  at  their  last 
meeting  the  newly-elected  Technical  Instruction  Board, 
as  the  previous  one  had  done,  passed  a strong  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  which  was  published  and  therefore  I 
may  quote  it:  “That  the  Board  of  Technical  In- 
struction desires  to  place  on  record  its  conviction  that 
further  funds  are  urgently  needed  to  enable  local 
authorities  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  technical 
schools,  that  the  work  of  technical  instruction 
throughout  the  country  is  seriously  hampered  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  providing  suitable  accommodation, 
and  that  the  Department  should  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  practicable  to  press  on  the  Irish  Government 
the  immediate  necessity  of  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion.” 


866.  (Chairman). — It  is  important  that  this  evi- 
dence should  not  be  duplicated;  I gather  that  when 
Mr.  Fletcher  comes  he  will  go  over  this  ground  a 
good  deal  ? — Yes,  and  also  when  Professor  Campbell 
comes.  From  these  heads  of  branches  you  can  get  full 
details  with  regard  to  technical  instruction  and  agri- 
culture. We  are  on  the  subject  now,  I assume,  because 
I was  endeavouring  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
Boards  and  the  Department  exercise  their  powers  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure. 

867.  All  this  has  arisen  out  of  a most  important  and 

vital  question,  that  is  to  say,  the  reality  of  the  control 
over  the  Department  of  these  two  Boards  and  whether 
the  system  is  as  good  a system  as  could  be  devised,  or 
could  there  be  any  improvement? — I have  explained 
about  the  schemes  that  have  to  be  worked  through 
the  local  authorities.  There  are  certain  other  schemes 
which  have  to  be  managed  through  the  central  authority 
itself.  For  example,  the  management  of  agricultural 
stations  and  of  agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  We 
have  a certain  number  of  agricultural  stations  ; there 
is  one  at  Athenry,  one  at  Clonakilty  with  a school, 
and  one  at  Ballyhaise,  County  Cavan,  and  there  is  a 
large  agricultural  college  at  Glasnevin.  Now  the 
Board  for  these  institutions  votes  a general  sum  on  an 
estimate  that  the  Department  puts  before  them.  It  is 
the  Department  which  really  expends  that  sum  ; the 
department  exercises  its  authority  in  that  respect 
with  the  full  confidence  and  concurrence  of  the' 
Board  ; that  was  the  object  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  placed  m the  special  position  it  has  been 
given  by  the  Act.  When  the  Board  has  settled  how 
much  is  to  go  to,  let  us  say,  the  college  at  Glas- 
nevin the  expenditure  that  is  to  be  made  on  the  in- 
thP™tl0fL°r  ^aff'  a*U  ?f  which  is  fully  explained  to 
^ -nthe  actual  expenditure  of  that  sum  is 

done  by  the  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Denart 
ment  is  the  accounting  officer  of  the  Department  ?and 
a discretion  is  allowed  to  the  officers  of  the  Depart 
ment  carrying  out  its  work.  One  part  of  the  dut£ 
of  management  at  Glasnevin,  for  example,  insists  , A 
the  management  of  the  farm.  The  stock  have  to  be 


. S Supposing  you  wut  to  gi™  a fancy  prica  f 
a shorthorn  bull  you  are  well  wit!,i„  — T p e 1 
powers,  hut  do  yol  go  " thflio" d to 
price  f — No,  certlinl/not  ■ that'  £ L .1°  1 

the  Department,  and  the  Board  would  not"ikh 
exercise  any  discretion  over  that.  h 

869.  Would  the  fact  that  you  had  given  a 
large  pr.oe  for  a shorthorn  bull  com.  befSJ fc 


in  any  shape  ? — If  we  did  something  very  exceptional' 
we  should  think  it  right  to  mention  it  to  the  Board ; 
something  that  was  out  of  the  lines  of  the  general 
management  of  the  place  on  the  principles  that  had. 
been  settled. 

870.  You  get  a large  and  extensive  covering 
authority  ? — Yes. 

871.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  have  your  Advisory 
Committee  for  Stock  to  advise  you  on  that?  Not  on 
the  management  of  a particular  school. 

872.  But  the  selection  of  a particular  bull?— No 
not  at  all. 

873.  On  the  selection  of  the  particular  breed  of  bull 
and  the  locality  to  which  they  would  be  sent  ? — I am 
not  on  that  subject  now,  but  if  you  speak  of  live  stock 
schemes,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Live  Stock  dis- 
cusses these  schemes  as  well  as  the  Board  and  lie 
local  committees.  But  on  the  question  of  managing  a 
farm  attached  to  the  school  the  agriculturist  of  that, 
farm  is  subject  to  the  control  of  Professor  Campbell. 
The  head  of  the  agricultural  branch  deals  with  the 
matter.  If  Professor  Campbell  wished  to  go  into  any 
item  outside  the  routine  of  such  management  he 
would  come  to  me  before  deciding  on  it,  but  the 
Board  allows  the  Department  a free  hand. 

874.  (Chairman). — Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
real  control  of  the  Board  is  over  the  estimate  and 
not  over  the  actual  expenditure  ? — Practically  th^t  is 
so.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether'  the 
Board  in  any  case  in  which  it  desired  is  placed  in 
command  of  fully-detailed  information,  I may  men- 
tion, as  an  illustration  of  that  point,  one  subject  that 
has  been  the  topic  of  a good  deal  of  controversy.  It  is 
perhaps  the  only  subject  on  which  the  Board  at  any 
time  expressed  some  uneasiness,  and  that  uneasiness, 
I may  mention,  was  shared  by  the  Department  itself, 
and  was  mentioned  to  the  Board  by  tne  Department. 
That  was  the  case  of  the  payments  made  to  a body 
known  as  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
with  respect  to  certain  matters. 


875.  That  was  referred  to  the  other  day  ? — Yes,  that 
is  why  I mention  it.  In  the  first  instance  what  the 
Board  did  in  that  case  was  this — they  gave  a covering 
grant  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  certain  experts 
and  others  who  had  been  engaged  in  work  of  technical 
instruction  connected  with  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural organization  previous  to  the  existence  of  the 
Department.  This  was  one  of  the  first  transac- 
tions of  the  Department  and  of  the  Board,  and  it  was 
undertaken  at  a time  before  our  mutual  relations  or 
our  methods  were  very  well  fixed.  The  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  before  the  Department  came  into 
existence  had,  in  addition  to  promoting  co-operative- 
organization  been  doing  a good  deal  of  the  sort  of 
work  which  the  Department  was  appointed  to-do;  if 
had  been  carrying  out  some  expert  agricultural  in- 
struction, instruction  in  dairying,  egg-packing, 
poultry-keeping,  and  so  forth.  It  had  conducted  a 
certain  number  of  experimental  plots,  and  had  been- 
covering  a certain  proportion  of  the  ground  that  the 
Department  was  intended  to  cover.  When  the  De- 
partment came  into  being  the  necessity  for  such  a 
body  to  do  that  work  ceased,  and  it  became  the  Depart- 
ments duty  to  take  up  such  work.  It  was  at  the 
stage  before  we  had  any  expert  instructors  of  our 
own  or  any  trained  men  coming  up  through  our  sys- 
tem,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Department  and 
the  Board  immediately  to  take  over  this  work  and  pay 
these  men.  The  county  schemes  at  that  time  had 
not  been  developed,  and  what  the  Department  did  was 
to  allow  these  experts  to  be  employed  as  before,  and 
directed  through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
society , but  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department. 
That  was  what  was  settled.  In  the  meantime  the 


. — .lu,o  ocbucu.  in  me  meantime  uw 

department  went  on  developing  its  county  schemes  of 
agriculture  and  technical  instruction,  and  this  system 
went  on  side  by  side.  The  arrangement  was  not  proving 
altogether  satisfactory ; there  was  manifest  a certain 
friction  between  these  experts  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  and  some  of  the  other  in- 
structors employed  by  the  Department  and  the  County 
Committees,  and  the  Department  itself  felt  that  it 
ought  to  alter  the  method  by  which  this  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out.  it  mentioned  that 

matter  to  the  Board,  and  at  a later  stage 
it  was  resolved  by  the  Board  to  carry  out  a new 
arrangement  altogether.  On  that  occasion  the 

Vice-President  circulated  to  the  Board,  before  the 
meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  decided  a memor- 
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andum  which  you  will  see  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board,  giving  full  particulars  and  a statement  of 
every  item  of  the  expenditure. 

876.  Where  was  that  ?— Page  263  of  vol  2.  What  I 
wish  to  illustrate  is  the  fashion  in  which  the  fullest 
particulars  are  at  the  command  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  any  matter  when  the  necessity  arises. 
All  this  thing  was  fully  considered  by  the  Board,  and 
a new  scheme  settled  with  them  which  is  more  satis- 
factory to  the  Board,  and,  I trust,  to  the  work  of 
organization. 

877.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
what  was  the  nature  of  it,  was  it  a voluntary  society  ? 
-It  was  a voluntary  propagandist  body  established 
some  years  ago  to  explain  to  the  people  the  methods 
of  agricultural  organisation. 

878.  How  did  it  get  its  funds  ? — By  private 
subscriptions.  The  society  was  founded  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  and  it  was  maintained  almost  entirely  by 
subscriptions  of  public  men  like  himself  and  others 
for  some  years. 

879.  I observe  that  in  1900  the  proposal  was  made 
"That  the  agricultural  instruction  now  carried  out 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  be 
taken  over  by  the  Department,  and  the  experts  en- 
gaged in  such  instruction  be  employed  by  them  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Department  may  approve,”  and 
that  has  gone  on  since  ? — That  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  we  have  revised  the  whole  method  of  dealing  with 
that  subject  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural 
Board. 

880.  (Mr.  Brown).—  What  was  the  date  of  the  re- 
vision?—The  last  revision  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1906. 

881.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  relation  at  present 
between  the  Department  and  this  society?— It  is 
stated  concisely  m one  of  our  minutes,  page  256  of 
vol.  2.  You  will  see  there  the  discussion  that  took 

lace  on  the  subject,  and  the  resolution  that  was 
nally  adopted. 

882.  The  Department  decided  to  continue  their  sup- 
port to  the  Society  for  the  period  named,  as  a pro- 
visional measure,  but  they  desired  before  considering 
any  further  contributions  for  this  purpose  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of 
the  best  method  of  aiding  such  an  organisation,  and 
the  Council  requested  the  Department  to  place  this 
subject  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil ? That  was  done,  and  the  Council  decided  to  let  the 
matter  remain  in  abeyance  for  six  months. 

883.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  mean  to  continue  the 
present  arrangement  for  six  months?— Yes.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  on  the  Board,  the  interconnection  of  these 
two  bodies.  The  Board  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  with  regard  to  this  matter.  They  also  asked 
it  with  .regard  to  the  question  of  contributing  to  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  Board  on  these  ques- 
tions wished  to  be  guided  by  that  reflection  of  public 
opinion  which  they  would  get  from  the  Council  at 

884.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  their  first  suggestion  that 
the  Board  should  pass  an  opinion  and  send  it  to  the 
Council  ? — In  regard  to  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion? 

885.  Or  the  Agricultural  Organization  ? — No,  what 
the  Board  did  was  to  pass  a vote  for  the  current  year, 
but  they  decided  to  continue  their  support  for  the 
period  named  as  a provisional  measure. 

886.  (Chairman).— And  it  voted  £3,700?— Yes. 
Underneath  that  you  will  see  the  scheme  on  which  it  is 
applied. 

887.  I see  here  you  have  the  conditions  of  the  joint 
scheme  of  work  between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  and  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society.  There  is  this  large 
sum  authorised,  and  then  comes  this,  “ With  a view 
to  preventing  overlapping  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture, the  Department’s  representative  shall  attend  at 
the  office  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
society  at  least  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Society  and  of  the  De- 
partment.” As  a matter  of  fact  are  you  working  in 
parallel  lines  ?— Yes. 

,,888.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  friction  between 
h®  representatives  of  the  Department  and  of-  the 
Urgamzation  ? — Not  under  this  scheme. 

,.  889-  It  is  only  just  started ? — The  scheme  was  prac- 
tically in  operation  earlier  than  this  date — this  was 


tlie  final  revision.  An  executive  committee  upon 
which  the  Department  is  represented  was  appointed  to 
go  into  all  the  details ; tjiat  committee  closely  scruti- 
nises the  expenditure. 

890.  (Chairman). — Do  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment cover  the  field  of  operations  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society?— The  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  deals  with  the  promo- 
tion of  all  forms  of  agricultural  organization,  form- 
ing of  co-operative  dairy  societies,  agricultural 
societies,  home  industry  societies,  and  flax-growing. 

891.  I suppose  the  establishment  of  a dairy  is  to  a 

great  extent  the  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  ? — Yes,  of  the  co-operative 

dairies.  That  work  began  before  the  Department 
came  into  existence,  and  of  course  it  has  continued 
and  grown. 

892.  Has  that  continued  under  their  supervision 
and  control? — Yes,  and  it  is  because  the  Department 
believes,  and  the  Board  and  Council  were  unanimous 
m believing  that  agricultural  organisation  of  that 
sort  is  an  absolutely  necessary  instrument  of  agri- 
cultural development  that  it  has  been  decided  to  pro- 
mote such  organization.  The  only  point  in  question  is- 
whether  the  best  method  of  promoting  that  organiza- 
tion is  by  employing  the  organizers  of  this  society 
who  were  engaged  in  the  work  to  do  it  or  doing  it- 
directly  through  the  Department  itself. 

893.  To  that  extent  you  have  a certain  amount  of 
duplication,  two  societies  each  with  a separate  staff 
carrying  on  practically  the  same  work  ?— Oh,  no ; be 
quite  clear  about  that ; their  work  now  only  deals  with 
°r|£nlS!ng:  The  first  heading  of  that  joint  scheme  is 
“The  officials  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
society  shall  confine  their  work  to  organization  and 
auditing  only.”  They  give  up  all  the  technical  work 
they  have  been  doing. 

894.  (Mr.  Broxnn). — The  Department  itself  does  not 
promote  co-operation  or  organization  ? — Except  in 
this  way. 

895.  Does  it  not  do  it  directly  ? — No. 

896.  (CJiairman).—' That  has  been  the  division  of 
labour  ; they  confine  themselves  to  organization,  and 
you  take  over  their  other  work  ? — Yes. 

897.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  said  an  executive  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  details — a 
committee  of  whom  ? — The  committee  consists  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  committee  or  managing  body  of 
the  Organization  Society  and  representatives  of  the 
Department. 

898.  Officers  of  the  Department  ?— Officers  of  the 
Department. 

899.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  are  on  the  com- 
mittee altogether  ? — Usually  about  five  or  six  are  the 
working  members. 

900.  You  have  two  out  of  seven  ? — Yes. 

901.  (Mr.  Brown). — I would  like  to  have  the  date 
when  the  relations  between  the  Organization  and  the 
Department  were  first  altered  after  the  minute  of 
1900  when  they  were  practically  separated  as  they 
have  been  since  March  last?— It  was  the  previous 
year,  February  8th,  1905. 

902.  (Chairman). — I do  not  think  we  had  the  date  of 
the  formation  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  . 
Society  ? 

(Mr.  Micks).— 1894,  April.  This  vote  of  £3,700  on 
page  256,  vol.  2,  that  is  for  one  year  l— Yes. 

903.  There  is  no  other  payment  to  be  made  except- 
that  payment — that  is  inclusive  of  everything  ?— Yes. 

904.  Then  turn  to  page  8 of  vol.  1— that  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  certain  experts  are  to  do  work  for  the- 
Department ; how  long  did  that  remain  in  existence — 
did  that  remain  in  existence  up  to  February,  1905,  or  - 
March,  1906?— To  February,  1905. 

905.  How  much  was  paid  under  that  resolution  of 
11th  of  July,  1900? — I will  get  that. 

906.  It  was  a considerable  sum — was  that  going  on 
yearly  until  February,  1905.  Do  these  payments 
come  before  the  Agricultural  Board?— No,  they  do 
not.  These  were  payments  that  were  carried  on  on 
foot  of  this  scheme  which  permitted  of  the  Depart- 
ment making  them  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they 
may  approve.  The  first  year  it  was  £1,414,  that  is 
for  the  nine  months  ; for  the  next,  £3,617 ; for  the 
next  £4,548  ; next  £4,272  ; and  up  to  the  28th  of 
February,  1905,  it  was  £3,065. 

907.  That  expenditure  did  not  come  before  the-. 
Board  ?— Not  in  that  form,  but  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned, -to-  the  Board  frequently.  . We  settled  originally, 
the  amount  that  was  to  be  paid,  the  officials  that  were 
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to  be  taken  over,  and,  as  I mentioned,  the  Department 
several  times  brought  the  matter  before  the  Board,  and 
the  Board  and  the  .Department  considered  whether  we 
could  arrange  a better  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion. Bear  this  in  mind : this  was  One  of  the  very 
first  things  that  the  Board  and  the  Department  dealt 
with.  It  was  before  a single  county  scheme  was  estab- 
lished. The  first  two  years  were  spent  establishing 
county  schemes  and  this  work  was  going  on.  Then 
when  the  county  scheme  work  began  to  be  developed 
with  this  work  beside  it  we  began  to  see  difficulties, 
and  neither  Board  or  Department  was  satisfied. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  we  worked  out  the  arrange- 
ments we  have  done  and  got  it  into  a more  manage- 
able shape.  It  was  not  satisfactory,  but  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  whole  business  of  the  Board  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  of  the  kind  about.  Otherwise  the 
Board  and  the  Department,  had  been  practically  at 
one. 


906.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  the  Board  have  any 
objection  to  the  inclusion  among  the  staff  of  the  De- 

Sartment  of  the  staff  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
rganization  Society? — To  take  over  the  whole  society 
and  make  it  a branch  of  the  Department ; do  you 
mean  at  the  first  stage  of  the  business  ? 

909.  At  any  stage  ? — I think  if  we  felt  in  a position 
to  recommend  such  a course  they  would  discuss  it 
with  a fairly  open  mind,  but  we  have  never  done  that. 

910.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  not  taking  over  a staff 
in  that  way  have  given  greater  permanence  to  this 
mode  of  action  than  the  method  you  did  employ? — 
Probably  it  would,  but  the  whole  subject  was  very 
difficult,  and  surrounded  by  controversial  considera- 
tions. Public  opinion  was  not  so  ripe  as  it 
is  now  on  the  subject  of  co-operative  organization. 
The  other  day,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  you  6a w 
that  the  Council  passed  a unanimous  resolution  in  .■ 
favour  of  the  Department  promoting  co-operative 
•organization,  and  were  so  fixed  in  their  minds  about  it 
that  they  did  not  even  want  the  matter  discussed.  Six  ' 
"rf arS  a^°  C'°}uicil  'would  not  have  done  such  a thing. 
Our  difficulties  in  carrying  out  a working  arrange- 
ment for  dealing  with  this  question  have  arisen  from 
Che  fact  that  public  opinion  has  been  developed  on 
•the  subject,  and  is  now  more  developed  than  it  was 


911.  (Chairman). — Do  you  say  then  that  these  large 

l?™8  ,5  , 1 y°u  said  give,  in  answer  to 

Mr.  Micks,  were  a large  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture m the  earlier  years  of  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment in  developing  the  work  which  was  beincr 
done  by  this  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
and  which  really  now  is  largely  superseded  by  the 
new  methods  that  have  come  in?— Yes. 

912.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  not  considered  that 

organisation  is  still  essential  and  necessary? — Oh 
yes,  but  realise  in  the  beginning  we  did  not  pay  for 
organization  ; we  paid  for  certain  technical  instruc- 
tion m connection  with  agriculture,  creameries,  eee- 
packmg,  &c.  ’ 68 


•913.  (Chairman).— And  you  have  been  gradually 
taking  over  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  society,  leav- 
ing the  organization  to  themselves  ?— Yes,  they  do 
none  of  that  technical  work  now ; it  is  altogether 
taken  away  from  them. 

914.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Was  it  of  set  intention  that 
you  made  arrangements  in  that  preliminary  period 
for  doing  this  work  through  an  organization  that  did 
not  commit  the  Department  definitely  to  a particular 
line  of  action  and  left  yon  more  free  to  change  your 
polio,  than  if  you  had  begun  with  definitely  entering 
into  contracts  with  ail  this  staff?— In  the  first  pkef 
we  did  not  contribute  directly  or  indirectl!  to 
organitafaon  ; but  the  instruction  was  being  given  by 
the  Society,  and  we  found  it  better  to  pay  for  it  ifi 
tbi,  way  because  it  wa,  going  on  and  working  as  a 
system,  and  because  at  that  time  we  did  net  have 
any  of  our  county  schemes  organized 

915.  (Chairman).  You  practically  took  over  a goine 
concern  while  you  were  building  up  your  own  ? g 
Erectly.  It  did  net  prove  in  the  t£bS  p Z ~t 
the  work  a satisfactory  going  concern,  but  we  took  it 
oyer  as  it  was. 

916.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) — If  it  had  proved  a satisfor 
tonl,  going  concern  you  would  not  perhaps  hare  had 
much  reason  for  the  eristenc.  of  the  DeLrtamt  ?- 

a^herr*P  ‘ U”iM  * w?y  »£rew 

917.  (Mr.  Jfict,)  Could  yon  state  how  mu®  fiat 
been  spent  by  the  Department  in  the  pa.tlir 


on  exhibitions  and  shows,  beginning  with  Glasgow 
and  Cork?— Do  you  include  grants  to  agricultural 
shows. 

918.  Take  Glasgow,  Cork,  and  these  others— can  yon 
tell  me  roughly  how  much  was  spent? — Yes,  we  can 
tell  you  that. 

919.  Cork  was  £25,000? — Yes. 

920.  How  much  was  Glasgow?— We  had  better  get 
the  exact  figure. 

921.  Would  you  have  in  an  accessible  form  in  yonr, 
accounts  all  payments  for  cattle  shows  ? — Yes  3 the 
total  grant  of  the  Department  made  in  respect  of 
them. 

922.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  include  the  local 
contributions? 

(Mr.  Micks). — Not  the  local. 

(Mr.  Brown). — But  these  contributions  to  local 
shows  are  usually  made  through  the  county  com- 
mittees out  of  the  joint  fund  of  the  Department  and 
the  county  committees. 

(Mr.  Micks).— I am  speaking  of  the  amount  paid 
from  here. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).— Are  these  amounts  ear-marked,  or 
are  they  simply  portions  of  the  larger  amounts. 

(Mr.  Micks).—  I was  just  .-going  to  ask  that— how 
was  that  vote  for  Glasgow  managed? — The  Board 
made  a special  vote  for  that. 

923.  (Mr.  Micks). — First  there  was  a vote  of 
£2,000  made  ; there  does  not  seem  any  other  vote 
except  a small  gratuity  to  a couple  of  officials?— I 
cannot  charge  my  memory.  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the' 
accounts’  branch,  will  make  that  out  for  you. 

924.  But  at  all  events  the  expenditure  yvas  very 

large — the  exhibitions  would  come  to  £40,000  any- 
way? 1 

(Chairman).— We  have  £25,000  for  Cork. 

(Mr.  Micks).— And  I think  there  was  £11,000  for 
the  American  exhibitions. 

(Chairman). — The  other  day  the  Agricultural 
Council  rather  took  the  line  against  any  further  con- 
tributions. 

Witness. — That  was  to  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition. 


, — •‘■“ere  wouiu  De  a payment  there 

of  £35,000  or  £40,000  in  respect  of  exhibitions— how 
far  did  the  Board  become  aware  of  the  detailed  steps 
taken  by  the  Department  ?— Let  us  take  Cork  for 
example,  the  Board  was  down  at  Cork  itself  ; the  two 
Boards  were  down  there  and  held  a meeting. 

Y®'  That  was  after  the  exhibition  was  opened?— 


„ T.,  * — ““  earner-  stages  wnen  tne  ex- 

penditure was  being  incurred— did  they  know  what 
steps  were  being  taken  by  the  Department  to  organise 
rally6  they  ^ arran§ements  ! Speaking  gene- 

v,92®'  fche  cost  involved  ?-We  did  not  go  into 
items.  They  were  in  the  same  position  with 
legard  to  this  as  they  were  with  regard  to  all  our 
other  schemes  precisely. 

position ?— I have  endeavoured 
thp  Board  votes  a general  credit  on 

to  th™  +1  £aS  fully  described  and  elaborated 

Department  administers  that.  The 
ina  w,  them-  K is  like  an  ordinary  good  work- 
ing business  arrangement.  J b 

J®?'  A?!??™*  !*  theJr  were  going  to  exhibit, 

th.t  l y»uld  look  olosely  to  the  “expenditure 

Sritfied  ebta“f  •"“™d?-I  presume  the  Bo.rd 
proper^  rludeSeu  “““  “P™fiitnre  we.  befog 

at(S.°B“5).'~'1  “PP”“  ™ c“  *»  *<**  P1** 

r ’ ' i’Piehe).  Is  there  anything  more  than 

mS»?-Th.he„rnuTe^7sIIk”0'",  “ " ,lk* 

hnt  U wiF/rthaTw^ 

h.(.-  r~:L/n?,nu;e  of  three  lines  might  repre- 
sent  half  an  hour’s  discussion. 

sav^T  dCryden).  That  is  what  I was  going  to 
—Yol  ITrA*  ?°aud  discusses  the  whole  details? 

the  Isp”“- 

ex"^)^  ,e  “O  the  files  for  these 
file,’  bec*"se.  th»‘  fill  Show  us? — You  can  see 
S S .V  fi'i  deS,r?'  ..  With  <»  an  examina- 

tion of  the  files  and  all  matters  like  these  confidential 
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•.  minutes  of  the  Board,  I would  suggest  to  the  Com- 
• mittee  as  I have  done  before,  that  these  might  be 
examined  by  the  Committee  confidentially  in  the  De- 
partment. . 

934.  (Chairman). — I think  you  know  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  public  interest;  I don’t  quite  see  how  there 

l 1ritly  C0In{idential  ™ a vote 'of 
£25,000  ?— Oh  no  don  t mistake  me,  what  I referred 
to  earlier  m the  day,  and  refer  to  now  again  is  the 
going  into  details  of  files  in  administration  here. 

935.  Toil  may  be  sure  that  where  the  public  interest 
. would  not  be  served  by  publicity,  we  shall  exercise  our 
, discretion  but  at  present  I don’t  think  we  have  reached 

that  point.  cu 

. (Mr.  Ogihie).  You  have  dealt  very  fully  with  all 
the  council6  and  committees  outside  the  Department 
with  which  you  are  brought  in  contact ; I don’t,  know 
whether  you  are  prepared  to  leave  the  Consultative 
Committee  until  to-morrow? — If  you  like  I will  ex 
plain  it  now. 

9*9=c‘  5n  the  yo?  wi,U  866  i4  described  in  Section 
23  as  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating 
educational  administration  ?-The  object  of  that 
committee  is  to  enable  the  different  educational 
"-of  tbe  ^untry  to  arrange  with  each  other 
8£  as  0vfr-lapping  in  their  work,  and  to 

co-operation  wherever  possible.  Since  it 
S;^?P+P01nt€d  lt  haS  b€€n  in^rumental  in  pro- 
ducing what  never  was  possible  in  Irish  administra- 
tion before,  a very  large  degree  of  co-ordination. 

937.  As  a matter  of  fact  are  the  persons  appointed 

bldtZ  oSlrn4ribUtlng  ub°dlCS  member«Pof  the 

D7  StaAif  is  TmberS’  and  501116  officials; 

Tn i;  ts  asm:  sjs 
S-ASE  S3  aji  “ “ . 

. The  Technical  Instruction  Board  ?— Mr  Mollov 
is  the  representative.  As  a result  of  the  work  of  that 
Committee  co-ordination  has  been  nromoted  in  the 
Sbin?  ,matt€rS’ . and  1 think  list  is  well 
!?*  ndyl?g:  Arrangements  between  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  and  the  Department  for  co-ordinatimr 
^kC0UI?eVn  Science  and  drawing  of  ?hS  two 
bodies  , the  training  at  summer  courses  by  the  Denart 
ment  of  secondary  school  teachers,  for  giving  instruc 
tion  in  experimental  science,  drawing8  domestic 

Sl7’Trdnmar1)inStrUcti011  in  -ter“e 

I % Th(J  Department  m administering  the  Science 
scient  agnrdndSraw'W  UP  a proSrammci  of  experimental 
for  virk  l d i g’  and  manual  instruction,  and 

Xi  r &ass  sss 

of  summer  courses  for  the  training  of  these  teachers 
P«tm^Ca^dtrti0n  °,f  WOTk  Wn  th?s  Dt 

and  manual  ^”1’  ].auwdry-work,  domestic  economy, 

' ” tto  i "a  T”1  “d  m«taI  P«Pil 

*.d  regain"  1rd"d‘  «B,j 

vtimS,  T i.1  available  (or  pupils,  oi 

InfaSdi a te  ™ J whrth"  through  ’the 

Fnrtfemore  S R*™?  ” ‘h,t  °*  tl,e  Department. 

“ ‘he • inatance  of  the  Committee  a sub- 
«on  Boa?d  ^ **"*****  Etocs- 

view  of  wlSt* Depaateu sjt,  was  appointed  with  a 
tion  fetween  ’tv  detal1  tbe  subjects  for  co-ordina- 

Consultatlve  (SSS?1'?"1;  “commended  by  the 
meeting  regularly  since  -t?118  sub-committee  has  been 
last  mfethShlein  appointment  in  1901,  the 

' 1905 1 I„  Peace  on  28th  of  irirch, 

which  °‘  ‘h,s  Pr°eess  of  co-ordination 

feconda^6 schools  td™f0,”g'  * c?mmitt«e  of  heads  of 

, “V  schools  has  been  appointed  by  the  Depart- 


*ith  thT  “?"4i”S  the  programme  of 
experimental  science,  drawing,  and  manual  teach 
mg  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  a system  of  co- 
a^nistraion  between  three  existing  de- 
SrnFm  P 4 de.al>ng  with  education  in  Ireland,  which 
rxisWePr f°r  Untl1  this  Comu*ittee  came  into 
existence.  _ I look  upon  the  foundation  of  this  Com- 

fraiHurin^htF8136^  “ hkely  *5  prove  one  of  most 
ti^  fn  +iic  r,  development  of  educational  administra- 
tes^ of  Z y genfal!y'  Ijl  iact>  aPart  from  the 
KwEE  t ? ‘"creased  endowment,  necessary  for  all 
»5dt  tlf  °f  6d"catl°n  at  the  present  time,  and  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  higher  education,  in  the  secondary 
amd  primary  grades,  we' should  be  able,  in  the  courMof 
some  years  to  arrive  at  a well-developed  and  well* 
oWfdnKattedi  syste™  iol  the  country  as  a whole.  The 
chief  obstacle  now  is  the  lack  of  further  funds,  but  if 
this  were  overcome,  with  the  existing  machinery  for 
through7  .fduoaJlnn’  *?r  gonwal  secondary  education 
tiir  ^i  Intermediate'  Board,  and  for  science  and 
technical,  including  agricultural  education,  in  this  De- 
pai“>  alded  by  lhls  coordinating  committee,  we 
™d  have  a very  effective  system. 

ZS  y0U  ^nd  that  in  practice  this  committee  is 
tf™  2 T +{-mnly-  VeiZ  effective  but  sufficiently  effec- 
thflVntIr,thmk  It1S‘  -Tbe  nature  of  its  function  is  such 
£r  th.  T mefineit  m able  to  cut  out  work  enough 
for  the  three  departments  to  keep  them  occupied  for 
I.  y a.r  or. two  at  least.  The  three  departments,  each 
of  thewoik  o°f^  W°+l  th°r0U8hly-  and  knowing  some 
mittee  ll  ! °thfs’  av.re  represented  by  this  corn- 
er!!,, They  6°me  together  in  this  committee  and 
agree  upon  certain  recommendations  to  their  several 
*p.rtm«.t«,  „d  th.se  r.co^m.nabtiop'.gpS”  . 

ss* tot;”  :(rmiin‘tim’  ”i“h 

,,  b4°-  ™ost  importwifc  &pd  valuable  point  then  in 

ssBSsS 

& rpfs'EEl 

nrtion  ba, 

jproial  subjects  like  doii.  econ™“  S »«»?<?& 

structors  provided  under  the  * “7  8t,ec‘al  in- 
instruction  schemes  6 DePartm«nt’s  Technical 

cause  you  wwnld  imSnTfbJf  efe,,,“‘*Py  “b«ols,  b,- 
ad equate,  and  a)«>  becaSe  ‘th  “,i.°f.th°“  I ‘d  ^ 
group,  but  the  general  attitml.  i 1 ,qmck  return 
is  like  a “ forest ’FJ^uattja’Jdf°^6.ertleT1*ary  education 
becomes  remunerative  and  therefore”^  S 
have  it  started  early;  do  « desirable  to 

attention,  from  the  technical  ,now' .whether  sufficient 
is  devoted  to  the  attitude  ®fducatlon  Point  of  view> 
through  the  whole  couS  of  fl  mCh. SUbjects  as 
arithmetic  or  -V  ' 

prepared  pupil,  is  sitisftmtoty  or  nS  W,  PPlT  °f 
prepared  pupil,,  in  th, / supply  »f 

elementary  Schools  is  insufficient^’  wbo  ,le^« 
and,  I suppose,  it  is  t l tT  Britain, 
has  attention  been  ' dire/vf^ * n!”  Ireland;  but 
mittee  to  this  ^rfirnw  l- this  Corn- 
one  of  those  with  wPhich  as  you^ndfcT^^  p01nt  "is 
most  painfully  in  contact  all  F*"dlcate<  we  are  brought 

...te  o,  USK  S3K”,3Sf 
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May  23,  1906.  left  the  primary  schools,  come  into  our  technical  and 
— agricultural  schools.  But  that  question  has  not  as  yet 
^•  Thomas  i>eeii  specially  considered  by  the  Committee,  though  it 
P.  GUI.  has  jjgan  considered  by  them  in  a general  way.  It 

was  before  their  minds  in  dealing  with  the  evening 
code  of  the  National  Board  and  of  the  De- 
partment. I look  upon  that  as  one  of  the 

Sieces  of  work  that  lies  before  the  Committee. 

ur  system  is  already  beginning  to  have  a 
strong  effect  on  the  character  of  the  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  has 
indicated.  AIL  of  our  technical  schools  throughout  the 
country  are  complaining,  and  complaining  to  us  that 
the  pupils  come  into  them  unfit  to  receive  technical 
instruction  and  that  the  school  has  to  spend  its  techni- 
cal instruction  funds  on  doing  work  which  ought  to 
have  been  done  in  the  primary  schools.  That  very 
complaint,  that  discontent  of  the  committees,  I look 
upon  as  about  to  prove  a most  powerful  lever  in  affect- 
ing instruction  in  primary  schools.  I daresay,  as  you 
meet  the  technical  instruction  committees,  you  will  hear 
complaints  taking  the  form  of  suggestions  of  a lack  of 
co-ordination  between  the  Department  and  the  primary 
schools  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  that  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination is  there,  but  it  is,  as  you  indicate,  that  the 
change  of  the  system  of  general  instruction  in  the 
schools  means  a first  group  and  a quick  return  crop, 
and  it  will  be  a long  time  before  the  people  coming  from 
the  primary  schools  in  Ireland  will  be  up  to  the  stan- 
dard that  the  technical  system  requires. 

. 942.  It  would  have  been  very  important  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  in  that  particular  matter  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  opportunity,  that  is  why  I asked 
if  you  thought  that  this  Board  was  sufficiently  effective, 
because  I should  have  thought  that  this  was  a matter 
of  attitude  of  the  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 
and  therefore  necessarily  the  character  of  the  training 
of  teachers  who  have  to  work  in  elementary  schools, 
and  if  that  requires  modification  in  any  way  it  is 
really  more  pressing  because  the  effect  is  so  very  long 
in  being  produced? — I agree  with  you. 

943.  It  has  not  been  formally  before  this  Committee  ? 


-No. 


. 844*  But  apart  from  consideration  by  the  Committee 
it  is  possible  that  the  rubbing  shoulders  and  bringing 
one  man  into  contact  with  the  reports  of  another  de- 
partment may  have  had  an  unofficial  effect  upon  the 
programmes  of  the  other  departments,  as  it  has  had  in 
the  elementary  school’s  programme  ?— Undoubtedly, 
one  of  the  matters  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  by  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Board  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  national 
school  system  in  a particular  line.  It  may  not  be  the 
line  that  you  have  in  mind,  but  still  it  indicates  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Board  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment. I allude  to  higher  primary  schools. 

. j5-  (Chairman).  — Let  me  ask  this;  have  you  con- 
sidered the  constitution  without  specific  powers  of 
this  Consultative  Committee.  I don’t  think  any 
specific  powers  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Act?— 
No,  and  I don’t  think  there  could  be. 


„ “6-  N“.  “»li  !»  probably.  Do  you  think  the 
mere  constitution  of  this  Committee  by  Act  of  Parlia- 


h“J L* ““iioKb'®  •»«*  in  enabling  them  to 
negotiate  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion; can  they  enter  into  relations  with  them  and 
dirSn^f6-  am°Uf  0f  moral  Muenee  in  the 
SoTi  ■D^idlPr0V|n!u-hf  P“mary  system  of  educa- 
1 think  the  moral  influence  of  a 
g be  «*y 

947.  Even  on  a body  with  which  they  have  no  direct 
‘ ?~Ifc  has  d>rect  connection  through  its  re- 

presentatives  on  the  Committee  with  all  tK  educa- 
tmn  authorities,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  all  of  the 
.recommendations  that  have  been  made  by  the  Com- 


949.  Has  the  Committee  drawn  attention  in  anv 
way,  or  considered  in  any  way  the  effect  of  the  method 
of  distribution  of  the  grants  by  the  Intermediate  Board 
upon  education  as  a whole  in  secondary  schools?— I 
don’t  know  if  I precisely  follow  the  point  of  yotr 
question.  The  Committee  has  considered  the  place 
of  our  science  programme  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  as  financed  through  the  grants  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  and  to  that  extent  it  has  taket 
the  matter  into  consideration,  but  it  has  made  no 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Intermediate  Board 
with  regard  to  the  Intermediate  curriculum  as  a whole 

950.  No  discussion  in  the  Committee  has  had  the 
effect  of  drawing  attention  to  the  great  advantage  that 
would  accrue  if  it  were  a specific  aim  of  the  secondary 
school  organization  to  give  a general  education  ?— No 
specific  discussion  on  that  subject  has  taken  place  at 
the  Committee  but  I hope  to  hear  a discussion  on  the 
subject.  The  minutes  of  that  Committee  have,  I think 
been  furnished,  and  I would  recommend  Mr.  Ogilvie 
to  look  over  them  and  perhaps  he  might  like  to  ask  me 
something  about  it  later  on. 

951.  Have  you  had  sufficient  contact  yet  with  higher 
educational  places,  such  as  technical  colleges,  whether 
agricultural  or  industrial,  to  bo  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  how  far  the  secondary  education  of  the  pupils 
who  come  up,  is  such  as  to  make  them  good  material 
for  higher  work  ? — Yes ; we  have,  so  far  as  our  own 
higher  institutions  are  concerned.  The  Royal  College  of 
Science,  for  example,  lias  to  receive  students  who  come 
from  secondary  schools.  Well,  I think  the  general 
experience  is  that  the  training  at  our  secondary  schools 
is  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
order  to  furnish  men  with  the  right  degree  nf  training 
at  the  stage  at  which  they  would  enter  a higher  college 

952.  That  is  to  say  there  is  a little  tendency  to 
absence  of  balance  about  it  ’—There  is ; that  will  have 
to  be  graded  up  to.  And,  of  course,  stiffening,  as 
probably  will  be  done  in  time,  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  that  college,  and  its  first  year’s  course  of 
science,  will  have  an  effect  in  grading  up  the  secondary 
schools. 

953.  Stiffening  an  c 


jscnenoe  and  drawing  ? — Yes.  y ork  as  we^  a3 


lion  may  certainly  help 
in  one  way  as  a test,  but  that  does  not  quite  cover  the 
fact  I was  trying  to  get  at ; it  is  that  if  a boy  is  going 
to  be  a student  in  an  institution  for  higher  learning 
after  he  leaves  school,  the  probability  is  that  the  bent 
of  his  education  and  the  general  character  of  his  train- 
ing is  of  more  importance  than  specific  attainments 
in  one  or  a few  subjects? — I quite  agree. 

954.  That  is  a matter  that  can  hardly  be 
decided  by  merely  stiffening  the  science  examina- 
tion on  entrance  ? — May  i mention  that  that 
aspect  of  the  question  of  education  has  been 
kept  in  mind  by  the  Department  specifically  in 
connection  with  its  programme  of  science  instruction 
for  secondary  schools.  If  you  will  look  at  that 
part  of  our  first  annual  report,  headed  “ Educational 
Policy  you  will  see  that  explained.  You  will  see,  if  I 
may  venture  to  mention  it,  that  subject  and  aspect  fully 
dealt  with  m a paper  which  I read  once  at  the  British 
Association.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  got  a 
copy  of  it,  but  I shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you.  You 
will  see  that  that  idea  is  that  a broad  general  culture 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  basis  of  a proper 
secondary  education  whether  the  aim  of  the  pupil  is  to 
go  in  the  direction  of  science  or  the  humane  subjects. 
• 5‘  That  being  so  I suppose  you  agree  that  that  is 

l , ,one  °*  the  subjects  that  it  is  very  important  such 
,,°  X as  this  Consultative  Committee  should  give  its 
attention  to  early  ?-As  to  early  I don't  know 

;„9+u6'  n'®an  early  in  the  past;  I mean  early 

^■“flut,ure  Yes.  perhaps,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
v„„  _ a*  1.n  this  matter  you  have  to  proceed  slowly. 
_ j 5?  °Tnl{  °ne  thing  at  a time,  and  to  recom- 
JM.S?  Intermediate  Board,  or  this  Department,  er 
i to  completely  reorganize  its  curricu- 

is?W^Ld0t  if  a P,ractical  thing.  What  is  happening 
lL™  Vi Ua  j7,  ahnost  every  year,  the  curriculum  is 
think  these  objects  are  being 
kept  m view  by  the  different  systems. 

®uS«cst  for  a moment  that  it  was 
mend  a t10n  °f  the  ponsultative  Committee  to  recom- 
S,‘i™  ?yer  of  the  system  of  any  Board,  but  I 
lfc  was  the  function  of  a Committee  of 


function  of  s 

-—-I.  _v  v.  » wi,  Board  A represents  to  us  uia» 
nn  ■ CT®  lfc  fr0Di  Board  B have  had  rather 

an  insufficient  training  . .....  • ,• 


training  in  a certain  direction  ” and 
to  Board  B to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be 
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taken,  if  any,  to  set  that  right? — That  would  be  de- 
cidedly a proper  function  for  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  one  I hope  to  see  them  exercise  on  an 
early  occasion-  I quite  , agree  with  you  there.  . . 

958.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  institutions  did  you  refer 
to  now  in  your  answers  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  what  teaching 
institutions,  was  it  altogether  to  • the  College  of 
Science? — Yes,  it  was,  practically. 

959.  Are  there  any  of  the  artizan  class  educated 

there? — None,  except  a man  originally  of  the  artizan 
class  who  may  have  graduated  up  to  a higher  stage  of 
education.  ' 

960.  It  does  not  give  an  education  for  that  class  ? — 
No;  that  is  provided  in  other  types- of- schools. 

961.  Kevin-street  ? — Kevin-street  and  such  places. 

962.  And  you  have  started  a place  on  the  north  side  ? 
— It  is  the  Dublin  Corporation  that  are  doing  that. 

963.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  you  do  have,  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  pupils  who  not  only  belong  to  the 
artizan  class  but  have,  themselves,  been  artizans,  have 
done  -well  in  evening  classes  and  been  drafted  by 


scholarships  to  the  College  of  Science  ? — Yes ; there  are 
scholarships  available. 

964.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  they  yet  taken  them?— I 
could  not  say,  offhand  whether  there  are -.many  such 
pupils.  There  are  some,  but  the  idea  is  to  provide  a 
ladder  by  which  promising  pupils  from  the'  lower  types 
•of  schools  can  move  on  to  the  higher  class. 

965.  (Chairman). — There  are  a good  many  at 
Glasnevin  ?— That  is  altogether  an  agricultural  school, 
and  we  endeavour  to  draw  all  the  pupils  from  the 
agricultural  class.  May  I say  one  word  to  make  clear  a 
reference  of  mine  'just  now  (lest  it  should  be  mis- 
understood) to  confidential  matters.  I had  in  view,  in 
the  first  place,  the  confidential  minutes  of  the  Board, 
and  also  a certain  type  of  transactions  in  which  business 
men  and  commercial  men  are  concerned  in  which  pay- 
ments take  place  which  it  would  not  be  right  to  give  to 
the  public.  I wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  that  is 
what  I meant,  and  I meant  in  no  sense  the  withhold- 
ing from  the  public  of  any  sort  of  information  that 

.it  would  be  proper  to  bring  before  them. 


May  29, 1906. 

Mr.  T.  P. 

Gill. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. — WEDNESDAY,  MAY  30th,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 
Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.g,  k.c.b.,  ( Chairman ). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  ,lp. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Way  30,  1905. 
Mr.  1~. 

•Gill. 


969.  (Mr.  Broxcn).—!  wish  to  ask  you  a question 
in  reference  to  the  Consultative  Committee  that  we 
were  dealing  with  last  evening ; has  it  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department  that  there  is  a desire  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  County  Committees,  at  ell 
events,  that  school  gardens  or  demonstration  plots 
should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  National 
schools,  and  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  them 
by  the  _ horticultural  instructors ; has  any  request  of 
that  kind  been  made  to  the  Department  ? — A strong 
desire  in  that  direction  has  been  shown  by  many  of 
the  County  Committees  as  our  horticultural  schemes 
have  developed. 

970.  Has  the  question  ever  been  formally  dealt 
•with  by  the  Consultative  Committee  ?— I fancy  the 
matter  was  referred  to ; you  are  aware  of  course  that 
we  are  debarred  from  dealing  with  education  intended 
for  pupils  of  National  schools. 

971.  Yes,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Board  of  National  Education  that  such 
instruction  should  be  given? — I see  the  question  of 
school  gardens  was  mentioned ; if  you  allow  me  to 

•run  through  the  minutes  and  refresh  my  memory 

the  subject  was  not  formally  discussed,  but  it  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  in  the  shape  of  a letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  of  Leighlin  Bridge,  in- 
quiring whether  grants  in  aid  of  purchasing  and 
•equipping  school  gardens  in  connection  with  National 
schools  would  be  admissible  under  County  Council 
schemes  “Dr  Starkie  explained  the  regulations  of 
the  JN  ational  Board  with  reference  to  school  gardens 
and  pointed  out  that  it  was  proposed  to  continue 
them  m connection  with  the  Board  and  to  use  them 
for  the  teaching  of  elementary  science."  That  was 
at  a stage  of  our  work  when  these  horticultural  in- 
structors were  not  so  available  as  they  have  since 
to-day6'  <*ues*don  *s  -*11  a more  practical  form 

, 972-  Is  the  restriction  to  which  you  refer  under  the 
definition  of  technical  instruction — “it  shall  not  in- 
Ym  instrucfcion  S'ven  in  elementary  schools”?— 

973.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  “ purposes  of 
agriculture  ; there  is  no  such  restriction  when  dealing 
with  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  would  not  such 
instruction  come  under  the  head  of  purposes  of  agri- 
culture— Instruction  in  connection  with  a school 
garden  would.  We  have  a great  number  of  school 
0ardens  being  carried  out  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  which 
are  not  under  the  National  Board— Christian  Brothers’ 
and  similar  schools.  There  is  really  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  m a school  garden  being  so  placed  bv  a 
County  Committee  that  it  would  be  available  ^or 
Shp?  f -the  Rational  school  when  in  the 

ne  ghbourhood  of  a National  school ; the  chief  diffi- 
would  be-how  far  the  time  of  the  County 
Horticultural  Instnictor  would  be  available  for  supel 
intending  instruction  m a considerable  number  of 
county0  '00  ga  Whlle  d°ing  the  other  work  * the 

. 97r  In«.then  Co“nty  Kildare,  with  which  I am 
familiar,  the  County  Committee  feel,  at  all  events 
that  time  could  be  given,  because  the  plots  which 
would  be  used  as  school  gardens  would  answer  aU  the 
purposes  of  the  demonstration  plots  which  at 
present  m other  places  ?-That  is  largely  a matted 
for  the  County  Committee  to  arrange;  the  D^part 


Mr.  Thomas  P.  Gill,  further  examined. 


ment  I don’t  think  would  offer  any  objection  to  a 
demonstration  garden  of  that  kind  being  placed  near 
a National  school. 

976.  But  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education  would  also  be  necessary  to  make  it  work- 
able, because  unless  the  scholars  would  be  enlaced 
during  the  school  hours  and  as  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have  them 
come  there  after  hours ; would  ifc  be  practicable  to 
carry  out  any  scheme  of  that  kind?— I think  that 
would  be  eminently  a point  that  we  might  get  the 
•Consultative  Committee  to  consider. 

976.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— In  view  of  Mr.  Brown’s  ques- 
tions I am  just  a little  afraid  that  the  point  of  mv 
inquiries  on  this  subject  may  be  missed.  I quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Brown  and  yourself  as  to  the  ®reafc 
importance  of  such  definite  didactic  teaching  on  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  subjects.  The  point  I was 
wishing  to  direct  attention  to  was  a slightly  wider  one. 
faking  the  case  of  rural  schools  as  one  special  case 
I was  refenng  to  elementary  school  work  generally, 
but  m the  case  of  rural  schools  the  point  I wish  to 
make  is  that  from  the  interests  of  technical  instruc- 
tion and  the  development  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural progress  in  any  country,  it  is  very  important 
tlomJL  h?  Schools1  the  bias  of  the  instruction 
1 t V e curriculum  should  be  rural;  that  is, 
r?a"  *f\wbole  curriculum  should  be  pervaded  by  the 
idea  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  those  schools 
teaching  eng+ned  \n-  ™ral  occupations ; that  the 
p g f a l,t-he  su,bJects>  whether  geography,  arith- 
^ ?•  a7tbln2  else,  should  keep  that  in  view  if 
Now^it  sp!  fbe  made1  of  tbe  elementary  education 

subTeo  S t0  “Vthat  *hat  is  0,ie  a^'ct  of  the 
subject  which  your  Department  may  come  in  close 

ZZthf  un5  mi?bt  Properly  1-efev,  to  such  a body 
know  wtrlta  r ^onumttee,  aiul  1 should  like  to 
there  A *eference  which  you  have  made 
said6  alwnt  Tim  report  covers  that  ? — Wliat  you  have 
Lit t bltaS  of  * scb°cl  in  a rural  district 
if  ^rth^adi^I^1i0f«8grl5,lture  and  of  rl’i'al  life 
agreement  wk,lci  tbe  Department  is  in  entire 

See  atl  J ldea  was  brought  before  the  Com- 

f you  wlU  turn,  to  page  9 you  will  see 

myself 

in  “ el  the  pST  / edu?atlon  *b°Md  keep  steadily 
tended'7  and  ♦kT?  \ which  their  P«pils  were  in- 
onen  to  J6  • epartment  take  every  opportunity 

Srdfng^t  i°s  not"  hdr  w", 

from  a rural  diciJ;  * *ir  Wlsb  to  encourage  a boy 

where  the  trend  of  the^nl^^  a secondai7  .sch°o1 

ScSral  CmaniJ  f rf 

of  secondary  schools  thJt*  est®bl)?bment  of  the  type 
boys  from  ?ural dSw£ V ««  <*• 
suggest  anv  metbnd  '■  j . tbe  Committee  could 

tl.™i,eTfo"Si„»  „lnfT”8  Sol,Do1,*  “>  de™te 

the  needs  of  tbe  pine  t a .f^P®  specially  suited  to 
it  wSl  be  atteof whicb  they  deal 
977.  (cLm“S  -THf  KT  adYa»tage  to  education. 
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“ Dr.  Starkie  said  he  would  be  glad  if  the  Department 
would  send/  for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Board,  a syllabus  for  a course  for  teachers  in 
this  subject.” 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  all  these  references  are  with 
regard  to  secondary  schools. 

(Witness). — AVliat  I am  pointing  out  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Ogilvie’s  very  important  questions  is  that  the 
idea  of  in  various  ways  shaping  the  instruction  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  and  m all  the  schools  so 
as  to  take  into  account  the  career  in  life  for  which 
the  pupil  is  intended  has  always  been  before  our 
minds  and  that  of  the  Consultative  Committee. 

978.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I need  hardly  say  that  I quite 
recognise  that  that  must  have  been  the  case ; I merely 
wanted  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  how  far  this  matter 
had  been  before  the  Committee.  Now  I find  from 
these  minutes  that  it  has  been  more  or  less  before  the 
Committee  in  1900  and  again  in  1904 ; you  have  long 
references  in  1904  ; we  are  now  in  1906,  and  what  I 
want  to  ascertain  is  how  far  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee provided  a sufficiently  effective  means  of  get- 
ting action  in  the  grades  of  schools  not  under  this 
Department,  but  where  work  is  done  which  had  a 
definite  and  important  relation  to  technical  and  joint 
industrial  work? — In  a general  sense,  primary  and 
secondary  ? 

979.  Yes,  how  far  has  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  been  effective  in  securing  action 
in  the  other  grades  of  schools  in  this  direction,  which 
we  all  agree,  and  presumably  the  Commissioners  and 
Boards  of  these  schools  do  agree  also,  is  very  im- 
portant ?— The  influence  of  the  Committee  is  deter- 
mined by  the  power  of  the  particular  educational  De- 
partment to  carry  out  its  recommendations.  The  re- 
commendations, for  example,  with  regard  to  the 
National  Board  in  these  matters  are  met  with  a good 
many  difficulties.  For  example,  the  Board  has  to  apply 
to  the  Treasury  for  sanction  for  any  change  in  its 
codes  or  schemes  before  it  can  alter  them ; for  a good 
many  of  its  schemes  it  may  require  funds,  and  again 
it  has  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  that  purpose ; 
obstacles  of  that  kind  interfere  to  a great  extent  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  ideas  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  and  of  which  the  National  Board  and  the 
other  educational  authorities  are  themselves  in  favour. 
I do  not  think  that  the  Committee,  which  is  a con- 
sultative body  representing  these  three  educational 
authorities,  could  exercise  of  itself  more  power  than 
that  of  recommending  a course  of  co-ordination,  but 
in  order  to  enable  its  recommendations  to  be  effective 
other  authorities  should  have  a great  deal  more  free- 
dom, I think,  than  they  now  possess.  In  consequence 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  the  National 
Board  have  established  7th  and  8th  standards  in  the 
National  Schools,  and  managers  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
up  programmes  for  these  standards  which  would  be 
suited  to  the  special  circumstances  of  these  schools. 
In  the  case  of  a National  school  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  local  manager  has  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  if  he  is  prepared  to  devise  a programme 
which  would  include,  say,  a school  garden  and  in- 
clude other  features,  lie  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  now, 
and  I think  the  County  Committee  under  our  system 
would  be  at  liberty  to  facilitate  him  in  that  pro- 
gramme. 

980.  (Chairman). — I observe,  glancing  through  these 
minutes,  that  the  question  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time,  specially  raised  in  1903  on  the  minutes  at 
page  3,  that  is  to  say,  the  assistance  which  might  be 

t°  this  class  of  edueation  in  rural  districts  by 
schools  under  the  National  Board  ; that  question  has 
been  raised  before  the  Consultative  Committee  from 
time  to  time,  but  apparently  not  very  much  has  been 
actually  done? — What  particular  question  are  you 
referring  to  now  ? 

981.  I mean  the  organisation  of  the  National 
schools  in  connection  with  this  question  of  rural  edu- 
cation. For  instance,  I see  Captain  Shaw  stated  that 
many  of  the  industrial  departments  in  connection  with 
National  schools  had  applied  to  be  included  in  the 
technical  instruction  schemes  of  the  local  authorities, 
and  it  was  important  that  an  arrangement  should  be 
made  between  the  National  Education  Board  and  the 
Department ; that,  shows  that  the  question  regarding 
those  schools  was  then  alive? — That  particular  refer- 
ence is  to  the  technical  instruction  schemes  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  a good  deal  has  been,  done  in 
that  direction.  Mr.  Fletcher,  when  he  comes  before 
you,  will  explain  a very  important  feature.  I will 
indicate  what  it  is : a central  technical  school  in  a 
town  has  been  utilised  by  the  National  schools  of  tlie 
town,  both  in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers 


and  the  training  of  pupils.  Technical  subjects  like  May  30.  V-Xht* 
domestic  economy  for  girls  and  manual  instruction  for  — 
boys  as  well  as  drawing  and  science  subjects,  are  dealt  M.r"  T- 
with  in  that  way,  and  under  that  head  a good  deal  GlJ1, 
has  been  done. 

982.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — From  my  point  of  view  this  is 
only  an  illustration  to  get  at  the  position  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Consultative  Committee,  by  bringing  to- 
gether heads  of  Departments,  provides  a sufficiently 
powerful  engine  to  give  assistance  in  getting  reforms 
carried  through  against  whatever  obstacles  may  arise. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  are  local,  no  doubt ; some  are  in 
Ireland,  and  others  are  with  the  Treasury  in  London. 

What  I want  to  get  at  is  whether  or  not  this  Consul- 
tative Committee,  which  is  the  mechanism  provided 
by  the  Act  for  getting  over  these  difficulties  is  essen- 
tially a strong  enough  machine  for  the  purpose?— I 
think  the  machine,  having  regard  to  its  character — 
the  consultative  body  representing  the  three  authori- 
ties— is  about’ as  strong  as  it  probably  ought  to  be,  and 
that  the  machinery  for  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of 
its  recommendations  should  be  provided  in  other  direc- 
tions. I may  point  out  that  if  you  increase  its  power 
you  supersede  the  authority  of  the  other  educational 
authorities,  and  that  is  a point  in  regard  to  which  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  jealousy  exist  in  the 
country.  In  fact  this  Committee  had  its  origin 
somewhat  on  that  account.  I may  mention  the  incL 
dent  to  the  Committee ; there  was  a crisis  in  the  Bill 
as  it  was  passing  through  the  House  over  this 
very  point.  At  first  there  was  a clause  in  the 
Bill  which  made  the  Vice-President  of  this  Depart- 
ment ex-officio  a member  of  the  National  Board,  the 
object  being  that  there  might  be  greater  harmony 
between  the  two  Departments,  and  that  the  Vice- 
President  might  directly  answer  for  both  in  Par- 
liament. This  provision  was  opposed  by  many 
members  of  the  National  Board,  and  a very 
important  member,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  prac- 
tically declared  that  lie  would  resign  his  position  in 
the  National  Board  if  it  were  carried  out.  The 
Bill  was  in  the  greatest  danger  on  that  account ; Mr. 

Gerald  Balfour  explained  the  matter  to  me  ; I was  in 
London  at  the  time  helping  the  Bill  as  well  as  I could 
through  the  House,  and  having  discussed  with  him 
alternatives  I came  over  to  see  the  Archbishop  one 
Friday  night,  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  As  a 
result  of  that  interview  the  Archbishop  himself  prac- 
tically blocked  out  the  clause  establishing  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  that  now  stands  in  the  Bill. 
and  he  said  he  would  accept  that  as  an  alternative. 

I brought  it  back,  and  it  was  embodied  in  the  Bill. 

The  incident  illustrates  the  great  difficulty  there  is. 
in  any  suggestion  of  interfering  with  the  powers  of 
existing  educational  authorities. 

983.  (Chairman). — I quite  see  that.  I suppose  we 
shall  hear  more  of  the  details  about  the  relations  be- 
tween those  bodies  from  a later  witness.  I think  we 
may  go  on,  and  let  you  take  your  own  line  as  to  the 
evidence? — The  Committee  does  not  want  to  ask  roe 
any  more  questions  about  the  relations  between  the 
Boards  and  the  Departments? 

984.  No,  we  mean  to  avoid  repetition  as  far  as 
possible.  We  are  veiy  anxious  to  ascertain  all  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  what  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment really  is?— I will  deal  only  in  a very  general 
way  with  the  work. 

985.  Bearing  in  mind  that  you  have  several 
members  of  the  Department  coming  after  you  ?— Pre- 
cisely, and  if  I refer  more  particularly  to  any  point 
it  will  be  because  nobody  else  will  be  available  to  deal  ' 
with  that  particular  matter.  With  regard  to  the 
development  of  agricultural  industries  and  education 
m the  country,  the  Department  may  be  said  generally 
to  be  endeavouring  to  cany  out  the  policy  described 
m the  Recess  Committee’s  report.  It  has  been  hin- 
dred  from  dealing  with  that  policy  in  full  in  all  its. 
particulars  by  certain  limitations  of  its  powers  in  the 
Acts  and  limitations  of  funds,  and  by  the  fact  that 
certain  legislation,  which  the  Committee  considered 
necessary  for  the  full  development  of  that  policy,  has 
not  yet  been  undertaken.  I refer  to  such  legislation 
affecting  the  development  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
tries, for  example,  as  transit,  dealing  with  railways 
and  canals,  which  the  Committee  considered  a very 
necessary  element  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
country.  We  began  by  devoting  bur  attention  to  the, 
agricultural  industry  in  the  belief  that,  that  being  the 
principal  industry  of  the  country  was  one  that  was 
most  readily  responsive  to  development.  The  schemes, 
of  the  Department  in  different  directions  are  constantly 
being  criticised,  but  the  fact  that  agriculture  consti- 
tutes our  chief  national  wealth  is  the  best  justification 
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906.  lor  the  Department  emphasizing  that  as  .the  industry 
,.  of:  the  country  that;  we  want  to  give  most  attention  to. 
You.  will  find, therefore,  when  you  go  through  the 
Co.unty  Committees  and  country,  and  hear  from  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  that  what  we  have  been  doing  there 
is  supplying  ;the  various  most  approved  forms  of  State 
aid.  to  agriculture,  and  doing  that  in  a manner  which, 
I.  submit.  YOU  will  find  to  be  crenerallv  accented  bv  t-.he. 


-995.  You  cannot  , go  into  the  general  question  of 
land  reform  ?— Excuse  me ; I may  perhaps  ®ak 
myself  a little  clearer.  In  our  system  we  have  » 
scheme  of  agricultural  direction  and  itinerant  instrur 
tion ; that  scheme,  provides  advice  to  the  farmers  to 
the  development  of  their  farms  ; that  advice  cannot  hi 
w*  agriculture,  ana  aoing  mat  in  a manner  wiucn,  carried  out  in  the  fullest  way  unless  the  farmer  • 
I.  submit,  you  will  find  to  be  generally  accepted  by  the  provided  with  agricultural  credit.  Xow  I sav  ein,«U 
local,  people.  these  powers  of  land  improvement  loans  ought  to  he 

taken  over  by  this  Department,  and  carried  out  h 
close  connection  with  the  system  of  our  agricultural 
experts  through  the  country,  who  ought  to  be  the  pro 
per  advisers  of  the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
lending  department  on  the  other,  or  else  the  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  regard  to  these  loans  ought  to 
be  amended  so  as  to  promote  a verv  close 


lqcaL  people. 

986.  Well,  we  will  have  the  local  people,  who  can 
speak  for  themselves  ? — And  singularly  well-circum- 
gtanced  to  the.  needs  of  the  country. 

^987.  Will  you  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
mat  anything  in  the  nature  of  new  matter,  whether 
criticism  or  suggestion,  or  suggestion  of  further  legis- 
lation or  otherwise,  which  may  be  brought  before  us, 
Me  shall  certainly  give  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment an  opportunity  of  expressing  themselves  upon  it 
before  the  inquiry  closes.  What  we  want  to  get  now 
is  a statement  of  what  your  real  working  is,  and  what 
you  consider  to  be  the  real  needs  of  the  Department — 
reserving  as, far  as  possible  anything  in  the  nature  of 
answers  to  anticipated  criticism  until  a later  stage  ?— 
Well,  I was  simply  indicating  that  it  is  a cardinal 
feature  of  our  policy  that  agriculture,  if  developed, 
apart  from  other  industries,  offers  a chief  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  our  national  wealth.  We  have 
had  m view  _ the  particular  examples  of  agricultural 
countries  which,  without  the  development  of  indus- 
tries at  all  have  greatly  increased  their  agricultural 
wealth  by  the  methods  we  have  adopted — Denmark, 
tor  instance,  whose  agricultural  output  and  population 
increased  enormously  during  recent  years. 
r ® 1 ^ m the  appendix  to  the  Recess  Committee’s 
report  a number  of  papers  upon  the  systems  of  agri- 
culture in  various  countries ; you,  I think  are 
resP°nsibIe  for  Denmark  and.  France  ?— Yes.  ’ 

989.  Therefore  I put  this  question  to  you.  I suppose 
Me  may  take  it  that  what  you  have  stated  here  in  the 
Recess  Committee  s report  is  generally  accurate,  and 
was  accurate  at  that  time?— Yes. 

1 suPP°se  that  attention  ought  to  be 
r^®®ted  j°naily  ch,anges  that  may  have  since  taken 
Place,  and  that  evidence  of  such  changes  will  probably 
^ 2jven  .m  the  course  of  this  inquiry  ?— Yesi  3 

- v - . 011  adhere  to  what  you  have  said  in  thesp  two 
interesting  papers  ?— Yes. 

-urWb  that  Puts  them,  before  us  as  matters  to 

-which  we  can  refer?— Denmark  since  then  has  con- 
at  t]?e  same  rate’  and  I may  say 
w,  ^ that  that  development  of  Denmark  from  a 
very  backward  condition  indeed  was  not  effected  in 
hve  years  nor  in  twenty-five.  The  forms  in  which  the 
ouyhiS  system  in  connection 
witn  agriculture  includes  efforts  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  tillage,  the  intensification  of  agriculture  in 
various  ways  the  development  of  horticulture  co^S 

*5  '*?  tiUed  farms>  improve^ 
meat  of  live  stock,  the  development  of  co-operation 

ilw  * if  co‘opeJatlv?  ™t  is  one  before  which 
,1S  Sreat  room  for  development,  and  which  we 
hope  to  see  mucli  further  carried  out  • that  is  r,t 
aie  points  in  connection  witl,  which  plrhap!  the  Com! 
S tS  C ’ Iefor™  ” »™ndments 

mmmm 

drainage  and  rLlamatiL  Ld  f0?  tree  plaS?  7°" 

the  case  of  tree  planting  they  are  limitori  r"  ig‘  ,..dn 
except  for  the  purposes  ofstalter“  u WjW 

development  of  forestry  as  „ ® blocks  the 

development,  and  it  is  l direction^n^vl^J,8?!1'16'11*’11®1 
of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts  oi.yht  t n the  powers 
I just,  indicate  that,  that  legfslatfon  t b%extended- 
the  land  improvement  loansof  1,'efe,reilce  to 

is  a means  by  which  consldevahl *h  ??ard  of  ^rks 
provided  for  >» 

portant  particular  of  agriculSrKSdit  ‘”" 

*h,t  ^ - 

Department  ?— These  are  ,of  Powers  of  the 

2?,“*  as  die,™,,,  5°, 2 A ££ 


uie  uoaiu  oi  noras  in  regaru  to  tnese  loans  ought  to 
be  amended  so  as  to  promote  a very  close  co-ordination 
of  that  system  with  ours.  That  is  the  relevance  of 
that  point  to  the  Committee’s  reference,  and  if,T 
may  say  so,  I think  it  is  one  c.f  the  most  impor- 
tant  points  in  connection  with  which  suggestions  for 
amendment  might  be  considered. 

996.  Don’t  understand  me  to  differ  from  that  at  all 
I was  trying  to  point  out  that  what  we  are  really  oon 
cerned  with  is  any  legislative  extension  which  you 
think  is  desirable  of  your  powers  and  not  of  any  other 
Department  except  in  connection  with  yours?— If  I 
am  to  consider  it  from  that  point  of  view  I should 
like  to  have  those  powers  in  the  Department,  and  a 
great  deal  of  economy  and  efficiency  could  be  effected 
if  that  were  the  case. 

997.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  last  line  of  that  pace  of 
the  report  the  Recess  Committee  recommends  that 
these  powers  should  be  transferred  to  the  Department? 
—It  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee ; it  is  a matter  I shall  bo  prepared  to  go  into 
vey  largely;  Mr.  Micks  understands  that  question 
fully  and  so  does  Mr.  Brown.  In  connection  with 
agnculturai  credit  of  a co-operative  kind  it  is  prob- 
able  that  a further  development  of  the  Department’s 
work  will  take  place  but  this  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  extent  of  our  funds  available  for  financing5  a 
proper  scheme  of  agricultural  credit.  We  do  finance 
it  to  a certain  limited  extent  at  present : we  lend 

1 ° rap1  co-operative  societies  of  the  Raiffesien 
™?t  * done  to  but  a limited  extent,  and  to 
carry  out  that  system  more  fully  we  should  be  in 
Crm  opinion,  of  a larger  sum  of  mon£ 
of  T+  dea]  •W1,th-  Besides  these  general  points 

i2S«d^  agriculture  there  is  the  system  of  rural 
dlreet]y  connected  with  agriculture. 
tlmW»l  w P*  .leavc  the  9ucstion  of  credit,  have 
limiS  li  vr+leS  ^ orPanised  on  the  principle  of 
«p  to  this  ?— No,  these  local  credit 

SsL‘rb,»T«  “ pri"ap,e 

490™ ' ,his  “"ntrp'  p“; 

,h°-  "d™arr  creamery  anil  other  societies, 
Yffl  f a s,stem  “*  limited  liability?— 

S ’ a E sha,'es„to  toe  c**«nt  of  the  number 

01  ?mS  h possesses,  usually  £1  a Cow 

basis  abroad  financed  on  the 

basis  of  unlimited  liability  ?-Some  arc  and  some  are 
1002.  Which  do  yon  consider  the  bettpr  svstem  ?— 
?therSyFoTexamnre  tpe.+^d  better  than  the 

rural  districts  ny?1Jn?ted  liability  suits  the  poorer 
trict  £tt£L»n,i  11Str.,Ct.S  like  the  congested  dis- 
more  ccun^lex^p-hn tbe  *lnutod  would  ; in  a district  of  a 
tte  mixTtvnp^  ^ er,i  SUC  1 as  tlle  County  Wexford, 
better.  ^ °T  tb<?  st,nct  I limited  type  would  suit 

Recess'  CWkte!' Tere’^orSTthr"*  ^T*4  • '’’n!''* 
mark  and  . ,au  the  societies  in  Den- 

SSt“  »«™rLPnraCt,Cally  nnlimited,  all  the  c 
ties?  Jou  mean  the  banking  sccie- 

tliefteS0’  the  »tl'«v?--No,  I don't  think 

sSTdidoS.,*  ' ',OTld  there  is  » 

There  are  the  ea?b  has  its  own  advocate. 

Delitch,  and 

credit  Yrm  V “jnerent  forms  of  co-operative 
authortties  'n  tiL  ^ >fore  one  of  the  best 
Mr  MontoompT-D-  Vngdonl  on  that  very  subject  in 

inftoVtrLlT-  °n  ‘Juestion  : dld  not  the  law 

them  unlimited  ?-Oh  3nd  Germany  m^e 

the  law  nn  _•  •’  ?es>  4 se<*  your  point;  under 

an,  otherPform  of 1oc”ety  “ *“  iraP0,“iblc  •»  ham 
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1006.  They  could  not  have  anything  but  unlimited ; 
•was  that  partly  the  cause  why  they  were  so  successful? 
I don’t  think  so  ; if  you  look  at  my  report  on  France 
you  will  see  an  account  of  the  development  of.  the  . law 
as  regards  co-operative  societies. 

1007.  Is  the  question  of  limited  or  unlimited  lia- 
bility discussed  there  ? — No,  that  exact  point  is  not. 

1008.  It  was  altogether  from  that  point  of  view  I 
was  looking  at  it,  whether  the  question  of  having 
unlimited  liability  did  not  make  a man  very  much 
more,  energetic  and  anxious  to  push  the  matter? — It 
all  depends ; unlimited  liability  works  splendidly  in 
these  Raiffesien  Banks  where  you  have  a small  or  village 
■community  in  which  it  is  possible  for  every  member  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  society  to  be  aware  of  the 
■circumstances  of  his  neighbour. 

1000.  It  was  not  a bank  which  I was  thinking 
of ; I was  altogether  on  the  creameries  and  such  like 
institutions  1—' Oh,  no  ; the  form  of  the  Creamery  Co- 
operative society  is  now  practically  the  same  all  over 
the  co-operative  world ; it  is  fixed,  and  considered  the 
best  system,  limited  to  the  number  of  shares. 

1010.  Would  it  have  been  the  best  system  at  the 
start  in  those  countries  where  it  succeeded? — That  I 
•could  not  say. 

1011.  Do  you  think  the  co-operative  system  as  re- 
gards dairying  has  been  successful  ?— In  Ireland  it  has 
been  successful  in  rescuing  the  Irish  butter  trade  from 
a state  of  ruin.  I don’t  say  that  the  development  of 
-the  creamery  system  has  been  always  attended  with  the 
best  indirect  results  to  the  farmer’s  industry ; when 
butter  was  made  in  the  home,  for  example,  there  was 
a system  of  domestic  economy  suited  to  that  state  of 
things  with  which  the  creamery  has  interfered 

1012.  (Chairman).- — What  you  are  on  now  is  agri- 
cultural credit,  not  its  application  to  the  particular 
matter? — I have  said  what  I wish  to  say  on  that 
point.  In  connection  with  industries  we  have 
proceeded  on  certain  broad  lines,  and  you  will  have 
some  details  of  the  work  from  other  members  of  the 
Department,  but  some  of  the  principles  of  our  action 
I am  prepared  to  discuss  now  if  necessary  as  soon  as 
I have  indicated  them  broadly.  Technical  instruction 
Of  course  is  the  main  aid  to  the  development  of  indus- 
tries .which  is  employed,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
proved  to  be  most  fruitful  in  the  long  run,  as  it  has  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  development  of  the 
industrial  spirit  in  a country  is  the  first  condition  of 
industrial  development,  and  until  you  have  an  indus- 
trially educated  people  you  will  not  have  that  spirit 
in  its  full  force.  Pending  the  full  effect  of  the  tech- 
nical instruction  system,  we  have  given  expert  advice, 
the  teaching  o'f  trades  in  connection  with  certain  in- 
dustries, and  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  before  the  notice  of  those  who 
might  be  likely  to  take  in  hand  their  exploitation. 
We  have  done  that  through  a system  of  exhibitions 
and  we  have  carried  out  a scheme  of  giving  advice  and 
bringing  the  minerals  of  the  country  before  the  notice 
•of  the  public  in  the  same  way. 

1013.  Does  that  bring  you  in  contact  with  the 
Mines'  Inspectors  ? — I believe  the  Mine  Inspector  of 
the  Home  Office  who  deals  with  Ireland  lives  in  Man- 
chester ; No.  6 district  is  his.  No,  we  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Mines’  Inspectors,  though  I think 
most  useful  results  might  follow  if  we  had. 

1014.  You  never  had  any  connection  at  all? — No, 
never  ; but  we  have  in  our  service  a mineral  expert 
who-  deals  with  this  subject,  and  I will  give  you  an 
account  o-f  his  work  now,  because  his  work  does  not 
<»me  under  that  of  any  special  branch,  and  is  directed 
by  the  secretariat.  It  is  a very  important  piece  of 
work,  and  illustrates  some  of  the  most  fruitful  ways 
m which  the  industrial  side  of  the  Department’s  work 
is  .carried  out.  We  employed  this  expert,  Mr.  Lyburn, 
in  1902  ; die  is  an  economic  geologist,  and  a gentleman 
who  .has  had  experience  in  practical  mining  in  South 
Africa  and  other  countries..  We  sent  him  through  the 
country  to  survey  in  a practical  manner  our  mineral 
resources.  He  took  samples  of  various  deposits  in  situ, 
and;  made  a collection  of  our  minerals  and  building 

which  were  exhibited  at  the  Cork  International 
■Exhibition  in  1902 ; that  included  building  stones  and 
pottery  clay,  and  all  forms  of  our  mineral  resources. 
The  effect  of  this  mineral  display  was  to  promote  a 
great  many  inquiries  with  regard  to  these  resources, 
and  for  the  first  time  Irish  building  stones  began  to 
^ specified  in  building  -contracts  as  a result  of  that 

1016.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  of  Wilkinson’s 
book  on  geology  ? — Yes,  but  I confess  I have  never  read 

Hi 


1016.  He  goes  very  fully  into  all  that  ?— This  is  the  May  30,  1906 
most  modern  estimate  of  our  deposits.  We  brought  — 
that  collection  from  Cork  to  the  Imperial  Institute  T>  p- 

in  London,  and  afterwards  brought  it  to  the  Build-  Gl11' 
ing  Trades’  Exhibition  in  London.  The  effect  of 
all  that  has  been  very  marked  indeed.  We  sent  the 
same  collection  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition ; we  ex- 
hibited it  in  the  British  section  at  the  expense  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  we  put  a duplicate  of  it  in 
our  own  section  at  St.  Louis.  I might  mention  that  it 
got  at  -St.  Louis  the  grand  prize,  or  the  highest  pos- 
sible award  by  the  international  jury,  who  were  all 
mineral  experts,  who  found  the  nomenclature  of  the 
specimens  to  be  correct,  a rather  striking  testimony 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

1017.  (Chairman). — Was  it  a collection  of  ordinary 
road  stone,  coal,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  pottery  clay. 

1018.  (Mr.  Micks). — Commercial  minerals? — Yes, 
commercial  minerals.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  point 
to  intermedaite  results  from  such  efforts  as  that,  but 
even  now  we  can  point  to  certain  definite  things 
that  have  followed  from  these  efforts,  for  example, 
the  opening  up  on  an  extensive  scale  of  the  Mount- 
charles  sandstone  deposits,  and  the  development  of  the 
Shantallagh  Quarries  in  the  County  Galway.  Several 
Irish  marble-producing  firms  have  obtained  orders 
through  these  exhibitions,  and  have  told  us  so. 

1019.  Both  Mountcharles  and  Shantallagh  were 
open  and  going  concerns? — Yes,  but  they  have  been 
greatly  developed.  The  method  we  have  adopted  in  in- 
vestigating these  and  the  mineral  resources,  I think,  is 
eminently  safe  as  well  as  effective.  We  first  carry  out 
inspection  to  ascertain  if  the  evidence  justifies  pros- 
pecting. That  is  work  to  which  a Department  of 
State  may  confine  itself ; the  actual  prospecting  must 
be  taken  up  by  private  enterprise.  That  first  part  of 
the  work  is  very  valuable  to  private  enterprise,  and 
our  action  has  enabled  some  mining  districts,  such  as 
the  Bonmahon  Mines,  County  Waterford,  to  be  taken 
up  by  prospecting  companies.  In  Bonmahon  on  the 
strength  of  our  estimate  that  the  district  was  worth 
prospecting  they  have  formed  a prospecting  syndi- 
cate, and  are  now  at  work  upon  the  mines. 

1020.  That  is  the  question  of  the  re-opening  of  an 

old  mine  ? — That  happened  to  be  an  old  mine  that  was 
closed.  The  results  of  our  inspection  in  a . negative 
way,  of  course,  are  very  important,  because  they  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  money  on  useless  prospecting  and  de- 
velopment. We  carried  out  inspections  of  that  nature 
in  connection  with  coal  and  supposed- coal  in  twenty- 
three  districts,  in  iron  in  fourteen  districts,  iron 
pyrites  and  sulphur  ore 

1021.  What  has  been  done  about  coal  ? — As  I told 
you  we  have  inspected  and  furnished  information,  and 
are  prepared  to  furnish  information. 

1022.  Have  you  tested  the  ordinary  fields  of  -.Kil- 

kenny, Tipperary,  Tyrone  and  Arigna? — Yes,  here  is 
a list.  . In  connection  with  the  coal  at  Ballycastle 

1023.  That  was  already  in  existence  ? — It  was,  but 

I will,  tell  you  about  that  presently.  A number  of 
places  in  Cavan,  Cork,  Leitrim,  Kerry 

1024.  In  Limerick? — No,  I don’t  think  we  carried 
out  any  coal  inquiry  in  Limerick  ; we  only  do  so  at  the 
request  of  the  people  in-  the  locality  who  own  what 
they . suppose  tp  be  mining  deposits. 

1025.  (Chairman). — They  apply  to  you  to  send  out 
an  expert  ?-— Yes, 

1026.  Does  that  apply  to  all  these  cases?— It  does. 

1027.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  don’t  give  them  such  a cer- 
tificate as  a skilful  promoter  could  utilise? — No,  we 
take  great  care  not  to  do  that. 

1028.  (Chairman). — You  don’t  go  into  the  commercial 
question,  but.  as  to  the  expense? — Yes,  our  expert 
is  prepared  to  advise  any  person  as  to  whether  it  is 
worth  while  spending  money  on  prospecting  or  look- 
ing for  it.  Then  for  lead  we  investigated  fourteen 
districts." 

1029.  (Mr.  Micks). — Perhaps  it  would  be  under  the 
question  of  transit  you  will  discuss  the  bringing  of 
the  Castkcomer  coal  to  a good  market? — Yes. 

1030.  (Chairma/n).-— As  I understand,  you  don’t  do 
it  except  indirectly  for  commercial  purposes.  Your 
expert  would  go  and  tell  the  people  the  nature  of  the 
minerals  there  were  that  he  discovered,  and  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  them?1 — Yes. 

1031.  The  question  whether  it  was  workable  at. 
a profit  would  be  for  the  people  themselves  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  for  the  prospectors,  but  those  who  intend 
prospecting  have  come’  to  us  for  this  information. 
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1032.  In  fact  they  ask  you  to  make  a certain  geo- 
logical survey  for  them  ?— Yes,  only  it  is  more 
practical. 

1033.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  in  fact  what  follows  a 
geological  survey — the  geological  survey  work  is  a 
necessary  preliminary,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  this 
economic  geological  work  proceeds  ? — -Yes. 

1034.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  is  left  en- 
tirely to  private  enterprise— you  give  in  Ireland  a 
certain  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  economic  value 
which  is  not  afforded  elsewhere? — Yes. 


1035.  (Chairman). — It  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
pure  science,  but  directly  of  applied  science  ? — Yes,  de- 
cidedly ; we  look  in  that  direction,  and  we  hope  that 
the  geological  survey,  now  that  it  has  come  into  our 
hands,  may  be  made  somewhat  more  useful  to  the 
economic  side  of  geology  than  it  has  been. 

1036.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  to  know  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  that? — Perhaps  that  would  take 
me  a little  off  the  track,  but  I will  discuss  it  with  you, 
if  I may,  after  we  have  got  through  this. 

1037.  The  point  is  that  the  service  of  the  Geological 
Survey  is  a national  service,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Geological  Survey  work  on  the  estimates  is  a charge 
for  definite  purposes  which  are  at  present  understood 
to  cover  certain  sections  of  work,  in  addition  to  the 
already-arranged  and  recognised  objects  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  you  carry  out  other  objects  by  means 
of  an  officer  who  is  not  upon  the  Geological  Survey’s 
strength ; I want  to  know  whether  you  indicate  in 
what,  you  said  in  your  last  answer  an  intention  to 
extend  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  there- 
fore the  work  done,  as  against  a certain  specific  charge 
in  the  estimates  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  that 
charge  is  at  present  allowed? — No,  that  is  not  pre- 
cisely what  I mean.  The  Geological  Survey,  I mean, 
can,  like  all  branches  of  science  and  education,  be 
made  to  have  some  utility  for  economic  developments. 
In  fact  economic  inquiries  on  geology  and  this 
mineral  question  have  at  all  times  been  put  to  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  desire  of  the  public  to  get 
that  information  had  not  been  very  great  until  we 
took  up  this  more  practical  application  of  the  science. 
But  the  survey  can  be  co-ordinated,  and  is  being  co- 
ordinated with  our  agricultural  work  through  the 
agricultural  faculty  at  the  College  of  Science  in  con- 
nection with  which  geology  plays  a very  important 
part ; that  question  as  to  whether  it  is  entered  in  the 
estimates  under  a particular  head,  and  that  this 
development  would  bring  it  outside  that  head  or 


1038.  (Chairman). — I think  one  sees  the  rough  dis- 
tinction-supposing there  was  a bluish  mineral  found 
at  Achill  Head,  you  would  not  send  down  your  expert 
there  to  .see  what  this  mineral  was  unless 
the  owner  of  Achill  Head  or  someone  else 
who  was  interested  in  it  said,  “ I have  got 
a substance  here  that  looks  to  me  uncommonly  like 
lead,  and  I should  like  to  know  whether  is  is  or  not.” 
Then,  I suppose,  you  send  down  the  expert?— Yes, 
but  the  owner  usually  sends  up  the  sample  first.  We 
examined  fourteen  districts  for  lead,  one  for  gypsum 
ten  for  copper,  one  for  stelite,  one  for  graphite,  four 
for  barytes,  four  for  lime  and  supposed  lime,-  five  for 
cement,  nine  for  granite,  four  for  slates,  six  for 
marble  deposits,  seven  for  clays  and  six  for  sands— 
that  is  white  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass— in 
all  about  500  samples  of  Irish  mineral  material  have 
been  dealt  with  in  this  way.  In  the  manu- 
facture  of  cement  we  have  gone  a little  fur- 
of  it  wf  i wher®  *he  deposits  seemed  worthy 
", we  llave  a cement  expert  to  come 

and  accompany  our  mineral  expert,  and  we  have  Zen 
had  samples  manufactured  in  the  district.  In  this 
connection  we  believe  there  is  a very  good  open£ 
indeed  for  Irish  cement.  The  knowledge  of  that  fact 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared,  Is  it  were  2 
J.0^1  *°r  *s  a very  important  industrial  circum- 
stance that  offers  to  those  who  wish  to  go  into 

HE 

case  me  for  not  mentioning 
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they  have  acted  on  our  suggestion,  and  have  materially 
improved  the  make  of  the  bricks.  At  the  same  tifi# 
they  asked  for  further  advice  on  the  other  possibilities 
of  using  this  clay,  and  as  a result  of  this  further  advice 
they  are  now  experimenting  in  the  .manufacture  of 
roof  tiles  in  addition  to  bricks.  They  inform  us  the 
improvement  of  their  bricks  has  enabled  them  fo 
enter  into  severe  competition  with  the  imported 
articles.  That  I indicate  as  a fruitful  means  in 
which  this  form  of  advice  produces  good  results.  Itt 
another  district  we  expect  to  see  within  the  .next 
month  or  so  a new  factory  started  with  the  manu- 
facture  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland  of  sandlime  brick* 
as  a result  of  our  advice  as  to  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture ; our  expert  advised  with  the  people,  and  even 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  machinery  for 
this  manufacture.  The  capital  was  subscribed  locally 
and  the  industry  is  on  its  way  to  succeed.  1 

1039.  Is  the  expert  whom  you  have  referred  to,  ex- 
clusively in  your  employment? — He  is. 

1040.  Gives  you  his  whole  time  ? — Yes,  and  the  de- 
mand for  his  services  is  far  greater  than  his  time 
permits  him  to  give  to  it.  The  development  of  the 
important  granite  quarries  at  Galway  is  a direct  re- 
suit  of  this  work ; we  demonstrated  to  the  owner  of 
the  property  that  there  was  a demand  for  his  granite 
as  proven  by  the  inquiries  sent  to  him  as  a result  of 
the  different  exhibitions  that  were  held. 

1041.  Was  it  not  worked  at  all? — In  a very  small 
way  indeed.  We  proved  to  him  that  there  existed  a large 
quantity  of  granite  on  his  estate,  and  that  the 
quality  of  the  stones  was  splendid ; he  obtained  ad- 
vice as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  matter.  That  promises 
to  be  a very  important  industry  indeed,  and  it  is 
being  developed  in  constant  consultation  with  our  ex- 
pert. The  entire  capital  for  it  has  been  subscribed 
locally,  and  in  addition  to  the  granite,  the  green  and 
black  marbles  of  Connemara,  I think,  will  also  be 
worked. 

1042.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  the  demand  for  granite 
practically  all  in  Ireland  ? — Oh,,  no  ; I hope  it  will  be 
all  round  in  the  building  trades. 

1043.  That  is  to  say  they  are  able  to  bring  it  out 
and  put  it  in  competition  on  the  market  with  the 
other  granite? — That  remains  to  be  decided  by  the 
result  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  working — they  are 
starting  that  industry  now. 

1044.  How  long  has  the  industry  been  going  on  on 
a large  scale? — Within  a year  it  has  been  in  process 
of  organisation,  but  for  the  last  two  months  it  has 
been  actually  going.  We  provide  in  addition 
to  that,  and  are  prepared  to  provide  in  connec. 
tion  with  other  industries  which  may  get  into  the 
same  state,  technical  instruction  for  the  workers  of 
the  industry.  In  Galway  we  have  authorised  the 
local  Technical  Instruction  Committee  to  include  in 
their  scheme,  which  is  aided  from  our  funds,  ahd 
from  those  of  the  local  authority,  instruction  for  the 
workers  in  that  granite  quarry.  That  is  a very  im- 
portant element  of  assistance  to  the  industry  too,  and 

is  within  our  technical  instruction  powers. 

1045.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  within  your  powers?— 
Yes,  it  is. 

1046.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — All  this  work,  I apprehend, 
is  being  done  under  section  16  (1)  (c)  (ii)  ?— The  tech- 
nical instruction  part  is  done  under  that. 

1047.  And  the  economic  inquiries  under  it.  With 
regard  to  that  question  of  instruction  for  such  a 
thing  as  granite  quarries — I don’t  ask  you  to  answer 
this  question  with  special  reference  to  granite 
quarries,  but,  things  of  that  kind — obviously  if  an  in- 
dustry is  a comparatively  new  one,  at  any 
rate  on  a large  scale  in  the  district,  the 
possibility  of  its  being  able  to  enter  into  commercial 
competition  with  old-established  works  of  the  sdme 
character  in  other  countries  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  economic  management  and  judicious  development  of 
the  quarry,  or  whatever  it  may  be ; that  depends 
upon  properly-trained  oversmen  and  foremen  as  much 
as  anything ; what  is  your  practice,  if  any,  in  afford- 
ing assistance  to  the  development  of  the  training  of 
such  men — do  you  prefer  to  take  your  likely  man  in  a 
district  and  send  him  to  spend  a sufficient  time  in 
commercial  undertakings  of  the  same,  character  in 
other  countries,  or  do  you  engage  for  a limited  period 
a practical  foreman  for  such  instruction,  or  see  that 
the  , company,  does  so  ?— The  latter  is  the  more 
practical  alternative  in  present  circumstances.  If' 
a new  industry  is  to  be  undertaken,  the  first  requisite -is 
somebody  who. thoroughly  understands  that  industry, 
and  if  a company  desires  to  develop  such  an  industry 
they  must  employ  a manager  or  foreman,  or  perhaps 
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•two  or  three  of  such  persons  who  are  already  fully 
trained.  One  or  two  of  these  men  would  have  to  give 
8 good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  training  of  the  hands, 
and  we  have  permitted  the  training  of  such  a man  as 
a technical  instructor. 

1048.  (Chairman). — How  do  you  get  over  the  words 
of  section  30  (I.)  “It  shall  not  include  instruction 
e:»en  in  elementary  schools  or  teaching  the  practice  of 
any  trade  or  industry  or  employment”  ? — Those  words 
have  been  practically  got  over  not  only  in  the  Irish 
■educational  system,  but  in  the  English. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie ). — Oh,  no. 

1049.  (Chairman). — I want  you  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  Irish  Act? — In  order  to  teach  the  science  and 
art  underlying  any  trade  you  have  to  teach  a certain 
amount  of  manipulation.  Provided  you  give  the  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  the  science  or  art  under- 
lying it  the  manipulation  that  follows  is  fully  justified 
under  that  definition. 

1050.  You  are  not  teaching  a man  science  in  this 
way— -you  are  teaching  him  to  work  granite  ? — We  are 
teaching  him  science  in  connection  with  that. 

1051.  The  substance  of  what  you  are  doing  is  to 
teach  him  to  work  granite— is  not  that  the  practice  of 
the  industry? — It  is,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other,  provided  you  give  the  ade- 
quate theoretical  instruction  as  well. 

1052.  You  don’t  quite  follow  me  there — you  want 
to  teach  a man  to  work  granite,  that  is  your  primary 
object;  you  don’t  care  very  much,  about  his  intel- 
lectual development,  and  the  Act  says  it  is  not  to 
include  instruction  given  in  the  practice  of  an  in- 
dustry?—You  say  that  we  don’t  care  about  the  in- 
tellectual development ; I say  we  do. 

1053.  I am  putting  it  rather  coarsely? 

(Mr.  Micks). — It  is  not  the  immediate  object? — 
Yes,  but  the  actual  intelligent  practice  of  an  industry, 
especially  one  that  will  have  an  effect  on  his  economic 
position,  is  in  itself  a very  good  intellectual  ex- 
perience for  a worker,  and  is  the  obj  ect  of  all  technical 
instruction.  While  the  theories  for  carrying  it  out 
include  all  these  considerations,  the  real  object  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  man  as  a worker  in  his 
particular  calling  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  be 
agriculture  or  commerce,  or  the  practice  of  his  in- 
dustry or  trade. 

1054.  (Chairman). — I don’t  want  to  argue  the  legal 
question  ? — That  question  arises  in  connection  with 
every  technical  school  in  the  country  where  we  have 
technical  instruction  applied  in  connection  wtih  parti- 
cular trades. 


1055.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  if  the  Act  does  not  include  it, 
it  ought  ? — Indeed  it  ought ; and  in  the  science  and  art 
grants  under  our  new  revised  programme,  which  fol- 
lows the  experience  of  England,  we,  I may  be  allowed 
to  say,  provide  for  instruction  pure  and  complete  in 
amnection,  for  example,  with  the  following  list — 
building  industries,  metal  industries,  textile  indus- 
tries, printing  and  process  industries,  furniture  in- 
dustries, leather,  wood-working,  carriage  building, 
electrical,  chemical,  and  agricultural  industry,  in- 
struction in  tanning,  and  all  sorts  of  things  in 
connection  with  it.  You  will  see  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  more  practical  branches  of 
instruction. 

1056.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  rather  important  that 
we  should  not  mix  up  funds  which  are  subject  to  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  in  referring  to  England  you  axe 
referring  to  schemes  which  are  borne  in  part  by  funds 
derived  from  local  rates,  as  to  the  application  of 
which  there  is  no  particular  limit  in  this  direction 
except  the  unwillingness  of  the  ratepayers  to  pay.  That 
)s  quite  a different  state  of  freedom  from  that  which 
is  applicable  either  to  grants  corresponding  to  those 
oi  the  old  science  and  arts  grants,  or  to  the  expendi- 
ture under  this  clause  of  your  Act.  Should  I be 
nght  in  taking  your  view  to  be  that  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  include  practical  work  in 
giving  instruction  in  principles  is  so  very  great  that 
practicaUy  this  condition  of  the  Act  does  not  apply  at 
7™  .You  found  the  expenditure  of  money  under  the 

ct  in  giving  instruction  of  a trade  character  upon 
e necessity  for  including  a certain  amount  of  prac- 
instruction  in  order  to  rub  in  and  illustrate  fully 
e instruction  which  you  are  justified,  and  required, 
trip  8 t*5  ,S*ve  iR  the  principles  underlying  indus- 
rl  ?'  If  the  extent  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
m.!;9!  • practical  work  is  great  enough  to  cover  all 
practical  instruction  in  trades,  then  that  interpreta- 


tion of  principles  practically  abrogates  this  clause? — 
That  is  rather  a legal  question. 

1057.  No,  I am  asking  whether  the  practice  of  the 
Department  in  interpreting  it  has  been  such  as  would 
be  founded  upon  that  interpretation? — It  would  un- 
doubtedly ; you  have  correctly  stated  the  view  of  the 
Department  as  to  its  interpretation.  We  believe  that 
that  interpretation  fits  with  the  definition.  It  is  what 
the  lawyers  would  call  a liberal  interpretation  of  the 
definition,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
instruction  in  the  theory  plus  the  necessary  manipula- 
tion without  infringing  that  definition  if  the  inter- 
pretation was  illiberal.  But  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  has 
said,  if  the  strictly  legal  interpretation  is  any  dif- 
ferent from  that,  then  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

(Chairman). — I did  not  say  so ; I said  I supposed 
you  would  say  so. 

1058.  (Mr.  Micks). — But  you  say  definitely? — I say 
definitely  it  ought  to  be  altered  if  it  does  not  bear 
that  interpretation,  but  I think  it  does  in  practice. 

1059.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  think,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  under  the  present  Act  you  have  adequate  powers 
to  set  up  a school  for  the  practical  training  of  clerks 
or  of  tailors? — Yes,  provided  due  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  the  theory. 

1060.  If  due  provision  is  made  for  teaching  the 
theory  you  consider  you  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  establishing  a school  which  would  correspond  in 
every  way  to  the  apprenticeship  school  in  France? — 
I do. 

1061.  Therefore  this  particular  clause  in  the  Act 
does  not  tie  you  up  at  all? — I don’t  think  it  does. 

1062.  And  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  that 
remains  in  the  Act  or  not  ? — Possibly  so  ; I would 
like  to  know  how  you  would  consider  that  it  does 
debar  us  from  doing  that. 

1063.  I am  not  expressing  any  view  on  the  matter ; 
verbally,  it  is  pretty  strong  ; it  bars  the  teaching  the 
practice  of  any  trade? — What  I say  is  that  if  you 
adopt  the  narrow  view  of  these  words  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  any  real  technical  instruction 
at  all. 

(Chairman)  .—It  did  strike  me  at  the  moment  that 
your  illustration  of  the  instruction  given  at  the 
granite  quarry  is  a very  good  illustration  of  the 
matter. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  it  is  a very  important 
point. 

(Chairman). — I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

1064.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  we  take  quarrying — I 
ask  you  what  you  think,  theoretically,  you  may  do  ? — I 
don’t  ask  your  practice I suppose  you  consider 
that  there  is  power  to  expend  money  under  this  in 
starting  a class  for  granite  working ; and  the  teacher 
of  that  class  is  not  under  any  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing two  grades  of  instruction,  which  I will 
presently  indicate.  As  to  the  first  grade,  that  which 
I will  now  describe,  there  is  obviously  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  expenditure  here,  namely,  the  explaining 
to  the  class  the  characters  of  the  materials,  the  dif- 
ferences of  methods  of  working  it  in  one  way  or  in 
another.  Supposing  we  are  dealing  just  now  with 

• the  dressing  of  the  granite  after  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  quarry,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  point 
out  the  sort  of  tools  to  be  used  for  the  dressing  of  this 
kind  and  of  that,  and  under  this  condition  and  under 
that  condition;  he  ought  to  explain  and  show  the 
methods  of  work  in  reference  to  blocks  of  such  shapes 
on  which  people  might  very  properly  be  trained  in  the 
particular  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  dress- 
ing ?— Now  you  are  ooming  to  the  point  of  manipula- 
tion 

1065.  I am  approaching  it,  but  I have  not  got  to  it 
yet.  It  would  be  quite  proper  that  we  might  have 
a shed  for  this  purpose,  and  blocks  of  granite  all  round 
it,  with  a man  working  upon  each  block,  and  carrying 
on  the  chipping  necessary  to  dress  it  up  to  the  par- 
ticular form  which  is  indicated  upon  the  drawings,  or 
by  the  model  put  before  him.  The  preparation  of 
the  drawing,  the  preparation  of  the  model,  the  using 
of  the  different  instruments  for  checking  the  form  and 
so  on,  all  that  is  necessarily  a part  of  the  instruction ; 
you  get  the  pupil  up  to  that  stage,  and  you  get  him 
to  be  able  to  make  a granite  block  of  a particular 
shape  specially  satisfactory,  but  probably  taking  a 
week  to  do  the  work  which  an  expert  man  would  do 
in  half  a day ; he  knows  exactly  what  is  required  ; 
you  have  taught  him  the  principles  that  are  under- 
lying the  work ; you  have  shown  him  how  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied  in  the  actual  practice,  and  you  have 
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got  him  to  be  able  to  do  this  work,  slowly  but  satis- 
factorily. Up  to  that  point  it  is  quite  clear,  I think, 
that  you  axe  within  your  powers — would  you.  go  be- 
yond that? — The  only  question  there  is,  whether  he 
is  to  be  free  to  get  his  granite  block  and  work  at  it 
at  the  quarry,  or  is  to  be  confined  in  a particular 
apartment  and  kept  separate  from  the  industry.  I think 
you  have  shown  there  that  a very  great  deal  in 
the  training  of  a granite  worker  can  be  done  even 
within  the  strict  line  of  the  definition.  When  you 
come  to  the  point  of  saying: — Now  in  the  use  of  mani- 
pulation of  the  material  such  and  such  restrictions 
must  be  imposed,  I say  that  that  is  not  a very  prac- 
tical thing,  and  it  is  in  a sense,  if  I may  say  so— I 
don’t  say  that  this  is  your  view,  but,  speaking  of  it 
generally — if  is  pedantry. 

1066.  It  is  not  my  view,  so  it  does  not  matter. 
You  have  not  taken  my  point.  I conceive  that  it  is 
absolutely  right  that  this  instruction  should  be  given 
at  the  quarry.  I don’t  say  that  there  is  anything 
there  to  prevent  that.  What  I ask  you  is  would  you 
go  further  in  this  direction — would  you  consider  that 
if  a pupil  has  already  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
practical  methods  as  well  as  the  principles  underlying 
the  working  of  his  granite  block  up  to  the  particular 
shape  required,  would  you  consider  it  was  justifiable 
to  continue  it  under  the  Act  by  giving  him  mani- 
pulative dexterity  ? — I would  decidedly.  I think  you 
have  no  business  to  consider  that  you  have  finished  his 
technical  education  when  you  have  enabled  him  to 
make  a block  in  a week  that  a skilled  man  would 
do  in  half  a day,  and  you  ought  to  carry  on  his  train- 
ing until  he  is  a skilled  man. 

1067.  Don’t  mind  the  difference  between  the  week 
and  the  half  day.  You  consider  that  the  actual 
training  in  manipulative  dexterity  in  the  practice  of 
a trade  is  a proper  work  to  aid  under  this  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  that  it  is  not  to  include 
the  teaching  of  the  practice  of  any  trade  ? — You  have 
shown  that  under  this  definition  you  can  carry  out 
the  training  in  manipulative  dexterity  up  to  a cer- 
tain point.  The  question  you  now  put  is  are  you 
entitled  under  that  definition  to  carry  it  further.  I 
say  yes,  provided  you  continue  the  theoretical  in- 
struction as  well,  and  I say.  further  that  when  the 
manipulative  side  is  accompanied  by  theoretical  in- 
struction you  can  carry  on  the  training  in  mani- 
pulative dexterity  almost  without  limit. 

1068.  Although  the  training  in  manipulative  dex- 
terity is  in  no  sense  necessary  for  the  further  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  that  you  are  entitled  to 
teach? — That  is,  of  course,  as  I say,  a very  refined 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter ; if  you  propose  to  say 
of  a particular  individual  pupil  in  a technical 
school  that  he  now  does  not  need  any  further  intel- 
lectual results  from  his  manipulative  training,  and 
therefore  you  must  stop,  I think  that  is  a very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  be  able  to  say  about  anybody,  and  to 
require  one  to  consider  such  a point  is  not  a prac- 
tical thing.  If  the  definition  did  require  that  to 
be  done,  I don’t  think  it  could  be  worked,  because 
while  in  the  case  of  one  pupil  you  could  say  that 
pupil  now  can  dispense  with  any  further  training  in 
manipulation.  Of  course  I am  sure  nobody  will  be 
more  emphatic  than  you  in  the  belief  that  manipula- 
tive training  can  have  an  intellectual  effect  on  a 
pupil. 

(Chairman). — I think  we  have  now  got  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Department. 

1069.  (Mr.  Micks). — I should  like  to  come  to  what 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  Department — what  did 
you  actually  do  in  Galway  ? — They  are  only  starting 
that  at  present. 

1070.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  have  made  some 
payments  there? — We  have  authorised  the  local  Com- 
mittee of  Technical  Instruction  to  arrange  under  the 
Galway  scheme  of  technical  instruction  for  teaching 
at  the  quarry. 

1071.  For  teaching  people  at  the  works  how  to  do 
the  work,  while  the  people,  of  course,  are  under 
wages?— That  is  the. company’s  affair;  yes. 

1072.  Do  they  get  any  fees  from  you— the  people 
who  are  actually  learning  ?— No,  they  don’t  get  fees 
from  us  ; they  are  getting  employment  from  the  in- 
dustry in  consequence  of  being  trained. 

1073.  You  pay  the  teachers  at  the  works  ?— Yes,  the, 

grant  we  would  make  would  go  to  the.  payment  of  the 
teacher  ; the  form  in  which  it  would  be  applied 
might  either  be  the  direct  payment  of  the  salary  of 
such  teacher  or  a bonus  per  head  of  the  pupils  trained 
in  the  form  of  a scholarship.  . . , 


1074.  Has  .it  been  settled  which  form  it  is  to  take- 

in  Galway  ?— I don’t  think  the  committee  haye  yet 
settled ; that  is  under  discussion.  1 

1075.  But  you  are  prepared  either  to  make  a pW. 
ment  towards  or  to  pay  the  full  wages,  or,  I shonk 
say,  contribute  partly  to  the  payment  ?— Yes ; it.wiu 
be  from  the  joint  fund. 

1076.  You  are  willing  to  let  your  funds  be  used  for 
that  purpose— for  paying  a teacher  or  giving  a scholar 
ship  to  the  pupils? — Yes. 

1077.  Is  not  that  the  application  that  wae  made  to-  i 
you  at  Kilkenny? — Yes,  and  we  have  done  the  same  : 
at  Kilkenny. 

1078.  What  have  you  done  at  Kilkenny?— I Toui^ 
prefer  you  would  ask  the  details  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 

1079.  I would  like  the  principle  from  you?— The  1 
principle  is  precisely  the  same,  only  this  is  a woollen 
industry  and  the  other  is  granite. 

1080.  What  did  you  do  at  Kilkenny?— We  authorised 
the  payment  of  certain  scholarships. 

1081.  No  payment  for  teachers  there? — That  is  a 

detail.  When  you  give  a sum  per  head  it  comes  to  the  !> 
payment  of  somebody  who  teaches  the  pupils.  i 

1082.  In  this  case  you  have  not  paid  the  teacher ; it 
is  the  local  committee  has  paid  the  instructor ?— It. 
is  the  joint  fund ; that  includes  our  contribution  is 
well. 

1083.  You  are  quite  sure  that  the  payment  was  made 
out  of  that  joint  fund  in  the  Kilkenny  caso  ?— I am  not 
quite  sure  about  that.  We  made  in  the  case  of  Kil- 
kenny an  additional  grant  from  tho  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Fund. 

1084.  That  is,  from  the  funds  of  the  Department,  and 
that  was  applied  towards  instructing  the  pupils  ?- 

1085.  You  did  not  pay  n teacher  there?— We  made  a 
supplementary  grant  for  technical  teaching  in  Kil- 
kenny. It  went  to  the  payment  of  the  teacher,  via » 
scholarship. 

1086.  That  is,  the  teaching  was  not  done  at  tho 
premises  in  Kilkenny;  it  was  done  elsewhere?— The 
premises,  in  the  first  place,  did  not  exist. 

1087.  And,  therefore,  you  paid  a kind  of  travelling 
scholarship  to  the  pupils  for  learning  the  art  of  wear- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1088.  And  that  has  ceased,  that  payment?— The  con- 
tribution to  the  Kilkenny  scheme  has  not  ceased,  but 
the  payment  in  the  form  of  scholarships  for  other  places 
has  ceased. 

1089.  You  received,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  told  us  in 
London,  an  application  for  further  grants  from  Kil- 
kenny?— We  did. 

1090.  Has  that  been  dealt  with  since  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  was  in  London  giving  evidence  ? — Sir  Horace 
referred  to  an  application  for  a general  payment  of 
managers,  and  that  goes  beyond  what  we  have  in  vie*. 

1091.  At  all  events,  it  did  include  partly  such  pay- 
ments as  you  make  in  Galway? — It  did,  but  it  con- 
templated a great  deal  more. 

1092.  Did  you  say  then  to  the  Kilkenny  people:  | 
“We  will  grant  part  of  your  application,  but  cannot  | 
grant  the  rest  ?” — We  have  actually  done  a part  of  the  j 
thing  already  in  the  manner  I have  described  ; beyond 
that  we  cannot  go. 

1093.  Are  you  going  to  do  anything  for  them  in  their 
own  mill  ? — We  will  continue  the  same  aid  in  their  own 
mill  that  we  have  given  up  to  this  in  the  way  yon 
describe,  with  a view  to  the  training  of  workers. 

1094.  Will  you  go  as  far  as  you  have  gone  in  Galway> 
and  pay  the  teachers  ? — It  will  come  to  that. 

1095.  Do  you  think  the  Department  would  definitely 
do  it  in  that  way? — You  are  examining  me  now  on  the 
details  of  a particular  scheme. 

1096.  No,  it  is  a matter  of  principle,  with  an  illustra- 
tion ? — Principle  ? 

(Chairman). — We  shall  get  what  you  actually  do  fro® 
Mr.  Fletcher.  , 

1097.  (Mr.  Micks). — Yes,  but  this  is  a question  of 
principle,  and  I should  be  glad  to  get  it  from  Mr.  Gun 
— On  the  question  of  principle  the  object  of  the  Paf 
ment — the  primary  object  of  the  payment — is  to**®" 
in  the  training  of  the  workers.  Whether  we  pay  directly 
the  teacher  who  trains  these  workers  or  pay  so  much 
per  head,  which  is  applied  to  providing  that  teaching 
by  the  local  people,  the  principle  is  the  same. 

1098.  Will  you  give  the  payments  at  Kilkenny  f* 
teachers,  as  they  have  done  at  Galway  ? — What  we  wuj 
definitely  do  at  Kilkenny  in  a-  particular  instance  i 
would  prefer  hot  to  answer  now. 

1099.  I think  it  is  most  important  for  the  questi® 
of  developing  industries  to  know  under  which  we  are 
Ask  me  not  about  Kilkenny,  but  ask  me  about  X 
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(Mr.  Micks). — Very  well. 

(Chairman.) — I fear,  if  the  matter  is  under  discus- 
sion, we  can  hardly  ask  the  Department  to  say  what 
they  will  do. 

(Witness). — That  is  what  I mean. 

1100.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  done  it  at  Galway,  and 
in  any  other  case  would  there  be  any  objection  to  your 
paying  teachers  of  an  industry,  as  you  have  done  at 
•Galway? 

(Chairman).—  I don’t  think  that  question  ought  to  be 
put  to  this  gentleman. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I am  afraid  I must  ask  that  question. 
(Chairman). — Well,  I shall  rule  it  out  of  order. 

1101.  (Mr.  Micks). — I should  like  that  question  on 
the  notes.  Are  you  prepared  generally  to  pay  the 
teachers  elsewhere,  as  you  have  done  in  Galway? 

(Chairman). — I shall  rule  that  out  of  order,  as  I think 
it  is  a question  which  must  be  considered  by  the 
Department  on  their  own  responsibility  when  it  arises, 
.end  we  ought  not  to  ask  a question  which  may  lead  to 
a certain  course  of  action  on  their  part. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I should  like  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing that. 

(Witness). — I am  prepared  to  answer  the  question  now. 
(Chairman). — Clear  the  room. 

On  the  proceedings  being  resumed, 

(Chairman). — The  Committee  are  agreed  upon  the 
question  that  Mr.  Micks  will  ask. 

1102.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  your  view  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  power  to  devote  its  funds  to  the  payment,  or 
part  payment,  of  teachers  giving  instruction  in  the 
practice  of  any  trade,  industry,  or  employment? — Sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of 
the  trade  or  of  the  sciences  and  arts  underlying  the 
trade  is  given  as  well,  it  is. 

1103.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
law  should  make  this  more  clear? — I think  if  the  law 
imposed  any  difficulty  to  our  interpretation  it  would. 

1104.  I mean,  do  you  think  that  the  definition  words 
are  in  your  way? — Well,  I don’t  think  in  practice  we 
have  found  them  in  our  way,  so  far.  If  they  were 
in  our  way  I should  like  them  to  be  removed  ; but  we 
have  not  found  them  in  our  way,  and  we  have  always 
kept  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  theoretical  training 
as  well  as  of  the  practical  training.  We  consider 
that  has  a great  educational  effect,  and  there  might  be 
a temptation  to  overlook  that  aspect  if  you  removed 
all  limitations.  I,  for  one,  would  see  no  objection  to 
removing  that  limitation,  because  I think  we  would 
act  on  precisely  the  same  principles  anyhow. 

1105.  You  don’t  think  you  would  give  more  assist- 
ance to  the  development  of  industries  if  that  restric- 
tion was  taken  out  of  it? — In  that  particular  form  of 
teaching  I don’t  think  that  we  should  adopt  any 
different  methods  from  those  open  to  us  now.  I may 
point  out  that  even  the  Treasury  has  sanctioned  a 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  our  evening  grants 
for  science  and  art  which  permits  of  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  their  own  workshops.  I don’t  think,  in 
practice,  you  can  go  much  further  than  that,  so  far  as 
the  teaching  goes.  The  necessity  for  removing  it  in 
practice  does  not  seem  to  have  arisen. 

1106.  Have  you  received  any  legal  advice  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  30th  section? — We  have  followed  the 
precedents  that  have  been  adopted,  and  we  have  not, 
1 think,  taken  any  particular  legal  advice  on  it. 

1107.  You  have  not  submitted  a case  for  advice? — 
We  have  not.  We  have  kept  within  what  we  considered 
precedents  in  this  Department,  that  have  been  followed 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  clause. 

1108.  How  would  there  be  any  precedents  for  your 
Department? — That  definition  is  taken  word  for  word 
from  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  which 
applies  to  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Precedents  were 
formed  in  that  way  which  were  a guide  to  us. 

1109.  You  have  taken  precedents  from  England  and 
Scotland  and  Wales? — Yes  ; and  the  Auditor-General 
has  considered  the  point  in  passing  our  payments,  and 
has  approved  of  our  interpretation. 

1110.  This  restriction  is  not  in  existence  at  present 
in  England: — "It  shall  not  include  instruction  given 
in  elementary  schools  or  teaching  the  practice  of  any 
trade  or  industry  or  employment  ?" — -I  believe  the 
Education  Acts  have  been  changed  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  I could  not  say. 

(Chairman). — I could  not  make  out  the  other  day. 
when  that  question  was  raised,  that  there  had  been 
any  change  whatever. 

(Witness). — Has  it  been  removed? 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Yes. 


(Mr.  Micks). — The  Act  of  1889  haa  been  removed  May  30,  III 
altogether.  — 

1111.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  you  know  any  precedents  I “ ' 

shall  be  glad  to  have  them  put  in  later— -any  precedents 

for  expenditure,  such  as  we  have  been  discussing  under 
the  English  Acts  down  to  the  1902  Act? — If  you  look 
at  the  technical  instruction  scheme  of  any  English 
county,  let  us  say,  such  as  Yorkshire,  you  will  see,  I 
think,  that  they  even  apply  money  to  training  farriers 
in  horse-shoeing. 

1112.  The  Act  which  corresponds  to  yours  is  not  the 
Act  which  is  now  in  operation  in  England.  The  1902 
Act  extended  the  field  over  which  expenditure  by  the 
local  authorities  could  be  made.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  was  careful  to  make  that  expenditure  an 
expenditure  of  rates,  and,  therefore,  the  people  who 
had  to  pay  were  the  people  who  had  in  the  end  the 
decision  as  to  the  field  to  be  covered.  My  point  is  that 
any  precedents  since  1902  do  not  apply  in  this  case. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Quite  so. 

(Witness). — Mr.  Micks’  suggestion  practically  is,  that 
these  extensions  might  be  applied  to  Ireland ; I, 
naturally,  see  no  objection. 

1113.  (Mr.  Micks). — But  there  is  a limitation  here 
against  you  which  does  not  exist  in  England? — I 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  any  such  limitation  re- 
moved. 

1114.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Even,  though  the  funds  are  not 
funds  subscribed  locally,  but  from  Imperial  sources? — 

They  are  only  removed  as  Regards  local  rates  in  Eng- 
land. 

1115.  Yes? — I think,  probably,  that  is  a useful  dis- 
tinction to  draw. 

1116.  (Chairman). — What,  is  the  next  matter  to 

which  you  wish  to  draw  attention? — I was  explaining 
how  the  system  of  expert  advice  and  teaching,  such  as 
this,  has  been  operating  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustries in  Ireland  ; I could  mention  several  more  cases 
besides  those  I have  named,  but  I don’t  think  I will 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  doing  so  ; I just 
mention  that  there  are  some,  and  I can  go  into  them 
if  asked.  Mr.  Micks  asked  a question  about  Bally- 
castle.  A rather  interesting  point  arose  in  the  course 
of  our  investigation  with  regard  to  Ballycastle.  A 
recent  Royal  Commission  upon  Coal  Supplies  ap- 
proached the  Department  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  help  of  our  mineral  expert  to  estimate  the  avail- 
able coal  in  Ireland,  taking  as  a basis  the  coal  area  as 
indicated  in  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  ex- 
pert advised  the  Department  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  revise  those  plans,  as  he  had  reason  to  doubt  their 
accuracy,  but  the  Commissioner  appointed  for  Ireland 
disapproved  of  this  suggestion,  and  stated  it  would  be 
a waste  of  public  funds  to  do  so.  We  adhered  to  the 
opinion  of  our  expert,  in  whose  judgment  we  had  every 
confidence.  The  Commission  issued  their  report,  and 
stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  in  the  first  instance 
the  Ballycastle  district  was  exhausted.  It  was  one  of 
the  places  in  which  our  expert  had  advised  that  it  was 
worthy  of  prospecting  still  for  coal.  Well,  now,  sub- 
sequent to  that  report,  prospectors  hava-put  down  bore 
holes,  and  have  found  the  coal,  and  our  estimate  has 
been  borne  out.  Similarly  with  regard  to  the  Kilkenny 
district,  estimates  were  given  in  the  same  way,  and  our 
re-survey  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a very  much 
larger  area  of  coal  there  than  the  Royal  Commission 
seemed  to  believe.  , 

1117  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Workable  coal  ?— Workable  coal. 

1118.  ( Chairman).  — Have  any  steps  been  taken  on 

either  of  these  reports,  any  further  steps  ?— Ballycastle 
is  being  developed.  The  Kilkenny  coal  district,  of 
course,  is  very  much  affected  by  that  question  of 
transit.  , . 

1119.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  a re-survey  about  to  be 
made  then  in  consequence  of  your  opinion  being  right? 

—We  have  been  making  this  sort  of  survey  ourselves 
that  I have  indicated. 

1120.  Under  section  5 ?— But  whether  the  Royal  Com- 
mission intended  to  carry  out  this  re-survey  we  sug- 
gested I don’t  know. 

1121.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— But  it  is  no  part  of  the  function 

of  a Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supply  to  carry  out  a 
re-survev  ? — I suppose  it  is  not ; but  they  asked  us  our 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  we  gave  it  that  a re-survey 
was  necessary.  , , 

1122.  Does  it  not  rest  with  your  Department  to  order 
a re-survey  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  which 
is  now  under  your  control,  if  you  consider  it  necessary? 

—At  the  time  that  this  matter  was  before  us  we  had 
not  the  Survey  in  our  hands.  The  Survey  lias  only 
come  over  to  us  since  April,  last  year. 
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1123.  Yes,  but  the  question  now  of  whether  a re- 
survey is  made  or  not  rests  with  your  Department? — 
I would  not  like  to  express  offhand  an  opinion  on 
that. 

1124.  Don’t  misunderstand  me ; I am  not  asking  you 
whether  you  are  going  to  order  a re-survey,  but  I am 
asking  you  whether  it  is  not  for  your  Department  alone 
to  say  whether  the  Geological  Survey  should  not  under- 
take it? — Oh,  yes. 

1125.  There  is  no  one  else  to  consult  in  the  matter 
necessarily? — No. 

1126.  {Air.  Micks.) — You  would  have  to  get  a 
Treasury  approval  for  the  re-survey  1 — No  ; it  is  only 
directing  the  survey  in  a different  way  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  working  now. 

1127.  It  would  not  mean  greater  expense? — No;  it 
would  be  merely  using  them  in  a different  direction. 
I may  mention  that  since  we  took  them  over  this  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  have  been  directing  their 
attention  rather  to  the  more  practical  objects  of 
geology.  They  have  re-surveyed  the  Kilkenny  coal 
district,  and  the  result  of  their  re-survey  has  been  to 
show  that  there  were  much  larger  deposits  there  also 
than  the  Royal  Commission  believed. 

1128.  (Chairman). — Who  have  re-surveyed? — Our 
Geological  Survey. 

1129.  Do  you  want  to  refer  to  any  other  cases? — I 
don’t  think  so.  I could  mention,  perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Lyburn  has  pointed  out  to  me,  another  case  that  is 
interesting  in  its  way.  . I was  talking  the  other  day 
to  a gentleman  at  Limerick  who  has  started  quarries  in 
that  county,  where  he  has  now  fifty  hands  employed. 
That  is  an  industry  directly  resulting  from  our  advice. 


1130.  Slate  quarries? — Paving  setts.  His  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  exhibit  at 

■ Cork,  and  I remember  his  speaking  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  I pointed  out  to  him  that  he  could  not 
rely  on  financial  aid  from  the  Department.  I 
beg  pardon ; it  is  not  this  gentleman,  but  the 
man  who  owned  the  quarry  at  the  time  that  spoke  to 
me,  but  we  since  gave  liiui  all  the  help  of  our  expert  in 
classifying  his  stone,  and  advice  as  to  how  to  dispose 
of  it ; and  he  declared  to  me— he  was  a merchant  in 
Limerick,  engaged  in  another  line  of  business  al- 
together, and  is  the  type  of  man  of  industrial  enter- 
prise from  whom  industrial  development  in  a country 
really  comes— he  declared  to  me  that  the  sort  of 
advice  and  help  we  gave  him  was  precisely  what  he 
wanted,  and  all  he  wanted.  There  is  now  an  in- 
dustry going  on  with  fifty  hands  employed  as  a result 
of  his  enterprise  and  the  help  we  have  given  him.  I 
will  now  deal  with  the  question  of  transit. 

1131.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — Before  you  leave  industries,  to 
correct  a possible  misunderstanding  of  the  previous 
answer,  because  the  matter  was  not  followed  up  to  the 
second  stage,  you  explained  that,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
industry  as  quarrying  it  was  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  work  to  bring  into  Ireland,  for  a limited 
period,  experienced  foremen  from  other  places? 

1131a.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  it  stated  that  they  were 
from  other  places  ?— No,  I did  not  say  that.  I said  that  in 
the  case  of  any  such  industry  of  the  kind  it  is  essential 
to  get  as  teachers  men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  industry 
as  distinguished  from  the  alternative  suggestion's 
which  you  made,  of  sending  workers  abroad  to  learn 
the  industry. 

11Z2.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).  — Away  from  the  place.  What  I 
want  to  ask  now  is  merely  am  I right  in  supposing 
that  in  cases  where  the  training  required  for  a foreman” 
or  one  who  is  to  organise  the  industry,  is  such  as  can 
be  obtained  without  a life-long  experience ; that  you 
would  by  preference  take  a likely  young  man  or  woman, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  send  him  or  her  to  some 
place  in  Ireland,  England,  or  abroad,  to  get  the  re- 
quisite training,  with  a view  to  their  coming  back 
withui  twelve  months,  say,  to  start  in  work?— We 
would  do  that,  and  we  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  in 
connection  with  a type  of  industrial  scholarships  that 
are  approved  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Board.  We 
have  picked  out  a young  man  engaged  in  the  wooden 
industry  for  example,  and  sent  him  to  such  a place  as 
P»+kShT  College,  where  there  is  a great  textile 
installation  for  the  teaching  of  the  woollen  trade  : and 
we  have  sent  a young  man  connected  with  the  leather 
•industry  similarly. 

they  get  employment 
there  or  did  they  .come  back?— One  of  the 
woollen  men.  was  the  son  of  a local  miller,  who  has 
' +aaS  d6Vel°Ped  .his  father’s  mill 
At  Ennis,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  con 
f-he  Starfcing  of  a woollen  industry,  and 
that  question  arises  m a very  interesting  way,  illus- 
trating this  method.  There  are  two  local  men,  curiously 


enough,  who,  not  through  the  agency  of  the  Depart 
ment,  but  through  their  own  enterprise,  some  yea ' 
ago  went  to  England,  and  got  fully  trained  in  a tech8 
nical  school  in  Yorkshire.  These  men  are  now  coming 
back,  and  are  developing,  one  a mill,  that  he  and  his 
brother  have  been  working  near  Ennis,  and  both  to- 
gether in  partnership  are  promoting  a scheme  for  a 
woollen  mill  in  Ennis.  They  are  fully  trained.  We 
also  have  had  commercial  scholarships  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  commercial  subjects  in  the  country  and 
are  sending  such  men  to  places  like  the  London  School1 
of  Economics. 

1134.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  people  who  are 
trained  in  this  country  in  technical  schools  go  abroad, 
and  are  not  available  for  industries  here,  when  they 
are  started  ?— Unfortunately,  they  are  going  abroad 
whether  trained  or  not.  I don’t  think  the  training 
makes  them  more  anxious  to  go  abroad  than ' they  were- 
before. 

1135.  Have  you  heard  that  those  who  have  been 
trained  have  gone  abroad  ? — I don’t  think  many  of  those- 
who  have  been  trained  have  gone  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  our  system,  we  have  now  employed 
throughout  the  country  a large  number  of  people  who 
have  been  trained  by  us.  Under  our  agricultural  schemes, 
we  have  a number  of  agricultural  instructors  and  hor- 
ticultural instructors  and  instructors  in  poultry-keep- 
ing, dairying,  and  domestic  economy,  all  of  whom  have 
been  trained  by  us,  and  are  how  finding  employment  in 
the  country.  Similarly,  under  our  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Schemes  a number  of  pupils  have  been  trained. 
Of  course,  when  a young  man  receives  a training  he- 
will  look  to  do  the  best  for  himself  in  life,  and  if  he 
does  not  find  the  opportunity  at  home  he  will  look  for 
it  abroad.  You  cannot  clip  his  wings. 

1136.  (Chairman). — Will  it  be  possible  to  give  us  a. 
list  of  those  who  have  been  trained,  and  where  they 
have  gone? — We  can,  with  regard  to  those  who.  have- 
been  trained,  and  are  in  our  employment.  We  try  to 
follow  the  careers  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  local  schools,  but  the  latter  set  of  people  it  is  more 
difficult  to  follow. 

1137.  If  you  could  get  some  list  of  that,  sort  it  would 
be  useful?— We  can  give  you  some  information  on  that 
point.,  but  generally  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  received  what  might  be  called  the  higher  training, 
technical  and  agricultural,  are  finding  employment 
under  our  own  scheme. 

1137a.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  do  you  employ  them?— 
Through  the  County  Committees  ami  in  the  technical 
schools  in  the  country — domestic  economy  instructors 
and  so  on. 

1138.  The  great  desire  in  the  country  is  that  employ- 
ment should  he  provided? — Naturally. 

1139.  That  was  the  recommendation  made  in  the 
Recess  Committee’s  Report-,  but  that  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Government,  that  part  of  the  report  ?— Providing 
employment  ? 

1140.  The  Recess  Committee  recommended  that  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  should  be  formed 
for  developing  industries  on  the  lines  that,  have  been 
“°ne  .,n  foreign  countries.  The  Government,  instead 
# ii  0Ui?  t*ia*’  gave  I'011  powers  to  develop  agriculture 
fully,  but  then  they  only  gave  power  for  technical  in- 
struction as  regards  industries  ? — And  a certain 
amount  of  investigation  and  research. 

1141.  That  is  under  section  5,  but.  that  would  be  on 
a very  small  scale? — I have  indicated  some  of  the  ways 
m which  we  hare  been  using  these  powers,  but  if  you 
are  on  the  question  of  getting  an  extension  of  our 
powers  in  this  direction,  may  I ask  you  what  par- 
<;1Cn no  Wr^S  y0U  ^ave  in.y°l,r  mind  as  desirable. 

’ , ™ean  developing  and  aiding  undertakings 
that  would  lead  to  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  poor 
people?  All  of  these  methods,  such  as  those  I have 
referred  to,  in  connexion  with  minerals  and  granite 
and  woollens  and  so  on,  do  lead  to  the  employment 
of  the  poor  people. 

1143.  Indirectly?— Directly;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
industry  is  started.  Here  is  the  man  I have  just 
mentioned,  who  has  got  fifty  hands  employed  at 
Limerick  ; and  all  of  these  industries  that  are  indirectly 
aided  by  us  in  this  way  lead  to  employment.  On  the 
question  of  what  other  methods  might  be  adopted  per- 
haps you  will  ask  me  a specific  question  as  to  the 
particular  method. 

, 1144-  Y°u  did  issue  or  draft  a form  for  industrial 
loans  that  you  were  obliged  to  drop?— Yes. 

. 1145.. Why  did  you  drop  it?— Because  of  the' limits 
imposed  bv  the  definition  with  regard  to  rui’al  in- 
dustries. The  law  officers  said  we  had  no  authority  to 
lend  to  other  than  rural  industries. 
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1146.  What  was  the  precise  point? — That  an  industry 
which  was  not  a rural  industry  could  not  receive  this 
form  of  aid  from  us. 

1147.  Look  at  Vol.  I.,  page  125,  of  the  Agricultural 
.Board’s  minutes  ?— That  was  a scheme  that  merely  came 
up  for  consideration,  and  had  to  be  dropped  before  it 
was  discussed. 

1148.  The  reason  why  it  had  to  be  dropped  is  what 
I want  to  know  ? — Because  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  a rural  industry  in  the  definition  clause  of 
section  30,  sub-section  1. 

1149.  It  was  held  that  certain  industries  that  you 
contemplated  assisting  were  not  rural  industries?— 
Yes  ; and,  therefore,  we  were  kept  within  a narrow 
.sphere  for  the  application  of  other  methods  than  those 
I have  described. 

1150.  Do  you  think  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  ' 
law  should  be  changed  so  that  you  would  have  power 
to  lend  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  memoran- 
,dum  that  was  suggested  to  the  Board?— I think  it 
nvould  be  important  and  desirable  that  that  restriction 
ss  regards  rural  industries  should  be  .removed,  so  that 
the  powers  we  do  possess  might  be  extended  a little ; to 
.all  industries,  in  fact.  Indeed,  we  did  put  before  the 
'Government  at  one  time  a suggestion  for  an  amendment 
to  that  effect. 

11*1,  That  was  in  the  form  of  a memorandum  or 
report? — A letter,  I think. 

1152.  You  could  let  us  have  a copy  of  that  ?— I will 

see  if  we  have  a copy  of  that.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  words  might  be  amended  in  that  particular.  If 
you  ask  me  whether  we  should  like  those  powers  with 
a view  to  being  able  to  lend,  my  answer  must  be  a 
qualified  one.  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing.  1 am  not  satisfied  in  my  mind — I am  giving  you 
my  personal  opinion,  because  the  matter  has  not  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Department,  owing  to  its  being 
dropped  at  an  early  stage— but  I am  not  satisfied  in 
my  mind  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  State  to 
.aid  industries  generally  in  the  form  of  lending  money 
to  them.  We  only  considered  it  in  a tentative  way  there, 
and  brought  it  up  for  discussion  at  our  Board,  and  it 
was  dropped.  In  the  case  of  an  absolutely  new  industry, 
which  never  existed  before,  or  which  was  not  in  the 
country,  and  not  in  competition  with  any  other  industry, 
the  case  is  fairly  clear.  I think  the  State  is  fully 
entitled  to  do  what  it  please  there  to  introduce  the 
industry.  It  might  even  establish  the  industry  inself ; 
and  in  our  rural  industries,  such  as  that  Portadown 
Bruit  Bottling,  we  have  acted  with  that  sort  of  free- 
dom.  , , , 

1153.  That  was  clearly  rural  ?— That  was  clearly  rural. 
But  it  was  a new  industry  which  did  not  exist  before 
in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  did  not  come  into  competi-  ■ 
tion  with  any  existing  industry ; and  I think  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  even  if  the  industry  was  not  a rural 
ludustrv  but  was  a new  industry,  the  State  might  be 
fully  entitled  to  do  the  same  thing  we  did  at  Porta- 
down. 

1154.  Prior  to  this  memorandum  about  the  power  to 
issue  loans,  you  did  agree  to  advance  a considerable 
•sum  of  mopey  to  a certain  undertaking,  and  you  sent 
your'  papers  to  have  the  local  arrangements  carried  out, 
and  there  you  found  the  point  arose,  and  it  was  im- 
possible?— Yes. 

1155.  But  you  did  think  so  well  of  the  principle  then 
that  yon  resolved  to  lend  a very  large  sum  of  money 
with  a view  to  developing  that_  industry  ? — That  was 
a special  case,  for  this  reason — it  was  brought  out_  of 
the  general  category  to  which  a scheme  for  lending 
would  apply. 

1156.  I happen  to  know  the  place  and  the  circum- 
stances very  well? — Let  me  emphasize  wliat  we  did  m 
that  case.  It  was  an  industry  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  a locality  in  Ireland ; it  began  to  give  very 
large  employment  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  200  people 
being'  engaged  in  the  work  ; it  had  greatly  raised  the 
economic  condition  of  the  district,  and  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Us  that  it  was  in  grave  danger  of  having  to 
stop,  hot  from  any.  inherent  unsoundness,  but  more 
•capital  being  necessary.'  The  view  we  took  in  consider- 
ing that  special  case  was  this.  To  allow  such  an  under- 
taking to  fall  through  at  such  a stage  would  be  a 
■calamity  to  tbe  district ; secondly,  it  would  be  a 
general  industrial  calamity,  because  English  and  other 
•capital  having  been  embarked  in  an  Irish  industry  in 
"that-  way,  and  meeting  with  such  a fate,  it  would  have 
given , a set-back  to  the  idea  of  the  further  introduction 
•cf  such  capital  into  the  country,  and  that  might  have 
Ihad  far-reaching  result?.  That.. was  the  particular 
reason  that  weighed  with  ns. 


1157.  That  case  would  not  be  a bit  more  special  than 
any  other  case  of  an  ordinary  industry? — It  would  ; 
because,  as  I say,  the  industry  had  been  newly  intro- 
duced with  capital  from  England. 

1158.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  the 
country? — The  particular  scheme  was  not. 

1159.  This  particular  financial  arrangement,  but  the 
employment  there  was  a very  old  one  ? — Yes,  but  not  its 
existence  as  a developed  industry,  giving  such  employ- 
ment as  was  being  given  and  is  now  being  given  ; it  was 
a reconstruction.  But  I speak  of  tlie  lending  of  money 
as  being  a questionable  matter,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  difficulties  surrounding  the  action  of  the  State 
in  regard  to  it.  If  you  lend  to  a particular  industry, 
let  us  say,  a small  woollen  industry : — there  are 
many  good  examples  of  the  kind  : we  had  the  whole  of 
the  woollen  mills  inquired  into  in  Ireland,  and  have 
ascertained  this  to  be  a circumstance  of  their  condition 
— that  a mill  will,  say,  be  in  want  of  capital  to  get  new 
machinery,  which  would  enable  it  to  double  its  output : 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a large  demand  for 
woollens  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  mills  could 
double  their  sales  of  they  had  capital  to  introduce  new 
machinery : I think  that  would  be  a most  desirable 
thing ; — but  if  you  lend  to  a particular  mill  to  enable 
it  to  do  that,  if  you  give  it  capital  at  3 per  cent. , you 
must  be  prepared  to  do  the  same  thing  for  other  men 
in  the  existing  industry  whose  case  may  not  be  quite 
so  necessitous.  A man  may  come  to  you  from  a mill  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  say,  I am  paying  4 per  cent, 
on  my  capital,  and  I would  be  glad  to  pay  only  3 per 
cent.,  will  you  lend  to  me?  Again,  if  you  offer  loans 
in  that  way  by  the  State  you  may  meet  with  a consider- 
able number  of  enterprises  that  will  fail.  As  you 
know,  a large  proportion  of  all  promoted  industries  fail. 
The  difficulty  the  State  would  be  in  in  having  invested 
capital  in  such  an  enterprise  in  the  form  of  loan  would 
be  very  great  indeed.  The  State  ought  not  to  lend  its 
money  except  on  fairly  good  security.  If  the  enter- 
prise’fails,  and  all  the  ordinary  shareholders  lose  their 
money,  and  the  State  comes  in  and  holds  the 
machinery,  and  realises  its  debentures,  it  is  in  an 
invidious  position  ; in  fact,  that  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  is  a very  difficult  one  indeed. 

1160.  There  would  be . a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
administering  it? — Very  great.  And  then,  again,  the 
position  of  the  banks  themselves  in  the  country,  that 
has  to  be  considered.  The  banks  may  say  they  are 
prepared  to  lend  capital  if  an  industry  gets  to  a 
point  that  would  justify  the  State  in  doing  so,  and  they 
would  be  the  natural  agency  to  do  it.  _ All  these  things 
render  that  particular  form  of  aid  to  industries,  in  my 
opinion,  a doubtful  one. 

1161.  A difficult  one?— Very  difficult,  indeed. 

1162.  What  form,  do  you  think,  would  be  better  for 
aiding  and  developing  industries  than  lending  monies 
There  are  various  forms.  Do  you  mean  in  lending 
money? 

1163.  No  ; you  have  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in 
lending  money.  Such  forms  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  Recess  Committee? — I will  tell  you 
another  form,  though  it  would  not  be  for  a State  depart- 
ment to  adopt ; the  Legislature  might  provide  it.  In 
European  countries,  and  up  to  a certain  date,  in  the 
American  States,  a good  deal  is  done  by  municipalities 
having  power  to  exempt  an  industry  in  their  particular 
district  from  rates  for  a certain  period,  or  to  provide 
a free  site  to  induce  an  industry  to  start  there ; 
that,  I think,  would  he  a very  useful  provision  here 
in  Ireland. 

1164.  That  was  already  done  in  the  case  of  mines 
under  the  early  Valuation  Acts.  You  think  that  might 
be  extended  ?— I think  that  would  be  a very  useful  pro- 
vision to  have — to  allow  the  local  authorities  to  permit 
a new  industry  that  came  in  to  work  free  of  rates  for 
a given  period. 

1165.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  sometimes  take  -stock  m 
them  ? — The  municipalities  do. 

1166.  And  sometimes  give  it  a bonus?— Yes. 

1167.  Mr.  Micks). — In  starting  an  industry,  the 

first  few  years  is  always  the  critical  time,  while  they 
are  learners  there,  and  until  they  get  their  machinery 
in  good  running  order.  Have  you  thought  of  any  wav 
in  which  industrial  enterprises  could  be  assisted 
legitimately  in  the  first  few  years  of  their  existence 7— 
I have  explained  some.  May  I ask  if  you  have  any 
particular  ways  in  view.  , . , , . T j 

1168.  That  proposal  that  was  laid  bef  ore  you— I don  t. 
want  anything  hut  your  personal  opinion— that  pro- 

' posal  laid  before  you  at  Kilkenny  seemed  to  me  a 
feasible  one— that  you  should  pay  for  the  necessary 
K.  2 ' 


May  30,  1006. 

Mr.  T.  P. 

Gill 
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Mmj  30,  1906.  • instruction,  and  so  save  the  company  from  having  to 
M t p Pay  teachers  at  a time  when  they  were  not  earning 

f'  • money? — When  you  go  beyond  the  training  of  teachers 

you  then  get  into  the  region  of  giving  a bonus  to  an 
industry. 

1169.  Well,  a bonus  is  a good  thing,  is  it  not? — 

That  is,  either  a grant  or  a loan.  If  you  ask  me 
whether  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  that  the 
Department  should  give  a grant — I have  answered  you 
about  the  loan 

1170.  Not  in  the  form  of  a lump  sum,  but  in  paying 
the  teachers  of  pupils,  who  are  at  present  only 
spoiling  material  ?— As  far  as  the  technical  in- 
struction goes,  we  do  that ; if  it  goes  beyond 
that,  and  you  go  in  for  bonussing  the  industry,  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that.  Take  the  case  of  a woollen 
mill  going  to  be  started— ;I  won’t  say  Kilkenny  or  any- 
where else — that  comes  to  you  for  a bonus  over  and 
above  this  technical  work,  what  answer  are  you  to  give 
to  all  the  other  woollen  mills  in  the  country  who  would 
say — “We  should  like  a bonus,  too”? 

1171.  I suppose  you  would  have  the  report  of  your 
inspector  as  to  what  assistance  could  be  legitimately 
given? — Yes  ; hut  If  you  give  assistance  to  a particular 
place — say,  £200  a year  for  three  years  to  a particular 
mill — what  about  all  the  other  mills  in  the  country? 

1172.  How  are  these  cases  dealt  with  abroad  in  those 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Recess  Committee  ? — They  don't 
give  a bonus  there. 

1173.  They  take,  in  some  cases,  the  direct  running 
• of  the  industries  ? — As  I said  a while  ago,  if  it  was  the 

case  of  a completely  new  industry,  that  did  not  exist 
before,  or  did  not  come  into  competition  with  other 
industries  in  the  country,  I,  for  one,  should  see  no 
objection  to  the  State  doing  that,  and  we  have  done  it 
ourselves  where  our  definition  did  not  obstruct  us,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Fruit  Drying  and  Cyder  Making  ; but 
jvhen  it  is  the  case  of  an  industry  that  will  come  into 
competition  with  other  industries  existing,  there  you 
have  to  consider  the  position  of  these  other  men  who 
have  created  an  industry  with  their  own  capital  and 
enterprise.  You  have  to  be  prepared  in  adopting  a 
principle  to  see  that  it  is  such  a thing  as  will  be  appli- 
cable all  round. 

1174.  And  that  it  does  not  injure  the  people  who  are 
already  in  the  trade  ?— Quite  so.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
difficulty.  The  promotion  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  is  a very  slow  and  complicated 
process,  and  in  no  country  lias  it  been  done  rapidly. 

1175.  Surely  it  was  done  rapidly  in  Wurtemburg? — 
Not  rapidly. 

1176.  I think  in  fifty  years  the  whole  country  was 
different? — Fifty  years  is  a long  time.  I hope  in  fifty 
years’  time,  if  any  of  us  are  alive,  and  examine  the 
results— indeed  I am  perfectly  confident— that  it  will 
be  declared  that  they  are  as  good  results  as  those  of 
Wurtemburg.  I have  not  the  faintest  doubt  about  it. 

1177.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  desirable  that  you 
should  go  on  the  same  lines  as  Wurtemburg  ? — Yes  ; on 
the  whole,  I am  prepared  to  say  that. 

1178.  Even  in  cases  where  they  undertake  to  direct 
the  running  of  industries  ?— Yes,  with  the  modifications 
I have  described. 

1179..  You  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  under  your  exist- 
ing Act? — Not  except  in  connexion  with  rural  in- 
dustries. 

1180.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
Act  should  be  amended,  and  give  you  the  power?— I 
have  said  that  I am  in  favour  of  removing  the  restric- 
tions that  the  definition  imposes  in  that  respect. 

1181.  (Chairman). — You  would  include  urban  in- 
dustries in  the  powers  given  by  section  16  (g)  ?— I 
would,  because  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  the  line, 
especially  m this  country,  where  a small  country  town 
is  as  much  a rural  district  as  the  country.  I would 
leave  out  the  word  “ rural.” 

:1182.  (Mr.  Micks). — I was  asking  you  whether  you 
would  think  that  the  State  in  this  country  ought  to 
Imve  similar  powers  to  those  that  were  exercised  in 
Wurtemburg?— On  the  whole,  I should  be  prepared, 
without  going  into  minute  particulars,  to  say  yes ; and 
one  of  our  ideas  in  the  Recess  Committee  was  that  we 
should  have  power  of  that  nature. 

1183.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  Parlia- 
ment should  give  you  those  powers?— We  have  those 
powers  up  to  a certain  point. 

1134.  Would  you  like  them  the  whole  way?— I have 
said  that  I would  like  to  remove  the  distinction  of 
“rural’  in  the  case  of  these  industries;  but  then, 
when  you  ask  the  manner  in  which  we  would  applv 
those  powers,  that  is  a matter  for  very  careful  con- 
j a011,**  every  step’  and  1 indicated  some  of 
the  difficulties 


1185.  I see  that  that  is  a question  of  discretion  after 
you  get  the  legislative  power  ? — It  is  also  a question  of  l 
general  economic  principles,  that  wo  will  have  to  keen 

in  mind.  Before  passing  from  Wurtemburg,  you  asked 
me  if  the  results  there  were  not  very  rapid.  I wani 
to  quote  what  “ the  apostle,”  as  he  was  called,  of  Wur- 
temburg’s  regeneration  said  in  that  connection 
Remember  we  are  only  six  years  in  existence.  Yon 
Steinbeis  was  almost  driven  to  despair  by  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  a successful  outcome  of  his  labour.  “After  ten 
years’  exertions,”  he  wrote,  “ I was  often  tempted 
to  doubt  that  any  practical  result  would  ensue.” 

I think  those  are  words  that  ought  to  be  a great 
warning  and  guide  to  us  in  all  these  matters.  1 

We  are  only  after  six  years’  experience,  and  if  we  feel  - 

any  inclination  to  despair,  and  I don’t  feel  the  slightest  ! 
that  ought  to  worn  us  we  should  not  lose  courage.  ’ I 

1186.  Do  you  look  for  development  more  through 
education  than  by  State  money  assistance? — Broadly 
speaking,  I think  education  as  applied  to  agriculture 
and  all  round  is  the  most,  sure  and  lasting  and  fruitful 
of  all  the  means  of  developing  our  industries. 

1187.  And  education  in  workshops  ?— In  all  its  forms. 

I will  be  prepared  to  say  one  or  two  things  about 
methods  of  education  as  applied  to  these  objects.  j 

On  resuming  after  the  adjournment, 

1188.  (Chairman). — Now  what  is  your  next  point? 

The  next  point  I was  going  to  refer  to  was  transit.  The 
Department  have  been  given  certain  i>owors  and  duties 
under  section  17  of  the  Act.  The  Department  lias  the 
power  of  appearing  before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Com- 
missioners in  certain  cases,  and  it  is  also  given  & 
general  power  to  aid  in  facilitating  the  carriage  and 
distribution  of  produce  ; that  is  in  the  definition,  sec- 
tion 30,  sub-section  1.  The  Department  have  taken  a 
variety  of  actions  under  these  powers  in  negotiations 
with  the  railway  companies  witli  a view  to  induce  them 
to  improve  the  facilities  under  which  agricultural  and 
industrial  produce  of  all  kind  is  carried  on  the 
railways.  Details  on  that  point  you  will  get  from  Mr. 
Cantrell,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  section  of  our  work. 

I won’t,  therefore,  go  into  these  details.  I only  wish 
to  point  out  generally  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
transit,  which  is  so  ofter  pressed  upon  us  in  various 
shapes,  that  the  Department  have  not  interpreted  their 
powers  in  such  a way  as  to  justify  them  in  building  a 
line  of  railway,  for  example.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
you  could  read  section  30,  “ aiding  or  facilitating  of  the 
carriage  and  distribution  of  produce,”  in  such  a way 
as  to  include  that  power.  I may  say  that  you  could  do 
practically  anything  in  connection  with  transit  under 
these  heads. 

1189-  I doubt  that,  because  your  powers  are  limited 
to  aiding  or  facilitating  the  carriage  ; it  is  not  under- 
taking the  carriage  1 — Your  legal  judgment  is  very  much 
better  than  mine  on  that  point. 

1190.  The  powers  are  very  wide,  no  doubt? — I think 
the  powers  are  very  wide,  but  we  have  not  interpreted 
them  to  "o  so  fax  as  that,  for  our  funds  would  not 
permit.  If  they  were  to  link  up  two  lines,  for  example, 
they  might  do  it,  but  our  funds  would  not  permit  us. 

Mr.  Micks  was  referring  to  a very  interesting  case, 
which  is  typical  of  the  suggestions  which  are  made  to 
us  for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  and  I think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  he  clear  about  it; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
country.  . We  are  convinced,  as,  of  course,  every  person 
who  considers  the  question  must  be,  that  the  provision 
of  transit  in  this  country  is  at  present  very  imperfect, 
and  that  until  a fundamental  reform  in  that  matter  is 
introduced  the  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  have  a proper  chance  ; hut 
that  is  a subject  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  legis- 
lation-legislation for  the  promotion  of  some  scheme, 
whatever  it  may  be,  either  for  the  State  purchase  of 
Irish  railways  or  guaranteeing  railway  companies  in 
case  of  a reduction  of  rates,  or  some  other  method  of 
the  hind.  We  regard  action  with  that  object  in  view 
as  beyond  our  powers,  but  we  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  action  of  some  sort  dealing  with  that  problem  is 
desirable. 

1191.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  is  being  dealt  with  in 
Canada  now  by  a Commission.  There  is  a report  of  a 
second  Commission  for  the  province  of  Ontario  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  there  is  a general  scheme  for 
Canada  which  fixes  rates  in  case  they  are  too  high?— 

It  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  the  forms  of  modern 
development. 
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1192.  (Chairman). — In  connection  with  section  17, 
which  gives  you  the  power  of  appearing  before  . the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  it  rather  looks  as  if 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was  that  you  should 
assist  them  in  making  use  of  the  existing  means  of 
transit  ? — That  is  the  view  we  have  taken.  Our 
efforts  have  been  very  numerous  and  constant,  and  have 
been  all  aimed  at  utilising  the  existing  provision  for 
transit,  and  developing  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in 
co-operation  with  the  carrying  companies.  This,  I may 
say,  generally,  that  we  have  always  found  in  our 
negotiations  with  them  that  the  carrying  companies 
were  very  ready  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  carry 
them  out,  where  we  have  produced  a good  case.  They 
have  reduced  rates  and  increased  facilities  where  we 
thought  it  right  to  exercise  the  sort  of  pressure  that 
the  law  enables  us  to  do. 

1193.  You  have  really  effected  beneficial  changes? — 
Undoubtedly.  They  have  completely  changed  on 
most  of  the  lines  their  methods  for  carrying  dairy 
produce.  For  example,  they  have  put  on  refrigerator 
cars,  and  they  have  altered  the  methods  of  handling 
butter  by  their  porters,  both  on  the  line  and  at  the 
delivery  end  in  England  ; they  have  done  similarly  with 
regard  to  eggs,  and  they  have  offered  special  trains 
during  the  fruit  season  for  the  carrying  of  fruit,  and 
made  special  rates. 

1194.  Here,  again,  your  position  is  that  of  a sort  of 
authoritative  negotiator  ; you  have  the  authority  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  behind  you  to  negotiate  with  the 
railway  companies  ? — Decidedly  ; and  it  has  been  a use- 
ful power.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  railway 
system,  their  maxima  and  minima  of  rates  and  their 
powers,  it  is  in  practice  an  all-sufficient  power  for  such 
a Department  to  possess  ; but,  of  course,  it  only  goes  a 
small  way  in  dealing  with  transit  problems  as  a whole 
iu  the  country.  That  is  a large  problem,  requiring 
legislation  on  a large  scale. 

1195.  That  lies  beyond  your  province  ?-  -It  lies  be- 
yond our  province,  though  not  beyond  the  ambit  of  our 
function  as  a Department  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country.  The  case  Mr.  Micks  alluded  to— per- 
haps he  would  like  to  ask  me  a question  on  it — that  was 
brought  before  us,  the  Castlecomer  coal  mining  dis- 
trict ; and  we  had  a precisely  similar  case  with  regard 
to  Arigna. 

1196.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  any  application  brought 
before  you  from  Castlecomer? — Yes  ; an  application  to 
the  effect  that  we  should  practically  build  a line  of 
railway,  or  assist  in  building  a short  line  of  railway,  to 
connect  the  colliery  with  the  existing  rail-head  at  Athy 
or  Kilkenny.  About  six  miles  of  railway  was  required. 

1197.  (Chairman).  — What  was  done  then?— We  were 
unable  to  take  it  up.  At  the  time  it  first  came  up  there 
was  a scheme  before  the  country  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Wyndham— that  of  Mr.  Pirrie  and  Lord  Iveagh,  two 
captains  of  industry  who  resolved  to  improve  transit  by 
means  of  motor  cars.  Lord  Iveagh  and  Mr.  Pirrie  put 
up  the  money  with  a view  of  testing  this,  and  we  re- 
ferred this  case  to  that  project,  but  the  whole  of  that 
project,  after  a year  or  two,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
was  withdrawn  from  the  scene. 

1198.  (Mr.  Micks).— Nothing  was  done  under  the 
motor  service? — No. 

1199.  (Chairman).- -You  did  not  think  yourselves 
justified  in  entertaining  the  project  of  building  a branch 
line? — Certainly  not. 

1200.  On  general  grounds  or  the  ground  of  finance  ? 
Finance,  mainly ; because  if  we  went  in  for  that 
sort  of  work  our  finances  would  not  permit  of  it.  Pos- 
sibly, under  our  general  definition,  there  may  be  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  we  had  the  powers. 

1201.  You  did  not  get  as  far  as  considering  if  you  had 
the  means  whether  you  had  the  power  ? — Certainly 
not. 

1202.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  get  so  far  as  recom- 
mending the  Treasury  to  do  it? — The  Irish  Government 
was  asked  to  furnish  funds  out  of  the  Irish  Develop- 
ment Grant. 

1203.  (Chairman). — By  whom? -The  colliery  people, 
and  we  referred  them  to  the  Irish  Government,  and 
sent  on  their  case,  but  they  did  not  accompany  it  witn 
any  special  recommendations. 

1204.  (Mr.  Brown).— Coal  hardly  comes  under  the 
description  of  agricultural  produce,  to  which  the  ex- 
pression in  this  definition  would  apply. 

.(Chairman). — Do  you  consider  coal  a rural  industry  ? 
— I don’t  know.  Coal  mining  would  hardly  be,  in  one 
point  of  view  ; but  since  the  thing  is  carried  on  m an 
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at  .agriculture  as  well,  in  another  point  of  view  it  — 
might  be  so  considered.  rvi'i  ' ' 

1205.  However  you  did  not  base  it  on  that  ? — We  did  ' 
not  base  it  on  that,  but  generally  on  the  ground 
that  the  power  is  beyond  our  scope.  A similar 
case  was  that  of  the  Arigna  Mines.  It  is  only 

six  miles  of  railway  that  is  required  to  con- 
nect the  Kilkenny  colliery  with  the  general  railway 
system,  and  the  development  of  the  mines  is  blocked 
.on  that  account ; the  same  is  true  of  the  Arigna  Mines 
— only  three  miles  of  railway  is  required  there.  But 
Mr.  Long,  when  he  was  here,  arranged  to  give  a sum 
of  £25,000  for  the  construction  of  a small  line,  provided 
the  district  affected  guaranteed  a certain  proportion  of 
the  rates.  The  County  Council,  I believe,  did  agree  to 
do  so,  but  one  day  quite  recently  they  rescinded  their 
resolution,  and,  I understand,  the  originating  cause  of 
that  was  the  discontent  of  the  carters  who  now  carry 
the  coal  from  the  mines,  who  opposed  the  scheme. 

1206.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  did  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  that  up  ? — No ; but  generally  the 
Department  gave  an  important  moral  support  to  the 
scheme,  which  included  that  district — a large  rural 
scheme,  finking  up  the  light  railways  of  that  part  of 
the  country  from  Newry  on  to  Keady.  By 
moral  support,  I mean  we  used,  for  example,  our 
mineral  experts  and  our  economic  officers  at  the  time 
in  preparing  a report  upon  the  industrial  possibilities 
of  the  district,  which  we  demonstrated  to  be  very  rich 
and  open,  and  available  for  development  by  means  of 
transit  ; and  the  Vice-President  took  a great  interest 
in  negotiations  with  the  Treasury  and  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment with  a view  of  inducing  them  to  advance  money 
to  the  scheme.  These  negotiations  were  successful. 

In  a general  way  the  action  of  the  Department  on 
these  lines  has  had  an  effect  upon  transit.  These  are 
all  within  the  limits  I refer  to. 

1207.  In  connection  with  the  fisheries,  probably  the 
development  of  transit  facilities  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means,  additional  to  those  now  undertaken, 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  fisheries? — Transit,  to 
some  extent,  has  been  applied  to  the  development  of 
the  fisheries,  both  within  the  region  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  the  region  outside  it.  You  will 
have,  of  course,  Mr.  Green  on  our  fisheries  work  gener- 
ally, and  Mr.  Micks,  who  knows  all  about  the  Congested 
Districts  work,  in  connection  with  which,  I think,  the 
country  recognises  he  has  done  a very  considerable  ser- 
vice, will,  I am  sure,  bring  out  the  question  of  transit 
in  that  particular.  I don't  propose  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  our  action  in  regard  to  fisheries  further  than 
I have  already  done,  in  order  to  spare  the  time  of  the 
Committee,  but  I would  remind  the  Committee,  when 
Mr.  Green  comes  before  them,  what  possibly  Mr.  Green 
may  not  bring  forward  himself,  that  he  has  had  a good 
deal  to  do  in  the  work  of  developing  fisheries  in  the 
congested  districts  of  the  country,  and  under  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  as  well  as  through  this  Depart 
ment.  While  he  is  head  of  our  Fisheries  Branch,  and 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  Ireland,  he  acts  as 
a member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  prac- 
tically directs  the  fishery  work  of  the  Department. 

1208.  Then  we  will  leave  the  question  of  transit?— 

There  are  many  matters  connected  with  our  work  in 
developing  agriculture  and  industries  that  I should  be-- 
prepared  to  answer  questions  on,  but  I do  not  like  to- 
burden  the  Committee  with. 

1209.  Anything  that  you  think  we  have  not  heard 
already,  and  that  you  think  you  ought  to  call  our 
attention  to,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  ?— I 
think  I will  leave  the  subjects  generally  to  be  dealt 
with  by  our  different  officers  when  they  come  forward  ; 
if  necessary,  I can  be  examined  again  on  any  point. 

There  was  a subject  on  which  I expected  to  have  been 
questioned  this  morning— that  was,  a further  continua- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  Department  and  the 
Agricultural  Board.  I am  not  sure  whether  that  had  1 
been  made  perfectly  clear,  and  I expected  further  ques- 
tions. I would  like  to  make  it  clear  as  a general! 
principle  that  the  action  of  the  Board  with  regard  to- 
any  scheme  orpolicv  is  to  settle  that  scheme  and  policy, 
and  to  entrust  the  execution  of  it  to  the  Department. 

1210.  I think  we  got  that  clearly  yesterday— that 
was  my  impression? — I speak  now  of  schemes  _ other 
than  those  worked  through  the  County  Committees, 
and  in  regard  to  which  I endeavoured  to  show  there 
is  a lot  of  other  control  besides  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board.  But  in  special  central  schemes,, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Portadown  and  Drogheda 
fruit-drying  experiments  which  we  carried  out,  and 
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May  SO,  1906.  which  have  been  alluded  to — when  the  Board  has  con- 
— — curred  with  the  Department  that  such  a scheme  should 

~*.r' T*  P'  he  undertaken  and  carried  out,  and  discussed  its  main. 

UlUJ  particulars,  it  entrusts  to  the  Department  the  execu- 

tion of  the  scheme,  and  the  officers  of  the  Department 
carry  out  that  work.  You  will  probably,  when  you  go 
into  details  of  the  working  of  our  agricultural  and 
other  schemes,  get  more  closely  into  touch  with  that 
machinery  than  you  are  now,  but  that  is  the  general 
position,  and  that  is  regarded  as  the  function  of  the 
Department,  each  body,  the  Council,  the  Boards,  and 
the  Department,  having  its  special  functions,  which 
are  carefully  differentiated.  I think,  if  I may  offer  an 
opinion,  that  the  balance  of  functions  and  powers  be- 
tween these  different  bodies  works  admirably,  and 
gives  an  admirable  constitution  indeed,  and  as  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  all  this  matter  is  one  of  the 
things  that  are  constantly  being  discussed  in  .public, 
I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  committee  should 
clear  it  up  very  thoroughly.  The  Department,  1 
might  point  out,  also  administers  considerably  more 
than  the  Endowment  Fund  which  comes  under  the 
Board.  There  are  the  Science  and  Arts  Grants,  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Funds,  the  grants  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  central  institutions  like  the  College  of  Science, 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  School  of  Art.  Parlia- 
ment entrusts  the  Department  with  the  administration 
of  that  sum  and  the  Board  entrusts  it  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  other,  although  the  Board  takes 
•direct  and  close  cognizance  of  every  particular  appli- 
cation. 

1211.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  Board  would  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  amount  expended  ?— Certainly, 
•every  scheme  comes  before  the  Board,  but  I am  in- 
dicating that  our  reference  extends  to  the  administra- 
tion of  other  funds. 

1212.  You  never,  in  practice  exceed  the  amount  the 
Board  sanctions? — No. 

N°r  would  it  be  legal  to  do  so?— Of  course  it 
would  not  be  legal. 

1214.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  might  in  trifling  matters 
spend  a little  extra  money,  and  mention  it  to  the 
' loir’  ?et  their  ratification ?— Of  course. 

J.215.  (Chairman). — I am  very  anxious  that  you 
should  state  anything  that  you  really  think  we  ought 
to  know  which  we  have  not  got  already,  though 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  hereafter  of  filling 
up  any  gaps  that  you  may  leave?— If  our  pro^ 
cedure  on  that  point  is  not- quite  clear  in  every  par- 
ticular, I should  like  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  asked.  I made  a note  here  of  what  takes 
place  with  a particular  scheme  that  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  Board  and  the  Department.  The  pro- 
cedure  followed  is  this : the  application  is  usually 
initiated— say  for  a particular  experimental  scheme 
like  that  of  Drogheda  or  Portadown— the  ap- 
plication is  usually  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment from  information  supplied  through  county  in- 
structors, County  Committees  or  otherwise,  or  bv  the 
Board  itself,  or  by  some  resolution  of  the  Consultative 
STST 1 f,or,  «xamPle>  the  investigations  connected 
m and  °tthf  thin8s  have  been  carried 

• out  on  the  suggestions  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Board  th!n>  lf  it  is  the  Agricultural 

Board,  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  is  charged  with 
tlT  f°nculfcural  .investigations,  to  make  up  the  case 

• and  to  submit  it  to  the  Department  and  work 
. it  out  with  them.  Then  if  the  Department  approve  ib 

BnSfed  u°n  ag6nda  for  the  ^t  meeting^  of  the 
Board,  when  the  Assistant  Secretary  goes  into  full 
details  of  the  matter  with  the  Board 

1216.  (Mr.  Dryden) — That  means  then  that  any  in- 
dividual  member  of  the  Board  could  oriainate  a 
scheme  or  part  of  a scheme i-Certainly  iff 
suggestions  on  the  scheme  that  is  put  before  them 

Ssr  that  p!*“.  » »«.&  mSg  rz. 

gestion  for  on  amendment  or  change.  Then"  if  the 

Tgf?  gir  a covering  estimate. 

thlTot  m is^thir'4'0  f'7  8iTa  th,t  P°'™»  is 

i ■ *’  . that  merely  no  objection  is  raised 

to  that  course  of  action? — I think  that-th*  raise, 
suggestion  and  initiative  it  “hS  , a.T'a”' 

1 S ft?*.  “ “»ld  oSiZtm  11,9  Boardi 

1218.  (Chairman) — There  is  nothin?  in  a a 
ag?M  n ; jhT  iS?  *“  their  approval"" 

*4  l.n,2tS7eme9“dv,Sce”0  “ «“  B“”<1  « 
otSsTS  IVot™^  'J0U  “U,d  a°‘ 


the  Department — that  is  not  strictly  adhered  to? 
That  is  the  usual  procedure,  but  there  is  nothin' 
in  the  Act  to  prevent  a member  of  the  Board  pr 
posing  a scheme  for  himself  and  having  it  considered 
Very  often  if  a member  of  the  Board  is  particularly 
keen  on  some  scheme — and  this  has  happened— he  will 
have  talked  it  over  several  times  with  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  got  their  advice  and  threshed 
it  out  with  them,  and  in  that  sort  of  way  it  becomes  a 
scheme  that  the  Department  proposed ; they  had  ini- 
tiated it  with  him. 

1220.  (Chairman). — The  Act  imposes  on  them  i|,a 

duty  of  dealing  with  anything  that  the  Department 
bring  before  them,  but  that  does  not  exclude  an 
individual  member  of  the  Board  from  making  sugges- 
tions to  the  Department  ? — Certainly  not.  66 

1221.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Or  the  Board  cither?— No.  If 
the  Board  approve  they  give  a covering  estimate 
which  at  that  stage  can  only  be  an  estimate,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  expenditure  may  have  to  lie 
undertaken  under  an  investigation,  especially  if  it 
happens  to  be  a scientific  one.  After  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Agriculture  to  prepare  a minute  embodying  his  recom- 
mendations which  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  experi- 
ments in  question,  and  the  appointment  of  an  expert 
or  whoever  it  may  be  lo  take  charge  of  it ; and  he 
seeks  authority  for  a detailed  scheme  of  expenditure 
which  he  lays  before  the  Secretary,  and  which  is 
within  the  estimate  that  the  Board  has  agreed  to. 
Usually  someone,  say  the  expert  charged  with  the  ex- 
periment, is  made  a sub-accounting  officer. 

1222.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  mean  a vote  of  money 
is  placed  at  his  disposal  to  pay  ?— He  is  made  a sub- 
accounting officer.  Look  at  these  forms  (produced); 
he  submits  on  that  form  particulars  of  his  require- 
ments, and  if  they  are  within  the  original  proposal 
the  requisition  is  initialled  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, who  authorises  the  person  in  charge  to  make  his 
purchase. 

1223.  (Mr.  Micks). — This  is  only  for  petty  cash?— 
That  is  for  the  sub-accounting  officer. 

1224-  Petty  cash,  postcars,  etc.  ?— No,  for  all 
requisitions  ; that  is  a stage  more  minute  than  the 
approval  of  the  detailed  scheme  submitted  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Secretary. 

1225.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  are  these  paid? — He  sends 
that  requisition  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture ; the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Agriculture  if 
he  approves  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  within  the 
detailed  scheme  settled  by  the  Secretary,  authorises 
the  sub-accounting  officer  to  make  these  purchases-he 
initials  these. 

1226.  Who  has  the  imprest  ? — The  accounts  are 
paiooi;r0mL  these  officers  by  the  accountant. 

. •‘•227.  The  accountant  is  the  officer  who  has  the 
imprest . The  imprest  is  with  the  sub-accounting 
officer — a small  imprest. 

1228.  Who  is  he? — Whoever  may  have  been  put  in 

charge.  r 

1229.  Is  it  not  the  accountant  for  all  ? — No,  but  the 
accounts  are  paid  to  him  by  the  accountant,  who  sees 
that  it  is  within  the  estimate. 

1230.  Have  you  as  many  sub-accounts  as  you  have 
branches  in  the  office? — No,  some  branches  have  no 
sub-accounts ; there  are  a certain  number  of  sub- 
accounts in  each  branch,  and  this  would  be  one  sub- 
account for  a particular  experiment. 

1231.  (Chairman). — I understand  you  that  you  ap- 
point a sub-accounting  officer  for  a particular  matter? 

a ’ £ -f  examPle>-  each  of  our  farms  has  a sub-ac- 
count, of  its  own. 

1232.  (Mr.  Micks). — A discretion  in  the  hands  cf 
a sub-accountant  to  expend  money  in  accordance  with 
V16  ^rection  of  the  Assistant  Secretary ?— Yes,  <n  a 

SecretarySCheme’  Whl°h  has  1)6611  aPProved  hJ  tLe 

3.233.  (Mr  Dryden).—. It  has  to  be  on  one  of  those 
forms  ? It  has  to  be  on  One  of  those  forms,  and  is 
initialled  by  him,  and  is  further  checked  ’by  the 
clerk  m charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  Department, 
who  pays  the  imprest. 

(Chairman). — The  blank  after  “approved" 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  paper  is  for  the  signature?— 
Uf  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Agriculture. 

• ®.row,n)- — Is  that  signed  before  the  order 

is  handed  to  the  tradesman  or  afterwards  ?— Oh,  be- 
tore ; he  submits  estimutos  on  all  these  matters. 
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(Mr.  Micks).— "We  can  go  into  this  with  the  ac- 
countant. 

1237.  (Chairman). — I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  the  organisation — we  know  the  head 
of  the  office  is  the  Chief  Secretary? — Yes. 

1238.  Then  the  Chief  Secretary,  as  I understand, 
does  not  as  a matter  of  fact  take  any  part  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  office,  that  is  to  say, 
matters  are  not  referred  to  him  for  approval,  signa- 
ture or  authority  ?— No. 

1239.  Therefore,  the  practical  working  head  of  the 
office  is  the  Vice-President  ? — Yes. 

1240.  And  after  the  Vice-President  you  come? — 
Yes. 

1241.  And  you  either  do  or  do  not  send  the  matters 
which  come  before  you  for  your  decision  to  the  Vice- 
President  ? — Yes. 

1242.  I suppose  in  accordance  with  the  importance 
of  the  matter,  and  whether  in  your  opinion  it  ought 
to  go  to  the  Vice-President  or  not? — Yes. 

1243.  And,  therefore,  you  compare  this  to  the  per- 
manent head  of  the  office  in  one  of  our  offices  in 
London  ? — Permanent  Secretary. 

1244.  Next  to  you  there  is  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Agriculture  and  an  Assistant.  Secretary  for  Tech- 
nical Instruction  ? — Yes. 

1245.  They  are  the  heads  of  those  two  branches? — 
Yes. 

1246.  And  in  the  same  way,  I suppose,  they  exercise 
their  judgment  as  to  whether  the  matter  on  which 
they  are  giving  directions  is  sufficiently  important  or 
not  to  come  forward  to  you?' — Precisely. 

1247.  That  would  depend  upon  the  importance  of  it 
and  so  forth? — Yes. 

1248.  That  affects  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  and  then  we  come  to  the 
Fisheries ; there  there  is  a slight  difference.  The 
head  of  the  Department  is  a Chief  Inspector,  not 
Assistant  Secretary— does  that  make  any  difference  in 
practice? — No  ; each  of  these  is  the  head  of  his  branch, 
and  the  Inspector  of  Irish  Fisheries  is  a title  that 
is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  whose  powers  are  in- 
cluded in  our  Act;  he  exercises  judicial  functions 
under  that  title. 

1249.  He  has  statutory  powers? — He  has  statutory 
powers,  which  are  retained  in  his  office. 

1250.  Which  consequently  give  him  an  independent, 
authority  ?— That  is  true  in  regard  to  his  jndicial 
functions,  but  in  regard  to  those  only. 

1251.  As  an  officer  of  the  Department  he  would  be 
practically  in  the  same  position  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Branch,  or  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Branch  ? — Yes  ; if  he  were  called 
Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Fisheries  it  would 
be  precisely  the  same. 

1252.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Is  he  a signing  officer — does 
he  sign  for  the  Department  ? — All  the  letters  for  the 
Department  are  signed  by  the  Secretary  ; they  are 
signed  in  the  secretariat ; they  are  signed  with  the 
Secretary’s  name,  which  is  one  of  the  measures  for 
co-ordinating  and  keeping  full  command  of  the  work 
of  the  Department ; there  is  a certain  proportion  of 
these  letters,  of  course,  which  are  of  • a routine  char- 
acter and  follow  settled  lines,  and  the  two  officers  of 
the  secretariat,  the  chief  clerk  and  chief  staff  officer 
have  authority  to  affix  the  secretary’s  name  to  such 
letters  as  that.  They  bring  before  the  Secretary  for 
his  own  signature  letters  that  they  consider  necessary. 

1253.  ( Chairman ). — Have  you  any  figures  that 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  goes 
through  the  Department — the  number  of  letters 
signed?— I think  Mr.  Cantrell  will  give  you  that. 

1254.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Do  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
for  the  agricultural  branch  and  the  technical  instruc- 
tion branch  not  sign  their  letters? — They  initial  the 
letters  coming  from  their  branch,  and  they  are  signed 
by  the  Secretary. 

1255.  All? — All  official  letters  are  signed  by  the 
Secretary. 

1256.  Or  for  the  Secretary  by  officers  in  the  secre- 
tariat?— That  is  the  Secretary’s  name  is  put  to  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  secretariat. 

1257.  (Chairman). — You  keep  a stamp?— They 
actually  sign. 

1258.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — The  officers  of  the  secretariat 
take  the  responsibility  ? — Two  officers  are  specially 
assigned  that  responsibility — the  chief  clerk  and  the 
chief  staff  officer. 

1259.  Are  they  bound  to.  sign  everything  that  comes 


to  them  initialled  by  the  Assistant  Secretary? — If  May  30,  1908. 
they  have  any  doubt  at  all  about  it,  it  is  brought  be-  n~, 
fore  me.  rui  ' 

1260.  If  the  Assistant  Secretary  thinks  it  is  a matter  0,1  ‘ 
upon  which  his  judgment  is  sufficiently  in  accord  with 
yours,  does  the  matter  come  up  for  revision  again  by 

one  of  the  officers  of  the  secretariat  ? — That  is  not  the 
way  to  put  it.  All  letters  come  down  from  the  dif- 
ferent branches  initialled  by  the  head  of  that  branch 
for  signature ; they  are  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary,  as  it  would  be  physically  impossible 
for  the  Secretary  to  sign  all  these  letters ; he  arranges 
that  his  signature  is  fixed  to  them  by  two  specially 
authorised  officers  ; they  do  that  with  regard  to  a class 
of  routine  or  ordinary  correspondence  about  which  no 
question  or  doubt  arises. 

(Chairman). — That  is  quite  familiar  to  me ; my 
private  secretary  constantly  stamped  my  name  to 
letters  merely  routine ; you  must  trust  your  private 
secretary  not  to  abuse  that  power. 

1261.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — That  was  not  quite  my  point. 

My  point  is  that  apparently  the  assistant  secretaries 
are  less  trusted  in  this  matter  than  the  secretariat  ?— 

That  is  not  so. 

(Mr.  Ogilvic). — It  appears  so  on  the  routine. 

1262.  (Chairman). — I am  thinking  of  the  analogy 
of  the  office  with  which  I am  most  familiar,  The 
heads  of  the  departments  in  that  office  would  not  be 
called  assistant  secretaries,  but  principal  secretaries’ 
clerks.  The  principal  clerks  had  not,  as  a general 
rule,  the  power  of  signing  letters.  The  letters  were 
signed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  .or  a Secre- 
tary of  State.  Therefore  the  letters  would  come  on 
to  me,  and  some  of  them  might  be  the  merest  routine, 
and  would  be  signed  by  the  private  secretary  for  me  ? 

That  is  so. 

1263.  (Mr.  Micks). — Supposing  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  secretariat  met  a letter  that  he  thought'  he 
would  not  like  to  sign  your  name  to,  what  would  he 
do? — He  would  bring  that  before  me. 

1264.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  wisest  and  best  way 
of  doing  it? — I don’t  see  any  other  more  practical’ 
way. 

1265.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a better  way  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  the  secretariat  to>send' 
that  letter  back  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  say, 

‘Kindly  bring  that  letter  before  the  Secretary?”— 

Ao,  because  in  theory  these  letters  come  to  me;  it  is  ■ 
merely  a matter  of  convenience  that  a certain  number 
of  them  are  signed  by  proxy ; they  come  to  me  any- 
how. J 

1266.  Here  is  a case  in  which  an  expert  special 
officer,  holding  a high  appointment  in  the  Depart- 
ment, initials  a letter  as  being  one  that,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  signed  in  the  ordinary  way.  Then 
it  comes  before  a gentleman  who  is  not  an  expert,  ,-ind 
he  then,  in  bringing  that  to  you  will  say,  "I  ‘did 
not  like  to  sign  your  name  to  that”  l—' These  letters  . 
would  not  be  on  merely  expert  questions  ; they  would 
be  letters  m which  administrative  policy  was-  con- 
cerned, but  the  way  to  look  at  it  is  to  look  at  it  the 
other  way  about.  If  the  letters  came  actually  at  first 
into  my  hands,  and  I went  through  them,  and  handed 
over  a certain  number  and  said,  “ You  may  affix  my 
signature  to  them.” 

!267.  I was  not  proposing  that  at  all.  I was  only  pro- 
posing that  instead  of  the  secretariat  officer  bringing 
the  letter  to  you  himself,  it  might  be  more  • courteous 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  if  it  went  back 'to  him  in 
order  that  he  personally  might  bring  it  before  you 
and  get  your  opinion  on  it?-That  is  really  what 
takes  place.  The  question  hardly  ever  arises  in  the 
?aEe..of  a 811  * imP°rtant  letter  that  is  ' initialled 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  or  head  of  a branch 
&uch  tetters  do  always  come  before  me.  The  merely 
routine  letters  which  are  initialled  by  a staff  officer 
ranch  eome  down  to  the  secretariat.  ' 

1268.  (Mr.  Dryden). — These  clerk's  are  your  officers, 
and,  therefore,  what  they  do,  you  do  l— Yes  • of  -ffir'e 
I would  consult  the  Assistant  Secretary  if  there  was 
any  question. 

1269.  (Chairman). — In  a great  Department  there 

are  a number  of  letters  every  day  that  merely  con- 
sist of  sending  things  on,  and  then,  instead  of  riving 
Mr.  Gill  the  trouble  of  signing  these  letters,  the 
officers  put  a stamp  on  them, ' but,  as  a rule  letters 
come  to  you,  or  if  they  don’t  come  to  you  they'  cpme 
to  someone  who  acts  for  you  ? — Yes.  . 

1270.  (Mr.  Micks). — I suppose  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary,  if  he  had  any  doubt  about  the  letter  being 
one.  that,  would-  be  signed  formally,  would  come  to 
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May  30,  1906,  y0u? — He  would  come  to  me  before  the  letter  was 
Mr.  T.  P..  written  at  all  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it,  or  he 

Gill.  ’ ' would  send  down  a draft  and  say,  “I  am  thinking 

of  writing  in  this  way,”  and  get  it  settled  by  me. 

1271.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  other  words  if  a letter  went 
to  the  secretariat  initialled  by  an  assistant  secretary 
the  affixing  of  your  signature  would  be  done  without 
further  question  1 — Practically  I cannot  conceive  a case 
that  would  arise  in  which  that  would  not  occur. 

(Mr.  Micks). — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such 
things  happening. 

1272.  (Chairman). — I suppose  cases  arise  in  which 
a letter  comes  to  you  which  you  have  not  seen  before, 
and  you  say,  “ I think  this  should  be  considered  a 
little  more,”  and  you  go  and  see  the  assistant  secretary 
who  had  initialled  the  letter,  and  propose  some  altera- 
tion?— Of  course. 

1273.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  this  mechanism  the  place 
for  that  consideration  to  come  in  would  evidently  be 
before  the  letter  comes  to  the  secretariat  ? — It  is  before 
the  letter  is  written  out  at  all  ; that  is  the  last  stage, 
almost  a mechanical  stage. 

1274.  (Chairman). — If  you  have  a point  of  sub- 
stance that  occurs  to  you  on  reading  a letter  you  say 
you  think  this  ought  to  be  considered  a little  more? — 
Certainly  ; something  may  have  occurred  to  you  which 
you  had  forgotten. 

1275.  The  head  of  the  Statistical  and  Intelligence 
branch  is  a superintendent? — Yes. 

1276.  Is  that  an  independent  branch? — That  is  an 
independent  branch. 


1277.  .Mr.  Adams  is  the  head  of  that  office  ? — Yes  ; 
these  officers  correspond  to  the  assistant  secretaries  in 
the  English  offices,  although  there  are  only  two  of  our 
officers  called  assistant  secretaries ; the  functions  of 
the  other  heads  of  branches  are  antilogous. 

1278.  (Chain-man). — What  do  you  say  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  in  this,  office  ; is  it  really  too  much 
to  come  before  a single  head,  or  do  you  think  a fur- 
ther subdivision  is  required  owing  to  the  importance 
of  the  work  ?— No,  I think  that  the  ambit  of  the  work 
that  is  referred  to  the  Department  is  thoroughly  within 
its  capacity,  and  that  the  nature  of  all  the  different 
branches  of  the  work  is  such  that  at  the  present  time 
they  could  not  be  administered  efficiently  except  in 
combination.  Perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from 
now  it  may  be  a desirable  thing  to  make  a change,  to 
separate  one  branch  in  one  direction  and  another  in 
another,  but  at  this  stage  I think  anything  of  the 
kum  would  be  quite  unsound.  A strain  comes  upon 
the  different  branches  sometimes  from  work,  in  this 
way  ; not  that  there  is  an  excessive  variety  of  work,  but 
that  the  quantity  of  work  called  for  in  a particular 
.branch  is  greater  than  the  staff  of  the  branch  is  equal 
:to.  lhat  is  a matter  only  calling  for  a strengthening 

of  the  staff.  Take,  for  example,  our  agricultural 
;•  branch.  The  Council  of  Agriculture  calls  for  certain 
work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  which  is 
..done  through  that  branch;  it  suggests,  for  example 
.that  a register  for  halfbred  stallions  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  a system  of  inspection  with  regard  to 
these  stallions,  and  for  the  development  of  the  breed 
of  Irish  horses  of  that  type,  should  be  carried  out ; the 
Council  expects  that  to  be  done  when  it  asks  for  it  to 
r„do?e;,  “ w°uld  j>6  n,°  troul>le  to  Professor  Camp- 
- beU  at  tbe  h®ad  of  that  branch  or  his  chief  officers  to 
arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  a scheme,  but  in 
order  to  carry  it  out  he  would  want  a staff  of  addi- 
tional  inspectors  and  clerks.  He  does  not  get  that 
staff— I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  to  apply  to  the 
Treasury  for  it,  and  the  Treasury  does  not  always  see 
2**2  eJl  7 2®  ln„th6  matter — and  we  have  either 

to  come  before  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  say, 
wW  ln?,U  d ibVe  b?n7ery  Slad  ^ have  carried  out 
to,.do’  but  we  have  not  got  staff 
staff h else,  to  attempt  to  do  the  work  with  the 
h V got  Th?  course  we  have  adopted  up  to 
this  has  been,  as  a rule,  to  attempt  to  do  everything 
the  Council  and  the  Boards  have  asked  of  us,  and  that 

Sf  d°ner  « L ??ay  say  so’  with  the  Hfe  blood  of 
the  officers  of  the  Department.  Professor  Cam-obeli 
to  tb™?3  h’S  health; -his  hea’th  has  broken  down 
in  the  most  serious  way  in  consequence  of  this  extra 
•strain  of  work  ; and  his  staff  in  the  main  have  worS 
in  the  same  way.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Fletcher’s 
branch  and  other  branches  of  the  Department  But 
what  I wish  to  make  clear  is  that  that  S'  iiut 

of  the  functions  of  th«  Department  bfag  t»  mat‘5 

SSIswa&sfci 


1279.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  such 

posal  as  to  separate  agriculture  and  fisheries  f,  ' 
technical  education  ? — I not  only  would  not  be  in  faTm 
of  such  a course,  but  I think  that  would  have  hep' 
impossible.  One  thing  which  I did  desire  to  bri/ 
forward  was  the  intimate  and  vital  connection  there  ^ 
between  the  work,  say,  of  these  two  branches  of  tech* 
nical  instruction  and  agriculture.  As  I said  toJar 
we  look  upon  the  educational  work  we  do  as  the  most 
important  of  all.  In  the  scheme  for  technical  it 
struction  in  the  counties  the  work  of  the  two  branches 
is  constantly  interlocked.  You  will  go  to  a school 
let  us  say,  for  rural  domestic  economy  teachin»  at 
Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork,  that  is  intended  to  train  mu 
in  all  the  arts  of  housekeeping  and  rural  life.  Jy 
scheme  is  under  the  County  Committee  for  Technical 
Instruction  for  Cork,  and  they  provide  certain  branches 
of  the  domestic  economy  teaching,  the  needlework  the 
home  industrial  work  ; but  those  girls  are  also  taught 
dairying,  calf-rearfhg,  gardening,  and  other  branches 
of  girls’  rural  education,  and  those  branches  are  pro- 
vided  by  the  funds  of  our  agricultural  branch,  and 
they  are  inspected  by  our  agricultural  and  dairying 
inspectors  ; that  I mention  as  an  instance  of  the  kind 
Then  again,  take  rural  industries  like  the  industries 
arising  from  fruit-growing,  bottling,  and  drying  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  cider  making",  technical  instruc-  j 
tion  work  is  concerned  with  these  industries  at  a point 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
agricultural.  I could  go  on  for  an  hour  explain™ 
that.  6 

1280.  You  have  given  quite  enough  instances  to  make 
your  point  clear  ? — And  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
to  the  Fisheries  branch.  And  then  all  I have  said 
with  regard  to  what  we  do  in  the  matter  of  railway 
rates,  transit,  and  so  forth,  affects  all  the  work.  II 
has  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  our  work  of  ad- 
ministering the  Science  and  Art  grants  in  the  Secon- 
dary Schools  should  be  detached  from  this  Department 
We  administer  these  Science  and  Art  grants  for  even- 
ing schools  and  day  schools.  For  the  evening  schools 
we  have  co-ordinated  our  programme  absolutely  wiili 
the  technical  instruction  programme.  In  the  day- 
schools  we  have  co-ordinated  it  with  the  work  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  and  one  of  our  aims  has  been  to 
make  that  teaching  the  basis  of  the  higher  technical 
instruction  given  in  institutions  like  the  Royal  College 
of  Science.  Our  staff  of  inspectors  who  inspect  the 
work  of  our  technical  schools  are  available  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  for  the  inspection  of  this  science 
work  in  secondary  schools  also.  An  inspector  goes 
down  to  a town  to  inspect  the  technical  school  in  the 
evening,  and  he  has  his  day  available  for  inspecting 
the  science  work  in  the  secondary  school  in  that  town 
in  the  day  time  ; that  is  an  illustration  of  another 
piece  of  work  that  I have  seen  it  suggested  from  time 
to  time  should  be  detached  from  the  Department. 
,,-'-281.  You  cannot  point  to  any  particular  branch  of 
the  Department  which  you  think  could  be  usefully 
detached  and  set  up  under  an  independent  depart- 
ment or  attached  to  some  other  Department?— Sot 
now  ; by  saying  that  I mean  this,  that  some  years  from 
now  when  this  science  work  is  developed  and  other 
educational  systems  are  more  developed  and  co-ordi- 
nated it  may  be  a counsel  of  perfection  to  make  an 
Education  Department  dealing  with  all  these  matters, 
except  technical  and  agricultural  instruction ; then 
perhaps  there  might  be  no  objection  to  it,  but  it  would 
be  quite  unsound  to  disturb  any  of  it  now. 

,*282.  i^r-'  — You  mentioned  about  the  stall 

of  the  Agricultural  Department  being  insufficient  to 
carry  out  effectively  and  without  undue  pressure  special 
pieces  of  work  that  turn  up  occasionally.  I should 
like  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  normal  work,  the 
essential  work  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  De- 
partment is  met  by  the  present  staff ; if  it  is  so,  it 
would  be  better  in  place  of  increasing  the  staff  to  in- 
crease the  allowance  for  technical  and  occasional  as- 
sistance, because  the  kind  of  work  you  require  may  he 
one  year  of  one  character  and  the  next  year  of  another  1 
That  is  rather  a detail,  that  might  be  true  in  the  case 
of  some  things  and  not  of  others.  For  example,  keep- 
ing up  a Stud  Book,  that 'is  a thing  for  which  you 
would  constantly  require  to  have  the  services  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  clerks  and  inspectors.  A par- 
ticular experiment  on  calf  mortality  investigation  in 
a particular  district— that  would  be  only  temporary, 
and  for  that  temporary  assistance  should  suffice. 
the  other  you  require  permanent  assistance  : but  all 

ioov31!  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case- 

1283.  Suppose  adequate  provision  were  made  as  ne- 
cessity arose  for  such  temporary  and  passing  require- 
ments of  a special  kind  as  you  have  just  referred  to,  i> 
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<£he  staff  as  at  present  provided  in  the  estimates  ade- 
quate for  the  standing  work? — Very  nearly  so,  and  I 
must  say  on  that  point  generally — I should  not  like 
'that  any  ether  impression  would  be  given — that  on  the 
•whole,  and  making  all  allowances,  the  Dep-urtment  have 
'found  the  Treasury  tolerably  fair  in  its  dealings  with 
•them  about  the  staff.  Of  course  they  are  not  here  on 
-the  spot  and  they  don’t  take  our  view  about  every 
^particular  proposal  we  place  before  them,  and  they 
may  take  a disproportionately  favourable  view  of  one 
■particular  proposal  and  an  unfavourable  view  of 
•another,  but  making  all  allowances,  the  dealings  of 
•the  Department  with  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of 
•staff  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and 
"better  than  I would  have  been  prepared  to  anticipate 
from  the  reputation  I have  heard  given  to  the 
’Treasury. 

1284.  In  fact  the  difficulties  you  have  hitherto  met 
-with  and  which  may  be  expected  to  recur  would  be 
provided  for  most  satisfactorily  by  a liberal  amount 
.of  elasticity  about  technical  and  occasional  assist- 
ance?— If  there  was  a sufficiently  liberal  allow- 
ance in  that  respect.  The  pressure,  that  has 
arisen  has  arisen  very  largely  through  the 
keenness  of  the  country  as  represented  by  the 
technical  committees  and  agricultural  committees 
through  the  country  crying  out  for  more,  and  more 
work.  We  might  not  be  so  glad  if  their  zeal  was  more 
moderate,  if  we  had  apathy  to  deal  with  instead  of 
keenness,  but  still  the  keenness  is  sometimes  a little 
inconvenient. 


1285.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  minute  defining 
the  duties  of  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Department? — 
No. 

1286.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have  any  formal  docu- 
ment ? — No ; when  there  is  a special  officer  appointed 
sometimes  a minute  of  instructions  is  issued. 

1287.  Nothing  to  make  it  clear  what  business  you 
should  bring  before  the  Vice-President  or  what  busi- 
ness should  be  brought  by  the  assistant  secretaries  be- 
fore you  ? — No  ; Mr.  Balfour  made  a minute  which  I 
read  yesterday  declaring  that  the  position  of  Secretary 
was  on  the  lines  of  the  English  departments,  but  that 
was  about  all  ; it  has  been  left  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Department  to  settle  its  work  originally. 

1288.  There  is  no  minute  of  the  Vice-President  on 
this  subject? — No  general  minute  at  all  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

1289.  Or  in  any  individual  case? — There  are  certain 
individual  officers  who  have  been  given  minutes  of  in- 
structions with  regard  to  special  duties,  but  no  minute 
for  general  guidance  defining  the  functions.  I work 
of  course  in  the  closest  co-operation  with  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  all  the 
matters  that  we  deal  with,  and  we  settle  any  matters 
that  require  to  be  defined  in  that  way. 

1290.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  add  ? — I cannot  recall  anything  at  the  moment. 

1291.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  the  “ Equivalent 
Grant,”  I suppose  we  shall  get  that  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction  ?— Yes 


Professor  J.  R. 

1292.  (Chairman). — You  are  Assistant  Secretary  in 
sespect  of  Agriculture? — I am. 

1293.  I believe  you  have  prepared  certain  observa- 
tions ; we  will  leave  it  to  you  to  put  them  before  us 
In  the  way  you  think  best  ? — I have  prepared  a good 
•deal  of  evidence,  which  I intend  to  read  mostly  if  I 
may  be  allowed.  My  position  in  the  Department,  as 
you  have  said,  is  that  of  Assistant  Secretary  in  re- 
-spect  of  Agriculture.  I am  required  to  advise  the 
Department  on  questions  relating  to  agriculture ; to 
■superintend  the  administration  of  a large  number  of 
county  and  other  schemes  ; and  to  undertake  the  direc- 
tion of  investigations  having  as  their  object  the  aid- 
ing, improving,  and  developing  of  agriculture  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  powers  and  responsibilities  given  to 
the  Department  by  the  Act  creating  it.  In  my  evi- 
dence I propose  to  describe  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  agriculture,  the  nature  of  the  work, 
Its  development,  and  present  position.  I shall  also 
have  to  refer  to  some  incidental  difficulties  that  have 
had  to  be  overcome.  On  joining  the  staff  in  August, 
1900,  the  first  duty  discharged  by  myself  and  the 
present  Chief  Inspector  was  that  of  attending  meetings 
of  County  Councils,  explaining  to  them  the  provisions 
•of  the  Act,  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, hearing  suggestions  both  in  private  and  in 
public  as  to  what  the  Department  should  do  for  aiding 
and  improving  agriculture,  making  acquaintance  with 
the  people  whom  the  Act  was  intended  to  benefit,  and 
judging  the  state  of  agriculture,  the  peculiarities  of 
different  localities.  The  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland  is  so  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects  and  places 
so  backward,  that  I venture  to  express  the  belief  that 
3n  order  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Department’s 
agricultural  officers  after  their  initial  local  investiga- 
tions it  will  be  necessary  for  this  Committee  to  make 
a tour  of  Ireland,  and  study  the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  spot.  They  would  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  size  of  the  holdings,  the  farm 
buildings,  the  tillage  of  the  land,  the  crops  grown,  the 
class  of  stock  raised,  the  condition  of  dairying,  horti- 
culture and  poultry-keeping,  as  well  as  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  farmer  himself.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  meeting  the  farming  classes  in  connection  with  one 
important  side  of  their  business  is  a country  fair,  and 
I am  particularly  anxious  that  those  members  of  the 
Committee  who  do  not  know  the  rural  conditions  of 
Ireland  should  attend  one  or  two  of  these  fairs.  Such 
a visit  would  supplement  the  information  regarding 
the  position  of  the  farmer,  his  business  methods,  capi- 
tal, general  and  technical  education,  as  well  as  his 
aspirations,  which  may  be  supplied  in  evidence.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  after  this  preliminary  study  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Department  had  to 
work  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — (1)  That  the 
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most  important  work  which  the  Department  has  to 
perform,  that  is  the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the  De- 
partment, was  that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a per- 
manent system  of  agricultural  education.  The  imme- 
diate introduction  of  a system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion such  as  exists  in  other  countries  was  seen  to  be 
impracticable,  as  in  the  first  instance  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  ■ in  Ireland  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
farmers  differed  from  those  of  most  other  countries 
(c.g.,  size  of  farms,  inability  of  the  farmer  to  pay 
fees,  desire  of  young  men  to  leave  the  land,  the  neces- 
sity for  creating  a desire  for  agricultural  education, 
tillage  a lost  art  in  some  districts)  ; and  in  the  second 
place,  no  provision  had  been  made  in  Ireland  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  (2)  That  in  the  application  of 
the  Department’s  endowment  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  it  was  desirable,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  work  through  the  local  authorities.  It 
was  further  considered  desirable  to  commence  with  a 
subject  in  which  everybody  could  take  part  and  which 
everybody  understood,  namely,  the  improvement  of 
live  stock.  (3)  That  a large  number  of  the  proposed 
projects  on  which  the  country  desired  the  Department 
to  embark  would  in  the  first  instance  have  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department’s  officers  themselves,  after- 
wards gradually  transferring  the  work  and  funds  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  it  on  to  the  local  authorities  (flax, 
pioneer  lecturers  converted  into  county  lecturers,  win- 
ter schools).  Later  I shall  refer  to  cases  where  the 
Department  have  transferred  the  work  and  the  funds 
after  the  initial  work.  The  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Branch  may  be  divided  into  (a)  that  which  is  admini- 
stered by  the  local  authorities  and  the  Department, 
and  (6)  that  which  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment direct  from  the  central  offices.  I have  prepared 
a diagram  which  will  enable  you  to  see  at  a glance 
how  that  has  been  done  and  how  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  allocated  (produced).  You  will  see 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Agriculture 
derives  power  immediately  from  the  Secretary,  and 
that  in  an  application  of  funds  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  his  authority  for  the  expenditure.  At  the  out- 
set, of  course,  in  1900  I had  no  clerks  at  all ; I think 
the  first  year  I was  allowed  one  clerk  ; at  that  time  of 
course  I had  to  do  all  the  work  myself.  Since,  how- 
ever, we  have  gradually  got  a staff  my  endeavour  has 
been  to  organise  sections  of  the  work  and  place  it 
under  responsible  clerks,  and  you  will  see  to  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  diagram  that  a considerable  amount 
of  work  is  done  through  a staff  officer,  with  whom  is 
associated  four  inspectors,  and  they  in  turn  operate 
mainly  on  the  funds  that  are  supplied  to  County 
authorities.  You  will  see,  for  example,  the  scheme  of 
thirty-three  local  authorities,  the  correspondence  and 
county  work  in  connection  therewith.  Then  I give  a 
list  of  schemes  there  which  will  enable  you  to  see  as  I 
go  on  on  what  part  of  the  work  I am-.  Then  we  have  in 
. L 
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addition  a certain  amount  of  central  live  stock 
Schemes.  Then  the  local  authority  work  of  thirty- 
three  local  authorities  has  been  fairly  well  organised, 
also  the  ..central  work  in  connection  therewith.  I set 
out  a list  of  different  heads.  Then  there  is,  I shall 
refer  to  it  later,  a vast  amount  of  inquiries  that  come 
to  the  Department  for  technical  advice  from  farmers. 
Any  farmer  who  has  any  doubt  simply  writes  up  to 
the  Department.  The  county  instructors  answer  a 
considerable  number  of  these  queries,  but  there  are 
always  some  very  important  ones  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by' the  Department,  and  that  also  now  has  been 
fairly  well  organised,  and  as  you  will  see  by  the  dia- 
gram is  supervised  by  the  inspectors  ; they  haVe  to  do 
a certain  amount  of  office  work.  In  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  a certain  amount  of  central  schemes, 
inspectors  of  creameries,  and  so  on,  that  has  been 
pretty  well  organised  and  placed  under  responsible 
clerks.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  diagram  there 
is  a quantity  of  work  not  yet  fully"  organised  that  w6 
are  gradually  getting  into  shape,  and  in  that  I operate 
myself  directly,  but  of  course  all  the  correspondence 
in  connection  with  this  is  to  some  extent  regulated 
by  the  staff  officer.  I have  put  the  staff  below  that 
operates  on  these  different  schemes,  and  you  will  see 
there  are  more  than  four  inspectors.  Take  the  Estates 
and  Buildings  section,  there  is  an  inspector  attached 
to  that  entirely,  and  he  does  not  operate  in  any  way 
upon  the  organised  work  of  the  county  authorities. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  new  work  and  special  investi- 
gations, an  inspector  is  there  as  well  as  a technical 
assistant ; that  is  work  that  cannot  very  esaily  be  done 
by  ordinary  clerks  ; it  requires  a certain  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  to  deal  with  it,  so  there  is  only  there 
practically  one  temporary  clerk,  who  is  indeed  my 
personal  clerk,  -so  that  I do  all  that  correspondence 
myself.  Generally  speaking  when  the  work  is  such 
that  the  county  can  be  made  the  unit  for  the  purposes 
of  administration,,  and  particularly  where  each  dis- 
trict can  benefit  proportionately  to  its  contribution 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  schemes  are  delegated  to 
the  local  authority,  such,  for  example,  as  schemes  for 
encouraging  improvement  in  live  stock,  and  schemes 
for  itinerant'  instruction  in  various  branches  of  agri- 
culture. On  the  other  hand,  work  for  which  the 
county  cannot  be  conveniently  made  the  unit,  and 
which  does  not  apply  equally  to  the  whole  county,  is 
undertaken  direct  from  the  Department’s  offices,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  investigation  of  special  outbreaks 
of  diseases  of  stock,  encouraging  of  improvement 
in  the  management  of  creameries,  and.  a variety  of 
other  work  and  investigations,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  subsequently.  I shall  now  turn  to  the  rela- 
tions with  the  local  authorities.  The  local  authori- 
ties are  the  County  Councils,  of  whom  there  are  thirty- 
three.  Each  Council,  however,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Department’s  work,  appoints  a Committee  of  Agri- 
culture partly  from  its  own  members  and  partly  by 
co-opting  outside  members.  To  this  Committee  1 the 
Council  usually  delegates  full  powers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  placed  at  its  disposal.  The  County 
Council  alone  can  raise  a rate,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  In  some  cases  this  rate  is  Id.,  in  others  Id. 
in  the  pound.  The  smallest  amount  raised  by  a county 
last  year  was  £575  (Id.  rate  in  County  Leitrim),  end 
the  highest,  £2,116  (Id.  in  the  County  Cork).  That 
amount,  however,  represents  £d.  rate  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  total  amount  raised 

over  Ireland  was  £36,638,  of  which  £32,000 
or  an  average  of  £1,000  per  county,  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  amount 
raised  by  the  county  rate  is  usually  transferred  by  the 
County  Council  to  the  County  Committee  to  be  applied 
by  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
partly  to  schemes  of  agriculture  and  partly  to  schemes 
of  technical  instruction.  In  a few  cases  the  amount 
to  be  spent  on  agriculture  and  on  technical  instruction 
respectively  is  specified  by  the  County  Council ; in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  left  to  the  County 
Committee  to  decide  the  proportions.  In  the  first 
year  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-three  County  Councils 
raised  a rate  and  appointed  committees  for  the  pur- 

tLthe  nCt'  •,Eve,!y  year  since  everyone  of  the 
thirty-three  Councils  has  done  so.  The  relations 
between  the  Department  and  these  committees  are  very 
satrsfaetory  rnjeed  I„  the  fi„,  Je„s,  „he„  "J 
cedure  was  not  well  understood,  there  were  admini- 
strative difficulties,  and  delays,  to  which  I shall  after- 
wards  refer,  but  all  these  have  been  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  overcome,  and.  an  excellent  understanding 


has  for  some  years  existed  between  the  leading  mem- 
bers  of  the  committees  and  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  are  constantly  in  conference,  either  at  the 
local  meetings  in  the  county  or  at  the  offices  of  the 
Department,  to  discuss  the  details  of  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  out  the  work.  Individuals  have 
been  aggrieved  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Committee 
itself,  or  of  the  Department,  in  refusing  applications 
for  subsidies  under  the  schemes.  Such  grievances 
must  always  exist  where  public  funds  are  being  dis- 
tributed among  farmers  to  encourage  the  improve- 
ment of  their  business.  Into  the  details  of  personal 
grievances  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter.  If  they 
are  made  before  this  Committee  you  • have  stated  that 
an  opportunity  will  be  given  us  to  answer  them.  So 
far  as  is  in  their  power  the  Department  have  fairly 
met  the  wishes  of  the  committees,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  grievances  through  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  a body  appointed  specially  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  whom  the  Department  must  answer  if 
it  ignores  public  opinion.  But  there  are  other  means 
by  which  the  County  Committees  can  bring  their 
wishes  before  the  Department.  Not  only  are  they  in 
constant  communication  with  the  central  offices,  but 
each  County  Committee  is  invited  annually  by  the 
Department  to  submit  its  views  on  the  working  of  the 
schemes  before  the  commencement  of  each  agricultural 
year.  As  I shall  show  presently,  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  committees  have  not  only  been  considered,  but 
in  the  great,  majority  of  cases  have  been  adopted. 
The  amount  of  work  done  and  money  expended  by  the 
County  Committees  has  each  year  steadily  increased; 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  has  also  improved,  and  is 
improving.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  year 
when  thirty-one  out  of  thirty-three  Councils  took  steps 
to  put  the  Act  into  operation,  every  County  Council 
has  annually  raised  a rate  and  appointed  its  cram 
mittee,  who  have  carried  on  successfully  one  or  more 
of  the  schemes.  These  schemes  up  to  the  present  fioln- 
prise  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  cattle,  horses; 
asses,  and  swine ; itinerant  instruction  in  agricultural 
subjects  ; prizes  for  cottages  and  farms  ; prizes  for  live 
stock  at  local  shows ; field  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions with  manures  and  seeds ; systematic  instruction 
in  winter  schools  of  agriculture  ; instruction  in  poultry 
keeping,  including  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  fowl, 
and  the  fattening  and  marketing  of  poultry ; instruc- 
horticulture,  including  the  wholesale  purchase 
and  distribution  of  trees  at  cost  pricfe ; instruction  in 
bee-keeping ; and  instruction  in  home  butter-making. 
Copies  of  these  schemes  for  1906  have  already  been 
supplied  to  the  Committee.  I can  best  give  the  Com- 
mittee an  idea  of  the  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  County  Committees  by  describing  the 
work  of  a County  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  twelve 
months.  The  agricultural  year  commences  in  autumn, 
before,  it  must  be  explained,  the  County  Councils 
consider  the  question  of  raising  a rate  for  the  uar- 
poses  of  the  Act  in  their  estimates,  which  are  made 
up  m the  following  January  or  February.  Thus  eaci 
committee,  in  arranging  to  commence  its  agricultural 
operations  in  October  lias  to  anticipate  the  approval 
• r!6  County.  Council,  but  as  this  lias  never  yet  been 
withheld  no  inconvenience  lias  been  caused  on  this 
account.  Early  in  summer — in  June  usually — the  De- 
partment circularise  all  the  County  Committees,  in- 
viting their  views  on  the  work  of  the  previous  year. 
The  views  of  the  Department's  inspectors  who  have 
bmi  m touch  with  the  leading  members  and  with  the 
offioers  of  the  committee  are  also  obtained.  These 
suggestions  are  then  considered  by  the  Department, 
and  where  there  are  any  national  interests  to  safe- 
guard _ and  where  expert  advice  is  helpful  Advisory 
Committees  are  called  in  to  assist  the  Department  in 
their  deliberations.  The  Advisory  Committees  are 
those  dealing  with  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  forestry.  These  will  meet  next  month  to 
consider  the  schemes  for  next  year,  and  to  consider  the 
views  that  have  been  sent  in  by  the  County  Committees 
which  I think  must  reach  the  Department  to-day,  and 
last  week  we  had  our  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  flax-growing  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  at 
which  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  was  pre- 
sent  The  views  of  the  County  Committees,  as  well 
as  of  the  Department,  ■ are  laid  before  these  expert 
committees,  and  an  outline  programme  is  then  pre-' 
pared,  unless  m very  special  cases  all  details  are  left 
for  each  Iccal  cqmmittee  to  settle  as  it  sees  fit.  The 
Department  and  its  expert  committee  merely  set  out  the 
broad  outline  of  the  scheme  and  the  manner  in  "which 
the  Department  is  prepared  to  expend  the  funds.':.  W& 
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began  in  May  or  June,  next  month  we  will  consider 
those  schemes.  Every  year  we  get  a little  earlier,  per- 
haps it  will  be  July  this  year,  but  usually  in  August 
these  outline  schemes  are  laid  before  the  Agricultural 
Board,  and  explained  to  them  in  detail  with  a state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  money  which  it  is  estimated 
■will  be  required  from  the  Department’s  funds  (1)  to 
meet  the  cost  of  central  administration,  and  (2)  to 
meet  the  Department’s  contribution  to  the  funds  of 
the  local  committee.  When  the  necessary  funds  have 
been  voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board  a conference  at 
the  Department’s  offices  of  secretaries  of  County  Com- 
mittees has  usually  been  held  to  discuss  any  new  pro- 
vision in  the  schemes,  and  to  arrange  dates  for  meet- 
ings of  the  local  committees,  at  which  one  of  the  De- 
partment’s inspectors  attends  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging details  of  the  programme  and  finances  for  the 
ensuing  agricultural  year.  As  soon  as  each  County 
Committee  has  decided  what  schemes  they  will  put 
into  operation,  the  secretary  notifies  the  Department, 
who  then  intimate  their  approval,  as  well  as  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  contribution  for  the  year.  Where  the 
secretary  and  County  Committee  are  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  county  the  work  is  usually  in  full  swing 
in  October,  except  of  course  such  sections  of  it  as  de- 
pend on  the  seasons.  County  Committees  of  Agricul- 
ture meet  as  a rule  once  a month.  As  already  stated, 
a representative  of  the  Department  always  attended 
the  first  meetings  and  subsequent  ones  as  often  as 
possible.  Two  sets  of  minutes  of  proceedings  at  these 
meetings  are  forwarded  to  the  Department ; one 
general  and  one  financial.  Take  the  County 
Antrim,  the  rate  is  a halfpenny  in  the  £, 
estimated  to  produce  £1,255,  there  is  an  unexpended 
balance  from  last  year  of  £760,  that  is  a total  avail- 
able for  the  year  of  £2,015  ; then  the  amount  from  the 
rates  set  aside  for  live  stock  in  agricultural  schemes  is 
£1,403,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  £2,015  they  set  aside 
£1,403  for  agricultural  purposes.  Then  they  proceed 
to  set  out  the  agricultural  instructions,  the  salary  of 
the  instructor,  his  expenses  on  experiments,  then  they 
have  agricultural  classes  showing  the  towns  at  which 
these  are  to  be  held,  and  the  total  amount  set  aside 
for  that  purpose.  The  same  way  with  poultry  in- 
struction, the  salary  of  the  instructor,  his  expenses, 
egg  stations,  premiums  for  stock  birds,  contributions 
towards  poultry  houses,  contributions  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  birds,  rent  of  farms,  and  so  on.  Butter-making, 
that  is  a scheme  they  don’t  have,  is  struck  out. 
They  have  a certain  amount  of  pioneer  lectures,  cot- 
tages and  farm  prizes,  flax,  a grant  for  administering 
the  Fertilizers  and  Food  Stuffs  Act,  and  a special 
scheme  for  a small  breed  of  horses  in  their  own  county, 
and  so  on,  each  two  pages  of  that  book  is  a county, 
and  the  whole  thirty-three  are  there. 

1294.  What  period  does  that  cover? — The  agricul- 
tural year,  which  will  end  in  September  next ; it  is 
the  current  year.  We  have  a little  difficulty  in  our 
finances  ; we  cannot  make  them  up  to  the  31st  March, 
because  we  are  in  the  middle  of  our  work  then,  and  we 
always  go  by  the  agricultural  year.  That  is  an  aver- 
age county;  we  have  better  counties  to  work  with 
and  worse.  The  general  minutes  deal  with  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  past  and  the  ensuing  month,  and  reso- 
lutions involving  changes  in  or  fresh  expenditure 
under  the  schemes  for  which  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment is  sought.  The  financial  minutes  contain 
a statement  of  payments  ordered  to  be  made,  and  are 
accompanied  by  the  actual  accounts.  When  the  De- 
partment have  examined  and  satisfied  themselves  as 
to  the  correctness  of  these  accounts  they  signify  this 
fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  forward 
their  proportion  of  the  cost  to  the  local  treasurer.  In 
the  early  years  the  Department  paid  one-half  the 
cost  of  each  piece  of  work,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  the  poorer  counties,  where  their  propor- 
tion was  increased  to  five-ninths  of  ' the  cost.  At 
present,  and  for  the  last  two  years,  the  Department’s 
contribution  has  been  three-fifths  of  the  actual  cost 
•of  each  scheme  undertaken  in  the  poorer  counties, 
and  five-ninths  in  all  others.  That  is  to  say  for  every 
■20s.  the  poorer  counties  pay  the  Department'  pays 
30s.,  and  in  the  better  off  counties  for  every  20s. 
the  county  pays  the  Department  pays  25s.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  payments  do  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  Department’s  contribution 
to  the  work  done  in  connection  with  county  schemes. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  live  stock 
schemes,  which  I shall  discuss  later,  the  Department 
its  Department  is  prepared  to  expend  the  funds.  We 


veterinary  surgeons  who  act  at  the  local  mare  shows, 
of  which  there  are  about  150  held  annually,  as1  well 
as  the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  judges  in  connection 
with  the  award  of  prizes  for  good  farming  and  well- 
kept  cottages.  The  Department  also  pay  the  whole 
salary  of  itinerant  instructors  in  agriculture,  the  cost 
of  pioneer  lectures,  and  of  special  local  investigations 
and  inquiries.  The  question  of  adjusting  expendi- 
ture of  the  Department’s  endowment  so  that  each 
county  will  receive  its  fair  proportion  is  one  which 
has  received  a great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
necessity  for  limiting  the  amount  of  the  Department’s 
contribution,  and  the  funds  of  County  Committees 
is  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  since  owing  to  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  thirty-three  counties,  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  any  one  Committee  to 
advantageously  spend  much  more  than  what  might 
be  regarded  as  its  normal  income  from  the  rates  and 
from  the  Department.  For  example,  nearly  every 
county  has  been  ready  to  employ  the  services  of  an 
agricultural  instructor,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  de- 
mand for  such  officers,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  available  up  to  the  present,  several  Com- 
mittees have  been  unable  to  undertake  expenditure 
under  this  head.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  the 
rate  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  committees, 
while  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Department’s  en- 
dowment has  been  retained  and  invested  for  the  pur- 
poses of  erecting  and  equipping  agricultural  institu- 
tions. I may  here  explain  how  the  Board’s  votes  for 
the  County  Committees  are  distributed  and  dealt  with. 
For  example,  in  the  Live  Stock  Schemes,  the  only 
schemes  which  all  the  committees  are  spending  funds 
upon,  and  in  connection  with  which  several  com- 
mittees are  spending  their  maximum.  The  vote  for 
live  stock  improvement  is  made  annually  in  August 
and  amounts  to  the  sum  which  the  Department  esti- 
mate may  be  usefully  spent  on  this  form  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  sum  voted  is  a round 
figure,  and  is  usually  about  £15,OOQ  per  annum.  The 
division  is  made  by  the  Department  on  the  basis  of 
the  valuation  of  the  county  as  well  as  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  the  county.  The  mean  o'f 
these  two  is  taken,  and  with  this  division  in  their 
hands  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  meet  the 
County  Committees  in  September,  when  they  make  up 
their  finances  for  the  agricultural  year.  The  in- 
spector is  instructed  to  keep  each  committee  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  share  of  the  vote,  but  he  is  also 
instructed  that  he  is  not  to  jeopardise  the  schemes  by 
insisting  on  the  committee  accepting  their  exact  pro- 
portion. The  Department  know  well  that  the  sum 
voted  is  more  than  can  actually  be  spent  by  the  com- 
mittees owing  to  the  collective  demand  of ' so ' many 
bodies  on  the  available  number  of  high-class  sires. 
Nevertheless,  several  County  Committees,  desiring  to 
get  as  much  out  of  the  Department  as  possible,  insist 
upon  having  a larger  share  set  aside  than  they  are 
entitled  to.  If  this  excess  is  not  unreasonable,  the 
Department  sanction  the  allocation,  and  it  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  some  of  the  counties  were 
able  to  spend  it  all.  As  soon  as  the  Department  are 
satisfied  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  each 
scheme  they  notify  secretaries  of  committees  that  pay- 
ments may  be  made.  A return  of  all  payments 
made  by  the  County  Committee  is  submitted  to'  the 
Department  immediately  after  each  meeting.'  The 
amount  of  the  Department's  contribution  is'  then  de- 
termined and  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  of  thev  com- 
mittee. Suppose  £1,000  is  set  aside,  the  Department 
does  not  necessarily  give  £1,000  ; it  gives  five-ninths 
of  the  total  expenditure,  and  the  Department  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  rates  and  the  endowment. 
The  County  Committee  will  say,  “ If  you  won’t  allow 
us  tp,  spend  the  endowment  allow  us  to  spend  the 
rates.”  The  Department  consider  the  Tates  and  the 
endowment  as  the  property  of  the  County'  Committee, 
and  do  not  insist  too  strictly  on  that  point.  It  will 
be  seen  then  that  the  expenditure  of  the  grdater  part 
of  the  Department’s  endowment  is  in  the  hands  of 
local  authorities.  I will  submit  here  a synopsis  (pro- 
duced). It  is  an  extract  from  the  forms  that  I have 
sent  round  showing  the  amount  set  aside  by  each 
county.  You  will  see  the  name  of  the  scheme  at  the 
head,  and  you  will  see  where  certain  counties  have 
omitted  to  include  the  scheme  for  the  year,  and 
from  this  you  will  see  that  the  total  sums  set  aside 
for  this  year  by  these  local  authorities  for  agricultural 
purposes  was  £81,667.  Of  the  £81,667,  the  amount 
which  the  Department  have  promised  to  recoup  the 
authorities  is  £49, 000,  just  £50,000.  If  the  County 
L 2 
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Committees  had  adopted  all  the  schemes  the  amount 
would  have  been  just  £55,000.  That  is  the  sum 
which  you  may  take  it  has  now,  to  some  extent,  passed 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Board.  The 
Agricultural  Board  is  bound  to  vote  that  annually  in 
future,  and  no  Council,  Board  or  Department  could 
lceep  it  from  the  Committees,  so  that  accounts  for  a 
very  large  slice  of  the  Department’s  endowment  which 
is  administered  by  the  people  themselves,  and  over 
which  the  Department  have  certainly  some  control,  but 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Agricultural 
Board  to  have  anything  to  do.  All  the  Agricultural 
Board  can  do  would  be  to.  vote  the  total  sum ; they 
may  insist  upon  the  absolute  allocation  by  counties, 
but  once  it  pays  into  the  hands  of  the  County  Com- 
mittees this  £50,000,  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board,  and  although  it  is  not  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Department,  the  Department  dare  not, 
and  do  not,  insist  upon  any  very  stringent  regula- 
tions. 

1295.  Supposing  the  Board  thought  some  county  was 
misusing  the  fund,  they  could  withhold  it  ? — They 
could,  but  public  opinion  and  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture would  never  tolerate  such  a thing ; I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  that  £55,000  has  now  gone  to  the 
local  authorities  and  can  never  be  recalled,  and  must 
be  paid  annually. 

1296.  What  I meant  was  that  although  the  total 
probably  would  have  to  be  spent  in  some  way  or  other 
on  local  authorities,  could  they  not  in  a particular 
case,  if  they  disapproved  of  the  application  of  the 
money  by  the  local  authority,  could  they  not  with- 
hold the  whole  or  portion  of  the  grant  ?— Certainly 
they  could  ; they  have  the  power. 

1297.  But  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  exer- 
cise it? — It  would. 

1298.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  not  the  money  gone  to 
them  ? — No. 


1299.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  the  money  is  only  paid  on 
approved  schemes? — And  work  actually  done. 

1300.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  refunded  on  vouchers?— 
Yes,  the  vouchers  they  send  up. 

1301.  (Chairman).—  Supposing  there  was  a serious 
■diflerence  of  opinion  between  the  Department  and  a 
particular  county,  and  that  the  Department  thought 
the  county  was  misusing  its  funds,  would  the  Depart- 
ment be  helpless?— Simply  the  Agricultural  Board 
would  not  vote  the  rest  of  the  money. 

°tek  «- 

. 1303.  (Mr.  Brown). — Even  our  own  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Department  ?— The  Depart- 

ZZ  JIT+TY  close  scrutiny  over  the  ac- 

°J  th®  local  authority.  Every  pennv  of  every 
scheme  has  to  come  before  us,  and  is  examined  in 
our  office.  The  accounts  themselves  have  to  be  sent  up 
and  of  course  the  Department  have  often  to  find  fault 
with  a county  for  extravagant  expenditure.  One  of 
the  most  common  forms  of  expenditure  is  giving  enor- 
Tney  *°  the  local  P^ss  for  advertise- 
usefnl'  lr!  a,c<mntJ7  like  Ireland  it  is  very 

useful  and  desirable  to  have  the  local  press  favourable7 

"dPS“t,raf>‘  t “i  °thr sSdtfc 

h,or  “• th,J'  wiu  p«blish 

Zn.wS  ’ “ “ or  mo™.  "U'k,  of  rants, 

!#§= 

where  friction  sometimes  arise.  1 4 “ 8 

get  your  mcjy  1?,,ch“Slid  ?«»  won't 

power  of  tefnLg8  “™„Tr  . h"r  «» 

els',  th»  Com^tS 


I wanted  to  make  clear  is  that  while  the  Department- 
has  a check  on  this  money,  the  Agricultural  Board 
could  not  possibly  have  it  unless  they  attended  meet 
ings  of  the  County  Committees,  or  attended  at  this 
office  and  examined  the  accounts. 

1305.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — Your  representative  iB 
quently  at  the  County  Committees? — He  is  very  fte. 
quently  at  the  meetings,  and  is  always  there  if  there 
is  any  trouble,  and  always  at  the  first  meeting  of  the- 
year. 

1306.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  when  the  financial' 
scheme  is  adopted  ? — Yes,  always ; the  County  Com- 
mittee would  hardly  know  how  to  proceed  in  the  first 
year. 

1307.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  would  ask  for  him  to  be  sent 
down  if  he  did  not  come? — The  County  Committees 
are  always  asking  us  to  come  down  to  their  meeting, 
for  special  cases  ; we  are  in  very  close  personal  rela- 
tions with  these  men  ; they  are  all  known  personally 
to  us.  The  last  form  I sent  round  shows  the  alloca- 
tions. The  point  which  will  concern  the  Agricultural 
Board  is  the  allocation  of  the  sum  annually  voted 
among  the  counties.  The  detailed  expenditure  I be- 
lieve,  they  cannot  go  into,  as  the  supervision  of  this, 
must  be  left  to  the  Department,  who,  if  they  use  their' 
control  unreasonably,  will  very  soon  be  brought  to  task 
either  by  the  Board,  who  are  themselves  members  of 
County  Committees,  and  to  whom  the  local  representa- 
tives would  complain  if  they  were  being  improperly 
treated  as  regards  funds,  or  by  the  County  Com- 
mittees themselves.  It  is  just  there  where  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  is  a very  effective  check  upon  the 
operations  of  the  Department.  If  we  were  to  arbi- 
trarily do  things  that  were  wrong  there  would  be  n 
resolution  before  the  Council  of  Agriculture  for  cer- 
tain. In  the  case  of  the  improvement  of  live  stock 
on  which  every  County  Committee  has  spent  money,  it. 
was  foreseen  from  the  outset  that  it  would  be  quite- 
impossible  for  the  Committees  to  obtain  a sufficient 
number  of  high-class  sires  for  their  purposes  until  the 
schemes  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number 
of  breeders  of  the  class  of  stock  required.  The-  amount 
spent  by  County  Committees  has  steadily  increased  in. 
every  section  of  the  work,  and  we  have  now  arrived’ 
at  a stage  when,  owing  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  the- 
.Department  s savings,  a limit  will  have  to  be  put  to- 
the  expansion  of  certain  schemes,  particularly  in  those 
counties  where  most  progress  lias  been  made.  The. 
Agricultural  Board,  recognising  the  difficulties  whieht 
confronted  the  Department  in  dividing  their  funds-, 
among  counties,  have  not  hitherto  insisted  on  a very 
exact  division  of  moneys  among  counties  propor- 
tionately to  valuation  or  on  any  other  basis.  They 
have  been  satisfied  so  long  as  the  estimates  were  not 
exceeded,  a nd  so  long  as  no  County  Committee  re- 
ceived funds  greatly  in  excess  of  their  share  of  the 
vote.  The  Board  have  already  gone  into  the  question 
of  expenditure  by  provinces,  and  at  their  next  meet- 
ing  the  question  of  expenditure  by  counties  will  be- 
considered  They  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  the- 

l?ear  bee*?  ^tending  to  go,  more  closely  into  that: 
’ and  KSt  year  1 intended-  to  have  had  at 
to  ;nlPre?ared1last  Au^  bnt  at  that  time,  owing' 
I could  not  have  the  necessary  documents- 
P f T ' During  the  year  I have  prepared  tltenr, 

a P°sition  to.plaee  before  the-Agri- 
the  -exact  8um  that  has  been  spent  by 
nd  ifl^Tl466  in  the  five  a half  years,. 
W • 1 be.  for.the  Agricultural  Board  to  say 
more  to  +1?  *utu/e  *t  he  necessary  to  give  a little- 
oerhans  ha?e  n,0t  be0n  able  to  sPen<I  it,  and' 

Seal  -PtW  ™4if  ,l6SS  t0  tbose  who  have  sPent  3 g™4 
tural’ Board  t jb+  a Patter  entirely  for  the  Agricul- 
is  W of  d6termire'  In  the  Department’s  offices 
chennea  m-i0!186’  a,  8tatement  of  the  amount  of  the- 
sums  do  Zf,  ° eacb  County  Committee,  but  these- 
the  whole  rn6+r^w4’  aS  P have  a,ready  pointed  out, 
count^  The  tnb.Utl0n  °f  the  Department  to  the- 
fore  2?  6XaC*  suma  for  the  current  year  are  be- 
fore me,  and  can  be  put  in  as  evidence. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  MAY  31st,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Ken  elm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary . 


Professor  J.  R.  Campbell  further  examined. 


1308.  (Chairman). — Let  us  go  on  from  where  you 
stopped  iast  night? — I had  gone  over  the  question  of 
the  nature,  at  all  events,  of  the  initial  procedure,  the 
division  of  the  work,  and  the  relations  with  local 
authorities.  Then  I wish  to  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
question  of  agricultural  education.  Of  all  the  agricul- 
tural problems  which  the  Department  have  had  to  solve, 
that  of  gradually  leading  Irish  farmers  to  appreciate 
an  education  for  their  sons,  who  are  to  succeed  them, 
has  been  the  most  difficult  and  has  received  the  most 
attention.  It  did  not  require  a prolonged  study  of  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  to  show  that  there 
are  good  reasons  why  it  would  be  impracticable  to,  at 
once,  introduce  methods  which  have  proved  successful 

« in  other  countries.  I must  refer  here  to  some  of  these 
reasons.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  provi- 
sion made  in  Ireland  for  agricultural  education  before 
the  creation  of  the  Department.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
up  to  that  time  such  education  was  provided  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

1309.  In  primary  schools? — In  primary  and  other 
schools.  At  one  time  agricultural  education  was 
given  at  a large  number  of  public  institutions,  and  at 
national  schools.  Ac  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Department,  for  one  reason  or  another,  all  these  insti- 
tutions had  been  abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Albert  Training  Institute,  Glasnevin,  and  the  Munster 
Institute,  Cork.  Instruction  had  also  been  given  up 
to  that  time  in  thirty-eight  national  schools  oy  national 
teachers  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Albert  Institu- 
tion, and  who  usually  worked  a farm  in  connection 
with  the  school.  The  Albert  Institution  and  the 
Munster  Institute  were  handed  over  to  the  Department, 
who  were,  however,  precluded  from  giving  agricultural 
instruction  in  national  schools.  The  Commissioners 
had  ceased  to  teach  agriculture  in  these  schools,  wheif 
the  Department  took  over  the  work. 

1310.  Do  you  mean  that  the  taking  over  of  the  work 

by  the  Department  had  the  effect  of  checking  whatever 
agricultural  education  there  was  in  the  country? — 
That  was  prior  to  my  coming  to  Ireland.  I am  not 
sure  what  the  feeling  was  but  instruction  was 
given 

1311.  And  ceased  to  be  given  ? — Then  it  ceased,  and 
the  only  thing  that  remained  were  these  two  institu- 
tions. 

1312.  (Mr.  Brown). — Tell  us,  in  a general  way, 
where  the  thirty-eight  schools  were? — They  were 
scattered  over  the  country.  I have  a copy  of  the 
National  Board’s  Report  on  the  subject. 

1313.  How  many  were  there  in  each  province? — I 
am  really  not  able  to  give  you  that ; it  is  in  the  report 
of  the  National  Commissioners;  it  was  a subject  in 
which  I was  not  interested. 

1314.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  in  the  last  report  of  the 
National  Board  ? — Yes ; the  last  report. 

1315.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Gill  refers  us  to  the  Recess 
Committee’s  Report  in  its  new  edition,  page  7. 

Witness. — At  the  two  institutions,  I am  now  going 
to  deal  with,  which  were  handed  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  to  the  Department, 
there  were  at  each  two  courses  in  the  year,  one  for 
female  and  one  for  male  students;  hence  the  equip- 
ment was  designed  for  teaching  alternate  courses  of 
practical  agriculture  to  young  men  and  domestic 
economy  to  girls.  The  scientific  instruction  at  Glas- 
nevin took  the  form  of  a number  of  lectures  on  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  and  Veterinary  Science  by 
specialists  from  the- city  who  were  not,  however,  agri- 


culturalists. There  were  no  laboratories,  and  there-  May  31,1906. 
fore  no  practical  instruction  in  the  sciences  underlying  p . ~ T 
agriculture.  The  course  extended  over  a period  of  R.  Canrobeil 
about  six  months.  I direct  attention  to  these  facts  v 

as  it  will  enable  the  Committee  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culty to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  has 
already  referred,  viz.,  the  want  of  trained  Irishmen  to 
enable  the  Department  to  immediately  establish  and 
staff  agricultural  institutions.  Another  factor  which 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  devising  a system 
of  agricultural  education  is  the  fact  that  in  Ireland 
there  is  an  extraordinary  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men  of  the  country  to  escape  from  farm  life. 

Their  early  education  is  almost  always  directed  to- 
wards fitting  them  for  occupations  of  a wholly  different 
character,  and  the  brightest  of  the  family  receives  an 
education,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  son  who  is  to- 
succeed  the  father.  The  occupier  of  the  land,  himself,, 
is  not  always  a man  of  education,  nor  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  its  advantages  except  as  a means 
of  his  son’s  obtaining  employment  elsewhere. 

To  induce  the  farmer,  therefore,  to  make  some  sacrifice-- 
to  give  the  son,  who  is  to  succeed  him  in  the  holding,  a 
technical  education  suitable  to  his  calling  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all  to  convince  him  of  its  advantages.  It  ■ 
is  impracticable  to  bring  the  farmer  himself  to  school, 
and  therefore  the  only  way  he  can  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture  is 
by  sending  round  instructors  to  give  lectures  in  the 
evenings ; to  visit  holdings  during  the  day  and  discuss  • 
privately  with  the  occupier  the  various  problems  which 
confront  him  in  his  practice.  Such  an  officer,  if  he 
is  armed  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  his  business, 
both  scientific  and  practical,  rarely  fails  to  convince  - 
a farmer  of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  been  more 
successful  had  he  received  an  agricultural  education, 
and  that  it  is  to  his  son’s  advantage  that  he  should 
be  given  one.  Such  work  I need  not  point  out  is,  how- 
ever, slow,  and  even  in  the  most  progressive  countries  • 
requires  patience  and  determined  perseverance.  It  is-- 
a universal  experience  that  the  more  highly  educated, 
capable,  and  progressive  the  farmer,  the  more  he  appre- 
ciates technical  education,  and  desires  it.  With  the- 
agriculture  of  Ireland  in  a backward  condition,  where- 
the  smartest  sons  forsake  the  land,  where  the  holdings- 
are  often  too  small  to  be  economically  managed,  where 
the  farmers’  financial  resources  are  very  limited, 
where  a system  of  agricultural  credit,  often  of  the 
worst  possible  description,  exists,  and  where  the  people 
have  been  taught  that  improvement  of  their  land  may 
mean  an  increase  in  rent,  the  Committee  will,  I think, 
realise  that  the  Department  has  very  real  difficulties  to, 
face. 

In  this  connection  I may  instance  one  further  aspect 
of  the  case.  There  are,  in  Ireland,  500,000  holdings,  of 
which  250,000  may  be  taken  as  under  twenty  statute 
acres  in  extent.  I believe  about  three-fifths  of  all  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  are  crowded  on  to  a fourth  of 
the  land.  The  owners  of  such  holdings  are,  of  course, 
quite  unable  to  pay  anything  like  the  cost  of  a special 
education;  all  that  can  be  expected  of  them  is  that 
they  contribute  a small  fraction  of  it.  With  these 
considerations  before  them  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  therefore  been  : 

(1.)  To  provide  at  one  central  institution  the  highest 
form  of  technical  education  for  the  training  of  men 
who  are  to  become  teachers  and  specialists  in  agricul- 
ture. This  has  been  done  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  connection  with  the  farm  and  College  at 
Glasnevin; 
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v2.)  To  provide  at  least  one  liigh-class  agricultural 
college  which  would  form  a stepping-stone  to  men  de- 
sirous of  entering,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  as 
well  as  men,  the  sons  of  well-to-do  farmers,  who  wish 
for  an  education  to  enable  them  to  manage  their  own 
farms,  and  men  who  desire  to  become  creamery 
managers,  or  who  wish  to  have  a special  training  to 
fit  them  as  horticultural  or  poultry  experts,  stewards, 
land  agents,  or  other  occupations  in  connection  with 
Agriculture.  This  has  been  provided  at  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin. 

(3.)  To  provide  provincial  institutions  at  which 
young  men  who  can  be  spared  from  the  farm  for  one  . 
year  can  be  taken  in  as  apprentices  and  taught  agri-' 
■culture,  both  practical  and  technical,  at  a fee  propor- 
tionate to  their  means.  This  work,  which  had  to  be 
■delayed  until  teachers  were  trained,  is  now  in  progress 
at  three  such  institutions,  and  the  provision  of  others 
is  in  contemplation. 

1316.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Where  are  those  institutions? 
—One  is  in  Co.  Cork,,  one  is  in  Ulster,  at  Ballyhaise, 
and  the  other  is  at  Athenry,  in  the  West. 

1317.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  at  Clonakilty  in  Cork? — 
•Clonakilty. 

(4.)  To  provide  winter  schools  of  agriculture  where 
the  sons  of  farmers  could  obtain  technical  training  at 
•small  expense  during  the  winter  months,  when  they 
•can  best  be  spared  from  farm  work.  Twenty-three 
•such  schools  were  started  last  winter  in  eleven  counties, 
-where  progress  had  already  been  made  with  itinerant 
instruction. 

1318.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  is  the  normal  length  of 
■courses  in  the  winter  schools  ? — I am  going  to  state 
each  of  these  just  briefly. 

(5).  To  provide  one  central  higher  institution  for 
the  training  of  women  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  of  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
women  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  farmyard, 
as,  for  example,  dairying  and  poultry-keeping.  This 
provision  has  been  made  at  the  Munster  Institute, 


(6.)  To  provide  agricultural  education  for  girls  at 
residential  and  any  schools  of  domestic  economy.  This 
has  been  done  at  a'  number  of  institutions,  while  the 
equipment  of  others  is  under  consideration. 

(7.)  To  provide  in  each  county  instruction  and  ad- 
vice for  the  existing  farmers  and  their  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters,  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  other 
means  of  acquiring  information,  by  a system  of 
itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
dairying,  poultry-keeping,  and  bee-keeping. 

Thus  the  Department  have  laid  the  basis  of  a 
graduated  system  of  agricultural  education  by  means 
of  which  the  youth  who  is  inspired  with  the  work  of  the 
itinerant  instructor  may  be  able  to  obtain  education 
in  the  local  winter  school  of  agriculture,  from  which 
he  may  graduate  to  the  provincial  agricultural  school, 
thence  to.  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  or  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  according  to  his  circumstances  and 
hrs  education,  and  equip  himself  for  the  highest  offices 
in  connection  with  agriculture  which  the  country  has 
to  bestow. 

One  important  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  viz.,  that  the  education  of 
the  agricultural  student  must  be  accelerated  when  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  of  practical  science  in  the 
secondary  schools  provided  under  the  Technical  Instru- 
tion  Scheme  comes  to  be  more  and  more  felt.  It  may, 
I think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  boy  who  has  had 
a training  m practical  science  in  the  secondary  school 
will  benefit  more  by  his  attendance  at  the  lectures  and 
demonstrations  of  the  Agricultural  Instructor,  at  the 
ciasses  in  the  winter  schools,  and  at  the  provincial 
institutions,  than  the  boy  who  goes  to  these  without 
this,  preliminary  training. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Gill,  in  his  evidence,  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  technical  instruction  to  the  agricul- 
tural’ l that  is  one  point  where,  of  course,  the 

agricultural  branch  relies  on  the  technical  instruction 

r^LP;Trmg-  fclIef,.students  who  are  afterwards 
to  attend  these  institutions.  Now,  I shall  briefly 
touch  upon  each  of  these  institutions.  As  I have 
already  indicated,  my  first  duty  on  joining  the  De- 
partment in  August,  1900,  was  to  study  the  state  of 

tion  to  the  Department  was  that  a Faculty  of  Agricul- 
Science  established  in  the  Royif  CoUege  of 

a to  Maid 


1320.  And  you  came  from  ? — I camo  from  the  York, 
shire  College,  Leeds.  The  Committee  has  alreadv 
heard  a good  deal  about  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
from  the  Secretary  and  from  the  Vice-President.  I 
also  recommended  that  scholarships  should  be  provided 
to  encourage  young  Irishmen  to  study  there,  and  so 
fit  them  for  work  in  connection  with  the  Department's 
schemes.  My  recommendations  to  the  Department 
under  this  head  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  Vice. 
President  and  the  Secretary.  No  time  was  lost  in 
establishing  the  Faculty.  In  October,  1900,  nine 
young  men,  all  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  were  enrolled.  Every  year  since  then  a 
fresh  number  of  scholarships  have  been  offered  to  the 
same  class  of  student.  Twenty-one  men  have  been  so 
trained,  and  are  now  employed  on  the  Department's 
programme,  and  thirty-five  holders  of  agricultural 
scholarships  are  at  present  in  the  College,  all  of  whom 
will,  I hope,  with  others  to  be  trained  in  subsequent 
years,  do  useful  service  to  the  country  in  the  cause  of 
agricultural  education. 

1321.  (Mr.  Micks).—  You  employ  all  that  are 
trained? — Every  one  of  the  twenty-one. 

1322.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Are  there  at  present  thirty- 
five,  distributed  over  how  many  years  ? — Three  years. 

1323.  (Chairman). — Is  the  natural  result  of  this 
training  that  they  become  themselves  teachers  or  go 
back  to  practical  life? — At  the  present  time  everyone 
of  them  is  picked  up  by  county  committees.  There 
are  appointments  waiting  for  double  the  number  that 
are  employed.  I may  say  all  these  men  are  there  with 
scholarships ; there  are  also  a few  paying  students. 

1324.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  all  have  had  practical 
experience  of  agriculture  before  coming  there?— They 
are  all  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  practical  agri-  i 
culture.  Of  these  thirty-five  scholarships,  fifteen  are 
provided  by  the  Treasury  out  of  the  annual  vote  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  remainder  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  Board. 

1325.  (Mr.  Broicn). — How  many  are  offered  each 
year? — We  have  always  been  able  to  give  as  many 
scholarships  as  we  could  get  really  good  men  to  take 
them  up.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Board  specific  sums 
have  been  mentioned,  but  as  a rule  the  Agricultural 
Board  have  been  so  anxious  and  willing  to  see  the  De- 
partment doing  all  they  could  to  train  these  men  that 
they  have  been  very  free  with  their  grants  for  this 
purpose. 

1326.  (Chairman). — What  are  the  scholarships 
worth? — Free  education  and  £1  Is.  a week  during 
residence,  unless  in  the  case  of  a few  who  are  main- 
tained now  at  Glasnevin.  The  health  of  these 
students  broke  down,  and  we  rather  feared  they  were 
not  quite  looking  after  themselves  properly  in  the 
city,  and  we  have  since  made  provision  at  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  where  we  can  house  some  of  these 
ourselves,  but  they  look  after  them.  In  these  cases  we 
give  them  free  maintenance  and  a sum  of  money  to  buy 
books,  and  don’t  get  the  guinea  a week.  All  those  who 
live  in  the  city  get  £1  Is.  a week.  It  is  on  exactly  the 
same  lines  as  the  system  adopted  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  in  London — South  Kensington. 

1327.  How  many  have  you  actually  residing  at  Glas- 
nevin ? — Ten  out  of  thirty-five.  The  application  for 
them  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  has 
taken  a few  years  for  the  youth  of  the  country  to 
realise  their  opportunities  and  the  opening  which  the 
Department  has  created ' for  teachers  of  Agriculture. 
At  first  applications  were  received  from  .clerks,  un- 
successful candidates  for  the  Civil  Service,  students 
who  failed  to  pass  various  professional  examinations 
e.g.  Church,  Law,  Medicine,  and  such  like.  As  how- 
ever, the  programme  of  the  Department  is  becoming 
better  understood,  and  the  influence  of  the  winter  ana 
provincial  schools  of  agriculture  is  being  felt,  it  may 
be  fairly  anticipated  that  a better  class  of  candidate 
will  come  forward  year  by  year. 

1328.  Is  there  any  limit  of  age  ? — Eighteen  to 
thirty.  The  course  at  the  Royal  College  ex- 
tends over  three  years— the  session  lasting  frpm 
October  to  June.  In  the  first  year  the  subjects  studied 
are  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  drawing ; .second 
year,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  with  their  application 
to.  agriculture,  surveying,  and  veterinary  hygiene! 
third  year,  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  agri- 
cultural bacteriology,  and  engineering.  • Owing  to.  the 
lack  of  proper  accommodation,  and  pending  the  com; 
pletion  of  the  new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection, 
part  of  the  course  is  given  at  the  Albert  Agricultural 
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College,  Glasnevin.  Those  who  are  studying  agricul- 
tural chemistry  have  to  go  out  there  regularly  every 
day  and  take  their  course  in  the  laboratory  there  until 
these  laboratories  are  built,  there  being  no  provision 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

The  Department  do  not  consider  a three  years’ 
course  sufficient  training  for  the  purposes  of  higher 
agricultural  education,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  ex- 
tend it  to  four  years.  Those  who  have  already  been 
trained  have  received  additional  instruction  by  special 
courses  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  the  continent  to  study  the  conditions  of  agri- 
culture and  agricultural  education  prevailing  there. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Department  place  a .high 
estimate  on  the  importance  of  a thorough  training. 
They  have  not,  so  far,  accepted  any  qualifications  as 
sufficient  except  their  own,  without  a special  examina- 
tion, or  a record  of  work  done. 

1329.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — An  examination  for  a diploma 
in  the  College  ? — No ; if  a man  gets  the  associate  pass 
at  our  examination  at  the  Royal  College  we  accept  that 
as  sufficient,  but  if  a man  applies  from  England,  it 
does  not  matter  what  degree  or  diploma  he  has,  he  has 
to  undergo  an  examination. 

1330.  (Mr.  Micks). — Who  examines  him  ? — I,  myself 
may,  or,  usually,  the  Chief  Inspector. 

1331.  (Chairman). — Examination  for  that,  if  he 
applies  for  a particular  post? — Yes. 

1332.  Not  a general  examination,  but  an  examina- 
tion for  that  particular  post  ? — Yes. 

1333.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  not  competitive? — No. 

1334.  (Chairman). — Do  many  whom  you  turn  out  in 
this  way  go  abroad  or  leave  Ireland  ? — Not  yet. 

1335.  You  get  appointments  for  them  here? — 
Immediately ; we  pay  them  rather  well,  otherwise  they 
would  leave  us;  there  is  a big  demand  elsewhere  for 
such  men. 

1336.  I daresay  a demand  has  arisen  in  England  ? — 
There  is  a big  demand  there,  but  a bigger  demand,  as 
I shall  show  you  presently,  in  other  countries.  The 
Albert  Agricultural  College.  At  the  time  this  institu- 
tion was  taken  over,  two  courses  of  instruction  were 
given  per  annum — one  for  women  in  domestic  economy 
and  dairying,  and  one  in  agriculture  for  men.  The 
drawbacks  to  such  an  arrangement  arc  obvious.  The 
staff  and  equipment  had  to  be  duplicated,  and  a six 
months’  course  in  agriculture  is  obviously  too  short 
for  a high  class  college.  The  Department,  recognising 
the  need  for  at  least  one  institution  at  which  young 
men  could  receive  a less  expensive  and  less  exhaustive 
course  than  that  given  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
decided  to  equip  the  Glasnevin  institution,  partly  as 
a preparatory  school  for  the  Royal  College,  and  partly 
to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  pay 
a fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  education,  and 
who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  an  agricultural  career. 

The  buildings,  erected  about  the  year  1854,  were 
almost  worn  out,  and  were  not  equipped  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas.  A scheme  for  their  reconstruction 
and  reorganisation,  on  the  lines  indicated,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Agricultural  Board,  who 'voted  funds  to 
make  the  following  alterations : the  old  lecture-room 
has  been  converted  into  a laboratory,  well  equipped  for 
the  teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry,  the  dining-room 
into  a study,  and  the  study  into  a common  room ; 
while  the  accommodation  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Principal’s  residence  for  the  use  of  the 
students  and  staff — the  Principal  having  been  accom- 
modated with  a new  house  erected  in  the  grounds.  A 
new  biological  laboratory,  dining  room,  dormitories, 
and  lavatories  have  also  been  added.  A water  supply 
has  been  provided  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  water  had  to  be  carted  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  establishment  has  been  lighted  by.  electricity. 
The  new.  outside  educational  facilities  include  work- 
shops for  the  teaching  of  wood  and  iron  work,  new 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  a poultry  department,  Src. 

I mention  these  because  objection  has  been  taken  to  the 
expenditure,  in  money,  on  this  institution.  When  it 
was  handed  over  to  the  Department  it  might  have 
seemed  a great  gift,  but  the  out-buildings  were  put  up 
in  1854.  We  found  the  walls  had  been  put  up 
hurriedly,  I believe,  because  the  Prince  Consort  was 
coming  to  Ireland  at  that  time.  Some  of  these  walls 
were  without  mortar  inside,,  and  we  were  unable  to 
build  on;  them,'  but  had  to  take  them  down  to  the  very 
foundations. 

The.  farm  consists  . of  170.  acres,  112  acres 
of  which  are  cropped  on  a eight  course  rotation  with 


crops  suitable  to  Ireland.  The  remainder  is  in  pasture 
on  which  are  kept  a herd  of  dairy  cows  and  a flock  of 
sheep.  The  farm  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  large 
Yorkshire  pigs,  and  there  has  recently  been  added  a 
small  valuable  herd  of  purebred  shorthorn  cattle.  The 
produce  of  both  classes  of  stock  are  sold,  or  given  out 
on  loan  to  breeders  of  pedigree  stock. 

The  students’  course  now  extends  throughout  the 
year,  during  which  they  are  taught  English,  mathe- 
matics, surveying,  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural 
botany,  agriculture  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  class 
room,  horticulture,  buttermaking,  poultry-keeping, 
bee-keeping,  and  manual  instruction  in  wood  work. 
The  students  devote  half  their  time  to  indoor  and  half 
to  outdoor  studies.  A resident  staff,  who  give  instruc- 
tion in  well-equipped  laboratories,  now  take  the  place 
of  the  former  system  of  lectures  by  visiting  masters. 

Twenty-five  free  scholarships  entitling  the  holder  to 
maintenance  and  education,  are  offered  per  annum. 
Farmers’  sons  pay  £25,  and  others  £60  per  annum. 

1337.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  paying  students 
have  you  ?— Eight  pay  £25,  and  two  pay  £60';  and  then 
there  are  ten  of  the  Royal  College  men. 

1338.  (Chairman).— -The  free  places  or  scholar- 
ships cover  all  this? — They  cover  everything.  I think 
that  is  very  liberal,  and  I don’t  quite  agree  with  the 
system  of  giving  these  free  places,  because  a student 
won’t  come,  he  says  “ Why  should  I come,  I'  will  wait 
until  next  year  for  a free  place.”  I have,  again  and 
again,  advised  the  Department -not  to  adhere  to  that 
system;  it  is  an  old  system. 

1339.  You  mean  there  ought  to  be  some  payment  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  some  payment,  as  I will  show  you  in 
an  instance  where  we  take  a fee  from  them  in  propor- 
tion .to  their  means  or  valuation,  but  as  long  as  there 
are  twenty-five  free  places  available  each  year  that  a 
boy  can  get  by  examination  why  should  he  pay  £25 ; he 
will  wait  until  next  year. 

1340.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  there  not  a great  many 
sons  of  small  farmers  who  never  could  pay  anything? 
— Never  could  pay  anything. 

1341.  Therefore  the  free  scholarships  would  suit 
them  ? — Yes.  When  we  get  our  system  properly 
organized  I'  should  like  to  see  these  sent  on  from  the 
local  schools. 

1342.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  the  twenty-five  do 
not  necessarily  consist  of  small  farmers’  sons  ? — 
Not  necessarily.  I think  if  he  is  the  son  of  an  Irish 
farmer,  whether  he  is  poor  or  rich,  he  may  get  a free 
place. 

1343.  (Chairman). — And  free  places  are  got  by  any- 
one between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  ? — No ; they 
must  be  seventeen ; we  have  not  put  a limit  the  other 
way., 

1344.  It  would  be  a limit  the  other  way  to  some  ex- 
tent ? — Yes. 

1345.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  not,  in  any  case,  a free 
place ; it  is  a scholarship  ; it  is  a distinction  to  get  in  ? 
— To  my  mind  it  is  not,  he  does  very  little  frr  it. 

1346.  How  does  he  get  it? — We  advertise  it;  of 
course  there  is  an  examination,  but  it  is  not  a serious 
examination  ; it  ought  not  to  be  called  a scholarship. 

1347.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  the  award  is  by  com- 
petition ? — Yes. 

1348.  (Chairman). — When  you  advertise  the  ex- 
amination, do  you  have  more  candidates  than  there  are- 
places?— Yes;  we  have  about  sixty  candidates  for 
twenty-five  places. 

1349.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  a one  year’s  course  ? — 
Yes;  and  then,  of  course,  the  remainder  of  the  sixty 
will  wait  until  next  year. 

1350.  (Chairman). — Until  they  become  superannuated, 
only  there  is  no  limit  for  superannuation? — Quite 
so.  As  I stated,  I think  my  argument  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  the  Department  that,  in  future,  it 
will  be  better  to  adopt  another  system  if  we  want  the 
institution  to  do  really  good  work.  And,  of  course,  I 
think,  when  we  do  get  our  local  institutions  all  in  work- 
ing order — we  only  began  last  year — we  shall  make  them 
really  scholarships,  and  get  them  from  these  locali 
schools. 

1351.  You  would  get  the  selection  done  for  you  be- 
fore they  come  up  for  examination  ? — Yes,  and  it  would 
be  a.  scholarship. 

1352.  You  don’t  wish  to  make  the  poor  farmer 

pay  anything . that  he  does  not  pay  now,  .but  you 
want  to  be  quite -..certain  you  will  get  . the  right 
people? — Quite  so.  ■ 


May  31,  1906. 
Professor  J. 

K.  Campbell. 
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1353.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  are  ten.  Royal  College 
of  Science  students  in  residence  at  Glasnevin ; if  these 
students  were  not  there  would  you  have  any  difficulty 
in  accommodating  ten  more  of  the  Glasnevin  type . 
No;  fifty  could  easily  be  put  up  at  Glasnevin,  I mean 
with  very  little  expenditure,  it  would  suit  sixty.  _ 

1354.  In  view  of  the  number  of  competitors— sixty 
for  twenty-five  place  just  now,  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  apparently  would  be  what,  is  caused  by 
having  to  accommodate  in  the  Glasnevin  dormitories 
ten  of  the  College  of  Science  students? — The  difficulty 
is  that  they  won’t  pay  the  fee;  sixty  applied,  but 
there  were"  only  twenty-five  free  places. 

1355.  And  the  whole  money  that  is  available,  other- 
wise than  supplied  by  the  £25  or  £60  fee,  is  used  by 
the  number  that  you  have  at  present  in  residence  ? Oh, 
yes,  there  is  an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishment. 

1356.  On  the  Parliamentary  estimates? — The 
Treasury  handed  over  a sum  of  £6,000  for  the  upkeep 
of  these  two  institutions,  and  that  goes  to  increase  our 
endowment. 

1357.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  the  expenses  are  paid. out 
of  the  endowment  ?— Yes ; that  has  now  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Board. 

1358.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  there  is  no  further 
elasticity ; you  would  have  to  get  other  funds  before 
you  can  admit  a larger  number  of  pupils  on  a free 
basis? — We  would;  of  course  the  Agricultural  Board 
would  give  more  if  we  thought  it  wise,  but  I think  it 
is  very  unwise. 

1359.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know  how  the  £6,000 
was  arrived  at  ? — I think  it  was  the  cost  of  the  institu- 
tions before  the  Department  took  them  over. 

1360.  When  they  were  non-effective — not  doing 
much  ? — They  always  did  a good  deal  at  those  places, 
but  it  was  a short  course  for  men  in  summer  and  schools 
for  girls  in  winter — six  weeks’  courses.  I have  said 
that  the  farm  and  institution  serve  purposes  other  than 
those  already  mentioned.  In  the  gardens  are  trained 
young  men,  the  best  of  whom  eventually  become 
itinerant  instructors  in  horticulture  under  the  local-, 
authorities.  They  are  admitted  as  apprentices,  and 
are  selected  on  the  result  of  an  examination,  due  regard 
being  had  to  their  previous  knowledge  of  practical 
gardening ; they  do  the  work  of  the  gardens  and 
•orchards,  and  receive  free  instruction  in  the  College. 
They  are  paid  at  the  Tate  from  18s.  to  25s.  per  week, 
and  reside  outside.  They  work  as  gardeners  but  have 
facilities  for  carrying  on  their  studies  in  the  College. 

1361.  (Chairman). — Paid  as  gardeners? — Yes,  and 
do  the  work  of  the  gardens  instead  of  labourers  and 
special  gardeners ; there  are,  at  present,  ten  such  stu- 
dents or  apprentices. 

1362.  In  other  respects  they  would  be  students? 
Yes,  but  they  live  outside ; they  get  from  18s.  to  25s. 
every  six  months  they  get  an  increase. 

1363.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  long  are  they  there? — 
They  go  on  until  they  are  qualified,  or  we  find  we 
cannot  educate  them.  In  some  cases  we  keep  them 
there  two  years.  In  some  cases  we  get  a really  good 
gardener,  who  knows  his  business,  and  we  let  him  off 
.to  county  work  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

1364.  (Chairman). — Have  they  hitherto  all  gone  to 
-vacant  posts  in  this  country  ? — Everyone  of  them. 

1365.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  a couple  of  minutes 
here — on  the  29th  August,  1901,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Board,  YoL  1,  page  60.  “Col.  Nolan 
asked  that  a return  should  be  prepared  showing  the 
subsequent  careers  of  pupils  who  had  passed  through 
the  Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin.  He  had  heard  it 
mentioned  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  men  educated 
there  had  taken  positions  outside  Ireland.  The  Vice- 
President  said  he  would  try  to  procure  the  returns 
suggested.”  On  November  15th,  1905,  Vol.  2,  page 

'200.  “Col.  Nolan  said  that  he  had  heard  that  many 
of  the  students  educated  at  Glasnevin  did  not  remain 
in  Ireland ; he  suggested  that  a return  should  be  pre- 
pared giving  some  indication  of  the  number  of  students 
that  left  the  country.  Col.  Nolan’s  suggestion  was 
-noted.  W as  such  a return  made  ? — We  have  tried ; no 
person  who  was  well  trained  by  the  Department  has 
left ; not  one,  but  what  has  become  of  a few  of  the  men 
who  were  there  before  we  took  up  the  place  I have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

1366.  Of  all  the  pupils  you  took  in  hand  since  the 
Act  started  in  1900,  none  of  them  have  left  the  coun- 
try?—Not  one;  they  could  not  get  such  good  posts 


out  of  Ireland  as  they  get  in  it.  There  are,  at  present 
ten  horticultural  students  in  training.  The  poultry 
department  serves  as  a centre  for  the  breeding  and  dis- 
tribution of  pure  bred  fowl  in  connection  with  the 
local  authorities’  schemes,  ami  is  being  utilised  for  the 
grading  up  of  egg  laying  strains  by  keeping  a register 
of  eggs  of  individual  birds.  It  is  a very  ambitions 
scheme  we  have  there,  and  one  into  which,  if  you  vjsj, 
the  place,  I should  like  you  to  inquire. 

1367.  (Chairman). — What  charge  do  you  make  lor 
the  eggs? — We  charge  4s.  a dozen  for  them;  but  we 
don’t  particularly  care  to  sell  them  because  we  would 
be  competing  with  other  people.  What  we  do  is  we 
are  trying  to  breed  up  from  particular  good  laying 
birds. 

1368.  I see  some  reference  to  the  charge  being  en 
cessive;  you  do  it  purposely  to  avoid  competition?— 
Oh,  yes ; since  we  have  started,  the  poultry  industry 
has  become  of  great  interest,  and  the  people  have 
started  all  round  and  put  money  into  the  concern  and 
are  selling  at  5s.  and  6s. ; we  dare  not  compete  with 
these  people ; it  would  be  unfair. 

1369.  You  put  your  price  Is.  and  2s.  or  so  above 
their  price? — Yes.  Our  object  is  to  encourage  other 
people  to  do  these  things,  and  they  are  doing  it  very 
rapidly,  and,  of  course,  they  would  not,  and  would 
have  a grievance  if  we  attempted  to  undersell  them. 

1370.  Still,  I suppose,  you  can  hardly  get  on  without 
selling,  to  some  extent? — We  could  not;  it  is  a public 
institution,  and  there  would  be  a grievance  of  we  did 
not,  so  that  one  has  to  do  the  best  one  can.  The  altera- 
tions to  these  buildings  have  not  all  been  completed' 
we  still  require  to  do  something  to  the  farm  buildings'; 
those  of  you  who  visit  the  place  will  see  that  some  of 
them  are  very  old. 

1371.  Are  the  farm  buildings  at  some  distance? 
— No,  just  beside.  When  these  have  been  com- 
pleted, I think  I may  safely  assert  that  the  equipment 
and  the  staff  and  programme  there  will  compare 
favourably  with  anything  that  is  in  Europe — certainly 
anything  I have  seen  in  Europe. 

1372.  (Mr.  Micks). — Up  to  Leeds  at  all  events?— 
Leeds  is  comparable  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

1373.  Then  it  is  not  a practical  institution  ?— Well, 
yes ; at  Leeds  we  had  a farm  as  well,  but  the  farm 
was  run  by  the  County  Council,  and  the  College  was 
under  a different  authority. 

1374.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  not  a school  in  which 

half  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  given  to  farm  work  as  in 
Glasnevin? — No.  This  is  really  of  a type  that  is 

known  all  over  the  Continent  as  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, as  distinct  from  a technical  high-class  college 
where  there  is  no  farm,  where  it  is  all  laboratory  work. 
Here  you  have  a fair  share  of  attention  given  to  both. 
Neither  is  it  a winter  school  where  it  is  all  technical 
work,  or  an  apprentice  school.  There  are  several  of 
these  colleges  in  Ireland. 

1375.  (Chairman).— -U  is  designed  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  training  an  actual  farmer  or  gardener 
as  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  teacher? — It  is  for 
both.  It  is  between  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
the  class  of  institution  I am  coming  to  deal  with  now 
where  the  pupils  are  really  apprentices,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  meant  as  a sort  of  sub-station  to  enable  young 
men  to  come  up  from  the  country  and  get  into  the 
Royal  College,  and  it  is  also  meant  as  an  institution 
where  men  who  want  training  of  that  kind  will  get  it 
in  Ireland,  .and  not  have  to  go  to  an  agricultural  col- 
lege  in  England.  Formerly  a man  would  have  to  goto 
an  English  college— several  Irishmen  did.  Now  it 
wont.be  necessary,  because  we  have  provided  one  in- 
stitution of  that  type,  but  only  one  on  the  ground  that 
the  Department  believe  that  one  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  that  kind.  There  will  be  a demand  for  an 
exactly  similar  class  of  institution  at  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  but  the  Department  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  in  Ireland  to  provide  such  education  at  more 
than  one  centre.  I will  now  turn  to  the  agricultural 
stations,  we  usually  call  them  stations  rather  than 
schools  at  which  apprentices  are  trained.  Of  these 
there  is  one  at  Ballyhaise,  Counity  Cavan,  one  at 
Athenry,  County  Galway,  and  one  at  Clonakilty, 
County  Cork.  While  I have  said  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  room  for  more  than  one  college  in  Ireland  of 
the  Glasnevin  type,  there  is  room  in  Ireland  for  a 
type  of  agricultural  institution  where  instruction  less 
technical  and  more  practical  can  be  given.  This  need 
the  Department  have  recognised  by  the  establishment 
of  these  three  agricultural  stations.  These  were  started 
at  practically  the  beginning  of  this  year.  As  soon  as 
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available  accommodation  has  been  taken  up,  and  as 
qualified  teachers  becorr...  available,  the  intention  is  to 
.start  similar  establishments  elsewhere,  and  we  are 
making  many  inquiries  with  regard  to  suitable  places 
in  other  districts.  It  is  a good  illustration  of  why 
rthe  work  of  the  Agricultural  Board  is  not  made  public, 
as  otherwise  we  would  have  great  difficulty  in  nego- 
tiating for  these  sites  if  these  matters  were  made  pub- 
lic. At  these  institutions  are  taken  in  as  apprentices 
-only  such  youths  as  are  able  to  show  the  Department 
-.that  they  are  to  become  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  that 
they  have  an  immediate  or  early  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a holding.  Otherwise  we  would  get  these  institu- 
tions filled  with  young  men  who  would  use  them  as  a 
means  of  getting  into  some  other  profession  or  busi- 
ness. The  fees  charged  are  graduated  in  accordance 
with  the  valuation  of  the  farm  owned  by  the  student's 
father  or  guardian.  Every  student  must  pay.  This 
as  the  principle  that  I have  been  advocating  for 
■Glasnevin.  At  present  the  fees  are:— For  students 
-whose  parent’s  or  guardian’s  valuation  does  not  exceed 
£20,  £3 ; £30,  £5  ; £75,  £10 ; exceeding  £75,  £15  ; 
•other  apprentices,  £20.  These  would  be  the 

sons  of  a man  in  the  town  who  is  deter- 
mined to  make  his  son  a farmer,  and  shows 
us  that  he  is  going  to  buy  land,  he  would  have  to 
pay  £20.  That  is  the  system,  it  has  drawbacks,  cer- 
tainly, but  that  is  the  system  which  will  be  successful 
I believe,  because  the  fee  of  £3  is  very  small.  For 
that  the  apprentice  is  boarded  and  lodged  amd  edu- 
cated for  a year,  so  you  will  see  it  is  a mere  nominal 
charge,  but  still  he  has  to  sacrifice  something  in  order 
to  get  in,  and  there  is  not  this  question  of  a free  place 
to  wait  for.  The  course  at  present  lasts  for  one  year. 
In  addition  to  being  taught  practical  field  operations, 
•such  as  have  to  be  performed  on  a well-managed  hold- 
ang  the  apprentices  receive  class-room  instruction  in 
English,  farm  arithmetic,  surveying,  book-keeping 
and  agriculture.  They  also  study  the  methods  of  im- 
proving land,  tillage,  cultivation  of  crops,  use  and 
purchase  of  manures,  seeds,  and  feeding  stuffs,  the 
management  of  pasture's,  dairying,  butter-making 
gardening,  hedging,  wood  and  iron  work,  etc. 

AtClonakilty  there  is  a mixed  tillage  farm  of  250  acres. 
The  Department  have  erected  residential  quarters  for 
staff  and  apprentices,  stocked  the  farm,  and  plans  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation  for  providing  suitable 
larm  buildings.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
Dctober,  1905,  and  eighteen  students  were  enrolled. 
The  place  is  capable  of  accommodating  thirty ; this  is 
another  illustration  of  our  experience  in  other  direc- 
tions ; it  requires  a year  or  two  before  the  people  will 
have  confidence  in  these  institutions,  and  before  they 
understand  how  to  proceed  to  get  into  them.  That  is 
quite  different  from  anything,  for  example,  that  I have 
had  to  deal  with  of  a similar  nature  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. ihey  do  not  read  the  agricultural  press  quite  in 
the  same  way,  and  you  require  one  man  in  the  ncigh- 
hourhood  to  begin,  and  once  his  son  has  been  there  you 
UiU  find  m a year  or  two  others  will  follow.  We 
do  not  expect  a rush  of  students  in  the  first  year, 
are  quite  confident  from  the  demand  on  the 
“ tlle  local  authorities  and  others  that  in  time 
all  these  institutions  will  be  well  filled  and  we  will 
have  to  provide  a great  many  more.  At  Athenry  there 
are  about  700  acres.  All  this  was  in  grass,  but  it.  is 
now  gradually  being  converted  into  tillage.  Plans  for 
this  institution  and  farm  buildings  are  being  pre- 
A temporary  structure  has  been  erected,  and 
nmdfflte  have  taken  in  residence  for  the  present. 

, T71 , (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  that  in  the  congested  dis- 

14  is  not  so  far  west-  1 sflaI1  show  by 

ana  by,  however,  that  that  is  used  as  a centre  for  the 
iJ®Part™ent’s  live  stock  operations  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts ; I shall  refer  afterwards  to  the  fact  that  this 
nas  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  us  in  our  work ; 

have  been  able  to  decentralise  a good  deal  of  work 
with  which  our  chief  officers  ought  not  to  be  troubled  ; 
tor  example,  the  placing  out  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
boars  and  rams. 

o,®!7' , (Mr.  _ Micks). — You  had  to  keep  them  at 
two  1 11  ?— Or  Dublin,  and  that  was  very  expensive, 
nil  I -I  Ballyhaise  in  the  same  way?— Yes,  they 
au  act  in  the  same  way,  but  there  is  not  so  great  need 
« Ballyhaise.  There  is  a great  need  for  it  in  the 
is  o •ian<*  •fthen?y  is  admirably  chosen  for  it;  it 
the  raUwa:[  i’tttci'iott-  An  institution  has  been  erected 
. Jr®  capable  of  accommodating  ten  apprentices,  in 
the®nat  one  n?ight  dem°nstrate  the  sort  of  thing 
epartment  is  going  to  do.  The  very  fact  that 


the  Department  had  got  that  farm  was  altogether  Mau  ST  190B 
misunderstood,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  it  is  necissary  — - 

to  begin  and  show  the  people  what  we  are  going  to  do.  Professor  J. 
Their  suspicions  are  aroused,  they  dread  that  some  II-  Campbell, 
calamity  is  going  to  fall  upon  them  from  the  presence 
or  a (aovernment  institution. 

1379.  Might  it  not  have  been  that  they  wanted  a 
slice  of  this  big  farm  themselves? — There  were  2,000 
acres  altogether  ; we  gave  them  a very  large  slice  of  it. 

1380.  They  might  have  liked  a little  more  ?— No,  I 
don’t  think  that  is  quite  the  difficulty  ; it  would  be 
very  hard  indeed  to  analyse  the  mind  of  the  small  far- 
mer who  was  resident  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Athenry. 

1381.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  the  ten  apprentices 
actually  at  work  there  ? — Oh,  yes  ; they  are  in  there. 

We  brought  them  in  simply  to  show  the  people  of  the 
locality  and  our  neighbours  the  sort  of  thing  we  were 
going  to  do,  and  that  we  were  perfectly  harmless. 

1382.  Are  they  people  from  the  locality? — Mostly 
from  the  county.  At  Ballyhaise  there  is  also  a farm  of 
about  700  acres  of  land  mostly  capable  of  being  worked 
as  a mixed  farm.  The  mansion  house  on  the  estate  has 
been  altered  to  provide  accommodation  for  about  forty 
apprentices.  It  was  opened  in  January  with  twenty 
apprentices.  Plans  for  suitable  farm  buildings  at  this 
institution  are  also  in  course  of  preparation,  but  as 
the  land  has  not  yet  been  transferred  to  us  we  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  spend  large  sums  on  buildings.  As 
I have  said  the  Committee  would  gain  but  a poor  idea 
of  the  work  which  the  technical  staff  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Branch  had  to  do  in  order  to  make  progress  with 
this  work.  To  man  these  institutions  we  have  had  to 
give  up  three  officers  of  the  central  staff.  In  some 
cases  the  action  of  the  Department  has  been  locally 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  Agrarian  troubles 
have  had  to  be  faced,  and  whereas  in  any  other 
country  the  procedure  would  have  been  quite  simple  to 
acquire  land,  erect  buildings,  appoint  a staff,  ana  pro- 
ceed to  take  in  pupils  we  have  had  to  move  with  the 
utmost  caution,  doing  one  thing  at  a time  and  to  wait 
for  local  suspicions  and  misunderstandings  to  die  out. 

1383.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  speaking  of  Athenry? 

— I am  speaking  of  them  all — local  difficulties. 

1384.  What  were  the  troubles  ? — The  troubles  were 
largely  due  to  the  fact,  as  I said,  that  the  situation  is 
misunderstood.  There  is  always  a staff  of  old  re- 
tainers and  old  workmen  at  these  institutions. 

1385.  Could  it  be  a mutual  misunderstanding? — It 
might  very  readily  be  ; I don’t  say  that  it  is  not.  We 
want  to  teach  our  apprentices  first-class  methods  of 
ploughing  and  hedging,  and  sowing,  and  so  on,  and  to 
use  modern  implements,  but  we  dare  not  put  in  skilled 
workmen  to  teach  them,  we  must  work  with  their  exist- 
ing men  who  have  been  there  all  their  lives.  Public 
opinion  would  not  tolerate  their  removal,  and  the  De- 
partment would  not  do  so,  so  we  have  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  to 
educate  them  by  means  of  the  ordinary  labourers  that 
are  there,  and  to  wait,  of  course,  until  these  difficulties 
will  be  removed.  By  and  by  the  people  themselves 
will  say  that  better  men  must  be  brought  in  if  the  ap- 
prentices are  to  be  trained,  and  in  a year  or  two,  I 
have  no  doubt,  when  they  have  seen  the  work  we  do, 
public  opinion  will  aid  us.  I mention  that  to  show 
you  that  work  of  this  kind  in  Ireland  is  excessively 
difficult,  and  one  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, doing  one  thing  at  a time,  until  you  gradually 
build  up  your  scheme.  I only  refer  to  that  because  I 
think  it  is  right  the  Committee  should  understand  the 
class  of  work  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  otherwise 
they  might  picture  to  themselves,  some  of  them  at  any 
rate,  the  sort  of  conditions  that  exist  in  Canada,  or 
England  or  Scotland,  where  none  of  these  difficulties 
have  to  be  faced. 

1385.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  formed  any  rough 
estimate  as  to  the  probability  of  the  annual  deficit 
upon,  say,  such  a school  as  Clonakilty  when  it  is  fully 
running,  after  the  farm  of  the  school  has  been  estab- 
lished ?— I have  had  a difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
exact  figure.  All  these  places  are  used  more  or  less 
for  the  convenience  of  local  county  authorities.  At 
one  time,  for  example,  we  had  to  sell  our  pedigree 
animals  at  half-price  to  start  our  schemes,  and  a farm 
manager,  I need  not  tell  you,  is  very  angry  at  such  a 
course,  but  we  did  so.  We  used  to  sell  our  boars 
that  would  easily  bring  £5  at  £2  or  £2  10s.  Then  a 
County  Committee  will  insist  on  housing  at  this  insti- 
tution for  a considerable  time  a number  of  animals 
in  connection  with  their  live  stock  schemes,  and  we 
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may  have  to  keep  a special  staff  there  just  to  look 
after  these  animals,  and  it  is  a little  difficult  to  arrive 
at  it;  but  I should  say  I think  the  figure  that  is  in  my 
mind  for  a place  like  Clonakilty  is  about  £3,000  per 


annum. 

1387.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  you  have  not  to  take  m 
rent? — We  have  to  pay  rent, there. 

. 1388.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  the  net  figure  after  any 
return  from  the  sale  of  produce  ? — Yes,  that  is  running 
the  institution;  we  will  assume  the  farm  will  run 
itself. 

1389.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  you  are  thinking  of  there 
is  not  the  question  of  a small  profit  or  a small  loss — 
it  is  the  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
country  ? — Yes.  For  example,  we  will  have  to  keep 
teams  of  horses  to  learn  these  young  men  to  plough.  In 
Ireland  tillage  is  a lost  art  in  many  districts,  and  a 
boy  coming  from  some  parts  of  Ireland  would  know  as 
little  of  ploughing  as  a man  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  has  to  be  taught  these  things  practically.  We 
may  have  to  keep  teams  of  horses,  ana  he  may  plough 
the  sands  all  day-  long  practising  until  he  is.  allowed 
to  go  and  plough  a piece  of  ordinary  land.  In  the 
same  way  there  are  various  operations  he  would  have 
to  practice  before  he  is  allowed  to  do  the  proper  work 
of  the  farm.  We  will  conduct  our  tillage  operations 
in  a somewhat  different  style  to  what  we  would  if  we 
were  farming  for  a profit.  For  example,  we  would 
not  have  so  big  and  expensive  machinery ; it  will  have 
to  be  done  by  a number  of  apprentices.  Athenry 
would  be  an  excellent  place  for  a steam  plough,  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  we  will  not  have  a steam  plough  or 
a motor  plough ; we  will  have  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

1390.  It  would  not  be  a judicious  investment  for 
Connemara  ? — It  would  not. 

1391.  What  you  said  about  a lost  art, . you  mean 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  grazing  parts? — 
Oh,  yes ; for  example,  there  are  parts  of  the  bounty 
Limerick  where  the  art  of  tillage  is  lost. 

1392.  And  East  Galway  itself? — Yes,  and  parts  of 
Roscommon — I mean  the  most  elementary  notions  of 
tillage  is  lost-. 

1393.  (Chairman). — You  don’t  mean  that  the  land 
does  not  produce  something  ? — It  is  all  in  grass. 

1394.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  see  yourself  in  going 
through  the  country  the  marks  of  tire  old  tillage  before 
the  Famine  times  ? — Oh,  yes.  In  parts  of  Ireland  the 
art  of  tillage  is  well  understood,  in  Tyrone,  and  Wex- 
ford, and  parts  of  the  Midland  Counties,  the  barley- 
growing counties. 

1395.  (Mr.  Brown).— South  Kildare,  for  instance  ? — 
Yes,  the  art  of  tillage  is  very  well  known  there,  and 
I have  often  heard  it  highlv  snoken  of. 


is  made  to  have  it  warmed  and  liglitod ; it  i8  eqni 
ped  with  plain  deal  benches  or  tables,  and  a supX 
of  agricultural  specimens,  such  as  seeds  and  manures 
feeding  st.nffs,  grasses,  and  such  like.  Where  the. 
County  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture  is  not 
available  to  teach  the  classes  the  Department  provide 


..  speoial  teacher  for  the  course.  The  County  Com-  '• 
mittee  advertise  the  school,  and  sometimes  pay  the'  j 


travelling  expenses  of  young  men  who  attend  t 
school  regularly.  In  some  cases  the  student  is  sup- 
plied with  a mid-day  meal  gratis.  Where  a specie’ 
teacher  is  employed,  he  may  hold  classes  three  davs 
at  one  centre,  and  three  at  a second  each  week  during 
the  course,  which  usually  extend  over  twenty  weeks6 
opening  in  October  and  closing  in  March.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  a class  is  limited  to  twenty-four 
that  being  as  much  as  one  man  can  teach  properly’ 
because  we  do  not  permit  of  more  lectures.  They  hare 
to  examine  the  work,  seeds,  manures,  grasses,  and  so. 
on ; they  have  to  examine  them,  and  it  is  largely 
done  by  tutorial  work  as  a matter  of  fact.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are  agriculture,  soils,  tillage,  cropping 
manures  (natural  and  artificial),  seeds,  grasses,  weeds 
treatment  of  pastures,  management  of  live  stock  in- 
cluding winter  dairying,  valuation  of  manures ’and 
feeding  stuffs,  simple  farm  account  keeping,  men- 
suration, elementary  chain  surveying,  and  elementary 
science  explanatory  of  the  principles  underlying  ordin- 
ary farm  practice.  This  instruction  is  given  by  the 
resident  teacher,  while  lectures  and  demonstrations 
are  given  on  horticulture  and  poultry  keeping  by 
county  instructors,  and  on  veterinary  science  by  visit 
ing  teachers.  In  two  centres  where  the  classes  are 
held  for  five  hours  on  five  days  per  week  during  twenty 
weeks  a more  extended  course  is  given,  and  laboratory 
equipment,  which  is  considered  unnecessary  for  the 
shorter  courses  already  referred  to,  is  provided.  Id 
these  two  cases  a maintenance  allowance  of  from  12s, 
to  15s.  per  week  is  made  to  pupils,  who,  being  unable 
to  travel  daily  to  and  from  their  homes,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reside  at  the  class  centres. 

The  following  tables  show  the  classes  held  each  year 
smoe  1902,  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled 


Year. 

1902- 3, 

1903- 4, 

1904- 5, 

1905- 6, 


C have  often  heard  it  highly  spoken  of. 

1396.  And  Louth  is  a good  tillage  county? — Yes. 
Now  ! turn  to  classes  of  eduoation  where  we  take  the 
boy  m for  tbe  winter  months  only,  and  these  are  our 
local  winter  schools  of  agriculture.  Many  farmers  ob- 
ject that  they  cannot  spare  their  sons  from  the  work 
on  the  land  during,  the  summer,  those  who  are  going 
m for  tillage,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in 
that.  • But  in  the  winter  months  he  can  very  often 
spare  him  to  attend  lectures.  These  lectures  are  being 
organised  mainly  in  counties  which  have  already  had 
the  services  of  an  itinerant  instructor  in  agriculture 
for  two  or  more  years.  At  first  the  Department 
organised  these  winter  schools  themselves.  I have 
several  times  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
first  did  the  work  themselves  until  the  County  Com- 
mittees had  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  they  intended 
to  establish,  and  then  the.  funds  and  the  work  was 
transferred  to  the  local  authorities  themselves,  and 
that  has  been  the  case  with  the  winter  schools.  With 
thn  first  winter  schools  the  local  authorities  had 
nothing  to  say  until  they  had  been  established 
a couple  of  years.  There  is  now  a printed  scheme 
round,  ta  th®  County  Committees,  and  they 
the  DeP*11™*1?  give  them  funds  for 
w ig  Xt;».  °LC0UiSe  the  work  1S  of  a nature  that  the 
ina  w1fhh0nn^  not  alwa-vs  capable  of  deal- 

7 r ”d  1°  th?  Department  officers  still  take  a 
+W  wT  the,administration  and  organisation  of 

Srv  b^«!AlSeS  Tat  m°r-e  hoPe  be  neces- 

sary by  and  by.  In  winter  the  whole  time  of  one  in- 
spector  is  practically  given  to  these  local  authorities  to 
advase  them  and  help  them  in  organising  these 

n,ShaJ-«riefly  describe  one  of  these8  winter 
schools , they  differ  somewhat  acoording  to  localitv 
but  the  following  is  a descrinfin-n  nt  _ ty’ 


Nothing  but  the  want  of  properly-qualified  teachers 
prevents  this  class  of  instruction  growing  to  such 
magnitude  as  the  funds  available  will  permit.  In 
most  cases  I have  prepared  little  diagrams  to  show 
now  this  work  is  progressing,  we  are  anxious  it  should 
not  go  on  too  rapidly  because  we  could  not  supply 
the  teachers. 


type.  A class-room,  at  some"  rural  centre  convert 
to  a village  or  railway  junction  is  secured;  provision 


1397.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I see  in  the  regulations  you 
say  the  classes  will  be  confined  to  young  men  over  six- 
teen  years  of  age,  who  are  actually  engaged  in  form- 
ing the  work  in  the  county — what  is  your  experience 
as  to  the  prevailing  ages  of  pupils  who  attend  these 
classes  ?— Twenty  to  twenty-one  ; we  get  them  rather 
older  than  I anticipated,  largely  owing  to  the  influence 
ot  the  itinerant  instructor.  Young  men  attend  the 
itinerant  classes,  and  there  they  naturally  get  stimu- 
lated, and  have  a desire  for  more  systematic  study, 
nor  example,  nothing  has  been  of  greater  use  to  the 
farmer  than  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  artificial 
manures.  They  are  difficult,  and  it  requires  some 
education  to  understand  them,  but  yet  they  can  be 
1?Ttrilted  Pretfcy  well  in  a lecture  by  an  instructor, 
ana  the  farmer,  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  salesman, 
TyJ?een  tbat  bis  son  should  be  able  to  under- 
stana  this,  and  so  explain  to  him  how  to  proceed  in 
is  purchase,  and  to  see  that  he  is  getting  the  proper 
material.  In  the  same  way  with  the  seeds  he  is  very 
anxious  that  his  son — he  himself  cannot  hope  to 
bother  about  his  grasses— he  is  very  anxious  that  his 
son  should  be  able  to  take  a handful  of  seed  sold  by 
a local  shopkeeper  and  make  a rough  analysis  t-f  it  and 
S *+W  j1-1111  what  stuff  he  is  getting,  and  so  we  have  had 
classes  men  older  than  I expected.  . 
J.090.  (Mr,  Brown). — At  present,  I suppose,  there  is 
no  particular  examination  or  test  to  which  these  boys 
ari^i-;,?Cted?'-There  is’  but  14  18  not' a serious  thing. 

ij-v  * ls  abs°bitely  necessary  to  be  sure  they 
would  be  capable  of  deriving  the  benefit  of  such  in- 
strnctiqn  that  there  should  be  a certain  examination? 

Wq  are  usually  careful  to  see  that  he  knows  a little 
arithmetic;  if  he  understands  decimal  fractions  and1 
■vulgar  fractions  you  can  go  on  all  right. 
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1400.  (Chairman). — You  assure  yourself  of  a bona 
fide  intention  to  make  use  of  that  instruction  after- 
wards ? — If  there  is  in  these  classes  someone  who  is 
being  put  forward  by  a member  of  a County  Com- 
mittee, and  the  County  Committee  insist  he  should 
attend,  it  would 'be  very  hard  for  the  Department  to 
prevent  them  doing  so,  that  is  where  a little  friction 
may  arise.  For  one  reason  or  another  a young  man 
wants  to  get  to  Glasnevin  or  get  to.  these,  and  we 
know  he  is  not  going  there  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  class  is  intended  ; we  could  hardly  Dring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  County  Committee  ; we  have  the  power, 
but  we  would  not  think  of  exercising  it ; we  think  it 
much  better  to  take  the  members  of  the  Committee  into 
our  confidence  and  arrange  that  we  shall  in  future  all 
try  to  keep  out  that  class  of  students. 

1401. '  Could- you  add  to  this  diagram  a note  show, 
ing  where  the  different  schools  are  situated  ? — If  I may 
suggest,  I will  put  up  a map  showing  the  places  where 
those  schools  are.  (Appendix  I.) 

1402.  We  should  like  to  know  in  what  part  of 
Ireland  they  are? — You  will  find  there  are  a great 
many  in  the.  North  of  Ireland,  and  you  will  also  find 
that  they  follow  the  itinerant  instruction. 

1403.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).-— These  schools  are  actually  run 
by  the  county,  authorities  ? — They  are,  and  we  provide 
the  funds  out. of  the  joint  fund,  but  the  Department 
jpay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

1404.  But  you  delegate  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  classes  to  the  local  authority? — 
To  the  local  authority,  but  they  never  move  without 
our  instructor ; they  send  for  him  always. 

1405.  You  are,  as  well,  in  touch  with  the  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes  ; we  are  not  in  touch  with  them  by 
official  correspondence  ; we  are  in  touch  with  them  by 
the  instructor  himself,  who  is  in  touch  with  them  by 
private  correspondence  ; it  is  such  detailed  work  that 
the  instructor  • has  authority  himself  to  go  to  the 
'County  Committee  or  the  County.  Secretary,  and  prac- 
tically help  him  in  buying  materials  and  arranging 
for  the  mid-day  meals,  and  so  on. 

1406.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  how  the 
■work  has  progressed  at  the  close  of  the  session? — We 
examine  them,  the  instructor  examines  them,  and  we 
examine  them  periodically  as  well. 

1407.  Then  can  you  .tell  me  whether  there  is  any 
difficulty  found  in  maintaining  the  course  for  so  long 
a period  as  twenty  weeks  in  the  winter  ? — We  aim  at 
twenty  weeks ; we  have  not  always  got  it,  and  the 
reason  is  that  many  a County  Committee  which  starts 
it  first  is  rather  slow  in  getting  about  its  work  ; it  has 
not  got  out  its  advertisements  quick  enough,  and 
though  we  aim  at  twenty  weeks,  some  are  not  as  long. 

1408.  Supposing  they  got  under  weigh  in  October — 
■when  do  you  find  the  season  sets  in— when  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  continue  their  attend- 
ance ? — In  spring,  when  the  seasonable  operations  are 
coming  on,  and  getting  ready  for  the  seed  time. 

1409.  That  would  be  what  month? — The  end  of 
February  or  March ; there  is  a difficulty  then ; we 
actually  have  at  these  schools  married  men  and  far- 
mers, young  farmers  themselves. 

1410.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  difficulty  as  to 
buildings  or  places  where  you  hold  the  schools  ? — We 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  a good  centre. 

1411.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a practically  continuous  attendance  for 
-seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks  ? — I don’t  think  so ; of 
■course  there  will  always  be  some  falling  off,  but  the 
attendance  has  been  remarkably  well  maintained. 

1412.  (Chairman). — Where  are  they  generally  held, 
the  National  School? — No,  not  National  schools ; the 
‘Courthouse  or  in  any  room  you  can  get. 

1413.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  in  a considerable 

number  of  these  centres  there  must  be  rooms  that  have 
been  provided  specially  for  technical  classes  in  the 
■evening  that  would  be  available  for  these  in  the  day 
time? — We  use  those  rooms  in  two  or  three  cases,  but 
those  are;mfastly  in  the  large  centres,  in  towns.  We  seek 
as  much  as  possible  to  get  into  the  rural  districts.  We 
have,  some  of  these  schools  in  the  most  out  of  the  way 
places  imaginable,  places  where  you  would  wonder 
wliere  you  were,  being  taken  to  if  driv.en  there  on  a 
c.ar.  ■ . • ; 

•1414.  (Mr.  Brown).: — I suppose:you  find  the.  attend- 
ance better  in  .country  places. than  in  towns? — Much 
better;  we  are  .always  anxious. .-to  .get.. a way,  from  the 
towns. 


1415.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Even  the  market  towns?-?— 

Even  the  market : towns ; it . has  always  been 
considered  that  a market  town  was  ,a  good 
place  for  providing  education  for  a farmer ; that  is 
quite  a mistake ; he  is  much  too  excited  in  the  after- 
noon to  have  anything  to  do  with  agricultural  educa- 
tion. • . 

1416.  (Mr.  Drydenj. — I entirely  agree  with  that,  it 
is  the  same  thing  in  Canada.  I myself  have  lectured 
to  them  in  such  a town,  and  I had  experience  of  it. 

1417. . (Mr.  Micks). — Which  is  the  most  out  of  the 
way  school  you  have  ?— Tydavnet,  in  Monaghan,  seven 
miles  from  a railway  station. 

1418.  (Chairman). — The  zeal  of  the  countryside  is  so 
great  that  they  come  long  distances  to  .attend  these 
schools  ? — They  do,  indeed ; I have  long  thought  that 
some  system  of  public  conveyance  could  be  organised ; 
we  tried  it  in  the  County  Galway,  and  it  has  not  been 
so  succesful  as  I anticipated,  but  we  cannot  judge  of 
it  by  one  experiment. 

1419.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  usefulness  of  such  winter  schools 
being  limited  as  tillage  methods  increase;  it  is  a 
pretty  long  period,  twenty  weeks  in  winter ; one  does 
not  find  in  a country  which  is  largely  tillage  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  young  men  away  from  the  farms 
for  so  long  a time? — That  is  true  ; if  tillage  was  more 
widely  taken  up  the  difficulties  would  be  increased. 
But  I think  we  would  get  a younger  class  then. 

1420. . That  is  the  age  would  work  down — at  present 
you  are  above  the  age  you  anticipated,  and  you  prob- 
ably will  maintain  the  numbers  but  get  the  age  re- 
duced ?-— I am  quite  sure  that  is  what  will  happen ; at 
present  we  are  working  with  young  fellows  who  would 
have  attended  such  a school  if  it  had  been  in  existence. 

1421.  But  men  who  are  now  able-bodied  enough  to  be 
holding  a plough? — Yes.  I was  rather  surprised  at 
the  age  of  the  men  who  attended.  I thought  it  would 
be  for  the  boy  who  would  otherwise  be  wasting  his 
time  in  the  winter  months,  when  the  work  of  the  farm 
was  not  so  pressing.  Now  I go  to  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  girls.  What  I have  been  dealing  with  is 
central  institutions,  and  in  talking  of  these  schools  I 
was  bound  naturally  to  get  on  to  winter  schools,  which 
were  originally  in  the  Department's  own  hands,  and 
have  now  been  transferred.  I will  have  to  come  bafik 
to  that,  and  deal  with  joint  action  afterwards. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  and  the 
Munster  Institute,  Cork,  were  handed  over  to  the  De- 

artment  in  1900  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
ducation,  alternate  courses  of  instruction  were  being 
held  at  both  these  institutions  for  males  and  females. 

I have  already  described  how  the  Albert  College  has 
been  reorganised,  enlarged,  equipped  and  staffed  for 
male  students.  The  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  has  been 
similarly  treated  with  a view  to  training  girls.  A 
sum  of  £10,000  was  earmarked  in  the  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equipping  and  extending  this  building.  The 
demand  for  admission  to  the  school  from  residents  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland  soon  increased,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  premises,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  institute  was  very  fully  equipped,  so  that  a 
complete  course  of  training  could  be  given  to  young 
women  who  were  anxious  to  qualify  for  employment 
under  the  Department  and  under  the  local  authorities 
on  schemes  of  instruction  which  will  be  described  later 
on.  Additional  teachers  have  been  appointed,  and 
accommodation  is  now  provided  for  fifty  pupils.  Some 
idea  of  the  demand  for  admission  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen : months 
inust  elapse  between  the  time . that  an  intend- 
ing pupil  makes  her  application  for.  admission  and  the 
time  when  her  turn  for  admission:  comes  round. 
Though  the  school  is  not  advertised,  there  are  at 
present  on  the  Department’s  books  awaiting  admission 
no  fewer  than  230.  The  Committee  may  be  interested 
to  know  what  is  taught  at  a school  of  this  kind,  as  it 
is  not.  usual  to  have  a.  school  for  agricultural  education 
for  girls.  • 

1422.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  length  of  the  course? — 
The  aim  and  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  young 
girls  that  when  they  return  to  their  ho’mes  they  may 
make  better  and  more  economic  use  of  thfe  materials 
they  have,  .to  handle.  An  extended  course,  how- 
evei'j  is  ! given  to  the  best  pupils  in  order f that  they 
may  qualify  .themselves,  as  teachers.  Fbur  session^  ake 
held  annually,  each  of  about  eleven  weeks’  duration. 
The  fee  for  one  session  is  three  guineas,  which  is  all 
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the  pupils  pay  for  education,  board  and  lodging,  and 
* medical  attendance.  Here  again  is  an  institution 
where  a system  of  allowing  no  one  in  without  paying 
something  is  in  vogue,  and  you  see  the  great  difference 
in  the  demand  for  admission  to  such  a school  and  to 
Glasnevin.  An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of 
each  session.  All  students  who  attain  the  necessary 
standard  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  may  remain 
over  for  a second  on  payment  of  a fee.  Some  of  them 
may  then  get  free  places.  It  is  considered  that  the  six 
months’  course  of  training  thus  obtained  is  sufficient 
for  the  great  majority  of  girls  who,  as  I have  men- 
tioned before,  desire  to  return  to  their  homes,  or  for 
those  who,  as  happens  in  several  cases,  desire  to  obtain 
situations  in  private  houses  as  dairy  maids,  laundry 
maids,  and  so  on,  and  they  can  get  very  good  situa- 
tions of  that  hind  in  connection  with  public  institu- 
tions and  even  in  private  establishments  as  well.  The 
examination  held  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  is 
therefore  so  designed  as  to  enable  the  examiners  to 
pick  out  those  students  who  are  likely  to  become  cap- 
able teachers  in  connection  with  the  county  instruction 
schemes.  An  examination  of  a similar  character  is 
held  at  the  end  of  the  third  session,  and  no  student  is 
given  a certificate  qualifying  her  to  act  as  a teacher 
unless  she  has  been  in  residence  in  the  school  for  at 
least  four  sessions,  and  in  most  cases  the  course  is 
extended  to  a fifth,  or  even  a sixth,  session.  The 
course  of  training  includes : — (1.)  The  practice  of  dairy 
work ; (2.)  The  working  of  a dairy  farm,  including 
the  feeding  and  management  of  cows  and  pigs,  the 
cropping  of  small  gardens,  and  the  manipulation  of 
(3-)  Poultry  keeping;  (4.)  Household  work,  in- 
cluding plain  cookery,  needlework  and  laundry  work. 

1423.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  used  to  be  managed  for  half 
a year  as  a boys’  school  ? — Yes,  summer  for  the  boys 
and  winter  for  the  girls.  It  necessitated  a double 
equipment.  What  the  Department  did  at  once  was  to 
equip  these  places  as  a training  college  for  teachers, 
and  make  the  equipment  at  one  place  altogether  for 
boys,  and  at  the  other  altogether  for  girls.  By  that 
means  we  were  always  able  to  get  not  only  a good 
staff  and  good  equipment,  but  have  them  always  in 
employment.  With  the  equipment  at  the  Albert  Col- 
lege, the  teachers  of  the  male  students  were  idle  half 
tue  year. 

i424  (Mr.  Brown).— In  view  of  the  very  great  de- 
, +°r  tjlls  i;nstltutl0n>  does  the  Department  con- 
the  b1ullding  M did  not  advise  the 
Department  to  make  such  provision,  because  I thought 
perhaps  the  demand  was  due  to  girls  hoping  to  get 
situations  under  County  Committees,  but  I am  now 
perfecidy  satisfied  that  is  not  the  case;  the  de- 
T 12creasing  without  any  prospect  of  get- 
such f situations,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a genuine 
™8tr™tl0V f thie  iind-  Certainly  the 
private  situations  that  these  girls  often  get  is  also  an 

satiS6thatbthi«t  a7  r\te  S®  DePart“ent  are  now 
j * thls  1S  due  to  the  excellence,  if  I mav 

there1  Tho^eW7  o’  °f  -«e  instruction  we  provide 
i 1 hoPe  ,the  Committee  will  see  this  place  for 
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1432.  (Chairman)  —When  does  this  session  end!  ! 

Next  week,  and  starts  again  on  the  3rd  July.  1^?  1 
1 was  referring  to  the  fact  that  so  convinced 
Department  of  the  need  for  further  provision  aid 
alive  to  the  difficulties  that  girls  have  of  getting  fJ? 
the  North  of  Ireland,  that  we  have  within  the  w 
few  days  purchased  a small  estate  in  the  <w: 
Tyrone,  where  we  intend  to  build  and  equip  an 
tablishment  of  a similar  character  for  the  North  i' 
Ireland.  _ j. 

1433.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  the  nearest  town  to  i 
that  ?— It  is  close  to  Cookstown,  the  Loughrev  estab  i 

1434.  (ilir.  Bromn). —Is  it  in  contemplation  to  on  | 

large  the  Munster  Institute  ?— It  has  been  enlarged" 
the  accommodation  was  for  thirty  pupils ; it  has8 
ton  enlarged  for  fifty.  ""  1 

1435.  Is  it  contemplated  to  enlarge  it  beyond  fifty!-  : 

Not  at  present.  s 

1436.  (Chairman). — You  are  doing  it  in  this  way 
you  are  going  to  establish  another  Institution  in  the* 
North  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  we  have  actually  purehased. 
a site  there  within  the  last  few  days. 

1437.  (Chairman).— Does  the  Munster  Institute 
draw  any  pupils  from  the  North  of  Ireland?— Yes  . 
but  the  distance  is  so  great  that  it  naturally  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  them ; I think  more  would  go  ■ 
from  the  North  if  it  were  not  so  far. 

1438.  Is  the  Loughrey  estate  site  intended  to  sene 
the  same  purpose  as  Ballyhaise?— The  same  purpose 
as  Cork ; it  is  for  girls. 

1439.  Are  you  going  to  have  another  for  males  in 
the  North-West? — That  has  been  spoken  of.  I ought 
to  have  said  that  although  it  is  only  within  the.  last 
few  days  we  acquired  this  site  for  a second  Munster 
Institute  and  Girls’  School  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
we  have  been  for  the  last  three  years  looking  fori 
site  ; the  Chief  Inspector  and  myself  on  two  occasions, 
made  two . extended  tours  privately  to  see  could  m 
find  proper  places.  Personally  I have  wished  to  wait 
before  embarking  on  another,  to  make  quite  sure  that 
this  demand  was  a genuine  demand,  and  one  that 
would  increase,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  now. 

1440.  (Chairman). — It  was  not  due  to  some  tem- 
porary cause  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  i 
due  to  the  excellent  training  wo  give  the  girls  there 
now  ; we  have  specialists  in'  the  different  departments, 
and  have  spared  no  pains  to  get  some  of  the  very  best 
teachers  of  these  subjects,  and  they  are  attracting 
these  girls  I am  quite  sure. 

1441.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  your  former  pupils  ite 
your  advertisement  ? — Our  former  pupils  are  our  ad- 
vertisement. 

1442.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  the  applications  dealt 
with  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received  ?— 1 They 
are.  Very  severe  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  ns 
sometimes ; I am  not  sure  that  some  has  not  come 
I?'01?  y°ur ,2wn  county.  Then  I forgot  to  mention 
that  the  Munster  Institute  is  associated  with  the 
School  of  Domestic  Economy,  of  which  Mr.  Fletcher 
will  speak,  the  Kildare-strcet  Training  College  for 
Girls  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch.  These' 
girls  often  go  out  under  County  Committees,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  have  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,. 
jas^  week  we  sent  down  a considerable  number  of 
them  to  have  a special  course,  to  be  trained  there  as 
teachers.  In  the  July  session  we  open  with  a class 
or  girls  from  Kildare-street  under  the  Technical  In- 
struction Branch ; that  is  a case  where  the  two 
branches  work  together  ; one  supplies  part  of  the  in- 
struction and  the  other  the  agricultural  part.  I may 
say,  however  that  these  girls  from  the  Kildare-street 
behoof  will  have  precedence  over  applicants  from  the 
country,  because  the  school  must  first  of  all  provide 
for  teachers  ; that  is  its  function,  and  to  some  extent  ■ 

e girls  who  have  applied  will  be  aggrieved  at  hav- 
ing to  wait  until  this  special  class  is  over,  but  the  | 
demands  of  the  County  Committees  for  itinerant  in- 
structors is  so  great,  and  the  school  is  equipped  for 
cedence^CSe’  c^ass  °f  teacher  must  have  pre-  , 

1443.  (Mr.  Micks).— Where  will  the  Kildare-street 
girls  reside?— In  the  Institute. 

1444  (Chairman). — What  is  this  Kildare-street . 
bchool/— It  is  a school  for  training  teachers  under 
the  lechmcal  Instruction  Branch,  domestic  economy 
without  special  reference  to  agriculture,  but  they 
^w1  ,t1eacb’n  rural  districts,  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  rural  work, 
though  they  don’t  necessarily  teach  it. 
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1445.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  one  course  at  the  Mun- 
ster Institute  suffice  for  them  ? — Yes,  the  eleven  weeks 
course.  In  addition  to  this  provision  for  teaching 
girls  we  have  a number  of  small  rural  schools  of  do- 
mestic economy— one  at  Portumna  (Galway),  West- 
port  (Mayo),  Loughglynn  (Roscommon),  and  Dun- 
manway  (Cork). 

1446.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  building  have  you  got 
at  Loughglynn  ? — Lord  Dillon’s  dwelling-house,  the 
old  house.  In  those  places  we  usually  go  to  the  Con- 
vent, where  we  have  a building  near  a Convent,  and 
where  the  Nuns  will  run  the  schools  for  us,  and  as 
far  as  possible  we  try  to  get  the  girls  to  come  in  and 
to  reside  there.  There  is  a danger  of  the  girls  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  their  homes  if  they  are  taken  to 
a place  like  the  Munster  Institute,  and  treated  much 
better  than  they  are  in  their  homes,  and  for  that 
reason  we  desire  to  gradually  build  up  a system  of 
local  schools  of  this  kind,  and  we  find,  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  at  any  rate  the  most  convenient  way  is  to 
utilise  the  Convent  schools,  and  particularly  a Con- 
vent to  which  there  is  a farm  attached,  and  where  the 
farm  is  worked  to  some  extent  under  our  direction  ; at 
Loughglynn,  for  example,  we  managed  the  Convent 
farm  for  a time. 

1447.  Have  you  bought  Loughglynn  ?— No,  but  we 
have  put  up  suitable  educational  buildings  outside 
the  Convent  itself. 

1448.  The  mansion  house  has  been  bought  by  the 
Nuns  ?— The  Nuns  have  the  mansion  house.  There  was 
a second  house  outside,  and  that  has  been  gutted  out 
and  fitted  up  for  domestic  economy  work  and  small 
rural  industries  as  well.  The  girls  bring  in  the  milk 
and  separate  it  and  churn  it,  and  there  is  a danger 
of  the  place  becoming  a creamery,  because  the  Nuns 
sell  their  butter  for  them.  A horticultural  instruc- 
tor goes  out  and  gets  girls  to  grow  vegetables  at  their 
own  homes  ; they  bring  those  vegetables  in  and  ccok 
them  at  the  Convent ; they  also  learn  cheese-making 
and  look  after  poultry  and  so  on.  We  also  encourage 
them  to  bring  their  cloth  and  make  their  clothes  under 
the  direction  of  the  Nuns,  mend  their  clothes,  and  do 
up  their  linen,  and  so  on. 

1449.  Is  the  Department  the  owner  of  any  of  these 
analler  schools,  such  as  Loughglynn  and  Westport?— 

1450.  (Chairman). — Do  you  take  them  on  lease? — 
As  a matter  of  fact  we  give  the  school  a grant  to 
enable  them  to  carry  it  on. 

1451.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  is  really  the  property  of  the 
communities  ?— The  property  of  the  communities,  the 
department  making  preparation  for  certain  facilities 
lor  education , and  we  have  an  agreement  of  course 
that  the  Department  can  use  that  for  a number  of 
years,  ten  or  twentj  in  some  places,  failing  which  the 
community  have  to  pay  the  Department  the  cost  of 
erecting  these  buildings. 

15®^.  •^le  communities,  have  ordinary  schools  of 
their  own,  and  carry  on  this  technical  instruction  under 
you?— Yes,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
National  schools  attached  to  the  Convents. 

1453.  They  have  those  nearly  always? — Yes,  and  a 
few  of  them  have  this  other  work,  and  if  these  are 
successful  I should  like  to  see  a large  number  of  them 
started. 

1454.  (Chairman). — In  connection  with  the  Con- 
vents ? — In  connection  with  the  Convents,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  of  Ireland ; it  is  an  admirable  way 
of  getting  the  girls  of  the  very  poor  farmers  to  come 
m.  You  take  such  a girl  to  the  Munster  Institute ; 
we  get  girls  there  who  were  never  up  or  down  a stairs  ; 
it  is  not  good  to  keep  that  girl  for  six  weeks  or  more 
and  send  her  back  to  a small  cottage,  and  expect  she 
is  going  to  live  there ; it  is  much  better  to  educate 
her  while  she  is  living  at  home  and  coming  to  the 
school  daily. 

1455.  Then  where  does  she  live  ?— She  lives  at  home. 
At  Fortumna  there  is  accommodation  for  fifteen 
pupils,  but  then  we  have  a day  school  as  well.  At 
Westport  it  is  a condition  of  the  scheme  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  bring  in  resident  pupils;  they 
“,nng  m five  at  a time  to  show  them  how  to  manage 
the  house. 

A school  like  Westport  only  serves  the  im- 
mediate district? — Oh,  yes,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Munster  Institute  at  all. 

. 1457.  Therefore  if  they  are  to  have  a very  large 
influence  they  must  be  largely  spread  over  the  coun- 
fry -—Certainly,  at  Loughglynn,  for  example,  they 
come  in  on  donkey  carts. 
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1458.  As  I understand  you  take  existing  institu- 
tions and  add  this  element  to  them  ? — Quite  so,  where 
there  are  facilities  for  agricultural  work. 

1459.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  North,  Antrim  and 
Down,  what  do  you  do?— We  have  not  touched  this 
problem  ; this  Loughglynn  school  is  the  first  attempt. 

1460.  (Mr  Ogilyie). — How  are  these  smaller  local 
scnools  of  domestic  economy  financed? — Directly  by 
the  Department ; we  pay  the  teachers  and  put  up 
the  building  and  equipment ; I should  not  say  put 
up  the  buildings ; usually  there  are  buildings  there  ; 
we  convert  them. 

1461.  Supposing  the  teachers  are  members  of  a com- 
munity?—We  get  over  the  difficulty;  as  a rule  they 
are  lay  teachers,  but  we  do  have  one  ; they  get  a little 
grant,  a small  sum  for  administrative  expenses  ; they 
have  to  pay  the  rates  of  this  building  we  put  up,  and 
m other  ways  these  buildings  put  them  to  expense, 
and  we  give  them  a covering  sum  in  our  agreements. 

1462.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  paint  and  repair  them  ? 
— We  undertake  to  keep  them  in  repair,  but  we  have 
not  got  to  that  stage  yet. 

1463.  (Chairman). — Does  this  system  apply  mainly  to 
the  West  of  Ireland?— It  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland  we 
have  tried  it,  but  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  my  mind 
that  we  are  beginning  to  encourage  it  to  a small  ex- 
tent  in  other  districts.  We  have  applications  from 
other  districts,  and  if  I had  time  to  get  away  from 
routine  work  I would  very  soon  probably  have  more 
01  them,  but  I have  been  unable  from  the  pressure  of 
work  to  make  the  kind  of  progress  I would’  like.  I 
have  to  visit  these  places,  interview  the  community, 
and  see  that  the  facilities  exist. 

1464.  You  consider  it  a promising  part  of  your 

is  a part  that  wants  developing  badly. 

1465.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  no  money  difficulty ; 
you  have  adequate  funds  to  develop  this  ?— We  have 
adequate  funds  so  far  ; when  I come  to  deal  with  the, 
question  of  the  funds  of  the  Department  I will  be 
able  to  show  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  a great  deal 
at‘h'8  w,°*k  U2Iess  T take  i*  from  something  else. 

1406.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  enumerated  all  the 
places  at  which  you  have  these  institutions  ?— Yes ; 

I ortumna,  Westport,  Loughglynn,  and  Dunmanwav 
SSTw8  Practl°a%  speaking  still  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Branch,  but  we  supply  the  agri- 
cultural instruction.  ^ J 8 

*467‘  Stradbally  is  not  one  of  the  centres?— It  is 
not , we  have  often  considered  the  desirability  of  doing 
some  agricultural  work  at  some  of  these  Convents  ! 
where  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  doing  agricul- 

X JTfefn  Tlhe  gref  tfndency  afc  these  Solvents 
8°  for  lace  and  artistic  work  of  that  kind ; in 
fact  at  Loughglynn  in  order  to  get  a girl  to  make, 
fl Sf 6 haS,it0  get  the. Promise  of  making  artificial 
.thft  is  the  thing  we  have  to  con- 

ro,£th™*p)oSS.th‘t  - thmi  de™  <»  ** 

feelinff  ? (^Ye«  866  the  Teason  for  that 

thfnggby~J  h h6y  h°pe  t0  136  able  t0  make  ®ome- 

invn  in*  -hey  a\e  v£ry  Poor?— They  are  very  poor 
theafriri??' dTt£n)’—I>0  you  Jknow  what  becomes  of 
fr“>  do  they  marry  and  settle  in  the  country 
or  go  to  America  ? — They  try  very  hard  to  get  situa’ 
Sjjf  f”d  J°"  o™ot  blam,  thin;  in  » 

by  It,  it  i.S"ft 

Branch  of  Iw 

Sell  tJ' th°i°  that  it  the  S- 

lor,™  d hlinSSaS”™  “ ““d 
Wi.  You  say  that  work  of  its  nature  means  ultimately 

ssmmmi 

their  farms  L them,' Wg*  % fe  £rfc  % 


May  81,  1906. 
Professor  J. 

B.  Campbell. 
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'May  31, '1906. 

Professor  J. 

R.  Canipbeir. 


them.  We  get  at  that  work  whenever  we  can  get  a 
minute,  but  I have  got  no  systematic  branch  for  deal- 
ing with  it,  and  can  only  do  it  in  my  spare  time. 

1472.  You  would  like  to  see  it  largely  developed?— 
Yes,  I should  like  to  give  my  whole  attention  to  this 
for  a few  years  ; that  is  the  sort  of  school  we  are  aim- 
ing at.  This  is  a scheme  we  call  the  Bean-an-Tighe 
classes;  that  is  Irish,  which  means  “The  woman  of 
the  house.” 

1.  In  certain  districts,  chiefly  where  there  exists 
a large  population  of  small  farmers  and  cottagers, 
the  Department  are  prepared  to  supplement  itiner- 
ant instruction  in  agriculture,  dairying,  poultry- 
keeping, horticulture,  bee-keeping,  rural  domestic 
economy,  and  cottage  industries,  by  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  rural  centres,  where  girls  and  young 
women  may  receive  instruction  and  helpful  guidance 
in  their  home  work. 

2.  A rural  centre,  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme 
may  be  the  home  of  a religious  community  or 
of  a private  individual,  provided  there  be  at  least 
one  woman  in  charge  to  act  as  superintendent,  who 
is  prepared  to  devote  herself  to  developing  improve- 
ment in  the  home  life  of  the  neighbourhood.  She 
must  possess  a practical  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
of  small  farmers  and  cottagers,  be  likely  to  secure 
.their  confidence,  and  to  be  welcomed  among  them. 

3.  The  energies  of  the  superintendent  and  her 
•staff  should  be  concentrated  upon  bettering  the 
material  condition  of  the  people,  upon  adding  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home,  upon  in- 

• creasing  the  love  and  respect  of  the  people  for  their 
home  and  for  their  country-side,  and  generally  upon 
raising  economic  efficiency  and,  in  the  case  of  rural 
holdings,  upon  counteracting  the  tendency  to  de- 
spise farm-work  and  life. 

4.  It  must  be  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  centre 
to  train  girls  as  domestic  servants  or  to  fit  them  for 
the  factory  or  shop,  nor  will  the  Department  give 
financial  assistance  where  the  girls  do  not  return 

• daily  to  their  home. 

5.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  and 
"her  colleagues  to  encourage  girls  and  young  women 
' to  meet  at  the  centre,  and  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  objects  mentioned  below.  All  should'  be  wel- 
comed,. even  those  who  only  occasionally  seek  in- 
formation in  difficulties  of  home  management. 

I _ may  mention  that  in  one  case  we  supply  them 
with  a pony  and  trap  to  drive  them  round  to  their 
homes. 


6.  Every  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  centre  will 
be  practical.  The  cream  or  in  ilk  required  in  the 
dairy  for  practising  butter  and  cheese-making,  the 
poultry  to  be  killed  and  dressed,  the  materials  for 
the  dishes  to  be  cooked,  the  material  for  new  gar- 
ments, and  the  clothes  to  be  mended,  washed  and 
ironed,  should  be  brought  by  the  girls  themselves— 
each  taking  home  the  product  of  her  labour.' 

7.  The  duty  of  the  superintendent  and  her  col- 
leagues should  not  end  with  the  work  at  the  centre 
itself.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  systematic 
visits  to  the  homes  wherever  welcomed. 

8.  When  success  attends  the  efforts  of  a superin- 
tendent and  staff,  the  work  should  be  stimulated  by 
holding  an  annual  show  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy, 
poultry  runs,  garden,  and  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  prepared  in  the  household. 

The  remainder  deals  with  the  size  of  the  farm,  the 
accommodation  that  must  be  provided,  the  equipment 
in  dairying,  poultry-rearing,  washing,  ironing,  and 
cooking,  sick  nursing,  and  home  industries.  (Appendix 
II.)  Finally,  I may  say  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  girls,  the  Department  have  made  liberal  provisions 
imder  the  local ' authorities  for  itinerant  instruction. 
That  brings  me  to  the  next  head  :— joint  action  by  the 
Department'  and'  the  local  authorities  for  encouraging 
improvement  in  various  branches  of  agriculture.  So 
far  it  has  been  central  education  that  I have  been 
dealing  with,  or,  at  least,  education  managed,  from 
the  central  office. 

The  education  which  is  provided  by  local  authorities 
was  intended  immediately  and  directly  to  help  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  as  well  as  cottagers,  and  to  arouse 
in  them  a desire  for  a better  education  fOr  their  sons 
and  daughters,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  system  of  agricultural1  education  to  prove  suc- 
cessful. Reference  has  been  made  repeatedly  to  the 
i county , schemes.  These  provide  for  instruction  by 
itinerant  instructors— a for  n of  education  which; ‘I 


need  hardly  remind  the  Committee,  has  played  an  ha. 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
many  countries.  The  work  is  now  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  county  committees  of  agriculture.  The 
schemes  are  revised  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  year,  so  as  to  give  the  local  authority  an 
opportunity  of  making  suggestions  for  an  improvement  i 

in  the  method  of  procedure  suggested  by  the  experience  ; 

gained  during  the  year,  or  for  the  total  rejection  of  [ 

the  scheme  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  At  first  | 

when  the  number  of  instructors  available  was  very  ? 

limited,  and  when  the  Committee  and  the  public  had  ' 

no  experience  of  such  work,  the  Department  them-  1 

selves  provided  directly  for  work  of  this  kind  by  send- 
ing round  pioneer  instructors.  Each  year,  however 
has  seen  a greater  demand  for  instruction  of  this 
character,  and  as  the  demand  increased,  and  instruc- 
tors became  available,  the  direction  of  the  work  was 
gradually  delegated  to  the  Committees  themselves. 

They  appoint  the  instructors,  arrange  their  work,' 
check  and  pay  their  expenses,  and  the  salaries  of  all 
except  those  of  the  agricultural  instructors,  who  are 
paid  directly  by  the  Department.  Tl.  i cost  of  these 
schemes  is  paid  out  of  the  joint  fund,  that  is,  the 
amount  of  the  Id.  or  <£ d . rate  provided  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  Department’s  contribution,  which  is 
provided  annually  by  the  Agricultural  Board  after  the 
schemes  for  the  year  have  been  placed  before  them  and 
approved. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  schemes  of  this  nature  f 

should  remain  in  operation  is  one  which  has  not  yet  ; 

arisen,  and  which  will  be  left  to  the  County  Com-  > 
mittees  themselves  to  decide.  As  I shall  show,  how-  f 
ever,  their  popularity  has  been  so  groat,  and  the  de-  » 
maud . for  such  work  is  so  steadily  increasing,  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  their  being  retained  in  their 
present  form  for  a much  longer  time  than  the  Depart- 
ment originally  anticipated.  In  Ireland  the  schemes 
differ  from  those  of  a similar  character  provided  in 
other  countries,  in  this,  that  very  considerable  sums 
of  money  are  spent  by  each  committee,  not  merely  in 
education,  but  in  directly  encouraging  the  various 
branches  of  industry  which  the  schemes  are  intended 
to  supply.  In  poultry-keeping  there  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  produce  of  poultry ; in  horticulture  there 
is  the  buying  and  re-sale  of  trees ; in  bw-keeping,  the 
destruction  of  foul  brood,  and  so  on.  In  other  coun- 
tries itinerant  instruction  is  mainly  and  purely 
educational.  In  Ireland  we  spend  large  sums,  not  in 
bonussing  the  farmer,  but  in  giving  him  encourage- 
ment by  private  and  other  forms  of  encourage- 
ment, which  I shall  describe  directly. 

1473.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  assist  in  the  marketing  of 
honey ; are  you  alluding  to  that  ?— No ; what  was  in 
my  mind  was  the  giving  premiums  for  the  distribution 

of  eggs  and  selling  fruit  trees  at  cost  price,  prizes  for  ! 
well-farmed  cottages,  and  for  a variety  of  agricultural  ' 
operations. 

1474.  We  shall  have  evidence,  shall  we,  about  bee- 
keeping ? — Oh;  yes.  I shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  de- 
scribe the  first  of  these  schemes ; you  will  hear  me  de- 
scribe them  often  as  county  schemes,  by  which  I mean 
schemes  under  the  county  committees,  there  are  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  poultry-keeping,  dairying, 
horticulture,  bee-keeping,  and,  in  some  counties,  in 
flax.  The  scheme  provides  for  the  appointment  of  at 
least  one  itinerant  instructor  in  agriculture  in  each 
county. 

" be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  deliver 

courses  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  such  as 
soils,  manures,  seeds,  pastures,  crops  and  their  culti-  ; 
vation,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  live  j 
stock ; to  visit  farms ; to  conduct  such  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  spring  and  summer  as  may  be  ap-  | 
proved  by  the  Department ; to  select  suitable  land  for 
this  purpose ; to  supervise  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  and 
manures  and  the  keeping  of  the  plots  free  from  weeds;  , 
to  weigh  the  produce,  tabulate  the  figures,  and  prepare 
a report  on  the  results ; to  assist,  if  required,  in  the 
teaching  at  Agricultural  Classes  established  .with  the 
approval  of  the  Department;  to  reply  to  letters  from 
farmers  seeking  information;  to  advise  farmers  how 
they  may  avail  themselyes  of  the  Department’s  lave 
Stock  schemes  and  of  the  Department’s  Seed-Testing 
Station;  to  make  . known  the'  provisions  of  the 
Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act ; to  advise  farmers 
how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  all  schemes  which  < 
may  be  adopted  by  theGounty  Committee  and  by. the  j 
Department,  and  how  they  "may  take  advantage  of  1 
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agricultural  organisation;  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
and  to  the  County  Committee  regarding  the  progress 
of  his  work,  either  weekly  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  re- 
quired; and  generally  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the.  interests 
of  agriculture  in  the  county. 

The  instructor  may.  also  be  required  to  act  as  judge 
in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  prizes  for  cottages 
and  small  farms  in  a county  other  than  that  in  which, 
he  acts  as  instructor.” 

That  will  give  the  Committee  a pretty  good  idea  of 
the  duties  of  an  itinerant  instructor  ; they  are  very 
numerous,  and  in  some  counties  one  section  is  better 
discharged  than  another,  depending  very  largely  on 
the  wishes  of  the  county  committee. 

The  Department  make  it  a condition  that  this  officer 
mist  have  a first  class  training  in  technical  and  practi- 
cal agriculture,  hot  that  he  is  required  or  allowed  to 
give  highly  technical  or  scientific  lectures  or  advice, 
but  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  guarantee  that  the  ■ 
practical  advice  which  he  tenders  is  based  upon  a sound 
scientific  study  of  the  problem  which  he  has  to  solve. 
A great  deal  of  harm  has  been  done  to  agricultural 
education  by  what  would  correspond,  in  the  medical 
profession  to  the  quack,  empyric  information.  I,  my- 
self, am  firmly  convinced  that  no  agricultural  educa- 
tion will  ever  succeed  if  you  don’t  have  your  teachers 
properly  trained,  far  better  trained  than  he  hopes  ever 
to  train  his  pupils.  He  wants  to  have  a reserve  of 
knowledge,  which  he  does  not  at  all  parade  to  the 
public,  as  so  many  of  the  older  schools  of  agricultural, 
authorities  did,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  the  Depart- 
ment have  not  made  rapid  progress  with  their  scheme 
of  agricultural  education,  because  I urged  the  Depart- 
ment, as  strongly  as  I could,  to  set  their  faces  against 
anything  of  the  old  system,  anything  like  putting  in 
as  teachers  men  who  did  not  have  a reserve  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  which  they  could  rely  to  guide  them  in 
the  advice  they  give,  and  not  to  rely  on  repeating 
formulas  out  of  books  or  from  the  lectures  of  other  pro- 
fessors. Last  year  there  were  twenty-three  instructors 
at  work  under  the  directions  of  the  county  committees. 
These  officers  attended  1,169  meetings  of  farmers,  at 
which  they  delivered  lectures  and  assisted  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussions.  The  average  attendance  at  these 
meetings  was  fifty-six.  The  number  of  field  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  on  the  use  of  manures  and 
varieties  of  crops  are  not  yet  available  for  the  current 
year,  but  last  year  these  instructors  arranged  and 
carried  out  1,664  field  demonstrations  and  461  field 
experiments.  I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  difference  between  a demonstration 
and  a field  experiment.  A demonstration  simply  con- 
sists of  one  plot  of  land.  You  go  to  the  farmer  and 
say,  “ Give  me  half  that  field  and  I will  manure  it  for 
you  or  sow  it  with  a certain  kind  of  seed  for  you  and  the 
whole  country  shall  see  the  results.”  They  stick  up  a 
placard  “ This  field  is  manured  by  so  and  so.”  There 
is  no  special  attempt  made  to  estimate  the  produce  at 
all ; the  farmer  sees  a plot  and  he  says,  “ This  was 
treated  with  basic  slag,”  He  sees  the  part  beside  it 
“that  was  not,”  and  in  the  same  way,  “This  is  the 
latest  variety  of  oats,”  and  so  on.  And  he  sees  for 
himself  whether  this  is  a good  variety  of  oats  or  not; 
and  if  it  is  good  he  probably  will  invest  his  money  in 
it  another  year,  and  if  it  is  bad,  he  sees  the  result. 

1475.  (Chairman).'- — In  this  case  you  are  cultivating 
the  land  for  the  farmer  ? — Just  a small  piece ; that  is  a 
demonstration ; the  farmer  does  the  labour ; we  supply 
the  expert  advice  and  the  seed. 

1476.  He  is  cultivating  it  under  your  advice? — Yes, 
and  we  give  him  the  manures  and  seed;  it  is  not  a 
big  thing. 

1477.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement? — No,  he  is  quite  willing 
if  he  gets  the  seed  and  the  manure ; sometimes  the 
farmer  finds  it  is  no  profit  to  have  that,  for  if  a new 
variety  of  oats  is  introduced,  as  they  are  being  intro- 
duced every  year,  very  rapidly,  we  may  sow  upon  his 
land  something  that  will  yield  him  very  little,  but 
whether  it  is  a good  or  a bad  variety  of  seed  it  is 
equally  valuable  as  a piece  of  information  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

1478.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  he  ever  claim  compensa- 
sation? — Not  under  the  demonstration  plot,  but  he 
does  under  the  others  ; the  Department  refuse  it ; they 
only  do  it  in  the  case  of  barley  experiments,  of-  which ' 
Messrs.  Guinness  pay  part  of  the  work,  and  they  'agree 


to  compensate  the  farmer,  but  the  Department  them- 
selves don  t do  so ; it  would  be  very  bad  if  we  did  so  • 
we  would  be  landed  for  all  sorts  of  schemes,  and  it 
wouid  cease  to  be  as  educational  as  we  want  to  make 
jT-  m the  case  of  the  experiment  at  Rothharap- 
stead,  this,  consists  of  a piece  of  land,  which  is  let  out 
in  several  plots,  and  in  which  the  crops,  are  carefully 
weighed  and  the  land  carefully  measured  and  the  re- 
sults  are  collected  and  published,  and  are  then  circu- 
lated for  the  information  of  the  country  generally  It 
may  be  comparing  different  kinds  of  m'anures  or  seeds 
^ 4 our  distinction  between  a demonstration 
and  a field  experiment..  The  cost  of  the  two  are  very 
different;  a demonstration  is  cheap;  an  experiment 
is  very  costly,  so  we  use  these  two  terms ; it  is  a defini- 
tion  of  my  own  and  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  w.ell. 

These  diagrams  show  the  progress  made ’with  our 
agricultural  instruction  schemes.  (Appendix  III.)  If  a 
farmer  wants  technical  information  within  this  area 
he  has  only  to  write  to  the  itinerant  instructor  in  each 
county  and  he  is  bound  to  give  it;  you  will  see,  at  the 
beginning  our  progress  was  very  slow.  Kilkenny  had 
an  instructor,  but  has  not  one  now.  I may  say ’that 
the  instructor  is  very  much  in  demand  for  private 
advice;  many  a farmer  will  ask  you  for  private  advice 
then  he  won  t ask  it  m public  at  a meeting,  and  I have 

Wa  rtf  TIl°S1uy’  ,3S  thl,S  ln,1uiry  was  coming  off,  to 
have  the  letter-books  with  which  we •.  supply  these  in 
t!iaUn^rSnnnan,,:n1  and.  I find  they  dealt  with  no- Jess' 
business”000  P afce  10<lnmes  from  farmers  about  their 

Would  these  be  25,000  different 
persons  ?-It  might  not  be.  He  is  going  to  buy.  some 
manure,  and  has  heard  the.  lecturer  at  work;  his 
suspicions  are  sufficiently  aroused,  and  he  writes  to 
the  itinerant  instructor  for  information ; in  many  cases 

can°nn*ai10ni,S  appJ1S!  f°r  th?4  the  ifinerant  instructor 
cannot  supply,  and  they  apply  directly  to  the  Depart- 

moS0oI^r!-&‘)'~°":n7  he  “ 

looiB1vif’''1»5 ta’ie>-rThat  “ *»  fi 

^?en  a fal'mer  in  Ireland  sits  down  to- 
WfL  lt,means  that  he  is  interested ; he  means-, 

business  when  he  writes  a letter. 

(£^a*rma»).— ' That  is  in  one  year?— That  is- 
hit  !aSt  t,Telve  ,m°nths-  The  lack  of  qualified  teachers: 
of  w^rk  thT  £n  y btr  t0  thf  raPid  P«>gra»  of  this  class: 
tirZ  ib  i-haIe  shc?n  tha*  the  Department  .lost  no. . 
setting  to  work  to  train  these  men,  and  I have- 

demand  la  80  4hat,  every  man’  a®  he  comes  out,  is  in 
demand,  for  exampie,  next  year,  at  June,  there  will 
fhe  +lreSh  batCh>  °f  ten  men'  who  wil1  have  gone  through 
yearS  fw'V1  the  Ro?al  College  of  Scienfe, 
and  presuming  that  they  are  all  Qualified,  there  will 
be  ten  more  men  available,  and  for  all  of  them  nf 
course,  there  is  immediate  employment.  1 

1483.  What  salaries  do  they  get  ?— Thev  com 

rr,  gjSi’ss.  “ 

fir  -’ESSS 

little^ of8 that  ^ tSn  ^ht^h  b?te"s>  th^ugh^hey  do  m. 
that  but  ifc  Is  hardly  fair  to  take 

T500  as  net  salary,  and  the  Department  have 
°*i.ea  u Pen  ,accused  °f  having  given  them  that  In 

he^ld^t on  afloU 

mmmm 

IfplUilgf 

•*  *200;  how  fa,  doe.  it  iiK!_I 
think  there  are  three  men  at  250— that  is  the  hi,  i i 
they  have  gone  yet.  4 4he  hlghest 

in  special  cases.  It  is  out  of  the  auS™  ^ pt 
mittee  will  be  given  greater  authority  he  cQnnty  com- 


May-Si  1,  19QC. 

Professor  J.  , 
R.  Campbell,' 
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1487.  (Mr.  Micks). — "Was  it  the  County  Committee 
that  fixed  the  salary  at  £250  ? — Always.  In  a good 
many  cases,  where  they  have  a good  man,  they  are 
asking  us  to  increase  his  salaiy,  and  in  some  cases 
there  has  been  a difference  of  opinion  with  the  Depart- 
ment because  they  have  not  increased  his  salary ; the 
Department  don’t  think  it  is  wise  just  at  present  to 
increase  his  salary. 

1488.  (Chairman). — The  counties  contribute  nothing 
towards  his  salary  ? — No.  You  may  wonder  why  that  is 
so ; this  man  is,  to  some  extent,  our  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  country;  we  don’t  interfere  with  him  in  any  way, 
but  if  you  want  to  know  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  state 
of  live  stock,  the  state  of  the  class  of  manures  and  seeds 
coming  into  the  country  we  reserve  the  right  to  corres- 
pond with  him  and  get  that  information ; then  we 
also  move  him  to  another  county  in  summer  to  judge 
these  prizes. 

1489.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  he  go  back  to  his  other 
county? — He  goes  back  again. 

1490.  Can  you  move  him  from  one  county  to  another  ? 
— Not  without  the  County  Committee’s  authority. 

1491.  If  it  became  undesirable  to  leave  a man  In  a 
particular  county? — Yes,  we  have  done  it. 

1492.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  would  be  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Committee? — With  the  concurrence  of 
the  Committee. 

1493.  (Chairman). — Has  this  system  worked 

smoothly  so  far  ? — Admirably ; if  the  Committee  say, 
“ This  is  a good  man,”  as  they  have  done  in  two  cases, 
we  say  “ Certainly.” 

1494.  It  is  rather  a delicate  relation? — No,  if  there 
was  any  delicacy  about  it  we  would  hand  him  over  to 
the  County  Committee  altogether.  I and  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Department  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  members  of  the  County  Committees  ; it  is  not 
like  an  English  or  Scotch  county,  where  the  official  in- 
dividual never  sees  the  local  committee,  but  our  door 
is  open  to  them  ; they  come  into  my  room  as  if  it  were 
their  own  room,  and  we  discuss  these  things ; it  is 
totally  different  from  the  state  of  things  that  exist 
there,  distributing  grants  for  agricultural  purposes 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England,  where  they 
may  never  know  the  persons  who  are  administering  the 
scheme.  Our  instructor  also  assists  in  the  administra- 
tion and  in  every  detail.  I say  ten  men  will  come  out 
next  year,  and  all  these  will  be  available  if  the 
County  Committees  are  desirous  of  appointing 
them.  With  commendable  patience  many  Com- 
mittees have  consented  to  wait  until  they  could  secure 
the  services  of  a trained  Irishman,  but  others 
have  advertised  in  the  press  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  scarcity  is 
nearly  as  great  as  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  some- 
what similar  schemes  in  vogue  there,  and  also  to  the 
great  demand  which  now  exists  for  trained  agricul- 
tural instructors  in  India,  iSouth  Africa,  Egypt,  Aus- 
tralia, . and  New  Zealand.  So  that  many  of  our  men 
here,  if  we  did  not  pay  them  pretty  well  and  give 
them  good  prospects,  would  undoubtedly  go  there. 
Closely  associated  with  the  work  of  the  itinerant  in- 
structor is  that  of  a scheme  for  awarding  prizes  given 
by  County  Committees  to  cottagers  and  occupiers  of 
small  farms  for  cleanliness  and  tidiness  in  their 
premises,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and  the 
general  management  of  their  farms  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  agricultural  or  other  in- 
structor. (Appendix  IV.)  The  figures  for  this  scheme 
for  the  present  year  are,  of  course,  not  yet  available, 
but  last  year  there  were  3,146  competitors  for  these 
prizes.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1901  by  two 
.committees,  and  last  year  twenty-seven  made  provision 
for  it,  and  this  year  funds  have  been  set  aside  in 
-thirty-one  counties;  £4,000  has  been  set  aside  by 
-County  Committees  for  this  purpose,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  £4,200  will  be  actually  spent.  The  details 
■of  these  prizes  are  drawn  up  by  each  County 
■Committee  for  itself  m consultation  with  the 
Departments  officers  except  in  the  case  of 
Cork,  where  the  local  authority  has  delegated  the 
work  to  another  body  since  1905.  In  the  current  year 
the  total  sum  offered  in  prizes  under  this  scheme 

£5’568-  Except  m Cork  the  Department 
inspect  the  farms  and  supply  the  local  authority  with 
a report  and  a list  of  persons  who  are  recommended 
for  prizes.  For  this  purpose  the  Department  utilise 
part  of  the  time  during  the  summer  months  of  each  of 
the  agricultural  instructors,  but  of  course  no  in- 
structor  is  allowed  to  adjudicate  in  the  county  to 
which  he  is  attached.  The  Department  therefore  it 
wiH  be  seen,  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  judging. 


Ulosely  ameci  to  cue  num  Ui  me  Itinerant  instructor 
is  that  undertaken  by  the  County  Committee  in  pro. 
moting  out  of  the  joint  fund  ploughing  matches  and 
competitions  in  the  performance  of  various  agricul- 
tural operations. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon. 

1495.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  next  subject?—! 
was  dealing  with  the  joint  action  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  County  Committees.  I dealt  with 
itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  and  with  the  ques- 
tion of  farm  prizes.  The  next  scheme  I want  to  touch 
on  as  briefly  as  possible  is  that  of  the  poultry-keeping 
industry.  As  the  Committee  will  understand,  a very 
considerable  part  of  the  income  of  farmers,  particularly 
of  small  farmers,  cottagers  and  labourers  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  fowl.  Poultry  keeping  is 
an  industry  which  is  capable  of  great  development  in 
a country  like  Ireland,  where  the  holdings  are  small, 
During  the  first  years  of  the  Department’s  work 
repeated  demands  were  made  for  investigation  into  the 
cause  of  a heavy  mortality  among  poultry.  As  soon 
as  the  pressure  of  other  work  permitted,  the  condition 
of  the  industry  was  carefully  studied,  and  it  was 
found  that  much  of  the  mortality  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  fowl  were  often  improperly  housed  and  fed, 
and  that  the  effects  of  in-breeding  and  want  of  fresh 
blood  were  the  main  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
birds  themselves,  as  well  as  the  abnormal  death-rate. 

1496.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the  disease  ?— A form 
of  cholera. 

1497.  Enteritis  ? — Yes,  and  of  course  there  is  a great 
deal  of  tuberculosis  amongst  birds  in  Ireland ; they 
have  got  so  weakly  and  inbred  that  they  seem  unable 
to  resist  disease,  and  they  are  badly  housed. 

1498.  Have  you  seen  the  report  by  Tegetmeir  on  the 
subject? — I am  not  sure  that  I have. 

1499.  Fowl  cholera  or  enteritis? — Yes,  in  Ireland. 

At  the  outset  it  was  decided  to  give  a number  of 
pioneer  lectures  on  the  subject  in  order  mainly  to  il- 
lustrate the  kind  of  instruction  that  has  been  given  in 
other  countries,  and  to  recommend  all  local  authorities 
to  take  the  matter  up.  The  result  was  that  four 
counties  appointed  instructors  in  poultry-keeping,  and 
each  year  there  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  Commitees  taking  up  this  work.  During 
the  current  year  there  are  thirty  counties  at  work  on 
this  scheme.  The  duty  of  the  instructor  in  poultry- 
keeping, who  is  usually  a lady — it  having  been  found 
impossible  to  get  young  men  in  Ireland  to  give  atten- 
tion to  this  industry — comprises  the  following : — To 
deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  poultry-keeping,  including 
the  selection  of  breeds,  the  hatching  and  rearing  of 
chickens,  the  feeding  and  housing  of  poultry,  and  the 
marketing  of  the  produce  ; to  give  demonstrations  and 
lessons  on  the  treatment  of  common  diseases,  such  as 
gapes,  &c. , on  the  cramming  of  fowls  and  on  the  pluck- 
ing, trussing,  and  preparation  of  poultry  for  market, 
and  on  the  grading  and  packing  of  eggs ; to  visit 
poultry  runs,  and  give  such  practical  advice  as  may 
be  desired  by  poultry-keepers,  to  inspect  the  egg  dis- 
tribution and  turkey  stations  referred  to  in  clauses 
n a * *°.  report  the  Department  and  to  the 

bounty 'Committee  regarding  the  progress  of  his  or  her 
work  either  weekly  or  otherwise  as  may  be  required, 
and  generally  to  give  his  or  her  whole  time  towards 
county-  8 lmprovement  in  poultry-keeping  in  the 

During  the  year  1904-5  2,662  meetings  were  held, 
the  average  attendance  thereat  being  sixty.  With  a 
view  to  securing  an  improvement  in  the  class  of  birds 
3 F^des  that  each  Committee  may  give 

J?1+n-.fu”d,a  premium  of  £5  to  selected  per- 
, who  distribute  during  the  season  seventy  settings 
£™ggVf  an  aPProved  Pure  breed  of  fowl  from  a 
CZ  lZ*  n°  ° he?  fowl  are  kePt-  These  fowl  and  a 
rfimilat;™6  suPP,lled.  ut  less  than  cost  price.  Similar 
SK1 ,exist  wth  regard  to  turkeys  and  ducks, 
mint  fnT+haVnn0t  ?ScaPed  the  notice  If  the  Depart- 
therl  f-jre  Oomniittees.  During  the  current  year 
tintrs  nf  enn-a  tkan  506  farms  distributing  set- 

esof  ism  .gff  ln  the  manner  described  (hen  and  duck 
l egf  ?nly4r322)-  (Appendix  V.) 

Yes  ’ ' ry^en). — You  call  these  egg  stations?- 

b for  the 

disMnc'tinrf^'h  ■Dryden). — I am  a{raid  there  is  a 
£m8-  l aat  ?enr  theseLegg  stations  and  poultry 
I™!  „saT  “farm  the  other  day  which  was 
a real  poultry  farm?-Yes,  I had  almost  Over- 
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looked  that  fact ; I shall  refer  to  that  im- 
mediately. Last  year  close  on  50,000  dozen  of  eggs 
-were  so  distributed.  The  object,  of  course,  of  this  is 
te  get  some  fresh  blood  in,  and  we  believe  and  know 
now  that  the  effect  of  this  is  to  largely  reduce  the 
-death-rate  as  well  as  to  improve  the  fowl  themselves. 
Turkey  stations  have  also  been  established  in  thirty 
counties,  and  the  number  of  premiums  offered  to  male 
■birds  this  year  is  425.  I need  not  weary  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  details  of  how  this  work  is  carried 
■out  by  the  County  Committees,  it  being  sufficient  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  scheme  itself,  which  will  show  the 
-amount  of  attention  that  has  been  given  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  One  county  adopted  a quite  different 
•scheme  ; instead  of  having  these  stations,  there  are  a 
number  distributed  over  the  county ; they  went  in  for 
a farm  of  their  own,  where  they  bred  birds  and  dis- 
tributed eggs  from  one  centre  ; that  is  in  the  County 
Antrim  ; that  is  what  I think  Mr.  Dryden  visited 
the  other  day  ; that  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Ire- 
land ; we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  other  is  much 
better,  for  poultry-keeping  will  only  pay  as  an  adjunct 
to  a farm.  Disease  will  break  out  if  you  try  to  crowd 
poultry  on  land,  and  we  believe  the  other  system  of 
■distributing  it  among  the  people,  let  everybody  do 
■something,  is  far  better.  You  must  not  keep  them  in 
too  large  quantities  in  one  place. 

1503.  I think  the  farm  I saw  will  have  to  be  moved  ? 
— I think  so. 

1504.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  scale  of  that  farm? 
— Seventeen  acres  covered  with  birds. 

1505.  Without  any  opportunity  of  moving  them  on 
to  fresh  grounds  ? — Unless  you  get  new  land. 

1506.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  pen  them  in  different 
marts  of  the  field  and  shift  the  pens  about  ? — Yes,  they 
have  an  enormous  number,  about  700  birds  ; of  course 
they  will  have  to  shift  or  they  will  die,  but  that  is  not 
a good  system  ; it  is  the  only  county  that  has  adopted 
it,  and  the  Department  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
their  recommendations,  but  all  the  others  have  adopted 
a different  programme. 

1507.  (Mr.  Brown). — Under  the  other  system  the 
eggs  are  distributed  over  a much  larger  area? — Yes, 
and  people  can  go  to  the  station  for  the  eggs. 

1508.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  the  numbers  of  turkeys 
Increased  much  in  the  country? — I should  imagine  so, 
but  I have  nothing  to  show  it. 

1509.  Mr.  Adams  might  have  it? — He  might,  but 
-our  object  is  not  to  increase  the  number ; it  is  to  get 
a better  price  for  them. 

1510.  You  improve  the  breed  by  giving  out  the  eggs  ? 
— Yes. 

1511.  Have  you  cocks  at  the  various  stations? — Yes, 
turkey  cocks.  The  eggs  are  sold  at  one  shilling  a 
■dozen. 

1512.  And  you  present  the  cocks? — We  give  them  at 
a reduced  price.  With  such  an  enormous  number, 
50,000  dozen  being  sold  and  hatched,  you  can  get  a 
fresh  strain  of  blood  almost  anywhere.  This  diagram 
(produced)  shows  the  progress  we  have  been  making 
In  the  poultry  industry ; that  represents  the  number 
of  egg  stations. 

1513.  It  does  not  represent  the  results  in  the  way  of 
trade,  but  your  operations  ? — It  represents  our  opera- 
tions, it  shows  the  number  of  egg-distributing  sta- 
tions, and  as  they  began  to  gain  in  popularity  they 
increased  ; the  number  of  settings  despatched  are  in 
red  at  the  bottom.  It  is  not  easy,  of  course,  collecting 
at  this  stage  definite  evidence  of  improvement ; the 
very  fact  that  these  people  want  them  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  they  are  useful  to  them.  In  the  case  of 
turkeys  for  the  London  market  we  have  very  definite 
information. 

1514.  What  evidence? — The  evidence  of  the  large 
dealers  who  buy. 

1515.  Where  are  those  turkeys  chiefly — Kilkenny? — 
All  over every  county  has  some,  Portadown  and 
Armagh,  that  is  the  district  wherein  turkeys  are 
•making  the  best  efforts,  and  for  fowl  also  the  same 
districts,  but  Wexford  is  making  rapid  progress. 

1516.  Wexford  always  was  very  good? — All  that 
Wexford  wanted  was  to  fatten  them  themselves  with- 
out sending  them  to  England  to  be*  fattened. 

1517.  You  have  nothing  about  Kilkenny  specially? 
— Yes,  in  both  poultry  and  turkeys  they  have  done 
rather  well,  and  have  started  a society  for  fattening 
them  at  Ballyragget.  Not  the  least  of  our  difficulties 
m this  has  been  the  providing  of  persons  who  were 
qualified  as  instructors ; in  other  countries  young  men 


are  attracted  to  this  industry,  but  in  Ireland  for  some  May  31,  1906. 
reason  or  other  they  do  not  consider  it  is  work  for  — . 
them.  Professor  J. 

1518.  Infra  dig.  rather  ? — Yes,  there  is  a certain  R-  Campbell, 
pride  in  Ireland  that  you  do  not  find  in  other 
countries. 

1519.  They  think  it  is  feminine? — Yes,  it  is  a great 
pity,  for  there  is  a great  opportunity  for  poultry  de- 
velopment. 

1520.  There  is  another  reason,  is  there  not,  that  in 
a great  many  counties  the  poultry  sales  are  a perquisite 
of  the  farmer’s  wife  and  the  husband  gets  none  of  the 
profits  ? — Yes. 

1521.  (Chairman). — Is  the  male  sex  taking  it  up? — 

Yes,  in  some  places  ; I don’t  think  we  have  a single 
native  Irishman  an  instructor ; in  Antrim  they  got  an 
Englishman. 

1522.  (Mr.  DrycCen). — It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
woman  on  a farm  to  carry  on  the  poultry  raising  as 
it  is  taught  there,  for  instance,  the  moving  about  of 
the  pens? — In  Cullybacky,  yes,  but  we  don't  do  that 
in  other  places. 

1523.  That  probably  is  the  best  way  of  raising  the 
best  poultry,  and  that  means  the  aid  of  the  man  of 
the  household  ? — Yes. 

1524.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  then  some  positive  ad- 
vantage that  a man  would  have  in  carrying  on  this  work 
that  a woman  cannot  have ; it  is  not  in  its  nature  an 
industry  that  a woman  can  carry  on  as  fully  as 
a man? — Women  can  look  after  the  birds,  but  they 
cannot  the  fattening  and  the  moving  about.  The 
difficulty  I was  referring  to  was  the  .difficulty  of  get- 
ting teachers.  In  the  first  year  or  two  the  Depart- 
ment sent  a few  Irishwomen  to  be  trained  in  England, 
but  since  the  re-organisation  of  the  Munster  Institute 
as  a training  school  County  Committees  got  their 
teachers  from  there.  But,  as  the  Committee  will 
readily  understand,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  most  profitable  methods  in  the  feeding  and 
management  of  poultry,  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  do  something 
to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  marketing 
arrangements.  Until  some  improvement  had  been 
effected  through  the  agency  of  the  County  Committees, 
and  until  the  Department  were  in  a position  to  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  Irish  eggs  and  fowl  they  were 
not  in  a position  to  take  up  the  question  of  market- 
ing. The  direction  of  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
dustry has  now  been  well  organised,  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  markets.  A great  deal  has  undoubtedly  been 
done  by  the  instructors,  as  well  as  by  co-operative 
societies  in  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  methods 
by  which  eggs  are  placed  upon  the  market.  Much  also 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  class  of  bird  intended 
for  the  table,  but  a great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
place  this  commodity  on  the  market  in  a manner 
which  will  secure  the  greatest  returns  to  the  person 
who  rears  the  fowl.  Enormous  quantities  of  birds  are 
shipped  alive  to  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  unfat- 
tenea  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Many  of  these  are 
fattened  in  establishments  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  sold  as  Surrey  chickens,  I am  quite  sure,  in  the 
London  markets,  and  thus  the  main  profits  are  lost  to 
the  Irish  cottager.  The  Department  have,  however, 
induced  a number  of  private  individuals  as  well  as 
one  or  two  co-operative  societies  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  fattening  birds  in  this  country,  and  to  send 
them  to  the  English  markets  ready  for  the  kitchen. 

As  in  every  other  branch  of  our  work,  a difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  procuring  properly-trained 
workers. 

1525.  (Mr.  Micks). — Crammers? — Quite  so,  and  to 
meet  this  the  Department  have  established  a school  in 
which  the  cramming  and  fattening  of  fowl  for  market 
are  properly  taught.  This  school  is  in  County  Wick- 
low, at  Avondale,  in  connection  with  the  forestry 
station.  At  this  school,  when  our  school  is  in  full 
working  order,  we  have  from  one  to  two  thousand 
birds  being  constantly  fattened  and  sent  to  the  London 
market.  These  birds  are  the  produce  mostly  of  eggs 
which  we  send  out  from  the  station  itself.  We  have  room 
among  the  trees  for  this  work,  and  we  utilise  that 
for  distributing  the  eggs.  In  this  case  we  have  gone 
in  largely  for  the  Surrey  fowl,  the  fowl  that  has  such  a 
reputation  in  the  London  market.  The  produce  then 
come  into  our  station,  and  we  fatten  them  and  send 
them  to  London. 

1526.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  ? — This 
is  the  second  .year. 

N 
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-Way  31,  1906.  1527.  Save  you  the  profit  and  loss  account  on  the 

- first  ? — We  have  not ; we  can  let  you  have  an  account 


'rofessor  J.  first? — We  have  not;  we  can  let  you  have  an  account 

Campbell.  o£ .the  whole  thing;  we  can  give  you  the  figures;  our 
principal  capital  has  been  spent  in  paying  the  wages 
of  apprentices.  We  have  to  pay  them  fairly  liberally, 
16s.  a week  to  pluck  and  .cram,  and  so  on,  and  some 
of  these  men  have  killed  more  birds  than  they  have 
fattened,  but  these  are  difficulties  we  must  get  over ; 
we  have  trained  a few  men  and  have  recently  ad- 
vertised for  a fresh  batch  of  young  fellows  to  take  up 
this  work. 

' 1528.  Is  the  financial  liability  altogether  on  the 
Department  ?— Yes.  We  can  show  the  prices  we  have 
actually  got  for' birds;  I am  not  prepared  to  show  a 
trading  profit  and  loss  account,  because  the  education 
and  the  trade  .is  mixed  up  together,  but  we  can  show 
you  what  it  is  possible  to  do. 

1529.  Did  you.  buy  all  your  stock1? — Yes. 

1530.  Then  you  show  what  you  bought  your  stock' 
for  and  sold  them  for? — We  can  do  that. 

1531.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  loss  ?— -The  De- 
partment itself  has  lost  considerably. 


1532.  But  I mean  on  the  trading — what  would  you 
>ur  “ store  fowl  ” ? — I will  get  some  figures 
. should  like  to  civp  them 


give  for  your  eouie  iuwi  i— i wiu  get  some  figures 
tor  you  ; I should  like  to  give  them,  because  it  will 
show  you  what  we  are.  doing  ; the  enormous  loss  to 
Ireland  in  sending  these  unfattened  birds  to  England. 

1533.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  was  whether,  your 
trading  would  show,  because  I was  afraid  you  paid 
more  for  your  “store”  bird  than ' the  net  sale  price 
would  amount , to  after  deducting  the  carriage  and 
transit  expenses  ?— Oh,  no,  there  is  no  doubt  about , 
that,  that  we  have  made  a substantial  profit. 

1534.  I mean  net  profit  after  deducting  railway' 
freight  and  commission  ?— The  bird  might  cost  Is.  6 d or 
2s.,  and  you  might  sell  it  for  3s.  6 d.  or  4s.,  or  more 
than  that. 

i 1535.  I suppose  you  have  often  had  a loss— it  has 
not  arrived  .in  marketable  condition? — Oh,  yes  if  we 
dpn  t take  their  bad  birds 

, 'Jf36'  only  that,  but  they  arrive  in  unmarket- 
able condition?— We  got  over  an  experienced  Surrey' 
flW'fo^had  been  with  the  Con- 
gested  Districts  Board  ; he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
fattening  station;  I think  he  sends  his  stuff ‘to  the 
market  m pretty  good  condition. 

1537.  To  the  Midlands  chiefly?— No,  to  London  ; .he 
happened  to  have  a good  connection  with  the  London 
markets,  and  I think  he  kept  his  own  connection. 
Where  a society  or  an  individual  puts  up  sufficient 
capital  and  building  to  warrant  the  hope  that  a 
spccessDi!  pouitry-f attenmg  industry  might  be  started 
i^  the  district,  the  Department  supply,  so  far  as  they 

“anLager  free  of  charge  for  twelve 
months.  It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  sub- 
s®.  Lndu?£ries  of  this  kind,  in  any  .other  way  than 
the  giving  of  technical  adVice.  . * 

1538.  How  many  cases  have  you  had  ?— We  have 

one  m Nenagh,  one  m Ballyragget,  and  one  in  Tip- 
5^2?  TOd  7e  ,areJust  starting  another  at  Tagoat, 
County  Wexford;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  in- 
■dpcing  people  to  start  these.  y 

ragvet'  ^ tlley  C0'°Perative  ?— Only  one,  Bally- 

1540.  (C/mirmah).— For  what  period  do  you  supplv 
the  manager  ?-Twelve  months  free  of.charge  PP  7 
Inifpr  ‘ Mlcks\—}r  suppose  you  would  give  him 
longer  if  necessary  ?_Yes,  that  is  our  promise  ; we 
afe  usually  a little  better  tlian  our  promise-  there 

fo^ari^tlri  in  8etting  any  number  of  people 

to  stajt  this  industry,  but  I am  a little  reluctant  to 
allow  them  to  get  into  it.-  Many  a Danish  S liT 
is  enthusiastic  will  get  it  up,  never  reSing  tff  dm 
c^ty..in  his  way  of  people  sending  in  bad  birds  and 
then  if  they  have  got  to  take  them,  sending  these  over 

°1542dWn ^ thfey+uai'emabS0lutely  unsalefble. 

1542.  Would  not  the  Tagoat  and  Portadown  peonla 
be  in  a position,  to  get  better  prices  than  the  Ballv 

yJar.6 a long  ll/hom ‘Se'i, ,S£ El  i“„ 
do  it  in  Ko.ry  it  ought  to  bo  done  yet,  well 


ragget  and  Wexford.  Private  capital  has  been 
tracted  to  the  business  now ; an  Englishman  W nJ.' 
over  to  Wexford  and  put  up  the  capital  and  is  t C°®6 
to  start  a trade.  * ’ 18  “^"g'  ' 

1544.  You  have  none  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ford?— No,  but  we  hope  when  the  new  rail-wav*'’ 
opened  we  will  be  able  not  only  to  encourage  this  • 1S' 
dustry  but  others  in  the  district.  To  assist  persons111' 
societies  in  the  marketing  of  their  agricultural  mT 
duce,  particularly  m the  marketing  of  poultrv  tK 
Department  have  had  an  officer  for  a considerable  tiw 
past  m Great  Britain  collecting  information  with  ™ 
gard  to  the  firms  who  deal  with  the  various  commodititt 
the  kind  of  packages  required,  the  class  of  goods  whU 
suit  each  market,  etc.  A great  amount  of  information 
of  this  kind  has  been  amassed  in  the  office,  of  wh  oh 
good  use  will  be  made  ns  opportunity  offers,  and  a, 
the  work  develops.  W e have  not  made  as  good  It 
it  perhaps  as  I should  like,  but  it  is  a very  dangerous 
thing  to  begin  and  recommend  firms  in  EnelairiT- 
a new  society  in  Ireland.  You  might  find  that 
one  of  the  parties  might  not  quite  fulfil  their  oblio» 
tions,  and  accordingly  we  are  doing  that  work  with 
very  great  caution. 

1545.  Do  they  go  to  the  salesman  or  the  purchaser? 
—Go  to  the  individual  merchant  toivn  by  town  ■ we 
have  an  immense  amount  of  reports  on  that  which 
we  have  not  yet  supplied  to  the  fatten*™,  but  wo  shall 
do  so  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  wo  feel  confident  of 
the  work  on  this  side,  and  of  the  merchants  we  reoom 
mend  on  the  other  I pass  now  to  home  dairying 
The  income  to  Ireland  from  the  sale  of  butter  in 
Great  Britain  is  very  considerable,  amounting  to  some 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  a sum  which  . could  be’ 
substantially  increased  by  improvement  in  the  price 
of  butter  even  if  the  quantity  exported  remained  per- 
wf  f'  „Ha?Tlne  gi'-on  special  . attention  to  dairying, 
hprlf  tn4!18  U-nite?  Kingdom,  and  abroad,  it  is  my. 
belief  that,  owing  to  her  natural  conditions,  no  other- 
buSrmpk^16-^11  c0'lld  compote  with  Ireland,  in 
b,'f„tteKr;™aklnS  lf  th?  actual  conditions  under  which 
J?®  j S "lanufactured  were  improved,  as  they 
in  bnfir  ldT-  ”•  ^ ?reat  chang<*  has  been  effected 

i ' ^ 111  Ireland  in  recent  years  by  the 
wSo  °f  creameries'  o£  which  there  are  mahy, 

issPn^tT'  1Y?i1Stenee  in  Thich  the  farmor’s 
exportation^’  cream  churned  into,  butter  far: 

+nf6K6LIn  189>1  was  estimated  that  the  value,  of 
Pr?ductl°a  of  Ireland  was  £4,084,000? 

fffr  r^'~;Who^e  estimate  is  that  ? 

(Mr.  Mieks). — An  officer  who  is  now  under  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  Mr.  Porter. 

it  is  oa]y  „„ 

inn  ike  % Nicies).  Bat  the  estimate  is  allowing 
(«?  «w.  which  i„  a low 

SnS«!  Tk!.k“S  » 18  “l1'!'  '<!"'=  fram  «■«  actaa! 

census  l — that  is  not  exported  butter. 

look  to  vim»  l4  4o4a£  value  ? — Tn  Ireland  we  only  ■ 

I dmS !Kh  money  comes  in  from  Great  Britain., 

1 Sr,*  - ^ ^her®  i®  ffuite  a«  much  as  that. 

1549  CCtL*  I thought  it  would  be  more  now. 
able?  W °h™man\-?]™e  are  no  statistics  avail- 
a i^n  ar6i ?°'7  £rynie  to  collect  them. 

si  t%sice  ’kv™' ™te  * 

has  be^n  dplp!  SVt  6tiU  of  home-dairying  that 
are  ve?v  fdv  Sdtt0  t ,e  C?unty  Committees.  There 
S-Ltised  Tnd  48  home.  butter-making  is  not 
the  famil’v  or  tbe  butter  is  either  consumed  by 

for  exportation  TKf°r  consumPtion  in  the  locality  or  .- 
driX  f8  , ^ ;„JhinVp.r°vement,  therefore,  of  home 
dea/with  effectualfv*  WhiCh  Ccni7lty  Committees  can 
been  delegated  to  fb & vd  r CCOrdlngly  this  work  has 
tion  provfded  is  that  T-he  form  of  instruc-‘ 

making  extendiAcrfor  »°f  class,es  » practical  butter-., 
Each  Coii -n  tv  rCi,°r-fj.  Period  of  two  to  four  weeks, 
supplying  her  witb1^466  .aPP°ints  an  instructor, 

schemes  carried k- *V  « rhe  cost>  as'  111  other 
the  ioint  fund  ’rft  t]le  Committees,  is  paid  out  of 


■ in.  r’"  “»icauy  rererred. 

‘ Limerick  LdreTTerieS  have  such  full  possession  of ^ 
ijimenck  and  Tipperary  that  you  don’t  get  in 
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there? — That  is  so;  it  is  left  entirely  to  the  county 
committee  to  decide  whether  it  is  a form  of  instruction 
for  them  to  take  up  or  not ; of  course  there  is  another 
reason  about  Limerick;  we  don’t  consider  Limerick  a 
progressive  county. 

1552.  Now,  why? — Because  the  land  is  far  too  rich 
and  too  good;  there  is  some  magnificent  land  down 
there,  and  it  appears  to  have  bred  a class  of  people 
that  don’t  go  in  for  home  dairying,  or  for  much  home 
industry  of  any  kind.  The  opening  and  shutting  of 
gates  and  the  carrying  of  milk  to  the  creamery  is  the 
main  industry  of  the  county. 

1553.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a very  large  popu- 

■ lation  there  of  persons  who  are  not  land-holders — agri- 
cultural labourers? — Quite  so;  and  it  is  very  hard  to 
know  why  they  should  be  there  when  there  is  no 
labour  for  them ; these  cottagers  ought  to  be  where  the 
tillage  is. 

1554.  Are  your  cottage  industry  schemes  or  poultry 
schemes  designed  for  people  who  have  these  one-acre 
plots? — Very  much. 

1555.  Are  the  agricultural  labourers  taking  advan- 
tage of  your  schemes  in  places  like  Limerick,  Tipperary 

'and  North  Cork? — Yes,  in  Cork  particularly;  they  are 
"doing  very  well  in  Cork.  This  diagram  will  show  the 
progress  already  made  in  the  butter-making  instruc- 
tion. • (Appendix  VT.) 

■1556.  That  does  not  show  results? — None  of  these 
show ' results,  but  simply  the  operations  undertaken; 
there  are  twenty-four  of  the  counties  engaged  in  this 
work  ; the  reason  I produce  these  diagrams  is  to  show— 
it  is'  the  dominant  note  of  all  the  work — that  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  maximum  of  our  work.  It  is  being 
understood,  and  the  object  of  showing  the  diagrams 
is  to  show  that  it  is  going  up,  but  has  not  reached  its 
maximum. 

1557.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  far  in  the  dairy  business 
are  women  employed  in  milking  on  the  farms  ?— Very 
largely. . 

1558.  Is  that  continuing  ? — In  Ireland,  I think  it  is. 

1559.  (Mr.  Micks).  The  main  dairying  portions 
of  the  country  would  be  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and 
North  Cork  ? — And  in  Ulster  too. 

1560.  Those  districts  get  hundreds  of  girls  up  every 
year  from  Kerry  to  act  as  dairymaids? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — They  oome  up  on  St.  Patrick’s  Bay 
and  go  back  on  Christmas  Eve. 

1561.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  the  Midland  counties,  what- 
ever the  reason  of  it  is,  the  milking  is  now  mainly 
clone  by  men ; I don’t  know  whether  that  came  under 
your  observation?— No;  it  did  not;  I had  no  particu- 
lar data  before  me ; I was  rather  thinking  of  what  I 
saw  myself. 

1562.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  part  of  the  business  of 
the  instructors  in  dairy  work  to  see  that  the  people 
understand  milking  properly? — No;  you  cannot  do 
that ; the  class  is  held  in  a village  in  a hall ; it  is 

.'really  intended  for  farmers’  daughters  who  are  making 
butter  at  home,  and  they  come  there  and  spend  from 
two  to  four  weeks  in  daily  making  the  butter — making 
it  themselves. 

. 1563.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  the  question  of  instruc- 
tion in  milking  ever  been  considered  ? — No ; I don’t 
think  so. 

1564.  It  is  a very  important  question? — It  is,  of 
course,  we  teach  it  to  our  girls  at  the  Munster  Insti- 
tute; they  must  all  milk  and  feed  cows. 

1565.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  do  I understand  that 
most  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  dairy  instructors 
is  given  not  at  farmhouses? — Not  at  farmhouses. 

1566.  Nothing  like  the  practice  in  many  English  coun- 
ties where  an  instructor  goes  for  a fortnight  to  a farm, 
collecting  six  or  eight  girls  from  neighbouring  farms? 
•—You  see  in  Ireland  the  houses  are  not  big  enough; 

. *1  we  had  some  of  these  big  English  farmsteads  we 
would  have  our  classes  there.  I did  not  read  the  duties 
■of  the  instructor,  but  it  is  part  of  her  duty  to  visit 
home  dairies.  In  Wexford  they  do  a good  deal  of  it, 
but  the  main  value  of  this  daily  teaching  is  the 
practical  instruction  given  to  the  twelve  gilds  who 
attend  there  and  take  part  in  the  making  of  butter 
■daily  for  a certain  time. 

, 1567.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  course,  as  regards  results, 
the  first  result  you  would  expect  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  butter  made  ? — Yes.  That  is 
a difficult  thing  to  give  in  figures,  because  there  is  no 

■ record  of  the  quality  over  the  country  except  people’s 
'memories  of  what  they  might  have  got  in  some  cases. 


1568.  (Mr.  Dry clen). — An  increased  quality  would  May  31,  1906 

naturally  mean  an  increased  price,  if  you  were  selling  „ , — T 
it  l—' There  is  always  a difficulty  about  a home  dairy ; „ ^ ' ,, 

m a creamery  increase  in  quality  means'  an  immediate  K'  . 

increase  in  price,  but  in  the  case  of  small  home  dairies 

there  has  always  been  a difficulty  in  getting  an  im- 
provement in  price  for  an  improvement  in  quality. 

1569.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  have  very  old  customers, 
and  they  continue  the  old  prices?— That  is  so,  and  that 
is  the  difficulty  in  all  countries  where  you  have  taken 
up  the  dairy  instruction ; although  you  have  improved 
the  quality  of  the  butter  the  maker  takes  it  to  the 
shopkeeper  a.nd  exchanges  it  for  goods,  and  it  is  always 
the  same  price. 

, (Mr.  Dryden).—!  think  there  will  be  a change  in 
the  end ; when  once  .the  customer  gets  the  taste  of  the 
better  butter  he  never  goes  back  to  the  ’old  class. 

1570.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  the  Department  ever  go 
into  that  question  of  barter  ? — No. 

1571.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the  matters  that  we  have 
now  been  dealing  with,  poultry-keeping  and  butter- 
making, there  is,  in  these  days,  always  the  possibility  of 
the  producer  coming  by  post  directly  in  contact  with 
the  consumer  without  any  middleman;  where  that 
happens  you  do  get  a benefit  for  the  producer  following 
on  a better  quality;  you  get  an  increased  demand  or 
the  producer  may  be  able  to  raise  the  price  without 
frightening  .off  his  customer.  Is  there  any  information 
available  of  a general  kind  as  to  how  far  that  is  grow- 
ing, and  whether  it  is  being  encouraged  in  any  way?— 

I luiow  that  it  exists,  but  I am  unable  to  say  whether 
it  is  increasing ; I have  got  no  statistics ; we  ourselves 
carry  it  on  from  our  Cork  farm  ; I think  we  send  butter 
to  London  by  parcel  post,  and  I know  several  other 
people  who  do  it,  but  I am  not  able  to  say  distinctly 
that  it  is  increasing. 

1572.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  export  of  cream  ? 

— There  is  an  export  of  cream,  but  it  is  fresh  cream ; 
you  will  always  get  a lot  of  it  at  Limerick  Junction 
going  away. 

1573.  Does  it  go  to  England? — It  goes  to  England, 
and  I think  there  is  a lot  of  it  sold  in  little  jars  after- 
wards, perhaps  sold  as  Devonshire  cream. 

1574.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I happen  to  know  several 
people  who  do  get -their  poultry  and  eggs  entirely  from 
Ireland  by  parcel  post  ? — I know  several  people  who  do 
that  regularly.  Was  there  not  a recent  chahge  in  the 
rates  of  parcel  post ; that  will  tend,  I think,  to  cause 
a further  improvement. 


1575.  On  that  you  mentioned  that  you  have  an  agent 
in  Great  Britain  who  sees  to  the  question  of  packages ; 
is  it  part  of  the  business  of  instructors  to  indicate  the 
methods  of  transit  and  packages,  and  that  sort  of 
things  that  would  suit  ? — It  is,  and  I am  bound  to 
say,  that,  with  an  improved  parcels  post,  there  is 
room  for  the  Department  to  do  more  work  in  that 
direction,  and  we  shall  do  so.  I have  said  with  regard 
to  the  creameries  that  we  do  a great  deal  through  the 
central  offices,  and  I have  only  been  dealing  with  what 
the  local  authorities  are  doing.  In  the  same  way, 
with  horticulture,  the  Department  do  a great  deal' 
themselves  directly,  but  it  is  one  of  their  county 
schemes  that  itinerant  instructors,  it  may  be  pointed 
out,  give  instruction  in  the  subject  under  the  local 
authorities,  each  county  committee  may  appoint  one 
qualified  instructor  under  the  scheme. 


“ It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  give  de- 
monstrations and  to  deliver  lectures  on  horticultural 
subjects,  such  as  soils,  manures,  vegetable,  fruit 
and  flower  cultivation,  plant  diseases,  and  insect 
pests ; to  visit  gardens  and  orchards,  and  give  practi- 
cal demonstrations  on  spraying,  planting,  pruning 
and  grafting  of  fruit  trees ; to  conduct  such  experi- 
ments and  other  demonstrations  in  the  spring  and 
summer  as  may  be  approved  by  tlie  Department ; to 
select  suitable  land  for  this  purpose ; to  supervise  the 
sowing  of  the  seeds  and  manures,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  plots  from  the  weeds  ; to  weigh  the  produce,  tabu- 
late the  figures,  and  prepare  a report  on  the  results  ; 
to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
modern  bee-keeping;  to  deal  with  diseases  of  bees; 
to  reply  to  letters  from  those  seeking  his  advice  on 
horticultural  and  bee-keeping  subjects;  to  report  to 
the  Department  and  to  the  County  Committee  on  the 
progress  of  his  work  either  weekly  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  required ; and  generally  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further 
the  interests  of  horticulture  and  bee-keeping  in  the 
county.” 


N 2 
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May  31,  1906. 

Professor  .T. 

E.  Campbell. 


At  present  twenty-one  counties  have  an  instructor  at 
work,  while  five  others  have  allocate  funds,  but  have 
failed  to  secure  a properly  qualified  man. 

1576.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  horticultural  instructor 
does  both  bee-keeping  and  horticulture? — Yes.  That 
diagram  shows  you  the  number  of  counties  at  work, 
and  shows  it  is  gradually  growing  (Appendix  VII.)  ; 
a large  number  of  counties  would  take  up  this  work 
if  they  could  get  a qualified  instructor ; we  have  ten 
training  at  the  Albert  College  for  horticulture  at 
present. 

1577.  Have  the  cases  in  which  horticulture  alone  is 
being  taught  without  bee-keeping  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  instructor  is  not  qualified  for  bee-keeping? — 
That  is  so,  but  sometimes  a county  committee  does  not 
see  fit  to  expend  money  on  it. 

1578.  The  man  gets  more  if  he  is  qualified  both 
ways? — He  does  not. 

1579.  Why  would  it  entail  more  expenditure ; take 
King’s  County;  if  they  had  bee-keeping  as  well  as 
horticulture? — Of  course  there  is  the  foul  brood  com- 
pensation question  has  to  be  paid  in  these  cases,  and 
it  often  means  that  a man  has  to  make  several  visits 
to  attend  to  bees  alone. 

1580.  (Chairman). — Is  the  instructor  in  this  case 
paid  by  the  Department ? — By  the  County  Committee; 
all  this  is  joint  action ; the  agricultural  instructor  is 
the  only  one  paid  by  the  Department  for  one  or  two 
reasons  I mentioned.  These  are  appointed  and  paid 
and  dismissed  ofihand  by  the  county  committees;  they 
are  wholly  at  their  service. 

1581.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  they  dismiss  ? — They  can ; 
and  they  can  dismiss  the  agricultural  instructor  as 
well,  though  we  pay  him.  Under  this  scheme  the 
county  committees  are  authorised  to  purchase  trees 
in  bulk  at  wholesale  prices  and  re-sell  them  to  farmers, 
cottagers,  and  others  at  cost  price,  plus  carriage.  We 
do  not  give  the  trees  free ; they  pay  the  wholesale 
price  and  carriage ; we  contract  with  a large  nursery- 
man, who  will  give  them  at  a great  reduction  compared 
with  what  a farmer  would  pay  homself. 

1582.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  cost  of  the  (>'ees  comes  out 
of  the  joint  fund? — Yes,  but  being  recouped  by  the 
farmer,  the  joint  fund  of  course  bears  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, but  not  much.  Last  year  about  600  meetings 
were  held,  at  which  lectures  were  delivered,  followed 
by  discussions,  the  average  attendance  thereat 
being  sixty.  The  instructors  gave  technical  advice 
and  assistance  in  over  12,000  gardens,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  fruit  and  other  trees  were  distri- 
buted. This  work  is  proceeding  quite  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable,  as  time  is  required  for  nurserymen  to  prepare 
a stock  of  trees  for  sale,  and  any  undue  haste  in  putting 
the  scheme  in  operation  is  only  likely  to  result  in  the 
sale  of  inferior  and  diseased  trees. 

1583.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  able  to  get  many  young 
trees  in  Ireland  ? — The  nurserymen  are  extending  their 
operations  largely. 

1584.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  many  fruit  trees  up 
to  this? — We  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  many  good 
ones  as  we  think  we  want;  there  have  been  a con- 
siderable number  of  inferior  trees  and  diseased  trees, 
and,  worse  than  all,  there  has  been  introduced  into 
Ireland  a great  quantity  of  diseased  young  trees ; they 
are  sent  to  a place  like  Portadown  and  auctioned  off 
at  a very  small  price ; the  auctioneer  won’t  disclose 
the  name  of  the  consignor,  but  we  have  traced  them 
from  England,  where  they  are  unsaleable,  and  that  has 
given  ns  a great  deal  of  trouble,  for  if  we  allow  these 
to  get  in  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

1585.  I am  speaking  of  the  trees  distributed  by  the 
Department  ?— That  is  another  scheme  altogether. 

1586.  Where  do  the  County  Council  get  their  trees  1 
—They  buy  them  from  nurserymen  themselves;  they 
advertise  and  get  tenders,  then  the  Department  re- 
serves the  right  to  inspect  the  trees  in  the  nursery  be- 
fore the  county  committees  can  buy  them. 

1587.  Can  you  get  many  of  those  trees  in  Ireland* 
—Now  they  are  beginning ; there  has  been  a consider- 
able number  in  the  North,  in  the  Armagh  district. 
But,  for  example,  at  Avondale  there  has  been  a very 
great  extension  in  the  nursery  there,  and  the  nursery- 
men there  have  also  started  one  down  at  Wexford.  In 
conversation  with  nurserymen  they  now  tell  us 
there  is  a great  demand  for  their  stock. 

1588.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Many  of  the  purchases  have 
been  hitherto  from  English  nurseries  ?— The  county 


committees  have  not  bought  from  English  nurserk  . 
they  confine  themselves  to  Irish  nurseries  natural]8’' 
and  that  is  why  I say  it  is  undesirable  to  press  thi’ 
just  at  present.  It  takes  about  three  years  to  advanr! 
the  stuff,  but  not  only  that,  but  a nurseryman  k 
reluctant  to  lay  out  a big  area  in  apple  trees  until  h 
is  certain  to  have  a sale  for  them. 

1589.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  recommend  the  kind? 
—Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  last  year  we  took  care 
to  get  specimens  of  the  kind  of  trees  we  want,  and  th 
shape,  and  we  presented  each  nurseryman  with  a 
sample,  and  some  of  the  nurserymen  have  said  cer 
tainly,  and  set  about  doing  what  we  want;  I C0UJ 
show  you  a great  number  of  trees  we  put  down  at 
Avondale  from  a nurseryman  from  our  specification 

1590.  There  is  another  scheme  where  you  give  trees, 
from  the  Department  ?— I will  deal  with  that  after- 
wards; that  is  central  work.  I don’t  say  we  hare 
managed  to  keep  out.  diseased  trees,  but  we  have  putnn, 
about  1,800  placards  warning  people  about  them  and 
we  have  issued  literature  and  illustrated  leaflets  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  inviting  them  to 
send  up  specimens  if  they  have  any  doubt  about  it 
The  disease  we  dread  most  of  all  is  the  black  currant 
mite,  which  is  not  in  Ireland  to  a great  extent,  but 
is  very  much  in  England.  And  now,  with  regard  to 
bee-keeping ; the  relative  greater  cost  of  providing  in- 
struction  in  bee-keeping  is  a drawback  to  the  work 
of  county  committees  in  encouraging  this  industry 
itinerant  instruction  in  Ireland  is  costly,  not  only 
owing  to  the  higher  relative  salary  and  the  lack  of 
teachers  but  to  the  fact  that  travelling  and  mainten- 
ance expenses  are  heavy,  the  accommodation  for  officers 
being  often  inferior  and  necessitating  long  carriage 
drives.  County  committees  have  therefore  been  somt 
what  reluctant  to  encourage  an  instructor  whose  sob 
duty  is  to  attend  to  the  bee-keeping  industry.  Up  to 
this  there  has  been  a separate  scheme  for  bee-keeping, 
mider  which  each  county  committee  might  appoint  an 
instructor  whose  duty  is  to  give  instruction  in  modern 
bee-keeping  mainly  by  means  of  demonstrations  at 
centres  at  which  application  is  made  by  the  county- 
committee  for  his  services  to  deal  with  disease  of  bees; 
to  reply  by  letter  to  those  seeking  his  advice  and  to 
report  generally  as  in  the  case  of  other  instructors. 
With  regard,  however,  to  foul  brood,  I want  to  read 
what  the  county  authority  may  do. 

6.  “ The  instructor  shall  report  to  the  county  com- 
mittee on  all  cases  of  foul  brood  which  may  come 
under  his  notice.  He  may,  subject  to  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  bees  being  previously  obtained  by 
h}m<  destroy  infected  stocks  by  burning  them,  and  , 
j •*a*e  due  precautions  against  the  spread  of 

the  disease.  He  must  advise  in  writing  the  county 
committee  of  each  case  in  which  stocks  are  so- 
destroyed,  and  the  county  committee  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  pay  to  the  owners  of  such  stocks  a sum 
not  exceeding  5s.  for  each  stock  destroyed,  provided, 
that  the  amount  set  aside  in  the  county  scheme  for 
compensation  under  this  clause  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. ’ 


Then  as  to  the  further  details  of  this  scheme  I need 
to  Ur*^ler  un^ss  thu  Committee  have  any  questions 

1591.  Marketing  of  honey  ?— The  Department  do 
no“'"g  ^lth  regard  to  the  marketing  of  honey. 

1094.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  result  of  bee- 
keeping as  far  as  money  coming  in  for  honey  ?— Bee- 
enthusiasts  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  im- 
mense. I myself  know  of  cases  where  farmers  and 
small  cottagers  can  make  a good  deal  by  their  money 
in  a good  year ; there  are  some  parts  of  Donegal  and 
Kerry  where  the  honey  is  excellent,  heather  honey,  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  common  honey  at  all,  and 
undoubtedly  they  make  a good  deal  of  it,  and  it  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  and  we  keep  a special  instructor  ef 
our  own  for  these  districts,  Mr.  Tur lough  O’Bryen, 
and  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  under  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Societv  to  form  bee-keeping 
societies  for  the  co-operative  sale  of  their  honey,  but 
the  Department  themselves  have  not  attempted  to  do 
Tt'again^  m s^aPe  collecting  honey  and  selling 

1593.  Shall  we  have  evidence  from  that  society?— 
•Not  unless  you  ask  it ; it  is  not  coming  from  the  De- 
partment. Then,  in  addition  to  that  work,  the  De- 
partment have  been  accustomed  to  send  round  a de- 
monstrator with  a bee  tent  to  all  the  shows  to  show- 
people  how  to  manipulate  bees.  One  other  scheme  is 
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under  the  County  Committees,  namely,  flax-growing. 
There  again  we  do  a great  deal  of  central  work.  It  is 
a crop  that  is  grown  mainly  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
County  Committees  have  not  appointed  itinerant  in- 
structors, because  it  is  not  sufficiently  widely  grown. 
The  Department  themselves  have  sent  round  pioneer 
lecturers  and  instructors  to  do  all  that  has  been  con- 
sidered so  far  necessary. 

1594.  Do  the  experts  of  flax  think  there  is  a good 
knowledge  as  far  as  concerns  the  growing  and  prepara- 
tion of  flax  ? — There  is  a good  knowledge,  but  perhaps 
the  farmers  think  they  have  a better  knowledge  than 
they  have ; we  have  sent  them  to  the  Continent  in 
batches  every  year,  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 

1595.  Are  the  highest  prices  got  there  ? — The  highest 
price  is  got  at  Courtrai,  but  I think  the  finest  quality 
of  flax  is  grown  in  Ireland  for  very  fine  work,  but  the 
spinners  complain  it  is  rough  and  carelessly  marketed. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  beautiful  locks  of  flax 
at  Courtrai  with  the  rough  and  tumbled  Irish  flax. 
The  spinners  naturally  want  the  material  that  goes 
into  their  carding  machines  nicely,  and  with  which 
there  is  very  little  waste.  But  there  has  been  a great 
improvement  in  the  flax-growing  industry,  mainly  in 
the  introduction  of  good  seed ; all  the  seed  is  im- 
ported ; it  is  unlike  oats,  barley,  and  wheat ; you 
don’t  grow  the  seed  in  Ireland. 

1596.  The  old  method  was  to  grow  the  seed  in  Ire- 
land and  give  a bounty  for  it? — We  have  tried  the 

rowing  of  flax  seed  with  fairly  good  results,  but  it  is 
ound  to  injure  the  fibre  to  some  extent,  and  labour 
is  the  difficulty. 

1597.  Courtrai  would  not  be  a seed-saving  district? 
— Some  of  it  is  ; I myself  have  seen  them  threshing 
the  seed  out  there,  but  I think  Holland  and  Russia 
are  the  two  great  places  for  the  seed.  The  Depart- 
ment’s contribution  for  flax  happens  to  be  50  per  cent., 
one-half,  not  three-fifths  or  five-ninths,  because  the 
Department  themselves  are  doing  itinerant  work 
directly  from  the  office,  and  in  that  way  we  may  make 
up  for  the  extra  contribution  the  County  Committee 
might  expect. 

1598.  We  will  get  plenty  of  evidence  at  Belfast 
about  the  flax  question — it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go 
into  it  here  ? — Unnecessary,  unless  you  care  to  do  so. 

1599.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  extension  of  the 
flax-growing  area  ? — There  was  some  increase,  but  not 
a great  one ; it  is-  not  going  down ; it  has  been 
arrested,  but  labour  is  the  great  difficulty. 

1600.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  any  changes  been  brought 
in  in  the  process? — We  have  taken  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  try  and  change  it ; we  have  had  our  flax 
mills  for  training  scutchers  and  experiments  of  dif- 
ferent system  of  retting,  and  we  have  sent  these  gentle- 
men across  to  Belgium  and  Holland  every  year  to  see 
how  it  is  done. 

1601.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  instructors  who  have  been 
sent? — No,  farmers  and  scutchmill  owners. 

1602.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  the  machinery  very  bad  and 
antiquated  in  a great  many  cases? — It  is. 

1603.  Do  you  give  loans  for  new  machinery? — Not 
that  machinery  ; that  is  machinery  that  cannot  be  in- 
sured, and  we  cannot  give  loans  for  it.  We  have  set 
up  a mill  of  our  own. 

1604.  Could  you  not  lend  on  personal  security? — 
We  could,  but  we  usually  make  them  insure  the  thing 
and  take  a mortgage  on  the  plant ; we  have  set  up  a 
mill  in  the  North  of  Ireland  at  a school ; we  brought 
over  the  Belgium  system  ; the  farmers  who  were  sent 
over  there  said  this  could  not  be  done  in  Ireland,  and 
others  again  have  said  this  ought  to  be  done  in  Ire- 
land. At  our  flax  school  we  brought  over  one  of  these 
mills,  and  fitted  it  up  and  set  up  our  school  in  con- 
junction with  an  existing  flax  mill,  and  we  have 
carried  on  comparative  tests  for  several  years. 

1605.  What  power  have  ’they  in  the  Belgian  mills — 
is  it  water  ? — This  scutch  mill  owner  had  steam  power. 
We  have  bought  immense  quantities  of  flax  and  made 
comparative  tests,  and  shown  that  the  Belgian 
machinery,  which  is  very  light  and  delicate  machinery, 
is  unsuited  to  the  Irish  material,  but  we  have  also 
shown  that  a modification,  something  not  so  clumsy 
as  the  Irish,  and  not  so  light  as  the  Belgian,  is  the 
best,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  effecting  an  improve- 
ment in  the  scutching.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  Is. 
a stone  for  the  scutching  of  the  flax,  and  now  the 
great  bulk  of  them  have  improved  their  method  and 
increased  the  cost  to  the  farmer  by  3d.,  but  I think 
the  farmers  are  well  satisfied,  for  they  are  getting  a 


better  price  for  their  flax.  If  you  wish  evidence  on  May  81,  1908. 
flax  you  can  easily  have  it  in  Belfast.  Now,  I have  rrofea8or  j. 
dwelt  on  this  question  of  itinerant  instruction  at  some  p Campbell, 
length,  and  all  through  it  has  been  the  one  story, 
there  would  have  been  greater  developments  if  there 
had  been  greater  experts,  and  I want  before  closing  to 
deal  with  a question  of  some  interest  to  the  public, 
that  is  the  question  of  the  employment  of  native 
teachers.  I showed  you  with  regard  to  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College  the  provision  that  had  been  made 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  Ireland,  and  how  de- 
fective that  liad  been,  and  we  had  to  set 
about  doing  it  ourselves.  The  County  Com- 
mittees, therefore,  had  either  to  wait  until 
the  Department  trained  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  as 
teachers  and  instructors,  or  they  had  to  obtain  them 
from  Great  Britain.  A great  deal  has  been  written 
and  said  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  introduction  from 
Great  Britain  of  aliens  and  foreigners — I may  say  that 
I am  an  alien  and  a foreigner — as  this  is  the  one 
serious  allegation  which  has  been  made  against  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  Department,  and  as  it  has 
been  repeated  again  and  again,  and  as  I have  never 
personally  contradicted  public  statements,  I now  de- 
sire, for  the  first  time,  and,  I hope,  the  last  time,  to 
state  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  you 
will  observe  that  the  appointment  of  the  instructor 
rests  with  the  County  Committee,  not  with  the  De- 
partment, the  Committee  advertises  the  vacancy,  re- 
ceives the  applications  ; all  the  Department  does  in  the 
matter  is  to  examine  the  candidates,  and  submit  to  the 
County  Committee  a list  of  those  who  are  qualified 
from  which  the  Committee  are  free  to  make  their  own 
selection.  Now,  I never  did  it  before,  but  I took  the 
trouble  to  go  into  the  actual  figures  ; I have  before  me 
a list  of  all  those  candidates,  and  I shall  give  you  an 
analysis  of  the  list.  The  chief  accusation,  of  course, 
has  been  that  the  Department  has  sought  to  impose 
aliens  on  the  County  Committees ; that  you  will  see 
must  be  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  be- 
cause they  themselves  advertise  and  appoint  them,  but 
the  Department  has  been  saddled  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  action  of  these  County  Committees. 

Perhaps  it  is  proper  that  the  Department  should  be 
saddled  with  it  and  relieve  the  County  Committees. 

We  have  in  the  Department,  of  course,  a number  of 
men  paid  out  of  the  vote  each  year  ; in  the  branch 
with  which  I am  connected  we  have  eight  such  men, 
including  myself ; four  of  these  were  imported  by  the 
Department,  two  of  them  from  England,  and  two  of 
them  from  Scotland.  Coming  now  to  the  Endowment 
Fund,  the  Department  pay  altogether  twenty-seven  ex- 
perts ; of  these  twenty-seven,  five  were  imported  by 
the  Department.  I think  I should  say,  however,  that 
among  the  five  we  have  an  expert  in  tobacco-growing 
from  America,  an  expert  in  fruit-preserving,  which- 
was  an  industry  unknown  here  before,  we  have  one  in  \ 
early  potato-growing,  which  I shall  deal  with  later, 
which  was  practically  unknown,  at  least  unknown  in 
its  present  form.  We  have  one  in  poultry-cramming, 
the  Surrey  poultry  fattener,  and  we  have  one  in 
cheese-making.  All  these  were  industries  which  were 
quite  unknown  to  Ireland. 

1606.  (Chairman). — Where  did  these  experts  come 
from? — The  tobacco-grower  came  from  Kentucky,  the 
fruit  preserver  from  the  South  of  England,  the  early 
potato-grower  came  from  Scotland,  and  the  poultry- 
crammer  from  Surrey. 

1607.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  don’t  grow  early  potatoes 
in  Scotland? — Oh,  they  do. 

1608.  I thought  you  were  too  far  north  for  that? — 

We  are,  but  we  have  to  contend  with  it. 

1609.  Under  glass  ? — No,  outside  ; it  is  a very  good  ' 
thing  that  our  climate  is  bad  ; it  is  to  our  advantage, 
because  we  have  to  be  very  careful  what  we  do  there. 

The  cheese-maker  came  from  Scotland.  That  is  . 
five  men  who  were  brought  over  ; of  course  they  are 
all  special  industries ; if  we  did  start  them  we  had, 
of  course,  to  get  a person  who  knew  something  about : 
them. 

1610.  Most  of  the  twenty-two  would  be  men  trained 
by  yourselves? — Mostly  trained  by  ourselves,  not  al- 
ways, but  a good  many  of  them.  Then  I come  to  the 
itinerant  instructors.  These  were  the  men  that  we 
were  blamed  for  imposing  on  the  County  Committees. 

We  have  102  of  these  instructors  at  work  ; of  these 
ninety-six  are  Irish,  and  almost  all  trained  by  our- 
selves, and  six  have  been  imported,  and  every  one  of 
the  six  have  been  imported  by  County  Committees-, 
themselves.  The. Department  are  not  responsible  for  a 
single  itinerant  instructor. 
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^ay31,  1906.  1611.  Your  sanction  is  necessary?— Our  sanction  is 


Professor,  J, 

R.  Campbell. 


1612.  And  you  revise  the  preliminary  list  of  appli- 
cants and  strike  out  those  who  are  not  eligible  ? — To  - 
■ that  extent  we  do. 

1613.  Of  those  six  cases,  how  many  were  on  the  list 
originally? — I am  going  to  tell  you  directly  the  result 

, of  our  examination.  Now,  at  our  different  institu- 
tions, such,  as  Ballyhaise,  Glasnevin,  and  so  on,  we 
have  got  thiTty-seven  principal  officers,  I mean  teachers. 

1614.  Do  you  include  Glasnevin,  and  the  Munster 
Institute? — Yes,  we  have  thirty-seven,  and  of  the 
thirty-seven,  six  were  imported  by  the  Department,  in- 
cluding an  agricultural  chemist;  in  fact  they  are 
mostly  teachers  of  the  application  of  science  to  agri- 
culture.  These  are  facts  ; tlie  first  time  I ever  analysed 
them  myself  I thought  they  were  worse  than  they  are, 
■Considering  the  amount  I have  read  about  it,  I got 
it  into  my  head  they  must  all  be  foreigners. 

1615.  (Mr.  Dryden). — When  they  can  make  yon  be- 
lieve it,  you  need  not  wonder  at  others  ?— The  next 
charge  was  that  the  Department  acted  unfairly,  that 
they  would  not  pass  Irishmen,  but  would  pass 
Englishmen,  or,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Scotchmen. 

J.  axing .the  applications  for  these  itinerant  instructor- 
ships,  twenty-nine  Irishmen  have  applied  for  posts  in 
itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  Department 
examined  them,  and  I find  they  only  rejected  one  out 
,eliJbtWh0lT  alwe  twent7-eight  they  passed  as 

n 1 £?d  ,tbat  slxty  persons  replied  to 
' W?ty^C°mnilfct,ees  advertisements  from  England  and 
XlIanVandthf,  Department  rejected  forty-five  of 
' uSr,ff  H?gh  aI1  °/  thT  had  colleSe  and 

think  hf7  degrees;  forty-five  were  rejected,  mainly,  I 
^ had  sPlendid  scientific  quali- 
he  department  were  not  satisfied'  with  their 
t 1 quahfications.  These  figures  will  shew  you 
.1S  absolutely  no  foundation  whatever'  for 
these  sweeping  allegations. 

r.l,«616jY0U  r6-ady  beliwe  *at  yourself  now?— I have 
changed  my  mind  As  a matter  of  fact  the-  officers  of 
have  ^airr  and  again  brought  ttfiuir 
T tbe  ^cwiity  Committees*  as  well 
' d l ambers  to  wait  until  Irishmen  and 

tW  h=Were  tr.a.med-  * haTe  a personal  interest  in 

m,X  laUSt  lf  V get  ^Ployment  for « 

pupils  when  trained  the  schools  will  not  be  a success 
that-  ?*08e  menlbers  of  the  County  Com. 
matfcees  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  tlie  work 

'Slia^S  ftk  nationality  of  the  instructor  is 
as,  long  as  they  get  a good  one. 

. 1617.  (Air  Micks). — After  the  rejection  you  had  • 

twenty-erght  Irishmen  and  fifteen  from  abroad-how 
s!lectu®  So— did  they  elect  the 
if  ’ f°r  lns*ance  no,  they  did  not  elect 

■fW+Yr  U ’ Z*  passed  them,  and  said  to  the 
c lSr  eiect  t3iem » you  wish.” 

ISIteSiThrfl  “*  “f  *!>• 

' . 16ff'  (Mr  Ogilvie).- Were  all  these  six  asrieul- 
Jes’  they  were  aI1  agricultural,  ^ . 

: J6S  A““  »“* 

• w&”tsr2snD*1>,rtas,,‘ onlj'  *•*  <*« 

1621-  <Mr  Ogilvie).— So  that  every  Irishman  tW 
was  qualified  was  appointed,  and  with  ^5- rt 
-'»!>«,«  every  ImhZ,  th.t  LT' 

qualified,  and  was  appointed  1— Yes  at  lea.f  itllf  ^ 
who  cam.  forward  to  the  enannn.ti^  ; 0f 

;™ei/°me  f“ple  rfl°  p'“  “ 1 »»  Me  teWaSdS 

would,  perhaps,  see  a post  advertiser? 

“p Z S& •£ 

the  occasions  on  which  ^"foreigners  wer^*  ^ °n 
It  was  only  a question  as  between  severs?  fappointed 
as  all  of  the  twenty-eight  appear  tn  t foreigners, 
pointed?— Oh,  yes.  Ppear  to  have  been  ap-  ■ 

,aPSte£?W,)'~Wy  C0unfcies  ^re  those  six 

have  got  gualifi^tYonT^  who  • 

dont  require  to  be  examined 


The  counties  that  appointed  tlie  six  are—ther  • 
in  Carlow,  one  in  Antrim,  one  in  Armaph  6 ‘S  ™e 
Queen’s  County,  one  in  Meath,  and  one  in  Vi  u 116 111 

1626.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  was  already  in  IrelaTi 

years?— And,  taking  those  102  instructors  th  01 
some  horticultural  instructors  amongst  them 
names  might  indicate  that  they  came  from  a 
countries,  but  they  are  in  Ireland,  and  born Vr 
land  perhaps.  You  cannot  always  tell,  becm,«l  ire‘ 
young  fellows  are  so  abused  if  known  to  be'w!^!””' 
that  they  will  conceal  the  fact.  All  we  l-nnu,6-^' 
they  have  been  in  Ireland  for  a longtime-  it®1* 
have  been  that  a gardener  who  had  come  to  Tr-fl 
would  have  a family,  and  the  boy  would  grow^ 
Ireland  and  be  trained  as  a gardener ; lie  wonM . 
ceal  the  fact,  naturally,  if  lie  could,  because  lie If1”’ 
he  would  be  subjected  to  abuse  and  hardship  if  0 
discovered  he  was  a foreigner.  1 “ Wss 

1627.  (Mr.  Orjilric). — He  cannot  have  been 
foreign  if  lie  could  successfully  conceal  it?— At™* 
rate  they  do  conceal  it  in  my  experience.  ** 

1528.  (Air.  Brown).—  In  the  case  of  Kildare  th. 
gentleman  whom  we  appointed  had  been  resident^ 
Ireland,  and  held  a somewhat  similar  appointment 
long  time  previous  under  a trust  in  Limerick,  and 
think  there  was  only  one  other  Irish  candidate  out  0 
quite  a number— I don’t  think  he  passed  the  examL 
tion  on  that  occasion  ?-Tho  truth  is  the  County™  „ 
mittees  really  don’t  care.  What  they  want;  I £ 
perfectly  well  is  to  get  good  men.  and  those  who  under 
stand  our  work  know  we  are  training  Irishmen  ven 
rapidly  for  them.  There  are  at  most  of  the  couth 
meetings  one  or  two  members  of  the  committM'2 
desiring  publicity,  enlarge  ™ this  question,  end  5 
course,  tins  is  the  only  part  of  the  proceeding,  th 
“ reported  in  the  daily  press,  and  in  consequent.  £ 
public  are  very  much  misled.  I have  now,  hmJa 
grven  you  the  figures,  so  that  yau  may  ho  ablV  k 
judge  for  yourselves,  and  in  the  course  oi  evidence  ■ 
may  come  across  the  subject  again.  This  avitaHm 
assumed  an  extreme  form  in  one  county,  namely  the 
County  Donegal,  where  exception  was  taken  to  the  ap- 

StvTtllf  any1PfS,,n  wh'*  -as  nut  a native  of  th 
county  itself,  and  I may  say  that  that  is  the  only 
serious  friction  that  now  exists  between  the  Depart- 
ihenformdifhf  ‘T’  authoritics  ! it  has  not  quite  taken 
of.  faction ; as  a matter  of  fact  the  County 
°SfcYffhaSn?°,  SoneiovwavA  with  its  work.  7 
‘Vl'  RIteks).—T)v\  they  strike  a rate?-Yes, 
left7  mf+  nf  °ne  °+"  Wlt  \ 0ther  schemes  I they  gave  simply 
Lave  tW°  f'le”les  th;lt  they  might  otherwise 

obiWf  th^  up‘  >*  first  the  Department  did  not 
tIle  appointment  of  persons  in  their  native 
fications  pr™d.  the-v  had  the  necessary  quali- 
“™s'  * Experience,  however,  showed  that  there 
g^  at-  drawbacks  to  this  system ; in  the  first 
fenStSf  t le  c”unt-v  are  f«  well  known  to 
wll?br  *?>  »®«ctive  teachers  ; secondly,  tire 
SS  SAC'ess  of  tbe  scheme  depends  upon  having  an 
officer  who  is  constantly  moving  about,  and  visaing 


* ‘ ” ^“soanciy  moving  about,  and  visi 

somTcLL  ?t]1  &s  Mly}n&  lectures  in  the  evening;  i 
in  the  i'mmf!\ire.tbe  instructor  had  his  or  her  home 
all  dav  nn  l ^ *^e,le  was  a tendency  to  remain  at  home 
work  7 ]ecturer  and  do  no  itinerant 

covers  th.atn  tlle  salary  under  this  scheme 

tendenov  tn  maintenance  has,  of  course,  a strong 
£ counfv  YKduCf  an  Instructor  who  is  a native  of 
there  is  S,*  b®  aIwa,ys  at  llis  or  her  home.  Naturally 
iSon  to  fhf P®nS?  there’  but.  b>-  far  the  greatest  ob- 
counties  is  the6?111!0*3!1116111!  of  Instructors  in  their  own 
able  amnnnf  fact  that  these  officers  have  a consider- 
cultural  schoTV!^  P,^ronJ}Se  to  bestow.  Under  the  agri- 
son  on  whnsnYf bbe  °^cer  llas  often  to  select  the  per- 
ments  are  ^arm.  tbe  demonstrations  and  experi- 
able  sums  co6  ,carned  °ut>  and  as  there  are  consider- 
sideraS  T*  °n  n6etls  a,?d  manures,  it  is  a con- 
of  oublic  furw?a  STra  J 0ccupier  to  get  this  draft  out 
of  P£5  are  the  Poultry  scheme  premiums 

the  instruct^.  env*°  Persons,  usually  selected  by 
of  birds  X w+ho  distribute  eggs  from  a flock 
and  under  the  Y +°  approved  of  by  the  instructor, 
stratten  „lnt%b0rtl^Vtaral  ***me  there  are  demon- 
out  of  Duhlic  trees  and  seeds  are  supplied 

cise  this  Dds‘  .^baf  an  instructor  should  exer- 

pressure  from  Dif-°e  ? ?tbout  being  subjected  to  undue 
KSrefrhmblS  fn-ends’  Natives  and  supporters 
is  more  than  P,T\miums>  manures,  seeds  and  prizes 
paZent  be  fxPected.  Accordingly'  the  De- 

not  be  natives  a ru  -e  *baf  these  instructors  should 
not  be  natives  of  or  resident  in  the  counties  in  which 
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they  -work.  Whatever  may  be  Said  in  speeches'  which 
are .intended '.for!  the  press, ■ there  -are  few  people  who' 
do  not  realise  the  necessity  for  such  a rule. 

1630.  Take  the  large  County  of  Donegal— would  an 
itinerant  instructor  receive  his  appointment  for  the 
entire  county,  or  for  a district  ? — At  the  present  time . 
it.  would  be  for  the  entire  county,  because  there  is 
such  a limited  number  of  instructors,  and  the  funds 
are  so  limited. 

1631.  You  would  not  have  one  man  doing  the  whole  , 
of  that  county  ?— At  present  that  is  so. 


1633.  One  little  division  of  it  is  larger  than  some  of 
the  Irish  counties,  Innishowen  for  example  ? — Yes. 

1634.  (Mr.  Brown). — A great  deal  is  taken  up  by 
mountains? — I think  Tyrone  is  as  large  nearly  as 
Donegal.  Take  County  . Cork,  which  is  a very  large 
county,  one-tenth  of  all  Ireland,  there  they  divide 
East  and  West,  and,  of  course,  we  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  a person  working  in  the  East  being  ap- 
pointed from  the  West ; we  have  no  objection  to  that 
at  all. 

1635.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  some  districts  in 
Donegal  which  are  practically  different  counties  as 
far  as  intercourse  goes,  natural  boundaries  interfere  ?— 
Unfortunately  the  valuation  of  Donegal  is  not  very 
large,  and  its  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to'  support  adequate  schemes  ; tire  time  may  come 
when  we  may  be  able  to  give  them  more  funds  for  the . 
purpose. 

1636.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—!  suppose,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  point  is  that  you  must  have  a rule  ? — You  must 
have  a rule  of  some  kind ; one  would  naturally  like 
to  oblige  Donegal.  After  all  why  should  we  for  the'  . 
sake  of  Donegal  create  any  friction,  but  what  would 
the  other  counties  say  who  had  complied  with  our 
rule.  We  would  not  take  up  a proper  stand  on  the 
question  at  all.  We  must  either  concede  the  right  all 
round  or  adhere  to  the  rule. 

1637.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  reason  you  made  that  rule 
was  because  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  instructors 
moving  among  people  they  knew?— That  and  the 
others ; the  fact  is  that  they  stay  at  home,  they  won’t 
work;  they  sit  at  home  ; usually  simply  get  on  a car  at  ' 
the  public  expense  and  drive  off  to  a place  and  drive  . 
home  again  at  night,  but  that  is  an  inadequate  in- 
structor, the  itinerant  goes  round. 

1638.  Have  they  not  to  furnish  diaries  ? — They  have 
to  the  County  Committee. 

1639.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  there  not  be  the  further 
difficulty  that  natives  of  the  county  would  very  likely 
have  friends  on  the  County  Committee,  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  deal  with  them  ? — Many  members 
of  the  County  Committees  have  asked  us  not,  on  any 
consideration,  to  relax  the  rule,  for  if  we  did  they  had  • 
friends  in  the  county  who  would  be  humbugging  them 
for  appointments.  In  other  words,  members  of  the 
County  Committees,  are  thankful  that  this  pressure  is 
not  to  brought  to  bear  on  them,  but  of  course  all  those 
who  know  Ireland  know  that  when  a county  wants  to  • 
take  up  a stand  and  have  a fight  with  a public  Depart- 
ment it  is  not  afraid  to  do  so. 

1640.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  any  other  counties  taken 
np  this  attitude? — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a little  difficulty  in  Limerick  on  the  same 
question,  but  in  all  the  others  as  far  as  I know  the 
rule-  is  welcomed.  I deal  with  that  subject  here  be- 
cause I had  finished  the  question  of  joint  action  so  far 
as  education  and  the  appointment  by  local  authorities 
is  concerned.  I have  now  to  go  on  to  the  question  of 
the  improvement  of  live  stock.  As  the  Irish  farmer’s 
income  is  derived  mainly  from  live  stock,  the  improve- . 
m®?t  °f  this  industry  was  one  of  the  chief  projects 
which  the  Department  were  at  the  outset  asked  to  take 
“P-  Yarious  methods  were  suggested  by  which  this 
hught  be  done,  and  as  there  were  questions  of  national  '* 
Importance  to  be  safeguarded,  the  Department  thought  ■ 

■ wise- to  appoint  two  expert  Committee's  to  advise 
/J?m matter,  .one  for  horse-breeding  and  the 
cattle  and  swine.  Previously  a sum  of 
TjJ^  Pl-Puhhc.  money  had  been  .administered  by  the 
*°yal  ,Dublm  Society  for  the  improvement  of  live 
tock,  and  I strongly  urged  on  the  Committees  and  on 


the  Department  to  -follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  , May  3J,  3906. 
lines  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  schemes  on  the  . — r 

ground  that  they  were  already  understood.  . This/ Pn’fess9l'J- 
course  was  adopted,  and  schemes  on  these  lines  were  ^ 
prepared  and  • submitted  to  the  Agricultural  Board 
who  apprqved  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  voted 
funds  to  put  them  in  force.  In  the  first  year  all  the  ' 

County  Committees,  with  .the  exception  of  two,  took,, 
up  this  work.  Every  . year  since  .all  have  .done  so.  ' 

The  volume  of  work  done  and  the  funds  expended  in  ‘ 
this  direction  by  each  Committee  have  grown  an-, 
nually,  and  the  Department  are  now  faced  with  the 
problem  as  to  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  allow  expendi-  . 
ture  to  increase  under  this  head.  The  schemes  are. 
revised  each  year ; each  County  Committee  is  asked 
for  its  suggestions  on  the  working  of  the  previous  ■ 
year’s  scheme.  These  recommendations  are  carefully 
considered  by  the  Advisory  Committees,  and  the' recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made  by  the  County  Com-' 
mittees  have  nearly  all  been  embodied.  Wherever 
practicable  the  conditions  have  been  framed  so  that 
each  Committee  may  arrange  the  details  of  the  scheme-  • 
to  suit  the  requirements  of • its  particular  county.  Each 
year  the  schemes,  as  recommended  by  the  Advisory/ 
Committees,  are  laid  before  the  Agricultural  Board, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure  which  is 
likely  to  be  incurred.  . When  approved  of  by  the 
Board  the  schemes  are  submitted; to  the  County  Com- 
mittees who  meet,  and  with  the  hejp  of  an  inspector 
of.  the  Department  allocate  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purpose  and  proceed  to  put  the  work  in  operation  ' 
m the  manner  which  I have  already  described.  T beg  ' 
to  submit  herewith,  as  evidence,  copies  of  the  schemes  ’ 
for  1906,  and  I need  not  weary  the  Committee  with  ’ 
the  details  of  each.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  briefly 
state  the  main  provisions. 

. The  objects  of  the  Horse-breeding  Scheme  are  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  horse-breeding  by  in- 
ducing stallion  owners  to  keep  sound  and . suitable  . 
sires  of  a high  degree  of  excellence, . and  by  inducing  , 
farmers  to  retain  their  best  young  mares  for  breeding  ’ 
purposes.  The  work  of  the  scheme  is  divided ' 

, between  the  Department  and  the  County  Com'-.',', 
mittees.  The  Department  annually  invite  applica- . 
tions  from  owners  of  high  class  stallions,  to  have  their  . 
animals  inspected  for  suitability  and  soundness.  The- 
breeds  subsidised  have  hitherto  been  Thoroughbred; 

Clydesdale  and  Shire.  In  the  first  year  every  stallion  ■ ’ 
offered  was  inspected  and  the  work  entailed  was  ex- 
ceedingly heavy.  Of  a total  of  410  animals. 
oflered  in  that  year  for  inspection  only  • 128  - 
were  considered  suitable.  A great  deal  of  dis- 
appointment was  necessarily  caused  by  the  re- 
jection of  sires  for  unsoundness,  or  for  want  of  merit,  4 
and  the  Department  came  in  for  a good  deal  of  censure  - ’ 
by  the  owners  of  these  animals  and  their  friends.  Not-  - 
withstanding  the  unpopularity' of  the  Department’s  /- 
action  in  setting  up  a high  standard,  I am  convinced 
that  in  this  part  of  the  scheme  lies  its  chief  value  to. 

Irish  horse  breeders,  and  that  the  country  now  realises- 
the  advantages  that  have  accrued  from  the  Depart- 
ment’s high  standard.  The  result  has  not  only  been- 
that  a large  number  of  gopd  sound  sires  have  been  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  but  a very  large  number  of  un- 
sound or  worthless  animals,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  imported,  have  been  excluded.  For 
breeders  realise  the  advantage  which  the  inclusion  of 
tneir  sires  on  the  Department’s  register  confers,  and  1 
make  their  purchases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department’s  Inspectors,  who,  are  sent  to  any  part  , 
of  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  cost  to  the  intending  . 
purchaser  to  examine  such  animals.  Indeed,  anyone  ■ 
now  desirous  of  purchasing  or  importing  a stallion 
for  mating  with  farmers’  mares  almost  invariably  • 
look  to  the  Department  to  find  a sire  for  them,'  and ' 
the  demand  has  become  so  great,  that  in  recent  years 
the  Department  have-  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  ’ 
themselves,  good  ' animals,  as  they  became  available, 
and.  have  kept  them  at  their  Stud  Farm,  County 
Dpblm,  where  intending  purchasers  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  and  making  their  own 
selection,  instead  cf  as  formerly  going  to  England.  . - 

, The  Department  also  give  loans  for  the  purchase 
of.  high-class  sires  and  subsides  -in  the  form  of  'pre- 
miums varying  from  £50  to  £100  'to  approved  appii-  ' 
cants,  who  are  prepared  to  purchase  suitable  sires, 
and  locate  them  in  districts  where  registered  stallions 
are  not  already  available.  The  loan  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  of  pie  purchase  price,  and  is  repaid' in'" five-' 
annual  instalments,  with  2j,  per  cent  interest  on  the 
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outstanding  balance.  The  animal  remains  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Department  for  five  years— a wise  pro- 
vision, as  it  often  prevents  the  sale  of  animals  for  which 
other  countries  are  willing  to  pay  much  more  than  they 
cost  the  Department.  We  have  had  anlI)}a“  bought 
at  £400  by  the  Department  and  sold  at  £1,000  to  other 
countries  by  the  farmer  again.  Under  our  system  now 
no  farmer  can  get  one  of  our  stallions  unless  he  takes  a 
loan  ; we  won’t  allow  him  to  pay  for  the  animal ; he  is 
only  allowed  to  pay  down  one-third  and  pay  the  rest 
in  five  annual  instalments ; no  matter  how  wealthy  he 
may  be  he  must  do  that,  because  that  gives  us  a right 
to  claim  the  horse  for  five  years ; after  five  years  the 
animal  is  not  so  young  and  there  is  not  the  same 
temptation  to  sell  him,  nor  is  there  the  same  demand 
for  him. 


1641.  (Chairman).— Whose  property  is  the  horse  in 
the  meantime  ?— He  is  the  property  of  the  Department 
legally,  but  virtually  he  is  the  property  of  the  farmer; 
we  inspect  him  to  see  he  is  properly  cared  for  and  in- 
sured, of  course  the  farmer  looks  on  him  as  his  pro- 
perty, but  he  dare  not  sell  him  without  the  Depart- 
ment’s consent. 


1642.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  a mortgage  on  him? 
We  have  a mortgage  on  him.  This  diagram  (Appen- 
dix VTTT-)  will  show  the  development  in  the  registra- 
tion of  sires— the  number  has  gone  up  year  after  year. 
You  will  observe  a stoppage  in  the  increase  of  the  agri- 
cultural horses;  that  was  owing  to  the  action  of  our 
Advisory  Committee,  who  pointed  out  that  we  were 
going  to  ruin  the  breed  of  Irish  hunters  by  introducing 
these  heavy  horses,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board,  we  put  a restriction  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  agricultural  horses  except  in  Ulster,  near 
Dublin,  where  heavy  cart-horses  are  kept,  Co.  Louth, 
a tillage  country,  and  part  of  Cork.  One  of  these 
agricultural  horses  costs  about  less  than  half  of  one  of 
those  thoroughbreds.  They  were  beginning  to  come  in 
too  fast,  and  I think  that  is  an  instance  where  our 
Advisory  Committee  has  done  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try in  stopping  the  introduction  of  these  animals. 
That  map  shows  you  the  sires  as  they  are  distributed. 
Some  few  agricultural  horses  got  into  the  Midlands  at 
first,  when  there  were  no  such  restrictions. 


1643.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  the  Advisory  Committee 
know  they  were  coming  in  ? — They  fully  intended  they 
should  come  in,  but  they  increased  so  much  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  that  the  Committee  became  alarmed 
and  cut  them  off. 


1644.  {Chairman). — What  is  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee?— In  the  case  of  horses  there  are  a number  of 
horse-breeders,  people  who  are  recognised  authorities 
on  the  subject;  this  was  a case  in  which  there  was  a 
national  interest  to  safeguard. 


1645.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  Advisory  Committee  does 
not  take  the  ground  that  no  heavy  horses  should  be 
used? — No;  but  that  the  Department  should  not  sub- 
sidise heavy  horses  in  hunter-breeding  districts. 


1650.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  to  encourage  them  to  mate 

these  mares  with  a proper  class  of  horses  ?— Yes.  The  De- 
partment  has  given  fifty-three  loans  for  these  stallions 
which  practically  means  they  have  imported  about 
fifty-three.  The  Department  have  never,  themselves,  ira. 
ported  heavy  horses ; a few  breeders  have  in  the  North  • 
the  Department  buy  thoroughbreds  only  at  present’ 
and  keep  them  at  their  stud  farms,  and  a few  stations 
through  Dublin.  Only  in  some  of  the  very  poor  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  of  Ireland  do  the  Department  them 
selves  locate  stallions,  having  usually  succeeded  in  in', 
ducing  a sufficient  number  of  persons  to  buy  animals 
for  other  districts. 

In  the  case  of  the  blanks  on  the  map  we  try  to 
get  hold  of  a person  who  will  keep  a horse,  and  give 
him  from  £50  to  £100  off  the  price,  which  we  call  a 
premium,  and  in  that  way  we  have  managed  to  fill  up 
most  of  the  blanks.  In  the  West  of  Ireland,  however,  we 
do  place  stallions  ; those  were  horses  that  were  handed  t 
over  to  the  Department  by  the  Congestel  Districts  • 
Board,  a transfer  to  which  I shall  refer  later,  and  in  1 
that  district  we  happen  to  have  a few  hackneys,  but  ■ 
there  has  been  a great  controversy  in  Ireland  as  to  [ 
whether  hackneys  should  be  used,  and  they  are  almost  !; 
universally  condemned,  except  in  one  or  two  places  in  ' 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  reason  we  still  use  these 
animals  in  the  West  is  simply  this,  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  them  there ; we  did  not  want  to 
sell  them  for  nothing,  but  we  never  sent  an  animal 
there  of  the  hackney  breed  unless  the  people  of  the 
locality  asked  for  it. 

1651.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  people  of  Armagh  were 
to  ask  for  hackney  breeds  would  you  send  them?— No; 
we  have  refused  that;  we  brought  that  before  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  they  were  unanimous  that 
we  would  not  be  doing  good  to  horse-breeding. 


1646.  (Mr.  Ogilvis).— They  have  no  objection  to  the 
Department  subsidising  heavy  horses  igi  districts  which 
are  not  breeding  another  class  of  horse  ? — Quite  so ; we 
let  them  in  in  Ulster,  Louth,  Dublin,  and  parts  of 
Cork. 


1647.  (Mr.  Brown).— You  don’t  prohibit  them  any- 
where, but  you  don’t  subsidise  them? — Yes.  One  of 
these  horses  may  easily  earn  £100  a year,  and  a man 
is  anxious  to  get  his  horse  on  this  list  for  mating  with 
farmers’  horses.  Those  are  simply  persons  who  offer 
.their  horses  to  the  Department. 


1648.  {Chairman). — Really  the  number  of  thorough- 
breds you  introduce  is  larger  than  the  Clydesdales? — 
Yes,  because  you  see  the  thoroughbred  horse  is  the  one 
that  is  usually  employed  for  getting  hunters  with  the 
■ordinary  mares  of  the  country ; if  they  can  get  a good 
■strong  one,  with  plenty  of  bone,  that  is  the  horse  they 
-want. 


1649.  The  mares  that  are  served  by  these  thorough- 
bred horses  become  the  property  of  the  farmers  ? — Yes. 
I mentioned  at  the  outset  that  there  were  two  objects 
of  the  scheme,  one  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 


good  horses,  and  the  other  to  encourage  the  farmers  to 
keep  mares  suitable  for  breeding  hunters.  Quite  so. 


1652.  You  would  be  injuring  the  national  bloodl— 
Quite  so.  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
scheme,  namely,  inducing  farmers  to  keep  their  best 
mares  for  breeding  purposes,  this  work  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  committee,  who  hold,  annually 
in  the  spring  exhibitions  of  young  mares,  to  which 
the  Department  send  a judge  and  V.S.  to  select  a 
limited  number  of  the  youngest  and  best,  to  the  owners 
of  which  the  county  committees  issue  what  is  called  a 
nomination  ticket.  This  ticket  entitles  the  owner  of 
the  mare  to  select  any  stallion  registered  by  the  De- 
partment to  mate  with  his  mare.  The  ticket  is  given 
to  the  stallion-owner  in  lieu  of  fee  at  the  time  of  ser- 
vice, and  the  stallion-owner  collects  the  money  from 
the  county  committee  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  sum 
varies  from  £2  to  £3  peT  ticket,  as  is  decided  by  the 
county  committee,  and  it  is  paid  out  of  the  sum 
allocated  from  the  joint  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Horse-Breeding  Scheme.  Last  year  214  such  mare 
exhibitions  were  held,  and  3,503  nomination  tickets 
were  issued  from  their  office.  (Appendix  VIII.) 

As  I have  said,  a great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
place  with  reference  to  the  subsidising  of  other  breeds 
of  sires,  viz.,  hackneys  and  half-breds.  Through  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  the  country  has  expressed 
its  general  belief  that  the  hackney  stallion  should  he 
excluded,  but  that  the  half-bred  should  be  included, 
Accordingly,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  addition 
to  the  work  already  described,  there  has  been  a special 
scheme  for  encouraging  farmers  to  keep  good,  sound, 
half-bred  stallions.  A copy  of  this  scheme  I also  sub- 
mit as  evidence.  (Appendix  IX.)  Some  400 
animals  of  this  class  have  been  inspected,  but 
only  about  a score  of  these  had  been  con- 
sidered to  have  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their 
being  subsidised  out  of  public  funds.  Owing  to  this 
small  number  the  Department  are  now  considering  how 
best  they  can  give  effect  to  a resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  last  month,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  should  apply  portion  of  its  funds  for 
horse-breeding  in  encouraging  this  class  of  sire.  The 
matter,  as  I have  said,  is,  at  present,  engaging  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Department,  and,  following 
the  procedure  of  previous  years,  the  resolution  in  ques- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
horse-breeding  at  their  annual  meeting  next  month, 
when  it  is  hoped  a scheme  will  be  decided  upon  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  Agricultural  Board  at  their 
meeting  in  August,  and  if  the  Agricultural  Board 
agree,  monies  will  be  voted,  and  the  scheme,  when 
■adopted,  will  be  put  into  execution. 

1653.  I do  not  understand  what  you  did  with  fillies! 
— By  holding  these  shows  farmers  are  induced  to  bring 
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■their  mares  to  a centre;  the  Department  sends  a 
veterinary  surgeon  and  a judge,  and  he  picks  out  a 
certain  number;  together  they  picked  put  3,503  of 
them  last  year,  good  ones,  young  ones,  and  have  them 
mated  with  these  sires.  Once  they  prove  in  foal  they 
.won’t  be  bought  for  the  army. 

1654.  Do  you  mark  them?— We  don’t  mark  them. 
■Some  of  the  county  committees  asked  should  they  mark 
■them  and  we  said  “Certainly;”  but  I,  myself,  don’t 
■think  it  is  desirable.  After  all  you  may  .brand  a mare, 
but  you  cannot  prevent  a farmer  selling  it,  and  I 
-think  by  far  the  best  thing  is  to  leave  it. 

1655.  Do  they  get  any  money  prize? — No  money; 
-they  get  their  service. 

1656.  Have  you  considered  that? — We  did;  we  tried 
■in  the  first  year. 

1657.  Do  you  find  the  fillies  are  going  off  or 
staying  in  the  country? — One  man  will  tell  you 


they  are  all  going,  and  another  man  will  tell  you  they 
are  all  right;  I think  it  is  just  like  everything  else;  at 
times  there  is  a heavy  draft  made  on  them. 

1658.  You  could  not  keep  them  in  the  country  if  the 
War  Department  were  buying?— You  cannot  do  it. 

1659.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  the  number  3,503  an  in- 
crease on  the  previous  year  ? — Yes  ; it  is  shown  on  this 
diagram. 

1660.  That  diagram  would  indicate  that  they  are 
remaining  and  increasing  in  number? — It  does  not 
quite  mean  that.  In  Ireland  you  want  a few  years 
before  farmers  understand  a scheme,  and  although  we 
advertised  this  in  every  way  we  could,  I am  certain 
that  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  I could  find  a score 
of  farmers  in  a district  that  never  heard  of  it,  but 
they  gradually  get  to  hear  what  their  neighbours  did ; 
it  is  slow  work  in  Ireland;  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  these  diagrams,  how  they  go  up.  Part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  want  of  an  instructor,  but  part  also  to  the 
slowness  of  the  farmers  in  grasping  the  scheme. 


The  Oommissiov  adjourned. 


May  81,  1905. 
Professor  J. 

R.  Campbell. 
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Professor  J. 
R.  Campbell. 


- SEVENTH  PUBLIC.  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JUNE  1st,  1906. 

' At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin.  v 

Present:— 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

•►’.'••The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks."'  • 

Mr:  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p, 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary,.  . 


Professor  Campbell  further  examined. 


1660a.  Last  evening,  sir,  I got  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  horse-breeding  schemes.  I commence  this  morning 
with  cattle-breeding.  The  Irish  farmer’s  income  is  so 
much  dependent  upon  cattle  and  its  products  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  great  interest  in  this  scheme 
among  farmers  and  County  Committees.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a million  head  of  cattle  are  shipped  an- 
nually to  Great  Britain,  a great  proportion  of  which 
are  bought  by  farmers  in  the  East  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  fattened.  The  best  customers,  however,  will 
take  none  but  animals  which  mature  early  and  which 
are  capable  of  being  speedily  turned  out  fitted  for  the 
best  dead  meat  markets.  Irish  breeders,  knowing  well 
the  ready  demand  there  is  for  well-bred  animals,  are 
eager  to  obtain  the  use  of  high-class  bulls,  and  the 
scheme  for  encouraging  improvement  in  Irish  cattle 
has,  therefore,  taken  the  form  of  subsidising  the  sire. 
Briefly  the  scheme  is  as  follows: — The  County  Com- 
mittee annually  offer  a number  of  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  premiums  of  £15  each  to  the  owners 
of  high-class  bulls  of  certain  specified  breeds 
on  condition  that  small  farmers  of  a certain 
valuation  which  is  specified  by  the  County 
Committee  can  have  the  use  of  such  bulls  for  their 
cows  at  a nominal  fee  of  Is.  per  cow.  The  County 
Committee,  having  made  a selection  of  persons  from 
among  the  applicants  for  these  premiums,  refer  them 
to  the  Department,  whose  inspectors  examine  such  bulls 
as  are  already  in  the  country,  and  attend  shows  and 
sales  of  bulls  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  new  ones  and 
assisting  the  nominees  of  the  County  Committees  to 
purchase.  I may  say  that  Mr.  Dryden  attended  the 
Belfast  show  last  week,  and  I was  glad  he  was  able  to 
do  so,  because  although  it  was  the  last  show  of  the., 
season,  and  practically  all  the  allocation  of  sires  is 
over,  there  was  just  sufficient  to  show  how  the  whole 


■thing  is  worked.  We  apply  the  system  of  putting 
dockets  over  the  bulls’  stalls,  so  that  a purchaser  may 


know  whether  the  animal  is  passed  for  a premium  or 
not,  and  he  saw  the  system  at  work.  We  have  an 
office  m the  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 


1661.  (Mr.  Micks). — Who  is  your  judge  ?— Our  Chief 
Inspector  and  Mr.  Crawford,  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. The  animals  are  tied  in  their  stalls,  they  come 
round  one  by  one  and  mark  whether  it  is  good  enough 
for  a premium,  and  they  put  a ticket,  " Provisionally 
selected  for  a premium.”  Up  come  the  farmers  with 
tickets  from  the  County  Committees,  and  say,  “ Here 
1 am ; I am  selected  by  so  and  so  to  buy  a bull,  will 
you  help  me?  The  inspector  says,  “All  these 


1665.  lou  must  first  pass  them  as  suitable  ?— That 

we  insist  upon,  and  of  course  you  can  understand  W 
friction  would  arise  and  complaints  with  Countv  CW 
mittees  in  that  way.  J 

1666.  I mean  more  about  your  Advisory  Committee? 
—They  have  always  been  thoroughly  at  one  with  us  in 
all  we  have  done. 

!667.  (Chairman).— We  had  a letter  about  the  show 
at  Ballymoney — is  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  ?— So 
the  bull  shows  are  over ; they  began  in  February  and; 
end  practically  in  April.  The  one  last  week  used  to  he 
held  earlier  to  accommodate  the  Department  and 
County  Committees ; it  was  too  early  to  have  their 
usual  show  m March,  and  instead  of  that  they  hare 
a sale  m March  and  put  their  show  further  into  the 
summer,  and  accordingly  I would  not  take  that  show 
as  a sample  of  the  shows  at  which  we  give  premiums; 
it  was  too  late,  but  there  was  sufficient  there  to  enable 
Mr.  Dryden  to  see  the  system  we  followed.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  stallions,  the  Department  give  loans  to 
enable  small  farmers  to  buy  these  high-class  bulls; 
the  loan  is  two-thirds  of  the  purchase  price,  and  is  re- 
payable in  two  annual  instalments,  with  2J,  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  outstanding  balance.  As  the  insurance 
of  this  class  of  stock  in  public  companies  is  very  high 
(from  6 to  7 per  cent.)  the  Department  themselves 
insure  the  animals  bought  under  their  loan  scheme  ior 
which  they  charge  only  2£  per  cent,  per  annum.  We 
aon  t insure  with  any  other  company  : we  take  the 
rusk  ourselves  at  2£  per  cent. 

1668.  Then  what  you  say  is  not  quite  accurate— yur 
do  insure  them  ?— Yes,  but  perhaps  the  Committee  have 
got  the  idea  that  we  re-assure  with  another  company; 

. we  pay  per  eent.  to  the  fund,  and  although  we  have 
paid  claims  for  death,  I think  on  the  whole  the  21  per 
cent,  has  covered  it,  if  there  is  not  a small  balance 
in  our  favour. 

1669.  Do  you  give  any  time  for  the  loan?— Two 
years,  two  annual  instalments. 

1670.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  went  to  a company 
wbat  would  they  charge  you?— Six  per  cent.  That 
has  been  going  on  now  for  four  or  five  years. 

1671.  (Chairman). — And  you  get  your  money  paid 
back  J— -Oh,  yes  ; we  always  get  our  money  : there  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 


krJS*  .passed  and  you  can  buy  anyone  you  please.1 
And  the  inspector  then  helps  them. 


\oU—Yeshairman^ HS  bUyS  °ne  0f  the  selecte(i 


1663.  (Mr.  Micks) .—Is  there  any  difference  of 
,as  ref5ards  the  arrangements  about  premium 
Sr7+  b Ut  fhe  selecitlon1  them  ? — You  mean  any 

difficulty  as  to  our  standard  ? * 

O'”"™14"”®  Advisory  Commits,  f_ 
Oh,  no,  it  rs  th.ro  system ; there  wi  a email  „„ 
ffif*1 Society  in  prerion.  y.^ 
but  I myself  urged  our  Den,ivtmor,t 


■ “yself  urged  our  Department  to  adopt  that 
scheme  in  the  main,  because  farmers  had  got  ^under- 
stand it  somehow,  but  of  course  there  ’=  ° 


difference  between  our  scheme  and  that- of  the  Royal 
Dnblrn  Secret,,  ior  the,  had  no  one  to  consult 
gave  the  premrnms  to  whom  they  lilted , we  leave  the 
selection  to  the  local  authorities 


1672.  (,1/r.  Micks). — They  would  be  a superior  das 
of  men  ? No,  the  County  Committees  at  first  selected 
poor  men  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were 
giving  that  man  a favour. 

•_ He  could  not  feed  them? — No,  formerly  the 
•Kl°Ja,\  Lublin  Society  gave  these  bulls  to  good  men, 
and  the  County  Committees  would  very  often  give  it 
to  the  very  poor  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  feed 
the  animal,  had  nothing  to  feed  him  with. 

1674.  (Chairman).— It  would  be  the  larger  class  of 
farmers  would  buy  a bull  ?— No,  some  very  small  far- 
mers buy  a bull  and  keep  the  bull  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbourhood  ; they  get  £15  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
ana  with  that  they  repay  the  loan.  We  have  always 
got  our  money. 

.1675.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  take  care  to  have  them 
with  a sufficiently  thriving  man  ? — No,  we  cannot  do 
that,  the  County  Committee  does  that ; we  have  no 
say  as  to  the  men  who  has  it  beyond  that  we  advise 
them,  and  the  County  Committees  are  beginning  to  see 
ni  many  cases  that  they  ought  always  to  get  a good 
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1676.  {Chairman). — The  purchaser  of  the  bull  is 
recommended  by  the  County  Committee  ?— He  is 
selected  by  the  County  Committee. 

1677.  Therefore,  you  don’t  inquire  into  his  solvency 
or  anything  else  ? — Well,  we  do,  but  I think  it  is  not 
a very  severe  examination  we  make  ; at  first  we  did 
rather  carefully  ; now  we  begin  to  find  we  always  get 
■our  money  back,  and  are  not  so  particular  ; I think 
by  and  by  we  will  be  able  almost  to  dispense  with  it. 
Once  you  get  a system  started  in  Ireland  they  go  on, 
and  you  can  depend  on  them 

1678-  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  2£  per  cent,  is  not  interest 
on  the  capital  that-  the  Department  has  involved  in 
this  business  if  it  is  all  required  for  making  good 
losses — practically  for  the  insurance  risks? — The  in- 
surance is  in  addition  to  that. 

1679.  What  is  its  rate  ? — Two  and  a half  also  ; as  a 
anatter  of  fact  it  is  5 per  cent.  ; the  farmer  actually 
pays  for  the  loan  of  the  money,  and  2£  for  the  in- 
surance. 

1680.  Then  the  2j,  per  cent,  insurance  is  lower  by 
three  or  four  per  cent,  than  the  usual  insurance 
rate? — It  is. 

1681.  And  I suppose  the  justification  for  your  keep- 
ing it  at  that  is  that,  having  the  recommendation  of 
the  County  -Committee  and  the  certainty  that  the  ani- 
mal itself  is  healthy  to  start  with — the  comity’s  recom- 
mendation of  the  farmer,  and  your  own  officers’  recom- 
mendation of  the  animal — you  deal  only  with  selected 
cases? — -Yes,  and  our  justification,  of  course,  for  it  is 
that  if  a poor  man  bought  that  bull  depending  on  pay- 
ing us  back  through  the  premium,  and  the  Dull  died, 
■we  would  be  in  rather  a difficulty  to  compel  him  to  pay 
when  he  had  not  got  the  money,  and  by  means  of  this 
fund  we  are  always  able  to  get  our  money  back,  even 
with  the  poorest  man,  if  a bull  died. 

1682.  I mean  to  say  you  have  got  a gilt-edged  risk 
— not  like  an  ordinary  live  stock  company  ?— Our  ex- 
penses are  not  so  great. 

1683.  The  2£  per  cent,  is  quite  a sound  rate  for  an 
insurance  under  the  conditions? — It  has  turned  out  to 
be  so.  At  first  when  we  proposed  it  we  did  not  know 
that  we  were  not  entering  into  a very  bad  bargain. 
For  example,  supposing  an  outbreak  of  some  disease 
was  to  take  place  and  animals  died  wholesale  we  would 
lose  very  heavily,  but  2£  per  cent,  is  ample  for  the 
ordinary  death-rate. 

1684.  In  justification  for  such  a risk  you  would  con- 
sider that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a calamity  in  Ireland 
the  Department  should  take  their  share  of  it  ? — Quite 

1685.  (Chairman). — You  object  is  not  a commercial 
one,  but  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland? — 
Yes,  there  is  another  reason  behind  it ; we 
have  always  had  an  idea  of  a system  of 

• live  stock  insurance  in  Ireland,  and  we  wanted 
to  try  a little  experiment  to  see  how  it 
would  work.  This  year  provision  has  been  made  for 
900  premium  bulls  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £13,635  out 
of  the  joint  fund.  It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to 
get  perhaps  more  than  830  premium  bulls.  . This  dia- 
gram shows  the  development  of  -this  scheme 
year  after  year  ; the  first  year  we  had  350  bulls,  then 
424,  618,  734,  800,  830 ; these  are  the  actual  figures 
that  they  have  achieved  ; there  may  be  a few  altera- 
tions yet.  (Appendix  X.) 

1686.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  average  price  is  low,  but  I 
suppose  that  is  because  you  buy  a great  many  ordinary 
live  stock  at  country  fairs  ? — It  is  not  low. 

1687.  What  is  your  average  price? — £40;  we  were 
■very  much. abused  at  first  for  keeping  a high  standard, 
but  we  have  insisted  on  it,  and  it  has  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  industry.  It  was  a hardship  at  the 
time,  a hardship  on  the  County  Committees  of  far- 
mers— they  could  not  get  the  bulls— and  a hardship  on 
the  breeders  that  they  could  not  get  their  animals  sold, 
but  the  result  is  a very  large  number  of  farmers  are 
now  talcing  up  the  breeding  of  high-class  bulls,  and 
not 'only  are  they  selling  to  Ireland,  but  to  the  Argen- 
tine and  other  countries,  a--  getting  very  large  prices, 
£200  for  a bull. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — £400. 

(Witness). — To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
these  animals,  at  the  spring  sale  last  year  the  highest 
price -calf  made  £1,500,  and  £800,  £500  and  £400 
nre  quite  common  figures.  But 'the  farmer  does  riot 

• buy  the  tops,  he  buys  something,  just  under;  that  for 
■■  breeding  purposes,  and  below  that  there  is  a great 

number  that,  the  Department  won’t  recognise  at  all, 
■ .and  these  sell  for  a small  price. 


1688.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — £13,000  is  the  value  of  the  June  1,  1906. 

£15  premiums  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year?— Yes.  „ , — _ 

1689.  And  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loans  ? — No,  J>roie8Sor, 
the  loans  are  a' central  scheme,  this'  is  a joint  fund ; if 

you  refer  to  the  diagram  of  the  staff  and.  allocation  of 
the  work  that  I sent  in  you  will  see  that  under  the  live 
stock  scheme  we  have  local  authority  and.  central  ad- 
ministration. We  have  a considerable  amount  of 
central  administration  even  with  the  local  authority, 
a lot  of  work  that  the  County  Committees  leave  to  the 
Department.  I have  prepared  a map  to  show  the 
distribution  of  the  bulls  ; I need  not  go  into  greater 
details  than  to  say  this  is  the  scheme  .that  has  attrac- 
ted-by  far  the  most  attention  because  they  find  a direct 
return  from  it,  much  more  direct  than  they  do  from 
education.  Education  influences  the  income  of  the 
farmer  much  more  slowly  than  such  a tiling  as  the 
purchase  of  a first-class  bull. 

1690.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  will  the  Department 
have  to  pay  for  these  900  bulls — you  don’t  buy  them  ? 

— No,  the  individual  buys  them  ; it  is  £15  each, 

£13,600  ; half  these  are  premiums. 

1691.  (Mr.  Micks). — I thought  first  you  were  buying 
bulls  for  £15  ? — No,  the  farmer  buys. 

1692.  (Chairman); — You  first  of  all  examine  the 
bull  and  give  a premium  to  the  bull  that  you  think 
is  a bull  the  farmer  would  properly  buy  ? — We  give  it 
provisionally. 

1693.  You  say  “We  are  prepared  to  give  a premium 
on  this  bull  of  £15“  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  £15  each  year. 

1694.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — For  two  years  ? — It  can  go  on 
for  any  number  of  years.  At  first  we  insisted  on 
yearlings,  next  year  on  yearlings  and  two  year  olds, 
and  then  on  yearlings,  two  year  olds  and  three  year 
olds ; each,  year  we  added  a year ; we  wanted  to 
compel  the  farmers  to  go  in  -for  young  ones  at  the  first. 

The  County  Committee  out  of  the  joint  fund  pay  the 
farmer  £15  when  he  has  satisfied  the  County  Com- 
mittee that  he  has  carried  out  the  scheme. 

1695.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  the  farmer  out;  of  his  own 
resources  pay  the  £40?— The  Department  give  him  a 
loan  of  two-thirds. 

1696.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  the  bull  is  £45  he  puts 
down  £15,  and  he  gets  £30  from  the  Department, 
which  he  pays  back  with  two  premiums. 

(Mr.  Dryden).— He  gets  the  £15  for  the  reason  that 
he  undertakes  to  give  the  service  of  the  bull  for  a 
definite  number  of  cows  at  Is.  each,  and  on  that  under- 
standing he  gets  £15. 

(Chairman). — When  he  gives  proper • evidence  that 
the  conditions  are  fulfilled  ?— He  must  sign  a 
statutory  declaration  to  that  efiect  and  produce  his 
book  ; he  gets  the  premium  even  after  the  loan  is 
repaid  if  the  animal  continues  fruitful.  ' ■ 

1697.  (Mr.  Dryden).— The  whole  process  has  to  be 
gone  over  every  year  ? — Yes. 

1698.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  contract  is  as  long  as  the 
bull  remains  in  the  man’s  custody? — Yes. 

1699.  (Chairman). — Then  the  purchaser,  is  recom- 
mended by  the  County  Committee  ?— Quite  so. 

1700.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — At  the  end  -of  the  first  year 
the  farmer  becomes  entitled  to  his  premium  of 
£15.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  joint  fund  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  at  the  same  time  .has  to  pay 
back  much  about  the  same  amount  to  the  loan  fund 
of  the  Department? — Quite  so.  At  first  we  made  the 
County  Committee  pay  the  farmer,  now  we  give  it 
to  the  farmer  direct,  we  can  trust  him.  This  is  work- 
ing exceedingly  well,  there  has  not  been  a complaint 
of  any  kind  now  for  a long  time  ; there,  were  com- 
plaints at  first,  people  did  not  understand  it.  I have 
no  doubt  people  will  come  before  you  and  say  that  by 
putting  this  ticket  over  the  bull  it  increases  his  price 

1701.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  alternative  to  ;that  would 
be  that  the  farmer  would  have  to  buy  a bull  which 
might  afterwards  be  condemned? — He  would  not  buy 
at  all  unless  he  gets  this  ticket. 

1702.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  ticket  is  practically  a 
guarantee  that  this  particular  animal  is  a sound  ani- 
mal, and  a satisfactory  one  to  buy,  and  you  are  giving 
the  breeder  whatever  benefit  of  prices  accrues  to  the 

- guarantee  of  effectiveness -of  his  animal  ?— There  is  no 
doubt  it  works  out  in  that  way.  This’ ticket  is  a 
guarantee  to  the  farmer  that  if  he  buys  that  animal 
■ there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  premium.  If  that  was  not 
over  the  animal  he  would  simply  go  into  'the  Depart- 
1 merit’s  office  in  the  yard  and  ask  the  Department's 
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Inspector,  “ Is  that  number  approved  ?”  and  it  would 
work  out  in  the  same  way.  No  farmer  would  buy  un- 
less he  knows  that. 

1703.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  there  be  any  plan  of 
awarding  premiums  otherwise  than  provisionally  ? — 
We  tried  once  in  'Cork  to  do  it  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

1704.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  if  you  declared 
the  premiums  straight  away  ? — It  is  only  provisional. 
Supposing  there  are  no  competitors  he  gets  no 
premium. 

1705.  Would  there  be  any  plan  of  preventing  the 
raising  of  the  price  ? — That  would  be  very  desirable. 

1706.  Have  you  any  suggestions  on  that  ground? 
— We  have  had  suggestions  from  County  Committees, 
and  we  have  tried  a system  of  doing  without  these, 
but  it  makes  no  difference  ; a man  would  come  into 
the  office,  and  we  should  tell  him. 

1707.  (Mr.  JDryden), — Do  you  think  it  really  adds 
to  the  price  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  does,  and  I am  glad 
it  does,  because  it  is  very  costly  breeding  these  high- 
class  animals.  When  you  start  breeding  high-class 
animals  everything  is  not  a prize.  There  are  a great 
many  blanks  in  breeding,  and  in  order  to  buy  a high 
stock  sire  a breeder  will  have  to  give  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  unless  he  can  get  a good  price  for  his 
young  calves  he  will  not  breed  them.  I hope  these 
tickets  do  have  that  effect,  although  some  members  of 
County  Committees  say  that  is  the  way  the  De- 
partment does  its  work.  They  are  encouraging 
breeders,  not  farmers,  but  I don’t  care,  you  must 
encourage  breeders. 

1708.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  farmer  would  not  have  to 
pay  £15  more  ? — Oh,  no,  and  then  you  must  re- 
member that  that  bull  could  earn  £60. 

1709.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I think  the  £15  is  given  to 
the  purchaser  for  the  service  of  forty  cows ; the  farmer 
is  only  used  as  a medium  to  do  good  to  the  general 
public  who  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prices,  with  the  advantage  of  these  provisionally- 
selected  tickets — is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prices  so  obtained  are  higher  than  are  necessary 
to  encourage  breeders  to  produce  animals  of  this  type 


and  class? — No. 

1710.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  breeders 
are  making  fortunes  at  an  exceptional  rate  ? — No, 


1711.  (Chairman). — Does  this  system  prevail  all  over 
the  country?— We  start  in  Ireland  with  the  Dublin 


sale  in  February,  then  the  Belfast  sale  in  March,  Cork 
Show  in  April,  Dublin  Show  in  April,  and  we  finished 
up  with  Belfast  last  week,  and  Londonderry  is  in 
March  as  well.  In  England  we  also  attend ; a large 
number  of  men  go  to  the  English  and  Scotch  sales 
to  get  premium  bulls,  and  they  go  mainly  to  Perth, 
and  Birmingham  and  Aberdeen. 

1712.  Do  you  use  these  cards  at  Perth  ?— No,  we 
Jcnow  the  Irishmen  who  are  there,  and  we  usually  take 
a private  room  in  the  hotel.  The  show  is  one  day  and 
tne  sale  the  next.  All  the  Irish  breeders  are  invited 
privately  into  this  room,  and  our  inspector  reads  off 
Wie  numbers  of  the  animals  that  have  been  passed 
You  may  ask  why  could  we  not  do  that  in  Ireland 
-Because  the  owners  all  know  each  other  in  Ireland,  and 
would  simply  give  the  information  to  each  other,  and 
there  are  such  an  immense  number  of  people  coming 
to  the  Dublin  shows  we  could  hardly  tell  them  all. 

1713.  They  all  know  the  system,  and  where  to 
come  for  information? — Yes. 


1714.  It  would  not  be  practicable,  I suppose  to  use 
cards  outside  Ireland  ?-*o  start  with  we?  wSd  have 
to  get  the  permission  of  the  auctioneers,  and  we  don’t 
want  the  breeders  to  know  about  it. 
h-ollfv  °3il^e).—Yon  don’t  want  to  benefit  the 
th'  b“cd“8  “ 


^Z16-  y°u  put  up  cards  you  would 

^>ffitang  the  EnSllsh  buyers,  giving  advice  to  the 


to  the  effect  on  the  stock  of  the  country  as  a reSft  of 
2nSmSyltemi~The  b,6St  eviden<*  that  can  be  got  i 
I-n  nf  Scot- 

evidence, 


and 


, - *hey  tell  "you011  that*  i 

*C  store 

to  many  , of  the  dealers,  and  of  course  ft  Sp° * 


to  be  with  all  these  good  animals  about  but  w 
tunately  the  Irish  farmer  often  sells  the’  heiferst?' 
female  cattle  as  well.  If  he  could  only  be  indued 
keep  them  to  breed,  the  improvement  in  Irish  Tut 
would  go  on  at  double  the  rate,  but  he  unfortn.  i , 
will  sell  a good  heifer. 

1717.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  owing  to  the  nece«iK 
for  raising  money  for  his  ordinary  outgoings 

1718.  Have  you  devised  any  method  for  orevw,*; 
that  ?— No,  we  have  not. 

1719.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  not  the  prizes  given 
local  shows  very  largely  directed  to  that  point  U-Yn, 
I ought  to  say  that  we  have  done  somethinp 


„ _ have  done  something. 

1720.  (Mr.  Micks).— Especially  for  heifers ?_Y« 

but  I am  bound  to  say  I do  not  consider  that  it  i 
very  substantial.  ® 

1721.  What  would  it  come  to  per  head— the  prize  for 
keeping  a heifer  for  a year  ?— The  prize  is  given  to  t\«- 
best  heifer.  At  the  outset  wo  tried  to  insist  on  the* 
committees  ha  vine  a certain  prize  schedule  w n._  , 


committees  having  a certain  prize  schedule,  but  Count* 
Committees  and  county  show  Committees  said  the  dT 
partment  was  dictating  to  than,  so  we  have  prac 
tically  said  to  the  County  Committees  "You  yon/ 
selves,  must  draw  up  your  own  schedules  of  prizes  end 
deal  with  it  yourself  ; the  amount  of  money  you  will 
get  from  us  is  so  and  so,  you  must  do  it  yourself " and! 
it  is  more  satisfactory  ; the  thing  gave  rise’  to  a 
great  deal  of  friction  ; it  would  have  been  perhaps 
better  6pent  money  if  the  Department  insisted  that 
these  prizes  were  given  to  particular  classes  of  ani- 
mals, hut  we  cannot  be  fighting  County  Committees, 
on  these  small  points. 


1722.  Can  you  give  us  a collection  of  the  conditions 
of  prizes  at  different  shows  ? — Yes. 


1723.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — When  these  heifers  are  sold! 
by  the  farmers  do  they  go  out  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  a 
great  lot  of  very  fine  heifers  that  ought  to  be  kept’ia 
this  country. 

1724.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  only  effective  means  would 
be  to  provide  the  farmers  with  more  capital ; I sup- 
pose the  co-operative  banks  would  do  that  ?— They  deal 
with  a very  small  part  of  the  country. 

1725.  I am  speaking  of  the  spreading  of  that  sys- 
tem ? I have  my  own  schemes  for  dealing  with  these 
things,  which  must  not  for  a moment  be  taken  as  de- 
partmental, but  I should  like  very  much  to  have  in 
my  own  hands  a large  sum  of  money  for  giving  far- 
mers in  the  shape  of  loans  for  various  things,  even 
loans  to  pay  his  rent  if  need  be,  and  with  all  these 
itinerant  instructors  about  they  can  tell  us,  “This 
man  is  all  right"  ; he  is  in  difficulties,  but  we  can  lend 
him  money  to  buy  other  class  of  animals  besides  bulls 
or  implements,  or  seed. 

1726.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  position  of  the  majority  of 

•1iS?a  1 *armer®  ds  that  they  have  one  cow  to  give 

milk  for  the  family,  and  if  that  cow  has  a heifer  calf 
have  to  sell  it  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Would  you  wish  to  be  empowered  to  give  them  a loan- 
so  that  they  might  keep  a heifer  calf  until  it  Iiad  * 
calf  in  turn — then  they  would  sell  the  old  cow  and 
rWj°® ?— Many  people  have  three  or  four  calves. 

1728.  It  would  not  be  a recurring  transaction  in  the 
case  of  the  one-cow  fanners,  they  would  keep  the  good 
heifer  and  sell  the  old  cow  ; it  would  not  want  to  be 
done  often  in  the  case  of  that  one  individual  ?— No, 
° mJ,?ht  want  a loan  for  putting  up  a milkhouse. 

1729  They  can  get  that  from  the  Board  of  Works? 
— Yes,  but  these  are  small  things. 

1730.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  remedy  is  loans  at  a cheap 
rate  wherever  they  come  from  ?— Yes. 

1731.  (Chairman). — And  is  it  your  belief,  I am  ask- 
ing you  your  own  opinion  now,  that  a system  of  that 
sort  might  be  established  with  reasonable  safety,  that 
you  could  select  people  who  might  be  trusted  wife 
loans  of  that  kind?— I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

1732.  And  that  there  would  be  reasonable  security 
for  it? — I am  quite  sure. 

1733.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  much  the  same  class  of 
evidence  by  which  you  have  proved  the  satisfactoriness 
of  the  insurance  business — that  you  have  special  mesne 
of  knowledge  partly  through  your  own  people,  and 
partly  through  the  County  Committees— you  are  put 
in  a much  more  favourable  condition  ? — Yes. 


t was  bound 


1734.  (Mr.  Micks). — All  the  Departments  who  have 
been  lending  money  in  Ireland  have  the  best  of  chat- 
acters  to  give  of  the  people  who  borrowed  for  the  last 
fifty  years  ? — Yes,  but  what  the  farmer  wants  is  so** 
means  of  getting  it  easily,  he  cannot  go  through  the 
dreadful  formality.  If  he  could  go  to  an  itinerant 
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instructor  or  come  to  this  office  and  sign  something, 
and  put  a stamp  on  it,  but  if  he  has  to  go  through  a 
formality  and  investigations  and  has  to  employ  a 
lawyer. 

1735.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — There  are  no  unreasonable  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  or  Board  of 
Works? — With  the  Board  of  Works  loans  they  do  seem 
to  have  some  difficulty. 

1736.  I am  afraid  it  is  a little  exaggerated? — They 
don’t  understand  it,  perhaps.  They  often  come  to  the 
Department,  and  I say  we  have  no  power,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  Board  of  Works,  but  they  seem  to 
have  some  difficulty. 

1737.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  have  to  repay  at  a rate 
which  usually  means  at  the  least  6 per  cent.,  including 
principal  and  interest? — I mean  a temporary  loan  to 
get  over  temporary  embarrassment. 

1738.  (Chairman). — You  mean  a loan  on  business 
principles  ? — Yes. 

1739.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  course  it  is  in  your  per- 
sonal view  an  essential  feature  that  these  loans  are  in 
the  main  for  things  that  give  the  whole  return  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  years,  in  fact  in  two  or  three 
years,  it  is  not  like  buildings? — I don’t  suppose  you 
could  get  loans  from  the  Board  of  Works  except  for 
works — I meant  something  that  would  bring  in  a re- 
turn in  a year  or  two. 

1740.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Board  of  Works  have  in 
every  case  to  mortgage  the  holding,  which  means  an 
investigation  of  title? — I know  there  are  rules  to  go 
through. 

1741.  Do  you  contemplate  personal  security? — Two 
neighbours  should  go  security. 

1742.  Your  present  machinery  would  enable  you  to 
do  these  things  ? — We  are  gradually  getting  machinery 
in  the  country  for  dealing  with  cases  of  that  kind 
that  never  existed  before. 

1743.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know  that  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  cattle  and  other  purposes  are  made 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — They  were,  I don’t 
know  whether  they  are  now. 

1744.  Your  powers  are  wide  enough  to  do  the  same  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

1745.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Save  you  money  to  do 
them  ? — I have  long  had  my  eye  on  part  of  the  surplus 
for  that. 

1746.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  have  over  £300,000  in  sur- 
plus?—Not  now,  half  of  that,  I am  afraid,  is  hypo- 
thecated ; £150,000  is  all  that  remains. 

1747.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  include  in  that  the 
£200,000  ? — Certainly. 

1748.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  got  £2,100,000  since  the 
Act  started,  and  out  of  that  there  is  unexpended 
about  £400,000? — Yes,  the  half  of  that  is  hypothe- 
cated for  other  purposes.  I am  going  to  speak  briefly 
with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the  Department  by  and 
by,  but  I am  not  the  accountant.  Broadly  speaking, 
I keep  in  my  mind  how  we  are  getting  on,  and  I 
know  there  is  £150,000  still  left. 

1749.  I see  prizes  here  for  yearling  bullocks — is  that 
approved  by  the  Department? — That  was  our  own, 
we  insisted  on  that  at  first. 

1750.  Do  you  give  them  still? — We  leave  it  to  the 
County  Committee. 

1751.  If  you  were  to  give  it  all  for  the  heifers? — 
Yes,  but  we  wanted  to  encourage  the  others  as  well. 

1752.  Why  should  you  give  it  for  the  bullocks? — 
Simply  to  encourage  them  to  breed  good  ones. 

1753.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — These  farmers  must  sell  a cer- 
tain portion  of  their  stock? — No,  but  I would  like 
them  to  keep  the  good  ones. 

1754.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Just  as  in  forestry,  you  want 
to  cut  down  the  bad  and  keep  the  good  ? — Yes.  My 
remarks  so  far  have  dealt  with  the  improvement  of 
cattle  by  means  of  bulls.  Complaints  have  been  made 
that  too  much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  beef 
quality  of  our  animals,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
may  be  so.  The  Council  of  Agriculture  has  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  us  to  do  something  for  im- 
proving the  milking  qualities  of  the  cattle  as  well, 
and  we  have  recently  gone  into  that  question  with  our 
Advisory  Committee,  which  has  drafted  a new  scheme, 
and  we  propose  starting  a herd  book  of  animals 
possessing  good  milking  qualities.  It  was  originally 

■ contemplated  that  each  County  Committee  should  keep 
such  a book,  but  as  much  confusion  would  arise  had 
there  been  thirty-three . standards,,  the  Department, 
after  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 


Cattle-breeding,  and  after  having  obtained  the  con-  J 
currence  of  the  Agricultural  Board  for  the  expendi-  _ 
ture  of  the  necessary  funds,  have  decided  themselves  „ 
to  start  such  a book.  The  scheme  has  only  just  been 
issued,  and  at  the  present  moment  some  of  our  staff 
are  inspecting  the  animals  entered. 

1755.  (Mr.  Dryden). — These  will  be  mostly  graded 
shorthorns  ? — Yes. 

1756.  Because  if  you  bring  in  dairy  breeds  you 
would  spoil  your  stores? — We  would  ; our  object  is  to 
balance  the  beef  production  side  a little  with  the  other 
scheme ; it  will  entail  a great  deal  of  organisation  ; 
we  will  have  to  keep  a record  of  all  these  cows  and 
their  milk  yield,  but  I have  no  doubt  we  can  accom- 
plish it.  The  encouragement  of  pig-breeding  is  car- 
ried on  on  much  the  same  lines  as  for  cattle — 'premiums 
are  given  in  every  county  for  high-class  sires,  they 
may  be  adopted  by  every  county.  Every  county  has 
the  cattle  scheme  and  every  county  has  the  pig  scheme 
but  Antrim,  and  there  we  are  making  some  experi- 
ments with  regard  to  a local  breed. 

1757.  (Mr.  Micks). — I wanted  to  know  whether  the 
voluntary  eSorts  of  bacon  merchants,  which  used  to 
exist  some  time  ago  for  breeding  boars,  have  ceased  ? — 
They  have  ceased  to  a great  extent,  for  thirty-three 
local  authorities  have  begun  to  be  competitors  in  the 
purchase  of  these  animals  ; they  examined  the  animals 
at  Glasnevin ; they  were  sold  to  the  Pig  Breeders! 
Association  and  were  sent  to  certain  spots  in  Ire- 
land. Now  the  County  Committees  say  they  have  a 
claim  on  them  and  must  get  them,  and  the  great  bulk 
are  going  to  the  West  of  Ireland. 

1758.  Where  there  is  railway  connection  with 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

1759.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in 
the  distribution  being  general  all  over  Ireland,  in 
view  of  the  shows  being  at  places  far  distant  from  a 
great  many  parts.  There  is  a considerable  part  of 
Ireland  not  within  easy  reach  of  Dublin,  Belfast  or 
Cork,  and  a farmer  might  not  have  funds  to  go  there- 
to buy  ? — What  we  actually  do  is  this — many  of  these 
farmers  who  .are  selected  are  very  poor  men,  some  of 
whom  were  never  in  Dublin  before,  and  what  they  do  • 
is  they  ask  our  inspectors  to  buy  for  them,  and  our  in- 
spectors very  often  go  to  other  sales  and  buy  up  a 
largo  number  and  house  them  at  Chantilly,  or  6end 
them  to  the  agricultural  stations.  We  have  put  our 
pigs  up  at  Athenry,  and  these  farmers  would  come 
to  Athenry  when  they  would  not  come  to  Dublin. 

1760.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  the  purchase  is  a pur- 
chase by  the  Inspector  for  the  Department,  and  the- 
Department  take  the  risk,  if  any,  on  the  re-sale?— 
They  do. 

1761.  It  is  not  a personal  purchase  by  the  inspector  V 
— Oh,  no,  of  course  he  has  to  account  for  every  animal 
to  the  accountant  of  the  Department ; he  gets  an  im- 
prest for  the  purpose.  To  return  to  the  swine  scheme, 

I stated  the  method  of  improving  the  breed  was  much-  ■ 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  cattle.  The  premium  for 
high-class  sires  is  £8,  payable  over  two  years,  £5  the- 
first,  and  £3  the  second  year.  As,  however,  the  per- 
sons who  keep  boars  are  usually  of  limited  means, 
and  as  difficulty  was  experienced  in  previous  years 
in  obtaining  suitable  boars,  provision  was  made  under 
the  1904-5  scheme  whereby  the  Department  purchased 
the  boars  and  sold  them  through  County  Com- 
mittees to  selected  applicants,  who  each  deposited  £2 
with  the  -County  Committees,  the  balance  of  the  price 
of  the  animal  being  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
premium  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  re- 
sult of  this  arrangement  has  been  that  the 
scheme  is  now  working  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  previous  years.  By  this  diagram  (Appendix 
XI.)  you  will  observe  that  in  one  case  it  ac- 
tually 'began  to  fall,  in  fact  the  scheme  was 
not  going  to  work,  as  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  many  competing  for  the  produce- 
of  .a  limited  number  of  breeders  they  could 
not  all  get  supplied,  the  price  was  being 

raised,  and  owing  to  swine  fever  restrictions  we  could 
not  import,  but  a great  number  of  breeders  have  now 
sprung  up,  and  we  have  again  started  on  a fresh 
career.  I anticipate  that  in  a short  time  we  will  be 
able  to  show  as  good  results  under  this  as  under  the 
cattle  scheme. 

1762.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  far  do  you  think  you 
have  gone  towards  reaching  a number  that  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  normal  requirements? 

(Mr.  Brown). — -The.  number  asked  for  might  be  com- 
..  pared  with  the  number  actually  supplied  ?— I have  not 
by  me  the  number  asked  for.  This  money  is  given  to 
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• the  County  Committee ; they  can  apportion  it  them- 
selves among  horses,  cattle  or  swine  ; in  some  cases 
the  members  of  the  Committee  always  go  for  cattle, 
and  the  swine  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

1763.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  reached  your  maxi- 
mum expenditure  on  your  cattle  scheme  ? — I think  so. 

1764.  Is  that  owing  to  shortness  of  money  or  the 
state  of  the  country? — Owing  to  shortness  of  money. 

1766.  If  you  had  money  available  would  you  not 
reach  your  maximum  expenditure,  and  a period  come 
for  reducing  it  when  you  had  made  your  impression  on 
the  stock? — Tes. 

1766.  And  then  introduce  fresh  blood  occasionally? 
■ — I do  anticipate  that  a time  will  be  reached  when 
we  may  be  able  to  turn  our  attention  to  other  methods 
of  improving  animals,  but  I may  say  that  the  prob- 
abilities o”f  that  are  remote,  because  County  Com- 
mittees are  very  keen  indeed  on  this  question  of  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  If,  of  course,  the  price  of  beef 
falls,  as  it  has  been  falling,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  fall 
with  the  amount  of  stuff  that  is  coming  in  from  the 
Argentines,  it  may  be  that  the  store  breeding  of  cattle 
and  bullock  fattening  would  become  unremunerative, 
•and  then  the  farmers  would  turn  their  attention  to 
•something  else  ; but  as  long  as  there  is  a chance  at  all 
to  live  by  store  stock  the  farmers  will  try  and  live 
by  it  and  go  in  for  cattle  schemes  rather  than  swine 
schemes. 

1767.  Would  the  importation  of  foreign  or 

• colonial  store  stock  have  the  effect  of  turning 
the  farmer  to  dairying  ?— That  would  be  the 
first  thing  undoubtedly,  the  country  is  admir- 
ably suited  to  dairying.  The  farmer  in  Ireland  is 
very  fond  of  dealing  in  cattle,  and  as  long  as  he  can 
make  a living  by  that  he  will  do  so ; it  is  a very  easy 
and  pleasant  occupation,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  County  Committees  are  putting  a 
large  share  of  their  money  into  their  cattle  schemes, 

• that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  swine  breeding  has  not 
been  so  well  endowed  by  them  as  cattle-rearing. 

1768.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  not  impossible  to  get  boars 

• up  to  the  number  of  allocated  premiums  ?— That  is  so. 

1769.  I think  the  amount  of  the  premiums  actually 

“awarded  is  only  about  half  the  amount  set  aside  ? 

-About  half  the  money  will  be  taken  up. 

1770.  And  that  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
boars?— It  is  now.  At  the  time  the  fall  was  theri 
1 think  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  premium  was 
smaller,  and  the  fact  that  the  farmers  would  not  buy 
a boar  outright  at  first  ; it  is  only  since  we  adopted 
the  new  system  of  buying  the  animal  for  him  and  he 
pays  a little  deposit,  and  the  County  Committee  de- 
ducts the  price  of  the  animal  off  the  premium.  I pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Congested  Districts 
theni  Sp6Clal  Provision  made  by  the  Department  for 

(Vlme).— Have  you  ahything  to  say 
about  sheep  ?— Yes  ongmaHy  we  had  a sheep  scheme, 
3 ®rep;^e6^T,8  does  n°t  lend  itself  to  this  system 
t*16  difficulty  of  putting  out  small  flocks  of  ewes 
together  with  rams,  is  that  there  is  the  danger  of 
afd’  as  of  fact’  tllat  scheme  died 

.after  the  first  year— the  'Department  did  not  encourage 

thitrathi^fflS,~IS  not  tht  P1-incipal  difficulty 
that  the  local  bad  rams  run  through  mountainous 

Wic  r°thfv  pastures?TYeS’  -but  in  the  bounty 
Wicklow  they  are  workme  it,  and  in  these 
congested  districts,  in  addition  to  what  the 
County  Committees  give  in  the  share  of  premiums 
'"J *“»*'■,  *!>«  Department  th.mseC £» 
r a e™ple,  take  the  ball  aeheme, 

the  County  Committees  altogether  give  sixtv  thro! 
premiums  to  bulls  under  their  scheme,  but  that  is  not 
Sg  * "V  P°“  that  is  simply 

'“a1  county  work,  but  in  addition  the  kf 
partment  step  in  and  All  up  the  blanks,  and  .S 

sasjsrr 6"ns-  r" 

' deltas S-No  deiters. 


mine  there.  If  they  cared  for  their  animal 

properly  they  are  an  ideal  cottager’s  cow  arij 
large  prices  can  be  got  in  England  for  0„ 
of  these  little  animals  that  give  such  fj 
milk  and  plenty  of  it ; but  they  are  so  anxious  to 
get  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a stor 
beast  that  they  will  cross  these  with  shorthorns  anH 
others.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  sunken  * 
us  on  the  subiect.  and  wo  have  tried  nt  him;-  ® 


instiga- 

assisted, 


3 on  the  subject,  and  wc  have  tried  at  their 
tion  to  get  these  Kerry  bulls  placed  and  have 
but  in  a great  many  cases  they  don’t  want  them  IS 
want  another  type  of  animal  which  would  soon  destroy 
the  Kerry  breed.  We  have  offered  the  Kerry  CountV 
Council  special  funds  if  they  will  try  themselves  and 
protect  these  excellent  little  animals,  but  they  won’t 
clo  anything. 

1776.  (Mr.  Micks).—!  suppose  they  want  the  hean 
animal  because  it  fetches  more? — Yes,  they  don’t 
thrive.  Then  I may  say  also  there  has  been  con 
siderable  discontent  among  cattle  owners  by  the  intro 
duction  of  Galloway  bulls.  The  Cattle  Traders’  As 
sociation  have  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Department 
not  to  bring  in  Galloways,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  brought  them  dn  before  this  Department  started 
I have  been  round  these  districts,  and  I -think 
the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  on 
the  whole  was  very  good.  I think  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  now  to  retrace  our  steps 
and  go  back  to  another  breed.  The  Connemara 
mountains  are  covered  with  cattle  of  the  Galloway 
type,  and  nothing  will  improve  these  properly  now 
but  a pure-bred  Galloway  bull,  so  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  the  Department  have  placed  a few  in  these 
districts,  but  kept  the  number  as  few  as  possible. 

1777.  I suppose  you  saw  some  specimens  of  the  old 
breed  before  the  Galloway  was  introduced  ?— Yes  they 
were,  worthless ; there  is  no  doubt  the  Galloway  cross 
is  not  a first-class  one  either,  but  you  have  only  to  go 
to  the  land  and  see  the  mountains,  they  lie  out  all  the 
winter,  you  will  see  that  anything  else  is  impossible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  Galloways  get  into  the 
English  markets,  and  English  buyers  will  sometimes 
purchase  them  m the  belief  that  they  are  younger  than 
they  are,  and  that  they  are  the  produce  of  an  Aber- 
deen Angus  and  after  they  have  got  them  into  their 
yards  and  feed  them,  and  find  there  is  no  progress, 
they  wonder  what  is  the  matter. 

1778.  Would  not  a good  judge  of  cattle  tell  at  ones 
by  the  hair  of  the  animal  whether  it  was  Galloway  or 
Angus?—1 The  Scotch  feeder  would,  but  an  English 
buyer  would  not.  I myself  have  followed  these  cattle 
into  York  market,  and  I have  been  round  with  the  far- 
mers whom  I knew.  I know  the  Gallowav  well,  be- 

ru&ht  up  amongst  them;  but  they 
thought  the  Galloway  cross  there  was  the  cross  of  the 
Aberdeen  Angus.  Then  there  has  been  the  practice  of 
taking  the  horns  off  Kerries  and  selling  them  as  polled 

ngus,  and  that  has  perhaps  to  some  extent  given 
tne  Uailoways  a bad  name. 

_ l™-(°hai>-™<}n).—The  Kerry  is  the  smaller  ani- 
®3;  “ “a  very  cruel  operation  ; it  is  per- 
^llTi  rtIre  an-  bu,*  not  ln  England  ; each  year  they 
will  get  these  animals  in,  fix  them  in  a vice,  and  chop 
b°rns,  off  as  jou  would  a piece  of  wood ; it  is  a 
do  away^ith014*1011  tbat  * wou^d  like  very  much  to 

suPPose  in  the  selection  of  • 
matt-p-p  w*  bVi  a difficult  case  you  would  put  the 
hSSf+k?6  *he.  Advisory  Committee  ?— Oh,  yes,  and 
wip  Agricultural  Board  as  well.  The  Agricul- 
being,larg«iy  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
thi»  “ ■ »*«•<•  » "“.He, 

It  IS'  How  about  the  polled  Anguil- 

horn  dmlrabII  for  crossing  with  the  Irish  short- 

th^LSf 1,  Erris  and  West  Donegal 

SdWbfi,^Se™S!--Te8'  b,,t  ths  ”"rt  °f 

r2l^iSCAalr™a.n)-~Yon  say  these  animals  in  the 
— a[e  Placed  out  on  different  terms? 

*5®  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  County 
hp  a ermfl'  V vf . we  made  different  terms  there  would 
to  ifSSjtTbetwe?  two  bodies,  and  I am  bound 
' “**  T.  my,self  think  we  are  a little  too  liberal 
u-  , . ney  in  the  congested  districts,  because  many 
times  they  may  not  purchase  quite  as  high  a- class 
an™al  as  »n  other  parts.  . 

Jy’f  ted  us  what  the  terms  are?— The' loan 
down  s i p3t  the  same — the  farmer  pays  ,one-thifd 
ppfT  =nd  the  re?t  m two  annual  instalments,  and  he 
g A/15  a year  if  the  bull  is  properly  kept,  just  the 
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same  terms.  If  we  gave  better  terms  the  local 
authority  and  people  getting  bulls  under  them  would 
be  aggrieved,  but  we  are  contemplating  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  premiums  in  very  poor  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  districts  where  bulls  cannot  be 
well  kept,  I mean  on  the  island  and  poor  places.  This 
year  we  have  got  a few  Galloway  bulls  out  on  £10 
premiums.  I have  mentioned  the  special  horses  in  the 
congested  districts,  I have  now  mentioned  the  special 
bulls,  and  there  are  twenty-five  boars  placed  out  in 
the  same  way,  that  is,  placed  by  the  Department  itself 
in  these  districts ; that  is  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
what  the  County  Committees  are  giving. 

1785.  {Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  you  go  far  beyond 
the  £2,000? — Oh,  yes.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
carried  on  that  wark  previously.  At  the  time  that 
they  handed  over  these  horses  that  you  heard  were 
placed  in  the  congested  districts  they  gave  us  £2,000. 
I don’t  know  what  they  spent  themselves  on  this  work. 

(Mr.  Micks). — £8,000  or  £9,000  for  agricultural  and 
cattle  breeding  operations. 

1786.  {Chairman).— That  was  utilised,  and  far 
more,  in  supplying  bulls  and  boars  and  so  on,  under 
the  scheme  that  you  are  describing,  or  are  they  sup- 
plied gratuitously? — First  of  all  money  is  given  to 
the  County  Committees  for  their  schemes,  and  then 
we  place  these  animals  separately  ourselves. 

1787.  On  what  terms  do  you  supply  the  bulls?  On 
the  same  terms,  the  only  difference  is  this,  that  the 
farmer  deals  with  the  Department  and  not  with  the 
local  authority. 

1788.  {Mr.  Brown). — Have  a large  proportion  of  the 
persons  selected  by  the  County  Committees  purchased 
bulls  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I should  like  to  have  given  you " 
figures  to  show  the  effect  of  that  station  at  Athenry. 
In  the  first  years  these  poor  districts  did  not  come  for- 
ward under  a county  scheme  at  all,  then  we  got  a 
station  at  Athenry  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  an  in- 
spector there  who  has  charge  of  all  that  district,  and 
now  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  recent 
years. 

1789.  At  first,  of  course,  'the  people  were  familiar 
with  the  other  system,  the  congested  districts  system  ? 
— Quite  so ; I should  have  liked  to  have  given  you 
those  figures  showing  how  under  the  local  authority 
scheme  the  number  of  bulls  taken  up  has  increased 
enormously  since  we  put  that  station  there.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  were  spending  £8,000  or  £9,000 
on  this  very  work  for  which  they  only  gave 
the  Department  £2,000,  and  originally  the  De- 
partment’s endowment  was  not  intended  to  go 
into  the  congested  districts  at  all,  but  the 
Agricultural  Board  have  not  refused  to  allow 
money  to  go  into  the  congested  equally  with  the  un- 
congested districts.  We  treat  the  County  Galway  as 
if  it  were  an  uncongested  district,  and  then  we  treat  it 
specially  with  our  own  funds. 

1790.  {Chairman). — Your  system  is  different  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  system? — It  is  a little 
different,  and  we  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  order  to 
harmonise  with  the  local  authority’s  scheme ; we  are 
working  on  uniform  lines.  I believe  the  Congested 
Districts  Board’s  schemes  were  as  good  as  ours,  they 
were  very  good  schemes,  particularly  the  calf  schemes. 
They  have  been  abused,  I know,  for  bringing  in  these 
Galloways,  but  as  far  as  Connemara  goes  they  were 
perfectly  justified  in  what  they  did,  and  they  did  a 
lot  of  good  for  these  animals.  One  other  class  of  stock 
we  attend  to  in  the  congested  districts,  namely,  the 
donkeys.  We  have  got  altogether  forty-one  Spanish 
Jacks  for  improving  the  donkeys  ; these  animals  are 
mostly  imported  from  Spain  at  great  expense ; we  use 
them  as  much  as  possible  at  our  own  stations. 

1791.  {Mr.  Micks). — They  remain  your  property?— 
They  remain  our  property.  The  Department  usually 
gives  the  Jack  to  a farmer,  and  gives  him  2s.  or  3s. 
per  week  for  his  maintenance  and  allows  him  to  work 
it  at-  the  same  time,  and  then  he  takes  in  what  he  can 
get,  but  the  animal  is  always  the  Department’s  pro- 
perty. 

1792.  {Mr.  Brown). — Is  he  under  any  obligation  as 
to  what  he  is  to  charge  ?— Yes,  we  fix  it  at  a certain 
sum,  a small  fee. 

1793.  He  is  under  some  obligation  ? — He  is.  With 
regard  to  sheep-breeding,  we  do  attend  to  sheep-breed- 
ing in  the  congested  districts,  but  have  not  done  so 
much  in  that  direction.  Last  year  we  sent  out  a num- 
ber of  rams.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  I brought  forward  the  question,  and  got  their 
permission  to  give  the  promise  that  when  the  season 
comes  round  rams  will  be  supplied,  and  then  when  I 
get  from  our  inspectors  and  agent  the  numbers  of  per- 


sons who  want  them,  the  Board  will  vote  a sum  of  June  1,.  100R. 
money  for  the  purpose.  — 

1794.  (Mr.  Micks). — I saw  in  some  of  the  minutes  Pro*easol‘ J-  ■ 
that  you  contemplated  at  one  time  getting  100  more  K'  oampoeu. 
Jacks? — Yes,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to  get;  we 

have  to  pay  nearly  £100  for  each  Jack,  and  our  agent, 
who  also  buys-  for  South  America,  often  gives  £300  or 
£“100.  They  are  very  valuable  animals,  and  that  is 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  mules  are 
wanted,  and  mules  don’t  breed,  so  they  fall  back  on 
the  donkey. 

1795.  (Mr.  Dryden) — You  are  undertaking  to  breed 
them  yourselves  there  ? — Oh,  yes  ; perhaps  you  were  at 
Chantilly.  It  costs  such  a lot  of  money,  and  some- 
times these  animals  are  not  well  cared  for,  and  I was 
hoping  to  breed  a few  ourselves,  and  we  have  bred  a 
few. 

1796.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  would  be  more  useful  than 
some  of  the  fully-bred  ones?— Yes,  a few  I picked  up 
as  the  result  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  opera- 
tions. We  have  not  made  such  progress  yet  with  our 
donkey  stud.  We  shall  by  and  by  get  a large  number 
at  Athenry.  Before  I leave  this  question  of  the  live 
stock  schemes,  I would  like  to  say  that  for  the  first 
years  the  work  was  very  uphill,  and  like  everything 
else,  some  years  were  required  before  the  farmers 
came  to  learn  the  system.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  a 
small  farmer  to  digest  these  schemes,  but  he  watches 
what  his  neighbour  does,  and  does  the  same  -himself 
next  year.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  more  rapid 
development  has  been  the  want  of  the  proper  number 
of  good  sires.  The  question  of  securing  a fair  pro- 
portion of  the  available  sires  for  each  county  is  one 
which  has  given  the  Department  very  serious  thought. 

As  was  only  natural,  the  more  progressive  counties 
have  gone  ahead, . and  have  filled  their  lists  from  the 
sires  available,  with  the  result  that  they  have  left  very, 
few  for  the  backward  counties.  To  obviate  this  the 
-Department  have . in  recent  years  themselves  had  to- 
buy  a large  number  of  bulls  at  the  early  sales,  and, 
so  to  speak,  hide  them,  conceal  them,  put  them  away 
at  some  of  our  farms  and  wait  until  the  shows  and1, 
sales  were  over,  and  then  some  of  pur  poor  applicants, 
who  had  been  late  thinking  about  the  business,  had 
animals  from  which  to  choose.  That  is  a question  that . 
hi  ay  arise  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry.  The  action  of' 
the  Department  in  this  matter  of  purchasing  sires  , 
for  the  backward  counties  has,  as  in  many  other  of' 
their  operations,  been  often  misunderstood,  and  they 
have  been  soundly  abused  f6r  their  action.  For  ex- 
ample, in  securing  animals  for  the  poorer  districts,  if 
the  Department  purchased  in  Ireland  they  are  ac- 
cused of  unduly  competing  with  farmers  and  raising, 
prices,  if  they  purchase  in  Great  Britain  they  are- 
accused  of  favouring  the  British  breeders  and  ignor- 
ing those  at  home,  if  they  do  nothing  they  are  accused  . 
of  neglect.  The  Department  have,  however,  never  at- 
tempted to  defend  their  action,  as  they  know  very 
well  that  in  time  the  public  will  understand  and  ap- 
preciate what  has  been  done,  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  question  of  subsidies  to  shows,  which  I intend  to 
take  up  now,  has  pretty  well  been  covered  by  the  ques- 
tions put  to  me  in  connection  with  the  live  stock 
scheme,  and  I think  perhaps  it  would  shorten  my 
evidence  if  I -only  refer  to  it  very  briefly.  There  is  a 
vote  of  about  £4,000  given  by  the  Agricultural  Board 
annually  for  subsidies  for  agricultural  shows. 

1797.  {Chairman). — Does  it  amount  to  this,  that 
practically  these  hich-class  bulls  are  now  really  within 
the  reach  of  the  whole  of  Ireland? — Practically  now 
they  are,  but  they  would  not  be  if  the  Department 
did  not  take  some  steps  to  prevent  a very  progressive  - 
county  picking  up  all  the  best  bulls. 

1798.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  the  time  may  come- 
when  you  will  be  able  to  cease  doing  that,  to  give  the- 
people  who  are  alert  the  advantage  of  it?— That  is  a. 
question  that  has  only  now  come  before  the  Depart- 
ment; we  have  only  now  got  to  our  maximum  ex- 
penditure, and  it  will  be  for  the  Agricultural  Board 

1799.  I said  I thought  a time  might  come  when 
you  would  be  enabled  to  drop  the  practice  of  buying 
a number  of  bulls  early  in  the  season,  and  thereby 
depriving,  from  your  point  of  view,  the  more  pro- 
gressive. from  taking  advantage  of  their  alertness  ?— I 
don’t  think  so,  we  will  have  to  keep  a reserve  for  many 
years.  You  can  hardly  expect  the  farmers  of  Kerry, 

Galway  and  Donegal  to  be  as  forward  as  the  men.  of 
Down  or  Antrim.  We  have  found  we  have  to  buy  and 
store  up  these  particular  animals.  We  have  to  do  it 
for  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Galway,  Kerry,  and 
parts  of  Cork. 
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• (Mr.  Micks). — These  are  places  where  money  is 
scarce. 

1800.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  they  are  a considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  ? — And  another  reason,  which 
is  a bad  one  for  my  argument,  they  have  learned  that 
we  will  do.it  for  them  if  they  won’t  do  it  themselves, 
but  we  certainly  will  have  to  do  it  for  a considerable 
time,  arid  the  progressive  counties  are  to  some  extent 
punished. 

1801.  (Chairman). — Would  it  be  practicable  at  all  to 
increase  the  number  of  centres  so  as  to  bring  these  op- 
portunities more  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parts  of 
the  country  that  are  backward  ? — With  regard  to  that, 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  we  should  have  centres 
in  other  parts,  but  I would  be  very  reluctant  to  recom- 
mend the  Department  to  do  anything  that  would  in- 
terfere with  an  institution  like  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society’s  Show.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our 
duty  as  a Department  to  support  that  show  in  any 
way  we  can,  there  is  a great  education  in  bringing  all 
these  farmers  and  bulls  together,  and  there  is  a fur- 
ther opportunity  of  distributing  the  bulls.  All  those 
different  strains  of  animals  come  to  Dublin,  and  some 
from  the  South  go  North,  and  some  from  the  North  go 
South,  whereas  if  we  did  not  bring  them  all  to  one 
centre  we  would  lose  the  educational  value.  I men- 
tion Dublin  because  it  is  our  principal  centre.  I 
must  not  overlook  the  importance  of  Cork,  London- 
derry, or  Belfast.  All  these  help,  but  Dublin  Show 
is  certainly  an  excellent  place  for  the  purpose,  while 
there  are  many  people  who  would  prefer  that  we  would 
bring  these  animals  to  a place  like  Mullingar  or 
Galway. 

1802.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  Ballinasloe  Pair  take  the 
place  of  a show  ? — No,  not  for  pure-bred  stock. 

1803.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  would  not  get  the  breeders 
not8end  their  8°0d  animals  to  Galway  ?— They  would 

1804.  (Chairman). — -How  do  the  bulls  you  keep  in 
reserve  get  distributed  ?— We  buy  them  early,  and 
keep  them  until  all  the  bull  shows  are  over.  Then  we 
know  the  people  who  have  failed  to  secure  animals. 
We -write  and  say,  “If  you  come  to  our  station  you 
•can  have  a selection  out  of  our  store.”  In  a few  cases 
they  win  say,  "We  won’t  trouble,  we  will  leave  it  to 
you.” 

1805.  An  enterprising  man  in  Kerry  who  wants  a 
bull  and  thinks  he  can  make  a good  thing  out  of  it  7 

J±e  will  leave  it  to  the  Department’s  inspector. 

1806.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  think  you  could  get 
hun  persuaded  to  give  his  order,  so  to  speak,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  instead  of  the  end,  even 
though  the  delivery  was  to  be  at  the  end?— It  would 
be  desirable,  and  we  do  encourage  him  to  give  his 
order  early ; in  fact  it  has  been  a great  difficulty  in 
aU  our  schemes  to  get  them  to  come  forward  in  time. 
They  would  leave  it  until  too  late,  until  all  the  sales 
were  overhand  then  come  to  the  Department  and  abuse 
me  department  because  there  were  no  animals  left.  I 
would  much  prefer  he  would  himself  go  to  the  agri- 

• cultural  station  and  select  his  animal.  If  you  send 
him  an  animal  he  is  apt  to  say  it  is  a bad  one,  but  if 
you  say  to  him  “ You  must  spend  a little  more 
money,  go  to  a little  trouble  and  come  to  Athenry  and 
see  these  animals,”  then  he  makes  his  own  choice. 

1807.  You  would  like  him  to  say  at  the  beginning 
Wev°n  \6  twants  y°u  t0  W somethin! 

v f to  select  from  at  the  end  of  the  season? 

—Yes,  that  is  what  we  try  to  get  him  to  do,  but  we 
-•would  rather  he  would  come  and  select  himself. 

1808.  ( Chairman) . — Unless  people  will  help  them- 

wttV°r  in  the  lon8  run  do  much  for 

400  much  for  them  ^ many 
l 4hTnL?t.the  same  time  i4  was  wise  to  do 
?nd  if  J wL1  hlnk  We  ought  gradually  to  ease  off, 
and  if  a farmer  who  wants  a bull  in  Galway  won’t 

’an?maS.Ath€nr7'  1 thmk  we  °Ught  not  to  se*d  him 

18®9,  Ogilvie).— You  think  you  have  now 

reached  the  stage  when  you  can  begin  to  slack  off 
with  this  extreme  amount  of  assistance  ?— To  the  ex- 
•tent  of  bringing  the  animal  to  our  own  depot  T 
would  not  go  beyond  that,  because  if  we  did  S ij 

tSt7  T'lv  ■“"!  ,am‘  °f  lhes«  -™tam  counties 
left  without  their  share  of  the  animals,  and  the  De 
partment  would  come  in  for  an  amount  of  abuse  that 
people  would  begin  to  think  they  were  actuaUy  work 
ing  against  the  county  and  trying  to  favour  otheT? 


1810.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  is  not  the  individual  far 
mer  who  is  buying  the  bull  that  you  are  looking  aftT 
but  the  mass  of  farmers  that  will  have  to  use  them?1’ 

1811.  You  help  the  individual  fanner  for  the  sal- 
of  getting  at  the  others,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whok 
scheme? — I am  glad  you  reminded  me  of  that.  8 

1812.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  it  should  not  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  other  farmers  in  other  districts.  I <j 
not  object  to  it  at  the  initial  stage,  but  it  should  not 
be  continued. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — It  won’t  need  to  be  continued.  As 
soon  as  these  men  are  educated  to  the  advantage  of  hav 
ing  a superior  bull  they  will  be  on  the  spot  as  readily 
as  other  men  ? — I was  asked  the  question  whether  w» 
had  arrived  at  the  stage  that  we  could  slack  off.  T 
don’t  think  we  have. 

1813.  (Mr.  Drydcn) — I would  not  like  to  see  you 
slack  off  yet  for  the  reasons  that  I have  given.  J 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  is  not  the  man  who  buys  the  bull 
that  the  scheme  is  intended  to  help,  but  the  people 
who  own  cows  that  are  served  by  the  bull.  v 

(Chairman).—' The  justification  of  State  aid  is  not 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  of  the 
country? — Some  of  the  counties  complain  very  much 
that  the  Department  insisted  on  this  low  fee  of  1j 
but  it  is  obvious  why  we  do  so.  We  do  so  in  order 
that  we  may  compete  with  the  very  bad  animal  that 
is  in  the  country.  There  was  a resolution  dealing  with 
that  question  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture.  About  the  Department  doing  something 
to  prevent  the  use  of  bad  sires,  the  only  way  the  De- 
partment can  do  it  is  by  placing  a good  one  at  such 
a small  fee  that  it  competes  with  a bad  one.  Tho 
normal  fee  for  one  of  these  premium  bulls  is  not  Is. 
at  all.  lit  is  more  like  10s.,  but  by  making  it  Is 
we  compete  with  the  very  poorest  class  of  bull. 

1814.  (Mr.  Brown). —Then  there  is  this  question  of 
distance.  If  a poor  bull  is  near  people  will  send  to 
it  even  though  the  other  is  at  a moderate  price. 

(Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  the  Agricultural  Council 
was  aiming  at  a Continental  system  of  not  allow- 
ing inferior  animals  to  serve?— The  Department’s 
JfY  that  they  have  no  power  to  do  anything  like 
that,  but  they  endeavour  to  compete  in  this  way.  I 
say  £4,000  is  annually  voted  by  the  Agricultural 
Board  as  subsidies  for  shows.  This  money  is  distri- 
buted amongst  the  various  county  authorities;  they 
J!,4™  glve  it  to  the  local  shows  in  their  district. 

. 'f,  l*la®r'a,m  (Appendix  XII.)  illustrates  the  increase 
m the  number  of  shows  subsidised  in  Ireland.  We 
subsidised  6i  in  1901,  and  this  year  we  are  subsidising 
have  encouraged  to  the  best  of  our  power  the 
establishment  of  small  shows  rather  than  large  ones 
on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  ratepayers  ought  to  have 
these  shows  brought  to  them  as  near  as  possible,  and 
secondly,  that  these  small  shows  do  far  more  good 
than  the  large  ones,  at  least  that  is  my  own  view.  I am 
aware  of  many  districts  where  the  persons  who  run 
the  large  show  would  say,  “ That  is  not  the  case,  the 
large  show  is  more  useful  than  the  small.”  I don’t 
think  so. 

!815.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  the  £4,000  joint  money  ?- 
No,  the  Department’s. 

t il816'  Tben  means  £8,000 1— It  is  nearly  that ; 
fnr+Wf  r t b®e"  g\vinS  you  the  money  set  apart 
nr>T,T,K.  ’ ^rs4:  °i  aii  gave  you  the  forms  for  each 

fm-  « an8  tbe,n  a sulr>mary  of  the  amount  set  aside 
for  every  one  of  these  schemes  in  every  county. 
J-How  is  the  apportionment  made?— On  tho 
basis  of  the  valuation,  but  I also  point  out 

1818.  If  you  have  a show  like  Hollymount  ?-You 

mean  the  apportionment  at  the  shows,  that  is  left  to 
the  County  Committee. 

1819.  Of  the  sixty-one  you  subsidised  in  1901  were 
W ZSTJrP  for“6d  that  year?— There  were  a 

+°^red  *^5*  year>  but  they  were  mainly  existing 
institutions-  Of  course  there  were  a considerable  num- 
ber of  shows,  I daresay,  started  to  catch  a share  of 
IS,  : ,wf  want  that  so  long  as  it  is  well  dis- 

SSS  and  doing  good,  and  I think  the  shows  are 

, Before  I leave  this  question  I have  now 

fnmW  W\tb'  r.eference  to  the  increase  in  the 

number  of  bulls  placed  under  the  County  Committees 
congested  districts.  In  1901,  in  Galway,  there 

f on  -T  three  under  the  county  scheme ; next  year. 
the  year  following,  seven;  then  fifteen, 
eighteen,  and  this  year  twenty-six.  In  Mayo,  five, 
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ten,  thirteen,  twenty-one,  and  nineteen.  In  Leitrim 
ten,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  sixteen.  Roscom- 
mon, seven,  four,  fifteen,  twenty-one,  fifteen,  twenty. 
■Clare,  five,  nine,  eight,  thirteen,  fifteen,  and  twenty- 
•one.  In  1901  there  were  only  fifteen  bulls  in  these 
■districts  under  the  local  authority  schemes,  and  this 
year  there  are  102.  (Appendix  XIV.) 

1820.  ( Chairman ) — -In  this  diagram  there  is  a little 
"block  in  red,  that  indicates  that  special  animals  were 
put  in  by  the  Department.  1903  was  the  first  year  you 
took  this  matter  over  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board?— That  is  so.  The  figure  8 is  against  that,  and 
the  explanation  is  “Special  premiums  for  congested  dis- 
tricts,” and  there  is  a blue  block  against  1905,  which 
are  non-premium  bulls  supplied  on  reduced  terms  to 
the  congested  districts.  I mentioned  that  we  had  this 
year  started  a much  more  economical  system  of  put- 
ting bulls  into  the  congested  districts  tentatively.  I 
said  it  was  dangerous  because  County  Committees 
would  say  we  had  no  right  to  give  different  terms,  but 
in  the  interests  of  economy  we  have  put  twenty-three 
in  on  different  terms.  These  are  mainly  in  very  out 
of  the  way  districts  where  there  is  likely  to  be  very 
little  danger  of  conflict  between  our  schemes  and  the 
local  authority.  The  animal  is  sold  outright  for  £10, 
and  the  buyer  pays  it  back  in  three  annual  instal- 
ments of  £4,  £3,  and  £3. 

1821.  The  bull  is  a selected  animal? — Yes. 

1822.  He  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  others?— No, 
as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  Kerry  and  Galloway 
hulls,  a cheaper  class. 

1823.  (Mr.  Brovm). — If  they  were  on  the  premium 
system  they  would  only  have  £10  premium  ? — Quite  so, 
there  is  a special  premium  for  these  small  breeds.  I 
have  now  finished  the  paid;  about  the  joint  action.  As 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  in  connection  with 
forestry,  I may  just  say  here,  to  a small  extent,  we  are 
•also  acting  with  the  county  in  regard  to  forestry,  but  I 
am  going  to  treat  this  as  if  it  were  not  a local  scheme  at 
all.  This  is  a case  where  it  is  partly  local,  but 
mainly  central,  and  I am  going  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  not  local.  Two  aspects  of  the  forestry  question 
have  to  be  considered,  viz.,  forestry  on  a large  scale, 
involving  the  planting  and  management  of  woods  for 
profit,  and  tree-planting  by  the  occupiers  of  land  for 
shelter  and  ornament.  The  former  is  a subject  which 
County  Committees,  with  their  limited  funds,  are  not 
likely  to  undertake,  and  even  while  the  planting  of 
trees  in  waste  corners  of  farms  requires  a great  deal 
ef  special  knowledge,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
funds  of  County  Committees  are  sufficient  to 
induce  them . to  provide  systematic  instruction  in  the 
■subject.  The  Department  have  themselves  issued  a 
number  of  leaflets  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  held 
a special  course  in  forestry  to  enable  agricultural  in- 
structors to  advise  farmers  how  and  what  to  plant. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Department  should 
give  instruction  of  a similar  nature  to  the  horti- 
cultural instructors,  who  are  more  likely  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  than  the  agricultural  instructors, 
and  for  this  the  Department  are  now  making  arrange- 
ments. As  has  been  already  explained  under  the  hor- 
ticultural schemes,  County  Committees  may  purchase 
trees  at  wholesale  prices  and  sell  them  at  a cost  price 
to  farmers.  Half  a million  trees  were  thus  planted 
last  year,  and  as  the  facilities  for  getting  young  trees 
at  reduced  prices  becomes  more  known,  and  when  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  through  the  horticultural 
instructors  there  will  doubtless  be  a great  number  of 
trees  planted  in  this  way,  and  to  this  the  Department 
are  anxious  to  give  every  possible  encouragement. 
The  other  aspect  of  the  question,  viz.,  the  afforesta- 
tion of  Ireland,  is  one  which  concerns  the  central 
rather  than  the  local  authorities.  Obviously  the  first 
duty  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  education  in 
forestry,  for  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  provi- 
sion whatever  in  this  country.  Anticipating  a de- 
mand for  trained  f oresters,  the  Department  three 
years  ago  purchased  Avondale  House  and  demesne, 
bounty  Wicklow,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
thereat  a forestry  station,  where  young  men  could 
£®ceive  a training  to  fit  them  as  working  foresters. 
J-he  lands  have  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  are  laid 
out  in  plots  to  demonstrate  the  various  kinds  of  plant- 

4-  small  nursery  is  being  formed  in  connection 
therewith,  and  Avondale  House  itself  is  being  used  as 
a school.  There  the  young  men  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  practical  forestry  operations  during  the 
day  receive  systematic  instruction  in  the  evenings. 


pie  course  extends  over  three  years,  and  the  appren- 

nrnlt  adTmlttf  v,as  the  result  of  an  entrance  ex- 
amination. In  addition  to  instruction,  the  apprentices 
recede  wages  from  16s.  to  20s.  per  w<Uk.  During  the 
first  year  their  general  education  is  mainly  attended 
to,  the  second  year  they  received  instruction 
m the  sciences  bearing  on  forestry,  while  in  the  third 
year  the  instruction  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  forestry 
pr°Pe,?"  “b?0*  lst  at  present  in  its  second  session, 
and  thefirst  batch  of  apprentices  is  about  to  beg:n 
its  third  years  work,  for  which  a highly-qualified 
forester  has  been  appointed.  It  is  eventually  intended 
to  convert  A-vondale  House  into  a residence  (as  well 
as  a school)  for  the  accommodation  of  the  apprentices. 
In  addition  to  the  demesne  at  Avondale,  which,  as  I 
have  said,  is  laid  out  in  forestry  demonstration  plots, 
a wooded  area  of  about  240  acres,  to  be  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  Avondale  Forestry  Station,  has  been 
acquired  in  the  neighbouring  County  6f  Wexford, 
while  the  woods  attached  to  the  Department’s  other  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Ballyhaise,  will  afford  further 
opportunity  for  the  practical  training  of  the  forestry 
apprentices. 

1824.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  acres  in  Avondale? 
—I  think  there  is  600.  The  reason  is  this,  that  we 
have  been  selling  part  of  it  to  the  tenants,  and  we 
have  not  yet  got  the  agreements  quite  made  out,  and  I 
™ ”ot  quite  sure  exactly  what  we  will  finally  retain. 

1825.  How  much  under  timber?— It  will  all  be 
planted.  Mr.  John  Parnell  cut  down  some  of  the 
woods  before  the  Department  purchased  the  place. 

1826.  {Chairman). — What  is  the  character  of  the 
land,  is  it  under  tillage  ?— No,  demesne  land  ; some  of 
it  is  rough  land ; there  are  portions  rather  too  good 
for  planting,  but  we  want  to  have  an  arboretum  and 
pmetum  there,  and  to  make  a good  school  which  in 
ninety  or  100  years  will  be  a first-class  place.  Wick- 
low is  one  of  the  best  counties  in  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  was  one  of  the  reason's  we  went  there. 
Of  course  we  have  the  opportunity  of  utilising  the 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction. 

1827.  (Mr.  Micks). — Men  will  be  likely  to  get  em- 
ployment from  that?— We  hope  so.  The  Department 
have  powers,  of  course,  to  deal  with  forestry  on  a 
large  scale,  but  the  Department’s  funds  are  totally 
inadequate  to  do  more  than  give  instruction,  and  work 
through  the  County  Committees,  and  to  give  advice  to 
any  persons  about  to  plant,  and  I personally,  and,  I 
think,  the  .Secretary  as  well,  for  he  has  given  a good 
dead  of  attention  to  this  subject,  anticipated  that 
under  the  Land  Act  there  would  be  large  areas  of 
land,  second-class  and  third-class  land",  that  might 
have  been  acquired  and  planted  with  State  money  or 
some  other  way,  and  we  anticipated  for  this  that 
foresters  would  be  required,  and  as  we  had  been  so 
handicapped  for  the  want  of  instructors  in  agriculture 
and  other  subjects,  we  determined  to  have  these  men 
in  at  once  and  have  them  trained,  anticipating  some- 
thing of  this  kind  would  happen,  and  I hope  that  yet 
something  will  be  done  to  provide  means  whereby  large 
areas  may  come  into  our  hands  for  the  purpose. 

1828.  if,as  any  inquiry  been  made  about  the  extent 
• u!  0 mu  £0uld  be  got>  Probably  free  of  grazing 

rights  1—Ihe  Department  surveyed  a large  portion  of 
the  South  of  Ireland.  They  sent  two  foresters  to 
examine  the  existing  woods  and  tracts  of  land  that 
might  be  fit  for  planting,  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
these  men  to  get  information  as  to  how  the  land  was 
held.  We  hope  to  get  it  from  the  Estates  Commis- 
sioners, with  whom  we  are  in  close  touch. 

■ 18J29:^ Brown)-—' The  Department  have  been  ad- 
vised that  County  Councils  may  acquire  land  as 
—Yes63  f°r  re'afiore9ting  under  the  Land  Act  of  1903? 

1830.  (Mr.  Micks).— -Do  th.  Ert.t.,  Co»mi«,ione« 

SS?  Th”7  b“"s  *ble  40  of,«r  r°“  “"1 
from  to  tim*' bnt  “■> 

of  Sraziug  and  other  rights? — In  the  case 
from  the  Estates  Commissioners,  it  was,  so  to  spelk 

2*  E n °f  th6  esfcate"  ,We  aJs°  impressed  upon 
the  Estates  Commissioners  that  now  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  land  and  tell  us  of  others,  andPthey 
have  just  recently  intimated  to  us  that  there  is  an- 
other large  block  of  land. 

18u2'kT?at  W8S  ,a, ^ sma11  P^e  of  land?— It  was 
small,  but  we  could  show  the  principle. 


June  1.  1906. 

Professor  J. 

K.  Campbell. 
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J-unc  1,  1906. 

Professor  J. 

11.  Campbell. 


•1833.  But  anything  on  a really  large  remunerative 
scale — is  there  any  prospect  of  getting  even  one  block 
in  Ireland? — I think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a 
block  of  a thousand  acres. 

1834.  Have  you  in  mind  any  place  at  all  that 
could  be  got? — I had  in  mind  a block  of  a thousand 
acres. 

1835.  Is  not  that  too  small? — If  we  get  a block  of  a 
thousand  acres,  that  would  do  for  demonstration.  A 
block  of  a thousand  acres,  I would  say,  would  be  on 
a fair  scale  within  a ring  fence.  I don’t  think  you 
would  get  a much  larger  area  than  that ; you  would 
get  bog  land. 

. 1836.  A sheltered  hillside  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  get  it  free  of  grazing 
rights? 

1837.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  difficulty — can  he 
hope  to  get  it.  I want  to  find  out  from 
you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any 
prospect  of  getting  large  tracts  of  land,  free 
of  grazing  or  other  rights,  that  will  enable 
the  Department,  or  any  ■Government  Department, 
to  start  forestry  in  this  country  unless  they  are  given 
compulsory  powers  to  buy  out  the  tenant’s  interest? — 
Yes,  I mean  that. 

1838.  The  Department  could  not  at  all  do  it  now? — 
Certainly  not. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Apart  from  the  question  of  funds,  I 
mean  the  state  of  the  law.  . ' 

1839.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  prospect  of  a large 
amount  of  land  becoming  available  unless  there  are 
special  powers  given  for  the  acquisition  of  it? — .Special 
powers  will  have  to  be  got  and  special  funds  provided. 

1840.  Special  powers  to  extinguish  rights? — Cer- 
tainly. 


1841.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Otherwise  • every  purchase 
would  require  a1  separate  Act  of  Barliatment? — Yes.  I 
myself  think  that  the  present-  moment  is  very  oppor- 
tune for  something  to  be  done ; if  it  is  not  done  now, 
3nd  ithe  land  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  occupiers, 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  land  for  afforestation 
will  be  gone  for  ever.  The  Department  have  a 
Forestry  Committee  appointed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Agricultural  Council,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed:  — 


" That  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  work 
of  afforestation  in  Ireland  as  a general  scheme 
for  the  country  as  a whole  should  be  undertaken  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion and  the  County  Councils  should  be  provided 
with  adequate  funds  and  powers  for  the  purpose. 
That  this  Committee  endorse  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  ; that  Irish  quit  and 
Crown  rents  should  be  utilised  in  forming  a fund 
for  the  development  of  forestry  in  Ireland ; that 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  special  encourage- 
ment is  justified  in  the  case  of  private  owners  who 
undertake  tree-planting,  inasmuch  as  the  profits  of 
such  planting,  unlike  the  profits  of  ordinary  crop 
cultivation,  are  enjoyed  by  succeeding  generations, 
and  not  by  the,  actual  planters;  that  in  order  to 
give  ^encouragement  to  private  owners  to  undertake 
tree-planting  such  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
.Land  Improvement  Act  as  will  enable  advances  for 
planting  to  be  made  when  such  planting  is  for  pur- 
poses other  than  shelter ; that  in  the  case  of  inch 
advances,  and  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  possible 
that  the  planting  shall  be  of  permanent  value  where 
the  borrowers  are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  plant- 
ing under  the  advice,  and  to  submit  their  planta- 
tions, to  the  periodic  inspection  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  an  abate- 
ment  of  interest  on  loans  advanced  for  this  purpose 
should  be  made  during  the  period  of  the  loan  so 
' as  the  plantation  is  made  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Department ; that  with  a view  to  the  preser- 
vation of  existing  plantations,  the  'Committee  are  of 
opmion  that  amendments  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Land  Purchase  Acts  to  the  effect  that  pknta- 
? fltf£n  Size’  the  ldTnits  to  be  determined 
should  be  reserved 
■ „ u*1  Sal<Lan£  vested,  Couttty  'Councils  or  other 
public  authority,  or  if  sold  to  tenants  vested  in  them 
under  restrictions  as  regards  felling  or  injury.” 
r,w01?  time  t0  Jand°wners  and  others  about  to 
iSw  gh  i1  • Ve  re(luested  the  Department  to 
supply  technical  advice.  This  the  Department  have' 


done  on  a limited  scale,  but  as  the  demand  for  advi 
of  this  nature  is  increasing,  it  is  intended  that  th 
new  forestry  expert,  while  mainly  engaged  in  givij! 
instruction  at  Avondale,  will  also  be  available  £ 
visit  districts  in  which  planting  is  about  to  be  under01 
taken,  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  working  plans  and 
the  management  of  woods,  that  is,  a private  owner 
who  is  not  able  to  keep  a highly  qualified  forester  will 
get  the  services  of  one  from  the  Department,  either  fre# 
or  at  a small  cost. 

1842.  (Mr.  Brou-n). — And  public  bodies  also  taking 
over  woods  will  get  the  advantage  of  his  advice?-! 
Quite  so.  The  Department  are  engaged  in  negotk 
tions  with  one  County  Council  which  is  making  M 
effort  to  acquire  land  under  section  4 of  the  Land  Act 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  what  the  result  of 
those  negotiations  will  be. 

1843.  (Chairman).— What  is  section  4 of  the  Land 
Act  ? 

(Mr.  Broirn). — It  says  that  lands  may  be  vested  is 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  afforestation  or  other  pur- 
poses,  and  a further  section  enables  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  purchase,  but  the  question  I asked 
Professor  Compbell  was  had  the  Department  been 
advised  that  County  Councils  were  trustees  within  the 
meaning  of  that  section  ?— There  was  some  doubt  on 
the  point,  but  the  opinion  is  favourable.  I now  come 
to  a number  of  subjects  in  the  nature  of  special  in- 
vestigations. I explained  how  the  votes  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  were  dealt  with  when  paid  through 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
mernt  has  already  explained  how  votes  for  the  purpose 
of  special  investigation  of  this  nature  are  dealt  with- 
I need  not  repeat  what  he  said.  First  of  all  I deal 
briefly  with  field  experiments. 

1844.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  all  or  any  of  these  con- 

ducted under  section  5,  authorising  the  making  of 
experiments? — Quite  so.  6 

1845.  (Chairman). — Or  do  they  come  under  the  more 
general  powers  mentioned  in  section  16  (g)  ? 

(Mr.  Gill).— They  come  under  both  as  a matter  of 
fact. 

(Witness). — Now  with  regard  to  these  field  experi- 
ments, I explained  that  the  county  instructor  conducts 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Department  and  collects  the 
results,  and  they  are  all  compared  and  published 
from  this  office.  The  plan  of  these  experiments  are 
set  out  in  the  printed  memorandum,  which  I will 
submit  as  evidence.  A very  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  on  similar  experiments  in 
other  countries,  where  several  local  authorities  or  agri- 
cultural institutions  are  engaged  in  such  work,  and 
where  each  devised  and  carried  out  its  own  set  of  ex- 
periments without  any  attempt  at  co-ordination.  The 
result  has  been  the  compilation  of  an  enormous  mass 
of  figures  from  which  no  general  results  can  be  drawn 
owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  ex- 
periments. When  taking  up  similar  work  in  Ireland 
I determined  to  guard  against  a like  result.  Accord- 
ingly the  schemes  devised  in  1901  have  been  repeated 
unchanged  year  by  year  in  a constantly-increasing 
number  of  oounties,  and  we  are  now  able  to  place 
before  the  farmers  of  Ireland  a series  of  figures  in 
which  I may  be  pardoned  if  I feel  some  pride.  These 
experiments  aTe  of  a simple  nature  intended  to  teach 
m the  most  emphatic  manner  some  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary, yet  badly  understood,  principles  of  manures 
and  manuring.  Their  results  have  been  each  year 
embodied  -in  leaflets  which  have  been  distributed 
over  tlie  oountry,  and  they  have  also  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  a series  of  lectures  by  the  itinerant  agricul- 
tural instructors.  I am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  tlie  use  and 
purchase  of  manures  in  recent  years  alone  justifies 
every  penny  that  has  been  spent  on  county  agricul- 
tural instruction.  I shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  these  experiments  are  based,  or 
the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at.  It  would  re- 
quire  a series  of  lectures  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  results  are  most  conclusive, 
and  will  form  a standard  of  reference  for  many  years 
to  come.  I may  say  that  manure  manufacturers  are 
now  making  up  their  blends  in  accordance  with  the 
results  pf  these  experiments.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
they  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  what  has  been  at- 
tempted has  been  done  thoroughly  and  completely. 
It  is  now  intended  to  start  another  series  whioh  will 
be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner,  but  which  will 
have  for  its  object  the  solution  of  a different  set  of 
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problems.  The  experiments  already  mads  cover  the 
principal  crops  of  the  farm,  viz.,  oats,  potatoes, 
mangels,  turnips,  and  hay.  I submit  herewith  the 
leaflets  showing  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  1905. 
You  will  remember  I referred  to  demonstrations  be- 
fore. The  demonstrations  are  oheap,  easily  done,  and 
you  want  them  in  every  locality.  The  experiments 
are  costly,  and  we  do  not  attempt  too  many  of  them, 
452  last  year. 

1846.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  seems  a large  number? — 
Yes ; at  each  of  those  there  may  be  ten  or  twelve 
plots,  making  4,000  plots  altogether ; the  experiments 
will  not  go  on  as  rapidly  as  the  others. 

1847.  Have  any  similar  experiments  been  conducted 
in  any  other  country? — The  same  experiments  have 
not  been  conducted,  they  may  be  of  the  same  nature. 

1848.  Anything  similar  elsewhere  ? — In  almost  every 
county  in  England. 

1849.  Are  they  co-ordinated  with  each  other  ? — No, 
they  have  not  been.  You  could  get  experiments  of 
the  same  character,  but  every  institution  and  county 
authority  has  its  own  set,  and  you  cannot  bring  them 
all  together  and  boil  them  down  to  one  issue  ; it  shows 
the  advantage  of  a central  authority,  keeping  in  touch 
with  their  work,  and  illustrates  the  difference  between 
the  system  we  adopt  in  Ireland  and  the  system  adopted 
in  England  and  Scotland.  There  each  local  authority 
gets  its  grant  and  goes  its  own  way.  Here  we  keep 
a firm  grip  upon  everyone  of  them,  and  are  in  close 
touch  with  them,  and  therefore  the  results  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  if  they  were  all  different 
and  confusing.  I have  not  included  barley-growing  in 
this.  The  subject  of  barley-growing  is  one  in  which 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Arthur  Guinness,  Son, 
and  Company,  Limited,  are  specially  interested,  and 
as  this  firm  desired  that  the  barley  experiments  should 
be  conducted  on  special  lines,  and  as  they  have  con- 
tributed two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost,  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  recommendations. 
The  experiments  are  mainly  direoted  towards  deter- 
mining the  best  variety  of  barley  for  brewing  pur- 
poses. A special  expert  is  engaged  who  gives  his 
whole  time  to  the  subject,  and  the  experiments  have 
mainly  taken  the  form  of  the  cultivation  of  a number 
of  different  varieties  as  well  as  manurial  trials.  The 
produce  of  the  plots  is  afterwards  treated  in  an  ex- 
perimental brew-house  on  Messrs.  Guinness’s  premises. 
As  the  experiments  now  stand  we  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  that  two  barleys  yield  better  results  than 
the  others,  and  the  experiment  will  now  be  direoted 
towards  seeing  which  of  these  two  is  the  better  for  the 
Irish  farmer  to  grow.  The  next  subject  is  early 
potato-growing,  and  I make  a general  head  of  it,  and 
so  I will  treat  a number  of  subjects  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  new  agricultural  industries,  early  potato- 
growing,-  tobacco-growing,  fruit-preserving,  cheese- 
making, and  such  like  investigations  undertaken  in 
connection  with  a number  of  industries  which  did  not 
formerly  exist  in  Ireland.  A brief  survey  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Ireland,  which  I was  able  to  make  in  1900, 
convinced  me  that,  compared  with  the  conditions 
under  which  early  potato-growing  was  carried  on  so 
profitably  in  parts  of  Scotland,  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  many  parts  of  Ireland  were  far  more 
favourable  for  this  industry.  The  production  of  early 
potatoes,  however,  is  more  in  .the  nature  of  market 
gardening  .than  ordinary  agriculture,  and  it  requires 
enterprise,  a readiness  to  adopt  new  methods  -and  busi- 
ness capacity.  Part  of  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
must  be  done  in  boxes  in  the  house  during  the  winter 
months.  Where  the  situation  is  favourable,  the  land 
well  manured,  the  seed  properly  prepared,  the  crop 
suitably  harvested,  and  marketing  facilities  good,  very 
remunerative  prices  can  be  obtained,  while  the  land 
is  cleared  sufficiently  early  to  enable  an  ordinary  farm 
crop  to  be  taken  off  the  field  during  the  same  season. 
The  action  of  the  Department  has  been  confined  to 
surveying  the  country  for  suitable  districts,  supplying 
free  of  charge  small  quantities  of  seed  and  boxes  for 
demonstration  purposes,  giving  technical  advice  in 
the  growing  and  harvesting  cf  the  crop  and  putting 
the  growers  into  touch  with  the  various  markets.. 
Some  very  excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from 
this  crop  in  Ireland.  In  four  districts  now  a number 
of  fanners  know  the  business  thoroughly,  the  profit- 
able nature  of  the  crop  has  been  amply  demonstrated, 
and  it  now  only  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  farmers 
yill  do  for  themselves.  The  work  of  this  Department 
m this  direction  has  attracted-  considerable  attention 


in  the  British  potato  markets,  and  several  centres  of  June  1,  1908 
early  potato-growing  in  Great  Britain  are  becoming  — 
uneasy  with  regard  to  the  competition  from  Ireland.  Profssor  J. 

1850.  How  have  they  manifested  their  uneasiness  ? R‘  CamllbeU* 
—By  sending  over  deputations  to  see  what  is  happen- 
ing) and  they  have  reported  in  several  cases  that  there 

is  hkely  to  be  great  competition.  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  farmers  have  looked  at  the  condition  of  the 
land  and  climate,  and  have  not  overlooked  other  diffi- 
culties. 

1851.  What  bodies  send  over  these  deputations?— 

The  Glasgow  potato  trade.  I have  reports  from  time 
to  time,  and  you  see  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
papers  reports  on  this  subject.  Of  course  the  objection 
is  not  serious  yet,  because  the  area  is  not  great,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  if  the  farmers  were  alive  to  their 
business  they  can  very  easily  compete  with  English 
and  Scotch  growers.  The  first  crop  comes  from  Jersey, 
that  is  followed  from  West  Cornwall,  and  in  previous 
years.  Scotland  came  next  after  West  Cornwall.  There 
was  then  a period  between  West  Cornwall  and  Scot- 
land, which  we  find  Ireland  could  just  fill.  We  come 
in  before  the  prices  begin  to  fall.  Farmers  in  Ireland 
for  example,  have  actually  got  £50  in  cash  for  an 
acre  of  early  potatoes  in  the  ground,  the  potato  mer- 
chant lifting  it  himself.  Farmers  in  Ireland  have 
actually  refused  that.  He  has  often  harvested  the 
potatoes  himself,  sent  them  over  to  Liverpool  and  sold 
them,  and  probably  found  he  would  have  been  far 
wiser  if  he  had  taken  the  figure  that  . the  Scotch 
merchant  offered  him,  and  he  is  often  content  with 
£35  and  £40 — £40  is  quite  a common  figure,  I.  mean 
£40  to  £50  exclusive  of  railway  carriage  and  com- 
mission. 

1852.  That  is  clear  profit,  the  £50? — No,  not  clear 
profit ; there  is  seed,  manure,  and  labour. 

1853.  ( Chairman) . — Sold  on  the  spot  as  they  grow? 

— The  Department  brought  over  merchants  and  tried 
to  get  these  growers  to  deal  with  the  merchants.  We 
were  hoping  that  the  merchants  would  get  these 
potatoes  and  make  a good  thing  out  of  them,  and 
tempt  them  back  again,  but  naturally  a small  farmer 
when  he  sees  a man  come  across  from  Glasgow  and 
offer  him  £50  an  acre  he  thinks  the  man  is  going  to 
make  a gold  mine  of  it,  and  that  he  should  have  some 
for  himself.  I had  long  hoped  that  we  should  be  able 
to  develop  this  industry  in  such  magnitude  that  the 
Glasgow  merchants  would  send  over  steamers  and  take 
them  away,  but  they  won’t  do  that  unless  they  get  a 
sufficient  quantity. 

1854.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  County  Down  one  of  the 
districts  to  which  you  refer  ?— There  has  been  a good 
deal  of  early  potato-growing  in  the  County  Down  and 
at  Rush  near  here,  but  they  have  not  adopted  the 
proper  methods. 

1855.  Don’t  they  adopt  sprouting  in  Rush?— They 
do  now,  but  they  formerly  did  not. 

1856.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  the  merchant  bought  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  would  he  employ  the  farmer  to 
lift  them? — He  would  employ  local  labour. 

1857.  The  payment  for  the  labour  of  lifting  would 
come  into  the  farmer’s  pocket  in  addition  to  the  £50  ? 

—It  would,  and  he  would  be  paid  for  carting  them. 

In  time  they  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  if 
we  bring  over  these  merchants  again. 

1858.  (Chairman). — What  parts  of  Ireland  would  be 
adapted,  in  your  opinion,  to  potato-growing  ?— Olona- 
kilty  and  West  Carbery. 

• (^r-  Micks). — It  has  been  tried  successfully 

in  Belmullet  ? — Then  Youghal,  County  Cork.  I have 
just  had  a report  this  morning  from  that  district. 

The  crops  there  are  finer  than  anything  in  England 
and  Scotland  this  year. 

1860.  (Chairman). — Is  the  West  adapted  to  it?— 

Part  of  Wexford  is  fairly  situated,  and  we  are  hoping 
to  develop  it  there  in  connection  with  the  new  railway 
that  is  to  -be  opened.  It  is  rather  far  from  a market 
at  the  present  time,  but  with  the  new  facilities  it  will 
be  an  excellent  place  for  it.  Then  we  have  tried  it  all 
along  the  West.  We  got  most  excellent  crops  in  Clare, 
but  only  in  small  batches,  and  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  bring  these  to  -the  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  markets  in 
proper  quantities  to  make  it  remunerative. 

1861.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  want  to  guarantee 
about  600  tons?— Yes.  This  year  there  will  be  well 
over  100  tons. 

1862.  A steamer  that  could  carry  from  150  to  200 
tons  would  come  from  Glasgow  and  take  them?— Yes. 
it  would. 
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. 1863.  (Chairman). — That  is  largely  a question  of 

transit  again  ? — It  is  a question  of  transit,  and  a 
question  of  getting  sufficient  area. 

1864.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  the  reason  you  only 
get  small  areas  in  the  West — is  it  on  account  of  the 
soil? — Yes,  and  in  the  County  Clare  we  are  far  from 
a railway. 

1865.  Are  there  districts  with  a sufficient  quantity 
of  suitable  soil  if  they  had  the  railway  communica- 
tion?— Yes,  there  is  hardly  a county  in  Ireland  where 
you  could  not  grow  early  potatoes. 

1866.  (Chairman). — Would  they  they  grow  on  cut- 
away bog? — No,  but  wherever  you  have  nice,  light 
friable  soil,  well  sheltered. 

1867.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  you  could  grow  them  al- 
most in  pure  sand  ? — You  could,  but  you  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  Scotch  markets.  Our  object  is  to  get  in 
between  Jersey  and  West  Cornwall  and  Ayrshire.  The 
first  crops  in  Ireland  will  be  lifted  next  week,  and  the 
crop  will  be  out  and  cleared  before  a lot  of  the  ordin- 
ary land  is  tilled  for  the  usual  crop.  The  only- place 
on  the  West  iCoast  where  it  has  taken  hold  is  in  Sligo. 
A considerable  area  is  now  being  grown  at  Lissaaell 
and  Rosses  Point. 

1868.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a district  from  which 
it  could  be  removed  direct  by  car  ? — There  is  communi- 
cation with  Glasgow  by  a steamer  that  goes  twice  a 
week..  Incidentally  I may  mention  that  this  Systran 
of  doing  part  of  the  cultivation  in  boxes  in  the  house 
in  winter  has  been  applied  to  the  ordinary  potato  crop 
in  Ireland  with  extraordinarily  good  results.  All  over 
the  country  you  are  now  finding  the  termers  applying 
these  methods  to  their  ordinary  potato  crops.  We  have 
had  a series  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  you  will 
see  that  there  has  been  a very  substantial  increase,  I 
think  an  average  of  2d.  a stone  from  the  application 
of  this  system  of  boxing  (leaflet  58).  In  1903  we 
tried  it  at  twelve  places.  We  thought  it  would  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  getting  forward  potatoes  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  bog.  Farmers  have  to  wait 
a considerable  time  before  putting  them  into  the  bog, 
and  then  the  potato  is  not  far  enough  forward 
to  resist  disease.  In  1901  there  was  an  improvement 
of  1 ton  13  cwt.  by  this  system.  In  1904  we  tried  it 

. at  thirty-four  centres,  and  there  was  an  average  in- 
crease of  2 ton  13  cwt.,  and  last  year  at  nienty-one 
centres  there  was  an  average  increase  of  2 ton  1 cwt. 
and  considering  the  large  amount  of  potatoes  grown  in 
Ireland  that  is  very  important. 

1869.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  tried  that  in  a num- 
ber of  districts  where  the  people  rely  largely  on  the 
potato  crop  for  food  f-We  have,  in  twenty-three 
counties  altogether.  This  system  of  boxing  has  been 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  making  of  trays 
for  boxes  has  now  become  an  industry  in  the  country, 
and  so  well  and  cheaply  have  they  been  made  in 
Ireland  that  large  quantities  of  these  boxes  are  being 
exported  to  the  early  potato-growing  districts  of  Great 
.Britain  by  the  Irish  boxmakers. 

• 18Z0',, (Chairman).— In  Dublin  ?— They  have  started 
to  ?hiaS\and  °°rk -a]80;  **T  ha/e  added  £1 
to  .their  business.  There  is  one  Dublin  firm 
sends  enormous  quantities  to  Scotland,  and  I 
may  say  that  we  were  at  one  time  verv 
,io\hnyin§  a ton  of  these  boxes  from 

ton  of  h Sa“P!t  to  Stnd  r0Und-  The  result  Of  that 
ton  of  boxes  has  been  that  not  only  have  we  shown  all 
the  boxmakers  of  Ireland  how  to  make  boxes,  but  they 

"us  sr.trsrss- Era7  p"son  *hi  ■*- 

recommended  for  the  main 

ui  a vigsz  a 


of  fruit  trees  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease 
These  are,  however,  mainly  intended  to  encourage  cot 
tage  gardening  and  fruit-growing  for  home  consume, 
tion.  I now  wish  to  deal  with  the  work  which  th 
Department  have,  and  are  still  administering 
trally.  In  parts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  fruit  k 
grown  as  an  ordinary  farm  crop.  With  a view  to 
determining  the  capabilities  of  other  districts  of  the 
country  in  this  direction  a survey  has  been  made  bv  a 
horticultural  expert.,  and  a comparison  made  of 
conditions  in  non-fruit-growing  districts  of  Ireland 
with  those  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  both  of  Ire_ 
land  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  Department  further 
organised  at  Cork  in  1902,  and  at  Dublin  in  1904 
large  show  of  Irish-grown  fruit.  These  shows  were 
made  the  occasion  for  bringing  together  fruit  mer- 
chants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Irish  fruit 
growers  and  those  who  have  a special  know- 
ledge  of  this  branch  of  horticulture.  The  result 
arrived  at  was  that  Ireland  is  particularly 
suited  for  the  growing  of  certain  classes  of  fruits,  par- 
ticularly apples,  not  merely  for  home  production  and 
consumption,  but  as  a regular  farm  crop  for  the 
British  markets.  When  this  conclusion  was  arrived 
the  problem  arose  as  to  how  this  fact  could  be  best 
demonstrated  in  the  non-fruit-growing  districts.  It  is. 
obviously  impossible  for  the  small  farmer  to  compete 
in  the  British  markets  with  the  produce  from  his  small 
garden.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  make  an  impres- 
sion by  merely  marketing  the  produce  of  a number  of 
gardens.  What  is  wanted  is  the  produce  of  a large 
well-managed  area  of  fruit,  well  grown,  of  the  proper 
varieties,  properly  packed  and  marketed  on  the  most 
up-to-date  conditions.  To  secure  this  the  Department, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
undertook  to  supply,  free  of  cost,  fruit  trees  in  twenty 
acre-  lots  at  selected  centres,  each  plot  to  be  one 
statute  acre  in  extent  provided  twenty  farmers,  each 
growing  one  acre,  were  prepared,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  fence  the  land,  plant  the  trees,  care  for  them,  pack 
and  market  the  fruit  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  an  expert  whose  whole  time  was  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  a period  of  five  years.  During  this 
period  the  Department  undertook  to  pay  half  the 
carriage  of  the  produce  to  any  market  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Under  this  scheme,  a copy  of  which  is 
handed  in  herewith  as  evidence,  about  113  acres  have 
been  planted.  The  produce  of  the  orchards,  which  were 
first  planted  in  1903,  will  be  available  this  year,  and 
arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  pack- 
ing,  grading  and  marketing  of  this  produce  on  the 
most  up-to-date  lines.  It  is  also  a condition  of  the 
experiments  that  the  farmer  keeps  an  accurate  record 
of  all  expenditure  and  receipts  in  connection  with  his 
plot,  and  this  information  will  be  available  for  others 
who  desire  to  take  up  fruit  growing  on  commercial 
lines.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  Department 
have  also  given  a very  great  deal  of  attention  to  estab- 
lishing a system  of  grading  fruit  for  the  market  and 
the  use  of  standard  packages.  These  are  now  made 
by  Irish  boxmakers.  To  encourage  their  use  the  De- 
partment insisted  on  fruit  forwarded  to  their  shows 
being  packed  in  them,  and  they  will  be  used  in  the- 
marketing  of  the  fruit  from  the  special  fruit  plots  to 
which  I have  alluded.  The  Department  have  pub- 
lished full  particulars  regarding  these  packages,  which 
have  been  highly  approved  of  by  fruit  merchants  and 
they  have  been  recognised  by  some  horticultural 
societies  in  Great  Britain  as  the  best  on  the  market. 
I think  at  the  Edinburgh  Fruit  Show  they  insisted  on 
the  Irish  packages  being  used  for  fruit  sent  in.  While- 
there  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  growing  fruit  as 
a farm  crop  in  Ireland  it  is  only  possible  to  do  so 
successfully  if  the  aim  is  the  production  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  fit  for  immediate  consumption  in  large- 
If  fruit-growing  as  an  industry  were  properly 
established  there  must  naturally  be  produced  at  the- 
same  time  a quantity  of  second  or  third-class  fruit  for 
the  preservation  of  which  in  some  form  or  another 
provision  must  be  made.  The  Department,  therefore, 
gave  a good  deal  of  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
starting  industries  for  the  disposal  of  second-class 
fruit.  There  is  only  one  outlet  for  the  inferior  soft 
fruits,  namely,  jam-making,  and  for  inferior  apples, 
cider-making,  an  industry  which  had  all  but  died  out 
m Ireland.  Jam -making  factories,  however,  already 
existed  in  this  country,  and  the  Department  had, 
therefore,  some  hesitation  about  giving  direct  aid  to 
assist  in  starting  others.  In  one  district,  however, 
Drogheda,  where  a large  quantity  of  fruit  was  grown, 
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the  Department  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a co- 
operative jam  factory,  and  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
loan  to  the  promoters  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary 
equipment.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  business  did 
not  turn  out  a success. 

1872.  (Chairman).- — You  dealt  with  that  as  a por- 
tion of  agriculture  ? We  looked  upon  it  as  an  industry 
subsidiary  to  agriculture.  So  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned,  I wanted  to  get  a market  for  fruit  growers. 
That  company,  I may  say,  have  this  to  say,  that 
while  they  failed,  they  used  nothing  but  the  pure 
fruit  and  sugar,  and  I think  they  found  when  they 
had  got  their  sugar  and  fruit  in  the  boiler,  the  cost 
of  it  was  just  what  they  could  get  for  it  in  the 
market,  and  there  was  nothing,  for  all  their  labour 
and  capital,  showing  that  either  their  method  was 
costly,  or  that  in  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  jam 
there  must  be  a considerable  amount  of  material  used 
in  the  nature  of  adulterants. 

1873.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  get  their  fruit  cheap?— 
Yes,  but  they  could  not  make  it  pay.  They  would 
either  have  to  resort  to  putting  in  large  quantities  of 
glucose  or  some  other  method,  and  that  they  did  not 
do,  they  preferred  to  let  the  company  collapse,  and  it 
did.  In  the  meantime  the  Department  had  devoted 
attention  to  other  forms  of  fruit-preserving  which  did 
not  already  exist  in  Ireland,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
no  exception  oould  be  taken  on  the  score  of  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise,  nor  was  there  any  legal 
objection  from  that  point  of  view  of  the  Act,  all  these 
being  industries  subsidiary  to  agriculture.  The  in- 
dustry took  the  form  of  preserving  or  drying  whole 
fruit,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Department  established 
at  Portadown,  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a large 
fruit-growing  area,  a properly-equipped  factory,  en- 
gaged a technical  staff  and  interested  a number  of 
local  capitalists  in  the  concern.  The  object  of  this 
experiment  was,  first  of  all  we  encouraged  the  far- 
mers who  brought  their  fruit  to  market  the  best  in  a 
fresh  condition  for  immediate  consumption,  then  we 
bottled  and  canned  and  dried  and  pulped  this,  and  also 
made  some  of  the  apples  into  cider.  These  were  the 
forms  in  which  we  sought  to  dispose  of  the  material. 
A very  , large- quantity  of  produce  was  made  during 
the  three  years  that  the  experiment  was  in 
existence,  but  during  the  first  season  the  concern  was 
•little  more  than  a school,  and  a great  many  diffi- 
culties had  to  be  overcome,,  the  chief  of  which  was 
that  the  machinery  had  to  be  erected  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tins  for  canning  the  fruit,  and  also  for 
having  these  tins  lacquered  inside.  That,  we  found 
could  not  be  done  in  Ireland,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  was  to  set  up  a tin-making  plant 
and  lacquering  appliances,  and  then  we  had  a further 
difficulty,  that  we  had  to  train  all  our  workers.  At 
one  rime  we  had  as  many  as  200  hands  training,  our 
object  being  that  if  private  enterprise  came  forward 
they  would  have  these  trained  workers.  It  took  these 
8™  a long  time  before  they  could  work  these  machines 
and  turn  out  a proper  lacquered  .tin,  but  eventually,  of 
course,  we  succeeded.  In  the  second  year  the  work 
was  commenced  in  earnest,  and  there  was  a large 
number  of  trained  hands.  It  was  a very  favourable  year 
for  fruit.  After  a large  quantity  of  material  had 
Deen  manufactured,  objections  began  to  be  raised  by 
the  grocery  and  confectionery  trade  in  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  Department’s  alleged  competition  in  the 
markets,  and  after  a considerable  amount  of  corre- 
spondence it  was  evident  that  the  Department  would 
nave  to  retire  from  the  business,  and  they  did  so. 

the  meantime  they  had  practically  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  experiments,  they  had 
trained  the  workers,  they  had  shown  to  otfier  manu- 
facturers  of  jam  and  other  things  how  this  work 
coaid  be  done,  and  they  then  set  about  the  sale  of 
tnese  industries,  the  existing  industries,  or,  in  some 
cases,  getting  private  capital  to  take  them  up. 

Then  do  I understand  that  this  is  a case  in 
wnich  the  Department  actually  started  an  industry  on 
tneir  own  account  and  carried  it  up  to  a certain 
point,  and  then  it  was  taken  over  by  private  enter- 

ioor  S *hen  taken  Over  by  private  enterprise. 

a5' j °w  lonS  did  that  last ?— Altogether  we  were 
engaged  about  four  years  on  the  work,  but  the  active 
work  was  three  years. 

1876.  Have  you  any  accounts  showing  what  the 
w an?a‘  result  was  ?-The  Department’s  financial  result 

s that  they  spent  a good  deal  of  money  in  training 

“e  hands,  setting  up  machinery  and  employing 


experts.  I don’t  wish  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
firms,  although  they  have  often  gone  so  far  in  some 
cases  as  to  show  us  the  capital  they  are  putting  into 
at.  Further,  then,  I may  sav  that  our  financial  rela- 
tions are  not  yet  finished,  and  they  believed  when  they 
gave  us  ithe  information,  it  was  for  our  private 
information.  Take  first  vegetable  drying,  a 
firm  in  Belfast  has  taken  up  that.  Potato-drying 
existed  before  that,  hut  not  vegetable-drying  of  the 
kind  that  the  Department  started.  We  took  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  going  to  the  Admiralty  to  get  orders 
for  these  dried  vegetables,  and  we  supplied  from  our 
factory  about  6,000  lbs.  of  dried  vegetables  and  car- 
rots. We  also  made  special  soups ; they  were  very 
successful.  They  gave  us  a trial  order.  I myself  saw 
the  Director  of  Contracts  and  sent  a man  to  Deptford 
to  see  the  stocks  opened,  and  they  were  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  results.  We  promised  the  firm  that  took 
it  over  that  if  they  put  capital  into  it  we  would  do 
all  we  could  to  secure  a share  of  these  contracts  for 
them,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so.  They  have  put  a 
Jot  of  capital  into  it,  and  we  have  supplied  them  with 
the  use  of  a trained  foreman,  a German,  who  came 
from  one  of  the  Government  factories  in  Germany, 
where  they  dry  for  themselves.  We  have  given 
him*vfr66  °f-  cilarSe  t0  . this  firm  for  twelve 
months.  Bottling  and  canning  fruit,  this  system  has 
beem  taken  up  by  the  firm  in  Portadown,  which  has 
added  bottling  to  its  business.  Another  firm  in  Belfast 
has  done  so,  another  in  Rich-hill,  and  at  Drogheda  an 
entirely  new  industry  has  been  created  on  the  premises 
of  the  old  jam  company  that  failed.  I may  say  that 
the  Department,  in  order  to  find  a market  for  the 
fruit  m the  Drogheda  district,  stepped  in  when  this 
company  if  ailed  and  started  fruit  preservation,  and  : as 
soon  as  they  got  the  business  established  they  sold  it 
all  to  the  firm. 

1877.  (Chairman) . — Has  the  Department  got  rid  of 
it  entirely  ?— Entirely.  Then  a company  in  Belfast 
took  over  the  tin-making  plant,  and  added  that  to 
their  business,  and  are  now  supplying  tins  in  Ireland 
to  meet  this  trade. 

1878.  (Chairman). — Where  do  you  get  the  tin 
from  ? 1 am  not  sure,  they  are  got  in  sheets.  An- 
other small  company  has  been  formed  to  deal  with  the 
cider  plant  in  the  same  way.  They  have  built, 
premises,  and  are  now  manufacturing  cider.  Art  another 
place  they  have  taken  up  the  pulping  of  fruit.  It  is 
pulped  into  casks,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  jam 
makers.  There  are  other  similar  companies  who  have 
started  this  work  in  a smaller  way,  but  I am  referring 
to  cases  where  they  have  actually  put  a considerable 
•amount  of  capital  into  it,  and  where  it  is  a direct  out- 
come of  the  Department’s  attempt  to  start  this  in- 
dustry m Portadown. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon. 

Professor  Campbell.— In  regard  to  the  new  indus- 
tries that  I referred  to,  the  Department  in  nearlv 
!!!£, ca^  «*ve*US.  * trailled  exPei’t  for  a certain 
period.  To  illustrate  the  sort  of  confidence  that  is  put 
in  the  Department  s managers  and  experts  and  the 
°?r  Produc®>. 1 m/y  read  this  letter,  which 
may  interest  the  public,  if  not  the  Committee  It 

last  d*J!  V Mr- 

-tbarper,  the  cider-makang  expert Dear  Sir,— Mv 
cider  this  year  has  turned  out  very  good,  but  it  takes 
the  same  effect  on  people  as  ale  or  porter.’  Thr«i  Itl 
will  make  am  an  tipsy.  The  priest  here  asked  me 

thnW  Lh'f€y  f WiU  you  kindly  sa7  ^ any- 
thing can  be  done  to  prevent  this.  Hoping  I am  not 
giving  you  too  much  trouble.”  g 

<rJf+v Dryden-—The  Department  ought  to  sug- 
7 Aho,uld  drLnk  a.  fit  tie  less  ? — It  illustrates 
the  confidence  that  they  have  m the  Department.  An- 
other  industry  that  I wish  to  refer  to  here  is  that  of 
cheese-making.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ireland  ia 
pre-eminently  a dairying  country,  cheese  is  not  one  of 
m„j.eSp0riSf  i The  Apartment  early  in  its  career 
+Cwful  requines  into  the  matter,  and 
extraordinary  idea  prevailed  thffit 
k n<?  be  made  into  cheese.  To  uproot 

this  idea,  and  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  cheese- 
making,  the  Department  rented  a farm  in 

dariV^ri0^  b*0  T1P  there°n  a cheese-maKin[ 
dairy.  This  dairy  has  teen  at  work  for  five  years 
during  which  rime  nearly  all  the  milk  of  the  f am 
has  been  converted  into  cheese,  which  has  been  sold' 
at  top  prices,  maanly  m the  Glasgow  market,  where 
its  quality  has  been  pronounced  to  be  excellent  The 
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Department  have  not,  however,  attempted  to  urge  on 
Irish  farmers  the  general  adoption  of  this  industry 
for  the  following  reasons  : — Much  more  technical  skill 
is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  than  in  butter- 
making, and  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a stage  when 
it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  those  engaged  in 
the  dairying  industry  in  Ireland  have  a high  techni- 
cal training.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  requires  not 
only  greater  technical  skill,  but  stricter  cleanliness 
than  is  required  in  butter-making.  I don’t  for  a 
moment  say  that  butter-making  does  not  require  clean- 
liness, but  when  uncleanly  milk  is  made  into  butter 
the  butter  is  consumed  quickly,  and  you  don’t  see  the 
effect  of  it,  but  if  bad  quality  milk  gets  into  the  cheese 
vat  and  ripens  there  the  effect  may  be  very  serious. 
In  butter-making  he  can  correct  the  error  in  a day  or 
two.  In  cheese-making  he  cannot.  He  must  wait  two 
or  three  months  to  see  the  result. 

1880.  You  cannot  make  really  good  cheese  of  tainted 
milk? — You  cannot.  If  tainted  milk  is  produced  in 
the  creamery  of  a butter-maker  he  can  pasteurise  it, 
but  in  cheese-making  you  cannot  pasteurise,  because 
you  would  destroy  its  qualities  for  cheese-making. 

1881.  (Chairman). — You  have  to  do  the  very  oppo- 
site for  cheese-making — you  have  to  cultivate  certain 
bacteria? — The  risk  ;n  the  manufacture  of  cheese  is 
much  greater,  and  more  capital  is  required  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cheese 
has  to  be  stored  for  months  to  ripen  it  before  it  can 
be  sold  and  converted  into  cash.  While  cheese  can 
be  successfully  made  in  factories,  the  highest  qualities 
are  made  in  private  dairies,  the  great  majority  of 
which  in  Ireland  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  a proper  cheese-making  equipment. 
Finally,  cheese-making  is  incompatible  with  the  rear- 
ing of  store  cattle,  as  there  is  no  bye-product  as  in 
the  case  of  buttermilk,  on  which  calves  can  be  reared, 
and  the  Irish  farmer  is  so  wedded  to  calf-rearing  and 
cattle-dealing  that  so  long  as  he  can  live  at  this  in- 
dustry it  would  be  very  difficult  to  induce  him  to 

undertake  cheese-making,  which,  though  more  profit- 
able, requires  much  harder  work  and  closer  personal 
attention. 

1882.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  said  buttermilk — do  you 
mean  skim  milk  ?— In  Ireland  it  is  the  separated  milk 
brought  back  from  the  creamery.  In  cheese-making  it 
would  only  be  whey,  which  is  used  for  pig-rearing. 

1883.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  milk,  after  the  churning 

has  been  done  in  .the  old  way,  is  called  butter-milk  ? 

'That  is  so. 

1884.  (Mr.  _ Ogilyie). — What  about  cream  cheese  ? — 
We  have  tried  cream  cheese-making  in  our  school 
an  Cork,  and  sent  one  of  our  teachers  to 
the  Continent  to  learn  it  as  well  as  Camem- 
bert  cheese-making,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  could  not  make  it,  but  it  requires 
a great  deal  of  skill  and  a great  deal  of  industry. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  it,  but 
it  would  be  the  last  class  of  cheese-making  we  could 
get  them  to  bake  up,  except  a small  special  class  of 
farmers.  I have  always  hoped  we  should  be  able  to 
devote  some  attention  to  Camembent  and  Stilton 
cheese-making.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  made  in  Ireland. 

1885.  Cream  cheese-making  is  compatible  with  calf- 
Tearing  ? — It  is.  Sufficient  has  been  done,  however,  to 
demonstrate  that  first-class  cheese  can  be  manufac- 
tured in  Ireland,  and.  that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
introduced  as  an  industry  in  the  event  of  the 
collapse  of  the  store  stock  or  the  butter  trade 
It  may  interest  the  Committee  to  know  that  the  price 
obtained  for  the  milk  at  the  Department’s  experi- 
mental farm  is  much  higher  than  could  have  been  ob- 
tained if  it  were  applied  to  rearing  calves,  and  more 
than  could  be  got  for  butter-making.  It  has  averaged 
between  5 d.  and  6 d.  per  gallon,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  bye-products.  For  whey,  which  is  used  for  pig- 
feeding, our  manager  estimates  is  always  worth  £1  a 
cow,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  that  is  about  the  value 
which  is  put  down  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  rear 
pigs  for  the  bacon  factories. 


1886.  (Mr.  Dryden). — £1  per  cow  for  how  long?- 
For  the  season.  They  usually  reckon  the  valui  ( 
this  bye-product  for  cheese-making,  which  pays  ti 
expense  of  making.  Another  industry  that  has  bee 
attempted  is  that  of  tobacco  cultivation.  This  h' 
been  tried  by  the  Department  in  Ireland  since  1904 
A Flinch,  expert  was  obtained  in  1901  an 
tobacco  was  grown  on  small  plots  in  ten  centra,  an 
the  crops  cured  at  one  of  the  Department’s  fkrm 


The  results  of  these  experiments  showed  that  tobacco  I 
capable  of  being  manufactured  into  a smokiar  k 
mixture  can  be  grown  in  Ireland.  To  inducf  I 
farmers  to  grow  the  crop  on  a commercial  scale  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  on  the  recommends  I 
tion  of  the  Department,  agreed  to  allow  a rebate  of  I 
the  duty  for  a number  of  years,  amounting  to  about  £ 
Is.  per  lb.  to  certain  selected  farmers  who  grow  tobacco  I 
under  technical  advice  supplied  by  the  Department.  £ 
Originally  it  was  for  a period  of  live  years.  Nw  it  [ 
has  been  extended  to  ton  years.  The  rebate  amounts  ■ 
to  about  Is.  per  lb.  It  practically  means  a bonus  of 
Is.  a pound  to  those  persons  who  grow  tobacco  under 
the  technical  advice  supplied  by  the  Department  and 
are  recommended  by  the  Department. 

1887.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  moan  the  duty  on  tobacco 
now  is  altogether  a Customs  duty  - at  present  the  duty 
is  collected  by  the  Customs  Department  ?— The  Inland 
Revenue  or  Customs  at  the  port. 

(Mr.  Gill). — The  duty  on  imported  tobacco  is  col- 
lected by  the  Customs,  but  the  duty  on  tobacco  grown 
in  Ireland  is  collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue.  i 

1888.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  any  duty  for  tobacco  col- 
lected except  by  the  Customs- Department? — That  I 
don’t  know. 

1889.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  duty  on  the 
tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  ? • -Yes,  but  there  is  a rebate. 

1890.  (Mr.  Micks). — I was  thinking  of  the  foreign 
tobacco  coming  in.  It  is  collected  at  the  port  by  the  i 
Customs  ? — Yes. 

1891.  The  Excise,  I suppose,  are  bound  under  the  ! 
law  to  collect  a duty  on  Irish  tobacco  ? — Yes. 

1892.  No  tobacco  had  been  grown  in  Ireland  for  half 
a century  previous  to  these  experiments? — That  is  so. 
The  fanner  will  pay  the  duty  and  sell  the  tobacco  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  then  the  farmer  gets  back  the 
rebate  of  a shilling. 

(Chairman). — Except  fur  this  special  exemption  [ 
there  would  be  a full  Excise  duty  on  tobacco  grown  ia  \ 
Ireland. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  Excise  duty  is  collected  as  a 1 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  rebate  afterwards  made. 

1893.  (Mr.  Dryden). — On  the  raw  material?— Yes.  ; 

1894.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  a hundred  acres  or 
fifty  acres? — A hundred  acres  this  year. 

1895.  The  duty  on  the  hundred  acres  would  be  the  ! 
only  tobacco  duty  collected  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  1 
the  Excise  authorities  as  distinguished  from  the 
Customs  ? — Ch,  yes. 

1896.  (Chairman). — If  there  were  tobacco  grown  in 
England  or  Scotland  it  would  be  collected  in  the  same 
w>ay  by  the  Excise  ?— Quite  so.  The  Department  have 
had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  ex- 
perts for  this  work.  The  year  before  last  we  had  an 
excellent  one,  but  he  was  taken  afterwards  by  the- 
Cape  Government,  and  we  have  now  succeeded  in 
getting  a very  good  one  from  Kentucky,  with  whom 
we  have  made  an  agreement  for  a few  years. 

1897.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a large  growth  of  I 
tobacco  in  the  future  ? — As  long  as  they  get  a shilling  , 
in  the  pound,  tobacco  will  be  grown,  and  grown  plenti-  ■ 
fully  and  at  a profit.  If  I had  nothing  else  to  do 

l would  certainly  grow  tobacco. 


- — . — it  me  unancenor  oi  tne  ex- 

chequer would  allow  that  to  go  on  in  the  same  way 
that  he  does  for  the  10(3  acres,  who  would  be  injured 
in  this  country  by  it,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?-I 
b ^ t suppose  anayone  would  be  seriously  injured. 
Kut  there  is  no  reason  to  give  a bounty  on  tobacco. 
iou  should  not  give  it  on  wheat,  which  is  much  more 

io™P^P°se\  That  is  my  personal  view. 

1899.  There  is  no  duty  on  wheat  ? — Not  at  present, 

1900.  (Chairman).-!  don’t  think  we  will  touch 
“ihe  experiments  so  far  have  not  shows 

that  it  could  be  grown  profitably  without  the  rebate. 
It  is  possable,  however,  as  we  get  on,  and  are  able  to 
do  it  more  economically  and  understand  it  better  we 
may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  it  can  be  grown  profitably 
as  long  as  you  get  the  shilling  per  pound. 

1901.  (Mr.  Micks). — So  long  as  the  Exchequer  does 
not  get  the  shilling  a pound  from  the  grower  ?-The 
tarmer  grows  his  tobacco,  pays  his  duty,  sells,  the  to- 
bacco to  the  manufacturer,  and  gets  the  shilling  back. 

190|-  (*£•  Drown). — What  is  the  total  duty  per 
Three  shillings,  I think,  but  it  varies  a 
Utile.  The  Department  have  also  erected  at  very  con- 
siderable expense  three  curing  barns,  where  the  tobacco 
0311  ^ Pr°Per,y  cured  under  expert  advice.  That  is 
one  of  the  drawbacks  to  growing  it.  You  require  very 
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extended  accommodation  for.  drying  and  curing.  I 
am  not  in  a position  to  say  exactly  what  it  costs  per 
acre,  because  that  will  depend  very  largely  on  whether 
there  are  any  old  buildings  that  can  be  converted  into 
drying  houses.  In  the  three  instances  where  the 
largest  quantities  are  grown,  the  Department  have 
provided  these  barns  free  of  expense,  but  they  do  not 
intend  to  provide  any  further.  They  think  three  is 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  process. 

1903.  Did  you  mention  the  cost  of  the  barns? — I 
did  not,  but  if  you  make  a completely  new  barn  it 
will  cost  £1,000  for  about  ten  acres. 

1904.  (Chairman). — Does  not  that  include  heating 
apparatus  ? — Yes. 

1905.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  to  the  quality  of  the  to- 
bacco?—I think  I have  a cigar  upstairs  of  the  1901 
crop,  but  you  can  buy  a large  quantity  of  the 
cigarettes  in  Lalor’s,  of  Nassau-street.  The  cigars  are 
not  manufactured  now. 

1906.  What  grade  tobacco  , is  it— what  foreign  to- 
bacco does  it  compare  with  ?— The  American  tobaccos 
and  Continental  tobaccos  are  always  blended,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say  that  it  compares  with  any  par- 
ticular tobacco.  It  makes  very  good  plug. 

1907.  In  Belgium  the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  smoked 
by  a good  many  people  is  the  tobacco  they  grow— is  it 
of  that  character?— I am  not  very  sure  there  is  not 
some  American  blended  with  that.  In  France  there 
is.  I am  not  sure  of  Belgium.  As  regards  the  quality, 
if  I might  be  allowed  I would  prefer  to  submit 
samples.  If  one  speaks  in  its  favour  or  disfavour  the 
consequences  in  either  case  might  sometimes  lead  to 
differences  of  opinion. 

1908.  What  price  do  they  get  for  it  as  compared 
with  imported  tobacco  ? — The  Department  got  twopence 
half-penny  and  threepence  per  pound,  and  as  high  as 
fivepence  per  pound. 

1909.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  did  go  to  sixpence  ? — It 
might  for  certain  lots.  Of  course  it  is  graded  into  a 
great  number  of  qualities.  Some  are  good  for  cigar 
wrappers.  In  Ireland  we  grow  great  big  fine  leaves,  and 
they  are  not  unsuited  for  the  outside  leaves  of  cigars. 
This  year  we  are  laying  down  .a  great  number  of  ex- 
perimental plots,  trying  different  varieties  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  and  we  have  had  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  this  on  which  are  represented  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  in  Ireland,  and  they  will 
also  be  able  to  give  us  6ome  valuable  information  in 
a few  years  with  regard  to  its  quality. 

!910.  (Chairman). — I suppose  you  hardly  look  for- 
ward to  doing  this  on  a large  scale  ?— This  is  merely 
•an  experiment.  Our  business  is  to  teach  the  methods 
of  cultivation. 

1911.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  leave  the  question  of  the 
«>ale  altogether  to  public  pressure  on  the  Inland 
.Revenue?— Yes.  We  have  to  get  authority  from  the 
inland  Revenue  before  we  allow  any  farmer  to  grow 

1912.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  never  could  be  cultivated 
on  a large  scale  unless  there  is  some  certainty  as  to 
the  future? — That  is  the  reason,  I believe,  the  period 
was  extended.  It  would  never  pay  a man  to  erect  a 
large  plant  for  a short  period. 

1913.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  real  point  is  that  your  ex- 

perunent  so  far  has  been  directed  to  showing  what 
qualities  of  tobacco  can  be  produced,  and  at  what  cost, 
so  that  when  you  feel  you  have  reached  the  top  quality 
that  can  be  produced  in  quantity  the  object  you  set 
hetore  yourselves  of  showing  how  far  it  was  possible  to 
W°n  in  Ireland,  even  if  there  were  no  rebate, 

will  have  been  accomplished ; but  I gather  that  you 
have  not  yet  satisfied  yourselves  that  you  have  reached  • 
the  best  production  ?— Oh,  no. 

, ou  are  trying  to  improve  the  type  of 
material  you  are  producing  and  so  on? — That  is 
quite  so. 

1915.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  an 
experiment  uncompleted  ? — Quite  so. 

(Chairman).— Is  there  any  special  character 
f wr  J'e<IUI.red  for  tobacco  growing  ? — Yes.  The  soil 
°f  Wexford  is  supposed  to  specially  suit  it.  It  is  not 
a very  heavy  soil.  For  example,  the  soil  at  the  farm 
t Wasnevin  is  not  suited  to  tobacco-growing,  though 
'Joionel  Everard  has  grown  it  successfully  on  pretty 
heavy  soil.  You  will  have  the  minutes  of  the  Ad- 
isory  Committee  on  this  subject  before  you  'to-mor- 
t "'le.  attention  of  the  Department  with  regard 
. utilisation  of  peat  has  been  directed  to  two 
aspects  of  the  question,  viz.,  the  manufacture 
fuel  and  the  manufacture  of  peat  moss 


, -Continental  methods  have  been  carefully  June  1, . 190G . 
studied  and  reported  upon,  and  such  new  methods  of  — 
improvement  on  existing  Irish  methods  as  appeared  to  ProfesBor  Jv 
the  Department  to  be  advantageous,  have  been  or  will  Campbell, 
be  demonstrated.  More  than  one  Continental  expert 
has  been  employed  to  examine  Irish  bogs,  and  acting 
on  their  advice  the  Department  rented  a bog  in  the 
centre  of  Ireland  two  or  three  years  ago,  where  they 
erected  peat  fuel  machinery  and  demonstrated  the  pro- 
cess  of  fuel-making  as  practised  in  North  Germany 
and  Holland.  The  success  of  this  experiment  has  at- 
tracted private  capital  to  the  concern,  and  the  De- 
partment had  undertaken  to  sell  the  machinery  to  the 
company  as  well  as  the  bog,  of  which  they  had  the 
optaon  of  purchase.  Many  difficulties  have,  however, 
to  be  overcome,  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  Department  to  buy  the  land,  and  sell  it  to  the 
company  on  easy  terms,  such  as  Land  Act  terms.  We 
are  at  present  engaged  in  negotiations  on  that  sub- 
ifct-  A samilar  experiment  has  been  started  at 
Oastleconnell,  County  Limerick,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  fuel  machinery,  we  also  hope  to  show  the  Con- 
tinental system  of  litter-makiing.  Peat  moss  litter  is 
made  in  Ireland  already,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  I believe  there  is  not  any  inherent  de- 
fect in  the  turf  itself,  but  the  machinery  is  not  up  to 
the  class  used  on  the  Continent,  and  we  are  equipping 
a factory  with  a regular  set  of  machinery  in  order 
that  we  may  show  the  methods  practised  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  we  hope  that  the  result  will  be  to  produce 
an  improvement  on  the  .litter  produced  in  Ireland.  At 
our  own  farms  we  buy  a very  large  quantity  of  litter, 
and  none  of  the  managers  would  buy  Irish  litter  if 
they  were  not  compelled  to.  They  say  that  it  is  ’not 
sufficiently  well  broken  up,  and  they  have  complained 
that  some  of  it,  when  it  gets  into  a muddy  condition, 
is  not  sufficiently  absorbent.  Considerable  quantities 
of  latter  are  being  made,  but  large  quantities  are 
coming  into  the  country,  and  if  we  could  succeed  in 
making  it  in  Ireland  it  would  be  very  much  to  our 
advantage. 

19*7-  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  litter  made  use  of  after- 
wards for  manure  ? — Oh,  yes,  where  used  out  in  stables- 
or  oowhouses. 

1918.  It  is  not  as  good  as  straw  manure? — That  is', 
a matter  of  opinion.  It  depends  very  much  on  the- 
crop  you  are  going  to  apply  it  to.  Straw  manure  is. 
more  associated  with  cattle  and  litter  with  horses. 

And  cattle  manure,  more  particularly  when  the  cattle- 
are  being  fattened,  is  a very  valuable  manure,  what- 
ever the  basis  is,  and  that  often  gives  one  the  idea . 
perhaps  that  straw  manure  is  better,  but,  apart  from 
.the  fertilising  effect  that  the  straw  does  give  to  the 
manure,  which  is  not  very  great,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  better,  and  -the  peat  moss  certainly 
is  far  more  absorbent  than  the  straw. 

1919.  And  the  peat  might  give  off  more  readily  too? 

— un,  no ; on  the  contrary  it  is  very  retentive. 

1920  (Mr  _ Ogilvie). — You  are  prepared  to  hand 
over  the  working  of  peat  litter  to  a company,  but  you 
are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  machinery  that  is  em- 
ployed in  it  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be?— This  is 
machinery  we  have  imported  from  Germany;  we- 
brought  over  _ this  as  a specimen  or  sample  of 
machinery  which  is  working  very  effectively  in  Ger- 
many and  we  expect  when  we  erect  it  in  Ireland  we 
shall  be  able  to  turn  out  as  good  a product  as  they 
do.  You  put  the  litter  through  certain  teasers.  That 
‘“  where  we  want  to  improve  the  method. 

1921.  The  teasing  machinery  is  your  own  at 
present  ? — Yes. 

1922.  Is  that  what  you  are  purporting  to  sell  * 

Yes  when  we  have  illustrated  the  process.  It  is  being 
erected  at  this  moment.  5 

1923.  With  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  make 
a better  article  ? — Yes,  and  to  show  others  who  are 
engaged  in  the  industry  that  this  particular  type  of 
machinery  is  the  best. 

1924.  But  you  have  not  yet  satisfied  yourself  that 
you  have  got  a proper  type  of,  machinery  ?— No. 

1925.  And  you  would  not  sell  it -until  you  had?— 

No.  At  least  we  would  not  until  someone  with  capital 
came  forward  and  said  he  was  satisfied  to  take  it 
The  next  item  is  the  improvement  in  creamery  man- 
agement. That  fs  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  work 
which  I think  I showed  you  in  my  little  diagram 
has  now  being  fairly  well  organised,  and  is  going  on 
regularly  year  after  year  without  very  much  change. 

There  are  in  Ireland  many  hundreds  of  creameries 
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which  are  either  co-operative,  joint  stock,  or  pro- 
prietary concerns.  The  creamery  system  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  somewhat 
strange  plea  that  it  reduces  labour  at  the  farm,  and 
that  it  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  young  stock. 
With  the  latter  I shall  deal  presently,  and  as  to  the 
former  I do  not  think  I need  discuss  the  general 
utility  of  creameries.  They  are  now  an  institution  in 
the  country,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  These  creameries  are  by  no  means  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Many  of  them  do  not  compare  at  all 
favourably  with  those  that  I have  seen  in  other 
countries.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if 
the  milk  were  supplied  and  handled  at  the  creamery 
under  proper  conditions  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  could  turn  out  a more  marketable  com- 
modity. Nevertheless,  while  some  of  the  Irish  butter 
is  excellent,  and  commands  a high  price,  a great  por- 
tion is  often  far  from  what  it  could  be.  The  man- 
agers of  the  creameries  are,  no  doubt,  often  blamed 
for  this  state  of  things,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  them 
to  say  that  they  have  had  little  opportunity  so  far 
of  receiving  a good  practical  or  technical  training ; 
they  are  badly  paid,  the  equipment  provided  for  them 
is  very  often  defective,  and  the  milk  supplied  in  a 
very  unclean  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  for 
which  the  manager  has  seldom  a remedy,  seeing  that 
the  supplier  is  oftentimes  his  master.  Further,  as 
the  milk  is  nearly  all  produced  in  summer  the  man- 
ager loses  has  customers  in  winter,  during  which  the 
creamery  is  often  closed.  The  Department  have  no 
power  to  oompel  the  farmers  to  supply  milk  in  winter, 
or  to  supply  clean  milk ; neither  have  they  any  power 
to  compel  owners  of  creameries  to  provide  better 
equipment,  but  they  have  taken  steps  which  are  cal- 
culated to  effect  a great  improvement  in  this  impor- 
tant industry,  and  these  have  been  now  embodied  in 
a general  scheme,  a copy  of  which  I beg  to  submit 
as  evidence.  This  scheme,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
for  the  present  year  a sum  of  about  £4,000,  the 
■amount  voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board,  comprises 
(o)  inspection  and  registration  of  creameries  and 
auxiliaries  ; (b)  supervision  by  visiting  instructors  ; 

winter  courses  in  dairy  technology  for  managers  ; 
(a)  an  annual  examination  for  creamery  managers’ 
cerfeficates,  and  (e)  surprise  butter  competitions.  I 
shall  briefly  refer  te  each  of  these  heads  in  the  order 
given.  Inspection  and  Registration.— Two  in- 
spectors are  employed  on  this  work.  The  owners 
of  all  creameries  are  invited  to  apply  to  the 
Department  to  have  their  management  recognised 
as  efficient,  and  as  suitable  for  the  training  of  pupils. 

„ JLv!SU  tf0f  lnsPection  the  Department  publish 
a register  of  well-managed  creameries,  and  most  maji- 
f it+ambJ  k1C>Uf  ,tc°„hav0  fche?r  oreameries  included ' 
™ Jr*  • 150  creameries  offer  their  manage- 

ment for  inspection  and  registration,  and  the  De- 
^airtment  s inspectors  are  instructed  to  examine  into 
Tvrf  S’  , bo°k'i;ee'P11ig.  buildings,  equipment, 
and  suitability  for  training  pupils.  A list  of  registered 
creameries  for  last  year  will  & found  on  JaftS to 
28  of  the  printed  scheme  which  has  been  handed  in 
4 ‘.agram  (Produced)  illustrates  the  number  of 
' cre^res  worked  annually.  The  very  great  increase 

- !“*.  *>>.»*  the  De- 

partment and  the  Irish  Agntoultaral  Orjranizalion 
"K*8?  “ ttls  »<”*.  but  at  that  point 
tool.ol'ar»  °f  the  whole  wori/Xd 
*£e  cr®a™?ra«i-  which  accounts  for  the  great 
to  the  fcwo  instore  alreadv. 
Wr  •eli°L  he  •DePartment  als°  employ  four  travel 
i”  .dairyinK<  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
periodacaUy  and  in  rotation,  the  creLieries  wHch 
apply  for  their  services  for  the  purpose  of  'giving  terfT 
meal  advice  on  all  the  operation  conn®  Sh 
■creamery  management.  Altogether  320  creSj3 
tLPr^f  .,0n  the  list  of  bhose  visited  bv  the  Sruc 
+81  these  166  are  entered  for  r2K- 

tors’  special  courses  of  instruction  Tbn  n„1Dstruc‘ 
at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  OlaJL  ?ram,me 

S’CwrHS 


the  running  of  a creamery  requires  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  of  machinery,  both  the  plant  as  well  as  the  1 
running  of  the  engines  and  the  pasteurising  plant  f 
Last  year  thirty  men  attended  this  course,  which  * 
lasted  four  weeks.  During  this  time  the  Department  [ 
paid  their  expenses  to  and  from  Dublin,  a main.  j 
tenance  allowance  of  £3  when  in  attendance  at  the  f 
course,  and  provided  the  instruction  free.  The  pro.  i 
vision  of  a special  school  for  the  instruction  of  | 
creamery  managers  has  often  been  under  the  considers  f 
tion  of  the  Department.  Such  a school,  however,  would  f 
necessitate  the  running  of  a creamery  by  the  Depart-  ' 
ment,  a class  of  work  which  it  is  not  desirable  should 
be  Undertaken  by  a Government  Department.  I an 
giving  you  my  own  view  there.  There  is  such  a large 
annual  demand  for  apprentices  that  it  would  require 
a huge  creamery  to  accommodate  them  all  if  they 
were  to  receive  training  in  the  working  of  the 
machinery  and  in  business  management.  Again,  there 
has  been  such  a demand  for  agricultural  teachers  that 
the  Department’s  scientific  staff  have  had  more  than 
they  could  properly  accomplish  in  the  training  of 
teaohers  of  purely  agricultural  subjects.  Finally,  fche 
Department  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  of 
training  creamery  man  age  re  is  the  system  under  which 
young  men  are  taken  for  the  purpose  by  the  best- 
equipped  creameries,  and  taught  their  business  by 
managers  who  have  already  had  a good  technical 
training.  A few  such  creameries  have  already 
adopted  this  plan,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  ambition  t 
■of  every  creamery  manager  to  have  his  creamery  t 
sufficiently  well  managed  as  to  become  practically  a i 
school.  In  that  way  you  would  have  a large  numbet  1 
of  creameries  turning  out  trained  apprentices,  and 
you  would  give  an  inducement  to  the  creamery  man- 
agers to  be  something  more  than  mere  makers  of 
butter.  ; 


1926.  (Air.  Dnjilnn).-  -He  would  make  a charge  in 
that  case?-— Quite  so.  They  might  make  a charge  or 
get  apprentices  in  free  instead  of  employing  paid 
hands.  I may  say,  however,  while  that  is  the  view 
that  we  have  taken  so  far,  the  Department  retain  an 
open  mind  on  the  subject,  and  if  we  had  sufficient 
staff  and  could  give  the  matter  proper  attention,  and 
it  w.as  shown  to  us  that  such  a school  could  better 
meet  the  requirements,  T am  sure  the  Agricultural 
Board  would  be  willing  to  vote  funds  for  such  an 
establishment. 

1927.  We  have  three  or  four  of  these  training  schools 
in  Ontario  ? — Yes,  but  you  teach  cheese-making  there. 
That  would  require  a school.  Tt  is  such  a highly 
technical  subject.  Another  section  of  that  scheme  is 
the  creamery  managers’  certificate.  In  order  to  en- 
courage private  study  among  managers,  and  to  eet  a 
standard  at  which  they  might  aim,  the  Department 
a*™ally  hold. an  examination,  the  syllabus  of  which 
W/!u-  *ound  in,  the  scheme  submitted.  At  the  result 
of  this  examination  a provisional  certificate  is  awarded 
to  those  who  succeed  in  attaining  a certain  standard. 
A full  creamery  manager’s  certificate  is  awarded  to 
successful  candidates  who  during  the  season  imme- 
diately preceding  the  examination,  have  managed 
registered  creameries  which  can  be  obtained  by  the 
holder  of  a provisional  certificate  when  he  has 
managed  a creamery  for  a period  of  twelve  months 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department.  The  full  certi- 
ficates are  renewable  annually  provided  the  holders 
continue  to  manage  their  creameries  to  the  satisfaction 
or  the  Department.  He  cannot  get  a certificate  merely 

mus*'  manage  a creamery  as  well.  Now 
e next  is  the  surprise  butter  competitions.  The  ob- 
jects ot  these  competitions  are  to  induce  creamery 
anagers,  as  well  as  the  dairymaid  in  the  creameries, 
K?,+f»Ve  6j€ry  attention  to  the  details  of  packing  the 
utter  and  particularly  to  absolute  cleanliness  in  every 
K the  work.  The  competitions  are  conducted  in 
, i«  °'yinS  manner : On  not  more  than  eight,  and 
I,  five’,  occasions  during  the  season  the  De- 
E,aoi?ent  forward  without  notice  a telegram  to  each 
vm^er  ent!jred  for  competition  requesting  him  to 
° ttn  Dublin  a box  or  packet  of  butter 

mi  K lS- d on  ,wkich  the  telegram  is  despatched. 

15  f°U¥d  in  a sfcore  in  Dublin,  and  four 
i).  ^ ^ of  whom  are  usually  representatives  of 

T1  i3  , Pa\  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  from 
mvited  to  examine  the  butter  and  award 
L a 3Pecified  scale  of  points.  One  of  these 

C0UrfeI  13  *°  §et  over  large  butter  merchants 
quallty  0f  our  products^  In  that  way  we 
wJ  tft!  fVery-SU,ccessful-  We  always  try  to  vary. 
6 take  four  J udges  from  London,  Newcastle,  and 
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Glasgow,  and  wherever  there  is  a large  consumption 
of  butter,  and  they  have  been  good  enough  to  come  so 
far  without  any  fee,  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

1928.  (Mr.  Micks). — Getting  their  expenses  merely  ? 

Yes,  The  Department  award  £2  each  to  the  first 

prize  iots,  and  £1  each  to  the  second  prize  lots.  The 
butter  is  sold  after  the  competition.  The  creameries 
aTe  paid  for  the  butter  at  the  current  market  rates  for 
the  various  classes  of  butter  as  determined  by  the 
judges.  To  the  dairymaid  who  made  each  first  prize 
lot  of  butter  a sum  of  10s.  is  also  awarded.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  the  manager  obtaining  the  highest 
number  of  prizes  is  awarded  £10,  the  second  £6,  and 
the  third  £4.  To  these  competitions  the  Department 
bring  a large  number  of  creamery  managers  in  order 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  com- 
paring the  various  butters  submitted  for  competition, 
the  Department  paying  their  expenses  in  all  cases. 
Advantage  is  also  taken  of  these  competitions  to 
ascertain  by  analysis  the  quality  of  the  butter  from 
the  various  districts.  Other  forms  of  improving 
creameries : In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Depart- 
ment assist  creamery  management  in  the  following 
ways  : By  undertaking  investigations  into  the  methods 
of  improving  buitter-making.  This  is  usually  carried 
on  by  their  inspectors  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
leading  creamery  managers.  Furnishing  copies  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  buildings  and  machinery. 
When  a person  is  going  to  start  a creamery  he  usually 
comes  to  the  Department  for  plans  and  advice,  and 
we  have  these  plans  prepared  for  them  ( shows  speci- 
men). All  these  are  prepared  by  our  own  officers. 
We  further  undertake  experiments  and  investigations 
into  the  disposal  of  creamery  sewage.  These  investiga- 
tions have  mostly  taken  the  form  of  the  application 
of  the  septic  tank  system  for  the  disposal  of  creamery 
sewage. 

1929.  There  were  a great  many  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  owing  to  this  sewage? — There  have  been  out- 
breaks. I don’t  know  whether  they  have  been  specially 
traced  to  the  sewage  or  the  milk  coming  in  from 
dairies  where  the  disease  exists.  For  a time  the  De- 
partment encouraged  the  erection  of  pasteurising  plant 
in  many  of  the  creameries  by  giving  loans  for  that 
purpose. 

1930.  With  the  view  of  making  the  separated  milk 

innocuous  ? — Yes.  Investigations  as  to  the  best  kind 

of  butter  packages  have  also  been  undertaken.  We 
have  held  conferences  in  this  room  with  butter  box 
makers,  and  butter  has  been  packed  in  experimental 
boxes  and  sent  to  London  and  taken  back  again  and 
examined  by  the  creamery  managers,  all  that  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  kind  of  package  that  will 
stand  the  transit,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  we  want  to 
get  a uniform  package  so  that  the  Irish  creamery 
butter  won’t  be  sent  in  a variety  of  packages.  We 
even  contemplate  giving  some  sort  of  a brand  to  the 
boxmaker  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  butter  will 
reach  the  market  in  proper  condition.  Investigations 
are  also  being  made  as  to  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of 
bacteria  in  the  ripening  of  cream,  a system  that  has 
been  practised  for  a long  time  in  Denmark  and  other 
countries  as  well,  and  might  possibly  be  introduced 
into  this  country  with  good  results.  Closely  associated 
with  the  creamery  work  is  the  question  of  rearing 
calves.  You  remember  I said  that  the  creameries 
were  blamed  for  causing  great  deterioration  in  the 
store  stock.  Of  course  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
separation  of  milk  in  the  creamery  deprives  it  of  more 
fat  than  the  older  system  of  hand-skimming,  but  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  replace  that  with  artificial  fats  which 
can  be  had  in  the  market  in  the  form  of  various 
meals  and  cakes,  and  in  order  to  encourage  that  sort 
of  thing  the  Department  made  these  experiments.  At 
the  Cork  Exhibition  we  had  calf-feeding  experiments. 
That  went  on  the  whole  time  the  exhibition  was 
opened,  and  since  then  they  have  been  carried  on  at 
some  of  our  farms.  Another  class  of  work  which  I 
included  under  the  head  outbreak  of  disease  in  ani- 
mals I must  here  refer  to.  I don’t  refer  to  diseases 
which  come  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  but 
diseases  such  as  white  scour  in  calves,  wasting  in 
young  cattle,  diphtheria  in  calves,  abortion  in  cattle, 
red  water  and  so  on.  The  principal  investigation 
which  has  so  far  been  made  in  this  direction  was  in 
connection  with  the  white  scour  in  Limerick,  where 
it  was  held  the  creameries  were  doing  the  most  dam- 
age, and  to  them  was  attributed  the  death-rate  which 
we  found  on  examination  to  be  extraordinarily  high. 


I myself  went  round  and  found  an  enormous  death- 
rate  in  young  calves.  I will  refer  to  the  farm  which 
the  Department  themselves  took  directly  in  hands. 
The  year  before  that  farm  had  eighty-four  calves  born 
and  lost  61,  and  when  we  took  over  the  farm  there 
were  nineteen  calves  born  that  year  and  eighteen  had 
died,  and  the  nineteenth  one  did  die,  and  the  result 
of  our  investigation  was  that  we  applied  methods 
which  resulted  in  not  a single  calf  dying  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

1931.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  had  any  connection 
with  that  farm  since  ? — It  is  in  our  hands  yet. 

1932.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  not  now  making  cheese 
there? — Oh,  yes.  The  outbreak  was  so  serious  that 
'the  Department  undertook  to  make  a special  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  and  for  the  purpose  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  kind  offer  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  place  the  services  of  the  late  Professor 
Nocard,  of  Paris,  at  their  disposal.  They  equipped  a 
laboratory  for  him  at  Limerick  where,  assisted  by  a 
large  staff  of  experts,  he  carried  out  investigations  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

1933.  (Mr.  Micks). — •Was  he  specially  employed  in 
France  in  connection  with  cattle  disease  ? — He  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  veterinary  surgeons  in  Europe. 

1934.  Was  he  a bacteriologist  or  a specialist  for 
cattle? — He  was  a veterinarian.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  veterinary  college  at  Alfort,  near  Paris.  The 
result  showed  that  the  disease  which  had  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  the  creameries,  was  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  a micro-organism,  which  is  found  about 
unclean  premises  and  enters  the  circulation  system  of 
the  calf  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  Department  also 
rented  a farm,  to  which  I have  already  referred  as 
the  cheese  farm,  where  they  have  since  employed  Pro- 
fessor Nocard’s  recommendations  with  the  very  best 
results.  We  took  over  the  farm  in  the  middle  of  the 
season,  when  eighteen  out  of  the  nineteen  calves  had 
died,  and  after  that  I think  twenty  were  bom  and  we 
did  not  lose  one.  In  subsequent  years  we  have  had 
some  losses,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  say  that  they  were 
not  due  to  natural  causes. 

1935.  Apparently  from  the  same  cause  ? — Yes.  Our 
manager  thinks  they  presented  the  same  symptoms. 

1936.  It  may  have  been  from  a little  neglect  in  at- 
tending to  the  animals  ? — I have  a reason  for  it,  and 
that  is  that  we  had  been  buying  cattle  in  from  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  farms  are  not  clean.  How- 
ever, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  disease  on  that 
farm  is  entirely  stopped,  and  several  of  our  neigh- 
bours, who  formerly  had  no  calves,  axe  now  able  to 
rear  calves.  I have  been  making  investigations  this 
year  as  to  how  the  other  farms  are  getting  on,  and  I 
asked  for  a report  to  be  sent  to  me.  It  only  came 
into  my  hands  this  moment,  and  I have  not  had  time 
to  digest  it  to  see  how  far  the  work  of  these  investiga- 
tions has  been  successful  in  other  parts.  We  have  not 
this  year  kept  calves.  We  have  sold  them  quite 
young,  and  sold  them  for  a reason  which  ought  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  agriculturalists,  namely,  our  man- 
ager says  .that  by  rearing  calves  he  loses  more  than 
£50  a year.  It  is  rather  a commentary  on  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  in  Ireland  will  do  anything  to  rear 
calves,  but  he  has  convinced  me  that  he  loses  very 
substantially  every  year  by  rearing  calves,  and  that 
dairying  pays  him  better.  Putting  on  a full  stock 
of  cows  and  turning  all  his  grass  into  milk  pays  him 
better  than  rearing  calves. 

1937.  Where  do  the  calves  go  ?— We  are  selling  them 
to  the  neighbours. 

1938.  They  are  brought  up  then  as  home  calves?— 
They  are.  Our  manager  insists  that  year  after  year 
he  cannot  show  the  best  returns  with  them. 

1939.  He  is  going  in  for  the  boarding-out  system  ? — 
No,  he  sells  them  out  and  out 

1940.  (Chairman). — It  would  really  pay  better  to 
knock  the  calves  on  the  head  ?— He  says  so.  We  get 
twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings  for  them.  If  we  fed 
them  all  the  winter  and  sold  them  next  spring  we 
would  only  get  £5  at  the  best. 

1941.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  I was  thinking  about  is 
how  it  would  pay  the  men  who  buy  the  calves?— It 
does  not  pay  them. 

1942.  (Chairman). — You  take  advantage  of.  the 
weakness  of  the  Irish  farmer  ? — The  Irish  farmer,  par- 
ticularly in  some  parts,  is  wedded  to  the  system  of 
store  cattle,  and  likes  to  deal  in  them. 

1943.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — He  cannot  make  as  much  of 

the  milk  as  you  can? — There  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not.  • 
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1944.  Just  now- he -cannot,  and,  therefore,  it  pays 
him  better  to. rear  your  calves? — That  is  his.  system.  I 
only  mention  it  as  showing  we  are  rather  dependent 
on  the  store  cattle. 

1945.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  would  you  do  with  the 

calves? — Make  veal  of  them.  _ 

1946.  Then  how  would  you  continue  the  species  ? — I 
can  answer  that  by  telling  you  what  they  do  in  cheese- 
making countries.  They  keep  a few  of  the  best  female 
calves. 

1947.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  use  does  he  make  of  the 
bye-products?: — He  feeds. pigs. 

1948.  Instead  of  calves  he  has  pigs  ? — Yes. 

1949.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  the  feeding  of  the  pigs  more 
profitable  by  £50  a year  than  the  feeding  of  the 
calves  ? — Making  your  milk  into  cheese,  and  feeding 
the  pigs  on  the  bye-product  he  maintains  is  more  than 
£50  a year  better. 

1950.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  cows  does  the  £50 
a year  mean  ? — On  that  farm  there  is  about  forty  head 
of  cows. 

1951.  That  is  nearly  a pound  a head? — He  would 
say  it  is  far  more  than  that,  but  I am  convinced  of 
that,  and  you  can  see  what  happens  is  this.  If  he 
does  not  require  the  grass  of  these  calves  to  feed  them 
next  winter  he  can  keep  far  more  cows.  The  food 
•that  would  go  to  these  calves  goes  to  feed  extra  cows, 
and  therefore  instead  of  keeping  forty  cows  and  the 
calves  he  will  probably  keep  fifty  without  any  calves. 

1952.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). --Taking  the  country  as  a whole 

it  would  not  follow  that  that  process  would  be  the 
most  suitable  one  for  all  the  districts.  There  may  be 
districts  in  which  it  would  pay  to  rear  calves?— Oh, 
yes.  A serious  outbreak  of  a somewhat  similar  char- 
acter occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  County  Wexford, 
and  exists  there  yet,  and  was  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  Department  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Board  voted  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  equipment  of  a cattle  infirmary  in 
the  county,  and  for  the  placing  of  a highly-quali- 
fied veterinary  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  investigations. 
These  investigations  are  at  present  in  progress,  and 
the  results  yielded  so  far  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  We  now  carry  them  on  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  in  Dublin.  The  Depart- 
ment have  given  £20,000  to  the  veterinary  college. 
Other  outbreaks  of  disease  into  which  I need  not  go 
at  length  are  those  of  abortion,  which  is  a very  serious 
matter  for  owners  of  stock  in  the  country 

1953.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  worst  thing  in  any 
country? — Black  leg,  red  water.  For  all  these  we 
have . done  a great  deal.  We  practically  keep  a 
veterinary  surgeon  doing  nothing  else  but  going  round 
demonstrating  methods  of  preventing  these  diseases, 
and  where  possible,  of  course,  he  makes  investigations, 
or  has  the  materials  sent  to  the  Department  to  be  in- 
vestigated. In  some  cases  we  employ  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  to  undertake  the  actual  work  of  in- 
vestigation in  special  cases  which  he  may  discover  and 
report.  I omitted,  I see,  to  say  something  about  the 
flax  industry.  I mentioned  that  the  County  Com- 
mittees distribute  a certain  amount  of  money  in 
various  ways  for  the  improvement  of  flax  cultivation. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  Department 
from  these  offices.  For  example,  we  have  a very"  large 
series  of  experiments  in  the  manuring  of  flax,  a sub- 
ject as  to  which  correct  information  is  very  badly 
needed.  Unlike  the  ordinary  crops  on  the  farm,  root 
crops  and  com  crops,  very  little  was  known  as  to  the 
manuring  of  this  crop,  and  our  investigations  have 
brought  out  rather  interesting  results,  results  that  I 
personally  was  not  prepared  for.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  tests  between  the  Continental  and  Irish  sys- 
tems of  scutching  flax,  to  which  I made  reference,  the 
Department  erected  a Courtrai  mill  in  premises  near 
Coleraine  in  1902.  In  addition  to  -the  primary  pur- 
pose for  which  this  mill  was  provided,  it  served  for 
the  scutching  of  the  produce  from  the  field  trials.  The 
Department  were,  therefore,  enabled  to  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  the  handling  of  the  straw  subse- 
quent to  retting.  It  was  represented  to  the  Depart- 
ment m 1900  that  sowing  seed  of  a rather  inferior 
quahty  was  being  used  in  Ireland  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Continental  growers  bought  up  the  choicest  seed 
early  m the  winter,  long  before  Dutch  and  Russian 
merchants  received  inquiries  from  Irish  buyers,  and 
also  that  seeds  from  selected  plants  are  being  made. 
The  Department  accordingly  arranged  to  purchase  100 
bags  of  the  best  seed  themselves,  100  bags  one  year  and 
400  another  year,  and  this  was  distributed  in  small 


quantities  at  cost  price  among  the  flax  growers  to  test 
against  the  seed  bought  locally  in  Ireland,  and  also  to 
show  them  really  what  good  seed  was.  The  Depart, 
ment  have  continued  since  to  purchase  small  quanti- 
ties, and  to  use  the  seed  for  paying  prizes  which  they 
give  at  the  flax  shows;  Instead  of  giving  money  they 
give  seed.  Inquiries  have  also  been  annually  made 
on  the  Continent  as  to  the  flax  seed  market.  Leaflets 
are  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  growers.  We  make 
inquiries  in  Riga  and  other  districts  for  accurate  in- 
formation  as  to  the  quality  of  the  crop.  In  fact  we 
go  as  far  as  to  recommend  the  specific  brand  of  seed 
to  buy,  a somewhat  dangerous  thing  to  do ; but  the 
fanners  say  that  we  have  better  means  of  getting  in. 
formation  than  they  have,  and  we  boldly  do  it,  but  it 
is  attended  wih  risk,  as  wo  might  find  an  error  had 
been  made  in  the  samples  with  which  we  were  work- 
ing. So  far  we  have  been  successful  in  our  recom- 
mendations. Attention  has  also  been  direoted  as  to 
the  drying  of  flax  straw  and  the  saving  of  Irish  seed 
for  sowing  purposes.  During  the  present  session  trials 
of  Irish  seed  from  selected  crops  have  been  made.  In 
Ireland,  unlike  what  is  done  on  the  Continent,  the 
flax  seed  itself  is  all  lost.  The  crop  is  pulled  when  it 
is  in  a half  ripe  condition,  and  put  into  a bog-hole 
until  it  as  partially  retted.  They  don’t  take  off  the 
seed. 

1954.  (Mr.  Micks). — Which  is  not  ripe  ?— Which  is 
not  ripe ; but  it  would  bo  most  excellent  feeding  for 
calves  if  it  could  be  saved,  and  the  reason  that  is 
given  for  it  is  owing  to  the  labour  difficulty.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  have  shown  it  is  quite  possible  to  dry 
the  straw,  and  thresh  the  seed  anu  make  use  of  it,  but 
I am  bound  to  say  the  yield  of  seed  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

1955.  In  that  immature  condition  ? — It  is  not  so 
much  that,  but  there  are  really  two  plants,  a branch- 
ing plant  which  is  used  for  seed  in  Russia — linseed 
oil  is  the  product — then  there  is  the  other  single  stem 
with  fibre.  That  is  the  one  on  which  we  work,  so 
that  the  yield  can  only  be  expected  to  be  small.  Then 
it  has  been  urged  on  the  Department  that  the  system 
of  retting  at  present  in  vogue  should  be  entirely 
altered.  We  have  from  time  to  time  sent  parties  of 
farmers  to  the  Continent,  and  we  cannot  undertake 
work  of  a similar  character  here.  We  have  no  such 
rivers  as  the  Lys  at  Courtrai,  and  if  we  had  the 
fishery  laws  would  prevent  anything  of  the  kind. 

1956.  Is  it  more  than  a canal— -it  is  very  slug- 
gish?— Yes,  it  moves  quite  slowly.  It  has  accordingly 
been  represented  to  the  Department  that  an  artificial 
system  of  retting,  whereby  you  could  control  the  quan- 
tity of  the  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  if  re- 
quired, would  be  successful,  and  the  Department, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  I must  say,  gave  a grant  to  the 
Flax  Supply  Association  in  Belfast  in  order  that 
they  might  undertake  these  experiments,  and  they 
are  doing  it  for  us.  At  the  present  time  their  appli- 
cation for  a renewal  of  the  grant  awaits  the  sanction 
of  the  Agricultural  Board  the  next  day  it  meets. 

1957.  The  object  is  to  improve  the  flax  crop  and 
get  the  farmers  higher  prices  ? — Quite  so.  The  idea 
is  instead  of  doing  it  in  these  ponds  to  do  it  arti- 
ficially in  tanks  with  water  absolutely  under  control. 
It  has  been  tried  in  other  countries,  but  has  never 
been  a success. 

1958.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  retting  in  a river  as  fatal 
to  the  fish  as  the  system  of  holding  the  flax  under 
water  and  then  letting  it  all  go? — I don’t  think  any 
fish  could  possibly  come  near  where  the  flax  is  retted. 

1959.  Where  the  water  is  moving  all  the  time  it  is 
not  so  bad  as  where  it  is  retained  and  let  go  in  one 
rush  into  the  river  ? — In  Ireland  they  let  it  into  the 
river  with  a rush.  Ii  you  are  retting  in  a river  con- 
stantly they  would  not  come  there.  You  would  not 
have  fish  in  your  river.  I don’t  think  you  can  tram 
the  fish. 

1960.  But  it  is  in  a much  more  dilute  form  where 
•the  water  moves  all  the  time  than  when  it  rushes  out 
in  large  quantities.  We  have  not  tried  it  in  any 
river.  We  don’t  know  of  a river  that  is  sufficiently 
slow  and  sluggish. 

1961.  Are  there  any  fish  in  the  Flemish  rivers  ?— 
No.  It  would  be  impossible  for  anything  to  live  in 
•the  river  at  Courtrai.  I need  not  go  into  a long  dis- 
cussion of  these  retting  experiments  except  to  say 
that  the  work  is  going  on.  There  is  another  section, 
the  collection  of  statistics.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  manuring  of 
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■the  supply  of  seed,  and  the  yield,  but  very  little 
definite  information  has  been  obtained  in  that  way, 
although  we  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  it. 
Then  the  scutching  tests  to  which  I have  referred, 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Department’s  scutching 
school  in  Coleraine,  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
time,  and  we  have  shown  there,  as,  I think,  I stated 
yesterday  in  connection  with  another  subject,  that  a 
modification  of  the  Belgian  mill  is  one  that  gives  the 
best  results.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  the  weight  and 
setting  of  the  blades  which  scutch  the  straw.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  familiar  with  the  process  of  scutching, 
and  therefore  I need  not  enter  into  any  further  de- 
tails. The  formation  of  co-operative  flax  societies  is 
another  work  to  which  we  have  turned  our  attention 
recently.  We  have  trained  in  the  school  in  Coleraine 
young  men  with  a fairly  good  education.  There  is  an 
expert.  We  pay  half  his  salary  for  a year.  He 
manages  the  concern  for  a farmer  who  formed  a co- 
operative society.  We  think  that  is  the  best  way  in 
Ireland.  They  can  co-operatively  buy  seed  and 
can  co-operatively  scutch  it.  We  also  hope  through 
this  society  to  get  more  in  direct  contact  with  the 
spinners.  It  rests  with  each  society  how  far  they  will 
unite.  Every  man  in  Ireland  likes  to  make  his  own 
bargain  and  see  his  own,  but  where  they  can  benefit 
is-  by  getting  their  own  manager,  a skilled  manager, 
to  buy  the  seed,  which  is  a very  important  matter. 
Last  year  five  of  these  flax  societies  were  started,  and 
that  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  Department  and  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  work  together. 
The  Department  first  of  all  determine  on  a district 
where  flax  can  be  grown,  or  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  operations  of  the  society. 
As  soon  as  they  can  get  a manager  they  invite  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  to  form  a co- 
operative society  in  that  district.  The  Department 
then  put  in  the  manager  and  supply  technical  advice, 
leaving  the  work  of  organisation  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society. 

1962.  (Chairman). — The  area  under  flax  has  in- 
creased somewhat  this  year? — Our  statistics  are  not 
collected  this  year  yet  for  this  crop,  but  we  have'  a 
way  of  getting  at  the  area  before  the  statistics  are 
collected,  and  that  is  by  finding  out  the  quantity  of 
seed  that  has  been  imported  into  Ireland,-  and, 
curiously  enough,  every  year  we  are  able  to  forecast 
very  accurately  indeed  the  number  of  acres  of  flax, 
and  we  expect  a substantial  increase  this  year.  The 
area  has  improved  a little. 

1963.  I saw  a rather  more  positive  statement  in  the 
commercial  article  in  the  Times  a few  days  ago  as 
to  the  increase  of  flax  in  Ireland  ? — I had  not  time  to 
see  it.  In  1899  there  were  34,  OCX)  acres,  and  now  it  is 
about  42,000  to  45,000.  It  is  not  a great  increase, 
but  it  is  an  increase,  however.  I have  already  told 
you  of  this  fact  that  we  send  annually  to  the  Con- 
tinent bodies  of  farmers  and  scutch  millowners  in 
order  that  they  may  see  for  themselves  how  the  work 
is  done,  and  in  some  cases  they  come  back  favourably 
impressed,  and,  of  course,  like  farmers,  they  come 
back  sometimes  with  an  idea  that  their  own  methods 
are  quite  as  good,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
their  visits  there  have  induced  a large  number  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  for  a slightly  better  system 
of  scutching,  and  even  if  it  costs  more  the  spinners 
are  willing  to'  pay  more  than  the  difference.  I just 
might  briefly  refer  to  a section  of  the  work  that  I 
showed  on  a map  that  I handed  round  at  the  outset, 
that  is,  the  work  of  supplying  technical  advice  and 
correspondence.  In  the  early  years  of  our  work  we 
used  to  be  inundated  with  letters  from  farmers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
one  but  myself  and  the  chief  inspector  to  deal  wjth 
it,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  the  work 
justice,  and  ever  since  we  have  all  been  hampered, 
particularly  the  instructors,  to  whom  I have 
practically  delegated  the  duty  of  seeing  these 
queries  dealt  with.  It  has  grown  to  such  a magni- 
tude that  there  is  work  for  one  good  man.  We  often 
get  very  troublesome  queries.  Recently  we  had  a man 
engaged  in  searching  out  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  silos.  If  a farmer  wants 
that  information  he  will  expect  us  to  give  it  to  him. 
Itinerant  instructors  could  not  do  that. 

1964.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  tell  me  whether  news- 
paper information  of  that  sort  is  still  open  to  corre- 
spondents ?— Yes,  that  is  open'  to  them  still.  Where 
work '.of  this  kind  is  taken  up  it  increases  the  demand 
for  information. 


1965.  Let  them  write  all  round  and  see  which  they  June  I,  1906. 
like  'best  ?— I believe  they  do.  I have  ho  doubt  whatever  • — ■ 
that  many  ' of  the  questions  that  appear  in  the  agri-  Pr°f''-SBOr_  J- 
cultural  papers  iii  Dublin  have  been  addressed  to  the  E‘  CamPbel1:' 
itinerant  instructors,  if  not,  to  this  Department  itself. 

In  the  case  of  the  Farmers’  Gazette,  I am  glad  to  say 
the  editor  is  one  of  our  men  whom  we  trained.  He  is 
able  to  deal  with  questions  very  much  in  the  way 
he  did  when  he  was  an  itinerant  instructor,  and 
while  he  was  one  man  taken  from  us,  I think  he  is 
doing  quite  as  good  work  there  as  he  would  have  done 
had  he  been  in  the  country.  Then  I might  just 
briefly  refer  to  the  leaflets  that  we  have  to  write. 

There  is  a very  large  number  of  them.  Some  of  these 
I wrote  in  the  early  years  in  order  to  get  something  to 
reply  to  men’s  queries,  but  since  then  they  have  gone 
on  increasing,  and  there  is  a very  great  demand  for 
them  indeed.  They  are  prepared  by  the  agricultural 
branch  by  our  officers,  but  they  are  distributed  by 
another  branch  of  the  Department,  the  intelligence 
branch,  and  they  tell  me  that  of  each  issue  no  less 
than  12,000  have  to  be  sent  to  persons  who  expect,  to 
be  supplied  with  leaflets.  There  ate  12,000  persons  on 
our  mailing  list.  The  amount  of  literature  that  is 
distributed  in  that  way  is  enormous.  ■ 

1966.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — 12,000  who  are  likely  to  utilise 
a leaflet  whatever  be  its  subject  ?— They  are  so  in^ 
terested  that  they  want  to  get  them  all  and  keep  them', 

•but  of  some  of  these  leaflets  there  are  more  than 
50,000  issued. 

1967.  There  will  be  a special  issue  of  leaflets  to 
certain  classes  of  recipients  according  to  the  interest 
involved  ? — Yes. 

1968.  (Mr.  Broivn). — Have  you  bound  up  any  of 
the  leaflets? — We  have  not  yet. 

1969.  Our  Committee  have  had  a number  of  them 
bound  up,  I think,  a couple  of  hundred,  and  they  are 
all  gone,  and  other  people  are  asking  me  for  more  ? — 

Here  (produced)  is  the  annual  report  of  the  King’s 
'County  Committee,  and  I see  they  have  printed  a 
number  of  our  leaflets,  but  perhaps  one  of  those  days 
when  we  have  no  more  Inquiries  to  attend  to  I may 
have  some  more  written  and  have  a volume  of  them 
issued. 

1970.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I am  interested  in  this 
journal— do  you  charge  anything  for  it,  or  is  it  a free 
publication? — It  is  Sixpence  a copy,  published  by  Poni 
sonby.  There  are  four  volumes  in  the  year.  It  is  a 
quarterly  journal,  and  that  also,  I may  say,  is  a very 
severe  task  on  our  people.  Many  a time  when  that 
journal  is  going  to  press  we  have  to  turn  to,  and,  if 
there  is  not  sufficient  interesting  material  of  the  right 
class,  to  prepare  it.  All  that  is  work  that  might  be 
developed  if  one  only  had  time  to  do  so. 

1971.  Then  there  is  no  definite  subscription  list  ? — 

No. 

1972.  Then  how  is  it  circulated? — People  send  to 
Poiisonby’s,  and  it  is  at  the  bookstalls  and  soli 
throughout  the  country.  Another  subject  in  which  I 
have  been  very  much  interested,  which  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  farmers,  is  the  question  of  seed-testing. 

The  Department  have  set  up  in  Dublin  a seed- testing 
station  to  which  farmers  can  send  samples  of  seeds  to 
be  tested  for  a fee  of  threepence  per  sample. 

1973.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Any  sample  whatever?— 

Yes.  I think  on  the  Continent  you  pay  three 
or  four  shillings.  Here  it  can  be  done  for  threepence. 

I think  I have  given  you  a copy  of  our  leaflet  or 
regulations  with  regard  to  our  seed-testing  station, 
and  I prepared  this  diagram  (Appendix  XIII.)  to 
show  the  advantage  taken  of  it.  it  corresponds 
pretty  much  with  all  our  work.  It  is  going  on  in- 
creasing, and  I anticipate  that  this  year  I shall  have' 
to  ask  the  Agricultural  Board  for  an  increased  grant 
to  meet  the  expense  of  carrying  it  on,  because  the. 
samples  of  seed  coming  in  are  so  numerous. 

1974.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
test  made  ? — It  is  mainly  for  germination  and  purity. 

1975.  (Mr.  Micks). — Microscopic  ?— Yes.  Our  mi- 

croscopic examinations  are  required  to'  determine  the 
purity,  but  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  a seed 
that  will  germinate  well,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Ireland  has  been  the  dumping  ground  for  bed  seed. 

There  are  many  seed  merchants  who  clean  their  seeds 
very  carefully.  There  are  seed  merchants'  who  buy 
commercial  seed  and  clean  it  again  in  order  to  keep 
up  a very  high  reputation,  and,  of  course,  the  clean- 
ings must  go  somewhere,  and' we  have  seen  great  quari; 
tities  of  seed  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  the  congested  disr 
tricts  and  elsewhere',  which  you  will  See  sold  by  little 
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June  1,  1908.  shopkeepers.  They  are  perfectly  honest,  but  it  is  often 
■ • — old  seed.  These  envelopes  (showing  samples ) are  sent 
Profeaaor  J ouj  free  to  the  farmers  with  instructions  on  the  back 
K.  Campoeu.  lww  jje  to  proceed,  and  the  sample  is  put  inside 
with  threepence,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending 
it  without  paying  postage,  which  is  a privilege  that 
does  not  exist  in  England 

1976.  I thought  you  could  send  a letter  to  any  pub- 
lic department  without  paying  postage? — Yes,  but  if 
you  send  a sample  of  seed  to  an  English  Department 
they  won’t  test  it  for  you. 

1977.  But  you  can  send  it  ? — You  can,  but  you  won’t 
get  a reply.  That  has  been  very  largely  availed  of. 
I am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  seed  trade.  You  quite  realise  that  Ireland 
is  a country  where  a great  deal  of  attention  requires 
to  be  paid  to  it,  there  are  so  many  small  farmers  buy 
in  small  quantities  from  shopkeepers,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  system  is  working  well,  and 
has  been  taken  advantage  of. 

1978.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  net  cost  to  the 
Department  of  the  seed-testing  branch'?—1 The  seed- 
testing branch  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Botany  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  he  has 
a highly  trained  assistant.  In  addition  to  that,  in  a 
pressed  season  we  will  have  another,  and  we  often  have 
a number  of  our  smart  boys  and  girls  for  counting  the 
seed.  The  total  vote  per  annum  is  £300. 

1979.  That  is  apart  from  the  supervision? — Yes. 
That  includes  the  salaries  of  the  experts  and  of 
counters. 


1980.  (Chairman). — Do  you  send  these  envelopes  in 
answer  to  applications  ? — Yes.  We  have  got  180  notice 
boards  of  our  own  at  all  the  police  barracks,  and 
then  when  the  seed  season  comes  round  we  shall  prob- 
ably send  out  a great  big  placard,  “ Farmers,  see  that 
your  seeds  are  tested,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 
“ Write  for  the  Department’s  leaflet.  Your  seeds  may 
be  tested  at  so  and  so."  And  then  itinerant  instruc- 
tors are  constantly  picking  up  samples  and  sending 
them  up,  and  they  are  advising  farmers  to  do  the 
same.  Co-operative  societies  are  doing  so  also  and 
even  merchants  are  availing  of  it,  and  we  charge  them 
a shilling  for  purity  and  two  shillings  for  purity  and 
germination.  They  were  very  angry  at  not  getting  it 
done  for  threepence. 

1981.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  I suppose  they  would  use 
.the  result  as  a sort  of  advertisement  ? — Very  likely,  to 
•use  it  as  an  advertisement.  You  cannot  prevent  them, 
and  the  gentleman  who  goes  round  selling  the  seeds  is 
•often  very  smart  in  his  business,  and  will  tell  you 
■things  which  are  not  true. 

1982.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  are  those  gentlemen 
from  ? — I am  glad  to  say  the  specific  cases  I have  in 
my  mind  are  not  in  Ireland.  They  are  agents  from 
the  other  side.  For  example,  we  have  articles  sold  at 
exorbitant  prices,  articles  that  we  had  to  warn  the 
public  against  repeatedly,  and  farmers  have  written  to 
us  to  say  the  agents  told  them  the  Department 'specially 
recommended  the  material.  We  have  to  cope  with 
them  not  only  in  the  matter  of  sending  in  diseased 
trees,  but  sending  in  inferior  substances,  and  Ireland 
was  in  the  first  years  of  our  work  an  excellent  ground 
tor  operations,  because  everyone  was  talking  of  im- 
proving manures  and  seeds,  but  there  is  too  much  in- 
formation about  for  that  to  make  rapid  progress.  In 
this  connection  we  employ  not  the  whole  time  but 
part  of  the  time  of  our  agricultural  analyst,  who  does 
not  analyse  free  of  charge.  We  cannot  do  that  be- 
S,lU*  there  are,  * We  number  of  public  analysts. 
There  are  no  public  seed-testers,  and  if  a farmer  thinks 
be  is  aggrieved  and  sends  up  to  the  Department^ 

and,ls  Prepared  to  come  forward  and  sub- 
stantiate certain  agreements  entered  into  when  the 
bargain  was  made,  We  will  then  have  the  sample 
analysed  for  him  free  of  carge ; but  that  is  ready  for 
o r own  information.  And  in  the  same  way  all  the 
itinerant  instructors  have  the  privilege  of  adding  no 

formed  of  what  is  going  on  m the  country.  They  have 
suspicions  of  ceitam  merchants  or  firms,  and  „e  abl! 
them  met  “ ,hV  *»“  farmers  agaSrt 
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the  rest  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  all  bought  seed.  W 
don’t  go  into  any  great  extent  for  raising  our  own 
seed,  except  as  I say  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  and  wheat 
The  rest  is  nearly  all  purchased.  And  similarly  with 
regard  to  spraying  mixtures. ' I devote  a great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  the  spraying  of  potatoes. 
are  just  getting  out  our  annual  placard  warning  far. 
mers  to  get  ready  their  spraying  materials  against  the 
potato  blight. 

1984.  (Chairman).— Do  you  spray  potatoes  always 
or  merely  when  there  is  an  indication  of  disease 
Always. 

1985.  As  a precaution  ?— Yes,  as  a precaution.  We 
recommend  it  always  to  be  done.  In  some  parts  it 
is  done  very  well  and  regularly.  In  others  when  a 
good  year  comes  and  they  escape  they  are  apt  to  ne- 
glect it  next  year. 

1986.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  early  potatoes  ? — No.  They  would  bo  up  and  gone 
The  disease  is  black  rot.  The  disease  is  more  success- 
ful in  Ireland  than  in  Groat  Britain.  Ireland  is  a 
damper  country,  and  the  disease  makes  more  progress 
here.  I have  never  seen  such  good  results  from  spray- 
ing in  England  or  Scotland  as  I have  seen  in  Ireland. 
The  results  in  this  country  are  wonderful.  Anyone 
who  is  careful  and  sprays  his  potatoes,  unless  he  may 
have  the  bad  luck  to  have  bad  weather,  which  washes 
it  off,  aud  he  may  not  spray  it  all  too,  but  if  it  is 
well  done  it  is  very  successful.  This  was  work  done 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  other  depart- 
ments before  the  Department  started. 

1987.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  have  not  the  potato  beetle 
here? — No,  but  wo  have  a law  against  importing  it. 
I am  not  sure  that  the  Colorado  beetle  would  live  in 
this  country.  It  came  into  England  about  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  there  was  a very  great  deal  of 
care  taken  to  have  it  stamped  out.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  that  beetle  would  live  in  Ireland.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  ever  has  boon  in  this  country. 

1988.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  nothing  to  say  about 
charlock  spraying  I—1 That  is  another  work  that  has  been 
undertaken  through  the  instructors,  and  very  success- 
fully. A County  Committee  usually  purchases  one  or 
two  machines  and  lets  them  out  for  demonstration 
purposes.  That  practically  finishes  number  9.  I 
have  many  other  things  which  I intended  to  describe. 
Our  system  of  pioneer  lectures,  which  we  still  carry 
on.  Nothwitlistanding  all  these  itinerant  instructors 
that  I spoke  of  yesterday  we  have  great  and  constant 
demands  for  other  lecturers  to  be  sent  out  from  the 
office  here,  and  we  have  a regular  system  of  sending 
out  these  men. 

1989.  (Chairman). — -When  you  give  lectures  in 
small  places  the  attendance  is  satisfactory  on  the 
whole  ? — Yes ; the  attendance  is  satisfactory  in  Ire- 
land. 

1990.  (Mr.  Brown). — These  figures  that  you  gave  us 
yesterday  about  answers  to  correspondence,  do  they  in- 
dude letters  written  by  the  itinerant  instructors?— 


xaui.  (Chairman). — In  reference  to  the  question 
^le  m,mber  of  inquiries,  I have  a paper  her 
which  is  a summary  of  the  number  of  replies,  and 
find  that  these  are  the  figures : Written  queries  re 
cexved  and  answered  by  the  county  instructors  durin, 
Past,  twelve  months — agriculture,  5;851 ; poultry 
13  609;  butter-making,  8,117;  horticulture  and  bees 
5,238;  making  a total  of  25,515?— Yes.  I wish  t 
refer  to  a few  of  the  administrative  difficulties  we  hai 
to.  contend  with  at  various  times,  because  the  Com 
mittee  will,  no  doubt,  in  getting  evidence  have  com 
plaints  made  to  them  which  the  Committee  might  no 
understand  so  well  as  if  they  were  first  prepared  wit! 
a brief  statement  of  them.  One  of  these  difficulty 
was  the  size  of  the  County  Committees.  The  Depart 
ment,  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  and  continuity  o 
po  icy,  urged  County  Councils  when  appointing  loca 
committees  to  select  men  of  outstanding  ability  wb 
had  a special  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done,  whi 
would  attend  regularly,  and  to  make  the  Committee 
s small  as  was  consistent  with  proper  representation 
Very  few  County  Councils,  however,  could  be  induce! 
to  adopt  this  policy.  In  many  cases  the  whole  Counci 
TOolved  ltseif  into  a County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 

t Dryden). — How  many  would  that  be  ?— 

will  get  the  statistics  ; and  in  accordance  with  power 
given  them  by  the  Act  they  co-opted  an  equal  numb« 
of  outside  members.  I had  actually  for  you  a lb 
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showing  the  numbers  for  each  county.  I only  just 
wish  to  bring  it  forward  to  show  you  that  it  was  one 
jjl  the  difficulties  we  had  to  meet. 

1993.  That  would  be  an  unworkable  Committee  ? — In 
some  cases  they  are  still  extremely  large.  Of  course 
the  Department  have  never  insisted  on  having  them 
reduced.  They  have  tried  to  urge  them,  but  we  have 
no  power  to  insist. 

1994.  What  was  the  object  of  making  them  so  large  ? 

It  is  a little  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  lived  in 

Ireland  to  understand.  If  you  had  lived  in  Ireland 
you  would  understand  at  once. 

1995.  Is  it  a case  of  honour? — Well,  I suppose  it  is. 
At  any  rate  it  is  done. 

1996.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  it  makes  it  most  expen- 
sive to  work  when  you  are  sending  out  circulars  and 
lists? — We  have  had  Committees  of  28,  30,  73,  49,  15, 
28,  25,  64,  29,  37,  23,  31,  55,  36,  63,  25,  27,  16,  35, 
60,  52,  57.  That  is  all  it  is  now.  Originally  we  had 
as  many  as  80,  109,  and  so  on. 

1997.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — In  case  there  is  any  discus- 
sion you  will  never  get  any  business  done? — The  Com- 
mittee very  often  resolved  itself  into  this,  that  after 
the  meeting  was  over  the  business  was  done  by  the 
Inspector  and  the  chairman  in  a much  more  useful 
way.  I want  to  point  out  that  that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. In  fact  there  was  a time  when  the  Com- 
mittees themselves  used  to  co-opt  members  at  every 
meeting  they  attended. 

1998.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  was  illegal  ?— It  was,  and 
the  Department  stopped  that,  and  there  was  a great 
deal  of  criticism  to  the  effect  that  the  Department  were 
dictating  and  coercing.  But  that  was  quite  illegal, 
because  the  County  Committee  derives  its  authority 
from  the  County  Council,  and  had  no  right  to  co-opt. 
That  was  in  the  beginning.  A better  state  of  things 
exists  now,  but  the  Committees  are  still  too  large,  so 
that  in  practice  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme 
often  gets  into  the  hands  of  a few  good  men.  That 
is,  what  we_  want,  and  then  it  works  all  right, 
hut  if  there  is  any  special  opposition,  or  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  a specific  district,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  all  the  Committee  will  attend  from 
that  district  on  that  particular  day,  and  in  that  way 
our  schemes  are  sometimes  a little  upset.  Another 
difficulty  is  that  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  the  Department  was  created  local  government  had 
been  in  existence  only  about  two  years,  and  the 
farmers  had  been  accustomed  to' look  to  a central  de- 
partment for  work  to  be  done.  In  the  West  they 
looked  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  All  the  work 
was  supervised  by  some  central  department,  and  so 
farmers  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  central 
department  to  have  the  work  done  for  them,  and  it 
was  a considerable  time  before  they  began  really  to 
understand  what  was  the  meaning  of  having  a local 
Committee  to  apply  to,  and  even  yet  we  have  deputa- 
tions of  farmers  coming  here  asking  for  specific  assist- 
ance. They  do  not  altogether  refuse  to  go  to  the 
County  Committee,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  reluctant 
to  go  to  the  County  Committee,  hoping  perhaps  that 
they  would  get  better  terms  or  be  attended  to  more 
quickly  from  this  office.  My  hope  was  when  I joined 
the  Department  that  all  these  difficulties  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  the  central  office  would  have  been  c’calt 
with  by  the  local  Committees  and  none  others,  but  the 
work  of  the  local  Committees  is  only  a small  pirt  cf 
our  work.  We  have  to  be  in  touch  with  individuals 
and  societies  all  over  the  country,  and  we  practi  ’.ally 
keep  an  open  house  here  for  all  who  like  to  come.  In 
the  early  years  I have  interviewed  people  all  daylong. 
I have  many  a day  never  opened  any  private  or  official 
correspondence  until  after  five  o’clock.  They  have 
been  waiting  in  our  waiting-room  in  quite  large  num- 
bers. 

1999.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the 
usual  practice  in  Government  departments  in  Dublin  ? 
— This  is  the  only  one  I have  experience  of.  They 
call  about  any  small  matter  about  the  farm,  or  they 
are  liable  to  call  about  getting  bulls  or  stallions. 
Naturally  the  work  that  should  have  been  done 
through  these  local  authorities  had  to  be  done  through 
this  office.  That  is  improving,  and.  I hope,  will 
go  on  improving  from  year  to  year. 

2000.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  the  local  authorities  show 
any  signs  of  resenting  so  much  direct  communication  ? 
7-N0,  they  do  not ; not  in  the  least.  I am  aware  that 
in  some  countries  that  would  be  the  case;  but  it  just 
illustrates  the  point  I tried  to  make.  It  has  been  so 


long  the  custom.  They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  look-  June  1,  1806. 
ing  to  a central  department.  For  example,  in  Scot-  _ — 

land  or  England  you  would  never  have  that  sort  of  professor  J. 
thing.  R-  Campbell. 

2001.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  expected  not  to  find  it 
here,  and  were  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  Committee? — I was  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  local  'Committee,  and,  through  the  local  Committee, 
with  the  people.  Then  another  difficulty  we  had  was 
the  difficulty  of  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  to 
the  County  Committee.  That  was  a matter  which 
gave  us  a considerable  amount  of  difficulty,  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  apply  the  Department’s  rule  that  a 
secretary  ought  to  be  appointed  who  was  not  a native 
of  the  county,  though  I am  sure  it  would  have  been  a 
wise  provision  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  many  cases. 

Some  of  the  secretaries  are  excellent  men,  and  in  the 
counties  where  most  work  has  been  done  there  you 
will  find  it  is  very  largely  due  to  having  an  energetic 
secretary,  who  is  always  up  to  date  with  his  work,  and 
who  takes  care  to  keep  his  Committee  well  informed 
of  the  schemes  as  they  are  issued,  and  to  have  the 
meetings  called  in  time  and  the  advertisements  issued 
in  time.  In  some  cases  too  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  always  been  what  one  would  wish. 

2002.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  the  secretary,  as  a rule,  a 
whole  time  officer  of  the  County  Committee? — As  a 
rule  he  is  not,  but  not  always.  He  is  very  often  the 
accountant  to  the  County  Council. 

2003.  I don’t  mean  giving  his  whole  time  to  this 
business.  It  is  not  common  for  him  to  combine  it  with 
private  practice  as  a lawyer  or  something  like  that?— 

Oh,  no.  In  many  cases  the  secretary  has  been  so  in- 
effective that  if  the  chairman  did  not  do  the  work 
schemes  would  have  been  inoperative  in  quite  a num- 
ber of  instances.  The  Department  have  now  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a rule  that  a secretary  must  not  be 
appointed  until  he  has  been  examined  and  approved 
of  by  the  Department.  That  is  a check  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  one  cannot  go  to  any  great  length  in  inter- 
fering with  the  action  of  a County  Committee. 

2004.  Where  the  County  Committee  had  made  a mis- 
take in  selecting  a secretary,  does  it  as  a rule  retrace 
its  steps  ? — -No,  once  appointed  he  is  appointed  for 
life. 

2005.  They  are  quite  content  to  pay  his  salary:  I 
suppose  it  is  chargeable  against  the  joint  fund? — Yes. 

2006.  So  that  only  half  comes  out  of  the  local  funds  ? 

—Yes. 

2007.  And  they  are  content  to  go  on  paying  that  in 
some  cases  for  quite  ineffective  service? — For  very  in- 
effective service.  They  are  quite  satisfied  to  do  that  if 
the  man  can  show  he  has  someone  at  home  to  do  it 
for  him. 

2008.  Then  the  work  is  done  ? — If  his  wife  does  the 
work  it  is  done.  I mention  this  not  only  to  show 
that  we  had  difficulties  in  getting  our  schemes  worked  in 
a few  counties,  but  I do  it  because  you  will  find  that 
on  this  score  a great  deal  of  friction  in  the  early  years 
was  caused.  You  can  quite  understand  what  hap- 
pened when  the  Department  insisted  on  certain  per- 
sons not  being  appointed.  For  example,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Department’s  rule,  it  would  be  quite  common 
for  a County  Committee  to  proceed  at  once  to  elect  the 
man,  and  send  the  minutes  up  to  the  Department  to 
the  effect  that  so  and  so  had  been  appointed.  Of 
course  the  Department’s  reply  would  be  that  they  must 
have  an  examination  and  they  must  advertise  it.  Of 
course  there  would  be  friction  at  once,  and  usually  a 
delay  of  a few  months,  until  in  nearly  all  cases  I am 
glad  to  say  the  County  Committees  did  eventually  ad- 
vertise the  post,  and  a proper  examination  was  held. 

The  Department  insist  on  their  publishing  a circular 
of  this  kind  (Appendix  XV.)  in  the  Press.  I men- 
tioned the  other  day  the  long  advertisement  for  secre- 
tary, say  an  advertisement  for  a secretary  who  is  to 
be  paid  £125  per  annum.  That  is  an  advertisement 
in  one  of  the  most  expensive  papers.  It  gives  you  an 
idea  of  that  other  difficulty  I spoke  of,  where  the  De- 
partment have  sometimes  to  insist  upon  a secretary 
exercising  economy  in  the  funds.  All  these  matters 
created  a certain  amount  of  difficulty ; and  very 
violent  speeches  are  made  occasionally,  which  are  in- 
tended for  publication,  and  are  usually  published,  and 
that  is  the  only  item  of  information  which  the  public 
get  from  that  meeting,  though  there  may  have  been 
very  excellent  business  transacted  there.  Then  there 
is  another  difficulty  that  we  had.  The  object  of  the 
bull  scheme  was  wholly  misunderstood  at  first.  The 
idea  was  that  that  money  was  intended  not  for  the 
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. farmers  who  were  going  to  use  the  bull,  but  for  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  farmer  was  sometimes  selected  with 
that  end  in  view.  That  was  another  difficulty  we  had 
to  overcome.  Experience  has  to  a great  extent  effected 
the  desired  change. 

2009.  (Chairman).— Are  all  these  difficulties  dimi- 
nishing?— There  are  very  few  of  them  now.  I know 
there  are  very  few  of  them  compared  with  what  we  had 
at  first.  We  took  a very  firm  attitude  at  the  outset, 
but  I could  not  lay  my  hands  on  any  of  them  at  this 
moment  except  the  Donegal  one'. 

2010.  May  we  not  leave  this  kind  of  thing  until  we 

hear  from  the  County  Council  Committees  themselves 
whether  they  have . any  complaints  to  make  against 
the  Department,  and  give  the  Department  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replying? — Very  good.  There  is  one  brief 
one  I should  mention,  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  beneficiaries  under  the  scheme ; 
that  is  the  great  difficulty  we  had  to  contend  with. 
Frequently  the  Department’s  inspectors  have  had  to 
declare  a stallion,  belonging  to  a member  of  a County 
Cpmmittee,  as  unsound,  and  therefore  ineligible  for 
subsidy  under  the  scheme ; his  premium  Bull  has  had 
to  be  rejected  owing  to  want  of  merit  or  bad  treat- 
ment; his  poultry  have  been  rejected  as  not  possessing 
sufficient  merit ; his  mare  has  not  been  selected  for  a 
free  nomination  to  a registered  stallion ; other  stock 
has  failed  to  receive  prizes  out  of  moneys  provided  by 
the  Department ; his  farm  has.  not  been  considered 
good  enough  for  a prize  under  the  farm  prize  scheme. 
In  these  and  other  ways  members  of  County  Commit- 
tee^ have  failed,  owing  to  the  Department’s  inspectors 
having  performed  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  to 
obtain  a cheque  out  of  public  funds,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  private  feelings  of  his  fellow-members,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  sympathise  with  him  in 
public,  and  to  unite  in  wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
Department.  I don’t  for  a moment  wish  to  say  it 
can’t  be  remedied’,  but  you  can  see  it  placed  the  De- 
partment’s inspectors  in  a very  awkward  position  in- 
deed, where  the  members  themselves  will  vote  their  own 
funds  to  themselves,-  not  directly,  but  through  prizes 
to  their  stock,  and  where  the  Department’s  inspectors 
report  on  the  stock,  and  as  a result  of  these  reports 
they  failed  to  obtain  their  cheque.  Now  I intend  to 
refer  to  some  other  difficulties,  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  Congested  Districts.  There  was  a 

provision  in  the  Act  which  made  it  for  a time 
almost  impossible  for  the  Department  to  make  pro- 
gress in  some  of  the  western  counties.  The  Depart- 
ment was  precluded  from  applying  money  to 
the  congested  districts.  They  were  precluded 
from  applying,  where  rate  money  was  not 
raised,  and  they  were  precluded  from  raising 
any  rate  on  anything  less  than  a rural  district. 
But  the  rural  district  was  partly  congested  and  partly 
non-congested,  so  that  practically  a deadlock  operated 
at  the  start,  but  since  then  legislation  has  put  that 
matter  right. 

A^f’iRoa^  kgisiation  was  by  way  of  extending  the 
Act  of  1899?— Yes,  and  then  we  got  relief  from  a state 
of  affairs  which  existed  before  that.  It  gave  us  an 
amoun*  °.f  toying  to  carry  our  schemes 
under  these  conditions  There  is  only  one  other  diffi- 
culty I will  refer  to.  That  is  the  fact  which,  I think, 
must  be  unprecedented  in  all  other  Government  in- 
stitutions.  We  have  here  a central  staff  provided  by 
the  Treasury,  and  we  have  as  our  masters  the  County 
and.tlle  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Boards  who,  of  course,  call  upon  us  to  do  the  work 
and  are  constantly  urging  us  to  do  more  by  their 
pressure;  on  the  other  hand  the  caution  M the 
Treasury  has  been  not  to  go  too  fast.  There  again 
1 201sP®  ltM*l  keen  exceedingly  difficult  for  us.  ’ 
Mlcfcs)--Would  that  be  the  way 
which  the  Treasury  nut  it.  or  woniri  : i* 


Committee  are  well  acquainted  with  the  system  u 
exists  in  some  other  public  departments.  t a , 
believe  such  a state  of  things  exists  anywhere  else  r 
practically  amounts  to  this,  that  whiU  ’ 5 


which  the  Treasury  put  it,  or  would  they  simply  re- 
faM  ym  additional  staff  ?-0M  of  th«  offic?! ”, 
tie  Ireasiiiy  investigated  my  work,  the  lato  Mr 

Krt  th2,w«l“d  "mP1J.said  wo  most  not  go  so 
last,  that  we  were  undertaking  too  much  work6 and 
since  then  it  has  been  mentioned  in  Treasury  letters 
that  wo  must  proceed  with  greater  cantio  “ But  S 
impossible  tor  ns  to  plocefd  with  cautioi  wleV'w? 
have  the  pressure  of  the  County  Council  ft,  Cmnril 

V l"4  ?“  bodiel  oiSle  1 

Of  the  Treasury  who  told  me  so.  rdon’tknow»wlS 
that  is  a state  of  things  which  exists^  £hether 
men*  offices.-  I-.m-gfa 


have  County  Councils,  and  the  Council  of  Avrie«i^°tt 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  whole  Den'll 
urging  you  to  do  work  and  undertake  new  scC" 
the  staff  for  doing  that  is  not  provided  bv 
bodies,  but  by  a totally  different  body,  namelv  ft! 
Treasury,  and  while  the  country  says  you  are  , 
going  fast  enough  the  Treasury  says  you  are  J!L 
too  fast.  6 v 

2014.  (Chairman).— Is  not  that  what  the  Treasnr. 
exists  for — a check  of  that  kind? — I don’t  think  > 
quite  does.  If  the  Treasury  provided  the  staff  ft 
Treasury  would  be  the  master. 

2015.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  Treasury  would  be  them  ft 

prevent  undue  waste  of  money,  but  as  long  as  ft 
work  is  good,  ought  they  not  to  encourage  ltL-fJ 
tainly.  ’ 

2016.  (Chairman). — But  still  it  is  a question  for 
the  Treasury  whether  the  value  of  the  work  is  such 
as  to  justify  the  expenditure  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  not  the 
Treasury  that  asks  the  work  to  be  done. 

2017.  That  is  the  case  with  many  things  the  De 
partment  wishes  to  see  done,  and  the  Treasury  sav' 
“ Balancing  the  one  thing  against  another  it  is  not 
work  for  which  we  could  give  the  money”  ?— Then  the 
work  is  not  done.  However,  the  work  has  got  to  be 

2018.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  Department 
has  ever  asked  the  Treasury  for  a staff,  or  for  any 
expenditure  that  was  really  undesirable  ?— I can  only 
speak  for  the  agricultural  branch,  and  I am  certain 
we  never  have. 

2019.  Have  you  been  refused  ?— Defused  repeatedly 

(Chairman). — Many  of  us  ask  the  Treasury  for 

things  we  think  desirable,  but  the  Treasury  says  no 

2020.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  give  us  some  er- 
amples  ? — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Am- 
culture  the  question  of  providing  a half-bred  dairy 
scheme  was  brought  up,  and  we  did  not  want  to  deal 
with  it  unless  we  could  get  a staff  to  deal  with  it 
An  immense  amount  of  clerical  work  would  be  neces- 
sary but  though  we  have  asked  the  Treasury  twice 
they  have  absolutely  refused. 

2021.  What  was  the  estimated  expenditure  ?— The 
estimated  expenditure  involved  in  this  was  two  clerks. 

2022.  It  would  mean  two  second  division  clerks?— 
You  cannot  do  with  that. 

,2023.  Did  you  make  a definite  financial  proposal  to 
the  Treasury,  and  what  was  the  amount  involved !- 
lhat  I am  not  able  to  give  you. 

2024.  What  you  wanted  personally  was  two  assist- 
ants, and  you  don’t  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
money  ?— No,  what  you  want  is  this.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  undertake  a piece  of  work  that  ought  to  be 
do™--  fj1  order  to  do  that  no  staff  is  allowed. 

2025.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  what  we  want  to  get 
rrom  you  is  that  as  to  this  particular  piece  of  work 
which  you  specified — which  you  and  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Agricultural  Board  considered  a 
piece  of  work  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  at 
, ® present  time — representation,  coupled  with  a 
definite  statement,  which  we  will  probably  get  from 
someone  else — another  officer  of  the  Department— has 
been  made  to  the  Treasury  that  this  work  would 
necessitate  an  addition  to  the  staff  amounting  to  so 
and  so,  and  that  such  request  has  been,  as  far  as  you 
know,  refused?— That  is  so. 

2026.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  know  it  has  been  refused? 
— I do. 

2027.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  found  it  necessary 

in  cases  of  that  sort  to  distinguish  between  work, 
wlucli  is  really  of  a temporary  passing  character,  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  years’  duration,  and  work  which 
is  permanent?— Yes;  when  we  have  temporary  work 
of  this  kind  we  used  to  get  the  Board  to  give  a special 
staff  for  the  purpose.  8 

dn  Particular  case  this  is  not  passing 
be  i f ‘ ■*  is  not  permanent  there  is  no  use 


, „ And  your  representation  as  Assistant  Secre- 
,,  y aspect  of  agriculture  has  been  to  the  effect 
that  here  is  a particular  work  of  a most  important 
character,  a work  which  is  not  of  a passing  kind— it 
“ LJLI Pt2“ ^ne“t  additi°u  to  the  work  which  the  De- 
partment has.  to  carry  out  ?— Yes. 

, 2030'  (M*-Michs).^-I>6  T. understand  you  correctly 
say  that  this  case  you  have  given  is  only  one  is- 
ance  of  many  ? — I cannot  charge  my  memory  with 
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■other  cases,  but  I know  the  stafi  has  been  refused  all 
.along.  The  Committee  cannot  have  failed  to  see  how 
the  work  has  been  growing  year  after  year,  and,  of 
■course,  the  staff  has  grown,  but  it  has  not  increased 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  have  increased.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 
That  is  the  best  way  to  put  it,  that  you  cannot  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Board  and  the  Council  unless 
you  get  the  staff  to  do  it. 

2031.  You  would  rather  have  a sufficient  lump  sum 
to  do  your  work  there  with  your  officers  instead  of 
going  to  the  Treasury  ? — 'Most  assuredly,  and  then  the 
persons  who  call  for  the  work  would  pay  for  it. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  quite  obvious — in  fact  it  has, 
■come  incidentally  into  your  evidence  several  times — 
that  when  a new  scheme  is  started  the  work  is  very 
much  greater  for  some  time ; that  the  work  in  the 
office  in  connection  with  many  of  the  schemes  which 
have  grown  up — and  everyone  is  delighted  they  grew  up 
in  such  a remarkable  way — has  by  no  means  increased 

in  proportion  to  the  work  represented  in  the  statistics  ? 

That  is  so,  that  in  initiating  every  new  scheme  there 
is  a great  deal  of  work  required  in  the  first  year  that 
is  not  required  in  subsequent  years;  that,  in  fact, 
the  proportion  of  work  required  of  the  staff,  to  the 
apparent  output  of  work  as  estimated  by  the  number 
of  cases  dealt  with,  is  diminishing.  I may  say  it  is 
possible  that  if  your  schemes  are  started  one  after  the 
•other  it  does  not  follow  that  the  staff  should  neces- 
sarily increase  steadily.  That  is,  that  the  work 
should,  as  it  becomes  established,  pass  into  the  smooth 
water  area. 

2032.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Yes,  that  you  would  be  able 
to  dispense  with  a certain  proportion  of  the  staff  in 
one  section  in  order  to  put  them  on  to  the  next  press- 
ing thing.  I want  to  get  from  you  how  far  it  is 

ossible  that  the  transference  of  men  from  one  estab- 

shed  section  of  the  work  to  a new  growing  section 
of  the  work  may  be  expected  to  meet  the  difficulties? 
— I have  never  been  able  to  effect  a transference  in  that 
way  yet. 

2033.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  work  is  increasing  every- 
where?— It  is  increasing  in  every  branch.  Take  the 
work  .that  you  say  is  fully  organised,  that  is  not 
by  any  means  at  its  maximum.  The  counties  are 
increasing  their  work  year  after  year,  and  instead  of 
taking  men  from  that  section  they  will  have  to  add 
to  it,  but  they  will  not  have  to  add  to  it  at  the  same 
rate  that  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  a very 
new  work. 

2034.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  you  have  got  to  add  to  it 
a lower  grade  of  workers  in  the  office? — That  is  so. 

2035.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  this  new  work 
requires  men  of  good  standing,  ability  and  experience 
to  look  after  it,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  additions  to  the  staff  must  be  members  of  that 
staff,  because  you  may  be  relieving  the  time  of  that 
man  from  another  kind  of  work? — That  is,  you  can 
transfer  a man  from  an  organised  work  to  an  unor- 
ganised. 

2036.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  the  Treasury  raise  any 
such  question,  or  simply  give  you  a point  blank  re- 
fusal?— So  far  as  I am  concerned  I got  a point  blank 
refusal. 

2037.  Did  you  see  the  letter? — I did. 

2038.  Was  it  a refusal? — Yes. 

2039.  (Chairman). — What  are  the  hours  of  the  staff 
of  the  Department? — I don't  know  what  the  official 
hours  are.  We  never  had  such. 

2040.  (Chairman). — What  are  the  hours? 

(Mr.  Gill). — From  ten  to  five. 

2041.  (Chairman). — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  they 
work  much  overtime  ? — We  have  worked  overtime  al- 


ways. For  the  first  year  the  office  hours  were  never 
under  eight  o’clock. 

2042.  Is  it  a payment  for  overtime  office? — 
No,  the  first  year  was  never  before  eight 
o clock,  and  while  the  live  stock  scheme  •was  being 
.brought  out  we  were  here  up  till  twelve  o'clock. 

2043.  (Chairman). — Do  you  work  beyond  your 
regular  hours  ? — We  never  keep  to  our  regular  hours. 
The  principal  officers  are  never  out  of  here  before  six 
or  seven  o’clock. 

2044.  (Mr.  Micks). — While  you  are  away  does  your 
chief  inspector  take  your  place?— Only  if  I am  away 
on  leave. 

2045.  You  mean  on  inspection  in  the  country? 

No. 

2046.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Did  the  work  lie? — The  work 
lies.  Of  course  it  is  being  carried  on  by  the  staff 
officer.  I showed  you  how  large  a part  is  delegated 
to  him. 

2047.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  did  not  allude  to  a couple 
of  manufactures  such  as  agricultural  starch  and  beet 
sugar?— With  regard  to  beet  we  have  made  careful 
investigations.  One  of  our  inspectors  went  to  Ger- 
many and  collected  all  the  information. 

2048.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  yet  ? — Only 
in  growing  beet,  not  in  the  manufacture. 

2049.  What  about  starch  ? — I have  not  gone  yet  into 
starch,  though  it  is  manufactured  in  Ireland. 

2050.  (Chairman). — Here  is  a letter  which  has  been 
iven  to  me  addressed  to  the  Departmental  Committee 
y Mr.  Vincent  Riordan,  who  encloses  a copy  of  a cor- 
respondence between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  himself  on  the  subject  of  Sugar  Beet  Cultivation. 
Mr.  Riordan  directs  our  special  attention  to  a passage 
in  this  correspondence  which  runs  as  follows: — “It 
would  appear  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  that  the  sugar  beet  industry  is  not 
generally  suited  to  this  country,  and  could  be  profitable 
only  in  certain  districts,  if  at  all.”  I thought,  per- 
haps, I would  ask  you  to  look  at  that  letter  ? — The  in- 
formation we  collected  is  embodied  in  this  leaflet. 

2051.  Would  you  give  us  a memorandum  on  that  ? — 
I will  do  it  in  a day  or  two. 

2052.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  was  a question  yester- 
day of  the  state  of  education.  You  said  of  the 
National  Board  schools  that  the  system  of  education 
had  ceased  before  you  began? — Yes. 

2053.  You  were  aware,  of  course,  that  a certain 
amount  of  agricultural  instruction  was  going  on,  but 
I don’t  think  you  happened  to  mention  it  ? — I said  in 
thirty-eight  schools  I believed  it  had  been  going  on. 

2054.  And  that  it  had  all  ceased  ? — It  did  cease. 

2055.  I was  afraid  from  your  mentioning  that 
merely  that  it  might  be  supposed  by  some  of  the  mem. 
bers.of  the  Committee  that  no  agricultural  instruction 
had  been  going  on  immediately  before  the  Department 
started? — I did  not  want  to  convey  that  at  all. 

2056.  At  the  time  the  Act  passed,  as  appears  from 
the  Act  itself,  there  was  some  agricultural  work  done 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion ? — Not  education. 

2057.  Yes — itinerant  instruction  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  the  Land  Commission? — Yes,  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  did. 

2058.  They  were  both  working  in  the  direction  of 
agricultural  instruction  ? — The  Congested  Districts 
Board  was. 

2059.  What  was  the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the 
Land  Commission  doing  ? — I don’t  know ; that  was 
before  my- time. 

2060.  We  shall  be  able  to  get  evidence  as  to 
that? — I am  quite  sure  you  can. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


June  l.  1906. 
Professor  J. 

R.  Campbell 
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June  2,  1906 

Professor  J. 
R.  Campbell. 


EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— SATURDAY,  JUNE  2nd,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

Present : 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Diuby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  o.b.,  Secretary. 


Professor  Campbell  further  examined. 


• 2061.  (Chairman). —You  . wish  to  add  something 

about  finance? — I just  wish  to  say  a very  few  words 
on  that  subject,  and  before  I do  so  I just  wish 
to  add  a few  words  to  what  I said  last  night.  At  the 
close  of  my  evidence  last  evening  I touched  on  some 
administrative  difficulties  with  which  the  Agricultural 
Branch  were  beset,  particularly  in  the  early  years,  but 
you  expressed  the  opinion  that  until  there  were  some 
specific  charges  before  the  Committee,  I had  better  not 
go  into  details.  With  this  I am  perfectly  content, 
especially  as  you  have  permitted  me  to  refer  to  the 
two  main  difficulties  which,  I feel  confident,  the  Com- 
mittee will  bear  in  mind  when  hearing  local  evidence, 
viz. , that  members  of  Committees  are  themselves  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  schemes,  which  explains  the  fact 
that  while  our  relations  with  the  statutory  bodies  are 
on  the  whole  most  excellent,  frequent  complaints  are 
made  against  the  Department  by  individual  members 
who  consider  they  have  been  personally  aggrieved,  and 
secondly,  that  while  the  staff  have  done  their  very 
utmost,  the  limitation  placed  upon  their  number  has 
prevented  them  doing  all  that  the  Agricultural  Board 
and  the  local  authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
statutory  functions,  have  expected  the  branch  to 
undertake.  I would  be  wanting  in  gratitude  to  the 
Agricultural  Board  if  I did  not  state  that  the  Board 
have  always  recognised  our  difficulties  with  regard  to 
staff,  and  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  supply,  under 
protest,  clerical  or  technical  staff,  but  the  Committee 
will  understand  that  while  this  would  get  us  out  of 
immediate  difficulties,  the  introduction  into  a Govern- 
ment office  of  a number  of  temporary  clerks  is  a pro- 
cedure calculated  to  give  rise  to  serious  dissatisfaction 
among  the  permanent  clerical  staff,  and  I have  re- 
frained as  much  as  possible  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  generosity  of  the  Board  in  this  respect. 

2062.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — By  temporary  clerks  do  you 
mean  clerks  taken  from  the  Civil  Service,  clerks  paid 
out  of  the  Endowment  Fund  ? — I refer  to  my  own 
branch,  taking  them  from  one  section  of  my  work 
to  another. 


2063.  (Chairman). — But  not  from  a branch  quite 
different  to  yours? — The  others  are  usually  quite  as 
much  pressed  as  myself,  and  I recognise  the  difficulties 
of  my  colleagues  and  refrain  from  that  as  much  as 


2064.  It  is  an  expedient  you  have  to  resort  to  gene- 
rally m public  offices  in  my  own  experience  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  transferring  a clerk  from  one  depart- 
take*  *°  anot  ler  course  there  is  a give  and 


2065.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Besides  that,  within  certaii 
Rmits,  you  can  get  temporary  clerks  from  the  Civi 
Service  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  but  of  course  a tern 
p or  ary  clerk  under  a technical  scheme  is  not  mucl 


2066.  Except  for  helping  another  man?— Yes. 

- 2067.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  would  only  be  for  typewri 
mg  or  something  of  that  sort?-Yes.  I just  wish 
*ordf  W1*h  regard  to  the  state  of  the  D, 
partments  funds.  I am  not  speaking  as  to  the  a 
counts  of  the  Department,  but  I only  want  to  mentio 
® rew  views  which  I have  discussed  with  the  Secreta-r 
to  the  Department  generally  in  reference  to  tS  futui 
of  agricultural  education.  I have  already  pointed  or 

U1  A 6 W0T}  0f  the  local  au^°rities  them  is 
very  large  demand  on  our  income,  a sum  which 


believe  I stated  in  my  evidence  is  about  £55,000,  The 
charges  for  agricultural  education  you  will  readily 
understand  'amount  to  a very  large  sum,  and,  taking 
those  two,  and  the  charges  for  provincial  schemes  such 
as  the  introduction  of  creameries,  analysis  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  the  seed-testing  station,  but  also 
in  connection  with  feeding  stuffs  and  manures  and 
fisheries,  and  in  connection  with  various  schemes 
which  I described  yesterday,  they  have  been  so  great 
that  last  year  we  actually  oxoeeded  our  income,  and 
were  obliged  to  draw  on  the  surplus.  I want  also  to 
impress  on  the  Committoo  tho  fact  that  the  country 
understands  very  well  now  our  schemes  of  agricultural 
education,  and  they  look  forward  and  expect  the  De- 
partment to  establish  a number  of  those  agricultural 
stations  and  schools,  and  I feel  that  if  a large  part  of 
our  endowment  is  not  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and 
if  our  surplus  is  not  earmarked  for  it,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  fulfil  our  promises  to  the  country  and 
impossible  to  _ carry  out  tho  schemes  of  agricultural 
education  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  build  up, 
and  which  I have  explained  to  the  Committee.  We 
have  laid  the  foundations  which  I am  certain  will 
succeed  if  the  programme  set  out  and  the  moneys  that 
have  been  earmarked  for  it  are  allowed  to  be  de- 
veloped on  the  lines  which  we  have  set  out.  I do  not 
think  I need  go  any  further  into  the  question  of 
funds.  I have  no  doubt  you  will  take  other  evidence 
as  to  the  details. 

2068.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) . — Do  you  propose  to  put  in  for 
our  convenience  a statement  of  the  expenditure  under 
the  several  heads  ? — I have  put  in  the  expenditure 
under  the  local  authorities,  but  I have  put  in  nothing 
in  connection  with  the  central  scheme. 

2069.  (Chairman). — Can  we  get  figures  showing  how 
far  particular  sums  have  been  appropriated  to  various 
schemes  ? — In  the  minutes  of  the  Agricultural  Board 
you  will  get  them. 

(Chairman). — Will  you  put  them  before  us  in  any 
collected  form? 

(Mr.  Gill). — I will  have  a statement  put  in. 

(Chairman). — I think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  see  how  the  Endowment  Fund  is  dealt  with  and 
appropriated  and  earmarked. 

(Mr.  Gill). — I will  prepare  a financial  statement. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  statement  available 
already,  showing  that  last  year's  income  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  current  expenditure  ? 

(Mr.  Gill). — Certainly.  It  is  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Board. 

. 2070.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  not  the  account  embodied 
m the  -annual  report,  show  it  ? 

(Mr.  Gill). — There  is  a clear  statement  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Agricultural  Board  which  deals  with 
that  very  point.  It  was  a statement  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board.  I will  have  an  accurate 
statement  for  you. 

2071.  (Mr.  Brown). — I would  like  to  know  whether 
m your  experience  and  the  experience  of  your  agri- 
cultural instructors,  and  of  your  inspectors,  the 
material  which  comes  from  the  primary  schools  is  cap- 
able of  taking  advantage  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
education  which  you  propose  to  impart?— I regret  » 
say  that  it  often  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  boy* 
that  we  get  are  not  capable  of  taking  advantage  oi 
the  instruction,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are 
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obliged  to  submit  them  to  a test  of  general  knowledge, 
.and  ithat  does,  I am  sorry  to  say,  exclude  a few  boys. 
But. you  will  understand  that  it  would  be  quite  unfair 
(towards  our  teachers  to  ask  them  to  teach  pupils  who 
come  up  who  cannot  make  simple  calculations,  and  we 
>do  find  that  we  have  to  exclude  from  our  schools  a 
number  of  boys  who  would  otherwise  be  admitted.  I 
'.hope,  however,  that  many  of  these  will  be  able  to  get 
into  some  of  these  apprenticeship  schools,  where  at  any 
:iate  if  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  technical 
instruction  provided  they  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  practical  outdoor  instruction.  But  we 
‘hope  by  and  by  to  have  all  the  boys  able  to  take 
■advantage  of  the  technical  instruction  as  well. 

2072.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  practical  instruction 
■of  some  kind  in  horticulture  or  agriculture  should 
'begin  in  the  primary  schools  ? — Of  course  everyone  has 
■their  own  views  about  education.  I am  thoroughly  in 
"favour  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  school  gardens  or 
•what  might  be  called  nature  study  in  elementary 
schools.  That  is,  -suitable  for  a boy  whether  he  is 
-going  to  be  a shoemaker  or  a fanner,  but  I am 
-opposed  to  teaching  anything  like  technical  instruc- 
tion to  boys  under  thirteen  or  twelve.  My  experience 
has  been  in  other  countries  that  when  you  do  that  it 
•degenerates  into  simple  reading  of  a text  book  on  the 
-subject,  and  is  not  really  effective. 

2073.  I am  just  at  present  on  the  school  garden 
•question  ? — That  .is  a different  matter,  so  long  as  the 
school  garden  is  not  made  technical  horticulture.  To 
-that  I would  objeot,  but  not  so  long  as  it  made  a sub- 
ject for  nature  study.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  a 
most  excellent  thing. 

2074.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Beyond  that  is  it,  in  your 
opinion,  a very  desirable  thing  that  that  aspect  of  the 
teaching  work  done  in  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  rural  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  in  the  first 
place  directed  towards  rural  interests,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  instruction  given  should  be  always  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils 
are  to  have  their  future  interests  in  the  country? 
— Well,  I am  not  quite  sure  of  that,  because  it  does 
mot  matter  whether  he  is  going  to  be  in  the  country 
•or  in  the  town,  he  must  be  taught  arithmetic,  he  must 
be  taught  English,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  matter 
where  he  is  going  to  be,  he  must  be  taught  these 
■things.  If  you  could  keep  the  boy  long  enough  at  school, 
then  I would  say  yes,  but  I am  very  much  against 
•excluding  general  education,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
and  taking  up  what  is  called  nature  study,  which 
•often  degenerates  into  technical  horticulture  or  agri- 
culture, and  it  ends  in  reading  a book  on  those  sub- 
jects. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I quite  recognise  your  point  of  view, 
but  what  I pointed  at  is  not  quite  that.  It  is  that 
the  exercise  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  in  rural 
schools,  ought  to  turn  rather  upon  matters  of  practi- 
cal interest  in  the  country— the  price  of  produce,  the 
•area  of  fields 

(Mr.  Micks). — By  way  of  example. 

2075.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — By  way  of  example — that  the 
•whole  of  the  example  work  should  be  taken  from 
•matter  either  within  the  pupils’  knowledge,  or  that 
■will  soon  come  within  the  pupil's  knowledge,  and  for 
•which  the  preliminary  guidance  of  the  teacher  is  very 
useful? — I quite  agree  with  that. 

2076.  In  all  matters,  for  instance,  of  geography,  the 
illustrations  should  be  taken  rather  from  the  facts  of 
the  surrounding  district,  its  communications  and 
roads,  and  the  prices  for  transit,  .all  these  should  be 
taken  from  matters  within  the  circle  of  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  by  hearsay,  if  not  by  experience,  and  then 


from  the  world  at  large? — With  that  I agree  also. 
Oh,  yes,  certainly,  so  long  as  it  is  used  as  a means 
of  educating  the  boy  I agree  with  it  thoroughly. 

2077.  (Mr.  Brown). — Fallowing  up  what  I was  ask- 
ing you  just  now,  you  would  oe  in  favour,  at  all 
events,  of  such  an  extension  of,  I won’t  call  it  instruc- 
tion in  horticulture,  but  something  that  would  give  an 
interest  at  all  events? — Certainly,  so  long  as  you  did 
not  call  it  technical  horticulture 

2078.  It  should  go  far  enough  to  interest  them  in 
agriculture  or  horticulture.  Have  you  or  the  De- 
partment in  any  place  ever  given  eSect  to  that?— If 
you  go  to  Glasnevin  again  I should  like  to  show  you 
our  school  garden  we  have  there. 

2079.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  country? — 
We  are  training  them  there,  so  that  when  these  men 
become  teachers  under  the  county  schemes  they  may  be 
able  to  give  instruction  in  school  gardens  in  connec- 
tion with  such  goods  as  we  are  allowed  -to  enter.  We 
have  no  schemes. 

(Mr.  Brown). — But  I am  talking  of  primary  schools 
in  rural  districts. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  not  forbidden  to  do  that? 

(Mr.  Brown). — No,  you  are  not.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it  in  the  Act,  but  of  course  it  could  only 
be  done  by  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education  and  with  the  managers  of  the  schools. 

(Mr.  Micks). — “ Shall  not  include  the  instruction 
given  in  elementary  schools." 

2080.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  only  the  definition  of 
technical  instruction.  Look  at  the  definition  of  “ pur- 
poses of  agriculture”  which  includes  horticulture,  and 
in  which  there  is  no  such,  restriction.  That  is  the 
reason  I am  limiting  my  question  to  that  particular 
point  of  view.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  effect  can  be 
given  to  the  view  that  the  Department  themselves 
entertain  on  this  question,  and  that  the  County  Com- 
mittees very  largely,  I believe  almost  universally, 
entertain  ?— -That  work  that  we  have  had  to  do,  as  I 
have  been  just  trying  to  explain,  has  been  so  great 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  undertake  other  work, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  arrangements  might  be 
come  to  whereby  we  could  utilise  these  men  in  the 
country. 

2081.  That  is  the  point  I am  driving  at? — Certainly, 
I should  like  to  see  something  of  the  kind,  but  I would 
not  like  at  this  moment  to  commit  myself  to  any 
definite  scheme  further  than  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment are  favourable  enough  to  such  work,  and  if  our 
work  was  not  sufficiently  onerous  we  would  be  too  glad 
to  go  into  the  question  immediately  and  discuss  it 
immediately. 

2082.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I am  very  anxious  to  get  at 
your  view  accurately  on  this  matter,  because  I gather 
throughout  your  evidence  that  you  have  had  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  most  needy  of  the  rural  population 
from  their  slowness  to  appreciate  new  points  that  are 
put  before  them,  and  I want  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
mistake  about  your  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
general  intelligence  of  such  people — people  who  are  not 
in  the  least  likely  to  be  at  school  after  they  are 
thirteen  years  of  age — whether  their  general  intelli- 
gence is  more  likely  to  be  fully  developed  at  that  time 
if  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school  make  the 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  experience  these  people  have 
of  rural  affairs  in  their  ordinary  life  and  work  in  a 
reasonably  intelligent  explanation  of  the  result  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect? — Certainly  it  would. 

(Chairman). — Professor  Campbell,  I am  sure  I 
speak  for  every  member  of  the  Committee  when  I 
thank  you  for  the  very  clear  and  comprehensive  evi- 
dence you  have  given  us,  and  the  various  diagrams 
put  before  us,  for  which  we  are  very  much  indebted  to 
you  indeed. 


June  2 1906. 

Professor  J. 

R.  Campbell. 


George  Fletcher,  Esq.,  f.g.s.,  Assistant  Secretary 

2083.  (Chairman). — Tou  are  Assistant  Secretary  in 
respect,  of  technical  instruction  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  ? — I was  appointed  to  this  post  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1904,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair, 
"who  was  appointed  .from  this  post  to  that  of  Execu- 
tive Officer  under  the  Education  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

2084.  What  were  you  before  you  were  appointed  ? — 

1 was.  appointed  from  the  office  of  senior  inspector  of 
Technical  Instruction,  which  post  I had  held  since 
April, . 1901.  I was  offered  the  post  of  senior  inspector 
early  in  1901;  so  that  I have  been  in  Ireland  just  over 


in  respect  of  Technical  Instruction,  examined.  Mr.  George 

five  years,  roughly  speaking  for  the  first  three  years  as 
senior  inspector,  and  for  the  last  two  years  in  my  pre- 
sent position  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

2085.  Before  that  what  were  you? — I was  Inspector 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  South  Ken- 
sington. I was  offered  the  post  by  Mr.  Acland  in 
1894  of  a first-class  sub-inspector.  I ought  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  prior  to  that  I had  had  a wide  ex- 
perience of  teaching  in  various  types  of  schools,  prin- 
cipally in  Derbyshire.  I was  head  of  a technical 
school  in  the  town  of  Derby.  I believe  it  was  because 
of  my  success  .as  a teacher  that  I was  offered  a first- 
B. 
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, class  sub-inspecfcorsliip  in  1894.  In  1897,  on  the  deatli 
of  Mr.  Geldard,  in  the  Midland  district,  I was  ap- 
pointed a district  inspector  for  the  South  Kensington 
Department. 

2086.  Then  since  1901  you  have  had  experience  of 
the  work  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  department  ? 
Yes,  sinoe  April  the  3rd,  1901. 

2087.  I think  you  wish  to  give  us  first  of  all  some 

account  of  the  state  of  technical  education  in  Ireland 
at  the  time  when  the  Department  was  established  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  I hold  myself  free  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion at'  any  particular  point  of  my  evidence,  if  that 
should  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee,  but  in  con- 
sidering how  best  I might  assist  this  Committee  in  its 
inquiries,  I arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I might 
best  serve  the  end  for  which  it  was  appointed  by 
offering  evidence  dealing  with  the  operations  of  the 
branch  for  which  I am  responsible,  explaining  the 
general  principles  which  have  directed  these  opera- 
tions, and  giving  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  results  al- 
ready obtained.  In  order  that  the  Department's  educa- 
tional policy  should  be  better  understood,  it  would  seem 
desirable  that  I should  say  some  little,  at  all  events, 
as  to  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland  at  the  time 
the  Department  was  established.  I am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  in  pointing  out  certain  general  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  depreciate  the 
labours  of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
powers  and  sufficient  means,  wisely  did  such  work  as 
was  possible.  It  had  already  been  widely  recognised 
that  there  were  certain  serious  defects  in  the  system 
of  Irish  National  Education,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction 
in  Primary  schools  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  was  one  expression  of  this 

2088.  (Chairman). — When  was  that  ? — I think  their 
report  was  issued  in  1899.  It  was  just  before  the  De- 
partment  started.  Up  to  this  time,  while  there  were 
individual  instances  of  brilliant  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  practical  teaching,  it  must  be  said  that  there 
was  praotically  no  teaching  of  science  and  manual 
work  m primary  schools.  Drawing,  moreover,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  taught.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  revised  programme  in  1900  how- 
ever, steps  were  taken  to  organise  the  teaching  of 
science  and  manual  instruction  in  primary  schools, 
work  which,  I believe,  would,  if  developed  on  an  ade- 
quate scale,  have  accomplished  most  valuable  results 

TJ  that  comPlai*ts  continually  reach  us 

7 exPerie™*d  in  °ur  various  technical 
schools  and  classes  generally,  viz.,  that  so  many  of  the 
‘I16™  are  ill-prepared  to  take  up  any 
specialised  study,  however  elementary.  This  difficulty 

hiieiJla1ndET?and'and  elfiewll€re’  but  is  acutely 
in  Ireknd.  The  prime  necessity  in  the  case  of  pupils 
taking  up  the  study  of  technology  under  this  De- 
«othSor  th6,  KabiUty  to  express6  themselves 
y botb  ora]’y  and  by  means  of  writing  and  draw- 
and  n£f  akn^,edSe  of  arithmetic  of  a suitable 
tbal  rtf  ik-lnd'  H T could  ensure  these  first  essen- 
dear  thlnk^T^  6 P°Wers  of  observation  and  of 
cleai  thinking  would  be  enormously  helped  by  elemen 
tary  science  instruction,  and  the  executive  fStie 
cultivated  by  manual  work,  but  I would  remind  tho 

?6“r ' £ntthh  ttV?-  aVe,rag£  001  att6"dance  of 
in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland,  it  is 

befieve  T ,eVe:n  tha  filst  essentials,  though  I 

IS  the  average  in  the  country  as  a whole.  “ 

ISP® 

*-***■ 


theoretical  in  character.  In  the  whole  country  fh 
were  not  more  than  half  a dozen  laboratorioa 
secondary  schools.  There  was  no  inspection  If 
Secondary  schools  other  than  tliat  of  science  and  art 
classes,  and  the  results  of  teaching  were  assess^ 
wholly  by  means  of  written  examinations.  Comine 
the  subject  of  technical  education,  things  were  mu  h 
the  same.  Here  and  there  an  earnest  effort  under 
difficult  conditions,  but  of  technical  instruction 
properly  so-called,  there  was  practically  none  outside 
the  larger  urban  centres.  The  only  source  of  aid 
the  Science  and  Art  Grant  administered  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  In 
the  academic  year  1900-1901  there  were  101  schools 
and  classes  working  under  the  rules  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  sixty-one  of  these  were  classes 
in  Secondary  schools.  The  total  arnnt  for  these  mid 
in  the  financial  year  1901-2  was  £5,185  3s.  2 cl.,  and  in 
addition  there  was  a grant  known  as  the  “ Eqniva 
lent”  Grant,  amounting  to  less  than  £3,500,  and  ex" 
pended  under  the  terms  of  the  Technical  Instruction" 
Act  of  1889.  on 

2091.  (Mr.  Ogiivic). — Did  the  number  of  schools  and 
classes  include  schools  of  art? — Yes. 

2092.  (Chairman). — Would  you  just  explain  the 
Equivalent  Grant?— The  Equivalent  Grant,  with 
which  I will  deal  in  a much  fuller  manner  later,  was 
a grant  administered  under  the  terms  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889.  The  Act  did  not  provide  the 
grants,  but  it  provided  for  the  spending  of  die  grants 
The  grant  was  provided  for  in  the  Science  and  Art  Direct 
tory,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  rate  contributed  by  the 
locality.  The  term  “ equivalent " is  a littlo  unfortunate 
because  it  is  applied  to  a number  of  different  grants 
It  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  equivalent  to  the  grant 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  educational  purposes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  but'  we  hope  to  make  quite 
clear  what  this  equivalent  grant  was  because  it  has 
been  a very  vexed  question  in  Ireland,  but  this  is 
hardly  the  place  to  deal  with  it.  However,  you  will 
perceive  that  the  total  amount  spent  on  technical 
education  both  in  the  Secondary  schools  and  outside 
—for  a Secondary  school  is  not  quite  the  place  for 
technical  education— was  something  like  £8,700.  I 
need  only  say  that  the  administration  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Grant  was  strictly  limited  to  a specific  list 
of  subjects  in  science  and  art,  and  that  technological 
and  industrial  subjects,  so  necessary  in  a country  such 
as  Ireland,  could  not  be  taught  under  these  rules. 
Ihere  was  but  one  inspector  on  the.  South  Kensington 
staff  to  inspect  the  schools  of  Ireland,  my  late  re- 
spected and  brilliant  colleague,  T’rofessor  Preston. 
iou  will  perceive  that  Ireland  had  never  enjoyed 
^yto/iig  like  the  share  if.  should  have  earned  from 
the  science  _ and  Art  Grant,  and  this  was  because 
the  rules  under  winch  the  grant  was  administered  were 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  Ireland.  Indeed  I 
may  go  further  and  say  they  were  not  suited  to  the 
needs  of  Great  Britain.  31, ire  important  still  the  Bcsi- 
due  Grant  of  1890,  which  was  partly  applied  in  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  benefit  of  technical  instruction, 
was  not  made  available  for  this  purpose  in  Ireland, 
-from  this  source  during  the  ten  years  succeeding  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  while  £7,500,000  were  devoted  to 
technica!  instruction  in  England,  and  £400,000  in 
nii  wic  Jre  and  bad  no  equivalent  except  a sum  of 
a r -r  oonj  ?rant  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
^,1869,  during  that  period. 

compares  with  seven  and  a half 

o'™  A”,  En&land  and  £400.000  in  Scotland  ?-Yes. 

2094.  (Mr.  M,cks). -Have  you  it  by  the  year?-I 

b« 11  is  8ivcn  in  tl“  ‘'eport  °f  th" 

i Brown). — Would  it  not  be  the  ten  years 

irrqT111#  t le  PassmS  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
tr,  9 t ■ Practically  brings  it  up  to  the  pass- 

ing of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act. 

S¥r:  Micks). — Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  who  was 
for  tois  part  of  the  report,  says  (page  373 
Be?ss  Gommittee  Eeport),  “While  as  regards  tech- 
al  education  alone  these  returns  made  by  Monsieur 
ShJ.OWS  ,that  delusive  of  small  contributions 
irom  the  rates  the  sums  expended  in  1893  were  Great 
® Aaln’ ,£b96’328  5 Ireland,  £4,944,”  and  Mr.  Graves 
™akf  . tbe  remark,  "This  assistance  from  votes 
a™,An-to  to  a bounty  to  the  English  manufacturer,  an 
wiihdm  ’ ?b°n  d e*tber  be  extended  to  Ireland,  or 
withdrawn  —is  that  your  view?— It  is  my  view. 

^ statement  has  been  put  into 

y ands  made  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
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Treasury  in  the  course  of  a debate  in  1904.  “ Besides 
this  what  is  called  the  whiskey  money,  £78,000  a year, 
a large  portion  of  that  was  allotted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  and  the  balance  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board”  ? — That  is  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  explain.  The  £11,000  is  the 
Equivalent  Grant  given  under  the  terms  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Directory.  We  did  not  get  for  technical  edu- 
cation the  equivalent  of  the  whiskey  money.  It  came 
to  Ireland  for  another  purpose. 

2098.  It  came  to  Ireland,  but  only  a small  portion 
caane  to  technical  education? — None  of  it. 

(Chairman). — This  is  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish’s 
statement. 

2099.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Department  got  the 
£78,000  as  part  of  their  Endowment  Eund? — That  is 
a very  large  question.  I only  introduce  the  matter 
at  this  point  to  show  that  things  were  in  a very 
backward  condition,  and  that  we  had  to  deal  with 
things  as  we  found  them.  I am  not  now  dealing  with 
the  actual  financial  position. 

2100.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  corresponding  sum  went  to  educational  purposes  in 
Breland  ? — I think  not. 

2001.  The  full  corresponding  amount  in  Ireland 
came  to  educational  purposes  though  not  to  technical 
education? — I believe  so. 

2102.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  of  that  ? — Well, 

I would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  question  as  a whole. 
On  the  heads  of  evidence  I put  down  specifically  the 
question  of  the  Equivalent  Grant. 

2103.  Before  leaving  the  question  as  to  the  state  of 
technical  education  at  the  time  the  Department  was 
started,  have  you  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Graves? — 3 
read  it  some  time  ago. 

2104.  Not  in  view  of  this  ? — No.  I shall  now 

briefly  describe  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  De- 
partment by  the  passing  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act  of  1899.  This 
Act,  under  section  2,  transferred  to  the  Department 
the  administration  of  the  grant  for  science  and  art  in 
Ireland.  This  is  the  grant  to  which  I have  been 
referring  as  previously  administered  by  South  Ken- 
sington. It  further  transferred  the  administration  of 
the  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  as  defined  by 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  in  Ireland.  This 
was  the  “ Equivalent"  Grant  provided  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Directory  for  1900,  paragraph 
LXXXVI.  (a  to  d).  It  also  transferred  tne  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  re- 
lation to  certain  institutions.  So  far  as  my  branch  of 
the  Department’s  work  is  concerned,  these  were  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Art.  In  addition  to  these  transferred  powers, 
money  was  provided  for  technical  instruction  under 
section  16  (1)  (c).  This  is  the  annual  sum  of  £55,000 
to  be  expended  under  conditions  mentioned  in 
■paragraphs  5 and  6,  and  the  Act  also  gave  power  to 
local  authorities  to  give  aid  to  schemes  approved  by 
the  Department.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  funds 
•of  the  Department  are  drawn  from  two  main  sources : 
<1)  The  Science  and  Art  Vote  provided  annually  by 
Parliament  and  subject  to  such  rules  as  the  Treasury 
may  from  time  to  time  approve,  and  (2)  the  annual 
•endowment  of  £55,000  for  technical  education. 

2105.  What  is  the  total  amount  at  your  disposal 
yearly  in  the  technical  instruction  branch? — £55,000 
plus  a grant  of  £7,500  from  the  Agricultural  Board, 
plus  a sum  of  £7,000  in  lieu  of  the  Equivalent  Grant, 
plus  the  Science  and  Art  Grant,  which  is  a variable  , 
amount. 

2106.  That  is  on  the  vote  ?— I have  mentioned  all 
the  sources  now  and  they  tot  to  £69,500.  If  we  add  to 
that  the  total  aid  in  the  form  of  rates,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Grants  we  have  all  our  sources  of 
income,  and  the  reason  I postpone  this  question  is 
that  until  I have  at  ,all  events  introduced  the  second 
branch  of  the  question,  the  question  of  finance 
would  not  easily  be  explained.  I now  come 
to  deal  with  the  first  great  branch  of  the 
Department's  operations  in  educational  work, 
snd  desire  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  organisation  of  a system 
■of  instruction  in  experimental  science,  drawing, 
manual  instruction,  and  domestic  economy  in 
secondary  . schools.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
problem  with  which  the  Department  was  faced  was 


really  to  initiate  a system  of  technical  instruction  in  Jwu  2,  1906. 
a country  where  such  instruction  was  practically  non-  — 
existent,  and  where  the  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion  did  not  at  that  time  afford  an  adequate  prepara-  i,  etcher' 
tion  for  it.  In  meeting  this  problem  they  had  the  F0‘8' 
valuable  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  others 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  I mean  that  although 
lamentably  behind  in  the  race,  we  had  the  advantage 
of  learning  from  the  experiments,  the  failures  and 
successes  of  other  countries.  One  great  fact  had 
forced  itself  on  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tional administration  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere 
—the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  construct  an  effi- 
cient system  of  technical  education  except  on  the 
foundations  laid  in  a sound  and  generous 

general  education,  whether  primary  or  secondary. 

The  Department  had  no  power  to  deal  with 
primary  schools  from  their  Endowment  Eund. 

I say  from  their  endowment  advisedly,  for  I 
shall  presently  seek  to  show  how  we  are  not 
so  limited,  I think,  in  regard  to  science  and  art 
subjects.  Reference  to  section  30  of  the  Act  shows 
that  technical  instruction  does  not  include  instruction 
given  in  Elementary  schools.  Moreover,  a great  for- 
ward step  was  taken  by  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
programme  of  the  National  Board.  The  Department 
had,  however,  not  only  power  to  aid  secondary  schools, 
but  also  a very  clear  duty  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
England  the  Science  and  Art  Grant  had  been  available 
for  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  administration  of 
this  grant  had  been  specifically  transferred  to  them  by 
statute.  If  the  Department  had  not  adopted  the 
vigorous  policy  it  did  in  regard  to  secondary  schools, 
the  money  now  being  paid  for  teaching  in  such 
schools,  something  like  £20,000  a year,  would  have 
•been  lost  to  the  country.  I have  a special  object  in 
mentioning  this.  There  is  a common  impression  in 
the  oountry  that  we  have  been  diverting  funds  in- 
tended for  technical  instruction,  properly  so-called,  to 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  This  impression  is  an 
altogether  mistaken  one,  as  the  Committee  will  per- 
ceive. The  Department  has  most  jealously  guarded 
its  Endowment  Funds  in  the  face  of  many  requests  to 
devote  them  to  matters  concerning  both  primary  and 
secondary  education.  If  is  true  that  local  authorities 
almost  everywhere  in  Ireland  voted  aid  for  equipment 
of  laboratories  in  secondary  schools,  but  this  wa- 
mainly  from  accumulated  funds  and  not  from  annual 
inoome.  The  need  for  taking  steps  in  regard  to  Irish 
secondary  schools  was  very  widely  recoenised.  In  a 
country  in  a backward  industrial  condition,  as  Ire- 
land is,  'there  were  scarcely  any  schools  which  couldi 
properly  be  described  as  “ modern.”  It  is  true  that  there 
were  schools  comparable  to  those  which  are  labelled 
modern  schools  in  England,  but  then  those  schools  were 
all  for  the  most  part  of  a classical  type ; laboratories 
were  almost  non-existent,  and  the  work  was  much  more 
academic  in  character.  I shall  be  misunderstood  in 
this  unless  I explain  that  our  secondary  schools  in 
Ireland  are  very  different  in  type  to  those  in  England. 

They  cover  a very  wide  range  from  schools  of  a high 
secondary  type,  to  schools  of  a much  lower 
secondary  type,  and  especially  here  I should  like  to 
mention  a class  'of  schools  that  demands  very  special 
consideration.  I refer  to  the  Christian  Brothers  schools, 
about  which  you  will  hear  very  much.  These  are 
schools  originally  primary  in  character.  They 
have  extended  the  scope  of  their  operations, 
and  a large  number  of  those  schools  have  now 
come  to  _ work  under  the  Department’s  programme, 
and  I think  they  may  fairly  be  described  as  secondary 
schools  of  the  lower  type.  I mean  that  a great  many 
of  the  boys — 'for  they  are  only  boys’  schools — going  to 
those  schools  do  not  join  the  professional  classes. 

They  are  being  educated  for  occupations  which  are 
not  necessarily  professional  in  character,  and  there- 
fore it  is . very  desirable  that  the  education  given 
should  fit  the  boys  for  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to 
do  in  after  life. 

2107.  The  education  is  good,  although  you  techni- 
cally call  them  second  class  ? — Secondary  ; I call  them 
so  because  they  are  not  primary,  but  I wish  to  lay  down 
that  they  hardly  correspond  to  the  secondary  schools 
in  England.  They  are  seoondary  schools  of  .'a  some- 
what lower  class,  not  that  the  education  is  of  a lower 
class — I don’t  wish  to  convey  that— but  the,  character 
of  the  youths  going  to  them  is  such  as  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  are  not  being  trained' for  a profes- 
sional-life, but  for  an  industrial  one. 

R 2 
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2106.  (Chairman). — You  state  they  started  as 
primary  schools,  that  they  raised  themselves  into  the 
rank  of  secondary  schools,  but  that  the  class  of  boys 
who  attend  them  are  not  like  those  in  English  secon- 


dary schools  ? — That 

2109.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  a good 
many  of  the  boys  who  do  now  go  to  those  schools 
reach  a higher  station  of  life  later  on  ? — They 
find  themselves  in  different  stations,  but  not 
necessarily  better  ones.  It  has  unfortunately 
come  to  be  the  case  that  the  secondary  schools  in  Ire- 
land appear  to  be  training  youths  for  the  most  part 
for  the  lower  Civil  Service  posts,  and  there  is  a very 
serious  need  for  industrial  training.  I have  6aid  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  schools  which  could  properly 
he  called  modern  secondary  schools  in  Ireland.  There 
were  but  two  schools  in  Ireland  of  a type  similar  to 
those  known  in  England  as  Day  Schools  of  Science.  I 
refer  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  and  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  college  at  Cork.  These  were  day  Schools 
of  Science  under  South  Kensington  regulations.  The 
organisation  of  a system  of  practical  science  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  was  therefore  imperative 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a permanent  system  of  tech- 
nical education.  My  point  is  that  it  was  impossible 
to  construct  a sound  system  of  technical  education  un- 
less you  began  the  work  in  the  primary  schools  and  the 
secondary  schools.  For  the  primary  schools  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  are  responsible.  In 
the  secondary  schools  we  had  widely  different  powers, 
those  inherited  from  South  Kensington.  Had  South 
Kensington  been  working  in  Ireland  the  grant  would 
have  'been  continued  to  those  schools.  The  duty  was  cast 
upon  us  of  revising  the  whole  scheme  and  elaborat- 
ing this  programme.  In  drawing  up  our  programme 
we  had  in  full  view  the  schemes  which  had  been  at 
work  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  My  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Blair,  had  a wide  experience  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I myself  had  wide  experience  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  were  fully  aware,  I think,  of  everything 
that  had  been  done  both  in  England  and  elsewhere  in 
regard  to  science  work  in  secondary  schools.  I only 
mention  that  to  show  that  we  had,  I believe,  all  the 
facts  before  us.  It  had  come  to  be  recognised  that 
the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  Directory  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  although 
admirably  devised  and  drawn  up  by  eminent  men  of 
science,  had  been  found  fo  exhibit  a serious  defect  in 
England  and  Scotland,  amd  more  particularly  in  Ire- 
land. This  defect  was  that  the  system  endeavoured 
to  confer  on  students  a knowledge  of  some  specific 
and  specialised  branch  of  science,  while  the  students 
were  quite  unprepared  in  respect  of  general  knowledge 
to  receive  this  instruction. 

2110.  (Mr.  Ogtlvie). — The  system  to  which  you  refer 
was  one  which  had  originally  been  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  students  in  the  evening,  and  at 
the  time  you  are  now  speaking  of  it  had  not  been  re- 
vised in  England  and  Scotland  with  the  view  to 
adapting  it  more  particularly  to  the  day  schools?— 

^My  lem,arks i do. not  apply  at  all  to  the 

day  schools  of  science  in  England,  which 
f^1  1WaSJ  admirable.  I refer  to  the  science 
and  art  subjects  of  the  Directory,  which  was  designed 
mainly  for  evening  schools,  These  rules  applied  in 
Ireland  to  evening  schools  and  to  classes  in  day 
secondary  schools.  There  were  only  two  schools  of 
the  type  of  the  day  schools  of  science. 


, — in  iBui  to  carry  on 

^ange-which  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned 

SvJfW.^lln—hfV1: ag  t?en  taken  UP  in  t"0  schools 

°?r  y;+:the  cha,ne«  ,of  adapting  the  science  and  art  in- 
ev^mi}S  schools  to  tlie  conditions  of  the 
day  schools  ?— Precisely.  It  was  laid  npon  us  to  revise 


th®.  South  Kensington  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  England,  and  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  m Scotland,  but  of  course  to  amend  them 
fara«°5anCe  W!^h  our  particular  needs  in  Ireland  m 
The  7W  SnT1!1  cond?tlons  Prevailing  here  required 
Jilt  to  .avoid  this  evil  of 


2SS2S.  *5*1  i 

ve,  difficult  of  accomplishment 


the  system  in  which  aid  is  given  from  public  fw 
on  tlie  basis  of  written  examinations.  I shall  exnlsi 
how  this  grading  has  been  secured.  I submit  for  th*. 
consideration  of  the  Committee  a copy  of  the  Depart 
ment’s  programme  now  in  force  in  secondary  schook 
and  may  state  that  it  is  now  adopted  by  almost  ever® 
secondary  school  in  Ireland.  Soon  after  the  Depart 
ment’s  programme  was  published  in  1901,  the  Cos' 
sultative  Committee  for  Co-ordinating  Educational 
Administration,  appointed  under  section  23  of  th - 
Act,  had  before  them  the  question  of  co-ordinatine' 
this  work  with  that  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  as  * 


result  the  Intermediate  Board  adopted  the  Depart 
ment’s  programme  as  its  own,  and  decided  that  it 


should  replace  the  science  programmes  previously  in 
existence.  They  also  adopted  the  Departments  in- 
spection to  satisfy  their  conditions  in  regard  to* 
" Pass”  and  “ Honours”  candidates.  Hence  in  a verr 
short  time  the  bulk  of  Irish  secondary  schools  came 
under  the  Department's  educational  scheme.  I now 
proceed  very  briefly  to  explain  these  regulations 
They  provide  a programme  based  upon  the  best  modern 
experience  providing  (1)  a two  years’  preliminary 
course  common  to  all  schools ; (2)  special  courses  for 
third  and  fourth  years'  in  physics,  chemistry,  me- 
chanical science,  botany,  goology,  physiology’ 
hygiene,  domestic  economy,  and  drawing.  Schools  are 
allowed  to  choose  the  special  subject  or  subjects  for 
the  third  and  fourth  years.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
the  teaching  of  drawing  is  compulsory  during 
the  preliminary  course,  optional  thereafter.  Some  ex- 
ception has  been  taken  to  drawing  as  a compulsory 
subject  in  the  preliminary  course,  but,  acting  fro® 
a strong  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
in  education,  the  Department  have  retained  it  in  the 
syllabus  for  the  preliminary  course.  No  school  can 
be  recognised  unless  it  makes  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  pupils  in  a properly-equipped  labora- 
tory. Without  burdening  the  Committee  with  a MB 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  thin  system  of  practi- 
cal teaching,  I would  remind  them  that  we  regard! 
the  training  in  scientific  method  conferred  by  this- 
practical  work  as  being  of  great  importance.  In  this 
connection  I would  refer  the  Committee  to  the  pre- 
fatory note  which  appears  on  page  37  of  the  regula- 
tions. “ The  principal  functions  of  a well-designed 
course  in  secondary  schools  are  (1st)  the  education 
of  the  power  of  observation,  involving  the  exercise  of 
judgment  and  the  training  of  the  senses;  (2nd) 
the  training  of  the  reasoning  powers ; (3rd)  the 

training  of  the  executive  powers.  Experimental! 
work  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves  involves  the 
cultivation  of  manual  dexterity,  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  ; (4th)  the  imparting  of  some  of  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  of  physical  science, 
ior  the  realisation  of  these  aims  the  course- 
of  instruction  must  be  carefully  planned  and 
carefully  taught.  The  method  of  teaching  we  regard! 
as  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  imparting  of 
knowledge,  and  the  best  results  of  the  training  are- 
not  so  much  as  can  be  written  by  a written  test. 
A knowledge  of  the  facts  of  science,  however  im- 
portant, is  secondary  to  the  training  in  “ scientific 
method  ” which  the  course  is  designed  to  confer.  Not 
that  the  scientific  method  is  a method  peculiar  to 
science  ; it  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  business, 
In  the  investigation  of  scientific  phenomena,  however, 
the  facts  are  more  readily  ascertainable,  and  the  argu- 
ment is  free  from  those  perturbing  elements  which 
enter  into  problems  connected  with  human  relation- 
ships. I have  read  so  much  to  show  what  functions 
we  believe  science  has  to  subserve  in  the  secondary 
curriculum.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  syllabus  for 
the  first  two  years’  course  deals  very  largely  with 
fundamental  questions,  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  we  impose  no  stringent  conditions  on  the 
schools.  They  can  choose  from  a number  of  subjects, 
which  I have  named,  the  one  most  suitable  for  the 
school.  The  reason  we  make  the  first  two  years 
course  practically  coinpulsmw  is  that  we  know  no  way 
bv  which  you  can  wisely  evade  that  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental principle.  No  student  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
special  branches  until  these  fundamental  principles 
“ien  dealt  with.  It  wiU  be  observed  moreover 
, . teaching  of  drawing  becomes  compulsory 

during  the  preliminary  course,  and  it  is  optional  after- 
wards. Wa  refuse  to  pay  a school  for  experimenter 
science  unless  the  school  also  teaches  the  same  pupils 
drawing.  Some  exception  has  been  taken  to  this  on 
ibe  part  of  some  schools,  although  I believe  that  m 
almost  every  case  they  are  convinced  it  is  a good  thing. 
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Our  reason  for  insisting  on  this  is  that  wo  have  the 
highest  possible  appreciation  of  the  value  of  drawing 
as  an  element  of  education,  and  it  is  very  much 
neglected,  I believe,  in  this  country.  I believe  you  will 
find  that  on  the  Continent  it  is  generally  compulsory, 
and  almost  invariably  part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  secondary  schools.  A great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  on  account  of  our 
compulsory  introduction  of  it  as  a concomitant  of 
experimental  science.  It  is  not  introduced  as 
an  art  subject  merely,  but  as  an  extension  of 
writing,  as  a means  of  expression,  and  it  is  of 
enormous  importance  in  view  of  subsequent  specialised 
technical  instruction.  No  school  can  be  recognised 
until  it  makes  provision  for  the  instruction  of  its 
pupils  in  a properly-equipped  laboratory.  A further 
condition  laid  down  by  the  Department  is  that  the 
teachers  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  their  pro- 
gramme shall  have  received  such  a training  as  the 
Department  can  recognise  as  qualifying  them  to  teach. 
When  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied,  the  Depart- 
ment pay  grants  to  the  schools,  the  amount  of  this 
grant  being  assessed  on  two  main  factors  (1)  the 
amount  and  extent  of  the  instruction,  and  (2)  its 
quality.  Thus,  a grant  is  based  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction,  but  the  normal  amount  of 
rant  is  subject  to  an  increment  of  one-tenth  or  a re- 
action of  one  or  more  tenths  according  as  the  work 
is  of  conspicuous  merit  or  defective  in  respect  of  in- 
struction or  organisation.  The  attendance  of  every 
pupils  is  registered.  At  the  end  of  the  year  when  the 
registers  are  submitted  to  the  Department  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  pupils  is  divided 
by  forty.  Then  payment  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  these  units,  paying  ten  shillings  for  each 
unit  of  science  in  the  first  year,  and  other  rates  for 
other  subjects.  But,  having  determined  an  amount  in 
that  way  which  depends  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
and  the  number  of  hours  instruction  given  per  week, 
and  also  upon  the  attendance  of  the  students, 
•while  that  is  used  as  the  first  basis,  the  amount  that 
would  thus  be  earned  is  subject  to  revision.  We  may 
increase  the  amount  that  is  earned  by  one-tenth  if 
the  inspectors  report  that  the  work  is  of  conspicuous 
merit.  If  the  work  >s  very  defective  we  may 
refuse  the  grant  altogether,  and  we  prefer 
that  alternative  to  reducing  the  grant  by 
more  than  two-tenths.  I have  already  explained  that 
schools  had  no  laboratories.  The  difficulty  had  to  be 
met,  and  met  immediately.  The  Department  offered 
grants  for  equipment,  requiring  the  preliminary 
approval  of  plans.  The  grant  amounted  to  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  the  expenditure  for  fittings 
and  apparatus.  A special  equipment  grant  was 
obtained  from  the  Treasury.  The  total  grants  made 
from  this  source  amounts  to  £18,244.  The  grant  was 
made  for  five  years  only  and  is  now  at  an  end,  but 
nearly  every  secondary  school  in  Ireland,  to  the  num- 
ber of  265,  has  been,  enabled  to  comply  with  our  rules. 

2112.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  equipment  grant  likely 
to  be  renewed  ? — Most  unlikely,  because  it  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  equipping  the  secondary  schools  for  a 
new  programme,  and  although  it  is  true  that  se- 
condary schools  need  additional  equipment  from  time 
to  time,  the  grant  was  given  for  tire  purpose  of  equip- 
ing  them  in  the  first  place. 

2113.  {Chairman). — Was  it  so  much  a year? — So 
much  a year.  We  could  draw  on  what  was  needed 
up  to  that  limit. 

2114.  Did  you  draw  more  or  less  the  first  year?— 
The  first  year  was  less  but  last  year  we  had  not  a 
penny  left. 

2115.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  exhausted  your  grant? — ■ 
We  did. 

2116.  (Chairman). — It  was  left  to  you  within  that 
limit  to  draw  what  you  required  for  the  year? — Yes. 

2117.  (Mr.  Brovin). — Was  it  a limit  fixed  before- 
hand?— It  was. 

2118.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  many  schools  have  been 
equipped  ?— About  265. 

2119.  (Chairman). — I suppose  there  are  schools 
without  an  equipment  ? — There  may  be  one  or  two. 
As  a matter  of  fact  I cannot  think  at  the  moment 
of  a secondary  school  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  working 
under  our  rules,  unless  it  be  the  Campbell  College, 
Belfast. 

2120.  Which  is  not  equipped  ? — Which  is  not  work- 
ing under  our  programme. 

2121.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  a large  number  of 
• schools  in  Ireland  equipped  very  well  for  this  work? — 


2122.  (Chairman). — Therefore  this  grant  has  so  far  June  2,  1906. 

fulfilled  its  purpose  ?— Yes ; and  I am  about  to  refer  „ — 

to  another  source  of  aid.  1'let  her^* 

2123.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  there  any  number  of  places  r.o.s. 
where  there  are  no  buildings  at  all,  and  for  which  you 
want  money  for  building  ? — There  are  those  who  argue 

we  have  far  too  many  secondary  schools  in  Ireland. 

2124.  If  the  schools  were  built  would  you  want  fur- 
ther equipment  or  have  you  enough  ? — We  never  have 
enough,  but  I don’t  think  it  is  likely  that  fresh  schools 
can  come  into  existence  with  a declining  population. 

We  have  had  an  increasing  number  of  secondary 
schools,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  for 
efficiency  we  have  too  many.  I am  not  going  to  debate 
that  question. 

2125.  You  don’t  want  any  more? — I am  a parent 
myself,  and  recognise  the  difficulty  of  parents  in 
very  small  towns  where  there  is  no  secondary  school, 
in  getting  adequate  education  for  their  children. 

There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  small  secondary 
schools,  but  I don’t  think  the  number  could  be  in- 
creased. If  we  were  dealing  with  this  large  question, 

I would  advocate  the  extension  of  the  scholarship 
system.  This:  £18,000  was  a Treasury  grant  for  the 
equipment  of  schools. 

2126.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Provision  for  maintenance  is 
included  in  your  grant? — The  annual  Parliamentary 
Grant.  That  grant,  by  the  way,  is  shown  in  the 
diagram  I .have  put  up  here  (indicated).  In  1901-2 
the  amount  was  £10,475.  It  amounted  in  1902-3  to 
£20,860;  in  1903-4  to  £26,593,  and  in  1904-5  to 
£29,385.  That  included  the  Maintenance  and  the 
Equipment  Grant  also. 

2127.  That  £29,000  includes  about  £20,000  of  grants 
paid  to  tlie  secondary  schools  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ? — Yes. 

2128.  Did  that  include  final  payments  from  the 
£18,000  along  with  other  annual  grants  ? — Yes. 

2129.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  your  present 
grant  from  that  vote  towards  secondary  schools  would 
be  something  like  £16,000  or  £17,000 ? — This  year  it  is,, 
including  equipment,  within,  a few  pounds  of  £25,000. 

It  is  still  going  up. 

2130.  (Mr.  Micks). — Although  the  share  of  the- 
£18,000  is  off  ? — The  capitation  grant  is  increasing. 

Our  payment  from  the  fund  for  1905-6  was  £19,417 ' 

3s.  8 d. 

2131.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  much  does  that  include- 

of  the  Equipment  Grant? — None.  That  is  kept 

separate. 

2132.  It  is  then  an  annual  grant  representing  some- 
thing which  probably  was  only  £4,000  or  £5,000  a few 
years  ago? — -It  was  not  nearly  so  much  in  respect  of 
the  secondary  schools. 

2133.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  referred  early  in  your  evi-. 
deuce  to  a sum  of  £20,000  a year  that  was  now  being 
expended  on  secondary  schools? — Yes,  grants  for 
science.  That  is  the  amount  I am  speaking  of  now. 

That  precise  figure  I have  just  given,  £19,417,  is  the- 
equivalent  of  my  broad  statement  of  £20,000.  I think 
I pointed  out  that  the  grant  in  1901-2— that  is  a fair  • 
year  to  take — the  total  grant  from  this  fund  then  was 
£5,185,  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  course  was 
for  evening  technical  schools.  Only  a small  portion- 
of  this  was  due  to  secondary  schools.  Now  the  amount 
has  risen  roughly  to  £20,000. 

2134.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  £10,000  shown  in  1901-2' 
included  about  £5,000  of  Equipment  Grant?— £970 
was  for  equipment  in  the  year — including  evening 
technical  schools. 

2135.  I thought  you  told  us  that  £5,185  was  for  both 
secondary'and  evening  schools  ?— Yes. 

2136.  £970  for  equipment — what  is  the  other  £4,000 
for? — The  Equivalent  Grant. 

2137.  (Mr.  Micks).-^ There  was  £3,500  Equivalent 
Grant  in  that  year  ? — Each  year.  It  has  only  come  up 
to  £7,000  now.  I was  on  the  question  of  grant,  from 
the  vote- for  the  equipment  of  laboratories  in  secondary 
schools.  That  alone  would  not  have  met  the  needs 
of  secondary  schools.  The  local  Technical  In- 
seruction  'Committees  were,  however,  willing  to 
afford  further  -assistance  for  the  equipment  for 
these  schools.  They  realised  that  a heavy  bur- 
den  was  thrown  on  the  school  managers  in 
putting  up  the  buildings,  and  not  a halfpenny 
was  provided  out  of  public  funds  for  bricks 
and  mortar.  In  other  cases  they  had  to  reconstruct 
rooms,  and  were  put  to  great  inconvenience. 

Local  Technical  Education  Committees  both  in 
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counties  and  urban  centres  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  afford  aid  for  equipment  in  such 
schools.  T doubt  very  much  whether,  in  general, 
Technical  Instruction  Committees  in  England  would 
be  quite  so  willing  to  provide  equipment  in  secondary 
schools.  The  Technical  Instruction  Committees  in  Ire- 
land were  very  keen  on  putting  the  schools  in  as  good 
a way  as  possible  to  teach  the  Department's  pro- 
gramme. Where  they  wished  to  give  this  aid,  the  De- 
partment allowed  it  out  of  their  accumulated  funds. 

I ought  to  point  out  in  order  to  make  this  quite  clear 
that  it  was  really  not  until  the  second  year  of  the  De- 
partment's existence  that  we  had  schemes  in  operation 
in  counties  and  urban  centres.  That  means  that  in 
that  first  year  of  the  Department’s  existence  the  en- 
dowment was  unspent.  The  Department  were  willing 
to  place  three-fourths  of  the  amount  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  County  and  Urban  Committees  for 
purposes  of  equipment.  It  was  from  this  sum, 
as  a rule,  that  grants  were  made  to  the  secondary 
schools  for  equipment  of  laboratories.  The  amount, 
■as  a rule,  was  assessed  in  this  manner.  After  the  De- 
partment’s direct  grant  had  been  deducted  from  the 
-cost  of  equipment  the  Committee  were  empowered  to 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  remainder,  and  thus  the  schools 
were  relieved  of  about  seven-ninths  of  the  total  cost  of 
■equipment.  As  a rule,  secondary  schools  in  Ire- 
land in.  equipping  laboratories  and  manual  work- 
shops received  a grant  of  about  seven-ninths  of  the 
total  expense  of  fittings  and  apparatus,  but  nothing  in 
respect  of  buildings. 

2138.  (Chairman). — They  received  this  partly  out  of 
the  £18,000  and  partly  out  of  the  endowment? — That 
is  so. 

2139.  Seven-ninths  out  of  those  two  sources? — Yes. 
In  a few  cases  the  Committees  have  made  grants  out 
of  the  joint  fund. 

2140.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  not  Mr.  Carnegie  come  for- 
ward in  some  cases  ? — Not  for  secondary  schools.  That 
was  for  libraries.  The  total  grant  from  the  local  au- 
thorities up  to  the  present  time  amounts  approxima- 
tely to  £20,000.  Hence  you  see  that  a total  amount 
of  £38,000  has  been  spent  from  public  funds  on  the 
equipment  of  secondary  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
science,  drawing,  and  manual  work. 

2141.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  £20,000  from  local  au- 
thorities includes  money  paid  through  the  local 
authorities,  but  coming  into  it  from  your  accumulated 
funds  ?— That  is  so  mainly.  There  are  a few  excep- 
tions. There  are  one  or  two  schools  that  had  received 
promises  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees 

. a year  or  two  ago,  and  are  only  now  enabled  to  claim 
those  grants  which  are  paid  out  of  the  Committees' 

• • funds,  these  funds  being  made  up  of  the  grants  from 
the  central  authority  and  the  rates. 

2142.  (Chairman). — Is  it  your  general  rule  that  the 
aid  towards  equipment,  is  represented  by  this  frac- 
tion, seven-ninths,  coming  from  public  funds ; from 
what  source  is  the  balance  provided? — Erom  some 
private  source,  school  funds,  voluntary  contributions 
in  some  cases.  I think  I might  indeed  explain  now 
that  the  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  are  not  en- 
dowed as  elsewhere.  There  are  a few  endowed  schools, 
no  doubt,  particularly  the  Protestant  schools,  such  as 
the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society.  In  a great 
many  cases  the  programme  was  taken  up  with  such  en- 
thusiasm that  voluntary  contributions  were  made  for 
building,  particularly  for  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools. 

2143.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Two-ninths  and  seven-ninths 
refer  only  to  the  cost  of  equipment  and  not  building? 
— Yes. 

2144.  In  addition  to  that  the  school  funds  and 
voluntary  contributions  have  got  to  find  the  buildings  ? 
— Yes,  and  in  many  cases  that  was  a large  amount. 
School  .managers  have  been  very  ready  to  improve  their 
buildings,  and  put  up  most  excellent  rooms  for  the 
teaching  of  science  and  drawing,  and  this,  I am  sure, 
has  contributed  in  a large  measure  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased efficiency. 

2145.  And  the  interest  developed  in  it  locally  has 
been  increased  ? — Yes  ; science  is  now  taught  under 
favourable  conditions. 

2146.  And  encouragement? — And  encouragement. 
Our.  effort  was  to  make  the  laboratories  simple  and 
effective.  Thus,  although  the  first  two  years’  course 
involves  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics  and  ele- 


mentary chemistry,  in  all  the  small  schools  we  hay. 
been  quite  ready  to  accept  a composite  laboratory  in 
which  both  may  be  taught.  We  have  only  asked  [« 
one  room  for  the  teaching  of  these  two  branches.  Tn 
fact  we  distinctly  discouraged  undue  expenditure  oc 
the  laboratories.  I would  like  to  explain  that  au 
other  difficulty  was  necessarily  encountered  at  this  ■ 
stage.  We  had  had  no  science  teaching  of  a pt8c. 
tical  character  in  these  schools,  and  therefore  the 
nature  of  the  laboratories,  the  equipment  of  them,  aid  ’ 
the  apparatus  to  be  got  was  not  understood,  and  i 
very  severe  burden  was  thrown  on  our  inspectors.  In  ' 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  inspectors  drew  I 
up  plans,  and  these  were  sent  for  concurrence 
to  the  schools  concerned.  In  other  cases  -the 
schools  either  drew  up  the  plans  themselves 
or  got  architects  or  specialists  to  draw  them 
up,  and  sent  them  to  us  for  revision,  bat 
in  almost  every  case  it  meant  a visit  or  several 
visits,  the  inspector  giving  such  aid  to  the  schools  as 
was  possible.  I would  like  to  emphasise  a point  that 
I believe  is  of  considerable  importance,  that  is,  the 
function  of  inspectors  under  this  branch  in  Ireland. 
Their  functions  are  quite  different  to  those  anywhere 
else,  and  certainly  during  the  past  five  years  the  in- 
spector has  been  not  simply  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Department,  but  an  organiser,  teacher,  and  helper.  I 
venture  to  believe  that  the  inspector  has  been  all  these 
things  in  the  Irish  secondary  school.  He  has  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  plans  for  the  equipment  of  the 
building,  and  there  has  been  a thoroughly  health) 
relationship  between  the  inspector  and  the  teacher  in 
the  matter  of  arranging  the  courses.  It  is  a very 
complex  relationship,  for  that  man  has  to  assaa  the 
grant 

2147.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  to  say,  he  has  to  re- 
commend the  grant  to  the  Department  ? — Yes,  he  has 
to  say  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  school  should  re- 
ceive the  normal  grant  or  an  increment  of  one-tenth, 
or  a diminution  of  one-tenth,  or  of  two-tenths,  and 
usually  he  has  to  give  a justification  for  that  in  hii  j 
report.  265  secondary  schools  are  inspected  by  the 
inspectors  several  times  during  the  session. 

2148.  On  notice  or  surprise  visits  ? — As  a rule  with- 
out notice.  We  don’t  like  the  expression  “ Surprise 
visits.” 

2149.  It  is  a customary  one  ? — It  is  customary.  We 
are  seeking  that  our  inspectors  should  not  be  private 
detectives,  but  useful  educational  experts  in  schools. 

He  has  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  because  he  has  the 
protection  of  public  funds,  and  our  accounts  are  I 
audited,  as  you  are  aware.  He  lias  a double  function. 

2150.  He  has  to  check  the  attendances  and  to  see 
that  the  returns  are  accurate  ? — Yes.  That  done  he  be-  j 
comes  an  educationist,  and  is  anxious  to  help  the 
schools  as  far  as  possible.  We  believe  that  the  schools 
are  now  for  the  most  part  well  equipped.  A 
further  and  larger  difficulty  was  how  to  obtain 
teachers  trained  to  give  practical  instruction 
in  science.  There  were  many  teachers  who  held  theo- 
retical qualifications,  but  few  who  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  laboratory  experience.  The  De- 
partment naturally  looked,  and  still  look,  to  places  of 
higher  education  like  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
and  the  Universities,  to  provide  teachers  for  this  : 
work,  but  they  realised  that  in  order  to  initiate  such 

a scheme  as  I have  explained,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  adopt  some  exceptional  means  of  training  existing  j 
teachers.  They  therefore  initiated  a scheme  of  sun*-  i 
mer  courses,  and  these  are  held  in  the  month  of  July 
each  year.  Beginning  in  1901  with  276  teacher  stu- 
dents, the  number  rose  year  by  year  until  in  1905  we  j 
had  838  attending  these  courses.  i 

2151.  (Mr.  Brown). — -In  that  year  alone? — In  that  ; 
year  alone.  You  will  see  it  very  well  from  this  dia- 
gram (exhibited)  which  shows  that  in  1901  we  had  , 
276  teachers,  in  1902  455,  and  the  number  amounted  , 
to  838  in  1905.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered  tna 
these  are  not  new  individuals.  The  same  teacher  at- 
tended year  after  year,  but  still  the  number  went  up. 

2152.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  any  one  year  it  is  in*!1* 

viduals?— Yes.  That  is  to  say  that  in  1905  we 

had  838  people  attending  the  course,  many  of  wnojn 
had  no  doubt  attended  one  or  two  years  previously'  f 
The  great  majority  of  them  had  attended  in  previous  r 
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years.  The  number  of  special  teachers  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  this  -work  was  116.  The  best  teachers 
available  are  engaged,  and  the  course  lasts  for  twenty- 
two  working  days.  Reference  to  page  79  of  the  an- 
nual report  will  show  something  of  the  nature  and 
soope  of  these  courses.  I should  add  that  the 
teachers  selected  to  attend  must  be  engaged, 
or  about  to  be  engaged,  in  secondary  schools.  A 
teacher  having  successfully  passed  the  examinations  at 
the  end  of  a summer  course  is  provisionally  recognised 
for  one  year,  anil  after  satisfactory  attendance  at 
a second  year’s  course  is  recognised  for  a second  year. 
This  provisional  recognition  is  made  permanent  after 
he  or  she  has  successfully  passed  through  five  summer 
courses.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  inherent 
difficulties  in  such  a system  of  training  teachers  for 
this  branch  of  education,  it  must  be  said  to  have 
worked  out  very  well  in  practice,  and  that  owing  to 
the  devotion  of  those  who  have  year  by  year  given  up 
summer  holidays  to  this  work  excellent  results  have 
followed.  These  summer  courses  were  only  intended 
as  a temporary  expedient,  and  we  look  to  more  regular 
means,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Uni- 
versities, for  training  our  teachers  of  science.  Then 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  summer  courses  would  be  to 
keep  the  teachers  up  to  their  work  and  afford  them 
means  for  keeping  themselves  abreast  of  modern 
methods,  but  we  have  not  yet  found  it  possible  to 
limit  in  any  way  the  scope  of  these  courses.  Teachers 
have  still  to  be  trained,  and  I cannot  at  this  moment 
place  any  limit  to  the  summer  courses,  even  with  their 
present  object. 

2153.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  find 

yet  that  the  young  men  who  have  been 

turned  out  from  universities  and  other  places 

■which  supply  teachers  have  received  a suffi- 

cient course  of  training  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
science  ? — That  is  precisely  the  case.  Notwithstanding 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  university  man  in  this 
matter,  in  most  cases  our  teachers  who  have  gone 
through  five  summer  courses  and  taught  for  three 
sessions  will  be  from  our  point  of  view  better  quali- 
fied to  teach  than  a university  graduate  with  a 
degree  in  science,  and  I attribute  this  very  largely 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  so  very  little  attention  paid 
to  methods  of  teaching. 

2154.  Of  course  you  cannot  rely  upon  men  who  are- 
trained  in  this  way  having  themselves  so  full  a know- 
ledge of  science  as  the  university  graduate? — It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  in  a good  many  cases  the 
teachers  are  university  graduates,  and  I am  very  glad 
to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  there  is 
necessarily  more  complete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
university  man. 

2155.  (Chairman). — Your  teaching  is  rather  different 
from  that  which  he  would  get  at  the  university 
Your  teaching  would  be  teaching  people  how  to 
teach  ? — Pedagogic  teaching.  At  the.  same  time  there 
is  a good  deal  of  information  necessary,  especially  in 
the  practical  work.  The  university  man  would  be 
the  best  man  for  this  work  had  he  passed  through  a 
course  of  pedagogy  and  been  trained  in  methods  of 
teaching. 

2156.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Not  a literary  course,  but 
a course  including  practice  ? — It  may  be  a useful  contri- 
bution to  this  subject  to  mention  the  results  of  our 
work  in  the  summer  courses.  We  have  found  that 
although  there  are  obvious  defects  in  the  method,  the 
defeots  are  much  more  apparent  than  real,  that  the 
results  which  have  followed  from  this  work,  combined 
with  the  help  given  during  the  inspection,  have 
been  productive  of  much  good.  That  will  be  a matter 
for  the  Committee  to  determine.  Speaking  from  a 
wide  experience  of  Irish  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  I 
have  visited  a number  of  times,  and  also  English 
schools,  I think  we  have  done  some  good  work  in  this 
branch  of  education.  These  summer  courses  are 
not  organised  solely  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  summer  courses  at  South 
Kensington,  we  take  in  the  teachers  from  technical 
schools.  Thus  we  arrange  for  summer  courses  in 
cookery,  for  teachers  of  this  subject  to  indus- 
trial workers.  We  also  arrange  courses  in 
manual  instruction,  building  construction,  wood- 
carving, and  modelling,  and  also  a course  for 
teachers  of  lace,  crochet-making,  sprigging  and 
Clare  embroidery.  Last  year  seventy-six  different 
courses  were  arranged,  and  the  numbers  attending 
them  are  shown  in  the  report.  The  cost  of  theise 
courses  is  now  nearly  £3,500  per  annum,  hut  thi9  does 
mrt  represent  the  total  cost,  as  it  does  not  include  the 


courses  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  the  June  2,.  1908. 
drawing  courses  held  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  — 
the  cost  of  which  is  borne  out  of  the  Par-  pwTi?0,8® 
liamentary  vote  for  these  institutions.  Yon  may  F ^ gc  e’ 
think  that  that  amount  of  money  seems  abnormally 
large,  but  the  largeness  of  it  is  explained  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teachers  who  attend  the  course 
from  a distance — and  these  are  the  greater  number — re- 
ceive an  allowance  of  £3  10s.  each  and  third-class  rail- 
way fare  to  and  from  their  homes.  That  is  to  say, 
they  receive  a maintenance  allowance,  and  in  this 
respect  we  are  following  the  practice  that  existed  in 
the  science  courses  at  South  Kensington. 

2157.  In  so  far  as  students  attend  the  courses  held 
in  the  College  of  Science  that  £3  10s.'  is  included  in 
the  vote,  as  .well  as  the  teaching  expenses? — Yes. 

2158.  But  the  cost  of  providing  teachers,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  every  student  who  attends 
the  course  from  a distance,  is  covered  by  the  endow- 
ment and  included  in  the  £3,500  ? — Yes. 


2159.  What  is  the  amount  taken  in  the  vote  for 
maintenance  of  summer  course  students  ? — I don’t 
think  it  is  kept  separately.  In  addition  to  the  course 
of  practical  instruction  in  each  subject  a number  of 
special  lectures  are  arranged  in  Dublin,  and  arrange- 
ments, by  the  way,  are  now  being  made  for  a series 
of  eight  lectures  to  take  place,  beginning  on  the:  7th 
•of  -July  next.  I myself  give  a couple  of  lectures--. 
Professor  Hartley  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  - 
gives  two  lectures,  Professor  Barrett  gives  two 
lectures,  and  Professor  McClelland  will  give  two  lee--. 
tures  on  modem  conceptions  of  electricity.  We  also  , 
endeavour  to_  arrange  exhibitions  at  the  time  the- 
teachers  are  in  Dublin.  During  the  summer  coursi 
last  year,  we  arranged  ah  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings from  the  various  secondary  schools  of  * 
Ireland,  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  compare 
■results  and  see  what  progress  had  been  made.  Among 
■Other  thingB  we  -arranged  for  a geographical  exhibi- 
tion, an  exhibition  of  maps  and  models  from  the  ■ 
‘Geographical  Association,  and  later  we  arranged  for 
an  exhibition  of  student’s  work  from  l’Ecole  des  Arts 
Tndustriels  in  Geneva.  The  Department  are  anxious 
to  secure  a much-needed  grading  of  schools, 
and  arrange  that  youths  leaving  school  between  14  and 
IS  years  old,  should  receive  a type  of  education  suit- 
able for  the  -calling  for  which  such  a school  would 
appear  to  lit  them.  The  Department  made  a regu- 
lation that  such  schools  as  were  unable  to  retain- 
scholars  for  a third  or  fourth  year  in  the  • 
■science’  programme  must,  in  the  case  of  a boys’ 
•school,  talke  manual  instruction,  and,  in  tha 
-case  of  a gills’  school,  domestic  enconomy.  That 
was  a simple  means  to  secure  that  in  the  case 
off  the  lower  type  of  secondary  school,  where  the  • 
schools  were  unable  to  keep  the  scholar  beyond  the  age 
of  14  or  15  years,  which  we  take  as  an  indication 
that  they  are  _ not  training  him  for  a pro- 
fessional career,  in  the  case  of  such  a school  we  say 
this:  “if  you  are  not  able  to  run  a third  or  fourth 
year’s  special  course,  if  in  other  words  you  cannot 
train  students  for  more  than  two  years  after  the  age 
of  12,  and  therefore  cm  only  take  them  through  a 
preliminary  course,  then  we  shall  refuse  to  pay  grants, . 
unless,  m the  case  of  boys’  schools,  you  take  manual ' 
instruction,  which  includes  drawing,  and  in  girls’" 
schools  domestic  economy.”  That  was  an  automatic- 
way of  grading  schools  and  it  produced  some  embarass--- 
ment  te  schools  which  had  had  a difficulty  in  providing- 
feachers  of  manual  instruction,  or  teachers  of  domestic: 
economy.  We  were  very  anxious  to  enable  them  to  -meet, 
these  conditions,  for  we  made  no  exceptions ; we  were 
unable  to  make  any  exceptions.  We  were  very  willing 
to  give  facilities  to  schools,  and  we  found  the  local 
technical  Instruction  Committees  were  also  very  will 
ing  to  give  facilities,  and  in  a large  number  of  cases 
there  was  a most  useful  piece  of  co-ordination  effected 
between  the  local  technical  authority  and  the:  Se- 
condary schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  cases 
the  teachers  of  science  from  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  or  their  manual  in- 
structor or  their  teacher  of  domestic  economy 
was  allowed  to  teach  in  such  schools  on  financial 
terms  that  I need  not  particularise.  In  other  cases 
where  there  were  a group  of  small  secondary  schools, 
arrangements  were  made  for.  the  students  to  .take 
their  lessons  in  a central  laboratory  in  the  tech- 
nical schools.  This  was  done  in  a number  of  cases, 
though  the  tendency  is  in  the  secondary  schools  to 
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work  in  their  own  laboratory.  If  we  had  waited  in 
Ireland  for  experimental  science  to  be  taught  in 
secondary  schools  by  expert  teachers  from  outside,  we 
might  have  waited  a long  time.  If  we  want  to  in- 
troduce a subject  like  experimental  science  we  must 
aim  at  having  it  taught  by  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  school.  That  is  particularly  the  case  in  Ire- 
land, where  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  experts 
to  the  schools.  The  places  are  too  scattered.  We 
have  tried  it  in  some  places,  but  as  a permanent  ar- 
rangement, we  are  bound  to  have  those  subjects  taught 
by  the  members  of  the  staff. 

2160.  Do  you  regard  that  as  profitable? — I believe 

it  has  always  worked  out  in  practice  to  be  better. 
We  find  that,  where  you  have  had  a visiting 

teacher  of  science,  the  subject  has  been  an  accretion, 
an  acoretion  which  has  not  been  connected  up 
with  the  other  teaching,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
if  science  is  introduced  into  secondary  schools  that 
it  should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  connected  with  the  teaching  of  geography  and 
mathematics,  and  we  believe  that  our  course  does 
nob  help  that  in.  a very  remarkable  way.  At 

first  it  does  not  appear  that  the  teaching  of  elemen- 
tary science  could  help  English,  but  I believe  it  con- 
tributes in  a very  remarkable  way  to  the  teaching  of 
English,  because  we  lay  down  that  all  the  notes  must 
be  written  out  carefully  by  the  student.  This  affords 
a valuable  exercise  in  composition,  as  the  student 
has  something  tangible  to  write  about,  something  he 
knows,  something  he  is  being  taught.  We  believe  that 
the  teaching  of  science  contributes  to  the  teaching  of 
English.  We  know  that  the  first  year's  course  assists 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

2161.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
habit  of  methodically  setting  down  a statement  and 
the  systematic  keeping  of  books  insisted  upon  in 
your  science  work  is  a definite  and  valuable  contri- 
bution towards  commercial  education  ? — Undoubtedly, 
it  is.  We  have  been  seeking  to  make  it  that. 
We  attach  great  importance  to  the  notes  and  the 
logical  statement  of  what  has  been  done  and  what 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  practical  work. 
There  has  been  a tendency  to  have  these  notes 
dictated  or  written  down  on  the  blackboard,  and  in 
this  case  the  student  is  robbed  of  initiative. 

2162.  Where  you  find  an  indication  of  dictation  of 
notes  in  that  way  I suppose  you  promptly  knock  off 
the  two-tenths  from  the  grant? — I am  not  at  the 
moment  prepared  to  say  that  a crime  of  that  sort 
would  be  visited  by  a reduction  of  two-tenths.  What 
the  inspector  does  in  such  a case  is  to  recognise  that 
the  record  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  he  takes 
it  into  consideration  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

2163.  (Chairman). — Does  the  difficulty  of  getting 
•teachers  who  are  competent  to  give  this  instruction 
as  members  of  the  staff  grow  less  and  less?— It  is 
diminishing  as  the  result  of  the  summer  courses.  We 
believe,  however,  that  when  a teacher  is  recognised 
by  us  as  qualified  to  teach,  we  still  need  to  bring  him 
up  to  summer  courses  to  keep  him  up  to  the  mark. 

2164.lt  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty? — We  met 
the  difficulty.  The  difficulties  were  extreme  in  the 
first  few  years.  .The  difficulties  were  the  greater  be- 
cause we  were  the  only  body  asking  for  qualifica- 
tions. The  Intermediate  Education  Board  does  not 
ask  that  the  teacher  should  be  qualified.  They  ask 
that  the  scholar  shall  pass  an  examination.  We 
adopt  an  entirely  different  system,  abolishing  ex- 
aminations and  saying,  “ You  must  provide  a suitable 
building  well  equipped.  Your  teachers  must 
be  qualified  to  teach,  and  we  must  recognise  them  as 
qualified  to  teach.  You  must  give  regular  systematic 
instruction,  and  we  on  our  part,  having  satisfied  our- 
selves that  that  instruction  is  sound,  will  pav  you  on 
the  results  of  attendance.” 


2165.  (Mr  Brown). — There  is  no  examination  a 
all  m connection  with  this?— No  examination  at  all 
but  the  majority  of  the  students  are  also  working  fo 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

49  of  the  Inter 

mediate  ?— Only  for  the  purpose  of  honours. 

2167.  (Chairman) . — How  do  you  ascertain  th 
•qualification  of  the  teacher  to  teach  science?— At  th 
ond  of  each  summer  course  we  have  an  examination 
the  examination  consists  of  three  parts ; firstlv  th 
report  and  remarks  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  th 
-counse ; secondly  a practical  examination  conducte. 


by  the  Profgessor  on  laboratory  work,  and  thirdly 
written  examination  conducted  usually  by  an  exte * 
examiner  and  an  inspector  of  the  Department.  01 

2166.  Therefore  the  teacher  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  has  these  qualifications  ? — In  the  case  o{ 
teacher  of  the  local  authority  he  has  probably  E0i 
some  other  qualifications.  While  the  great  bulk  of 
the  teachers  in  Ireland  are  recognised  as  qualified 
under  our  summer  course  system  that  was  only  an 
expedient,  but  if  a teacher  says,  “I  am  qualj. 
fied  to  teach  because  I have  a degree  in  science " *e 
may  reoognise  that.  Or  we  have  other  ways,  If  a 
man  should  come  and  represent  that  he  was  qualified 
to  teach  experimental  science,  but  had  not  a degree 
and  had  no  paper  qualifications,  we  should  st’Q 
prepared  to  deal  with  him  and  give  him  an  examina- 
tion. 

2169.  You  do  not  limit  yourself  to  any  particular 

test? — No.  These  are  called  exceptional  means  of 

recognition.  They  are  few  now.  They  were  more 
numerous  at  one  time. 

2170.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  come  back  again  to  that 
question  of  dictation  and  notes — there  are,  of  course 
numerous  sections  of  work  in  science  classes  in  which 
dictation  of  notes  is  a necessary  and  desirable  thing, 
but  the  essence,  as  I take  it,  of  the  method  that  your 
grants  are  intended  to  encourage,  includes  this  effort 
of  the  pupil  to  set  down  as  well  ns  to  reason  out  a 
proper  description  for  himself  ; so  if  you  found’ in 
any  school  that  the  notes  recorded  in 
the  boys’  book  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  to 
the  end  were  in  a very  large  part  dictated  that  would 
necessarily  be  a serious  evasion  of  the  method  you 
intend  to  encourage  ?— Very.  It  would  be  a mark  of 
bad  teaching. 

2171.  And  if  that  were  persisted  in,  I presume  you 

would  consider  it  so  serious  a thing  that  you  would 
deal  with  it  in  the  grant  -Certainly.  There  are 
many  grades  of  sinfulness  in  this  particular  respect, 
First  of  all  the  teacher,  with  the  view  of  giving 
directions  to  the  boys  may  say,  “ In  writing  out  your 
results  you  should  adopt  this  form,  and  he  puts  down 
on  the  blackboard  how  to  arrange  it  in  columns. 
That  is  not  only  not  objectionable,  but  it  is  desir- 
able. That  is  teaching.  There  is  another  case  in 
which  he  dictates  not  only  the  methods  but  the 
records.  That  is  distinctly  wicked.  Next  you  have 
another  stage  which  is  absolutely  criminal,  where  the 
teacher  gives  the  figures  that  the  boy  should  have  got 
as  the  result  of  his  experiments.  That  is  terrible. 
An  inspector,  I need  hardly  say,  on  discovering  that, 
forms  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  teaching 
and  the  terrible  effect  on  the  character  of  the  boy.  I 
won’t  say  on  the  girls,  let  us  hope  that  these 
things  are  never  done  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools. 
We  are  alive  to  the  danger,  and  I hope  it  is  excep- 
tional. You  were  asking  me  the  cost  of  the 

summer  courses  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
and  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art.  Last  year  it 
was.  £1,850.  I ought  to  point  out  that,  of  course,  the 
professors  take  charge  of  the  courses,  in  some  cases, 
and  these  salaries  are  not  included,  but  this  amount 
includes  the  maintenance  allowance  to  teachers,  and 
the  cost  of  certain  additional  teachers.  T think  I 
have  already  explained  what  the  amount  of  money  is 
that  is  being  earned  on  this  programme.  It  amounts 
now  to  £20,000,  and  I have  also  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  instruction  and  domestic 
economy  into  these  schools. 

2172.  These  summer  courses  are  held  very  largely 
in  schools  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

2173.  Do  you  have  to  make  a financial  arrange- 

ment with  the  owners  of  the  schools  to  get  the  use 
of  the  buildings  and  so  on  ? — In  the  case  of  what  we 
call  a public  course  in  Dublin  we  have  in  addition 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Science 

2174.  I meant  in  other  places  other  than  your 
own  ? — I think  I perceive  what  you  want  to  get  at— 
in  addition  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  which  are  our  own 
institutions,  we  require  to  have  other  courses  held, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Stephen's- 
green,  we  make  an  arrangement  for  that,  because 
that  is  a public  course  to  which  any  selected  teacher 
in  the  country  can  come.  In  a great  many  places  we 
hold  courses  for  Nuns.  A large  number  of  girls’  schools 
are  convent  schools  and  taught  by  staffs  of  Nuns.  1“ 
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eonie  cases  these  are  enclosed  Orders,  and  if  we  are  to 
introduce  science  into  such  schools  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  send  teachers  to  the  convents.  We  arrange  for 
the  Nuns  to  come  from  other  convents  of  the  same 
Order  to  a centre,  and  hold  a course  there.  In  that 
case  we  do  not  provide  anything  for  accommoda- 
tion. We  pay  the  teacher.  The  question  of 
teachers  and  their  qualifications  is  dealt  with 
just  'as  in  the  case  of  the  public  course.  It  was  only 
by  such  means  that  we  could  have  introduced  science 
as  a general  scheme  all  over  the  country.  The  scheme 
is  introduced  into  the  convent  schools  quite  as  freely 
as  in  the  others. 

2175.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  difficulty  in  any 
class  of  convent  schools? — We  anticipated  very  great 
difficulty,  but  there  has  been  none  whatever,  and  the 
teaching  in  some  of  the  convent  schools  is  as  good  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

2176.  Just  the  same  class  of  teachers? — Yes.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  that.  We  don’t  observe  that  any 
difficulty  whatever  has  been  experienced.  Their  at- 
titude towards  this  course  was  admirable,  and  enabled 
us  to  introduce,  without  exception,  the  teaching  of 
experimental  science  into  convent  schools  of  a secon- 
dary type  in  Ireland. 

2177.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Where  are  the  courses  in 
Cork  held  ? — In  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  and 
the  Crawford  School  of  Art. 

2178.  In  the  case  of  the  Crawford  School  of  Art, 
•are  the  buildings  there  placed  freely  at  the  disposal 
of  tire  Department  for  this  course  ? — In  that  case  we 
only  pay  for  cleaning.  I should  now  liie  to  speak  of  the 
relations  of  the  Department  with  the  secondary  schools 
generally,  and  I should  here  like  to  say  that  the  atti- 
tude of  Irish  secondary  schools  towards  this  new 
branch  of  work  entailing  serious  cost  and  great  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  teachers,  added  duties,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  holidays,  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Had  they  not  cheerfully  and  willingly  worked 
harmoniously  with  the  Department  in  introducing  so 
far-reaching  a change  into  Irish  secondary  education 
I should  not  be  able  to  speak  of  the  results  as  I do 
now.  I am  not  able  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects in  English  secondary  schools  during  the  last 
five  years,  but  I can  speak  from  a wide  acquaintance 
of  English  secondary  schools  for  the  preceding  seven 
years,  and  I believe  that  not  only  the  system,  but 
the  method  of  teaching  and  the  results  obtained  will 
compare  satisfactorily  with  English  secondary 
schools.  I do  not  think  we  can  afford  in  any  degree 
to  relax  our  efforts,  for  very  much  remains  still  to  be 
done,  but  it  appears  to  me  after  careful  inspection 
of  Irish  secondary  schools  that  an  excellent  start  has 
been  made.  A responsible  duty  is  laid  upon  our  in- 
spectors— that  of  maintaining  a high  standard 
of  teaching.  I don’t  mean  that  the  teachers 
are  not  sufficiently  zealous,  but  our  schools 
are  poor.  The  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  receive 
funds  from  two  public  sources — from  the  Intermediate 
Board  and  from  the  Department.  The  aid  from  the 
Intermediate  Board  is  based  upon  the  results  of 
written  examinations.  The  aid  from  the  Depart- 
ment is  based  upon  inspection.  If  we  were  to  relax 
in  ever  so  slight  a degree  our  standard  for  seoondary 
schools  it  follows  as  a natural  consequence  that  the 
schools  would  devote  their  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  are  to  be  tested  by  written  examination,  and 
in  respect  of  which  they  also  receive  aid.  I only  men- 
tion this  because  it  shows  how  delicate  a duty  >s 
thrown  on  the  inspectors  in  maintaining  a due  stan- 
dard of  education  in  the  subjects  of  our  programme. 

2179.  But  it  is  a duty  you  find  them  perfectly 
qualified  to  discharge? — Perfectly  qualified  to  dis- 
charge, and  I believe  they  are  discharging  it  with 
tact  under  the  circumstances.  I have  already  ex- 
plained that  the  Department  assessed  the  grant 
to  schools  on  a dual  basis,  viz.,  on  attendance 
and  inspection.  They  decided  from  the  beginning  to 
eliminate  examinations  as  a basis  of  paying  grants, 
not  that  it  was  thought  that  payment  by  results  was 
bad,  but  that,  especially  in  such  subjects,  real  and 
permanent  results  could  not  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  written  examinations.  The  question  was — how  were 
we  to  assess  the  “results”? — The  written  exa- 
mination is  a bad  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of 
results,  especially  in  experimental  science.  We  nave, 
therefore,  so  far  las  payments  for  teaching  are  con- 
cerned, entirely  abolished  examinations. 


2180.  (Chairman). — Then  really  these  schools  are  June  2,  190S 

running  on  two  different  principles? — They  are,  and  ,,  „ — 
although  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  and  com-  M1”  George- 
plications  the  work  has  gone  on  with  exceeding  J et  - ' • 

smoothness,  it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  ' ' 

both  the  Intermediate  Board  and  ourselves  have  been 
exceedingly  anxious  to  do  the  best  thing  for  the 

schools. 

2181.  Has  there  been  any  movement  towards  unify- 
ing these  schemes? — Yes.  I think  most  people  in 

Ireland  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  bring  about  so 
desirable  a consummation. 

2182.  Does  that  form  part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Consultative  Committee? — It  may  be  read  into  them, 

I think,  and  they  may  make  recommendations  on  that 
head.  Indeed  I am  not  sure  that  some  recommenda- 
tion of  the  kind  was  not  made  early.  The  subject  has 
been  considered. 

2183.  Is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  your  minutes  1 
—I  will  turn  that  up  in  one  moment.  I am  dealing 
with  the  Consultative  Committee  later  on.  The 
difficulty  of  our  work  is,  as  you  will  see,  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  to  test  students  for  the 
Intermediate  Board.  The  Board  accept  our  pro- 
gramme and  our  inspection  to  satisfy  their  conditions 
for  a pass.  Moreover,  they  have  an  honours  ex- 
amination, and  the  best  of  their  students  in  experi- 
mental science  are  put  in  for  this  honours  examina- 
tion. The  first  part  of  the  honours  examination 
is  -practical,  and  is  conducted  by  our  inspectors. 

They  qualify  or  disqualify  the  candidates  for  the 
honours  examination.  Then  the  paper  examination 
is  held,  and  the  Department  conducts  that  too. 

We  only  do  it,  however,  for  the  Intermediate  Board, 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Intermediate 
Board.  We  do  not  require  it  in  connection  with 
our  programme.  We  do  it  to  bridge  over  the  diffi- 
culty -and  to  enable  the  system  to  be  worked.  That 
method  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  It  has  not  pro- 
duced the  difficulties  we  might  have  anticipated. 

2184.  Do  I understand  that  the  examination  on 
which  the  payment  by  results  is  based  is  conducted 
by  your  inspectors? — I do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  state  the  tiring  so  shortly.  The  Intermediate 
g cants  are  payable  on  groups  of  subjects,  of  which 
experimental  science  is  one.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  this  system  of  inspection,  with  all  its 
well-known  difficulties,  would  have  been  a dangerous; 
experiment  in  secondary  schools  where  all  the  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  were  paid  for 
on  the  results  of  written  examination,  but 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  The- 
system  of  inspection  adopted  by  the  Department 
has  shown,  I believe,  that  it  might  be  extended  with 
advantage.  Such  extension  would  relieve  secondary 
schools  of  some  of  that  forbearance  they  must  neces- 
sarily exercise  where  two  systems  are  being  worked 
side  by  side.  In  my  present  position,  and  as  late 
senior  inspector,  I am  in  some  difficulty  in  saying 
words  of  appreciation  for  my  staff  of  inspectors,  but 
would  refer  the  Committee  to  a report  on  Inter- 
mediate Education  in  Ireland,  recently  written 
by  Messrs.  Dale  and  Stephens.  I am  not  called  upon 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  many  important  ques- 
tions raised  in  this  report,  but  it  is  of  importance  as 
coining  from  two  experts.  On  page  69  of  this  report 
it  is  stated  that  “ the  demand  for  inspection  has,  un- 
doubtedly, been  greatly  increased  by  the  successful 
working  of  the  system  under  the  Department  of 
Technical  Instruction.”  Speaking  generally  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Department’s  programme  into  se- 
condary schools  they  remark  (p.  29)  “ By  these  mea- 
sures a general  co-ordination  has  been  effected  in  the 
working  of  the  two  Departments  concerned.  A single 
set  of  rules  and  a single  inspection  serve  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  grants  of  both,  and  this  avoidance  of 
overlapping  is  in  itself  no  small  gain.  Again,  the 
greatest  benefit  has  undoubtedly  been  derived  from 
the  unanimity  with  which  both  Departments  have 
directed  their  influence  to  the  re-establishment  of 
science  and  art  in  the  Intermediate  schools.  . . That 
these  expensive  improvements  have  been  carried  out, 
as  our  inquiries  showed,  without  friction,  and  in  so 
short  a time  is  in  itself  a sufficient  testimony  to  the 
tact  of  the  Department’s  officers  and  the  public  spirit- 
of  the  managers  of  the  Intermediate  schools.  . . It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
reform  in  Irish  education.  For  the  first  time 
in  Ireland  genuine  instruction  in  science  and  draw- 
ing has  been  rendered  possible,  and  the  old  methods, 
of  purely  theoretical  work  based  solely,  or  almost 
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June  2,  1906.  solely,  cm  text-books  and  examination  papers — work 

- — which  was  not  merely  futile  in  itself,  but  absolutely 

Mr.  George  prejudicial  to  any.  proper  grasp  of  scientific  method — 
Fletcher,  haVe  been  superseded  by  a system  under  which  every 
?‘0,8  student  is  forced  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  pro- 

cedure of  investigation  by  actual  experiment.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  educational 
gain  involved  ; in  every  school  that  we  visited  where 
science  was  being  taught  the  teachers  were  unani- 
mous in  their  appreciation  of  the  increased  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  benefit  to  the  scholars  already 
won  under  the  new  conditions  and  syllabus.  This 
verdict  is  the  more  satisfactory  since  the  work  is 
still  in  its  initial  stages.  The  novelty  of  the  change 
and  the  lack  of  specially  trained  teachers  have 
hitherto  prevented,  and  must  for  some  years  prevent, 
the  full  fruit  of  the  reforms  from  being  properly 
seen.”  I could  multiply  these  quotations,  but  I 
think  what  I have  quoted  will  be  sufficient.  I only 
want  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  these  two  gentlemen 
at  least  was  very  favourable  to  the  results.  I may 
here  add  that  every  attempt  lias  been  made  to  main- 
tain uniformity  of  standard  among  the  inspectors. 
In  addition  to  the  inspections  made  during  the  course 
of  the  session — inspections  without  notice,  when  the 
work  is  inspected  during  its  normal  course — final  in- 
spections are  in  all  cases  held  towards  the  end  of  the 
session.  These  final  inspections  are  now  in  progress, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  two  months.  Our  inspectors 
are  fully  engaged  every  day.  What  would  happen 
if  an  inspector  were  to  fall  ill  I hardly  know.  Well, 

I do  know.  We  have  a case  in  point.  A temporary 
inspector  fell  ill  last  month,  and  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  carry  on.  the  work  except  by  appealing  to 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  Board 
of  Education  at  South  Kensington.  They  have  lent 
us  a temporary  inspector  and  I am  afraid  we  are  in 
the  way  of  killing  him.  At  all  events  we  have  had 
a bitter  wiail  from  him,  that  we  are  overworking 
him,  and  I admit  it.  I have  explained  that  in 
addition  to  assessing  the  grants  for  our  purposes 


2185.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  for  the  final  in- 
spection you  send  inspectors  to  places  outwith  their 
own  usual  districts— in  fact  you  would  regard  the 
combination  of  inspectors  during  the  final  inspection 
works  as  one  of  the  means  of  maintaining  unifor- 
mity of  standard  ? — That  is  so.  We  take  an 

inspector  from  a district  for  a final  inspection 
and  let  him  inspect  with  a colleague  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  We  also  have,  I 
ought  to  say,  periodical  inspectors’  conferences,'  in 
which  every  detail  of  inspection  work  is  fully  and 
freely  discussed  in  no  high  and  dry  academic  man- 
ner, but  quite  freely.  In  this  way  I believe  we  do 
really  secure  uniformity  of  action.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  appeals  are  never  made  against  the 
judgment  of  inspectors.  That  would  be  expecting 
far  too  much  of  any  system  of  inspection.  I can 
only  say  that  while  all  such  appeals  are  seriouslv 
considered,  they  axe  never  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  initiative  of  inspectors. 

2!86  The  absence  of  appeals  would  indicate  con- 
siderable liberality  on  the  part  of  inspectors?— 
Clearly,  or  that  they  were  not  doing  their  work. 

2187.  (Chairman). — You  mean  you  have  never  seen 

occasion  to  upset  an  inspector  on  appeal? T am 

not  prepared  to  say  that. 

.W88'.  differ  sometimes  from 

that  of  the  inspector  ? — I am  quite  prepared,  when 
the  responsibility  m tlitown  oil  me,  with  siekS 
reason,  to  reveme  til.  judgment  of  an  'inspe^^fg 
most  cases  the  appeals  have  not  led  to  that.  If  one 
is  to  maintain  this  work  on  a satisfactory  footing 
and  on  a harmonious  relationship  with  the  seh2’ 
the,  must  he  in  a position  to  say  what  SSyled  to 
the  Department.  Inspection  constitute  the  onto 
0i  in  science  forth! 

pajment  of  Government  grants.  The  personal  et 
mont  of  course,  rs  a difficulty,  but  I believe  » h 

grants.  “ 10 

wC8);™  crno'rt  °f  ti,e 

that  there  was  adequate  ground  for  nwersing’the 
inspectors  judgment,  have  been  beneSaf  % 
giving  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to The  LoS 

opportunity  £ 


appeal  is  of  value,  because  it  always  forms  a noi 
for  discussion  at  the  inspectors’  conference  as  to  what 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  in  such  cases.  Th«# 
appeals,  however,  are  remarkably  few.  Often  ^ 
appeal  is  made  with  the  view  that  an  anticipated 
result  may  not  occur.  1 need  hardly  say  an  appS 
never  affects  such  a result.  Any  appeal  that  is  mad# 
is  very  fully  inquired  into,  and  I think,  as  a general 
rule,  the  person  is  satisfied.  You  will  recognise  it 
is  an  extremely  delicate  question,  that  of  interferin? 
with  the  judgment  of  the  inspector.  It  is  only# 
person  who  has  been  on  the  spot  and  seen  the  work 
can  properly  say  what  the  work  was  like,  and,  therefore 
it  is  only  under  the  very  gravest  circumstances  that 
there  should  be  any  interference  with  his  judgment 
AVc  do  all  that  is  possible  to  secure  that  the& judgl 
ment  -shall  be  sound.  1 think  I may  say  that  the 
advice  ancl  criticism  which  the  inspector's  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  offer  have  been  universally  wel- 
corned,  and  that  the  inspectors  and  heads  of  schools 
are  on  excellent  relations.  I venture  to  think  that 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  what  I regard  as 
a satisfactory  state  of  things  has  been  the  close  touch 
of  the  Department  with  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
country.  The  views  of  the  secondary  schools  are 
sought  and  obtained  on  all  important  questions  in 
our  programme.  We  have  a Committee  known  as 
the  Committee  of  Heads  of  Secondary  Schools.  It 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  of 
the  Convent  .Schools  Committee,  of  the  Catholic 
Headmasters’  Association,  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Asso- 
ciation, of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  of  the 
Schoolmistresses’  Association,  and  so  forth.  They 
have  met  in  these  offices  five  times  since  the  17th 
February,  1903.  They  are  asked  to  propose  subjects 
for  discussion,  and  these  subjects  are  discussed  with 
very  great  freedom  and  fulness.  The  views  of  the 
schools  are  thus  learned,  and  the  Department  en- 
abled to  mould  its  procedure  iir  such  a manner  as 
to  reduce  friction  to  a minimum.  We  cannot  do  all 
that  is  asked,  but  this  most  useful  body  recognise 
I think,  that  a useful  and  healthy  relationship 
exists.  A reference  to  the  minutes  of  this  body  will 
enable  the  Committee  to  appreciate  its  value.  We 
have  done  all  we  could  to  meet  them,  and  it  ha6  been 
a great  advantage  to  hear  the  views  of  teachers  and 
use  those  views  in  establishing  our  course.  Useful 
suggestions  have  come  from  them.  Some  of  these  have 
not  been  entertained,  but  I think  when  the  reasons 
are  explained  to  them  they  usually  come  round  to  the 
Department’s  views. 

2190.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  nature  of  Associa. 
tion? — It  is  called  the  Committee  of  Heads  of  Secon- 
dary Schools.  Perhaps  you  would  wish  that  I should 
mention  what  subjects  were  discussed.  I will  take  the 
last  meeting  here  on  the  3rd  of  April  of  this  year. 

2191.  It  is  a strictly  voluntary  association  ? — It  is 
an  association  consisting  of  representatives  of  almost 
every  educational  organisation  of  the  secondary  type 
in  Ireland.  They  asked  the  Department  to  receive 
them,  and  we  dad  so.  It  has  no  powers  other  than 
that  of  advising  the  Department.  It  is  always  fully 
attended,  and  we  have  as  a matter  of  fact  a verbatim 
report  of  the  proceedings,  but  from  the  minutes  I shall 
be  able  to  show  wliat.  questions  are  commonly  dis- 
cussed. The  first  point  at  the  last  meeting  was  that 
I drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a newspaper 
cutting,  which  I had  received  from  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, which  related  to  the  death  of  a girl  from  having 
drawn  strong  caustic  potash  into  the  mouth.  The 
object  . of  introducing  that  was  to  point  out 
a possible  danger  in  experimental  work.  We  have 
been  singularly  free  from  mishaps  in  this  work  in 
Ireland.  I don’t  remember  a serious  case ; but  we 
are  very  anxious  that  one  should  not  occur.  Then 
there  were  a large  number  of  suggestions  dealt  with. 
I think  all  the  suggestions  came  from  the  members 
themselves.  They  had  been  submitted  in  advance. 
The  first  point  was  that  in  the  case  of  a boy  coming 
from  another  school  that  had  not  previously  been 
rnider  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  the  manager 
should  be  allowed  to  classify  him  provisionally,  notify- 
ing the  fact  to  the  Department,  and  that  these  classifi- 
cations should  be  recognised  by  the  Department  unless 
vetoed  by  the  inspector  on  his  first  visit  to  the  school 
after  the  boy  joined.  It  was  explained  that  the 
Department  was  in  agreement  with  the  suggestion, 
and  there  followed  a long  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
was  really  our  practice,  and  the  air  was  considerably 
cleared  in  consequence.  They  found  that  the  question 
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arose  on  a specific  case  where  a school  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  ask  the  Department  whether  boys  might 
be  classified  in  this  way.  We  insist  on  a boy 
going  through  the  regular  course.  He  may  not  begin 
at  our  second  or  third  year’s  course.  He  must  hare 
passed  through  the  preceding  course ; but  if  he  comes 
from  another  school,  and  we  are  satisfied  it  provides  a 
genuine  educational  course,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  where  he  begins.  Then  it  was  suggested 
“ that  pupils  taking  the  manual  instruction  course 
should  not  be  compelled  to  take  drawing  as  a separate 
subject  in  order  to  obtain  a pass  in  science.”  We  re- 
fused to  receive  this  suggestion  on  educational  grounds, 
and  I believe  the  Committee  agreed  with  that.  Then 
the  question  came  up  of  the  extension  of  the  first  year’s 
course,  also  about  a repeat  course,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  if  a boy  were  required  to  repeat  his  course 

we  should  be  allowed  to  pay  on  him  for 

the  second  year.  This  requires  Treasury  sanc- 
tion. We  agreed  on  this  case,  and  we  made 

representations  to  the  Treasury.  I am  not 
proposing  ito  go  through  all  these  questions,  but  it 
shows  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  I 
myself  think  that  the  Committee  have  served  a very 
useful  purpose,  and  especially  it  has  prevented  the 
development  and  growth  of  “grievances.”  May  I say  a 
word  here  as  to  the  syllabuses  of  work  contained  in  the 
programme  ? These  syllabuses  have  received  a little,  but 
remarkably  little,  adverse  criticism,  and  in  my  view 
this  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  framed, 
and  from  time  to  time  revised.  I think  I may  say 
'that  they  represent  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  ex- 
perts who  drew  them  up,  of  the  teachers  of  summer- 
courses,  who  are  invited  for  their  observations  upon 
them,  of  the  committee  of  headmasters,  and  of  the  in- 
spectors. Never  were  syllabuses  so  fully  discussed  and 
criticised,  but  the  Department  notwithstanding  do  not 
tie  schools  to  these  syllabuses.  If  schools  choose  to 
draw  up  their  own  syllabuses  and  submit  them,  the 
Department  is  ready  to  approve  of  a syllabus  educa- 
tionally sound,  though  of  course  for  the  written  ex- 
aminations of  the  Intel-mediate  Board  only  one  sylla- 
bus can  be  emploj'ed.  I have  made  reference  to  the 
Consultative  Committee.  I do  not  think  that  I need 
say  any  more  than  that  it  has  performed  a most  im- 
portant piece  of  work.  It  lias  met  five  times,  but  its 
work  has  been  supplemented  in  matters  of  detail  by 
formal  conferences  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
held  between  a committee  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board  and  the  officers  of  the  Department.  The 
Consultative  Committee  of  Education  was  established 
under  Section  23  of  the  Act,  and  consists,  as  will  be 
seen,  of  five  persons,  viz.,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Department  as  Chairman,  and  representatives  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board,  the  Agricultural  Board, 
and  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction.  They  have 
discussed  matters  affecting  the  relations  of  the  De- 
partment to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  and 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  our  programme  by  the  Intermediate  Board, 
the  establishment  of  science  classes  for  National 
teachers  in  the  Department’s  technical  schools,  to  the 
delimitation  of  work  in  evening  continuation  schools 
and  technical  classes.  It  has  discussed  the  question 
of  the  grading  of  schools,  the  establishment  of  domes- 
tic economy  as  a special  course  in  secondary  schools, 
the  Department’s  code  for  schools  other  than  day 
secondary  schools,  and  other  subjects,  and  this  has 
materially  assisted  the  Department  in  shaping  its 
policy.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Consultative 
Committee,  and  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Board 
of  National  Education,  the  Department  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  classes  in  urban  technical  schools 
suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  National  schools. 
An  arrangement  was  made  to  inspect  these  schools 
conjointly,  and  to  issue  certificates  as  a result,  these 
certificates  being  recognised  by  the  National  Board. 
We  don’t  recognise  such  teachers  for  our  secondary 
school  work.  It  is  only  a means  of  providing  an 
exceptional  training  in  science  for  teachers  of  the 
National  Board.  The  National  Board  recognise  these 
qualifications  for  teaching  in  their  own  schools. 

2192.  It  is  only  a special  qualification  in  science? — 
That  is  so.  At  the  present  time  there  are  six  such 


schools  at  work  attended  by  about  100  National  June  2,  1906. 
teachers,  and  an  extension  of  so  useful  a provision  for  ■ — 

the  supplementary  training  of  National  teachers  may  Mr.  George 
be  looked  for.  Now  it  is  desirable  here  to  say  a word  Fleteb*r> 
about  the  efforts  made  by  the  Department  to  introduce  r'  °'8' 
domestic  economy  into  girls’  secondary  schools.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  payment  for  both 
manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  is  smaller 
than  for  experimental  science.  The  Department  would 
be  glad  to  see  these  rates  increased,  but  a further 
restriction  existed  until  the  present  session  which  was 
inimical  to  the  introduction  of  domestic  economy.  It 
was  only  possible  to  take  domestic  economy  as  a 
special  course  if  one  of  the  other  special  courses  was 
also  taken.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  to  allow  domestic  economy  to  rank  as  a 
special  course,  though  the  rate  of  payment  for  it  re- 
mained unchanged.  This  arrangement  came  into 
operation  this  session  for  the  first  time.  We  have  a 
great  appreciation  of  this  subject  of  domestic 
economy.  Personally  I may  say  I believe  we  require 
some  sort  of  reform  to  be  introduced  into  the  educa- 
tion of  girls.  It  is  to  me  a rather  terrible  tiling  to 
see  in  girls’  schools  the  girls  studying  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  chemistry  unless  they  are 
going  in  for  a professional  career.  With  regard  to 
nine-tenths  of  them,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
career  that  they  are  destined  for  is  that  of  mistress  of 
the  home  ; and  instruction  such  as  will  fit 
them  to  take  the  management  of  the  house, 
represents  almost  the  only  subject  on  which  they  have 
not  had  some  education  in  the  school.  We  are  there- 
fore strongly  of  opinion  that  in  a large  number  of  girls’ 
schools  domestic  economy  if  well  taught,  and  based 
on  the  preliminary  instruction  in  science  received  in 
the  first  two  years’  course,  forms  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  courses  of  a more  purely  scientific  character. 

2193.  There  seems  a reluctance  to  take  up  this  sub- 
ject ? — Far  less  reluctance  here  than  in  England.  The 
schools  in  general  are  very  favourable  to  it. 

2194.  I mean  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  pnpils? 

—That  is  the  difficulty  with  the  poorer  people, 
in  itinerant  instruction  in  rural  districts— that  is 
against  ns.  In  secondary  schools  also  the  difficulty  is 
from  the  parents,  not  from  the  pupils.  There  is  an 
idea  that  domestic  economy  is  not  genteel. 

2195.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  that  really  manifested 
itself  ? — One  hears  it  particularly  from  the  schools. 

Where  one  exhorts  a school  to  establish  domestic  eco- 
nomy they  will  tell  you  that. 

2196.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  real  abjection  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  ?-hI  think  if  you  were  to  talk 
to  heads  of  girls’  secondary  schools  they  would  tell  you 
that  a parent  rather  prefers  the  science  course  to  the 
domestic  economy  course.  Generalisations  are  ob- 
viously dangerous,  but  that  is  a difficulty  that  has,  I 
think,  been  felt  everywhere.  I was  about  to  add  that 
it  -was  felt  more  strongly  in  England  than  here.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  education  of  girls  out 
of  the  rigidly  artificial  line  it  has  taken. 

2197.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  base  your  teaching  of 

domestic  economy  on  a preliminary  course  of  the  first 
two  years  in  science  ?— Yes.  I would  not  have  the 

first  two  years’  instruction  in  experimental  science 
avoided.  Domestic  economy  should  be  a little  more 
scientific  than  it  is  now. 

2198;  It  can  be  more  effectively  taught  if  it  is 
taught  to  persons  who  have  had  the  training  in  the 
first  two  years’  preliminary  course  ?— Yes,  and  I hold 
. this  must  stand  as  a preliminary  to  future  specialisa- 
tion. In  anything  that  I have  said  I am  not  inclined 
to  blame  the  schools.  We  must  bear  in  mind  in  the 
first  place  that  the  grant  given  for  domestic  economy 
is  smaller  than  that  for  science,  but  I am  not  aware 
that  the  cost  of  teaching  is  less.  The  materials  required 
are  expensive.  But  notwithstanding  those  difficulties 
I ought  to  say  that  the  number  of  girls’  schools  taking 
domestic  economy  has  increased  from  twenty-six  in 
1904-5  to  forty  in  the  current  session.  I shall 
tell  you  at  the  next  sitting  about  a special  type 
of  girls’  domestic  economy  school  that  the  Depart- 
ment are  experimenting  with. 


Committee  adjourned. 
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NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  5tii,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ancl  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sm  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  K.C.B.  [Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryjjen.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


June  5,  1906. 


Mr.  George  Fletcher, 


Mr.  George  2198a.  I think  when  I left  off  on  Saturday  I had 
Fletcher,  come  to  the  establishment  of  special  schools  for  teach- 

e.a.s  ing  of  higher  domestic  economy ; I was  pointing  out 

that  notwithstanding  the  great  development  of  domestic 
economy  in  girl’s  secondary  schools,  we  were  not  yet 
satisfied  that  domestic  economy  had  taken  its  due 
place  in  these  schools.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  that 
direction  is  the  groove  into  which  schools  generally 
have  fallen  under  an  examination  system,  and  a very 
important  experiment  is  being  tried  by  the  Depart- 
ment, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Education,  in  the  establishment  of  two  secondary 
schools  specialised  on  the  side  of  domestic  economy. 
One  of  these  schools  has  been  established  in  connection 
with  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Waterford,  and  the 
second  school  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  High 
Sohool,-  a Protestant  school  in  Londonderry.  While 
these  schools  provide  a large  amount  of  systematic 
instruction  in  domestic  economy,  we  are  not  leaving 
the  literary  subjects  neglected.  The  schools,  how- 
ever, cannot  work  in  connection  with  the  rules  of  the 
' Intermediate  Education  Board,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  this  new  type  of  school 
started,  that  the  Department  should  indemnify  the 
schools  against  less ; they  have  done  so  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  experiment.  I only  mention  it  as 
an  interesting  experiment,  which  we  think  may  yield 
good  lesuHs.  The  school  at  Waterford  has  been  in 
■operation  for  the  last  two  years:  the  one  at  Lon- 
donderry is  not  yet  built.  In  the  case  of  Waterford 
-we  were  able  to  utilise  the  property  belonging  to  the 
'Convent  and  the  building  was  put  up  there ; it  was  a 
simple  matter.  In  the  case  of  Londonderry,  how- 
■ever,  the  Department  lias  to  build. 

2199.  (Chairman). — You  have  no  special  building 
fund?— We  have  no  building  fund. 


2200.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  building  out  of  the 
surplus? — Out  of  savings. 

2201.  At  what  estimated  cost?— In  the  case  of 
Waterford,  where  it  is  really  a temporary  building, 
the  total  cost  to  the  Department  is  £750 ; it  is  not, 
however,  in  any  sense  a gift  to  the' sohool ; there  is  an 
arrangement  by  which  at  the  end  of  three  years’  ex- 
periment we  may  take  the  buildings  back  at  a valua- 


2202.  (Chairman).— Of  course  you  have  to  make 
special  arrangements  in  each  case?— Quite;  the  ar- 
ran£»ment  was  to  indemnify  the  school  to  the  extent  of 
£200  m each  year  ; how  that  is  going  to  work  out  it  is 
impossible  yet  to  tell,  but  such  teaching  is  not  cheap  ; 
it  won  t,  indeed,  be  possible  for  the  next  three  years 
to  say  how  it  is  likely  to  work  out. 


2203.  I suppose  this  building  question  is  one  < 
tne  chief  difficulties  you  have  to  contend  with?— ' 
is  one  of  the  main  difficulties,  and  I was  dealing  wil 
that  and  other  difficulties  very  full,  later  in  count 
tion  with  the  fourth  of  my  main  heads— our  relatio’ 
to  local  committees.  It  is  far  and  awa,  the  mo 
pressing  and  difficult  question. 

Den°vf  -Ml/m* « «»  estimated  cost  i 
■iiu  . In  the  case  of  Derry  the  buildii 

will  be  vested  in  the  Department,  but  it  is  manaei 
in  connection  with  an  old-fashioned  school  there 

! “as  not“L‘  8?bi“t  ^completed 

I was  not  to  mention  that  the  object  in  starting  the. 
two  schools  „ rather  to  set  an  eitampl.  to  othm  eiri 
secondary  schools  in  Ireland  as  to  what  may  £ dS 


f.g.s.,  further  examined. 

2205.  (Chairman)  .—V ery  well,  then,  leave  the 
building  question  for  the  present?— I have  pointed 
out  that  there  is  great  need  in  Ireland  for  the  grading 
of  schools ; that  the  system  has  been  such  as  rather  to 
throw  the  secondary  schools  of  Ireland  into  one  groove 
one  type.  The  Department  strongly  feels  the  need  of 
a school  of  the  type  I am  about  to  describe.  Until 
recently  there  was  no  school  where  a youth  who  had 
passed  through  the  primary  school  might  receive  a 
further  education  bearing  directly  on  the  trade  he 
was  to  follow ; the  absence  of  such  schools  acts  verj 
adversely  on  industrial  enterprise;  the  Department 
therefore  encouraged'  schools  of  tlio  type  known  as 
day  trade  preparatory  schools  in  a limited  number  of 
centres,  where  the  conditions  seemed  wholly  favour- 
able to  their  establishment.  As,  for  example,  in  an 
urban  centre,  where  a building  used  for  evening 
classes  was  vacant  during  the  day,  and  where,  by  a 
silght  re-arrangement,  the  teaching  stafi  might  be 
made  available.  The  aim  of  such  a school  is  to  pro- 
vide for  boys,  who  have  received  an  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  sixth  standard  of  the  national 
school,  such  a course  of  training  as  will  fit  them  to 
enter  upon  an  industrial  career.  The  standard  of 
education  of  candidates  for  entrance  is  decided  by 
means  of  an  examination  conducted  under  conditions 
approved  by  us.  The  curriculum  includes  experi- 
mental science,  drawing,  workshop  mathematics, 
manual  instruction,  practical  geometry,  one  modern 
language  besides  English,  and  sucli  literary  instruc- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  what  they  have  already 
learned  in  this  direction.  .Schools  may  provide  a two, 
three,  or  four  years’  course.  The  efficiency  of  the 

, school  is  decided  by  inspection,  and  where  such  a 
school  is  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  the  equip- 
ment, teaching  staff,  and  curriculum  has  been  fully 
approved,  aid  is  given  to  the  limit  of  three-fourtlis  of 
the  total  expenditure.  I should  explain  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a general  scheme ; it  is  not  a scheme  in 
which  we  can  say  to  any  centre  in  Ireland  “ You  may 
start  such  a school  as  this  and  we  will  give  you  a 
grant  on  this  basis.”  We  are  not  in  a position  to 
do  that,  and  if  we  were,  my  belief  would  be  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient ; we  should  come  in  conflict  with 
the  secondary  schools,  and  no  doubt  with  the  primary 
schools.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  six  such  schools 
have  been  started: 

Belfast : Municipal  Technical  Institute. 

» Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Hardinge-st. 

Kilkenny:  City  Technical  School. 

Queenstown:  Technical  School. 

Pembroke : Technical  School,  Ringsend. 

Limerick:  Christian  Brothers’  School. 

That  means  we  have  six  of  these  schools ; we  are  not 
anxious  to  press  for  an  increase ; several  centres  are 
pressing  us  to  allow  them  to  establish  these  day  schools 
in . connection  with  their  technical  schools,  where  the 
building  is  standing  idle  in  the  day  time,  and  where, 
also,  they  have  an  adequate  staff,  which,  by  means  of 
a slight  re-a-rrangement,  could  take  the  day  work.  We 
are  very  willing,  where  local  arrangements  are  al- 
together favourable,  to  allow  this  to  be  done,  because 
it  is  believed  that  such  schools  will  meet  a very  real 
need. 

2206.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  grants  amounts  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

2207.  That  is  to  say  of  the  expenditure  which  yon 
audit  and  certify?— Yes  ; I think,  sir,  this  will  make 
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it  clear  if  I were  to  read  the  actual  paragraphs  of  the 
conditions  under  which  this  grant  is  administered — a 
memorandum  which  is  marked  confidential  because 
•we  don’t  hold  this  offer  out  to.  any  school  ready  to 
accept  it;  wo  choose  our  schools.  The-  condition  is 
this:  “ The  school  managers  shall,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  close  of  the  session,  send. in  a tabulated  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditure  accompanied  by 
vouchers  where  required.  The  Department  will  make 
a grant  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  total  net  ex- 
penditure provided  that  this  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
previously  approved  in  writing  by  the  Department. 
By  total  net  expenditure  is  meant  the  total  expendi- 
ture incurred  by  the  managers  on  the  school,  less 
attendance  grants  from  the  Department  where  pay- 
able, the  school  fees  received  from  the  students,  the 
proceeds  of  sale  of  materials,,  and  other  similar  sources 
of  income.  The  remainder  of  the  cost  must  be  borne 
from  local  sources.” 

2208.  I want  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the.  words 
" total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  manager  upon  the 
school;”  that  must,  include  nothing  in  respect  of  the 
building? — We  allow  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  charge 
a rent  for  day  work.  The  localities  receiving  our  en- 
dowment for  evening  technical , schools  were  already 
spending  up  to  the  hilt;  if  we  were  to  allow  them  to 
run  a different  section  it  was  necessary  we  should  re- 
fund them.  It  will  be  found  that  where  a school  of 
this  kind  is  run  in  connection  with  a municipal  body 
it  means  no  additional  cost  to  that  body. 

2209.  That  is  that  one-fourth  of  the  net  expendi- 
ture which  has  to  be  found  by  the  managers  might  be 
made  up  by  fees? — No. 

2210.  If  it  is  not  to  involve  any  loss  to  the  locality 
from  what  source  does  it  come? — The  one-fourth  can 

• come  from  the  sum  we  pay . over  from  our  endowment 
for  the  local  scheme;  moreover  they  have  the  staff 
already  for  the  evening:  classes. 

2211.  (Mr . Brown}  — Is  the  grant  referred  to  here 
wholly  out  of  the  Department’s  fund  or  out  of  the 
joint  fund  ?— Out  of  that  fund  of  £7,000  to  which  I 
am  going  to  refer  presently. 

2212.  (Mr.  Ogihrie). — If  they  pay  their  one-fourth 
without  any  local  subscription  at  all,  practically  it 
comes  out  of  the  funds  that  have  been  supplied  to 
them  for  other  purposes? — No;  that  is  not  so;  there 
is  a very  great  economy. 

2213.  Unless  we  take  a special  case  it  will  be  a little 
difficult  to  make  this  clear.  The  point  of  my-  inquiry 
is  this.  I want  to  see  that  the  scheme  is  not  so  very  at- 

' tractive  as  it  seems.  Is  it  very  unfair  to  other  places 
not  to  let  them  have  it,  if  some  are  getting  everything 
for  nothing  ? — No  ; because  they  are  contributing  their 
rate ; it  involves  an  increased  Departmental  contri- 
bution ; you  have  a building  and  a permanent  head- 
master, whose  time  is  at  present  employed  only  in  the 
evening,  perhaps  very  well  employed — by  an 
additional  grant  you  have  buildings,  headmaster, 
and,  indeed,  part  of  the  evening  staff  avail- 
able for  this  day  work ; the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  get  that  work  done  is  to  pay  wholly  for  it,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  source  of  income ; the  locality 
has  already  given  to  the  joint  fund  through  local 
rates. 

?214.  (Chairman). — Then  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  “ the  remainder  of  the  cost  must  be  borne  from 
local  sources”  ? — That  is  to  say  from  the  funds  avail- 
able from  the  local  committees. 

2215.  Although  the  fund  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment?— The  wording  of  that,  “local  sources”  has  to 
apply  to  a number  of  different  cases.  Let  us  take  the 
Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  Belfast ; there  we  are 
only  prepared  to  give  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  the  re- 
maining one-fourtli  must  be  found  somehow ; in  that 
case  it  may  not  be  from  technical  instruction  funds. 
In  the  case  of  Kilkenny,  that  one-fourth  must  come 
from  other  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee, 
including  the  rates. 

2216.  (Mr.  Oailvie). — I only  want  to  get  to  under- 
stand the  incidence  of  it.  Supposing  Cork  had  a 
municipal  technical  school,  the  rooms  of  which  were 
largely  empty  during  the  day,  and  were  suitable  for 
the  work  of  such  a school  as  this;  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Cork  authority  might  draft  a scheme  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  such  a school,  utilising 
the  services  of  men,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  and 
making  to  these  men  such  additions  to  their  salaries 

Y°.u^  be  necessary  to  recognise  their  day  work  in 
addition  to  the  evening,  and  additions  which  would 
hot  be  in  the  least  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 


hours,  because  they  may  have  to  pay  a man  £250  at  June  5,  1906. 
present  when  his  work  .was  almost  entirely  in  the  . — 

evening ; if  they  gave  him  £30Q,  and  perhaps  paid  “rVG1eorS* 
£50  for  an  assistant  to  take  part  of  the  evening  work  *letolier’ 
they  would  be  incurring  for  that  particular  depart-  ,G,S’ 
ment,  say,  £350  a year  expenditure;  half  of  that 
man’s  work  might  be  in  the  day,  so  that  the  day  school 
work  would  figure  as  to  this  man  at. £175?— It  may; 

\ye  have  a revision  of  the.  proposals  before  we  accept 
the  school.  In  the.  case  of  Cork,  if  that  application 
were  to  come  we  should  look  at  it-  very  carefully,  be- 
cause there  is  already  in  Cork  a school  which  , very 
largely  attempts  the  same  kind  of  work ; I refer  to 
the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 

2217.  Then  let  us  say  X and  take  Cork  out  of  it?— In 
the  case  of  X we  should  say,  “ What  are  ypur  pro- 
posals?” and  a final  estimate  would  have  to  be  sent 
in  saying  how  much  they  proposed  to  charge  in  respect 
of  the  rent  of  the  building  against  the  scheme ; how 
much  in  respect  of  masters,  and  on  consideration  of 
their  whole  scheme,  we  would  say  whether  it  was 
possible  to  allow  it.  It  is  possible  that  such  a scheme, 
if  accepted,  will  not  mean  any  additional  cost  to  the 
locality  ; it  cannot  do  so  in  many  cases,  as  a little 
reflection  will  show  ; this  locality  must  be  contributing 
their  full  penny  rate,  therefore  if  any  portion  of  the 
rate  is  required  for  the  day  .school  it  must  be  obtained 
by  economy  in  the  evening  classes. 

2218.  On  looking  at  this  preliminary  estimate  and 
checking  the  financial  charge,  do  you  look  to  see  how 
much  the  total  expenditure  in  the  locality  has  been  in- 
creased because  of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  this 
scheme  ? — Certainly. 

2219.  So  in  the  particular  item  I have  considered 
you  look  not  to  the  £175  but  to  the  £100  ?— Exactly, 
but  we  should  look  at  all  the  circumstances. 

2220.  I could  run  a school  of  that  sort  quite  satis- 
factorily with  the  information  you  have  up  to  now 
given  me  and  make  money  of  it,?— It  would  be  possible 
if  we  would  allow  you  to  do  so. 

2221.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  prevent  that  ? — We 
will  put  it  this  way.  By  the  1st  of  October  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  working  the  school,  showing  under 
their  respective  heads  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  rent, 
salaries  and  wages,  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning, 
school  maintenance,  and  other  charges  must  be 
rendered.  It  is  on  inspection  of  that  we  either  accept 
or  refuse  the  various  items;  after  all  it  is  only  a 
question  of  allocating  expenses  as  between  the.  day  and 
evening  schools ; it  is  not  as  though  the  evening  classes 
were  worked  under  a separate  system  and  a separate 
body;  we  are  not  very  particular  whether  there  is  a 
slight  economy  or  not;  we  would  be  glad  if  we  could 
improve  the  condition  of  the  grant  in  respect  of  even- 
ing work. 

2222.  I am  quite  with  you  in  all  that,  and  also  in 
the  desirability  of  so  working  it  as  to  get  the  best 
possible  value  for  all  the.  funds  available,  but  what  I 
want  to  see  is  whether  you  have  anything  to  fall  back 
upon;  supposing  other  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants 
should  ask  the  establishment  of  such  a school,  if  they 
were  well  advised,  they  could  put  forward  a satisfac- 
tory financial  statement  ?— In  the  first  place  I don’t 
think  there  is  much  chance  of  that  in  Ireland;  the 
conditions  are  such  that  we  won’t  get  these  applica- 
tions, but  if  such  a thing  did  occur,  we  could  not 
meet  them ; we  could  not  treat  urban  centres  in  Ire- 
land on  an  equality  in  this  respect  without  very 
largely  increased  funds;  it  is  essentially  a partial 
treatment,  a special  treatment  in  those  cases. 

2223.  (Mr.  Micks). — Specially  suitable  cases  ? 

Specially  suitable  cases.  The  case  of  the  Pembroke 
Technical  School  at  Ringsend  illustrates  my  purpose 
admirably ; it  has  gone  on  for  a good  many  years  as 
an  evening  technical  school;  an  excellent  building, 
but  put  up  in  the  wrong  place ; its  geographical 
position  is  very  unfortunate,  so  much  so  that  the 
Department  were  very  glad  to  sanction  an  extension 
scheme  by  which  a branch  technical  school  was 
established  at  Ball’s  Bridge.  Now  there  is  room  un- 
doubtedly for  a school  of  this  type  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  of  an  industrial  character,  and 
therefore  when  the  proposal  came  in  to  utilise  this 
fine  building  for  day  classes  of  a trade  preparatory 
type  we  considered  that  here  was  one  of  those  cases 
where  a trade  preparatory  school  was  suitable,  and 
it  was  sanctioned. 

2224.  Was  that  school  intended  originally  for  fish- 
ing instruction  ?— It  was.  The  school  was  erected,  I 
believe,  by  Lord  Pembroke,  and  was  under  the  Edu- 
cational Endowments  Act. 
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Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


2225.  That  accounts  for  its  position? — Yes;  but  I 
think  it  failed  as  a fisheries  school. 

2226.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  find  these  schools  very 
popular  ? — It  is  too  early  to  say ; they  have  only  been 
established  outside  Belfast  for  a couple  of  years. 

2227.  Are  their  first  year’s  courses  attracting  all 
the  numbers  they  can  accommodate  ? — Oh,  no. 

2228.  They  have  not  yet  become  known? — No;  we 
are  working  with  extreme  care;  in  no  case  do  we 
press  a body  to  establish  such  a school,  indeed  we  re- 
quire to  be  satisfied  that  all  the  local  conditions  are 
favourable,  and  that  we  are  not  overlapping  any  other 
educational  scheme,  before  we  allow  such  a school  to 
start.  Hence  it  is  that  there  is  practically  no  opposi- 
tion to  those  we  have  started.  I can  see  a grave 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  starting  these  schools  as  a 
system ; there  would  be  considerable  resistance  in  the 
first  place  from  existing  secondary  schools,  neverthe- 
less there  is  a distinct  gap  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  secondary  school,  and  there  is  need  for  schools 
of  this  type. 

2229.  Have  you  had  any  applications  under  this 
scheme  that  have  not  been  approved? — We  are 
dealing  with  two  applications  next  session ; 
we  have  had  an  application  from  Portadown,  where 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  and  where  we 


Waterford  also,  which  has  just  put  up  a school,  and 
which  wilL  be  open  shortly  applied  to  have  a trade 
preparatory  school.  The  Bishop  of  Waterford  was 
very  favourable  to  the  project,  and  we  have  included 
it  in  their  programme,  so  that  two  new  schools  will 
start  next  year— Portadown  and  Waterford. 

2230.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  those  schools  financed  out 
of  the  £7,000  ?— Yes. 

2231.  What  would  the  contributions  to  those  six 
schools  come  to? — I cannot  tell  you  because  we  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

2232.  What  did  you  think  they  would  cost  when 
you  went  into  it? — The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction.  From  the 
Minutes,  page  205,  Y.  2,  you  will  see  it  was  ex- 
plained how  we  were  proposing  to  deal  with  the 
additional  amount  of  £3,500 ; we  had  to  consider 
how  we  might  meet  certain  cases  of  hardship  that 
had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  “ Equivalent  Grant,”  and  we  were  proposing 
to  make  that  good  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others ; 
then  the  day  trade  preparatory  school  scheme  was 
explained  to  the  Board,  and,  as  you  will  see,  they 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  these  schools  out  of 
the  £7,000. 

2233.  W as  there  a vote  on  account  ? — Not  yet,  be- 
cause it  has  not  come  into  being  yet.  I ought  to  say 
that  the  establishment  of  these  schools  is  always 
brought  into  the  scheme  for  the  locality,  and  I will 
show  presently  how  that  is  done.  That  is  all  I have  to 
say  m regard  to  the  day  secondary  schools,  unless  any 
question  should  arise.  I will  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  fourth  main  head  of  my 
evidence,  which  deals  with  the  organizing  of  schemes 
of  technical  instruction  under  local  authorities. 

The  record  of  this  branch  of  technical  instruction 
is  one  of  continued  success.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Department’s  work  a little  delay  was  inevitable.  The 
Department  had  practically  no  staff;  committees  had 
to  be  formed  under  local  authorities;  the  rate  to  be 
struck,  and  schemes  to  be  formulated.  A reference 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  will  show 
that  m successive  years  until  now,  a greater  number 
of  local  authorities  had  been  willing  to  rate  them- 
selves, and  to  administer  schemes  under  the  Depart- 
ment s control,  until  there  is  only  one  county  at  the 
present  time  which  has  not  a scheme  in  operation. 
That  is  Londonderry,  but  I believe  it  is  proposing  a 
scheme  next  year.  The  first  year  was,  however,  one 
of  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  a large  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  was  done.  Committees  were  formed 
schemes  of  pioneer  lectures  framed  and  carried  out! 
deputations  of  local  authorities  to  visit  technical 
schools  in  England  and  Scotland  arranged  bv  the  De- 
partment and  conducted  by  its  officers.  All  this  was 
a necessary  prehminary  to  the  drawing  up  of  schemes. 
The  Department  would  have  been  glad,  had  it  been 
t0JeaVf- the  ^“ulation  of  schemes  entirely 
to  local  authorities,  and  indeed  many  proposals  and 
^ggestions  were  received.  These  can/i/it  bought 
desn^aWe,  be  dug  out  from  the  archives  of  the  Depfrt- 
ment.  They  were,  in  every  case  fully  discussed  be- 
tween the  Inspector  of  the  Department  and  the  local 


authority,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  how 
much  of  them  could  be  usefully  incorporated  in  the-  I 
local  scheme.  They  were  proposals  quite  natural  I 
under  the  circumstances,  coming  from  commit^,  I 
without  experience  of  technical  work.  For  example  i , 
have  a case  in  mind,  where  the  scheme  of  technical ’in  t 
struction  from  a committee  really  involved  the  redistri-  > 
bution  of  the  funds  amongst  various  rural  districts  in 
proportion  to  their  rate  contribution.  I need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  a hopeless  scheme ; indeed,  when  I 
suggested  that  one  might  go  a step  further  and  paj 
to  each  ratepayer  the  particular  amount  he  had  con- 
tributed to  the  scheme  under  the  rate  and  have  a 
little  technical  scheme  of  his  own  it  solved  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  went  back  to  a scheme  for  the  county-at- 
large  ; but  in  all  cases  those  proposals  from  the  Com- 
mittee were  fully  discussed  between  the  Department's 
Inspector  and  the  local  authority,  and  in  all  cases  1 
think,  the  agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  how  much 
of  the  proposals  could  bo  incorporated  in  the  local 
scheme.  In  those  early  days  the  meetings  between 
the  committees  and  myself  were  very  frequent  indeed- 
a number  of  proposals  were  made,  and  they  were  all 
anxiously  considered,  and  in  the  end,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, we  arrived  at  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  these  at  work  to-day.  I 
would  desire  to  deal  rather  fully  with  the  question  of 
our  relations  to  these  local  bodies.  I can  speak  with 
I believe,  a large  amount  of  first-hand  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  I have  met,  I believe,  almost  every  local 
statutory  technical  committee  in  Ireland,  and  in  meny 
cases  my  visits  have  been  repeated  a number  of  times 
Let  me  say  at  once,  that  I have  the  very  highest 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  these  bodies,  and  it  is 
due  to  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  combined  with 
what  I believe  to  have  been  wise  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  that  so  much  good  work  has  been 
done.  As  I know  these  committees  from  long  and 
frequent  meetings,  I am  convinced,  speaking  generally, 
of  their  earnestness  and  keen  desire  to  promote  techni- 
cal education  in  the  areas  dealt  with  by  them.  They 
have  co-operated  with  us  during  the  last  five  years 
in  working  out  an  intensely  difficult  problem.  Edu- 
cation differs  somewhat  from  other  matters  dealt  with 
by  Government  departments.  It  cannot  succeed  with- 
out the  interest  and  good  will  of  the  community  as 
a whole;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  force  it,  and  al- 
though, in  certain  directions,  progress  might  have 
been  more  rapid,  by  direct  effort,  it  certainly  could  not 
lirve  been  so  enduring.  I am  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  establish  technical  education  on  a sound  and 
healthy  basis  is  to  develop  it  on  the  lines  now 
adopted,  viz.,  through  committees  of  local  authorities. 

I do  not  suggest  that  one  would ' form  this  view  of 
the  work  of  local  authorities  from  the  public 
Press,  and  I do  not  know  that  one  ought  to 
expect  to  do  so.  The  Press  will  naturally  desire  to 
record  just  that  portion  of  any  meeting  which  will 
prove  of  general  interest,  and  the  general  public,  1 
neither  here  nor  in  Great  Britain,  have  been  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  desiring  full  and  impartial  accounts 
of  Idle  doings  of  technical  instruction  committees  in 
their  morning  paper.  Having  said  so  much  about 
the  work  of  the  committees  of  local  authorities,  I am 
anxious  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  their  relations 
with  the  central  department.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  interfere  unduly  with  their  freedom  of  action. 
This  is  a point  which  I venture  to  suggest  is  one  of 
profound  importance.  I would  respectfully  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  permanent  Govern- 
ment officials  would  interfere  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

It  would  clearly  be  much  easier  not  to  do  it ; it  might 
ensure  freedom  from  criticism,  and  convert  a twelvo 
ho“  an  eight  hour  working  day.  Indeed  it 
might  be  suggested  that  such  action  proceeded  from  a 
deep  sense  of  public  duty  and  responsibility.  The 
absolute  necessity,  if  we  are  to  progress,  of  strong 
and  wise  central  direction  to  so  important  a movement, 
becomes  obvious  from  a few  general  considerations, 
which  I now  submit.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  say 
passin2  of  tlle  Elementary  Education  Act 
of  1870,  local  bodies  in  Great  Britain  gathered  ex- 
perience m the  local  administration  of  education; 
school  Boards  were  formed,  and  public  opinion  was 
educated  by  an  enormous  amount  of  attention  to,  and 
discussion  respecting,  elementary  education.  Public 
interest,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  direction  of 
technical  education,  was  stimulated  further  by  the 
foni'n°n0^  t^1.e  ^chnical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889  and 
1891.  Technical  instruction  committees  were  formed  i 
m connection  with  the  local  authorities,  and  hence  it  j 
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is  that  while  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  passing 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  in 
Ireland,  local  bodies  were  getting  experience  and  in- 
struction about  technical  education  in  Great  Britain ; 
here  no  such  opportunity  occurred.  Indeed  until  the 
passing  of  our  Act,  outside  the  large  centres,  little  had 
been  done  to  stimulate  public  interest  or  inquiry.  The 
first  committees  formed  in  the  Irish  counties  were  not 
technical  instruction  committees.  They  were  com- 
mittees of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction, 
formed  under  Section  14  (1)  of  the  Act.  They  were 
appointed  for  the  double  purpose  of  administering 
agricultural  schemes  and  technical  instruction  schemes. 
I need  not  say  that  in  a country  such  as  Ireland, 
interest  in  the  agricultural  side  of  the  work  largely 
predominated,  and  I call  to  mind  many  meetings  I 
have  attended  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  schemes 
of  technical  instruction,  where  bulls  and  boars 
•occupied  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  interest  of  the  meeting. 

2234.  (Chairman). — The  same  Committee  deals  with 
both  subjects? — At  that  time  that  was  only  possible. 
An  attempt  was  tried  in  Cork  and  Galway  to  forni 
separate  committees,  and  in  many  counties  subcom- 
mittees for  technical  instruction  were  formed  but 
they  were  in  a very  anomalous  position  for’  they 
really  had  no  statutory  authority.  We  had  a ruling 
on  this  question  from  a law  adviser,  and  I think  you 
will  see  on  reference  to  Section  14  that  only  one  com- 
mittee is  contemplated. 

2235.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  having 
sub-committees  reporting  to  the  main  Committee?— 
Quite  so ; that  was  done  in  a good  many  cases,  but 
there  was  a want  of  financial  responsibility  in  the 
sub-committee. 

2236.  It  does  not  now  work  in  that  way?— No,  I 
am  about  to  show  how  we  have  got  joint  committees, 
which  are  more  useful.  I only  want  to  indicate  that  at 
this  period,  when  we  were  busy  drawing  up  schemes  and 
settling  principles,  the  interest  of  the  committee  was 
divided,  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  lay  with 
•our  agricultural  schemes,  and  very  much  was  thrown  on 
the  Department  in  the  direction  of  formulating 
schemes,  although  very  many  useful  suggestions  were 
made  by  the  committees.  When  technical  education  was 
at  length  reached,  I usually  found  the  committee  more 
willing  than  I cared  to  leave  the  matter  in  my  own 
hands.  It  was  a burden  commonly  accepted,  and 
after  much  thought  and  care  a scheme  was  drafted 
and  sent  to  the  committee  for  their  consideration.  I 
do  not  remember  any  suggestion  ever  made  by  one  of 
these  committees  which  did  not  receive  anxious  con- 
sideration. In  many  oases,  however,  to  have  ac- 
cepted them  would,  in  view  of  the  responsibility  laid 
upon  us  by  the  Act,  have  been  to  act  falsely.  Had 
each  county  and  town,  in  the  state  of  things,  been 
allowed  to  have  had  a scheme  unrevised  by  a central 
authority,  we  must  have  said  good-bye  to  any  hope 
of  a sound,  co-ordinated  national  scheme  of  technical 
education,  and  we  should  certainly  have  been  unable 
to  secure  those  additional  funds  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Vote  that  the  Department’s  scheme,  which  I am 
about  to  describe,  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  secure. 
Again,  I wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
imply  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the  work  of  these 
conunittees.  I have  worked  with  great  friendliness 
with  them,  and  I do  not  now  believe  that  there  are 
strong  differences  of  opinion  between  these  committees 
and  the  Department.  I think  very  highly  of  them, 
and  1 have  no  reason  to  think  they  have  not  the  same 

°f  myself'  Difficulties  there  were,  but  the 
difficulties  were  inevitable.  I might  take  a number 
oi  instances  of  this,  but  I don’t  wish  to  waste  the 
mi  tile  Committee.  I will  only  mention  one 
‘uat  illustrates  in  some  measure  the  difficulty 

working  in  those  early  days.  I remember  going 

0 a county  in  the  West  and  asking  the  local 
secretary  whether  he  would  call  together  a meeting  of 
technical  Instruction  Committee  to  meet  me  in 

Ui  toLdlscuss  a scheme.  He  was  quite  willing,  but 
unable  to  summon  the  committee.  Why,  he  did  not 
nnW  ^ey  were’  '3ecause  the  committee,  as  ap- 
pointed  by  the  County  Council,  consisted  of  the  whole 
_ 4.  bounty  Council  and  of  clergymen  of  all  de- 
thoT-lna*10ns  4^e  county.  .He  did  not  know  who 
ITS  Were’  aTld  1 suggested  to  him  that  he  might  ad- 
ercise  a committee  meeting.  In  some  of  these  cases 
committee  would  mean  considerably  over  100 
eanm!?l?'  In  attending  subsequent  meetings  of  the 

mittee  one  saw  a fresh  set  of  faces  with  a fresh 


set  of  opinions  each  time.  I need  not  say  it  was 
m.view°f  that,  that  some  sort  of  direction 
should  be  given  to  the  schemes  which  were  being 
flamed.  I am  happy  to  say  this  condition  has  passed 
away,  and  although  after  some  resistance  the  mem- 
bers comprising  these  committees  have  been  limited 
to  quite  a decent  number,  as  I have  said,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  of  technical  education  was  that 
these  committees  were  not  appointed  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  administer  technical  education.  Moreover 
they  had  not,  like  the  English  counties,  highly-paid 
organising  secretaries  to  assist  and  advise  them.  The 
funds  could  not,  as  you  will  perceive,  allow  high 
salaries,  and  the  backwardness  of  technical  instruc- 
tion could  not  give  us  the  experts.  Of  forty-four 
persons  who  at  various  times  have  been  appointed  to 
be  secretaries  of  County  Committees  administering 
schemes  of  technical  instruction,  there  were:  Twenty 
officers  of  local  authorities,  nine  persons  engaged  in 
farming,  four  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  &c.,  one 
solicitors  clerk,  one  sanitary  inspector,  one  reporter 
one  country  gentleman.  The  personnel  at  present  is : 
fifteen  officers  of  local  authorities,  eight  persons  con- 
nected with  farming,  six  teachers,  two  persons  en- 
gaged in  business,  one  country  gentleman.  These 
gentlemen  were,  almost  without  exception,  drawn 
from  the  county  in  which  they  were  appointed.  These 
are  the  officials  representing  the  local  authorities  in 
connection  with  the  Department. 

ha™  t0  insider  is  the  working 
of  the  Act  itself.  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration 
of  section  14  (I.)  ; any  limitation  upon  the  power 

te  appoint  a committee,  in  numbers  or  otherwise? 

four  years  ago  such  a modification  would  have  been  in- 
valuable, to-day  the  need  for  it  seems  to  have  passed 
away,  because  with  few  exceptions  the  committees 
have  discovered  themselves  that  an  unwieldly  com- 
mittee is  very  undesirable.  I think  we  have  power 
to  lay  down  the  constitution  of  the  committee  under 
our  schemes,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  need  to 
exercise  it  so  far.  As  a general  rule  the  County 
are  quite  willing  to  accept  our  sugges- 

2238.  You  would  say,  I suppose,  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able  to  impose  statutory  restrictions  where  you  can  rely 
upon  this  provision  working  satisfactorily  ?— It  is  very 
desirable  if  one  can,  without  injury,  allow  the  local 
authority  to  find  out  the  mistake  itself  without 
imposing  rules  on  them.  In  cases  where  per- 

manent injury  may  be  done  we  advise  very 
strongly  m fact  may  lay  down  a regulation  on 
tiie  matter  Long  ago  we  sent  out  a suggested 
scheme  controlling  the  size  of  those  technical  con- 
mittees,  but  never  sought  to  enforce  it,  and  I am 
glad  to  say  the  committees  seem  to  see  the  necessity 
of  it  themselves.  I pointed  out  the  personnel  of  the 
secretaries  of  these  county  committees,  and  I think 
you  will  observe  they  differ  entirely  from  those  ap- 
pointed in  similar  work  in  England,  where  in  every 
case  they  have  an  educational  expert  who  advises,  and 
to  a certain  extent  directs  the  committee.  In  some 
committees  he  entirely  wags  the  committee:  in  other 
cases  the  committees  are  sufficiently  expert  to  control 
their  director.  These  gentlemen  I have  been  speaking 
of  were  drawn  almost  without  exception,  from  the 
county  in  which  they  were  appointed.  Had  the  De- 
partment insisted  upon  the  appointment  of  persons 
with  experience  in  technical  education  they  must 
obviously  have  imported  them.  In  Ireland  you  had 
an  entire  neglect  of  technical  education  for  ten  years. 
TiUL?\Wenti  back-  S0  mu,ch  durin2  that  time  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  found  experts  in 
technical  education  to  have  formed  the  officers  of  local 
technical  committees.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  imported  experts  as 
secretaries  to  these  committees;  what  we  did,  as  a 

.bni  that  „„oh  that  wHort  f.ing  .oZ“bS5  5 
technical  experience  we  gained  as  a result  of  en- 
thusiasm  and  aptitude  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom 
VdnCatl°^wa Vntended’  14  wil1  naturally  occur 
to  the  Committee  that  it  might  have  been  desirable  to 
appoint,  in  each  county,  two  committees— one  for 
agriculture,  and  one  for  technical  instruction,  but 
legal  opinion  showed  that  section  14  (1)  contemplated 
“f  a?d  °“e  only-  Legal  advice,  which 

raised  this  difficulty,  however,  saved  the  situation  in 
the  end,  at  all  events  so  far  as  over  twenty  counties 


June  5 1906. 

Mr.  Georgs 
Fletcher, 
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June  6, .1906,  are  concerned.  I 'will  try  to  make  this  clearer..  In  a 
large  number  of  counties,  where  the  urban  districts 
Fletcher*"  were  to°  sma11  to  11111  seParate  technical  schemes, 
p.G.s,  ' arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  Id.  rate  from 
the  urban  district  might  be  contributed  to  the  county 
scheme,  and  that  scheme  made  effective  over  the  whole 
county  area,  including  the  urban  districts.  About  a 
year  ago,  however,  the  Department  were  legally  advised 
that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  an  urban  district 
to  contribute  its  rate  to  a county  committee,  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  Department  turned  to  the 
second  paragraph  of  this  section  of  the  Act  and 
sought,  in  those  counties  working  schemes  embracing 
urban  districts,  to  establish  joint  county  committees 
of  technical  instruction. 

2239.  (Mr.  Brown).—  That  did  not  apply  to  a case 
where  the  rate  was  raised  under  the  Act  of  1889  by  the 
Council  itself  for  the  whole  county? — That  point  was 
not  raised.  In  the  succeeding  Act  there  was  a correc- 
tion made,  and  the  rate  made  available  outside  the 
area  in  which  the  rate  was  struck. 


2240.  (Chairman). — The  view  would  be  that  section 
14  (1)  kept  the  two  things  quite  apart,  Council  of 
any  county  or  Council  of  an  urban  district;  there  is 
no  power  for  the  urban  district  to  have  relations  with 
the  county ; it  has  a committee  of  its  own  ? — Under  the 
Act  of  1889  it  is  pretty  clear  that  money  could  only  be 
expended  in  the  area  in  which  it  is  raised.  Under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1891,  sec.  1,  the 
local  authority  may  provide,  or  assist  in  providing, 
scholarships  for  or  pay,  or  assist  in  paying  fees  of 
students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  district  of  the 
local  authority  at  schools  or  institution  within 
or  outside  that  district.  A local  authority  may, 
in  distributing  provision  made  in  aid  of  technical 
or  manual  instruction,  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  shall  not  be  bound  to 
distribute  the  provision  so  made  exclusively  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  efficient  technical  or  manual 
instruction  supplied  by  these  schools  or  institutions 
respectively. 

2241.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  a county,  under  the  Act 
of  1889,  raised  a penny  in  the  £ over  the  whole  county, 
was  there  anything  to  prevent  them  applying  it  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  fit  in  any  part  of  the 
county ; they  were  not  obliged  to  allocate  that  sum 
back  again  to  the  localities  ? — They  were  not. 

2242.  They  would  not  be  obliged  to  expend  it  accord- 
ing to  the  localities  ? — No ; the  question  in  this  case 
was  involved  by  the  contribution  from  the  Department 
forming  a joint  fund;  it  was  the  expenditure  of  a 
joint  fund. 

(Mr.  Brown).— In  our  county  we  have  never  raised 
any  rate  except  under  the  Act  of  1889,  and  that 
a rate  for  the  entire  county  ? — That  is  so ; in  a number 
of  counties  the  rate  is  raised  under  the  Act  of  1889, 
but  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  not  alone  under 
consideration,  but  the  Department,  under  the  Act 
of  1899,  contributes  its  endowment,  and  it  is  on  the 
basis,  I suppose  of  that,  that  we  had  the  ruling  that 
an  urban  centre  might  not  contribute  its  rate  to  the 
county  scheme. 

2243.  (Mr.  Ogiivie).—  Where  an  urban  district 
raised  a rate  under  the  1889  Act  ?— It  might  not  con- 
tribute it  to  the  county  scheme. 


2244.  (Chairman). — The  Act  of  1889  is  repealed  by 
the  Act  of  1902  ? — For  England  and  Scotland ; not  for 
Ireland ; the  Act  of  1889  still  obtains  in  Ireland. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Department  made  use 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  section  which  enabled 
those  counties  working  schemes  embracing  urban  dis- 
tricts to  establish  joint  county  committees  of  technical 
instruction.  County  Tyrone,  embracing  the  urban 
districts  of  Strabane,  Cookstown,  Omagh,  and  Dun- 
gannon, was  the  first  to  .adopt  this  scheme  a year  be- 
fore the  legal  decision  made  it  a necessity.  Since 
then  twenty  other  counties  have  been  re-constituted  in 
this  manner.  The  advantages  are  considerable,  and  I 
will  now  explain  the  constitution  of  these  committees 
from  a reference  to  County  Tyrone,  the  scheme  of 
which  will  be  fomid  set  out  at  page  281  of  the  Annual 
Report.  You  will  see  that  we  laid  down  the  number 
of  representatives  from  the  County  Council  and  from 
each  of  the  Urban'  Councils.  The  committee  consists 
of  a total  twenty-three,  six  representing  the'  County 
Council,  five  the  Strabane  Urban  Council,  four  Omagh 
four,  Cookstown,  and  four  Dungannon  Urban  District 


Councils ; that  is  the  scheme  that  is  being  followed  t 
present.  Of  course  this  involves  a very  considers!!.  & 
amount  of  co-ordination,  and  it  can  only  be  cany  f 
on  by  means  of  a harmonious  relationship  between  tv  * 
various  contributing  authorities ; up  to  now  it  hal  * 
worked  well.  A little  while  ago  Omagh  threatened^  ' 
secede  from  the  county  scheme,  but  I visited  Omash  ; 
discussed  the  matter  with  them,  and  they  have  agreed  i 
to  remain  contributory  to  the  scheme.  There  are  nov  t 
twelve  committees  of  agriculture  and  technical  h f 
struction  and  twenty-three  joint  committees ; you  men-  i 
tioned  twenty-one,  but  the  two  others  are  Ballymonev  I 
where  an  urban  and  rural  district  have  combined  • tV  ’ 
other  is  Tipperary— Tipperary  town  and  the  rural  I 
district;  then  there  are  six  county  boroughs,  and  ! 
twenty-five  urban  committees.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
with  regard  to  those  twelve  committees  cn  the  old 
basis,  that  the  amount  of  technical  instruction  ad- 
ministered by  them  is  not  very  considerable,  and  the 
lines  of  the  schemes  I think  are  fairly  satisfactorily 
laid  down.  I may  now  deal  with  the  methods  adopted 
for  the  allocation  of  the  Department's  endowment  of 
£55,000  among  the  various  committees  and  urban 
authorities.  It  is  a very  important  question,  and  f 
also  an  exceedingly  involved  and  difficult  question. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Do-  ' 
partment,  in  conjunction  witli  the  Board  of  Technical  » 
Instruction,  to  devise  some  automatic,  system  of  alloca-  I 
tion,  no  satisfactory  one  has,  in  my  opinion,  yet  been 
discovered,  but  I think  the  method  of  allocation  no» 
acted  upon  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory:  Let  me  say,  ! 
in  the  first  place,  that  there  have  been  three  separate  j 
systems  of  allocation  made  by  the  three  Boards  of 
Technical  Instruction  elected  for  the  three  triennial 
periods,  the  last  of  which  has  just  commenced,  a re- 
distribution  of  the  funds  being  necessary  under  the 
Act,  and  it  was  made  at  their  last  meeting.  I am  ' 
very  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  after  full  explanation  and  discussion  of 
the  subject,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Department 
adopted,  as  a scheme  of  allocation,  the  scheme  already  ! 
in  existence,  that  is  to  say  there  is  no  change.  Indeed, 
sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  any  change  could  ba  ! 
effected,  the  monies  have  been  allocated  and  j 
hypothecated;  you  cannot  add  to  one  district  without  | 
taking  from  another,  and  as  the  other  district  was 
spending  all  its  available  funds  it  is  very  difficult  t 
indeed  to  make  a change. 

2245.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  the  apportionment  of  a ■ 
fixed  sum  ? — The  apportionment  of  a fixed  sum.  That  > 
very  fixity  has  been  a 'matter  of  great  trouble  to  ns.  j 
Again  and  again,  local  committees  have  been  willing  J 
to  increase  their  local  contribution,  and  said,  “We  will  ■ 
give  another  £100  from  the  rates  if  you  will  give  us  ) 
a penny  for  a penny.”  It  was  impossible  to  meet  that  j 
offer,  because  a fund  already  distributed  among  the  , 
centres  would  not  allow  of  any  such  mode  of  treatment  i 
The  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  at  its  meeting,  on  1 
the  18th  July,  1900,  divided  its  endowment  of  £55,000 
between  the  county  boroughs  and  what  were  spoken  of 
as  the  outside  areas,  as  required  by  section  16  (1)  (<)  . 
of  the  Act.  They  decided  that  £25,000  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  county  boroughs  and  that  the  re- 
mainder should  be  available  for  outside  areas.  The 
Dublin  Corporation  Act  of  1900,  however,  which  dealt 
with  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  } 
Dublin,  empowered  the  Department  to  add  to  this  sum 
additions  in  respect  of  added  areas  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  might  require  ; and  the  amount  now  avail-  ( 
able  for  county  boroughs  is  £26,000,  which  is  dis- 
tributed among  them  on  a population  basis.  .The  ; 
Board  also  agreed  on  the  general  principle  of  dividing,  , 
after  a sum  had  been  set  aside  for  central  purposes, 
the  residue  of  the  £55,000  into  two  equal  parts-one 
to  be  available  for  urban  centres  of  more  than  6,000  in- 
habitants, the  other  half  to  be  considered  as  available 
for  the  remainder  of  each  county  area  on  the  basis  of  , 
population.  The  sum  available  for  the  urban  centres  , 
it  was  proposed  to  distribute  on  the  arbitrary  scale,  | 
which  is  set  out  at  page  12  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ( 
minutes.  You  will  observe  there  that  a town  of  over  [ 
6,000  inhabitants  may  receive  £400,  while  a town  oi 
over  20,000  might  receive  £1,000. 

2246.  The  whole  of  your  money  was  not  exhausted 
that  year  ?— It  was  not. 

2247.  You  were  able  to  do  nothing  like  that  the  first 
year? — We  were  not. 

.2248.  But  you  could  not  go  on  without  that  ?— As  yen 
will  observe,  a different  system  has  been  adopted,  no  , 
necessarily  a lower  one,  in  some  cases  it  works  llP  * 
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higher,  but  the  Board  was  at  that  time  only  feeling 
•its  way  as  to  what  was  the  best  method  of  allocation. 
•Quite  a number  of  methods  were  suggested.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  do  it  on  a population  basis,  then 
it  was  hoped  to  take  into  account  the  question  of 
poverty  and  need,  and  a number  of  other  considerations. 
Now,  coming  to  the  second  triennial  period,  you  will 
observe  that  a fresh  system  of  allocation  was  proposed, 
namely — it  was  proposed  to  devote  the  whole  of  the 
£25,000  available  outside  the  county  boroughs  to  urban 
-districts  alone ; that  is,  £25,000  out  of  the  £29,000, 
.£4,000  being  retained  for  central  purposes.  It  was  pro- 
posed. to  divide  the  whole  of  the  £25,000  among  the 
urban  centres,  and  to  give  aid  in  respect  of  rural  areas 
out  of  a grant  made  for  such  purposes  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Board.  That  sum  from  the  Agricultural 
Board,  beginning  with  a small  sum,  has  now  reached 
£7,500  per  annum.  My  branch  receives  a grant  of 
.£7,500  from  the  Agricultural  Board,  which. amount  is 
allocated  among  the  county  schemes  in  respect  of  rural 
-Areas,  and  i3  being  wholly  spent,  and  much  more,  in 
rural  education — manual  instruction  for  boys,  domestic 
economy  for  girls,  and  aid  in  some  cases  for  rural 
industries. 

2249.  (Chairman). — That  is  under  the  words  “ rural 
industries  ” ? — Yes. 

2250.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  that  “much  more” — 
•where  does  the  much  more  come  from? — There  is  the 
irate  itself,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  added 
.amounts  to  schemes  from  our  savings. 

2251.  Not  from  the  £4,000  ? — Well,  we  have  aided 

•schemes  directly,  as  I will  presently  point  out  out 
of  the  £4,000.  There  is  many  a case  in  which  we 
have,  given  aid  to  rural  industries  out  of  the  central 
ifunds;  I think  I must  give  you  a detailed  statement 
•of  that  shortly.  It  was  proposed  at  this  second 
•triennial  division,  in  dividing  the  £25,000  among  the 
urban  districts,  to  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the 
population,  but  the  rate-raising  capacity  of  the  district. 
On  a careful  examination  of  the  rate-raising  capacity  it 
was  found  that  it  ranged  from  about£6  to  almost  £22 
per  thousand  inhabitants — Blackrock  being  the  highest. 
In  other  words,  the  Id.  rate  in  some  urban  districts 
yielded  £6  per  thousand  inhabitants ; in  others 
nearly  £22  per  thousand  inhabitants ; £20  per 

thousand  inhabitants  was  taken  as  a standard.  Since 
there  were,  in  1901,  513,533  inhabitants  of  urban  dis- 
tricts, it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  Id.  rate  were  worth 
£20  per  thousand  inhabitants,  it  would  yield  £10,300. 
However,  the  rate  amounts  to  only  £5,539.  A sum 
■of  £4,761  was  required  to  make  the  rate  up  to  £10,300. 
This  sum  was  accordingly  set  aside.  The  remainder 
■of  the  £25,000  was  then  allocated  among  the  urban 
districts  according  to  their  respective  populations. 
It  was  not,  however,  found  possible  to  adopt  this 
scheme  in  its  entirety.  Indeed  it  was  only  intended 
as  a working  basis. 

2252.  (Chairman). — Is  not  that  estimate  of  £20  per 
thousand  inhabitants  rather  high? — It  may  be  rather 
high ; I don’t  think  it  will  be  very  much  above  the  aver- 
age. 

2253.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  double  the  average;  the 
average  is  about  £10  per  thousand  inhabitants  ? — Yes, 
but  still  it  acts  all  round. 

2254.  You  have  very  few  above  £20  ? — Not  many ; 
no ; there  is  Blackrock,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  the 
allocation  was,  in  every  case,  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction ; cases  were  considered  on  their 
merits  ; in  some  cases  we  had  local  voluntary  contri- 
butions ; in  the  case  of  Athlone,  £500  was  given  to  the 
scheme,  and  an  annual  amount  added.  In  the  case 
of  Portadown  we  have  supplemented  the  aid  on  this 
strict  basis;  £160  was  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  in  recognition  of  this  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  allowed  us  to  increase  our  contribution 
'by  the  same  amount.  I think  it  would  be  well 
perhaps  if  I were  to  put  in,  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee,  the  amounts  no\fr  allocated  to  each 
county  and  each  urban  centre.  You  will  find  in  the 
Annual  Report,  at  page  297,  a table  showing  by 
counties  the  amounts  allocated  by  the  Department,  and 
from  local  rates,  and  the  figures  include  the  amount 
we  received  from  the  agricultural  grant.  These  are  the 
amounts  actually  allocated  for  the  session  ending  31st 
July,  1905 ; with  the  exception  of  the  county  boroughs 
they  were  all  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  and  approved  by  them.  To  finish 
what  % have  to  say  about  that.-  As  I have 


pointed  out,  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  June  5,  1905.. 
at  its  last  meeting,  decided  to  adopt  as  the  scheme 
for  the  ensuing  triennial  period  the  previous  ®r- ®e"rSe 
allocation,  subject  to  such  slight  revision  as  they  tletcher’ 
may  from  time  to  time  approve.  May  I now  explain  1's‘8' 
to  the  Committee  the  means  adopted  to  frame  and  re- 
vise Ibcal  schemes  of  technical  instruction.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a close  touch  between  our  inspec- 
tors and  local  committees;  indeed,  quite  as  close  as 
it  is  possible  to  secure  with  the  existing  staff.  I con- 
sider this  so  important  that  I wish  it  were  possible 
to  extend  it.  I find,  however,  from  inquiry,  that  re- 
presentatives of  the  Department  have  been  present 
at  the  meetings  of  local  authorities  on  over  600 
occasions.  This  works  out  roughly  to  over  ten  visits 
to  each  of  them.  The  inspector  makes  himself 
acquainted,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  the  industries  and 
educational  needs  of  the  districts.  The  elements  of 
a scheme  are  then  fully  discussed,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  adapt  general  principles  to  local  needs.  A study 
of  the  technical  instruction  schemes  of  the  various 
districts  will  show  how  far  this  has  been  done.  When 
an  agreement  has  been  come  to  between  the  Committee 
and  the  Inspector,  the  scheme  is  submitted  to  the 
Department,  and,  if  considered  suitable,  is  provision- 
ally approved  by  them  and  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  for  its 
concurrence.'  I know  of  no  case  where  the  Board  has 
rejected  a scheme  thus  agreed  upon  between  the  local 
Committee  and  the  Department,  but  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  general  principles  involved  in  these 
schemes  have  been  fully  discussed  by  the  Board.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  ask  the  Committee  to  consider, 
briefly,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  one  or  two  examples 
of  technical  instruction  schemes  to  show  what  a county 
scheme  is  like,  and,  at  page  273  of  the  Annual  Report 
will  be  found  several  schemes ; these  have  not  been 
chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  illustrate, 
in  the  most  general  way,  the  elements  of  the  county 
schemes. 

2255.  (Mr.  Micks). — Under  what  head  do  you 

take  in  the  question  of  appointment  of  local 
officers  ? — I think  we  can  quite  well  deal 

with  it  under  this  section.  In  the  first  place 
you  perceive  that  the  money  is  pooled ; we  state  how 
much  money  came  from  the  Department’s  endowment ; 
the  contribution  from  the  various  contributing 
authorities  is  added.  On  page  274  you  have  the  con-  i 

tributions  from  the  County  Council.  In  Kilkenny 

City  the  one  penny  rate  amounted  to  £75;  from  the 
Department  there  is  the  annual  contribution  of  £820, 
together  with  a supplementary  grant  for  aiding  in- 
dustrial training — that  is  £200.  Then  there  is  a pro- 
vision towards  the  maintenance  of  the  day  trade  pre- 
paratory school  int  Kilkenny — £300.  Then  there  is 
the  grant  for  the  Science  and  Art  Vote,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate — the  small  sum  of  £20. 

2256.  (Chairman). — Does  £1,340,  the  sum  of  those 
figures,  represent  the  State  contribution,  and  £75 
the  rate  contribution? — No;  the  rate  contribution  is 
£540,  plus  £75;  this  is  a joint  scheme  for  the  county 
and  city  as  a whole.  We  are  hoping  that  in  future 
years  this  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Vote  will 
greatly  increase;  for  a scheme  of  this  size,  £20,  is 
ridiculously  small,  but  that  is  because  under  the  old 
system  these  grants  were  only  available  for  pure  sub- 
jects of  science  and  art,  and  Kilkenny  is  not 
a locality  in  which  we  desire  to  go  in  for 
the  teaching  of  pure  science  and  art  in  evening  tech- 
nical schools.  (The  directory  for  1901  was  the  one 
we  were  working  on  until  now.  Next  session  there  is  a 
revised  scheme  coming  into  operation,  which  I regard 
as  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  which  I shall  deal 
with  under  this  section.)  Then  there  is  the  estimated 
expenditure  set  out,  and  then  the  main  elements  of  the 
scheme.  First,  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
trade  preparatory  school  and  in  the  evening  classes, 
you  will  see  that  in  the  evening  classes  the  subjects  are, 
for  the  most  part,  intensely  practical — wood-work, 
metal-work,  mechanical  engineering,  practical  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  building  construction  and  draw- 
ing, machine  construction  and  drawing,  practical  . 
mathematics,  mechanical  science,  physics  and  chemis- 
try, magnetism  and  electricity,  hygiene  and  various  sub- 
jects of  art,  domestic  subjects,  cookery,  laundrvwork, 
dressmaking  and  needlework ; in  commercial  subjects, 
shorthand,  book-keeping,  business  methods,  commercial 
arithmetic.  (In  the  smaller  urban  centres  you  will 
find  a good  many  of  these  science  classes,  the  subjects 
being  almost  wholly  industrial  in  character.)  Then 
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June  B,  1906!  the  teaching  staff  is  laid  down,  and  their  salaries. 

„ I wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  secs.  5 and  6 of  this 

Fletcher!86  *****  In  "I**  *>  "C.  5 

j.CvS.  ’ 2257.  (Mr.  Micks). — Itinerant  instruction? — Yes. 

In  considering  the  problem  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  districts  for  technical  instruction  other  than 
agriculture, , the  Department  were  dealing  with  a 
problem  of  extreme  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  else- 
where than  'in  Ireland.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
completely  solved  this  difficult  problem,  but,  in  view 
of  the  time  that  we  have  been  at  work,  a large  contri- 
bution has  been,  made  to  the  solution.  Recognising 
the  disabilities  of  rural  districts  in  regard  to  secondary 
Schools,  recognising  also  that  a youth  of  exceptional 
ability,  from  whatever  class  of  the  community  he  may 
come,  should  be  afforded  facilities  for  receiving  such 
higher  education'  as  he  may  be  fitted  for,  the  Depart- 
ment established  in  connection  with  county  schemes, 
a system  of  scholarships  from  national  schools  tenable 
at  approved  secondary  schools.  These  scholarship 
schemes  are  in  operation  in  the  following  counties:  — 
Carlow,  Cavan,  Clare,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Longford; 
Mayo,  Roscommon,  Queen’s,  Tipperary  (urban 
and  rural  districts)  Tipperary  (N.R.),  Wexford.  They 
vary  in  value  from  £4  to  £20,  according  to  the  remote- 
ness of  th'd  pupil’s  home  from  a secondary  school. 
That  is  a "valuable  principle,  I ought  to  say,  in  the 
allocatidn  of  these  boys’  scholarships.  If  a boy  lives 
near  a secondary  school  his  scholarship  won’t  amount 
to  more  than  £4  or  £5,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  pay  the 
fees  and  procure  the  necessary  books.  If  a boy  lives 
outside  a radius  of  three  miles  from  the  school  the 
scholarships  may  be  £7  10s.,  or  even  £10 ; outside  a 
radius  of  three  miles  it  may  be  £15 ; that  is  a jump, 
but  where  a boy  lives  seven  miles  from  the  secondary 
school  it  means,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  he  has 
to  go  into  residence. 

2258.  Or  bicycle  ? — Yes ; but  it  needs  an  inducement 
to  the  boy  who  lives  more  than  seven  miles  to  bicycle 
in  each  day.  These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  a 
second,  and  sometimes  for  a third  year  on  a satisfac- 
tory report  from  the  inspector  on  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  the  pupil.  There  are,  at  present,  147 
scholarship  holders  in  addition  to  the  scholarships 
being  held  in  trades  preparatory  schools.  One  of  tne 
Tipperary  (N.R.)  scholars  obtained  one  of  the  five 
senior  science  scholarships  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  ’We,  moreover,  established  a scheme  of 
•scholarships  for  girls,  tenable  at  residental  schools  of 
domestic  training  established  under  the  Department. 
These  scholarships  are  designed  to  provide  a year’s 
training  in  domestic  economy,  such  as  will  fit  a girl 
for  the  important  duties  of- home  life.  The  scholar- 
ships are  generally  of  the  value  of  £15  each.  In  the 
case  of  one  school,  however,  they  are  of  the  value  of 
£12.  The  scholarship,  together  with  the  payment  of 
a fee,  usually _ of  £2,  entitles  the  holder  to  one  year’s 
board  and  residence  with  instruction.  The  award  of 
these  scholarships  is  by  competitive  examination,  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  in  June,  but  the  Depart- 
ment do  not  insist  upon  a competitive  examination, 
but  allow  local  authorities  to  make  a selection  through 
a selection  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  at  present  seventy-four  of  these  scholarships 
being  held,  and  the  scholars  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  following  approved  schools  of  domestic  train- 
ing : — Carrick-on-Suir,  Convent  of  Mercy,  Dunman- 
way,  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Kilmacud 
(Co.  Dublin)  school  of  domestic  training,  Stradbally, 
Presentation  Convent,  Moate  Convent  of  Mercy. 
These  schools  are  in  addition  to  those  under  the 
management  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Where,  conditions  are  favourable  we  act  in  co- 
ordination with  the  agricultural  branch  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  subjects  in  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. Thus  the  branch  has  given  considerable  aid 
in  respect  of  dairy  work  at  the  Dunmanway  School, 
while  it  seemed  desirable  that,  in  the  case  of  Portumna, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  successful  schools  conducted 
by  my  branch,  advantage  would  follow  from  its  being 
transferred  to  the  agricultural  branch,  and  this  has 
. been  done. 

.2259.  It  was  in  existence  before  the  Act  passed?— 
It  was,  but  not  organized  in  the  same  manner;  in- 
deed all  these  places  were  in  existence,  but  they  were 
not  working  domestic  schools. 

2260.  I mean  it  received  a share  of  the  Equivalent 
Grant  ?— It  did.  Notwithstanding  all  that-  has  been 
Jone  in  this  way,  however,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
tne  vast  majority  of  the  dwellers,  in  rural  districts 
remain  untouched  by  these  schemes,  although  the  value 


of  them  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  We,  there 
fore,  had  recourse  to  a system  which,  notwithstanding 
its  defects,  is  the  only  one  yet  discovered  for  dealing 
with  rural  areas.  I mean  the  system  of  itinerant 
instruction.  You  have  already  heard  what  is  being 
done  in  this  respect  in  the  domain  of  agriculture’  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  outside  this  domain  the  scope  is 
somewhat  limited.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that 
manual  instruction  in  wood,  both  for  youths  and 
adults,  always  in  combination  with  drawing,  andl 
adding  wherever  possible,  instruction  in  building  con- 
struction, would  prove  advantageous.  The  Department 
therefore  established  central  courses  in  Dublin  for  the- 
training  of  teachers  of  these  subjects.  They  employed 
skilled  instructors,  chose  the  best  young  Irish  artisans 
that  could  be  obtained  by  competition,  brought  them 
to  Dublin  for  a six  months’  course,  gave  them  as  good  a. 
training  as  is  possible,  paying  a maintenance  allowance 
and,  after  due  examination,  recognised  such  as  were 
fit,  to  become  teachers.  The  competition  was  confined 
to  Irishmen.  We  have  trained  fifty-five;  fifty  of 
these  have  been  recognised  as  qualified  to  teach ; forty- 
two  of  them  are  now  teaching  in  the  country  at  salaries 
which  commence  at  £120  per  annum,  as  a minimum', 
increasing  to  £150,  with  travelling  expenses.  Of  the 
remaining  eight,  one  has  become  an  assistant  county- 
surveyor  ; one  has  died ; in  the  case  of  another  the 
certificate  was  withdrawn,  and  the  others  have  returned! 
to  their  trades  with,  we  hope,  and  believe,  considerable 
advantage  to  themselves. 

2261.  (Chairman). — They  are  all  employed  in  Ire- 
land ?— They  are  all  employed  in  Ireland  in  connection 
with  county  schemes.  . 

2262.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  page  297  are  shown  the 
amounts;  you  pay ; there  is  no  mention  there  of  any 
grant  from  the  monies  voted  by  Parliament?— 
No ; these  are  entirely  from  endowment,  out  of  the 
£55,000  plus  £7,500. 

2263.  Does  anything  go  from  voted  monies  to  these 
institutions? — Yes;  page  301.  You  will  perceive  the 
amount  in  general  of  the  voted  monies  is  small;  we 
know  they  ought  to  be  much  bigger.  Our  endowment 
is  strictly  fixed,  and  educational  requirements  are  not 
fixed,,  These  manual  instructors,  of  which  we  have 
forty-two  actually  at  work  now  as  itinerant  instruc- 
tors, conduct  short  courses  of  instruction  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. They  are  supplied  with  travelling  equipment, 
which  is  placed  in  the  district  for  a period  of  at  least 
six  weeks.  A building  is  secured  and  fitted  up  tem- 
porarily, classes  commenced  and  continued  daily  until 
the  end  of  the  course.  As  a rule  two  lessons  are  given 
in  each  day,  both  outside  national  school  hours.  One- 
of  these  classes  is  usually  attended  by  senior  scholars 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  from  national  schools ; the 
other  by  young  artisans  and  farmers.  On  the  whole 
this  scheme  is  working  exceedingly  well.  In  some 
counties  it  is  very  popular ; in  others  less  so.  The 
difference  is  due  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  teacher.  I need  not  here 
enter  into  a defence  of  manual  instruction,  for  all  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  question  know 
its  value.  The  highest  value  may  not  be  got  in  the 
case  of  adults,  but  it  is  at  least  something  to  enable 
the  son  of  a small  farmer  to  hang  a gate  and  make 
such  repairs  to  farm  buildings  as  usually  remain  un- 
done. It  is  sometimes  said,  with  regard  to  these 
courses,  that  they  tend  to  produce  the  handy  man. 
If  by  this  is  meant  irregular  tradesmen  I think  it  is 
untrue.  If  it  means  that  it  tends  to  make  a young 
farmer  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  various  duties  on 
his  farm,  I think  the  charge  is  probably  true.  In  one 
county  this  instruction  has  led  to  a result  which  we 
hope  to  see  repeated.  In  the  County  Kilkenny  the  in- 
structor, who  was  unusually  capable  and  enthusiastic, 
reported  that  a number  of  young  tradesmen  he  had 
under  instruction,  were  of  exceptional  ability.  After 
correspondence  we  agreed  to  arrange  a summer  course 
in  Kilkenny  for  these  men,  and  to  give  them  the 
summer  course  under  the  instructor,  paying  a main- 
tenance allowance.  This  was  satisfactory  in  all  re- 
spects, and  was  repeated  a second  year ; work  of  very 
high  quality  being  turned  out.  These  same  men  have 
since  formed  themselves  into  a guild  of  woodworkers 
in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  are  producing  some  Jiigh- 
class  furniture.  They  have  not  asked  for  a subsidy, 
but  we  are  giving  them  some  assistance  in  the  way  of 
teaching. 

2264.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  nature  of  their 
association? — It  is  a voluntary  association;  they  aie 
working  together.  They  are  working  at  their  trade— 
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(but  not  as  hedge  carpenters  -skilled  workmen,  and  they 
are  making  exceedingly  good  furniture. 

2265.  Are  they  working  in  partnership  together? — 
"They  are  on  a co-operative  basis,  and  they  are  not 
.-getting  any  help  from  us  except  such  as  we  have  been 
able  to  give  them  in  the  way  of  teaching;  we  sent 
^hepi  an  expert  wood-carver. 

2266.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  a man  does  a very  good  piece 
•of  work  he  does  not  share  all  round  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  with  their  working — we  have  no  connec- 
tion with  it  other  than  a friendly  one ; we  hope  to  re- 
tain that — but  they  are  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion; one  thing  is  certain — that  here  the  education 
lias  been  successful  in  getting  together  half  a dozen 
men. 

2267.  (Mr.  Brown). — Were  they  engaged  in  the  trade 
•previously  ?— Yes ; they  were  all  carpenters,  but  the 
■county  instructor  discovered  they  were  men  of  ex- 
ceptional ability,  and  could  take  the  higher  training. 
May  I now  refer  to  a branch  of  rural  work,  that  the 
Department  regard  as  of  the  highest  importance,  I 
mean  the  instruction  given  to  girls  in  domestic 
•economy,  to  which  I have  already  made  reference,  both 
in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools  in.  the  coun- 
try and  also  in  connection  with  the  residential  schools 
•of  domestic  economy.  Well,  in  the  first  year  or  two, 
owing  to  the  dearth  of  Irish  teachers,  instructresses 
-from  England  and  Scotland  were  appointed  by  county 
•committees  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  teaching'; 
the  Department  sought,  through  the  agency  of  a 
•domestic  economy  training  school,  of  which  they 
assumed  control,  to  train  young  Irish  women  for  this 
purpose.  A course  of  training  at  the  Irish  training 
-school  of  domestic  economy  extends  over  at  least  two 
.years,  and  we  are  now  fully  meeting  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  domestic  economy.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  a few  of  these  teachers  that  we  have  trained 
at  the  Irish  school  of  domestic  economy  not  yet  engaged. 
We  are  hoping  that  with  the  development  of  the  work, 
-which  seems  imminent,  there  will  be  room  for  many 
snore  teachers. 

2268.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  say  you  are  at  present 
fully  meeting  the  demand  ?— Yes  ; as  it  exists  at  the 
moment ; we  hope  the  demand  will  increase  greatly. 

2269.  Do  you  know  whether  the  wastage  of  teachers 
is  any  greater  or  less  in  the  case  of  teachers  of 
domestic  economy  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  elemen- 
tary school  teachers? — Yes;  there  is  a wastage;  you 
may  call  it  so,  from  marriage.  Comparatively  few 
leave  the  country ; but  we  cannot  insist  that  a teacher 
•who  has  been  trained  in  our  school,  and  recognised  as 
-fully  qualified,  shall  not  go  to  England,  or  go  abroad, 
if  we  are  not  prepared  to  offer  her  a post ; 'and  those 
posts  come  at  particular  periods,  thus  at  present  no 
■county  committee  would  think  of  appointing  one,  but 
towards  August  or  September,  when  the  new  schemes 
commence,  there  will  be  appointments  vacant,  and  I 
nope  there  is  coming,  by  some  means  or  other,  a con- 
-siderable  extension  of  domestic  economy  teaching ; it 
lias  never  taken  its  due  position  under  any  scheme.  I 
believe  we  shall  need,  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  work,  many  more  teachers  than  we  have  at  present. 

* *^at  we  ^ave  ®fky-eight  itinerant  teachers 

■of  domestic  _ economy  at  present  at  work  under  the 
■county  technical  schemes ; these  are  in  addition  to  those 
fjbat  may  be  engaged  in  connection  with  urban  schemes. 
Their  courses  of  instruction  are  arranged  very  much 
m the  same  way  as  those  of  the  manual  instructors. 
Ihey  are  six  weeks’  courses;  the  equipment  is  taken 
-round  ; local  committees  of  management,  not  statutory 
“committees,  are  appointed ; they  announce  the  lectures, 
and  in  many  places,  a great  deal  of  interest  is  taken 
in  the  lectures.  We  are  hoping  to  get  much  of  this 
instruction  given  in  the  homes  of  the  people  themselves. 
At  present  the  classes  are  very  largely  attended;  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  .attendance  is  far  too  large  for 
efficient  teaching, ' for  we  seek,  both  in  the  domestic 
•economy  and  manual  instruction,  to  make  the  teaching 
mainly  practical.  In  one  or  two  instances  we  have 
been  able  to  get  teachers  to  visit  the  people  in  their 
Siomes,  with  their  good  will,  and  give  such  lessons  as 
.might  be  possible.  The  development,  however,  of 
Proper  teaching  of  domestic  economy  is  a slow  growth. 
We  believe  that  very  great  progress  has  been  made, 
and  we  have  ample  evidence  of  this ; I don’t  know  an 
■element  of  the  county  schemes  which  is  more  popular, 
and  I know  of  no  information  which  is  more,  necessary, 
especially. in  rural  districts;  indeed  I don’t  know  that 
.1  need  discriminate  between  rural  districts  and  urban 
•districts -in  this  connection...  . 


2270.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  June  5, 
far  the  elementary  school  teachers,  who  are  women,  — ■ 
are  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  domestic  economy  ™r'  G,eor8a 
and  how  far  they  do  give  it  ? — I think  I can  tell  you  Fletcher- 
something  about  that.  The  National  Board  employ  P'°'8‘ 
thirteen  sub-organizers  of  domestic  economy;  they 
arrange  short  courses  of  instruction;  very  short — only 

three  or  four  weeks ; those  short  courses  of  instruction 
are  attended  by  female  national  teachers,  and,  as  a 
result  of  that,  .they  may  teach  domestic  economy  in 
primary  schools. 

2271.  Are  those  three  or  four  weeks  of  continuous!  ' 
instruction  and  work? — They  are. 

2272.  (Mr.  Micks).— Have  yon  followed  the  subse- 
quent career  of  those  girls — the  girls  who  received  the 
instruction  in  domestic  economy  ? — I could  give  you  uo 
complete  statement ; they  are  just  farmers’  daughters, 
aud  the  daughters  of  artizans  and  labourers,  and 
domestic  servants  who  are  engaged  in  their  own  work  ■ 
they  are  not  being  specially  trained  by  us;  we  ar 6 
supplementing  the  education  of  their  daily  life. 

2273.  Do  they  go  into  service  afterwards  ?— No ; we 
have  been  very  careful  to  point  out  that  these  classes 
are  not  for  the  training  of  domestic  servants ; they  are 
for  home  life ; we  think  that  the  training  'of  domestic 
servants  is  important,  and  it  has  been  taken  up; 
there  has  been  a school  established  at  Kilmacud,  out- 
siae  Dublin,  and,  at  this  moment,  we  are  taking  over 
another  school  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  servants 
in  the  south.  None  of  these  itinerant  classes  are  for 
the  training  of  domestic  servants ; first  of  all  they 
would  not  be  complete  as  a course  of  training,  and  in 
the  next  place  I think  it  would  militate  against  other 
classes. 

2274.  I suppose  the  instruction  that  is  given  for 
home  life  would  be  of  great  use  to  a girl  going  out  as 
a servant? — Oh,  certainly ; in  fact  although  classes 
don  t exist  for  that  purpose  they  are  very  largely 
attended  by  domestic  servants. 

2275.  (Chairman). — Should  you  be  able  to  give  us 
any  figures  showing  the  growth  and  progress  of  this  ?— 

Yes ; if  you  turn  to  page  347  of  the  Annual  Report 
you  will  see  there  a summary  showing  the  occupation 
o*  all  the  students  attending  classes  under  our 
schemes,  both  urban  and  county,  but  in  order 
to  show  you  the  progress  of  that  work  may 

l.  c • ^ your  attention  to  some  diagrams  here- 
- showing  the  number  of  individual  students  attend- 
ing the  schemes  in  various  centres.  I refer  with  greater 
pleasure  to  these  diagrams,  because  their  accuracy 
has  been  called  in  question ; they  were  diagrams  pro- 
duced to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of 
■Technical  Instruction  ; the  figures  given  there  are 
absolutely  correct,  based  on  returns  from  the  local 
authorities,  checked  by  us;  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  they  are  absolutely  accurate.  Here  you  see  the 
growth  of  urban  schemes.  In  1901-02  under  urban 
schemes  we  had  11,500  students ; in  1902-3  the  number 
increased  to  16,000 ; in  1903-4  to  16,984  ; in  1904-5  to 
17,538.  It  might  be  suggested  that  that  is  not  a high 
rate  of  increase ; as  a matter  of  fact  it  represented  a 
very  large  and  permanent  rate  of  increase.  All  sorts 
of  prognostications  were  made  the  first  year,  because 
the  number  joining  the  classes  was  so  large,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a flash  in  the  pan,  and  that  numbers  would 
fall  off.  I must  say  I expected  a falling  off  ; such 
a falling  off  is  common  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
when  a school  is  opened  it  begins  with  a great  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  there  is  popular  enthusiasm ; as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  has  been  an  ' improvement  here 
and  the  numbers  have  increased;  some  students  have 
fallen  away,  and  that  we  were  glad  .of,  because  they 
were  not  permanent  workers,  but  the ' numbers  have 
increased,  and  the  work  is  of  a higher  quality.  In  the 
county  schemes  the  increase  has  beeiiniore  remarkable 
still.  I divide  county  work  into  work  done  in  per- 
manent centres,  and  work  done  in  itinerant  courses. 

After  we  have  been  working  an  itinerant  course  of  in- 
struction, if  we' find  that  a district  is  sufficiently  large, 
or  the  attendance  sufficiently  regular  to  justify  us  in 
making  that  centre  permanent,  we  ard  willing  to  en- 
gage a building  permanently  and  allow  the  teacher  to 
remain  there  for  a large  part  of  the1  year.  You  will 
see  there  is  a great  jump  ; taking  itinerant  instruction, 
we  are  unable  to  get  the  figures  for  l'901-2 ; they  were 
not  kept  by  the  local  committees,  but  you  will  see  what 
an  enormous  jump  there  was. from  lfft)2-03  from  9,2C3 
to  1904-5  With  17,103;  there  is  a slight  falling'  off  next 
year,  a falling  off  that  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for 
.there  are  figures  from  several  centres  'missing  in  that 
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Jv.net,  1906.  column,  but  then  it  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 

growth  of  the  permanent  work  at  the  permanent 

B^ir'  <f,eort'e  centres ; these  figures  do  not  include  attendance  in 
Fletcher,  secondary  schools;  there  are,  at  least,  ten  thousand 
students  under  instruction  in  day  secondary  schools. 

I think,  supplementary  to  that  statement  of  students 
attending  courses,  we  might  take  the  payments  made 
to  technical  instruction  committees,  other  than  county 
borough  committees,  out  of  our  endowment,  and  you 
will  see,  as  might  be  expected,  concurrently  with  the 
increase  of  numbers,  we  get  a great  increase  in  expendi- 
ture ; the  amount  from  endowment  has  gone  up  from 
£6,536  in  1901-2  to  £34,419  in  1904-5.  I think  you  will 
observe  that  we  are  there  spending  more  money  than 
we  get. 

2276.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  did  you  get  it  ?— Because 
we  had  not  spent  it  in  previous  years. 

2277.  (Chairman). — You  have  not  any  special  figures 
for  these  domestic  economy  classes.  Are  there 
materials  to  form  some  estimate  of  how  far  it  is  taking 
hold  of  the  people? — I think  so.  I think  we  might 
even  make  a rough  estimate  from  knowing  the  numbers 
of  teachers  engaged,  and  the  average  cost  per  course 
and  the  number  of  schools.  I think  last  year  there 
was  something  like  600  of  these  itinerant  courses  given 
altogether. 

2278.  Is  there  any  prejudice — is  there  an  idea  that 
they  know  already  what  you  are  going  to  teach  them  i — 
That  is  no  doubt  the  case  among  the  older  people  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  the  attitude  towards  this  instruction  has 
"been  excellent.  I think  the  old  house-wife  in  certain 
parts  of  the, country  can  cook  colcannon  and  potatoes 
quite  as  well  as  anyone,  but  there  are  very  great  im- 
provements to  be  made  no  doubt,  especially  in  the 
West,  and  new  dishes  to  be  introduced. 

2279.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Have  you  anything  to  show  the 
number  of  those  girls  who  have  emigrated? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  find  that.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  those  that  emigrated 
had  been  attending  our  schools. 

2280.  Except  through  the  local  teacher? — It  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  it  from  the  local  teacher,  and 
I fear  not  from  the  local  committee. 

2281.  I should  think  they  would  know  without  any 
difficulty  if  they  went  through  the  list,  and  said,  " Oh, 
she  has  gone,  so  and  so  ?” — Possibly,  a local  committee 
of  management  might.  The  teacher  is  not  a teacher" 
living  in  one  centre,  but  the  teacher  will  take  half-a- 
dozen  centres  in  the  county  during  the  year.  I might 
almost  appeal  to  Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  who  would  be 
likely  to  know  whether  such  a statement  could  be  got. 

2282.  Will  you  give  me  a district  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  that  an  itinerant  instructor  would  have  that 
you  remember  1 — They  are  numerous. 

2283.  You  place  a girl  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and 
tell  her  she  will  have  to  visit  so  many  places,  and  give 
instruction? 

(Mr.  Brovm). — It  is  the  local  committee  she  will 
settle  with. 

(Witness). — At  the  beginning  of  the  session  applica- 
tions are  received  from  all  centres  that  would  like  a 
course ; these  are  considered,  and  a selection  made 
by  the  committee. 

2284.  What  is  the  last  place  you  happened  to  visit 
in  connection  with  this  itinerant  instruction  scheme  ? — 
I could  not  say  to  save  my  life  ; it  must  be  months 
since  I visited  any  centre. 

2285.  (Mr.  Ogilvie), — You  have  given  us  that  there 
were  fifty-eight  women  teachers  throughout  Ireland? — 
Yes. 

.2286,  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  they  in  all  the  counties? — 
Yery  nearly. 

2287.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  an  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  district? — Any  small  rural  centre  where  there  is  a 
room. 

2288.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  is,  does  one  itinerant 
teacher  cover  half  a county  ? — In  some  of  these  counties 
there  is  one,  and  in  others  there  are  three  or  four.  I 
have  got  the  whole  of  the  information  here  under  the 
schemes  arranged  for  the  current  year,  but  we  don’t 
ask  the  committees  to  put  into  those  schemes  the 
centres  at  which  they  will  teach.  We  have  fifty-eight 
teachers  of  domestic  economy  ; you  can  take  it  that 
each  of  those  will  cover  six  or  seven  courses  in  the 
year  ; you  have  roughly,  therefore,  over  300  courses  of 
domestic  economy  held  in  rural  districts.  These 
teachers  conduct  two  classes  a day— one  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  other  later  in  the  evening,  and  the  num- 
bers vary  from  half-a-dozen  upwards.  If  the  number 


falls  below  that  we  are  inclined  to  close  the  class ; but 
it  will  go  from  that  up  to  twenty  or  thirty.  I hav& 
had  cases  in  which  eighty  or  ninety  or  100  have  been 
attending. 

2289.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  schools  would  the  teacher- 
at  Portadown  visit? — She  would  not  go  outside  Porta- 
down  ; she  would  stay  there. 

2290.  Take  a scheme  like  that  of  the  County  Kerry 
where  she  would  go  to  Cahirciveen  ; would  Tralee  be 
her  headquarters  ? — No  ; in  this  particular  instance  of! 
Kerry  the  county  teacher  has  been  resident,  I know,  at 
Kiilamey  by  special  arrangement.  There  was  a school 
there  in  which  she  gave  particular  assistance,  but  in 
general  the  scheme  is  worked  from  a centre.  We  find- 
that  six  weeks  on  end  involving  on  the  part  of  the- 
girl  attendance  every  day,  is  a little  strain,  and  a better 
arrangement  is  to  run,  in  some  cases,  two  courses  con- 
currently, to  one  of  which  a teacher  will  go  for  two» 
days  a week  and  to  the  other  for  three  days  a week.. 
In  that  case  the  course  is  extended  over  three  months,, 
and  in  some  cases  that  works  very  well.  It  gives  a, 
longer  time  for  absorption  of  instruction.  However,, 
we  don’t  bind  the  county  committees  in  this  matter  ;• 
they  are  allowed  to  run  the  course  they  find  works  best, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I have  a feeling  now  that  E 
have  not  fully  answered  Mr.  Micks’  question. 

2291.  I don’t  think  you  very  well  could  from  what 
you  say? — You  may  take  it  these  courses  are  for  rural 
districts,  held  in  the  smallest  and  poorest  districts; 
sometimes  a National  schoolroom  is  used  ; that,  how- 
ever, we  find  is  a bad  arrangement,  because  the  thing* 
have  to  be  cleared  up,  and  you  are  not  surrounded  by- 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  the  home. 

2292.  Have  the  utensils  to  be  left  in  those  places  ?— 
!The  utensils  are  left  there  for  a time.  We  find  the 
National  schoolroom  is  imperfect,  but  where  it  is  the- 
only  place  we  hold  the  classes  there  ; in  other  places  we 
allow  a rent  to  be  paid,  and  we  have  in  a great  many 
cases  allowed  a grant  to  cover  alterations.  In  some 
cases  a suitable  disused  building,  a disused  school, 
sometimes  a private  house,  and  sometimes  a room  has- 
been  let  to  us.  We  have  been  invited  to  consider  the 
suitability  of  disused  prisons.  I have  inspected  very 
many  for  this  end,  but  I never  found  one  suitable  for 
technical  instruction,  because  the  rooms  were  unduly 
small  and  the  place  so  solidly  built  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  alterations,  except  at  very  great, 
expense. 

2293.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — With  reference  to  the  suitability 
of  the  room — for  the  early  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
course; — it  is  rather  desirable  that  otherwise  that  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  room  of  a cottage?— 
Yes  ; except  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  a decent-sized 
class,  the  instruction  is  better.  The  numbers  applying 
to  come  are  very  large,  and  unless  means  are  taken  to 
satisfy  them,  there  is  grave  local  dissatisfaction  and 
wild  talk  of  discontinuing  the  local  penny  rate  ; all 
these  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  school  buildings,  in  which 
these  classes  are  held — I am  speaking  now  only  of 
itinerant  courses,  I shall  speak  of  technical  schools 
later — but  I feel  that  this  work  in  the  teaching  of 
domestic  economy  is  really  only  just  commenced.  We- 
ars dealing  with  a large  number  of  students,  but  there' 
is  no  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  senior  girls  from  the 
National  schools.  We  have  had  many  applications  to 
allow  our  itinerant  teachers  to  teach  in  National  schools 
to  senior  girls  ; we'eannot  do  that  ; I think  I may  say 
that  we  are  forbidden  under  the  Act— "The  teaching 
shall  not  include  teaching  in  elementary  schools.'r 
We  do,  however,  allow  senior  girls  who  nave  passed 
Standard  6 to  attend  our  classes  held  outside  National 
school  hours.  To  go  further  than  that,  even  though 
we  were  able,  would  be  to  very  seriously  deplete  our 
technical  instruction  funds  ; we  do,  however,  arrange 
our  classes  after  school  hours,  and  allow  these  girls  to 
attend.  The  queston  of  finding  suitable  rooms  for 
centres  is  very  great.  Personally,  I believe  the  solution 
will  be  found  by  the  establishment  in  a large  number 
of  suitable  rural  centres  of  small  buildings  which  could 
be  employed  both  for  manual  instruction  and  domestic 
economy  teaching,  which  might  be  attended  during  the- 
day-time  by  senior  scholars  from  National  schools- 
during  the  school  hours,  and  in  the  evening  he  available 
for  technical  students,  both  young  and  old.  Suck  * 
sohemg  could  only  be  carried  out  with  additional  funds 
The  Department  have  from  time  to  time  considered  the 
desirability  of  erecting  or  contributing  to  the  erection- 
of -village  halls,  in  which  6Uch  instruction  might  be 
given  ; certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
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of  small  towns  in  Ireland.  I am  sure  this  Committee 
■will  be  shocked  to  see  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  have  to  conduct  our  teaching.  It  would  not 
be  conducted  at  all,  however,  if  we  did  not  adapt,  with 
the  best  modifications  possible,  the  buildings  that  are 
there.  There  was  one  county  in  which  we  agreed  to 
make  a special  grant  for  them  to  have  a portable  iron 
building  for  this  instruction ; it  was  found,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  taking  it  down  and  removing  it  would 
be  too  high,  and  the  county  declined  to  receive  the 
grant. 

2294.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  you  would  be 
debarred  from  getting  a loan  of  the  National  school  in 
the  evening  ? — Oh,  no  ; we  do  that  continually. 

2295.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  some  places,  I suppose,  it 
has  been  reported  that  schools  are  not  available- 
managers  don’t  give  them? — I have  no  fault  to  find 
with  that ; those  cases  don’t  come  before  me.  The 
local  committees  can  choose  rooms  ; but  I am  sure  that 
difficulty  has  been  experienced. 

2296.  There  are  whole  districts  of  our  county  in  which 
no  instruction  can  be  given  because  the  schools  will  not 
be  g;ven? — Quite  so. 

2297.  Some  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the 
county  are  without  instruction? — The  difficulty  in  a 
good  many  of  the  National  schools  is  that  they  them- 
selves are  very  poor  buildings,  and  the  teaching  would 
have  to  be  done  in  the  main  room  ; a stove  would  have 
to  be  fixed,  and  all  sorts  of  difficulties  arise. 

2298.  (Chairman). — You  really  want  a building  which 

hardly  exists? — Precisely.  It  is  possible  to  find  a 

number  of  centres  where  you  have  a group  of  National 
schools  where  it  would  be  possible  to  put  a central 
building  of  a very  simple  character,  of  two  rooms,  one 
suited  for  manual  work  and  the  other  for  the  teaching 
of  domestic  economy — and  allow  children  from  those 
schools  to  attend  the  classes.  The  building  might  be 
also  suitable  for  teaching  by  the  poultry  instructress  and 
other  itinerant  teachers  under  the  agricultural  scheme  ; 
all  this  work  goes  on  side  by  side.  I mean  that,  in 
addition  to  the  manual  instruction  and  domestic 
economy  in  the  technical  branch,  we  have  a number  of 
different  kinds  of  itinerant  instructors  in  the  agricul- 
tural branch  ; these  work  more  or  less  in  touch. 

2299.  (Mr.  Brown). — My  observations  apply  also  to 
the  use  of  these  buildings  by  the  agricultural  branch — 
by  the  instructors  of  the  agricultural  branch — because 
they  don’t  require  any  structural  alteration  ; there  are 
no  difficulties  such  as  you  have  to  deal  with  ? — All  this 
could  be  done  in  the  existing  schools  if  the  management 
would  allow  it ; the  managers  do  as  a rule,  but  there 
are  very  remarkable  exceptions.  I have  no  doubt  that 
what  I have  suggested  as  a partial  solution  of  what 
my  branch  has  felt  as  a very  great  difficulty,  would  be 
accepted  by  the  agricultural  branch  too,  because  they 
also  have  experienced  this  difficulty,  and  they  would 
he  glad,  no  less  than  ourselves,  to  see  the  village  halls, 
which  would  be  available,  in  the  first  place,  for  pleasure 
purposes,  and  to  relieve  something  of  the  deadly 
monotony  of  life  in  the  rural  districts,  and  also  be 
available  for  lectures  from  time  to  time  both  on  the 
agricultural  and  technical  side. 

2300.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  would  mean  a good  deal 
of  expense? — I don’t  think  so.  A simple  structure  is 
all  that  is  required,  and  it  would  be  a saving,  for  now 
we  have  in  certain  cases  to  pay  a pretty  high  rent.  If 
now  we  want  a room  for  six  weeks  we  have  to  pay  for 
it  in  some  cases. 

2301.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I have  seen  it  done  intents? — 
Rural  Ireland  and  our  climate  will  hardly  permit  that. 
We  have  thought  about  it,  and  discussed  it  fully,  but 
when  you  come  to  domestic  economy,  with  fire  and 
smoke,  a high  wind  would,  I think’,  dispose  of  the 
whole  class. 

2302.  (Chairman). — I think  we  might  go  on  to  your 
n®x^  point? — I should  here  add  that  a large  portion 
of  the  cost  of  this  instruction  in  rural  districts  has 
been  borne  out  of  a grant  from  the  Agricultural  Board  ; 
a grant  which,  increasing  year  by  year,  at  the  present 
time  amounts  to  £7,500  per  annum.  The  whole  of  this 
amount  is  distributed  among  the  various  county 
schemes,  otherwise,  as  you  will  see  on  the  basis  of 
allocation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion under  which  the  sum  is  distributed  among  urban 
centres,  there  would  be  no  means  of  carrying  out  this 
important  work  in  the  rural  districts — work  which  we 
believe,  while  still  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case- 
imperfect,  is  yet  in  the  right  direction  and  of  extreme 
T*hie.  I should  add  that  every  opportunity  is  taken 


of  improving  this  work  by  arranging  conferences  of  June  5,  190®,. 
teachers  ; by  supplementing  where  it  seems  advisable  — L 

the  course  of  training  at  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Mr.  George 
Domestic  Economy ; by  a supplementary  course  in  Fletcher, 
rural  economy  at  the  Munster  Institute  ; by  supple-  *B-8- 
mentary  summer  courses,  and  in  other  ways.  Where 
a rural  centre  is  of  such  a size  or  where  the  work  is 
of  such  a character  as  to  permit  of  it  being  converted 
into  a permanent  centre  of  instruction,  this  is  done ; 
and,  no  doubt,  this  conversion  of  temporary  into  per- 
manent centres  will  continue  and  increase.  It  will, 
however,  I imagine,  be  always  necessary  to  arrange 
courses  of  instruction  for  many  rural  centres  on  the 
itinerant  system.  It  is  necessary  that  I should  now 
make  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Department  in  con- 
gested districts.  I may  remind  the  Committee  that  by 
section  18  of  our  Act,  no  money  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  under  Part  II.  may  be  applied  in 
relation  to  a congested  area.  This  restriction  was 
removed  by  a clause  in  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  and  the 
Department  has  now,  therefore,  power  to  spend  its 
funds  in  congested  areas.  The  removal  of  this  restric- 
tion was  of  great  advantage,  but  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  change  carried  no  additional 
funds,  and  that  we  could  only  undertake  work  in  con- 
gested areas  by  using  money  which  had  previously  been 
allocated  over  the  non-congested  areas,  and  as  this  is 
proving  inadequate,  we  cannot  fully  meet  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  congested  areas. 

2303.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  connection  with  the  85th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1903,  was  any  representation  to 
that  effect  made  at  the  time  to  Government,  that  you 
were  getting  a larger  district  and  only  the  same  fund 
to  work  it? — I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the 
Vice-President  made  representations  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions,  but  I don’t  know  whether 
representations  were  made  with  regard  to  the  funds. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board  are  working  directly  in 
this  area,  and  not  through  the  county  schemes  ; they 
are  doing  similar  work,  but  on  entirely  different 
principles. 

2304.  (Chairman). — Then,  what  was  the  object  of 
getting  a removal  of  this  section — was  it  simply  to 
avoid  practical  difficulties? — Yes;  many  complaints 
were  made  that  we  could  not  carry  our  teaching  over 
the  border. 

2305.  It  seems  wrong  un  principle  to  have  two> 
different  systems  in  operation  on  different  principles- 
in  the  same  district  ? — T believe  it  is  quite  wrong  in. 
principle  ; at  the  same  time  every  effort  is  made,  and 
I believe  successfully,  to  avoid  foolish  overlapping. 

2306.  Do  you  in  practice  leave  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  to  carry  on  the  work  in  their  area  and 
simply  use  your  enlarged  powers  for  cases  where  it: 
is  necessary  to  go  over  the  border,  or  do  you  carry 
out  the  work  on  a large  scale  in  the  congested  area?-— - 
No  to  the  first,  Yes  to  the  second.  We  do  not  leave- 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  do  this  ; and  although 
I cannot  say  that  we  carry  it  out  on  a large  scale,  we 
don’t  simply  use  the  removal  of  the  restriction  in  the 
slight  way  you  have  indicated.  It  must  be  remembered 
we  are  not  sole  judges — the  county  authorities  desire 
in  their  scheme  to  send  their  teachers  all  over  the 
area.  After  this  Act  of  1899  had  come  into  operation 
an  Act  was  passed  which  made  it  possible  for  counties- 
when  striking  their  rate  to  except  the  congested  area. 

That  was  not  acted  upon.  They  wanted  to  take  them 
in  and  administer  their  funds  for  them  under  one 
scheme.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  counties  did  not 
accept  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  as  entirely  meeting  the  case.  They 
have  not  the  same  itinerant  system,  and  we  could  not 
very 'well  withhold  sanction  to  these  bodies  to  extend 
their  teaching  .into  the  congested  areas  ; the  Science 
and  Art  Grant  is  available  there,  and  there  was  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  our  being  excluded  for  one  portion 
of  our  work.  When  any  proposal  comes  up  in  regard 
to  congested  areas  ye  consult  with  the  Congested  Dis-- 
tricts  Board  ; there' is  an  understanding  between  us  as 
to  the  limit;  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  not 
money  for  work  that  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  us  in 
congested  areas. 

2307.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  give  us  the  nature 
of  the  understanding  that  exists  between  the  two 
Departments? — When  a proposal  for.  a grant  from  any 
centre  comes  in — say,  there  is  a proposal  to  pay  a 
teacher  of  lace-making — we  send  that  on  to  the . Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  for  we  find  there  is  a great 
tendency  in  some  places  to  have  two  teachers  in  the 
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June  1906.  locality,  ene  paid  by  us  and  one  by  the  Congested  Dis- 

Mr.  Geoi-ce  triets  Board  ; we  do  it  now.  I have  a case  at  Cahir- 

F1  etcher,  civeen,  here  we  give  a grant  for  an  industry,  and  the 

*.c  s.  ' Congested  Districts  Board  are  paying  a teacher  for 

another  subject  in  the  same  place. 

2308.  (Chairman). — Have  you  a case  where  there  are 
two  lace  teachers  ? — There  is  a case  at  Kiltimagh,  where 
we  have  a capitation  scheme  running,  but  there  is 
another  class  in  another  branch  of  lace-making  in  it 
in  which  the  teacher  is  being  paid  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  We  have  our  eye  on  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  that  does  not  remove  the  difficulty 
of  having  a dual  system  in  the  congested  area,  Counties 
generally  were  very,  satisfied  when  the  restriction  was 
removed.  There  is  probably  a little  dissatisfaction 
with  ourselves  because  we  do  not  allow  the  same  free 
treatment  with  regard  to  congested  areas  as  we  do  with 
non-congested ; very  largely  because,  I think  I must 
admit,  to  the  extent  that  we  spend  our  money  in  con- 
gested areas  we  are  relieving  some  other  fund. 

.2309.  There  is  a payment  made  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — That  is  in  respect  of  agriculture — 
in  respect  of  work  specifically  handed  over  to  the 
Department. 

2310.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  the  difficulty  be  met  if 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  to  hand  over  their 
technical  instruction  work  in  the  same  way  as  the 
agricultural  work? — They  have  never  handed  over  to 
ms  their  technical  instruction  work. 

2311.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  not  the  technical  instruction 
work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  on  an  entirely 
• different  system  ? — I cannot  say  it  is  entirely  different ; 
they  teach  domestic  economy  and  manual  instruction. 

2312.  I was  thinking  more  about  the  lace  and  matters 
of  that  sort? — No  ; there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  them  in  dealing  with  lace  schools  ; we  work 
on  several  plans,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

' There  are  three  special  systems : in  Fermanagh  they 
■ employ  nine  special  county  teachers,  and  use  them  over 
the  county;  there  is  a second  case  which  allows  the 
appointment,  and  pays  a salary ; and  there  is  a third 
1 system,  where  a capitation  grant  is  paid  on  account 
'of  each  of  the  workers  complying  with  certain  con- 
’ditions  laid  down. 

2313.  I was  referring  to  the  system  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  have — as  far  as  possible  of  making 
commercial  undertakings  into  schools  of  instruction? — 
Precisely  our  own  system. 

2314.  You  can  do  that  for  agricultural  or  rural  in- 
dustries, bub  you  cannot  do  it  for  other  industries? — 
Oh,  yes,  we  can ; I am  putting  in  a full  statement  of 
industries  assisted  in  that  way.  (Appendices  Nos. 
XXVI.,  XXVII.). 

2315.  It  would  have  been  very  useful  if  we  had  it 
before  you  gave  your  evidence? — That  properly  comes 
under  section  5,  industries ; but  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  our  manner  of  treatment,  except  that  the 
Department  deal  with  local  authorities  and  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  deals  direct.  Their  courses  of 
instruction  are  somewhat  longer  than  ours.  Our  diffi- 
culty at  the  present  time  has  been  to  meet  the  great 
demand  for  this  work  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
and  one  has  to  have  reference  to  the  share  of  a county 
which  has  been  for  a long  time  contributing  to  the  rate 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  teachers  under  it. 
We  are  doing  the  best  thing  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  safeguarding  the  educational 
requirements. 

2316.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Take  the  case  you  have  just 
been  discussing — lace  manufacture — might  not  a 
■difference  consist  in  this: — The  work  done  under 
a County  Council,  with  your  assistance,  would 
be  limited  to  instruction  in  lace-making,  and 
would  be  carried  on,  perhaps,  two  or  three  or  even 
more  years,  until  the  pupils  at  a particular  centre  be- 
came sufficiently  expert  at  the  work  to  carry  it  on  in  a 
remunerative  way,  then  the  County  Council  without  your 
having  any  objection,  would  drop  the  classes  in  that 
particular  area.  Would  it  not  on  the  other  hand  be 
proper  for  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  work  to 
continue  to  be  carried  on  by  the  employment  of  some 
one  who  was  not  essentially  a teacher  but  an 
organiser  ? — Certainly, 

2317.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  that  the 
Congested  District  Board’s  work  should  not  be  handed 
over  to  you? — No,  there  is  no  difference.  As  to  the 
subjects  I have  to  deal  with  I am  prepared  to  show 
that  the  aid  we  are  giving  is  aid  in  respect  of  teach- 
ing and  training. 

2318.  You  might  continue  to  aid  on  the  lines  I 
have  just  said,  but  the  continuation  is  prevented  by 


want  of  means? — Want  of  means  entirely;  W€  u- 
full  powers,  but  I come  back  again  to  the  question 
that  with  an  increase  of  powers  for  a new  area  w 
have  not  an  increase  of  funds  . ® 

2319.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  let:  ms  have  the  ac 

count  of  some  one  of  your  lace  schools  showing  fi- 
st ate  of  the  finances  ? — Certainly.  8 e 

2320.  Expenditure  on  materials,  teachers’  remunera- 
tion and  sale  of  goods  ? — No,  we  cannot  let  you  have 
that — we  take  no  account  of  it. 

2321.  That  is  what  I am  coming  to — that  is  the 
Congested  District  Board's  system? — We  don’t  do 
that. 

2322.  That  is  the  point  I was  making  that  th» 
Congested  Districts  Board  runs  a .class  of  in- 
struction as  a trading  concern,  and  for  that 
reason  you  would  probably  find  that  the  loca- 
lity would  not  like  the  change? — In  a great  manv 
cases  we  aid  home  industry  societies ; we  make  it  a 
condition  with  such  societies  that  their  books  should 
be  available  for  inspection  by  one  of  our  inspectors 
but  we  don’t  require  returns  of  their  trading  opera- 
tions ; we  want  to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a return 
thus,  for  example,  if  in  a centre  we  had  been  pay  ini 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  £50  a year  and  find  the  re- 
turn from  the  sale  of  goods  is  only  £50  a year  we 
know  how  to  deal  with  that  class,  but  we  don’t  require 
this  society  to  send  us  a full  statement  of  their  in- 
come and  expenditure ; what  we  are  paying  for  i» 
teaching. 

2323.  Are  you  aware  whether  all  the  money  earned 
in  these  districts  goes  through  the  books  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board? — It  may  be  so. 

2324.  It  does  not  go  through  your  books?— No,  that 
is  a case  in  which  some  responsibility  appears  to  be 
taken  for  a trading  concern.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  is  this,  before  giving  aid  to  a society  or  after 
giving  aid,  to  see  that  that  aid  is  being  spent  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  under  certain  conditions  and  that 
a commercial  result  has  followed ; the  books  are  in- 
spected, we  see  the  earnings  and  what  amounts  are 
paid  the  workers,  and  take  the  closest  interest  in  it; 
thus,  for  example,  we  are  actually  prescribing  books 
for  them,  cash  books,  a ledger,  and  so  on. 

2325.  (Chairman). — You  are  endeavouring  to  teach 
them  how  to  carry  on  their  business? — Yes,  without 
taking  any  responsibility  for  it.  I have  not  hitherto 
referred  to  our  work  in  urban  centres.  This  is  a 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Department  which  from  its 
inception  until  now  has  yielded  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Schools  were  established  in  urban  centres  where 
previously  there  had  been  no  instruction  of  the  kind. 
They  were  attended  by  large  numbers,  so  large  indeed 
as  to  seriously  embarrass  organisation.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  of  interest  and  the  schools  may  be 
regarded  as  firmly  established.  The  local  authorities 
charged  with  the  establishment  of  these  schools  very 
properly  decided  not  to  wait  for  new  buildings,  but 
to  establish  the  work  in  temporary  quarters.  May  I 
refer  to  this  diagram,  which  shows  the  growth  of 
work  established  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  urban  centres.  I have  only  chosen  some  of 
the  urban  centres.  I have  shown  those  in  which  no 
technical  work  had  previously  been  in  existence.  In 
Waterford,  it  is  true,  there  was  a very  small  School  of 
Art,  but  since  the  work  was  started  there  the  numbers 
rapidly  rose  to  309  and  138 ; Ballymena,  440  in 
1904-5  ; Lurgan,  235  and  178  ; Newry,  396 ; Dundalk, 
370  ; Ballsbridge,  342  ; Kingstown,  342  ; Sligo,  337 ; 
Rathmines,  320,  and  so  on.  There  are  schools  in 
Coleraine,  Banbridge,  Portadown,  Larne,  Bangor, 
Armagh,  Tipperary,  Wexford,  Tralee,  Clonmel,  Kil- 
kenny, Newtownards,  Bray,  Blackrock,  Drogheda, 
Holywood,  Dungannon,  Queenstown,  Fermoy,  Cooks- 
town,  Bandon,  Omagh  and  Strabane.  These  would 
compare  favourably  with  towns  of  corresponding  size 

. &'and-  There  is  <a  genuine  appreciation  of 
technical  education — a technical  education  hunger  not 
half  satisfied.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  to  get 
students  well  prepared  for  the  special  kind  of  work 
we  are  ready  to  give  them. 

2326.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — These  . are  mainly-  evening 
class  students? — Wholly. 

2327.  And  entirely  exclusive  of  students  doing  such 
preparatory  work  as  is  essentially  the  completion  of 
a good  elementary  education,  that  work  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education? 
— Quite  so.  In  a few  centres  evening  continuation 
schools  under  the  National  Board  have  been  estab- 
lished, but  their  numbers  are  not  included. 
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2328.  All  these  students  are  students  whose  pre- 
liminary education  may  be  accepted  as  being  equiva- 
lent to  a good  sixth  standard  pass  in  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  elementary  education  ? — I think  you  may 
say  so ; I have  some  hesitation,  because  we  have  not 
an  entrance  examination  for  such  schools,  it  has  to 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  principal. 

2329.  (Mr.  Micks). — A very  large  number  of  Irish 
pupils  leave  before  they  go  into  the  sixth  standard? 
— Yes,  the  large  majority  do,  but  we  are  only  getting 
a small  minority  in  those  schools. 

■ 2330.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  that  majority  any  who 
were  coming  to  the  schools,  and  had  not  a sufficient 
elementary  education,  would  begin  the  evening  con- 
tinuation work  by  going  to  schools  under  the  National 
Board?— Yes,  but  the  evening  continuation  schools 
have  not  been'  comparable  to  the  system  in  England ; 
they  have  not  met  our  difficulty  in  the  preparation 
of  students  ; they  have  not  been  sufficiently  extended. 

2331.  Take  the  places  which  are  obviously  drawing 
upon  a considerable  supply  of  students  who  desire  to 
do  higher  work  than  the  evening  continuation  class 
work  under  the  Commissioners,  do  you  mean  that  the 
provision  of  evening  classes  in  connection  with  the 
Commissioners’  regulations  is  insufficient  ?— Yes,  quite 
insufficient.  The  evening  continuation  classes  were 
not  taken  up  to  any' considerable  extent.  The  con- 
ditions laid  down  were  not  such  as  to  induce  schools 
to  take  them  up. 

2332.  You  mean  the  conditions  of  grants? Yes, 

and  certain  requirements  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
nights  a week. 

2333.  That  these  were  not  such  as  to  make  them 
suitable  for  pupils  who  ought  to  be  attending  them  ? 
—Yes 

2334.  As  a result  of  that  may  I take  it  that  these 
numbers  do  include  some  people  whose  further 
education,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate 
would  have  been  better  provided  for  otherwise 
than_  in  the  schools  under  your  regulations? — 
To  this  extent,  that  I am  convinced  a number  of  the 
students  attending  these  schools  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  take  up  the  technical  instruction  that  we 
can  offer.  We  are  now  empowered  to  give  a pre- 
liminary course  of  instruction,  including  literary  sub- 
jects. 

2335.  A preliminary  year  that  will  to  some  extent 
cover  this  ? — Yes,  but  we  gave  an  undertaking  that 
we  would  not  take  any  student  at  a school  under  the 
rules  of  the  National  Board,  and  they  will  not  take 
any  student  in  any  of  their  schools  that  is  provided 

’ for  by  us. 

2336.  Has  that  new  arrangement  been  come  to  after 
discussion  with  the  National  Board  ?— Yes,  the 
Treasury  laid  it  down,  and  we  were  quite  willing  to 
accept  it.  I was  pointing  out  that  the  committees 
did  not  wait  for  permanent  buildings,  but  to  establish 
the  work  in  temporary  quarters.  In  a few  cases  very 
suitable  buildings  were  secured ; in  many  others 
private  houses  were  rented  and  these  soon  proved  inade- 
quate to  the  numbers  who  desired  to  attend  the 
classes.  Matters  had  already  lagged  too  far,  and  in 
one  case  we  boldly  converted  the  water  power  tower, 
under  a water  tank  yielding  a town  supply,  into  a 
technical  school,  not  without  inconvenience,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  The  diagram  I have 
placed  before  you  will  show  in  what  large  numbers 
students  joined  these  technical  schools.  They  in- 
dicate,  I think,  a kind  of  education  hunger,  the  needs 
oi  which  have  by  no  means  been  fully  met.  The 
schemes  as  I think  you  will  see,  are  rational,  and 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  localities  in  which 

hey  work.  One  might  indicate  their  principles  in  a 
ew  words.  Take  the  case  of  Rathmines  Technical 
=«hool;  Rath  mines  is  a business  part  of  Dublin; 

ere  an  ordinary  technical  school  would  have  been 
i,0m+u  * We  80t  tlle  local  committee  to  agree  with 
SLS-  th€y  TO1ght.  usefully  specialise  in  a.  certain 

ection,  and  that  is  the  teaching  of  commerce,  and 

w you  have  in  Rathmines  a very  successful  school 
or  commerce  with  320  students.  The  whole  of  those 
m cnts,  you  may  take  it,  are  engaged  in  studying  com- 
mema1  subjects.  A house  was  taken,  and  the  school 
rP  ,Td  successful.  The  idea  here  was  to  establish 
a useful  co-relation  between  the  work  of  Rathmines, 
e^sl  y reached  from  the  city,  and  the  work  of 
Technical  Schools.  We  don't  want  to  over- 
nJ-V 1 . 8 w°rk,  and  we  therefore  encourage  the  City 
Committee  to  go  on  in  the  direction  they 
to  lea  0S!?  and  ,to  w,  as  far  as  they  are  willing 
ave,  the  work  of  commercial  education  to  Rath- 


mines, which,  we  hope,  may  ultimately  serve  not  June  G,  1906. 
only  the  metropolitan  area,  but  all  Ireland.  — — 

2337.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  do  not  include  Belfast? — JJ;r-  George 
Perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  ask  of  Belfast.  There  Fletoher’ 
is  already  a movement  in  Belfast  to  establish  such  '"5'8' 
work,  and  no  doubt-  in  their  fine  new  building  they 
will  establish  a commercial  section.  May  I invite 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a consideration  of 
some  of  these  urban  technical  sohools,  because  I believe 
that  they  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  an  excellent 
spirit  is  manifested  in  most  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
Portadown  you  will  find  that  they  have  equipped  a 
mechanical  engineering  shop,  and  this  work  was 
carried  out  almost  entirely  by  the  students  themselves 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  This  is  most 
promising  in  a small  town  like  Portadown ; it  is 
equally  so  at  Lurgan,  where  the  bulk  of  the  work 
in  fitting  up  the  shop  was  done  by  the  students  them- 
selves. I think  we  may  say  of  most  of  the  small 
technical  schools  in  Ireland  that  they  are  adapted  as 
closely  as  may  be  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  I can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  one  great  need  in  con- 
nection with  this  part  of  the  work.  Our  buildings  are 
unsuitable  and  inadequate  for  the  work  carried  on  in 
them.  A sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  to  .prove  that 
the  experimental  stage  has  been  passed,  and  that  this 
type  of  instruction  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of 
stability.  We  must  have  better  buildings,  and  great 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  us  from  a 
large  number  of  urban  centres  to  find  means  to  enable 
these  buildings  to  be  obtained.  The  Department  had 
no  funds  other  than  those  allocated  annually,  and 
these  have  proved  insufficient  for  the  work  in  urban 
centres.  The  Department  have,  however,  been  will- 
ing, where  the  locality  was  able  to  raise  a loan  on 
the  security  of  its  rate,  to  allow  the  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  paid  out  of  its  annual  contribution, 
but  this  contribution,  none  too  large  for  maintenance, 
is  seriously  depleted  by  this  heavy  charge  against  it! 

Nevertheless,  a number  of  centres  have  boldly  under- 
taken the  responsibility,  and  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Londonderry,  Waterford,  Blackrock,  Kings- 
town^ Dundalk,  Coleraine,  etc.  .Others  have  adapted 
buildings ; but  these  will  in  time,  I firmly  believe, 
prove  inadequate.  Belfast  has  almost  completed  the 
erection  of  a technical  school  which  structurally  and 
educationally  will  rank  among  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. Happily  it  has  students  ready  to  occupy  it.. 

The  city  of  Dublin,  while  progress  has  been  made,, 
still  lacks  adequate  provision  for  so  important  a city. 

The  Committee  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  a site.  The  Department  retain  a sum  of 
nearly  £50,000  due  to  the  city  of  Dublin  for  a scheme  to 
be  approved  by  the  Department.  We  have  extended  to 
the  Committee  such  assistance  as  was  possible,  and  I 
put  in  a memorandum  on  a scheme  of  technical  instruc- 
tion  (with  recommendations)  for  the  city  of  Dublin 
which  I drew  up  over  three  years  ago.  These  recom- 
mendations were  not  adopted.  The  Department  were 
nevertheless  prepared  to  accept  the  Committee’s  scheme 
subject  to  the  condition  that  a director,  having  large- 
experience  and  organising  power,  should  be  appointed 
for  the  large  and  important  developments  possible- 
under  a scheme  which  added  about  £10,000  a year  to  the 
funds  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  have  not 
been  willing  to  adopt  this  proposal,  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  met  for  the  time  by  the  temporary  appoint- 
ment of  a highly-qualified  educationist  to  advise  the 
Committee.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced. 1 
in  regard  to  the  site,  but  there  is  now  no  obstacle 
known  to  the  Department  in  the  way  of  the  provision 
of  adequate  buildings  and  the  organisation  of  a more . 
comprehensive  system  suited  to  the  wide  and  diverse 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  city. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon, 

2357a.  Witness  continued— We  were  finishing  that 
part  which  dealt  with  our  relations  with  technical  com- 
imttees  and  with  schemes.  I drew  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  examples  of  schemes  which  are  set 
out  in  the  annual  report  for  1904-5.  I am  not  anxious 
to  offer  more  information  about  the  nature  of  county 
and  urban  schemes  than  the  Committee  desire  for  Ha 
purposes,  but  I would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a fact, 
that  I have  already  mentioned,  that  while  running 
through  all  the  schemes  we  have  certain  general  prin- 
ciples which  we  adhere  to  as  far  as  possible,  these 
schemes  are  modified  to  suit  the  necessities  of  the 
various  areas  they  are  intended  to  apply  to.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  one  takes  the  scheme  at  page  273,  the 
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June  6,  1906.  County  Kilkenny  scheme,  you  observe  that  in  addi- 
,,  Q tion  to  the  school  working  in  the  city,  we  have  a day 

Fletcher'89  trades'  preparatory  school ; we  have  a system  of 
j.iQig  ’ itinerant  instruction  in  manual  work  and  in  domestic 
economy.  We  have  a scheme  of  scholarships  for  boys 
and  you  will  observe  that  the  scholarships  are  tied  to 
certain  areas  in  the  oounty  and  those,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  evening  technical  classes  and  scholar- 
ships for  girls  in  residential  schools  of  domestic 
economy,  represent  all  in  the  scheme  with  the  excep- 
tion of  special  provision  of  scholarships  in  weaving, 
to  which  I am  about  to  refer.  Then  if  one  takes  the 
County  Tyrone  scheme,  again  a joint  scheme,  on  page 
281,  we  have  a scheme  which  is  somewhat  different  in 
type.  There  the  county  employ  an  organising  head 
teacher,  an  art  teacher,  a manual  instructor,  and  two 
domestic  economy  instructresses  for  carrying  on  their 
work  both  in  the  four  urban  centres  and  rural  dis- 
tricts. May  I say  that  in  addition  to  the 
• work  in  those  schemes,  the  Department  con- 
stantly intervene  directly  with  such  aid  as  they 
can  apply  in  a direct  manner.  I must  refer 
to  one  thing  in  regard  to  which  a very  great  deal 
of  assistance  has  been  given  out  of  our  central  funds, 
I mean  the  various  exhibitions — the  Feiseanna  that 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time.  These  Feiseanna, 
we  believe,  are  serving  an  exceedingly  useful  purpose  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  in  awakening  local  in- 
terest, and  drawing  attention  to  local  industries,  and 
generally  aim  at  inspiring  an  industrial  revival. 
Applications  have  been  made  to  the  Department  from 
time  to  time  to  assist  these. 

2338.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression ? — It  means  a sort  of  national  gathering,  not 
necessarily  for  educational  purposes,  but  recreative 
purposes,  in  the  nature  of  a festival,  which,  however, 
in  the  modern  interpretation,  includes  exhibitions 
and  competitions  of  an  industrial  character.  So  far 
as  the  recreative  portion  is  concerned  we  have  no 
power  to  assist,  but  so  far  as  they  aim  at 
an  exhibition  with  competitions  of  an  industrial 
-character  we  feel  at  liberty  to  aid,  and  we 
.have,  in  some  fifty-three  cases,  given  aid  to  these 
..shows.  The  usual  programme  is  this:  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Department  for  aid ; we  have 
■replied  asking  for  the  programme,  and  so  far  as  that 
.-  ■programme  has  been  directly  educational  we  have  been 
willing  to  contribute  a sum,  in  general,  not  exceeding 
£5'  towards  the  prizes.  We  have  also  undertaken 
-the  judging  of  these  exhibitions  so  far  again  as  they 
are  strictly  educational  in  character ; indeed  we  believe 
that  we  have  had  a very  useful  influence  on  these  be- 
. cause  we  have  been  continually  ruling  out  useless  tilings, 

. such  as  competitions,  in  painting  in  oil,  and  the  rest, 
but  there  have  been  competitions  in  manual  work  in 
. connection  with  the  various  classes,  and  lace-making 
and  hosiery,  and  such  like  useful  industrial  subjects ; 
in  these  subjects  we  have  undertaken,  free  to  the 
locality,  the  duty  of  judging;  sending  down  one  of 
: ou.r  inspectors,  an  expert  in  these  matters,  or  in  cer- 
•tain  other  cases  employing  experts  and  sending  them. 
We  have  a large  loan  collection  at  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum,  consisting  of  many  scores  of  cases  of  exhibits 
...of  a useful  character  ; these  were  freely  lent  for  this 
purpose,  and,  I believe,  they  have  had  a very  great 
-educational  value.  The  next  scheme  is  the  Countv 
Roscommon  scheme.  That  we  may  regard  as  a very 
.-simple  scheme,  suitable  for  rural  districts;  I think 
.you  will  see  that  what  is  contemplated  in  it  is  even 
ing  schools  in  which  a good  deal  of  freedom  is  left  to 
■the  local  committee.  We  have  technical  schools  for 
girls,  of  which  I must  say  something  here.  You  will 
observe  that  under  that  the  Department  seeks  to  give 
aid  to  home  industry  and  rural  industry  under  a 
scheme  which  allows  a very  considerable  amount  of 
freedom,  yet  a -freedom  bound  by  conditions  which  we 
believe  to  be  essential.  There  were  always  in  existence 
a large  number  of  home  industries ; it  was  sought  to 
foster  these ; to  have  offered  to  provide  a teacher 
-would  not  have  helped  matters  in  the  slightest,  for 
the  teacher  was  there ; in  some  cases,  indeed,  a teacher 
■of  whom  the  Department  could  approve.  There  were 
many  widely  different  cases  to  be  met,  and  this  scheme 
■was  drafted  to  meet  these  divergent  cases.  You  will 
observe  that  the  Department  sanctions  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  joint  fund  administered  by  a 
county  committe,  of  a capitation  grant  amount- 
ing to  £2  per  head;  recently  this  amount  has 
been  increased  to  £3  a head  in  respect  of  the 
first  ten  pupils.  ; The  capitation  grant  of  £2  per 
head  was  payable^  to  the  school  if  certain  conditions 
were  complied  with— first  the  teacher  must  have  been 


approved  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to.  teach-  in 
the  next  place  the  workers  must  have  received  at  least 
240  hours’  instruction  during  the  session,  and  also  it 
is  laid  down  as  a condition  that  domestic  economy 
must  form  part  of  the  instruction,  that,  indeed,  each 
worker  on  account  of  whom  a claim  was  made  must 
have  received  at  least  forty  hours’  instruction  in 
domestic  economy.  This  at  once  raised  a difficulty 
for  the  classes  pointed  out  to  us  that  they  had  no  one 
capable  of  teaching,  and  that  the  funds  would  not 
allow  them  to  employ  such  a person.  We  met  that  by 
allowing  county  committees  to  place  their  teachers  of 
domestic  economy  at  the  service  of  such  classes ; it  was 
a very  economic  way  of  utilising  their  services,  and  it 
always  secured  a.  class,  that  is  to  say,  the  county 
teacher  of  domestic  economy  might  hold  a class  in  the 
evening  for  those  not  connected  with  the  industry,  but 
sometime  during  the  day  would  also  hold  a class  for 
the  workers  of  the  industry,  to  enable  them  to  qualify 
• for  this  capitation  grant.  Also  you  will  observe  that 
encouragement  was  given  for  the  teaching  of  drawing, 
We  allowed  a drawing  lesson  to  count  at  the  rate  of 
three  times  an  industrial  lesson.  That  is  a scheme 
that  has  been  availed  of  generally  ; it  is  an  element 
of  the  County  Roscommon  scheme.  It  has  not  given 
universal  satisfaction,  because  you  will  observe  that 
the  amount  of  earning  is  proportional  to  the  number 
of  workers ; thus,  a very  small  class,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  started  if  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  were  ensured,  would  not  get  a very 
■ large  income. 

2339.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — £30  for  ten? — Exactly;  but 
under  other  circumstances,  when  one  paid  for  the 
salary  of  the  teacher,  perhaps  £40  .pr  £50,  tho  atten- 
dance might  decline  to  half  a dozen;  in  that  case, 
under  this  system,  they  would  only  have  received 
£12  as  a maximum.  We  think  it  would  be  better  to 
pay  £12  for  half  a dozen  students,  or  even  £18,  than  to 
pay  £50  for  a teacher  ; this  scheme  forms  an  element 
of  many  county  schemes.  I don’t  profess  that  it  is 
a perfect  method  of  dealing  with  a very  difficult  ques- 
tion, but  I think  it  served  a very  useful  purpose  in 
encouraging  a very  large  number  of  rural  classes  in 
lace-making,  crochet,  sprigging,  machine  knitting  and 
embroidery,  and  a large  number  of  other  industries, 
the  earnings  from  which  is  very  considerable  in 
Ireland. 

2340.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  to  what  extent 
this  scheme  has  been  taken  advantage  of? — Yes;  I 
have  a full  statement  here. 

2341.  That  is  to  say  in  every  one  of  the  cases  you 
include  here  yon  have  practically  a co-ordinated 
scheme  of  instruction  including,  in  every  case, 
domestic  economy? — Yes. 

2342.  And  along  with  that  such  other  women’s  in- 
dustry as  is  suitable  for  tho  locality  ? — Yes. 

2343.  With  possibly  also  drawing.  Certainly  with 
drawing  if  the  industrial  subject  is  one  for  which 
drawing  is  useful  ? — Drawing  has  not  been  made  com- 
pulsory, but  we  have  given  a premium  by  allowing 
them  to  count  a drawing  lesson  at  three  times  the  rate. 

2344.  So  that  the  result  would  probably  be  that 
wherever  the  industrial  work  is  of  a kind  that  leads 
to  a full  appreciation  of  drawing,  drawing  will  come  to 
be  included  ? — Certainly,  especially  in  lace-making  and 
crochet ; we  were  most  anxious  to  encourage  the  teach- 
ing of  design  in  connection  with  these  subjects.  The 

. appearance  of  domestic  economy  here  may  not  be 
fully  understood.  May  I say  a word  in  justification 
of  making  domestic  economy  compulsory.  It  is  this: 
many  girls  undertake  lace-making  and  crochet  and 
such  like  subjects  for  a time ; they  marry ; they  no 
longer  make  lace  and  crochet,  but  they  have  to  manage 
a house ; we  feel  it  is  a magnificent  thing  when  you 
get  girls  together  in  a class  to  learn  some  home  in- 
dustry,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  teaching  them 
something  at  least  of  domestic  economy. 

2345.  This  is  a self-contained  co-ordinated  scheme  of 
instruction  for  young  women  in  rural  districts  ?- — I 
think  that  is  a fair  description  of  it.  We  won’t 
allow  payment  on  the  industry  unless  they  receive 
at  least  forty  hours  of  domestic  economy  teaching  dur- 
ing the  year  in  which  they  receive  payment. 

2346.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  test  as  to  whether 
the  teaching  has  been  efficient  ? — We  secure  that  it 's 
efficient  because  we  won’t  recognise  domestic  economy 
teaching  unless  it  is  performed  by  a teacher  previously 

recognised' by  the  Department.  . 

2347.  It  is  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  theefi®^ 
on  the  pupil ; supposing  a pupil  has  not  responded* 
must  the  teacher  certify  that  they  have  not  only 
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.-attended  but  been  attentive  ? — No ; it  would  be 
Ihardjy  practicable  at  this  stage  to  make  the  payment 
;to  a®  industry  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  pupil 
/towards  domestic  economy. 

2348.  I am  only  asking  for  information? — I quite 
*see  .your  point,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a difficulty. 

'2349.  ( Chairman ). — You  must  have  thirty  hours’ 
.cookery,  and  ten  for  laundry-work  ? — Yes ; it  was  to 
-prevent  undue  attention  being  given  to  one  of  tbe 
■.subjects. 

2360.  If  they  took  the  minimum  forty  hours  they 
.must  have  done  nothing  but  cookery  and  laundry- 
work  ?— -The  point  is  to  secure  that  at  least  thirty 
/shall  go  to  cookery.  Now,  as  to  the  classes  that  have 
taken  up  this  scheme,  I have  a long  statement  here 
showing  what  has  been  paid  to  each  of  a large  number 
■of  industrial  classes  during  the  last  four  years  under 
/this  scheme. 

2351.  (Mr.  Brown). — Just  mention  the  number  of 
classes  that  have  been  assisted? — I have  fifty-two 
-classes  that  Rave  been  assisted  in  this  way,  and  the 
.total  amount  of  the  grant  paid  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  £4,861.  (Appendix  No.  XXVII.). 

2362.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  find  any  tendency  to 
increase  in  this  particular  direction? — It  would  in- 
crease unquestionably  except  that  we  allow  alternative 
methods;  in  certain  places  we  allow  of  the  direct 
employment  of  county  teachers;  in  Fermanagh  there 
“are  nine  teachers ; in  Donegal  there  are  four  employed, 
■and  there  is  a good  deal  to  he  said  for  that  method’ 
because  teachers  may  be  transferred  readily  from  one 
•centre  to  another,  and  then  again  we  allow,  in  certain 
cases,  teachers  to  be  employed  and  paid  by  the  county 
committee  without  necessarily  being  removed  from  one 
centre  to  another. 


2353.  The  alternative  permits  of  assistance  being 
.given  in  cases  where  pupils  .cannot  be  secured  for  as 
'long  in  the  session  as  240  hours? — No;  I would  not 
3ike  to'  say  that. 

2354.  That  is  not  the  difficulty  ?— No;  we  distinctlv 
■object  to  pay  for  a teacher  if  the  students  won’t  stay 
for  240  hours.  Our  great  difficulty  is  to  frame  rules 
that  will  prevent  people  taking  up  a thing  impulsively 
and  dropping  it  just  as  readily,  and  we  seek,  in  all 
these  rules,  to  make  it  persistent.  I could  mention  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  industries  have  been  started 
and  dropped  without  being  given  a fair  trial ; we  are 
■exceedingly  careful  not  to  bolster  up  anything  of  that 
■sort.  We  find  the  capitation  scheme  works  very  well 
in  that  respect.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we 
will  accept  a school  working  under  this  scheme  because 
it  applies.  The  case  is  approved  by  the  Department, 
»nd  the  approval  is  arrived  at  after  inspection  and 
ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  the  in- 
dustry succeeding. 

2355.  In  cases  where  the  alternative  methods  are 
adopted,  do  you  find  any  readiness  to  incorporate 
with  these  the  special  features  of  this  case?— No. 
There  is  a great  difference  of  opinion,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  upset  this  restriction  as 
to  domestic  economy.  It  is  argued,  for  example,  that 
domestic  economy  interferes  with  the  hands  of  workers 
m an  industry  such  as  lace-making,  and  there  are 
various  opinions  about  it;  but  I think  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  tendency  must  naturally  be  against  domestic 
•^onomy.  It  is  not  a money-earning  subject,  and  the 
nrst  object  of  a class  started  in  a poor  district  is  to 
•earn  money,  and  it  is  our  business  to  secure  this  edu- 
cational advantage. 

•2356.  You  think  there  is  not  a readiness  to  appre- 
ciate.  domestic  economy  as  a means  of  saving  money  ? — 
1 recisely ; that  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses, that,  instead  of  regarding  prosperity  in  the 
Household  as  being  the  ratio  between  income  and  ex- 
penditure, they  regard  it  as  depending  solely  upon 
he  income.  It  is  our  object  to  as  much  reduce  undue 
expenditure  in  the  household  as  to  increase  it.  I 
a°  "nd  a tendency  to  neglect  expenditure. 

2357.  (Chairman). — Take  a girl  who  is  very  keen 
npon  learning  lace-making  as  being  a thing  that 
will  pay  her  best,  if  she  has  to  devote  thirty  hours 
Vj  domestic  economy  she  will  probably  think  that  a 
8reat  nuisance,  and  others  will  think  so  too, 
■and  the  study  of  domestic  economy  will  have  a rather 
W ,,  are  ,°f  unpopularity  for  that  reason  ? — Um- 

OTtoI  it;  is  regarded  as  a nuisance  in  some  cases. 
^oes  no^  that  rather  invest  the  whole  thing 
with  a halo  of  unpopularity  ? — That  is  the  tendency, 


but  I believe  all  these  preliminary  difficulties  have  June  5,  190G. 
been  worn  down,  and  I am  sure  it  is  recognised  bv 
all  thinking  people  that  this  is  a very  good  thine  to  Mr-  Georfie 
do,  and  it  would  be  a pity  not  te  make  this  condition.  pletcher» 

2359.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  this  par- 
ticular study? — Yes.  * 

2360.  I was  only  asking  whether  there  was  not 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  I did  not  say 
that  you  were  advocating  the  other  view? — No. 

2361.  I was  trying  to  ascertain  how  far  this  subject 
of  domestic  economy  was  likely  to  become  as  popular 
and  useful  as  it  ought  to  be?— This  is  only  a very 
sm?llpart  of  our  work  in  domestic  economy.  I de- 
scribed to  you  the  itinerant  instruction  and  work  done 
in  secondary  schools  ; this  is  the  part  by  which  we 
get  hold  of  girls  who  would  not  be  reached  in  any  other 
waX- . I*  principle  and  importance  of  it  was 
sufficiently  recognised  you  would  have  no  need  to  make 
it  a condition  of  payment ; we  could  make  it  then  a 
perfectly  voluntary  thing ; we  don’t  do  that  because  I 
don  t^  think  we  have  reached  the  point  when  we  might 
say,  ' You  may  take  domestic  economy  if  you  wifi.” 

A girl  from  a poor  family  would  certainly  rather 
spend  that  hour  making  lace  than  learning  to  cook. 

2362.  Still  she  does  spend  the  hour  in  learning  to 
cook,  and  does  so  with  profit  ?— Yes ; we  believe  so. 

2363.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  capitation  grant  enables 
the  manager  of  the  industry,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  com- 
pensate the  girls  for  the  loss  of  the  hour  ?— Undoubtedly 
that  is  what  might  take  place,  but  I would  not  like  to 
say  that  our  grant  was  being  used  for  that.  If  one  care- 
fully goes  into  the  industrial  classes  we  find,  in  some 
cases,  girls  are  paid  beyond  the  market  value  of  their 
work  for  a time,  and  I am  not  going  to  criticise  that ; 
for  a time,  while  they  are  learners,  it  is  probably 
necessary  they  should  be  treated  with  a certain  amount 
of  leniency  by  those  managing  the  class  in  order  to 
encourage  it.  I think,  sir,  you  would  not  wish  that 
I should  deal  further  with  the  urban  schemes.  I 
mentioned  them  this  morning,  and  there  are  three 
set  out  here— Ballymena.  Bray  is  an  interesting  case, 
because-  we  have  there  worked  in  with  a little  local 
art  furniture  industry,  and  in  Rathmines  and  Rathgar 
we  have  a school  of  commerce.  I won’t  burden  the 
Committee  with  any  more  than  they  wish  in  that 
direction.  I observe  Mr.  Micks  this  morning  raised 
the  question  about  the  appointment  of  teachers  for 
these  schools  and  I promised  him  I would  deal  with 
the  question  before  leaving  it.  In  general  it  is  this  : 
a scheme  is  framed,  and  we  find  that  to  run  that 
scheme  you  require  a headmaster  having  certain 
qualifications;  the  local  authority  advertises,  let  us 
say,  for  a headmaster  to  fulfil  these  conditions ; appli- 
cations are  sent  in ; the  applications  are  sent  to  the 
office;  they  are  carefully  collated,  and  the  Department 
send  down  to  the  authority  a list  of  those  whom  they  . 
would  be  prepared  to  approve  of  as  headmasters,  and, 
in  general,  I think  almost  without  exception,  the  com- 
mittees have  taken  our  view,  and  have  chosen  one  of 
them.  Generally  an  inspector  of  the  Department 
attends  when  the  appointment  is  being  made,  for  the 
purpose  or  advising  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  the  candidates,  and  giving,  indeed,  such 
friendly  advice  to  the  committee  as  is  possible. 

2364.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  that  position 

of  the.  Department’s  sanctioning  those  candi- 
dates, is  it  under  any  statutory  authority  you 
do  that? — If  we  require,  under  a scheme,  that 
we  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  teacher, 

I think  we  may  read  that  into  the  Act,  in  sec.  16  (5) 

“ Money  to  be  applied  by  the  Department  under  this 
part  of  the  Act  shall  be  applied  subject  to  any  con- 
ditions which  the  Department  may  require.” 

2365.  It  would  be  under  that  sub-section  that  you 
would  claim  the  right  to  approve  ? — We  can  at  least 
make  it  a condition  of  the  scheme  and  we  put  this  con- 
dition into  the  scheme.  Under  the  general  conditions 
of  schemes  approved  by  the  Department,  on  page  280 
of  the  5th  Annual  Report,  is  this  condition:  “The 
scheme  requires  that  the  committee  shall  furnish  full 
particulars  of  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  any 
teachers  they  propose  to  engage,  and  obtain  the  De- 
partment’s approval  in  writing  before  the  appoint- 
ment is  actually  made.” 

2366.  Are  you  aware  that  in  most  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment where  appointments  are  to  be  made  by  one  body, 
and  require  the  approval  of  any  other,  it  is  generally 
mentioned  “ subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,”  or  whatever  it  may  be? — I don’t  know; 

I am  not  aware. 

T7 
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2367.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  such  power  is 
claimed  or  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Educatipn  in 
England  ? — Certainly ; in  respect  of  the  science  ‘ and 
arts  grants. 

2368.  But  they  do  not  generally  claim  such  a power 
and  exercise  it? — They  do,  in  respect  of  grants  out 
of  the  Science,  and  Art  Vote. 

2369.  Is  that  the  only  vote  they  have  to  administer  ? 
— That  is  the  only  vote  they  have  to  administer. 

2370.  Then  they  claim  it  generally  and  exercise  it 
generally? — No;  I cannot  say  that.  There  is  the 
residue  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  which  is 
distributed  among  the  counties,  and  certainly,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  Board  of  Education  does 
not  control  that;  it  amounts  very  much  to  the  same 
thing,  however,  because  the  teachers  who  work  under 
the  one  scheme  work  under  the  other,  and  therefore 
they  have  to  be  recognised  by  the  Board,  except  the 
Board  choose  to  delegate  their  authority  to  the  local 
authority. 

2371.  That  is  unless  they  choose  to  exercise  their  own. 
What  is  the  practice;  do  they  interfere  or  intervene 
in  the  appointments  made  by  local  authorities? — I 
think  they  do  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  we  do 
here. 

2372.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  essential  difference  is  that 
whereas  the  other  educational  departments,  as  a rule, 
leave  the  appointments  to  be  managed  as  the  local 
authority  agree,  but  come  in  where  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  come  in,  only  when  a grant  is  claimed  in  re- 
spect of  a teacher  who  is  unqualified,  or  where  recogni- 
tion is  asked  for  a school,  and  the  staff,  as  put 
forward,  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  teaching,  your  Department  says, 
“ You  must  not  Wait  until  you  have  appointed  your 
man,  but  you  must  find  out  from  us  before  you  appoint 
him  whether  we  are  going  to  recognise  him  or  not  ” ? — 
That  is  exactly  the  case;  what  we  seek  to  do  here  is 
prevent  county  committees  and  urban  committees  mak- 
ing a mistake  if  we  can  help  it;  there  would  be 
nothing  easier  than  to  allow  them  to  appoint  an  un- 
qualified person,  and  afterwards  refuse'  to  pay  the 
science  and  art  grant  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
teaching ; we  seek  to  prevent  that,  and,  as  a rule,  with 
the  good  will  of  the  committees. 

2373.  How  far  is  your  procedure  accounted  for  by 
an  important  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind,  consider- 
ing the  practice  in  Ireland  compared  with  the  practice 
elsewhere — that  the  local  authorities  have  not  in  all 
cases  got  an  expert  educational  man  as  adviser,  who 
would  assist  them  in  investigating  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  ? — Our  practice  is  wholly  dictated  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  ; by  the  fact  that  the  committees 
themselves  have  not  had  the  experience,  nor  have  they 
expert  advisers  who  would  keep  them  in  the  right 
direction  in  regard  to  these  appointments.  In  normal 
conditions  it  might  be  possible  to  refrain  from  any 
interference  in  this  respect,  but  the  conditions  in  Ire- 
land, as  I have  explained,  and  those  of  England  at 
the  present  moment  are  widely  dissimilar. 

2374.  You  are  doubling  the  duties  which  in  England 
are  performed  by  two  separate  bodies  for  a local  author- 
ity. In  the -first  instance,  you  are  doing  for  the  local 
authority  what  its  own  officer  does  for  it  in  England  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  you  are  doing  for  it,  or  by  it, 
what  Government  Departments  do  ? — Yes  ; what  we  are 
doing  in  Ireland  is  to  avoid,  if  we  can,  a difficulty  that 
would  become  very  embarrassing.  Suppose,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  danger  of  appointing  a teacher  to  teach 
subjects,  .the  cost  .of  which  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
Endowment  Scheme,  suppose  you  allowed  such  a teacher 
to  be  appointed,  you  might  afterwards  be  forced  into 
the  position  in  which  you  would  be  unable  to  pay  any 
of  the  Science  and  Art  classes  taught  by  that  teacher 
because  he  was  unqualified.  We  seek  to  prevent  such 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  so  it  comes  about 
that  we  retain  the  approval  of  the  teacher,  both  under 
the  Endowment  and  for  the  Science  and  Art  Grant  as 
well. 

2375.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  not  the  local  bodies  also 
the  assistance  of  your  inspectors  on  all  these  important 
occasions  ? — They  have. 

2376.  Therefore,  _ they  would  have  expert  advice  Jn 
the  choice  of  officials?— I perceive  that  you  are  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  inspector  and  the  Department. 

I cannot  admit  that  distinction  ; they  do  not  exist 
apart  from  the  Department. 

2377.  I-  mean  as  officials  of  the  Department  ? — That 
is  a power  we  would  not  allow  to  an  inspector  in  the 
least  degree. 


2378.  Of  course,  if  an  inspector  is  present  he  forms 
an  opinion  about  a man,  and  when  you  Were  acting  a 
an  inspector  yourself  in  the  county  I suppose  you 

felt  debarred  from  giving  an  opinion  ?— Never. 

2379.  You  did"  give  an  opinion  ?—  Constantly  at’the 
request  of  the  Committee.  What  one  did  was  to  sit 
with  the  Committee  around  a table,  to  question  each 
of  the  candidates,  and  then,  in  the  most  friendlv 
fashion  at  the  end  of  it,  to  express  an  opinion.'  y 

2380.  You  would  be  asked  for  your  .opinion,'  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  give  it? — That  is  so. 

2381.  That  is  the  only  thing  I mean  ? — Still,  I think 
there  is  a little  point  left ; that  is,  that  the  people  you 
interview  there  are  people  whose  names  have  been  sent 
down  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to  teach. 

2382.  Supposing  no  such  preliminary  selection  was 

made,  and  the  whole  of  the  applications  were  referred 
to  a committee  of  selection  of  the  local  authority,  you 
would  attend  at  that  committee  ? — Yes.  ’ 

2383.  And  give  your  opinions  about  the  different 
men? — Yes. 


2384.  And  most  likely,  up  here  in  Dublin,  the  De- 
partment would  be  guided  largely  by  the  inspector  who- 
interviewed  the  candidates? — Yes.  I have  a case  here 
where  they  are  about  to  appoint  a headmaster ; there 
are  over  seventy  applications  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  an 
inspector  -of  this  office  sat  up  until  six  in  the  morning 
going  through  these,  because  the  case  was  urgent- 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  seeing  who  were 
suitable,  and  which  on  the-  face  were  not  suitable.  In 
such  a case  there  are  always  a large  number  of  perfectly 
hopeless  applications,,  and  it  is  very  difficult  unless 
one  understands  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  and 
the  value  of  the  certificate  and  what  it  means;  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  The 
useless  ones  are  put  on  one  side,  and  all  those  who 
are  suitable  are  sent  down.  We  only  indicate  to  them 
which  of  the  candidates  would  be  recognised  on  their 
paper  qualifications. 

2385.  A eongi  d’clirel — Yes;  we  say,  "These  have 
the  best  paper  qualifications  ; summon  them,  and  make 
your  choice  : and  if  in  making  that  choice  we  can  aid 
you  by  sending  down  an  inspector  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  so.”  There  are  difficulties  sometimes.  A 
man  that  would  be  preferred  by  a committee,  possibly 
a local  man,  is  not  chosen  on  this  system. 

2386.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  send  the  names  down  in 
alphabetical  order  ?— As  a rule ; but  if  there  was  a 
man  standing  above  all  others  we  would  probably  in- 
dicate it.  That  we  do  before  the  interview  takes  place. 

2387.  (Chairman).— Does  it  tie  your  hands  at  all, 
if  you  discover  anything? — It  has  not  saved  us  from 
criticism,  but  from  very  awkward  situations  in  which 
probably,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  unsuitable  people 
might  have  been  appointed. 

2388.  It  saves  you  from  having  formally  to  disapprove 
of  the  appointment? — Yes  ; a very  unpleasant  duty: 

2389.  It  is  a sort  of  intimation  to  the  Committee 
that  if  they  appoint  A,  B,  or  C the  Board  would 
approve  of  him? — Yes,  we  are  glad  to  send  down  a 
large  list.  In  a particular  case  I may  mention  we  were 
able  to  choose  five.  I think  I ought  to  say  quite 
frankly  that  I believe  the  criticism  arises  very  largely 
from  the  desire  in  a good  many  cases  to  appoint  a local 
man,  or,  at  least,  in  every  case  an  Irishman.  That 
would  be  our  desire,  naturally,  but  if  one  goes  over 
the  history  of  technical  education  in  Ireland  only 
for  the  last  ten  years,  one  can  see  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find,  for  headmastershipa  at  all  events,  the  kind  of 
person  necessary  to  carry  us  a step  further  in  this  most 
important  work.  I believe  we  can  choose  either  of 
two  incompatible,  things — we  may  seek  to  man  the 
technical  schools  with  the  best  men  we  can  find,  from 
whatever  place  they  may  come,  or  we  may  restrict  the 
choice  to  the  country  or-  to  the  district.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  what  we  have  to  look  for  is  not  the  good  of 
the  single  individual,  but  the  good  of  those  who  attend 
the  school.  In  doing  that  we  are  most  desirous  to 
bring  back  to  Ireland  young  Irishmen  who  are  capable 
of  undertaking  such  work,  and  we  take  special  care 
to  find  these  out  and  bring  them  back  'where  it 
is  possible.  I may  refer  to  the  point  that  since 
we  have  started  work  a great  maiiy  have  been 
brought  back.  I have  three  inspectors  on  my  staff, 
Irishmen,  who  have  been  brought  back  from  England  ; 
the  present  headmaster  of  the  Belfast  Municipal  School, 
Mr.  Forth,  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  teachers,  is  an 
Irishman,  brought  back  ; he  was  at  the  Manchester 
Technical  School,  and  is  a product  of  our  own"  Depart* 
ment  here.  Dr.  Ryan  is  another  example,  appointed- 
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fcy  the  Dublin  City  Committee  as  their  special  expert. 
Mr.  O’Keeffe,  the.  headmaster  of  the  Crawford  Institute 
at  Cork,  is  another  Irishman,  who,  after  a long  ex- 
perience at  the  Finsbury  Technical  Institute,  came  back 
to  assume  the  post  of  headmaster  in  that  school.  I 
know  there  is  a good  deal  of  feeling-  on  this  question — 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  but-  of  individuals. 
I believe  it  arises  very  largely  from  an  altogether  mis- 
taken notion.  We  can  train  young  Irishmen  to  be 
manual  instructors  and  we  can  train  young  Irishwomen 
to  be  domestic  economy  teachers  ; we  are  doing  it,  and 
the  supply  came  altogether  from  Ireland ; we  can 
train  young  and  able  men  to  become  teachers  of  comi 
merce.  We  have  at  the  School  of  Economics  in  London 
six  young  Irishmen,  enjoying  scholarships  value  £100 
each  from  the  Department,  in  training  to  become 
teachers  of  economics.  -We  are  carrying  that  on  year 
by  year,  and  the  intention  is  to  man  the  schools  by 
native  teachers.  But  I know  no  way  of  training  a 
man  to  be  head  of  a technical  school.  You  may. train 
a thousand,  and  get  a few  capable  of  running  a techni- 
cal school,  but  you  cannot  take  up  a youth,  and  say, 
■“He  shall  be  trained  to  be  head  of  a technical  school.” 
Other  qualifications  besides  the  possession  of  mere 
knowledge  are  requisite  in  order  to  administer  a tech- 
nical school.  I mention  that  because  we  have  here  a 
Eoyal  College  of  Science  ; part  of  the  duty  of  that 
■College  is  to  train  science  teachers.  We  take  in  a 
youth  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  passes  for  ■ a 
scholarship  a stiff  competitive  examination,  and 
for  entrance,  a fairly  stiff  examination  in  general 
education.  He  stays  there  three  years,  and  you 
may  appoint  that  man  somewhere  as  a teacher, 
but  it  would  be  monstrous,  except  he  shows  very 
exceptional  qualifications,  to  put  several  hundred  young 
people  under  his  charge.  He  has  had  no  organising 
experience.  I will  say  boldly,  in  such  a case  it  would 
be  well  that  that  man  should  under  present  circum- 
stances go  away  to  attend  at  one  or  other  of  the 
technical  schools  abroad,  and  come  back  and  take  up 
the  technical  work  with  added  knowledge.  I don’t 
believe,  until  we  have  had  far  more  experience  of 
technical  work,  and  have  larger  and  more  /.highly 
organised  institutions  in  Ireland,  to  form  a fitting 
training  ground  for  these  technical  schools — until  this 
happens  I believe  we  would  be  moving  in  a vicious 
circle  to  put  young,  untrained  men  as  heads  of 
schools. 

2390.  (Mr.  Micks). — Except  as  regards  the  position 
of  headmaster,  do  the  Department  exercise  a right,  to 
approve  of  other  appointments? — All  appointments  are 
submitted  to  us,  but  there  is  never  any  difficulty.  We 
don’t  want  to  choose  for  a committee,  and  we  require 
that  the  person  they  have  shall  hold  a qualification ; 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  suppose  that  a local  technical  com- 
mittee wants  to  put  in  X as  a manual  instructor.  Xis 
a local  carpenter  ; he  is  reputed  to  be  extremely  clever. 
We  bar  X,  because  Y,  who  has  been  through  our  course 
:-of  manual  instruction  is  available,  and  we  really  have 
a responsibility  towards  Y,  who  has  given  up  his 
occupation  as  a builder  or  carpenter,  and  has  taken 
our  six  months’  course  of  instruction,  and  he  is  out 
of  employment.  It  would  be  wrong,  in  our  view,  to 
allow  X,  who  has  no  such  qualifications,  to  be  ap- 
pointed, while  Yr,  to  whom  we  have  the  responsibility, 
is  on  the  market. 

2391.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  in  your  scheme 
applying  to  appointments  other  than  that  of  head- 
master?— The  clause  I have  read  says  “any  teacher.” 

2392.  In  the  case,  of  which  you  have  given  an 
instance  just  now,  you  practically  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee you  are  not  to  appoint  X and  you  are  to 
appoint  Y? — No;  we  don’t  even  say  that  “You  are 
not  to  appoint  X.’’ 

■ 2393.  But  you  say,  "If  you  do  you  won't  get  your 
■grant?” — If  X is  highly  qualified  he  may  be  appointed. 

2394.  (Mr.  Micks).— Unless  he  is  a resident  of  the 
•county? — We  take  no  exception  to  that.  It  is  the 
•agricultural  branch  that  applies  that. 

2395.  (Mr.  Ogilyie). — If  he  is  highly  qualified  as  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a carpenter? --We  say  we  require  to 
approve  not  of  the  person  but  of  the  qualifications. If 
X were  qualified  there  would  be  no  objection  ; but  in 
general  the  .local  carpenter  or  builder,  however  clever 
he  may  be,  would  not  be  able  to  teach.  , 

2396.  He  may  pome  up  for  a course  of  instruction? — 

Yes  ; he  has  that  chance.  . We  choose  these  men  for 
courses,  by  competition.  At  all , .events,  if  pdcurs 

to  me  that  there  would  be  something  quite'  ’in- 
consistent in  training  teachers  for  a, particular  kind  Of 
work  and  then  not  to  employ  them. 

2397.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  there  been  any  general 


complaint  by  local  committees  themselves  in  respect  dune  5,  1903. 
of  the : Department  in  the  first  instance  approving  of  „ — 

the  qualifications?—!  don’t  know  of  any.  general 
complaint ; there  may  have  been  instances.  . I 
think  I can  call  to  mind  the  case  of  a lace  ‘ ' 
teacher,  for  example,  where  the  Department  re- 
fused to  approve-  the  qualifications-  In  ohr 
view,  after  expert  advice,  the  work,  -submitted  was 
not  such  as  justified  the  Department  in.  recognis- 
ing this  lady  as  a teacher.  I think,  probably,  you 
mean  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to 
our  procedure.  There  has  been  very  much  Press  com- 
ment ; there  have  been  individual  objections,  but  I 
don  t remember  any  from  a committee  except  in  the 
g®Il®ra,1,.case,1  referred  to  this  morning  in  the  city 
•‘Dublin,  that,  however,  had  no  reference  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  to  an  appointment — a general  term  in 
the  scheme. 

2398.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  teachers  have  been 
appointed  altogether  on  this  principle  ? — I could  not ; 
some  hundreds. 

2399.  And  you  know  of  no  case  of  a committee  as 
a whole  objecting  to  this  scheme  ?— Well,  I cannot. 

• recall  one  now. 

2400.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Don't  worry  if  you  have  anv 
difficulty  in  recalling  one,  that  is  good  enough?— 

I am  anxious  not  to  make  a rash  statement 
here.  I have  been  to  so  many  committees ; 
we  have  had  so  many  things  under  discus- 
sion ;•  indeed  I think  you  had  better  ask  the 
committees ; I am  not  aware  of  any  grave  difficul- 
ties; in  general  my  feeling  is  that  they  are  very  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  a very  difficult  duty.  In  99  cases 
out  of  100  they  welcome  such  aid  as  we  can  give  them 
in  such  a matter  ; if  we  did  not  give-  it,  this  difficulty 
would  arise  almost  every  day.  Supposing  the  com- 
mittee resolved  to  put  in  a teacher  of  Whose  qualifica- 
tions the  Department  did  not  approve-^ — ■ - , • 

2401.  (Mr.  Micks). — Why  should  you  assume  that 
they  would  do  anything  wrong?— Because /they  are 
unable  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  qualificatiqns.’ ' It 
is  ah  exceedingly  delicate  matter. 

2402.  Even  with  your  inspectors  by  to  give  them 
advice? — That  -matter  does  not  arise  : it  has  been 
dealt  with  by  the  Department.  Take  this  case  where 
there  are  seventy-two  applications.  What  is  the 
modus  operandi;  how  shall  we  deal. with  it?  The 
seventy-two  are  not  before  the  inspector. 

2403.  Are  these  applications  addressed  to  the  local 
committee  or  the  Department? — The  local  committee; 

2404.  The  local  committee"fixes  a date -or  appoints 

a day  of  selection? — It.  usually  deals  with  it  as  a 
committee.  . 

2405.  Then  your  inspector  .will  get  notice  of  the 
meeting  and  attend? — Yes. 

2406.  Would  not  his  advice  be,  in  your  opinion, 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  making  a bad  appoint- 
ment?— They  could  not  get  the  seventy-two  people 
there. 

2407.  He  could  go  over  it  once  with  them  ; I don’t 
say  they  would  make  the  appointment  straight  off  ? — 

No ; I should  most  strongly  disapprove  of  such  a 
suggestion,  because  the  inspector  cannot  be  expected 
to  fully  understand  the  relative  value  of  degrees 
and  of  certificates  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment itself.  It  was  a matter  that  required  to  be 
dealt  with  absolutely  impartially,  and  imperson- 
ally ; and  in  the  case  of  the  inspector  who  has  to  work 
in  the  district  it  would  be  a difficult  and  dangerous 
proceeding  for  him  to  choose. 

2408.  We  have,  that  duty  to  perform  in  the  Local 

Government  Board? — The  duty  does  arise  later,  when 
the  inspector  advises  the  committee  in  respect  of  the 
restricted  number.  • 

2409.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  much  easier  to  think  it 
out  than  to  advise  who  is  the  best  man  out  of  five  ?— 

That  is  precisely  what  we  do.  -We  don’t  choose  the 
best  of  the  five. 

'2410.  That  is  left  to  the  local  body  ?— Yes. 

: 1 2411.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  suggest"  that  the  local 
body  has  a more,  difficult  undertaking? 

: (Mr.  Micks). — I Was  merely  suggesting  that  the  local 
body,  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  your 'inspector, 
would  fix  a day  for  going  through-  the  examination ; 
the  inspector  would  sit  with  them,  and  h'e  could -bring 
; back  .any  -report  that  he  wished  to  make,  and  that- 
such  ' procedure  would  leave  the  appointment  all 
' through  with  the  local  body? — No  pit- would  be  quite 
impossible,  believe  me,  to  work  on  that  basis;  It"  is 
the  Department  and'  -not  the  inspector  "Wh4  'hiiiSb 
approve  of  the  qualifications. 

172 
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June  5,  1006. 

Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


2412.  Supposing  they  had  not  the  right  to  do  it, 
could  it  not  be  worked  as  I say? — You  mean  the  De- 
partment have  not  the  right  to  do  it.  The  Department 
have  a right  to  lay  down  qualifications  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Grants. 

2413.  Supposing  they  had  no  such  right? — Then,  as 
a matter  of  expediency,  I can  imagine  nothing  better 
than  that  we,  who  are  experts  in  the  matter,  should 
offer  our  help  to  local  committees  as  long  as  they  were 
•willing  to  accept  it. 

2414.  And  they  are,  you  say,  most  willing  to  accept 
it? — Yes. 

2415.  (Chairman). — Have  your  inspectors  any 
general  instructions  as  to  what  they  are  to 
do  in  the  case  of  these  appointments ; is  it 
part  of  their  duty  to  attend  meetings? — It  has 
always  been  part  of  my  duty  as  senior  inspector,  and 
is  now  the  duty  of  the  senior  inspector  and  also  of  those 
in  charge  of  districts,  to  attend  meetings,  but  the 
appointment  is  usually  made  through  the  Department. 
Usually  there  is  a request  from  the  local  committee 
asking  that  an  inspector  shall  attend,  and  the  in- 
spector is  instructed  to  do  so. 

2416.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  Committee? — He 
is  not  a member,  and  can  only  attend  by  invitation. 

2417.  And  unless  they  wanted  his  advice  they  would 
not  ask  him  to  come  ? — His  advice  is  usually  asked  for. 

2418.  They  are  most  anxious  to  receive  it? — Yes. 

2419.  Then  that  practically  smooths  matters  between 
the  Department  and  the  Committee? — They  make  pos- 
sible a piece  of  work  that  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible without  the  close  touch  and  understanding  arrived 
at  in  conversation. 

2420.  What  stage  is  gone  through  before  the  Depart- 
ment take  the  seventy-two  candidates  that  would  be 
reduced  by  the  Department? — The  Committee  adver- 
tises, and  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  submits  the 
advertisement  to  the  Department.  We  don’t  want  that, 
but  they  find  it  a wise  thing  to  work  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

2421.  Then  you  don’t  follow  quite  strictly  Clause  D : 
"The  Committee  shall  furnish  full  particulars  of  the 
qualifications  and  experience  of  any  teacher  they  pro- 
pose to  engage.”  It  would  seem  that  it  was  not  until 
the  Committee  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  tho 
teacher  they  proposed  to  engage  that  the  matter  came 
before  the  Department  at  all? — Our. duty  towards  the 
Committee  is  not  to  dictate  to  them  who  they  shall 
employ,  but  to  assist  them  in  getting  the  best  man. 

2422.  You  give  them  general  assistance,  to  begin 
with? — Yes. 

2423.  As  this  is  framed,  it  seems  to  be  that  the 
Committee  should  first  of  ail  select  the  person  they  pro- 
pose to  engage,  that  the  matter  should  then 
come  before  the  Department,  and  that  they 
should  say  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
approve  of  the  appointment  of  that  person? — That 
is  the  way  in  a great  number  of  cases,  because  the 
assistant  teachers  must,  as  a rule,  be  local  teachers, 
and  they  choose  the  teacher,  and  submit  the  qualifica- 
tions to  the  Department. 

2424.  What  you  do  is  rather  outside  these  conditions  ? 
— Yes.  In  the  case  of  headmasters  we  say,  “You  ought 
to  get  the  best  man  you  can.”  I think  I may  say  that 
in  general  the  Committee’s  recommendations  are 
adopted. 

2425.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  there  been  a vacancy  for  a 
very  considerable  time  in  the  headmastership  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  Dublin  ? — There  is,  but  that  is  hardly 

ermane  to  this  part ; it  is  a central  institution.  I 
ave  already  described  the  Department’s  scheme  for 
day  secondary  schools.  When  this  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  Department  proceeded  to  frame  a revised 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Grant  in  schools  other  than  day  secondary  schools. 
This  scheme  was  fully  discussed,  although  the  form  of 
the  discussion  has,  as  I shall  explain,  led  to  adverse 
criticism.  The  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Treasury, 
who  were  asked  to  approve  of  it  in  place  of  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  for  1901.  The 
scheme,  _ however,  involved  far-reaching  developments, 
and  their  lordships  did  not  for  a long  time  see  their 
way  to  accept  the  Department’s  proposals.  They  have 
now  done  so,  and  these  regulations,  which  are  about 
to  be  published,  will  come  into  operation  in  the  coming 
session. _ They  are  to  be  issued  immediately.  The 
matter  is  so  important  that  I think  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  indicate^  in  the  briefest  possible  way  the 
main  elements  of  this  new  scheme.  I explained,  when 
first  I began  ray  evidence,  that  the  Science  and  Art 


Grants  in  Ireland  had  fallen  to  a very  small  amount,, 
indeed,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  Ireland,  should 
have  got  in  virtue  of  its  population.  No  fault  could.  b& 
found,  however,  except  that  the  regulations,  under 
which  these  grants  were  being  earned  were  unsuited  to! 
our  needs.  That  is  pretty  well  granted  there,  is  not. 
question  about  it ; in  fact,  the  Board  of  Education, 
afterwards  improved  their  regulations  very  mucjj 
They  aim  in  the  same  direction  as  those  which.  the-; 
Treasury  have  now  approved  for  Ireland.  This  scheme ! 
first  of  all,  lays  down  the  qualifications  for  entrance.’, 
that  is  to  say,  we  won’t  pay  on  a student  if  he  is  not. 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  technical  instruction. 
We  lay  down  what  those  qualifications  are,  but: 
for  those  who  have  not  those  qualifications — they  are 
high  qualifications — for  those  who  have  not  those  quali- 
fications we  arrange  a preparatory  year’s  course  that, 
students  who  are  not  prepared  for  specialised;, 
study  may  take — a preliminary  year’s  course,  in- 
volving the  teaching  of  English,  elementary  mathe- 
matics, elementary  science,  or  drawing.  Then  students, 
who  have  followed  that  course,  or  who  are  qualified  to. 
go  on  to  the  higher  subjects  without  passing  through, 
that  course,  may  join  one  of  a number  of  specialised, 
courses.  The  attempt  here  lias  been  to  group  subjects,, 
and  to  pay  for  subjects  correlated  in  groups.  The- 
method  of  payment  for  these  subjects  is  capitation  pay- 
ment per  attendance  hour,  various  rates  of  payment, 
are  set  out  for  different  subjects,  the  amount  varying, 
with  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  the  subject.  The  im- 
portant element  in  this,  however,  is  the  rate  of  incre- 
ment for  continued  attendance.  Thus,  above  twenty 
hours,  from  twenty-one  to  forty  hours,  we  pay  am 
increment  of  a penny  an  hour  ; from  forty-one  to  sixty.. 
an  increment  of  twopence  ; from  sixty-one  to  eighty, 
threepence  per  hour,  and  so  on  ; there  is  the  strongest 
possible  inducement  to  schools  to  retain,  by  any  means- 
possible,  their  students  for  a long  course.  All  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  technical  teaching  know  the 
evil  of  a student  joining  for  a few  weeks  and  falling, 
away ; every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  keep  students 
for  a longer  period,  especially  in  evening  classes.  The- 
amount  of  time  at  the  best  is  very  small ; we  attach- 
very  great  importance  to  this  proposal  for  an  increment 
for  continued  attendance.  These  rates,  also,  are  ap- 
plicable in  day  schools,  but-  the  payment  there  is  only 
at  half  the  rate.  We  have  also  a clause  providing  day 
schools  for  apprentices  and  those  engaged  in  business. 
Where  day  technical  or  commercial  schools  or  classes- 
are  conducted  by  properly  constituted  managers  with 
a view  to  improving  the  conditions  of  local  industry, 
whether  in  the  case  of  apprentices  or  foremen,  we  will- 
under  the  conditions  which  are  laid  down,  accept  such 
schools,  and  pay  three-fourths  of  the  certified  annual 
expenditure.  Schools  of  art  working  with  the- 
Department  may  work  under  a similar  scheme  ; that  is 
to  say,  they  may  receive  a grant  which  is  in  the  nature- 
of  a block  grant.  In  that  case  we  pay  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  tire  net  annual  expenditure.  There  is  also- 
provision  for  teachers’  classes  and  for  the  payment  of 
grants  in  training  colleges.  There  are  also  local  science1 
and  art  scholarships  and  local  exhibitions  ; and  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a certificate  on  the  satisfactory  completion1 
of  a course.  We  will  reserve  to  teachers  those  privileges: 
extended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington. 
That  is.  as  you  see,  a very  complicated  and  compre- 
hensive scheme,  providing  for  many  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  we  think  it  will  be  most  advantageous  for’ 
the  technical  schools.  The  schools  that  will  benefit  by 
these  schemes  are  the  urban  schools  undoubtedly;  ar 
large,  well-organised  school  is  the  one  that  would  profit- 
most  by  this,  but  a small  urban  school  can  also  profit- 

2426  (Chairman). — Has  this  scheme  been  pub- 
lished?— It  is  about  to  be  published. 

2427.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  recognise  that  it  is  a very 
important  document,  and  appears  to  be  one  that  will 
have  a very  wide  influence  for  good  on  all  schools  to- 
which  it  definitely  applies.  You  have  not  mentioned, 
however,  whether  the  implied  restriction  that  your 
grants  under  the  Vote  have  hitherto  laboured  under— 
a restriction  to  the  named  and  numbered  subjects  or 
science  and  art  in  the  old  directory  is  removed  ? — Thank 
you  very  much  for  reminding  me  of  what  was. a very 
serious  omission.  It  was  the  main  object  in  approach- 
ing the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  scheme  to  get  them 
to  extend  the  grants -very  far  beyond  the  subjects  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  are  no  subjects  I think  in  the  technical  school* 
at  the  present  time  working  under  the  Departments 
endowment  which  may  not  be  paid  upon  under  this 
scheme.  The  subjects  are — building  industries,  metaJ 
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industries,  textile  industries,  printing  and  process  in- 
dustries, furniture  industries,  leather  industries,  wood- 
work industries,  carriage  building  industries,  electrical 
industries,  chemical  industries,  agricultural  industries. 
If  an  industry  has  been  missed  out  there  we  don’t 
know  it. 

2428.  Next  year  you  are  prepared  to  pay  grants  upon 
technological  subjects  in  as  far  as  they  involve  instruc- 
tion in  principles  of  applied  science  and  art? — Cer- 
tainly ; that  is  only  one  group. 

2429.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  got 

away  from  the  old  restriction? — Wholly.  We  have 

group  A,  commercial  subjects ; group  B,  languages  ; a 
further  group,  mathematics ; a further  group,  higher 
commercial  subjects  ; science,  pure  and  applied  ; handi- 
crafts, domestic  science,  and  art  subjects.  I don’t 
know  of  any  subject  which  is  fit  to  be  taught  in  a 
technical  school  which  may  not  be  claimed  upon  under 
these  regulations. 

2430.  You  can  now  pay  upon  everything  that  the 
Board  of  Education  pay  upon  in  England  ? — That  is  so. 
Under  this  scheme  I know  of  no  disability  under  which 
we  labour. 


2431.  (Chairman). — This  scheme  has  been  approved 
of  by  the  Treasury? — Yes.  In  this  respect  we  are  with- 
out a grievance.  I think  I have  fairly  well  covered  the 
main  head,  No.  4.  I now  come  to  what  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  work 
of  my  branch — I mean  the  relation  of  its  work  to  in- 
dustrial progress.  I cannot  think  of  any  part  of  our 
work  which  has  engaged  more  anxious  thought  than 
this,  if  for  no.  other  ■ reason  than  because  the  progress 
of  our  work  in  the  domain  of  technical  instruction 
has  been  hampered  by  our  backward  industrial  con- 
dition, and  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  technical  instruc- 
tion is  limited  and  conditioned  by  the  progress  of 
industrial  development.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
criticisms  of  our  work  has  been  that  it  led  to  nowhere 
except,  perhaps,  to  America.  Now,  I am  not  going  to 
pretend  that  technical  education  alone  will  bring  about 
industrial  regeneration,  but  I venture  to  express  the 
strong  view  that  industrial  regeneration  cannot  take 
place  without  it.  Industrial  regeneration  under  the 
present  conditions  of  commercial  competition  cannot 
take  place  without  technical  education.  It  is  also  true 
that  people  emigrate  whether  they  have  received  techni- 
cal training  or  not ; and  it  is  probably  better  that  if 
they  must  emigrate  they  should  go  as  well  equipped 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  battle  of  life  as  those  of  other 
countries.  This,  however,  does  not  meet  the  argument 
that  we  should^  do  something  to  create  industries.  I 
may,  perhaps,  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  destroy  an  industry  than  to  create  it — that  an 
industry  must  grow,  and  that  the  stability  of  an  in- 
dustry is,  generally  speaking,  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  rate 
of  growth.  The  Department,  however,  needed  no 
urging  to  do  everything  that  was  possible  within  its 
powers  to  promote  industrial  development.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  the  Department  has  done 
nothing  for  industries.  I shall,  therefore,  state  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible  exactly  what  the  Department  has  done, 
v i_aS  own  branch  >s  concerned  ; what  principles 
it  has  been  working  on  ; and  how  far  its  work  has  been 
“e  powers  under  which  it  works.  Section 
49  (1)  of  the  Act  enables  the  local  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £ 
to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other 
mral  industries,  and  the  second  paragraph  makes  the 
rat®  ™i?ed  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1889 
and  1891  also  available  for  such  purposes.  Under  sec- 
tlon. (c)  part  of  the  Department’s  endowment  is 
available  for  technical  instruction,  and  the  expression, 
technical  instruction,”  is  defined  in  section  30  as  in- 
struction  in  the  principles  of  science  and  art  applicable 
o industries,  and  in  the  application  of  special  branches 
or  science  and  art  to  specific  industries  or  employments. 
« win  become  evident  as  I proceed  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  interpreted  these  powers  in  as  liberal  a sense 
ss  is  permissible.  When  the  Department  commenced 
us  work  there  were  already  in  existence  a number  of 
ome  industries.  Some  of  these  were  flourishing,  some 
languishing  ; they  nearly  all  needed  and  were  willing 
to  receive  assistance  and  advice.  County  and  urban 
schemes  of  technical  instruction  had- not  yet  been  pat 
ln^i°Pe5,at,on.’  for  some  tirae  necessarily  elapsed  before 
~ authorities  could  be  got  to  strike  a rate  and  com- 
insider  the  question  of  schemes  for  their 
ocaiifaes.  The  Department,  however,  at  once  decided 
likpl  SS»  m£  suitable  home  industries,  which  seemed 
t0  a,  o,™  employment.  They  accordingly  gave 
s nts,  and  these  grants  usually  took  the  form  of  the 


payment,  or  part  payment,  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  June  5,  1906, 
A very  general  rule  in  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  — 
crochet  and  lace-making  was  to  pay  17s. . 6 d.  per  week  ®eur8Q 
towards  the  salary  of  a teacher.  As  soon,  however,  Fletcher> 
as  local  schemes  of  technical  instruction  came  to  be  P'G'S’ 
framed  the  Department  sought  to  administer  such  aid 
through  the  local,  schemes,  and  to  this  end  empowered 
technical  instruction  committees  to  engage  county 
teachers.  Such  an  arrangement,  however,  did  not 
meet  many  cases  where,  perhaps,  the  teacher  was  a 
member  of  a religious  community.  They,  therefore, 
drafted  a capitation  scheme,  applicable  in  what  were 
termed  technical  schools  for  girls.  A copy  of  this 
scheme  is  before  you.  A grant  of  £2  is  given 
on  account  of  each  pupil  who  has  attended  at 
least  240  hours’  instruction  during  the  session  under 
an  approved  teacher.  One  important  proviso,  how- 
ever, was  that  instruction  in  domestic  economy  must 
be  given  for  a limited  time  to  each  of  the  pupils,  and 
county  committees  were  empowered  to  lend  the  services 
of  their,  itinerant  instructors  for  this  purpose.  Where 
instruction  in  drawing  was  given,  each  hour’s  instruc- 
tion in  this  subect  was  allowed  to  count  as  equivalent 
to  three  hours’  instruction  in  the  practice  of  the  industry 
for  a limited  number  of  hours.  A very  large  number 
of  the  rural  industries  have  worked  under  this  scheme, 
and  during  the  current  session  an  alteration  has  been 
made,  by  which  the  capitation  grant  has  been  raised 
to  £3  per  head  for  .the  first  ten  pupils.  I put  in  a 
statement  showing  the  industries  which  have  received 
aid  by  means  of  capitation  grants  under  local  schemes 
of  technical  instruction,  showing  the  subjects,  and 
showing  that  a total  of  nearly  £5,000  has  been  ex- 
pended in  this  manner.  (Appendix,  No.  XXVII.)- 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  these  in- 
dustries are  all  what  may  fairly  be  described 
as  cottage  or  home  industries.  They  may  be 
looked  upon  as  industries  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  and 
yield  supplemental  earnings  in  families  of  small  far- 
mers and  farm  labourers.  The  amount  earned  in  this 
way  is  very  considerable,  and,  I submit,  justify  all  the 
help  that  may  properly  be  given.  I do  not  propose  to 
quote  to  you  the  earnings  of  the  various  home  industries 
in  Ireland.  In  a statement  I have  before  me,  which  I 
do  not  hand  in,  I find  one,  Class  A,  earning  in  one 
year  £819  ; a second,  £509 ; -a  third,  £572 ; a fourth, 

£356  ; a fifth,  £380  ; and  very  many  others. 

2432.  What  counties  are  those  classes  in  ? — The  class 
earning  £819  is  in  the  County  Donegal,  the  one  earn- 
ing £510  is  in  Eermanagh,  the  third  one  is  in  the 
County  Cavan,  £356  is  in  the  County  Leitrim,  £380 
in  the  County  Donegal. 

2433.  (Mr. Micks). — Three  out  of  the  five  are  in  con- 
gested districts? — Not  necessarily  in  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

2434.  I mean  they  happen  to  be  congested  districts  ? 

—One  may  be,  the  others  are  not.  The  total  amount 
earned,  as  I have  said,  is  considerable,  but  I am  not 
clear  that  it  is  your  wish  that  any  statement  should 
be  handed  in  on  this  subject.  We  have  had  a number  of 
visitors  from  abroad,  full  of  "enthusiasm,  and  with  open, 
inquiring  minds.  We  also  have  to  consider  competition, 
not  always  fair,  from  other  countries,  and  often  ex- 
hibiting the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  I should  like 
here  to  state  one  of  the  results  of  my  experience  which, 

I believe,  is  of  some  importance  as  to  . the  limits  set 
to  the  operations  of  a home  industry.  When  one 
goes  outside  the  range  of  what  may  be  properly 
called  home  industries,  such  as  lace  and  crochet- 
making, and  goes  into  the  domain  of  industries; 
requiring  machinery,  such  as  weaving  and  hosiery, 
for  example,  one  finds  that  a small  industry 
cannot  go  much  farther  than  to  make  goods  for 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Directly  an  attempt 
is  made  to  secure  a wider  market,  and  to  deal  with 
large  wholesale  houses  it  is  found  necessary  to  adopt 
methods  which  would  place  these  industries 
under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  obtain  in 
factories;  indeed  such  an  industry  would  have  to  be- 
come a small  factory  industry.  The  direct  aid  which 
I have  already  referred  to  as  having  been  extended 
by  the  Department  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 
is  still  continued  in  the  case  of  a limited  number  of 
industries.  I ask  you,  however,  to  note  that  such  aid 
can  only  be  provided  from  what  we  call  savings.  In 
regard  to  this  direct  aid.  I have  spoken  here  of  the 
direct  aid  that  is  being  given  by  the  Department  to 
a number  of  classes.  I find  that  that  total  direct  aid 
amounted  to  £6,100  during  the  period  from  1st  April, 

1900,  to  31st  March,  1906,  that  is  the  total  amount  of 
direct  aid.  (Appendix  No.  XXVI.)  I have  also 
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!.  pointed  out  that  there  has  been  nearly  £5,000 
given  . in  aid  of  teaching  under  the  capita- 
tion system,  and  we  are  spending  now  under  county  and 
•urban  schemes,  not  as  a capitation  grant,  an  amount 
which,  this  year,  is  about  £2,000 ; that  is  in  addition. 
I shall  discuss  j ust  so  far  as  you  desire,  some  of  these 
institutions,  to  show  on  what  general  principles  the 
grant  is  administered. 

2435.  (Chairman). — Just  take  one  or  two  to  illustrate 
the  principle  1 — The  direct  aid  to  which  I have  already 
referred  as  having  been  expended  by  the  Department 
in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence  is  still  expended 
in  the  case  of  a limited  number  of  industries,  but  that 
must  be  provided  from  “ savings.”.  There  are  still  a few 
small  urban  centres  which  have  not  struck  a rate,  and 
are  not  yet  entitled  to  a contribution  from  the  De- 
partment; the  amount  saved  in  this  way  is  now 
£31,925.  If  they  did  strike  a rate  we  should  have  to 
pay  them  nearly  £2,000  that  we  now  take  for  other 
purposes.  I may  mention,  as  instances  of  these 
•centres,  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Dalkey,  Killiney, 
and  Ballybrack  ; they  are  almost  wholly  residential 
centres,  and  have  never  yet  seen  the  desirability  of 
striking  a.  rate,  and  until  they  strike  a rate  they  wilL 
not  receive  our  endowment. 

2436.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  an  annual  sum  that  is 
available? — I would  not  like  to  say  it  is  available,  but 
the  moment  they  strike  a rate  they  will  be  entitled 
to  this  money  annually.  At  the  present  time  all  the 
urban  centres  outstanding  altogether  would  only  be 
•entitled  to  £1,925;  it  is  out  of  that  money  that  we 
have  been  enabled  to  further  aid  industries. 

2437.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  will  eat  it  all  up  if  they 
-don’t  apply  1 — It  is  more  than  eaten  up. 

2438.  If  they  strike  a rate,  they  will  have  nothing 
•to  gain  ? — If  they  strike  a rate  we  shall  immediately 
pay  then,  but  not  for  the  past ; the  accumulation  is 
gone. 

2439.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  same  thing  does  not  apply 
to  the  money  which  has  not  gone  to  Dublin  in  the 
past? — No;  we  cannot  spend  that;  the  amount  that 
we  are  holding  for  Dublin  will  remain  to  its  credit. 
The  amount  allocated  to  county  boroughs  cannot  be 
spent  for  any  other  purpose.  I ought  to  say— I think 
I omitted  to  say — should  there  be  any  balance  left 
over  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  don’t  take  it  from 
local  committees. 

2440..  You  would  find  that  a little  difficult? — It 
was  a great  difficulty ; sometimes  a county  would  only 
spend  half  the  money  allocated  to  it.  If  we  took  the 
money  away,  .from  them,  then  there  was  a ten- 
dency to  spend  feverishly  anyhow,  because  if  they 
did  not  spend  it  they  would  lose  the  money.  I there- 
fore considered  it  was  far  better  to  put  a clause  in  the 
schemes,  which  I did  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, saying  that  any  unexpended  money  would  remain 
available  for  such  purpose  or  purposes  as  the  Commit- 
tee. with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  might  decide. 
.It  is  from  the  savings  in  respect  of  centres  yet  without 
schemes,  the  amount  that  is  retained  for  central  pur- 
poses out  of  the  endowment,  and  a grant  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Board,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  directly 
assist  certain  industries.  Where  a strong  case  has 
been  made  for  the  assistance  of  an  industry  the  Depart- 
ment has  usually,  after  full  inquiry,  admitted  its 
duty  to  aid  m the  technical  training  of  workers,  and 
I hand  in  as.  evidence  a list  of  such  directly  aided  in- 
dustries. (Appendix  No.  XXVI.)  It  wUl  be 
seen  that  we  have  expended,  up  to  the  end 
2,*,.  - a sum  of  over  • £6,000, 

• ms,  added  to  the  amount  administered  in  capitation 
grants  under  local  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
amounts  to  some  £11,000.  I will  take  one  or  two 
instances  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Department 
has  dealt  with  this  problem  in  regard  to  direct  aid, 
and  I cannot  do  better  than  take  as  one  case  that  which 
ywbe1?  raised  before  you;  I refer  to  the 
Kilkenny  .Woollen  Mills.  Put  briefly  what  has 
tn?Kennd  18faS  f°ll  oW?  ^^Presentations  were  made 
to  the  Department  early  last  year  in-  respect  of  a pro- 
jected  woollen  industry  in  Kilkenny.  Correspondence 

Uon  Cntm4  e Kllke™y  J,olnt  Technical  Instruc- 
tion  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a resolu- 
tion  That  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  be  requested  to  take  shares  in,  or  otherwise 
f581?*  ,tlle  woollen  factory  about  to  be 
^ Kilkenny.”  The  Department  were 
ar-G-  V^’  Unab,-e  t0  act  on  this  *<*olutioh 
but  recognising  the  genuineness  of  the  effort  thev 
expressed  a willingness  to  assist,  but  desired  to 
associate  the  local  authority  with  the  project.  'Afte? 


full  inquiry  we  agreed  .to  make  provision  in  the  m 
benny  county  scheme  of  technical  instruction 
refer  you  to  section  8 of  the.  scheme,-. to  be  f’onti  1 
page  278  of  the  Annual  Report  before  you.  ..  “ qzLM 

8 — Industrial  Scholarships  in  Weaving To  airi  l?8 

local  authority  in  developing  the  weaving  industry  • 
Kilkenny  the  Department  are  prepared - to  m'ak' 18 
special  grant  not  exceeding  £200  to  enable  the  Cm! 
committee  to  provide  for  the  training  of  selected 
and  girls  in  power  loom  weaving  and  aUiedproces^f 
the  money  is  to  be  utilised  in  paying  for  the  instr, 
tion  of,  and  in  providing  maintenance  allowance  1°' 
suitable  candidates  for  apprenticeships' while  thev  IOt 
receiving,,  instruction  under  a recognised  instn,^ 
in  an  approwd  factor,.  The 
qualifications  of  the  candidates,  the  method  of 
them,  the  amount  of  the  allowance  and  the  condition 
.under, .wjiich  they  may  be  awarded,  must  received 
written  approval  of  the  Department  before  the  liability 
is  incurred.”  This  took  place  as  soon  as  .the  factor? 
was  contemplated.  I think  there  is  a great  promise  nf 
success,  for  woollens  in  Ireland,  and  this . amount  was 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  providing  scholarships  • 
that  was  an  additional  sum  for  the  Department  over 
and  above  what  Kilkenny  was  entitled  tQ,  but  we  ore 
ferred  that  it  should  be  done  through  the  local  aiitho" 
nty,  and  with  the  special  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction,  hence  it  was  placed  in  this 
scheme. 

2441.  (Chairman). — This  was  within  your  powers  to 
help  technical  instruction  ?— It  was-  technical  instruc 
turn,  not  for  the  practice  of  a trade.  The 
took  the  form  of  scholarships,  paying-  for  the  main- 
tenance of  prospective  workers  at  Kilmacthomas  and 
Galway,  where  there  were  woollen  mills  already  in  exist- 
ence. All  this  took  place  before  the  mills  at  Kilkenny 
were  erected-  A sum  also  became  payable  to  the  in- 
structors in  these  factories.  These  scholarships  have 
been  held.  When  the  factory  was  approaching  com- 
pletion representations  were  made  by  the  manager  and 
many  others,  requesting  continued  aid  to  the  project. 
The  Department  received  such  representations 
sympathetically,  and  admitted  the  principle  that  they 
might  pay  for  the  technical  instruction  of  workers, 
even  though  that  instruction  were  carried  on  within 
the  walls  of  the  Kilkenny  mills.  Thev  wrote  to  the 
manager  of  the  Company  on  the  10th  April  last,  stating 
that  should  the  joint  committee  for  technical  instruc- 
tion appointed  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Urban 
District  Council  submit  proposals,-  having  for  their 
object  the  renewal  for  one  year  of  similar  aid  to  train 
school  workers,  the  Department  would,  after  full  ex- 
amination of  the  question,  be  prepared  to  give  their 
favourable  consideration.  This,  I need  not  say, 
would  involve  a further  special  grant  of  £200.  Follow- 
ing this,  however,  came  an  application  from 'the  Rev. 
Canon  Doyle  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the 
manager  and  nine  foremen  and'  skilled  artisans, 
amounting  to  £1,251,  and  also  for  the  payment  of 
6s.  per  week  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  mill 
during  their  period  of  training.  This  last  item 
works  out  to  £15  per  year,  and  if  payment  were  made 
on,  say,  forty  workers,  would  mean  £600 ; that  is  to 
say  a grant  of  approximately  £1,850  per  annum  was 
asked,  for  an  industry  with  a capital  of  £15,000,  which, 

I believe,  is  equivalent  to  a dividend  of  13- per  cent, 
.there  the  matter  stands,  and  I do  not  propose  to  pre- 
judice the  Department’s  decision  by  anything  I shall 
now  say,  but  I understand  that  the  woollen 
factory  m Galway,  where  a certain  number  of  these 
scholarships  were  held,  and  which  I believe  has  never 
received  a penny  from  public  funds,  is  paying  a 
dividend  of  7£  per  cent.  The  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment  is  clear ; we  admit  that  it  is  a-  right  thing  We 
should  devote  part  of  our  endowment  for  the  technical 
training  of  workers ; we  do  not  stand  on  too  academic 
a basis;  we  may  not  teach  the  practice  of-  an  industry, 
but  may  give  instruction  in  principles  underlying 
it.  Here  indeed  is  a fine  line,  I know,  but  wherehs 
in  a higher  developed  community  we-  mav  give  in- 
struction for  workers  of  a higher  grade,  we  feel  in 
Ireland  we  are  also  justified  in  giving  aid  for  workers 
so  long  as  it  is  genuine  technical  training ; beyond  that 
we  ha^e  clearly  no  power: 

^442.  . I don’t  know  whether  yon  are  going  to  give  ;a 
case  which  rather  struck  me — Athlone — because  I see  on 
that  the  principle  was  discussed  ?—=It-  does  not  quite 
bear  on  this,  perhaps,  but  I will  deal  withit)'it  is;a 
very  interesting  case.  .:  .,.•  -V. 

2443.  You  will  find  it  at  page  195.  Vol:  2 of  the 
Minutes  ?— When  the  technical  scheme  for  Athlon® 
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was  being  discussed  there  was  a very  strong  desire 
there  to  bring  it  as  closely  as  possible  into  touch  with 
industry;  we  were  entirely  in  sympathy  with  that 
view,  and  allowed  them  to  turn  their  attention  in  the 
direction  of  a wood-working  school,  and  there  exists 
there  now  a wood-working  school.  A skilled  carpenter 
and  joiner  was  employed,  a certain  amount  of  money 
was  contributed  from  local  sources  to  run  the 
school;  there  was  a capital  contribution  of  £500, 
and  the  Department  increased  its  contribution 
in  consequence  of  this.  A very  excellent  equip- 
ment was  got.  A number  of  small  houses  were 
knocked  into  one  large  room,  and  we  have  there 
a wood-working  school.  It  is  attended  by  young 
men,  and  those  have  supplied,  to  some  extent,  existing 
industries;  but  I cannot  say  that  the  efforts  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  the  local  technical  committee.  They 
wanted  an  industry,  and  one  that  would  yield  profit. 
I visited  the  committee  several  times,  and  we  discussed 
this  very  fully,  indeed  a number  of  proposals  were 
made;  one  involved  the  committee  forming  itself  into 
an  industrial  concern. 

2444.  (Mr.  Micks).— Into  a.  limited  liability  com- 
pany ?— Yes ; the  committee  itself ; that  could  not  be 
done';  there  was  then  a further  suggestion  to  hand 
over  the  school  and  the  contents  to  a company  to  run 
it  as  an  industry.  I was  present  at  that  meeting,  and 
theh  said  that  while  it  was  clearly,  in  my  view 
impossible,  we  would  take  advice.  We  took  advice^ 
and' as  you  might  have  anticipated,  there  was  no 
power  to  hand  over  a school  that  had  been  built  , out 
of  public  funds  to  a company.  There  the  matter 
stands ; the  difficulty  there  is  not  with  a definition  of 
trade  teaching,  but  that  the  technical  committee  are 
so  interested  in  industrial  developments  that  they 


want  to  hand  over  their  school  to  be  run  as  an  in- 

■ (Chairman). — Would  that  come  under  the  head- 

ing of  rural  industries  ” ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be 
quite  possible. 

„ u24t46;J  -^ould  like  to  read  0Iie  or  two  lines  of 
what  the  Vice-President  is  reported  to  have  said,  at 
page  197.  Similar  questions  had  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  other  schemes,  and  the  line  which  the  De- 
Pa“"?e"t.  had  taken  was  that  they  would  not  be 
justified  m aiding,  from  public  funds,  a large  indus- 
try that  would  directly  compete  with  other  industries 
ot  a similar  kind,  at  present  existing  in  a town.” 
You  mentioned,  in  the  Kilkenny  case,  that  it  might 
be  in  competition  with  another  industry  in  another 
part  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

I.!4!;  Would  yon  "J  «">  action  of  Ihs  Department 
is  limited  by  the  words,  “ Other  industries  of  a similar 
at,  P!'es.ent,  existing  in  a town  ” 1— It  is  un- 
doubtedly  limited  by  that,  but  we  have  never  had  from 
to  suggestion  that  it  was  possible,  legally, 

o ao.  n ■non  «!•  **■“  --1-  ’ lely  in 


- any  suggestion  mat  it  was  possible,  legal 

to  act  upon,  for  running  the  scheme  more  closely  ir 
connection  with  an  industry,  and  from  the  point  o- 
view  of  expediency  the  Vice-President’s  remark! 
there  °ecauSe  tkere  *s  already  a large  industry  dowi 

2448.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  statement  the  Chairmar 
has  read  does  not  exhaust  the  principles  on  which  thi 
Department  has  acted  ?— Even  in  aiding  existing 'teach 
mg  one  has  to  have  regard  to  circumstances. 

(Chaw man).  He  says,  “It  would  of  course  be  ad 
mitted  _ that  no  difficulty  arises  in  non-existing  oi 
lapsed  industries ; in  such  cases  assistance  from  publii 
lunds  might  be  given.” 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


June  fi,  1906. 

Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 
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TENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  6th,  1906. 

At  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Mtcks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary . 


Mr.  G.  Fletcher,  f.g.S.,  further  examined. 


_ 2449.  (Mr.  Fletcher). — Yesterday  I was  dealing  with 
Mr.  George  the  question  of  industries,  and  I think  I had  begun 

Fletcher,  to  give  illustrations  of  the  Department’s  methods  in 

P-G-8-  dealing  with  industrial  questions.  I think  I men- 

tioned the  case  of  Kilkenny,  and  what  the  De- 
partment had  already  done  there.  There  was  raised 
a question  with  regard  to  Galway  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Committee.  I think  I ought  to  point 
out  that  nothing  has  actually  been  done  in  Galway 
with  regard  to  the  marble  industry,  but  that  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Department  for  aid,  and  a good 
case  was  made  out.  The  Department,  however, 
pointed  out  that  they  had  no  funds  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  application  should  be  made,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  Galway  County.  Committee,  and 
the  Galway  County  Committee  passed  a very  strong 
resolution  approving  of  the  object,  and  recommending 
the  Department  to  give  substantial  aid.  The  Depart- 
ment also  approved,  but  pointed  out  to  the  Galway 
County  Committee  that  they  had  a considerable 
amount  of  accumulated  funds  that  had  been  allocated 
to  Galway  for  technical  instruction.  Subsequently 
the  Galway  County  Committee  voted  £200,  subject  to 
suds  conditions  as  the  Department  might  require. 
These  conditions,  therefore,  will  be  introduced  into  the 
scheme  for  the  coming  session. 

2450.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  they  get  the  £200  out  of 
the  joint  fund? — Out  of  the  accumulations  under  the 
joint  scheme.  Well,  sir,  I might  take  very  many 
examples  of  industries.  A large  number  have  been 
helped  both  directly  and  through  county  schemes,  and 

• we  always  take  the  line  that  such  sums  are  only  avail- 
able for  teaching  purposes,  and  it  really  is  not  very 
material  whether  the  money  goes  in  payment  or  part 
- payment  of  .the  salary  of  the  teacher,  or  whether 
it  goes  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  but  as  a matter 
. of  fact  we  very  much  prefer  the  latter  method. 

2451.  (Chairman). — But  as  to  the  teacher,  would 
you  consider  a person  who  was  actually  engaged  in 
the  industry  as  a foreman  to  be  a teacher  ? — Assuming 
he  was  properly  qualified,  we  would  recogniae  him  as  a 
teacher.  We  always  do  lay  down  the  condition  that 
there  must  be  a certain  definite  amount  of  teaching. 

2452.  You  pay  a portion  of  the  foreman’s  salary, 
but  it  will  be  salary  qua  teacher  and  not  qua  manager 
of  the  business? — Qua  teacher,  and  that  protected 
moreover  by  visits  of  the  inspectors.  We  make  it  an 
invariable  condition  that  the  industry  shall  be  sub- 

. ject  to  inspection  by  the  Department’s  inspector. 

2453.  Does  he  report  to  you  whether  or  not  the  fore- 
man is  carrying  out  his  duties  as  a teacher? — Quite 
so.  A considerable  amount  of  aid  has  been  given  to 
the  Wexford  straw  hat  industry.  Stimulated,  I be- 
lieve, by  the  part  the  Department  took  in  the  Cork  Ex- 
hibition, a number  of  persons  in  Wexford  sought  to  in- 
troduce the  making  of  straw  hats.  The  Department  gave 
assistance  in  the  direction  of  training,  and  that  in- 
dustry is  now,  I hope  firmly  established  in  the  town 
of  Wexford.  I am  not  going  to  multiply  instances, 
but  another  instance  which  is  of  interest  to  us  is  that 
of  the  shirt-making  industry  at  Mullah  awn,  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  Dundalk.  I think  the  movement 
.owes  its  inception  to  Father  Johnson,  who  took  a very 
great  interest  in  it,  and  urged  the  Department  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  industry. 

2454.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  form  does  the  aid  take 
in  this  case? — Payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
and  equipment. 

2455.  How  frequently  do  the  classes  meet? — They 


meet  every  day,  and  instruction  has  been  given  to- 
gether with  the  work.  Separate  hours  have  not  been 
set  aside. 

2456.  (Chairman). — Therefore  it  is  superintendence 
and  instruction  going  on  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

2457.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  make  it  a condition  that 
a certain  number  of  those  who  are  employed  must  be 
persons  who  are  learning? — The  great  point  is  that 
they  are  absolutely  new  to  the  work.  We  have 
accepted  the  principle,  that  with  a perfectly  new  in- 
dustry, which  is  severely  handicapped  by  the  want  of 
trained  workers,  it  is  our  business,  where  possible, 
within  our  powers,  and  within  our  funds,  to  aid  in 
the  training  of  those  workers,  so  that  the  industry 
shall  start  fairly. 

2458.  You  aid  in  the  training  of  the  workers  by 
superintending  the  actual  working,  and  explaining  to 
them  how  to  do  the  work  ? — That  is  so ; but  where  a 
worker  begins  an  industry  such  as  shirt-making— a 
girl  coming  raw  from  the  country  has  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine,  and  this  spoils  a good 
deal  of  work. 

2459.  Do  they  get  them  absolutely  raw,  or  would 
they  have  some  preliminary  teaching  before  they  set 
to  work  ? — Absolutely  raw.  This  is  a new  industry. 

2460.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  long  has  that  been  going 
on  ? — -Three  years. 

2461.  The  workers  who  joined  the  class  at  the  start 
are,  I presume,  now  expert? — They  are  now  expert. 

2462.  Are  they  still  receiving  any  assistance  from  the 
teacher  ? — I was  coming  to  that  in  the  history  of  the 
matter.  What  happened  in  this  case  was,  as  I 
said,  that  we  gave  aid  for  teaching,  but  the  teacher 
there  was  a forewoman. 

2463.  (Chairman). — In  this  sort  of  case  you  would 
not  have  a separate  teacher? — You  cannot  have  a 
teacher  of  a subject  like  that  except  an  expert  work- 
man or  expert  workwoman.  Aid  was  also  given  for 
equipment  for  teaching. 

2464.  (Mr.  Micks). — Sewing  machines?— Yes. 

After  some  time,  however,  notwithstanding  the  most 
satisfactory  local  efforts  in  this  direction,  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a market.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  compete  with  Belfast  and  Manchester  firms.  Then 
someone  was  found — perhaps  I ought  not  to  mention 
names,  in  connection  with  this — a manufacturer  who 
had  a market  already,  and  was  willing  to  take  over 
this  business.  He  has  done  so,  and  is  running  it,  I 
believe,  very  satisfactorily.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  find  fifty  or  sixty  girls  at  work  there 
to-day. 

2465.  Is  this  gentleman’s  head  place  of  business 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — It  is  at  Manchester. 
There  are  marked  advantages  in  getting  shirts  made 
in  Ireland.  The  work  is  cleaner.  He  finds  the  labour 
very  apt  and  cheaper,  and  is  willing  to  take  up  the 
venture. 

2466.  (Chairman). — As  soon  as  he  took  it  over  did 
your  connection  with  it  cease  ? — Not  wholly. 

2467.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — So  that  as  soon  as  the  workers 
really  became  trained  in  the  work  it  ceased  to  be  a 
school  ? — Absolutely. 

2468.  (Chairman). — And  I suppose  you  claim  that 
as  a justification  of  your  proceedings? — Quite. 

2469.  Yon  say,  “ We  have  trained  these  people  up 
to  the  point  at  which  they  have  established  the  business 
sufficiently  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a manufacturer 
to  take  it  over  ” ?— That  is  precisely  the  position.  Our 
relationship  has  not  been  with  the  person  who  toolc 
it  over,  but  with  the  Committee,  who  brought  the  in- 
dustry up  to  a certain  point. 
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2470.  How  long  a period  elapsed  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it  to  the  date  when  it  was  taken  over,  or 
when  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  taken  over  ? — 
Koughly  three  years. 

2471.  In  three  years,  would  you  say  that  under  your 
system,  you  set  this  industry  on  its  legs,  taught  the 
girls,  and  established  it  on  a sound  commercial  basis  ? 

2472.  So  much  so,  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  that  the  manufacturer  takes  it  over? — 
Quite  so. 

2473.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  he  take  it  over  with  a con- 
tinuation of  assistance  from  you  ? — No ; we  bring  it 
up  to  the  point  and  say,  “ Here  are  trained  workers, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  local  interest,”  and  it 
is  taken  over. 

2474.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  if  the  business 
has  gone  on  increasing? — It  has.  I was  there  a week 
or  two  ago,  and  the  place  is  full.  It  is  a very  inspiring 
sight,  right  out  in  the  country,  in  the  mountains. 

2475.  And  you  claim  that  as  a success? — Un- 
doubtedly; one  of  the  most  promising  things  I know 
of,  because  we  got  over  the  difficulty  here  that  occurs 
in  most  cases — that  of  finding  a permanent  market. 

2476.  (Mr.  Micks).—  On  what  conditions  did  you 
hand  it  over? — We  did  not  hand  it  over. 

2477.  On  what  conditions  did  the  local  committee 
hand  it  over? — I could  get  the  file  and  tell  you,  but 
it  is  hardly  a matter  that  concerns  us. 

2478.  Except,  of  course,  I suppose,  they  introduced 
some  safeguards? — They  have.  I can  tell  you  in  a 
few  minutes  by  getting  the  papers.  We  gave  them 
advice  in  this  matter.  There  were  certain  things 
binding  on  the  gentlemen  who  took  it  over  with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a certain  number  of  machines. 

2479.  Did  he  buy  these  sewing-machines  from  you? 
— They  were  not  ours. 

2480.  I thought  you  provided  the  equipments  ? — In 
the  first  place  we  aided  it,  and  there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  local  aid  too,  and  even  now.  By  the  way, 
let  me  make  a correction;  we  are  paying  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  for  one  year. 

2481.  (Chairman). — Who  were  the  people  who  were 
actually  entitled  to  take  the  profits,  if  there  were  any, 
before  the  transfer  ? — -The  local  society ; it  was  co- 
operative. 

2482.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  during  those  years,  when 
the  business  was  carried  on  locally  by,  and  for  local 
people,  it  would  practically  have  two  functions,  one 
side  as  a school — and  that  is  the  side  you  aid — and 
the  other  side  as  an  incipient  industry,  which  was 
managed  by  the  local  committee,  with  which  you  had 
no  further  concern,  except  knowing  that  it  was  going 
on  and  was  likely  to  afford  a proper  field  for  the 
work  for  which  you  were  training  workors.  The  com- 
mercial part  was  under  this  local  committee? — That 
was  so,  but  with  the  view  to  ascertaining  that  the  in- 
struction is  sound  and  properly  directed,  and  not 
likely  to  be  wasted  through  a thing  falling  through, 
we  only  concern  ourselves  with  the  industry  to  see 
whether  it  is  suitable  or  promising,  because  we  have 
quite  a number  of  cases  naturally  in  Ireland  where 
there  is  an  attempt  perhaps  to  start  a lace-making 
school,  and  they  ask  for  grants  under  our  schemes,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  interest  or  control  behind  them 
and  they  may  fall  away  again.  We  found  it  absolutely 
essential  that  we  should  ascertain  whether  the  indus- 
try is  likely  to  prosper.  We  can  say  of  most  other 
forms  of  instruction  that  they  will  be  valuable  to 
persons  at  some  time  or  another,  but  with  regard  to 
specialised  instruction,  it  is  not  of  much  value,  unless 
an  industry  is  continued,  and  continued  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

2483.  Now  you  are  paying  a teacher  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  underlying  shirt-making — that 
is,  the  management  of  machines  ? — Yes ; you  may  say 
so ; and  there  is  a provision  made  for  a continuing 
increase  in  the  number  of  workers. 

2484.  Implying  that  there  are  a certain  number  at 
present  under  training? — Yes ; we  follow  the  same 
principle  in  our  capitation  scheme  by  only  allowing 
instruction  on  account  of  the  same  student  for  one 
year,  and  not  allowing  them  to  continue  the  instruc- 
tion beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  instruction. 

2485.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  went  to  Manchester 
did  you  make  inquiries  on  this  side  of  the  water  for 
persons  to  take  it  up  ? — Yes ; but  although  we  aided 
them  as  much  as  possible,  this  relationship  is  one  be- 
tween the  local  committee  and  the  person  who  is  taking 
it  over. 

2486.  Was  it  the  local  committee  who  found  the 
Manchester  merchant  or  the  Department  ? — Oh.  the 


Committee.  We  gave  them  aid  throughout ; and  I do  6,  1906. 

know  that  very  serious  attempts  were  made  on  this 

side  by  the  Committee  to  find  parties  to  take  it  over.  KietclfeT86 

2487.  Where  did  they  try  ? — Belfast  is  the  only  place,  f.q.s. 
and  Deny.  Might  I say  a word  here  in  regard  to 

the  introduction  of  new  industries,  because  from  time 
to  time  very  strong  representations  have  been  made  to 
us  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  industries  which 
might  seem  likely  to  succeed  here.  I am  thinking  of 
such  industries  as  straw  plait,  which  would  seem  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  Ireland. 

2488.  You  said  Derry  just  now.  You  said  first 
Belfast  was  the  only  place;  why  did  you  add  Derry? — 

I don’t  think  it  is  right  to  press  me  on  the  relationship 
between  the  Committee  and  the  persons  who  took  up 
the  offer. 


2489.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  first  said  inquiries 
were  made  in  Belfast,  and  then  you  added  Derry. 
What  inquiries  were  made  in  Derry,  and  from  whom  ? 
— Mr.  Chairman,  these  inquiries  were  made,  not  by 
me,  but  by  the  local  committee,  who  manage  the  indus- 

2490.  (Chairman). — So  I understand? — And  al- 
though I think  if  I was  to  have  the  file  before  me  I 
could  give  you  much  fuller  information  than  I have 
done,  and  tell  you  precisely,  yet  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  in  full  what  were  the  inquiries  made.  It  is  not  in 
my  memory. 

2491.  (Mr.  Micks). — I don’t,  of  course,  want  any 
more  if  it  is  not  in  your  memory,  but  you  said  Derry  ? 
—I  cannot  tell  you,  because  the  thing  is  wrapped  up 
with  the  previous  industry  in  Dundalk.  The  Dundalk 
industry  failed.  That  was  shirt-making,  and  it  was 
worked  on  a larger  and  more  complete- system.  In 
the  first  place  the  Mullabawn  industry  was  connected 
with  the  Dundalk  industry,  and  when  Dundalk  failed 
Mullabawn  was  left  stranded. 

(Chairman). — I don’t  think  Mr.  Micks  wishes  to 
press  it.  ' 

2492.  (Mr.  Micks). — Not  in  the  least  if  you  say  you 
don’t  remember  it? — What  I am  anxious  to  do  is 
to  give  this  Committee  as  much  information  as  I can; 
but  I know  in  connection  with  the  Dundalk  industry 
a very  large  number  of  inquiries  were  made  in  Bel- 
fast and  in  Derry,  and  I know  that  from  members  of  the 
Committee  who  told  me. 

2493.  (Chairman). — I think  we  all  agree  that  this 
has  gone  far  enough  now  ? — I mention  Mullabawn  as 
an  instance  of  an  industry  that  we  hope  is  firmly 
established  and  capable  of  extension.  I was  referring 
to  new  industries.  We  have  attempted,  first  of  all, 
to  find  what  chance  of  success  there  may  be  for  new 
industries,  suitable  for  rural  districts.  A summer  or 
two  ago,  by  the  instruction  of  the  Department,  I made  a 
number  of  inquiries  on  the  Continent  in  centres  which 
are  the  home  of  this  industry  of  straw  plaiting.  I 
mention  this  case  of  straw  plait  especially  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  very  suitable  for  introduction. 
I visited  a number  of  centres  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
found  it  a general  home  of  the  industry.  One  may 
see  the  women  walking  about  there  plaiting  straw 
during  the  day.  I found  they  get  for  such  labour 
twopence  or  threepence  a day  ; and  even  so,  they  were 
being  displaced  by  Chinese  plait,  which  is  being 
introduced  through  Luton.  In  face  of  difficulties 
like  that  we  did  not  take  any  steps  to  introduce  it 
into  Ireland. 

2494.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  do  the  Luton  women 
manage  to  make  a living  by  it? — I think  the  straw- 
plaiting  industry  is  declining  there.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  Chinese  plait,  except  in  certain  forms,  is 
tending  to  displace  it.  During  the  meetings  of  the 
Galway  County  Committee  a very  strong  desire  was 
expressed  to  introduce  the  industry,  particularly  into 
Connemara.  We  were  quite  willing  to  consider  any- 
thing that  might  be  proposed.  After  a time  it  was 
proposed  to  start  an  industry  that  has  existed  in 
Ireland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin — 
the  manufacture  of  straw  envelopes  for  bottles.  They 
wished  to  devote  some  of  their  money  to  this,  and 
thought  it  was  quite  suitable,  as  a rural  industry,  for 
Connemara.  We  made  full  inquiries  from  our  consuls 
abroad,  at  Oporto  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  these 
reports,  which,  on  analysis,  show,  that  in  a large 
measure,  this  has  ceased  to  be  a home  industry. 
Machines  are  now  being  bought  for  £25  which  will 
supply  a very  large  area  indeed.  What  we  found 
was,  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  to  introduce  this 
industry  now  as  a home  industry  ; that  since  these 
and  similar  industries  have  left  Ireland  a change  has 
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taken  place,  and  the  industries  -which  were' previously 
home  industries  have  now  become  factory  industries. 
I mention  this  because  I am  sure  that  there  is  some 
amount  of  irritation  that  we  don’t  readily  allow  an 
industry  like  that  to  be  included  under  a county 
scheme;  but  unless  there  is  a fair  chance  that  such 
an  industry  will  prove  remunerative  we  believe  that 
it  would  be  a very  great  evil  to  allow  them  to  start 
it  under  conditions  which-  wider  knowledge  show 
cannot  lead  to  success.  These  remarks  apply  in  part 
to  such  an  industry  as  hand-loom  weaving.  It  is  still 
a successful  industry  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  Donegal,  and  the  goods  produced  are  widely 
known,  but  the  market  is  a narrow  one,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  the  power  loom  can  compete  with  it  on  favour- 
able terms.  We  made  attempts  to  encourage  this  in- 
dustry in  Leitrim.  We  employed,  for  some  time,  an 
expert,  trained  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  who 
went  round  as  an  itinerant  teacher,  working  under  the 
county  committee,  giving  instruction  and  advice  re- 
specting dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving.  More- 
over, an  experiment  was  made  at  Ahoghill  and  Port- 
glenone.  A number  of  disused  linen  looms  -were  altered 
for  the  production  of  woollens.  It  is  a very  poor  dis- 
trict, and  since  the  manufacture  of  linen  has  become 
a factory  industry  thousands  of  disused  linen  looms 
are  to  be  found  in  the  houses.  The  looms  were 
altered  and  employment  was  found  for  these  poor 
people ; I cannot  say  at  remunerative-  rates,  for 
the  difficulty  of  competition  with  the  power  looms 
comes  in.  I don’t  think  we  can  make  anything  in 
woollens  oh  the  hand-loom  now  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced on  the  power  looms.  Power  looms,  I regret 
to  say,  are  making  great  quantities  of  “home-spun” 
woollens.  What  I am  driving  at  is  this  : I myself 
regard  such  aii  industry  as  being  in  such  a condition 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  go  under  before  the  power 
loom  industry.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  naturally 
it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  they  can  produce 
at  a far  greater  rate.  I should  like  to  make  one  modi- 
fication here.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  find  some 
solution  intermediate  between  the  hand-loom  and  the 
large  factory.  I should  like  to  mention  this  fact.  A 
year  or  two  ago  I was  in  Lyons.  The  history  of  the 
silk  industry  in  Lyons  is  important  as  bearing  upon 
this  problem  ; we  have,  as  elsewhere,  the  decline  of 
the  hand-loom  weaver,  and  only  one  small  corner  of 
the  city  was  left  to  him,  where  there  were  still  a few 
men  left  weaving,  with  the  hand-loom,  the  very  finest 
products,  all  the  other  fabrics  having  been  taken  by 
the  power  loom  ; and  in  the  course  of  time  even  these 
finest  materials  could  be  woven  on  the  power  loom. 
Well,  these  men  still  clung  to  their  industry  in  tene- 
ment houses.  Their  sons  were  not  brought  up  to  the 
industry  however,  and  the  hand-loom  was  threatened 
with  total  extinction,  but  it  was  saved.  The  Rhone 
had  been  canalised  ; electric  power  was  cheap,  and 
electro-motors  were  devised  to  work  a group  of  looms 
m houses  and  you  had  a return  to  a condition  of 
wo,lk  wuch  the  workers  worked  in  their  own  homes. 

2495.  (Chairman).— Were  the  old  looms  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  electrical  power  ? — I have  seen  a 
number  of  looms  driven  direct  by  electro-motors  fixed 
on  the  looms.  This  has  some  bearing  on  small  fac- 
tory industries  in  Ireland.  We  have  not  very  much 
water  power  in  Ireland,  but  we  are  not  using  that 
which  we  have,  and  I believe  it  is  quite  possible  in 
certain  centres,  by  a cheap  distribution  of  electric 
power^  to  find  something  intermediate  between  a home 
industry  and  a large  factory,  which  does  not  readily 
find  a congenial  home  in  Ireland. 

2496.  Has  that  idea  taken  a practical  shape? — Not 

as  yet..  r 

, 2497_.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Have  you  studied  in  what  dis- 
tricts it  might  be  possible  to  try  experiments  in  that 
midway  institution? — Yes.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bann  would  be  a good  nlace 

2498.  What  is  the  chief  site  of  the  home  spinning 
industry  ?— Donegal.  6 

24".  What  part  of  Donegal  is  it  chiefly  in?— It  is 
scattered,  I think,  all  over  Donegal. 

2500.  Are  you  aware  it  is  only  in  a few  parishes  ?— 
They  are  congested,  and  we  are  not  working  there. 

2°°f-  , ,18,  not  a11  over  Donegal  ? — Yes ; there  is  a 
good  deal  of  home-spinning. 

2502.  Where  have  you  seen  home-weaving  ?— I know 

.that  scattered  in  the  homes  all  over  Ireland  there  is 
a good  deal  of  home-spinning.  • ■ 

2503.  Are  you  under'  the  impression  that  weaving 
-general.an  over  the  County  Donegal'?— No t am 


250C  I thought  you  said  so  just  liow  ? — No.  * 

2505.  Well,  what  did  you  say  ? — I said  such  hand 

loom  weaving  as  there  was  was  mainly  in  the  Oountv 
Donegal.  ^ 

2506.  But  in  what  parts  ? — I don’t  know.  I cannot 

give  particulars,  but  I believe  they  are  mainly  the 
congested  districts.  I think  that  is  aU  I have  to  sav 
on  that  head  except  this,  that  the  Departmet  has  in 
addition  to  direct  work,  undertaken  the  continuing 
of  giving  expert  advice  to  the  various  industries  em- 
ploying, where  necessary,  experts  to  visit  and  report 
upon  the  various  industries.  I see  that  I have  a note 
on  the  question  of  a commercial  bureau.  ‘ < 

2507.  Are  you  leaving  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  Department  and  industries? — I am  leav- 
ing that  now. 

2508.  Before  you  leave  it,  has  it  been  put  forward 
by  the  Department  that  the  restriction  in  the  Act  of 
1899  hinders  the  development  of  industries  in  Ireland  ? 
— No". 

2509.  I think  you  will  find  that  it  has? — Well  if 
you  will  kindly  tell  me  where. 

2510.  I think  your  Department  did  make  very  strenuous 
efforts  in  1904  to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  law  that 
would  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  regards  in- 
dustries as  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  in;  were 
you  aware. of  that? — At  that  time  I was  senior  in- 
spector. 

2511.  In  1904;  when  were  you  appointed  assistant 
secretary? — On  August  1st,  1904. 

2512.  You  were  inspector  in  1904  ?— Chief  Inspector. 

2513.  Well,  at  all  events  your  Department  in  1904 
thought  that  the  restrictions  in  the  Act  of  1899  were 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  developing  Irish  indus- 
tries, and  asked  the  Government  to  remove  those  re- 
strictions. The  restrictions  were  in  the  30th  section : 
technical  instruction  shall  mean,  “Instruction  in' the 
principles  of  science  and  art,  applicable  to  industries, 
and  in  the  application  of  special  branches  of  science 
and  art  to.  specific  industries  or  employments.  It 
shall  not  include  instruction  given  in  element.ary 
schools  or  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  in- 
dustry or  employment,  but  save,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
include  instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art 
with  respect  to  which  grants  are,  for  the  time  being, 
made  by  the  Department,  &c.”  ; are  you  also  familiar 
with  the  corresponding  section  in  the  English  Act  of 
1902  ? — I believe  no  such  restriction  exists  in  England. 

2514.  The  Act  of  1889  was  repealed  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned  by  the  Act  of  1902,  and  this  section  is 
put  in  which  takes  the  place  of  the  definition : “ The 
local  educational  authority  shall  consider  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  their  area,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem 
to  them  desirable  after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Education  to  supply  all  aid,  and  to  supply  all  educa- 
tion other  than  elementary  to  promote  the  general  co- 
ordination.” That  was  extended -to  London  in  .1903. 
As  regards  your  own  personal  opinion,  do  you  think 
the  repeal  of  the  limitations  as  to  teaching  the  prac- 
tice of  any  trade,  industry,  or  employment  in  the  Act 
of  1899  would  be  of  any  advantage  as  regards  the 
development  of  industrial  efiorts  in  Ireland  ?— No.  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  liberal  meaning  with  which  we 
have  interpreted  this  that  an  extension  of  the  power 
at  the  moment  would  not  add  anything  to  us  that  we 
have  not  got. 

2515.  You  don’t  think  the  abolition  of  the  limita- 
tion would  have  any  beneficial  effect  ? — I think  it  is 
probable,  if  further  funds  were  available,  we  might 
feel  that  restriction.  At  the  present  moment,  however, 
we  find  that  we  could  spend,  and  more  than  spend, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  funds  on  technical  instruc- 
tion, properly  so  called,  and  we  don’t  feel  this  restric- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
stood  in  our  way.  Under  another  part  of  the  Act  we 
can  go  much  further  in  the  encouragement  of  home 
industries  and  rural  industries.  If  we  were  able  to 
aid  a factory  industry  absolutely  without  any  restric- 

^ am  :no^  clear,  in  the  present  state  of 

things,  that  it  would  not  throw  an  enormous  difficulty 
in  the  way. 

2516.  Therefore,  do  you  think,  as  matters,  .are  at 
present,  the  abolition  of  the  limitations  would  not 
■have  a beneficial  effect?— At  the  moment  it  would  not. 

2517.  Would  it  at  the  moment  have  an  injurious 
effect  ? — It  "would  simply  mean  then  that  instruction 
might  mean  anything. 
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2518.  What  is  the  law  in  England — the  teaching  of 
anything  useful  to  -any  person  ?— Even  so  ; a great  deal 
is  left  to  the  common  sense  of  administrators,  and  that 
power  that  is  given,  apparently  without  restriction,  is 
nevertheless  restricted  by  what  restricts  us  all — that 
is,  funds.  If  this  additional  power  were  given  to  us 
at  the  moment  I don’t  quite  see  what  use  we  could 
make  of  it.  Administering  the  money  that  we  have, 
we  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  administering  it  well 
within  the  terms  of  that  definition. 

2519.  Then  you  really  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
change  in  the  law! — I would  be  in  favour  of  any  change 
auch  as  would  help  us  to  make  a removal  of  that  word 
“rural”  in  the  other  section.  I think  if  you  remove 
this  definition  then  you  have  got  no  definition  whatever 
of  instruction.  It  may  be  anything. 

2520.  That  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  England? — Very 
well.  I understand  that  there  is  really  no  restriction  other 
than  that  which  the  local  bodies  choose  to  make,  which, 
by  the  way,  I believe  they  do  make,  owing  to  .the  same 
question  of  want  of  funds. 

2521.  Would  the  assimilation  of  the  English  law  and 
the  Irish  law  have  an  injurious  effect?— I don’t  know 
that  it  would  have  any  effect  at  the  moment  at  all, 
whatever  the  future  may  contain.  I don’t  think  if  that 
restriction  was  removed  it  would  confer  a benefit.  I 
cannot  think  of  a case  where  we  desired  to  go  further 
and  have  been  prevented  by  restriction.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  at  times  useful. 

2522.  Is  your  opinion,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  law  as  it  is  ?— Certainly ; unless  other 
changes  are  made.  I mean  that  with  the  present 
state  of  our  funds  there  is  no  advantage  to  us  in  re- 
moving that  restriction. 

2523.  If  you  get  more  funds  would  you  wish  that 
restriction  removed? — I would  not  alter  that;  still — 
I am  expressing  my  personal  view — I would  wish  to 
remove  the  restriction  with  regard  to  “rural.” 

2524  Would  not  that  cover  everything  if  you  re- 
moved the  word  “rural"? — Well,  it  would. 

2525.  It  would  virtually  mean  the  practice  of  any 
trade  ? — I think  not ; because  you  are  distinguishing 
between  aid  to  an  industry  qua  aid,  and  instruction. 

2526.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  not  rather  important  that 
you  would  bring  in  the  aid  to  an  industry  if  taken 
under  section  16  (1)  ( g ) only  where  possible  from  sur- 
plus after  other  purposes  of  the  Act  had  been  served,  in- 
cluding instruction  1 — I don’t  mean  that.  What  I mean 
is  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  aid  industries  other  than  by 
means  of  technical  instruction  it  would  be  better  to 
aid  it  frankly,  and  not  call  it  instruction.  Let  it  be 
quite  clear,  if  it  is  a question  of  an  industrial  subsidy. 

I regard  that  section  as  being  distinct  from  the  teach- 
ing. Let  us  understand  what  we  are  really  teaching. 
In  other  words.  I want  to  save  technical  instruction. 

2527.  You  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  what  is  what? 
— Exactly. 

2528.  So  much  money  is  spent  on  technical  instruc- 

tion, and  that  other  money  is  spent  on  aiding  in- 
dustries otherwise  than  by  instruction? — Quite.  I 

think  it  is  very  undesirable  that  we  should  alter  the 
definition  of  technical  instruction  in  such  a way  that 
we  should  aid  an  industry,  and  profess  it  is  being  done 
for  education,  when  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  education. 

2529.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  Act  was  construed  strictly 
would  not  that  hinder  the  experiment  you  con- 
ducted at  Mullabawn? — It  would.  I take  it  the 
question  is  whether,-  if  we  interpret  in  a particular 
way,  it  would  not  hinder  what  we  have  been  doing. 
Unquestionably,  if  we  did  interpret  strictly  ; but 
I hold  strongly  we  have  been  justified  throughout  in 
our  interpretation.  That  interpretation  has  been  a 
liberal  one— as  liberal  as  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
In  order  to  teach  the  application  of  science  and  art  to 
various  industries  we  have  to  do  it  in  many  ways 
through  a practical  channel,  and  we  have  done  that 
quite  freely. 

2530.  . What  purpose  do  you  think  these  words  serve- 
forbidding  the  “ teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or 
industry  or  employment”? — I will  give  you  a case  in 
point.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Kilkenny.  Suppose  those  words  were  not  there,  I 
think  it  would  he  quite  open  to  make  a grant  oh  account' 
of  every  worker  in  the  mill  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  whether  they  were  receiving  instruction  or  not 

,?531.  (Chairman).  — Surely  the  broad  line  is  clear, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to'  particular  cases. 
*?W;is  a distinct  difference  between  teaching  and  sub- 
sidising1' -an  industry ?-- Quite. 


2532.  And  there  may  be  a very  difficult  question  in 
a,  particular  case  as  to  which  side  of  the  line,  that  par- 
ticular thing  falls  on ; and  you  claim  for  the  Depart- 
ment that  you  have  interpreted  that  liberally,  so  as  to 
draw  the  line  at  that  point,  which  admits  of  a great 
deal  under  the  name  of  teaching  which  from  another 
point  of  view  might  be  regarded  as  subsidising  an  in- 
dustry ? — Quite  ; and  I believe  it  is  useful  to  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  the  line. 

2533.,  (Mr.  Micks). — I. have  asked  you  what  purpose 
these  words  serve,  and  your  answer  is  that  they  enable 
you  to  draw  the  line  ? — They  enable  us  to  assist  train- 
ing with  this  money  that  might  be  otherwise  a bonus 
to  the  .industry.  It  enables  us  to  secure  that  it  is 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  teaching. 

2334.  It  enables  you  to  say  that  " If  we  give  you  so 
much  a head  for  learners  you  would  not  have  any  power 
to  see  that  they  were  instructed  ” ? — We  would  other- 
wise have,  at  all  events,  no  word  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  instruction,  no  jurisdiction  as  .to  the  character  of 
the  instruction. 

2535.  Except  that  you  would  make  your  grant  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  ?— Well,  these  are  the  con- 
ditions. Do  you  mean  to  say  we  could  make  them  for 
ourselves  1 

2536.  Yes  ; with  the  other  people  you  could  • say, 
“We  will  give  you  so  much  for  each  learner  provided 
you  satisfy  us  on  such  matters ’’?— Here  the  condition 
is  made  for  us. 

2537.  You  prefer  to  keep  that  in  although  it  is  out 
m England  ?— As  things  are  at  present  with,  our  funds, 
no  inconvenience  is  experienced  with  regard  to  the 
definition,  having  regard  to  our  funds  and  our  method 
of  -interpreting  it. 

2538.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  as  to  this  point,  the  restrictions  being 
out  in  England.  You  have  had  some  experience  of  work 
in  England? — Yes.  I had  been  an  electrical  engineer 
in  England  for  some  time,  and  closely  connected  with 
commercial  work. 


June  5,  1906. 
Mr.  George  i 
Fletcher,  - - 


2539.  And  you  know  the  conditions  under  which  edu- 
cation is  carried  on  in  England  ?— Yes. 

2540.  The  Act  of  1902  placed  under  the  county 
authorities  certain  funds  to  be  spent  upon  higher  edu- 
cation. It  did  other  things  ; but  one  section  of  the 
Act  gave  them  certain  funds,  which  made  them  liable 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  higher  education,  each  in 
its  own  area.  The  application  of  these  funds  is  re- 
stricted by  the  fact  that  their  scheme  of  application 
has  to  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  duties  which  are  laid  upon  the 
County  Councils  include  maintenance , of  secondary 
schools,  training  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  including 
former  pupil  teachers.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not 
those  which  are  first  charges  leave  any  very  considerable 
balance  available  for  the  County  Councils  to  take  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  they  should  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  practice  of  industries? — In  answering  that,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  my  experience  that  after  the  local 
authorities  in  England  have  discharged  those  main 
duties — what  they  regard  as  their  main  duties — there 
is  very  little  left  for  indulging  the  further  powers  that 
I am  sure  they  have  under  the  Act.  I am  also  fully 
aware  that  we  have  gone  very  much  further  in  Ireland 
with  our  restricted  powers  than  they  have  in  England 
with  their  wider  powers.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
same  encouragement  given  to  rural  and  other  industries 
in  England  with  their  wider  powers. 

2541.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  speaking  of  powers  with, 
.regard  to  agricultural  and  rural  industries? — Yes. 

2542.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  aware  that  in  very 
many  counties  the  net  result  of  the  1902  Act  in  England 
had  been  to  reduce  very  considerably  the  amount  of 
money  - which  the  country  has  spent  upon  technical 
education  1 — I am  aware,  but  not  at  first  hand.  I am 
aware  through  many  channels — the  reports  of  local 
authorities,  and  published  matter.  I am  aware  that 
was  so,,  and  it  was  due  largely  to  the  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing that. took  place  in  England  in  favour  of  encouraging 
secondaiy  education  further. 

2543.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  will  find  on  inquiry 
that  a good  many  counties  while  still  as  desirous  as 
ever  of  spending  money  on  technical  instruction  find 
they  have  not  got  it  ?— Precisely. 

2544.  Therefore,  so  far  the  laxity  of  the  expression  in 
the  English  Act  has  not  worked  so  as  to  extend  the 
application  of  funds  in  this  direction? — That  is  so. 

■ 2545.  That  accords  with,  your  view  ? — Absolutely. 

X 2 
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June  6,  1906.  2546.  Suppose  that  county  authorities  in  England 

Mr.  Qeoree  aPP^e  *UIK*s  available  for  expenditure  in  connection 

Fletcher  industrial  education,  from  your  familiarity  with 

v-b-b.  * the  conditions  of  industries  in  England,  do  you  think 
they  would  receive  much  encouragement  from  the  rate- 
payers if  they  were  to  establish  a system  of  aid  for  the 
maintenance  of  industries? — Oh,  of  course,  I don’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  English  feeling  is  absolutely 
against  any  such  thing.  The  subsidising  of  industries 
would  receive  small  encouragement  in  any  part  of 
England. 

2547.  Therefore,  whatever  is  to  be  said  about  Eng- 
land your  view  is  that  the  case  of  England  is  different 
from  that  of  Ireland  in  so  very  many  respects  that  the 
experience  of  England,  whether  under  the  powers  of  the 
Act  or  in  the  application  and  working  of  the  Act  by 
the  local  authorities,  does  not  help  us  very  much  in 
considering  what  are  the  needs  of  Ireland? — The  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  the  English  local  authorities  in  the 
removal  of  these  restrictions  does  not  alter  the  con- 
ditions in  the  slightest,  because  the  English  local 
authorities  are  concerned  with  education,  and  not  con- 
cerned with  the  encouragement  of  industries,  except 
through  the  medium  of  education,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  danger.  I find  myself  unable  to  draw  a lesson 
from  the  .withdrawal  of  the  restrictions  in  England. 

2548.  (Chairman). — The  question  really  could  not 
arise  in  England  ? — It  could  not  arise  ; and  I should 
bs  moved  very  strongly  from  this  position  if  instances 
could  be  brought  out  in  England,  like  those  I could 
enumerate  by  the.  dozen  here,  where  there  have  been 
these  direct  subsidies  of  industries.  I don’t  mean  to 
suggest  that  I can  point  out  here  to  the  subsidising 
of  industries,  but  I can  point  to  many  cases  where  there 
has  been  a very  direct  and  liberal  encouragement 
through  the  means  of  education. 

2549.  (Mr.  Oqilvie) . —Therefore,  I understand  that 
your  position  is  that  Ireland,  and  its  conditions  edu- 
cationally, must  be  considered  as  a whole,  and  that  the 
methods  by  which  technical  instruction  is  to  further 
the  interests  of  Ireland  must  be  adjusted  to  the  special 
conditions  of  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; and  I am  prepared  to 
point  out  that  the  extreme  backwardness  of  Ireland  in 
the  matter  of  technical  education  is  almost  lost  sight 
of  in  the  demand  for  the  creation  of  industries  which 
depend  for  their  healthy  existence  on  a sound  system 
of  technical  instruction. 

2550.  And  your  Department  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  the  industrial  interests  of 
Ireland  through  education  with  a freedom  which 
does  not  as  a matter  of  practice  in  England 
devolve  upon  either  the  central  department  or 
the  County  Councils.  That  is  because  you  have 
not  got  in  Ireland,  the  widespread  commercial 
activity  that  there  is  in  England  for  spreading  these 
industries  ? — Precisely.  The  direction  which  technical 
instruction  has  taken  here  has  been  determined  by  the 
conditions.  Assuming  we  had  been  in  a much  more 
forward  condition,  then  I think  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  money  to  have  spent'  such  large  amounts  for 


the  lower  grades  of  technical  instruction.  "We  would! 
have  devoted  our  attention  to  training  captains  f 
industry,  as  they  do  in  England,  Germany,  and  else 
where.  Here  we  have  interpreted  technical  instruction 
in  such  a way  as  enables  us  to  deal  in  a great  mas 
cases  with  the  workers.  It  was  the  more  pressing 
want.  “■ 

2551.  I followed  very  closely  your  distinction  in  the 

Mullabawn  case,  and  taking  it  as  a typical  one  it 
appears  to  indicate  that  you  devote  a considerable; 
amount  of  'attention  to  giving  instruction  in  the 
applications  of  science  and  mechanism  for  industrial 
work  under  conditions  that  gave  a reasonable  prospect 
of  satisfactory  results? — Yes.  r 

2552.  That  is  one  of  the  sections  of  the  activity  nf 

the  Department? — Certainly.  3 

2553.  Though  you  are  at  the  same,  time,  giving 

attention  to  the  preparation  of  men  for  higher  work 
in  connection  with  industries  ? — We  are  doing  a great, 
deal  in  that  way,  as  I shall  show  shortly  when  dealing 
with  the  scholarship  schemes.  c" 

2554.  You  are  not  losing  sight  of  that? — No. 


2555.  The  point  you  are  explaining  at  present  is 
this  : your  giving  of  instruction  is  as  definitely  for  the 
encouragement  of  industries  as  possible? — Quite. 

2556.  Take  this  Mullabawn  case  again— machine 
construction  would  have  been  useless  there.  What 
you  wanted  was  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  sewing- 
machines,  and  certain  other  principles  ?— Our  techni- 
cal instruction,  while  sound  in  principle,  had  to  be 
modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  workers- 
and  their  state  of  proficiency. 

2557.  You  prefer  it  should  be  perfectly  clear  and 
obvious  that  the  money  so  spent  should  be  spent  upon 
technical  instruction  in  methods  of  spinning,  which  is 
obviously  applicable  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  ? — Remove  that  restriction  and  you  sub- 
sidise the  industry  directly. 

2558.  Personally  you  see  no  objection  to  aiding  in- 
dustries otherwise;  at  least  you  have  mentioned  none; 
but  you  have  an  objection  to  mixing  up  accounts?— 
I have  an  objection  to  mixing  up  principles,  which  we 
should  be  doing  there.  On  the  question  of  subsidising 
the  industries  in  Ireland  I have  my  views.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  that. 


2559.  (Mr.  Micks). — Why  not? — At  this  moment  the 
question  is : are  you  going  to  subsidise  an  industry 
under  the  pretext  of  technical  education?  I say  you 
have  a definition  here  which,  as  interpreted,  does  no 
harm. 


2560.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — You  prefer  that  there  should 
not  be  any  special  meaning  attached  to  the  word 
technical  instruction  in  Ireland ; that  the  educational 
meaning  shall  apply  throughout  ? — I do,,  indeed. 

2561.  Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  the  assist- 
ance given  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Ireland  should 
not  extend  further  than  is  allowable  under  the  head 
of  technical  instruction  ? — It  is  a difficult  question. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  called. 


r.  T.  P.  Gill.  2562.  (Chairman). — You  have  put  this  into  my  hand 
as  an  authoritative  statement  of  what  the  Department 
proposed  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of  the  Act  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act, 
1899: — “The  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  the  Department’s  work  in  regard  to  industries 
raised  by  the  law  officers’  interpretation  of  the  mean; 
ing  of  the  expression  “ The  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  rural  industries,”  as  defined  in  section  30  (1) 
of  the  Act,  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  a short  amend- 
ing Act  on  the  following  lines : — 

1.  Make  provision  that  .for  the  expression  “ The 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries,” 
wherever  used  in  the  Act  of  1899,  shall  be  substituted 
the  expression  “Agriculture  and  other  industries.” 


The  omission  of  the  word  “ rural  ” would  remove  the 
existing  limitation.  The  alteration  suggested  would, 
moreover,  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  title  of 
the  Act  itself,  viz.,  “ An  Act  for  establishing  a De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  industries  and 
Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses connected  therewith.”  The  alteration  would  also’ 
be  in  accordance  with  section  1 (1)  of  the  Act,  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

" There  shall  be  established  a Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  other  Industries  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,  &c.,  &c.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  expression  " The  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries  ’’  is 
used  in  the  following  sections  of  the  Act  of  1899 — 
5,  12,  16  (1)  (g),  17  (2),  19  (1)  (2),  and  30  (1). 


Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


' Mr.  G.  Fletckee 

2562a.  (Mr.  Fletcher). — Bearing  upon  that,  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  that  when  I was  examined  by  Mr. 
Micks,  I was  not  aware  of  this,  because  at  that  time 
I was  not  assistant-secretary. 

2563.  (Chairman). — Your  opinion  is  that  the  repeal 
of  that  limitation  had  praetically  no  effect  in 
England  ?•— Yes. 


further  examined. 

2564.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  of  the  techno 
logical  subjects  on  which  grants  were  paid  for  th* 
years  1901-02  in  England? — Yes. 

2565.  Shall  I give  them  to  you : 1st,  laundry-work, 
2nd,  domestic  economy,  3rd,  cookery,  4th,  gardening, 
5th,  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Board  as  of 
educational  value? — Yes. 
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2566.  The  phrase  there  “of  educational  value,”  was 
that  put  in  to  rule  out  trades  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

2567.  Is  that  what  you  would  assume  as  an  expert  ? 

—Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  say 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  you  are  reading  is  a list  of 
subjects  in  respect  of  which  aid  was  given  from  the 
Parliamentary  Vote  of  the  Department,  not  money 
which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Councils. 

2568.  (Mr.  Micks). — Science  and  art  grants? — Well, 
that  was  not  clear  to  me. 

2569.  That  is,  of  course,  what  I meant? — It  might 
have  been  subjects  paid  for  out  of  the  residue. 

2570.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  list  is  at  the  present 

time: — on  what  subjects  science  and  art  grants  are 
paid  since  the  Act  of  1902? — Yes.  Practical,  plane 
and  solid  geomet  -y,  machine  construction,  building 
construction,  navigation,  mathematics,  applied  mathe- 
matics, sound,  Tight,  and  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  chemistry 

2571.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  asking  him  the  sub- 
jects on  which  grants  are  paid  in  England  ? — They  are 
indefinite ; they  are  numerous.  You  had  already 
informed  me  of  that,  and  I took  your  further  questions 
to  refer  to  Ireland. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I was  comparing  the  state  of  England 
before  the  Act  of  1902,  and  the  state  of  England  after 
the  Act  of  1902  had  passed.  I read  you  the  four,  and 
the  additional  one,  and  I wanted  to  ask  you  what 
is  the  present  condition? 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).— There  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween this  extension  of  subjects  on  which  science  and 
art  grants  are  paid  and  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

2572.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  my  opinion  about  that. 
I am  not  saying  it  is  so,  but  I am  just  asking  what 
the  subjects  were  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  and 
after?— I certainly  am  not  inclined  to  question  a 
statement  made  by  the  head  of  the  Technological 
Branch  of  South  Kensington  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects on  which  payments  may  be  made.  Almost  every- 
one is  aware  that  at  the  present  moment  the  science 
and  art  grant  in  England  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  available  for  a large  number  of  subjects 
for  which  such  grants  are  not  available  in  Irelnd. 

2573.  And  were  not  available  in  England  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Well,  that  is  the  only  point;  that  is 
all  I wanted  from  you. 

2574.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  I must  ask  a question 
on  that.  The  point  which  has  now  been  made  clear 
is  that  in  the  year  1901-02 — you  are  working  under 
the  1901-02  Directory? — Yes. 

2575.  Therefore  the  grants  that  were  paid  upon  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  1901-02  are  in  respect 
of  the  same  subjects  that  have  been  paid  upon  ever 
since  ? — Yes. 

2576.  That  is  to  say  that  the  first  list  applies  to 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

2577.  It  applied  to  England  in  1901-02? — Yes. 

2578.  Every  year  there  have  been  further  changes 
made  in  the  regulations  affecting  the  grants  in  con- 
nection with  the  evening  schools  and  technical  instruc- 
tion in  England  ? — Yes. 

2579.  Every  year  since  1901  changes  were  made  in 
those  regulations? — Yes. 

2580.  These  changes  have  all  been,  in  this  particular 
matter,  in  a definite  direction,  the  direction  of  encour- 
aging localities  to  provide  classes  upon  the  principles 
underlying  the  various  trades.  This  is  the  aspect  of 
the  work  we  are  now  looking  to.  In  Ireland  no  change 
has  been  made  from  1901  to  this  date  ? — That  is  so. 

2581.  You  now,  however,  I understand  from  your 
evidence  yesterday,  have  arranged  so  that  in  future 
grants  in  Ireland  shall  run  in  respect  of  instruction 
which  is  definitely  applicable  to  industrial  needs  in 
Ireland,  as  those  in  England  are  to  industrial  needs 
in  England.  I gather  from  you  that  the  regulations 
for  which  you  nave  received  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury,  are  on  all  fours  with  those  which  at  present 
hold  in  England  ? — Certainly. 

2552.  And,  therefore,  that  during  the  coming  year 
you  will  be  able  to  encourage  a class  of  instruction 
by  grants  which  you  have  hitherto  not  been  ablo  to 
encourage  by  grants — grants  from  the  Vote? — Yes. 

2583.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  work  which  pre- 
viously, in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  has 
had  to  be  charged  against  your  endowment  may  now, 
to  a large,  and  we  hope,  an  ever-growing  extent,  be 
charged  against  the  Parliamentary  Vote? — That  wan 
precisely  our  object  in  framing  these  regulations.  All 
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c t endowment.  I mean  to  say  of  this  wide  range  — 
of  subjects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Micks— they  have  been  Mr-  George 
available  out  of  one  portion  of  the  science  and  art  Fletcher, 
grant ; I refer  to  the  equivalent  grant,  under  which  >'0'8' 
we  were  able  to  teach  domestic  economy. 

2584.  Please  don’t  mention  the  words  “ equivalent 
grant.  The  terra  “equivalent  grant”  is  applied  to 
three  or  four  things,  and  I have  once  already  been 
thrown  out  by  taking  the  wrong  meaning.  You  mean 
the  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction? — I use  it 
because  it  is  known  all  over  Ireland,  and  has  a special 
significance  here. 

2585.  A painful  significance? — A painful  signifi- 
cance. I am  speaking  of  the  grant  mentioned  in 
section  2 (1)  (/)  of  the  Act.  That  has  been  available 
for  a wide  range  of  subjects,  it  only  being  necessary 
that  a minute  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Our  object  all  along  was  to  extend  our  vote.  The  en- 
dowment was  inelastic;  the  science  and  art  vote  is 
elastic.  As  I have  already  explained  our  first  care 
was  in  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Ireland.  We 
got  a revised  scheme,  which  I have  laid  before  you,  for 
them,  and  the  science  and  art  grant  increased,  as  I 
made  clear  by  the  diagram,  from  £10,475  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Vote  in  1901-02,  to  £29,389  in  1904-05. 

As  soon  as  we  got  that  scheme  we  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  get  a scheme  which  would  extend  the  scope 
of  our  grants  in  schooel  other  than  day  secondary 
schools. 

2586.  (Mr.  Micks). — This  has  no  reference  to  what 
I was  asking  you  about,  as  far  as  I can  see,  but  I don’t 
object  to  your  going  on  ? — I would  like  to  finish.  The 
object  in  drawing  up  this  revised  scheme  was  to  place 
us  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  grants  outside- 
secondary schools  as  exists  in  England  and  Scotland, 

We  got,  as  I have  tried  to  explain  to  you  now, 
through  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  a scheme  in 
which  grants  on  a fairly  adequate  scale  may  be  given 
for  teaching  in  all  kinds  of  industries.  I know  of 
no  restriction  now,  and  I know  of  no  disability  under 
which  we  shall  labour  when  this  scheme  comes  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  August  this  year. 

2587.  That  is,  any  disability  under  which  you 
labour  as  regards  technical  instruction ? — Quite  so. 

2588.  As  regards  England  again,  you  think  that  the 
Act  of  1902  had  very  little  effect  on  technical  instruc- 
tion in  England  ; is  that  so  ? — It  had  very  little  effect 
in  the  direction  you  have  indicated. 

2589.  In  what  direction  had  it  little  effect  ? — It  has 
had  very  little  effect  in  the  direction  of  diverting 
funds  intended  for  technical  instruction  in  the  way 
of  subsidising  industries. 

2590.  I never  alleged  such  a thing  at  alL  As  re- 
gards England  there  is  no  occasion  to  subsidise  in- 
dustries there.  They  want  a little  tapping  if  any- 
thing?— Will  you  make  your  point  clearer. 

2591.  Take  the  number  of  trades  schools  that  were 
existing  in  England  before  1902  and  the  number  of 
trades  schools  that  now  exist  in  England,  is  there  a 
remarkable  difference? — There  is  not. 

2592.  Do  you  say  there  is  the  same  number  pos- 
sibly?— I say  that  there  is  a very  slight  increase,  and 
I am  prepared  also  to  show  that  there  has  been  a far 
greater  change  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I cannot  press  that  any  further,  be- 
cause you  have  given  me  a definite  answer.  It  becomes- 
a matter  for  further  evidence;  for  evidence  of  expert. 

English  witnesses. 

2593.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  average  trade  school  is  w. 
school  which  is  entirely  covered  by  such  a definition 
as  is  in  your  Act? — Certainly.  We  have  them,  and  are 
working  them  under  the  Act. 

2594.  So  that  the  question  of  numbers  of  trade 
schools  does  not  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  practice  of  a trade? — It  has  no  bearing 
whatever. 

2595.  (Mr.  Micks). — Take  an  instance  to  the  con- 

trary— what  I would  allege  to  be  an  instance  to  the 
contrary.  Take  the  case  of  training  under  the  London 
County  Council  ; take  the  case  of  preparing  cabinet- 
makers, and  bringing  them  to  a stage  of  proficiency,, 
where  they  would  walk  out  of  the  technical  school  and' 
get  wages  at  15s.  a week? — Shoreditch.  I am  well 

aware  of  that,  and  we  are  doing  the  same  here. 

2596.  Would  it  have  been  legal  in  England  before 
the  Act  of  1902? — Certainly. 

2597.  Although  the  words  are,  forbidding  the  “prac- 
tice of  any  trade”? — Yes.  it  was  done.  There  were 
trade  schools  in  England  before  that. 
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2598.  There  were  some,  but  it  was  known  they  were 
outside  the  border  line? — We  knew  all  through. 

2599.  Now,  I ask  you,  are  there  a great  many  more 
when  the  tiling  is  open? — No  ; I don’t  think  that  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1902  made  any  developments  of  the 
kind  to  which  you  refer. 

2600.  Then  it  is  a matter  for  expert  evidence 
from  England? — I have  made  some  inquiries  in  the 
matter  myself. 

2601.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I take  it  that  the  view  you  ex- 
press is  that  since  the  powers  of  the  1902-03  Act  have 
been,  exercised  by  the  authorities  there  has  been  a 
great  development  of  the  definite  application  of  instruc- 
tion to  trades  and  industries  ? — That  application  has 
only,  to  a limited  extent,  taken  ihe  form  of  actually 
training  youths  in  the  practice  of  a trade  to  an  extent 
which  would  make  them  capable  of  entering  as  trained 
men, 

(Mr.  Micks). — Certainly,  not  as  fully  trained  men. 

2602.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  agree  that  there  has  been 
in  England  considerable  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  school  education  for  boys  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  as  a preparation  for  the  work  they 
are  going  to  enter  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2603.  There  have  been  established  a small  number  of 
schools  which  have  gone  further  than  that,  and 
have  definitely  tended  to  give  youths  a preparation  in 
the  actual  handicraft  of  the  trades? — Yes  ; some  of  it 
was  being  done  before. 

2604.  There  has  been  an  extension,  and  certain  schools 
in  England  have  been  established  which  do  make  their 
end  that  of  preparing  boys  for  a definite  trade, 
giving  them  not  merely  the  manual  training  preparatory 
for  trades  in  gene'ral,  "but  specific  manual  training 
applicable  to  specific  trades  only? — Certainly,  I am 
aware  of  that ; and  there  has  been  a very  great  develop- 
ment in  that  direction  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 

.of  1902. 

2605.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902  any  work 
*of  that  kind  had  to  be  done  with  funds  found  otherwise 
-than  by  rates  ? — Yes. 

2606.  If  a school  was  going  to  give  definite  instruction 
in  a trade  that  instruction  had  to  be  paid  for  otherwise 
than  out  of  the  public  funds? — Yes. 

2607.  Now  it  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  public 

funds  ? — There  was,  however,  already  going  on  a num- 
ber qt  schools, . which,  I think,  might  fairly  be  called 
trade  schools,  in  operation  before  1902.  At  Coventry 
.1  saw  a weaving  and  horological  school.  » 

S608.  But  your  point  is  that  there  have  been  certain 
additional  schools  established  in  England  which  are 
preparing  most  distinctly  for  particular  trades,  and. 
giving  them  not  merely  the  underlying  principles  in. 
the  instruction,  but  giving  them  also  actual  trade  work  ?' 
— Yes. 

2609.  The  number  of  such' schools  is  not  great? — No. 

2610.  Do  you  know  very  many? — I am  very  anxious, 
to  make  myself  clear  in  this  matter.  Before  the  Act 
of  1902  there  were  in  England  schools  which  may  fairly 
be  called  trade  schools,  supported  out  of  public  funds,, 
notwithstanding  any  restrictions  which  existed.  With 
the  growth  of  technical  instruction  they  have  increased 
in-' number,  and  there  has  been  'a  widening  of  opinion 
in  the  way  of  preparing  boys  specifically  for  their  busi- 
ness in  life.  I am  not  aware  that  the  passing  of  the 
Act- Of  1902  had  any  very  great  influence  on  that.  The 
tendency  Rad  begun  before. 

2611.  (Mr.  Micks). — Therefore  the  Act  was  passed 
to  facilitate  it ; might  not  that  be  possible  1 — It  might, 
certainly.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
ing our  restrictions,  we  have  these  trade  schools.  I 
learned  while  in  England  the  other  day  that  Bradford 
has  started  a trade  preparatory  school  very  much  of 
the  type  we  started  in  Belfast  three  or  four  years  ago. 

(Chairman). — I should,  like  to  recall  the  Committee 
to  the  questions  which  are  really  before  us.  Our  duty 
is  to  inquire  into  and  report  whether  the  provisions  , of 
the  'Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  (1899) 
that  constituted  the  Department,  and  the  methods 
which  ’the  .Department  has  followed  in  carrying  out 
th^se  provisions,  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
well  suited  to  the  requirements — to  be  well  suited  tp 
the  conditions  of  Ireland  -5  whether  any,  and, 
if  so,  what  changes  are  desirable,  in  these  pro- 
visions and  methods.  Therefore,  it  seems  ••  to 
me  that  any  question — and  I think  -that  most 
of’  'the  questions  have  been  more  or.  less  "directed 
to ’that— which  goes  to  show  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  .Instruction 


Act  of  1899  ought  to  b«  changed,  and  in  what  dire.*;™ 
they  ought  to  be  changed,  is  strictly  relevant ; and  excent 
of  course,  for. that  purpose  a comparison  between  Enffijjvi 
and  Scotch  methods  would  hardly  be  within  these.) 
of  our  inquiry.  I hope  the  members  of  the  Commits 
will,  confine  themselves  to  questions  which  bear  on  th 
point— whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  any  chaim»I 
in  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1899.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  questions  have  00 
beyond  that.  6 

2612.  (Mr.  Micks).— Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  the 
way  in  which  this  question  arose  is  this— that  in  the 
Act  constituting  this  Department,  the  definition  in 
English  Act  of  1889  was  followed.  After  the 
passing  of-  the  Act  of  1899  the  law  was  in 
1902,  changed  in  England.  The  definitions  which 
some  people— I don’t  say  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  some  peoDle 
—regarded  as  being  in  the  way  were  removed  in 
England.  What  I am  asking  about  is  why  should  not 
we  in  Ireland  have  the  same  liberty  (To  Witness)  A. 
Are  you  aware,  or  have  you  .ever  heard,  that  the  County 
Council  of  London  has  been  advised  that  under  the 
existing  Act  of  1902  they  can  go  so  far  as  to  subsidise 
apprenticeships  in  private  works,  provided  it  can  satisfy 
itself  that  the  instruction  is  given  actually  and  regularly 
by  a competent  teacher  ?— I have  heard  that,  and  I am 
also  aware  that  we  can  do  the  same.  You  are  also 
aware,  referring,  to  previous  questions — the  whole  ques- 
tion arose  out  of  this  definition,  and  whether  it  was 
restrictive  with  us— my  argument  is  that  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  restrictive,  that  we  have  started  in  Ireland 
such  trade  schools  and  have  given,  when  desirable,  such 
instruction, in  trades  as  is  now  being  done  in  England. 
If  you  will  take  what  is  being  done  in  Belfast  and 
Dublin  you  will  find  we  give  instruction  in  science  as 
applied  to  special  industries.  You  will  find  a textile 
department  in  Belfast,  an  engineering  department 
in  Dublin,  and  in  Cork  you  will  find  in- 
struction given  in  boot-making.  If  you  go  to  Lurgan 
you  will  find  a weaving  shop  there,  and  throughout 
Ireland  you  will  see  other  schools  of  that  character. 
As  I said  quite  frankly,  I don’t' see  where  this  restric- 
tion has  acted  harshly,-  or  to  our  - detriment;  and 
that  has  been  entirely  owing  to  our  reading  of  it.  ' 

2613.  The  only  thing  I cannot  see  is  whv  should  you 
object  to  its  being  removed?— I don’t  object  to  its 
being  removed  ; but  you  did  not  ask  me  that. 

2614.  Do  you  object  to  its  removal?— I don’t; 
but  our  principles  will  be  exactly  the  same.  I am 
speaking  for  myself  only,.;  but  I am  prepared  to  show 
that  we  have  gone  further  than  they  have  in  England, 
with  their  wider  powers.  I can  give  you  many  specific 
instances,  if  you  desire. 

2615.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  just  said  now,  I think 
ror  the  first  time,  that  you  do  not  object  to  the  de- 
finition of  technical  instruction,  as  given  in  section  30, 
being  altered  in  the  direction  indicated  ? — No  ; but 
■this  would  be  casting  a duty  upon  the  Department 
that  the  Act  now  provides  for., 

The  definition  of  technical  instruction,  as 
technical  instruction,  has  not  been  altered  in  any  of 
the  Acts  subsequent  to  this.  Higher  education  has 
been  used  as  a term  which  includes  technical  instruc- 
— the  training  of  teachers,  and  a great  many  other 
things,  including  education  in  the  practice  of  a trade. 

want  to  put  to  you  what  seems  to  me,  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  a very  strong  reason  why 
you  should  object  to  any  alteration  of  the  term  techni- 
cal instruction  here-  It  is  this.  You  have  now  got 
a scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary 
grants  upon  lines  which  are  on  all  fours  with  those 
existing  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Parliamentary 
grant  is  a very  elastic  method  of  bringing  money  into 
Jxj  e<Jucation-  The  more  that  you  can  facilitate 
the  draft  of  Ireland  upon  the  Parliamentary  Vote  for 
technical  instruction  the  better  for  the  interests  that 
we  are  here  to 'promote  ; the  more  simply  that  you  can 
promote  those  interests,  the  more  simple  the  mechanism 
for  working  the  schools  in  Ireland  the  better.  I 'think 
that  goes  withofit  saying.  If  you  have,  as  you  at  the 
present  moment  have,  the  same  definition  in  effect  for 
the-  administration  of  your  own  money  under  technical 
instruction  and  under  grants  from  Parliamentary  Votes, 
there  would  be  a very  great  advantage  in  administering 
these  two  grants  together.  You  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  make  any  separate  regulations.  You  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
application  of  the  one  money  and  the  other  ? — Quite 
so. 

v *'n  v*ew  .that  would  you.  be  prepared 
lightly  to  accept  the  change  of  definition,  or.,  dp 
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- .you  in  view  of  that,  see  any  objection  • to  the 
change  in  the  term?— I am  in  entire  agreement  with 
what  you  say.  I thought  I had  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  that  in  my  view  no  good  purpose  would  be  served 
by  the  removal  of  the  restriction.  If  it  were  removed, 
the  responsibility  would  be  thrown  on  us,  and  we 
should  interpret  as  we  have  always  done.  The  re- 
moval of  it  would  accomplish  nothing  ; because  my 
argument  is  that  it  has  entailed  no  restriction  on  us. 

2618.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is,  the  restriction  is  no 
restriction? — If  this  alleged  advantage"  were  given  to 
us  of  removing  the  restriction  it  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage at  all. 

2619.  {Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  for  no  other  purpose-  you 
would  find  it  administratively  desirable  to  replace  a 
term  such  as  this  as  conditioning  your  grants  under 
your  Act  in  order  that  you  might  bring,  them  on  all 

fours  with  the  conditions  governing  the  other  grants? 

Certainly.  I take  it  that  we  will  still  have  to  act  on 
the  principles  we  have  adopted.  The  restriction  may 
have  come  up  once  in  two  years  to  be  considered,  but 
it  has  not  in  practice:  acted  harshly  upon  us.  I think 
I have  stated  that  a number  of  times  already.  That 
restriction  has  not  affected  us. 

{Chairman).— We  have  been  going  over  the  same 
ground  a good  deal. 

2620. "  {Mr.  Micks).—  Apart  altogether  from  this  ques- 
tion of  technical  instruction— put  technical  instruction 
out  of  your  head— would  it  be  a great  assistance  to  an 
industry  in  Ireland  upon  its  being  started  if  the  De- 
partment could  give  instruction  to  young  people  anxious 
to  learn  the  business  in  the  works  ? — Oh,  certainly. 
You  put  it  as  a new  question,  but  it-  is  what  we  are 
doing  constantly. 

2621.  Have  you  ever  • considered  the  question  of  how 
•far  it  would  be  desirable  to  assist  commercial  enter- 
prise at  the  start  in  Ireland?— Oh,  yes. 

' 2622.  To  what  extent  would  you  assist  them?— In 
the  first  place,  let  me  say 

2623.  I am  not  only  speaking  of  technical'  instruc- 
tion now  so  much? — I believe  that  technical  instruction 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a condition 
precedent,  and  you  will  never  get  anything  else  without 
it.  If  you  ask  me  further  what  steps  could  be  taken 
I would  say,  first  of  all,  the  very  free  reading  we  have 
made  m regard  to  the  phrase  technical  instruction, 
the  way  m which  we  interpret  it,  lias  allowed  us  to 
teach  apprentices  and  workers. 

2624.  To- teach  the  "practice  of  their  trade”?— Oh, 
no. 

2625.  I am  at  it  from  that  point  of  view.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be'  an  advantage  in  starting  a trade  if 
the  Board  could  openly  teach  the  practice  of  the 

®,eaUy>  the  difference  is  a little  psychological. 

2626.  You  made  it  yourself,  and  I thought"  it  was 
very  good? — I am  really  not  quite  clear  than  any 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  endeavouring  to  teach 
the  practice  of  a trade.  We  say  we  teach  the  principles 
underlying  it.  I should  draw  the  line  at  the  point 
where  education  ceased.  If  you  ask  do  I think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  to  go  further  than  that,  I would 
say  I see  great  difficulties  in  regard  to  existing  in- 
dustries ; difficulties  so  grave  that  I believe  it  would 
be  m the  highest  degree  undesirable  and  injurious  to 
enter  into.  With  regard  to  new  industries  capable  of 
introduction  into  Ireland,  which  do  not  now  exist,  in- 
dustries which  may  have  lapsed  or  are  entirely  new, 
where,  in  other  words,  the  element  of  competition  does 
not  enter,  I believe  in  such  a case  it  is  a question 
lor  statesmen  to  say  whether  the  State  might  not  under- 
take duties  in  regard  to  such  an  industry  that  we 
nave  no  power  to  undertake  now. 

2627.  But  you  would  not  facilitate  an  industry  that 
could  not  be  regarded  as  new?— I would  not ; because 
tfte  moment  you  give  special  terms  to  one  you  do  an 
injustice  to  the  other  existing  ones. 

2628.  Had  you  any  personal  experience  of  Ireland 
qaoo  y°U  came  ov®r  llere  as  an  inspector? — No. 

2629.  Have  you,  since  you  were  appointed  an  inspec- 
tor,  furnished  any  general  reports  to  your  Department 
on  industrial  developments  in  Ireland  ? — None  other 
nan  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  through  the 

annual,  reports. 

2630.  I don’t  mean  on  any  particular  industry,  but 
a general  kind  ? — These  reports  will  be  found  in  the 

annual  reports. 

No^'  Ihere"  are  some  of  y°urs  in  the  appendices  ? — 

,°  > m the  body.  Moreover,  shortly  after  my  visit  to 
—-.??.n*)*n?nt’  t made  a report  on  the  conditions  there 
industries.  I have  the  report  here. 


2632.  Is  that  as. regards  Continental  or  Irish  in- 
dustries?— Continental.  But  throughout  the  annual 

report  you  will  find  a large  amount 

■ ™ ut  not  “ an7  t°rm  that  I could  say,  “ This 

is  Mr.  Fletcher’s,  opinion  ”?— Yes,  I think  so.  I can- 
not say  that  I dealt  with  them  in  the  general  way 
that  we  have  been  dealing  with  it  round  this  table. 
w°uld|  have  been  improper  for  an  inspector. 
2634  Unless  you  were  asked  to  do  .so  ?— Unless  one 
were  asked. 

2635.  I suppose  you  have  a large  number  of  reports 
dealing,  with  local  industries  and  • commercial  under- 
takings I — An  enormous  number. 

2636.  You  would  have  a hundred  of  them?— Quite. 

2637.  Could  you  lay  aside  for  some  day  when  we  are 
visiting  the  office  a few.  of  these  that  we  could  look 

see  110  difficulty,  assuming  my  chiefs  have  no 
objection. 

2638.  You  think  it  is  outside  the  functions  .of  a 
Department  like  this  to  make  loans  of  money,  at  low 
interest,  for  the  establishment  of  industries  on  com- 
mercial lines?— The  matter  has  been  decided  by.  law 
so  far  as  industries  other  than  rural  industries  are  con- 
cerned. 

2639.  It  has  been  decided  by  legal  opinion? — Yes. 

2640.  Therefore,  that  ought  to  be  dropped.  Would 
you  be  m favour  of  a change  in  the  law  that  would 
enable  you  to  carry  out  the  intentions  frustrated  by 
your  legal  opinion  ? — I think  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
industries,  especially  home  industries— small  industries 
■—loans  are  very  valuable.  In  regard  to  the  larger  in- 
dustries, factories,  I have  very  grave  doubts  about  it. 
•My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  there  is  available— 
there  should  be  available — in  Ireland  a large  sum  of 
money  for  capitalising  such  industries,  and,  therefore,. 
1 do  'not  see  the  need  in  the  case  of  these  larger  in- 
dustries for  Government  loans. 

2641.  Then,  as  regards  those  larger  industries,  it  is-- 
your  personal  opinion  that  neither  money  nor  money's  • 
worth  ought  to  be  given  to  them  at  the  start  ?— Given— 
certainly  not. 

2642.  I mean  lent  at  cheap  rates?— I don’t  thinlr 
you  pan  differentiate  as  between  one  effort  and  another 
in  the  same  line  of  business.  Those  businesses  that 
nave  been  commenced  up  to  the  present  time— the 
woollens— have  been  successful.  There  is  room 
for  many  more.  With  increasing  confidence  and  the 
growth  of  technical_education  in  Ireland,  there  will  be 
more  of  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  their  - 
succeeding. ...  I don’t  see  at  the  moment  the  need  for 
giving  a loan  unless  it  was  given  at  a low  rate  of 
interest,  in  which  case  you  must  be  prepared  to  treat 
every  one  of  the  industries  on  the  same  basis. 

2643.  You  must  be  .prepared  to  use  your  discretion? 
Oh,  no.  If  you  lend  to  one  woollen  mill,  at  a low 

rate  of  interest  you  must  be  prepared  to  lend  to 
others. 

2644.  It  would  be  a question  of  personal  discretion,, 
would  not  it?— I hope  not.  I would  not  like  to  be  the- 
person  m whom  the  discretion  would  be  vested. 

2645.  {Mr.  Oqilvie) — It  is  what  a banker  does?— He: 
uses  his  discretion  with  regard  to  the  security. 

2646.  (Mr.  -Micks).— That  would  be  a sufficient 
reason? — It  would  not.  We  would  have  to  use  our 
discretion  with  regard  to  criticism.  Why  lend  to  one 
industry  at  2Z-  per  cent,  while  there  is  another  that  has 
to  borrow  at  5 or  6 per  cent.  ? 

2647  You  are  aware  from  the  report  of  the  Recess 
Committee  and  Dr.  Coyne’s  book,  you  are  aware  of  the 
'Industrie1  system  of  Ireland  from  the  time  of  Charles 
the  second  ? — Generally. 

2648.  Do  you,  as  an  Englishman,  believe  that  mea- 
sures were  passed  against  Irish  trade  ? — Yes. 

2649.  Do  you,  as  an  Englishman,  think  it  would  be 
only  a matter  of  fair  play  that  England  should  facilitate 
the  re-establishment  of  those  industries  in  Ireland  that 
she  was  the  means  of  ruining  by  direct  legislation  and 
other  means  ?— Most  emphatically.  I don’t  wish  to 
qualify  that  remark  at  all ; but  no  aid  would  be  aid 
which  outrages  economic  principles. 

■ D°  thint  the  persistent  action  of  F.ngl.md 

m the  past  did  not  outrage  economic  and  every  other 
principle?  I am  sure  it  did.  You  are  not  going  to 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  English  Government  of 
200  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Micks).—  I am  glad  to  hear  your  views  are  sound 
on  the  matter. 

{Chairman).— After  this  little  interlude  we  will  pro- 
ceed tb  the  next  point. 


.June  6,  1005. 
Mr.  George 
Fletcher, . 
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June  6,  1906. 

Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


(Mr.  Micks). — It  is  not  an  interlude.  It  is  the  whole 
plot  of  the  play. 

2651.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  have  now  come  to  the  com- 
mercial bureau,  I think? — This  is  a matter  that  has 
been  brought  very  frequently  before  us.  We  have,  as 
you  know,  scattered  all  over  Ireland  a number  of  small 
industries,  and  we  have  a difficulty  in  marketing  their 
products,  and  it  has  been  thought  again  and  again  that 
something  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  helping 
them  in  that  way,  and  indeed  it  is  one  of  those  thmgs 
that  we  have  power  to  do.  We  seek  to  aid  those  in- 
dustries in  every  possible  way.  Occasionally  we  send 
experts  to  advise  them.  We  give  them  advice  respect- 
ing fashions  and  markets.  Every  year  one  of  our  in- 
spectors goes  to  London,  and  collects  information  in 
regard  to  the  present  and  probable  trend  of  fashion  in 
reference  to  lace.  This  information  is  got  partly  from 
personal  investigation  and  partly  from  correspondence 
with  the  big  houses.  We  embody  that  in  a circular  to 
these  industries,  and  hope  to  prevent  them  from  making 
articles  unsuitable  for  sale.  A large  number  of  the 
smaller  industries  want  some  outlet  for  their  goods. 
The  matter  has  been  frequently  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  and  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction.  The  matter  is  exceedingly  difficult,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  interfering  in  competition  with 
existing  industries.  The  Board  felt  the  difficulty  of 
their  doing  this,  and  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  since  the  question  was  first  mooted 
a number  of  efforts  have  been  made  by  bodies  not  so 
restricted  as  a Government  department  in  the  scope 
of  their  operations.  For  example,  you  have  the  growth 
over  the  country  of  industrial  associations.  You  have 
got  a most  excellent  one,  publishing  a commercial 
directory,  formed  in  Cork ; you  have  an  industrial 
development  association  in  Dublin,  and  you  have  even 
houses,  like  the  one  that  exists  in  Clare-street,  for 
disposing  of  the  products  of  home  industries.  The 
Department  would  far  rather  co-operate  with  a voluntary 
association  of  that,  kind  than  accept  work  in  which 
it  would  find  itself  continually  limited  and  restricted 
by  rules  which  you  must  hold  to  in  the  case  of  a 
Government  department.  It  is  a matter  on  which  the 
last  word  has  not  been  said,  but  we  feel  that  the 
Department  may  better  assist,  and  with  fewer  dangers, 
by  working  through  these  voluntary  associations  than 
by  undertaking  work,  in  which,  at  every  step,  it  would 
meet  with  difficulty.  That,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
is  all  I have  to  say  on  No.  5. 

2652.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  minute  of  the  9th  of  November,  1904,  page  198? — 
About  that  time  the  Dublin  Development  Association 
was  started,  and  a house  was  opened  in  Clare-street 
for  the  disposal  of  the  products  of  home  industries. 
Pending  some  experience  of  the  working  of  this,  the 
Department  decided  not  to  take  any  steps  in  regard 
"to  the  establishment  of  the  bureau. 

2653.  How  does  the  matter  stand  now? — It  is  hang- 
ing. 

2654.  Then  it  is  not  going  to  be  established  ?— I can- 
not say  that. 

2655.  Is  anybody  doing,  to  a certain  extent,  the  work 

that  _ was  contemplated  ? — Yes.  First,  the  in- 

• dustrial  association,  in  the  matter  of  giving  information 
and  intelligence  ; and  also  the  place  in  Clare-street, 
which  is  disposing  of  the  products  of  a number  of  home 
industries.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  ground 
is  covered,  and  the  question  is  not  entirely  solved  yet, 
i/but  it  is  in  the  way  of  solution. 

2656.  (Chairman). — Go  on  now  to  the  Department’s 
'-scheme  for  training  teachers? — I put  in  two  reports, 

from  which  I quoted  yesterday,  on  industries  (appen- 
dices Nos.  XXVI.,  XXVII.)  In  dealing  with 
-the  various  branches  of  the  work  I have  dealt 
■so  fully  with  the  training  of  teachers  that  I 
■can  make  this  section  exceedingly  short,  leaving 
myself  open  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 
I have  said  that  directly  the  work  started  in  the  country 
the  Department  started  the  training  of  Irish  teachers 
to  occupy  all  the  positions  that  were  likely  to  arise. 
They  look  to  the  higher  educational  institutions  in 
Ireland  for  providing  them  with  teachers,  under  normal 
circumstances  ; but  in  view  of  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  the  backwardness  of  technical  education  in 
Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps. 
Hence  the  summer  courses  for  training  teachers,  to 
which  I have  referred,  and  also  the  exceptional  steps 
taken  to  train  manual  instructors  and  teachers  of 
domestic  economy.  I think  I have  described  these 
courses  of  training.  T will  refer,  however,  to  steps  that 


we  have  taken  to  train  teachers  of  commercial  subjects. 
There  is  grave  need  for  improvement  in  commercial 
education  as  a branch  of  technical  education.  We 
have  had  started  a school  of  commerce  at  Rathmines 
and  many  counties  and  urban  centres  have  started 
the  teaching  of  commerce,  using  local  teachers. 
I need  scarcely  say  that  this  involves  for  the  most  part 
the  teaching  of  the  elementary  part  of  commercial 
work— shorthand,  type-writing,  and  the  like.  We  have 
exercised  considerable  restriction  on  the  multiplication 
of  these  classes.  Indeed,  I well  remember  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  County  Galway  Committee,  where, 
for  the  previous  year,  they  had  had  large  classes  in 
shorthand  and  type-writing  in  a rural  district.  I re- 
member meeting  the  committee,  and  taking  great  ex- 
ception to  this,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  educating 
boys  and  girls  in  rural  districts  to  leave  those  districts 
to  take  up  work’  in  which  there  were  very  few 
vacancies.  I was  very  much  opposed  ; but  I pointed 
out  that  such  instruction  might  very  properly  be 
given  in  urban  centres,  and  suggested  that  their 
plan  would  be  to  find  a Galway  man,  to  whom 
we  would  approve  the  giving  of  a scholarship,  send  him 
away  for  a couple  of  years  to  some  approved  school  of 
commerce,  and  then  bring  him  back  to  teach  commer- 
cial subjects  in  the  county.  They  took  that  view,  and 
sent  one  away.  The  Department  then  instituted  a 
scheme,  under  which  we  may  choose  each  year  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  best  men  we  can  find  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  these  men  may  go  to  any  approved 
school  of  commerce  in  the  world.  The  value  of  the 
scholarships  is  £100  each.  As  a matter  of  fact,  all 
our  scholars  have  gone  to  the  School  of  Economics  in 
connection  with  the  University  of  London. 

2657.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  what  subjects  did  the  Galway 
boy  get  instruction? — He  was  allowed  a large  amount 
of  freedom.  He  was  a young  man,  not  a youth.  He  had 
experience  in  a commercial  office.  One  of  these  men 
had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  French.  We  allowed 
the  men  to  draw  up  their  own  time-table  and  pro- 
gramme, which  we  were  to  revise. 

2658.  Was  it  for  any  subjects,  such  as  shorthand  1- 
No  ; we  advised  them  to  go  in  for  higher  business 
methods  and  statistics. 

2659.  Is  any  of  the  pupils  now  a teacher?— 
To  those  who  went  off  in  the  first  year— I 
think  five — at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Depart- 
ment gave  the  option  of  coming  back  to  work 
immediately  in  the  country,  or  to  take  a second 
year  of  instruction.  Two  of  them  have  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  have  been  at  work — one  in  Galway  and 
one  in  Cork.  Both  these  young  men  have  now  applied 
for  a renewal,  and  I am  recommending  the  Department  to 
grant  a renewal,  because  I find  there  is  a very  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  a year’s  work  in  the  country  sand- 
wiched in  between  the  two  years’  courses  of  training. 

2660.  (Chairman). — They  want  to  go  back  tn  London? 
— Yes,  and  we  allow  them  to  do  it.  We  6hall  allow 
two  students  who  have  had  one  year's  course  in  Lon- 
don to  replace  them. 

2661.  Do  you  think  those  men  will  come  back  tn 
Ireland? — They  will  come  back  to  Ireland.  We  have 
taken  definite  steps  to  retain  them.  The  Department 
is  proposing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction,  to  employ  them  at  a commencing 
salary  of  £150  ; and  we  are  proposing  to  co-operate  with 
the  local  authorities,  by  lending  them  for  a certain  time 
the  services  of  these  men,  charging  their  expenses 
against  the  oounty. 

2662.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  subjects  do  they  get  in- 
struction in  in  London  ? — Modern  languages,  statistics, 
banking,  business  methods,  and  shorthand,  and  com- 
mercial law.  There  is  a very  excellent  syllabus  drawn  up. 

2663.  Do  they  get  certificates  there  ? — Yes  ; and  we 
have  certificates  also  from  the  school  of  the  progress 
of  their  work.  Last  year  we  got  a large  number  of 
applications,  but  were  only  able  to  choose  two  out  of 
the  number  who  applied.  Although  we  might  have 
appointed  a half-dozen,  they  were  not  of  the  right  type  j 
and  I believe  the  reason  for  that  was  that  then  and 
previously  we  were  not  able  to  say  to  the  men  coming 
up,  “You  will  get  a post  after  taking  this.”  I remem- 
ber interviewing  some  dozens  of  candidates  myself  for 
these  posts,  and  their  attitude  was,  “What  will  happen 
at  the  end  of  it?  Will  you  guarantee  us  a post?”  “T 
reply  was,  “ No,  we  are  unable  to  do  that ; but  them 
is  a great  need  for  teachers,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  you  will  be  appointed  by  county  committees. 
We  have  asked  the  Board  to  allow  us  to  appoint  those 
trained  people  directly,  and  allow  their  .services  i° 
Buch  parts  of  the  country  as  may  best  avail  of  them- 
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2664.  (Chairman).—  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  a minute 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction:  “23rd  Novem- 
ber, 1905 — Most  Bov.  Dr.  Olaney,  while  agreeing  large !v 
with  Sir  Edward  Fitzgerald,  pointed  out  that  Ireland 
held  a backward  position  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  provide  trained  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects.  After  considerable  discussion, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Department  would  directly 
appoint,  for  a limited  period,  a certain  number  of 
special  teachers,  whose  services  would  be  available  for 
work  in  connection  with  county  schemes  ” ?— That  was 
the  sanction  for  employing  them.  The  matter  had 
been  previously  before  the  Board,  and  the  Board  had 
.sanctioned  the  scholarships.  * 

2665.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — You  are  preparing  these  men, 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  instruction  of  a very 
much  higher  standard  than  at  present  there  is  any 
demand  for  ? — Yes  ; everywhere  in  the  country,  witli 
.some  brilliant  exceptions,  commercial  instruction 
.spells  shorthand  and  typewriting  ; but  of  higher  busi- 
ness methods  we  have  few  teachers. 

2666.  (Chairman).  — These  people  have  not  come  back 
and  started  teaching  yet?— Two  have  been  at  work  in 
the  country.  I am  able  to  give  a full  answer  to  Mr. 
Micks  on  the  question  he  asked  me  a moment  ago  He 
was  asking  the  subjects.  I have  taken  the  work  of 
one  of  the  students.  The  director  of  the  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Mackinder,  certifies  .that  this  stu- 
dent has  been  a regular  attendant  during  the  past  term 
at  lectures  on  industrial  and  commercial  law,  the  organi- 
sation of  English  and  foreign  trade,  foreign  trade  with 
special  reference  to  the  British  Empire  ; the  British 
Constitution,  public  administration  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  local  government  of  Great  Britain  ; muni- 
cipalities in  England,  their  constitution  and  functions  ; 
principles  of  economics,  including  history  of  economics  : 
theory,  method,  and  application  of  statistics  ; history 
and  geography,  economic  basis  of  social  relations  at 
the  present  day,  methods  of  investigation.  I have 
visited  these  students  in  the  College,  and  they  are 
making  excellent  progress  ; and  we  believe  it  is  a 
sound  way  of  preparing  teachers  of  oommerce.  There 
is  only  one  other  point  I need  mention  in  regard  to 
this  school.  It  is  that  while  we  can  train  teachers, 
and  are  training  teachers,  for  every  branch  of  our 
work  we  don’t  know  any  method  of  training 
head-masters.  The  same  kind  of  training  that  will 
do  for  one  will  not  do  for  the  other;  but  we  shall  be 
able  to  select,  from  those  who  have  been  trained  as 
teachers  men  to  occupy  these  higher  positions. 

2667.  The  training  is  the  same,  but  the  personal 
qualities  are  different  ? — The  personal  qualities  vary  ; 

lfc  j8/130  very  wise  that  the  teacher  should  get  a 
little  additional  experience  of  technical  education 
wnere  it  is  being  developed. 

2668.  You  are  not  training  individual  headmasters, 
but  you  are  training  the  breed  ?— You  cannot  train  for 
a headmaster  any  more  than  you  can  train  for  a field- 
marshal.  Now  I come  to  the  work  of  the  central  in- 
stitutions—the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  its  re- 
lahon  to  the  work  of  the  Department.  I don't  know 
to  what  extent  you  wish  me  to  describe  the  Royal 

?clenc.e-  1 believe  the  members  of  the 
„““,fcte?  have  mspected  it.  I have  here  the  pro- 
f?r  the  session.  and  from  it  you  will  learn 
tw  Wer  bave  a certain  number  of  faculties.  Soirut 
ulan»  °a-n,?ur  y.ea^  ag0  a sc*leme  of  reorganisation  took 
Place,  and  agriculture  was  admitted  as  a faculty.  We 
thl  TW  ln5  t0  develoP  the  work.  so  as  to  attach  it  to 

rJfPartment  8 general  scheme  of  education  through- 
*‘«P»  le™  ta&n 
• “??•  “d  progress  node  ; but  that  progress 
uuist  remain  hindered  until  we  are  in  s nosition  to 
55e  It  h°“.°  “"wt”'*"'  Ws  h,ve  iSlitog.  *n 
be  venr  . e-u101\i  ^hen  fchos0  are  "p  °"r  hands  will 

>»oJ«r.b'l.  (reed,  and  we  will  be  able  to  do 
the  Wee.  fs  wh‘oh  a9e  qulte  'iopossible  now,  owing  to 
?f  »»ommod.tion.  The  engineering  f aonlly  is 
lKo7i«fw*Pf!d  \nthe Pr«»"tbnildiug.  Forth, 
of  the  Duhlrt  rT*,,  n dePendln«  on  the  courtesy 

shoos  for  and  utilising  their  work- 

W»’  nlvWhl^h’p°f  course-  we  have  paid  a rent.  A 
at  gthePf^n  *f  ™ e a8I?oulturaI  work  has  to  be  done 
wav  of  at  Glasnevin.  We  are  restricted  in  the 
I-IopTnts,at  fche  Present  time.  Very  strong 
been  made  to  us  for  the  establish! 
hyeieno  1 publlc  health  museum  and  a lectureship  in 
t. however  desirable  such  a thing  is— and 
ider  it  highly  desirable— we  are  handicapped 


in  matter  of  space,  as  I think  ,m  hare  alre.d,  J 

?•  <Mr-  Micks).  Does  the  National  Libra,,  * 
®°"g" ato  y°ur  branch  at  all?— No.  y E 

• Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  r‘ 

The  P°sltlon  as  to  the  building  at  present?— 

if®  pla£8  have  bee?  aPProved  by  the  Department,  and 

toil, ' 2s  Vth  ““  o[  Woifa.  It  is  en- 

tireiy  a matter  of  progress. 

2671.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  the  estimates  have 
We  W 1c,ann^  “y-  1 kn0w  that  the  plans 
have  been  through  the  oflice,  and  initialled  by  the  Vice- 

both1hvnt'  v,THey  W,elt  VSry  carefully  gone  through, 
bo^b  by  us  here  and  the  professors  of  the  College. 

2672.  Have  you  had  any  indication  of  the  date  on 

tmotKiiiM*  moayx?SperCt  t0  be  put  “ possession  of  the 
new  building  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware 

2673.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  as  to  the  history 
of  the  projected  connection  between  the  College  of 
science  and  the  other  sections  of  teaching  work  in  your 
Department  ?-Yes.  That  has  been  most  marked  in 
two  directions  up  to  now.  First,  the  establishment  of 
the  faculty  0f  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  teachers 
tor  the  itinerant  teaching  of  agriculture  at  that  insti- 
nnw°n  Ti,Theft  are,  for,ty  such  students  in  the  College 
now.  The  other  development  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  summer  courses,  of  which  I have  already 
spoken.  A number  of  summer  courses  are  held  there 
frry/!tr-  t F-0r-the  rest-  the  College  of  Science  has 
formed  the  training  ground  for  our  teachers. 

2674.  Is  that  the  policy  for  the  future,  d»  you  mean  ? 

eSi-  , 1S  ?ne  of  ‘ts  main  functions.  It  is  not 

the  entire  function  it  must  perform  for  the  country 
but  the  same  sort  of  function  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  m London  performs— that  is,  in  the  wav  of 
fiSKX  engineers  Training  teachers  is  not  its  sole 
function.  The  College  is  training  engineers,  and 
giving  instruction  in  tho  higher  branches  of  pure  and 
applied  science.  We  are  anxious  it  should  fulfil 
that  function,  and  not  overlap  the  work  of 
higher  technical  schools,  either  in  Dublin  or 
e sewhere.  I think  there  is  room  for  the 

fullest  development  of  high-class  technical  instruction 
both  in  Dublin  and  Belfast;  but  this  work  of  the 
College  of  Science  w of  a national  character,  and  we 
“aw.™  best  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
ihe  College  would  not  be  fulfilling  its  functions  unless 

kiei“knedPr0V1S1°n  f°r  thC  h’gheSt  tyP*  °f  educatiori 

2675.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  students 
to  examination  work  or  other  functions  of  a university 
m Ireland  or  elsewhere? — We  have  not  drawn  up  our 
programme  with  special  reference  to  the  programmes 
of  any  university,  but  many  of  our  students  do  sit 
tor  examination  at  the  Royal. 

2676.  In  what  faculties  is  this  connection  with  the 
Royal  University  most  marked?— In  physics  and 
chemistry  and  engineering. 

2677.  Can  you  say  how  many  students  of  the  Royal 
College  graduated  last  year  in  the  Royal  University?— 

I could  not  offhand  ; but  I will  try  to  get  you  that 
information.  I ought-  to  say  that,  though  they  have 
done  so,  they  have  done  so  without  any  very  carefully 
arranged  co-ordination,  because  the  College  of  Science 
cannot  he  said  to  exist  for  precisely  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Royal  University.  First  of  all,  the  Roval  Uni- 
versity is  not  a teaching,  it  is  an  examining,  body. 

2678.  And  the  College  of  Science  does  not  require 
the  courses  necessary  in  the  Royal  University  ?— Quite 

2679. . And,  therefore,  if  the  students  go  up  for 
graduation  they  have  to  do  it  at  some  personal  incon- 
venience?— Yes.  You  will  see  the  impossibility  of 

arranging  a course  intended,  say,  for  teachers  of  agri- 
culture, to  make  that  efficient,  and  yet  work  for  a uni- 
versity degree,  at  least  on  the  lines  on  which  they  work 
m Ireland.  There  is  very  much  more  that  one  might 
say  about  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

2680.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  the  plans  been  considered 
by  the  Department  ? — Yes. 

2681.  Has  any  other  body  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
see  the  plans — the  Visitors,  for  instance? — I think  I 
would  rather  you  would  ask  that  question  of  the 
Secretary,  for  this  reason,  the  Secretary  said  in  his 
evidence  that  the  College  of  Science  is  really  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretariat.  I am  not  ultimately  re- 
sponsible, though  I am  in  close  touch  with  the  institu- 
tion ; and  I could  not  answer  your  question  with  con- 
fidence. 

Y 
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June  6,  1. 06.  The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art  is  also  undergoing  a 
Mr.  Geonre"  "wide  reorganisation,  so  as  to  fit  the  work  there  specially 
Fletcher”  to  the  needs  of  the  Department.  The  Department  do 
r-Q.s.  ’ not  regard  these . central  institutions  as  really  distinct 
from  the  other  parts  of  their  work.  They  regard  them 
as  part  of  an  organic  whole,  and  that  the  teaching  at 
these  institutions  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  other 
schemes  of  education  all  over  the  country. 

2682.  (Chairman), — The  School  of  Art  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Act? — It  is  mentioned  in  section  2 
• (1)  (g).  This  was  on,e  of  the  departments  previously 
'administered  by  South  Kensington.  I have  recently 
given  evidence  on  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Art  and  its  relation  to  other  art  institutions 
in  Dublin  before  a Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  art  institutions  ; but  I will  now  say  all  that  I think 
is  necessary.  Since  the  Department  took  over  the 
.School  they  have  sought  to  develop  it,  particularly  in 
a direction  which  would  enable  the  teaching  to . be 
applied  to  art  industries  in  Ireland.  They,  therefore, 
included  in  the  curriculum  instruction  in  stained  glass 
work,  mosaic  work,  enamelling,  and  certain  other  art 
crafts.  They  appointed  as  headmaster  Mr  Willis, 
who  had  charge  of  this  work  of  reorganisation, , but 
who,  we  all  regret,  died  in  the  middle  of  his  work  last 
August.  That  had  been  a set-back,  to  some  extent, 
and  since  this  time  the  School  has  been  without  any 
headmaster.  We  hope  that  the  work  of  reorganisation 
'will  'be  pushed  on  vigorously,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
- find  the  precise  type  of  .teacher  who  will  undertake  so 
responsible  and  difficult  a piece  of  work. 

■ 2683.  (Mr.  Micks).— Why  has  that  School  been  left 
for  a whole  year  without  a headmaster  ? — For  the  reason 
.1  have  just  mentioned — the  difficulty  pf  finding,  at  the 
salary  we  were  able  to  offer,,  a man  having' the  quali- 
fications. ...... 

■,  2684.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  .is  the..’ salary? — From 
£600,  by  £25  increases,  to  £700. 

2685.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  advertised  for  it? — 
No.  • 

2686.  Have  you  had  applications  for  it? — Many. 

2687.  The  appointment  has  not  been  made  at  all 
events? — The  appointment  has  not  been  made.  We 
are  very  desirous  of  making  it.  We  had  decided  on  a 
gentleman  that  we  thought  would  have  done  this  work 
excellently,  but  there  was  a financial  difficulty  about 
his  appointment.  He  wanted  more  than  the  Treasury 
allowed. 

2688.  It  is  a serious  matter  that  a school  like  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art  should  be  without  a head- 
master for  a whole  year? — Well,  there  is  a good 
assistant  master  there.  An  institution  of  that  kind 
is  not  like  an  ordinary  secondary  school  in  which  the 
headmaster  must  pull  together  all  the  . parts  of  the 
work.  It  goes  on  very  much  like  the  Royal  College  of 
■Science,  with  separate  branches  of  work  and  separate 
teachers.  The  teaching  has  been  supplemented  of 
course. 

2689.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  assistant  master  has  been 
acting  as  headmaster,  and  you  have  been  supplying 
temporary  additions  to  relieve  him  of  his  ordinary 
work,  or  to  relieve  someone  else  to  relieve  him  ? — I am 
not  saying  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  satis- 
factory. 

2690.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  not  most  unusual  that  a 
school  of  art  should  be  left  like  that  for  a year  without 
a headmaster  ? — I cannot  generalise  as  I know  of  only 
one  other  institution  like  that. 

2691.  Did  you  take  exceptional  measures  to  try  and 
get  the  Treasury  to  increase  the  salary  ? — Yes. 

2692.  Will  the  sum  that  has  been  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  salary  be  surrendered  to  the  Treasury  ? — 
Yes,  in  respect  of  that  year. 

2693.  (.1/r.  Ogilvie). — It  probably  has  been  sur- 
rendered l— Yes.  Mr.  Micks  is  aware  that  any  voted 
money  must  be  surrendered  if  not  used.  I ought  to 
say  also,  that  in  certain  items  of  the  vote,  where  we 
spent  more  than  the  estimate,  we  can  transfer,  and  we 
have  done  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  our  secondary 
schools  science  and  art  vote,  we  wanted  £17,000.  The 
Treasury  thought  £15,000  would  be  sufficient,  but  as 
a matter  of  fact  we  required  £19,500,  and  that  was 
found. 

(Mr. . Ogilvie). — Altogether  you  have  not  done  so 
badly  during  the  past.  year. 

2694.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  would  not  say  it  was  not 
‘bad  to  have  the  school  without  a headmaster  for  a 
whole  year?— Oh,  yes;  the  inference  might  be 
'that  it  was  neglected. 

2695.  No,  but  that  it  was  not  at  its  full  efficiency  ? 
—It  won  t be  at  its  full  efficiency  for  many  years. 


There  is  a tremendous  amount  of  uphill  work  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  Irish  Train 
ing  School  of  Domestic  Economy  in  Kildare-street  • 
that  is  a school  we  took  over  from  an  association  cal’, 
led  the  Irish  Association  for  the  Training  and  Em- 
ployment of  Women.  It  was  in  existence  for  many 
years  before  the  Department  came  into  being,  but  it 
was  in  a somewhat  languishing  .condition.  The  De- 
partment  subsidised  it  as  soon  as  they  began  the  work 
and  utilised  it  for  training  teachers  for  Ireland! 
Hitherto  most  of  those  holding  certificates  from  it  left 
the  country.  Immediately  we  proceeded  to  turn  it  to 
our  needs  in  Ireland — to  train  teachers  for  Ireland. 
The  Department  entered  into  negotiations,  and 
finally  the  school  was  transferred  to  the  Department. 
We  now  administer  it  solely  from  this  office.  I have 
put  in  the  programme  of  the  school,  from  -which 
you  will  learn  how  it  is  organised.  We  have  made  a 
number  of  changes  all  round.  Rather  valuable 
scholarships  are  given  by  the  Department,  including 
free  tuition.  There  is  an  entrance  examination,  both 
personal  and  written.  Students  chosen  for  admission 
are  put  through  a two  years’  course.  -Last  year 
we  sent  a selected  number  of  candidates 

down  to  the  Munster  Institute  in  Cork 
to  get  a further  course  of  training  in  rural 
.economy.  Others  we  selected  and  allowed  to  take  a 
course,  in  high  class  cookery.  We  improve  the  courses, 
continually.  Last  year  science  was  ably  taught 
in  the  Kevin-street  Technical  School.  Now 

we  .have  equipped  a laboratory,  and  the  teach- 
ing will  be  given  by  a lady  teacher  next  session. 
We  desire  that  the  training  given  in  this  school  shah 
be  the  highest  possible,  but  adapted  especially  to  our 
needs.  Our  needs,  while  they  are  similar  to,  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  England.  The  needs  of  rural 
districts  require  very  special  consideration.  Without 
repeating  much  that  you  might  see  from  the  pro- 
gramme, I don’t  know  that  there  is  any  more  that  I 
have  to  mention.  Now,  sir,  I come  to  the  question  of 
scholarships,  and  here  again  I need  say  little. 

2696.  (Chairman). — You  do  not  mention  the  number 
of  students  at  this  place? — Last  year  .there  were 
seventy-six ; the  number  of  teachers  in  training  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  this  session  is  forty-one. 

2697.  Where  do  they  come  from  chiefly? — They  are 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
counties  give  what  are  called  limited  scholarships. 
They  send  a girl  up  and  contribute  half  the  fees. 

2698.  Do  they  come  more  from  the  north  than  else- 
where?— No;  quite  otherwise.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
believe,  before  we  took  it  over,  there  was  a sort  of 
natural  differentiation.  It  was  a differentiation  in 
the  way  of  possessing  money  ; the  fees  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  poor  able  girl. 

2699.  What  do  you  say  the  fees  are  now? — Twenty 
guineas' for  the  two  years’  course.  We  give  scholar- 
ships involving  free  tuition.  They  are  given  on  the 
basis  of  a written,  and  afterwards  a personal,  exami- 
nation 'by  the  Department. 

2700.  Here  in  Dublin? — The  examination -is  con- 
ducted in  several  centres. 

2701.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  many  of  the  forty-one 
students  are  going  there  the  first  year,  and  how  many 
the  second  year? — About  half  and  half. 

2702.  (Chairman). — It  was  in  existence  when  you 
took  it  over? — We  took  it  over  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1903. 

2703.  Is  this  the  principal  place  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  domestic  economy  ?— It  is  the  only  one  in 
Ireland. 

2704.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  not  intended  to  compete 

with  the  school  in  W aterford  ? — No;  there  is  in  exist- 
ence in  different  parts  of  the  country  th-at  stamp-  of 
school,  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  for  teachers  -one 
is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  Ireland.  . 

2705.  (Chairman). — Are  there  any  trained  in  this 
school  now  acting  as  teachers  ? — A very  large  number. 
I have  a list  of  those  trained  in  the  schools,  showing 
where  they  are  now  being  employed.  They  are  em- 
ployed almost  entirely  in  Ireland.  We  can  place 
no  effective  restriction  on  their  going  away. 

2706.  (Mr.  Ogilvie), — -Except  by  paying  them  better 
in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  ? — I am  very  glad,  to  heal 
we  have  done  one  good  thing. 

2707.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  give  the  young  men  em- 
ployment in.  Ireland,  would  npt  the  girls  be  likely  t° 
get  married  and’  settle  down  here? — We  do  give 
young  men  employment.  I have  a list  showing  wna 
became  of  all  the  students  trained  by  us.  The  vas 
bulk  remain  in  Ireland. 
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2708.  (Chairman). — As  teachers? — Certainly;  in- 
evitably, because  the  vast  majority  of  those  that  we  are 
training  specially  are  being  trained  as  teachers,  and 
forty-two  out  of  fifty  manual  instructors  are  already 
at  work. 

2709.  Can  you  give  us  some  corresponding  figures 
with  regard  to  this  school,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
Metropolitan  School  of  Art  ? — We  have  got  the  fullest 
information  we  can;  but  directly  you  get  away  from 
these  special  courses  devised  for  this  special  end  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  following  them.  At  the  Metro- 
politan School  of  Art  the  people  are  not  trained 
specially ' for  teaching.  A person  may  come  in  and 
take  a course  of  work. 

2710.  Yes , this  is  a case  in  which  you  are  training 
people  for  a special  calling,  and  more  or  less  keep 
your  eye  on  them  afterwards  ? — Yes ; and  the  results 
are  extraordinarily  good.  They  have  remained  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  trained.  The 
next  point  also  need  not  be  lengthy.  I refer  to  the 
system  of  scholarships,  and  I would  like  to  give  briefly 
the  lines  of  the  scholarships  we  maintain.  First  we 
have  scholarships  for  primary  to  secondary  schools, 
of  from  £4  to  £20  ; scholarships  at  day  trade  prepara- 
tory schools,  generally  including  free  admission,  but 
sometimes  carrying  payment  ; next  the  scholarships  at 
residential  schools  of  domestic  economy  training,  £15  ; 
local  science  and  art  exhibitions,  value  £50  each. 
We  have  revised  the  scheme  for  local  science  and  art 
exhibitions,  offering  greater  freedom  under  the 
new  scheme  for  the  administration  of  science  and  art 
grants.  We  have  science'  and  technological  scholar- 
ships and  teacherships  in  training  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science.  • These  are  worth  £50  and  rail- 
way expenses!  We  have  teachers  in  train- 
ing at  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  get- 
ting .a-  guinea  a week  at  present.  The  science 
and  technological  scholarships  are  worth  £50  a year, 
and  the  teacherships  in  training  a guinea  a week.  The 
teachers  in  training  at  the  school  of  domestic  economy 
and cookery  have  free  tuition.  The  commercial 
scholarships,  to  which  I have  referred,  are  held  in  the 
School  of  Economics  in  London,  are'  worth  £100,  and 
w.e  have  certain  industrial  scholarships  to  which  refer- 
ence has  not  been  made..  There  are  three  of  those  indus- 
trial scholarships  being  held  during  the  present  term. 
This  year,  for  example,  we  sent  a man  employed  in 
tlie  woollen  industry  to  take  a course  at  the  Yorkshire 
College,  in  Leeds.  Another  one  is  taking  out  the 
wftrk  -of  house  decorating  at  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  in  Camberwell ; and  another  scholar  is 
learning  -tapestry  and  rug-weaving.  These  scholar- 
ships are  worth  £80  a year,  and  are  given-  yearly. 

2711.  That  comes  out  of  the  endowment? — It  comes 
out  of  the  endowment.  In  reply  to  your  questions  as 
to  the  students  who  have  passed  through  the  Irish 
training  school  of  domestic  economy,  there  are  thirty 
who  received  diplomas  or  certificates  other  than  the 
full  diploma,  that  is  to  say  students  who  were  already 
in  the  school  under  the  old  ‘conditions.  Twenty-seven 
•of  these  are  being  employed  in  Ireland,  one  is  being 
employed  in  .England;  and  of  two  we  have  no  record. 
We  have  another  batch  of  forty  who  have  taken 
the  full  diploma.  Twenty-four  are  in  Ireland,  one 
in  London,  and  of  the  fifteen  others  the  majority  are 
awaiting  situations — probably  they  will  obtain  them 
next  session. 

■2712.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  forty  represents  two 
years’  output? — Yes.  These  scholarships  are  all 
awarded  by  competition.  A very  heavy  duty  is  thrown 
on  the  Department,  having  regard  to  the  examina- 
tions in  connection  therewith.  All  these  examinations 
are  conducted  by  us.  I have  here  a very  long  list  of 
examinations  which  we  hold  at  various  times  during 
the  year. 

2713.  (Chairman). — Do  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment act  as  examiners  ? — We  employ  very  many  out- 
side examiners,  but  in  some  cases  we  find  it  impor- 
tant to  have  an  inspector  of  the  Department  as  a co- 
examiner . In  the  College  of  Science  the  examinations 
are  usually  conducted  by  a professor  of  the  College  and 
a co-examin'er.  In  the  case  of  a simple  examination,, 
such  as  the  entrance  examination  to  the  trade 
preparatory  school,  or  a qualifying  examination,  in 
which  no  very  serious  -responsibility  can  occur,  the 
examiner  may  be  an  inspector  of  the  Department. 
Where -a  big  thing  is  at  stake,  like  a- scholarship,  we 
strengthen  the  examination  in  every  way  possible. 

2714.  Is  -there  much  competition  for  these  scholar- 
ships?— Yes;  keen  competition. 

" 2715.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  scholarships  under  local  schemes? — I have  al- 


ready referred  to  scholarships  from  day  primary  June  8,  1006.- 
schools  tenable  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  num-  — 
bers  of  those  who  are  shown  on  the  diagram  behind  'r.r-,G.eorge 
you.  They  have  gone  up  to  182.  <•  !•  I etc  liar, 

2716.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  value  are  the  scholar-  F-0-S‘ 
ships  ?— From  £4  to  £20.  We  find  that  this  works 
exceedingly  well,  because  it  adjusts  the  amounts  to, 

the  needs  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  in  connection  with 
this  many  very  interesting  questions  come  up  when 
discussing  the  question  with  the  local  committees,  as, 
for  example,  whether  you  should  allow  the  best  boys; 
from  any  part  of  the  county  to  hold  the  scholarships 
in  competition,  or  whether  you  should  tie  the  scholar- 
ships to  certain  specific  districts.  Of  course,  under, 
perfect  conditions,  you  would  -say,  “ Choose  the  lest 
boy  from  whatever  part  of  the  county  he  comes  ” ; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  it  expedient 
to  modify  that  in  some  cases,  and  to  tie  a scholarship 
to  a district.  Assuming  a boy  was  good'  enough,  and 
could  pass  the  qualifying  test,  we  would  choose  him 
from  that  district,  so  as  to  distribute  the  advantages 
among  the  districts.  That  was  absolutely  necessary,- 
for  grave  dissatisfaction  would  have  arisen  had  the 
district  got  no  facilities  whatever  under  the 
scheme,  but  ultimately,  of  course,  the  ideal  plan  is 
to  take  the  brightest  boy. 

2717.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  take  the  brightest  boy 
would  be  fair  if  all  the  schools  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory as  a means  of  developing  a boy’s  brightness? — - 
That  is  so;  but  that  would  also  have,  we  should 
hope,  an  effect-  on  the  school  itself.  A school  which 
failed  continuously  to  win  a scholarship  would  be 
regarded  as  an  indifferent  school,  and  would  suffer. 

You  are  quite  right  in  your"  general  contention.  * 

2718.  The  presumption  being  that  the  scholarship- 

should  be  in  a district  if  there  is  a qualified  boy 
there? — Yes,  the  presumption  is  that.  The  number 
of  scholarships  available  for  all  Ireland  would  other- 
wise, perhaps,  fall  to  a few  centres.  -You  inust  make 
a concession  to-  local  feeling.  

2719.  You  don’t  mean  it  naturally  as  a concession 
to  local  feeling,  but  regard  it  as  a proper  principle?— 

Yes.  You  are  already  aware  that  drawing  in  elemen- 
tary schools  in  England  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  - and  a grant  was 
given  for  this,  and  that  that  grant  was  also  available  in- 
Ireland  except  in  national  schools.  That  is  to  say; 
there  are  a certain  number  of  primary  schools  that 
were  receiving  this  grant  for  drawing  and ’manual  in- 
struction. We  inherited  that  duty,  and  this  instruc- 
tion is  being  given  in  about  ninety  schools.  I believe 
they  are  almost  entirely  Christian  1 Brothers’  schools. 

The  Department  have  to  inspect  the  drawing  in  these 
schools,  and  grants  are  made;  and  there  was  a total 
payment  in  1904-05  of  £1,365  7s.  8d.  It  is  a small 
part,  but  an  essential  part,  of  our  work. 

2720.  Is  drawing  and  manual  instruction  looked 
after  by  the  examiners? — I am  afraid  there  is  very 
little  manual  instruction  in  national  schools. 

2721.  Is  there  any  provision  for  assisting  it? — Not 
specially.  There  is  for  drawing,  but  drawing  is  not 
compulsory  there.  It  is,  unfortunately,  by  no  means 
general  in  the  national  schools. 

2722.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  the  restriction  of  section 
30  that  prevents  dealing  with  the  national  schools? — 

Yes. 

2723.  But  it  does  not  prevent  you  from  dealing  with 
primary  schools  not  under  the  National  Board? — 

That  restriction  relates  to  the  endowment,  not  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Vote.  This  money  is  given  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  Vote. 

2724.  Then  this  section  30  does  not  affect  you? — No. 

2725.  Then  what  makes  the  distinction  between 

schools  under  the  National  Board  and  elementary 
schools  not  under  the  N ational  Board  ? — The  national 
school  system  in  Ireland  has  never  been  connected 
with  South  Kensington  in  the  same  way  as  the  pri- 
mary schools  were  in  England.  The'  Christian  Bro- 
thers’ schools  have  never  worked  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  and  they  took  up  the  South  Ken- 
sington system.  ■ ■■  ■ ■ 

' 2726. 1 It  is  not  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  it  ? — 1 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  Department  under- 
taking the  teaching  of  drawing,  domestic  economy,  or 
manual  instruction  in  national  schools  ; if  the  Trea- 
sury choose  to  give  a grant,  as  they  did  elsewhere,  we 
could  take  up  the  work. 

2727.  Is  there  any  restriction  against  it?— The 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  restriction. 

2728.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  the  managers  of  the 
national  schools  applied  to  you  for  recognition  6f 

Y 2 
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‘ their  schools  in  drawing  and  manual  instruction  what 
Mr. George  would  your  answer  be? — We  should  say  we  had  no 
.b'letoUei , power  to  do  it 

*,>u  s.  2729.  Why  ? — We  have  no  money.  The  endowment 

is  controlled  by  the  Act,  and  the  Treasury  has  never 
approved  of  the  expenditure  by  us  of  any  voted  money 
on  national  schools  in  Ireland. 

2730.  The  Treasury  have  sanctioned  a vote  for  the 
current  year  of  a certain  amount  of  money  for  draw- 
ing and  manual  instruction  in  certain  schools  in  Ire- 
land; is  there  anything  in  that  authority  which  pre- 
vents its  extension  to  national  schools  ? — Yes. 
national  schools  are  expressly  excluded  under  the 
regulations  under  which  the  money  is  given. 

2731.  (Mr.  Brown). — Under  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions?—Yes.  6 

2732.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — It  is  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  the  grant  was  awarded  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Department  ? — Yes. 

2733.  With  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  national 
schools  from  these  payments  for  drawing  and  manual 
instruction,  do  you  happen  to  know  was  that  in  re- 
spect of  money  being  available  for  teaching  these  sub- 
jects in  national  schools  from  some  other  sources? — 
Presumably.  It  is  a point  that  I am  not  prepared 
to  deal  with. 

2734.  The  Commissioners  were  in  possession  of 
funds  that  were  assumed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
elementary  education  to  be  carried  on  in  the  schools? 
— I think  so.  . 

2735.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  was  the  position  so  far 
as  the  science  and  art  grant  is  concerned ; that  these 
national  schools  of  Ireland  are  absolutely  forbidden 
to  participate  in  these  science  and  art  grants?— Oh, 
no. 

2736.  I understood  that  was  the  effect  of  what  vou 
said  ?— No. 

2737.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  manual  instruc- 
tion in  the  national  schools  ?— Practically  none. 
Some,  years  ago  the  report  of  a 'Commission  on  manual 
training  was  issued. 

• 2738.  (Mr.  Brown). — I thought  that  was  dropped? 

— Not  dropped,  but  largely  reduced. 

2739.  Could  we  see  a copy  of  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions^ clear  my  mind  on  the  subject  in  regard  to 
drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  national  schools  ? 
—I  will  show  it  to  you ; but  what  I want  to  make 
clear  to  you  is  this : I wish  to  make  clear  something 
that  I said  yesterday  which  may  be  misunderstood. 

J suggested  an  arrangement  by  which  we  might  have 
special  centres,  and  have  students  attending  from  the 
national  schools  in  the  daytime  at  these  centres.  Im- 
meaiately  it  may  be  said : “ You  have  no  power ; your 
Act  does  not  allow  you.”  Quite  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  our  doing  this  work  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Vote,  if  funds  were  found  for  the  purpose. 

2740.  If  you  had  a teacher  already  employed  in  the 

district  teaching  evening  classes,  and  if  there  was  a 
national  school  in  the  district  you  might  employ  him 
to  give  instruction,  not  in  the  school  itself  but  at  some 
centre  ?— Or  in  the  school.  At  the  moment,  however 
we  are  prevented  from  doing  it  because  the  expense 
of  doing  it  would  have  to  be  borne  from  the  endow- 
ment, and  section  30  says  you  must  not  spend  any 
money  in  these  schools.  J 

2741.  If  the  science  and  art  grants  were  available 
the  remuneration  of  the  .teacher  applicable  to  that 
taTnly  ^ W°fk  might  come  out  of  the  grant?— Cer- 

2742.  (Mr.  Ogilvie)  .—The  history  of  the  science  and 

th  raiftt(^d^8  °.?t  lend i£self  t0  this  extension.  Here 

“ * if  1899  Directory.  The  vote  is  applied,  " (d)  The 
P ^ manual  instruction’ in  demem 

tary  schools,  which  are  not  under  the  English  or  Scotch 
StiouTp  ,Dep,artlnent’ T °f  the  Commissioners  of 
2m*  “catl0“?n  Inland.”  Therefore  at  that 
time  the  Government  held  the  annual  vote  for  elemen- 
tary  education  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  as 
charged  with  the  whole  duty  of  providing  elemen- 
tary  educatmn  to  children  of  school  age;  that £ to 
say  including  whatever  of  drawing  and  manual  in- 
struction was  supposed  to  be  necessary ; and  the  science 

outride  them*T*mrattlVe  VSt6’  a-S  aPPlicable  to  schools 
outside  the  elementary  education  of  the  country?- 

2Ste2J?JSsr  isfh1  >mm 


2744.  (Mr.  Brown).— Even  those  under  the  Enel;.), 

Education  Department  ? — Undoubtedly.  . “ 81 

2745.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  date  are  you  speaking  nf  ? 
—I  am  speaking  of  some  years  prior  to  my  coming 

jeS-isS0!-dKoI0“  16  ",mins  t0  lhat 

2747.  (Mr.  Brown).— Can  you  tell  us  whether  there 
has  been  any  alteration  in  the  law  since  1899  ?—  e 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I can  tell  you  that  in  England  then* 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  this  grant,  £200  paid  in 
odd  schools  that  are  not  under  the  local  authm-itl 
It  is  not  in  the  Directory  of  1899  ?— I can  explain 
that.  It  was  shortly  before  I came  to  Ireland  This 
work  had  devolved  on  the  inspectors  of  the  Scienre 
and  Art  Department,  and  was  paid  for  by  a grant 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  the  work 
of  that  Department  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Education  ; but  my  contention  is  hardly  touched 
which  is  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ad’ 
ministered  these  grants  by  Treasury  sanction,  and  it 
would  be  quite  possible  for  this  Department  to  do  so 
assuming  the  Treasury  agreed  to  the  proposal.  ' 

2748.  But  at  the  present  time,  as  at  that  time  the 
grants  for  drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  schools 
under  any  one  of  the  three  National  Boards  were  under 
the  vote  ?— In  1897  the  grants  allowed  for  drawing  and! 
manual  instruction  in  elementary  schools  were  paid 
for  by  the  South  Kensington  Department,  and  in- 
spected by  them.  A change  took  place,  and  this  work 
was  transferred  to  'Whitehall,  and  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  regulation— ‘ 1 The  vote  is  applied  to. 
grants  for  drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools,”  and  this  was  the  addition,  "Which  are 
not  under  the  English  or  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
wl-x  u „ ? ' wfs  ln  that  year  i*  was  taken  by 
Whitehall,  but  the  power  remains  untouched. 

2749  The  point  is  whether  the  money  that  was 
applied  to  teaching,  drawing,  and  manual  work  in 
elementary  schools,  and  which  was  transferred  to 
Whitehall  in  that  year  was  similarly,  in  Ireland 
made  available  for  the  National  Commissioners?— 
that  I cannot  give  you  an  answer  upon.  What  I am 
anxious  to  show  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
an  arrangement  by  which  we  could  be  made  responsible 
for  such  part  of  the  work  as  we  are  able  to  do  by  our 
staff  of  teachers. 

2750.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  could  only  do  it  in  a very- 
small  way  without  a large  addition  to  the  staff?— We 

— useful  work  with  a slight  addition. 

2751.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  you  could  do 
drawing  one  day  in  the  week  in  a school?— Un- 
doubtedly. As  to  domestic  economy,  there  is  in  the 
upper  standards  much  lack  of  this  work,  and  we 
could  undertake  such  work  to  the  great  advantage  of 
everybody  concerned  if  funds  were  available. 

2752.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  could  undertake  it,  but 

y°u  think  it  is  a desirable  thing  to  separate  off, 

within  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school,  one 
section  of  the  educational  work  that  is  being  done 
through  the  others  ?— No.  I call  to  mind  here  what  1 
said  about  secondary  schools.  We  distinctly  deprecate 
such  a division,  but  in  our  national  schools  in  Ireland 
the  work  has  not  been  done  at  all. 

2753.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  under  the 
organisation  that  is  responsible  for  the  rest  of  the 
school ; that  any  assistance  of  a special  kind  that  was 
desirable  could  be  arranged  for  from  the  specialist 
department  ? Certainly.  The  grants  were  not  made 
available  for  national  schools  in  Ireland.  It  is,  per- 
haps, an  important  point. 


schools  for  some  years,  and  it  is  a fart-  fW  VC"  "“'T 
from  the  Scienceand  Art  Denarf^f  l ^.grants 
public  elementary  schools  glTen  to 

drawing  and  iS* 


On  resuming  after  an  adjournment. 

2754.  (Ch airman). — N ow,  Mr.  Fletcher,  I think  we 
are  ready  for  the  equivalent  grant?— I,  sir,  am  ready 
to  answer  any  questions  in  reference  to  that.  I think, 
by  the  equivalent  grant— Mr.  Ogilvie’s  bete  noire- is 
meant  the  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction,  as  de- 
hned  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  and  pro- 
vided in  the  regulations  of  the  Scienceand  Art  Directory, 
in  Clause  86  of  the  Directory  of  1900,  there  is  a state- 
ment that  grants  will  be  paid  in  Ireland  in  aid  of 
technical  instruction  given  under  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act  of  1889,  and  laying  down  conditions.  The 
grant  in  aid  will  be  made  to  a school  aided  by  rate 
locally,  and  will  be  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  local  authority  out  of  their  rates  for 
instruction  in  subjects  other  than  those  for  which  the 
Board  give  aid  under  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 
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You  see,  from  that,  the  grant  was  a grant  equivalent 
to  that  contributed  from  the  rates  by  the  local 
authority.  Undoubtedly  when  the  Department  com- 
menced its  work  its  officers  were  under  the  impression 
that  that  grant  would  have  been  continued.  It  was 
not  the  case,  however.  The  Treasury  did  not  take 
that  view,  and  the  grant,  which  then  had  been  stand- 
ing at  a maximum  rate  of  £3,500,  was  continued  to 
us  for  three  years.  That,  in  brief,  is  the  position 
2755.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Well,  I believe,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
that  the  whole  question  was  threshed  out  in  Parlia- 
ment a year  or  two  ago  on  the  basis  of  the  grants 
then  available  ? — It  has  been  threshed  out  many  times 
I believe,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Parliament. 
I need  not  say  that  very  many  and  strong 
representations  have  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  . time  to  time.  The  question  has 
attracted  a very  considerable  amount  of  inte- 
rest  in  the  country.  Meetings  have  been  held,  and, 
as  the  Committee  probably  know,  a deputation  went  to 
the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Wyndham.  As  a final 
result  of  the  deputation  it  was  decided  that  the 
amount  should  be  increased  to  £7,000,  which  would  be 
a grant  in  aid,  and  which  is  now  available. 


£ rc  X ’ 1 wmcn  1S  now  available. 

2756.  Permanently  available  ?— Permanently. 

2757.  (Mr.  Brown).—  Is  that  permanent  ?— It  is. 

2758.  (Mr.  Micks). — Except  that  the  £7,000  might 
be  increased? — Yes;  certainly. 

,,  2l5?-  \n  expressly,  I think,  at  the  time, 

that  the  £7,000  was  liable  to  be  increased  ? — Mr.  Micks 
i30^te  was  merely  as  a starting  point. 

2760.  (Mr.  Ogv.vte).— Now,  I think,  that  from  the 
explanation  you  were  able  to  give  us  yesterday  it  is  pro- 
bably unnecessary  for  us,  or  for  the  country  at  large 
to  consider  it  any  longer.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  one  of  the  grievances  that  have  been  removed ; for 
am  I not  right  in  understanding,  that  the  grants  you 
are  at  liberty  to  pay  out  of  the  amount  placed  at  vour 
disposal  in  the  vote  are  limited  by  a requirement  that 
the  local  authority  should  provide  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  expenditure.  Is  that  the  standing  rule  ?— No  • 
that  is  not  the  standing  rule  in  regard  to  technical  in- 
struction. 

2761.  I don’t  mean  technical  instruction.  I am 

speaking  of  the  science  and  art  grants  in  the  vote  ? 

No.  There  is  no  such  requirement ; are  you  not  think- 
ing of  the  grants  that  were  made  in  respect  of  equip- 
ment ? e 

2762.  Not  at  all.— I am  asking  you  about  the  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  science  and  art  instruction — the  grant 
which  is  placed  upon  the  vote,  and  which  will  not 
fail  to  be  distributed  or  administered  according  to 
the  regulations  you  have  now  in  proof  ?— The  revised 
regulations  you  may  say  fall  briefly  under  two 
heads : those  which  provide  a capitation  grant,  and 
those  dealing  with  scnools  of  art  and  apprenticeship 
schools.  In  this  case  we  are  able  to  pay  three-fourths 
oi  the  total  expense,  and  one-fourth  will  fall  on  the 
locality. 

2763.  You  may  pay  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  schools  of  art  and 
apprenticeship  schools  ? — That  is  so. 

JVith  regard  to  other  schools  and  classes  aided 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote,  what  limits  are  there 
m respect  of  local  assistance.  Is  there  any  condition 
as  to  the  proportion  of  local  assistance  afforded  in  the 
cases  of  other  schools  than  those?— None. 

2765.  So  that  the  grant  which  is  set  forth  in  your 
new  regulations  will  be  payable  irrespective  of  whether 
the  local  authority  finds,  or  does  not  find,  one-fourth, 
or  any  other  proportion  of  the  expenses? — Certainly, 
that  is  so. 

,2766.  Then  let  us  come  back  to  the  position  in  1900. 
there  were  certain  grants,  science  and  art  grants, 
available  for  certain  specified  subjects  of  instruction  in 
f,ure  science  and  pure  art.  Those  were  the  grants 
that  hitherto  had  been  administered  bv  you  ? — That 
is  so. 

2767.  In  1900  it  was  apparently  recognised  by  all 
concerned  that  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be 
urther  assistance  in  respect  of  instruction  given  in 
• objects  other  than  the  specified  subjects,  assistance 
n respect-  of  subjects  more  directly  applied  to 
principles  of  science  and  art  and  trade  industries 
han  was  possible  under  the  Science  and  Art 
U 97Ao°Iy  ? — 4§ain  ^t  is  correct. 

“768.  And  it  was  in  respect  of  that  section  of  edu- 
ction that  the  English  and  Scotch  County  Councils 
ere  afforded  an  opportunity — it  was  a.  voluntary 
Pportunity — of  spending  their  residue  grant? — Yes; 


t;^769-  jreland  h-ad  310  similar  grant  available  at  the 
1”  r6SpeCt  of  that  section  of  technical 
instiuction  that  this  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruc- 
te®3!  was  then  given  ?— Undoubtedly, 
tinn  TM^‘ion  of  technical  instruction,  the  sec- 
t on  for  which  this  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction 
l”S|ven  ln.,1.®9,°>  ts  now,  I take  it,  absolutely  covered 
ttensh?  PvSSlblllTty  of  Srants  under  your  new  regula- 
\ a§ree  that,  with  the  reservation  I 
shall  shortly  make,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

2771.  That  section  previously  covered  by  that  is 
H'HtvC°afritv,  by  this  ?— Assuming,  of  course,  the  elas- 
ticity  of  the  science  and  art  grant  in  accordance 
with  our  requirements. 

2772  It  is  absolutely  elastic.  You  have  regulations 
now  which  enable  you  to  spend  public  money  for  aiding 
this  section  of  education,  and  as  the  work  is  done,  so 
the  money  will  be  paid.  The  money  is  as  elastic  as  the 
work  is  done?— Subject  to  Treasury  control,  that  is  so. 

2773.  Did  you  ever  know  the  Treasury  to  refuse  to- 
follow  up  an  expansion  of  grant  which  had  been  pro- 
mi^  in  such  a way  ?— They  have  here.  P 

*,ls  noP  usual ; at  least,  I know  no  case. 
Therefore  there  is  every  reason  to  be  expected  that 
lh® 7|r_an*  "°w  as  elastic  as  the  work  ?— We  believe  so. 

4 .4  With  the  exception  of  the  limits  as  to  local’, 
contributions,  the  grants  you  are  now  going  to  ad- 
minister are  freer  than  was  the  grant  in  aid  of  tech- 
nical instruction  ? — Much  freer. 

2776.  Your  previous  grant  had  to  be  balanced  by 
at  least  an  equal  amount  found  locally.  Now  in 
the  only  case  where  there  is  any  limitation  as  to  local 
f°“t,ribu.t30n’  te  1S  one-fourth  instead  of  one-half  the 
loca1  authority  has  to  find  1 — I am  very  glad  I have  not 
to  defend  the  equivalent  grant. 

What  4 want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  you 
are  not  now  in  the  most  fortunate  position  of  being  able 
frn™°n$ratT  ate  y°ur,  Department  on  having  slcured 
from  the  Treasury,  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote  a 
provision  m aid  of  technical  instruction,  which  covera 
all  that  could  ever  have  been  covered  by  the  grant  in 
aid  of  technical  instruction,  and  does  so  in  satisfac- 
tory  form  ?— -I  think  I suggested,  when  pressed  in  this 
matter,  that  we  had  no  grievance— in  other  words,  I 
believe  that  under  this  scheme,  of  which  the  Treasury 
has  approved,  we  will  be  under  no  disabilities.  It  is 
tfUe  , tilat  ln  *4®  ten  ^ars  before  the  passing 
f the  Act  of  1899,  there  were  the  gravest 
disabihties.  I am  prepared  to  show  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  that  should  have  come  to  Ire- 
land for  technical  instruction,  did  not  come.  At  pre- 
sent I must  grant  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  his  contention  that 

S1*™  M,lev!sed  regulations  have  been  approved 

® (Mr.  Micks). — When  were  they  approved? — 
they  have  only  been  approved  within  the  last  month. 

2779.  Then  their  operation  is  future? — Yes  They 

operate  from  the  1st  of  next  August.  I grant  Mr 
Ogilvie  s contention,  assuming  a free  field  for  these 
regulations,  and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  they  will 
not  have  a free  field.  I think  they  will  confer  the- 
greatest  benefit  on  Irish  education. 

2780.  (Chairman).— How  did  you  manage  to  get 
round  the  Treasury  ? — Very  strenuous  and  urgent  re-  - 
presentations  were  made  by  the  bodies  concerned. 

2781.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  looked  upon  by  the 
treasury  as  a substitute  for  the  equivalent  grant?— I ' 
have  no  means  of  telling. 

2782.  Have  you  heard  it  put  forward  in  that  way  1— 
No,  because  this  is  a recent  idea.  I think  I may  sav 
however  that  the  Treasury  regard  the  endowment  as-  • 
a substitute. 

2783.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  was  made  abundantly 
clear  in  Parliament ; that  was  the  official  noint  of  * 
73ew j 1 am  now  looking  at  it  from  the  Irish  point  of' 
view  ? -From  the  Irish  point  of  view  I can  understand 
quite  clearly  about  the  educational  grant — I don’t 
care  whether  you  call  it  equivalent  grant  or  something 
®'.se'7.V.lat  we  ,have  been  labouring  under  great ; 
disabilities,  and  that  these  disabilities  are  now  re- 
moved. 

• Pfr-  Mirks).— You  hope  they  will  disappear 

lnonnf  future  ■ — 1 believe  they  have  disappeared. 

2785.  As  regards  the  past,  would  not  the  Depart- 
ment have  had  more  money  at  their  disposal  if  the  equi- 
valent grant  arrangement  had  gone  on  from  1897  to 
the  present  day  ? — Certainly. 

2786.  Therefore  to  that  extent? — You  mean  had 
grown  as  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  the  local 
rate? 
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2787.  Yes?— Oh,  certainly. 

2788.  So  to  that  extent  there  is  a reason  for  com-, 
plaint  ?— I.  must  not  beg  the  question  thus.  If  the 
equivalent  grant  had  gone  on  from  the  passing  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  at  the 
present  time  we  would  now  have  been  in  possession  of 
£62,000  a year. 

2789.  Perhaps  you  would  not  have  got  it  all.  Some 
places  did  not  strike  a rate? — The  majority  struck  a 
rate. 

2790.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — When  did  they  strike  a rate 
— not  for  1900? — Well,  during  1900.  The  Act  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  April.  It  is  not  perhaps 
correct  to  say  £62,000,  but  a large  amount. 

2701.  (Mr.  Micks)'. — You  could  have  done  some 
building  on  that? — We  .are  very  badly  in  want  of  a 
building  fund.  I think  I made  that  clear.  I have 
got  a final  statement  here  which  will  show  you  that 
we  are  poor. 

£792,  If  you  did  get  the  money  you  could  have 
had  £300', 000  to  your  credit  ? — Undoubtedly. 

2793.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Have  you  hot  been  getting 
annually,  £78,000,  which  is  the  money  derived  from 
the  Local  Taxation  and  Excise  Act,  money  which 
corresponds  to  that  given  in  England,  going  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Department? — At  the  pass'ng 
of  the  Local  Taxation  Act  in  1900  the  sum  of  £78,000, 
the  Irish  equivalent  of  what  went  in  England  to 
technical  instruction, 'went  in  Ireland  to  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

2794:’  (Mr.  Micks).— What  was  the  Irish  share — can 
jOu  tell’ me? — £125,000  ; but  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
the  £1; 100, 000  in  England  was  not  devoted  wholly 
"to  'technical  instruction;  £300,000  was  devoted  to 
- police  superann nation  ; and  similarly  in  Scotland.  We 
. are  dealing  with  £78,000  only  which  went  to  the 
National  Board  here,  and  came  back  to  the  Depart- 
ment under  our  Agriculture  'and  Technical'  Instruc- 
tion Act.  ; ■ 

•2705.  That  money  went  in  England  to  technical  in- 
struction and  in  Scotland  to  technical  instruction,  but 
in-  Ireland  it  went  to  the  National  Board  and  the 
Intermediate  Board  ? — That  is  so. 

•‘2796.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  not  quite  so.  It  went 
in-  Ehglaiid  very  largely  'and  in  Scotland  to  some  ex- 
. teht  ?— To  the  extent  of  '£50,000. 

2797.  Not  for  1890’?— I am  dealing  with  the  alloca- 
-tio'n  in  1890,  and  I believe  in  Scotland  £40,000  went 
'for  police  superannu'atidn,  £40,000  went  in  relief  for 
the  payment  of  school  fees,  £15,000  to  medical  officers 
and  sanitary  inspectors  ; the  residue  went  to  terfrni- 

• cal  'instruction  and  the  relief  of  rates. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  the  relief  of  rates — it  went  to 
technical  instruction  in  as  far  as  not  allocated  to 
- the  relief  t of  rates,  and  I think  you  will  find  a 
very  small'  proportion  went  to  technical  instruction'. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I daresay  the  Scotch  have  got  a 
: grievance  too. 

2798.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — No  grievance  ; the  local  bodies 
put  it  to  the  relief  of  rates  .themselves? — -That_  was 
■done  in  some  English  counties  until  an  intelligent 
•public  opinion  put  a stop  to  it.  You  cannot  expect 
a person  interested  in  technical  education  not  to  regret 
that  £78,000  that  might  have  come  to  technical  in- 
struction in  Ireland  went  to  the  National  Beard., 
We  lost  it. ' 

2799.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  lost  the  whole  £125,000? 
— That  is  not  so,  because  the  fund  never  went  wholly 
to  technical  education  anywhere  ; but  the  educational 
equivalent  of  £125,000,  we  lost  that,  and  not  only 
so',  but  we  lost  during  the  'period  a very  con- 
siderable amount  we  might  otherwise  • have  ' got 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Vote,  . which,  was 
abnormally  low  in  Ireland.  I could  ' give, 
you  figures  in  very  great  detail  on  all' this.  I don’t 
know  whether  ' you  will  desire  it,  and  I don’t  know 
quite  what  purpose  it  would  serve,  for,  as 'far  as  I 
can  see;  everybody  would  admit  that  the  years 
from  the  passing  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1899  were  practically  ten 
“ dead  ” years  for  technical  education  in  Ireland. . 

2800.  The  money  has  been  given  to  the  National 
Commissioners? — Yes,  and  to  the  Intermediate  Board. 
I don’t  suggest  it  was  lost  to  Ireland,  but  if  was  lost 
tq.  technical  education,  for  there  .was  no  machine.ry 
at  that  time  for  dealing  with  it, 

2801.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  you  gave  money  ..  the 
machinery  would  ■ spring  up  quickly?— The  money 
would  precede  the  machinery. 


2802.  From  1889  and  up  to  the  present  time  you 
have  lost  still  further,  under  what  we  are  talking 
about  as  the  equivalent  grant? — According  as  you. 
take  the  point  of  view. 

2803.  So  you  have  twenty  years  ’—According  to  the 
point  of  view.  The  point  of  view  of  Ireland  is  it 
should  have  continued,  and  the  view  of  the  Treasury 
is  that  the  money  granted  under  the  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  Act  replaced  that. 

2804.  It  was  never  so  stated  at  the  time  when  the 
Bill  was  going  through— I have  read  the  debates  very 
carefully  ?— At  the  time  the  Bill  was  going  through 
the  House  of  Commons  I was  a district  inspector 
under  the  Board  of  Education  in  England,  and  I 
assure  you  I did  not  take  very  much  interest  ip  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  so  I am  really  unable  to  say  what 
happened.  I have  heard  it  stated  since. 

2805.  You  have  not  read  Hansard  since  ?— On  that 
question  no,  because,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  the 
matter  was  settled  by  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury. 

2806.  The  Irish  position  was  that  in  the  Act  of 
1889,  by  section  3,  the  conditions  under  which  Parlia- 
mentary grants  may  be  made  in  aid  of  technical  in- 
struction or  manual  instruction  shall  be  those  con- 
tained in  the  minutes  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  in  as  far  as  for  the  time  being  they  came 
under  the  Act  of  1899,  section  2 : “ There  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  (/)  the  administration 
of  the  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction  as  defined 
by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  in  Ireland." 
As  one  of  the  writers  .on  the  subject  stated  it  .would 
be  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Parliament 
handed  over  to  the  new  Department  the  administra- 
tion of  nothing? — I quite  agree  with  you.  In  fact 
there  was  a sum. 

2807.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  order  transferring 
the  Science  and  Art  Grant? — I have  not. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Can  we  have  the  order  of  the  1st  of 
April,  1901.  transferring  the  .Science  and  Art  Grant? 

‘(Mr.  Gill).—  Yes. 

2808.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  Department  in  a document 
issued  in  June*  1900.'  called,  ‘’.Suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  local  authorities  and  others,”  mentioned 
quite  plainly  that  they  had  as  a source  of  revenue  an 
■equivalent  to  a penny  in  the  £ that  would  be  raised 
by  the  local  bodies  ? — They  mentioned  that  the 
equivalent  grant  would  be  available. 

2809.  There  was  a subsequent  memorandum  in  De- 

cember, 1900,  and  there  they  again  made  a similar 
statement? — I think  I have  already  stated  that  the 
officers  of  the  Department  were  of  opinion 

2810.  They  made  a Statement  in  the  “suggestions,” 
and  in  a public  memorandum,  and  I think  there  were 
similar  statements  made  orally ; and  in  1902  or  1903 
they  received  an  intimation  from  the  Chief  Secretary 
that  the  grant  would -not  be  payable  in  1904?— No. 

.2811.  When  did  they  get  that  intimation  ?— They 
got  it  in  the  first  place  from  the  Treasury. 

2812.  Not  from  the  Chief  Secretary? — No. 

2813.  Wliat  did  the  Treasury  say? — That  the 

Treasury  were  not  in  a position  to  continue 

the  grant.  The  Treasury  informed  the  De- 
partment that  “ the  grants  for  technical  in- 
struction have  only  ' been  continued ! in  Ire- 
land because  of  the  nonexistence  there  of  the 
special  funds  which  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  local  authorities  for  these  pur- 
poses ; now  that  these  differences  have  been  removed 
by  the  Agriculture- and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  it 
follows  that  the  vote  of  grants  for  technical  instruct 
tion  in  Ireland  must  cease.  For  the  present  you* 
they  may  be  continued.” 

2814.  (Chairman). — That  is  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Board  ? — Yes ; the  15th  of 
April,  1902,  page  48,  volume  1. 

2815.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  the  Treasury  say  they  have 
power  to  withdraw  the  vote — they  don’t  say  how?— 
The  vote  is  capable  of  reduction,  as  our  science  and 
art  vote  is  capable  of  increasing. 

2816. ’  What  is  the  Treasury  view  of  that— can  you 
explain  it? — It  occurs  to  me  it  does  not  require 
explanation.  The  Science  and  Art  Directory  is  sub- 
ject to  annual  revision  and  the  grants  in  it  also.. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the'Directory  for  1900  there  is: 
“ The  vote  for  science  and  art  instruction  is  nabia 
to.  be  decreased  and  eventually  discontinued  {.  s0 
that  they  were  amply  covered  by  warning  authorities 
in  writing  that'  these  things  might  be  discontinued  a 
any  time. 
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2817.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  all  events  the  Department 
were  quite  unaware  of  these  matters  referred  to  now 
in  this  Directory? — They  were  quite  aware. 

2818.  The'  Department  were  painfully  aware  they 
‘would  not  get  it? — I won’t  say  that.  The  Department 

• hoped  and  believed  they  would  get  it  and  proceeded  on 
that  assumption,  until  it  was  made  abundantly  clear 
that  they  would  not  get  it. 

(Chairman). — Following  up  what  Mr.  Micks  read 
there  is  this  note : “ The  Department  thereupon  had 

> entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Treasury 
directly,  and  through  the  Chief  Secretary,  with  the 
result  that  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1901,  the  Treasury 
said : “ My  Lords  are  willing,  under  the  circumstances 
explained,  to  allow  these  grants  to  be  paid  to  the 
institutions  now  receiving  them  for  a further  period 
of  three  years  from  the  present  year.” 

2819.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  when  the 
Education  Bill  of  1902  was  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment it  was  objected  that  the  Act  of  1889  would  be 
' repealed  if  the  Bill  was  passed  ? — It  was  so  repealed. 

2820.  Are  you  further  aware  that  with  reference  to 
that  it  was  explained  by  a minister  at  the  time  that 

; the  repeal  would  not  affect  Ireland? — It  has  not 
affected  Ireland. 

l 2821.  That  is  the  point,  of  course,  that  I want  you 

to  bear  in  mind,  and  was  it  further  stated  at  the  time 
that  Ireland  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  equivalent 
grant  by  virtue  of  anything  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1902  ? — I was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

2822.  (Chairman). — Have  you  read  the  debate? — 
From  time  to  time  I have  read  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  said,  in  view  of  this  particular  inquiry.  I 
cannot  say  I have  read  it  in  regard  to  this  particular 
point,  but  this  was  the  opinion  of  a minister. 

2823.  (Mr.  Micks). — Opinions  of  ministers,  which 
influenced  people  responsible  for  taking  action.  “As 
the  Bill  referred  to  England  only  the  Bill  would,  if 
the  repeal  passed,  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  the 
grant  would  consequently  be  continued.”  If  it  was 
stated  in  Parliament,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  still 
further  strengthen  the  opinion  in  Ireland  that  they 
would  go  on  receiving  what  was  known  as  the  equi- 
valent grant  under  the  Act  of  1889  ? — The  Department 
did  expect  the  grant  until  the  Treasury  announced 
that  it  would  not  be  continued. 

2824.  That  was  an  unpleasant  intimation  ? — I don’t 
think  it  is  fair  to  ask  me.  At  this  time  I was  not 
assistant  secretary.  I was  chief  inspector,  and  it 
would  not  be  quite  fair  for  me  to  say  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  was. 

2825.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  you,  because  the 
Department  publicly  stated  their  impression  ?— I was 
convinced  the  Department  expected  to  get  that  grant. 

2826.  Did  the  Department  obtain  any  legal  advice 
as  far  as  you  are  aware  on  this  question  as  to  what 
their  rights  would  be? — I cannot  answer  that  ques- 

[ tion. 

2827.  The  Department  then  expected  that  £7,000? 

‘ — That  £7,000  that  was  given  was  given  after  very 

great  argument  in  the  country,  and  after  a deputation 
had  waited  on  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  had  got  the 

j £7,000  as  a concession. 

> 2828.  How  has  the  annual  sum  of  £7,000  been  ex- 
pended since  by  the  Department  ? — That  is  laid  down 

1 in  the  minutes  of  the  Board.  First  of  all,  I 

f ! ought  to  say  it  is  given  as  a grant  in  aid"  to.  the . 

I Department.  The  Department  does  not  tie  it  to  the 
places  that  had  previously  been  receiving  it. 

2829.  They  did  for  a certain  time  up  to  the  end  of 
1904? — No  ; they  did  not  tie  it  at  all.  The  moment 
the  £3,500  ceased,  that  moment  the  rights  of  localities 
to  receive  it  ceased. 

2830.  The  Treasury  did  continue  it  from  1902  to 
1904,  I think? — Of  course  they  did,  and  the  places 
received  it. 

2831.  Then  it  was  continued  to  those  places  for  a 
limited  period? — It  was. 

2832.  One  of  the  grounds  put  forward  publicly  in 
the  agitation  that  took  place  at  the  time  for  getting 
that  £7,000  was  the  great  hardship  that  would  be 
inflicted  on  these  places,  Cork,  Portumna,  Dublin, 
and.  other  places,,  if  .this  penny  grant  were  withdrawn  ? 
—That  is  so. 

2833.  And  that  hardship  ceased,  in  your  opinion, 
to  the  places? — It  did. 

• 2834.  Why  ? — Because  we  inade  provision.  In  the 
first  place  let  me. say  that  since  this  equivalent  grant 
was  given  to  the  various  centres  our  Act  of  1899  had 
come  into  operation,  and  these,  places  which  had  pre- 
viously been  receiving,  this  money  were  allocated-  large 


£“??•.  *or  example,  ‘ take  the  cases— take  ' 

Dublin  Technical  School.  They  had  had  ah  equi- 
valent grant  of  £834  17s.  Id.  Under  the  Act  they 
.JJ8™  an  additional  annual  sum  Of  nearly  £10,000. 
The  Dublin  School  of  Cookery  received  a sum  of  £200. 
In  that,  by  the  way,  there  is  no  grievance,  because  we 
rruVe-D  • en  <>ver  the  school  and  administer  it’  directly. 
The  Rmgsend  Pembroke  School  received  an  equivalent 
grant  of  £439,  but  under  the  new  scheme  they  received 
nearly  £1,000.  Indeed,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the 
equivalent  grant  we  have  increased  that  amount,'  and 
have  also  allowed  them  to  establish  a day  trades  pre- 
paratory  school  which  more  than  makes  up  for  the 
•difference  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  equivalent 
grant.  The  next  case  is  the  Cashel  Presentation 
Convent,  which  received  £80  equivalent  grant,  but  we 
under  the  Act  endowed  the  county  with  additional 
funds,  and  when  the  equivalent  grant  was  withdrawn 
we  were  in  a position  to  add  £80  to  the  South  Tip- 
perary scheme,  under  which  the  convent  comes.  In 
the  case  of  the  Cork  Crawford  Municipal  Tech- 
nical Institute,  which,  with  the  school  of 
music,  received  two  sums  of  ' £414  7s.,  6d., 
and  £213  9s.  9 d.,  we  have  replaced  that  amount 
by  a larger  amount,  That  was  the  result  of  a 
meeting  between  myself  and  the  Cork  Technical  In- 
struction Committee.  The  Cork  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  asserted  that  they  were  entitled  as  of  right 
to  this  equivalent  grant,  now  that  we  had  it  extended. 
On  behalf  of  the  Department  I questioned  that  right, 
because  the  extension  was  given  as  a grant  in  aid. 
They  contested  the  question,  and  I was  proved  to  be 
right.  We  then  dealt  with  the  needs  of  Cork  on  its 
’merits. 

2835.  (Chairman). — How  did  they  test  the  ques- 
tion?—They  wrote  to  the  Treasury.  We  dealt  with 
the  question  then  on  its  merits,  and  we  found  they 
really  required  the  money.  They  required  more  than 
they  had  been  receiving  as  an  equivalent  grant.  I 
recommended  the  Department  to  make  them  a grant 
of  £160  more  than  they  were  receiving,  and  that  has- 
been  done.  I mean  that  the  amount  we  are 
now  giving  them  is  more  than  these  sums. 
The  next  case  is  the  Limerick  Municipal  Science,  Art, 
and  Technical  School.  which  was  receiving 
£278  11s.  6 d.  as  an  equivalent  grant.  That  was  with- 
drawn, but  the  city  of  Limerick  had  accumu- 
lated funds.  Nevertheless  we  don’t  desire  that  they 
should  have  to  draw  on  those  accumulated  funds, 
which  they  will  require  sooner  or  later  for  equipment, 
and  the  Department  has  agreed,  in  the  case  of 
Limerick,  to  pay  for  the  current  year  the  dif- 
ference between  the  income  and  the  expenditure, 
but  we  have  not  made  any  permanent  arrangement 
with  them  because  there  are  certain  developments  in 
technical  instruction  in  that  city  which  we  desire  to 
see  carried  out.  There  is  no  hardship  in  the  case  of 
the  Belfast  Municipal  Technical  School. 

2836.  (Mr.  Micks).-— Is  the  grant  subject  to  the 
carrying  out  of  certain  changes  which  you  consider 
desirable  ? — I mean  we  have  not  settled  the 
matter  permanently  in  the  case  of  Limerick.  In  the 
case  of  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast, 
the  equivalent  grant  was  £275.  That  ceased,  but  we 
have  agreed  to  bear  the  cost  to  the  extent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  trade  preparatory  school,  which  they 
started  without  any  help  from  the  Department.  That 
is  to  say,  Belfast  has  no  grievance. 

2837.  How  much  does  it  get  under  the  three-fourths' 

arrangement  ?— About  £300.  The  Galway  Technical 

School  was  receiving  about  £110.  When  this  ceased 
we  increased  the  amount,  under  the  scheme  by  £80. 
Then  we  have  the  Gort  Convent  of  Mercy  Technical 
’Schools.  That  was  receiving  £100.  That  has  ceased, 
but  the  school  is  administered  under  the  County  Gal- 

. way  Technical  Committee’s  scheme,  which  has 
been  put  in.  funds  by  the  Department,  and 
•the  amount  given  is  very  much  greater  than 
what  they  have  .been  deprived  of  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  equivalent  grant.  The  same  is 
•true  of  Claremorris.  It  ceased,  but  we  were  able  here 
.to  add  to  the  Mayo  county  Scheme,  and  they  have 
been  put  in  funds  since  the  equivalent  grant  was 
withdrawn.  The  Portumna  Convent  of  Mercy  had 
been  receiving  £73  16s.  5d.,  but  we  supplemented  that 
to  a very  large  amount,  and  it  was  taken  over  finally 
by  the  Department,  and  is  maintained'  by  the  agri- 
cultural branch,  by  whom  at  present  the  whole  of  Uk- 
expense  of  .the  school  is  paid.  The  Tuam  Technical 
' School  is  a similar.;  case  to  that  of  . Gort. 
We  • have  given  quite  •>  a large  amount  to 
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•/title  6,  1906.  County  Galway,  and  Tuam  comes  in  under  that 
scheme.  I think  I have  now  answered  the  question 
whether  these  schools  individually  suffered  hardship, 
and  I think  you  will  see  my  opinion  is  that  there 
was  no  hardship.  That  does  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  was  a total  loss,  but  the  point 
I seek  to  make  clear  is  that  there  has  been  no  case  of 
hardship  in  our  method  of  administering  the  £7,000. 
In  answering  the  question  further  as  to  what  we  did 
with  the  money 

2838.  {Chairman). — These  sums  you  mention  came 
out  of  the  £7,000? — Some  of  the  sums  mentioned 
came  out  of  our  endowment.  The  larger  amounts,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cork,  must  come  out  of  the  £7,000, 
because  we  have  no  power  to  aid  in  the  case  of  a 
county  borough  by  money  out  of  our  endowment,  other 
than  under  the  automatic  arrangement.  As  to  the 
rest,  that  is  largely  hypothecated  for  the  central 
scheme  of  scholarships  approved  by  the  Board  and 
also  'by  the  day  trades’  preparatory  school. 

2839.  {Mr.  Micks). — Do  the  local  bodies  interpret 
the  statement  you  have  now  made  as  satisfactory 
to  them? — It  has  never  arisen,  with  the  exception  of 
Cork,  where  the  matter  is  settled. 

2840.  Or  Limerick? — 'No.  The  fact  is  we  have  met 
"them  generously. 

2841.  And  they  are  quite  satisfied  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  they  are. 

2842.  {Chairman). — You  have  no  other  complaints? 
No  other  complaints.  We  have  dealt  more  liberally 
with  Cork  than  it  was  entitled  to. 

2843.  They  have  profited  by  the  £7,000  more  than 
by  the  equivalent  grant?— Yes. 

2844.  {Mr.  Micks).— Is  that  their  view  of  the 
matter- — do  they  think  they  have  profited,  or  do  they 
want  it  both  ways?— You  must  ask  Cork,  but  the 
equivalent  grant  has  been  replaced  and  increased. 
From  a recent  paragraph  I saw  in  the  paper  I think 
tney  feel  pleased  themselves.  I ought  to  say  it  is  not 
required  of  a local  body  to  be  particularly  satisfied  so 
‘0”Sas  there  is  a chance  that  they  might  get  more. 

• I?4?/  ®an  £7>Q00  be  spent  by  the  local  bodies  in 
just  the  same  way  as  it  could  have  been  in  the  old 
times  before  the  passing  of  the  Act?— Not  quite— 
you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  The  condition  laid 
down  when  the  £7,000  was  given  was  that  it  should 
toe  for  new  developments,  whatever  that  may  mean, 

iiT3.3  7ury  slad.t0  accept  the  suggestions  in 
Cork  that  they  require  an  electrical  engineering 
laboratory,  and  the  grant  was  in  respect  of  that, 
but  it  is  quits  impossible  clearly  to  separate  such 
developments  from  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school 
and  I must  assume  that  what  was  meant  at  the  time 
reasonable  thing  is  that  this  amount  of  money 
-should  be  available  not  for  old  centres,  since  the  con- 
-ditions  had  been  altered,  but  available  in  such  a wav 
as  might  be  thought  most  desirable.  J 

2846  Most  desirable  by  the  local  body  or  by  the 
^partment?— By  the  Department,  because  I have  no 
' Wei€  aTsk.th?  L^31  committee,  say  the 

■ stance*  Galway~no’  1 had  better  give  another  in- 

, J*3’- 1 was  going  to  ask  you  about  that, 

Coiinty  ®alway  was  °ne  of  them  that  ob- 
jected  to  the  scheme  (page  63,  vol.  1 of  the  Minutes)? 
—That  was  very  early.  It  was  in  1902.  It  has  not 
come  up  since.  noc 

3848.  They  differed  from  the  Department  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  should  work  ?— They  differed  from 
the  Department  m this  respect.  They  said,  “If  yOU 

«£Lgl2  S."  “»mrale"1  »«  won't  ha™  , 

olfin  They  had-  no  “be™  ?— Oh,  they  had. 

-pTf50,;  1 ™ean  m that  year  ?— I think  they  had 

^ a fher  a\the  way  through; 

Th/  Department  say  here  they  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  frame  the  scheme  on  this  basis,  and  as  the 
apupefe/  t0  PrePared  to  persist  fn  the 
scheme  they  had  drawn  up,  the  Department  feared 
that  the  scheme  would  have  to  be  dronned  tViis'l. 

Jot  th.  Board  of  T^nic,! 

have  it  recorded  that  they  considered  it  a matter  of 

0™™*“  not  pr<LS  „ the 

■reduced  scale.  You  think  it  treat  „»Pall  the  s.ml  ! 

i ‘from  tn 

August,  1902,  to  let  of  July,  1903 — they  d?d  We°a 

FSer^LSftl^MS  oMhe  Co  M'' 
sioner,  of  National  EducaS S Ireland^FS’ 


that  drawing  and  manual  instruction  are  completely, 
covered  by  the  programme  of  work.  On  page  91  the  " 
is  given  an  excellent  programme  of  instruction  in 
drawing.  On  page  93  there  is  an  opening,  apparently 
for  suggestions  upon  a programme  of  manual  i/ 
st ruction.  It  is  obvious,  I think,  that  the  respond 
bility  for  paying  for  instruction  of  this  kind  for 
encouraging  instruction  of  this  kind,  by  ’pa, 
ments  for  work  done  in  elementary  schools,  rest*  L.i 
the  Commissioners? — It  does.  1 

2854.  But  I expect  in  Ireland,  as  was  the  case  a few 
years  ago  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  great  difficulty 
in  having  a wide  application  of  the  programme  in 
rural  schools  at  any  rate  is  that  the  teachers  are  not 
qualified  to  give  such  instruction? — That  is  so. 

2855.  In  both  England  and  Scotland  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  make  special  provision  for  classes 
for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  the  direction  of 
training  them  to  give  this  instruction  to  supplement 
their  previous  training  as  teachers  that  had  been  in 
this  respect  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  mention 
m supplement  to  your  head,  these  Department’s 
schemes  for  training  teachers,  whether  anything  has 
been  done  at  all  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  the 
formation  of  classes  in  Ireland  for  such  a supplemen- 
tary instruction  of  teachers  in  subjects  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  your  branch?— Oh.  yes.  Acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Board  we  established 
in  technical  schools  classes  in  experimental  science  for 
National  school  teachers,  and  that  is  a thing  that  I 
think  is  likely  to  develop.  It  will  go  on  with  the 
development  of  our  technical  schools. 

2856.  That,  I presume,  is  working  up  to  a very 
well-prepared  scheme  of  object  lessons  in  experimental 
and  elementary . science  ?— I should  tell  you  the 
National  Board  took  into  their  own  hands  such  train- 
ing on  a large  scale,  and  five  years  ago  appointed 
Mr.  Heller  to  be  chief  organiser,  with  a number 
of  sub-organisers  to  act  in  the  training  of  teachers 
under  the  National  Board,  and  Mr.  Bevis  as  in- 
structor in  hand-and-eye  training,  and  they  had  pre- 
viously appointed  a number  of  teachers  of  domestic 
economy.  The  National  Board  were  doing  the  work 
themselves. 

2857.  With  reference  to  drawing? — Drawing  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a litt’e  neglected.  The  classes  in 
all  our  technical  schools  are  open  to,  and  are  largely 
attended  by,  National  teachers. 

2858  You  perhaps  know  the  development  in  Scot- 
land of  what  is  called  the  94  {it)  classes,  where  teachers 
are  brought  up  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  the 
country  to  schools  where  they  get  special  instruction 
m drawing  definitely  directed  to  fitting  them  to  give 
teaching  required  in  their  schools.  Is  there  any- 
thing of  that  sort  here  ? — Nothing,  except  that  I be- 
lieve assistance  is  given  by  the  National  Board  to  its 
teachers  to  attend  these  central  classes  conducted  by 
their  own  teacher. 

2859.  Your  trouble  with  regard  to  drawing  is  that 
there  is  no  special  encouragement  given  to  it  in  any 
way  ? There  is  no  separate  grant  given  for  drawing, 
and  it  is  not  compulsory. 

2860.  It  would  be  taken  as  a part  of  the  general 
course  to  have  its  influence  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  except 
th2LUn7°rtunafcely'  ifc  is  not  universally  taken 

2861.  {Mr.  Micks). — There  was  one  question  yester- 
day that  I was  quite  willing  to  postpone  to  another 
occasion  if  you  thought  fit.  It  was  about  an  answer 
given  to  a question  of  the  approval  of  officers.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  English 
Board  did  not  adopt  a very  different  procedure  from 

Department  here  as  regards  the  approval  of  local 
officers.  Are  you  aware,  I said,  whether  this  power 
of  approval  of  officers  is  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  England,  and  you  said  certainly  in 
respect  of  science  and  art  grants?— I did. 

2862.  Would  that  convey  the  idea  that  the  English 
Board  of  Education  at  all  approves  of  the  officer  on 
his  appointment  ? — No  ; it  does  not  convey  that,  but  it 
does  convey  this,  that  grants  in  respect  of  his  teaching 
are_  not  paid  unless  they  do  approve  of  his  qualifi- 
cations. 

2863.  Take  the  cities  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Hull  and  Sheffield.  Is  it  the  fact  ‘.hat  the  officers 
are  appointed  there,  and  that  even  their  names  are 
not  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  at  all  in 

The  appointment  of  the  local  body  is  final, 
•and  they  only  learn  of  the  appointment  when  the 
programme  or  some  formal  notification  is  made  of 
the  whole  of  the  proposed  work  of  the  body  for 
ensuing  year  ?— Certainly  ; that  is  so. 
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2864.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  have  clearly  on 
record  ?— Certainly.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt 
nn  my  mind  as  to  that. 

2866.  They  would  have  the  power  if  they  thought 
necessary  to  disallow  the  fees,  if  they  thought  a class 
was  not  properly  taught  ?— Certainly. 

2866.  But  they  would  not  have  the  power,  at  least 
they  don’t  exercise  the  power  of  removing  the  officials  ? 

2867.  Their  check  on  the  local  body  is  the  stopping 
of  the  grant  ? — Yes.  The  rule  under  the  Board  of 
Education  in  South  Kensington — I hope  Mr.  Ogilvie 
will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — was  this : they  never 
recognised  a person  as  qualified  to  teach,  but  they 
recognised  a person  as  qualified  to  earn  payments  on 
results. 

2868.  When  they  had  a test  of  fitness  it  was  a hard 
and  fast  one  such  as  a university  • degree,  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Board? — They  never  had  a hard  and 
last  one. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Oh,  yes,  they  had.  Under  the 
distinctions  Mr.  Fletcher  has  just  drawn,  the  Board 
Tecogriised  a man  to  earn  payments  on  results,  and 
payments  were  made  not  on  attendance  but  by  results 
of  examinations.  Now,  of  oourse,  the  system  is 
Changed. 

2869.  (Mr.  Micks).— In  practice,  therefore,  the  in- 
tervention in  Ireland  is  greater  than  in  England? — 
The  methods  are  different. 

2870.  And  the  intervention  is  greater  ?— Yes,  I think 
you  may  say  so.  It  is  hardly  the  case,  however,  in 
Tegard  to  county  boroughs,  where  we  still  have  to 
look,  having  regard  to  the  science  and  art  vote,  to 
certain  specific  qualification's  which  are  laid  down 
quite  definitely,  but  we  go  further  in  regard  to  small 
places  spending  our  endowment. 

2871.  I see  in  a newspaper  of  a'  few  days  ago  that 
you  appeared  at  some  public  meeting  with  reference 
to  an  increased  grant  of  salary,  at  Pembroke,  I think, 
it  was? — Yes. 

2872.  How  would  such  intervention  as  that  take 
place  ?— Perhaps  if  you  will  allow  me  I think  I can 
explain  it  quite  fully. 

2873.  It  is  merely  on  the  point  of  intervention 
as  regards  local  officials  ? — It  has  no  connection  with  the 
question  of  qualification,  but  I am  quite  prepared  to 
explain  it.  . 

2874.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  it  is  the  general  question 
of  intervention  I want  to  be  quite  clear 
about  this  qualification  business,  and  we  will 
put  off  the  intervention  for  a moment.  The 
position  seems  to  me  to  be  this  at  present. 
In  England  we  will  say  the  . Board  makes 
payments  in  respect  of  instruction  given  by  a teacher. 
Before  he  begins  to  work  it  has  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  .teacher  is  qualified ; that  is,  the  Board's  pay- 
ments are  grants  which  are  made  after  a report  that 
the  teacher  is  a satisfactory  teacher.  Therefore,  the 
Board  in  England  is  satisfied  before  it  undertakes 


Mr.  W.  G.  S. 

2883.  (Chairman). — You  are  Superintendent  of  the 
Statistics  and  Intelligence  Branch? — Yes. 

2884.  You  have  given  us  an  outline  of  your  evi- 
dence. You  first  of  all  propose  to  tell  us  something 
-about  the  system  of  the  Department  in  dealing  with 
•statistics  ? — What  I wish  to  say  on  that  point  is  simply 
to  draw  attention  to  the  various  statistics  which  were 
brought-  together  in  connection  with  the  Statistics 
and  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department.  There 
were  three  sets  of  statistics  brought  together.  1st. 
there  were  the  statistics  which  had  been  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Registrar-General ; 2nd,  certain  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  Land  Commission ; and  3rd, 
those  compiled  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Brivy  Council.  The  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Registrar-General’ consisted  of  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics dealing  with  acreage,  live  stock,  number  of  hold- 
ings, and  other  particulars  relating  to  live  stock  and 
crops ; the  statistics  relating  to  the  movements  of 
migratory  labourers,  and  the  statistics  relating  to 
banking  and  railways.  From  the  Land  Commission 
were  taken  over  statistics  relating  to  Prices,  and  from 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
taken  over  the  statistics  relating  to  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  live  stock.  In  addition  to  this  work,  since  the 


liability  for.  any  payment  whatever  that  a teacher  is 
good  ; am  I right  in  understanding  that  your  position 
is  that  when  a man  is  .appointed  your  money  is  to  be 
earmarked  to  a certain  extent  for  his  salary  ? — It  is. 

2875.  And,  therefore,  the  only  stage  at  which  you 
could  intervene  to  secure  yourselves  that  your  money 
is  not  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  an  unqualified  teacher 
is  ^by  intervening  at  the  moment  of  his  appointment  ? 

2876.  Before  his  appointment  is  final  ? — That  is  so. 
It  is  put  before  as  a design  for  preventing  annoyance. 
Instead  of  allowing  a difficulty  to  arise  we  prevent  it. 
In  other  words,  if  we  can  we  will  prevent  a local  com- 
mittee from  appointing  a teacher  in  respect  of  whom 
we  shall  afterwards  have  to  say,  “ We  cannot  pay 
you  grants.” 

2877.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  not  your  money  derived 
in  the  same  way  as  the.  English  money.  The 
Board  of  Education  in  England  does  not  make  any  in- 
quiry at  the  time  of  • the  appointment.  They  can 
say  afterwards,  " We  won’t  sanction  the  payment  of 
the  grants  in  this  case  because  so  and  so  is  not  a 
competent  teacher  in  our  opinion”? — Exactly.  . The 
difference  is  this.  The  Board  of  'Education  will  allow 
a local  committee  to  employ  a man,  and  then  refuse  to 
pay  a half-penny  on  acoount  of.  his  teaching.  \ Our 
method  is  to  begin  a little  earlier  and  say,  “ We  are 
sorry;  if  you  appoint  this  man  we  cannot  allow  the 
grants  to  be  available.” 

2878.  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why 
you  interfered  with  the  salary  in  the  case  of  the  Pem- 
broke official? — It  relates  to  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment by  an  Urban  District  Council  of  a salary  which 
the  Department  had  refused  to  sanction.  It  is  not  a 
personal  question,-  because  afterwards  the  Depart- 
ment were  able  to  greatly  increase  the  salary.  The 
Local  Government  auditor  did  not  surcharge,  .and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Department  therefore  to  ask 
that  this  amount  should  not  be  allowed  because  it 
was  virtually  tearing  up  the  scheme.  I appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  • Department. 

2879.  To-  object  to  the  increase  of  salary? — 
Certainly  not,  because  the  salary  was  increased  very 
largely  subsequently.  I represented  that  this'  pay- 
ment was  not  proper,  since  when  it  was  before  the 
Committee  the  Department  objected  to  it. 

2880.  What  was  the  payment . for  ? — The  payment 
was  in  respect  of  a salary  in  regard  to  the  previous 
year. 

2881.  It  was  an  additional  payment  of  salary  which 
had  not  been  approved  of  by  the  Department? — That 
is  so.  I have  laid  before  yon  a statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure with  regard  to  the  technical  instruction 
branch.  The  thing  almost  explains  itself.  You  will 
see  from  that  that  our  funds  are  low.  We  have  been 
spending  from  accumulations,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
matter  of  £6,000  accumulations. 

2882.  (Chairman). — Just  glancing  through  it  it 
seems  to  explain  itself?— I think  so,  and  I don’t 
propose  to  add  anything  to  it 


Ad&ms  examined. 

establishment  of  the  branch  there  has  been  an  attempt 
made  to  collect  statistics  of  all  imports  and  experts 
at  Irish  ports.  These  represent  the  four  main  branches 
of  statistical  work.  Outside  the  statistical  work  of  the 
branch  there  are  three  other  sections,  the  inquiry  and 
intelligence  work,  the  press  editing  and  management  of 
publications  work,  and  there  is  the  despatch  and 
distribution  work.  These  three  latter  branches  have 
grown  up  with  the  development  of  the  Department, 
and  are  new.  The  intelligence  work  in  particular  is 
work  closely  connected  with  the  statistical  work,  and 
one  cannot  keep  the  two  really  apart. 

2885.  What  experience  have  you  had  in  statistics 
before  you  came  here  ? — I have  had  experience  in  con- 
nection with  many  kinds  of  economic  work. 

2886.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  came 
here  ?— Immediately  before  I caine  here  I was  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 

2887.  When  did  you  come  here? — In  January, 
1905. 

2888.  Up  to  that  you  were  in  Manchester  ?— Imme- 

diately before  coming  here  I was  in  the  University  of 
Manchester,  and  I was  lecturer  in  economics.  Pre- 
vious to  that  I was  in  the  University  - of  Chicago, 
where  I was  lecturer  in  economics.  " • 
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June  6,  1906. 

Mr.  George 
Kietclier, 


Mr.  W.  G.  S. 
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June  6, .1906.  2889.  (Mr.  Micks'). — Is  that-  your  native  land.? — 

Mr  WG-  S ■^°'  I*1  connection  with  statistical  work  I, may  say, 
Milams  . * , al§P.  that'Irwas  secretary  for  a year  of  a committee  on 
trades  statistics  appointed  by  the  British  Association. 
Coming  to  the  detailed. work  of  the  statistical  branch, 
the  reports  are  as. follows: — 1st,  those  connected  with 
acreage  and  live  stock.  Each  year  we  publish  three 
reports,  first  an  abstract,  second  a statement  of  the 
yield  of  produce;  and  third  a final  report,  which 
treats  more  comprehensively  of  the  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  preliminary  reports.  With  regard  to  this,  part 
of  our  work,  the- information  for  the  reports  is  col- 
lected annually,'  .first  in.  the  month  of.  June  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  That  collection  deals  with 
acreage  and  numbers  of  stock. 

2890.  (Chairman). — They  make  inquiries  throughout 
the  country,  and-send  in  reports  of  acreage  and  number 
of  stock  ?— Precisely. 

'■  2891.  And  horses? — Yes,  all  kinds  of  live  stock.  Later 
in  the  year,  in ' October,  they  make  reports  of  the 
estimated  produce  of  crops  and  of  certain  other  par- 
ticulars. • 

2892.  Still  the  Constabulary? — Yes. 

2893.  Have  they  any  assistance  in  doing  that — 
any  expert  assistance  at  all  ? — No,  they  have  none. 

2894.  They  simply  get  the  information  as  best  they 
can  ? — They  make  it  in  accordance  with  carefully- 
drawn.  instructions.  I have  copies  of  the  forms  and 
of  the  instructions. 

2895.  They  are  supplied  with  these  forms,  you  say 
‘ — they  speak  for  themselves  1 — The  Constabulary  make 
up  the  various  tables  and  return  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  instructions,  are  very  full,  and  whenever 
•difficulty  arises  they  appeal  to  the  Department,  which 
gives  any  further  instructions  necessary  in  particular 


2896.  Have  you  many  appeals  from  them? — Not 
many. 

2897.  (Mr.  Micks).-— Has  any  change  been  made  in 
the  system  of  collection  since  that  duty  was  handed 
over  to  the  Department  from  the  Registrar-General? 
—There  have  been  minor  changes. 

2898.  The  general  procedure  is  very  much  the  same  ? 
—Very  much  the  same.  The  instructions  have  been, 
-thoroughly  revised,  and  in  the  instructions  now  before 
J’0’!  greater  attention  is  directed  to  points  of  difficulty. 

2899.  (Mr.  Brown).-- Has  that  revision  of  the  in- 

structions taken  place  since  the  discussion  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  in  which  the  correctness  of  these  xe- 
Yes13  ^ 80me  i"stancea  waa  called  in  question  ? 

2900.  Do  you  expect  you  will  be  able  to  secure 
•accuracy  by  means  of  these  revised  instructions?—! 
hope  so.  I shall  be  glad  to  say  something  on  the 
question  of  reliability  if  it  is  desired. 

2901.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  system  of  gettine 
returns  from  the  occupiers  themselves  ?— The  Con- 
stabulary are  supposed  to  visit  every  holding  in  the 
ofTheyfarmd  ^ d°Wn  at  the  holding  the  particulars 


2902  (Mr  Brown).— The  allegation  is  that  in  some 
cases  they  did  not  do  that  but  filled  up  a return 
similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year  without  going  tc 
the  occupier?— In  the  case  of  the  returns  made  in 
June  on  the  acreage  and  total  number  of  stock 
it  is  essential  that,  the  returns  should  be  made 
of  every  holding  m the  country.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  have  the  total  acreage  and  the  total 
number  of  live-stock.  In  the  case  of  returns  made  in 
October,  where  we  wish  to  get  estimates  of  the 
produce  of  crops  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  estimates 
€?Ch  f?rm’  but  the  enumerators  are 
instructed  to  inquire  of  representative  and  reliable 
1W“H  “”idet  to  tke  average 
yield  of  the  several  crops  in  the  electoral  divisiol 
omp  rlpcS.  the  practically  act  as 

2905.  (Chairman) — Is  it  simply  the  general  know- 
ledge of  these  farmers,  or  do  they  go  round! The 

general  knowledge.  The  district  ii V,„S”  ne  and 
the  information  forms  tho  basis  of  tho  reto  ihkh 
the  enumerator  makes.  - He  is  required  i“h"s  „ 

Sta&tta?  ““  0i  the  P*""”  ’>»  2™  this 

“n *» 

^■h'SrTS'^li^S  0f  lh'  **  *■ 


2906.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  was  that  part  of  ;. the 
statistics,  I think,  that ’was  most  criticised  ?— It  was. 

2907.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  tell  me  -anything. about 
the  size  of  an  electoral  division  ? — They  vary.  - 

2908.  Have  y.ou  any  idea  about  how  much"  they 
vary? — There  are  over  3,000  electoral ‘diyisioiis  in  Ire- 
land, and.  I know  the  differences  are  considerable' 
I would  not  like  to  make  a statement  as  to  the'dtofee 
of  variation.  I am  prepared  to  point  out  ,.the  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  Irish  system  of  retorts" 
In  Ireland  there  are  something  like  3,000  crop  re- 
porters sending  in.  estimates  of  crops. 

2909.  (Chairman). — The  crop  reporters  are  the  per- 
sons consulted  by  the  police  as  to  the  yield?— No 
The  crop  reporters  in  this  case  are  called  .the 
enumerators. 

2910.  (Mr.  Micks).— How  many  police  have  we  in 
Ireland? — I have  not  got  the  figures. 

2911.  At  all  events  you  get  it  from  3,000?— 
Roughly,  over  that  number. 

; 2912.  (Chairman). — I have  not  quite  got  the  process 
in  my  mind.  The  police  refer  to  trained  persons 
whom  they  consider  experienced,  to  tell  them  what  the 
produce  of  the  particular  district  is? — Yes. 

2913.  The  police  report  that  to  the  Department?— 
The  police  report  to  the  .Department  the  result  of 
their  inquiries,  using  also  their  judgment  in  the 
matter. 

2914.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  only  alternative  to  that 
would  be  to  get  the  produce  of  every  farm  and  ascer- 
tain the  average? — Yes.  We  have  adopted  certain 
methods  of  checking  the  returns,  and  whdtrT  come  to 
the  question  of  reliability  perhaps  there  I might  deal 
with  that  matter.  The  price  statistics  which  were 
token  over  from  the  Land  Commission  are  collected 
in  a different  fashion  and  from  a different  -body  of 
men.  Reports  are  made  to  the  Department  -by  nine 
reporters  of  store  prices  of  cattle.  At  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast returns  of  the  prices  and  weight  of  fat  stock 
are  obtained.  As  regards  the  produce  returns,  these 
are  obtained  from  the  Inland  Revenue  officers  in  cer- 
tain centres.  Full  information  as  to  centres  is  given 
in  the  annual  report  on  prices,  copies  of  which  I hand 
in. 

2915.  (Chairman). — Now  the  returns  of  stock — how 
do  you  say  it  is  done— you  get  it  from  certain  centres? 
—Yes,  there  are  nine  reporters  of  the  prices  of  store 
stock.  A number  of  fairs  have  been  selected  in  the 
country.  Each  reporter  has  a district.  He  is  re- 
quired to  visit  so  many  fairs  in  that  district,  and  he 
reports  to  us  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place 
and  the  prices  realised,  and  gives  us  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  were  parties  to  the  transactions. 

2916.  Those  are  typical  districts  ? — Those  are  typical 
districts. 

2917-  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  they  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  by  fee?— They 
are  men  who  are  engaged  for  the  purpose. 

2918.  Are  they  paid  weekly  or  monthly? — They  are 
paid  per  fair. 

2919.  (Chairman). — Is  that  also  throughout-  the 
?e”“r  at  a particular  time  ?— Throughout  the  year. 

2920.  Are  they  kept  constantly  employed  ? — No,  it 
is  only  part  of  their  work. 

2921.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  is  not  done  by  the  agricul- 
tural  instructor,  but  by  outsiders  ? — It  is  done  by 
outsiders.  All  the  work  was  taken  over  from  the 
Land  Commission,  and  remains  largely  as  it  was 
under  the  Land  Commission.  The  next  report  is  the 
report  of  the  migratory  labourers. 

2922.  (Chairman). — That  means  the  labourers  who 
go  to  the  hay  and  corn  harvests  in  England  and 
Scotland  ? — Yes.  The  information  for  that  report  is 
collected  from  several  sources.  First  it  is  collected 
by  the  Constabulary  while  they  are  acting  as  enumera- 
tors of  agricultural  statistics  in  June.  Second,  in 
addition  to  the  information  obtained  from  the 
Constabulary  a record  is  kept  of  their  movements 
at  the  ports  by  the  portal  enumerators,  Dublin  being 
excepted  m this  case,  and  for  the  port  of  Dublin  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  the  railway  companies 
who  carry  the  migratory  labourers,  especially  from  the 
West.  Dublin  is  the  great  port  of  shipping  for 
Jirngland  and  to  some  extent  also  for  Scotland.  Third, 
the  information  obtained  from  these  sources  is  supple- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  inquiries  made  in  Eng- 
land. We  attempt  in  the  report  not  only  to  get  the 
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total,  number,  but  to  distinguish  the  districts  and  the 
i unions  from  which  the  labourers  are  drawn,  and  to 
show  -where  they  go  to  work  in  England.  We  have 
also  made  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
of- their  life  while  working  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  wages  which  they  earn. 

. 2023.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  means  of  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  migratory  labourers? — I 
have  not  a map  at  hand. 

2924.  Are  you  saying  anything  more  at  any  other 
period  about  the  migratory  labourers  ? — I was  not  in- 
tending to  do  so  unless  questions  were  raised  in  the 
matter. 

2925.  Most  of  them  come  from  the  County  Mayo  ? — 
Yes. 

2926.  And  what  other  counties  supply  them? — 
Donegal  sends  a very  considerable  number.  In  the 
last  report  are  carefully  worked  out  the  numbers 
that  went  from  each  county  and  where  those  man 
went  to. 

2927.  What  do  you  mean  by  Donegal — where  do 
they  come  from  in  Donegal? — They  come  from  Glen- 
ties,  Millford  and  Dunfanaghy. 

2926.  What  part  of  Glenties  do  they  come  from— 
for  Glenties  is  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long? — I can  give 
you  particulars  on  that  point,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
looked  up  exactly.  The  returns  show  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individuals  and  the  size  of  their 
holdings,  and  a statement  could  easily  be  prepared 
if  desired  on  that  point. 

2929.  You  cannot  say  off-hand  from  what  district  in 
Glenties  they  chiefly  come?— Not  more  particularly 
than  that  they  come  from  the  union  of  Glenties. 
Many  of  them  have  holdings  of  considerable  size. 

2930.  The  report  does  not  say  the  quality  of  the 
land  ? — -No,  but  we  can  get  an  idea  from  referring  to 
the  agricultural  statistics,  and  in  that  connection  you 
may  notice  a paragraph  in  the  report  of  last  year 
where  I showed  in  a certain  number  of  cases  how 
much  of  the  land  belonging  to  those  holders  was  under 
tillage,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  land. 

2931.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  part  of  the 
-country  yourself— have  you  ever  visited  it?— No,  I 
have  not. 

2932.  Have  you- ever  visited  Mayo  or  Galway?— I 
have  not  yet  been  in  Mayo  or  Galway.  As  to  the 
banking  statistics  those  are  obtained  each  half-year 
from  the  banks  of  Ireland.  The  railway  returns 
consist  of  weekly  returns  obtained  from  Irish  rail- 
ways. We  publish  the  information  obtained  half- 
yearly.  In  this  connection  I may  say  that  in  one 
of  the  issues  of  these  banking  and  railway  statistics, 
information  was  collected  with  regard  to  canals,  but 
that  is  not  a regular  feature  of  that  report.  On  the 
•other  hand  each  year  we  show  also  the  entrances  and 
clearances  of  ships  in  Ireland. 

_ 2933.  (Chairman). — In  the  banking  statistics  from 
1885  to  1905  the  estimated  balance  in  Post  Office 
Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  rose  from  £2,438,000  to 
£10,230,000?— Yes. 

■ 2934.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  were  saying  something 
about  the  ports? — Yes. 

2935..  Do  you  show  the  trade  of  each  port  in  the 
June  return  ? — We  only  show  two  tables ; they  are 
•simply  summary  tables. 

2936.  The  commodities  exported  from  each  place?— 
No  ; that  is  another  matter.  That  comes  under  the 
import  and  export  report 

2937.  What  is  under  this  head? — Simply  a state- 
me?t  oi  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared.  It  is  not  a matter  of  great  importance. 
.It  does  not  show  the  nature  of  the  trade. 

2938.  It  shows  the  volume  of  it  ? — -Yes,  of  tonnage  ; 
but  that  even  is  hot  a good  criterion.  The  volume  of 
trade,  is  best  ascertained  by  the  collection  of  statistics 
,-of  Irish  imports  and  exports.  Before  dealing  with 
lhat  I would  like  to  refer  to  the  imports  and  exports 

cattle  and  live  stock.  Returns  are  obtained  from 
the  • ships’  inspectors  and  portal  supervisors  of  the 
movements  of  live  stock  at  the  Irish  ports.  The  infor- 
mation collected  is  issued  weekly  and  monthly ; and  the 
■statements  which  we  issue  (produced),  showing  the  ports 
. shipment  and  landing,  are  sent  to  the  Pres!,  and  to 
■certain  private  individuals  and  companies,  who  find  this 
mformation  useful.  Annually,  a statement  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
diseases  of  Animals  Act.  In  addition  to  this  infor- 
mation collected,  regarding  the  imports  and  experts 
of  live  stock,  the  Department  recently  have  been 
collecting  information1  with  regard  to  the  general 


r i p fc  *nd  ®xP°,rts  £rom  Ireland  to  June  6,  J908. 
b-reait  Bntarn  and  abropd.  Tlhiis  information  — ' 

has  not  been  collected,  at  least  ho  information  is  forth-  Mr-  ~ G-  3- 
coming,  since  1825  ; and  the  collection  of  information  -^dama* 
regarding  the  movement  of  trade  across  Channel  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  can  only  be  imperfectly  done. 

The  matter  has  received  much  attention  from  v - 
we  have  the  information  r 
shortly  published. 

2939.  (Chairman). — Where  do  you  get  it  from? 

Mainly  from  the  harbour  authorities,  who  collect 
this  information  for  us. 


i organised,  and  it  will  be 


2940.  Do  they  do  that  voluntarily?: — We  have  no 
statutory  power,  and  that  is  a matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance ; because  we  cannot  require  any  returns  to  be 
made,  and  we  have  had  to  negociate  with  each  party 
m order  to  get  the  reports  from  these  parties, 

2941.  I suppose  you  have  no  statutory  powers  except 
those  you  have  .been  given  over? — None;  except  those 
that  have  been  taken  over. 

2942.  Under  the  Acts  of  • some  of  these  authorities, 
whose  duties  you  have  taken  over,  there  are  compulsory 
powers  ? — There  are  powers  specified  in  the  Act  regard- 
ing the  transfer  from  the  Registrar-General  and  the 
Land  Commission  of  the  collection  of  certain  statistics, 
but  there  are  no  compulsory  powers  with  regard  to 
agricultural  statistics;  similarly  the  prices  statistics 
are  collected  entirely  on  a voluntary  system. 

2943.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  police, 
is  that  done  by  arrangement  with  the  heads  of  the 
Force? — Yes. 

2944.  There  is  no  statutory  authority? — Exactly. 
We  could  not  at  first  obtain,  from  all  the  ports  returns 
of  imports  and  exports,  because  the  harbour  authorities 
did  not  have  the  information  to  give  us  in  all  cases. 
When  this  work  was  first  started  no  adequate  returns 
were  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  ports  collected  as  to  the 
trade  of  these  ports,  nor  was  any  distinction  made 
between  cross-Channel  trade  and  purely  Irish  coasting 
trade  ; and  as  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  the  cross- 
Channel  trade,  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  in 
every  case  to  obtain  this. 

2945.  (Mr.  Micks). — By  the  coasting  trade  you  mean 
communication  by  steamer  between  various  ports  in 
Ireland? — Yes.  I don’t  know  whether  you  would  wish 
me  to  go  into  the  matter  any  more  fully. 

2946.  (Chairman).— We  have  got  all  these  returns 
before  us,  which  we  will  look  at;  and  I think  if  you 
explain  your  method  of  collecting  these,  as  you  have- 
been  doing,  it  would  be  all  that  we  require  now  ? — The 
information  collected  from  the  harbour  authorities  is 
based  on  the  information  which  they  get  from  the 
ships’  manifests  ; but  this- is  a very  imperfect  source  of 
information,  and  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  harbour 
authorities  to  ascertain  the  value.  Even  the  weight  is 
often  imperfectly  stated.  There  is,  further,  no  uniform1 
system  otf  classification.  Therefore,  the  returns  will  be 
very  imperfect  for  this  reason  ; and  until  statutory 
powers  are  given  for  the  collection  of  this  information 
it  will  be  impossible  to  get,  in  my  opinion,  adequate 
information  on  the  subject. 

2947.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  information 
from-  the  Customs  ? — The  Customs  only  have  informa- 
tion dealing  with  foreign  trade,  and  with  the  shipments 
of  a few  particular  dutiable  articles, 

2948.  And  nothing  of  the  trade  between  England  and 
Ireland  ?— They  have  no  record  of  that  since  1825. 

2949.  And  I suppose  your  trade  is  almost  entirely 
with  England  ? — Very  largely  with  England  and  Scot- 


2950.  There  is  no  direct  trade  with  France  7 — There 
is  a small  trade.  , 


2951.  I suppose  you  can  get  all  the  imports  from 
America? — Yes  ; the  imports  directly  into  Ireland  from 
foreign  or  Continental  ports  can  be  obtained. 

2952.  But  not  the  trade  with  England  or  Scotland, 
except  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned? — That  is  so’; 
and  it  is  very  important  to  know  what  tha-t  trade  is, 
because  the  matter  has  been  simply  one  of  conjecture 
since  1825. 


2953.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  that,.; 
suppose  you  were  asked  what  Act  of  Parliament'  you 
would  pass  if  you  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?— I would  ask 
that  the  cross-Channel  trade  should  be  treated  similarly 
to  the  foreign  trade  ; that  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  information,  or  an  adaptation  of  that 
system  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  tpe 
case.  : 


Z2 
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2954.  That:  every  ship  cleared  from  an  English  port 
should  make  certain  returns,  or  some  thing  of  that 

v kind?— Yes. 

2955.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  collection  di  your  returns 
’would  he  a great  deal  simplified  if  we  had  a little  duty 

payable  on  articles  coming  in  from  England?; — Cer- 
tainly anything  which  requires  specification’  assists 
‘information.  ■>■■■■ 

2956.  (Chairman). — At  all  events,  you  say  that  is  a 
‘ great  need*— that  you  have  not  any  information  about 
’ the  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  ? — Yes.  As  to  .the 

information  ■ which  will  be  obtained  by  the  present 
1 method— even  suppose  we  succeeded  in  perfecting  that 
method  considerably — it  would  still  remain  short.  We 
'have  obtained  great  assistance  in  the  matter  from 
’several  of  the  shipping  companies  and  also  from  private 
traders*  We  have  applied  to  private  traders  to  assist 
us  in’ identifying  the  value  of  goods,,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  weight  and  pack- 
ing and  for  tare,  and  generally  to  afford  us  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  value  of  -this  trade. 

2957.  You  have  received  a great  deal  of  assistance 
from  them  ? — Yes. 


2958.  But  still  you  cannot  make  it  complete? — 
We  cannot  make  it  complete.  One  man  will  give 
you  assistance,  and  another  man  will  not ; and  also, 
we  cannot  get  all  the  information  we  would  wish  from 
all . the  ports.  Certain  shipping  companies  are  not 
prepared  to  give  the  information  ; partly,  I take  it, 
because  of  the  trouble  involved  in  preparing  this  in- 
formation. In  addition  to  these  regular  statistical 
returns,  there  are  also  special  'statistical  tables  pre- 
pared from  time  to  time,  dealing  with  matters  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  Department  ; also  in  the  Journal 
each ' quarter  statistical  summaries  are  presented. 

2959.  Is  there  anything  else  on  the  question  of  statis- 
tics that  you  think  you  ought  to  give  to  us  ? — No  ; there 
is  nothing  I wish  to  add. 

2960.  We  have  here  the  various  half-yearly  returns? 
— Yes. 

2961.  Now,  as  regards  the  intelligence  work? — The 
intelligence -work  is,  in  some  respects,  closely  connected 
with  the  statistical  work.  We  have  no  special  staff  for 
the  intelligence  work.  It  is  a side  of  the  work  which 
has  only  been  gradually  developed  as  time  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  questions  that  were  submitted 
to  the  branch,  either  by  the  public  or  by  other  branches 
of  the  Department.  The  work  of  this  side  of  the 
branch  is  one  which  has  been  much  restricted,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  methodise  it. 
The  class  of  inquiries  is  very  varied.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  general  inquiries  as  to  all  kinds  of 
information  referred  to  this  branch,  as  the  branch 
which  publishes  various  reports,  which  controls  the 
library  of  the  Department,  and.  which  collects  informa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  there  are 
special  inquiries  of  a more  systematic  character.  I 
shall  refer  to  certain  of  these.  And,  lastly,  there  is 
the  work  of  exchange  of  publications  with  foreign 
governments,  and  the  collection  of  informafioin  on  a 
large  number  of  subjects.  There  is  no  special  staff  for 
this  work  ; but.  the  officers  who  are  engaged  in  statis- 
tical and  the  other  work  of  the  branch  are  used  to 
carry  out  the  inquiries,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
branch. 

2962.  (Mr;  Miclcs). — What  officials  are  there  who  carry 
on  . the  intelligence  work  of  your  branch.  You  are  at 
the  head,  of  course.  How  many  second  division  men 
have  you  under  you— you  have  two  staff  officials?— 
Yes. 

2963.  (Chairman). — There  have  been  additions  to  your 
staff  lately  ? — There  have  been,  but  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  import  and  export  work. 

2964.  One  of  your  heads  of  evidence  is  as  to 
inquiries  from  members  of  the  public — do  they 
come  before  you  ? — A certain  class  of  those  in- 
quiries come  direct.  , Others  are  . referred  by  other 
branches  of  the  Department.  I should  like  to  explain 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  intelligence  work,  and  the 
developments . which  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
branch.  The  publication,  “Ireland  : Industrial  and 
Agricultural,”  is  one  example  of  the.  work,  which  may 
be  partly ‘ called  intelligence  work  or  .information 
work. 

2965.  Is  this  a. publication  of  the  Department?— Yes, 

it  was  compiled  ; and  the.  arrangements  for  the  publics^ 
tion  of  the  work,  and  the  conception  and  working 
of  it,  were  the  work  of  my  predecessor.  I mav  put 
the  matter  thus— intelligence  wort  includes'  the 


making 'of  what  one  may  call  an  economic  .survey; 
of  the  country.  In  other  words,  we  ought  to  be  the 
centre  which  possesses  full  information  as  to  resources 
and  possibilities  of  development.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  special  provision  for  this'  work.  We  have 
made  such  inquiries  as  we  could  from  time  to  time 
but  there  has  been  no  systematic  work  of  this  kind* 
We  are  now  on  the  point  of  sending  out  furfaher  inl 
quiries  regarding  industrial  possibilities  in  different 
' parts  of  the  country. 

2966.  (Mr.  Micks). — Preparation  of  industrial  charts'?; 
—No,  they  are  simply  inquiries  as  to  the  resources  of 

. the.  different  districts,  the  cost  of  transit,  and  various, 
matters  which  would  be  of  interest  to  •manufacturers. 
. and  would  enable  them  to  see  at  a glance  what  districts, 
would  be  of  interest  to  them.  Tins  broad  work  of  me- 
thodically attacking  the  problem,  and  seeing  what  the- 
resources  of  the  country  are,  and  bringing,  home  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  what  its  resources 
, are, . in  an  accurate  way— is  part  of  the  function 
of  this  branch.  But  it  is  a very  big  work  to  under- 
take, requires  a great  deal  of  systematic  thought,  and 
the  application  of  resources  in  a systematic  way.  ' 

2967.  (Chairman). — Is  that  work  going  on  now?— We 
are  working  at  it  tentatively. 

2968.  Have  you  conceived  any  general  plan  of  work- 
ing?— We  have  in  our  minds  a scheme  of  obtaining 
systematic  information.  I have  here,  for  examplej  a cir- 
cular which  we  intend  to  send  throughout  the  country, 
asking  this  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  us,  containing 
particulars  and  information  on  industrial  points.  Work 
of  this  kind  has  been  done  by  other  governments.  "Very 
similar  work  has  been  done  by  the  bureau  of 
industries  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  a clear  need 
that  such  work  should  he  done  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  one  broad  example  of  the  functions  of 
the  intelligence  branch. 

2969.  This  is  in  its  infancy  now? — We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  meet  that  need.  Then  there  are  many  particular 
questions  which  rise  in  connection  with  our  work.  For 
example— the  flax  crop,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  the 
estimated  yield  of  flax  crops  in  Russia,  Hungary,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  France,  is  a matter  of  very  great 
importance  to  a considerable  community  in  Ireland. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information 
as  to  the  flax  crop,  but  at  the  present  time  we  are 
endeavouring  to  obtain  reliable  reports. 

2970.  Have  you  evidence  that  there  is  any  great 
demand  for  information  of  that  kind? — We  have.  We 
have  had  many  such  inquiries,  and  the  matter  has  been 
brought  before  the  Department  more  than  once ; thus 
at  the  present  time  I am  in  communication  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Hague,  which  sup- 
plies us  with  information  regarding  Holland  in.  return 
for  'reports  which  we  send  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
flax  crop  in  Ireland.  In  a word,  wo  try  to  attack  this 
problem  by  getting  representatives  in  other  countries 
to  join  with  us  in  bringing  information  together;  and 
I conceive  that  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  in- 
telligence branch. 

2971.  Have  there  been  any  proposals  or  suggestions 
made  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  at  their  meetings 
with  regard  to  these  statistics? — I don’t  know  of  any- 
relating  to  that  particular  side  of  the  intelligence  work* 
although  the  matter  of  the  importance  of  the  flax  pro- 
duce has  recently  been  before  them.  To  take  a. second 
example.  One  of  the  matters  of  great  importance  to 
the  country  is  the  question  of  the  shipment  of  live1 
stock  and  of  meat  from  foreign  countries  into,  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  have  been  making  inquiries  to 
see  if  we  could  not  get  some  system  arranged  of  inform- 
ing the  Department  as  to  the  number  and 
quantity  of  cattle  and  meat  on  sea;  that  is 
to  say,  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  the  state  of  the 
market  in  England.  That  can  only  be  done  to  a large 
extent  through  co-operative  action  of  the  portal  or 
governmental  authorities  in  foreign  countries.  That 
is  the  sort  of  work  we  ought  to. he  in  a position  to 
attack  more  systematically  than,  we  are  at  present. 
In  general,  the  establishment  of  a system  of  foreign 
correspondence,  and  obtaining  intelligence  from  foreign 
governments  and  universities  .and  other  institutions  con- 
nected vtith  agriculture,  as  to  developments'  which  have 
taken  place  in  those  countries  is  part  of  our  work,  ana 
this  is  extending  every  month. 

2972..  Have  you  regular  correspondence  with  foreign 
.countries? — At  present  we  have  a small  number  of 
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foreign  correspondents.-^  We  have  started  communica- 
tion with  certain  people^  whom  we  asked  to  correspond 
regularly  with  us,  and  act  as  correspondents  for  the  De- 
partment voluntarily.  In  return,  we  send  them  our 
publications,  and  give  what  information  is  of  interest 
to  them  in  their  work.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had 
to  depend  largely  on  writing  to  a particular  person  or 
a particular  government  on  a particular  point.  The 
system  of  having  correspondents  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  rapidly  • 
developed. 

. 2973.  Have  you  done  anything  through  the  Foreign 
Office,  such  as  getting  reports  from  Consuls  ? — In- 
quiries are  sent  through  the  Secretariat  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  We  do  not  as  a branch  deal  directly  with  them. 

2974.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  found  that  the  infor- 
mation received  from  correspondents  abroad  as  to  flax 
crops  was,  as  a rule,  accurate. .in  the  event?— I think 
the  matter  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  really  test 
itself.  In  all  this  work  I may  say  we  are  in  the  closest 
communication  with  the  agricultural  branch  through- 
out. Our  object  is  to  serve  the  other  branches,  and  we 
take  their  advice  as  to  the  places  we  should  .apply  to 
for  information,  and  keep  them  informed  as  to  what 

. information  we  get. 

2975.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  could  collect  the  prices  of 

'•  flax  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  from  Russia 
j and  Belgium,  and  be  prepared  to  compare  them  to- 
I gether? — We  cannot  at  present;  but  it  is  what  we 

are  endeavouring  to  get  at.  The  work  which  is  now 
' being  attempted  is  practically  getting  correct  returns 
of  the  prospects  of  what  the  harvest  is  going  to  be  in 
foreign  countries. 

, 2976.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  far  have  the  flax  buyers  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  a going  commercial  scheme  of 
early  advice  as  to  prices  ? — I am  informed  they  have  a 
, considerable  amount  of  information,  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  obtaining  reliable  information,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Russia. 


2977.  (Chairman). — I suppose  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion would  refer  to  the  actual  state  of  things  existing 
at  the  time? — Exactly. 

2978.  Information  that  you  cannot  wait  for  until 
the  statistics  of  foreign  countries  are  published  ? 
—Exactly.  We  want  to  make  our  work  as  helpful 
to  the  practical  interests  of  the  country  as  possible. 
Again,  to  take  a.'  further  example  of  the  sort  of  work 
we  are  often  asked  to  ascertain,  where  supplies  of  goods 
can  be  obtained,  and  to  put  people  in  touch  with  one 
another.  We  get  inquiries  as  to  where  certain  things 
are  produced  in  Ireland,  and  we  have  had  recently 
before  us  the  project  of  compiling  something  like  a 
manufacturers’  and  exporters’  list,  which  may  be  widely 
distributed— say,  among  the  Consuls  in  foreign  countries, 
who  often  want  information  regarding  Irish  goods.  The 
Spanish  Government  -does  such  work  at  the  present 
time.  In  other  words,  the  conception  we  have  is  that 
of  bringing  together  and  distributing  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  agricultural  interests  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  That  is  the  conception  we  have 
of  the  work. of  the  intelligence  branch.  The  connection 
between  the  intelligence  work  and  the  statistical  work 
is  close  and  clear.  The  information  that-  we  get 
regarding  statistics  often  requires  to  be  followed  up 
and  examined,  and  reports  have  to  be  written.  For 
example — take  the  Migratory  Labourers’  Report.  It 

' is  not  simply  a matter  of  statistics.  It  also  presents  a 
statement  as  to  the  general  conditions  or  movements 
andearnmgs  of  this  class  of  labourer. 

2979  Do  you  ever  get  inquiries  from  -Donegal  or 
point  May°  a8king  for  information  ?— No ; not  on  that 

2980.  The  people  themselves  hardly  realise  that  if 
tney  came  to  you  you  could  tell  them  something  about 
the  sate  of  employment  in  ' England  ?— Those  who 
actually  go  to  the  various  places  in.  England 
tof  °<ll>t*4nd  have  an  extraordinarily  good  know- 
- t,le  opportunities  of  the  .districts.  The 
. portance  of  the  report  is  that  'it  brings  before  the 
notice  of  the  Government  and  .of  the  public  the  move- 
ents  of  a considerable  body  of  labourers  annually, 
eanu5S8'  ar|d  the.  conditions,  affecting ' those 
outers.  The  third  branch  of  the  work  is  the  editing 
^ managing  .of  publications.'  The  ' briihch  publishes 
au  the  reports  and  bulletins:  and  leaflets,  issued'  bv  the  . 
rtJ*arvnt'-.  -.'  Also,  wif  h . tlye  .'‘branch  rests  tjhjr  issue  of 
L»i£U^rly  Journal  of  the  Department.  i 

mJZ1'  y,°  yon  do  your  own. printing ?— No,  it  is  done 
ugh  the  Stationery  Office;  but  the  work  of  editing 


and  supervising  involves  a great  amount  of  labour  on  June  6,  1908. 
the  branch.  -The  publications  are--  considerable,  and  — 
out  duty  extends  also  to  forms  and  circulars,  etc.  -^r-  W.  G S. 

2982.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  your  share  of  the  Journal  ^dams- 
consist  in  editing  it,  -or  do  you  do  any  original  matter 

for  it? — We  do  original  matter  also. 

2983.  In  the  current  number  is  there  any  original 
matter  from  the  Intelligence  Branch? — The  tables 
at  the  close  and  the  notes  are  always  prefaced  by  this 
branch.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  number 
the  notesi  were  practically  excluded,'  ‘ because  of 
the  large  amount  of  other  matter  which  had  to 
go  in.  In  this  number ' nothing  is  written  by  the 
branch,  but  in  other  numbers  we  could  refer  to  articles 
contributed  by  members  of  the  statistical  branch.  It 
has  been  the  custom  since  the  beginning  of  the  Journal, 
so  far  as  time  would  permit*  to  contribute  to  it ; but 
we  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  the  other  branches 
of  the  Department  for  the  subject  matter,  and  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so. 

2984.  (Chairman). — Would  any  leaflets  be  written 
in  your  Branch  ? — Not  as  a rule  pin  most  cases  that 
would  be  written  by  the  instructions  of  {Professor 
Campbell. 

2985.  (Mr.  Micks).—  These  notes  and  memoranda  are 
yours? — Yes,  but  notices  of  meetings  of  the  Board  are 
sent  in.  by  the  Secretariat. 

2986.  (Chairman). — Anything  in  the  nature  of  com- 
ment on  statistics  would  be  from  your  Branch? — 

Yes. 


2987.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  statistics  ?— Yes. 

2988.  Would  your  Branch  deal  with  inferences 

from  statistics?— Certainly.  Also,  we  arrange  for 

articles  to  be  written  by  other  people,  and  we  write 
ourselves  when  there  is  time. 

2989.  You  not  only  publish,  a collection  of  figures,  but 

the  deductions  which  may  legitimately  be  drawn  from 
those  figures  ? — Certainly  ; but  that  work  is  done  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  special  reports.  I may.  say  that 
Mr.  Coyne  contributed  articles  to  the  Journal,  and 
since  I have  come  I have  myself  written  for” fhe  Jour- 
nal. The  fourth  branch  is  that  connected  with  the 
issue  and  distribution  work,  and  the’ despatch  work  of 
the  branch  All.  reports,  leaflets,  bulletins,  and  circu- 
lars,  and  similar  matter  are  issued  and  distributed  by 
the  branch  ; furthermore,  .the  work  of  Press-cutting,, 
the  distribution  of  publications  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  charge  of  the  library  fall  under  the  work 
of  the  branch.  " 

2990.  (Mr.  Micks).—' The  library— is  it  extensive  or 
is  it  chiefly  a blue-book  .library  ? — It  is  chiefly  a blue- 
book  library. 


• 2991.  (Chairman). — You  have  told  us  the  mode  of 
collecting  information.? — -Yes.  This  work  involves  also 
considerable  correspondence.  There  are  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  reporters  of  market  prices,  portal  inspec- 
tors, banking  and  railway  companies,  port  and 
harbour  authorities,  and  voluntary  correspondents. 
This  list,  shows  the  large  number  of  bodies 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  touch,  and  the  con- 
siderable correspondence  which  is  involved,  and  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  branch.  Particulars  can. 
also  be  given  of  the  number  of  leaflets  distributed. 

- 2992.  How  many  leaflets  ?— Last  year  they  were  sent 
out  something  like  1,600.000. 

2993.  Do  you  send  these  on  application  , or  are  they  ' 
despatched  1— We  have  a mailing  list  of  people  who  • 
wish  to  have  a]l  the  leaflets  sent  to  them.  That  has 
over .12,000  names  on  it,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  ; and' 
then  we  get  something  like  an  average  of  thirty  ap- 
plications a day  from  people  who  are  not  on  the  mailing- 
list  ; and,  in  addition  to  that,  in  one  particular  case— 
that  is,  of  the.  leaflet  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
potato,  blight— we. distribute  that  .periodically  by  means 
of  school-children,  so  that  .special  attention- might  he 
drawn  -to  it,  and. the  leaflets  taken- home. 

2994!  -You  think  the  leaflets  reach  the  people?— We 
get  constantly  acknowledgments  of  ihe  leaflets,  and 
find. that- the  leaflets  are  appreciated., 

. 2995.  .Questions  upon  them,,  and-  so  oh  ? — Questions 
upon  them,  .and  people  writing- and  .saying  they  found 
the  leaflets  valuable.  As  regards- (.he  internal  .staff,  a 
large  number  ; are  . hoy  . clerics,  • who are  engaged-  on 
simple  mtehanieal  .work  of  .the,  pranch. 

.2996.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Totting'?— ^nrjly  that,  ■ and  , also 
assisting  in  distributing,  work,  addressing,  making, up 
parcels,  and  despatching,  publications.  They,  aie  used 
also  for  mechanical  work  of  various  kinds.  Then  we 
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have  the  library  , to  provide  for.  One  second  division 
clerk  is  in  charge  of  .the  Press-cutting  work  and  the 
library. 

2997.  Do  you  take  all  the  local  Irish  newspapers  ? — 
No.  But  we  have  a large  number.  Then,  again,  with 
regard  to  markets  and  fairs’  work,  there  are  two  men 
employed  on  this  work  ; the  reports  are  issued,  as  soon 
as  they  are  received  and  compiled,  to  the  Press,  so 
that  the  materials  may  be  known  at  once.  The 
other  members  of  the  staff  are  employed  on  the  work 
of  the  agricultural  statistics,  and  on  the  im- 
port and  export  work ; but  it  is  important  to  make 
clear  that  these,  men  are  not  absolutely  employed  on 
the  work,  but  are  also  engaged  in  dealing,  as  far  as 
time  will  permit,  with  inquiries  which  are  sent  to  the 
branch.  We  have  no  division  between  the  intelligence 
work  and  the  statistical  work. 

2998.  (Chairman). — You  have  no  sub-organisation  at 
all.  You  have  no  branch  in  the  Department  itself  ? — 
There  is  _ no  sub-organisation,  except  in  as  far 
as  there  is  a despatch  room,  with  aJ  clerk,  and 
a certain  number  of  juniors  under  him ; there  is  the 
library  part  ; the.  section  which  deals  with  prices  ; 
the  section  which  deals  with  agricultural  statistics  and 
the  section  dealing  with  exports  and  imports ; but  men 
are  drafted  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another,  according 
as  the  work  requires  to  be  dealt  with. 

2999.  Is  your  staff  fully  worked? — Absolutely.  I 

may  say  my  senior  staff  officer  is  regularly  early  in 
coming  and  regularly  late  in  getting  away. 

3000.  Have  you  any  figures  at  all  as  to  the  number 
of  letters  that  pass  through  your  Department? — We 
have  not  an  accurate  record,  because  the  numbers  are 
so  great,  and  the  matters  inquired  into  are  not  matters 
-of  which  a record  ought  to  bo  kept. 

3001.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  is  not  the  correspondence 

■ branch  mainly? — It  is  net  the  correspondence  branch 
mainly, . but  we  estimate  that  about  23,000  letters  are 
dealt  with.  That,  is  in  the  branch  itself  apart  from  the’ 
registry.  These  include  also  inquiries,  which  can  be 
dealt  with  by  a leaflet  being  sent.  The  Registry  it  a 
separate  branch.  The  work  of  my  first  officer  is  very 
largely  taken  up  with  looking  to  the  publication  and 
supervision  of  the  Press-editing,  and  also  with  staff 
management ; and  as  superintendent  my  own  time  is 
considerably  taken  up  with  going  into  inquiries,  which 
are  referred  to  us  by  various  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  superintendent  is  required  to  act  in  an 

• advisory  capacity,  and  this  forms  a very  important  part 

■ of  his  work. 

3002.  (Chairman). — Suppose  I want  to  know  for  a 
-particular  purpose  how  many  buils  there  are  in  Ireland, 
•could  you  furnish  that?— We  could.  It  is  in  the 
- statistics  j and  not  only  that,  but  the  breed  of  them. 

That  is.  all  I have  to  say  as  regards  the  work  of  the 
-different  sections  of  the  branch. 

3003.  Then  I understand  what  you  really  say  you 
require  is  some  additional  power  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  trade  ?— Yes  ; I think 
there  are  three  lines  of  development  which  experience 
suggests.  One  is  in  connection  with  the  problems  which 
were  raised  of  the  reliability  of  the  statistics.  I think 
that  requires  strengthening  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  supervising  the  estimates  made-  and  the  re- 
ports given. 


3004.  I.  suppose  you  cannot  expect  in  this  country  i 
get  returns  direct  from  the  farmers  and  small  holdei 
themselves.  In  England  one  has  to  make  a return  < 
his  own  animals,  and  so  on,  but  you  have  no  sue 
system  here  1—1  think  the  system  as  it  exists  offers  tl 
foundation  for  a development  along  the  best  lines.  Th 
question  as  to  whether  practically  a census  method  ca 
be  adopted  instead  of  the  existing  method  is  one  < 
■great  importance,  and  there  are  considerable  advantagi 
in  the  census  method  ; but  any  suoh  change  can  Sprin 
best  out  of  the  existing  system,  and  for  the  presei 
there  are  certain  aspects  which  make  the  work  pa 
ticularlv  difficult  in  Ireland.  In.  the  first  place  thei 
is  a very  large  number  of  small  holdings,  and  anvor 
who  has  dealt  with  statistics  knows  it  is  very  difficn 
where  there  are  a great  number  of  holdings  to  get  an- 
thing  like  a complete  return.  Then  there  is  conside 
able  confusion  owing  to  the  different  weights  an 
measures. _ There  are  three  acres  in  Ireland-dho  Irisl 
the  Cunningham, . and  the  statute  acre— and  confusio 
takes  place  owing  to  these  differences ; then  there ^ 
varying  measurements  so  far  as  produce  and  crops  ^ 
concerned  You  will  find  that  a barrel  of  potatoes 
one  place  differs  from  What  it  is  in  another  - and 
is  very  considerable  difficulty  in  making,  up  the  reto 


in  a uniform  character.  I consider  that  great  adva 
tages  would  accrue  ultimately  from  a system  of  return" 
made  directly  by  the  fanners  to  some  intermedia™ 
collector  who  sorted  and  sent  on  the  actual  return 
But  that  would  involve  one  other  consideration  namely 
— that  it  would  throw  an  immense  amount  of  work  cn 
the  central  staff,  and  require  a great  increase.  a 

3005.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Con- 

stabulary  in  each  district  to  go  round  and  make  per" 
sonal  inquiries  from  either  the  occupier  or  some  person 
supposed  to  be  able  to  give  the  information? Yes. 

3006.  It  would  not  add  very  seriously  to  their  duties 

if  they  had  to  leave  a paper  and  collect  it,  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  census  returns  ; checking  it  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visit  by  making  the  same  inquiries  as  at  nr*, 
sent? — Yes.  v 

3007.  The  area  each  enumerator  has  to  deal  with  is 
not  a very  large  one  ?— We  have  considered  that  point 
and  that  is  the  line  along  which,  in  my  opinion  the 
development  of  the  census  system,  if  adopted  ’will 
have  to-  work.  We  would  not  be  able  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  returns  9ent  out  and  sent  back  without  the 
personal  visit  to  complete  the  information. 

3008.  The  personal  visit  has  to  be  made,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  collecting  the  paper,  and  it  has  to  be  made  at 
present  to  get  the  information,  so  that  really  the  only 
additional  thing  is  sending  out  these  papers  and  ex- 
tracting the  information  from  them? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  idea  how  many  farmers 
in  the  West  of  Ireland  would  be  utterly  unable  to  fill 
these  forms  ? 

3009.  (Mr.  Brown). — I am  not  suggesting  the  doing 
away  with  the  present  system,  but  I don’t  see  any 
objection  to  their  giving  a paper  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  proprietor?— You  prefer  the  census  system.  If 
it  is  to  be  adopted  it  must  be  built  on  a basis  similar 
to  what  exists  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a development 
out  of  that,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  statutory  author- 
ity requiring  people  to  make  the  returns.  There  is  no 
statutory  authority  in  England  either. 

3010.  Don’t  you  think  there  ought  to  be  statutory 
authority  here  ? — I would  not  object.  I would  be  glad 
■of  it,  for  although  I think  the  use  of  the  statutory 
power  is  hardly  required,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
power.  When  you  have  the  power,  it  lies  in  your  dis- 
cretion whether  von  would  use  it. 

3011.  (Chairman). — There  would  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  that  system  now  ?— It  involves,  of 
course,  arrangements  with  the  police.  It  would  mean, 
in  certain  respects,  a considerable  increase  in  expendi- 
ture and  also  of  labour ; but  I am  convinced  that 
statistical  work  would  be  strengthened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a statistical  supervising  officer,  similar  to  the 
inspecting  officers  in  the  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  statistical  branch.  We  have  various 
ways  of  testing  the  returns  made.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  official  return.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  returns  from  private-  correspondents  in  every  Poor 
Law  Union  in  Ireland,  from  whom  we  get  independent 
reports,  which  assist  us  in  our  work.  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  to  get — especially  on  the  question  of 
rates  of  produce — returns  which  people  will  regard  as 
accurate.  A third  line  which  would  improve  the  sta- 
tistics would  be  for  a certain  number  of  returns 
of  weighed  crops  to  be  obtained  in  every  county.  The 
attempt  is  being  made  to  secure  that.  If  sample  crops, 
are  weighed  in  every  county  it  helps  to  give  a correct 
idea  of  what  the  yield  of  the  crop  is.  I should  like  tel 
say,  further,  on  this  question  of  the  reliability  of  the 
statistics,  that  it  varies  greatly  with  the  subject  matter 
in  question.  The  number  of ’holdings  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  accurate  than  the  distribution  of  the  land 
into  the  various  crops.  The  number  of  milch  cows  is 
more  accurately  returned  than  the  number  of  poultry. 
The  reliability  varies  to  a certain  extent  with  the  na-. 
ture  of  the  subject ; and — in  the  case  of  certain  crops—: 
the  estimates  axe  more  reliable  than  in  that  of  others. 
It  is  not  without  some  significance  I.  take  it  that  the 
estimate  of  the  cereal  crops  and  of  the  root 
crops  show  a remarkable  correspondence  with  the 
averages  of  such  weighed  crops  as  we  have  been  able  to- 
obtain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  hay  and 
potatoes,  of  which  there  is  a very  large  axea  in 
Ireland,  there  are  remarkable  variations  in  the  yield- 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  rightly  the  yield 
from  each  district.  We  made  careful  inquiries  this 
year  on  these  matters,  and  find  on  the  one  hand,  as 
regards  the  hay  crop,  the  opinion  of  independent  re- 
porters is  that  our  yield  is  somewhat  high.  On  the. 
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other  hand,  as  regards  our  potato  crop,  our  estimated 
yield  is  regarded  as  somewhat  low.  In  general  my 
opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  having  several  convergent 
means  of  testing  ths  yield  of  crops.  If  you  have,  first, 
the  reports  of  tho  enumerators,  second  a network  of 
voluntary  correspondents ; third,  a system  of  weighed 
crops  extended  as  far  as  possible  ; and  if  you  get  those 
three  things,  together  with  using  the  judgment  of  such 
men  as  the  county  instructors  in  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, who  have  a widening  knowledge  of  the..agri- 
cultural  developments  of  the  country,  you  have  a 
means  of  arriving  at  a conclusion  as  approximately 
accurate  as^  any  system  of  statistics  can  reach.  As  re- 
gards the  intelligence  work,  what  is  required  is  the 
strengthening  of  our  staff  and  of  the  funds  available 
for  inquiry.  Initiative  is  desirable,  so  as  to  work  up 

3012.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that?— At  the  pre- 

sent time  we  are  not  able  to  take  up  many  subjects 
which  one  would  like  to  follow  out.  Subjects,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  insurance,  of  cattle.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  have  amassed  an  amount  of  data-  which  would 
enable  us  to  build  sound  conclusions,  which  would 
guide  the  Department  in  embarking,  say,  on  anv 
scheme  of  the  kind.  J 

3013.  If  the  Department  thought  that  any  particular 
line  of  inquiry  should  be  followed  up,  could  you  not 
do  that  now?— Yes.  It  is  simply  a question  of 
strengthening  the  staff. 

■ 3014.  You  don’t  feel  justified  in  suggesting -certain 
lines _on  which  to  run  the  Branch,  because  you  have  not 
got  the _staff  to  do  it? — Our  staff  is  absolutely  worked 
up  to  the  full  at  present.  As  regards  trade  statistics 


work,  statutory  powers  would  enormously  simplify  the  June]  6,  1906. 
situation,  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  and,  I think,  in  ,,  ~7,  c 

the  long  run,  lead  to  the  convenience  of  traders.  a1!'  W'  G' 

3015.  The  staff  does  not  strike  one  as  being  very  Adams' 
scanty  on  paper— you  have  five  above  the  second 
division?— -No ; I have  two  staff  officers  and  two  clerks, 

x/vJ  a are  not  abcve  the  second  division. 

3016.  Yon  have  very  efficient  second  division  clerks? 

—Certainly.  But  the  staff  as  it  exists  was  a staff 
transferred  to  us,  and  absolutely  required  for  the  exist- 
ing work. 

,,  3?17-  Is  there  much  that  you  still  wish  to  sav?— No  : 
that  represents  the  statement  which,  I think,  gives  you 
an  idea  of  the  work  done. 

is  a great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  you  find  that  as  the  general  work  grows  your 
-work  grows  ?— Yes  ; and  the  -developments  before  the 
work  are  great. 

3019.  Yon  have  in  view  this  aspect  of  the  develop- 
ment work  that  you  want  to  give  information  as  fresh 
as  possible? — Yes. 

3020.  With  a view  to  its  bearing  on  practical  life  ?— 

The  developments  on  the  intelligence  side  I consider 
one  of  the  most  practical  ways  of  assisting  the  in- 
dustry  of  agriculture.  6 

?)21-  Do  you  find  any  increase  in  the  inquiries  made, 
and  as  to  the  use  people  are  making  of  your  Branch  ?— 
res.  1 have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  inquiries 
which  came  in  of  one  character  or  another,  and  the 
variety  of  these  inquiries. 

3?22.  Are  they  generally  of  an  intelligent  character? 

— Yes,  they  are. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.—1 THURSDAY,  JUNE  7th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-stceet,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir'Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  J Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary; 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  examined. 


3023.  (Chairman).— I believe,  my  lord,' you  are  here 
is  representative  of ' the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  you  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  give 
evidence? — Yes. 

3024.  And  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  your 
lordship  represents  the  Munster  Provincial  Council  on 
the  Board,  having' been,  elected  by  that  Council,  and 
that  you  are  also  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture ? — Yes. 

3025.  You  have  been  _ concerned  with  the  matters 
before  us  from  the  time  the  Act  came  into  force? — 
Yes,  I have  been  a member  of  the  Board  from  the 
beginning. 

3026.  And  consequently  you  must  have  had  a great 
deal  of  experience  as  to  the  working  relations  between 
the  Board  and  the  Department  ? — That  is  so. 

3027.  Then  would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  your  ex- 
perience has  been  as  to  the  working  of  the  Board  with 
the  Department  ? — The  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board  have  always  been  very  harmonious, 
and  there  has  been  the  utmost  confidence  between  the 
Board  and  the  Department.  The  Department  lias 
always  submitted  to  the  Board  all  important  questions 

. beforehand,  and  we  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Department,  and  as  a result  of  the  discussions  the 
schemes  have  been  either  adopted  or  dropped  or  modi- 
ified.  Usually  the  schemes  have  been  adopted,  generally 

• with  some  alterations,  but  there  have  been  instances 

• where  the  schemes  have  not  been  adopted.  But  of 
■ course,  according  to  our  statutory  position,  we  have 
: simply  the  right  to  put  a veto  on  the  finance. 

3028.  On  the  endowment  ? — On  the  endowment,  but 
in  practice  it  has  worked  out  that  we  have  a great  deal 
more  administration  than  that  right  seemed  to  give 
us. 

3029.  As  to  finance,  is  the  practice  this,  that  the 
Department  submit  to  the  Board  in  the  first  instance 
the  expenditure  that  they  propose  to  carry  out 

• on  any  particular  project? — No,  they  first  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  that  they  propose  to  do  a certain 
thing,  and  then  they  discuss  the  policy  and  the  project 
with  the  Board,  and  after  the  matter  is  threshed  out, 
if  the  Board  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  do, 
then  the  Board  ask  what  will  be  the  expense  in  doing 
it,  and  if  the  Board  think  the  scheme  would  be  good 
value  for  the  money  they  agree  to  the  scheme 
and  vote  the  money.  If  they'  think  the  scheme  is  not 
worth  the  money  they  object  on  the  question  of  finance, 
and  the  scheme  sometimes  has  been  dropped  because 
the  Board  did  not  consider  it  worth  the  money.  The 
Department  has  frequently  brought  forward  projects 

. before  the  Board  for  discussion  and  consideration 

• which  it  was  not  intended  immediately  to  carry  out, 
shut  which  they  thought  they  would  do  in  future,  and 

merely  have  the  opinion  of  the  Board  on  it.  They 
"have  frequently  brought . forward  projects  and  asked 
the  Board  to  think  about  the  matter  and  give  them 
the  result  of  their  consideration,  so  that  personally  I 
have  been  quite  content  with  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  regard,  and  I think  every  member  of  the 
Board  has  been.  The  question  has  been  raised  about 
(initiative,  so  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  and  I 
am  sure  the  same  is  true  of  other  members  of  the 
Board,  I have  had  a great  deal  more  initiative  than  I 
wished  for,  because  my  desk  for  the  last  six  years  has 
been  constantly  littered  with  communication^  from  the 
Department  asking  me  to  think  out  such  and  such  pro- 
jects, and  I have  really  got  .a  great  deal  more  work  to 
do  in  that  way  than  I wished. 


3030.  Was  any  proposal  illustrative  of  initiation 
pure  and  simple,  ever  made  by  a member  of  the  Board? 
— Certainly,  decidedly. 

3031.  Although  that  is  not  within  the- four  comers 
of  the  Act  ? — N ot  within  the  four  corners  of  the  Act, 
I myself  have  initiated  several  projects.  • 

3032.  And  there  is  no  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  Department?— -On  the ' contrary,  -tile  Depart- 
ment has  constantly  invited  us  to  think  -projects  oat 
and  initiate  them,  and  wherever  , a sound  idea  has  come 
up  the  Department- adopted  it.  Of  course,  ideas 
have  been  brought  forward  and  threshed  out  that  did 
not  appear  sound  to  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

3033.  Gan  you  recall  any  case  of  an  important  cha- 
racter in  which  the  initiative  came  from  the  Board  ?— 
We  were  all,  both  the  Department  and  the  Board, 
exceedingly  anxious  on  the  question  of  agricultural 
education,  and  it  was  and  is  a very  great  difficulty, 
It  is  partially  solved,  but  the  solution  is  by  no  means 
complete ; from  the  very  beginning  I laid  down  the 
doctrine  that  according  to  the  peculiar  temperament 
of  the  Irish  mind  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the 
education  as  near  as  possible  to  the  young  men  and 
women.  There  is  a perfect  mania  in  Ireland,  and  has 
been,  for  some  years,  among  the  people  to  get  away 
from  the  land.  I am  sorry  to  say  the  mania  seems 
to  be  pretty  prevalent  all  over  the  world.  Our  young 
men  and  young  women  who  go  away  from  home  for 
any  time  to  school  or  college,  speaking  generally,  are 
quite  unwilling  to  return  to  agriculture.  Hence  I 
maintained  if  you  established  large  agricultural 
boarding  schools,  large  schools  of  domestic  economy, 
and  large  dairy  schools,  and  took  the  young  people 
away  from  their  homes  for  twelve  months,  these  young 
men  and  young  women  would  not  be  satisfied  to  go 
back,  and  I used  the  rather  original  illustration 
that  we  must  treat  them  like  snails  in  their  shells; 
if  the  snail  is  taken  out  of  the  shell  it  will  never  go 
back  again.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  that 
could  be  carried  out.  Professor  Campbell,  Mr.  Gill, 
and  I particularly  considered  the  matter  very  care- 
fully, and  I also  maintained  that  we  should  remove 
from  these  institutions  as  far  as  possible  all  notions 
of  schools  or  colleges,  and  we’  should  remove  from  the 
students  all  ideas  of  students  or  scholars,  that  the 
very  word  would  have  a bad  effect.  One  of  these  agri- 
cultural institutions  has  been  established  in  my  own 
diocese  and  I may  say  under  my  own  patronage,  and 
the  idea  has  been  worked  out ; it  is  not  an  agricultural 
school  or  an  agricultural  college,  but  an  agricultural 
station,  and  the  young  men  there  are  not  students  or 
scholarSj  but  apprentices  to  farming,  and  the  work  is 
altogether  of  a practical  character. 

3034.  Are  they  many? — The  place  was  opened  last 
November,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  thirty-two; 
there  are  nineteen  there  at  present ; it  started  with 
nineteen  ; it  was  not  quite  filled  the  first  year ; it  was 
new,  people  did  not  understand  it,  but  it  will  be  mo16 
than  filled  the  second  year,  because  those  nineteen  are 
so  satisfied  with  the  place  that  they  have  been  writing 
home  to  their  friends,  and  I think  there  are  more 
applications  in  for  the  next  year. 

3035.  Do  they  come  from  the  county? — R w?s  cs’ 
tablished  for  the  Province  of  Munster.  There  is  one 
at  Clonakilty  (Cork)  for  Munster,  there  is  another  a 
Athenry  for  Connaught,  and  another  has  been  e- 
tablished  at  Ballyhaise,  County  Cavan,  for  Ulster,  i 
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Dublin  you  have  the  Glasnevin  school  which  fulfils 
not  quite  the  same  function,  but  to  some  extent  the 
■same  function. 

3036.  That  is  rather  a school  for  training  teachers  ; 
it  is  on  a-higher  level  ? — Yes. 

3037.  What  sort  oE  a class  do  the  students  come 
from  ; are  they  the  smaller  farmers’  sons  ? — They  are 
all  farmers’  sons,  but  they  come  from  all  classes,  from 
fanners  from  £5  valuation  up  to  £200  or  £300. 

3038.  Is  any  assistance  given  the  students  while  they 
are  there? — Oh,  yes.  I think  Professor  Campbell  dis- 
cussed this  question  already.  The  fee  is  merely 
nominal ; for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  the  fee  is  only 
£3,  and  then  for  the  sons  of  larger  farmers  of  £200  or 
£300  valuation  the  fee  is  £15  or  £20. 

3039.  How  do  they  qualify  for  admission? — They 
have  to  send  in  applications  to  the  Department  ; they 
have  to  fill  a form,  the  principal  points  of  which  are 
three : first,  that  they  have  a sufficient  purely  elemen- 
tary' education,  so  that  the  instruction  will  not  be 
-wasted  on  them  ; secondly,  and  a most  important  point, 
that  they  have  actually  been  engaged  in  farming,  and 
thirdly,  they  must  sign  an  undertaking,  that  they 
intend  to  live  in  Ireland  by  farming,  and  they  must 
also ' point  out  their  prospect  of  obtaining  a farm, 
such  as  a son  states  that  he  is  to  succeed  to  his 
father,  or  that  his  father  has  two  farms  and  intends 
to  give  him  one,  and  that  statement  must  be  counter- 
signed by  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

3040.  Do  you  consider  that  that  will  be  successful 
in  drawing  the  right  class  of  boys  and  keeping  them 
in  the  country? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  will  draw 
the  right  class,  and  consequently  I have  no  doubt  that 
these  particular  boys  will  be  kept  in  the  country,  be- 
cause in  principle  I laid  down  that  the  education 
must  be  such  that  it  will  not  fit  them  for  teachers,  and 
they  will  be  ineligible  for  teacherships,  and  they  have 
to  undertake  that  they  will  live  by  actual  farming. 

3041.  You  say  there  are  other  institutions  in  the 
country  as  well  as  these? — The  Department  has  pur- 
chased a considerable  estate  at  Athenrv  for  £27,000, 
and  we  have  already  voted  £25,000  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  there ; an  estate  also  was  purchased  at  Bally  - 
haise,.  County  Cavan,  and  there  is  a considerale 
mansion  house  there,  but  it  will  have  to  be  remodelled 
and  we  have  already  voted  money  for  remodelling ; the 
students  are  actually  in  Ballyhaise  at  present.  I give 
that  as  one  instance  where  private  initiative  was  not 
only  allowed  but  welcomed.  I have  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  technical  side  of  the  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  I have  had  my  finger  in  the  pie  too,  and  I 
want  to  give  you  an  instance  of  initiative  there.  The 
Cork  County  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction  drew 
up  a scheme  in  the  very  early  days  for  technical  in- 
struction of  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  County 
Cork.  I was  not  a member  of  the  Committee,  but 
when  the  scheme  appeared  I seriously  objected  to  it  as 
being  on  wrong  lines  on  two  or  three  points  ; first,  the 
county  money  was  to  be  distributed  by  way  of  capita- 

on  the  students.  I objected  to  that  because  I 
held  and  do  hold  that  what  we  want  is  teachers,  and 
that  the  teacher  must  be  paid  a salary ; send  him  to 
a locality ; if  he  can  manage  to  get  a school  together 
Keep  him  there ; if  after  trying  for  a year  or  two  he 
*{“*s  J’et  a school  together  remove  him.  But  I 
thought  it  would  never  work  to  have  him  paid  merely 
by  capitation  fees.  _ For  instance  in  the  town  in  which 
il.ve  myself  I said,  “If  we  bring  a teacher  here  we 
shall  have  to  secure  him  a salary ; are  you  willing  to 
put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  pay  a salary  in 
case  a school  does  not  come  together  ” ; and  in  the  • 
second  place  if  these  young  fellows  know  that  the 
teacher  depends  on  their  attendance  for  his  salary  and 
®»this  will  disturb  the  relations  and  the  pupils 
wul  become  the  master  instead  of  the  teacher  being  the 
master.  I also  objected  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  going  to  expend  entirely  too  much 
money  on  the  artistic  education  of  girls — lacemaking, 
crochet,  and  other  elegant  arts,  which  are  all  very  well 
ln  ‘heir  way,  but  they  are  not  going  to  save  Ireland, 
tmand  must  be  saved  by  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
good  house-keeping.  The  third  point  in  the  scheme 
to  which  .1  objected  was,  they  proposed  to  establish  a 
residential  school  of  domestic , training  for  servants, 
objected  to  that  on  the  ground  that  in  Ireland 
things  are  at  present  the  wages  of  trained  domes- 
servants  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  keep  them  in 
tie  country,  and  if  we  gave  them  a high-class  training 
, Wn,ilr  mean  they  would  leave  for.  a country 
ere  they  would  be  paid  a proper  remuneration  for 


their  skill.  I pointed  out  that  what  we  really  June  7 t!>G 
wanted  was  to  raise  up  the  homes  of  the  people,  „ 
and  it  is  at  the  daughters  of  the  farmers  and  shopl 
keepers  and  labourers  and  other  people  in  their  homes  Dr'  Kolljr 
we  should  get,  and  instead  of  a school  of  domestic 
economy  for  training  servants  that  we  should  establish 
a ®?'1°°1  of  domestic  economy  for  training  daughters 
of  the  middle  classes,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  others. 

I wrote  to  Mr.  Gill  on  the  subject,  and  he  wrote  back 
to  say  his  views  entirely  concurred  with  my  own.  The 
result  was  that  the  original  scheme  proposed  was  given 
up.  Shortly  after  that  Mr.  Gill  was  down  in  Cork 
and  I happened  to  meet  him  there,  and  I told  him 
that  there  was  at  Dunmanway,  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Co.  Cork,  a building  which  had  been  established 
as  a literary  boarding  school  and  had  failed  as  a 
literary  boarding  school,  and  that  I thought  it  could 
be  utilised  for  a school  of  domestic  training  for  the 
class  of  persons  I contemplated.  Mr.  Gill  proposed 
immediately  that  he  and  I would  go  down  to  Dunman- 
way, and  we  went  down  there  and  saw  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  we  worked  out  a scheme  of  domestic 
training  for  the  daughters  of  farmers,  shopkeepers,  and 
others  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  type  of  school  that 
was  erected  there  has  been  applied  to  several  parts  of. 

Ireland. 


3042.  You  think  there  is  a large  future  before  this 
domestic  economy  training? — I do.  I will  illustrate 
that  for  you  by  an  example.  I feel  exceedingly  strong 
on  the  question  of  domestic  economy.  There  is  a great 
lack  of  domestic  knowledge  among  the  women  of  Ire- 
land. I need  not  go  into  the  history  of  the  country. 
You  know  the  .whole  country  was  upset  and  the  homes 
of  the  people  upset,  and  that  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
country,  but  I venture  to  think  that  neither  in  Eng- 
land nor  in  Ireland  is  there  domestic  training  of  the 
right  sort.  I gave  evidence  before  the  Physical  Deteri- 
oration Committee  a few  years  ago,  and  I read  the  evi- 
dence afterwards  about  the  homes  in  England,  and  it 
was  simply  appalling.  We  cannot  boast  of  having  the 
class  of  domestic  knowledge  they  have  in  France.  I 
felt  very  keen  about  this,  and  I impressed  this  upon 
the  religious  communities  of  nuns  in  my  diocese,  and 
told  them  they  should  get  training  in  o-rder  to  teach. 
They  agreed,  and  I worked  out  a scheme  to  gather 
them  together  in  one  place,  two  or  three  sisters  from 
each  convent ; they  were  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the 
expense  and  I would  get  a teacher  for  them.  This  was. 
agreed  to,  and  I applied  to  Mr.  Blair,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Technical  Branch  here  in  Dublin,  to  re- 
commend me  a teacher.  He  inquired  what  I was  going 
to  do  and  I told  him.  He  said,  “ We  can  save  you  the 
expense  of  the  teacher ; that  comes  within  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department,  and  we  will  supply  you  witV 
a teacher.”  I was  very  pleased,  and  then,  in  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Rich,  who  is  now  under  the  London 
County  Council — he  was  at  that  time  stationed  in  Cork 
as  inspector — in  consultation  with  Mr.  Rich  we  got  a 
Scotch  lady,  a Presbyterian  ; we  got  her  into  the  con- 
vent. And  perhaps  I may  say  that  the  admiration 
and  the  affection  between  this  lady  and  the  nuns,  the 
mutual  admiration  and  affection,  was  something 
literally  amusing.  These  ladies  were  trained,  and  I 
may  say  that  that  was  an  act  of  initiative.  She  spent 
a year  training  these  sisters  in  my  diocese.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  trained  the  nuns  of  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne ; at  the  present  moment  she  is  working  in 
Thurles,  training  the  nuns  of  the  Counties  Tipperary 
and  Limerick,  and  for  next  year  she  is  engaged  to  go 
to  Kilkenny  to  train  the  nuns  of  Kilkenny  and  Ossory. 
The  nuns  were  then  examined  by  the  Department  and 
got  certificates  from  the  Department  as  certificated 
teachers  of  domestic  economy ; they  were  examined  by 
the  Education  Board  in  South  Kensington  in  hygiene, 
and  got  certificates  there  also.  Then  when  I had  my 
sisters  trained  I said,  “ Now  one  of  you  will  be  set 
aside  exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  adults  and 
extems  ; the  other  can  devote  some  of  her  attention 
to  the  primary  schools.”  I worked  out  a scheme  then 
as  to  .how  the  instruction  would  go  on.  I submitted 
the  scheme  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  secretary  of 
the  Technical  Education  Branch,  and  he  said  the 
scheme  was  admirable,  but  that  he  thought  we  should 
modify  it  slightly  so  that  it  might  become  applicable 
to  all  Ireland.  The  modifications  were  merely  nominal, 
so  the  scheme  was  adopted  and  is  now  at  work,  and 
under  that  scheme  during  the  last  twelve  months  they 
had  three  courees  ; if  it  would  be  any  interest  to  you 
I will  describe  what  the  scheme  was. 

3043.  If  you  please? — My  first  point  in  the  scheme 
was  that  no  person  would  be  admitted  to  instruction 
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June  Jl180*5,  un<*er  eighteen  years  of  age.  I no  more  believe  that 
Most  Kev.  y°u  can  make  a woman  a good  housekeeper  at  a young 

i)r.  Kelly'.  age  than  yon  can  make  a man  a bishop  at  eighteen 

or  a lawyer.  There  was  no  upper  limit  of  age.  The  next 
point  in,  th©  scheme  was  that  these  women  and  girls 
should  not  be  more  than  between  two  and  three  hours  in 
the  day  out  of  their  own  homes,  and  consequently  they 
should  attend  only  one  class  in  the  day.  There  are 
two  classes  carried  on,  a forenoon  class  from  10  to  12, 
and  an  afternoon  class  from  4 to  6,  and  these  hours 
are  fixed  so  as  to  interfere  in  the  least  possible 
way  with  the  home  life  of  the  people.  The  dinner 
houT  is  usually  2 o'clock,  so  that  you  had  one  class 
between  the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  on  the  one  side, 
and  between  dinner  and  the  people  leaving  work  in 
the  evening  on  the  other.  Then  no  person  is  allowed 
to  attend  two  classes,  the  idea  being  that  if  they 
spend  four  or  five  hours  out  of  the  home,  the  attend- 
ing of  these  classes  would  become  their  whole  object 
in  life  and,  to  some  extent,  take  the  snails  out  of  the 
shell. 

3044.  (Mr.  Dryden ). — Are  the  two  classes  the  same  ? 
— One  is  a repetition  of  the  other,  with  a different 
set  of  students.  I proposed  that  the  class  should  last 
for  half  the  year,  twenty-weeks,  in  order  to  make  any 
real  impression  you  require  to  keep  them  half  a year 
in  training.  The  secretary  pointed  out  that  for  the 
country  generally  it  might  be  hard  to  get  the  women 
to  attend  for  so  long  a period.  I agreed  to  modify 
the  scheme  into,  a session  of  ten  weeks  instead  of  a 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  but  he  agreed  with  me  that 
each  student  would  be  eligible  for  two  sessions  instead 
of  one,  so  that  if  they  were  willing  to  come  back  to  a 
higher  course  we  could  bring  them  to  the  higher 
course.  We  have  been  at  work  only  a year  and  a half, 
and  so  far  we  have  had  only  the  junor  course,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  because  I was  anxious  to  get  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  as  many  homes  as  possible  ; 
sixteen  attend  the  morning  class  and  sixteen  the  even- 
ing class.  There  are  three  sessions  in  the  year  of 
ten  weeks  each,  they  attend  five  days  in  the  week 
and  two  hours  a day,  so  that  each  person  gets  100 
hours’  instruction ; they  have  just  concluded  their 
third  session,  and  ninety-six  have  been  instructed 
this  year,  that  is,  we  have  got  into  ninety-six  homes 
and  they  have  been  instructed  at  a oost  to  the  public 
of  exactly  ten  shillings  a head. 

3045.  (Chairman). — They  have  gone  back  to  their 
homes?-- Oh,  yes;  they  are  all  at  their  homes. 

3046. . They  are  all  within  reach  ? — Some  have  come 
on  bicycles  five  or  six  miles  from  the  country,  but 
they  all  live  in  their  own  homes ; I was  speaking 
the  other  day  to  a gentleman  who  is  proprietor  of 
a hotel  in  the  town  and  he  told  me  that  his  daughter 
first  attended  one  of  the  courses,  and  the  mother  was 
so  pleased  with  all  the  daughter  had  learned  that  the 
next  session  was  attended  by  the  mother 

3047..  No  upper  limit?— No  upper  limit,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  told  me  he  has  let  his  cook  go. 
And  it  was  not  merely  that  he  had  saved  the  wages  of 
the  cook,  but  more  important  still  was  the  economy  in 
the  working  of  the  hotel.  I know  other  cases  in  which 
the  daughters  attended  first,  and  then  the  mothers, 
in  order  to  hold  their  position  at  home,  had  to  come 
and  attend. 

3048.  Do  you  draw  these  from  the  poorer  people 
at  all  ? — That  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  cir- 
cumstances in  connection  with  it.  There  are  sitting 
side  by  side  domestic  servants,  the  wives  of  solicitors 
and  doctors,  the  wives  of  local  J.P.’s,  all  sitting  and 
working  side  by  side.  At  first  we  were  afraid  there 
might  be  some  little  social  difficulty,  but  a good  spirit 
was  established,  and  the  wife  of  the  J.P.  is  as  willing 
to  clean  a pot  as  the  servant  girl. 

3049.  Did  you  find  among  the  poorer  people  much 
prejudice  against  it?— It  requires  a little  gentle 
pressure,  within  the  law,  but  when  once  the  thing  is 
started  it  goes  on  splendidly.  It  requires  a little 
talking  and  a little  reasoning. 

3050.  Like  a snowball,  it  grows— if  one  girl  goes 
and  profits  by  it  she  attracts  others  ?— Once  you  get  a 
•class  started  the  thing  works  itself.  But  in  all  this 
work  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  an  uphill  struggle 
at  first,  because  the  country  did  not  understand  what 
was  proposed,  so  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the 
work,  was  largely  an  effort  to  break  down  prejudice 
and  instruct  the  people. 

3051.  (Mr.  Brown).—  I.  suppose  you  found  that  the 
less  people  know  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  them 
to  come? — Of  course  it  is. 


3052.  Those  who  know  a little  are  anxious  to  bio 

more  ?— That  is  so,  and  one  of  my  troubles  at  preset! 
with  these  ladies  in  the  domestic  economy  class  is  th 
they  are  bringing  great  pressure  to  have  the  hicher 
course  now,  and  I am  trying  to  hold  them  back  £ 
supply  the  knowledge  over  a larger  area.  0 

3053.  (Chairman). — I suppose  in  many  parts  nf 
Ireland  the  home  life  standard  is  so  very  low  that  it 
requires  a good  deal  of  stimulus  to  make  them 
see  the  need?— My  idea  of  the  home  life 
Ireland  is  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  wherJ 
there  is  so  much  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
people  with  so  little  results.  The  amount  spent  on 
the  living  of  the  people  is  quite  sufficient  to  Kive 
them  a reasonable  standard  of  comfort,  but  a great 

“T?  !*  ”l>s«d  she®  ignorance. 

3054.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).— You  attach  greater  import- 
ance,  as  far  as  I can  see,  to  the  advantage  to  the 
home  from  the  saving  of  expenditure  than  to  a slight 
increase  of  income  by  utilising  the  woman’s  work 
within  the  limits  of  the  home? — There  is  no  com- 
parison in  my  point  of  view  between  the  two  things" 
the  saving  of  expenditure  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  from  my  point  of  view  is  counted  by  millions 
and  anything  you  can  make  by  lace  or  crochet  work 
is  only  a drop  in  the  ocean. 

3055.  (Chairman). — I don’t  know  what  is  your 
next  point,  my  lord,  that  you  wish  to  call  attention 
to  ? — Well,  really,  I came  rather  with  a view  to  be 
questioned.  These  points  I merely  have  given  as 
illustrations  of  initiative,  and  what  I have  said  of 
myself  I have  no  doubt  other  members  will  say,  and 
anybody  who  has  been  willing  to  work  at  them  has 
had  similar  experience. 


3056.  A most  striking  instance  of  initiative,  for 
it  brings  local  knowledge  to  bear  in  setting  the  De- 
partment in  motion  ? — There  have  been  a variety  of 
schemes  suggested  that  when  examined  did  not  hold 
water,  and,  of  course,  these  were  not  adopted.  Then, 
as  I said,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  was  to  recon- 
cile the  people  and  get  them  to  understand  those  new 
ways  and  new  methods.  Then  the  various  County 
Committees,  naturally  enough,  did  not  understand 
what  was  being  done  in  America,  Australia,  Wurtom- 
burg,  Belgium  and  other  countries,  and  each  man 
came  up  with  his  own  idea,  and  there  was  some 
little,  trouble  in  keeping  them  from  running  their 
own  ideas,  which  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  what 
was  being  done  in  the  countries  generally.  The  Act 
of  1899,  as  far  as  I understand  it,  has  been  adapted 
from  what  was  being  done  in  France,  Belgium,  Wur- 
temburg,  Denmark,  and  other  countries,  with  certain 
modifications,  to  bring  it  in  touch  with  Irish  life. 
The  County  Committees  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  done  in  those  countries  at  first,  and  there 
was  a little  friction  in  bringing  them  into  line,  but 
they  came  into  line  quickly.  Another  difficulty  from 
which  the  Department  suffered  at  first  was  the  people 
through  the  country  generally  regarded  the  Depart- 
ment as  a Castle  Board.  This  is  rather  an  historical 
and  political  question,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  an  out- 
sider to  fully  grasp  what  is  meant  by  a Castle  Board. 
Mr.  Brown  will  know  it.  The  Castle  means  the  Irish 
Government,  and  there  is  the  greatest  distrust,  and 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Irish 
Government,  and  that  is  altogether  apart  from  the 
persons  who  have  to  administer  the  Irish  Government 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  distrust  of  the  institution, 
and  if  you  put  an  archangel  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  the  distrust  will  be  still  there  until  the 
system  was  changed. 


3057.  That  was  partly  aimed  at  by  the  framing  of 
the  Act,  for  it  is  a decentralising  Act? — Exactly; 
there  was  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  people 
to  understand  that  the  Department  was  not  a Castle 
Board,  as  were  the  Board  of  Works,  and — I am  sure 
Mr.  Brown  has  had  experience  of  this — of  trying  to 
get  into  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  an  independent  body. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Very  great. 

(PPifness). — And  that  we  really  were  not  “Castle 
hacks”  at  all. 


3058.  (Chairman). — But  the  Act  was  very  carefully 
framed  with  the  object  of  preventing  that  idea?— 
Yes,,  and  of  course  the  Vice-President  was  to  be  a 
Minister.  Lest  he  would  be  in  any  way  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Government  he  was  to  be  appointed  by 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  so  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  have  no  control  over  him. 
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3059.  Circumstances  have  happened  to  change  the 
position  of  the  Vice-President? — I don’t  think  so  in 
the  least. 

3060.  I mean  as  regards  his  being  a Minister  going 
in  and  out  with  his  Party;  he  is  in  Parliament  no 
longer  ? — No,  there  was  no  difficulty  about  his  not 
being  in  Parliament,  because  while  he  was  not  in 
Parliament  he  was  stall  responsible  to  Parliament,  and 
the  only  change  was  that  he  was  a Minister  out  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  or  somebody 
else  had  to  answer  questions  on  his  behalf,  but  he  was 
still  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  was  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, or  Dublin  Castle. 

3061.  And  although  -the  Vice-President  has  not 
been  in  Parliament  for  five  or  six  years? — Not  since 
1900. 

3062.  That. really  has  not  affected  the  principle? — 
Not  in  the  least.  In  my  opinion  the  principle  is 
still  there,  and  will  have  to  be,  in  my  opinion, 
adhered  to. 

3063.  You  attach  importance  to  that  ? — Great  im- 
portance ; it  is  absolutely  necessary  from  my  point 
of  view  that  the  constitution  of  the  Department  should 
remain  unaltered  in  that  point,  and  in  that  I speak 
for  the  Agricultural  Board.  That  is  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  Board. 

3064.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Vice-President  should  be  in  Parliament,  and 
should  be  one  of  the  Ministry  who  go  in  and  out  with 
the  Party  2 — I don’t  think  it  Is  at  all  necessary  that 
he  should  be  in  Parliament. 

3065.  If  he  is  not  in  Parliament  it  alters  the  charac- 
ter of  his  office ; if  he  is  not  in  Parliament  it  follows 
that  he  does  not,  at  all  events,  necessarily  go  in  and  out 
with  his  Party,  that  lie  is  a permanent  official  at  the 
head  of  his  office;  he  has  the  responsibility  of  the 
office  irrespective  of  whether  this  Party  or  that  is  in 
power— -it  rather  alters  the  character  of  the  original 
conception  of  the  office  ? — If  the  Vice-President 
were  to  become  a permanent  official  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  a Civil  Servant  of  the  Crown,  it 
decidedly  would  alter  the  position,  and  to  that  the 
Board  would  strongly  object,  but  then  the  Board  does 
not  see  any  need  of  his  being  in  Parliament,  provided 
he  is  still  appointed  by  one  of  the  principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  provided  that  he  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  his  work,  and  not  responsible  to  the 
Irish  Government.  It  is  rather  unusual  in  political 
life  that  that  position  should  occur,  but  there  have 
been  cases  where  Ministers  have  been  without  seats 
in  Parliament.  Our  Irish  Attorney-General  and  our 
Irish  Solicitor-General,  and  a number  of  those  have 
been  over  and  over  again  without  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  them  is  so  at  present,  and  the  Bpard, 
as  far  as  I understand  the  feelings  of  the  Board, 
would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  that  the  present 
Vice-President  should  continue  in  the  position  he 
has  occupied  from  1900  to  1906. 

3066.  Then  you  would  have  him  continue  quite  ir- 
respective of  any  political  considerations,  whether 
this  party  or  that  was  in  power  ? — No,  I would  not ; 
I would  have  him  always  appointed  by  the  party  in 
power,  and  that  he  would  have  no  longer  tenure  of 
his  office  than  until  that  party  went  out  of  power, 
and  if  the  new  party  wished  to  appoint  him  that 
that  should  be  in  their  power.  He  had  been  appointed 
by  a Conservative  Government;  when  he  had  not  a 
seat  in  Parliament  they  kept  him  there.  If  a Liberal 
Government  wished  to  appoint  him  on  the  same  terms 
I have  no  objection  whatever.  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  man  in  Ireland  I would  rather  prefer  to  work 
with  than  the  present  Vice-President,  and  if  the 
Liberal  Government  wish  to  re-appoint  him  and  leave 
him  in  the  same  position  as  he  has  been  from  1900 
to  1906  we  would  all  be  very  satisfied,  but  we  would 
not  be  satisfied  that  the  Liberal  Government  should  say, 
“We  will  appoint  you  now  as  a Civil  Servant  and 
PfSahent  0®0iaL  a°d  you  will  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.” 

3067.  May  we  take  it  that  what  you  have  just  been 
saying  represents  to  the  best  of  your  belief  the  views 
of  your  Board? — It  represents  the  strong  views  of 
—-perhaps  I cannot  say  of  the  Board  unanimously — 
"t  the  strong  views  of  the  vast  majority,  and  we 
-think  it  essential  to  the  work,  because,  as  I said 

already,  if  once  the  Department  was  in  the  position 
mat  it  had  to  take  its  orders  from  Dublin  Castle, 
t see  no  possibility  of  its  retaining  the  confidence  of 


the  country — you  would  immediately  have  collision  June  T,  IflOS. 
between  the  various  County  Committees  and  the  De-  ..  , ~~ 
partment.  ^oat  Rev. 

3068.  Then  do  you  think  that  owing  to  that  other  r‘  Ke  i-' 
reason,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Department  has  got 

the  confidence  of  the  country? — There  has  been,  and 
is,  a certain  amount  of  grumbling  here  and  there, 
but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  Department 
has  got  hold  of  the  country.  In  the  first  year,  1900, 
the  County  Council  of  Cork,  in  which  I live,  refused  to 
strike  a rate  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Department  mainly  for  political  reasons,  because  they 
thought  it  was  a Castle  Department,  and  they  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  The  second  year  they 
struck  a rate,  and  I think  it  would  take  a great  deal 
of  agitation  at  present  to  prevent  them  from  striking 
a rate.  There  were  only  two  counties  that  held  out 
the  first  year  against  the  Department,  Mayo  and 
Cork.  Both  came  in  the  second  year,  and  I think 
there  would  be  a great  murmuring  now  if  the  oounty 
did  not  strike  a rate,  and  the  people  would  be  quite 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  various  agricultural  schemes 
started. 

3069.  What  effect  has  the  question  of  the  arrange- 
ment under  the  Act  of  having  a large  proportion  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  Boards  elected  members,  had 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  country  ?— It  has  had 
a most  decided  effect. 

3070.  Is  that  diminished  by  there  being  also  a large 
proportion  of  nominated  members  ? — Personally,  I 
don’t  think  so  ; I sincerely  think  that  the  Boards  and 
Council  are  better  constituted  as  they  are  by  two- 
thirds  elected  and  one-third  nominated  than  if  they 
were  all  elected ; I certainly  hold  that  minorities,  * 
where  it  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  represented,  and 
whether  that  be  done  by  a cumulative  vote  or  any 
other  device,  I think  minorities  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

' 3071.  Where  you  have  to  deal  with  questions  of  a 
more  or  less  technical  character  which  require  a great 
deal  of  knowledge  and  training  and  education,  do  you 
want  an  element  which  can  only  be  supplied  by 
nomination? — Well,  I don't  take  that  view  quite  so 
much  ; it  is  not  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
nominated  gentlemen,  but  it  is  simply  to  have  the 
sections  of  society  that  would  not  be  supplied  by 
election  represented. 

3072.  As  far  as  your  lordship's  experience  goes  has 
there  been  any  difference  of  opinion  or  divergence  of 
any  sort  between  the  elected  members  and  the 
nominated  members? — None  whatever. 

3073.  You  could  not  predict  beforehand  that  the 
nominated  members  would  take  one  view  and  the 
elected  another? — No.  If  you  were  to  sit  at  our 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have  twelve  mem- 
bers, _ without  knowing  the  general  personnel,  and 
knowing  how  they  came  to  sit  at  that  Board,  you 
would  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  form  an  opinion 
whether  a member  was  elected  or  nominated. 

3074.  You  have  had  experience  also  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Council — would  you  say  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  Agricultural  Council? — Yes,  there  have 
been  eight  meetings  of  the  Council,  I think  I attended 
five,  but  so  far  as  I saw  I would  say  the  same  of  the 
Council. 


3075.  I would  just  ask  you  as  to  the  way  in  which 
appointments  are  made  by  the  Department : are  these 
in  any  way  brought  before  the  Board? — The  Board 
has  no  control  whatever  or  authority  in  connection 
with  the  large  sums, of  money  voted  annually  by 
Parliament.  In  the  appointments  of  the  very  high 
officers,  that  is  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the 
branches  and  of  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Branch, 
the  three  or  four  of  these  very  officers,  when 
the  appointment  was  being  made,  the  Vice-Presi 
dent  has  always  brought  before  the  Board  as  a matter 
of  information  the  various  persons  that  he  was  think- 
ing of  trying  to  induce  to  take  the  office,  because  that 
was  really  the  position,  looking  out  for  the  best  men. 
We  were  trying  to  steal  somebody  from  Canada,  and 
we  were  very  nearly  successful.  He  has  brought  be- 
fore us  very  carefully  those  principal  officers  and 
told  us  the  qualifications  and  chances  of  their  coming 
and  his  opinions  about  them  for  recommendation,  and 
also  any  suggestions  which  any  person  was  able  to 
make.  That  has  been  so  with  regard  to  those  principal 
officers.  With'  regard  to.  the  minor  appointments  we 
never,  heard  anything.  Some  members  of ...  o"- 
Agricultural  Board,  and  I have  to  say  this  in  order 
to  represent  the  Board,  because  the  matter  turned  up 
2 A 2 
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June ^1906.  at  the  meeting  at  which  I was  appointed  to  give  evi- 
dence. There  are  some  members  of  the  Board, 
possibly  the  majority,  that  think  that  the  Board 
•ought  to'  be  consulted  more  generally  with  regard  to 
the  appointments.  I don’t  think  that  the  Board 
would  wish  to  have  the  appointments  in  their  own 
hands ; for  myself,  I certainly  would  not  wish  it, 
and  I don’t  think  it  would  work  well,  because  I am 
not  personally  in  a position  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  various  candidates  and  go 
through  all  the  details,  and  I have  not  the  know- 
ledge to  form  an  opinion,  so  I think  the  Board  would 
not  wish  to  have  the  appointments  in  their  own 
•hands.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Board  think 
they  ought  to  be  consulted  more  widely  not  merely 
with  regard  to  three  or  four  of  the  chief  officials,  but 
with  regard  to  a number  of  others,  and  some  of  them 
would  claim  to  have  a veto  on  the  appointments,  and 
the  reason  stated  was  that  in  looking  to  the  future 
you  might  have  a Vice-President  of  the  Board  that 
would  wish  to  stock  the  Department  with  his  own 
friends  or  others  that  would  not  be  at  all  suitable, 
and  it  would  be  well  that  there  would  be  some  check. 
I may  say  that  as  far  as  I am  concerned  I am  not 
very  keen  on  that  matter.  I do  say  distinctly  that 
as  far  as  I know  that  in  the  appointments  up  to  this 
the  only  consideration  was  to  get  the  best  man 

Ssible,  and  I quite  concur  in  the  view  of  bringing 
tchmen  or  -Canadians,  or  any  other  good  man  we 
• can  get,  because  we  want  this  in  Ireland ; we  had 
not  the  information  • ourselves ; we  had  to  bring  it 
from  the  outside,  and,  as  I told  you  a minute  ago, 
when  I wanted  to  train  my  nuns  in  domestic  economy 
I got -a  Scotch  lady.  Now  with  regard  to  this  agri- 
cultural station  at  Clonakilty,  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent under  my  patronage,  the  patronage  arises  in 
this  way.  The  farm  and  the  buildings  belong  to  my- 
self and  a co-trustee ; they  were  left  to  us  by  legacy, 
and  we  are  still  the  legal  owners  of  the  property. 
We  retain  the  legal  ownership,  but  we  have  handed 
the  property  over  to  the  Department  on  condition 
that  they  would  work  it  as  an  agricultural  station, 
but  we  retain  a certain  general  right  of  patronage 
-over  the  place.  I myself  begged  and  entreated  of.  the 
Department,  and  almost  made  it  a condition  of 
giving  it  to  them  that  they  put  a certain  Scotch 
gentleman  I knew  at  the  head  of  it,  Mr.  Duncan, 
because  I thought  he  was  the  best  man  we  could  get 
I made  his  acquaintance  at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  and 
he  impressed  not  only  me,  but  everyone  who  met  him, 
most  favourably,  and  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  place 
working  it  splendidly.  Some  members  of  the  Board 
fear  that  may  not  always  be  the,  case,  and  therefore 
they  wish  to  have  some  check; 

3076.  Do  you  think  that  is  a general  feeling?— I 
rather  think  the  majority  are  of  that  view. 

3077.  That  they,  would  .like  to  have  a veto?— I 
rather  think  so,  some  check,  whether  by  way  of  veto 
or  some  check  that  would  be  effective  if  a Vice-Presi- 
officials^1^  1X3  ®oar<*  with  incompetent 

3078.  Now  I suppose  you  aie  looking  to  a certain 
? 3uPply  from  the  training  institutions 
which  have  been  started  ?— Oh,  yes,  we  will. soon  have 
our  own  supply ; it  will  take  us  some  time  before 
we  have  our  own  men  fit  for  the  higher  posts;  I 
hope  we  shall  not  want  one  for  a long  time.  An- 
other of  our  difficulties— this  does  not  arise  quite 
naturally  from  the  inquiry— but  another  difficulty 
the  .Department  has  to  contend  with  in  getting  on 
with  the  work  is  this,  if  this  work  had  commenced  in 
Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  when  Ireland  was  more  or 
less  on  the  up-grade  in  agricultural  matters  and  agri- 
P™*s>  the  work  ^wonld  go  on  much  more 
smoothly  than  it  does,  but  this  work  is  commenced 
just  at  the  very  moment  when  European,  at  least 
hmglish  and  Irish  agriculture  were  on  the  rapidly 
down  grade;  the  Department  has  been  doing  some 
good,  but  yet  it  is  not  at  all  able  to  counteract  the 
influences  that  are  at  work.  There  is  one  aspect  of 
the  case  that  I just  call  your  attention  to  briefly. 
Most  of  .the  Commission  know  much  more  about  the 
matter  than  I do  myself,  but  there  is  just  this 
general  view.  The  beef  and  mutton  trade  on  which 
Ireland  depends  so  largely  is,  from  my  point  of  view 
andf  ihce  fut,ure-  an  impossible  trade! 
The  production  of  beef  and  mutton,  requires  little 
labour  the  animals  produce  and  fatten  themselves,  and 
if  we  look  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  countries 
that  are  deluging  our  markets  and  their  consuming 
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power  at  the  same  time  the  matter  seems  to  m 
extremely  serious.  We  have  in  Ireland  aW  , 
and  a quarter  millions  of  people,  and  we  hav  < 
and  three-quarter  million  head  of  cattle  and  » foui 
not  able  to  consume  all  our  own  beef  : we  We  are 
deal  to  England.  We  have  three  and  thread, g!!at 
millions  of  sheep,  and  send  a great  deal  of  J .; 
to  Eogland  Wo  h.vo  1,315,000  pigs,  ^ 
great  deal  of  our  pork  out  of  the  country.  f0°  . a *• 
a quarter  millions  of  people  do  not  oonsume  at 
rate  of  a cow,  a pig,  and  a sheep  each  year  Tn  I?* 
United  Kingdom  there  arc  forty -two  millions 
feed  the  forty-two  millions  you  have  eleven  and  a half 
millions  of  cattle,  twenty-eight  millions  of  sheen 
four  millions  of  pigs.  It  is  quite  clear  that  £ 
are  not  sheep  and  cattle  and  pigs  enough  i»T 
three  kingdoms  to  feed  forty-two  millions. 

3079.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  is  where  the  Canadian 
pigs  get  in  ? — That  is  where  you  get  in.  Now  T J ™ 
to  the  countries  that  are  feeding  us,  and  I u 
the  Argentine  had  in  1878  12,000,000  of  cattle 

65.000. 000  sheep.  In  1899  it  had  25,000,000  cattk 
more  than  double  the  number,  and  89,000,000  sheen" 
I need  not  go  over  the  prices  they  have  been  payi™ 
for  bulls  in  Ireland  and  England,  1,500  and  lm 
guineas  each,  and  sweeping  all  our  best  cattle  aim 
■°iea,tnonal^n0rm0us  number  of  animals  they  have 
just  4,000,000  people.  Now  4,000,000  of  people  are 
jot  going  to  make  much  impression  in  eatinir 

25.000. 000  millions  of  cattle,  and  there  i,  "«  £2 

l»t0MOro’00°lW(m'a  T r t> 

100.000. 000.  In  Australia  m 1891  they  UA 

104  000,000  of  sheep  and  10.000,000  million  headtf 
cattle,  and  the  population  is  only  three  and  a half 
millions  for  all  these  animals.  In  Canada  the 
population  in  1901  was  5,338,000,  and  of  course  the 
Commission  knows  a great  deal  more  about  the 
Canadian  resources  than  I do,  but  I am  quoting  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica.  It  says  that  “Across 
the  Continent  there  is  a zone  3,500  miles  long,  and  as 
wide  as  France,  with  a climate  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  food  of  a superior  quality.  The  quantity 
of  albumenoids  in  Canadian  flour  is  one-tenth 
greater  than  in  the  best  European  brand.  Bakers 
..can  make  from  it  the  best  bread,  and  also  the  largest 
quantity  per  barrel.”  The  population  of  the 
Argentine,  Australi a and  Canada  is  going' up  very 
slowly,  and  looking  at  human  movements,  there  is  no 
possibility  that  in  100  years  they  will  have  a popu- 
lation to  consume  their  own  produce.  Canada  had  a 
population  of  five  and  a half  millions  in  1901. 

3080.  It  • is  more  than  6,000,000  now  ?— But  then 
Pj  fl!?  remeniber  the  United  States.  In  1800  it 
had  5,300,000,  in  100  years  they  had  76,000,000.  It 
took  them  100  years  to  go  from  5,000,000  to  76,000,000. 
From  1820  to  1897,  during  seventy-seven  years, 
over  18,000,000  emigrants  got  into  the  United  States, 
so  that  you  in  Canada  can  hardly  ever  expect  the- 
immigration  that  has  gone  into  the  United  States. 
But,  assuming  that  you  had  the  same  immigration, 
an  i ?lu™plied  at  the  same  rate,  you  will  not  be  able 
in  100  years  to  consume  the  food  of  Canada.  All 
that  is  working  upon  us  in  this  country,  and  it  is  only 
m the  incipient  stages.  Though  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  importation,  that  importation  will  in- 
crease year  after  year,  and  hence  those  depressing 
influences,  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have 
rendered  the  work  of  the  Department  immensely  more- 
difficult  than  if  it  had  commenced  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago ; that  is  rather  a digression. 

3081.  Notwithstanding  those  depressing  influences, 
the  Department  are  doing  their  best?— The  Depart- 
ment has  been  doing  its  best,  and  I might  possibly 
be  permitted  to  say  this  of  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment. I have  been  brought  into  rather  close 
touch  with  them,  and  there  has  been  an  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  and,  I might  almost  say,  a fanaticism 
about  their  work.  I have  been  impressing  upon  the 
Department  that  we  must  enter  upon  a more,  deter- 
mined campaign  in  the  country  to  try  and  compel 
the  people  to.  produce  from  the  land  their  own  food 
and  food  foT  the  cattle,  and  not  to  attend  so  much 
to  the  question  of  cattle-rearing  and  cattle-feeding. 
My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to  do  a 
pretty  good  trade  in  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  butter 
and  pigs,  wherever  manual  labour  comes  in,  because 
those  countries  I have  been  referring  to  for  want  of 
manual  labour  cannot  extend  at  all  to  the  same  ex- 
tent their  dairy  produce  and  pigs  as  they  can  their 
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Taising  of  beef  and  mutton,  because  beef  and  mutton 
will  produce  themselves,  butter  and  pigs  will  not 
produce  themselves,  and  hence  in  Ireland  I think  we 
should  devote  ourselves  very  much  more  than  we  do 
to  producing  food  out  of  the  land  both  for  people  and 
animals,  and  also  to  the  production  of  butter  and 
bacon  and  devote  ourselves  a great  deal  less  to  the 
live  stock  industry. 

3082.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  rearing  of  cattle 
is  really  a passion  with  the  Irish  farmer? — It  seems 
to  be. 

3083.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  climate  makes  it  possible 
for  his  lordship  to  make  that  statement,  but  in 
Canada  we  require  to  have  some  labour,  because  the 
animals  must,  be  housed  the  seven  months  in  the  year. 

(Witness). — Yes,  but  in  the  Argentine  they  don’t 
need  that. 

3084.  (Chairman). — That  is  an  advantage  Ireland 
has  in  that  way— they  require  very  little  housing. 
Then,  notwithstanding  all  this,  does  your  lordship 
look  with  hopefulness  on  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Department? — Well, 
I have  given  the  matter  a great  deal  of  thought 
myself,  and  I certainly  cannot  see  any  better  way 
than  the  Department  has  been  following,  but  if  you 
ask  me  is  the  Department  going  to  succeed  in  making 
a happy  Ireland  I could  not  answer  that;  I could 
not  pledge  myself  to  that  proposition. 

3085.  But  you  think  the  attempt  is  worth  making  ? 
—About  this  I am  quite  clear  ; if  the  Department 
were  not  at  work  things  would  be  a great  deal  worse 
than  they  are,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  Department 
will  prevent  things  from  becoming  as  bad  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  done,  so  it  is  a decided  gain ; 
but  whether  the  Department  will  succeed  in  keeping 
things  as  well  as  they  are,  or  improving  them,  I would 
not  commit  mysell  to  that  statement,  for  I am  not 
able  to  fully  estimate  those  awful  causes  that  have 
come  into  play  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
1 dont  think  any  man  can  properly  estimate  them 
at  the  present  moment. 

3086.  How  has  the  Agricultural  Council,  in  your 
experience,  worked  on  the  whole?— It  has  legally  very 
httl«  power ; it  i,  more  of  a d.liber.tive 

than  an  assembly  vested  with  distinct  functions  ex- 
cept for  electing  the  Board. 

?£?  ,thl>k  its  working  has  been  satis- 
Tasy?  very  usefuI  body  in  this 
way,  that  it  brought  the  Department  into  touch  with 
the  principal  men  from  all  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
f„nd  brought  the  representatives  of  all  the  counties 
into  touch  with  the  Department,  and  there  was  a 

DeSmfa+  °J  it™8'  ^he  C<mncil  instructed  the 
Department  as  to  the  conditions  of  agriculture  and 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
inswid+f  toen  °n, th€  °ther  hand  the  Department 
a C?UT!cl1  ln  the  4ims  and  objects  of  such 

a Department  which,  as  I said  already,  was  very  little 

i™  „ ,hij  COTalry,  „d  th„  th/r;  .» 

mutual  education  going  on  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
itiIfVaThatei?th  r , D€Partmfnt  and  the  Council 
extent  tl0nal  F°FSS  has  been  t0  a la^e 

Cmucil  + d nJ0W’-  ?rid,  1 would  think  that  the 
the  confidpi^T^i  miAht  h*  taken  a little  more  into 
tural  BoSd  ? *he  Department  and  of  the  Agricul- 

transwt,!'  J d°nt  pJopose  that  there  should  be  a 

y of  Power,  ^om  one  body  to  the  other 

the  TW  t^re  Fght  ¥ brought  before  them  more  of 
aii?s  Poftha?t  ShW°rk'  ThCre  are  tw0  recent  ex- 
Xffl  there  was  a question  before  the  Agri- 
quition  AVer-  aud  °,VF  again’  the  d‘fficult 

quSti™  JL*  sr*  •Agricultural  Organisation,  and  the 
Cased  hv  dlSCUlsed  by  the  <*ondl,  and  having  been 
and  it  ^be  Council,  no  decision  was  arrived  at, 
was  iL,  Postponed  to  the  next  meeting.  There 
more  than n°ther  qu|stl°n  that  was  before  the  Board 
™ery  cwlv°nnt’  +and  *be  Board  did  not  see  its  way 
maWne  a n l and  that,was  with  regard  to 

the  Dfparhw  and  s,uPPlylI,g  the  officials  of 

bibition  We  TbJ  °f  the  Dublin  Ex‘ 

policy  Of  Vh«  TmTh  . B ard  fully  concurred  in  the 
also  the  iivin^  +rnt  ~ large  grants,  and 

of  the  work  of^h^T^61  VffiC*al*  ln- the  earller  years 
Board  Is  Ln  the  ^Partment,  for  it  was  felt  by  the 
tions  were  aUv,Idth€  DeP\rtment  that  these  exhibi- 

Departmeltl  8^rk“T ' eX°.ltlng  interest  in  the 

tbe  Cork  and  ri  How,eYfr,  having  gone  through 
great  mator1fv  nfSgr  ^ S>  /?uis  Exhibitions,  the 
majority  of  the  Board  felt  that  the  time  for 


exhibiting  ourselves  in  that  initial  stage,  showing 
who  we  were  and  what  we  were  was  over,  and  now 
the  time,  had  come  for  work,  and  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  we  were  able  to  exhibit  the  results 
of  our  work,  and  therefore  there  should  be  a lull  in 
our  exhibitions.  However,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
that  matter  to  the  Agricultural  Council.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  declared 
that  only  small  assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the 
exhibition.  I should  think  a little  extension  of  the 
policy  of  referring  questions  to  the  Council  could 
with  advantage  be  carried  on. 

3088.  Although  I suppose  the  Council  has  no  legal 
power  to  stop  an  expenditure  of  that  kind  or  take  any 
steps  at  all  ?— No  direct  power.  I myself  was  one  of 
those  that  suggested  to  refer  it  to  the  Council,  and 
at  the  Council  my  attitude  was  not  to  say  a word. 
I was  a member  of  the  Board,  I did  not  wish  to  say 
a word,  I wished  that  the  Council  would  discuss  the 
matter  for  themselves,  and  I felt  in  the  frame  of 
mind  that  as  far  as  I could,  at  the  Agricultural 
hoard,  whatever  policy  the  Council  adopted  I would 
loyally  carry  it  out,  and  if  I did  not  they  could  throw 
me  out  at  the  next  election ; they  have  at  least  that 
power  over  the  Board. 

* 3P®9-  _'^oul.d  you  wish  to  see  greater  powers  given 
t j bbe  Council  or  would  it  be  enough,  in  practice,  to 
adopt  the  course  of  referring  questions  of  that  kind  to 
the  Council?— At  least  for  the  present  the  various 
powers  seem  to  be  pretty  well  balanced,  the  action  of 
the  Department  as  the  executive,  the  action  of  the 
Boards  as  administrative,  and  also,  as  I showed  you, 
as  initiative,  and  the  action  of  the  Council  as  de- 
liberative and  advisory,  and  also  a check.  I think 
things  are  pretty  well  balanced  at  present,  and  the 
thing  may  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out.  Of  course  I 
may  tell  you  that  I am  a rather  strong  Home  Ruler, 
and  as  a Home  Ruler  I want  to  work  things  out ; I 
am  not  for  centralisation  ; on  the  contrary  for  evolu- 
tion  and  devolution  in  principle,  and  hence  I would 
noV?beck  the  Board  and  the  Council  in  any  way ; if 
anything  I would  extend  their  power  and  operation, 
but  a,t  present  I do  not  think  any  violent  change  or 
transfer  of  powers  from  one  to  another  would  servo 
any  good  purpose. 

3090.  The  instance  you  have  given  appears  to  be  a 
veiy  good  one  of  the  actual  power  of  the  Council, 
although  it  has  no  legal  authority. 

(Mr.  Dryden).  You  think  that  in  a general  way  the 
discussions  of  the  Council  represent  fairly  public 
opinion  over  the  country  ?— Well,  I think  they  must, 
because  on  the  Agricultural  Council  you  have  almost 
all  the  chairmen  of  the  various  County  Councils  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  County  Councils  are  also  members 
of  the  County  Committees  of  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical  Instruction,  and  they  are  generally  the  leading 
politicians  m their  district  too.  so  I think  a discussion 
the  country^  tkem  fair'y  represents  the  opinion  of 

3091.  So  that  one  reading  the  reports  would  get  a 

far  9uest  10118  that  have  been  dis- 

cussed ?— Yes,  you  have  the  trade  interests  in  local 
questions  that  are  sometimes  represented  by  the  Council' 
and  sometimes  not.  We  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty 

hltw  J,n,Petmg  the  °n  at  a11  the  Cork 

Tas  oneo{  the  most  important  trade  • 
In  Ireland;  it  was  the  salt  butter  firkin; 
JF-F  • * chang?  °J  ,tlmes  the  merchants  and  various 
parties  interested  did  not  understand  why  the  salt 
butter  firkin  trade  could  not  be  kept  up  in  the  same 
of  Prosperity  as  it  had  been  for  a century  or  two- 
centuries,  and  they  resisted  very  much  any  change  in 
DenarS °«t  °f  bu?tef  making  5 they  thought  that  the  ■ 
^ *°  fFgS  a11  this’  and  that  it. 

destruction  of  their  own  trade.  There  are- 
furiots  l7  "6WSpap?P  F Cork’  and  botlr  were  writing 
and  n™™?8! i *5®  DeSartm£mt  and  all  its  works 

other*  iK  nfgfyifrT  ft™  trade  point  of  view-  In 
other-parts  of  Ireland  there  were  similar  troubles 
sometimes  matters  of  that  sort  crop  Tp  T he 

thfwSn1  tvT0!!:  Eometimes  they  do  not,  but  on 
the  whole  I think  the  members  of  the  Council  fairly 
0,6  .»•  a whole.  Tea  cannot  fan  J 

Si  aSSw  “‘.I6  mm  “*»  *h«  chairman  of 

S th'“  “f  “ *n  •>«“  them- 

-.elves  by  the  people  on  a popular  franchise  ■ they  tret- 
3092erffiithe  C°unty  Councils  elect  their  ’chairafm 
rbtnf'  +•  rm<2h)-— Have  you  anything  to-  say'  on 

will  tl0n  °f  tbe  requirement  of  more  funds  1— That 
an  ^mediate  trouble  and  difficulty  rih 
the  earlier  years  the  funds  were  saved  up  a good'  deal. 


June  7,  1906. 

Most  Kev. . . 
Dr.  Kelly. 
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7^19C6.  go  that  a few  years  ago  we  had  an  accumulation  of 
Moat  Rev.  savings  of  about  £400,000  ; then  the  Department  be- 

Dr.  Kelly.  fi*n  equipping  these  agricultural  stations  and  equip- 

ping technical  schools  and  other  things,  and  a great 
deal  of  that  surplus  has  been  already  expended,  so 
that  the  surplus  of  £400,000  we  had  two  or  three 
years  ago  has  now  fallen  to  £128,000 ; some,  of  the 
money,  though  voted,  has  not  yet  'been  spent,  but  there 
is  only  £128,000  unhypothecated  ; our  annual  expen- 
diture, which  began  with  £26,000  a year,  was  last  year 
considerably  beyond  our  income. 

3093.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  the  exact  figures  of 
the  expenditure? — The  total  income  for  agriculture 
and  technical  instruction  is  about  £180,000  a year; 
we  started  with  £166,000,  and  we  got  a few  additional 
sruns  since— £6,000  a year — that  was  given  us  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society ; then  we  took  over  a good  deal 
of  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
made  a very  bad  bargain  ; they  are  giving  us  £2,000 
a year  for  doing  work  that  costs  us  £7,000  a year.  I 
protested  vigorously  against  making  such  a bargain ; 
however,  1 was  over-ruled  both  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  and  by  the  Department  too.  Then  there 
was  a further  sum  of  £7,000  a year  given  for  tech- 
nical education ; these  few  sums  run  up  our  income 
from  £166,000  to  £180,000.  Then  up  to  the  present 
we  have  some  interest  on  these  savings  invested,  but 
of  course  these  will  disappear.  Our  present  income  is 
expended  to  the  extreme  limit ; in  fact  we  will  have 
to  commence  to  draw  in. 

3094.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
the  administration  of  the  finances  ? — Of  course  if  I 
criticise  the  finances  I criticise  myself,  because  the 
finances  are  always  submitted  to  us  in  the  most  de- 
tailed fashion.  In  the  first  place,  as  I told  you 
already,  when  we  discuss  a scheme  we  ask  what  it  will 
cost  and  we  vote  the  money,  and  according  as  the 
scheme  is  carried  out  periodically  we  are  told  so  much 
has  been  spent  on  it ; the  details  were  often  handed 
round,  and  anyone  who  wished  to  see  them  might. 

3095.  The  important  matter  is  the  approval  of  the 
-estimate  rather  than  the  supervision  of  the  details  of 

the  expenditure ; you  have  the  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture accessible? — Not  merely  is  the  bulk  sum  of  the  esti- 
mate given,  but  as  a rule  the  details  are  given. 

3096..  Are  they  subjected  to  close  criticism  by  the 
Board  ? — They  are ; the  Board  over  and  over  again 
will  say  that  is  a very  good  thing  to  do  but  it  is  not 
worth  the  money. 

3097.  So  that  it  really  has  an  effective  check  ? — I 
feel  so ; I quite  feel  myself  that  so  far  as  finances  go 
I am  master  of  the  situation. 

3098.  Therefore  you  think  you  must  have  recourse 
to  getting  more  money  ? — I think  so  ; it  is  possible  we 
might  make  some  saving  on  the  live  stock  schemes  in 
the  future,  but  otherwise  we  will  require  a great  deal 
more  money  for  agricultural  education. 

3099.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Don’t  you  still  require  to 
'spread  these  live  stock  schemes,  and  that  will  repay 
..you  ? — I believe  myself  that  we  will  have  to  depend 
more  on  agriculture. 

3100.  (Chairman). — Do  you  look  to  an  increase  of 
the  dairy  industry,  milk  and  butter?— Yes,  I think 
we  should  increase  the  milk  and  butter  industry. 

3101.  Anything  in  fact  for  which  you  have  a ready 
and  immediate  market  ? — What  I rely  upon  is  this,  that 
wherever  you  require  a good  deal  of  personal  labour, 
we  have  in  Ireland  a population,  and  we  require 
to  keep  our  population,  and  where  we  can 
utilise  personal  labour  we  can  compete  with  other 
■countries,  but  you  cannot  compete  in  the  raising  of 
beef  and  mutton  with  places  like  the  Argentine  and 
New  Zealand,  where  they  have  unlimited  land  to  let 
cattle  and  sheep  roam  over. 

3102.  Do  you  look  hopefully  to  fruit  cultivation? 

Of  course  that  will  take  time  also,  but  some  efforts 
have  been  made,  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
In  my  own  part  of  the  country  twenty  or  twenty-five 
men  have  planted  an  acre  each  of  fruit  trees  and  got 
considerable  assistance  from  the  Department,  and 
there  has  been  an  horticultural  instructor  allocated 
there  to  look  after  these  plots.  I would  not  be  quite 
true  to  my  own  opinions  if  I don’t  add  a word  which 
I hope  the  Committee  won’t  take  to  be  ungracious.  I 
come  here  very  reluctantly. 

3103  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Both  in  what  I have  been  able 
to  see  myself  of  the  work  in  the  country  and  from 
what  I have  heard  in  the  evidence,  I have  been  rather 
struck  with  the  great  advantage,  as  far  as  I have  been 


able  to  estimate  it,  that  the  Department  has  derived 
from  having  the  co-operation  of  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations in  promoting  their  work  ; I should  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  say  whether  the  impression  I have 
obtained  is  a correct  one.  I have  seen  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  have  a much  more  rapid  multiplication  of 
teachers,  trained  so  far  as  is  necessary,  and  to  have 
those  teachers  made  much  more  directly  available  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  from  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Department 
at  all  events  by  the  very  strong  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  this  matter.  Is  that  an  accurate  impression? 
— Yes,  I think  your  impression  is  quite  accurate ; the 
clergy  of  all  denominations  have  taken  up  rather 
warmly  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  when  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  came  over  first,  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  he  was  in  the  country  he  made  a little  run 
through  the  country,  and  at  our  next  meeting  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  I was  rather  struck  that  in  his 
short  tour  of  the  country  .he  came  back  and  said, 
“ We  will  never  get  this  work  on  until  you  can  get  the 
clergy  to  take  an  interest  in  it.”  It  has  been  said 
jokingly  to  me  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  a very 
clever  man  when  he  got  hold  of  for  his  Board  both 
an  Archbishop  and  a Bishop. 

3104.  In  fact  we  may  take  it  that  the  clergy  as  a rule 
— I mean  all  the  clergy — are  so  far  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  work  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the 
people  in  Ireland  that  they  are  very  effective  co-opera- 
tors with  those  who  are  more  directly  interested  in  the 
financial  aspects  of  the  business? — Yes,  taking  them 
as  a body  the  vast  bulk  are. 

3105.  And  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  use 
existing  local  educational  organizations,  of  whatever 
type,  as  a means  of  supplying  more  readily  the 
methods  that  the  Department  has  after  advice  adopted, 
that  has  been  available  ? — Yes. 

3106.  I have  been  rather  struck  with  your  estimate 
of  the  limited  possibility  for  even  the  continuance  of 
the  present  income  to  Ireland  from  the  stock  market; 
I wondered  why  there  was  so  little  to  all  appearance— 
I mean  from  the  returns  and  examination  of  records 
— so  little  to  all  appearance  of  the  minor  industries, 
that  are  related  to  stock  work,  soap,  candles,  combs, 
tanning,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  all  over  Ireland; 
I rather  gather  from  what  you  say  that  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  there  should  be  much  money 
spent  on  the  development  of  that,  as  the  present  supply 
of  raw  material  is  by  no  means  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
relied  upon  ? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  spread- 
ing of  all  these  minor  industries.  I merely  con- 
trasted lace-making  and  crochet  work  with  house- 
keeping, but  I would  be  very  sorry  if  you  gathered  the 
notion  that  I am  opposed  to  all  the  minor  industries 
connected  with  agriculture. 

3107.  I have  not  represented  my  question  properly; 

it  is  rather  this,  that  if  the  stock  production  was  *to 
Temain  in  future  as  large  an  item  in  Irish  agriculture 
as  it  is  at  present,  then  it  would,  judging  from  the 
distribution  of  work  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  save  the  money  that  might 
be  made  out  of  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles 
and  tanning  and  leather.  I know  some  parts  where 
there  is  a great  deal  of  money  made  in  that  way?— 
You  will  always  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  amount 
of  raw  material  for  this  work  as  you  have  at  present, 
for  I always  look  forward  to  this,  that  we  will  raise  in 
Ireland  quite  sufficient  cattle  and  sheep  to  send  to 
our  own  butchers,  so,  as  far  as  the  hides,  bones  and 
fat,  we  will  have  in  the  future  quite  as  much  as  we 
had  in  the  past.  We  send  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  cattle  to  England  every  year ; those  cattle  are 
slaughtered  in  England,  and  of  course  the  offal  from 
those  cattle  is  had  in  England,  and  not  in  Ireland, 
and  we  have  the  offal  in  Ireland  from  the  cattle 
that  our  own  butchers  slaughter.  . , 

3108.  I had  thought  that  there  was  a possibility  ot 

doing  a dead  meat  trade  as  is  done  in  England  and 
Scotland? — Well,  on  that  question  there  was  a Mr. 
Tallerman  in  Dublin  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago ; 
he  was  exceedingly  strong  on  that  point ; he  wrote  a 
number  of  letters  in  the  Dublin  papers  about  tne 
great  waste  it  was  to  Ireland  to  send  catle  over  anve 
rather  than  dead.  I heard  nothing  about  the  matte 
since.  . ., 

3109.  These  considerations  you  put  before  us  lustM 
very  special  attention  being  given  to  the  developme 
of  everything  in  the  nature  of  dairy  work?— 1 tlu 

3110.  And  any  such  aspects  of  agricultural  w01* 
require  hand-work  require  people  to  work  at?  1 
is  my  idea. 
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3111.  Then  I should  like  to  know  how  far  you  think 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  has  been  of  special  advantage 
to  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  consolidating  the  agencies, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  One 
is  familiar  in  England  with  a large  county  like  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  where  there 
is  a population  of  some  millions  to  deal  with.  The 
County  Council  of  a large  county  in  one  place  or  a 
small  county  like  Westmoreland  has  to  deal  with 
problems  very  much  the  same  as  these  that  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
County  Councils  in  Ireland.  A question  arises  as  to 
how  far  the  concentration  of  agencies  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  as  the  single  organization  for  all  the 
counties  in  certain  aspects  of  the  work,  has  been  an 
economical  one  and  also  an  eSective  one  ? — I think  the 
County  Councils  and  their  committees  of  agriculture 
and  technical  instruction  have  been  left  a good  deal 
of  liberty  and  a good  deal  of  responsibility  has  been 
thrown  upon  them.  They  have  conducted  the  work 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Department.  No 
doubt  the  Department  has  to  approve  of  their  schemes, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  Department  have  to  fiat  the  ex- 

Eenditure  before  it  is  made  by  the  county  committees, 
ut  the  committees  do  their  work  effectively  and  well. 
The  only  organizations  that  really  work  at  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  that  the  Department  is  in  touch 
with  are  the  County  Committees  of  agriculture  in  the 
various  counties. 

3112.  But  the  Department  has  done  a good  deal  in 
the  detailed  preparation  of  schemes  applicable  to  the 
whole  country,  in  assisting  the  counties  in  working 
out  their  own  schemes,  acting  as  a sort  of  technical 
adviser  to  the  counties ; what  I want  to  get  at  is 
whether  it  has  been  an  economic  arrangement  for 
Ireland  that  the  Department  was  available  for  the 
whole  country  in  this  respect  ? The  work  could  not  be 
done  at  all  without  the  Department  being  there,  for 
the  various  committees  themselves  could  never  carry 
op  the  work  without  the  help  of  instruction  from  the 
Department  and  the  Department’s  inspectors,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  I thought  it  was 
very  economical,  and  the  early  years’  expenditure  was 
very  small. 

3113.  At  the  present  time  the  functions  that  the 
Department  performs  in  the  assistance  and  direction 
of  the  local  authority  in  these  matters  is  really  a 
method  of  securing  efficiency  and  economy  in  th6  ex- 
penditure of  money?— I think  so;  I don’t  think  they 
unduly  interfere  with  County  Committees  at  all ; of 
course  County  Committees  knew  very  little  about  this 
work  at  first,  and  they  had  to  be  instructed  to  a large 
extent.  I was  a member  of  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  of  the  County  Cork,  and  I was  rather  a 
diligent  attendant  at  their  meetings  for  some  years  ; 
latterly  I don’t  go  very  often  ; I am  busy  in  a variety 
of  ways ; I used  to  go  there  because  it  was  necessaiy 
to  take  a broader  view  of  things,  and  I always  found 
when  the  matter  was  explained  to  them  and  they  saw 
the  wide?  aspect  of  it,  they  immediately  agreed  with 
you,  and.  now  they  are  pretty  well  instructed  and  I 
seldom  go  near  them.  I generally  go  there  when  they 
are  adopting  their  annual  scheme  and  on  a couple  of 
occasions  like  that. 

3114.  Then  it  follows  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
five  or  six  years  has  been  a very  valuable  experience 
for  the  county  authorities  ? — I have  no  doubt  whatever 
about  it — a very  valuable  experience,  and  they  are  now 
very  much  better  able  to  do  their  own  work  than  five 
or  six  years  ago. 

3115.  And  to  that  extent  the  Department  will 
gradually  find  their  labours  rather  lightened? — De- 
cidedly in  the  matter  of  organization  and  supporting 
the  schemes  they  will  find  their  labours  lightened,  but 
they  always  have  the  very  peculiar  task  before  them 
of  technical  education  which  will  take  them  all  their 
time. 

3116.  (Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  knew  whether  your 
lordship  is  aware  that  the  Department  applied  at  one 
time  to  have  that  restriction  as  to  the  application  to 
industries  removed  from  the  Act,  as  to  the  application 
of  the  surplus  of  the  endowment  fund  “ for  the  pur- 
pose of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries.”  They 
sought  to  have  the  word  “ rural  ” eliminated  so  that 
the  surplus  would  be  available  for  all  industries  ; hav- 
mg  regard  to  the  fact  that  expenditure  on  these  pur- 
poses, that  is,  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries, 
now  exceeds  the  income,  would  it  be  advisable,  do  you 
think,  that  such  an  extension  should  be  made  unless 
accompanied  by  a very  large  increase  of  income? — I 
think  it  would  be  quite  inadvisable  to  take  the  present 


fund  away  from  agriculture  and  apply  it  to  industries,  June  7,  1906. 
but  if  there  was  a very  large  increase  of  income  I — 
would  have  no  objection  then  to  the  application  to  “0S!;J K,®v'  • 
help  on  industries.  Dr.  Kelly. 

3117.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  recon- 
stitution of  the  present  Boards  which  have  taken  the 
form  of  suggesting  that  the  administration  presumably 
of  the  Boards  and  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself  should  be  discharged  by  four  paid  Com- 
missioners, by  two  separate  Boards,  one  for  agriculture 
and  the  other  for  technical  instruction,  consisting 
each  of  four  paid  Commissioners,  one  elected  from 
each  province  ; does  your  lordship  think  that  any  im- 
provement on  the  present  system  ?— It  is  the  first  time 
I heard  the  suggestion. 

3118.  It  has  come  before  ns  in  the  answers  from 
certain  public  bodies  ; I mention  it  because  a con- 
siderable number  of  bodies  have  suggested  it? — That 
is  the  first  I have  heard  of  it ; the  members  would  be 
elected  as  they  are  at  present.  Apparently  the  four 
Commissioners  would  supersede  the  Department  and 
the  Boards  themselves. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Not  the  Boards. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  Boards  would  have  no  functions 
if  the  Commissioners  were  to  administer.  I had  better 
read  the  suggestion  : — “ To  have  the  administration 
composed  of  four  paid  Commissioners  for  the  technical 
side  and  an  equal  number  for  the  Agricultural  side-, 
those  Commissioners  should  be  elected  by  the  County 
Council ; one  for  each  province,  and  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  five  years.”  That  is  from  the  Standing  Council 
of  the  Irish  Technical  Association,  and  it  lias  been 
followed  by  a number  of  the  Committees  ? — It  is  quite 
obvious  that  those  four  would  supersede  both  the  De- 
partment and  the  present  unpaid  Boards. 

3119.  (Mr.  Micks).— I should  not  take  that  view  of 
it,  my  lord  ; “ administrative,”  not  “ consultative.” 

(Mr.  Brown). — They  are  certainly  intended  to  super- 
sede the  officials  of  the  Department  and  impliedly  to- 
leave  no  function  for  the  Boards  ? — Impliedly.  I don’t, 
see  how  the  Agricultural  Board  could  continue  to  con- 
trol the  fund.  Take  me  as  a non-paid  representative 
of  the  Councils  of  Munster  ; I don’t  see  how  they  could 
put  myself  and  another  to  control  the  funds  adminis- 
tered by  a person  elected  by  themselves  ; that  would 
be  putting  two  unpaid  elected  men  to  watch  one  paid 
elected  man.  The  great  difficulty  to  my  mind  would 
be  this ; the  work  is  of  a highly  scientific  and  tech- 
nical character,  and  if  the  County  Councils  of  Mun- 
ster offered  to  elect  me  to  the  position  and  pay  me 
£1,000  a year  I hope  I would  have  the  honesty  to  re- 
fuse it  on  the  ground  that  I was  quite  unfit  for  the 
work. 

3120.  ( Chairman) . —There  is  something  you  wish  to 
add?— As  I said,  it  is  rather  ungracious  to  add  it,  but 
I have  appeared  here  to-day  with  a considerable  amount 
of  reluctance.  When  the  Board  asked  me  to  appear  I 
told  them  I had  no  desire  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee, although  I have  often  appeared  before  Com- 
missions and  Committees  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  ; 
the  last  time  I appeared  was  before  the  Commission 
of  which  Mr.  Micks  was  chairman.  My  difficulty 
here  to-day  is  this,  and  I want  to  be  candid  about  it, 

I really  don’t  see  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry ; I don’t 
quite  see  what  it  is  aiming  at.  When  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  was  held  I quite  saw  what  the  Commis- 
sion was  aiming  at ; the  Poor  Law  system  had  become 
quite  antiquated  ; the  conditions  of  the  country,  the 
population  and  everything,  had  changed  so  that  we 
have  at  present  an  antiquated  and  extravagantly 
costly  system.  The  Department  and  these  Boards, 
have  been  instituted  only  a few  years  ago  on  the  best 
continental  and  foreign  models  and  the  conditions  of 
the  country  have  not  changed  much  since  then.  Now 
if  the  inquiry  were  to  be  carried  out  as  it  was  first  sug- 
gested I could  understand  it ; the  first  suggestion  was: 
to  inquire  into  the  Department’s  relations  with  the- 
other  branches  of  Irish  administration.  But  what  is: 
in  your  warrant  is,  “in  regard  to  other  departments, 
especially  those  charged  with  educational  functions.”1 
There  is  a very  great  difference  between  the  two  things  j 
if  you  were  inquiring  into  the  relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  other  branches  of  Irish  administration 
I,  as  a Home  Euler,  would  be  inclined  to  think  that 
you  were  t sent  here  to  see  how  the  Department 
would  fit  it  in  with  the  general  system  of  an  Irish 
government,  and  I could  see  that  and  could  see  my  way 
to  give  evidence,  and  give  my  crude  views  how  you 
would  fit  in  with  the  general  system  of  an  Irish 
Government ; but  to  commence  to  inquire  into  the 
Department  and  its  work  at  the  end  of  six  years*  and 
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June  7,  1908.  to  leave  the  Board  of  Works  out,  and  to  leave  the 
Local  Government  Board  out,  and  to  leave  all  the 
other  Boards  out,  I confess  I did  not  see  what  the 
inquiry  was  driving  at,  and  therefore  I was  quite 
willing  to  answer  any  question  put  to  me,  but  I had 
nothing  to  say  on  my  own  part,  for  I did  not  quite 
see  whether  I was  coming  here  to  defend  myself  and 
my  own  action  or  where  I was  to  sit,  whether  in  the 


witness  chair  or  in  the  dock,  or  whether  I was  coIn, 
here  expected  to  make  an  attack  on  somebody  or  oft® 
I have  practically  said  as  much  as  that  at  the  Bella 
that  appointed  me,  and  I would  not  be  candid  'ft 
did  not  say  so  now.  11 1 

(Chairman). — We  are  all  extremely  glad  that  v 
scruples  did  not  prevail,  and  that  you  have  been  M 
to  give  us  such  interesting  evidence.  8019 


Mr.  P.  J. 
O’Neill,  j. 


Mr.  Pathick  J.  O' 

3121,  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Dublin  County  Council? — I am. 

3122.  I must  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
what  you  wish  to  say  about  the  various  points  on 
which  we  have  got  the  heads  here.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  us  how  long  you  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
County  Council? — I have  been  Chairman  from  the 
beginning,  1898.  I have  been  a practical  agriculturist 
all  my  life,  and  engaged  in  agriculture  as  an  industry, 
and  at  the  inception  of  the  Department’s  work  I was 
naturally  interested  in  what  it  proposed  to  do  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  agriculture  in 
Ireland,  as  I believed  it  to  be  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  industries  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  I was  sympathetic  with  its  work  and 
desirous  of  seeing  it  succeed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
I think  I have  taken  a practical  interest  in  all  the 
schemes  which  have  been  undertaken  by  it.  I was  in- 
strumental in  inducing  the  County  Council  to  co- 
operate with  the  Department  after  it  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a County  Committee  in 
the  Metropolitan  area,  and  I was  appointed  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  have  been  chairman  of  that 
committee  since  that  date,  and  I am  familiar  with 
the  working  of  the  Department’s  schemes  as  chairman 
of  that  committee.  As  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  and  as  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  I 
have  been  one  of  the  elected  members  representing  the 
Province  of  Leinster  since  the  formation  of  that  Board, 
and  I have  taken  some  part;  certainly  a sympathetic 
part,  m the  working  of  the  Department's  schemes,  and 
given  what  assistance  was  in  my  power  in  drafting 
and  devising  these  schemes.  I should  like  to  say  that 
the  most  cordial  relations  have  always  prevailed  be- 
tween  the  Department  . and  the  Boards,  and  for  my 
part  I have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Department  in  its  relations 
with  the  Board.  Of  course  from  time  to  time  in 
matters  of  detail  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen 
between  the  Department  and  the  committees.  I think 
I might  say  that  in  my  opinion  some  of  the 
friction  which  has  taken  place  between  those  local 
oommittees  and  the  Department  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a less  rigid  application  of  the  various 
schemes.  I am  free  to  confess,  the  Department  always 
were  most  anxious  in  the  first  instance  to  establish 
broad  principles,  but  in  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples differences  of  opinion  from  time  to  time  arose 
which  caused  friction  between  the  Department’s 
'■officials  and  the  County  Committees.  They  were  in 

some  degree  inevitable,  I suppose,  and  would  have 
arisen,  I think  necessarily  in  all  new  undertak- 
lngs  with  which  the  people  were  not  familiar,  but 
at  the  same  time  I do  think  that  a more  elastic  ad- 
ministration of  the  schemes  m some  matters  of  detail 
would  certainly  have  forwarded  the  interests  of  the 
Department  s work  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  I 
l^LW0Uldihar®  g0n1 ln,  a lar(?e  measure  to  popularise 
the  administration  of  the  Department  at  an  earlier 
,6  aof,of  lts  w,oric-  I think  that  the  committees,  now 
an  becfminf  famHiar  with  the  principles  on 
which  the  Department  administers,  are  more  tolerant 
. and  recognise  the  necessity  of  what  at  the  outset  they 
-were  slow  to  see.  J 

,1^-°°^  wish  mention  particular  cases  to 
wW  ^ what  y0H  ®ay  It  1S  always  best  to  illustrate 

what  one  means  with  individual  instances.  With  regard 
to  the  poultry  scheme  m Dublin  County  my  committee 
was  anxious  to  put  this  scheme  into  oPSn  and 
they  determined  to  do  so,  and  for  threi  years  they 

VTuP  the  entil?  scheme  in  operation  ; at 
the  end  of  the  three  years  they  were  convinced  that  the 
lectures  in  connection  with  poultry  were  not  ,1 

to  the  extent  which  they  desired,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  the  neonlp  haH  "L  v5 , 
desire  to  attend  for  theP purpose  of  being 
I .fait  they 

th«  aeration  from  the  peopli  flit  „ 

..red,  the  eoaamttee  thought  that  thef  *o“ld  Si  U 


'Neill,  j.p.,  examined. 

justified  in  continuing  the  portions  of  the  schem# 
which  had  proved  unpopular,  and  they  made  a nrru 

Sisal  with  that  intention  to  the  Department  which  thl 
epartment  refused  to  sanction.  ' I admit  there  ».! 
a strong  show  of  reason  for  the  Department’s  attitude 
their  contention  being  that  instruction  should  go  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  demonstrations  with  regard 
to  other  branches  of  the  subject ; but  a feeling  pre 
vailed  at  my  committee  that  as  the  people  had  not 
manifested  the  desire  they  would  not  be  considered  as 
wiseiy  administering  public  funds  by  retaining 
officials  to  give  lectures  to  audiences  which  did  hot 
assemble.  I only  give  this  as  an  instance  in  which  I 
think  more  elasticity  in  the  administration  of  the  fund 
might  in  some  degree  have  tended  to  popularise  the 
administration  of  the  Department. 

3124.  But  assuming  the  Department  was  wrong  it 
was  a fair  question  in  which  there  might  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  ?— I quite  agree,  but  my  point  is  this 
that  the  benefits  of  the  scheme,  which  I fully  believe 
in,  were  denied  to  the  county  by  reason  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s determination  not  to  allow  one  part  to  proved 
unless  the  other  was  taken  up  ; it  was  abandoned 
altogether. 

3125.  (Mr.  Broom). — The  committee  refused  to  go 
on  with  either  part?— The  committee  were  willing  to 
go  on  with  one  part,  and  the  Department  refused  sanc- 
tion because  they  were  unwilling  to  go  on  with  the 
other  part. 

3126.  (Chairman). — Where  you  have  a scheme  of 
that  sort  dealt  with  by  two  separate  bodies,  each  of 
whom  has  some  authority  in  the  matter  and  looks  at 
it  from  different  points  of  view,  you  are  sure  to  have 
friction  ? — I stated  that  I regard  friction  as  inevitable 
between  the  central  power  and  a local  committee. 

3127.  Do  you  say  that  these  cases  of  friction  are 
frequent  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  considering  the  circumstances,  under  which 
the  Department  undertook  their  work,  the  cases  of 
friction  have  been  marvellously  few. 

3128.  Now  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  De- 
partment with  the  Agricultural  Council? — Regarding 
the  connection  of  the  Department  with  the  Agricul- 
a .pencil,  I think  it  is  only  right  to  point  out 
that  if  the  feeling  prevailed  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  'Department's  schemes,  which  some  critics  would 
have  us  believe,  we  should  have  had  a more  radical 
change  in  the  Agricultural  Council  than  has  really  taken 
place.  The  Agricultural  Council  has  now  been  elected 
for  the  third  time  in  this  year,  and  the  number  of 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  Council  are 
singularly  small. . I take  that  as  evidence  that  the 
country  at  large  is  not  dissatisfied  on  the  whole  with 
the  administration  of  the  Department,  otherwise  it 
would  have  elected  different  representatives  to  the 
Agricultural  'Council,  who  would  have  had  a mandate 
from  the  country  to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  the 
administration,  or  bring  the  administration  to  a 
deadlock ; it  is  also  a remarkable  fact  that  the  Agri- 
+>T  (-v,  • ,®°.ar<I>  which  has  now  been  re-elected  for 
■the  third  time,  contains  many  of  the  members _who 
were  members  from  the  beginning.  That,  too,  I take 
it,  is  an  evidence  that  the  Agricultural  Council  itself 
is  not  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department.  And  I think  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  more  direct  represen- 
tation of  public  opinion  than  exists  through,  in  the 
nrst  instance,  the  election  of  the  County  Councils, 
then  the  selection  by  the  Councils  of  the  members  of 
me  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  subsequently  the  eke- 
tion  by  the  provincial  councils  of  their  representatives 
on  the  Board. 

3129.  You  think  that  gives  a fair  representation  of 
the  general  views? — I can  hardly  conceive  anything 
coming  more  directly  from  the  people  than  that. 

3130.  Is  that  at  all  modified,  do  you  think,  by  the 
existence  of  a comparatively  large  nominated  element, 
both _ upon  the  Council  and  the  Agricultural  Board  ?- 
w lth  regard  to  the  question  of  nomination,  it  is  rather 
an  important  one,  and  I must  say  this,  that  in  my 
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•opinion,  it  is  economically  unsound.  I do  not  ap- 
prove of  having  the  power  vested  in  any  official  of 
nominating  representatives  who  will  be  entrusted  with 
•the  administration  of  public  funds,  and,  un- 
fortunately the  nominative  system  in  this  country  has 
always  been  exercised  in  such  a way  as  to  inspire  dis- 
trust amongst  the  people.  For  that  reason  I think  it  is 
•one,  that  holding  the  political  views  I do,  I could  not 
•subscribe  to  in  the  main.  However,  I think  it  is  only 
just  and  fair  that  I should  say,  that  as  far  as  its 
application  to  the  working  of  the  Department  goes, 
I have  no  fault  whatever  to  find  with  the  representa- 
tives that  were  nominated  on  the  Agricultural  Board. 
They  have  shown  a keen  and  practical  interest  in 
•every  scheme  that  has  been  brought  before  the  Board, 
and  they  have  loyally  co-operated  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  the  country.  So  far  as  their  status  at 
•the  Board  is  concerned  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  a stranger,  if  he  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Board,  to  determine  from  the  attitude  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  deliberations  were  carried  on,  who  were 
the  nominated  and  who  were  the  elected  representa- 
tives. 

3131.  Will  that  apply  both  to  the  Council  and  to 
the  Board  ? — It  substantially  applies  in  the  same  way 
•to  both. 

3132.  Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  county  committees  ? — I have  dealt  with 
that  perhaps  slightly  out  of  its  order.  I gave  you  in- 
stances which  fairly  illustrate,  I think,  what  I in- 
tended to  convey.  It  is  just  possible,  now  that  these 
•committees  have  been,  in  some  degree  educated,  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  give  them  a little  more  power  than 
•they  have  hitherto  exercised. 

3133.  What  would  you  suggest  ? — For  instance,  with 
■regard  to  the  live  stock  schemes,  they  are  now  governed 
•rigidly  by  the  Department,  because  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  was  nominated  by  the  Department,  has 
arrived  at  certain  decisions  with  regard  to  the  breeds 
of  horses  that  ought  to  be  subsidised  in  the  country. 
That  Committee  is  fairly  representative  of  the  various 
interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  the  horse- 
breeding  industry  particularly.  They  have  taken  a 
strong  view  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
breeds  of  horses  in  the  country,  and  believing  that 
the  main  industry  of  Ireland,  as  a horse-breeding 
•country  is  hunter-raising,  they  have  advised  the  De- 
partment to  restrict  the  breeds  of  agricultural  horses 
to  certain  prescribed  districts  throughout  the  country. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  a matter  that  might  be  left 
at  the  option  of  the  local  committee,  and  for  this 
reason  ; I think  that  these  committees  are  fairly  in 
touch  with  popular  sentiment ; they  have  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  with  that 
knowledge  they  should  probably  be  better  judges  of  the 
breeds  that  should  be  subsidised  in  these  districts 
than  any  central  authority,  however  representative 
that  authority  might  be.  I would  not  subscribe  to 
the  view  which  has  been  given  expression  to  by  the 
last  witness,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  practise  economy 
•with  regard  to  the  live  stock  schemes,  because,  in  my 
Judgment,  no  branch  of  the  Department's  work  has 
been  more  productive  of  good  than  those  live  stock 
schemes,  and  their  efficacy  has  been  hampered  very 
■considerably,  not  because  of  a plethora  of  funds,  but 
■of  the  reverse.  The  Horse-Breeding  Committee  has, 
from  time  to  time,  had  under  consideration  the  ad- 
visability of  subsidising  mares.  Unfortunately 
agriculturalists  in  this  country  are  by  no  means  well- 
to-do,  and  most  of  them  find  it  necessary,  if  they  have 
an  animal  of  considerable  value,  to  turn  it  on  to  the 
market  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that,  in  many  districts,  where  small  holdings 
prevail,  only  the  misfits  are  reserved  for  breeding 
purposes.  Schemes  have  been  brought  forward  by 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  view  that  mares  ought  to 
be  subsidised,  and  an  effort  made  to  improve  the  horse- 
breeding  through  the  mares,  but  the  Department  has 
always  met  these  schemes  by  the  declaration  that  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  are  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  I believe  the  Department  is  absolutely  right 
in  that  regard.  I quite  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  tnat 
}t  is  most  necessary  and  useful  that  the  horse-breeding 
industry  should  be  improved  through  the  mares,  but, 
^ith  the  funds  at  the  Department’s  disposal  at  the 
present  time,  I believe  that  nothing  of  a really  effi- 
cient character  can  be  carried  out  through  that  agency. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  cattle  schemes,  enormous 
sums  of  money  annually  leave  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  bulls.  The  cattle  scheme  is  one 


that  has  been  extremely  popular  throughout  the  coun-  June  7, 1008. 
try,  and  the  Department,  at  the  beginning,  determined  — 
that  a certain  standard  of  excellence  should  be  reached  •*- 
in  each  animal  that  would  be  subsidised  by  them  ; that  O’Neill,  j.p. 

I think,  was  a wise  precaution  to  take.  There  are  a 
very  small  number  of  pure-bred  herds  in  this  country, 
and  most  of  them,  I think  I can  say,  are  not  so  well 
kept  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  I think  too,  that  they 
would  hardly  have  had  sufficient  encouragement  in 
the  prices  they  realised  for  their  young  stock  to  war- 
rant them  expending  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  the 
market  in  the  most  finished  state.  The  same  cause 
would  prevent  them  from  introducing  new  blood  into 
the  country,  which,  I think,  is  most  desirable  and 
necessary.  I would  strongly  advocate  some  system 
whereby  it  would  be  possible  for  those  who  keep  short- 
horn herds  in  the  country  to  raise  the  animals  here 
to  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  attained  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  I think  the  Department’s 
money  would  'be  well,  and  economically,  and  profit- 
ably utilised  to  accomplish  that  view.  I am  free  to 
confess  that  the  same  reason  prevents  the  Department 
from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  out  that  idea, 
which,  I think,  is  sympathised  with  by  the  officials 
generally.  The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  has 
been  done,  and  that  is,  that  bulls  of  outstanding  merit 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Department’s  officials, 
who  have  shown  very  considerable  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  they  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  owners  of  shorthorn  herds  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing new  blood,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing animals  that  otherwise  would  have  been  en- 
tirely beyond  their  reach,  because  the  prices  that 
have  hitherto  obtained  would  not  warrant  any  stock- 
owner  paying  the  price  which  these  animals  realise 
in  the  open  market  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
they  have  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  repre- 
senting the  ranch-owners  of  Canada  and  the  Argen- 
tine. 

3134.  Then,  if  I gather  aright,  you  think  the  De- 
partment has  been  on  the  right  lines,  but  you  would 
like  to  see  a great  extension? — Yes;  many  of  the 
schemes  which  the  Department  has  undertaken  have 
nob,  in  my  opinion,  reached  the  degree  of  perfection 
they  might  have,  and  could  have,  if  more  money  was 
available  for  the  purpose.  I think  they  are  proceeding 
judiciously  in  subsidising  sires  in  the  first  instance, 
as  they  can,  with  the  amount  of  money  at  their  dis- 
posal, do  a larger  amount  of  benefit  by  that  means 
than  they  could  by  subsidising  females,  but  I think 
it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  these  schemes  are  to  be 
really  effective  in  the  country,  that  some  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  Department  in  the  direction  which  I 
have  indicated.  The  same  applies,  though,  perhaps,  in 
a minor  degree,  to  sheep  and  pigs  also,  which,  in  some 
districts,  are  the  main  production  of  the  smaller  land- 
owners. 

3135.  I gather  you  don't  criticise  the  schemes  them- 

selves, but  you  wish  them  to  have  a larger  and  wider 
operation? — Precisely.  They  could  be  more  bene- 

ficial if  the  endowment  of  the  Department  would 
enable  it  to  carry  out  what  is  the  necessary  conse- 

?uence  of  what  they  have  already  embarked  upon. 

'here  are  one  or  two  other  schemes,  I think,  highly 
advantageous  to  the  country ; one  is  the  Domestic 
Economy  Scheme.  I think  that  should  exercise  an 
extremely  beneficial  influence  over  the  working  classes 
generally ; in  my  opinion,  even  from  the  poverty  that 
exists  in  this  country,  better  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  feeding  of  the  peasant  class,  if  domestic  eco- 
nomy were  more  generally  understood.  I think  too,  that 
another  scheme,  which  has  been  extremely  useful,  and 
I hope,  will  lead  to  developments  in  the  country,  is  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  the 
application  of  new  methods  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
duction. The  Department  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services,  as  an  expert,  of  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  experts  in  the  kingdom  with 
regard  to  this  particular  matter.  He  has  been  in- 
structed by  the  Department  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  country  with  the  object  of  determining  in  what 
districts  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  cultivation  of 
these  early  potatoes  ; he  has  been,  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  prospecting  the  country  generally,  and 
he  has  made  a selection  of  certain  districts  where, 
from  the  aspect,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other 
conditions,  he  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  develop 
this  industry. 

3136.  Whom  are  you  referring  to  ? — Mr.  J.  M. 

Wallace.  It  has  made  fairly  considerable  progress 
2 B 
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in  some  districts  on  the  southern  coast;  notably  at 
Clonakilty,  and  this  year  a further  field  has  been 
opened  up  in  the  district  of  Youghal,  where,  I be- 
lieve, at  the  present  time,  there  is  a prospect  of  an 
abundant  and  early  crop.  My  belief  is  this,  that 
so  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned,  these  particular 
districts  would  never  have  dreamed  of  embarking  on 
such  an  industry  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of 
the  Department  and  its  officials,  and  I think  it  is 
vastly  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  that  they  have 
been  instrumental  in  stirring  up,  in  these  districts, 
such  a prospect  of  increasing  the  production  of  the  land 
and  improving  the  condition  of  landholders  as  one 
may  reasonably  hope  for  in  the  near  future.  And  let 
me  here  say  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  that 
confronted  the  Department’s  officials  and  those 
co-operating  with  them  is  the  transit  difficulty.  The 
railway  rates  in  this  country  are  prohibitive,  and  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  through  booking  from 
remote  districts  to  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  other 
places,  where  the  best  market  is  available  for  these 
early  products. 


3137.  That  is  one  of  the  functions  the  Department 
is  entrusted  with — to  facilitate  transit? — It  is  quite 
true,  but  the  Department,  any  more  than  individuals, 
has  not  been  able,  either  to  induce  private  corpora- 
tions to  approach  the  consideration  of  this  question 
in  a business-like  way.  They  had  tried  to  do  so 
and  they  have  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  not  likely  they 
will  in  the  future.  I was  going  to  turn  to  the  action 
of  the  Department  with  regard  to  agricultural  or- 
ganisation. I do  not,  myself,  profess  to  be  at  all 
familiar  with-  agricultural  organisation  in  its  general 
application  to  the  country.  T live  in  the  metropolitan 
county,  within  a short  distance  of  the  city,  and  the 
necessities  that  arise  in  the  metropolitan  county 
are  by  no  means  the  same  as  those  which 
exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  For 
that  reason  I have  never  been  engaged  in 
agricultural  co-operation  or  organisation,  because 
the  Dublin  market  is  available  for  residents  in 
Dublin  County,  and  they  do  not  suffer  to  the  same 
extent  from  a want  of  organisation  that  residents  in 
more  remote  districts  do.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
if  the  produce  of  the  land  is  to  be  offered  in  the  best 
market  some  effort  must  be  made  by  some  central 
authority  to  organize  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  have  it  put  on  the  market  in  its  most  market- 
able form.  One  of  the  weaknesses  that  exists  in 
agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  the  want  of  grading 
and  want  of  care  in  packing  and  forwarding  by  rail. 
The  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time,  and  a not  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money,  subscribed  philanthropically  for 
the  purpose,  but,  for  some  reason,  which  I do  not 
profess  to  understand,  they  have  not  received  the  same 
co-operation  in  the  country  they  might  have  hoped  for, 
considering  the  beneficial  purpose  they  had  in  view. 
And  I think,  from  what  I have  learned,  from  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  at  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  where  we  had  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Agricultural  Organization 
Society,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  compelled,  in  the  near  future,  to  take 
over  this  work  themselves.  That  will  be  a further 
strain  on  the  resources  of  the  Department,  but  dual 
administration  has  let  to  considerable  friction,  and 
in  some  degree,  I think,  wrecked  the  efforts  of  both 
the  Department  and  the  Organization  Society.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  the  officials,  representing 
one  organization  and  another,  working  for  the  same 
end,  co-operating  loyally  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  appointed.  A certain  degree 
of  rivalry  must  undoubtedly  be  present  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  different  organizations,  and  that 
leads  to  friction,  and,  I think,  leads  to  a certain 
amount  of  distrust  in  the  country  generally,  and 
certainly  to  a want  of  co-operation,  so  that,  in  mv 
judgment,  if  this  work  is  to  be  made  a success  it 
must  be  made  a branch  of  the  Departmental  work,  con- 
Board  ^ “*  DePartment’s  officials,  and  under  the 

3138.  Would  that  require  legislation  ?— Oh,  no  • the 
Department  have  always  recognised  the  necessity  for 
carrying  out  this  work,  and  I may  say,  from  an  early 
period  of  the  Department’s  administration,  I have 
entertained  the  same  view,  and  I have  advocated  its 
bemg  taken  over  as  a branch  of  the  Department’s 
work  ; but  it  was  pleaded  by  the  Department  always 
that  they  themselves  were  already  overtaxed  and  unable 
to  cope  with  another  additional  branch  with  the  staff 


at  their  disposal.  They  have  not  been  over-fortnu 
in  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  that  co-oneraif. 
which  I think  they  had  a right  to  expect  and  denial 
and  I must  say,  in  justice  to  the  officials  of  the  Denar* 
ment,  that  they  have  always  resolutely  set  themseW 
against  the  application  of  the  endowment  fund  to  th 
payment  of  officials  which  they  believed  should  U 
chargeable  to  the  Treasury.  In  my  opinion  they  W 
sometimes  gone  almost  to  the  verge  of  a fault  in  tiiT 
particular,  because  so  anxious  was  I to  have  a certs' 
thing  done  that  I would  even  favour  having  it 
a charge  on  the  endowment  fund  rather  than  W 
the  work  undone.  But  the  Department  officials  have 
always  resolutely  resisted  sod,  a policy,  and  saidfh,,! 
should  be  all  charges  on  the  Treasury. 

3139.  It  is  merely  a financial  difficulty  that  prevents 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two?— It  is  not  entirely  a 
financial  difficulty ; the  idea  prevails,  to  some  extent 
that  it  is  hardly  judicious  to  apply  public  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  produce  which 
in  some  degree,  may  militate  against  local  enterprise’ 
but  I must  say  this,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  mind  at  the  present  time  has  altered 
the  view  with  regard  to  that  particular  item,  and  for 
my  own  part,  I think  that  any  public  Department 
charged  with  the  advancement  of  certain  industries  in 
the  country  is  not  only  justified,  but  bound,  to  take- 
the  broadest  possible  view  of  its  administration  and 
if  unfortunately  it  should,  in  some  degree  clash’ with 
private  enterprise,  or  private  interest,  that  ought 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  public  good  being  con- 
sidered and  advanced. 

3140.  In  the  evidence  you  have  been  giving  you  are- 
speaking  in  a representative  capacity,  representing 
the  Board  to  some  extent  ?— ' Well,  I have  been  presid- 
ing ovei;  the  Boards  I have  indicated  for  a number  of 
years,  and  I suppose  my  views  are  known. 

3141.  And  you  have  been  selected  to  give,  evidence? 
—Yes;  I have  been  selected  by  the  Agricultural 
Board,  but  there  was  no  restriction  placed  on  members 
in  regard  to  the  line  of  evidence  they  should  give.  I 
was  rather  of  the  opinion  that  a good  many  grounds 
of  understanding  might  be  arrived  at  beforehand,  so 
that  certain  views  could  be  put  forward  as  the  views 


3142.  Your  views  were  well  known,  and  yon  were 
elected  to  come  here  ? — Quite  so. 

3143.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  attitude  of  the 
Board  towards  the  Department  is  what  you  have  re- 
presented ? — The  views  I have  indicated  here  are  the 
views  I have  expressed  repeatedly  at  the  Agricultural 
Board. 

3144.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  the  keeping  of  good 
mares  m the  country  for  a very  short  time,  say  even 
five  years,  have  a very  decided  effect  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Irish  breed  ? — A most  salutary  effect,  even 
for  a short  period. 

3145.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  without 
any  very  large  expenditure,  considering  there  is  some 
little  surplus,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
draw  up  such  a scheme;  would  the  funds  there  are 
available  permit  the  trial  of  a modification  of  the 
scheme  so  as  to  keep  the  fillies  in  the  country  for  five 
years  ? — -I  am  afraid  not.  That  idea  prevailed  with 
one  member  of  the  committee  for  a considerable  time ; 
he  has  been  very  enthusiastic  on  this  question,  and 
he  has  endeavoured  to  elaborate  a seheme  which  would 
have  for  its  object  that  particular  purpose. 

3146.  Did  it  mean  a continuing  scheme  or  a scheme 
for  a short  period  ? — It  was  meant  to  be  taken  on  as 
a permanent  addition  to  the  scheme.  Of  course  the 
schemes  are  revised  every  year,  and  such  alterations 
as  might  be  found  necessary  are  made  in  the  scheme. 

3147.  If  a sum  of  £20,000  were  to  be  arranged  for 
premiums  for  fillies  for  five  years,  you  would  have  at 
the  end  of  the  time  two  or  three  times  the  number  of 
the  present  good  mares  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  I must 
say  this ; the  Department  endeavours  to  accomplish 
that  purpose  by  another  means.  At  the  local  exhibi- 
tions their  inspectors,  by  specific  instructions  front 
them,  select,  in  the  first  instance,  young  mares,  the 
object  being  to  retain  those  in  the  country,  and  to  have 
a foal  or  two  from  them  before  they  are  sold  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which, 
as  far  as  I know,  the  Department  has  been  able,  up  to 
the  present,  to  accomplish  that,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  because 
you  see  very  decided  preferential  terms  would  have  to 
be  given  to  individuals,  and  the  selection  of  these  in- 
dividuals no  doubt  would  be  distinctly  invidious,  at 
the  same  time  I do  not  think  that  that  is  entirely 
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insuperable,  and  if  the  funds  were  available  there  is 
no  particular  reason  why  that  idea  should  not  be 
carried  out. 

3148.  The  greater  number  of  farmers  in  Ireland  are 
men  who  have  only  one  horse  or  mare,  generally  a 
mare;  in  the  western  part  of  Ireland  they  nearly  all 
keep  a mare,  and  sell  the  foal  every  second  year — don’t 
keep  the  foal,  until  the  mare  is  really  worn  out? — 
■Quite  so. 

3149.  If  you  were  able  to  subsidise  a good  filly  for  a 
couple  of  years,  until  she  was  able  to  work,  the  old 
mare  would  be  sold  instead  of  the  foal? — I quite 
•sympathise  with  the  idea,  and  have  no  doubt  it  could 
be  carried  out  if  a larger  sum  was  available  for  the 
purpose.  Even  at  the  Agricultural  Board,  harmonious 
though  its  members  are,  and  their  relations  with  the 
Department,  certain  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to 
whether  or  not  too  much  of  the  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  not  been  devoted  to  live  stock.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  has  his  individual  opinion,  and  these 
opinions  are  largely  guided  by  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  district  which  he  represents,  and  not  un- 
naturally he  advocates  whatever  system  he  thinks 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  the  district  he  represents, 
and  the  conditions  with  regard  to  live  stock  are  en- 
tirely different,  even  in  the  different  provinces. 

3150.  In  the  western  province  the  custom  prevails  of 
•selling  the  produce  of  these  mares  at  the  time  when 
they  are  never  offered  for  sale  in  other  districts  of 
the  country — as  the  foals.  There  is  a fair  in  Clifden  in 
December  at  which  hundreds  of  these  animals  are 
offered  for  sale? — It  is  entirely  unknown  that  such  a 
system  prevails  in  the  Province  of  Leinster,  the 
•economic  conditions  being  so  entirely  different  and  the  ' 
size  of  the  holdings  differing  so  remarkably,  and  the 
resources  of  the  people  being  so  limited;  all  these 
things  control  the  particular  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

3151.  They  get  about  a £5  note  for  their  foal  at 
■Christmas  ? — Yes ; from  £3  to  £7. 

3152.  If  a premium,  not  so  large  as  £5,  was  given 
there  would  be  an  inducement  to  keep  the  fillies  in  the 
country? — There  would,  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
with  this,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  their  hold- 

3153.  Have  they  not  unlimited  commonage  grazing 
over  thousands  of  acres? — In  the  mountain  districts 
they  have,  I daresay,  it  is  the  necessities  of  their 
condition  that  compel  them  to  part  with  these  animals. 

3154.  Anything  on  the  same  lines  as  regards  heifers 
would  mean  a great  deal  more  money? — That  would 
require  to  be  dealt  with  from  a different  point  of 
view.  In  the  remarks  I have  made  with  regard  to 
the  cattle  scheme  I have  dealt  more  with  the  pure- 
bred herds  than  the  cross  stock,  my  desire  being  to  have 
the  bulls  subsidised  by  the  Department,  which  cost 
such  enormous  sums  in  Scotland  and  England,  raised 
in  Ireland  as  an  industry,  and  any  scheme  having  for 
its  object  the  development  of  that  idea,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  enormously  beneficial  to  the  country.  Of 
course  there  is  this  objection  to  it,  that  the  keepers  of 
pure-bred  herds  are  men  in  somewhat  different  posi- 
tions from  the  majority  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  but 
■even  so  I should  regard  it  as  economically  sound  to 
raise  the  stock  in  our  own  country  and  not  be  sending 
money  out  of  it. 

3155.  You  mean  in  Ireland? — In  Ireland.  I am  not 
■speaking  in  any  provincial  sense;  my  desire  is  to 
make,  the  country  as  independent  as  possible. 

3155.  As  regards  the  cattle  trade  of  Ireland,  the 
western  half  of  Ireland,  roughly,  supplies  the  calves 
•and  young  stock  for  the  cattle-feeding  districts,  there- 
fore, would  it  not  be  important  as  well  with  the  poor 
nerds  to  have  the  local  half-bred  or  some  heifers 
that  would  take  their  place,  improved  in  the  districts 
that  supply  the  calves  ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely 
useful  ; I would  be  hopeful  that  by  the  persistent  use 
of  well-bred  males  you  would  grade  up  the  female 
■stock. 

3157.  A great  number  of  heifers  leave  the  West,  and 
the  breeding  out  of  the  old  cows  continues  ? — Yes ; but 
the  small  farmer  of  the  West  is  more  largely  influenced 
oy  the  milk  production  than  the  offspring  of  the 
■animal  that  will  be  the  outcome  of  mating. 

3158.  Most  of  the  farmers  keen  merely  a cow  for 
milk  for  their  own  family  ? — Quite  so. 

3159.  You  spoke  of  some  experiments  tried  by  the 
Department  with  respect  to  small  plots ; I think  you 
will1  find  that  others  were  done  on  a similar  scale, 
noth  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Agri- 

' cultural  Department  of  the  Land  Commission  before 
the  Act  of  1899? — That  ia  possible;  I am  not  at  all 
familiar  with  them,  nor  am  1 controverting  your  state- 


ment, but  they  must  have  been  done  on  a more  exten- 
sive scale  .by  the  Department  than  hitherto,  because 
they  have  attracted  an  amount  of  public  attention 
which  did  not  prevail  before. 

3160.  So  did  those  at  the  time,  because  I happened 
to  be  connected  with  the  experiments  myself  ?— I hope 
you  do  not  contend  that  the  interest  was  evanescent. 

3161.  To  some  extent,  I am  afraid,  but  the  traffic 
difficulties  were  enormous? — One  hope  I would  have, 
that  by  the  development  and  spread  and  increase  of 
these  industries  such  a trade  would  be  created  as  would 
make  the  railway  companies  alter  their  terms  and 
become  more  radical  with  regard  to  the  assistance  they 
would  give  to  those  industries  when  the  trade  would 
extend. 

3162.  Professor  Campbell  in  his  evidence  put  it  on 
the  right  basis,  that  is,  in  order  to  make  an  industry  of 
that  kind  successful  it  would  be  necessary  to  grow,  in  a 
small  limited  area,  a sufficient  crop  to  freight  a special 
steamer  ?— -That,  I am  afraid,  would  restrict  the  field 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  subsidise  those  in- 
dustries; the  coast  line  of  Ireland  does  not  abound 
in  harbours. 

3163.  In  Cork  it  does? — Well,  it  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful there. 

3164.  You  consider  the  fact  that  the  third  Council 
was  re-elected  of  practically  the  same  men  as  an  evi- 
dence from  which  you  would  be  entitled  to  infer  that 
the  country  at  large  was  satisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion?— I regard  it  as  the  most  conclusive  evidence  I 
can  have.  That  generally  speaking  the  country  is  not 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment ; it  is,  in  some  instances,  out  of  sympathy 
with  particular  parts  of  the  Department's  work ; that 
I regard  as  inevitable,  no  matter  who  is  there ; it  is 

uite  impossible  to  expect  that  any  department  could 

evise  a scheme  which  would  be  alike  popular  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  economic  conditions  are  so  radically 
at  variance. 

3165.  If  the  country  were  under  the  opinion — 
whether  erroneously  or  not — that  the  Council  and 
Boards  possessed  no  real  power  of  moulding  the  ad- 
ministration under  the  Act,  would  not  that  account 
for  the  fact  that  they  made  no  change  in  the 
personnel  1 — I would  not  take  that  view.  And  now 
that  you  have  raised  that  question,  I think  I might 
state  this,  as  my  view,  that  if  the  public  generally 
were  more  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the 
Boards,  and  if  they  were  more  definitely  advised  as 
to  the  action  of  the  Boards  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department,  I think  it  would  tend  to  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  administration. . Some 
people  entertain  strong  views  on  that  point,  and  a 
great  deal  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  them,  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  should  be  open  to  the  Press. 
That  would,  in  some  degree,  discount  the  distrust 
which  prevails  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  the  Board.  But  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view  I think  it  would  be  extremely  unsound 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  should  be  open 
to  the  Press.  The  Department  has  from  time  to  time 
found  it  necessary  to  acquire  property  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  they  have  taken  the  Board  into 
their  confidence  with  regard  to  the  proposals ; they  say 
to  the  Board  that  a certain  property  is  for  sale  in  such 
a district ; if  the  owners  of  the  property  were  advised 
at  the  outset  that  the  Department  had  set  their  eye 
on  that  as  a suitable  location  the  price  would  go  up 
a hundred  per  cent.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
which  would  arise  from  opening  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  to  the  Press,  but,  at  the  same  time  the  public 
in  Ireland  have  a strong  wish  and  desire  to  know  what 
view  every  representative  man  has  taken  on  any  con- 
troversial question  that  arises.  I must  say  I think 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  If  the 
people  elect  a man  to  represent  them  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  would  know  what  view 
he  takes  on  questions  of  public  interest. 

3166.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — So  far  as  the  election  to  the 
Council  is  concerned  the  public  do  have  that  informa- 
tion ? — Yes ; because  those  elections  are  carried  out  by 
the  County  Councils  in  front  of  the  Press. 

3167.  That  return  is  an  indication  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  who  elect  ? — Quite  so.  My  belief  is  that 
an  erroneous  opinion  prevails  in  the  country  generally 
as  to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Agricultural  Board, 
for  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  expression  to  hear 
that  the  Agricultural  Board  has  no  power.  It  has 
power,  which  is  negative  rather  than  positive;  it  can 
say  to  the  Department : “ We  disapprove  of  your 
scheme  and  refuse  to  grant  money  to  carry  it  out.” 
It  may  be  contended  that  a positive  power  should  be 
given  to  the  Board.  In  that  respect  too.  I'  think, 
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June  7 1906. 

Mr.  pTj! 
O'Neill,  3.B. 
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June  7, 19C6.  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  in  operation  in  the  past  it  the  Department's  officials  that  a more  extended  rermrt 

jjr  p j has  not  prevented  the  Board  from  exercising  the  power  of  the  proceedings  than  has  hitherto  been  publish  d 

D’Keill  j.p.  °*  9ontr°l  over  the  funds  of  the  Department  which  it  will  in  future  be  given  ; and  that  is  in  deference  to  tht 

’ * desired  to  carry  out.  _ opinions  expressed  by  the  Agricultural  Council  and 

3168.  So  that  the  principal  difficulty  at  present  is  by  individual  members  of  the  Board.  I am  honef  1 

■that  the  people  have  not  an  adequate  means  of  realis-  that  that  will  have  the  effect  desired.  * u 

ing  how  powerful  in  practice  the  Boards  are  ? — My  3173.  And,  in  any  case,  the  question  is  one  for  th 

opinion  is  that  if  the  country  generally  was  more  Board  itself?— The  Department  has  always  taken  the 
i amiliar  with  what  takes  place  at  the  Board,  and  opinion  of  the  Board  on  the  subject,  and  the  opinion; 

knew  the  views  presented  by  their  own  representatives,  of  the  Board  has  been  in  conformity  with  the  Depart 

-they  would  be  more  in  sympathy  generally  with  the  ment’s  practice.  ^ 

proceedings  of  the  Department  than  they  are  at  the  3174.  As  regards  the  question  of  further  powers  to. 
present  moment.  county  committees,  you  do  not  indicate  further  statutory 

3169.  But,  on  the  whole,  nevertheless,  you  do  not  powers? — I was  not  dealing  with  statutory  powers  but 
think  it  desirable  that  the  meetings  of  the  Board  should  with  the  question  of  the  Department’s  administration! 
he  open  to  the  Press? — I think  it  would  be  undesirable  towards  the  committees.  It  requires  no  legislation  at 
that  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  should  be  open  all.  It  is  merely  a question  of  the  Department’s  ad- 
to  the  Press  ; because  I have  given  an  instance  in  which  ministration. 

it  would  militate  against  the  Board  very  unfavourably.  3175.  And  partly  of  the  Board’s  ; because  the  Board' 
At  the  same  time  many  other  instances  arise  which,  I would  indicate  when  approving  of  schemes  in  what 
think,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  have  advertised  to  respect  elasticity  might  be  allowed? — Yes  ; but  I would 
the  public  before  a decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  sub-  like  to  say  the  Board  are  not  so  entirely  responsible- 
ject.  For  intsance,  questions  will  sometimes  turn  up  and  for  the  administration  as  the  public  might  assume 
discussions  take  place  and  no  decision  can  be  arrived  The  Board  meetings  are  not  frequent,  quarterly  per- 
at,  because  further  information  is  desired.  It  would  haps ; and  a long  agenda  has  got  to  be  considered  at 
be  eminently  undesirable  that  a’  discussion  should  take  each  of  these  meetings.  It  would  be  almost  entirely 
place  in  the  public  Press  on  the  merits  of  such  questions  impossible  that  all  questions  of  administration  should 
until  the  Board  charged  with  forming  an  opinion  on  come  up  for  discussion  at  these  meetings.  Of  course 
the  subject  had  all  the  information  at  their  disposal  if  members  of  the  Board  have  become  familiar  with- 
which  would  enable  them  to  form  that  opinion.  the  details  of  friction  that  has  arisen  between  the  ad- 

3170.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  general  effect  of  the  ministration  of  the  Department  and  certain  committees 

exercise  of  the  power  of  nomination  to  the  Council  and  attention  is  sometimes  directed  to  it  at  the  Board  I 
Boards  by  the  Vice-President  been  such  as  to  can  quite  conceive  that  all  these  points  are  not  brought 
secure  representation  of  minorities  or  interests  within  the  purview  or  knowledge  of  the  Board,  and  some- 
which  might  have  been  missed  by  the  other  of  them  might  in  some  degree  be  modified,  and  a working- 
system?— I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  arrangement  arrived  at,  if  they  were  open  to  discussion! 
so  far  as  I am  familiar  with  the  nominated  at  the  Board.  When  I say  open  to  discussion,  I don’t 
representatives  of  the  Board,  that  has  been  the  general  suggest  that,  the  Department's  officials  in  any  degree 
application  of  it ; but  I must  say  that  in  some  instances  seek  to  prevent  the  Board  from  a full  knowledge  of 
I have  not  been  able  to  see  what  particular  section  of  details  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  scheme ; but 
public  opinion  or  what  particular  commercial  interest  they  don’t  wish  to  worry  the  Board  with  minor  details; 
some  nominated  representatives  can  claim  to  be  ex-  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  secretary  in  Leitrim 
ponents  of.  or  an  official  in  Cork.  These  questions  are  not  dis- 

3171.  With  certain  exceptions,  the  fact  has  been  as  cussed  by  the  Board,  and  are  dealt  witli  by  the  Depart- 
I say?  Yes.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  most  ment,  unless  some  question  of  grave  administration 
judiciously  exercised,  and  has  brought  to  some  of  the  comes  up,  and  then,  of  course,  the  Board  expresses 
Boards  members  most  valuable  to  the  Board  and  the  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Department  in  carrying  on  their  work  and  scheme.  3176.  I suppose  the  Board  would  have  quite  enough 

3172.  (Mr.  Brown).— You  would  not  think  that  t.he  to  do  without  entering  on  these  details?— It  would  be 
publication  of  the  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hardly  possible  for  this  Board,  or  any  other  Board,  to 
Board  would  satisfy  the  public? — I think  it  would,  in  take  charge  of  the  administration  unless  it  sat  weekly 
-some  degree  ; and  I may  tell  you  that  I think  there  is  or  daily  ; for  the.  post  bag  never  fails  to  bring  in  & 
an  agreement  at  the  moment  between  the  Board  and  certain  number  of  complaints. 


Mr.  W. 
Downes,  j,r. 


On  resuming  t 
Mr.  Robert  Downes,  j.p.,  Chairman 

3177.  {Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  and  you  are  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

3178.  How  long  have  you  been  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture? — Two  years  this  June.  I suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  a former  member,  represent- 
ing Leinster.  He  died,  and  at  the  subsequent  election 
I was  appointed. 

3179.  You  have  something  to  say  about  the  relations 
of  the  Department  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 
Before  I make  any  statement  in  that  matter — the  sug- 
gestions that  I would  be  inclined  to  make  to  the  Com- 
mittee, although  at  present  I consider  them  of  impor- 
tance— I would  consider  them  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance if  the  Department  and  all  other  Boards  in  Ireland 
were  under  an  elective  body. 

3180.  The  Department  and  all  other  Boards  ? — No ; 
but  I would  like  to  see  them  controlled  by  an  elective 
body. 

3181.  What  jurisdiction  would  you  give  to  the  elected 
body.  What  sort  of  control  would  you  give  it — admin- 
istration, for  instance? — Certainly.  My  idea  is  that  if 
-there  is  a Board — call  it  a Parliament  or  a Council — 
substituted  for  the  existing  system  in  Ireland,  the 
Department,  the  same  as  all  other  Boards  in  the 
country,  should  be  subjected  to  that. 

3182.  I don’t  quite  catch  what  Mr.  Downes  means. 
Would  you  have  a general  body,  consisting  of  all  the 
County  Councils,  or  delegates  from  all  County  Councils  ? 
— I would  have  a Council  elected  by  the  people. 

3183.  Do  you  mean  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  repre- 


i fier  luncheon, 

Westmeath  County  Council,  examined, 
sentatives  of  the  existing  County  Councils? — I would’ 
be  inclined  to  think  a general  Council  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland. 

3184.  In  place  of  the  present  County  Councils?— 0hr 
no.  County  Councils  are  for  local  administration. 

3185.  Then  you  want  a Council  for  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land?— Yes. 

3186.  For  general  or  special  purposes  ?— For  the 
general  administration  of  the  whole  country ; and  I 
would  put  the  Department  under  the  control  of  that. 
Council,  and  make  it  subject  to  this  Council. 

3187.  In  that  case,  whom  would  the  Depart- 
ment be  appointed  by? — I presume  they  would  be 
appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  people — whom  the 
people  elected. 

3188.  By  whom  would  the  executive  be  appointed— 
you  have  a very  distinct  idea,  I have  no  doubt— I ju8J 
want  to  understand  what  it  is  ? — I should  think  that 
the  country  would  elect  representatives  to  the  Council. 
That  Council,  I presume,  would  formulate  the  details 
of  its  own  administration. 

3189.  What  do  you  mean  by  formulating  the  details? 
Do  you  mean  the  Council  would  appoint  certain  per- 
sons for  certain  work? — I think  that  this  Council  that 
I propose  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  all  uw 
Boards  in  Ireland  for  the  administration  of  the  county. 

319Q.  The  Council  are  to  appoint  the  Boards,  and,, 
amongst  others,  this  Board? — Yes. 

3191.  And  then,  when  the  Board  was  appointed,  how 
would  it  work  ; what  would  be  its  relations  to  the 
Council  itself?— I take  it  the  same  relations  as  exu 
between  subsidiary  bodies  in  other  counties  to  “* 
Executive  Government. 
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3192.  Then,  we  have  got  our  Board  appointed,  what 
powers  would  you  give  it — the  powers  it  has  now  or 
powers  subject  to  the  Council? — I would  have  them 
subject  to  this  Central  Council,  and  to  take  its  mandate 
from  them.  My  reason  for  suggesting  a course  of  this 
nature  is  this.  In  Ireland,  for  the  last  century,  we 
have  been  ruled  by  Boards  on  which  the  people  have 
not  been  represented.  As  a consequence,  there  has 
been  in  four-fifths  of  the  country  a feeling  of  distrust 
and  suspicion,  and  want  of  harmony  with  these  Boards 
during  all  that  time.  That  has  reflected  to  a great 
extent  on  the  Departments  Also  because,  of  course, 
it  is  not  a Board  constituted  or  elected  by  the  people  ; 
and  as  such,  the  Department  has  shared,  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  suspicion  that  is  on  all  Boards  in 
Ireland  ; and,  as  a consequence,  the  country  has  not 
joined  in  the  working  of  the  Department’s  schemes 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  would  if  it  knew  that 
the  Department  was  a body  under  their  own  control. 

3193.  Then,  in  fact,  you  would  have  the  Department 
really  elected  by  the  people  ?— It  comes  to  that.  I would 
have  the  control  of  the  Department  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

3194.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  have  the  body  that 
controls  the  Department  elected  by  the  people? — Yes. 
I would  have  this  Council,  and  the  Department  would 
be  only  one  branch  of  the  Government  of  Ireland,  sub- 
ject to  this  Council. 

3195.  I don’t  quite  get  at  how  the  scheme  would 
work.  Take  a live  stock  scheme,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  started  by  the  Department,  or  proposed  by  the 
Department,  would  you  have  that  brought  before  the 
General  Council?— No  ; not  a matter  of  that  kind  ; I 
would  not. 

(Mr.  Brown).— I only  wanted  to  know  what  you 
meant  by  being  controlled. 

3196.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Council  would  be  a sort  of 
Cabinet?— It  would  be  a Cabinet  for  all  Ireland,  for 
other  than  Departmental  work. 

3197.  (Mr.  Broxcn). — Call  it  a Parliament  ?— Yes  ; 
or  call  it  Home  Rule,  if  you  like.  Otherwise  I believe 
any  changes  that  would  be  made  in  this  Department 
would  be  of  little  permanent  advantage,  as  long  as 
you  have  the  people  divorced  from  the  Department,  as 
they  are  to  a great  extent  at  present.  I don’t  believe 
the  Department’s  work  will  have  that  efficiency  that 
it  would  if  people  believed  it  was  under  the  control 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

3198.  (Chairman). — You  want  a great  change,  affect- 

ing not  only  this  Department,  but  all  other  Depart- 
ments. You  don’t  distinguish,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  of  this  Department  from  all  other 
Departments  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  put  this  and  all 
other  Boards  under  the  one  authority.  If  the  question 
of  public  control  were  conceded,  the  questions  that  I 
think  now  of  vast  importance  become  of  minor  im- 
portance then.  At  the  present  time  I would  like  to 
have  the  powers  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Department 
defined.  The  Board  has  got  on  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  Department,  and  the  Boards  have,  from  time 
to  time,  gone  outside  their  statutory  jurisdiction  ; but 
there  has  never  been  any  friction  between  the  Board 
and  the  Department ; but  I well  see  the  possibility 
that  that  state  of  affairs  may  not  always  exist.  They 
now.  happen  to  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Plunkett’s 
ability  as  President.  I never  met  a man  who  could  get 
on  with  a mixed  body  as  well  as  he  can  ; but  I quite 
see  that  when  Mr.  Plunkett  resigns,  or  his  position  is 
changed,  it  is  quite  possible  a man  of  a different  calibre 
may  become  head  of  the  Department,  and  the  existing 
men  of  the  Department  may  not  always  be  there  ; and 
it  is  quite  possible  a deadlock  might  be  created  between 
the  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Department,  because, 
as  I say,  at  present  there  are  certain  courtesy  privi- 
leges exercised  by  the  Agricultural  Board  which  may 
be  refused  at  any  time  by  the  Vice-President.  I 
would  like  to  see  these  privileges,  which  are  courtesy 
at  present,  made  statutory.  • 

3199.  You  mean  questions  such  as  initiating  pro- 
posals. As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  told  this 
morning  the  Board  do  initiate  proposals,  though  there 
is  no  statutory  power  for  them  to  do  so  ? — Not  as  I un- 
derstand. 

3200.  But  you  would  like  to  see  that  power  given  ? — 
*es  >.  the  Department  remains  under  its  existing 
f°nditi°ns.  I only  mention  these  matters  because,  as 
the  Department  exists  at  present,  those  things  which 
are  now  very  important  would  become  quite  subsidiary 
“ public  control  became  the  law.  I think  that  the 

department  is  too  cramped  in  its  statutory  conditions. 

S've  an  instance  of  what  I mean.  About  a year 


ago  I brought  forward  at  the  Agricultural  Board  a 
suggestion  for  the  compulsory  registration  of  sires  in 
Ireland.  I give  this  as  an  instance  of  how  its  power 
is  confined.  That  is  a matter  that  I know,  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
country.  I would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  that 
matter,  in  regard  to  horses,  I would  not  bring  under 
that  rule  the  compulsory  registration  of  horses  that 
stand  at  a fee  of  over  £5 — I mean  horses  that  are 
serving  farmers’  mares.  The  same  applies  to  bulls. 
The  Department,  I believe,  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  suggestion,  but  I was  told  it  was  necessary  to  have 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
operation.  I think  the  Department  should  have  the 
power  to  pass  an  enactment  to  that  effect  without  having 
to  go  to  Parliament. 

3201.  (Mr.  Micks). — A Provisional  Order? — Yes. 

3202.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  aware  such  an  Order 
could  only  be  enforced  by  a penalty?— I think  in  such 
an  agricultural  matter  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  make  an  Order  of  such  a Bort. 

3203.  (Chairman). — To  make  an  Order  imposing 
penalties.  There  are  plenty  of  precedents,  but  you 
would  want  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  them  power  ?— 
Then  I think  they  ought  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  give  them  that  power. 

3204.  You  would  give  them  power  to  make  Orders 
of  that  kind  ? — I would.  I think  it  is  a very  important 
matter  in  Ireland.  I have  experience  of  the  loss  that 
occurs  in  the  country  from  the  use  of  bad  sires.  I 
have  rather  an  extensive  experience  of  that. 

3205.  Would  you  give  the  Department  power  to 
make  what  is  practically  such  a law  as  that  on  their 
own  motion  or  would  you  require  them  to  have  the 
consent  of  any  of  the  existing  bodies? — Yes.  t think 
a matter  of  that  sort  should  be  brought  before  the 
Agricultural  Board,  and  the  Agricultural  Board  should 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  suggestion,  and  if  they 
agreed  to  it  it  should  be  promulgated. 

3206.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility away  from  the  Department  and  throw  it  where 
it  is  now,  somewhat,  on  the  Board?— I think  if  you 
have  an  elective  Board  they  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  ; and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
the  administration  of  Ireland  for  the  last  six  years, 
since  the  Local  Government  Act  came  into  existence, 
I think  the  success  of  the  Act  is  a strong  justification 
for  increased  powers  to  be  given  to  the  people  im 
regard  to  matters  of  this  sort. 

3207.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  itself?— To  the  principle  of 
nomination  I object ; but  I must  say  that  in  the  way 
in  which  that  principle  has  been  acted  on  by  the 
Department,  I see  no  objection  to  it ; but  I see  the 
possibility  that  it  may  not  always  be  carried  out  in 
the  same  effective  and  proper  manner,  as  I believe  it 
has  been  carried  out  up  to  the  present. 

3208.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  officers,, 
have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  that? — Yes.  I think 
the  Agricultural  Board  ought  to  have  the  right  of  veto 
on  the  principal  appointments  in  the  Department. 

3209.  Over  heads  of  branches  ? — Yes.  I don’t  mean 

to  convey,  small  offices  in  the  Department,  but  I mean 
the  principal  offices  in  the  Department.  I would  not. 
be  inclined  so  much  to  seek  the  right  of  appointment ; 
I think  the  right  of  veto  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

3210.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — And  would  it  extend  to  pro- 
motions or  only  new  appointments? — I would  not  go 
into  every  detail ; I would  rather  go  on  the  broad 
principle,  and  let  matters  of  detail  be  worked  out  by 
the  Department. 

3211.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
the  Agricultural  Council,  because  the  Council  has  the 
power  of  discussion,  and  of  appointing  the  Board.  Do 
you  think  they  ought  to  have  wider  powers  ? — I would 
be  inclined  to  think  that  they  should  have  more  power 
of  bringing  their  resolutions  in  an  official  manner  before 
the  Department. 

3212.  Referring  things  to  the  Department  or  to  the 
Board? — To  the  Department,  through  the  Board,  per- 
haps. I am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  necessary  to 
largely  increase  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  funds  are  becoming  beautifully  less  each 
year  ; and  unless  there  is  a very  large  increase  in 
the  Endowment  Fund,  the  schemes  which  the  Depart- 
ment have  now  in  existence  will  have  to  be  considerably 
curtailed,  or  possibly  done  away  with,  on  account  of 
the  large  extension  of  schemes  each  year ; and  I think 
that  these  schemes  cannot  be  continued,  or  other  ones 
cannot  be  initiated,  unless  there  is  a large  increase  in 
the  Endowment  Fund. 


June  7, 1906. 
Mr.  R. 
Downes,  i.p 
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June  7, 1906.  3213.  Do  you  approve  generally  of  the  agricultural 

Mr_  g schemes  ? — Personally,  I have  very  little  fault  to  find 

Downes  j.p.  W*th  the  schemes  proposed-  by  the  Department.  In  my 
’ ' ' county  we  have  had  practically  no  friction  with  the 
Department,  and  the  schemes  are  working,  I think, 
fairly  welL  I don't  see  that  I have  any  great  objection 
to  offer  to  any  of  the  schemes.  ,1  think  the  schemes, 
taken  as  a whole,  have  been  well  conceived.  I don’t 
speak  about  the  educational  portions  of  the  schemes, 
but  rather  of  the  live  stock  portions  of  the  schemes. 
I think  those  schemes  are  good  schemes,  and  I know 
they  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good. 

3214.  Do  you  think  they  are  generally  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  farmers  and  tenants? — No ; 
they  are  becoming  more  understood  than  they  were. 
They  are  not  fully  understood  by  the  country  yet ; 
but  they  are  being  grappled  with  by  degrees  ; and  1 
think  the  country  is  gradually  being  improved  by 
these  schemes.  But,  as  I said  in  the  start,  the  want 
of  sympathy  with  these  schemes  has,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, curtailed  the  advantages  of  them. 

3215.  You  think  those  schemes  are  doing  good? — I 
think  they  are.  Broadly  speaking,  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  local 
committees,  I was  here  when  Mr.  O’Neill’s'  evidence 
was  given,  and,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  he  seemed  to 
think  that  local  committees  should  have  complete 
control  of  what  classes  of  horses  or  sires  should  be 
introduced  into  a county.  I am  absolutely  in  favour 
of  the  fullest  liberty  to  county  committees,  but  I can 
well  see  an  advantage  in  that  particular  line — that  is, 
to  subsidise  a certain  class  of  stallions  or  hackneys.  A lot 
of  county  committees  may  be  inclined  to  have  hackneys. 
I think  that  would  be  a great  mistake,  because  the 
blood  is  let  all  over  the  country.  Or  if  a county  wishes 
to  have  Clydesdales  and  Shire  horses,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  committee  to  take  in  any  kind  of 
horse  without  any  restriction.  These  matters  ought  to 
-come  before  the  Agricultural  Board  or  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  they  should  decide  whether  a certain  class 
of  animals  should  be  kept  out  of  Ireland  or  admitted. 

3216.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  not  give  the  County 
•Council  full  power,  but  the  Agricultural  Board  or 
Advisory  Committee? — I would  give  it  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  the  representatives  of  the  people.  So 
long  as  you  have  the  elective  principle  admitted  all 
■these  matters  become  -matters  of  detail. 

3217.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Under  existing  circumstances, 
you  would  give  it  to  the  Department,  subject  to  the 
Advisory  Committee? — I would  give  it  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Board. 

3218.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  not,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
one  of  those  matters  on  which  the  Department  do  con- 
sult the  Board? — They  do,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

3219.  And  is  it  not  necessarily  involved  in  any 
scheme  they  bring  before  the  Board  ? — Yes,  it  is.  But, 
as  I understand,  the  Agricultural  Board  at  present,  if 
the  Agricultural  Board  differ  with  the  Department  on 
details,  they  have  not  power  to  have  their  views  carried 
out. 

3220.  Have  they  not  the  power  of  the  purse? — They 
have,  no  doubt ; but  I can  well  perceive  that  that  may 
result  in  a deadlock. 

3221.  It  might,  of  course,  but  if  a deadlock  did  occur 
it  is  the  Department  that  must  give  way  ?-— No  ; the 
Department  can  go  on. 

. 3222.  You  have  never  found  any  such  acute  differ- 
ence?— No  ; quite  the  contrary. 

3223.  The  whole  thing  is  working  smoothly  as  it  is? 
— Yes,  it  is  ; because,  as  I have  heard  it  stated  already, 
that  precedents  have  been  established  which  cannot  be 
gone  back  of,  and  those  precedents  have  now  a kind  of 
force  of  the  law  with  the  Agricultural  Board. 

3224.  The  Agricultural  Board  can  at  any  time  depart 
from  any  precedent  ; those  are  matters  only  that  guide 

them  for  the  sake  of  not  reopening  new  questions? 

Yes  ; but  what  I have  seen  is  a statement  that  the 
precedents  which  have  been  established  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  have  the  force  of  law  now.  as  far  as  the 
Department  and  the  Agricultural  Board  are  concerned. 

3225  (Mr.  Omlvie).— That  they  had  the  effect,  and 
it  was  extremely  improbable  they  would  ever  be  over- 
turned ? — I . must  say  I don’t  agree  with  it.  The  pre- 
cedents that  were  established  by  the  Vice-President 
his  successor  will  be  bound  by  them.  I don’t  a»ree 
with  that : because  in  Ireland,  within  the  last  "few 
years,  we  have  had  several  precedents  and  policies  re- 
versed by  even  the  same  man  who  instituted  the  first 
one;  and  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  the  same 


thing  may  occur  in  the  future,  and  I should  likP 
guard  against  that.  e 10 

3226.  You  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  see  the  Pre,p 

positions  in  these  matters  crystallised  and  made  v 
manent  ?— No,  I don't  agree  with  that.  I would  hk 
to  see  it  crystallised  under  an  elected  body.  8 

3227.  I think  we  are  all  taking  the  whole  of  v u 
evidence,  with  the  preliminary  reservation,  as  being  if 
your  opinion,  not  the  best  thing  possible  for  Ireland1 
but  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done,  if  we  are  to  accent 
the  existing  arrangements  for  Ireland? — Oh,  certaiX 

3228.  So  far  as  the  arrangements  for  the  working  of 
the  Board  are  concerned,  what  you  desire  is  that  them 
should  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  practice  which 
has  been  established  in  the  past  years  being  thoroughly 
established  as  the  practice  that  must  be  followed?- 
Quite  so  ; I would  like  that  practice  to  be  made  static 
tory. 

3229.  I am  not  quite  clear  about  these  arrangement* 
You  think  that  subject  to  the  general  reservation  that 
the  Department  should  be  elected  by.  and  be  r4pon- 
sible  to,  the  Agricultural  Board,  rhe  Agricultural  Board 
being  taken  on  much  the  same  lines  as  at  present.  The 
Department  should  be  appointed  by  it.  Do  you  mean 
that  it  should  be  subject  to  be  changed  at  the  close  of 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  particular  Agricultural  Board? 
— No 

3230.  Do  you  mean  the  members  of  the  Department 

should  be  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Board,  and 
vacancies  filled  by  the  Agricultural  Board  as  they 
occur? — Yes.  1 

3231.  That  the  Board  should  appoint  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  way?— That  they  should  have  a right  of 
veto  on  these  appointments. 

3232.  You  have  drawn  a distinction  between  the 
Department  and  the  officers  that  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Department.  Who'  do  you  mean  by  the  Depart- 
ment ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — Sir  Horace  is  the  Department. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). —The  Department  is  at  present  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  the  Vice-President?— We  under- 
stand the  four  or  five  principal  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment ; I did  not  mean  to  say  they  should  appoint  the 
Chief  Secretary. 

3233.  You  would  like  to  receive  from  the  Council 
their  recommendations  in  a formal  and  effective  manner. 
I suppose,  during  your  experience  as  a member  of  the 
Board,  the  Board  must  have  considered,  as  occasion 
arose,  any  resolution  of  the  Agricultural  Council?— 
Well,  yes,  occasionally  ; but  the  Agricultural  Council, 
as  I understand  it,  has  no  official  or  statutory  power 
to  send  forward  to  the  Department  any  suggestions 
they  make  and  get  a reply  from  the  Department  on 
them.  The  Department  may  or  may  not  act  on  the 
suggestions  as  they  think  fit.  I think  the  Board  should 
have  more  authority,  either  in  the  initiative  or  in  the 
working  out. 

3234.  What  I want  to  be  quite  clear  about  is  what  yon 
want  in  all  these  matters  of  Council.  Department,  and 
Boards’  relations,  is  or  is  not  anything  more  than  what 
we  have  just  cleared  up,  which  is  in  one  respect  that 
the  existing  practices  should  be  made  statutory.  Has 
there  been  any  resolution  of  tlie  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture that  you  would  like  to  have  seen  considered  fully 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  considering?— I 
have  not  gone  into  any  specific  instance,  but  I would 
like  the  Board  to  have  the  power  to  send  forward 
those  matters  that  they  pass  after  discussion  ; that  they 
should  have  power  to  send  those  matters  forward. 

3235.  If  there  were  power  to  send  them  forward  for- 
mally so  that  they  should  be  fully  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  even  although  some  permanent 
head  might  arise  in  some  future  years  who  would  say: 
“ Very  well  ; I stand  upon  the  existing  statute,  and 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  may  resolve  as  it  likes ; I 
am  not  going  to  let  this  business  go  before  the  Board” ; 
that  is  what  you  want  to  avoid? — Yes. 

3236.  Do  you  wish  the  practice  to  be  made  statu- 
tory?— I would. 

3237.  And  then  the  Board  is  to  send  these  resolu- 
tions with  their  own  observations  to  the  Department, 
and  the  Department  is  to  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council? — My  idea  about  that  was  this:  in 
County  Council  administration  the  District  Councils 
send  forward  a proposition,  say.  about  a road ; they 
pass  a resolution  that  a road  will  be  made  in  a certain 
district ; they  send  forward  their  proposal  to  the 
County  Council.  Now  the  County  Council  either  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  or  refers  back  that  propositon 
for  further  consideration  to  the  District  Council- 
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think  there  ought  to  be  some  authority,  net  exactly 
similar  to  that,  but  somewhat  on  those  lines,  existing 
between,  the  Council  and  the  Agricultural  Board  and 
the  Department. 

3238.  Do  you  take  account  of  the  essential  distinc- 
tion that  the  County  Council  is  the  responsible  body 
for  all  such  business  as  you  have  been  referring  to, 
whereas  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is  essentially  a de- 
liberative and  expressing  body.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, upon  the  suggestions  which  you  have  just 
given,  would  be  really  the  body  in  which  the  executive 
power  lay ; it  would  be  in  these  respects  the  effective 
body,  just  as  the  County  Council  is  in  County  Council 
affairs,  to  send  the  things  back  again  to  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  for  settlement,  as  it  would  be  sent  to  the 
County  Council  for  settlement ; that  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  rest  of  your  suggestions ; do  you 
mean  it  should  only  be  sent  to  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture for  its  information? — The  Agricultural  Council 
is  the  most  representative  body  of  the  two,  because  it  is 
directly  representative  of  and  elected  by  the  country, 
and  I think  as  such  it  should  have  a larger  voice  in 
the  administration  than  at  present. 

3239.  Stronger  than  the  Agricultural  Board?— No; 
I think  though  if  they  pass  a scheme,  after  being  re- 
ferred back  to  them,  I would  be  inclined  to  give  power 
to  make  that  scheme  law. 

3240.  No  scheme  could  be  put  into  operation  until 
it  had  come  back  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  after 
having  been  sat  upon  by  the  Board,  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  then  again  by  the  Board  ; that  might  en- 
tail so  great  a delay  that  it  would  be  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use? — I mean  any  propositions  or  schemes  they 
chose  to  make  that  they  should  have  that  power. 

3241.  That  they  should  have  power  to  say,  “This 
resolution  of  yours  must  not  be  acted  upon  until  we 
have  had  full  particulars  from  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  from  the  Department  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which  they  propose  to  act  upon  it  ?” — No ; 
what  I mean  is  that  if  a member  or  the  whole  body 
pass  a resolution  on  a certain  policy  or  scheme,  that 
that  matter  should  be  considered  by  the  Board  and  by 
the  Department,  and  then  the  suggestions  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Department  should  be.  sent  back  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Council  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

3242.  Supposing  the  Council  considered  they  were 
satisfactory,  what  next?— Then  the  Department 
adopted  it. 

3243.  Supposing  the  Council  considered  them  un- 
satisfactory?— I think  I would  give  power  to  the 
Council  to  control  it. 


3244.  Tri  every  case  of  that  sort  you  hang  up  all 
action  until  you  have  a meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Council?— No,  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  whole 
working,  of  the  Department  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  Agricultural  Council;  on  a matter  that  they  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance  I think  their  views  should 
^vemore  control  than  they  have  at  present. 

3245.  That  is  what  I put  to  you  a few  minutes  ago  ; 
you  mean  to  say  you  would  have  them  come  to  a 
resolution,  that  they  should  label  that  resolution  as 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes ;,  first  class,  a 
resolution  that  we  don’t  want  to  hear  any  more  about ; 
second  a resolution  that  must  not  be  carried  into  effect 
until  you  report  again  to  us.  You  want  them  to  have 
the  power  to  do  that.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  whenever 
they  come  to  a resolution,  to  add  to  the  statement  of 
the  resolution:  “This  is  a resolution  that  we  don’t 
want  to  be  acted  upon  until  it  is  brought  before  us 
again?”— That  would  not  delay  work  so  much  except 
upon  that  particular  item. 

3246.  They  would  have  to  state  what'  items  they 
wanted  to  delay?— Yes.  As  I said  already  those 
matters  would  not  be  considered  at  all  necessary  if  the 
whole  country  was  under  the  one  Government  elected 
by  the  people. 

3247.  You  think  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should 

have  a right  of  veto  over  the  appointment  of  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committees.  I should  like  to  know 
how  far  that  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  other 
things  ; according  to  you  the  practice  of  many  of 
these  things  has  been  satisfactory  although  the  theory 
18  > is  this  one  of  them  ? — The  appointment  of  the. 

Advisory  Committee  lias  never  come  before  us  since  I 
became  a member  of  the  Board. 

3248.  No,  but.  the  names  have  always  been  before  the- 
public  after  the  appointments  were'  made?— As  a. 
matter  of  fact  I don’t  know  the  names. 
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3249.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  are  easily  ascertained  ?r- 
These  committees  are  appointed  entirely  by  the  De- 
partment. I think  the  Board  ought  to  have  some- 
supervision  over  these  appointments  ; they  might  wish 
to  add  names  to  them  ; I think  they  ought  to  have  the- 
power  because  these  committees  are  very  important. 

3250.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  I wanted  to  know  was 
whether  as  a matter  of  fact  you  find  the  existing- 
Advisory  Committees  are  not  satisfactory  ?— Oh,  no  ; I 
have  no  such  idea. 


. 3251.  Your  previous  expression  about  the  other- 
nominations  apply  to  these,  that  up  to  the  present 
they  have  been  satisfactory  enough,  but  you  have  no 
guarantee  ?— As  far  as  I know. 


3252.  (Chairman).— You  are  Chief  Clerk  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ? — 
les,  sir. 


Mr.  Robert  Cantrell,  i.s.o.,  examined. 


3253.  First,  you  wish  to  give  us  a general  statement 
ot  the  duties  of  your  office  ?— Perhaps  I may  first 
mention  that  I have  been  thirty-eight  years  in  the 
public  service. 

3254.  How  long  in  this  Department  ?— Since  it 
started  m 1900.  I was  for  eleven  years  in  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland.  In  1878  I was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  that  office ; I held  that  post  until  1900 ; 
when  the  Act  constituting  this  Department  was  passed 
1 was  transferred  under  the  statute  and  promoted  to 
the  chief  clerkship  of  the  new  Department. 

3255.  As  chief  clerk  what  are  your  duties? — I deal 
with  matters  relating  to  the  office  establishment, 
salaries,  new  appointments,  superannuations,  ques- 
tions as  to  leave  of  absence,  control  of  the  registry, 
:re  °°ntrol  of  the  messenger  staff,  correspondence  with 

e Treasury,  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  the 
Utstle,  the  Chief  Crown  Solicitor,  the  Board  of  Works, 
the  Stationery  Office,  including  such  matters  as  ex- 
amining  and  countersigning  requisitions  for  furniture, 

tings,  supplies ; the  official  correspondence  from  the 
”-c°c"^nts  Branch  that  passes  through  the  Secretariat, 
na  the  approval  and  countersigning  of  all  schedules 
i payments  before  they  are  made,  when  the  secretary 
s absent  or  otherwise  engaged;  the  general  admini- 
WOrk  ?f  the  v.eterinary  Branch. 

456.  That  is  a special  function ; you  are  in  charge 


of  that  Branch  ?— Those  were  my  old  duties,  and  Mr  R(1w 
I continue  to  discharge  them  under  the  direction  of  Cantrell 
the  secretary.  Papers  from  such  institutions  as  the  i s o 
National  Library  and  Geological  Survey  pass  through 
my  hands  before  they  go  to  the  Secretary.  I minute 
them  for  his  approval.  I have  charge  of  the  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  transit  of  animals,  the  transit 
of  agricultural  produce,  railway  rates,  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  the  Markets  and  Fairs  (Weighing  of 
Cattle)  Acts,  and  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs 
Act;  Parliamentary  Bills,  questions  and  returns;  and 
various  miscellaneous  matters,  such  as  applications  for 
appointments,  and  queries  on  general  subjects  that 
do  not  belong  to  any  special  branch.  I have  also  the 
custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Department  and  seal  the 
official  documents,  licences,  by-laws,  etc.  Further- 
more,  I read  a large  share  of  the  official  correspondence 
before  it  is  signed  by  or  for  the  Secretary. 

3257.  (Mr.  Mielu).  -Are  the  more  important  official 
correspondence  and  other  documents  in  your  charge 
personally? — I keep  in  my  charge  certain  Treasury 
correspondence,  and  other  documents. 

3258.  (Chairman). — Those  are  not  kept  in  your  re- 
gistry?— Not  the  more  important  documents. 

3259.  That  represents  a considerable  bulk  of  work?— 
yes.  It  occupies  me  for  pretty  long  hours  daily. 

Uf  course  I have  assistance,  I need  hardly  say.  You 
mentioned  the  other  day  you  wanted  to  have  a com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  work  that  passed  through 
the  office  I have  had  a return  made  out;  in  some 
respects  -it  is  only  an  approximation,  but  I can  hand 
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it  in  {produced).  In  the  registry  of  the  central  offices 
the  average  annual  number  of  papers  registered  is 
33,000 ; in  the  Fisheries  Branch,  6,000 ; and  in  the 
Veterinary  Branch,  11,000 ; there  are  three  separate 
registers. 

3260.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  these  letters  received? — 
Letters  received  and  registered. 

3261.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  distinction  be- 
tween registered  and  ncn-registered  ? — We  don’t  re- 
gister returns,  forms,  and  acknowledgments  of  letters, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

3262.  Those  are  all  documents  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance?— The  registrar  of  course  exercises  his  dis- 
cretion. 

3263.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  the  annual  total? — 
60,000  registered  papers. 

3264.  Is  that  an  estimate? — That  is  actual,  50,300, 
and  the  number,  estimated,  unregistered  is  247,800, 
total  298,100.  In  addition  there  are  received  346,000 
returns  from  enumerators  of  agricultural  statistics. 


3265.  (Chairman). — 1,596,000  printed  leaflets  were 
distributed  from  the  Statistical  and  Intelligence 
Branch  during  the  year? — Yes,  and  then  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  semi-official  correspondence,  shown  in 
the  last  column  of  the  return.  The  typed  official 
letters  signed  by  or  for  the  Secretary  last  year 
amounted  to  31,850.  • The  Vice-President’s  and  Secre- 
tary’s semi-official  correspondence  and  various  other 
documents,  such  as  printed  or  neostyled  letters,  circu- 
lars, typed  minutes,  etc.,  to  the  extern  staff  were 
23,000.  There  were  also  35,000  similar  communica- 
tions from  the  Agricultural  Branch,  20,000  from  the 
Technical  Instruction  Branch,  57,000  from  the 
Accounts  Branch,  including  paying  orders. 

3266.  (Mr.  Micks). — Who  signs  your  bank  schedule, 
the  authorisation  of  payments  ? — I do  when  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  there.  The  bank  is  authorised  to  accept 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Gill  or  myself.  Of  course  the 
clerk  in  charge  of  accounts  also  signs ; there  must  be 
two  signatures.  The  Treasury  in  1900  authorised  me 
to  act  for  the  Secretary  in  that  way. 

3267.  (Chairman). — That  gives  me  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  work.  Now,  let  us  go  to  the 
work  of  the  Veterinary  Branch? — The  branch  is  en- 
tirely concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  Animals  Act,  and  it  was  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council 
until  the  year  1900,  when,  by  an  order  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  made  under  section  2 of  the  Act  of  1899, 
his  powers,  and  those  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary,  were  transferred  to  the  Department. 
The  Veterinary  Department  was  first  formed  so 
far  back  as  1866  to  carry  out  the  Cattle 
Diseases  (Ireland)  Act,  1866.  The  cattle  plague 
appeared  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  original  formation  of  the  Veteri- 
nary Department.  It  consisted  in  those  days 
of  a superintending  inspector  and  a few  inspectors 

• and  clerks.  In  1878  a new  Act  relating  to  animal 
•diseases  was  passed,  and  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment was  then  reorganised  and  constituted  as  a 
branch  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  office.  The  office 
■of  superintending  inspector  was  changed  into  that 

- of  professional  adviser,  and  a chief  clerk  was  ap- 
pointed who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  • general 
administrative  work  of  the  office.  In  the  year  1886 
the  office  of  professional  adviser  was  abolished  and  a 

• chief  inspector  was  appointed,  who  was  also  to  act  as 
professional  adviser  in  all  matters  that  were  referred 
to  him.  Subsequently  certain  responsible  administra- 
tive duties  in  connection  with  professional  matters 

entrusted  Jo  liim.  The  nl  »ae  tins  continued 
until  the  Veterinary  Department  was  merged  into  this 
Department.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
special  statutory  powers  under  the  Acts  for  dealing 
with  a number  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals° 
There  are  eleven  such  diseases  scheduled  under  the 
Act,  cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  anthrax,  rabies,  swine  fever,  sheep  pox,  sheen 
rscab,  glanders,  parasitic  mange,  and  epizootic  lympli- 
. angitis.  I he  Department  have  also  power  to  make 
•regulations  regarding  the  transit  of  animals  by  rail 
and  sea,  and  the  importation  of  animals  from  aher 
■countries.  There  are  at  present  twenty-eight  general 
orders  in  f-rce  relating  to  diseases  or  animal  transit 
In  pursuance  of  a provision  in  the  Diseases  of  Anil 
mals  Act,  1894,  made  with  a view  to  secure  uniformity 
■of  action  in  matters  which  so  vitally  affect  the  whole 
■of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  orders  made  by  the  Board 
uf  Agriculture  in  England  are  sent  to  us  and  we  in 
■turn  send  all  orders  made  in  Ireland  to  them.  We  are 


in  constant  touch  with  the  English  Board  and  1 
dealing  with  diseases,  whenever  any  new  action  ** 
contemplated,  we  consult  each  other.  The  prim-in? 
officers  of  the  respective  Departments  have  had  f 
quent  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
policy  and  of  modes  of  procedure;  and  since  thf 
Department  was  established  they  have  followed  t 
cisely  the  same  lines  as  the  Irish  Government  did?' 
this  respect.  !n 

3268.  Now,  as  to  the  action  for  the  suppression 
diseases? — Since  1878  three  of  the  diseases  that  wet' 
scheduled  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animala 
Act,  1878,  have  been  entirely  stamped  out ; foot  and 
mouth  disease,  for  instance,  was  very  prevalent 
Ireland  at  one  time.  In  1884  we  finally  got  rid  of  it 
and  measures  have  lieen  taken  since  by  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  animals,  when  foot  and  month 
disease  appeared  in  England,  as  it  has  done  on  several 
occasions,  to  prevent  its  spreading  to  Ireland.  Other 
means  have  also  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  reintro- 
duction of  the  disease. 


3269.  Have  these  been  successful  ?— We  have  not 
had  an  outbreak  in  Ireland  since  1884.  I may  mention 
that  all  animals  coming  into  the  country  are  inspected 
at  our  ports  as  well  as  those  going  out.  y 


3270.  You  have  a long  list  of  inspectors  ?— Yes. 

3271.  I see  there  are  a good  many  added  in  MSS.- 
have  there  been  considerable  additions  lately?— No 
the  return  you  have  is  merely  brought  up  to  date  since 
1902-3,  but  I think  it  relates  only  to  permanent  in- 
spectors ; we  have  a good  many  temporary  inspectors 
besides.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  one  chief 
inspector,  a superintending  travelling  inspector,- who 
deals  with  transit  matters,  twenty-eight  portal  in- 
spectors, stationed  at  various  ports  in  Ireland  to  in- 
spect the  animals  leaving  and  those  that  are  allowed 
to  come  in  under  our  regulations,  and  there  are  nine- 
teen temporary  veterinary  inspectors  who  are  mainly 
employed  in  dealing  with  swine  fever. 


3272.  Are  you  pretty  free  from  other  diseases  in 
Ireland? — Last  year,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned, 
we  had  no  disease  amongst  them  except  a few  outbreaks 
of  anthrax. 


3273.  (Mr.  Broum). — What  were  the  other  two  dis- 
eases that  were  stamped  out  ? — Pleuro-pneumonia  was 
the  next ; it  was  very  rife  in  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
we  used  at  times,  I daresay,  to  send  it  over  to  Great 
Britain,  where  it  was  also  prevalent.  For  many  years 
it  was  dealt  with  in  both  countries,  solely  through  the 
agency  of  the  local  authorities,  and  the  cost  was  borne 
by  the  rates.  _ In  some  districts  where  the  disease  was 
prevalent,  this  was  a rather  heavy  burden,  and  as 
yeans  went  on  it  was  seen  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  stamping  out  the  disease  by  local  action,  which 
often  lacked  uniformity.  One  local  authority  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye  with  another,  and  finally  fresh  legis- 
lation was  introduced,  and  an.  Act  was  passed  in  1890 
which  put  the  duty  of  stamping  out  the  disease  on  the 
central  authority,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Ene- 
land  and  the  Veterinary  Department  in  Ireland.  The 
Government  also  placed  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  central  authorities,  who  were  empowered 
to  slaughter  not  only  affected  cattle  but  also  those  that 
came  in  contact  with  such,  or  that  were  in  any  way 
exposed  to  infection  ; and  to  impose  very  stringent 
restrictions  upon  the  movements  of  animals.  By 
these  means,  of  course  with  the  expenditure  of  a very 
mrge  amount  of  money  in  compensation,  £136,000,  or 
£73,000  net  after  deducting  salvage  on  carcases,  the 
disease  was  stamped  out  in  three  years.  We  have  had 
no  outbreak  in  Ireland  since  1892. 

3274.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Where  did  .the  money  come 
from? — Imperial  funds. 

3275.  (Mr.  Brown). — No  local  contrbution?— Not 
for  pleuro-pneumonia.  There  are  certain  other  dis- 
eases dealt  with  by  local  authorities,  and  they  pay  the 
cost,  but  pleuro-pneumonia  was  a disease  the  extirpa- 
tion of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  central  authority 
in  1890,  and  Imperial  funds  were  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

3276.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  do  you  deal  with  con- 
tagious abortion  ?— That  is  not  one  of  the  scheduled 
diseases  under  the  Act.  That  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Agricultural  Branch  as  a disease  outside 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  and  investigations  have 
been  made  respecting  the  disease,  and  leaflets  have 
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■jjeen  issued  as  to  its  treatment  and  prevention.  Then 
the  third  of  the  scheduled  diseases  under  the  Act  which 
has  been  stamped  out  by  the  Veterinary  Branch 
•was  rabies.  We  first  took  steps  to  stamp  that  out  in 
1886  ; an  order  was  passed  enabling  local  authorities, 
who  were  then  the  Boards  of  Guardians — there  were 
159  of  them — to  make  regulations  for  the  muzzling 
-of  dogs.  This  was  done  in  a large  number  of  cases, 
hut  there  were  also  608  other  local  authorities,  magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions  districts,  who  were  also  en- 
titled under  another  statute  to  make  regulations  con- 
trolling dogs,  so  that  the  various  conflicting  regula- 
tions were  very  confusing.  Finally,  the  central 
authority,  as  a result  of  recommendations  made  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  laws  re- 
lating to  dogs,  made  a general  order  applicable  to  the 
•whole  country,  providing  for  the  muzzling  of  dogs  for 
a certain  time,  the  destruction  of  stray  dogs  and 
dogs  that  were  suspected  of  rabies,  and  also  for  the 
slaughter  of  animals  that  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs. 
The  disease  was  finally  stamped  out  in  1903. 

3277.  (Chairman). — I suppose  that  was  the  same 
time  that  it  was  stamped  out  in  England? — Yes,  the 
action  taken  there  was  under  Mr.  Walter  Long’s 
muzzling  orders.  The  diseases  that  are  now  giving 
us  most  trouble  are  swine  fever  and  sheep  scab.  Swine 
fever  is  a disease  which  was  exceedingly  prevalent  all 
over  the  country  for  many  years,  and  caused  very 
serious  pecuniary  losses.  It  was  found  that  just  as 
in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  it  was  hopeless  to 
get  it  stamped  out  owing  to  the  cost  that  was  im- 
posed on  specific  districts  where  the  disease  was  pre- 
valent. Departmental  Committees  of  Inquiry  were 
appointed  and  they  recommended  fresh  legislation,  and 
the  task  of  dealing  with  the  disease  was  transferred 
from  local  authorities,  so  far  as  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals and  the  payment  of  compensation  was  con- 
cerned, to  the  central  authority,  and  money  was  again 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  by  Par- 
liament for  the  suppression  of  swine  fever.  An  Act 
was  passed  thirteen  years  ago,  in  1893,  to  secure  this 
object,  and  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  there 
were  over  9,000  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  Last  year 
we  had  137,  and  there  has  been  a progressive  reduc- 
tion nearly  all  through,  so  that  matters  are  looking 
rather  hopeful  as  regards  the  suppression  of  swine 
fever  at  a comparatively  early  date.  If  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  for  the  suppression  of  swine  fever 
In  any  year  does  not  prove  to  be  adequate  a fund 
called  the  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  can  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  purpose.  If  we  exceed  the  Parliamen- 
tary Grant  in  Aid  in  compensation  or  other  expenses 
this  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  can  be  drawn  upon. 

3278-  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  made  up  by  the  local 
authorities  ? — Yes,  the  fund  was  established  over 
thirty  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of 
suppressing  the  cattle  plague,  and  it  was  constituted 
as  a practically  permanent  fund  in  1878.  It  is  levied, 
as  required,  by  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  usual  assessment  being  a farthing  in  the  pound 
on  the  net  annual  value  of  the  whole  of  the  property 
In  the  country.  The  Department  see  to  its  expendi- 
ture. The  main  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  recoup 
each  local  authority  one-half  of  its  expenditure,  so 
that  if  a local  authority  in  one  district  has  spent  an 
unusually  heavy  amount  in  suppressing  outbreaks  of 
any  particular  disease  it  deals  with,  the  country  at 
large  bears  a share  of  the  cost,  so  that  the  burden 
shall  not  press  too  heavily  on  one  particular  district. 

3279.  (Chairman). — These  powers  were  taken  ever 
by  you  in  1899,  and  I suppose  you  administer  them  ; 
I don’t  know  that  any  particular  question  has  arisen 
about  your  administering  them  before? — I am  not 
aware  that  there  has  ; what  has  been  done  is  being 
done. 

3280.  You  seem  to  have  done  it  successfully? — The 
main  lines  of  action  are  continued. 

3281.  I think  we  may  take  it  quite  shortly— it  does 
not  stand  quite  in  the'  same  category  as  other  parts 
of  our  Inquiry? — 'No,  it  is  not  new  work;  there  is 
no  change  in  principle. 

3282.  Does  it  come  under  the  Agricultural  Board  ? — 
No,  being  transferred  work,  it  is  not  defrayed  out  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  in  any  way. 

3283.  (Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  the  Boards  know, 
generally,  what  is  done? — Yes,  it  is  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  to  the  Board  that  such  and  such  a 
step  is  in  contemplation ; the  action  taken,  for  in- 
stance, about  sheep  scab. 


3284.  You  attend  the  Board  in  order  to  be  able  to  Jvnc  7.  1900. 

give  information? — Yes.  

3285.  (Chairman). — Now,  as  to  transit  of  animals  ?,Ir'  . , 

and  railway  rates  ; that,  I believe,  is  new  work  ? — t-nutreii, 

The  latter  is  new  work.  As  regards  the  transit  of 
animals,  that  is  largely  old  work,  except  that  since 

the  Department  was  established,  as  the  result  of  the 
recommendation  of  a Joint  Departmental  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department,  fresh  regulations  were  framed 
with  a view  of  ameliorating  still  further  the  condi- 
tions under  which  animal  transit  by  rail  and  sea 
between  the  two  countries  is  carried  on.  There  is  a 
staff  of  inspectors  who  look  after  such  matters.  These 
orders  are  made  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts. 

3286.  Is  the  transit  of  agricultural  produce 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? — That  is  a new 
development,  so  far  as  the  transit  of  agricultural 
produce  is  concerned.  It  oomes  under  section  30  of 
the  Act  of  1899.  Powers  are  conferred  on  the  Depart- 
ment for  aiding  and  facilitating  the  transit  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  Depart- 
ment utilise  the  services  of  the  inspectors  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  animal  transit,  their  number 
having  been  increased,  with  Treasury  sanction,  from 
two  to  four.  This  was  done,  because  these  inspectors 
were  trained  in  transit  work,  looking  after  railway 
trucks  and  ships,  and  also  to  prevent  the  overlapping 
which  would  occur  if  there  were  a set  of  transit 
inspectors  dealing  with  agricultural  produce,  and  an- 
other set  dealing  with  animal  transit. 

3287.  Does  that  represent  much  work? — Yes;  it  re- 
present a very  considerable  amount  of  work,  and 
a good  deal  of  benefit  has  accrued  from  the  work.  The 
first  thing  that  was  undertaken  was  an  investigation 
in  1900-01  of  the  manner  in  which  butter,  eggs, 
fruit  and  other  perishable  commodities  were  conveyed 
by  the  railway  and  shipping  companies,  and  placed  on 
the  markets  in  Great  Britain.  As  a result  of  that 
inquiry,  the  Department  obtained  a considerable  body 
of  evidence  to  show  that  a state  of  things  existed 
which  called  for  much  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
packing  and  treating  produce  during  its  conveyance  by 
railway  and  sea,  and  placing  goods  on  the  market. 

Having  procured  that  information,  .the  Department 
entered  into  communication  with  the  railway  com- 
panies and  shipping  companies,  and  with  the  consignors 
of  butter  and  eggs,  and  issued  various  circulars,  de- 
scribing the  causes  which  led  to  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  produce,  and  making  suggestions  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  such  could 
be  brought  about  ; conferences  were  also  held  with  the 
railway  companies  on  the  subject,  and  the  inspectors 
had  interviews  with  the  companies’  officers,  and  with 
consignors  and  consignees.  Each  year  a largo  portion 
of  time  was  spent  by  the  transit  inspectors  in  England. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  English  railway  companies, 
our  inspectors  are  allowed  to  go  into  their  goods  stores, 
and  watch  how  the  produce  is  handled  ; in  fact,  we 
have  the  most  cordial  relations  with  both  the  English 
and  Irish  railway  companies.  They  recognise  that  if 
is  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of 
the  customers,  and  the  result  of  our  action  is,  we 
are  informed,  a large  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
claims  against  the  railway  companies  for  compensa- 
tion for  goods  damaged  in  transit.  Butter  mer- 
chants and  egg  merchants  in  England  in  large  centres 
— Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow — are  inter- 
viewed, and  it  is  ascertained  from  them  what  fault 
they  have  got  to  find  with  the  goods  received  by  them, 
and  we  try  to  trace  the  matter  back,  and  induce  the 
consignors  to  take  more  care. 

3288.  Is  the  work  of  your  inspectors  to  in- 

quire generally  into  the  methods  employed  by 
the  railway  companies  or  to  investigate  a par- 
ticular case? — Both.  If  there  is  any  complaint 

made  it  is  investigated  specifically;  but,  apart 
from  that,  the  inspectors  look  after  matters  gener- 
ally. Last  year  they  visited  seventy-three  centres 
in  Great  Britain,  and  had  interviews  with  400  mer- 
chants or  receivers  of  produce.  Amongst  other  things 
that  'have  been  largely  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  the  transit  inspectors  are — the  accelerated 
service  of  goods  trains  in  some  instances,  quick 
service  for  fruit  from  certain  districts,  increased 
number  of  steamships  provided  with  refrigerating  com- 
partments for  the  conveyance  of  butter  from  Cork 
and  Waterford.  Refrigerator  vans  have  been  sup- 
plied by,  at  least,  two  of  the  railway  companies  in 
this  country  for  the  conveyance  of  butter  and  eggs. 

2 C 
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Jvne  7,1906  3289.  Wm  that  done  through'  your  inspectors  1 — It 

Mr.  R.  ™a7  possible  the  railway  companies  had  the  matter 

Cantrell,  i.s.o  ln  contemplation. ^ The  Department,  however,  made 
strong  representations  to  the  railway  companies  as  to 
the  improvements. 

3290.  Supposing  any  particular  consignor  had  goods 
•damaged  on  the  railway,  would  he  apply  as  a natural 
thing  to  you?— No  ; I don’t  think  he  would. 

3291.  You  are  not  a general  agent  to  remedy  wrongs? 
— I am  afraid  that  would  be  more  than  the  Department 
could  undertake  ; but  at  the  same  time  any  complaints 
we  do  get  are  taken  up  and  investigated. 

3292.  Now,  as  to  the  railway  rates? — The  powers  of 
the  Department  with  regard  to  railway  rates  are  con- 
tained in  section  17  of  the  Act  of  1899,  which  enables 
the  Department  to  appear  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  aggrieved  persons. 

3293.  I think  we  have  been  tola  that  there  has 
only  been  one  case  in  which  you  applied  ?— There  was 
only  one  case. 

3294.  That  would  be  only  a very  exceptional  case,  in 
which  you  would  take  that  action  ? — I don’t  think  any 
other  case  has  arisen. 

3295.  What  was  that — a case  of  undue  preference? — 
No  ; a proposed  increase  in  a number  of  rates  all  along 
a certain  line  of  railway.  That  was  a matter  of  general 
public  interest,  and  the  Department  received  nume- 
rous representations  from  individual  merchants  and 
farmers,  and  from  local  bodies  in  the  districts  affected 
—Town  'Commissioners  and  County  Councils— asking 
them  to  appear  on  their  behalf,  and  the  Department 
did  so. 

3296.  Was  there  litigation  ?— The  case  came  before 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  but  the  company 
failed  to  sustain  their  application. 

3297.  (Mr.  Micks), — You  beat  the  company? — It  did 
not  go  as  far  as  that.  The  evidence  that  was  given  by 
the  company  was  _ insufficient,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  their  application  was  a 
well-grounded  one. 

3298.  But  they  were  the  applicants  ?— Yes  ; the  rail- 
way company  were  the  applicants. 

3299.  (Chairman). — Did  that  cost  you  much  ?— It  did  : 
over  £1,000. 

3300.  (Mr.  Micks). — No  recoupment  ?— No  recoup- 
We  had  to  pay  that  from  the  Endowment  Fund. 

3301.  (Chairman). — You  did  not  get  costs?— No  ; we 
got  no  costs. 

3302.  However,  it  was  an  experiment  ?— It  was 
possibly  worth  the  money  in  the  moral  effect  it  had 
There  has  been  no  application  of  any  kind  since,  as 
far  as  I know,  to  increase  rates  ; in  fact,  the  tendency 
is  the  other  way. 

3303.  Still,  it  is  obvious  yon  can  hardly  do  that  sort 

of  thing  very  often  ? — I fancy  it  ought  to  be  a matter 
ot  more  than  an  individual  interest  to  justify  such 
action.  J 

3304.  This  was  more  than  that?— Yes  ; it  was  a 
proposed  general  increase  of  rates  on  certain  com- 
modities, a matter  that  affected  a large  part  of  the 
country.  Many  complaints  have  been  received  about 


excessive  rates,  or  applications  to  have  other  rate 
tablished,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  At  j63' 
1905  we  had  134  separate  complaints.  We  nurf  °f 
quiry  in  every  case.  Sometimes  it  takes  a vervV1' 
siderable  time  to  do  this  ; because  several  diff  C°D~ 
companies  may  'be  involved,  if  it  is  a question  nf  ^ 
sit  to  a remote  part  of  England.  The  net  rL,n 
shortly  thin— that  out  of  the  134  cases  the  rafi» 
companies  were  induced,  by  friendly  correspondent 
to  give  reduced  rates,  or  through  rates,  in  forty  X 
cases.  In  twenty-five  cases,  where  rates  were  wroneh 
charged  or  other  special  circumstances  occurred 
made  refunds  to  the  complainants  of  certain  ’snm 
and  nine  or  ten  cases  are  still  pending.  ™’' 

3305.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  far  your  powers  un<h 
the  Act  compare  with  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Traril 
m this  matter ; of  course  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
Enslrnd  have  no  sucl.  poncrs  ?_Under  section  51  5 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  anybody  tu 
feels  aggrieved  may  complain  to  the  Board  of  frade 
the  Board  of  Trade  make  inquiry  into  the  mat- 
ter , and  they  bring  the  parties  together  if 
necessary  and  fay  to  effect i an  amicable  settlement.  If 

n ? % d?  thnt’  1 £ the"  for  the  complainant  e 

go  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  himself 
with,  I think,  a certificate  from  the  Board  of  Trade’ 
that  't  is  a proper  case  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners.  There  is  also  a seetion  in  one  of 
tte  earlier  Acfa_the  Act  of  1873,  rrhioh  enables  th. 
Board  of  Trade  fo  appoint  a person  „ho  can  meer 
oetore  the  Railway  Commissioners. 

3306.  Their  powers  are  somewhat  analogous  to  yours? 
—They  are  somewhat  analogous  ; but  it  is  not  quite 
direct  a power. 

3307.  There  was  no  such  power  existing  in  Ireland 

“e“re.  was  specially  introduced  into  the 

Act  of  1899. 

3308.  It  is  a very  important  power,  and  one  which 
although  you  may  not  take  action  frequently,  does  gin 
you  a strong  position  in  dealing  with  railway  com- 
panies ? — I think  it  does. 

3309.  (Mr  Micks) —T ho  Board  of  Trade  has  some 

power  in  Ireland  ? — It  has  the  same  power  in  Ireland 
as  in  Great  Britain.  Section  6 of  the  Act  of  1873 
says  : Any  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 

may  in  like  manner  apply  to  tile  Commissioners.” 
They  don  t appear  themselves. 

(firman). — It  is  a more  direct  power  than 
the  Board  of  Trade's  power  ?— The  Department  are 
empowered  to  defray  out  of  their  endowment  fund  any 
expenses  incurred  under  Section  17. 

3311  The  other  powers  of  the  Department  are  sub- 
stantially transferred  powers?— Yes  ; except  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1899,  which  was  passed  at  the 
same  tome  as  our  own  Act — the  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act.  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1899,  which  is  one  of  a series  of  Acts  passed  to 
prevent  adulteration,  conferred  certain  new  powers  on 
the  Department.  I am  quite  ready  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  its  administration. 

(Chairman).  — No  ; I don’t  think  it  is  necessary. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWELFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1906. 

At  18  Lower  Baggofc-street,  Dublin. 

Present 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  {Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  j Mr.  Stephen  .T.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  H.  de  Fellenberg  Montgomery,  d.l.,  examined. 


3312.  {Chairman). — I believe  you  have  been  deputed 
Sty  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  give  evidence  here? — 
Tes. 

3313.  And  you  are  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
•Council  ? — Yes. 

3314.  And  chairman  I think  of  the  Tyrone  County 
•Committee  ? — Yes,  of  both  committees ; they  are  very 
fond  of  making  ine  chairman  of  everything  down 
there. 

3315.  At  all  events  you  are  here  to  speak  as  a 
anember  of  the  Agricultural  Board  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  First  of  all,  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  its  bein<|  partly  an  elected  body  and  partly 
a nominated  body  ? — Yes,  sir ; that  appears  to  me  to 
S)e  a very  satisfactory  arrangement ; it  has  worked  very 
well  so  far,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  bodies  that 
:send  up  elected  members  for  the  Council,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Board,  are  not  elected  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  therefore  there  would  be  a risk,  if  there 
were  only  elected  members,  that  some  of  the  most 
useful  men  in  the  country  would  be  left,  out,  both  as 
regards  expert  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  So  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  Board  is 
to  be  made  responsible  on  the  lines  laid  out,  the 
nominated  element  is  necessary,  and  I think  whether 
my  colleagues  are  entirely  in  agreement  with  this  view 
or  not,  I understand  from  what  I have  gathered  that 
they  all  agree  it  has  worked  so  far  satisfactorily. 

. 3316.  I will  ask  you  a question  that  we  asked 
•several  witnesses  yesterday.  So  far  as  you  have  ob- 
served has  there  been  any  marked  divergence  of  opinion 
at  all,  or  method  of  looking  at  things,  between 
the  nominated  members  and  elected  members? — I don’t 
think,  when  sitting  round  the  Board,  we  know  who  is 
nominated  or  who  is  elected.  There  was  a suggestion 
made  at  the  Council  to  that  effect  but  it  took,  us  all 
by  surprise  ; we  had  never  heard  such  a thing  sug- 
gested before. 

. 3317.  In  fact  it  does  not  appear  ? — Not  in  the.  least. 

. 3318.  As . to  the  functions  of  the  Board,  what  have 
vou  to  say  on  that  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  func- 
tions they  have  under  statute,  and  in  point  of  prac- 
tice.?— It  appears  to  me  in  that  case  too,  that  it  works 
admirably  m practice,  and  the  Board  has  quite  suffi- 
cient power.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  Board  was 
•given  more  power,  entrusted  with-  more  matters  of  detail 
and  so  forth  they  would  really  not  have  as  much 
power  as  they  have  now.  We  have  all  had  experience 
•of  Boards  that  have  powers  and  all  sorts  of  details  to 
look  after  ; if  the  secretary  chooses  to  amuse  his  Board 
by  giving  them  a great  deal  of  details  he  can  do  a 
reat  deal  more  of  what  he  likes  than  if  the  Board 
ad  certain  selected  things  to  deal  with. 

3319.  There  is  another  consideration,  the  fre- 
quency of  meetings,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  get 
the  Board  together  ?— Impossible ; it  is  very  difficult 
as  it  is ; most  of  us  have  our  own  engagements  and 
business  in  the  country. 

: 3320.  As  a matter  of  fact -we  may  take  it  that  the 
Board  deals  mainly  with  the  question. of  principle? — 
Jt  deals  with,  the  question  of  principle,  -and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  with  matters  of  detail,  because  the  Vice- 
President  has  taken  us  very  fully  into  his  confidence, 
and -jn  any  .matter,  which  came  before  us  in  which  the 
details  were,  of  any  importance  they  have  either  been 
put  before,  us,  or  if  we  have  asked  questions  we  have 
g®t  full ' information. 
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3321.  Take  its  statutory  power,  the  important  power  june  g i90e> 

of  its  assent  being  made  necessary  to  any  expendi-  — - 

ture?— That  also  has  worked  excellently.  I think  our  Mr.  H.  de 
disposition  at  first  was,  knowing  the  immense  amount  NeUeagberg 
of  time  and  thought  which  the  Vice-President  and  the  Montgomery, 
heads  . of'  the  branches  had  given  to  these  matters  D‘  L‘ 

that  we  were  inclined  to  give  him  leave  to  try  any 
experiment  that  he  had.  come  to  the  conclusion  he 
ought  to  try,  but  latterly,  since  we  have  been  getting 
nearer  the  end  of  our  funds,  we  have  taken  a stronger 
line  a'bout  certain  things  and  on  various  occasions 
have  cut  down  expenditure  on  what  we  thought,  not 
necessarily  undesirable,  but  less  important  lines,  than 
others  for  which  the  money  was  wanted. 

3322.  And  it  is  a real  power  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3323.  And  is  effectively  exercised  ? — Yes ; and  un- 

doubtedly if  things  remain  as  they  are  it  will  be  more 
so,  because  we  have  now  come  to  the  position  that,  we 
have  a certain  amount  .of.  money,  .not  enough  to  do 
everything  with,  and  the  Board  will  have  power  to 
say  it  shall  be  used  for  this,  and  shall  not  be  used  for 
that.  . ' 

' 3324.  Supposing  there  is  a scheme  in  the  air  which 
'involve^  considerable  expenditure,  when  does  the  Board 
first  hear  of  it  ? — Anything  important  we  generally 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  twice ; it  is  put  on 
the  agenda,  and,  if  generally  approved,  it  may.  go 
through  then,  but  if  any  discussion  arises  about  it, 
any  doubt  as  to  either  the  scheme  itself  or  details,  in 
every  case  it  has  been  adjourned  to  another  meeting. 

3325.  .Would  the  Board  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  general  advisability  of  the  scheme  be- 
fore it  deals  specifically  with  the  question  of  finance  ; 
does  the  question  arise  whether  a particular  scheme 
is  desirable  and  worth  spending  money  on  before  you 
get  to  the  actual  question  of  money? — Oh,  yes  ; that 
constantly  occurs ; a scheme  is  put  down  before  us 
and  a certain  sum  of  money  mentioned,  and  if  the 
scheme  is  approved  the  money  is  discussed. 

. 3326.  Then  you  get  more  or  less  a specific  estimate  ? 

— Yes  ; and  if  it  is  a scheme  that  is  approved,  and  the 
head  of  the  branch  tells  us  it  cannot  be  done  for  less 
than  so  and  so,  we  give  it  to  him,  but  if  it  is  a 
question  of  giving  a certain  sum  of  money  fpr.  some- 
thing, we  often  cut  it  down  considerably. 

3327.  Are  the  accounts  submitted -to  you  afterwards? 

—Yes,  and'also  a statement  of  what  is  being" done  and 
has  been  done'.  Professor  Campbell  a(;  every 
meeting  of  the  Board  makes  a full  statement  of  what 
his  branch  has  been  doing,  and  answers  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  him. 

3328.  Mr.  Micks  has  just  put  this  into  my  hand— 

Vol.  2 of  the  minutes,  page  261,  account^  of  expendi- 
ture from  1st  November  to  31st  December,  .inclusive; 
is  that  typical  ? — That  is  strictly  typical  ; we  get  a 
statement  of  - that  sort  frequently,  but  there  was.  a 
very  much  fuller  statement  of  accounts,  more  details ; 

I forget  the  meeting. 

3329.  {Mr.  Micks).- rWas  it  on  one  occasion?— It 
was  on  one  occasion,,  but  it  was,  carried  forward ; we 
had  three  meeting's  oveT  the  sum ; it  was  laid  before 
us  and  then. put  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  the 
consideration  'of  the  next,  and  it  .was;  further  ad- 
journed to  the  third,  so  we  had' these  statements  and 
Estimates  before  iis  for  a" long  time. 

3330.  Was  it  published  in  the, estimates ? — Yes...  , ‘ 

' 3>33'1.  '{Mr:  Brown):— This  is  a statement  ‘of  expendi- 
ture actually  incurred? — In'  the  cne  I mean  there  were 
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•Time  Jj^ia06.  accounts  of  what  actually  had  been  spent,  and  an 
Mr.  H.  de  estimate  of  what  was  wanted.  I forget  exactly  the 

Kelleuberg  6hape  of  the  thing,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  a very  full 

Montgomery,  statement. 

u.  3332.  (Chairman). — What  I wanted  to  get  at  was 

this — you  have,  first  of  all,  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
expenditure,  and  then  when  the  expenditure  has  been 
incurred;  you  have  an  account  somewhat  in  that 
form  ? 


oooo.  (Mr.  jjrown). — On  page  213  1 think  there  is 
a sort  of  balance  sheet  ? — Yes ; that  was  it ; you  see 
there  is  a lot  of  information  there,  two  or  three  pages 
of  it. 

_ 3334.  (Chairman) . — As  regards  the  power  of  initia- 
tive which  the  Board  has ; strictly  speaking  its  powers 
•are  limited  by  the  statute,  are  they  not,  to  advising 
the  Department  on  matters  which  the  Department 
submits  to  the  Board.  Supposing  a member  of  the 
Board  desires  to  bring  on  a particular  scheme  or  pro- 
posal before  the  Department,  would  he  have  power  to 
do  so  ? — Certainly  ; I never  heard  any  suggestion  that 


(Witness). — I think  the  persons  who  are  restxiTmM.. 
should  be  held  responsible  as  they  are  now  and  T 
think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  and  verv  m,~Lr 
fortable  for  the  Board  if  they  were  supposed  to  h°m' 
anything  to  do  with  appointments.  Even  if  u „ 
only  a veto,  the  veto  might  be  made  to  work  in 
other  direction,  and  I know  when  I was  first  a m ne' 
ber  of  the  Board  ^before  the  thing  was  understood1! 
was  bombarded  with  applications  from  all  sorts’ of 
friends,  political  and  otherwise,  to  get  them  appoint 
ments,  and  it  was  a great  comfort  to  me  and  I 
really  think  it  is  to  every  member  of  the  Board  to  b 
able  to  say,  “ We  have  really  nothing  whatever  to 
•with  +.hp  !innointmpnt.i!.'’  ^ 


do  so  ? — Certainly  ; I never  heard  any  suggestion  that 
any  of  us  could  not  bring  forward  any  point  we  liked. 
I think  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  emphasize  that  too 
much,  because  these  are  technical  matters  that  require 
a great  deal  of  thought,  and  I think  that  the  practice 
generally  adopted  and  suggested  by  the  constitution  is 
a right  practice.  Those  who  are  paid  to  think  out 
these  things  should  have  the  initiative  as  a rule ; but 
if  there  is  anything  on  which  there  is  a strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  or  of  an  individual  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  prevent  it  coming  forward,  and,  in 
an  extreme  case,  if  we  had  a Vice-President  that  we 
thought  was  not  working  on  the  right  lines,  we  could 
stop  the  money,  and  could  insist  on  his  working  on 
our  lines ; but  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  emphasize 
•that,  because  pressure  would  be  put  upon  us  to  bring 
forward  all  sorts  of  matters  that  would  not  have  been 
so  well  considered  as  matters  brought  before  us  by  the 
heads  of  the  Department  under  the  present  system. 

3335.  Therefore  you  don’t  desire  any  alteration  of 
the  statutory  provision  in  this  respect  ?— No ; I think 
it  works  as  well  as  a thing  of  that  sort  could  work,  and 
it  would  be  a great  pity  to  risk  that  by  any  change 
at  -all. 

"3336.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
officials  and  otherwise,  have  any  questions  arisen 
as  to  that? — No;  there  have  been  the  usual 
questions  occasionally  as  to  why  a Scotchman  was 
appointed  instead  of  an  Irishman,  and  so  on.  There 
is  a .public  feeling  about  that,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  it  does  not  go  much  further;  the  people 
feel  bound  to  make  these  patriotic  protests  occasion- 
ally, but  when  the  reasons  are  explained  to  them  there 
is  no  more  trouble  about  it.  I may  mention,  perhaps, 
that  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  there  was  this  point 
raised.  I think  it  was  raised  in  this  way,  that  a 
certain  appointment  should  be  postponed  for  a year 
until  there  was  an  Irishman  ready  for  it,  and  I put 
the  other  side  in  a most  uncompromising  way  that 
we  would  take  teachers  from  China  or  Peru  or  any- 
where, if  they  were  the  best  to  be  got ; it  was  put  to 
the  vote,  and  I think  the  gentleman  who  insisted  on 
riie  appointment  being  postponed  found  no  seconder. 
™al°rlty  .°*  the  Council  went  for  commonsense. 

3337.  The  view  has  been  put  before  us  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Board  should  have  some  power  of 
yeto  upon  the  appointments  ?— I was  struck,  in  talking 
over  the  matter  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  with  what 
was  said  with  regard  to  the  possibilities  under  another 
sort  of  Vice-President,  but  thinking  the  matter  over 
-■'l  -do  not  see  how  the  thing  would  be  managed.  I think 
if  the  patronage  was  wrongly  used,  whoever 
used  it  would  have  in  Parliament,  and  other 
places,  a bad  time.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  best  men  to  accept  these  appoint- 
ments sometimes,  and  if  the  Vice-President,  or  who- 
ever has  the  .appointment  in  his  hands,  had  to  tell 
whoever  he  was  trying  to  persuade  to  take  the  ap- 
pointment that  he  took  it  subject  to  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a Board  here,  it  might  very  likely  turn  the 
scale  against  getting  a good  man,  and  on  the  whole 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  is  best 


oS’ptS-kT  We  the  gre,t 

3339.  (Mr.  ] fry  den). — Not  in  that  respect  ?— Not  in 
that  respect,  but  indirectly. 

334°.  ■ The  Board  does  not  supply  that  fund. 

™i  \ bUmJt  ^PP1^  o^er  monies. 

3341.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  could  stop  the  work  he 


h^e  the  sam«  check  which  has 
been  found  effective  in  the  course  of  history. 


3342.  (Chairma  n) . — Then,  that  finishes,  I think 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  constitution 
and  working  of  the  Board  ?— With  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  Vice-President,  I don’t  know 
that  I can  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  about, 
that,  but  perhaps  as  other  witnesses  mentioned  the- 
matter  I had  better  say  what  I think.  I think  my  col- 
leagues, those  who  have  been  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
the  Board,  have  all  agreed  that  for  practical  purposes- 
they  have  had  great  satisfaction  under  Sir  Horace- 
Plunkett’s  presidency,  and  it  is  merely  a matter  of 
theory  whether  his  position  should  be  changed  in  any 
way.  I myself  have  by  no  means  always  agreed  with 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  in  fact  I have  sometimes- 
strained  his  patience  to  a considerable  extent  by 
differing  from  him  strongly,  but  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  find  s 
worse  man  than  to  find  a better,  and  I hope  some; 
means  will  be  arranged  for  regularising  his  position. 
I don’t  quite  follow  the  tendency  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross’s  evidence  with  regard  to  his  constitutional 
position  as  not  being  responsible  to  the  Irish 
Government — that  I don’t  understand  myself,  and  I 
don’t’  think  we  in  the  North  have  any  feeling  about 
it.  The  Chief  Secretary  under  the  Act  is  supposed 
to  be  the  President  of  the  Board,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  whether  the  Vice-President  is 
directly  and  solely  responsible  to  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  the  Government,  or  to  somebody  else,  I don't 
think  we  care,  but  if  it  would  tend  to  give  any  section 
of  the  .people  in  this  country  more  confidence  in  the 
institution,  that  there  should  be  some  special  ar- 
rangement of  the  sort,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  carry  it  out.  But  I don’t  myself  quite  follow  the 
distinction ; I don’t  think  that  now  with  these 
Boards  and  this  Council  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  Vice-President  having 
a seat  in  Parliament ; in  fact  I think  he  is  a great 
deal  better  without  it,  because  he  has  plenty  to 
do  over  here  wthout  spending  his  time  running  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  therefore  if  something  like 
the  present  provisional  arrangement  could  be 
regularised  it  would  be  on  the  whole  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

3343.  The  Bishop  of  Ross’s  strong  objection,  yester- 
day, as  I understood,  was  to  bring  this  Department 
under  the  control  in  any  way  of  what  is  called  the 
Castle ; that  you  say  you  don't  attach  so  very  much  im- 
portance to? — No,  we  are  very  practical  people  int 
the  North,  and  have  no  sentiments  about  these  things- 
If  the  thing  is  well  administered,  and  we  get  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  we  look  for  out  of  it,  these 
points  don’t  concern  us.  If  there  is  any  point  that 
won’t  practically  change  the  position  of  the  Vice- 
President  very  much  which  would  please  people  in- 
other  parts  of  the  country  ; for  my  part  I see  ne 
objection  to  it. 

3344.  I did  not  understand  the  Bishop  of  Ross  as1 
objecting  to  the  present  state  of  things,  but  rather 
as  deprecating  a change  ? — The  present  state  of  things 
is  purely  provisional,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  simple 
course  should  be  taken  of  making  the  Vice-President 
a Civil  Servant  like  the  Vice-President  of  the  L ocal 
Government  Board,  or  some  other  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  I don’t  quite  follow.  Only  hav- 
ing seen  a newspaper  report  I don’t  quite  follow  what 
he  means,  but  I think  it  is  really  a matter  of  in- 
difference as  long  as  the  Vice-President  has  a fair 
amount  of  independence. 

3345.  I see  on  page  222,  vol.  2,  of  the  Agricultural 
Board’s  minutes,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  proposed  a 
resolution  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  0’Neill--botlr 
of  whom  gave  evidence  before  us  yesterday— embody- 
ing what  I suppose  was  the  view  expressed  here  yes- 
terday, and  the  resolution  was  adopted,  “ Mr.  Mont 
gomery  dissenting  ” ? — Yes,  I had  forgotten  that  inci- 
dent ; that  was  on  the  ground  that  I put  just  now. 
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that  those  I represent  here  really  do  not  care  about 
these  points  at  all,  but  only  about  good  admimstra- 

3346.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  programme  of  agri- 
cultural education  generally,  what  do  you  say  about 
that? — That  appears  to  me,  as  embodied  in  "the 
pamphlet  issued  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  three  or 
four  years  ago — I suppose  you  have  had  that  before 
you — that  appears  to  be  a most  excellent  scheme,  and 
i-t  is  in  complete  accord  with  Continental  experience, 
that  is  to  say,  that  before  any  form  of  colleges  or 
schools  is  founded,  the  way  must  be  paved  by  itinerant 
instructors  for  some  years.  I happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  what  has  taken  place  on  the  Continent  in 
that  way.  My  paternal  grandfather,  Fellenberg,  was 
a great  agricultural  reformer  in  his  day — .at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  About  1842,  he  started 
an  agricultural  school  near  Herne ; he  had  been  work- 
ing at  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years ; he  had  things  of 
the  sort  which  went  along  in  a small  way  ; they  did  a 
good  deal  of  good,  but  the  new  school  was  not  largely 
frequented  by  the  class  that  it  was  required  for,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  dropped  altogether,  it  was  so 
badly  frequented.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the 
Bernese  Government  took  up  the  Prussian  system  of 
sending  round  itinerant  instructors,  and  after  they 
had  been  working  for  eight  or  ten  years  the  school 
was  opened  again,  and  the  influx  of  the  pupils  for 
this  school  was  so  large  that  they  had  to  build  ,an 
enormous  annex,  and  it  has  now  become  a tremendous 
institution,  solely,  apparently,  in  consequence  of  this 
system  having  been  adopted.  I happened  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  that  pamphlet,  just 
after  it  appeared,  to  Dr.  Thiele,  the  permanent  head 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  He  said  he 
would  read  it  carefully,  and  asked  me  to  come  and 
see  him  after  a couple  of  days.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  thought  it  was  most  admirable,  and  the  whole 
scheme  laid  down  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  they  had  had  in  Prussia  Before  you 
can  persuade  the  farmers  to  send  their  sons  to  any 
school  or  college  for  the  purpose  of  farming  their  own 
farms  better  (they  would  send  -them  to  a farm  or 
college  to  make  them  land  stewards,  or  get  them 
positions  abroad  somewhere),  but  before  they  can 
realise  the  fact  that  there  is  anything  to  be  learned 
in  any  agricultural  school  that  would  5e  useful  for 
their  own  purposes,  you  have  to  teach  them  that  there 
is  something  to  learn  that  they  don’t  know  better,  and 
in  most  cases  it  takes  several  years.  In  our  cases  the 
actual  lectures  will  only  be  useful  for  one  or  two  years. 
But  then  you  must  have  the  man  with  the  example 
plots  going  about,  and  talking  to  these  people,  until  it 
gradually  dawns  upon  them  that  their  sons  may 
possibly  be  better  farmers  than  they  are,  but  it  takes 
a long  time,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  a characteristic 
of  the  Irish  .people  alone,  because  as  faT  as  I can 
make  out,  the  small  farmer  is  the  same  all  over 
the  world.  We  hear  a good  deal  of  nonsense  about 
the  Irish  people  being  this,  that  and  the  other,  but 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Irish  farmer  and 
other  farmers.  I have  had  experience  talking  to 
Germans  about  the  co-operative  movement.  I have 
repeated  the  current  talk,  " Ah,  but  our  people  are 
st>  and  so,  and  therefore  this  would  not  do  in  Ire- 
land.” They  have  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  “ Our 
people  are  just  the  same  ; there  is  no  difference.” 

3347.  There  is  this  to  be  said  about  the  growth  of 
the  Swiss  system,  that  there  you  have  a very  advanced 
primary  education  to  commence  with? — The  primary 
education  is  better,  and,  therefore,  you  would  con- 
clude that  it  would  take  longer  here  to  prepare 
farmers  for  these  schools  than  there,  but  in  Prussia, 
where  the  primary  instruction  is  probably  the  best  in 
the  world,  Dr.  Thiele  told  me  it  took  eight  years  for 
the  itinerant  instructors  to  work  before  the  schools 
were  opened.  After  buzzing  about,  these  instructors 
settle  down  and  open  classes,  as  we  have  done  in 
Tyrone,  and  then,  after  these  have  worked  for  some 
time,  the  time  arrived  for  opening  a permanent  school 
with  a certainty  that  it  would  be  made  use  of. 

3348.  Do  you  see  any  great  progress  made  in  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland  through  the  work  of  the  Department? — 
Undoubtedly. . We  have  had  classes  in  several  centres 
m Tyrone,  which  have  been  very  well  attended  by  bona- 
fide  young  farmers,  who  were  going  to  farm  at  home. 
There  may  have  been  some  with  other  objects,  but 
these  formed  a substantial  part  of  these  classes,  and 
worked  satisfactorily  ; and  our  Secretary— whom  I hope 
you  will  examine  for  the  details  of  the  matter,  because 
ho  is  so  efficient  that  my  task  as  Chairman  is  made 
very  easy — he  has  formed  what,  before  this  system  was 


introduced,  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  He  June  8,  1906. 
has  formed,,  out  of  those  who  attended  these  classes,  an 
Agricultural  Association  at  Omagh  ; and  these  young  vae 
men  who  were  at  these  classes  have  joined  the  associa-  Montgomery 
tion,  and  come  in  on  certain  days,  ancl  have  debates  DL_  ° '' 

on  agricultural  subjects  and  points.  I think  I sent 
you  copies  of  the  two  last  reports,  and  you  will  see 
there  that  the  committee — which  is  a very  representa- 
tive committee  of  County  Councillors  and  others — really 
consider  the  system  is  doing  substantial  good ; and 
everybody ' says  that  the  quality  of  the  cattle,  poultry, 
and  everything  we  have  taken  in  hand,  is  most  decidedly 
improved. 

3349.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Are  there  any  regulations  made 
by  the  Department  for  the  control  of  this  Association  ? 

— The  Association,  so  far,  is  purely  voluntary;  but  I . 
think  the  Department  very  likely,  when  it  sees  it  is 
doing  good  work,  may  give  it  help  in  some  way.  I 
don’t  think  it  has  given  any  so  far. 

3350.  (Chairman). — It  is  of  spontaneous  growth? — I 
think  it  is  chiefly  the  creation  of  our  Secretary  ; but 
at  the  same  time  he  has  something  to  work  upon. 

3351.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  association  confined  to 
those  who  have  passed  through  your  school  of  instruc- 
tion?— That  I cannot  tell  you.  You  will  get  that  from 
Mr.  Dallinger  by  and  by. 

3352.  (Chairman). — As  to  the  question  of  funds:  you 
say  the  funds  are  not  more  than  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education? — That  was 
more  with  a view  to  the  actual  funds  that  we  had 
before  us  at  the  Board  of  Apiculture.  What  happened 
in  Tyrone  was  this.  The  Tyrone  people  at  first, 
when  they  heard  that  this  money  was  available,  were 
very  anxious  for  the  benefit  of  the  people — I think  not 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  students — were  very 
anxious  to  see  a fine  agricultural  college  established 
there  ; and  there  was  a question,  of  course,  whether 
they  would  strike  a rate,  fall  in  with  the  scheme,  and 
tax  the  ratepayers  for  the  scheme  at  all ; and  at  first 
they  said  they  would  raise  a rate  if  they  would  get  a 
college  for  it.  I persuaded  them  that  the  only  way 
they  could  do  that  would  be  to  adopt  the  scheme  as  laid 
down  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  carry  it  out,  and 
when  the  proper  time  came  they  would  get  a college. 

The  proper  time  they  think  has  now  come  ; and  whether 
it  has  actually  come  this  minute,  or  is  going  to 
come  next  year  or  the  year  after,  it  has  either  come,  or 
is  coming  ; and,  of  course,  the  money  will  be  wanted 
for  that.  There  was  a great  doubt  on  many  people’s; 
minds  whether  smaller  and  more  modest  schools,  and', 
more  of  them,  would  not  he  better  than  one  very  finely 
equipped  college  for  a county.  And  there  is  a great 
deal  in  what  the  Bishop  of  Ross  told  you  yesterday 
about  that.  But  there  is  this  difficulty — that  you  want 
the  best  teachers  you  can  get  for  these  pupils.  You 
cannot  multiply  the  first-class-  teachers  in  what  you 
may  call  second-class  schools.  The  second-class  schools 
would  be  the  best  as  regards  mode  of  living  and  sur- 
roundings, but  there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  for  these  schools  ; and,  therefore, 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ; and 
whether  you  have  a number  of  small  schools  or  one 
big  school,  you  want  money  for  it ; and  the  building 
and  equipment,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  takes  a 
lot  of  money;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  other- 
districts  in  the  same  position  as  ours  get  what  they 
expect,  and  have  a right  to  get,  under  this  head,  it; 
will  absorb  most  of  the  accumulations  ; and,  therefore, 
it  is  most  undesirable  they  should  be  tapped  for  any- 
thing else  ; especially  as  I think  some  little  nest-egg 
must  .be  left  for  the  financing  of  the  first  years  of  ag- 
ricultural credit. 

3353.  One  danger  of  these  larger  colleges  is,  that 
the  higher  level  you  put  them  at  the  more  danger  there 
is  that  you  are  training  people  for  going  elsewhere? — 

Exactly.  I am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
should  be  altogether  in  favour  of  a smaller  model  school 
for  a county,  or  two  for  a county,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a supply  of  good  teachers  : for  if  the  teachers 
are  not  good  the  whole  thing  is  useless. 

3354.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  level  which  is  at- 
tained by  the  present  itinerant  instructors — do  you 
think  they  are  efficient  as  teachers? — They  vary  very 
much.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  right  sort  of  men. 

If  you  get  a man  too  highly  educated  the  farmers  say, 

“ He  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  farming  ; he  never 
stood  behind  a plough.”  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  get  a man  who  has  stood  behind  a plough  he  some- 
times has  not  the  readiness  to  talk  that  is  required. 

3355.  And  there  may  be  many  people,  with  good 
knowledge  themselves,  who  have  not  the  gift  of 
imparting  it?— I think,  considering  the  difficulty,  the 
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supply  is  improving.  They  are  being  trained  at  the 
College  of  Science  and  at  Glasnevin,  and  so  forth.  Tip 
to  this  I think  the  supply  has  been  rather  short,  and 
some  of  them  have  b.een,  perhaps,  in  one  or  other 
not  quite  efficient.  Some  have  been  very 
efficient ; but  I think  they  are  improving  every  year. 
One  thing  I think  is  wanted  immediately  in  Tyrone, 
.even  if  the  school  or  college  is  not  built,  and.  that  is 
some  one  or  more  stations — if  possible,  a central  station 
' "where  experiments  can  be  carried  out  under  more 
Constant  supervision  of  the  agricultural  instructor  than 
is  possible  in  these  plots  which  he  can  only  visit  once 
•a  month,  and,  meanwhile,  does  not  know  exactly  what 
is  happening  there.  In  Tyrone,  we  have  an  itinerant 
instructor,  and  also  another  instructor,  who  has  been 


you  .divide  it  up  among  smaller  farmers  Modify 


won’t  get  it  back  again,  mere  is  a great 
™te  laid  which,  if  this  tiling  is  not  mcourS  S 
once,  might  not  be  available  again.  8 0 at 

3363.  (Mr.  Micks).  Do  yon  mean  plantij, 
large  scale  t— Both ; on  a large  scale  and  on  . ...  I 


3364.  (Mr.  Ojii  at)  - A large  scalt  and  small  plant., 
tions  ?— What,  tit  Canada,  would  he  called 


plantations,  but  here  I think  it  is  always 
couraging^the  planting^  ton  or  twenty  acres. 


taking  the  classes,  and  if  an  arrangement  could  be  struction  and  help  to  any  body  of  perMMUor*'in^n'jln; 
made  for  a central  station,  under  the  control  of  the  persons  who  are  willing  to  undertake  nlantincr  ? 
man  who  has  been  talriuff  tbB  clascoi  U T i ......  • ,‘  , unS  • that, 


3365.  (Chairman). — If  I understand'  aright 
view  is  that  it  would  be  a very  important  function*!! 
the  Department  to  provide  efficient  assistance  and  i! 


~ ---  “ “Iiuer  me  control  oi  tne  persons  wuo  are  willing  to  undertake  planting  f—'roTr 

man  who  has  been  taking  the  classes,  he  could  watch  I think,  is  an  immediate  need,  and  if  that  aa’ 

them  nnncfuTrtlyr  Trrl.il q vV. ..  : j hi 1 e r.1. . . . u « as  til  Ollce 


them  constantly  while  the  itinerant  instructor  is  going 
to  the  outside  plots. 

3356.  Do  you  think  much  difficulty  arises  from  dis- 
tance;  would  people  come  a distance  to  institutions 
■of  that  kind?— Well,  of  course,  there  is  a difficulty,  and 
you  will  have  to  have  outlying  plots  too,  But  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  advantage  to  have,  even  in  a big 
county  like  Tyrone,  where  the  distances  are  very  awk- 
ward,  it  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  have  one 
c™™'  place  where  experiments  could  be  carried  out. 

3357.  Something  intermediate  between  the  agricul- 
tural station  and  the  big  College  ?— Yes ; or  if  a site 
could  be  secured  now  for  one  of  these  agricultural  sta- 
tions, and  that  could  be  built  on  later. 

3368;  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  the  Loughrey  estate 
serve  your  purpose? — No;  that  is  for  a dairy  school, 
""  one  corner  of  the  county  too. 


done,  then,  if  these  arrangements  that  I have  su* 
carried  out,  of  course,  it  would  render  the 


be  now. 

•ou  introduced  planting 


branch  twice  as  useful  as  it 

3366.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Haw 

p?,aS7i*w.SCi,,“M  ,w  “>  b“Tl 

3367.  Some  thousands  of  acres?— No;  I have  nnt 
got  ^nythmg  like  tluil,  but  I would  plant  soyili 


hundreds  of  acres. 
3368.  With  a 


3368.  With  a view  to  wood  industries,  arising  from 
the  plantmg  further  on?-I  was  looking  ft  my 


neighbourhood  the  other  day,  and  I consider, 


and  i 


3359.  (Chairman). — What  do  you  say  about 
forestry  ?— I have  already  stated  that  I think  our 
funds  would  only  just  do  what  we  are  responsible  for 
m these  county  schemes,  and  so  forth,  and  therefore  if 
forestry  is  to  be  worked  properly  we  shall  want  more 
money. 

3360.  What  I am  anxious  to  get  is  your  view  about 

the  importance  of  forestry  ?— In  order  that  forestry 
may  be  worked  properly  there  must  be  some  substan- 
tially-sized forest  planted  somewhere  ; that  is  a very 
expensive  thing,  and  I think  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Department.  But  the  Department  might  very  well 
supply  the  teaching  and  the  control,  and  there  is,  at 
the  present  time,  a very  fine  opportunity  to  get  a lot 
of  smaller  woods-  planted,  if  an  expert,  an  advisor, 
was  at  hand,  because  there  is  a quantity  of  land 
■through  the  country,  steep  hills  and  scrubs,  both  on  the 
farms  of  farmers  who  have  bought  out  their  farms 
•and  on  the  residue  of  the  properties  of  landlords  in 
their  own  hands,  which  a very  little  encouragement 
would  induce  them  to  plant;. and  I think,  probably,  a 
forestry  branch  of  the  Department  would  be  the  most 
■effective  possible  machinery  for  doing  this.  The 
money  would  have  to  be  advanced,  I suppose,  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  You  can  get  money  to  plant  from 
the  Board  of  Works,  but  there  is  a technical  difficulty— 
wherever  the  owner  is  a limited  owner,  he  can  only 
borrow  under  the  Lands  Improvement  Act,  and  under 
that  Act  you  can  only  borrow  for  planting  for  shelter 
and  the  Treasury  has  taken  a very  strict  view  lately 
•of  what  shelter  ” means.  This  could  easily  fee  cor- 
rected by  a short  clause  in  the  Public  Works  Loan 
-mu  any  year,  to  assimilate  the  words  to  the 
^ordf,  th«  Land  Act  of  1881,  as  amended 

by  the  Tramways  Act,  1883.  There  is  a wish 
to  plant  now,  and  a great  ignorance  of  what 

h°7  JZ  pl.antV  a?d  where  to  plant, 
which  if  not  taken  in  hand  now,  will  lead  to 
* reaction.  People  will  say,  “ The  trees  won’t  grow  ” 


while  I am  prepared  to  plant  two  or  three,  hundrd 
•acres,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  possession  of  high- 
lying  valleys  that  would  grow  larch  for  a Governmint 
Department.  I could  get  about  1,000  acres  altogether 
and  there  are  a number  of  more  or  less  derelict 
demesnes  that  would  afford  200  or  300  acres  each  for 
planting ; that  would,  be  sufficient  in  order  to  be 
managed  by  one  man.  In  consequence  of  .a  communi- 
cation I got  from  the  Forestry  Society,  I was  looking 
around  to  see  what  could  be  clone,  and  'it 


around  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  if  in  addition 
to  My  few  hundred  acres  there  was  a Government 
f0*®s*L  there  I think  it  would  advance  industries. 

3369.  (Mr.  Brown).— You  are  aware  that  under 
the  Land  Act  there  is  power  to  advance  money  to  Coun- 
cUs  as  trustees,  to  purchase  waste  land  for  reafforest- 
ing !— I think  there  is  such  a clause,  but  I don’t  think 
tney  have  the  money  to  spend. 

; 3370.  No;  but  to  purchase  land,  and  as  estates 
change  hands  there,  are  quantities  of  waste  land  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  ? — Yes. 

• 3371.  Do  you  think  the  County  Councils  would  be 
willing  to  act  as  trustees?— I am  afraid  not.  . I know 
my  County  Council  would  not  put  money  into  a thing 

* not  give  a return  for  many  years. 

3372.  They  would  only  have  to  pav  31-  per  cent.  ?— 
Gur  ratepayers  don’t  like  to  get  1 per  cent,  on  any- 
thing we  are  not  quite  sure  about. 

■t  iu  ’ ^°,u,  don!  think  the  Council  would  be  willing 
it  they  could  acquire  these  wraste  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  reafforesting  at  3*  per  cent.  ?— There  would  want  to 
be  some  indii cement  held  out.  your  Councils  may.be 
'more  patriotic,  and  less  economic  than  ours. 

T,he  ,only,  thing  is  to  get  them  to  look  far 

ough  ahead ; the  growth  of  forests  is  slow,  and 
Councils  are  not  like  an  individual ; their  life  i?  per- 
petual; if  they  looked  far  enough  ahead,  they  would 
get  a good  return  ? — I would  be  very  sorry  to  .lay.  it 
Uown  too  strongly  that  Councils  would  not . do  it, 
luere  is  such  a remarkable  ’ feeling  growing  up  . in 
tavout  of  planting  nowadays  that  it  is  quite  possible 
catph  on  to  County  Councils,  but  up  to  this  the 
only  Council  I know  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  on 
it  with  approval. 


way  and  in' wrong  places,  therefore  ! 'think  it‘is  hHilv 
desirable  that  an  expert  adviser  should  be  sent  “out 


by  the  Department,  with  a view  of  advising  anyone 

who  seriously  means  to  plant,  and  also,  I think  some  ,,u““'uuurai  instructor  with  us  is  doing  a certain 
rangement  should  be  made  by  which  money  should  ' d!!*  4 l?1  w?r^>  ant*  I think  he  could  do  a good 

advanced  on  specially  low  terms  to  persons  whr>  ™;n  ®al , > t',at  is  to.  say  he  could  advise  the  small 


• Lon  t you  think  that  either  the  agricultural 

instructor  or  the  horticultural  instructor,  if  he  re- 
ceived a course  of  forestry  instruction,  would  answer 
tne  purpose  you  have  just  been  speaking  about?— The 
horticultural  instructor  with  us  is  doins  a certain 


danced  on  specially  low  terms  to  persons  who  will  -nomrU  v 5 that,ls  *°-  say  Ile  could  advise  the  s 
to  plant  under  inspection,  under  the  direction  nf  ,_i°TaTe  Planting  a few  acres  on  a farm  and- so 


agree  to  plant  under  inspection,  under  thedirectionof 
“P®?:  and -submit  -to  inspection,  and  comply 
with  the  directions  subsequently.  F * 

3361.  Alb  this  implies  looking  a considerable  dis- 
tance ahead  ?— Plantmg  trees  always  nieans  looking 
a considerable  distance  ahead.  ■ g 


3362.  Do  you  put  this  among  the,  immediate  r* 
quirements  of, Ireland,  or  would  you.  prefer  to  s£ 
money  spent  m other  ways  for  the  promotion  of 
forestry  ?— It  is  a pity  to  lose  this  opportunity  when 
there  is  a lot  of  land  that  otherwise  might  be  divided 


i A,  -------  a icw  acres  on  a iarui  rum- -w 

torth,  but  I think  that  where  a man  is  prepared  t<? 

•iv  nl  upwards  of  100  acres  you  would  want. a man 
with  rather  more  experience. 

' Th?n  would  not  a practical  expert-  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  itself  answer  that  purpose? 
-r-xes,  that  is  my  idea.  . .,  • 

. 5577 ' ®“PP°sin2  the  Department  had  an  expert  ill 
forestry  who  would  be  available7  to  go  down  and  advise 
f5  ” Planting  on  a large  scale,  and  that'  the  horticul- 
tural instructors  also  reebiydd  .some,  special  .traiitfnl 
in  forestry,  would  not  that  practically  answer  all 
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purposes  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  at  first, 
and  if  you  found  there  was  more  demand  for  larger 
planting,  than  your  one  expert  could  mind  you  would 
get  a second.  The  horticultural  instructor’s  business 
is  to  teach  people  to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  it  is  a cog- 
nate duty  to  plant  forest  trees. 

3378.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know  of  any  area  of 
waste  land  in  Tyrone  that  would  do  for  planting? — 
Not  on  such  a scale  as  is  talked  about.  I don’t  know 
where  you  would  get  a thousand  acres  except  absolutely 
wild  mountain. 

3379.  Could  you  get  even  a thousand  acres  of  wild 
mountain  in  a sheltered  position  ? — I was  looking  at  a 
place  the  other  day  where  I think  something  like  a 
thousand  acres  could  be  got,  but  then  it  is  not  all 
sheltered.  Some  of  it  would  be  wild  mountain,  but 
probably  wild  mountain  would  have  turbary  on  it  that 
might  be  worked  at  a profit  while  the  trees  were  grow- 
ing in  the  valley. 

3380.  Sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds? — Fairly 

3381.  Is  that  land  you  have  in  your  mind  subject  to 
any  commonage  grazing  rights? — There  is  part  of  it 
that  is  in  hands  and  part  of  it  I am  afraid  is  com- 
monage. The  grazing  rights  are  the  great  obstacle  that 
prevents  you  getting  the  thousand  acres  you  want 
almost  everywhere,  but  these  rights  are  not  of  the 
intrinsic  value  they  were  some  years  ago. 

3382.  In  the  Ckmnty  Tyrone,  as  far  as  you  know  it, 
there  is  only  this  one  place  you  can  think  of  where  you 
could  get  land  on  a large  scale,  and  even  that  is  to  a 
certain  extent  subject  to  grazing  right? — Tyrone  is  a 
large  county,  and  I don’t  know  what  there  is  up  in  the 
north  ; there  is  wild  land  there  towards  Plumbridge', 
but  I don’t  know  that  country.  There  is  a place  that 
I have  heard  about,  but  I had  better  not  mention  it, 
that  might  be  got  hold  of. 

3383.  You  know  the  West  of  Ireland  a good  deal ; 
do  you  know  of  many  places  where  you  could  get  any 
considerable  quantity  of  land  free  of  commonage  ox- 
grazing  rights  or  turbary  rights?— I am  afraid  not 
from  what  I hear  ; I don’t  pretend  to  know  that 
country  well. 

3384.  Do  j-ou  think  if  planting  on  a large  scale  were 
decided  on  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  some  legal 
powers  like  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  put  into  operation, 
or  would  you  recommend  any  such  interference?—! 
would  not  recommend  any  such  interference  until  I had 
tried  what  could  be  done  otherwise,  because  after  all, 
though  it  is  said  that  it  does  not  pay  to  plant  under 
1,000  acres,  still  if  you  get  1,000  acres  scattered  over  a 
district  in  100  or  200  acre  plots  I think  you  could  do 
a great  deal  of  good,  and  I don’t  like  to  talk  about 
compulsory  powers  until  you  see  what  you  can  do  with- 
out them. 

3385.  (Mr.  Ogilric). — What  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  that  you  think  forestry  or  some  portion  of  it  is 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Department  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  section  30  uses  the  expression  “ purposes  of  agri- 
culture,” and  defines  it  as  including  among  many 
other  purposes  “ foxestry.”  I did  not  quite  understand 
what  you  meant  by  outside  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment ? — I think  I was  probably  referring  rather  to  the 
funds  than  to  the  law.  I don’t  think  the  Department 
is  likely  in  the  immediate  future  to  get  sufficient  funds 
to  start  planting  on  its  own  hook. 

3385.  (Chairman). — They  are  doing  it  to  some  ex- 
tent at  Avondale,  are  they  not? — That  is  educational. 
Of  course  I think  that  probably  it  might  be  the  very 
best  thing,  if  in  order  not  to  have  a multiplicity  of 
departments,  the  Department  were  furnished  with 
sufficient  funds  to  plant,  and  to  form  a real  forestry 
branch,  and  I am  not  to  be  taken  as  saying  that  it  is 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Department  in  that  sense,  but 
looking  at  the  immediate  future  I think  that  with  the 
funds  the  Department  has  and  is  likely  to  get,  the 
teaching  -is  about  as  much  as  they  can  look  to  in  the 
immediate  future. 

3387.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — It  is  not  beyond  their  author- 
ity but  beyond  their  present  possibilities  ? — That  is  all 
I should  say.  _ I have  expressed  myself  badly. 

3388.  (Chairman). — The  next  matter  is  agricultural 
co-operation  and  in  connection  with  that,  agricultural 
credit? — That  naturally  comes  into  the  scope  of  the 
Department,  because  there  are  no  other  Government 
funds  for  financing  agricultural  credit.  What  has 
been  done  in  that  direction  has  been  done  partly  by  an 
independent  society,  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  and  partly  by  giving  small  loans  to  co-opera- 
tive loan  societies.  I know  that  the  small  farmers  will 
not  :be  able  to  hold  their  own  unless  this  co-operative 
movement  extends,  and  is  worked  more,  on  the'  lines 
that  have  succeeded  on  the  Continent  with  such  modi- 


fications as  are  necessary  here.  I don’t  think  I need  June  8.  1006 
take  up  your  time  by  going  into  the  matter,  because  — 
the  Committee  have  received  various  articles  and  notes  Mr-  H- tle 
of  mine,  and  really  I think  they  contain  all  I have  to  felleub0r8 
say.  " Montgomery,; 

3389.  Still  it  is  rather  convenient  to  get  very  shortly  B'L'  • ■" 
on  the  notes  the  views  of  experienced  witnesses  like 

yourself  on  the  subject  ?— The  way  in  which  the  credit 
side  of  the  thing  is  done  abroad  is  this,  that  the  savr 
lngs  of  the  small  farming  class  are  made  available 
m the  same  commune  or  in  the  next  district  where  loans 
are  required.  That  you  can  only  do  by  some  sort  of 
central  bank,  and  what  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  model 
that  has  been  copied  here  chiefly  are  the  original 
rules  of  the  'Rafieisien  Banks,  started  half  a century 
ago,  but  I hold  that  the  position  in  this  country  is 
rather  the  position  of  the  Prussian  Government,  when 
they  wanted  to  introduce  the  system,  which  had  grown 
up  spontaneously  on  the  Rhine,  into  the  eastern 
provinces,,  and  there  they  found  the  thing  would 
not  march  at  all  unless  they  started  with  Government 
money,  -and  the  Prussian  Parliament  some  ten  years- 
ago  voted  half  a million  sterling,  and  ultimately 
two  and  a half  millions  sterling  to  be  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  central  banks  that  would  lend  to  these 
local  banks.  The  result  of  that  has  been  to 
stimulate  the  deposits  until,  although  the  Govern- 
ment contribution  has  steadily  increased,  the 
ratio  of  deposits  to  the  Government  contribution  has 
increased  in  a still  greater  ratio.  It  has  encouraged' 
these  things,  and  they  require  encouragement  more 
here  than  they  did  in  Germany,  for  this  reason,  that 
over  there  they  had  local  savings  banks,  more  or  less- 
Government  institutions,  that  were  authorised  to  lend' 
on  good  security  in  their  own  districts.  The  agrarian 
party  in  Germany  and  Prussia  generally  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  efforts  of  all  Chancellors  qf  the 
Exchequer  to  start  a post  office  savings  bank,  because 
they  say  that  to  take  the  savings  of  the  people  to 
headquarters  depletes  the  local  savings  banks,  which, 
are  available  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  credit.. 

Now  we  have  a well-established  post-office  sav- 
ings bank  which  has  done  excellent  service,  but. 
that  appears  to  me  to  make  it  all  the  more- 
clear  that  to  start  this  thing  in  this  country 
you  must  have  funds.  That  is  a question- 
which,  I think,  must  be  worked  out  very  carefully  by 
the  Department.  I am  not  prepared  with  a cut  and  • 
dried  scheme,  but  there  must  be  some  scheme  to  do  . 
this,  a better  scheme  than  the  present  scheme  of  just 
advancing  £50  to  this  loan  society,  and  £100  to  the 
other ; it  must  be  organised  in  a better  way,  but  it 
is  so  important  that  until  we  know  that  Parliament 
would  provide  money  for  the  purpose  from  some  other 
source,  I think  we  are  bound  to  earmark  a certain 
amount  of  our  accumulations  for  that  purpose. 

3390.  Then,  unless  Parliament  establishes  some  . 
scheme  of  this  kind,  you  think  it  must  be  done  in 
particular  localities  by  such  means  as  may  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose? — The  thing  has  hitherto 
been  worked,  as  far  as  it  has  been  worked,  by  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  where 
it  was  necessary,  they  have  been  financed  by  the  De- 
partment or  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  There  is 

a considerable  advantage'  in  having  an  independent 
association  at  the  head  of  all  this  co-operative  busi- 
ness, and  at  present  it  is  a question  whether  the-. 
Department  should  subsidise  the  existing  Organisation 
Society,  or  start  something  fresh,  and  that  is  under  - 
discussion.  I would  sooner  not  go  into  the  details; 
of  that  question. 

3391.  Yon  have  called  our  attention  to  it  and  re- 
ferred to  certain  documents  which  -we  have  before  us  ? 

— I sent  Mr.  Gill  some  time  ago  a memorandum  of 
some  tilings  I picked  out  that  had  been  done  abroad. 

I only  have  some  rough  notes  here.  In  spite  of  all 
that  co-operation  had  done,  and  all  the  admirable 
system  of  savings  banks  they  had  in  Denmark 
m 1898  they  voted  £290,000  of  public  money  for  the- 
further  advancement  of  co-operative  credit  banks; 
for  the  agricultural  classes.  In  Hungary  there- 
is  about  £480,000'  sterling  voted  for  the  purpose  of'  • 
co-operative  agricultural  credit.  In  Servia  600,000' 
francs  has  been  voted  for  • the  purpose,  and  in-. 

Roumania,  I have  not  got  the  figures,  but  they  are 
working  there,  and  in  Finland  they  have  lent  £160,000' 

at  5 per  cent.,  and  contributed  £800  to  the  expenses 
of  administration.  I .don’t  know  whether  that  was 
before  or  after  the  suppression  of  the  Constitution 
there,  but  I -have  a note -to  that  effect  out  of  a Ger- 
man statement.  In  Prussia  there  is  two  and  .a 
half  millions  sterling  put  at  the  disposal  of  co-opora- 
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tive  ■credit  institutions,  and  according  to  tlie  last 
statement  I have  seem  there  is  about  £800,000  of  Go- 
vernment money  .actually  lent. 

3392.  How  far  has  the  thing  worked  financially— 
has  there  been  any  breakdown? — Absolutely  none  in 
this  respect ; the  only  breakdown  I ever  heard  of  in 
the  co-operative  movement  in  Germany  was  where 
they  built  some  very  gigantic  corn  stores.  I believe 
the  money  was  lost  in  that,  but  in  these  loan  banks  and 
soforth  there  has  been  no  money  loss  at  all ; the 
mutual  security  is  fixed  on  a basis  that  makes  loss 
impossible. 

3393.  You  believe  it  might  be  worked  on  better 
financial  principles? — Certainly,  and  it.  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  do  it  otherwise ; I don’t  know  what 
some  of  these  countries  may  do,  but  in  Prussia  there 
is  no  money  advanced  except  with  the  most  ample 
cover ; . the  security  is  absolutely  the  same  as  that 
on  which  they  advance  public  money.  There  is  one 
thing  which,  I suppose,  is  outside  your  terms  of 
reference,  but  I should  like  to  mention  it  : for  all 
purposes  of  agricultural  credit  in  Germany  the 
essential  basis  is  considered  to  'be  a proper  system  of 
registration  of  title  to  land,  that  a man  who 
owns  fend  should  have  absolute  freedom  to 
deal  with  it,  and  this  affects  not  only  mort- 
gage credit,  but  the  credit  of  these  little 
banks,  because  if  a man  is  going  to  borrow 
from  a bank  on  personal  credit,  if  he  is  able  to  take 
the  secretary  of  the  loan  society  to  the  nearest  regis- 
tration office  and  show  him  that  he  is  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  farm,  and  the  only  charge  against  him 
is  so  and  so,  he  knows  where  he  is  and  that  man 
may  get  an  advance  with  safety. 

3394.  (Mr.  Brovm).— Is  not  that  practically  the  sys- 
tem now  in  Ireland  ? — Mr.  Justice  Madden, 
when  he  was  Attorney-General,  persuaded  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Goschen,  that  some  system 
of  this  sort  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  Government  instalments,  but  it  is  so  remote  from 
our  land  system  that  the  system  introduced  is  very  im- 
perfect indeed.  Most  of  these  titles  are  not  absolute 
titles.  They  are  registered  subject  to  equities,  which 
very  often  don’t  exist ; but  as  a blot  on  the 
title  there  they  are.  The  whole  thing  is  ex- 
ceedingly elementary.  There  was  an  Act  drafted  by 
Mr.  Justice  Madden  in  1903,  I believe,  and  I pressed 
very  strongly  upon  Mr.  Wyndham  that  he  ought  to  get 
it.  through  in  the  same  session  in  the  wash  of  his  Land 
Bill ; and  he  promised  me  that,  without  fail,  it  should 
go  through  in  1904,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it 
since.  With  great  difficulty  I got  a tabular  form  intro- 
duced into  the  Registration  of  Title  office,  but  I be- 
lieve they  don’t  use  it.  The  registers  I have  seen  in 
the  local  offices  are  merely  a series  of  small  instru- 
ments, put  in  anyhow,  regardless  of  whether  it  !s  a 
purchase  or  a mortgage,  whereas  the  German  system 
is  all  in  columns.  That  is  the  thing  I 'have  made 
out  (paper  handed  in),  and  a modified  form  of  it  has 
been  adopted,  but  it  ;s  only  used  in  certain  cases. 
They  would  not  adopt  it  at  all  until  they  got  hold  of 
the  Dillon  Estate,  and  found  they  could  not  register 
that  properly  at  all  on  the  current  system,  and  then 
they  looked  at  my  forms,  and  said  they  would  use 
them.  In  the  local  registry  in  Tyrone  I have  never 
seen  any  signs  of  a tabular  system. 

3395.  Once  the  equities  are  discharged  it  is  always 
•possible,  by  the  very  certificate  the  man  holds  him- 
self or  by  reference  to  the  registry,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  charges  ?— Of  course  it  is  a technical 
matter,  but  in  Germany  they  look  on  this  as  a matter 
of  the  first  importance,  as  the  basis  of  agricultural 
credit  of  all  sorts,  real  and  personal,  and  they  go  on 
improving  it  and  improving  it.  Then  with  us,  of 
course,  the  land  that  is  registered  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  Office  and  the  Registry  of  Titles  Office,  is  mixed 
-up,  and  the  country  lawyers  don’t  know  which  is  which  ; 
and  the  only  right  way  to  put  people  in  a position  to 
work  up  agricultural  credit  is  to  send  a Commission 
round,  as  they  did  in  Germany,  county  by  county,  and 
register  every  acre  of  land  ; and  it  is  wanted  for  other 
•purposes  as  well  as  for  credit,  because  now  these  people 
are  beginning  to  farm  their  farms  properly,  there 
■are  constant  oases  in  which  a man  wants  to  sell  a bit 
•of  his  farm  and  buy  a bit  of  another  man’s,  and  he 
cannot  do  that  now. 

3396.  (Mr  Micks).— Is  there  any  opposition  to  such 
•a  system  V— There  is  opposition  ; because  nobody  under- 
stands it  except  the  lawyers,  and  some  lawyers  prefer 
the  present  system  for  selfish  reasons,  others  prefer  it 
perfectly  honestly,  because  the  old  system  was  a very 


difficult  system  to  learn  ; and  they  have  learned  ifc 
they  have  plenty  to  do  without  learning  a new  sv! ^ 
and  so  the  only  people  who  understand  it  av/™!"’ 
rally  opposed  to  it.  8®ie- 

3397.  (Mr.  Brown)— Once  a holding  has  been 
chased  or  has  been  registered  under  the  Reoisiratin  t 
Title  Act,  the  old  system  of  registration  is  at  an 
absolutely  ?— 1 They  are  registered  in  a way  that  does  w 
give  the  owner  the  advantages  that  the  German  own7 
has.  It  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  simnlifi™*;„! 

3398.  ( Chairman).  — May  we  just  sum  this1  up  Y™ 
say  a system  of  agricultural  credit  is  really  neceasanr 
and  in  order  to  do  that  Parliament,  or  whatever  authn  ’ 
ity  may  have  to  do  with  it.  must  take  in  hand  tfe 
registration  of  titles  ?— I only  wish  to  mention  it 

3399.  I think  it  is  strictly  relevant  to  sav  you  A, 

consider  that  a necessity? — Yes.  1 0 

3400.  (Mr.  Micks).—  I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  relations  with  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society? — I think  not 

3401.  You  know  they  hnve  been  discussed  here  at 
this  Committee? — Well,  of  course,  I am  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  but  a provisional  ar 
rangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  has  received  certain  monies  on 
certain  conditions.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  desirable 
to  go  further  into  it. 

3402.  I don’t  wish  to  press  you,  but  we  have  had 
evidence  on  the  subject?— If  there  is  any  question 
arising  out  of  that  that  you  would  wish  me  to  answer 
I am  prepared  to  do  so. 

3403.  One  of  the  witnesses  was  asked  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  organisation  would  be  better  done  outside 
the  Department  or  in  a branch  of  the  Department. 
Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  that  ?— I think 
if  it  was  entirely  satisfactorily  done,  if  there 
was  a society  working  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
Department,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  let  the  co-operative  business  he  run  by  that 
society,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
he  harmony,  and  if  there  is  not  harmony,  that  the 
Department,  if  they  vote  the  money,  should  have  suf- 
ficient control,  and  the  present  arrangement  is  an  ex- 
periment to  see  whether  the  Department  can  obtain, 
by  the  arrangement  made,  sufficient  control  and  modifi- 
cation on  such  points  as  require  modification  to  enable 
them  to  work  the  thing  successfully. 

3404.  Your  view  is  that  it  should  be  independent, 
provided  this  experiment  succeeds  in  showing  that  the 
Department  could  have  sufficient  control? — Yes.  I 
have  formed  the  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  is  not  altogether 
worked  on  right  lines  ; but  fortunately,  Professor 
Campbell  has  been  made  a member  of  the  Committee, 
with  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Porter,  who  has 
'been,  as  they  say,  in  the  army,  seconded  for 
•the  service  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  So- 
ciety,. a very  capable  man  ; and  if  he  gets 
sufficient  control,  I think  the  thing  will  work 
very  well,  and  if  it  does  it  will  be  better  than  taking 
the  co-operative  business  directly  under  the  Depart- 
ment ; but  if  it  does  not  work,  the  Department  will 
have  to  take  it  in  hand.  It  is  too  important  a matter 
to  let  slide. 

3405.  (Mr.  Ociilvie). — There  was  a reference  made  to 
the  statement  of  accounts  put  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture at  meetings  ; I suppose  the  instance  on  page  261 
represents  the  normal  statement  of  accounts.  Was 
there  any  restriction  on  the  availability  of  details  of 
items  given  under  these  separate  heads  for  the  informa- 
■tion  of  the  members  at  their  meetings? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  we  never  asked  for  any  items  that  we 
did  not  get. 

3406.  Any  information  asked  for  was  supplied  ? — 
Yes  ; that  is  my  recollection. 

3407.  (Chairman). — You  put  in,  don’t  you,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  County  Tyrone  Committee  ?— This  is  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee.  There  are  two 
separate  committees  in  Tyrone. 

3408.  Just  tell  us  the  nature  of  the  document?— This 
is  the  resolution  that  was  passed  the  day  before  yester- 
day, which  was  the  first  meeting  we  had  after  the  letter 
from  your  Committee  was  received. 

Copy  of  Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
County  Tyrone  Technical  Instruction  C°mimttee 
at  their  meeting  held  in  Dungannon  on  the  oth  or 
June,  1906 : — 

! “ That,  as  requested  by  circular  letter  of  the  Secre- 

tary of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  working 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  in- 
struction, we,  the  memloers  of  the  Tyrone  Technical 
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’Instruction  Committee,  beg  to  make  the  following 
observations: — This  committee,  which  is  nominated 
lay  the  County  Council  and  the  Urban  District 
, 'Councils  of  Strabane,  Omagh,  Dungannon,  and 
••Cookstown,  to  administer  a joint  scheme  of  technical 
(non-agricultural)  instruction,  has  had  three  years’ 
-experience.  During  that  time  a large  number  of 
•pupils  have  received  instruction,  which  they  would 
-not  otherwise  have  obtained,  in  commercial  subjects, 
-domestic  economy,  art,  science,  and,  to  a small  ex- 
tent, in  technology.  The  work  has  been  limited  in 
-two  ways — (1)  In  three  of  the  urban  districts  the 
•committee  has  been  very  seriously  hampered  by  want 
•of  suitable  premises  with  properly  equipped  class- 
rooms, particularly  for  science  teaching.  The  need 
-of  a building  fund  is  urgent,  if  adequate  results  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  present  expenditure  on 
teaching.  (2)  The  second  limitation  is  the  defective 
•primary  instruction  of  the  pupils  whoare  admitted, 
which  the  committee  hope  will  be  partly  remedied  as 
the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  Irish  Education 
Act  become  more  effective.  The  committee,  how- 
•sver,  have  to  give  elementary  instruction  to  these 
pupils,  who  have  left  school,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  this  teaching  should  be  more  ade- 
quately and  directly  met  out  of  the  funds  for  ele- 
mentary education.  The  relations  of  the  County 
•Committee  with  local  committees,  who  supervise  the 
•classes  in  the  nrban  districts,  have  been  of  a uni- 
formly friendly  character,  in  spite  of  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  to  the  inauguration  of  a perfectly  new 
system  of  education.  The  same  remark,  with  the 
same  qualification,  applies  to  the  relations  of  the 
County  Committee  to  the  Department,  which  have 
become  increasingly  cordial  as  the  local  requirements, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  general  prin- 
ciples underlying  approved  schemes,  were  developed  ; 
and  we  are  not  in  favour  of  any  change  in  the  con- 
•stitution  of  the  Department  or  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction,  considering  that  it  would  tend  to  dis- 
locate the  work  and  interfere  with  the  continuity  of 
those  principles  which  must  be  settled,  and  generally 
understood,  before  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
instruction  available.  At  the  same  time,  as  regards 
the  employment  of  the  funds  of  the  Department,  we 
■suggest  that  some  clear  and  authoritative  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  public  money  may  he 
used  for  aiding  proposed  new  or  existing  industries, 
cither  by  instruction  or  direct  bonus ; and,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  giving 
financial  aid  to  industries,  we  strongly  urge  that  no 
•money  intended  for  technical  instruction  should  be 
diverted  from  that  purpose  and  used  as  subsidies  or 
'bonuses  ; and  wo  submit  the  names  of  the  Chairman 
;(H.  de  E.  Montgomery,  Esq.),  the  "Vice-Chairman 
(M.  Lynch,  Esq.),  H.  L.  Glasgow,  Esq.,  and  the 
SEtev.  A.  H.  Delap,  members  of  the  County  and 
Local  Committees,  and  the  Secretary  (L.  Bradley, 
Esq.),  to  give  evidence  to  the  Inquiry  Committee  on 
"behalf  of  the  Committee.” 

13409.  Does  that  express  your  own  view? — I agree 
with  that ; it  was  not  drafted  by  me,  but  I accept  it. 

3410.  As  to  the  necessity  of  more  funds  for  build- 
ing, do  you  feel  that  strongly  ?—" Very  strongly  indeed  ; 
there  is  a very  keen  feeling  ; our  Urban  Districts  have 
taken  the  schemes  up  very  actively,  and  three  of 
them,  I think,  are  hampered  for  want  of  funds  to 
build ; they  cannot  get  a suitable  building,  and  they 
have  not  funds  to  build  one. 

3411.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  where  the  funds 
should  come  from  ? — As  long  as  we  get  them  we  don’t 
•care  where  they  come  from. 

5412.  Are  yon  prepared  to  give  more  funds  locally? 
— I think  these  urban  districts  have  taxed  themselves 
a penny  in  the  £ and  the  county  gives  a share  of  the 
penny  rate,  and  I think  the  rates  are  felt  to  be  high 
•enough.  The  Strabane  people  propose  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  the  rate  and  to  get  a loan.  I am 
"not  quite  sure  exactly  from  what  source,  but  it  was  a 
matter  the  Department  dealt  with,  and  that  the  in- 
terest was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  joint  fund.  The 
scheme  was  sound  as  far  as  that  went,  but  they  found 
the  security  of  the  penny  rate  was  not  sufficient,  ,~nd 
they  invited  the  Strabane  people  to  strike  an  addi- 
tional penny  rate  as  security.  I understand  that  this 
"need  not  be  raised ; it  was  only  there  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  of  the  funds  to  pay  the  interest,  and  I under- 
stand the  Strabane  people  are  doing  that.  They  agreed 
to  do  it,  subject  to  the  second  penny  not  being  raised, 


which  probably  will  have  to  be  modified,  but  at  all  June  8,  190f. 
events  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  an  extra  penny  but  -TT. 
only  to  pledge  it.  I'll  nbere 

(Chairman). — Then  there  is  power  to  exceed  the  Mouteumerv 
penny  rate?  v.u  * *' 

(Mr.  Brown). — A penny  under  the  Act  of  1889  and 
a penny  under  the  Act  of  1899. 

3413.  (Chairman). — That  you  put  in  as  chairman  of 
County  Tyrone  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ; now 
as  chairman  of  the  County  Tyrone  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, do  you  put  in  any  documents? — Yes,  I sent  in 
the  minutes  containing  this  resolution: — 


“We,  the  members  of  the  County  Tyrone  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  desire  to  give  expression  to 
our  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  as  at  present  con- 
stituted and  by  its  officers,  and  we  consider  that  any 
material  alteration  in  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  Department  would  tend  to  check  the  progressive 
movements  which  have  been  inaugurated  under  the 
Department’s  influence,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  At 
the  same  time  we  would  point  out  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  Department  should  increase  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  technical  training  and  teaching  as 
applied  directly  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
methods  and  practice,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
crafts  allied  to  agriculture,  and  in  order  that  this 
may  be  done  we  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide Agricultural  Colleges  or  Schools  which  may 
serve  as  centres  for  the  training  of  young  men  in 
each  county,  and  also  afford  means  for  the  better 
training  of  craftsmen,  such  as  farriers,  wheelwrights 
and  others,  whose  occupations  are  directly  connected 
with  agriculture.  We  would  further  recommend  that 
larger  powers  should  he  given  to  county  committees 
to  adopt  all,  or  part  of,  the  schemes  annually  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  by  the  Department,  and  to  vary 
such  schemes  in  accordance  with  the  special  circum- 
stances of  their  county,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department.  We  also  recommend  that  the  Chairman, 
of  this  Committee,  H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  D.L., 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  G.  Dallinger,  and  Mr.  W.  Coote 
be  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry.” 


3414.  You  also  put  in,  I think,  the  reports  of  the 
County  Tyrone  Committee  for  1904-05  and  1905-06? — 
Yes.  I marked  the  paragraphs  showing  what  the  Com- 
mittee unanimously  thought  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

3415.  I may  read  this  marked  passage  in  the  report 
for  1903-04: — The  Committee  feel  justified  in  stating 
that  during  the  period  under  review  the  operation  of 
the  Department’s  schemes  in  the  county  has  proved  of 
increasing  benefit  to  the  agricultural  community,  and, 
in  conclusion,  they  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  high 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  itinerant  instructors 
and  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  their  apprecia^ 
tion  of  the  honest  and  successful  endeavour  which  has 
been  made  by  them  to  further  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural progress. 

H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Chairman  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture. 

Percy  G.  Dallinger,  Secretary.  f 

P.S. — To  the  above  report,  prepared  by  the  secretary, 
and  approved  by  the  Committee,  the  Committee  desire 
to  add  an  expression  of  their  strong  sense  of  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  the  secretary  has  performed  his 
duties,  and  of  their  opinion  that  the  success  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  is  chiefly  due  to  his  exertions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 


H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  Chairman. 


And  in  the  Report  for  1904-05  there  is : — 

In  bringing  their  Report  to  a close  the  Committee 
desire  to  record  their  conviction  that  the  work  of  the 
year  under  review,  and  that  of  preceding  years,  is 
bearing  fruit,  and  while  all  results  cannot  be  tabu- 
lated, while  indeed  the  most  important  results  can- 
not be  set  forth  in  the  convenient  compass  of  a 
Balance  Sheet,  being  represented  as  they  are  by  a 
gradual  dissemination  of  knowledge,  an  increase  in 
receptivity  to  new  ideas  among  the  agricultural  com- 
. munity,  and  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  never- 
theless the  progress  in  the  directions  indicated,  is 
real,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  of 
2 D 
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June  8i_1906.  primary  importance.  The  teaching  given  to  those 

Mr.  H.  ile  attending  the  classes  of  instruction  in  technical 

Fellenberg  agriculture  has  been  of  special  value,  and  it  is  be- 

Montgomery,  Jieved  that  the  result  of  this  training  on  younger 

d.L  farmers  in  the  county  will  be  far-reaching  and  per- 

manent. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  a con- 
tinuation of  interest  among  students  of  the  classes 
by  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural  Students’ 
Association,  and  by  giving  facilities  to  students  to 
■carry  out,  on  their  own  farms  during  the  summer, 
experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  itinerant 
instructor  of  agriculture.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
lectures  of  the  itinerant  instructors  throughout  the 
county  has  increased  considerably,  and  the  constant 
demand  made  for  the  assistance  and  advice  of  these 
officers  is  a satisfactory  proof  of  the  high  quality 
, “®ir  work.  The  classes  of  instruction  in  the 
fattening,  killing,  plucking,  and  trussing  of  poultry, 
and  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  eggs  which  were 
organised  m the  spring  of  1905,  have  met  with  far 
greater  success  than  was  originally  anticipated: 
the  actual  application,  under  expert  direction,  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  taught  in  the 
lectures  has  proved  both  attractive,  and  of  great 
benefit  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers 
throughout  the  county.  In  regard  to  the  operation 
of  the  Live  Stock  Schemes  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  mares  ex- 
moited  at  the  annual  shows  has  been  very  marked, 
and  the  number  of  exhibits  has  increased.  If  the 
results  of  the  veterinary  examination  at  these  shows 
be  taken  as  a gauge  of  the  soundness  of  the 
horses  in  general  use  among  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  percentage  of 
unsound  animals  has  decreased  in  a very  marked 
Sf;.  T£e  of  the  bulls  holding  premiums 

under  the  Committee  s scheme,  and  the  suitability  of 
al?ln!f  S t0  improve  the  type  of  cattle  in  the 
demonstrated— to  the  regret  of  the  Com- 
™ selection  of  many  of  them  for  export, 
The  ?gh  pJlcesAh,ich  they  realise  abroad. 

br^^c  t +d  4.ltl°:n  of  stable  boars  of  various  pure 
county  through  the  assistance  of  the 
farnwT  haS  ?“ea8?d  the  facilities  afforded  to 


TZSJn  Lega5lt0  P1^  breedfr “ TheTmTtten 
are  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  Report  as  they  are 
neLl+hV3  Cat  ^ satlsfact°rily  tabulated,  they  are 
thlt  °f  ^P0/^1106-  The  Committee  trust 

that  the  letrospect  of  the  operations  of  the  agricul- 
ta,»l  year  1904-5  moy  rtiifc  , hourt/coE- 
Sff  “ °?  »u  Of  the  community 

WHO  are  interested  m agriculture,  in  the  schemes  in 

^KfL&P^T6^  year'  d6taiIS  °f  Which 

["  (Signed),  H.  de  F.  Montgomery, 

Chairman. 

Pescv  G.  Dadeingee, 

Secretary. 

T°  jhe  f°reg°iug  report,  drawn  up  by  the 
Secretary  and + approved  by  the  Committee,  the  Com! 
mittee  wish  to  add  a renewed  expression  of  their 
fnHrfef0^  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable 

industry  with  which  the  Secretary  performed  his 
anb  °f  their,  ^ that  & succeL  Of  the 
T schemes  under  their  control  is  largely  due 
Secretary  s exertions.  Proposed  by7  Mr 
Matthews,  seconded  by  Mr.  M'Menamin.  7 M 

*-*n  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

H.  de  F.  Montgomeey, 

Chairman. 

(Witness). — The  resolution  of  the  Technical  TW™* 
of  opinion,  but  than  wen  so™  ytnb  J 

-■ssShTsa 

frnm  L ^ 7*™  8lven  **  should  not  be  diverted 

opinion  for  or  against  the  bonus,  but  m?r3y  says 


they  would  like  some  distinct  rule  laid  down  , . 
and  that  in  any  case  the  money  allocated  for  uT*- ltf 
instruction  should  not  be  used  for  this  purpose  ^10*1 
because  they  want  to  do  one  thing  well  Tb  ’ 81mPv 
reason  why  it  was  put  in  that  shape  was 
there  are  certain  people  m Tyrone  who  rtehtl. 
wrongly  think  the  Department  ought  to  advance  nL°r 
to  help  them  with  their, business,  and  the  Den!*™  ey 
refers  them  to  us,  and  they  expect  us  to  r J?a  tmerit 
it  to  the  Department,  gS  into’ 

at  least,  we  annoy  these  people  by  not  doing  ilS 
we  have  no  power  to  do.  ° wnat 

3418.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  that  some 
were  given  with  funds,  not  trenching  on  the  & 
for  technical  instruction  ?-The  difficulty  of 

more  m that  direction  is  that  vou  raise  exn«.f  E 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  fulfil  if 0Z^Zms 
cheap  money  why  should  not  another.  I -Iff5 
stand  that  in  very  poor  and  congested  district, 
may  be  little  rural  industries,  and  it  would  Ka  „ 
right  to  teach  a man  to  make  basket  Tut  thfe 
good  deal  more  than  that  wanted.  This  gentleman  T 
allude  to  wants  cheap  money  from  the  TWw  : 

to  enable  him  to  make  some  sort  of  woolfen  ^* 
mate,  and  there  is  a strong  feeling,  and  I tliift 
filing  wot  without  justification,  that  people  who 
worked  up  with  them  own  unassisted  hard  JJS 
industries  should  not  be  competed  with  by  SmeS 
with  Government  money.  7 ™r 
0419.  That  would  be  a reason  for  refusing  a ]oan 
,‘f  S interfered  with  any  esi 

ng  industry  !-Yes,  but  how  i,  the  DepartieM  t 

3420.  They  would  have  their  inspectors  to  investi 
fnn  a+nlTep0rt  W-Uld  they  n°f  ?— They  would,  but 

th.e  ,s.ame  ,tlme  the,  pi ‘ice  where  the  industry 
started  might  appear  to  be  a poor  place,  and 

t°-be1  deserving,  but  it  may  undersell 
and  choke  off  an  independent  industry  two  or  three 

3421.  There  is  a feeling  locally  of  getting  some 
assistance  for  local  industries  ?-I  don’t  think fheTi! 
except  among  the  people  who  want  the  money* 

+b  V-IrL?0U£  comnnttee  was  there  any  filing  on 
the  subject  ? Xo  ; the  only  feeling  I heard 

thee  !LaiS*nSt  1 thlTlk  the  gentleman  who  drafted 

ha  Sd  ?,d  “ St*  to  th«  q««fi2T 

f*  not  know  whether  there  was  anybody 

SnraSten  °nf  “ •”  ! “ u*  "“**“  °f  Iac*  ^ ”4 

teS  it  “ ‘he  meeting  w.a  disfmetli 

S "■  J™  yevting  was  held  at  Dungannon,  and 
Dfelr  wS  th°  *',"*?  °f  tho  i-instriaf  portii  of 
tii^t  ?e°?i  6 h-aTe  worked  '»P  industries,  en- 

tiiely  independently  with  their  own  means,  and  they 

did  'rf‘J  °*her  P“P  6 Sh°“,<1  «**  1”>lp  '•iei*  *4 

dn2SiW,S  ,v«'>r  oommitteo  composed  largely  of  in- 
re“  5 tCP  '"“T  ™ ” ““P1*.  1 atoi  tl» 
Soj  , ‘'IJ  were  not  engaged  in  manufaeture. 

This  w,teSC“  m rt1  .PPPP'P'-Not  agricultural  people. 

M25  w‘h  Instrnctiou  Committee 

cnlt™l!  5.  * ' ”™>»rs  there  very  largely  agri- 
was  a (“vH-ln  t7  Wer°  not  on  da7‘  because  there 
net  +\!a  lv,  °W  on  at  the  same  time ; we  had 

”°  ™ there  i »*  was  a rather  small  committee; 
oninirm  pianuf acturer  who  expressed  a strong 

Td  Z sarmu®rrnment  6ubsidies’  and  the  °thers 

evaS=5,ere  wa®  an°ther  matter  referred  to  in  the 
ai1  x that  W,as  the  question  of  whether  the 
of  irvrZ*  „xd  Pr®vlde  funds  by  local  contributions 
notThf^r*'  underst00d  ^u  to  say  that  you  did 
anv  wL  fair  t0  come.  d°wn  on  the  locality  for 
Well  no  • TT  ■?  .addltion  to  the  penny  rate  1— 

At  2£-  "•“h  - - •*- 

tions  ^ff*?®**).* — What  other  local  contribu- 

diJL  „*t,C  U?10,'a)  purposes  are  there  in  the 
tributinn,  ? % t^la'n  tke  penny  rate — ^voluntary  con- 
auestimi  w ^ am  afraid  I had  'better  not  answer  that 
doS  know^3USe  1 haVe  n0t  got  the  detai3s ; 1 really 

th  f k'uowing  the  amount,  do  you  know 

of.  any  of  them  ?-There  are  a certain 
There  arp  ,.end<™men'ts  to  primary  schools. 

I am  6 ^lrisi;ian  Brothers,  who  have  a school ; 

certain!? ^afc  *key  have  not  two  ; they  have  one 
I thinl/tuf  dan * know  whether  there  is  any  money; 

here  is,  but  I think  if  yon  could  examine 
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the  secretary  on  that  point  or  the  other  members  ; as 
I told  you  just  now,  they  are  very  fond  of  making  me 
chairman  down  .there,  whether  I know  anything  about 
the  business  or  not.  These  details  of  technical  in- 
struction I am  not  very  well  up  on. 

5429.  There  is  no  formal  or  general  contribution 
for  educational  purposes  of  any  kind  other  than  the 
penny  rate  ? — None  that  I know  of. 

3430.  I did  not  quite  catch  the  significance  of  the 
observations  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Department ; they  seem  to  suggest 
•that  the  schemes  as  sent  down  to  the  Committee  from 
the  Department  included  some  object  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  desire  to  omit?— Yes,  I think  that  all 
these  committees  like  to  ibe  as  independent  as  they 
•can,  and  probably  the  time  may  come  when  the  local 
committees  should  have  more  power  ; it  was  impossible 
to  allow  them  more  power  up  to  this,  because  when  the 
Department  settles  on  a particular  class  of  scheme  they 
must  try  it  out,  and  I think  that  part  of  the  resolution 
is  a little  premature. 

3431.  Is  it  not  at  present  the  case  that  the  form  of 
procedure  taken  is  that  the  Committee  does  transmit  ' 
■to  the  Department  the  scheme  for  consideration  and 
approval  by  the  Department  ? — I think  what  exactly 
happens  is  this,  that  the  Department  send  down  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  a request  that  the  local 
committee  shall  tell  them  if  they  want  any  change  in 
the  scheme,  as  it  was  carried  out  the  year  before 
•and  where  the  County  Committees  send  up  these 
recommendations  the  Department  take  them  all  into 
consideration  and  where  they  think  they  are  prac- 
tical they  embody  them  and  modify  the  schemes  in 
that  way,  and  bring  them  before  the  Board  for  their 
acceptance  or  modification,  and  then  they  promul- 
gate them  and  the  County  Committees  have  to  take 
them  or  leave  them. 

The  scheme  is  supposed  to  be 
JwfrtK  TechnicaI  Committee  ?— The  passage 

M33.  (Mr.  Ogilvie. )— -That  is  the  feet  ; jour  aceorml 
of  it  answers  my  question  s the  procedure  seems'  to  me 
to  give  just  what  the  Committee  ask,  that  is  to  sav 
thw  ahonld  have  power  to  sul>init  to  the  Depart! 
ment  their  views  as  to  what  ought  to  be  omitted. 


This  they  should,  subject  to  the  approvol  of  the  De-  June  b moc 
?han  appro,val  of  the  Department  comes  in  — ' 
almost  identically  as  the  paragraph  seems  to  desire;  Mr.  H.  de 
aPPr°val  of  the  Department  subject  to  the  Felleaberg 
Boards  control ?— I am  afraid  I cannot  altogether  Montgomery, 
defend  that  resolution.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  r,'c" 

? "lerely  the  opinion  of  a section  of  the 
Committee  that  happened  to  be  there  that  day,  that 
they  ought  to  say  something  and  have  a little  more 
discretion  than  they  have  now. 

3434.  There  has  been  no  serious  difference  of  opinion 

upon  the  matter?— No.  F ™ 

3435.  (Mr  Brown.)— On  the  question  of  the  practice 
the  Committee  are  invited  at  the  close,  or  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the  scheme  has  been 
at  work,  to  send  up  to  the  Department  their  observa- 
tions upon  it,  and  any  suggestions  for  alterations  in 

S ”es,„  An  lnsPector  usually  attends 
the  meetings  of  the  Committee  at  which  the  scheme 
it/™?  following  year  is  being  considered  ?— That  is  so 

r™™;(-<And  a?f  fuBy  discussed  by  the  County 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  has  a considerable  lati- 
tude  as  to  omitting  or  altering  the  items  they  don’t 
thi  deSU'f!'le’  a *he  scheme  is  agreed  to  between 
the  Committee  and  the  Inspector?-^  think  that  is 
exactly  our  procedure,  but  all  our  members  don’t  at- 
tend very  regularly,  and  when  they  come  and  want 
“£lng  aIt^ed  they  are  told  it  is  the  Department’s 
scheme,  and  then  they  want  to  object  a little.  You 
asked  a question  about  credit  banks  abroad. 

iwXlS?  i “ ?“r  M money-lending 

nnria  l j Jr"1  have  no  personal  experience,  but  I 
^d';ft,and  fbere  has  been  no  money  lost,  and  I believe 
it  TlS!lb-  What  is  thc  matter  with  the 
tWifn  ?iS tnat  Lhe*e  are  not  enougb  of  them,  and 
Sma11  a business;  they  are  confined  to  very 
pool  little  communities,  whereas  in  Germany  thev 
comprise  the  whole  agricultural  population.  I paid 
thntj1  C°UP-S  of  years  ag»  to  a Protestant  clergyman 
President  of  a savings  and' loan  society,  and 
® eXery  householder  in  his  parish  was  a 
member,  small  and  great,  except  two  Jews. 

lra3,fk  The  experiments  which  have  been  tried  in  Ire- 

ofswnnTt  l^80"  tn,nhe,  vrery  poorest  districts,  where 
loss  would  be  most  likely  to  occur  ?— I think  sfc,. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  examined. 


^/rW3n-.)-1  believe  your  lordship  has  been 

il”  B“rf  »f 

344i.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board,  and  have 
th”  C°n“"Bl“  P'«- 
hcari42,  Tbe11-  will  you  commence  with  your  first 

SArB^rd1%1Tatii0"9  ,b?tween  the  Department 
f 11  dtl.  fxTeohnK:al  Instruction  ?— Yes,  I in- 
Sd  o , T°Ur+Se-  Ja'}  ,T  am  a member  °f  the 

7h0  n f Tecbnical  Instruction,  having  been  elected  bv 
Provincial  Committee^ of  flicSiS 
shiBlfc  D,u“ni  the  ■«  ^ars  of  my  member- 
ship i nave  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board  with 

<*&  am  alsoTfirS 

the  sll™  T?  K 7 Committee  of  Agriculture  and  of 
and  a™  o17  banu  C°mi”7tee  of  Technical  Instruction, 
am.a.membf  of  the  Roscommon  County  Com! 
nnttee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  (c  ) 
,apP01?ted,by  the  Board  of  Technical  In- 

7 ..mtl0n  tt?d  also  for  the  local  committees  with  whicli 
am  associated,  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commis- 
• >on.  j may  observe  at  the  outset  that  it  is  with  a cer- 
vo ^ a?°.unt  of  reluctance  I appear  as  a witness  before 
tile  rtf  ha7®  aIways  bad  the  greatest  admiration  for 
its  and  for  the  efficiency 
is  lipi^r0^’  ?n,lbe  face  of  many  difficulties,  that  work 
am-  Tf  earned  out,  and  I have  never  been  able  to  see 
■Oornm-' s?uafce  reason  for  the  appointment  of  this 
haraf?0"'.  sh.ould  say  .that  with,  apologies,  per- 
t introducing  such  a topic, 
all!  t • Tm’t  ’bmk  any  apologies  are  necessary  at 
herfl~A  W1Sh  t0  observe  also,  that  in  no  sense  am  I 
thflf 8 a representative  of  our  Episcopal  body  ; and, 
eiJ  a 6’  a'-ly  statements  I niay  make,  or  any  views  I 
hilU,.  Xpression  to,  rest  on  my  own  personal  responsi- 
niako’ii-  < n d'vide  my  evidence  in  such  a way  as  to 
with  ,u  under  two  general  heads— the  first  dealing 

, the  Department  and  its  relations  to  the  Board 


of  Technical  Instruction ; the  second,  with  the  provi-  Most  Rev 

Witl  w£hf°f  teChlCa-1  ,fStl'UCtion  in  localities  Or  cfanoy. 

offioially  connected  in  the  sense 
alieady  indicated.  (1.)  The  Department  and  Board  of 
icchmcal  Instruction  : — I presume  that  the  object  of  . 
this  Inquiry  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
defects  in  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Depart- 
■!  * ’■fP”1  the  ““Ij  for  snot 
defects,  should  they  be  found  to  exist.  (2.)  This  being 
so,  I venture  to  state  as  a preliminary,  but  funda- 
mental  observation,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief, 
it  not  the  sole,  defects  in  the  Department  and  its  work- 
ing are  statutory  rather  than  functional.  It  has  been 
put  m evidence  that  the  Boards  which  work  under  the 
Department  are  advisory  and  critical,  and  exercise 
controi  over  expenditure.  All  this  is  absolutely  true 
And  from  my  experience  of  six  years  on  the  Board  of 
technical  Instruction,  that  body  exercises  these  powers 
to  any  extent  it  thinks  proper.  When  advice  is  ten- 
dered to  the  Department  by  the  Board  of  Technical 
instruction,  or  by  any  member  of  it,  the  questions 
rmsed  are  freely  discussed ; and  decisions  are  arrived 
at  with  as  much  deliberation  and  immunity  from  de- 
partmental pressure  as  holds  in  the  case  of  any  public 
board  m Ireland.  I may  add  that  when  the  light  of 
expert  advice  is  thrown  upon  our  deliberations  by  the 
officials  of  the  Department  who  are  present  at  our 
meetings,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  views  of  the' 
i;ePartm®nt  commend  themselves  as  wise  and  practic- 


* ..u  n ! i/ucm selves  as  wise  and  practic- 
abJe  to  ohe  Board,  and  are  therefore  unanimously  ap- 
istances  have  arisen  in  which  indi- 


proved  of.  let  instances  have  arisen  in  which  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Board  held  views  which  did  not 
meet  with  general  acceptance,  and  which  consequently 
were  set  aside  I once  advocated,  for  example,  that 
the  teaching  of  Irish  should  form  an  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  technical  instruction;  and  to  enforce  mv 
view  1 adduced  the  argument  that  the  subject  had  had 
a piace  on  the  Science  and  Art  programme' of  South 
.Kensington,  and  that  our  Irish  Department  had  in-- 
2 D 2 
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June  8,  1806 
Moat  Rev. 
Dr.  Clancy. 


• herited  the  rights  of  that  Department.  I found  myself, 
however,  in  a minority  ; ana,  although  a scheme  came 
up  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the 
County  Kerry,  setting  forth  Irish  among  the  subjects 
to  >be  taught,  my  motion  was  negatived.  Yet  it  is  only 
right  to  say  that  at  a subsequent  meeting  a compromise 
appears  to  have  been  arrived  at,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Irish  was  allowed  as  a subject  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, provided  it  could  be  proved  that  a knowledge  of 
Irish  was  necessary  to  conduct  the  commercial  or  trade 
business  of  the  locality.  I give  this  as  an  instance 
■of  the  power  which  the  Board  exercises  in  nullifying 
the  action,  or,  perhaps,  even,  the  policy,  of  the  Depart- 
ment. As  regards  the  control  of  the  Board  over 
finances,  such  control  is,  undoubtedly,  exercised  to  the 
extent  of  giving  or  withholding  approval  in  respect  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  schemes  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  it.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
before  these  schemes  come  before  our  Board  they  have 
been  threshed  out,  in  every  detail,  by  the  local  com- 
mittees, who  know  their  own  financial  capabilities  and 
needs  best  ; and  have  subsequently  been  scrutinised 
by  the  expert  officials  of  the  Department,  who  are 
trained  financiers.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
that  when  such  schemes  come  before  us  in  great  num- 
bers, each  involving  long  columns  of  figures,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  in  most  cases  take  for  granted  that 
they  are  correct,  and  without  further  delay  give  their 
sanction  to  them.  It  is  understood,  however,  by  every 
member  of  the  Board  that  it  is  competent  for  him  to 
examine  into  and  query  each  detail,  and  in  the  case 
in  which  this  has  been  done  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  most  courteous  manner  have  explained 
every  item  called  in  question.  A case  occurs  to 
my  mind  at  this  moment.  It  was  proposed  to  expend 
a considerable  sum  in  fitting  up  a scheme  for 
Ballymoney,  in  Antrim.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  while 
the  ostensible  purpose  was  to  provide  a technical  school, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1899,  the  real  aim  was  to 
equip  an  intermediate  school  for  a population  who  were 
quite  capable  of  doing  so  out  of  their  own  resources. 
Bemembering  the  sacrifices  that  we,  Catholics  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  have  had  to  make  in  order  to  build 
intermediate  colleges  and  schools — a point  which  I hope 
to  deal  with  afterwards  at  greater  length— I could  not 
quite  see  why  the  Presbyterians  of  Ballymoney  should 
not  provide  an  intermediate  school  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. I,  therefore,  objected  to  the  expenditure; 
whereupon  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Branch  of  the  Department  went  into  the  most  care- 
ful and  elaborate  explanation  to  satisfy  the  Board  that 
the  primary  aim  of  those  who  submitted  the  scheme 
was  to  provide  a school  of  technical  instruction ; but 
that  no  objection  should  be  raised  by  us  if  the  local 
committee  thought  it  well  to  let  some  rooms  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediate  education  at  a time  when 
,/these  rooms  would  not  be  otherwise  required.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  case  led  to  a subsequent  decision 
of  the  Board  that  no  funds  should  in  future  be  avail- 
able from  the  Technical  Institute  Grant  for  building 
purposes.  I give  these  as  instances  of  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  discussion  that  characterises  the  Board’s  meet- 
ings, and  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Department  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Boards  for 
their  projects.  The  relations  between  the  two  bodies 
have  always  been  most  harmonious.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Boards  have  no  initiative.  I entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Gill,  who  stated  in  his  evidence  before  this 
Commission  that  on  this  score  there  is  not  the  smallest 
ground  of  complaint  or  dissatisfaction.  In  connection 
with  the  charge,  I should  like  to  express  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  usual  methods  of  procedure.  I have  been 
m closest  touch  with  the  work  from  the  beginning  and 
I know  every  step  in  the  process  of  devising  schemes 
and  carrying  them  into  effect.  I have  had  a large 
share  myself  in  formulating  the  schemes  that  are  at, 
present  being;  worked  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and 
Koscommon^and  am  almost  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  scheme  which  is  in  operation  under  the  Sligo  Urban 
Committee  of  Technical  Instruction.  At  the  initiation  of 
the  work  of  technical  instruction  the  local  committees 
were  requested  by  the  Department  to  draft  schemes,  and 
m doing  so  to  keep  in  view  the  special  needs  of  the 
locality,  the  financial  resources  available,  and  the  neces 
sity,  above  all  things,  of  providing  thoroughly  capable 
teachers  for  the  work.  With  these  special  lights  to 
guide  us,  we  set  about  formulating  our  schemes.  In 
th6y  ,7ere  comparatively  crude. 
Travelled  gentlemen  would  aim  at  cultivating  the  fine 
arts  at  emulating  m some  local  school  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Louvre  or  the  Uffizzi,  or  at  excelling  the^grace 
and  symmetry  of  the  sculptures  of  Angelo  or  Canova 


■To 

Those  interested  in  providing  refined,  yet  Incentive 
occupation  for  women,  would  recommend  the  formation! 
uf  lace  and  crochet  classes,  or  opportunities  of  training 
in  stenography  or  shorthand.  Some  few  would  suggest 
the  desirability  of  teaching  women  the  principles  of 
simple,  frugal  housewifery,  and  men  the  art  of 
forming  their  ordinary  duties  with  more  skill  and  deft- 
ness, and  a closer  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  exact 
science.  At  the  meetings  at  which  these  and  other- 
such  points  would  be  discussed  a prominent  officer  of 
the  Department  was  invariably  present.  With  his. 
expert  knowledge  and  largo  experience,  and  manifest 
interest  in  the  material  well-being  of  the  people  he.- 
tendered  his  advice  on  the  various  points  that  came  up! 
for  discussion,  with  the  result  that  his  recommendations, 
were  invariably  accepted.  I cannot  recall  a single-, 
instance  in  which  the  committee  did  not  separate,  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  officers  of  the  Department  wera- 
their  best  and  most  candid  friends,  and  that  it  would- 
be  utter  folly  to  reject  their  advice  or  run  counter  to. 
their  wishes.  The  schemes  thus  framed  were  forwarded 
by  the  secretary  of  the  local  committee  to  the  Depart- 
• ment  for  its  sanction.  Sometimes  the  sanction  was 
immediately  given,  sometimes  it  was  granted  only  after 
the  introduction  of  some  slight  modifications  ; but  never 
without  allowing  the  local  authority  the  fullest  freedom, 
to  embody  its  views  and  wishes  in  the  scheme  to  be- 
carried  into  execution.  Ultimately  these  schemes  were- 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  for  final 
approval.  Again,  any  member  of  the  Board  could 
suggest  modifications — the  introduction  or  elimination- 
of  subjects,  the  expansion  or  retrenchment  of  expendi- 
ture. If  the  Board  did  not  initiate  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  because  “ initiation  ” at  such  a stage- 
would  have  been  absurd.  It  is  my  candid  opinion, 
therefore,  that,  at  every  stage  of  the  formation  of 
schemes  of  technical  instruction,  from  the  first  session 
of  the  local  Committee  to  the  final  sanction  of  the  De- 
partment, “ initiation  ” is  possible  for  those  who  have 
the  f aculty  to  initiate,  and  that,  if  there  is  little 
initiation  at  the  Board  itself,  it  may  be  all  the  better 
for  the  schemes.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the- 
Department’s  constitution  and  methods  are,  in  my 
opinion,  so  perfect  that  I see  nothing  to  find  fault  with, 
in  them.  By  no  means.  I see  much  room  for  improve- 
ment ; but,  as  already  intimated,  the  faults  that  E 
discern  are  statutory,  not  functional.  Let  me  explains 
I turn  to  -page  2 of  the  Technical  Instruction- 
Act  of  1899.  Now,  although  much  may  be- 
said  -in  favour  of  unifying  the  various  streams 
of  industry  that  are  indicated,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  too  many  functions  committed 
to  tire  charge  of  one  man,  because  I find  the  Depart- 
ment resolves  itself  into  one  man.  I know  there 
are  many  who  will  differ  from  me  in  this,  and  who  would 
rather  be  in  favour  of  a still  closer  unification  of  the 
various  streams  of  Irish  industry  and  education,  but 
to  any  person  who  reads  the  long  list  indicated  by  the 
letters  from  (o)  to  (/)  in  this  page,  it  will  be  clear  that 
many  of  the  departments  indicated  on  this  page  are 
almost  inconsistent  with  one  another.  In  that  respect 
there  is  room  for  some  amendment.  Feeding  stuffs, 
fertilisers,  fisheries,  and  fine  arts  are  jumbled  together 
in  the  most  utter  confusion.  The  taking  over  of  build- 
ings in  Kildare-street,  of  the  Albert  Institute  at  Glas- 
n.evin,  of  the  Munster  Institute,  near  Cork  ; the  super- 
vision of  exports  and  imports  in  the  -matter  of  live 
stock  ; the  collection  of  statistics  and  the  issuing  of 
journals  and  reports ; the  direction  of  the  entire 
veterinary  business  of  the  country ; the  examination 
of  intermediate  schools  in  science,  art.  and  domestic 
economy — these  are  some  of  the  varied  and  innumer- 
able subjects  entrusted  to  the  Department. ; and  horn 
they  can  all  be  efficiently  managed  under  the  direction' 
of  one  man,  however  capable  and  industrious  he  may 
be.  surpasses  my  comprehension.  I think  it  well  to 
add,  however,  that-,  while  pronouncing  these  strictures- 
on  the  constitution  of  the  Department-,  I yield 
man  in  respect  for  its  versatile  Vice-President  aim I in 
accomplished  Secretary,  or  in  admiration  for  the  ability 
and  single-mindness  with  which  they  are  discharging' 
their  multifarious  duties.  But  there  is  a limit  to- 
human  capabilities,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr,. 
Gill  will  not  live  always  or  occupy  their  present  posi- 
tions for  ever. 

3444.  Would  your  lordship  indicate  what  division- 
of  the  work  you  recommend? — Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance (b) — under  (b)  the  Department  is  entrust 
with  the  administration  of  the  Destructive  Insects 
Act,  and  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act.. 
rander  (/)  they  are  entrusted  with  the  powers  an 
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duties  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries ; under  (e) 
they  have  the  administration  of  the  grant  for  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland. 

3445.  (Mr.  Micks). — A non-existing  grant? — As 
transferred  by  the  annual  vote.  Pupils  in  our  schools 
are  still  passing  examinations  in  science  and  art 
under  the  South  Kensington  Department.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  those  subjects  were  so 
far  asunder  that  it  seems  incongruous  to  unite  them 
under  one  Department. 

3446.  (Chairman). — For  instance,  you  would  put 
the  powers  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  under  a 
separate  Department  altogether? — Yes.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  education 
of  all  things  should  'be  practical,  and  it  should  have  a 
practical  bearing  on  our  national  industries,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  training  of  pupils  in  science  and  art 
and  industries  in  our  schools  should  be  so  directed  as 
to  have  a practical  bearing  upon  agriculture,  which 
is  included  under  (b),  and  perhaps  of  fisheries,  which 
is  included  under  (e). 


3447.  Education  being  the  common  link? — Many  are 
in  favour  of  that  view,  but  in  my  experience,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  a very  extended  experience,  I must 
admit,  it  would  appear  that  these  duties  are  so  in- 
congruous that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  unite  them 
under  one  Department.  With  your  permission,  I 
shall  next  advert  to  a complaint  that  has  frequently 
been  made  against  the  methods  which  the  Department 
has  followed  in  making  some  of  its  most  important 
appointments.  I was  pleased  to  read,  in  the  evidence 
given  by  Professor  Campbell  before  the  Commission, 
some  days  ago,  that  though  dissatisfaction  has  been 
loudly  expressed  on  the  point,  the  cases  which  present 
any  grounds  of  complaint  are  not  so  numerous » as 
has  been  generally  supposed.  In  my  opinion,  when 
there  was  a question  of  introducing  a new  system 
of  education  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country 
before — a system,  too,  whose  suocess  depended  almost 
entirely  on  expert  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its 
teachers  and  pioneers— it  would  be  unwise,  as  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  labour  this  point  at  too  great  length. 
What  I desire  to  point  out,  in  a special  way,  at 
present  is  this— that  here  again  the  defective  methods  of 
the  Department  are  statutory.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  stands,  renders  the  Department,  in 
reference  to  such  matters,  absolutely  independent  of 
either  of  its  advisory  Boards,  as  well  as  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture ; and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
presentative character  of  these  Boards  and  this 
Council,  their  opinion  is  never  sought,  and  their 
advice  is  never  tendered  in  the  making  of  these  ap- 
pointments. Individual  recommendations  of  suitable 
candidates  for  such  positions  are  favourably  con- 
sidered, and  fitting  appointments,  I have  no  doubt, 
are  made  from  many  Irish  candidates  when  such 
candidates  can  be  found  who  are  clearly  adapted  for 
the  position.  I have  heard  this  very  much-debated 
point  discussed  again  and  again,  and  I have  always 
been  able  to  assert  with  perfect  conscientiousness  and 
candour  that  the  appointments  that  were  made  of 
non-irishmen  always  proved  most  satisfactory,  and 
that  their  knowledge  contributed  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  the  success  of  the  Department’s  work,  and  per- 
sonally I have  never  yet  had  any  relations  with  the 
officials  of  the  Department  who  came  from  England, 
Scotland,  or  elsewhere,  which  were  not  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  To  prove  that  the  Department  is 
absolutely  within  its  statutory  right  in  acting  in  this 
independent  and,  as  many  would  think,  high-handed 
fashion,  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Section 
b,  Paragraphs  1 and  2 and  3 of  the  " Agriculture  and 
technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899”  (reads 
paragraph).  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Department 
is  absolutely  within  its  statutory  right  in  making 
these  appointments  without  consulting  the  Boards, 
that  is  a point  which  I wished  to  emphasise,  be- 
cause there  is  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
matter  in  the  country.  Many  persons  in  the  country 
tnmk  that  the  Boards  should  protest  in  the  loudest 
way  against  these  appointments  when  they  are  con- 
quered unsatisfactory.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
■Boards  would  in  a becoming  way  enter  a protest 
+hailnt  SUch  aPPointmen'fcs>  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  Department,  even  though  the  Boards  would  be 
exceeding  their  statutory  limits  in  doing  so,  would 
near  them  with  the  greatest  consideration.  What  I 
wish  to  observe  is  that  if  there  is  a defect  in  the  work- 
lnS  of  the  Department  from  this  point  of  view,  the 


defect  is  in  the  Act  and  not  in  the  working  of  the  June  8,  1808. 
Act.  There  is  another  matter  of  supreme  importance  "r- 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  question  I am  now  v 

considering,  and  which,  I beg  you  will  permit  me  to  Ur'  '-,ianc3'- 
say,  demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  this 
Commission.  I refer  to  the  utterly  inadequate  means 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  provided  in  this 
country  for  the  training  of  expert  teachers  of  agri- 
cultural and  technical  industries.  The  University  Is 
the.  natural  training  ground  for  teachers,  not  alone 
of  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  but  of  technical 
schools  as  well.  Moreover,  all  the  modern  Universities 
— such  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  Victoria 
University  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  the 
Birmingham  University,  and  the  London  University, 
which  differing  in  spirit  and  in  methods  from  the 
older  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity 
—aim  at  bringing  their  graduates  into  closer  touch 
with  the  industrial  exigencies  of  the  age  and  country, 
and  in  some  respects  have  become  training  colleges  of 
technical  experts.  It  is  so  also  in  Germany  and 
America.  I had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  m Ann  Arbour,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  in  Chicago,  some  few  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  I do  not  overstate  the  figures  in  saying  that 
above  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  each  of  those  in- 
stitutions are  pursuing  technical  studies  with  a view 
to  prepare  themselves  to  take  part  in  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  I am  convinced  that  if 
technical  education  is  ever  to  assume  large  and  satis- 
factory proportions  in  Ireland,  and  is  to  find  its  way 
into  the  strata  of  society  that  most  need  it,  we  must 
have  a poor  man's  university,  where  the  talented  boy 
and  girl,  no  matter  from  what  social  position  they 
may  spring,  will  be  educated  and  thoroughly  trained, 
not  to  emigrate,  not  to  transfer  the  service  of  their 
brains  to  other  countries  after  they  have  been  edu- 
cated at  our  expense  at  home,  but  to  take  an  active 
and  effective  part  in  reviving  and  sustaining  our 
national  industries.  It  may  not  be  quite  within  the 
scope  of'  this  Committee  to  take  cognisance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  Ireland.  But,  if  it  be,  I should 
like  to  put  in  evidence  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  under  'Chapter  X.  and  Chapter  YI.  of 
the  Report.  There  is  no  need  of  my  specifying  the- 
precise  points  in  these  chapters  which  merit  your 
special  attention.  Iai  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  there  is  a pamphlet  by  the  Most- 
Rev.  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  entitled  “A 
University  for  Catholics,”  and  I should  'be  grateful" 
if  you  permit  me  to  put  in  evidence  its  second  and' 
third  chapters,  which  deal  largely  with  the  question- 
of  higher  technical  education. 

3448  We  will  read  them  ? — I should  be  glad  if  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Committee  would  see  their  way  to 
read  especially  those  two  chapters  in  Dr.  O’Dwyer’s 
pamphlet ; I consider  them  more  important  than  the  • 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

3449.  You  express  agreement  with  them? — Entire 
agreement  with  them. 

3450.  I understand  you  don’t  express  any  disagree- 
ment with  what  is  stated  in  the  report  ? — It  does 
not  go  quite  so  far  in  meeting  our  Catholic  claims 
as  I should  wish. 

3451.  You  would  supplement  it  by  this? — Yes. 

3452.  This  may  be  taken  as  stating  the  view  of  the  ■ 

Catholics  of  Ireland? — Quite  so— entirely.  To- 

obviate  the  necessity  of  my  presenting  myself  before- 
you  a second  time,  I should  be  glad  now,  with  your- 
permission,  to  add  a few  observations  in  reference  to 
the  local  Technical  Instruction  schemes,  with  which  I. 
am  officially  connected,  either  as  chairman  or  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  under  which  they  are  being 
carried  out,  or  as  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  whose  limits 
are,  to  some  extent,  coincident  with  the  counties  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  Technical  Instruction  scheme 
which  is  in  operation  in  the  town  of  Sligo  was  framed 
to  meet  the  local  demands.  It  embraces  drawing  in 
all  its  branches,  manual  exercises,  and  carving  in 
wood  and  stone,  for  men  ; and  domestic  economy,  in 
all  its  branches,  for  women.  There  are  also  com- 
mercial classes,  and  exercises  in  stenography  and 
typewriting  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  these  sub- 
jects. The  number  of  students  at  present  on  roll  is 
about  350 ; and  the  average  weekly  attendance  at 
evening  classes  is  over  570.  To  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  these  numbers  we  have  been  renting  the 
best  available  house  in  the  town ; but  it  proves 
utterly  inadequate,  from  every  point  of  view,  to  meet 
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6.  the  demands  made  upon  it.  A new  school,  of  larger 
dimensions,  provided  with  suitable  accommodation  of 
every  kind,  is  an  imperative  necessity.  Before  com- 
ing here  to  give  evidence,  I consulted  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  representative  men  of  the  locality 
to  know  whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  our  getting 
aid  from  local  rates  for  building ; and  their  reply 
was,  that  their  Urban  Council  is  already  on  the  brink 
■of  bankruptcy,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  to  vote  a 
shilling  for  such  a purpose.  The  need  of  a building 
grant  from  the  Treasury,  therefore,  is  clear  and  un- 
answerable. The  same  is  true,  I may  observe,  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  asked  why,  as  in 
other  countries  like  America,  for  example,  some 
generous  local  benefactor  is  not  forthcoming  to  build, 
or,  at  least,  to  aid  in  building,  such  a school  as  we 
require.  My  answer  is — that  local  generosity  has 
been  strained  to  the  snapping  point  already  to  provide 
■us  with  educational  institutions.  I have  calculated 
■that  at  least  £30,000  has  been  expended  in  Sligo  to 
provide  suitable  Secondary  or  Intermediate  schools  for 
•Catholic  boys  and  girls,  and  more  than  half  that  sum, 
'in  addition,  to  provide  them  with  Primary  schools. 
And  all  this  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  poor, 
struggling  Catholic  people.  While  our  neighbours  of 
•other  religious  persuasions  have  an  admirable  “Model" 
school  erected  out  of  public  funds  for  a sum  of  £8,322 
and  placed  at  their  disposal,  without  the  cost  of  a 
single  penny,  as  well  as  richly-endowed  schools  for 
purposes  of  Secondary  education,  we,  Catholics,  have 
had  to  provide  every  penny  of  this  £45,000,  or  more, 
to  which  I have  referred,  in  order  to  accommodate 

• our  Catholic  children  with  the  means  of  education. 

3453.  May  I interrupt  you  for  a moment.  From 
what  source  was  the  _ Model  school  built  ? — It  was 
built  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
from  moneys  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Treasury ; 
it  is  a higher  Primary  school,  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  principles  that  our  Catholic  children 

: should  attend  it,  and  consequently  they  have  never 
gone  to  it.  The  matter  is  universally  known  in  the 
•country.  If  I may  extend  the  range  of  my  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  this  matter,  so  as  to  include  the 

• entire  diocese  with  which  I am  officially  connected, 

I would  say  that  the  sum  expended  on  schools  and 

•colleges,  and  on  those  portions  of  conventual  buildings 
which  are  exclusively  occupied  by  children,  and  are, 
therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  educational,  I would 
set  the  figure  expended  at  close  on  £200,000. 

3454.  Is  your  diocese  a large  one?— Yes,  it  extends 
over  80  miles  in  length  by  about  30  in  width. 

3455.  (Mr.  Dryden). — These  are  all  private  sub- 
scriptions ?— From  private  subscriptions ; and  all  this 
has  come  either  from  the  private  funds  of  the’  institu- 
tions concerned,  or  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  our 
Catholic  people.  May  I observe,  in  passing,  that  this 
is  a rather  strange  comment  on  our  critics,  who  pro- 
claim that  we,  priests,  “ can  find  money  for  everything 
except  education.”  I mention  these  facts  now  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  sacrifices  that  our  people 
have  already  made  for  educational  purposes,  and  of 
proving  that  it  would  be  utterly  unfair— more 
especially  since  their  neighbours  of  other  religious 
denominations  are  so  generously  dealt  with— to  ask 
them  to  contribute  funds  for  the  erection  of  technical 
schools.  We  may  surely  expect  this  much  at  least 
as  a free  gift  from  a paternal  Government,  more 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  annually 
over-taxed  to  the  tune  of  three  millions  sterling,  and 
that  one  of  these  millions  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  provide  Technical  schools  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

A Royal  Commission,  about  ten  years  ago  reported' 
unanimously  that  Ireland  had  been  overtaxed  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  three  millions  a year,  and  we 
think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that  our 
Liberal  Government  would  give  us  as  much  money  as 
would  raise  technical  schools  for  the  whole  of  Ireland 
out  of  these  superfluous  taxes  which  we  pay. 

3456.  Superfluous  taxation  ?— Perhaps  I had  better 
»ay  “undue”  taxation.  There  is  one  other  sub- 
ject which  I would  submit  for  your  consideration 
before  I conclude— I refer  to  the  necessity  of 
co-ordination  in  our  various  systems  of  education, 
ine  report  of  the  University  Commission  com 
pares  our  educational  system  to  so  many  terraces  on 
a hillside  each  inaccessible  to  those  that  occupy  the 
one  immediately  beneath.  Others  would  call  them  so 
m any  water-tight  comp  artments.  In  a country  like  Ire 
bind,  which  abounds  in  talent  and— poverty,  a means 
„,>,M  to  be  provided  to  bridge  over  the  chem 
whichever  we  wish  to-  regard  it,  that  sep.r.tes  o5 
educational  systems;  and  the  only  effective  wav  of 
doing  this  is  the  establishment  of  scholarships,  to  en- 


able the  talented  children  of  our  primary  soli 
reach  a secondary  education,  and — the  unive»itv  10 

tion  being  once  and  for  all  satisfactorily 
enable  the  talented,  children  of  the  seconds™ 
to  reach  the  higher  technical  school,  t r tVio  ,°°i 
I may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  we  have  ^Jersi*>r- 
deavouring  for  some  years  past  to  solve  this  orlllZ' 
in  our  own  way,  in  the  diocese  with  which  f am  1 
sociated.  The  priests  of  my  diocese,  without  T as' 
tion,  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  a generous  aumn 
contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  bursp  • 
our  Diocesan  College  ; and  each  year  six  bovf  111 
selected  by  competitive  examination  from  the 
deaneries  of  the  diocese,  respectively,  to  enjoy  tC* 
burses.-  The  boys  so  selected  become  residential  ntmif 
m our  Diocesan  College,  and  are  maintained  there , 
comparatively  little  expense  to  their  parents  f,! 
periods  varying  from  four  to  six  years.  Last  summer 
our  secondary  school  for  girls  inaugurated  a tij 
system  of  bursaries.  Thus,  it  becomes  possible^! 
every  talented  boy  or  girl  in  tlie  diocese  to  advance 
from  the  Primary  to  the  Intermediate  school  and 
there  to  receive,  at  little  expense,  any  form  of  educa 
tion— classical,  commercial,  or  scientific— that  may  be 
desirable.  It  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  knowledge  0f 
this  Commission  that,  last  year,  the  Catholic  Bishoos 
of  Ireland  established  a system  of  University  Scholar 
ships,  by  which  clever  boys  and  girls  in  our  Inter 
mediate  schools  may  go  forward  to  higher  Catholic 
Colleges  to  received  a University  education,  and  to  ob- 
tain University  degrees.  Thus  are  the  steps  in  our 
educational  ladder  complete.  But  I beg  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  that  we  ue 
doing  all  this  out  of  our  poverty,  by  the  most  painful 
and,  often,  humiliating  efforts,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  our  own  country  for  the  members  of  other 
religious  persuasions,  such  provisions  are  made  from 
endowments  of  public  funds.  Yet  our  critics  would 
have  you  believe  that  we,  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
can  find  money  for  everything  except  education.  1 

3457.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — In  the  beginning  of  your  evi- 
dence you  mentioned  that  you  had  some  little  doubt 
why  the  Committee  was  appointed,  and  you  seemed 
to  regard  the  matter  as  if  we  were  ” appointed 
merely  to  examine  into  any  supposed  deficiency  in  the 
administration  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

3458.  But  I think  you  will  observe  from  the  terms 
of  the  reference  that  the  first  matter  we  are  asked 
to  inquire  into  is  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  sufficient  ? — Well,  I have  indicated  my  views  on 
that  point  already  by  pointing  out  what  I consider 
to  be  defects  in  the  Act. 

3459.  As  regards  the  appointments — but  have  yon 
any  wider  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Act?— I 
think  the  Act  has  dealt  in  a very  ungenerous  manner 
with  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  in  not 
making  it  quite  clear  that  he  should  either  be  a mem- 
ber of  Parliament  or  not.  In  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Act  the  following  sentence  is 
found: — “The  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  not  render  the  person  holding  the  same 
incapable  of  being  elected,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  or  avoid  his  election  if  re- 
turned, or  render  him  liable  to  any  penalty  for  sitting 
or  voting  in  Parliament.”  I think  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  generous  of  those  who  drafted  that 
Act  if  they  were  to  make  it  compulsory  bo  have  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Department  a member  of  Par- 
liament also,  because  then,  if  he  should  fail  to  secure,  as 
happened  some  years  ago,  a seat  in  Parliament  for 
an  Irish  constituency,  it  would  be  obligatory  for  the- 
Government  in  power  for  the  time  to  provide  a seat 
for  him  elsewhere. 

(Mr-  Dryden). — Not  necessarily. 

(Mr.  Oifdvie). — Or  change  him. 

(Witness). — If  I may  express  my  candid  opinion  on 
that,  I should  say  it  would  be  impossible, 
or  next  to  impossible,  to  find  a man 

who  would  administer  the  Technical  Instruction 

Act  with  greater  benefit  to  the  country  than  our  pre- 
sent Vice-President.  In  my  opinion  that  is  the  view 
generally  entertained.  No  man  in  a public  posi- 
tion, of  course,  can  avoid  criticism,  more  especially 
m the  Press  or  from  platform  statements ; but,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  were  all  to  express  what  we  feel  in  our 
inmost  hearts  about  the  success  of  the  Department,  we 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Department 
does  its  work  admirably,  and  derives  no  small  part  of 
dentSUCCeSS  ^^irou®'1  ^ie  personality  of  the  Vice-Presi- 

3461.  (Mr.  Micks.). — Do  you  think  the  Act  goes 
far  enough  to  meet  Irish  requirements? — A point 
might  be  raised  under  that  head  as  to  whether  it 
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might  be  desirable  for  the  Department  to  assist' 
financially  budding  industries  and  industries  in 
danger  of  collapsing. 

3 46|-  Or  projected  industries  ?-Quite  so.  Well,  as 
regards  that  I think  it  is  possible  to  spoil  a country 
as  it  is  possible  to  spoil  an  individual  with  kindness, 
and  doles  from  a Government  sometimes  do  more  ham 
than  good  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I think  it  ought  to 
be  the  province  of  the  Department  to  provide  Expert 
teachers  for  industries  of  this  character,  and  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  such  teachers— to  do  that  would  be  acting 
more  in  their  educational  capacity,  which,  I take  it 
is  their  primary  capacity  and,  if  they  do  that,  it  wili 
have  a much  more  stimulating  effect  upon  industries 
and  their  progress  than  it  would  if  money  were  given 
directly  to  subsidise  industries.  That  is  my  own 

anyTonndPmi°n’  1 W ”°  doubt  H is  ec°MIai=- 
34^.  In  what  way  would  you  provide  the  teaching— 
would  it  be  in  a technical  school,  or  would  it  be  in 
the  place  where  the  industry  was  carried  cn  ? — If  there 
were  a question  of  commercial  duties,  in  lame  com- 
mercial houses,  I think  it  would  be  well  to  provide 
m some  of  our  local  educational  establishments  a 
special  professorship  for  such  purposes,  and  such  a 
professorship  might  be  largely  subsidised  from  the 
Departments  funds.  As  regards  industries  actually 
in  operation,  the  payment  of  salaries  for  such  means 
a great  deal  and  it  would  be  most  desirable,  I think, 
difficulties^^  buddlng  lndustries  oyer  their  initial 
3464-  Its  non-earning  period  ?— Yes  ; and,  therefore, 
it  might  be  well,  for  a few  years  at  least,  for  the  De- 
partment to  pay  salaries  to  experts  whose  capabilities 
for  doing  the  work  are  recognised. 

3465.  While  giving  that  instruction,  would  they  be 

according  to  your  views,  necessarily  the  officers  of  the 
Department,  or  might  they  be  competent  overseers  or 
directors  of  the  industry?— I think  they  should  be 
overseers  emp  oyed  by  the  Department,  just  as 
occurred  in  the  case,  with  which,  I think,  sir 
you  are  familiar,  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
gested  Districts  Board,  where  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed m many  parts  of  the  country  to  train  girls 
in  kce-making  and  crochet,  their  salaries  being  Said 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  a system  which 
helped  the  country  in  an  incalculable  degree.  I have 
one  instance  in  my  mind  at  present  that  occurred  at 
Crrange;  I know  we  all  down  there— although  I had 
not  the  privilege  of  knowing  you  personally  there— 
were  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  efforts  in  the 
matter.  We  felt  that  that  industry  would  never  have 
come  into  existence  were  it  not  for  the  salaried  teacher 
paid  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  What  oc- 
industrjes t l&t  °aSe  should’  1 be  done  with  other 

3466.  Taking  an  industry  of  a larger  kind,  conducted 
“ a facj:ory>  ?°u  would  see  no  objection  to  officers 
appointed  specially  for  this  piece  of  work  from  the 
department  from  training  hands  to  make  them  fit  for 

, — I should  see  no  objection  whatever. 

Mb7.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that,  on 
reporting  on  that  reference  your  lordship  has  before 
you,  we  should  recommend  that  an  extension  of 
powers  should  be  given  in  that  direction?— I think 
i/eu0mm1?ndatlon  wouId  be  most  desirable : but  it 
larger  funds^  *°  recomme:nd  i*  the  grant  of  much 

t could  not  be  done  without  much  larger 

I think  it  it  necessary  in  Ireland,  “E 
are  faill.nS  for  Wf»nt  of  such  expert  advice. 
cHoy.  Ur  non-existent  ?— Or  non-existent,  it  would 
oe  necessary  to  provide  the  most  expert  teaching,  and 
at  cannot  be  done  without  very  much  more  money 
iw«  at  present,  rad,  conk 
requently  I think,  accompanying  that  recommenda- 
317/1*  ,be  an  application  for  much  larger  funds, 
diffolrii  i • r?gards  Section  2, . you  pointed  out  the 
mpnf  i d -j*18  of  dutles  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
„ -oesides  those  mentioned  in  Section  2,  there  are 
fn  ?eneral  powers  under  Section  16,  where  they  have 
amfrt™8*6!  ^55,000  for  technical  instruction, 

Wd  tne  sn!'Plus  i°r  agricultural  purposes,  did  you,  my 
“n®,d®r  at  all  in  What  way  you  would  divide  the 
uartmf  that  are  now  discharged  by  the  De- 

^ r?Sards  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
strnpt;.theiiBoard  • of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
,0?’  those  with  which  I am  most  intimately  ac- 
cJjj  * think,  discharged  as  efficiently  as  they 

iw  "us  8tage  the  Department’s  liistory  : 
eood' 7Part?ent  is.  progressing ; it  had  to  surmount  a 
was  nit  °£  °PPosltion  in  the  beginning  ; its  course 
raiser!  VeXactly  smo°tb ; obstacles  may  have  been 
trom  motives  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 


indicate  on  a public  Commission  of  this  kind,  but,-  at 
. tbe  fact  was  that  difficulties  were  raised, 
and  difficulties,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  are  being 
work  of  the  Department  both 
as  regards  technical  instruction  and  agriculture ; but 
I think  it  has  ably  overcome  those  difficulties,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  no  matter  what  individual  critics  may 
say  here  and  there,  it  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  and  I should  expect  that  in  future  its  course 
TCh  •?n?°otlier’  as  will  be  much  more 
effective  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

3471.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  is  now  un- 
necessary  to  separate  any  duties  from  the  Department, 

but  that  originally  it  would  have  been  well  ? I am 

confining  myself  to  these  two  sections  of  work,  one 
agricultural,  and  the  other  technical  instruction : 
these,  I think,  are  admirably  provided  for  under  the 
Department,  and  there  is  a manifest  possibility  of 
unifying  those,  but  it  occurred  to  me,  possibly  owing 
““7°™  inexperience  and  want  of  knowledge 

3472.  Or  possibly  to  the  opposite  cause  ?— It  oc- 
wwlh  fl***ei  • at.thfr«werea  great  many  other  points 
tion  fitted  m badly  Wlth  a unified  system  of  educa- 

3473.  You  mentioned  sub-section  (b).  sub-section  fc), 
and  sub-section  (l).  Did  you  mean  by  mentioning 
these  specially  to  indicate  that  you  thought  they  might 
be  taken  out  ? — Subsection  (i)  always  appeared  to  me 

*1™°  x a rather  strange  series  of  duties 

3474.  Land  and  water?— For  a Department  having 
the  control  of  science  and  art  in  schools. 

3475.  Then  if  further  powers  were  recommended  by 
this  Committee,  and  if  Parliament  gave  these  powers, 
that  is,  the  power  of  benefiting  and  aiding  industries 
??.  w.  ™anneL  -Y0U,r  lordship  suggested,  would  you 
thmk  that  would  unduly  increase  the  burden  laid  upon 
TOnsidwSbl*men*  ^ might  increase  its  work  very 

M76.  In  other  words  do  yon  think  the  helping -of 
industries  would  be  rather  an  interference  with  pure 
"oaon  technical  side  1 don’t  think  so. 

3477.  You  think  they  might  go  hand  in  hand  ? — I 
think  so  for  this  reason— that  our  education  in  a poor 
country  like  Ireland  should  be  practical,  it  should  tend 
towards  the  development  of  industries  ; a purely 
theoretical  education  for  a large  number  of  our  people- 
would  be  unpractical,  and  consequently  we  should  give 
a practical  training  and  turn,  and  to  do  that  would’ 
•be  perfectly  consistent  with  helping  industries  in 
which  boys  and  girls  properly  educated  would  take- 
a part  afterwards. 

3478.  That  would  fitly  go  in  with  education  ?— Yes. 
As  regards  these  other  points  to  which  I called  atten- 

3479.  Do  you  think  science  and  art  don’t  go  well  in 
with  technical  instruction  ?— Oh,  yes  : I think  so  I 
would  not  take  that  away. 

3480.  I thought  you  mentioned  it  ? — I mentioned  it 

mea,?g  a s,trange  connection  with  fisheries. 

3481.  Would  not  sub-section  (b)  go  in  quite  properly 
with  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

3482.  So  that  really  the  only  thing  you  suggest  to 
touch  would  be  the  fishery  operations  ? — There  is  an- 
other  point  that  struck  me,  too,,  in  this  long  list  of 
institutions  taken  over-the  Albert  Institution,  the- 
Munster  Institution,  and  the  Science  and  Art  build- 
mgs  here  in  Kildare  street.  No  doubt,  the  Albert  and 
the  Munster  Institutes  are  connected  with  agriculture, 
ana  possibly  the  others  are  connected  with  arts,  so  on 
a closer  an^ysis  of  the  subject  it  would  be  possible  to, 
fat  m all  these  points  under  Agriculture  and  Technical 
instruction  with  the  exception  of  fisheries. 

'Mr'  O.V'}vie)- — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
tfaat  the  appointments  which  had  been  mkde  by  the 
Department  or  the  Vice-President  in  necordam/with 
tfae  Act  had  been  appointments  which  did  not  them- 
selves raise  any  cause  of  objection  for  the  Board,  al- 
though you  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Boards- 
had  no  authority  in  the  matter  ?-The  Boards  raised 
no  objection  to  those  appointments,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  but  the  country  consider,  and,  of  course,  the 
r*rlrepre3elt  tile  country,  the  country  consider 
-fr  a dangerous  tendency  of  introducing- 
foreigners,  if  I may  use  that  expression  in  reference 
!rom  England  and  Scotland,  in  preference 
to  local  talent,  and  I think  the  criticism  that  was  ex- 
pressed m reference  to  that  matter  was  rather  a warn- 
ing t;han  a censure.  Such  criticisms  are  often  expressed 
with  a view  that  the  officials  of  the  Department  who 
have  these  appointments  in  their  gift  may  read  them: 
and  be  put  on  their  guard.  Therefore,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  matter,  I do  so,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  censuring  the  appointments  that  have  been  made, 
but  to  voice  the  views  of  the  country  on  the  matter. 


June  8,-  1A06, 
Moat  Rev. 

Dr.  Clancy. 
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June  8,  1900- 

Moat  Rev. 

Dr.  Clancy. 


3484.  As  a matter  of  fact,  of  your  own  personal 
opinion,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Act  ought 
to  be  altered  in  any  way  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
appointment  ? — At  present  the  Department  has  ab- 
solute power  in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  its 
own  offices.  So  long  as  the  Department  is  bound  to  give 
an  account  of  its  actions  to  Parliament  I don’t  know 
that  much  obiection  can  be  found  to  the  system.  Many 
would  hold  that  the  Department  itself  should  consist 
of  a number  of  representative  gentlemen.  Personally 
I have  no  reason  to  censure  what  the  Department  has 
done  in  the  matter,  and  consequently  I should  be  slow 
to  form  any  decided  and  irrevocable  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  making  the  Department  itself  repre- 
sentative. 

3485.  May  I ask  you  on  another  point.  I was  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you  definite  statistics  of  the  figures, 
at  any  rate,  as  to  the  voluntary  assistance  that  had 
been  accorded  to  your  own  particular  district  for  edu- 
cational purposes  ; the  sums  you  named  are  very  large 
sums,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  these  subscriptions 
and  contributions  are  continuing  1 — The  money  pro- 
cured in  this  way  extended  over  a period  possibly  of 
40  or  50  years.  It  is  not  of  recent  years  that  all  this 
money  was  expended,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  now 
to  get  money  for  such  purposes  than  hitherto — in  fact, 
my  experience  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to 
get  money  for  this  purpose.  I don’t  know  if  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  acquainted  with 
what  is  known  in  this  country  as  a bazaar.  Most  of 
our  money  got  for  building  purposes  was  got  on  the 
occasion  of  bazaars,  but  of  bazaars  the  people  have 
grown  tired,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  any  probability 
of  getting  money  in  future  in  that  way. 

3486.  With  reference  to  the  annual  sums  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  that,  I presume, 
except  in  so  far  as  obtained  by  grants  from  Govern- 
ment, is  provided  voluntarily  ? — Voluntary  entirely. 

3487.  Are  there  any  figures  available  in  reference 
to  that  ? — The  figures  that  I should  be  supposed  to 
give  offhand  are  the  sums  of  money  contributed  by 
our  priests.  Each  parish  priest  contributed  £2  a 
year,  and  each  curate  £1  a year  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  burses  I have  described,  and  sometimes  be- 
quests are  left  us  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  closest  economy  we  are  able  to  meet  out 
demands,  but  our  bank  account  does  not  show  very 
much  credit  sometimes,  and  consequently  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  we  are  able  to  manage  our  finances. 

3488.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Diocesan  College  ? — The 
^Diocesan  College  and  funds. 

3489.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  the  secondary  schools 
■which  are  carried  on  more  or  less  directly  within  your 
personal  cognizance,  those  have  in  many  cases  adopted 

'the  scheme  for  science  instruction  promulgated  by  the 
Department  ? — Yes. 

3490.  How  far  do  you  find  the  scheme  a satisfactory 
•one  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ? — That  is  a 
very  important  question,  and  one  on  which  I am  very 
glad  to  give  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place  I feel  it 
"right  to  say  that  we  have  got  the  most  cordial  and 
■generous  co-operation  from  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  introducing  science  laboratories,  and  in  equip- 

■ ping  our  colleges  and  convents  with  the  labora- 
'tories.  But  as  regards  the  usefulness  of 
'the  course  of  studies  for  the  girls  and 
boys  educated  in  our  institutions,  if  it  were 
to  continue  on  purely  scientific  lines  for  our  girls  it 
would  prove  useful  for  only  a few,  a small  percentage, 
but  that  small  percentage  I should  be  sorry  to  ignore, 
and  consequently  it  is  most  useful  to  have  such  a pro- 
vision. From  some  of  our  schools  appointments  have 
been  made  to  most  important  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  and  were  it  not  that  we  have 
■our  institutions  equipped  in  the  manner  described 
-we  never  could  prepare  our  pupils  to  receive  such 
-positions.  As  regards  the  larger  number  of  our 
-girls,  in  my  opinion  elementary  science  and  elemen- 
tary chemistry  is  of  great  importance  as  an  educa- 
tional subject,  but  it  would  be  a mistake  to  con- 
tinue it  too  far,  and  consequently  the  direction 
which  has  recently  been  given  to  the  scientific  studies, 
towards  domestic  economy  and  housewifery  is,  in  my 
•opinion,  of  a most  useful  character.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  two  years,  I think,  the  programme 
of  science  in  our  schools  has  taken  a practical  direc- 
tion, with  the  effect  that  all  our  girls,  without  ex- 
ception, are  now  being  trained,  after  an  elementary 
science  and  chemical  course,  in  domestic  economy  in  all 
its  branches.  The  consequences  are  that  they  are  turned 
•out,  not  only  with  minds  educated  and  refined,  but 
-also  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  in  the  country.  As  regards  our  boys,  a pretty  large 


percentage  of  our  boys  are  ecclesiastical  students  about 
25  per  cent.  It  is  most  useful  for  them  to  know 
science  and  chemistry,  and,  in  fact,  we  should  enlaZ 
our  programme  of  scientific  studies  to  a gtea*f 
extent  if  the  funds  were  available  for  it-  f!' 

I think  it  would  be  a great  defect  in  the 
education  of  a boy  if  he  were  to  pass  int0 
Maynooth  College  and  begin  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
without  having  -been  thoroughly  trained  firet  j. 
science  and  chemistry.  Besides,  in  Maynooth  Col- 
lege at  present  are  students  become  graduates  of  the 
Royal  University,  and  it  would  not  be  easy— I should 
say  it  would  be  hardly  possible— for  them  to  .become 
graduates,  and  pass  the  examination  successfully  and 
with  credit  to  themselves  if  they  had  not  this  elemen- 
tary training  in  our  seminaries.  As  for  the  other  sec- 
tion of  our  boys,  75  per  cent,  that  remains,  they  re- 
ceive a practical  education  in  English,  book-keeping 
and  commercial  subjects  generally,  and  many  of  them 
become  shop-keepers  and  farmers,  and  many  of  them 
go  in  for  the  professions.  They  become  solicitors  and 
doctors,  and  for  all  these,  in  my  opinion,  too,  it  ig 
most  important  that  they  should  be  trained  in  science. 

I think  an  education  that  has  not  science  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  it  is  a very  defective  education. 

3491.  May  I ask  you  how  far  you  find  that  practical 
people,  those  engaged  in  industry,  commerce  or  other- 
wise, in  the  district,  appreciate  now  the  advantage  of 
having  this  element  introduced  and  fostered  verj 
strongly  in  the  work  of  ihe  schools  ?— Those  who  an 
attending  our  college  appreciate  it  thoroughly,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  many  of  our  young  boys  enter  on  a 
commercial  career  or  begin  the  local  trades  with  nothing 
better  than  the  mere  elementary  education  which  is 
given  in  our  primary  schools.  It  would  be  my  desire 
that  our  pupils  who  are  intended  for  commercial  life 
should  have  a thorough  training  in  book-keeping  and 
commercial  subjects  and  also  science,  .because  I think 
it  will  open  up  a new  field  of  interest  for  them— it  will 
render  life  much  more  interesting,  and  much  mon 
structive,  and  much  more  happy  for  them  if  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  physical  science  than 
if  they  were  ignorant  of  these  principles.  This  is 
rather  a sentimental  view  of  the  subject,  but  still  it 
may  enter  very  practically  into  real  life. 

3492.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  point  I wanted  to  ge 
at  was  informed  knowledge  on  the  part  of  employers 
and  parents — do  you  find  that  they  are  appreciating 
this  introduction  of  science  ? — I believe  so— I believe 
they  are.  Parents  leave  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren to  a large  extent  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hate 
charge  of  the  educational  institutions.  They  are  satis- 
fied that  we  look  after  the  interests  of  their  children, 
perhaps,  best,  and  consequently  they  don’t  rais 
questions  on  that  point.  But  perhaps  when  they  ar 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  needs  of  life,  end 
with  the  subjects  that  are  necessary  for  pro- 
gress in  commerce  they  may  make  suggestions 
as  to  an  improvement  in  our  curriculum,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  they  have  made  any  suggestions  or  uttered 
any  complaints. 

3493.  With  reference  to  the  other  sections  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  scheme  for  Sligo  and  the  dis- 
trict, how  far  do  you  find  that  the  lines  upon  which 
that  scheme  has  been  drawn  are  satisfactory  in  draw- 
ing other  sections,  including  evening  schools,  to  tr 
work  ? — Our  evening  schools  have  proved  a most  su. 
cessful  addition  to  our  educational  system.  We .have 
attending  our  evening  schools  as  many  as  350,  and  this 
in  a small  house.  There  is  a perfect  enthusiasm  o» 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  locality  of  Sligo  for  thu 
form  of  technical  instruction  at  the  present  time.  AU 
our  young  tradesmen — carpenters,  masons,  stonecutters, 
and  others,  come  in  in  the  evening,  and  spend  two  or 
three  hours  at  drawing  or  manual  work,  and  they  seen 
to  be  rather  infatuated  with  the  work,  it  has  got  sw- 
an attraction  for  them.  We  have  produced  specimens 
of  drawing  by  our  ordinary  mechanics  and  specimens 
of  wood-carving  from  that  school  which  would  do  ere 
to  the  School  of  Art  in  Dublin  ; and  as  regards  the® 
attending  lessons  in  cookery,  laundry,  and  housen 
work,  they  are  attracted  in  large  numbers  to 
schools,  and  I have  no  doubt  the  instruction  they 
ceive  there  has  a most  beneficial  effect  on  home  n . 
renders  the  home  happier,  -and  renders  themsei 
better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  consequent J 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  dropped.  I may  *0  ,-w 
when  the  Technical  Instruction  system  of  eau 
was  first  introduced  I tried  to  utilise  our  conven 
tutions  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  such  stua 
our  Catholic  girls.  I even  went  so  far  as  to 
the  members  of  other  religious  persuasions  to  c ^ 
our  convents  for  instruction,  because  our  nu 
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thoroughly  trained  organisers  and  accomplished  and 
■excellent  teachers,  and  for  a time  members  of  other 
religious  persuasions  did  come  to  our  convent  schools. 
J3ut  objections  were  raised  to  that  course  for  reasons 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  here,  and  conse- 
quently I thought  it  would  be  more  effective  for  our 
technical  education  in  the  locality  if  it  were  carried  on 
<m  neutral  ground,  and  therefore!  advised  the  local  com- 
mittee to  take  a house  in  town,  even  though  we  had  to 
pay  a high  rent  for  it,  and  throw  it  open  to  members  of 
all  religious  persuasions.  Knowing  that  there  could 
She  no  more  injurious  influence  from  the  religious  as- 
sociations on  one  side  or  the  other  there  than  thero 
-would  be  in  our  large  drapery  establishments,  where 
Protestant  and  Catholic  girls  sit  down  at  millinery 
together  or  in  workshops  in  which  boys  of  all  persua- 
sions work  together,  I did  not  see  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  and,  therefore,  I gave  my  approval 
£or  opening  this  school  to  members  of  all  persuasions. 
'The  pupils,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  for  the  most 
part  of  mature  years,  and  the  subjects  of  study  are 
.•almost  exclusively  industrial,  which  makes  a difference. 
Since  that  was  done  a great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  study  of  technical  education  in  the  locality,  and  I 
.am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  results.  My  action 
lias  been  criticised  in  more  than  one  place,  but  I have 
satisfied  my  own.  conscience  that  from  the  religious 
point  of  view  there  is  not  the  smallest  danger,  and 
•consequently  on  account  of  the  great  material  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  system  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  I consider  I have  done  right.  The  head  of  that 
school  is  a Protestant  whom  we  have  brought  over  from 
England.  I see  the  Bishop  of  Ross  mentioned  some- 
thing about  his  having  a Presbyterian  lady  in  his  part 
•of  the  country ; we  are  quite  as  liberal  in  Sligo. 

3494.  And  you  find  it  quite  innocuous? — Yes. 

3495.  May  I ask  you  how  far  you  have  observed  an 
increase  in  the  educational  facilities,  and  the  advan- 
tage taken  of  them  as  a result  of  the  work  which 
lias  been  done  in  the  country  under  this  Act?— We 
had  a difficulty  in  managing  technical  instruction 
•classes  in  some  of  our  rural  districts ; it  can  only  be 
■done  through  the  itinerant  instructors ; that  is  the 
•system  adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  County 
Roscommon. 

3496.  What  I rather  want  to  get  at  just  now — 
because  we  have  got  the  scheme  before  us — is  how 
far  the  volume  and  the  standard  of  the  work,  taken 
-as  a whole,  has  risen  since  1900  ? — The  interest  in 
■technical  studies  is  undoubtedly  increasing,  and  I 
think  the  people  have  much  more  comfort  and  more 
happiness  m their  lives  now  owing  to  the  knowledge 
they  have  received  under  this  system  than  they  could 
■otherwise  have.  The  numbers  attending  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  interest  in  the  subjects  is  increasing, 
■and  I think  this  form  of  education  is  being  worked 
as  efficiently  and  fruitfully  as  it  could  under  the 
■circumstances. 

3497.  Was  there  much  of  such  work  as  drawing, 
teaching  "for  artizans,  and  domestic,  teaching  for  girls 
and  so  on — was  there  very  much  of  that  before  1900  ? — 
In  our  convent  schools  they  always  had  industrial 
•classes ; cookery  and  laundry  work,  and  housewifery 
were  always  prominent  subjects  in  our  convent  schools. 
I think  I should  be  correct  in  saying  that  the  con- 
vents in  my  diocese  have  not  benefited  very  much  by 
it  because  the  same  knowledge  was  there  before.  But 
outside  the  convents  I think  the  country  has  bene- 
fited by  it  largely,  and  seeing  that  to  be  the  case  it 
fias  always  appeared  regrettable  to  me  that  the  work 
done  by  our  convents  in  this  department  has  not' 
been  more  generously  recognised  by  the  Government. 
They  have  done  exactly  the  same  work  for  the  last 
twenty  years  which  is  being  done  elsewhere  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  as  regards  technical 
instruction,  and  they  did  it  without  any  subsidy; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  I should  be  right  in  recom- 
mending that  in  any  further  development  of  technical 
instruction  it  would  be  well  to  take  the  services  of 
the  convents  into  account  and  remunerate  them  as 
generously  as  other  schools  ; it  appears  to  me  that  it 
was  because  they  were  found  to  be  doing  work,  no 
assistance  was  given,  and  possibly  if  they  were  back- 
’Wfv?  they  would  receive  assistance. 

^ *s  literally  an  interpretation  of  the  text 

to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  In  one  of  the 
convents  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  there  had  been 
a very  great  increase  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work 

v,  i Edition  of  science  teaching  in  the  secondary 
school,  and  in  the  higher  school  for  domestic  training. 

1 suppose  that  is  not  uncommon? — That  is  not  un- 


common.  In  the  points  that  I have  just  referred  to  I 8,  1905. 
had  before  my  mind  the  system  of  our  Convents  of  ,,  . TT" 
+k.erTT-  £lere  ls  anofcher  convent  in  the  diocese,  ^ 

the  Ursulme  Convent  in  Sligo,  where  unquestionably  D 0 
a great  impetus  has  been  given  to  study  of  every 
kind  since  the  Department  was  instituted.  They  have 
got  their  laboratory  and  domestic  economy  in  the 
most  useful  and  practical  form  is  taught.  There  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  which,  I think,  never  would 
ment”6611  mal*e  *or  tile  assistance  of  the  Depart- 

3499.  How  far  is  there  any  shortage  of  facilities  for 
continuing  instruction  in  evening  classes  of  pupils 
who  have  to  leave  elementary  schools  before  their 
elementary  education  had  been  so  completed  as  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  work  that 
the  science  and  art  classes  afford?— We  provide  for 
that  by  our  evening  schools  under  the  Technical  De- 
partment. We  have  some-  evening  schools  under  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  but  they  have 
never  been  popular  ; they  worked  satisfactorily  for  a 
year  or  two  in  rural  districts;  men  came  long  dis- 
tances to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  but  the  charm 
ot  that  novelty  soon  passed  away,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
it  can  never  prove  an  effective  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty.  In  the  town  the  difficulty  is  met  in  the 
most  admirable  form  by  our  technical  classes  ; in  the 
country  places  the  only  way  to  meet  that  difficulty  is 
to  make  our  primary  schools  as  efficient  as  they 
should  be.  If  I direct  attention  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion which  is  germane  to  this,  I should  say  that 
much  more  might  be  done  in  rural  districts  for  train- 
ing boys  in  agriculture  than  has  been  done;  a great 
deal  might  be  done,  for  instance,  through  experimental 
larms ; I should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  seeing 
an  experimental  farm  besides  every  school,  so  that 
every  man  would  know  exactly,  and  boy,  too,  how  to 
cultivate  the  land,  to  manage  manures  and  fertilisers 
of  every  kind  in  fertilising  the  soil,  to  put  down 
seeds  and  all  other  operations  of  agriculture.  I have  an 
instance  of  what  is  before  my  mind  at  present,  which 
perhaps,  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  It 
is  connected  with  the  charge  that  we  have  no  initia- 
tive,  and  I think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  the 
details  to  exemplify  the  point  that  we  have  initiative, 
and  secondly,  that  a great  deal  may  be  done  for  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  in  rural  districts  in  in- 
dustries. I was  rash  enough  some  years  ago  to  take 
over  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  a laxge  house 
at  Loughglynn,  the  mansion  on  the  Dillon  estate 
about  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  and  I found 
myself  m possession  of  this  large  house  and  about 
seventy  or  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  I set  about 
initiating,  and  I am  glad  to  say,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Department,  my  initiative  has  been  crowned 
with  the  most  brilliant  success ; I invited  over  a 
number  of  Belgian  nuns,  who  were  thoroughly  trained 
in  every  department  of  agriculture,  who  have  no  diffi- 
culty m looking  after  the  operations  in  the  fields  as 
well  as  m the  homes,  and  know  dairying,  the  rearing 
of  calves,  the  cultivation  of  poultry  and  all  those 
things  ; I got  them  over  to  take  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion ; the  Department  was  good  enough  to  give  a very 
generous  help  to  the  venture,  and  the  results  are  of 
the  most  satisfactory  character.  We  have  at  present 
120  girls  on  the  roll  of  our  school;  the  average  at- 
tendance every  day  is  seventy  or  eighty,  and  these 
girls  come  to  learn  how  to  manage  the  dairy,  they 
churn,  they  make  butter,  they  even  make  cheese  ; we 
can  send  the  most  delicious  specimens  of  cheese  to 
the  market  at  the  present  time  from  there  ; they  are 
brought  out  in  relays  to  a small  experimental  plot  and 
taught  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ; the  pupils  are 
brought  to  the  poultry  yard  and  everything  connected 
with  the  rearing  of  poultry  is  explained  to  them, 
they  are  brought  then  to  the  farmyard,  where  the 
management  of  calves  and  young  stock  is  exemplified1 
to  them,  and  then  when  the  work  of  that  rougher 
character  has  been  completed  they  are  brought  into  a 
large  schoolroom  and  they  stay  there  for  four  or  five 
hours  m the  day  and  turn  out  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  lace,  crochet  and  embroidery ; they  are 
even  making  carpets  which  can  enter  into  keen  com- 
petition with  the  best  carpets  produced  in  Donegal ; I 
hope  I shall  not  get  credit  for  advertising  them  here. 

1 . mention  that  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  rural 
districts,  the  first  place  to  give  a solid  instruction 
suitable  m every  way  to  their  locality  and  circum- 
stances to  our  country  girls,  and  in  the  second  place 
f introduce  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  Board  the 
initiative  which  I myself  have  shown  and  which  proved 
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June  8,  1.06.  su,ch  a success  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Depart- 
Most  Eev.  ment.  I might  mention,  perhaps,  that  these  wonder - 

Dr.  Clancy.  ful  nuns  who  have  come  from  abroad  are  of  the 

greatest  assistance  to  the  dispensary  doctors  ; they  are 
doing  the  duties  of  nursing ; they  go  round  the 
various  townlands  in  the  neighbourhood  within  a 
radius  of  four  or  five  miles ; they  go  into  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  they  teach  the  people  how  to  keep 
their  homes  neat ; they  teach  them  how  to  nurse, 
how  to  manage  children,  how  to  keep  every  aspect  of 


their  homes  in  a presentable  condition.  They  ♦„«. 
the  girls  out  in  the  fields  and  show  them  the  deft 
in  their  systems  of  agriculture ; and  they  have  p? 
down  certain  rules  which  have  had  the  most  u.M<* 
ficial  effect  in  the  locality.  They  have  instituted 
system  of  prizes,  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  eainin! 
a prize  is  that  the  manure  heap  is  no  longer  to  C 
found  at  the  door,  and  there  are  to  be  no  cattle  niv 
or  poultry  in  the  homos  of  the  people.  ’ ™s> 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


Eev.  T.  A. 
Finlay, 
F.lt.U.L,  8.J. 


Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay,  f.r.u.i.,  s.j.,  examined. 


3500.  (Chairman). — You  appear  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction? — Yes, 
sir. 

3501.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  ? — Yes. 

3502.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  a member  of  it  since  the 
start  ? — Yes. 

3503.  (Chairman). — Were  you  elected  or  nominated  ? 
— Elected  for  the  province  of  Leinster  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

3504.  But  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 
— I was  nominated. 

3505.  I think  your  first  head  is  as  to  the  i elations  of 
the  Board  to  the  Department  ? — Perhaps  I might  say 
that  in  general  I regard  the  Department  as  having 
done  remarkably  useful  and  fruitful  work  in  this 
country,  and  done  it  in  the  face  of  very  great  diffi- 
culties that  at  first  might  have  seemed  almost  in- 
superable. In  the  first  place  they  have  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  country  generally  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
own  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  education,  which  is 
always  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  they 
have  also  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large 
a general  interest  in  the  education  which  is  subsidiary 
to  industries  as  a whole.  Having  secured  knowledge 
of  this  kind  they  generally  seek  for  opportunities  to 
put  it  in  practice,  and  the  result  has  been,  I 
think,  that  all  round  there  is  an  eagerness  and  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge they  are  getting,  and  to  seek  for  the  establish- 
ment of  industries  in  different  directions. 

3506.  Do  you  think  that  is  penetrating  down? — 
Down  to  the  poorest  districts,  and  even  in  rural 
districts,  with  which  I come  in  contact  largely 
travelling  through  the  country,  I notice  everywhere 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  secure  some  industrial 
employment. 

3507.  You  speak  with  general  knowledge  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes ; I have  been 
almost  all  over  Ireland  since  the  establishment  of  the 
co-operative  creameries,  and  have  had  abundant  op- 
portunities of  studying  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

3508.  You  think  that  is  still  progressive? — I 
think  so.  The  difficulties  the  Department  had 
to  contend  with  in  the  beginning  were,  first,  the 
apathy  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  education. 
People  will  not  seek  education  when  they  have  no 
opportunities  around  them  in  industrial  life  of  ap- 
plying their  knowledge  practically,  and  I think  it  is 
only  in  industrial  countries  you  will  find  this  general 
desire  among  the  people  spontaneously  springing  up, 
this  desire  for  technical  or  industrial  education.  In 
countries  like  America,  which  I visited  as  a member 
of  the  Moseley  Commission,  I noticed  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  there  about  securing  attendance  at  the 
technical  and  trade  classes.  People  are  only  too  eager 
•to  get  this  knowledge. 

3509.  I suppose  that  here  that  desire  has  not  been 
created  ?— It  has  not  been  created,  and  that,  I think 
is  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  the  Department 
has  rendered  to  the  country.  Then  there  was  the 
further  difficulty  that  in  Ireland  itself  they  could  not 
really  find  men  qualified  to  initiate  or  develop  the 
system  of  technical  education.  We  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  this  country  before.  It  was  not  our  fault 
But  the  facts  were  we  had  not  the  men  qualified  to 
undertake  such  work.  The  result  was  we  had  to 
seek  them  elsewhere,  and  this  naturally  brought  the 
Department  into  collision  with  a certain  form  of 
public  opinion  among  our  people,  who  regarded  this 
as  what ; they  called  the  importation  of  foreigners 
The  Department  had  two  courses  open  to  them— either 
to  seek  at  once  qualified  men  outside  Ireland,  or  to  de 
lay  beginning  its  work  and  select  men  from  Ireland 


and  send  them  abroad  to  be  educated,  and  wait  three 
or  four  years  until  these  men  came  back  before  start 
ing  their  proper  work.  If  they  took  the  second  courK 
the  probabilities  were  that  before  the  end  of  the  three 
or  four  years  necessary  to  educate  proper  teachers  the 
outcry  against  them  for  doing  nothing  would  be  so 
strong  that  it  would  become  irresistible.  They  chose 
the  other  alternative,  which  was  undoubtedly  calcu- 
lated to  bring  them  a certain  amount  of  unpopularity 
but  they,  in  their  wisdom.  I think,  chose  rightly 
enough  to  face  the  unpopularity  and  to  set  the  system 
at-  work. 

3510.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  is  diminishing  J- 
Now  that  a number  of  people  educated  in  this 
country  are  being  qualified  for  this  work,  the  vacancies 
are  more  and  more  filled  up  with  people  educated  at 
home.  Moreover,  the  Department  were  very  fortunate 
in  securing  men — at  least  a large  number  cf  men,  who 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  people  secured  their 
good  will  for  themselves  and  their  work,  notably  the 
present  Assistant-Secretary,  Sir.  Fletcher.  I don't 
know  anyone  who  has  done  more  to  render  the  work 
of  the  Department,  popular.  He  has  all  the  tact 
necessary  for  his  office.  In  the  Department  itself,  and 
in  the  relations  of  the  Council  with  the  Board  and 
the  Department,  the  harmony  is  entirely  due  to  the 
consummate,  ability  of  the  Vice-President. 

3511.  These  initial  difficulties  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  surmounted? — They  have  been,  and 
are  daily  disappearing.  Now  that  our  teachers 
and  experts  are  being  educated  at  home  to  qualify 
for  the  work  done  in  Ireland,  these  difficulties  are 
more  and  more  disappearing. 

3512.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  Board,  of  Technical 
Instruction  with  the  Department  ? — Throughout,  the 
relations  between  the  Department  and  the  Boards 
have  been  of  the  most  harmonious  kind.  There  has 
been  from  the  beginning  no  conflict  whatever  between 
them,  and  so  far  as  the  Board's  powers  go,  I think 
they  have  exercised  them  in  perfect  harmony  and  with 
the  goodwill  of  the  officers  of  the  Department. 

3513.  At  the  same  time  they  have  exercised  real 
power? — They  have.  The  schemes  in  the  urban 
centres  proposed  and  approved  by  the  Department 
were  brought  in  every  case  before  the  Board.  They 
were  critically  examined,  and  in  some  cases  rejected, 
and  the  Department  was  obliged  to  recast  the  scheme 
and  bring  it  up  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
Otherwise  there  was  no  chance  whatever  of  its  being 
put  in  practice. 

3514.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance? — In  the  case 
of  the  urban  school  at  Ballymoney.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Board  in  1902  a scheme  was  brought  up  for 
the  amalgamation  of  two  local  schools,  ana  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  that  would  at  once 
have  the  character  of  a secondary  school  and  a technical 
school.  I myself  objected  to  the  scheme  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
deal  with  secondary  education  as  such,  to  contribute 
its  funds  to  the  establishment  of  a secondary  school, 
and  that  as  they  could  only  subsidise  legitimately 
those  schools  which  were  distinctly  technical,  I 
objected  to  the  scheme.  The  Board  agreed  with  me, 
and  the  scheme  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  drawn  up 
in  a form  under  which  the  local  people  had  to  provide 
a secondary  school,  and  generally  secondary 
education- for  themselves;  and  the  Board  would  only 
sanction  a contribution  to  the  technical  part  of  “e 
work. 

3515.  That  is  a distinct  instance? — That  is  an  in- 

stance, and  shows,  I think,  that  the  Board  exercises 
effective  control.  y 

3516.  Can  you  mention  any  other  case?— I *ooli 
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part  in  this,  and  it  is  one  that  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind  at  the  moment.  I have  not  another. 

3617.  Do  you  think  any  alteration  is  desirable  as 
regards  the  functions  of  the  Board — do  you  think  they 
ought  to  be  enlarged  ? — In  one  respect  I should ; not 
that  I think  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  a 
statutory  provision,  but  I think  larger  use  might  be 
made  of  the  powers  the  Board  already  has. 
As  far  as  urban  centres  are  concerned,  the 
schemes  for  technical  instruction  in  .those  centres 
must  be  submitted  in  all  their  details  to  the 
Board,  and  approved  of  by  the  Board,  before  they  can 
be  put  into  operation.  There  is,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  county  boroughs  a provision  in  the  Act  which 
exempts  the  scheme  of  the  county  borough  from  con- 
sideration or  approval  by  the  Board,  with  the  result 
that  the  Department  has  itself  to  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  any  opposition  which  they  may  choose  to 
make  to  the  schemes  submitted  by  the  county  boroughs. 
This,  I think,  is  a disadvantage  for  the  Department 
itself,  for  this  reason,  that  if  a conflict  of  any  kind 
arises  between  the  Department  and  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  Department  has  got  no  backing  of  representa- 
tive opinion  behind  it  in  any  action  it  may  take.  This 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
The  Department  is  now  in  existence  for  six  years,  and 
the  City  of  Dublin  has  not  yet  formed  a scheme  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  Department,  and  can  be  put  iu 
operation  in  the  city.  All  the  other  county  boroughs 
have  done  so  ; but  on  account  of  some  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Department  and  the  City  of  Dublin 
the  grants  available  for  the  city  are  still  lying  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department. 

3518.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  nothing  has  been  done? — 
The  City  of  Dublin  had  a technical  school  of  its  own 
before  the  Department  was  established.  They  are  carry- 
ing on  the  school  since  by  the  aid  of  the  rates  merely, 
but  the  Department,  until  this  year,  has  made  practi- 
cally no  grant  for  the  work,  and  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  certain  points  of  difference  between  them  ; 
but  I am  persuaded  that  if  this  matter  had  come  before 
the  Board,  as  it  should  have  done  if  the  schemes  of 
county  boroughs  were  submitted  to  the  Board,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  schemes  of  the  urban  centres,  the 
matter  would  have  been  promptly  settled. 

3519.  (Chairman).— Settled  by  discussion? — Settled 
by  discussion  ; and  in  any  case  the  Department  would 
have  avoided  the  criticism  to  which  it  is  subjected,  in 
the  Press  and  by  public  opinion,  by  having  behind  it 
the  deliberative  opinion  of  the  representative  element. 

3520.  It  would  have  been  very  much  the  same  thing 
as  if  the  Technical  Board  insisted  very  much  on  its  right 
to  veto  the  expenses  without  having  the  matter  brought 
before  them  at  a previous  stage? — Yes.  If  you  look  at 
section  16  of  the  Act  you  will  notice  the  difference 
between  county  boroughs  and  urban  centres : “ One 
shall  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
populations  between  the  county  boroughs,  and  shall 
be  applied  by  the  respective  Councils  of  those  boroughs 
in  aid  of  schemes  approved  by  the  Department.”  Now, 
if  you  observe  the  second  sub-section:  “The  other 
portion  shall  be  applied  subject  as  regards  any  particular 
application  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction.”  I think  it  is  a disadvantage  both  to  the 
Department  and  the  boroughs  that  the  county  boroughs 
should  be  exempted.  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
schemes  should  not  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  the  schemes  of  the  urban  centres.  The  county 
borough  of  Dublin  frames  a scheme,  and  brings  it 
before  the  Department,  and  the  Department  say  they 
don’t  approve  of  it;  they  object  to  certain  points  in 
the  scheme,  and  say  such  and  such  things  must  be 
done  before  it  is  approved  by  them.  If  the  Board  dis- 
cussed the  matter  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  discuss 
the  scheme  of  an  urban  centre  the  scheme  would  be 
much  more  easily  settled. 

3521.  In  the  former  case  the  Department  must  ap- 
prove of  a scheme  already  made  ; in-  the  second,  they 
must  apply  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Education  in  the  scheme? — In  the  first  case,  that 
of  a county  borough,  the  Board  simply  distributes  the 
money,,  and  when  that  is  done  its  function  ends  ; but 
m-  the  other  case,  the  scheme  for  which  the  money  is 
being  applied  must  be  brought  before  the  Board. 

3522.  Could  -you  develop  that  difference? — I have 
beem  for  a few  months  a member  of  the  technical  in- 
struction committee  of-  the  City  of  Dublin.  I find 
that  there  have  been  a great  many  disputes  with  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  itself  with  regard  to  the  site 
of  the  schools,  - and  -that  even  yet  the  matter  is  not 
settled.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  appointing  a 


qualified  director  to  manage  the  education  of  the  June  8,  1908.' . 
school  work,  and  on  that  point  there  has  been  great  — 
delay.  Kev.  T.  A. 

3523.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  question  of  the  site — that 

is,  the  European  Hotel  site — kept  back  the  full  working  F-U  UJ-’  S'J' 
of  the  scheme? — Yes. 

3524.  They  had  already  in  Dublin  the  Kevin-street 
premises  ? — They  had. 

3525.  But  as  regards  the  Kevin-street  premises,  did 
the  local  body  get  any  assistance  from  the  Department  I 
— Yes  ; we  have  got  this  year  a grant  of  over  £3,000. 

3526.  But  before  this  year? — I don’t  think  that  up 
to  the  present  they  got  anything  ; but  I am  not  certain. 

3527.  What  was  the  difficulty  between  the  Corpora- 
tion Committee  and  the  Department  as  regards  con- 
tinuing paying  for  work  in  Kevin-street? — What  the 
Department  wanted  was  that  this  very  large  and  im- 
portant school  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a quali- 
fied and  trained  teacher. 

3528.  The  local  body  would  not  agree  to  that? — As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  excellent  gentleman  whom  they 
appointed  principal  of  the  school  was  not  a trained 
teacher  at  all ; and  the  Department  on  their  side, 
insisted  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  school  should  be 
a trained  teacher  and  an  expert  in  the  matter  which  he 
was  supposed  to  control. 

3529.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Technical  instruction,  how  it  was  that  the 
Department  claimed  the  right  to  veto  the  appointment? 

— The  words  are,  “ In  aid  of  schemes  approved  by  the 
Department.” 

3530.  That  would  be  the  scheme,  but  the  personality 
of  the  man  administering  the  school? — It  was  not  a 
question  of  the  personality  of  any  individual ; but  the 
Department  laid  down  as  a principle  of  the  scheme  that 
there  should  be  a trained  expert. 

3531.  Is  that  part  of  the  -sehenie_on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  ? — I don’t  know.  I think  the  head  of  a 
school  is  usually  a trained  technical  expert. 

3532.  (Chairman). — Have  you  auy  other  suggestion 
as  to  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  Board? — Well,  1 
should  be  glad  to  see  in  cases  where  a dispute  should 
arise  between  the  urban  centres  and  the  Department 
over  details  in  the  working  out  of  a scheme  approved  by 
the  Board,  that  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  settled  by 
the  Board  when  a difficulty  arose.  It  gives  so  much 
more  satisfaction  to  public  opinion.  At  meetings  of 
the  Board  such  cases  have  been  again  and  again  brought 
forward,  and  the  action  of  the  Board  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  sound  administration. 

3533.  As  to  the  position  and  functions  and  efficiency 
of  the  Consultative  Committee — I believe  you  are  a 
member  of  the  Consultative  Committee? — I am.  That 
body  has  done  a great  amount  of  useful  work  in  the  co- 
ordination of  elementary  education,  and  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  education  of  the  country.  It  has, 
however,  I think,  one  great  drawback.  It  is  merely 
an  adjunct  of  the  Department.  It  is  constituted  under 
section  23.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Department  is 
ex-officio  chairman  of  this  body ; and  in  the  following 
section  24,  the  Department  is  empowered  to 
make  general  regulations  for  regulating  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board  constituted  under  the 
Act.  Thus  the  committee  comes  very  much  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Department.  The 
result  is  that  the  other  bodies — the  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education  and  the  National  Education  Board — 
don’t  regard  themselves  as  identified  with  it  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Department  does.  They  are  led  to  look 
upon  it  as  a branch  of  another  Department.  I think 
if  it  stood  a little  more  apart  from  the  Department,  and 
acted  a little  more  on  its  own  initiative,  its  effect  would 
be  more  far-reaching  and  its  work  more  useful.' 

3534.  Would  you  enlarge  it  ? — The  personnel  is 
quite  right,  and  its  deliberations-  are ' exceedingly 
useful,  and  the  men  on  it  are  all  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  several  systems  they  represent.  I should  not 
have  them  summoned  by  the  Department  when  the 
Department  chose  to  summon  a meeting,  but  I would 
have  regular  stated  times  of  meeting  of  the  Consultative 
Committee,  which  should  bo  able  to  take  action  not 
only  on  the  initiative  of  the  Department,  but  on  that 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  or  National  Board'  or  its 
own  initiative; 

(Mr.  Dryden). — I thought  there  were  three  connected 
with  the  Department  and  two  outside. 

3535.  (Chairman).— -Only  two— the  Vice-President  and 
the  Secretary  ?— They  have  apparently  now’  power  of 
arranging  any  meetings  for  themselves.  Of  course, -if 
a member  - applied  to  the  Department,  a committee 
meeting  would  be  summoned ; but  I would  prefer 
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seeing  the  Consultative  Committee  as  closely  identified 
with  the  other  two  educational  bodies  as  with  the 
Department. 

3536.  The  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  have  each  one  member? — They 
-have.  It  has  been  in  existence  now  for  six  years,  and 
there  have  been  five  meetings  held. 

3537.  I suppose  the  practice  has  been  only  to  assemble 
the  Consultative  Committee  when  there  is  some  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  relations  between 
technical  education  and  national  education? — Yes.  In 
other  words,  when  the  Department  saw  the  need  of  it 
they  summoned  a meeting : but  I should  like  to  see  it 
•summoned  when  either  of  the  other  bodies  wanted  a 
meeting. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  see  anything  to  confine  it  to 
the  Department,  except  that  the  Vice-President  is  chair- 


(Ohairman  reads  sections  23  and  24  of  the  Act  of 
1899.) 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  is  customary  that  the  chairman 
of  a committee  is  the  man  who  summons  that  committee, 
but  that  is  mere  custom.  If  a member  of  a committee 
desires  a meeting  he  can  always  requisition  a meeting, 
or  the  Committee  can  make  its  own  regulations  as  to 
time  of  meeting. 

3538.  (Chairman). — It  would,  to  some  extent,  meet 
your  view  if  they  had  regular  meetings?— Yes.  There 
-was  a conference  held  before  Mr.  Long  went  out  of 
office.  He  invited  the  representatives  of  the  various 
□Boards  to  meet  and  hold  a conference  in  reference  to 
educational  matters,  and  one  of  the  recommendations 
from  this  conference  was  that  this  Consultative  Com- 
mittee should  have  regular  meetings,  and  that  its 
meetings  and  resolutions  should  be  submitted  to  each 
of  the  educational  bodies  concerned. 

3539.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  mean  that  a regulation 
to  that  effect  should  be  macfe'by  statute? — Oh,  no. 

(Chairman). — I don’t  see  anything  to  prevent  a com- 
mittee from  resolving  that  they  would  meet  at  regular 
intervals  if  they  chose.  All  the  statute  provides  is  the 
constitution — who  is  to  be  chairman  and  who  are  to  be 
the  other  members. 

3540.  Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  any  action  taken  on  that 
resolution  ?— Mr.  Long  went  out  of  office  shortly  after- 
wards. Besides  the  five  meetings  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  there  have  been  also  five  conferences  held 
of  representatives  of  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  to  arrange  matters  con- 
cerning the  schools  in  which  both  were  involved  ; and 
those  conferences  have  been  very  fruitful,  and  have  led 
to  arrangements  of  various  kinds  for  the  prevention  of 
overlapping  and  arranging  programmes  for  schools. 
They  have  been,  perhaps,  more  fruitful  than  meetings 
of  the  Consultative  Committee.  The  officers  of  the 
various  Boards  come  together  with  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  these  discussions  are  most 
valuable. 

3541.  (Chairman). — Can  you  trace  any  definite  action 
to  the  Consultative  Board  on  the  questions  that  have 
arisen  as  to  the  relation  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
with  the  primary  Education  Department? — That  was 
discussed,  and  various  resolutions  come  to;  and  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
solutions of  the  Consultative  Committee,  made  every 
effort  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee. 
Friendly  relations  were  also  established  between  the 
Intermediate  Board  and  the  Department,  the  science 
programme  in  secondary  schools  was  a matter  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  bodies ; and  that  matter,  too, 
was  amicably  arranged,  and  all  friction  avoided,  and 
the  teaching  of  science  proceeded  satisfactorily. 

3542.  That  was  an  item  to  the  credit  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee?  Yes. 


3543.  Is  there  any  report  of  this  meeting  you  hav 
been  speaking  of  with  Mr.  Long?~There  was  a repoi 
of  it,  but  I don  t know  that  it  was  published 
o544  Your  next  point  is  as  to  the  relations  of  th 
.Department  to  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  ?- 
I think  the  Department  has  done,  perhaps,  tl; 
most  useful  part  of  its  work  in  the  countr 
m association  with  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Educ; 
tion.  lhe  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  in  th 
veiy  nourishing  condition  m which  it  exists  is  entirel 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Department  Th 
number  of  science  students  in  intermediate  schools  ha 
fallen  to  a very  low  number  1—1  think  about  500.  Thei 
are  now  close  on  10,000  in  the  secondary  schools  The 
T*T  due  to  the  action  of  the  Department-nr 
that  the  Intermediate  Board  itself  could  not  have  dor 
this  work.  It  had  ample  resources  to  do  it,  but  it  wa 


prevented  from  doing  it  by  the  action  of  the  Gov 
ment.  Science  teaching,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  he  caivi’ 
on  in  schools  without  a system  of  inspection  r cl 
of  the  Board  concerned  must  visit  the  schonH* 
hat  it  is  properly  equipped,  and  that 


teaching  in  science  is  duly  carried  on.  It  is 


. Practical 

to  test  scientific  work  by  a system  of  examinabon^S 
up  to  1900  the  only  system  available  under  the  Ini 
mediate  Education  Board  was  a system  of  wrift 
papers.  The  consequence  of  that  was  that  the  n™ 
paration  for  these  papers  was  made  out  of  W kL, 
in  which  the  chemical  formulae  were  learned  by  heart 
and  set  down  m answer  to  the  printed  questions  TW 
was  really  no  proper  science  teaching  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word. 

3545.  Was  there  any  separate  staff  for  science  teach 
ing  j-None  whatever.  It  was  given  b,  the  teathi 
m the  schools.  Nor  was  there  any  goaranfe 
ever  that  the  schoo  was  m any  way  equipped  ^ T.r 
science  teaching,  or  that  the  pupils  had  ever  seen  anv 
scientific  experiments  carried  out.  The  Intermediate 
Board  itself  took  action,  and  applied  to  Parliament 
for  enlarged  powers  in  1900,  and  an  Act  was  passed 
which  enabled  them  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  th* 
schools,  and  determine  on  tile  character  of  the  teach- 

^Me-  Was  that  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  1— Not  at  all  ; an  independent  ac- 
tion. Seeing  that  the  system  was  so  defective  in  this 
respect  a Commission  of  Inquiry  was  held.  The  mem 
bers  of  the  Board  themselves  were  the  Commissioners" 
and  reported  m favour  of  a system  of  inspection,  and 
I arhament  passed  an  Act  enabling  them  to  appoint 
inspectors,  but  when  the  time  came  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment refused  to  allow  the  scheme  of  the  Board  to  be 
presented  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
thing  has  been  hung  up  ever  since. 

3447.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the  reason  ?— They 
had  some  great  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  Irish 
education  in  their  minds,  and  until  that  developed 
iully  and  came  to  maturity  nothing  could  be  done 


3548.  (Chairman). — The  Government  refused  to 
transmit  it  to  the  Treasury;  then  what  happened  ?- 
Then  the  Department  intervened,  and  very  fortunately 
for  the  Irish  schools,  did  intervene.  It  was  not 
to  the  same  extent  under  Government  control  as  the 
Board  of  Intermediate  Education  was,  and  they  could 
carry  out  their  schemes  with  a freer  hand.  In  the 
secondary  schools  they  made  a very  large  grant  for 
the  equipment  of  laboratories,  and  then  appointed  a 
staff  of  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools  ; and  further  they 
instituted  what  was  an  admirable  plan  and  system  of 
training  for  the  teachers  who  were  to  teach  in  Inter- 
mediate schools.  They  gave  courses  in  certain  centres, 
and  these  courses  were  attended  by  the  teachers  in 
*”ei.iSC^100^S’  an<^  they  had  learned  enough  to 

enable  them  to  conduct  science  classes  properly  they 
were  granted  a professional  certificate  for  just  a year, 
and  then,  if  they  came  back  a second  year,  another 
certificate,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  way  a number  of 
teachers  were  qualified.  • The  laboratories  were 
equipped,  and  then  a number  of  inspectors  went  round 
to  see  that  the  teaching  was  practically  carried  out. 
The  Intermediate  Board  at  once  took  advantage  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department,  adopted  the 
syllabus  which  the  Department  laid  down  for  science 
teaching,  m'ade  it  part  of  their  rules,  and  made  ele- 
mentary teaching  in  physics  and  chemistry— the  first 
two  years  of  the  course,  a preliminary  course— mad® 
it  obligatory  on  all  students  in  the  Intermediate 
schools  in  Ireland  to  which  a grant  is  given.  This 
preliminary  science  is  really  nothing  more  thhn 
nature  Study,  but  it  is  universally  recognised  that  the 
study  of  nature  is  a essential  part  of  education,  and  it 
was  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  Department  that 
this  very  important  element  was  introduced  into 
secondary  schools. 


3549.  Is  there  any  difficulty  experienced  now  in 
those  schools  from  the  co-existence  of  those  two  dif- 
ferent systems — a system  of  examination  and  one  of 
inspection? — That  has  been  got  over  in  this  way  -- 
In  the  case  of  science  for  juniors,  the  inspector  holds 
an  oral  examination  in  practical  te/a clung  in  thfl 
schools  and  certifies  that  such  and  such  pupils  have 
passed.  The  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion recognise  that  certificate  as  a pass  in  the  subject, 
aii-  ,then’  w^e1}  thev  compete  for  honours  and  pru«t 
which  are  considerable — some  of  those  prizes  are 
and  £40 — the  competition  is  carried  out  by  means  of 
written  papers.  But  these  are  only  given  to  students 
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who  have  passed  the  practical  examination,  so  that 
both  are  tested. 

3550.  Who  act  as  examiners  ? — The  Department  send 
in  a list  of  persons  whom  they  recommend  as  ex- 
aminers in  science. 

3551.  Would  the  same  persons  who  carry  on  the  in- 
spection act  as  examiners? — Yes.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  by  numbers,  so  that  the  examiner 
does  not  know  the  names  of  the  candidates  whose 
papers  he  is  examining. 

3552.  The  last  point  you  have  here  is  the  relation 
of  the  Department- to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society.  I believe  you  have  been  Vice-President 
of  that  Society? — Yes,  since  it  was  organised.  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  that,  I regard  it  as 
the  duty  of  the  Department  to  promote,  and  to  use 
its  funds  for  the  promotion  of  co-operation  among 
the  farming  population.  I think  it  is  recognised  in 
every  progressive  country  that  combination  among 
farmers  is  a necessity  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
their  industry. 

3553.  Combination  for  what  purposes? — For  the 
general  purposes  of  their  industry.  For  instance, 
take  the  case  of  butter -making.  In  the  modem  condi- 
tions of  this  industry  you  require  machinery  which 
necessitates  the  investment  of  considerable  capital. 
No  single  farmer  among  the  Irish  farmers  could,  in 
the  poorer  districts  purchase  the  machinery  necessary 
for  a creamery,  and  he  could  not  supply  from  his  farm 
the  milk  to  keep  it  working.  If  the  Irish  farmers  are 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  new  methods,  they  must 
combine  together  and  erect  a creamery  for  the  common 
use,  and  have  it  managed  by  an  expert  in  the  common 
interest.  If  the  farmers  are  not  to  give  all  the  profits 
over  to  some  outsiders  who  will  settle  among  them 
they  have  to  do  this  on  co-operative  lines.  Take 
farm  requirements.  If  they  want  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  advantage  of  purchase  upon  a large  scale  of 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  things,  they  have  to 
combine  together  to  purchase  the  consignments  in 
large  quantities,  as  they  can  do  by  combination,  and 
get  the  guarantee  of  an  analyst,  and  in  that  way  they 
have  realised  in  Ireland  the  advantages  which  they 
have  realised  elsewhere  both  in  production  and  pur- 
chase. Everywhere  it  is  admitted  both  in  Europe  and 
the  Colonies,  that  a system  of  co-operation  in  farming 
has  become  a necessity,  and  the  community  which  does 
not  apply  it  need  not  hope  to  hold  its  own  in  the  mar- 
kets— competition  is  so  keen. 

3554.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  that  has 
progressed? — Some  few  of  us  have  been  at  work  for 
about  fifteen  years.  In  the  earlier  years  we  could 
not  get  anybody  to  believe  in  the  method  at  all.  It 
was  quite  new  to  the  people ; they  had  never  heard  of 
it  before.  It  was  for  a long  time  in  existence  in  Ger- 
many. I made  acquaintance  with  it  there,  and  when 
I returned  to  this  country  I tried  to  persuade  people 
to  adopt  these  methods,  but  I could  get  no  one  to 
listen  to  me.  I found  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was 
then  practically  at  work  trying  to  induce  people  to 
organise  societies.  He  had  held  50  meetings  in  various 
places,  and  had  not  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  50 
meetings  in  starting  one  society.  However,  private 
individuals  who  believed  in  the  system  worked  on,  and 
gradually  a few  societies  came  into  existence.  In 
1894  a society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  familiar- 
ising the  people  with  these  industrial  methods,  and 
it  was  called  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  This  work  went  on,  and  they  found  as  they 
progressed  the  need  of  some  Government  aid.  The 
work  grew  apace,  and  the  number  of  societies  multi- 

Slied,  till  it  became  almost  too  much  for  private  in. 
ividuals,  by  private  enterprise  and  subscriptions,  to 
carry  on.  It  was  the  success  of  this  enterprise 
which  led  to  the  demand  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Government  about  1896  that  something  should  be 
done  to  establish  Government  aid  for  agriculture  in 
Ireland.  Out  of  this  movement  practically  grew  this 
demand.  Everybody  felt  the  need  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  farming  pursuits. 

3555.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  1899  was  nothing 
done?— No,  merely  meetings  were  held.  The  Recess 
Committee  held  its  meetings,  and  then  a deputation 
went  to  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
put  before  him  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  this  re- 
spect. But  from  1894  on  the  voluntary  work  grew,  and 
we  succeeded  in  founding  850  of  these  co-operative 
societies  in  Ireland,  with  a membership  of  close  on 
90,000.  They  deal  with  various  aspects  of  the  farming 
industry.  First,  they  dealt  with  the  manufacture  of 
batter;  then  with  regard  to  finance  and  agricultural 


credit  a system  of  agricultural  banks  .was  estab-  Ju”e  8,  1906. 
lished  throughout  the  country  on  the  Rafieisen  system,  _ 
and  m this  way  small  men,  who  otherwise  could  not  ?PV,' 
give  security  in  a ioint  stock  bank,  by  combination  M , 

t0!cccr  ,have  1?een  able  Set  capital  for  their  farms.  ' 8 

3556.  And  all  this  has  been  done  on  the  voluntary 
hasm?— Up  to  the  foundation  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  had  not  in  its  own  service  and  could 
not  procure  expert  officers  for  the  various  branches  of 
rts  own  work,  and  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  had  at  that  time  a large  staff  of  trained  ex- 
perts of  its  own  for  its  own  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment was  very  willing  to  take  over  these  men  or  at 
least  utilise  their  services  and  pay  them,  and  it  made 
advances  for  two  years  in  payment  of  services  ren- 
dered by  these  men  for  their  purposes.  Later  on  it 
made  a grant  to  the  Organisation  Society  for  the 
general  work  of  organisation,  recognising  that  it  was 
the  business  of  the  Department  to  promote  this 
essential  condition  of  success  in  agricultural  in- 
dustries. In  the  last  two  years  there  was  a formal 
application  made  to  the  Department  for  a grant  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  question  was  brought  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  with  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
both  sides.  I should  say  that  from  the  beginning  I 
was  myself  opposed  to  receiving  any  financial  aid 
whatever  from  the  Department,  and  although  the 
coming  of  the  Department  crippled  us  seriously  I 
would  have  faced  the  strain  and  stress  of  the 
development  that  the  coming  of  the  Department 
brought  with  it  without  receiving  its  aid.  The  Depart- 
ment coming  on  the  scene  impoverished  and  diverted 
aid  from  the  Agricultural  Society.  A great  many 
men  interested  in  promoting  agriculture  subscribed 
freely  to  the  funds  of  the  Organisation  Society  and 
enabled  it  to  do  its  work,  and  in  that  way  from  various 
sources  we  got  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £54,000. 

When  the  Department  was  created  public  opinion 
regarded  the  scheme  of  the  volunteer  society  as  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

3557.  They  thought  that  agriculture  was  otherwise 
provided  for  ?— They  took  it  for  granted  that  the  State 
would  here  supersede  private  effort.  That  idea  seemed 
to  me  to  be  fatal  to  the  principle  of  co-operation. 

State  aid,  exoept  given  with  great  precaution,  would! 
be  fatal  to  the  spread  of  the  movement,  and  for  that 
reason  I always  dreaded  receiving  any  State  aid. 

When  it  was  known  that  State  aid  was  received  in 
this  case,  although  it  was  only  in  payment  foy  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  a refunding  of  the  money  that 
we  had  expended  ourselves,  nevertheless  the  public  at 
large  came  rapidly  to  confuse  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  Organization  Society,  and  it  was 
very  hard  to  get  people  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other,  and  recognise  that  the  Organization  Society 
was  a voluntary  organisation  not  at  all  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  In  later  years,  the  last  two 
years,  the  Department  went  a step  further,  and  what 
it  did  when  it  made  a grant  to  the  Organization 
Society  was  that  to  insist  that  two  representatives 
of  its  own  should  be  on  the  committee  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Society.  This  on  the  plea  of  seeing  how  the 
public  money  was  to  be  expended,  and  claiming  to. 
control  the  public  money,  I hold  very  strongly  that 
public  control  is  entirely  different  from  public  manage- 
ment. They  have  their  representatives  on  the- 
Executive  Committee.  They  take  a very  active  part 
m the  management,  and  being  the  holders  of  the- 
purse  to  a considerable  extent,  they  practically  oon- 
trol  the  working.  That  condition  of  things  I believe- 
to  be  fatal  to  progress  and  to  the  essentia]  spirit  on 
which  the  co-operative  movement  is  founded.  I hold 
that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  us  to  face  again 
the  poverty  and  hardships  of  the  first  years  and  start 
perfectly  free  and  independent  of  the  Government. 

3558.  You  would  wish  to  keep  it  apart  from  the 
Department  ? — I would.  If  the  Department  would 
recognise  co-operation  as  a necessity  of  modern  agri- 
culture, if  they  would  furthermore  recognise  that  co- 
operation is  a voluntary  work  to  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves  and  their  advisers,  guided  but  not  managed 
by  the  State,  I would  accept  their  aid.  . I would  have 
the  relations  between  them  the  same  as 

afe  • between  the  Department  at  present  and 
the  Technical  Instruction  and  Agricultural  Committees 
m the  country.  Schemes  as  prepared  by  the  local 
committee  are  sent  up  to  the  Department  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Department,  and  grants  are  made 
for  the  carrying  out  of  these  schemes,  but  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  application 
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June  8,  1906.  of  the  grant,  or  claim  any  voice  in  the  management 

Rev.  T.  A.  °*  committee.  On  the  same  terms  as  these  and  on 

Finlay,  . these  only  I would  consent  to  receive  a subsidy  from  the 

n.ii.u.1.,  s.j.  Department,  and  if  they  would  not  grant  it  on 

those  terms  I would  not  take  it  at  all.  I would  have 
the  grant  of  public  money  under  public  control,  but 
not  under  public  management.  The  scheme  should  be 
prepared  by  the  society,  submitted  to  the  Department 
for  approval,  and  full  accounts  rendered  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  That  I 
would  consider  public  control.  But  what  I would 
object  to  is  public  management,  to  officers  of  the 
Government  sitting  at  the  table  and  discussing  the 
details  of  the  management  of  the  business  and  giving 
their  views  and  exercising  power.  I think  the  De- 
partment does  not  claim  m the  case  of  Agricultural 
Committees  that  its  representatives  should  sit  on  these 
committees,  and  determine  their  action  or  the  details 
of  their  work. 

3559.  This  question  is  still  pending? — It  was  dis- 
cussed very  vigorously  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  has  been  put  off  for  six 
months. 

3560.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I am  rather  in  a difficulty. 
I should  have  liked  to  ask  a great  deal  about  the 
pecuniary  position  that  affairs  are  in  in  Dublin,  but 
I think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  that  now,  as  we  will 
be  getting  information  about  that  more  directly  later 
on? — You  will  have  a representative  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  city  of  Dublin  before 
you. 


3561.  The  Intermediate  Education  Board  got  an 
Act  in  1900.  That  was  after  the  passing  of 
the  Department’s  Act.  Was  it  not  at  this 
time  anticipated  that  action  would  have  been 
taken  under  the  1899  Act  in  the  direction  of 
working  the  science  work  through  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction? — I don't  think  it  was  contem- 
plated at  all  at  the  time.  The  Intermediate  Act  was 
the  outcome  of  the  Commission  which  had  been  sitting 
years  before,  and  had  recommended  these  changes. 
And  the  Act  did  practically  nothing  more  than  give 
the  Board  power  to  carry  out  the  details  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and  I don’t 

Commissioners  took  into  consideration  in 
the  least  degree  the  relations  that  they  possibly  might 
have  afterwards  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction. 

3562.  The  Intermediate  Education  Board  has  now 
'power,  so  far  as  the  statute  is  concerned,  to  appoint 
inspectors  and  make  a change  so  far  as  they  thought 
■desirable  in  the  methods  of  allocating  the  funds  at 
-their  disposal.  Have  they  taken  any  action  since 
the  first  attempt  you  described  failed  to  come  off?— 
They  applied  again  and  again  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment pointing  out  the  great  hardships  and  incon- 
venience of  the  deadlock  which  existed  in  the  schools, 
and  the  difficulties  they  were  in ; and,  furthermore, 
it  is  held  by  some  of  the  members  that  there,  is  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Whoever  is  responsible 
for  it  !t  is  not  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education. 

a ,oelinS  1 that 

the  method  or  distribution  of  school  “grants”  which 
they  at  present  follow  is  not  the  best  possible  method 
m the  interests  of  Intermediate  education  in  Inter- 
mediate schools  ? They  recognise  that  mere  examina- 
tions are  no  general  test  of  good  teaching.  Written 
examinations  cannot  test  practical  science.  Thev  aro 
of comparatively  little  val»,  in  modem  InpL, 
Where  you  wait  to  indite  of  the  value  of  the  actaai 

work  d°ne  m SCh°01  y°U  laVe  tlie  so3l°o1  at 

3564  I suppose  they  regard  the  work'  done  in 
eoaneotiou  with  the  science  teaching  in  these  schools 
as  throwing  considerable  light  on  the  problems  ? That 
P^LJ  rhe  ™rk  Jery  v?luable  for  the  purpose. 

3565.  In  view  of  that,  their  opinions  are  still  more 

fiftXS nly"0”  °f  th*  Ch‘”ge!  ‘h“  “v"™ 

3566. _  I suppose  you  personally  would  prefer  to  see 

something  on  the  lines  of  estimation  of  the  value  ^f  ' 
work  that  are  adopted  by  the  Dp™!™!*  I 
Agriculture  in  that  particular  rSpect*  *°-f 

mutandis  applied  in  the  case  of  other  sub of 

that  iS,the  Seneral  feeling  of 8 ffio 
Bo,a_rf-.  J*  ‘3  my  own.  feeling  , certainly.  g 

3567.  So  that  it  really  does  not  remiira 

ment  on  tlm  part  of  the  Consultative  CommitteTto 
urge  that  view  of  further  assimilation  ef  mMW 


in  the  secondary  schools ?— None  whatever-  »'o 
may  mention  that  one  of  the  points  I pressed  i V 
report  of  Mr.  Long’s  conference  was  that  th«  . 
the  Consultative  Committee  and  its  work  wa,mt^oE 
ably  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  represeS"' 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  had  no  inspeE E* 
to  go  upon.  They  had  not  the  same  knowledge 
system  which  they  were  supposed  to  reprint 
the  representatives  of  the  other  systems  ti,„  « a? 
of  National  Education  had  its  inspector,, 
through  its  inspectors  its  representative  knew  • 
needs  of  the  schools,  and  had  an  estimate  of  L 
work  carried  on  ; the  representative  of  the  Techni!!? 
Board  had  inspectors’  reports  also ; but  the  rpn! 
tative  of  the  Intermediate  Board  had  no  reDortf! 
what  went  on  in  the  schools  except  the  reports  of  n 
examiners,  who  deal  with  written  papers.  8 °f  the 

3568.  One  of  the  advantages  you  would  look 
ward  to  in  the  immediate  future  if  the  consHtU- 
and  relations  of  the  Consultative  Committed* 
altered  as  you  suggest,  would  be  that  you  would  ! 
back  to  such  a scheme  as  the  Technical  TiM.w- 
Board, -Our  work  would  bo  very  iuS'^ft 

3569.  Have  you  anything  to  guide  von  +„  t. 
the*,  schools  would  work  unde/,  system  of  b.tl 
tion  ? Everything  was  prepared  for  the  change  5S 
scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Irish  Government, 

an  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  C 
arrangement  the  schools  were  all  required  to  Sad 
in  a written  statement  Hut  they  would  submit  ,» 
inspection  m all  the  details  which  the  Board  rSf 
the  equipment  of  schools,  construction  of  bnildS 
*he  *•'“**■  « 

• 3f5J°‘  Tlle  difficulty  then  at  the  present  moment 
!!  ! ! of  t le  af°l?tl®1;  of  the  scheme  that  on  the 
face  of  it  seems  a desirable  one  lies  purely  with  the 
Executive  ?— Entirely.  This  has  been  insisted  on  in 
■two  or  three  successive  reports  that  the  Board  pre- 
roumily0  1 arliament’  1,1  wllil-h  they  stated  the  matter 

^as  any  public  statement  been  made  of  the 
reasons  for  delay?— None  except  that  there  was  some 
great  scheme  hatching. 

Elus  4efire  t0  have  a larger  scheme  one 
undei  stood  to  exist  more  particularly  in  Irish  execn- 
tm  circles  or  in  British  ?-It  is  a question  for  the 
Irish  Government.  It  rests  entirely  with  them.  The 

whS  thTcon'gm  *«*"  *“  bs  *“ 

+1  3573-J^-  You  would  not  be  afraid  that 

the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Government  might  be 
prompted  by  the  external  experts  on  the  other  side- 
the  Treasury  ?-The  Treasury  won’t  be  asked  for  six- 
The  money  is  there.  We  have  a fund 
or  ±<100,000  lying  by. 

3574.  I was  going  to  ask  liow  you  would  carry 
through  a method  of  change  after  the  allocation  of 
the  grants  without  raising  difficulties  of  getting  more 
money  ?--Our  invested  savings  amount  to  £100,000. 

ooio.  lerhaps  you  might  mention  the  sources  of  the 
!he  Int«mediate  Board  ?— 1 The  interest  on 
£1,000,000  from  the  Church  Temporalities  Fund,  and 
so“®  f16^0.00  a year  from  the  whiskey  money. 

3576.  When  you  received  the  £60,000,  what  steps 
aid  you  take  to  utilise  that  monev  for  the  benefit  of 
Intermediate  education  ? — A very  'large  portion  of  it 
goes  m the  form  of  a school  grant  which  is  allotted 
to  the  schools  merely  on  the  results  of  written  exami- 
nations. 


. 3577.  You  still  had  grants  on  the  written  examina- 
tions before  you  got  the  whiskey  money?— Yes,  but 
they  were  much  smaller.  When  the  Act  was  passed 
®um  aa  the  highest  grant  available  was 

jblO  for  senior  grade  students.  Now  a school  can  get 
between  £30  and  £40. 

3578.  I think  I would  like  to  get  into  the  evidence 
your  views  as  to  the  practical  features  of  this  scheme 
of  awarding  grants  which  make  it  objectionable  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  ?— When  you  are  award- 
ing them  on  a written  examination'  you  have  no 
means,  in  the  first  place,  of  testing  the  general  teach- 
mg  of  the  school.  Suppose  there  are  100  boys  in  a 
school,  the  Principal  may  take  out  those  boys  that 
art!1.kely..t0  Pass  examinations. 

,79.  Well,  at  least,  there  is  a temptation  to  do 
®ay  hake  out  a certain  number  who  will  P333 
the  examinations  and  get  a high  school  grant,  a sort 
of  capitation  grant.  Suppose  he  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion and  concentrates  all  his  teaching  on  those  boys 
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who  are  sent  up  for  the  examination,  what  becomes 
of  the  others  ? What  guarantee  have  you  that  the 
general  teaching  of  the  school,  as  a whole,  is  effective  ? 
You  have  none.  This  faulty  method  to  which  those 
responsible  have  drawn  attention  already  has  much  to 
answer  for  in  the  backwardness  of  boys  who  are  other- 
wise than  bright  in  the  secondary  schools.  I should 
say  myself  that  the  teachers,  in  their  own  interests, 
will  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  bright  boys, 
the  boys  that  will  secure  a larger  capitation  grant  for 
them.  There  is  one  grant  for  boys  that  pass,  and  a 
widely  different  grant  for  the  boy  who  takes  honours ; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  boy  who  will  secure  a large  grant. 

3580.  The  general  scale  of  grant  is  not  so  liberal  as 
will  render  it  possible  for  any  teacher  who  has  to  keep 
one  eye  on  the  finances  of  his  school  to  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  consideration  that  we  have  referred  to 
as  temptation  ? — The  Board  feel  that  the  grant  should 
he  given  to  the  school  as  a whole  in  reward  for  the 
general  teaching  of  the  school.  Besides,  we  have 
special  prizes  for  the  boys  who  are  distinguished,  a 
prize  rather  for  the  boy  than  for  the  school. 

3581.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Board  to  take  any 
step  to  rectify  that  partially  and  increase  the  grants 
for  the  mere  passes,  and  diminish  the  grant  for  the 
very  high  passes? — The  Board,  I may  say,  have  exer- 
cised their  ingenuity  to  the  full  every  way  they  could, 
calculating  the  percentage  of  boys  passing  to  the  boys 
who  attend  the  school,  and  increasing  the  grants  as 
the  percentage  rises,  but  they  feel  it  won’t  succeed. 

3582.  So  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
schoolmasters  feel  equally  that  that  is  a failure? — 
Yes ; I think  that  the  schoolmasters  as  a body  prefer 
much  that  they  should  be  judged  by  the  general 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  rather  than  by 
the  results  of  concentrated  efforts  on  a few. 

3583.  Have  you  taken  any  close  interest  in  the 
adaptation  of  technical  instruction  schemes  to  the 
requirements  of  particular  localities  as  distinguished 
from  there  being  a sort  of  general  pattern  scheme  that 
will  apply  to  the  whole  country? — I have  seen  these 
schemes  at  work  in  various  places,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  scheme  would  be  valuable  only  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  adapted  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
locality  in  which  it  is  established.  In  the  first  place, 
with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  I have  had 
something  to  do  with  that,  inasmuch  as  I have 
endeavoured,  as  a matter  of  experiment,  in  some 
primary  schools  to  introduce  there  the  teaching  of 
elementary  agriculture  so  as  to  give  the  children,  if 
possible,  a taste  for  rural  life.  That  is  the  great 
difficulty  we  have  in  Ireland,  and  I see  from  President 
Roosevelt’s  statement  they  have  the  same  thing  in 
America. 

3584.  (Mr.  Dryden.) — And  the  same  thing  in 
Canada? — The  people  try  to  get  away  from  the  land, 
and  the  education  in  Ireland  in  primary  schools  up  to 
the  present,  is  mainly  of  a literary  kind.  The  idea  of 
success  in  life  that  is  put  before  children  is  success  in 
commercial  life.  A boy  will  become  a clerk  or  a girl 
will  succeed  in  getting  into  the  Post  Office  or  becoming 
a telegraph  clerk,  and  these  cases  are  held  up  to 
the  children  as  models  of  success,  with  the  result  that 
the  children  of  the  rural  districts  come  to  regard  agri- 
culture and  the  work  upon  the  land  as  only  the  occu- 
pation of  those  who  are  failures  ; that  anyone  with 
talent  would  not  confine  himself  to  the  land,  but 
would  betake  himself  to  some  other  work.  The  only  way 
to  meet  that  is  to  introduce  into  Ireland  something  of 
the  system  which  prevails  in  Belgium,  in  which  you 
have  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts trained  to  regard  the  occupation  of  agriculture 
as  the  most  dignified  and  desirable  to  put  their  hand 
to,  with  the  result  that  when  a boy  or  a girl  comes  out 
of  a rural  school  in  Belgium  it  never  occurs  to 
them  to  seek  occupation  in  the  town.  They  feel  the 
hfe  most  worthy  of  them  is  on  their  father’s  farm. 
The  Belgian  boys  are  farmers.  They  go  out  of  school 
farms,  and  the  girls  come  out  of  school  farms.  If 
you  listen  to  a number  of  peasant  women  talking, 
their  conversation  becomes  quite  tiresome.  They  will 
discuss  nothing  but  the  details  of  farm  life;  they  are 
absorbed  in  it.  In  Ireland  if  we  could  have  in  rural 
schools  some  system  of  that  kind  introduced  we  could 
change  the  character  of  our  schools.  I have 
induced  some  schools  that  I could  influence  to  take 
advantage  of  the  National  Board  rules  stating  that 
the  manager  of  a local  school  may,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  follow  the  Board’s  programme,  select  a pro- 
gramme for  himself,  submit  it,  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  have  jt  carried  opt.  - T induced  a manager 


to  draw  up  a programme  to  take  four  of  the  five  school 
hours  for  literary  work,  and  to  devote  an  entire  hour 
each  day  to  agricultural  instruction  of  various  kinds 
teaching  natural  science  and  engaging  the  children  in 
some  interesting  agricultural  work,  making  them  take 
an  interest  in  it,  rewarding  them  for  their  success  in 
it,  and  teaching  plant  and  animal  life.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  successful. 

3585.  (Mr.  OgV.vie.) — We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
discussion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  the  mechanism  of 
concentrating  upon  the  main  object  of  the  whole  of  this 
Act,  in  one  department  of  its  business,  the  success  that 
results  in  the  department  and  its  various  Boards  and 
local  committees,  and  bringing  that  to  bear  on  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  locality.  How  far  have 
you  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general 
efficacy  of  the  result?— I think  I may  say  that  the 
result,  as  far  as  the  primary  schools  are  concerned,  is 
verv  trifling. 

3586.  I don’t  mean  the  elementary  schools,  but  the 
work  done  directly  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Board? — There  is  a certain  enthusiasm  for  evening 
classes,  especially  where  the  instruction  is  of  a technical 
character.  The  itinerant  instructors  go  round  and  give 
their  lectures,  but  I may  say  that  except  where  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  influential  gentle- 
men, priests  and  others  in  the  locality,  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  the  people  to  attend.  They  take  no 
interest  because  they  came  out  of  the  primary  school 
without  any  appreciation  whatever  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. They  don’t  value  it.  They  have  not  been 
tarnght  to  value  it.  I must  say  I do  not  think  that 
with  all  the  mechanism  of  education  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  command  they  will  ever  succeed  in  making  an 
impression  on  the  general  body  of  the  people  in  rural 
districts  until  the  children  come  out  of  the  primary 
schools  trained  to  appreciate  the  teaching  they  offer. 
Hie  teachers  would  support  such  a policy,  for 
it  is  the  case  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  Irleand  have  themselves 
been  brought  up  in  personal  contact  with  rural  affairs. 

3587.  There  is  not  in  Ireland  any  very  great  effective 
moving  of  town-bom  boys  into  the  country  as  teachers 
of  country  schools  ?— That  is  quite  correct. 

3588.  Then  the  teachers  are  those  who  by  up-bringing 
are.  familiar  with  the  facts  of  rural  life.  How  far  has 
their  professional  training  and  their  surroundings  dur- 
ing professional  training,  and  the  influences  they  have 
been  brought  under  when  they  were  young  men,  been 
such  as  to  develop  their  interest  in  rural  affairs,  and 
their  having  such  knowledge  of  rural  affairs,  and  of 
the  principles  and  views  of  work-  in  the  country,  been 
such  as  would  help  them  to  teach  children  in  the 
schools? — As  far  as  I know,  the  system  of  training  is 
absolutely  without  effect  in  that  direction  at  all.  T 
don’t  think  from  what  I know— the  teachers  of  Ireland 
are  an  admirable  body,  and  have  made  use  of  every 
opportunity  given  to  them  to  do  their  work  within  the 
limits  imposed  on  them  admirably  and  most  devotedly — 
but  I don’t  in  the  training  they  receive  provision  is 
made  for  developing  that  side  of  their  efficiency.  If 
the  Department  wishes  to  utilise  its  opportunity  of 
really  making  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  people 
of  the  country,,  it  will  not  look  only  on  its  present 
method  of  sending  out  itinerant  instructors,  to  teach 
the  children  or  the  grown  people,  and  then  to  bring 
such  inducements  as  they  can  to  bear  to  get  them 
to  attend  lectures.  The  proper  way  would  be  to 
establish  centres  of  instruction  for  the  teachers,  and, 
having  taught  the  teachers,  they  may  be  perfectly - 
certain  the  teachers  will  train  the  pupils.  You  will 
then  have  a generation  of  boys  and  girls  coming  out 
of  National  Schools  who  will  appreciate  higher  tech- 
nical education  and  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it.. 
There  was  a suggestion  made  that  the  Department  should 
send  teachers  "into  the  National  Schools  for  the  sixth 
standard.  I believe  that  will  not  succeed.  The  teacher 
won’t  be  sympathetic  with  a man  who  comes  in  from 
outside  and  teaches  his  pupils  for  an  hour  in  the  day, 
and  the  visitor  will  never  establish  such  an  influence 
over  the  boys  as  the  teacher  who  has  them  in  his 
hands  all  day. 

3589.  (Mr.  Micks). — Don’t  most  of  the  teachers  en- 
deavour to  get  a little  farm  of  their  own?— A great 
many  have  not  the  opportunity. 

,3590.  A great  many  have? — I have  seen  some  of  these 
men,  simply  by  their  own  efforts,  create  a very  good 
svstem  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  by  gardens,  and 
by  a little  ground  hired  that  they  could  cultivate  them- 
selves, and  by  school  museums.  But  this  has  all  been 
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B^lOOC.  done  by  these  men  on  their  own  initiative.  They  had 
'A  - no  Previ°us  training  for  that  purpose. 

;■  - 359L  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — You  have  got  in  Ireland  a set 

StJ,  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  who  are  themselves 
from  boyhood  familiar  with  rural  affairs : they  have 
had  an  excellent  training  as  teachers,  so  that  in  the 
mere  methods  of  teaching  generally  they  are  all  right : 
in  the  knowledge  of  subjects  that  at  present  form  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  they  are  similarly  masters  of  the  situation. 
They  have  a general,  and  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  Micks 
has  pointed  out,  a very  practical  interest  in  agricultural 
affairs,  but  what  is  desired  is  that  there  should  be,  not 
in  the  case  of  a small  proportion  of  them  but  generally 
distributed,  in  addition  to  those  other  things,  a sound 
knowledge  of  such  natural  phenomena  as  appeal  to  the 
intellect  and  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  person  who 
is  living  in  the  country.  What  you  seemed  to  indicate 
is  what  has  been  almost  exactly  found  in  an  adjoining 
country,  if  one  may  venture  to  mention  it,  Scotland : 
that  same  difficulty  was  found  there.  Do  you  happen 
to  have  observed  anything  of  the  classes  that  are 
familiarly  known  as  91  (d),  that  being  the 

clause  of  the  Scotch  Code  under  which  they  were 
conducted  where  the  Department  took  special 
means  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  Saturday 
course  for  teachers  for  three  or  four  years,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Department  here  is  taking  special 
means  to  encourage  certain  other  sections  to  work  this 
particular  section  of  work,  which  is  the  one  that  we 
have  been  discussing,  that  is  the  work  of  preparing 
rural  teachers  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  country 
schools?— I am  not  familiar  with  the  Scotch  system, 
but  I quite  see  that  it  would  be  applicable  to  this 
country  from  all  the  details  you  have  mentioned. 

3592.  The  education  here  apparently  lies  in  the  hands 
of  another  Department  whose  interest  apparently  is 
not  so  much  in  the  training  of  adults  after  they  have 
once  entered  on  their  occupation,  as  with  the  training 
of  teachers? — The  National  Board  I am  quite  certain 
would  welcome  a movement  of  that  kind  and  cordially 
co-operate  with  the  Department  in  carrying  out  such 
a scheme.  It  would  welcome  these  courses  of  in- 
struction for  teachers,  and  where  established  by  the 
Department  would  encourage  the  teachers  to  avail 
themselves  of  them. 

3593.  Then  it  is  merely  a matter  of  getting  the  exter- 
nal machinery  into  motion?— It  is  a matter  that  might 
be  easily  arranged. 

. 3594‘  fnd  y°u  expect  to  get  a good  crop  after 
four  or  five  years  ? — I am  quite  certain  you  would  get 
a Jrn.y  •g°°d  crop  *nsi.ds  of  five  years. 

(Chairman. ) — That  is  work  for  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. 

.350.®-.  (Mr-  Micks.)— You  mentioned  about  the  desire 
of  getting  away  from  the  land  : do  you  mean  about  the 
boys  passing  Civil  Service  examinations  ?— Yes.  I mean 
jiaam  th-f  country  if  y°u  talk  to  the  people  you 
will  find  they  always  regard  as  the  successful  man  of 
the  family,  not  the  man  who  is  doing  good  work  on  the 
ia™’.but  the  man  who  has  gone  to  the  town  and  got 
4 good  post  m a shop  or  in  the  Civil  Service.  These  men 
.-are  regarded  as  the  successes. 

■th?S;nW^Se  Sr  people  8°ne  t0  the  stop  and 
-the  Livi!  Service?— One  reason  is  because  of  the  failure 
-of  tillage  in  the  country.  The  system  of  agriculture 
-discourages  the  application  of  human  labour  to  the  land 

the  StatlstlCS.  show  that  the  quantity  of 
land  under  grass  is  growing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
•that  the  small  farmers  are  now  putting  their  farms 
under  grass.  In  former  times  grass  farms  were  created 
by  the  clearances  of  great  ranches.  For  the  last 
OT  fTorty  years  there  has  not  been  a ranch 
created  in  Ireland,  and  all  the  time  j 

grass  has  been  steadily  growing  the  laJld  under 

**  th?  f*“  others 

JSf,  ” SHTa  fL'A  “fhc  they 

rto  the  land  7 m °f  tlUa«e  was  aPPhed 

■TOii 

■the  holding  ?_I  should  be  glad  te  !JnMm“on  of 
eomomic  holdings  generally®  o4  l“l,nd  Tf*'? 

dealt  iith 

4“°'  d^wrsSdto  tSTSrS1*" > 

t™.  I don't  mean  city  iX“ie,  ,?d”s- 

ears  to  hare  a second  Belfast  in  IrelaL  i„e°2 


enough.  I should  bo  glad  to  see  rural  industri«  . 
tablished  on  the  system  cn  which  they  are  entaW;  L , 
in  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol.  You 
a magnificent  combination  of  the  agricultural  inrl  if! 


of  the  home  life,  no  drawing  the  people  off  tl.«  u 7 
The  factories  are  brought  to  the  people  and  not  aT 
people  to  the  factories.  Along  the  rivers  in  the  TWi 
you  see  the  manufactories  with  only  a groun  nf 
for  the  most  part  near  them,  and  the  people  combf 
there  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  and  walking 

• much  grass  and  tie 


home  in  the  evening. 

3601.  As  long  as  there  is 


-But  if  you  cultivate  the  taste  for  agriculture  Lon* 
the  young  people  you  would  counteract  this  growth  of 

3602.  Would  you  cultivate  in  them  a taste  tin 

could  not  satisfy ; .where  would  they  get  the  omW 
tunity  ? — It  would  be  quite  possible  for  two  ortW 
families  to  live  on  land  tilled  which  would  onlv 
port  one  family  if  grazed.  1 * 

3603.  In  order  to  keep  the  people  on  the  holdings » 
much  as  possible  you  would  like  to  have  those  indul 
tries  such  as  you  have  mentioned  abroad.  Have  vou 
any  idea  how  that  could  be  done  ?— The  problem  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  one.  Any  attempt  to  subsidise 
industries  is  fatal.  You  must  get  such  a man  as  an 
entrepreneur.  A Government  officer  never  could  do 
that.  It  is  a man  of  special  capacity  you  want  for 
the  undertaking.  He  has  to  buy  and  sell  and 
know  the  markets  in  which  to  buy,  and  as  well  he  has 
to  make  a study  of  the  change  of  conditions  of  in- 
dustry as  they  occur  from  day  to  day— the  changing 
conditions  of  the  market— and  the  man  must  be  able 
to  foresee  and  forecast  the  future. 

3604.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  hiring  such  a man? 
—Where  would  you  get  him  ? He  is  like  the  poet:  he 
is  born,  not  made. 

3605.  Can  you  not  engage  a man  with  commer- 
cml  training,  teaching,  and  education  ?— There  is 
much  difference  between  a technical  expert  and  the 
entrepreneur,  the  business  man.  You  will  be  able  to 
buy  the  technical  expert  but  not  the  other.  That  is 
the  great  difficulty  I foresee:  the  want  of  business 
capacity.  I have  seen  a great  many  of  these  indus- 
tries started,  and  wherever  there  is  Government  money 
behind  them  they  are  not  generally  successful. 

3606.  What  business  have  you  in  view  ?— The  one 
at  Sligo.  The  entrepreneur  who  takes  up  the  business 
as  his  own,  throws  himself  into  it,  puts  all  his  ener- 
gies and  capacities  into  it.  He  knows  there  is  not  any 
Government  subsidies  behind  it  to  make  up  for  his 
failure.  That  man  is  in  a different  position  from  the 
man  with  Government  money,  who,  if  he  fails,  has 
the  Government  to  look  to.  I don’t  think  you  will 
readily  get  an  entrepreneur  who  is  really  worth  har- 
mg  going  to  enter  the  Government  service.  The  really 
capable  entrepreneur  will  not  take  office  under 
Government. 

3607.  Suppose  he  does  not  take  it  under  Govern- 
ment, but  suppose  there  is  Government  aid  at  the 
start  ? — That  is  a matter  you  will  find  very  difficult. 
I am  sure  it  could  be  done,  but  it  would  require  great 
caution.  You  would  have  to  keep  alive  to  the  full 
the  activities  of  the  people,  and  not  by  any  system 
of  Government  aid  in  any  way  to  diminish  their  sense 
of  responsibility  or  their  dependence  on  their  own 
efforts.  That  is  a difficult  thing  to  do.  In  the  second 
place  you  must  not  rouse  jealousies  among  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  In  an  industry  already  estab- 
lished you  cannot  use  public  funds  to  aid  one  manu- 
facturer in  competition  with  another.  One  Irish 
manufacturer  will  resent  another  being  aided  to  com- 
pete with  him,  and  you  will  find  the  British  manu- 
facturer will  fiercely  resent  any  aid  being  given  by 
the  State  to  an  Irish  industry  likely  to  compete  with 
him.  In  the  case  of  the  Drogheda  jam  factory  this 
was  made  plain.  If  you  had  the  Irish  Government 
so . ^dependent  that  they  could  disregard  English 
opinion  you  might  possibly  devise  a scheme  with 
regard  to  industries  which,  are  not  already  established 
in  this  country  to  compete  with  English  industries, 
and  you  might  with  care  and  caution  promote  some 
successful  undertakings ; but  at  present  English 
opinion  controls  the  action  of  the  Government  and 
not  Irish  opinion. 

3606.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  we  could  not  hope  to 
get  any  industries  established  on  a large  scale  in  this 
country  ? — I do  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  I believe 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  carry  out  any  larS8 
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scheme  of  Government  aid  towards  industries  under 
your  present  system  of  Government  in  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  in  what  is  called  an  Irish  Government  your 
action  is  determined  entirely  by  English  opinion, 
and  English  opinion  at  present  is  for  free  trade. 

3600.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a right  thing  to  do 
.at  all ; we  may  find  it  difficult  ? — If  we  had  a Home 
Hule  Parliament  to-morrow  I would  by  all  means  do 
it,  but  in  accordance  with  sound  economics. 

3610.  Or  if  we  could  manage  to  induce  them,  or 
make  them  think  it  prudent  to  do  it? — That  by  all 
means.  I would  go  back  to  the  system  of  the  old 
Irish  Parliament  and  give  bounties  and  protective 
tariffs. 

3611.  (Chairman.) — If  you  had  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  you  subsidise  Irish  industries : some 

industries  subsidised  by  the  State  and  others  not? — 
If  we  had  an  Irish  Parliament  I should  prefer  a 
•system  of  bounties.  The  system  of  the  old  Irish 
Parliament  worked  very  well. 

3612.  But  not  bounties  in  one  place  against  another 
in  Ireland  ? — Oh  no. 

3613.  You  would  not  give  a bounty  to  a woollen 
industry  in  Kilkenny  and  no  bounty  to  another 
industry  somewhere  else  ? — No,  I would  not.  I should 
•do  just  as  they  did  in  the  old  Irish  Parliament. 
They  offered  ‘bounties  which  encouraged  men  of  busi- 
ness to  start  and  create  industries  in  localities  suitable 
to  them. 

3614.  Bounties  which  any  one  might  earn? — Yes. 

3615.  Not  one  which  a particular  set  of  persons 
only  might  earn? — The  State  could  not  do  otherwise. 


3616.  The  question  is  whether  you  would,  even  if 
you  had  Home  Rule,  subsidise  one  particular  in- 
dustry in  one  particular  place,  and  not  subsidise 
another  industry  of  the  same  kind  in  another  place? 
— There  might  be  one  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  is  as  a measure  of  public  utility,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  of  a particular  district  that  such 
a thing  might  be  done;  not  as  a measure  of  general 
policy,  but  simply  as  a measure  of  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  the  locality.  For  instance,  in  Foxford, 
where  this  thing  has  -been  done,  and  help  given  both  by 
voluntary  contributions  and  from  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  they  have  created  in  the  centre  of 
most  desolate  and  forlorn  district  a flourishing  in- 
dustry, which  employs  the  people  and  is  not  com- 
peting injuriously  with  any  existing  industry,  and 
will  help  to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  Irish 
woollens. 

3617.  Is  there  not  a danger  that  when  the  circum- 
stances alter  and  you  withdraw  the  State  help  there 
may  be  some  particular  circumstances  which  con- 
tribute, such  as  an  extremely  able  person  who  started 
it  or  something  of  that  sort? — As  a matter  of  fact 
that  was  the  case  in  this  particular  instance.  It 
was  all  due  to  the  ability  of  one  woman.  She  is 
not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  now.  She  has 
broken  down  in  health,  but  the  work  is  still  going 
on  prospering  and  thriving. 

3618.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  might  describe  her  as  an 
Irish  entrepreneur : she  is  one  of  those  business 
persons  whom  it  is  difficult  to  get? — Exactly. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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June  8,  1908. 
Rev.  T.  A. 
Unlay, 
V.O.O.L,  SJ. 
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THIRTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  9th,  1906. 

At  18  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 


Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.b.,  k.c.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilyie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gk 

June  9,  1905.  3519.  (Chairman). — Yon  are  Chief  Inspector  of  the 

Mr  W~s  Fisheries’  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Green.  Instruction  Department  ? — That  is  so. 

3620.  You  were,  previously  to  the  formation  of  the 
Department,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  ? 
— Yes,  since  1890. 

3621.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  some  account  of 
the  duties  of  the  Irish  Fisheries’  Inspectors  before  the 
formation  of  the  Department? — I might  go  back  per- 
haps a little  bit  before  that  even,  because  my  con- 
nection with  the  Government  began  in  1889,  when  I 
was  asked  to  make  a survey  of  the  fishing  grounds  off 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Balfour  at'  that  time 
was  Chief  Secretary.  He  wished  to  get  some  idea  as 
to  how  far  the  fishing  grounds  off  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  were  capable  of  development  if  money  was 
available.  At  that  time  he  was  making  the  railways 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  which  made  such  development 
possible.  I undertook  that  survey  before  I was 
Inspector  of  Fisheries,  but  a vacancy  happened  to 
occur  on  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  and  whilst  I was 
starting  on  the  survey  I was  appointed  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Fisheries.  When  I undertook  that  survey  there 
was  associated  with  me  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  now  my 
colleague  as  Inspector  of  Fisheries  under  the  Depart- 
ment, and  also  Mr.  Holt,  who  is  our  scientific  ad- 
viser. They  worked  with  me  for  two  years,  1890-1891, 
and  Mr.  Lane  was  with  me  in  1892  as  well.  I became 
Inspector  of  Fisheries  in  1890  ; and  the  duties  of  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries  are  described  in  over  forty 
Acts  of  Parliament,  some  of  them  very  long  Acts  in- 
deed. We  have  published  a manual  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  Sea  and  Inland  Fisheries  of 
Ireland. 

3622.  This  is  published  by  the  Department,  and 
is  a summary  of  the  existing  Acts? — It  is  the  Acts 
themselves  indexed  and  with  a few  notes.  The  Irish 
Fisheries  Acts,  as  they  at  present  stand,  date  from 
1842,  because  by  the  Act  of  1842  all  previous  Acts  were 
repealed,  and  the  material  contained  in  the  previous 
Acts  was  codified  and  put  into  this  big  Act  of  1842. 

3623.  There  are  many  Acts  subsequently  to  that? 

— The  number  of  Acts  subsequent  to  that  are  over  43. 

3624.  The  time  has  almost  arrived  for  further  codifi- 
cation ? — Quite  so.  We  are  quite  ready  for  consoli- 
dation again,  and  it  would  simplify  matters  consider- 
ably, but  unfortunately  I suppose  it  would  do  harm 
to  the  legal  profession  if  they  were  simplified. 

3625.  At  all  events,  there  are  a great  number  of 
Acts? — The  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  were 
very  largely  in  the  way  of  making  by-laws  and  regu- 
lating fisheries  ; but  beyond  the  funds  which  we  had 
available  for  the  issue  of  fishery  loans  we  had  no  funds 
whatever  to  spend  on  the  development  of  fisheries. 

3626.  Do  you  mean  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Department  ? — Prior  to,  the  formation  of  the  Department, 
prior  to  getting  the  £10,000  per  annum.  When  I say 
that  I should  qualify  it  to  this  extent— at  different 
times  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  piers  and  slips,  but  that 
was  quite  sporadic,  and  the  thing  was  carried  out  in 
a very  short  time  by  some  Commission  specially  ap- 
pointed, and  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  were  only  ad- 
visory. Then  as  to  the  duties  I have  described  in  the 
Act  of  1842,  this  provided  that  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries  could  make  by-laws  almost  on  any  subject 
relating  to  the  fisheries.  Their  powers  were  very  wide 
and  they  could  deal  with  anything  they  considered  to 
be  for  the  better  protection  and  preservation  and 
development  of  the  fisheries. 


3627.  How  are  the  by-laws  made?— The  Inspectors 
made  the  by-laws,  etc.,  :n  this  way.  Under  some  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  there  are  very  elaborate  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  holding  of  an  inquiry,  which  would 
be  a preliminary  to  the  making  of  the  by-laws,  and  in 
others  the  previous  arrangements  are  very  much  left 
toi  ourselves.  In  all  cases  printed  notices  have  to  be 
issued. . In  some  cases  a statutory  time  was  fixed  for 
these  notices. 

3628.  And  had  you  any  public  inquiry  ?— Then  we 
had  to  hold  a public  sworn  inquiry  when  we  considered 
it  necessary. 

3629.  You  had  power  to  administer  an  oath?-We 
had,  and  we  have  all  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Kine’s 
Bench  in  committing  for  contempt  of  court  and  in  the 
subpoenaing  of  witnesses. 

3630.  And  as  to  discovery  of  documents  ?— Yes : all 
that  kind  of  thing.  We  can  issue  subpoenas  for  wit- 
nesses. 

3631.  And  are  your  by-laws  confirmed  by  any  public 
department? — By  the  Privy  Council.  The  duties  of 
the  Fishery  Inspectors  are  divided  into  two  heads. 
They  were  not  divided  into  two  heads  in  the  days  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  but  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  they  have  been  divided  into  two  heads.  One 
is  called  the  judicial.  There  are  special  enactments 
which  are  called  judicial,  and  the  arrangement  in 
fc].le  14c,t  °!  *899  was  that  those  judicial  functions 
should  be  delegated  to  one  Inspector,  and  those  duties 
were  delegated  to  me. 

3632.  What  is  the  meaning  in  this  connection  of 
the  word  "judicial”? — They  were  counted  judicial 
by  the  drafters  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  but  nearly  all 
our  decisions  are  of  a judicial  character. 

3633.  You  had  power  to  prohibit  trawling  within  cer- 
tain  limits  and  to  make  by-laws  ? — That  is  not  judicial. 
The  definition  is  very  arbitrary,  and  it  was  not  a der 
fmition  we  would  have  made,  but  wiser  heads  than 
ours  made  the  division.  Some  are  judicial  and  some 
are  not. 

3634.  Can  you  give  us  a list  of  the  judicial  by- 
laws?— In  the  Act  there  is  a schedule  of  the  judicial 
by-laws. 

3635.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Do  you  mean  the  1842  Act? 

(Mr.  Broun). — Is  there  an  Order  in  Council  made 

under  the  3rd  section  as  to  which  of  the  duties  are  to 
be  regarded  as  judicial?— Yes  (produces  order).  Ion 
asked  me  for  an  illustration.  In  the  5th  and  6th 
?ria’  c^apter  106,  section  26,  is  one  of  those 
scheduled  enactments,  and  it  is  as  to  judging  whether 
stake  weirs  extend  solely  to  between  high  and  low 
water,  and  that  they  are  not  capable  of  catching  young 
unstable  salmon  ; and  in  another  Act.  the  removal  of 
illegal  weirs  and  nets,  if  I decide  that  a weir  is  illegal 
aT1^  should  be  removed,  then  it  must  be  removed. 

3636.  (Chairman). — I see.  A judicial  by-law  is 
merely  a by-law  conferring  judicial  powers,  creating 
you  a judge?— Yes. 

3637.  A decision  under  that  by-law  is  a judical 
decision  ?— There  are  other  statutory  powers  relating  to 
mills,  oyster  beds,  and  a number  of  things  like  that-, 
which  are  regarded  as  judicial.  On  the  other  hand, 
it-  might  be  said  that  there  are  cases  certainly  of  a 
judicial  nature,  though  not  technically  judicial,  in 
which  we  have  to  decide  upon  whether  we  would  make 
a by-law  or  not.  These  have  often  a very  great  influence 
on  property  and  the  distribution  of  property  in 
salmon  fisheries  for  instance,  and  those  are  far  and 
away  the  most  important  and  responsible  duties  which 
we  have  to  perform,  and  sometimes  involve  the  making 
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of  by-laws  which  really  mean  shutting  up  a man’s 
■estate  in  a fishery  and  interfering  with  nis  rights. 

3638.  Do  you  mean  the  provision  of  close  times? — 
That  is  one  of  our  duties. 

3639.  Or  restricting  his  power  of  netting  in  a fishery? 
—Exactly.  We  can  prohibit  the  netting  in  the  whole 
fishery  if  we  like,  and  we  have  interfered  with  certain 
very  important  fisheries  in  that  way. 

3640.  Would  you  call  those  by-laws  by  any  general 
name  ? — No.  They  are  administrative.  We  make  the 
by-laws  after  hearing  the  case  in  court,  and  then  from 
certain  of  the  judicial  ones  there  is  no  appeal  ; but  in 
all  the  other  by-laws  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council.  If  there  is  no  appeal,  and  we 
have  not  done  an  illegal  thing  in  drawing  up  that  by- 
law, if  the  law  officers  decide  that  the  form  is  legal,  it 
becomes  law.  It  goes  through  the  form  of  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  but  the  case  is  not  re-heard. 
In  the  case  of  an.  appeal  it  is  re-heard  in  Council,  and 
they  have  the  power  to  accept  or  reject,  but  no  power 
-to  alter. 

3641.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — The  responsibility  for  the  judi- 
cial duties  rests  on  you  personally? — Personally. 

3642.  The  responsibility  for  the  administrative  duties 
rests  with  the  Department? — Quite  so. 

3643.  (Chairman.) — By  way  of  appeal  from  you? — 
No.  We  act  in  the  name  of  the  Department. 

3644.  And  is  there  then  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council? — Oh,  yes.  The  way 
in  which  the  thing  came  about  was  this.  These 
were  the  powers  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries, 
and  all  those  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  were  by 
the  Act  of  1899  transferred  to  the  Department,  so.  it  is 
the  Department  make  the  By-law  though  we  actually 
hold  the  inquiry. 

3645.  You  advise  the  Department? — We  advise  the 
Department,  and  our  act  in  that  case  is  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

3646.  I should  like  to  carry  this  a step  further. 
Is  there  any  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  from  that  action  of  the  Department? — 
There  is.  There  is  no  difference  between  them. 
The  powers  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  are  vested 
in  the  Department,  and  a by-law  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  liable  to  be  appealed  against  before  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council. 

3647.  (Mr.  Dryden.) — You  spoke  in  the  first  place 
of  the  Inspectors:  I suppose  there  are  several  of 
them? — Two,  Mr.  Lane  and  myself. 

3648.  Then  one  takes  one  branch  and  the  second  the 

other? — There  used  to  be  three.  For  many  years 
there  were  three.  You  asked  me  as  to  the  duties. 
It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
to  make  the  by-laws.  Another  duty  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Fisheries  was  to'  recommend  the  issue  of  loans  to 
fishermen.  That  has  been  going  on  for  a very  long 
time.  The  fishery  loans  in  Ireland  have  been  going 
on  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  with  the  greatest 
success.  The  loss  is  very  small,  and  the  good  it  has 
done  to  the  fishermen  of  course  Is  very  great  Generally 
speaking,  the  loss  from  bad  debts  spread  over  the 
time  that  we  have  under  review  and  that  we  have  actual 
papers  regarding  was  about  one  per  cent.  The  loans 
issued  by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries  up  to  the 
passing  of . the  Act  creating  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  from  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for 
seventeen  years  amounted  to  £104,297,  and  there  was 
a return  showing  a loss  of  £1  per  cent,  owing  to  bad 
debts,  and  a lot  of  those  bad  debts  occurred  from 
people  dying  or  the  boats  being  lost.  The  Sea  and 
Coast  Fisheries  Fund  in  eight  years,  concurrently  with 
the  seventeen  years,  lent  out  £38,135,  and  the  bad 
debts  on  that  particular  loan  fund  were  not  five 
pence  per  £100.  With  regard  to  the  sea  and 

coast  fund  since  1891,  for,  say,  fifteen  years — 
that  is  since  the  creation  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  because  the  Congested  Districts  Board  took  some 
•of  the  money  and  administered  it  with  regard  to  the 
congested  districts — the  bad  debts  we  have  been 
let  in  for  since  the  thing  was  divided,  that  is  with 
Tegard  to  the  non-congested  districts,  only  amounts 
to  £1  per  cent,  on  £36.762. 

3649.  (Chairman.) — What  is  the  security  for  those 
loans? — Very  often  security  that  no  banker  would 
think  of. 

3650  Is  it  personal  ? — In  the  West  of  Ireland  it  is 
■small  farmers  give  security. 

3651.  Does  a man  get  a couple  of  farmers  to  gua- 
rantee him  ? — Yes ; a couple  of  small  farmers.  There 
are  some  very  important,  matters  with  regard  to  this 
Which  I would  like  to  enlarge  upon. 


3652.  This  is  - to  my  mind'  important  ? — I have  a 9,  1®3$ 

note  here.  

3653.  Give  us  any  details  about  those  loans? — The  Green. 
Inspectors  of  Fisheries  had  no  fund  for  fishery  develop- 
ment  except  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and  the  Sea 

and  Coast  Fisheries.  These  amounted  in  1891  to  £§3,000 
That  was  the  year  in  which  some  of  the  money  was 
transferred  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as  re- 
garded the  congested  districts,  and  since  that  time  that 
portion  of  the  loan  which  applied  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Coast  has  been  administered  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
to  that.  But  then  by  the  passing  of  the  Purchase  Act, 
in  1901,  £73,000  of  the  £93,000  was  transferred  to  the:. 

Congested  Districts  Board  to  be  administered  in  con- 
gested areas. 

3654.  When  you  say  the  Purchase  Act  you  mean  the 
Congested  Districts’  Board  Act  ?— That  is  the  Congested 
District  Board  Act,  but  it  is  called  the  Purchase  of 
Land  Act.  In  communities  consisting  of  persons  who 
are  half  fishermen  and  half  farmers,  except  in  some 
of  the  very  poor  districts  in  the  west,  the  loan  system 
works  very  well,  because  it  is  generally  possible  in 
such  a community  to  find  persons  possessed  of  sufficient 
property  ready  to  assist  their  neighbours  by  giving 
security.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  where  com- 
munities of  fishermen  exist,  and  where  fishing  is  the 
chief  means  of  earning,  and  where  the  fishermen  are 
unconnected  with  the  farming  classes.  In  such  dis- 
tricts this  loan  system  is  not  of  so  much  help  as  we 
would  wish  it  to  be,  for  the  fishermen  in  some  cases 
find  it  impossible  to  get  persons  to  go  security  for  the 
loan.  There  are  parts  of  Ireland  where  we  have  first- 
rate  fishermen,  but  they  are  quite  separated — they  live 
in  towns  perhaps — they  are  quite  separated  from  the 
farming  classes  or  any  persons  whom  we  could  accept 
as  security,  and  in  those  cases  very  large  loans  are  the 
ones  that  are  most  frequently  needed.  Arklow  is  a 
very  good  illustration  of  that.  It  is  in  the  County 
Wicklow,  and  unless  a shopkeeper  will  go  security,  the 
fishermen  cannot  get  anyone  to  go  security  for  tnem. 

They  may  and  they  may  not,  and  if  they  do  give 
security  of  course  the  men  can  get  the  boats.  The 
reason  I refer  to  Arklow  is  that  the  fishing  fleet  out 
of  Arklccw  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the 
largest  local  fleet  of  large  fishing  vessels  that  is 
in  Ireland — vessels  that  go  to  the  Irish  fisheries  round 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  also  go  to  Shetland,  Fraser- 
burgh, Aberdeen,  and  some  as  far  as  Yarmouth  for 
the  herring  fishery.  There  are  also  communities  along 
the  coast  where  villages  of  fishermen  exist  and  where 
the  farmers  are  the  only  people  with  property,  where 
there  is  nothing  like  a town  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  where  the  farmers  are  the  only  people  who  could 
be  accepted  as  security,  and  in  those  cases  fishermen’s 
loans  don’t  work.  The  loans  the  men  want  are  large 
loans,  and  the  security  that  is  available  among  the 
fishermen  themselves  is  worth  nothing,  and  the  farmers 
won’t  go  security  because  they  belong  to  an  entirely 
different  class.  They  have  no  connection  with  the 
little  fishing  community  which  is  on  their  borders. 

3655.  Then  in  both  those  two  cases,  where  the  commu- 
nity consists  almost  entirely  of  fishermen,  and,  in  the 
second  case,  where  the  fishermen  and  farmers,  living  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  have  so  little  in  common  that 
the  farmers  won’t  go  security  for  the  fishermen,  you 
say  the  system  of  loans  does  not  work  ? — Those  are  the 
districts  in  which  the  thing  does  not  work  satis- 
factorily. 

3656.  Are  the  loans  not  made  at  all? — I should  say 
this,  that  when  I am  speaking  of  these  difficulties  I 
have  a return  here  which  shows  that  during  the  last 
five  years  the  Department  has  been  working  in  these 
non-congested  districts  the  loans  that  were  applied  for 
were  714,  and  of  those  the  loans  that  were  recom- 
mended were  653,  so  that  only  61  of  the  applications 
did  not  come  to  a successful  issue.  , ■ 

3657.  Was  the  difficulty  got  over  in.  those  cases? — 

In  a good  number  of  cases  where  those  loans  were 
issued  the  fishermen  were  small  farmers,  or,  at  all 
events,  mixed  up  witli  the  farming  class,  and  they  all 
work  together,  and  can  get  the  security  which  is  neces- 
sary. 

3658.  Then  those  loans,  I understand,  are,  in  fact, 
not  granted  in  cases  where  the  farming  classes  and 
the  fishermen  are  separated? — They  are  sometimes 
granted,  and  in  that  case  the  mortgage  on. the  boat  is 
the  chief  security. 

3659.  You  would  have  to  be' more  careful?-^ We  find 
it  more  difficult  to  give  loans  in  that  case,  but  when 
you  see  that  there  were  over  700  applications  made 
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and  over  600  were  granted,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
as  it  seems. 

3660.  These  are  districts  where  the  same  per- 
sons were  farmers  and  fishermen  ? — Those  are  the 
districts  in  which  the  loan  system  runs  quite 
easily.  For  instance,  down  in  the  south,  about  Cape 
Clear  and  Glandore,  the  fishermen  and  farmers  are  more 
or  less  mixed  up,  and  men  can  nearly  always  get 
security. 

3661.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  have  many  applica- 

tions from  the  other  districts  ?— Wo  have  applica- 
tions. But  others  know  themselves  that  they  need 
not  seek  the  loan  if  they  cannot  find  security, 
and  then  they  don’t  make  application  when 

they  find  they  have  not  got  the  security.  So 
that,  besides  the  failure  to  grant  the  loans 
when  they  were  applied  for,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a great  number  of  men  are  deterred  from 
asking  in  these  districts,  but  I don’t  know  any  country 
in  the  world  where  fishermen’s  loans  are  so  successful 
as  in  Ireland.  The  result  of  what  have  been  issued 
is  very  satisfactory.  The  boats  have,  been  purchased, 
and  the  men  have  paid  back  the  loans. 

3662.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  and  the  Sea  and 
Coast  Fisheries’  Fund? — One  of  those  funds  was 
allotted  to  certain  counties  and  the  other  was  carried 
over  to  counties  not  named  in  the  first. 

3663.  The  object  is  the  purchase  of  boats  ? — They  are 
looked  upon  as  one  fund,  and  treated  as  one  fund. 

3664.  For  the  purchase  of  boats  and  fishing  gear? — 
For  the  purchase  of  boats  and  fishing  gear  and  the 
erection  of  curing  houses.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
included.  They  have  been  going  on  now  for  a great 
number  of  years,  and  the  total  amount  issued  in  the  last 
thirty  years  was  close  on  a quarter  of  a million  altogether 
for  these  fishery  loans ; that  is,  excluding  those  issued 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  result,  as  I 
said,  is  that  the  losses  do  not  come  to  quite  £1  per 
cent.  I beg  pardon  one  moment.  I left  out,  with 
Tegard  to  the  security  for  the  large  boats  we  have  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  security,  and  that 
is  where  a large  and  valuable  boat  is  purchased  by  a 
loan  we  obtain  a mortgage  on  her. 

3665.  To  what  extent  ? — Sometimes  we  take  the 
whole  loan. 

3666.  How  do  you  value  the  boat? — On  the  price 
paid. 

3667.  What  proportion  of  the  loan  would  you  take  ? 
— Suppose  a boat  cost  £600,  we  would  mortgage  her  for 
the  £600. 

3668.  (Mr.  Brown.) — Is  that  gradually  paid  off  ? — 

(Mr.  Micks.)— The  mortgage  you  take  in  that  case 

is  so  drawn  that  you  can  proceed  at  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  a single  instalment? — Yes. 

3669.  { Chairman).— Do  they,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
pay  this  off  by  instalments,  or  otherwise  ?— Oh  yes, 
they  do.  They  pay  off  the  loan. 

3670.  rs  it  part  of  the  mortgage  that  it  should  be 
paid  off  within  a particular  time?— The  mortgage  is 
as  security,  and  is  not  foreclosed  under  any  circum- 
stances except  in  the  last  resort  of  failing  to  get  the 
instalments. 

.3671.  Does  the  mortgage  contain  any  terms  that  the 
principal  is  to  be  paid  off  in  a given  time  or  by  given 
instalments? — Oh  yes,  in  a given  time.  The  value  of  the 
boat,  plus  2js  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money,  is  divided 
into  so  many  equal  instalments,  and  when  we  issue  a 
loan  for  a boat  costing  £600  we  probably  give  seven 
years  to  pay  that,  and  for  a small  one  three  years,  and 
for  nets,  of  course,  a very  short  time,  because  they 
are  perishable.  You  asked,  Mr.  President,  what 
were  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  They 
are  to  make  by-laws  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
fisheries  and  the  issue  of  fishery  loans,  and  general 
supervision,  the  publication  of  an  annual  report,  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  fisheries,  and'  supervising  the 
Boards  of  Conservators  all  through  Ireland  who  have 
the  control  of  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  enforcement 
of  by-laws  and  protection  of  the  rivers.  The  prose- 
cutions that  are  brought  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary for  poaching  and  the  memorials  that  are  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  are  sent  to  us  to  give  our 
reports  thereon.  “ 

3672  Have  you  any  control  over  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  for  that  purpose?— We  have  no  control, 
but,  according  to  their  own  regulations,  provided  the 
work  does  not  interfere  with  their  paramount 
duties — their  duties  are  defined  in  Acts  of  Par- 
liament—they  may  look  after  the  rivers  in  the 
spawning  season,  and  offences  committed  at  night 
after  dark,  and  they  can  seize  illegal  nets,  mid 


in  a great  many  districts  they  are  very  active  ■ 
putting  down  poaching  in  the  spawning  stream* ltt 

3673.  Have  you  any  staff  of  your  own  for  that 
pose? — We  have  not,  because  it  is  not  our  dutv  t 
patrol  the  rivers.  It  is  the  primary  duty  of  tiT 
Boards  of  Conservators  and  they  have  funds  and  the 
have  a staff  for  fishery  protection. 

3674.  Suppose  there  is  an  infringement  of  a bv-la* 

you  have  judicial  powers : can  you  inflict  a nenalfv* 
—We  fix  the  penalty  in  the  by-law.  V ^ 

3675.  Does  the  case  go  before  an  ordinary  bench  of 

magistrates? — Yes.  We  don’t  try  the  case.  (W 

we  make  a by-law  it  has  the  effect  of  law,  and  then- 
prosecute  in  the  ordinary  way.  y 

3676.  You  can  prosecute,  of  course?— We  can  pros*, 
cute,  but  we  don’t  prosecute.  It  is  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators who  prosecute.  I am  speaking  now  with 
regard  to  inland  fisheries,  but,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  sea  fisheries  we  prosecute. 

3677.  Now,  will  you  go  to  the  sea  fisheries,  or  will 
you  take  your  own  line  ?— You  asked  me  to  tell  you  what 
were  the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Fisheries.  I look  upon 
that  now  as  being  finished  so  far.  I think  I should 
now  say  what  were  the  new  duties  added  by  the 
creation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
old  days,  in  the  time  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  wo 
had  no  funds  except  those  loan  funds,  no  other  funds 
whatever  for  the  development  of  the  fisheries,  either 
sea  or  inland,  nor  had  we  any  money  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  sea  fisheries.  We  had  often 
asked  the  Government  to  assist  us  in  enforcing  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  sea  fisheries*  but  at  the  time- 
the  Department  came  into  existence  every  bay  in  Ire- 
land where  any  fishing  worth  having  existed  was 
poached  by  steam  trawlers  coining  across  the  Channel, 
and  fishing  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore  and  making 
the  local  fishing  in  many  places  utterly  impossible 
where  it  had  been  good  for  years,  and  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a great  many  questions  in  the  House,  and  one 
of  the  first  duties  thrown  on  us  by  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  that  of  enforcing 
the  law  on  the  sea.  For  this  purpose  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  entrusted  with  a fund  of 
£10,000  a year.  Part  of  that  was  to  be  spent  on 
the  support  of  a cruiser.  The  next  business  which 
was  thrown  on  us  besides  that,  and  which  had  to  he 
paid  for  out  of  the  £10,000  a year,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  piers  and  harbours,  providing  moans  for  carry- 
ing out  experimental  fishing,  scientific  investigation, 
instruction  in  fishing,  the  encouragement  of  industries 
immediately  connected  with  fishing,  and,  as  I say, 
the  supervision  and  protection  of  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  the  enforcement  of  by-laws  and  the  prosecutions 
arising  therefrom,  salmon  hatcheries,  assistance  to 
Boards  of  Conservators  in  protecting  rivers,  the  im- 
provement of  fish  passes  in  rivers,  the  restoration  and 
protection  of  public  oyster  beds.  These  were  some  of 
the  duties  that  were  completely  new,  because  they 
depended  on  funds. 

3678.  Section  16  says,  “ Shall  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  sea  fisheries,”  and  the  definition  of  that 
is  found  in  section  30  (raids  section  30)?— Part  of 
these  new  duties  was  provided  for  out  of  the 
£10,000  a year  which  was  given  us  for  sea 
fisheries ; but  those  duties  which  appertain  to 
inland  fisheries  were  not  provided  for  financially,- 
except  that  inland  fisheries  were  included  in 
rural  industries,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  power  to  vote  money  for  rural  industries, 
so  that  when  we  come  to  look  for  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  inland  fisheries  (the  salmon 
fisheries),  we  had  immediately  to  go  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  our  schemes,  who, 
if  they  approved,  would  vote  the  money. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  money  had  been  given 
from  time  to  time  for  sea  fisheries  in  the  way  of 
piers  and  harbours  and  loan  funds.  In  fact  the 
amount  spent  on  sea  fisheries  was  very  large  if  y°u 
take  all  the  different  grants  that  were  made,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  not  one  penny  of  government  money 


__o ^ ^ ^ . h*tf 

ever  been  spent  on  the  development  of  salmon  ^Sjerj®s? 
so  it  was  only  when  the  Department  was  created  that 
we  were  in  any  way  put  in  the  position  to  get  money 
to  do  anything  for  the  salmon  fisheries.  The  salmon 
fisheries  of  Ireland  I should  say  are  very  yearly  as 
important  in  money  value  as  the  sea  fisheries.  Ihe- 
value  of  one  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the  other. 
When  we  came  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  we  founa 
they  listened  very  attentively  to  all  we  had  to  say 
about  these  schemes  for  inland  fisheries.  They 
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looked  upon  it  as  part  of  their  duty  to  attend  to 
this  as  it  came  under  the  section  that  I have  referred 
to.  But  sometimes  our  schemes  did  not  meet  with 
their  approval  and  they  were  sent  back  for  the  next 
Board  meeting;  and  we  came  on  and  brought  up 
a scheme  again  a little  bit  improved,  and  in  all  cases 
nearly  the  money  was  voted ; and  a thing  that  has 
prevented  us  from  going  further  in  that  direction 
is  that  we  have  been  told  that  the  money  available 
for  agriculture  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  though 
they  had  money  to  spare  at  the  beginning  they  have 
not  got  it  now.  Whenever  the  money  was  to  spare 
we  found  they  were  quite  ready  to  do  their  duty 
with  regard  to  inland  fisheries,  and  what  we  would 
ask  for  if  we  had  any  chance  of  getting  it  would 
be  that  a sum  of  money  should  be  earmarked,  al- 
located to  inland  fisheries,  similar  to  the  other 
£10,000  a year  for  the  sea  fisheries. 

3679.  Do  you  mean  you  would  ask  the  Department 
or  ask  Parliament? — I would  ask  Parliament  to  give 
the  Department  money,  to  increase  the  endowment 
fund. 

3680.  You  want  some  provision  from  Parliament  for 
inland  fisheries  without  having  to  get  it  in  this  round- 
about way  ?— Yes.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
way  in  which  the  fund  available  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Board,  because  they  have  given  it  ample 
attention  and  given  us  the  money  as  soon  as  we 
proved  it  was  a good  job. 

3681.  You  have  no  functions  independently  of  the 
Board ; you  are  officers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  1 — 
We  are  officers  of  the  Department. 

3682.  The  reason  for  the  allocation  of  money  for 
inland  fisheries  by  the  Board  is  that  you  can  obtain 
part  of  the  Endowment  under  the  clause  of  the  Act 
which  gives  it  for  rural  industries  including  fisheries  ? 
— Yes. 

3683.  And  that  brings  it  under  the  Agricultural 
Board? — Yes.  We,  as  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  get  up 
a scheme.  We  come  to  impress  this  upon  the  higher 
officers  of  the  Department,  that  is  to  say  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Secretary.  They  first  of  all  over- 
haul our  scheme,  and  if  they  think  it  is  worth  pro- 
ducing to  the  Board,  it  comes  before  the 
Board,  and  we  go  there  and  back  up  our 
schemes.  As  I have  said  there  are  schemes  we 
would  like  to  bring  forward  for  the  improvement  of 
the  inland  fisheries  which  we  cannot  do  now  because 
we  know  that  the  money  is  not  available,  and  there 

no  use  in  talking  about  it;  but  the  Agricultural 
Board  has  voted  roughly  about  £2,500  a year  for  the 
inland  fisheries,  and  that  money  has  been  spent  on 
me  creation  of  salmon  hatcheries,  on  assistance  to 
Boards  of  Conservators  to  protect  their  rivers,  that 
is  by  supplementing  the  funds  which  they  already 
have  for  that  purpose,  and  on  improving  fish  passes  on 
the  rivers  ; but  we  could  very  easily  frame  a scheme 
that  would  expend  another  £5,000  a 'year  very  success- 
fully. Perhaps  if  I am  not  getting  too  long  there  is 

one  very  important  matter 

.i  568^  You  know  your  points  better  than  we  do,  and 
therefore  we  rely,  on  you  to  tell  us  those  which  you 
consider  important ?— If  you  will  allow  me  I will  just 
f°  a matter  which  touches  this  very  closely.  I 
think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  inland  fisheries  of 
Ireland  have  been  neglected — that  is  to  say  from  a 
government  point  of  view— is  chiefly  because  of  the 
failure  to  realise  the  very  important  difference  that 
exists  between  the  position  of  inland  fisheries  in  Ire- 
iand  and  that  in  Scotland.  It  goes  without  saying 
tnat  a large  number  of  our  legislators  are  accustomed 
to  hshmg  m Scotland,  and  a comparatively  small 
number— of  course  I know  that  you  are  of  the  small 
number— come  to  fish  in  Ireland,  but  whenever  a fish- 
V-c  9uestion  arises  the  Scottish  idea  prevails.  The 
aiiference  I am  referring  to  is  this.  In  Scotland  there 
are  no  public  rights  of  salmon  fishing.  No  case  could 
a man  fishing  under  his  common  law  rights. 

o685.  A Royal  fishery  ? — It  either  belongs  to  some 
person  or  to  the  Crown. 

3686.  Yes,  but  to  a private  person  under  his  sup- 
posed grant  ? — In  Ireland  the  public  have  a right  to 
Vs*1  for  salmon  everywhere  in  tidal  waters,  except  in  a 
ew  cases  where  there  is  a several  fishery,  such  ex- 
clusive rights  are  of  limited  extent ; but  all  the  sea.  is 
P6®  to  tne  public  to  fish  for  salmon  in,  just  as  they 
would  fish  for  sea  fish,  and  the  value  of  that  public 
r'gnt  salmon  fishery  in  Ireland  is  worth  over  £200,000 
Vef-  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  statistics 
about  the  salmon  fisheries.  We  can  get  them  fairly 
ccurately  about  the  sea  fisheries,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 


cult to  get  them  about  the  salmon  fisheries ; but  so  far  June  9,  1906. 
as  we  have  been  able  to  go  we  believe  that  the  salmon  ’ — - 
fisheries  of  Ireland  are  worth  between  £300,000  and  i!v' w-  »• 
£400,000  a year.  Green. 

3687.  Are  you  including  in  that  the  fishery  in  tidal 
waters? — All  the  salmon  fishing  in  Ireland  is  worth 
between  £300,000  and  £400,000  a year. 

3688.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  fishery  in  tidal 
waters? — All  the  salmon  fishery  in  Ireland  is  worth 
between  £300,000  and  £400,000  a year,  including  rivers 
and  tidal;  and  from  the  statistics  wo  have  been  able  to 
gather  we  believe  the  amount  of  that  which  goes  to 
private  proprietors  is  about  £60,000  a year.  That 
leaves  all  the  balance  as  the  value  that  goes  to  the  men 
fishing  on  their  public  right  in  tidal  waters,  or  other 
waters  where  private  rights  are  not  claimed,  and,  of 
course,  to  employes  on  the  seaboard  fisheries  and  the 
private  fisheries. 

3689.  (Mr.'  Ogilvie). — I did  not  quite  catch  what  it 
was  that  was  worth  £200,000  a year  ? — I had  given  it 
a second  time  more  accurately.  That  was  a rough 
statement  of  what  was  left  to  the  public.  It  is  over 
£200,000  a year,  and  the  way  we  come  at  it  is  this. 

The  total  value  is  over  £300,000  and  £60,000  goes  to 
private  owners.  That  leaves  a public  interest  in  salmon 
fishery  of  over  £200,000,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
say  that  public  money  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  these  salmon  fisheries. 

3690.  The  £60,000  a year  which  you  say  belongs 
entirely  to  private  individuals — is  that  entirely  in- 
land ? — No.  There  are  “ several  fisheries  ” in  some  of 
the  estuaries.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  a very 
large  several  fishery  on  the  Blackwater.  There  are 
other  large  private  fisheries. 

3591.  How  have  they  been  acquired? — By  a. charter 
dating  back  before  Magna  Charta.  Poyning’s  Act 
made  Magna  Charta  applicable  to  Ireland.  Therefore 
no  public  right  can  be  given  away  now  in  Ireland. 

But  in  Scotland  there  was  no  Poyning’s  Act,  and 
Magna  Charta  as  regards  salmon  fisheries  does  not 
run.  They  belong  to  the  Crown,  to  lessees  from  the 
Crown,  and  to  private  owners. 

3692.  (Chairman). — Therefore  any  private  right  of 
fishing  in  tidal  waters  must  date  from  before  Magna 
Charta  ?— -Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the- 
right  in  inland  waters  which  goes  with  the  right  of. 
property  on  the  hanks. 

3693.  A riparian  owner? — Yes.  It  is  because  there- 
is  this  great  public  right  in  Ireland  that  I say  the- 
money  should  be  found  from  public  funds  to  assist  in 
developing  it.  There  is  another  reason  ; that  is,  that 
the  inland  fisheries  lend  themselves  much  more  readily 
to  treatment  than  do  the  sea  fisheries.  When  we  were- 
on  that  survey  that  I spoke  of  in  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four's time  the  first  naturalist  that  came  with  me  was. 

Professor  Prince.  He  was  with  me  half  the  time. 

Then  he  became  head  of  the  fisheries  in  Canada. 

There  they  have  spent  an  immense  amount  in  improv- 
ing inland  fisheries.  We  don’t  believe  very  much  in- 
the  attempt  to  breed  fish  for  the  sea  fisheries,  but. 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  breeding  of  fish 
for  inland  waters  produces  an  effect.  We  have  at  the- 
present  moment  at  Lismore,  on  the  Blackwater,  the- 
largest  salmon  hatchery  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It: 
is  subsidised  by  the  Department  and  several  others  as. 
well. 

3694.  Is  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s? — We  have 
a printed  scheme  for  establishing  hatcheries,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Holt,  our  scientific  adviser,  is  going  to 
give  evidence  here,  and  as  that  is  part  of  his  business 
I would  say  he  will  give  it. 

3695. '  This  particular  hatchery  you  say  is  subsi- 
dised by  the  Department? — It  is  subsidised  by  the 
Department.  All  the  hatcheries  are  subsidised  by  the 
Department,  and  some  were  erected  before  the  Depart- 
ment began.  Many  of  them  have  been  erected  by  the 
Department.  Then  we  made  offers  to  other  people 
who,  we  thought  ought  to  have  hatcheries.  We  have, 
hatcheries  now  on  all  the  biggest  rivers  except  the 
Shannon. 

3696.  On  what  principle  are  the  hatcheries  subsi- 
dised by  the  Department?— That  public  funds  may  be 
expended  on  a great  public  right  which  we  serve. 

3697.  And  it  is  believed  to  assist  the  sea  fisheries 
too? — The  tidal  salmon  fishery. 

3698.  You  do  it  to  increase  the  supply  of  salmon, 
which  is  available  for  public  fisheries  ? — Yes ; when  we 
start  a hatchery  we  believe  we  are  benefiting  the  man 
fishing  under  his  public  right  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one  as  against  the  proprietory  fishing.  We  cannot 
help  benefiting  to  some  extent  the  proprietor,  but  wo 
expend  the  money  because  we  know  we  are  also  assist- 
ing the  public. 
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3699.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  you  justify  it? — ■ 
That  is  the  ground  on  which  we  justify  it ; and  to- 
come  -back  to  the  comparison  with  Scotland  it  would 
not  be  justifiable  there.  Possibly  the  Scotch  people 
might  take  a different  view. 

3700.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Not  equally  justifiable? — I 
don’t  say  that  there  is  the  case  in  Scotland  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  salmon  fisheries  that 
there  is  in  Ireland,  for  the  reason  that  in  Scotland  the 
salmon  fisheries  are  proprietary  and  in  Ireland  the 
greater  bulk  are  public. 

3701.  Has  science  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  enable 
you  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a large  expenditure 
on  a hatchery  is  justifiable  by  the  results  as  shown  in 
the  increased  catch  of  the  fish  resorting  to  the  parti- 
cular river  ? — I think  I would  rather  leave  that  to  Mr. 
Holt,  but  we  know  enough  about  it  to  be  quite  satisfied 
to  go  on,  and  he  has  all  the  instances ; and  we  have 
this  book  on  the  scientific  investigations  published 
■every  year  (produced).  Our  report  is  divided  into  two, 
■the  general  report  and  the  scientific  report.  This  is 
■our  annual  report,  part  2,  of  the  Fishery  Branch. 
The  Fishery  Branch  produces  a report,  and  that  is 

; submitted  to  Parliament.  It  comes  out  in  two  parts. 

3702.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  as  part  of  your  evi- 
dence the  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  these 
hatcheries  by  the  Department? — Mr.  Holt,  I take  it, 
will  give  you  full  information. 

3703.  Shall  we  be  able  to  compare  that  with  the 
amount  expended  by  individual  proprietors  on  their 
hatcheries : the  individual  proprietor  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  establish  a hatchery? — When  we 
make  an  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get 
people  -to  take  up  the  hatcheries.  We  have  to 
make  our  offers  or  we  won’t  get  the  hatcheries 
started.  The  way  the  subsidy  is  carried  on 
is  on  the  output,  a royalty  of  so  much  on  salmon  ova 
hatched  out.  The  amount  we  spent  on  hatcheries 
•since  the  Department  was  constituted  is  £3,096.  We 
"have  them  on  the  Boyne  and  on  other  rivers.  Still 
the  curious  thing  is  we  have  not  one  on  the  Shannon, 
the  biggest  river  in  Ireland. 

3704.  (Mr.  Brmvn).— You  mean  you  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  any  private  owner  or  combination  of 
owners  to  take,  it  up? — We  cannot  get  any  private 
owner  to  take  it  up  on  account  of  there  being  other 
private  owners  who  they  think  would  benefit.  There 
are  too  many  of  them. 

3705.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  the  salmon  run  to  the  upper 
waters  beyond  Lough  Allen? — They  are  known  to  go 
into  Lough  Allen  but  not  further  up.  I don’t  think 
they  go  into  the  river  above  Lough  Allen.  Several 
times  we  held  inquiries  up  there  about  how  far  they 
ran  up  there,  ana  we  got  all  sorts  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence about  it,  I think  I have  said  something  now 
about  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Department, 
which  were  not  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries,  such  as  the  question  of  hatcheries.  Then 
we  had  the  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws.  We  put 
down  steam  trawling  fairly  well.  We  got  a steamer. 
First  we  found  that  there  were  any  amount  of  steam 
trawlers  to  catch,  but  gradually  they  have  become 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  now  that 
we  manage  to  pick  up  a steam  trawler. 

3706.  But  if  the  Helga  was  taken  off  they  would 
come  on  again  ? — If  the  boat  was  taken  off  they  would 
be  on  twice  as  thickly  as  before,  because  there  are  a 
great  many  more  of  them  on  the  sea  now. 

3707.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  procedure.  Sur- 
pose  a French  boat  comes  in  and  trawls,  how  do  you 
proceed? — We  have  made  special  arrangements  with 
certain  coastguard  stations  round  the  coast,  and  the 
coastguard  stations  are  at  strategic  points — at  all 
events  we  get  information  about  any  steam  trawler. 
We  were  asked  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  tell  the  speed  of  our  boat  and  we  refused  to 
do  that ; so  one  must  draw  the  line  at  telling  every- 
thing. We  get  telegraphic  information  about  every 
trawler  that  comes  inside  the  prohibited  area  and 
then  as  fast  as  possible  we  get  our  steamer  on  the 
ground.  There  are  some  grounds  on  which  it  is  most 
important  to  keep  her  frequently  at  work,  and  in 
those  places  we  make  most  out  of  our  captures.  Then 
the  system  is  when  we  capture  a boat  we  board  her 
take  the  name  of  her  skipper  from  her  papers,  and 
then  let  him  go  having  seized  his  net  and  fishing 
gear.  Then  we  have  to  send  a summons  server 
with  a summons  for' an  Irish  court  which  is  near  to 
the  place  where  the  offence  took  place,  over  to  Eng- 
land to  hunt  him  up  and  serve  the  summons.  Legisla- 
tion gave  us  this  further  facility,  we  can  now  serve  the 


summons  on  his  place  of  business  if  we  fail  to  find  him 
The  case  is  tried  in  Ireland  before  the  magistrates’ 
and  a fine  is  imposed. 

3708.  Suppose  it  is  a French  or  foreign  boat?-— The 
Frenchmen  that  come  on  this  coast  are  all  mackerel 
fishers.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  French 
trawlers  on  this  coast. 

3709.  Have  you  any  experience  of  foreign  boats?— 
Yes,  we  caught  one  Norwegian.  We  prosecuted  heT 
She  was  convicted  but  unfortunately  she  eloped  after 
that. 

3710.  How  did  you  serve  your  summons?— She  was 
fishing  out  of  an  English  port,  and  we  got  the  sum- 
mons served  that  way. 

3711.  Suppose  she  goes  to  Norway? — We  have  ar- 
rangements made.  At  the  time  we  caught  her  we 
took  ordinary  proceedings  and  succeeded  in  getting  her 
to  court. 

3712.  (Mr.  Micks) — Have  you  power  to  take  the 
trawl  ?— Yes,  on  the  spot.  The  trawl  is  seized  on  the 

3713.  (Chairman) — That  is  a practical  measure  ?— 
It  is,  but  that  does  not  do  it  much  harm  because  all 
the  steam  trawlers  have  plenty  of  spare  trawls  on 
board. 

3714.  (Mr.  Micks)— Can  you  seize  them  all?— No 

only  the  offending  article.  If  we  were  empowered  to 
clear  her  out  altogether  we  would  not  be  so  very 
anxious  to  get  the  fines.  1 

3715.  (Chairman) — What  force  have  you  on  your 

boat:  how  many  men?— We  have  sufficient 

men  to  catch  two  trawlers  at  the  same  time.  The 
last  couple  of  trawlers  we  caught  we  lowered  two 
boats  simultaneously  with  a full  crew  on  each  boat. 
We  got  in  between  the  two  trawlers  and  boarded 
them  simultaneously.  We  have  got  sufficient  speed 
and  we  have  got  sufficient  force. 

3716.  You  can  practically  keep  it  in  check?— We 
can  keep  it  in  check,  and  it  is  being  forced  on  us  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  to  get  other  boats, 
faster  boats  and  more  expensive  boats.  We  can 
very  easily  do  that  if  the  funds  were  provided,  but 
we  think  that  the  same  amount  of  money  could  be 
expended  much  more  effectively  on  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  fishing.  Practically  'we  put  a stop 
to  illegal  steam  brawling.  We  have  the  Hdija,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Department,  and  by  arrangement,  the 
Granuaile  belonging  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
is  available  for  this  purpose.  Of  course  she  has  other 
duties  to  perform,  and  does  not  stick  to  this  the 
same  as  the  Helga  does.  The  Helga  captured  40  steam 
trawlers,  27  sailing  trawlers,  and  5 other  offenders,  and 
the  Granuaile  has  captured  10  steam  trawlers  and  1 
sailing  trawler.  At  the  beginning  the  game  was 
pretty  thick  in  the  covers,  but  it  has  been  getting 
scarcer.  I have  spoken  of  our  duties  with  regard  to 
salmon  fisheries  and  the  protection  of  sea  fisheries, 
and  in  addition  part  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Department  was  the  building  of  piers  and  harbours. 
That  necessitated  the  establishment  of  an  engineering 
staff.  For  one  thing  that  we  are  able  to  do  in  all 
these  cases  there  are  a dozen  applications,  things 
that  had  to  be  looked  into,  and  in  many  cases  surveys 
had  to  be  made  by  an  engineer  and  the  en- 
gineer’s report  is  always  necessary.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  had  an  engineering  staff,  and  we,  by 
arrangement  with  them,  by  strengthening  their  staff 
a little  bit,  we  got  the  use  of  their  staff  for  our  pur- 
poses,_ and  we  work  the  two  businesses,  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  the  Department’s  business,  as 
regards  marine  work,  with  one  staff.  The  Depart- 
ment’s work  has  been  more  continuous,  so  now  the 
whole  staff  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Department, 
and  we  are  responsible  for  giving  to  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  any  help  they  require.  All  this 
expense  has  to  be  borne  out  of  the  £10,000  a year  for 
sea  fisheries,  the  engineering  staff,  the  scientific  work, 
and  the  protection  duties.  Among  the  costs  which 
we  were  let  in  for  in  connection  with  the  engineering 
duties  was  this,  that  the  harbours  on  the  east  coast 
are  in  danger  of  silting  up.  One  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits that  could  be  conferred  on  the  east  coast  harbours 
was  to  keep  the  ports  open.  Arklow  is  a case  in 
point.  We  were  appealed  to  with  regard  to  Arklow. 
Arklow  has  besides  the  fishing  fleet  a very. important' 
industry  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  There 
are  great  quarries  there,  and  also  a brick  yard,  and 
various  industries,  and  there  is  a local  fleet  of  trad- 
ing vessels  numbering  over  70.  And  when  the  Arklow 
people  came  to  us  we  found  that  at  high  water  there 
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were  only  four  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  Not  one 
of  the  large  boats  of  the  fishing  fleet  could  get  in, 
and  the  schooners  could  not  get  in  or  out,  and  the 
steamer  which  attends  Messrs.  Kynoch’s  factory  was 
dammed  out.  It  could  not  get  in  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  place  was  in  danger  of  being  stopped. 
The  Department  undertook  to  open  the  port,  and 
we  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Harbour  Board 
by  which  they  pay  us  all  the  dues  they  can  get  after 
paying  standing  charges,  and  we  undertook  that  we 
would  keep  the  port  open  for  that.  We  immediately 
went  to  work  with  a big  crane  and  grab,  working 
from  the  pier,  and  also  a steam  dredger  working  a 
grab,  and  we  found  that  these  means  were  not  suf- 
ficient. The  Department  immediately  then  got  a 
steam  sand  pump  dredger  built  in  Holland  by  a firm 
that  specialises  in  that  particular  business.  She 
was  brought  over  and  is  able  to  keep  Arklow  bar 
clear,  and  since  she  started  there  has  never  been  less 
than  11  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  and  once  it  is  pro-  . 
perly  opened  it  seems  to  remain  open. 

3717.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  at  high  water? — Yes. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  Arklow  is  only  a foot 
and  a half.  The  Department,  at  an  expense  of 
£6,000,  brought  the  dredger  to  Arklow,  and  Arklow 
has  first  claim  now  on  this  dredger,  by  the  arrange- 
ment as  to  dues  erf  the  Harbour  Board. 

3718.  (Chairman). — Is  the  dredger  your  property? 
—Yes,  and  it  is  available  for  any  harbour  we  like  to 
send  it  to  provided  Arklow  is  not  neglected. 

3719.  Are  your  expenses  repaid?— The  arrange- 
ment we  have  made  is  they  shall  give  us 
all  the  harbour  dues  of  the  port  after  the  standing 
charges  are  provided  for.  When  we  began  those  dues 
were  ml  and  the  Harbour  Board  was  in  debt.  Since 
the  harbour  was  opened  of  course  the  dues  have  in- 
creased, and  we  got  £500  for  last  year’s  working. 

3720.  Is  this  a fixed  arrangement? — It  is 

only  made  from  year  to  year.  If  they  say  they  are 
well  enough  off  without  us  next  year  they  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so  ; but  in  the  meantime  we  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  another  port,  and  the  dredger  is 
going  to  it  under  an  arrangement  with  them  for  tho 
working  of  her  which  we  think  will  relieve  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  expense  of  upkeep. 

nSo?°?!i.the  ,?ntire  exPense  come  out  of  the 
,T,  . al1  t0  come  out  of  the  £10,000  a year. 

3722.  (Mr.  Micks.)— Not  the  purchase  money  for  the 
dredger  ?— It  nearly  all  came  out  of  it.  We  got  a vote 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I said  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  has  been  good  enough  to  vote  us  money 
each  year  for  various  purposes  out  of  the  endowment 
fund. 

3723.  (Chairman.) — Apart  from  the  £10,000 ?— ' Yes. 
borne  of  it  was  for  salmon  fisheries,  some  of  it  for 
hatcheries,  some  of  it  for  marine  works,  on  the  ground 
that  we  were  assisting  the  transit  of  produce.  We 
could  not  properly  go  and  spend  money  out  of  our 
hshmg  fund  on  keeping  Kynoch’s  factory  going,  but 
it  was  looked  upon  as  legitimate  expenditure  for  assist- 
ing the  transit  of  produce.  The  transit  of  produce  at 
Arklow  was  completely  stopped.  Manures  could  not 
come  in  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  bricks  could 
not  go  out ; so  the  Agricultural  Board  voted  a sum  of 

The  exact  sum  they  voted  was  £2.500. 

3724.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — How  did  the  bar  rise  so  sud- 
denly, when  the  boats  were  so  many  in  and  so  many 
0"5io7hat.(Jid,  thf7  draw?— Six  or  eight  or  ten  feet, 
wl  i -?ld  th!  bar,rise  in  a night?— No  ; these  boats 
we  e laid  up  for  the  year  ; the  fishing  season  was 
coming  on. 

vtnn'  were  ^a'd  up  the  whole  winter? — Yes. 

Micks). — You  were  not  able  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  cost  on  the  surplus?— No.  We  have  got 
some  money  from  them  for  other  fishing  harbours.  We 
would  ask  them  for  a great  deal  more  if  we  thought 
w,®??ulcl  >t.  We  could  not  expect  to  get  the  whole 
oi  this  money  from  the  Agricultural  Board  for  building 
by8 bad  place  thoroughly  examined 


18  tbe  neatest  expert  in  dealing  with  sandy 
hours,  and  we  got  an  estimate  from  him  of  how 
much  the  dredger  could  do,  and  everything  he  said 
fnr  Cj!i5ne  1°  P888  • and  we  have  the  dredger  available 
v °ther  fishing  harbours.  We  hope  to  make  use  of 
' not  merely  in  the  non-congested  districts,  but  by 
„„rianS6,ment  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  we 
Use  of  her  in  the  congested  districts.  She  is 
“ 770o  y oaeful  and  can  make  her  way  round  the  coast. 

8-  (Chairman.) — I think  you  will  find  the  pro- 


ceedings with  regard  to  Arklow  on  page  137  of  the  June  9,  IS 
volume  of  the  Agricultural  Board’s  minutes  for  1905.  — 

What  the  Vice-President  said  was:  “The  total  cost  W,  S, 
of  the  piers  and  harbours  we  estimate  roughly  at  £4,500  (jreen' 
and  it  is  proposed  that  of  this  sum  £2,000  should  be 
paid  from  the  endowment  fund  and  £2,500  from  sea 
fisheries  ” ?— He  was  quite  correct  that  that  sum  would 
be  necessary,  and  it  was  necessary,  because  before  we 
got  the  dredger  at  all  we  had  to  go  to  great  expense 
immediately  as  an  emergency  case,  and  we  had  to  put 
a steam  crane  on  the  pier  with  a very  long  jib  and  get 
a small  grab  dredger  to  work.  The  urgency  of  the 
matter  was  very  great.  The  fishing  fleet  was  dammed 
m and  Kynoch’s  great  explosive  factory  could  not  get 
in  material  or  get  out  its  products.  Besides  Arklow, 
we  have  had  applications  from  a great  number  of 
places,  and  we  have  carried  out  a great  number  of 
them.  But  unfortunately  W6  were  hampered  by  the 
law.  There  is  what  we  consider  to  be  a defect  in  the 
Act  with  regard  to  our  powers  for  dealing  with  fishery 
harbours,  and  the  defect  in  the  Act  is  this.  The  Local 
Government  Act  comes  in  conflict  with  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  constructing  fisheiy  piers.  I need  not  go 
into  details,  but  it  works  out  in  this  way,  that  a 
County  Council  cannot  combine  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
work  which  will  cost  over  £450,  and  no  new  work 
of  any  importance  can  be  built  for  £450.  We  can,  of 
course,  repair  harbours,  and  where  any  work  has  gone 
ahead  that  would  need  repair  the  county  can  raise  any 
amount  of  money  it  likes  to  repair  a harbour  or  repair 
a pier,  and  then  we  can  combine  with  them  ; and  we 
have  undertaken  a number  of  works  which  are  looked 
upon  as  repairs  or  maintenance,  or  in  some  cases  re- 
construction, and  we  are  building  at  present  a pier  on 
these  lines  where  the  county  combined  with  us  at 
Tramore,  and  we  have  rebuilt  the  pier  at  Foynes.  We 
are  reconstructing  a pier  in  the  County  Wexford  at  Poul- 
duff,  and  we  have  a great  number  of  piers  to  which  we 
have  given  contributions,  but  the  result  is  we  cannot 
go  on  because  the  amount  which  we  had  available  for 
this  purpose  was  the  fund  which  accumulated  from  the- 
beginning,  because  we  had  little  expenditure  in 
the  first  year  of  the  £10,000,  and  we  had  a slight, 
accumulation  of  funds  ; but  now  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain a steamer  and  keep  up  a dredger  and  keep  up  an 
engineering  and  scientific  staff  out  of  the  £10,000  a 
year,  there  is  not  very  much  left  for  building  piers  or- 
harbours  ; and  there  is  the  charter  of  the  Granuaile 
as  well.  We  have  to  pay  for  that  every  time  the- 
Granuaile  goes  on  protection  duty.  We  have  to  pay 
sometimes  five  or  six  days,  and  sometimes  ten  days,, 
and  when  we  have  to  pay  for  her 

3729.  I don’t  quite  understand  that?— In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sea  fisheries  we  have  not  only  -to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  cruiser,  the  Hdga,  but  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  Granuaile,  which  is  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  steamer,  whenever  she  is  made  avail- 
able for  protection  duty  for  doing  our  work. 

3730.  (Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  you  tried  to  get  an 
Admiralty  ship  ? — For  a great  many  years  we  were  ap- 
plying to  the  Admiralty  for  a ship,  and  in  the  old  days, 
thirty  years  ago,  something  in  the  way  of  fishery  pro- 
tection was  done.  At  that  time  they  had  a number  of ' 
old  gun-boats  which  were  available,  but  they  were  found 
to  be  utterly  useless,  and  the  Government  would  not  send 
them  after  the  steam  trawlers.  There  were  in  existence 
some  of  those  slow  Government  vessels,  at  the  time  the  • 
steam  trawlers  began,  but  they  were  not  going  to  send' 
a vessel  that  travelled  five  knots  an  hour  to  catch  a 
steamer  that  travelled  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  they 
refused  to  be  responsible  for  them.  When  the  thing 
came  to  a point  the  Admiralty  were  finally  asked  about 
this  matter  before  the  appointment  of  the  Department 

Agriculture,  and  I understood  from  the  officer  of' 
the  Treasury  that  the  position  was  this,  that  the  Ad- 
miralty had  no  vessels  at  all  suitable  except  destroyers 
or  torpedo  gun-boats,  and  the  maintenance  of  a vessel 
built  to  travel  at  twenty-five  knots  an  'hour  on  a 
service  of  that  sort  would  be  so  very  great  that  it  would 
be  much  cheaper  to  give  the  Irish  Government  power 
to  provide  their  own  boats  at  about  quarter  of  the  ex- 
pense out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country  than  put 
one  of  these  vessels  on  fishery  duty. 

3731.  Was  that  £10,000  practically  given  ?or  that  pur- 
pose, not  for  the  encouragement  of  sea  fisheries,  but 
the  policing  of  the  waters  ?-Yes  ; I understood  {hat 
that  was  the  first  charge  on  it. 

3732.  (Mr.  Brown. ) — The  purpose  is  mentioned  and 
is  shown  m the  definition  ?-Jt  was  to  he  for  all  pur- 
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June  9,  1906.  poses.  It  seems  to  me  the  administration  of  the 
r—  fisheries  is  more  the  subject  you  wish  to  go  into  rather 
Mr.  W.  S.  than  the  general  state  of  the  fisheries  or  anything  of 
reea.  that  sort ; so  I need  not  weary  you. 

3733.  What  we  want  to  know  is  what  you  spend  on 
fisheries  and  what  you  are  doing? — Perhaps  I might 
say  this  much  about  them,  that  the  value  of  the  Irish 
sea  fisheries  is  about  £400,000  a year;  the  inland 
fisheries  are  worth  between  £300,000  and  £400,000; 
so  the  whole  thing  is  about  £800,000  a year.  In  some 
cases  it  has  exceeded  £1,000,000.  A thing  that  is 
constantly  said  in  the  Press,  and,  I believe,  in  various 
other  places,  is  that  the  Irish  fisheries  are  not  deve- 
loped as  much  as  they  might  be,  and  that  that  is  shown 
by  the  enormous  amount  of  fish  landed  in  England  as 
compared  with  Ireland;  that  the  amount  of  fish  landed 
in  England  in  a year  is  over  £6,000,000  worth,  while 
in  Ireland  they  only  land  £300,000  or  £400,000  worth. 
The  answer  to  that  is,  if  there  were  in  Ireland  a popu- 
lation which  would  eat  £6,000,000  worth  of  fish,  those 
£6,000,000  worth  of  fish  would  be  landed  in  Ireland, 
because  the  fish  landed  in  England  to  make  up  this 
enormous  figure  are  brought  from  Iceland  and  Morocco, 
Portugal,  tne  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  North  Sea,  and  all 
along  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  fishing  vessels  are 
fishing  and  delivering  in  Fleetwood  and  Milford. 
Trawlers  come  from  Fleetwood  and  Milford  and  the 
Mersey,  and  some  of  the  London  companies  that  were 
fishing  out  at  Cardiff  have,  I think,  gone  back  to 
Milford.  Where  Ireland  catches  a great  deal  of  fish, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  sent  to  England.  Where  the 
sailing  fleets  use  the  Irish  coast,  fishing  for  mackerel 
and  herrings,  all  the  mackerel,  all  the  spring  mackerel, 
goes  to  English  markets  by  rail  across  Ireland  and 
then  by  steamer  from  the  North  Wall  to  Holyhead. 
The  herrings  that  are  caught  on  the  Irish  coast  in  the 
spring  time,  those  caught  on  the  south  coast,  are  sent 
fresh  to  the  English  markets.  Those  caught  on  the  north 
coast,  which  are  of  much  higher  quality,  are  cured 
and  sent  to  Russia  or  America  or  Germany,  and  the 
autumn  herrings  that  are  caught  off  the  Donegal  coast 
all  go  to  America  or  Germany,  so  that  there  is  a great 
export  of  fish  from  Ireland. 

3734.  (Chairman.) — From  Irish  waters,  not  from 
Ireland? — Those  fish  are  directly  exported  from 
Ireland,  but  I may  say  there  is  a large  amount  of  fish 
caught  off  the  Irish  coast  which  is  landed  in  England 
direct  and  goes  to  swell  the  English  return,  and  that  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  increase  of  steam. 

3735.  (Mr.  Ogilvic.) — But  is  not  fished  for  by  Irish 
fishermen  ? — To  some  extent  fished  for  by  Irish  fisher- 
men, but  to  a small  extent.  In  Dublin  there  is  a 
steam  trawling  company  which  fishes  along  the  Irish 
coast  and  delivers  altogether  in  Dublin,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  fish  goes  across  the  Channel  afterwards. 

3736.  (Chairman.) — When  you  speak  of  the  value  of 
the  fish  approximating  to  £1,000,000,  do  you  include 
those  fish  that  are  in  this  way  taken  away  and  from 
which  Ireland  gets  no  benefit? — That  figure  is  for  sea 
and  river  fish  landed  in  Ireland.  Ireland  gets  no 

: benefit  whatever  from  those  caught  off  the  Irish  coast 
and  taken  direct  to  England,  none  whatever,  they  are 
■ not  counted  in  our  returns.  There  are  a few  Irish- 
. men  employed  on  those  boats. 

3737.  Is  there  any  evidence  as  to  the  depletion  of 
ithe  fish  off  the  west  coast? — There  is,  and  it  is  not  the 
rmost  hopeful  view  of  the  question.  The  spring 
mackerel  fishing,  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
•sixties,  was  for  a great  number  of  years  the  most  im- 
;portant  and  most  paying  fishing  in  this  country,  and 
it  has  gradually  been  getting  later  and  later.  I re- 
member in  the  seventies  when  that  fishing  was  begun 
on  Saint  Patrick’s  Day,  the  17th  of  March.  This 
year  that  fishing  did  not  open  until  the  1st  of  May. 
It  closes  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  consequently  the 
season  has  been  getting  shorter  and  shorter,  ana  the 
money  that  would  be  earned  by  the  fishermen  in  the 
fishing  is  getting  less  and  less.  I would  not  say 
it  is  a decline  in  the  amount  of  fish.  The 
amount  of  fish  that  comes  in  seems  to  be  as  great  as 
ever.  Immense  takes  were  made  last  week  all  along 
the  south-west  coast.  The  fish  seem  to  be  there,  but 
they  don’t  turn  up  on  the  coast  so  early  or  remain  as 
long  as  they  did,  and  that  fishing  is  declining,  and 
it  is  a very  serious  blow  to  the  South  of  Ireland. 

3738.  Are  there  any  steps  which  can  be  taken  ? — Mr. 
Holt  will  be  able  to  say  what  are  the  chances.  Those 
are  some  of  the  things  we  are  investigating — the 
changes  upon  which  this  thing  turns. 

3739.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — You  say,  while  the  period  for 
fishing  was  shorter,  the  total  take  was  not  much 
diminished  ? — The  total  take  is  diminished. 


3740.  (Chairman.) — Have  you  got  to  that  part  of 
your  evidence  where  you  have  something  to  say  about 
fishery  intelligence  ?— When  I say  the  spring  mackerel 
fishing  is  declining  there  is  one  hopeful  thing— that 
the  herring  fishing  on  the  north-west  is  greatly  in 
creasing.  We  know  from  local  statistics  of  past  years 
that  there  have  been  great  fluctuations,  and  the 
herrings  have  been  in  great  quantities  all  round  the 
Irish  coast,  and  there  have  been  years  that  they  have 
gone  away  again.  We  have  been  making  experiments 
trying  to  find  out  whether  certain  fish  are  to  be  got  in 
these  different  places.  This  year  we  started  these 
experiments  in  February,  and  we  had  boats  fishing  out 
of  Dunmore  East,  because  we  believed  that  there  was  a 
herring  fishing  possible  at  a season  which  was  not 
the  common  one  for  boats  to  fish  in,  and  with  some 
success.  I am  not  at  all  certain  that  the  thing  won’t 
be  tried  again  next  year,  not  subsidised  by  us,  but  on 
its  own  account  by  the  men  who  fish,  and  we  have  done 
the  same  thing  in  various  parts.  It  is  by  experiment- 
ing occasionally  that  you  hit  on  a trump  card  and 
discover  that  there  is  a fishery  which  has  not  been 
found  out  before. 

3741.  Can  you  point  out  to  any  result  of  that  kind? 
— Not  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  but  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  is  more  lucky,  by  being  on 
less  known  ground,  and  it  was  in  the  districts  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  that  some  of  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained. 

3742.  They  work  on  the  same  lines  as  you  do?— Yes 
very  much  the  same  lines  as  regards  that  kind  of  thing! 

3743.  Then  your  relations  with  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  are  chiefly  territorial ; they  have  a certain 
area  and  you  have  a certain  area? — Yes,  that  is  it, 
but,  of  course,  you  are  aware  I am  a member  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  but  I have  left  out  alto- 
gether anything  about  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
as  I take  it  you  are  not  examining  into  that  Board. 

3744.  No,  except  so  far  as  the  two  Boards  have  re- 
lations ? — Well,  in  the  matter  of  experimenting  in  the 
Congested  Districts,  we  have  results  to  show,  and  very 
big  results  to  show  ; but  that  is  sufficient  reason  for 
us  to  go  on  making  experiments,  although  in  our 
non-congested  coast  we  have  poor  results  to  show; 
on  the  west  coast  from  Fenit  we  have  had 
experimental  boats  fishing,  and  from  Dunmore 
East.  On  the  Antrim  coast  we  have  another 
scheme  on  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  have  not 
turned  out  anything  of  a very  remarkable  character 
as  yet.  I think  I could  answer  the  question  you  asked 
me  about  the  fishery  intelligence.  The  fishery  in- 
telligence is  worked  chiefly  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lane, 
but  it  amounts  to  this  that  we  get  telegrams  now  for 
the  spring  mackerel  fishing  and  for  the  herring  fishing 
from  all  the  important  centres  where  these  are  going 
on,  and  those  are  posted  in  all  the  other  centres  twice 
a week,  so  that  in  every  herring  or  mackerel  centre 
they  have  on  a board  on  the  pier,  or  wherever  it  is 
most  convenient,  telegrams  pinned  up  twice  a week 
giving  the  information  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and  how 
the  fish  is  at  all  the  other  ports.  These  fleets  of  boats 
that  fish  for  Irish  mackerel  or  herring  come  from  dis- 
tant places — many  from  Arklow  and  Co.  Down  on  the 
east  coast.  They  go  to  the  west  coast,  and  are  ready 
to  move  from  one  port  to  another  if  they  find  better 
fishing  going  on  there  than  where  they  were.  Before 
we  .did  that  it  was  a common  practice  for  one  port 
which  was  anxious  to  get  a fleet  of  boats  to  go  to  it,  to 
put  into  the  newspapers  the  most  extravagant  reports 
of  the  fishing,  and  when  the  boats  went  there  they 
found  the  whole  thing  a fraud,  and  only  put  in  in  the 
interests  of  shopkeepers  who  wanted  boats  to  go  to  the 
ports. 

3745.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  oyster 
fisheries  ?— That  is  one  of  the  things  the  Department 
is  doing  now.  The  oyster  fisheries  of  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly on  the  west  coast,  were  very  good  in  days  gone 
by.  There  were  splendid  supplies  of  oysters —the  Red- 
bank,  County  Clare,  and  the  Burren  oysters,  all  those 
oysters  from  Clare,  and  in  the  Kenmare  river,  and 
Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Belmullet,  Sligo,  were 
famous.  They  have  all  been  worked  out,  and  the  work- 
ing out  depended  on  the  increase  of  railways,  when 
the  railway  facilities  came  they  worked  out  the  beds. 
The  working  out  of  those  valuable  beds  was  a very 
serious  thing.  We  have  now  undertaken  to  try  and 
restore  these  public  beds.  In  some  cases  we  have  put 
on  a bailiff  trying  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  re 
suit  of  putting  on  protection  on  some,  of  the  beds  is 
that  we  have  raised  the  price  of  oysters  from  3s.  on- 
to 8s.  a 100,  and  they  have  got  more  for  the  oysters 
which  they  have  sold,  on  account  of  its  being  known 
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-that  the  size  and  everything  else  are  watched,  than 
•they  did  before,  and  they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Ibailifi  looking  after  them.  In  other  parts  we  go  so 
far  as  re-stocking  the  public  beds,  and  we  are  now 
•engaged  in  another  big  scheme  of  re-stocking,  if  we  can 
only  get  over  one  or  two  small  difficulties  which  we 
have  been  advised  'about  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
•Crown,  legal  difficulties — for  we  must  have  control. 

3746.  Do  the  oyster  fisheries  give  much  employment  ? 

The  oyster  fisheries  in  other  countries  give  enormous 

•employment,  and  we  have  most  suitable  waters  for 
oyster  culture,  practically  unpolluted,  and  a pure 
•water  supply. 

3747.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  your  system 
of  instruction  in  fishing  ? — The  amount  of  instruction 
in  fishing  we  can  give  in  the  non-congested  parts  of 
Ireland  is  insignificant  compared  with  that  which  the 
^Congested  Districts  Board  has  to  do  in  the  West.  In 
.Tact  our  east  coast  fishermen  have  almost  all  the 
.knowledge  that  is  necessary  regarding  sea  fishing,  and 
-a  large  number  of  the  instructors  who  have  gone  to  the 
west  coast  to  give  instruction  have  been  from  Arklow 
<on  the  east  coast.  The  Arklow  men  are  in  the  habit 
■of  going  to  Shetland,  to  Fraserburgh,  and  all  over  the 
place,  and  they  know  all. 

3748.  It  is  really  on  the  west  coast  that  there  is 
•the  greatest  need? — Yes,  and  particularly  in  those 
districts  with  which  the  Department  does  not  deal. 
There  are  isolated  cases  where  we  considered  instruc- 
tion was  necessary,  and  we  have  put  instructors  on  the 
■boats  in  those  non-congested  districts  and  sent  them 
out  fishing  ; and  we  look  upon  it  that  the  only  way  in- 
struction can  be  given  in  fishing  is  at  sea,  by  putting  an 
expert  fisherman  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  or 
some  other  place  where  fishing  is  carried  on  on  a 
larger  scale  than  it  is  with  us,  on  board  as  a member 
■of  the  crew.  The  crew  and  he  work  together,  and  they 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  in  that  way.  And  there  is 
■no  other  way  in  which  you  can  teach  a man  how  to 
■shoot  nets  and  work  the  boat  except  at  sea. 


3749.  But  you  say  that  in  the  congested  districts  in- 
struction is  carried  on  to  a large  extent? — To  a very 
large  extent. 

3750.  Then  it  comes  to  this  that  the  Department’s 
work  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  assistance  to  an  in- 
dustry rather  than  instruction  in  an  industry? — It 
is.  We  would  like  to  assist  the  industry  in  every 
•possible  way  we  can.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
that  assistance  might  be  given,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  that  is  part  of  the  subject  of  this  Inquiry. 

3751.  Any  new  powers  or  anything  of  that  sort  that 
you  say  is  needed  I _ think  it  is  material  for  us  to 
know,  but  I trust  you  to  keep  it  within  limits?— The 
way  in  which  the  fisheries  can  be  developed  is  by  im- 
proving the  means  of  communication.  Wherever  the 
means  of  communication  have  been  improved  the 
fisheries  have  become  possible  where  otherwise  they 
■would  he  impossible.  Above  all  that  is  of  course  the 
improvement  in  landing  facilities — piers  or  slips, 
very  often  small  works.  We  fortunately  have  a great 
number  of  creeks  and  harbours  where  fishing  can  be 
■carried  on,  and  the  expenditure  need  not  be  very  great 

a?y  • them-  But  fche  autumn  mackerel  fishing  and 
taf.  herring  fishing  are  the  two  most  valuable  fishings 
•winch  we  have,  and  in  both  of  those  cases  a number  of 
■small  works  are  more  wanted  and  more  useful  to  the 
fishermen  than  any  very  large  work.  To  build  one 
large  work  and  ignore  the  small  works  would  be  quite 
■<™ng  I would  like  to  have  in  some  cases  large  works 
■carried  out,  but  the  small  works  would  enable  a greater 
number  of  people  to  take  part  in  the  fishing,  and  we 
ave  experience  of  that  in  the  congested  districts, 
here  creeks  have  been  improved  when  there  was  no 
boat  engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  there  are  now  over  a 
” fishing  there,  and  curing  firms  have  come 
and  established  themselves  at  the  place  and  started 
buying,  and  the  place  has  become  a market.  Little 
oreexs,  where  there  was  no  business  going  on  be- 
,r're:  j v®  been  now  turned  into  regular  centres  of 
nla^dUm^y’  -alV?.  *hafc  ha3  happened  in  dozens  of 
‘ , e facilities  for  landing  the  fish  and  carry- 

i"?.™6  fish  l°  markefc  are  two  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
tw  j8n  “ listed,  and  if  they  cannot  go  on  after 

State11 aid0*16’  ^ there  “ nothinS  else  for  i4  bufc  direcfc 


fisbln^  ^ou  regard  the  mackerel  fishing  and  the  her 
m ""  as  ,of  th®  fi^  importance  ?— Yes.  There 
more  pe0ple  emp]oyed  in  t]lQSe  two  sea  f ‘ 

‘ au  the  others  put  together. 


3753.  Are  both  in  the  South  ? — The  mackerel  indus-  June  9,  190®. 
try  is  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,  and  the  herrings  ,:77 

in  the  North  and  East.  Mr-  w s- 

3754.  And  the  salmon  fishery? — The  salmon  fishing  <*reeu" 
is  everywhere.  I may  say  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  sea  fisheries  is  about  23,000,  and  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  salmon  fisheries  is 
about  14,000. 

3755.  Can  you  mention  the  places  where  you  give 
instruction  in  fishing  : is  there  any  special  instance  1 — 

In  Portrush  and  Portstewart  we  put  instructors  on 
board  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  men  to  go  over  to 
Downing’s  Bay  in  Donegal,  where  fishing  was  going  on. 

They  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  working  large  trains 
of  herring  nets  or  of  going  from  home,  and  they 
wanted  instruction  to  manage  their  nets  and  also  men 
to  act  as  pilots  on  an  unknown  coast.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  in  developing  fishing 
in  Ireland  is  that  fishermen  as  a rule  are  very  slow  to 
move  away  from  their  own  homes  to  distant  places. 

Large  boats  come  to  this  coast  from  Scotland  and  from 
France,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  examples  for 
them,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  fishermen  ought  to 
have  these  high-class  fishing  vessels,  but  the  point  I 
think  is  rather  ignored  that  these  fishing  vessels  could 
not  exist  if  these  men  remained  and  fished  from  their 
homes,  or  fished  from  any  one  place.  They  can  only 
be  maintained  by  leaving  their  homes  and  sailing  to 
different  places  where  fishing  is  to  be  had.  The  Scotch- 
men who  come  to-  the  Irish  coast  go  through  a regular 
cycle  of  fishings  in  the  year.  They  come  down  to  Kin- 
sale  and  fish  from  there.  Then  they  go  up  to  fish  at 
Stornoway.  Then  they  go  to  Shetland,  direct  sometimes  ; 
sometimes  they  stop  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  if  the 
fishing  is  good  there,  and  then  go  to  Shetland,  and 
work  down  to  Fraserburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  go  on 
from  there  to  Yarmouth,  fishing  the  whole  year.  When 
this  is  done  the  large  fishing  boat  pays  its  way,  but  if 
a crew  on  the  Irish  coast  or  anywhere  else  gets  a large 
boat  and  takes  part  in  the  spring  mackerel  fishing,  and 
lays  the  boat  up  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  boat  cannot  pay  its  way.  What  we  are 
most  anxious  to  do,  and  the  direction  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  most  likely  to  produce  an  effect  would  be  if  we 
could  get  over  the  prejudice  against  wandering  and  get 
the  men  to  go  from  fishing  to  fishing,  and  that  when 
the  mackerel  fishing  is  closing  in  the  South  and  the 
herring  fishing  opening  in  the  North  they  should 
sail  away  and  put  in  a second  season’s  fishing. 

3756.  (Mr.  Micks.) — How  many  boats  are  instructed 
from  Portrush  or  Portstewart? — Two  or  three. 

3757.  Is  there  any  other  place  where  instruction  is 
given  by  the  Department? — Ballinagour,  near  Dun- 
garvan. 

3758.  How  many  boats  there? — A fair  number. 

We  had  only  one  instructor. 

3759.  Have  you  regular  instructors? — No;  we  get 
them  as  we  want  them,  but  ours  is  a very  small  in- 
struction as  compared  with  that  given  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  Most  of  these  east  coast 
people  know  their  work. 

3760.  (Mr.  Ocrilvie.) — Is  there  any  opening  in  Ire- 
land for  the  useful  application  of  instruction  which  is 
given  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  in  coastal 
navigation,  trying  to  get  the  young  fishermen  to  know 
simple  methods  of  navigation  sufficient  to  take  them 
from  point  to  point  of  the  coast? — I think  they  should 
be  taught  the  rudimentary  use  of  charts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  know  latitude  and  longitude,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  know  the  use  of  charts  and  the 
use  of  compass,  and  how  to  lay  a course,  and  it  ought 
to  be  taught.  It  is  very  simple  to  teach  it  in  sea- 
coast  schools.  Simple  navigation  ought  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  it  would  probably  tend  to  the 
young  chaps  wishing  to  practise  it. 

3761.  (Chairman). — That  is  not  done  now? — I don’t 
think  it  is  done — I never  found  it  being  done.  I be- 
lieve it  was  done  at  the  Pembroke  Technical  Schools  ; 
and  I remember  at  one  of  the  schools  a girl  got  the 
highest  prize. 

3762.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  fishing  in 
Ireland  affords,  as  it  does  in  England  or  Scotland, 
considerable  employment  for  women  in  gutting  and 
salting  ? — We  have  to  go  outside  the  non-congested 
districts  to  talk  about  this,  because  this  is  chiefly  going 
on  in  the  congested  districts.  The  freshing  goes  on 
chiefly  from  the  non-congested  districts.  It  is  not 
curing.  Oh,  I beg  pardon,  I was  thinking  of  the  herring 
fishing.  There  is  great  employment  given  for  women 
in  curing  mackerel  for  the  American  market.  The 
export  to  the  American  market  is  worth  about  £100,000 
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a year,  in  the  autumn.  I have  been  speaking  oi  the 
spring  mackerel  fishing  down  in  the  South  getting 
later  and  later  and  of  the  herring  fishery  on  the  north 
coast  showing  a hopeful  improvement,  but  I omitted 
to  say  that  the  biggest  fishing  of  all  now  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  is  the  autumn  mackerel  fishing,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  almost  altogether  cured  for  the 
American  market,  and  there  are  a great  number  of 
boys  and  girls  employed  in  the  curing. 

3763.  In  what  places  ?— The  mackerel  curing  for  the 
American  market  begins  at  Kinsale,  and  every  avail- 
able creek  right  round  to  Mayo,  Glandore,  Castle- 
townshend,  Baltimore,  Valentia,  and  Dingle  are  great 
centres  for  it ; and  it  is  with  regard  to  that 
that  a brand  has  been  urged  upon  the  Department, 
like  there  is  in  Scotland  for  herrings;  in  this  case  for 
mackerel.  The  object  aimed  at  appears  to  be  to 
enable  the  small  curer  to  compete  with  the  large  firms, 
and  nowadays  we  are  being  asked  also,  as  the  herring 
fishing  has  developed,  to  establish  a herring  brand  in 
the  North  for  Donegal.  The  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
brought  in  a Bill  for  establishing  a brand,  and  it  did 
not  go  through.  We  have  been  inquiring  for  the  last  six- 
teen years,  and  I have  been  all  round  Scotland  to  the 
herring  curing  places.  I had  to  hold  inquiries  there ; 
but  the  result  of  all  our  inquiries  is  that  a brand  for 
mackerel  could  not  be  established  without  bounties. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  establish  it  otherwise. 
There  is  one  point  I omitted  when  speaking  of  the  work 
of  this  . Department,  and  this  branding  question 
brought  it  to  my  mind.  It  is  that  some  people  have 
said  that  the  establishment  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  took  a great  deal  of  their  work  from  the  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries.  There  is  no  work  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  have  to  do  that  was  ever  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  and  we 
are  responsible  for  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  fishery  laws  for  the  whole  of  the  congested  districts 
as  well  as  for  the  non-congested. 

3764.  (Mr.  Brown.) — You  protect  the  congested  dis- 
tricts as  well  ?— Yes,  and  all  the  salmon  business,  the 
by-law  business  which  was  the  duty  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  also  applies  there,  and  if  a Government 
brand  were  established  it  would  have  to  be  run  in  the 
same  way  for  the  congested  districts  as  for  the  non- 
congested. 

3765.  (Chairman.) — Those  powers  were  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— No;  the 
only  matter  in  which  the  creation  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  relieved  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 
of  a duty  was  m regard  to  that  portion  of  the  fishery 
loans  which  were  taken  from  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries 

1 administered  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
With  the  Boards  of  Conservators  we  have  a great  deal 
11  the  salmon  fisheries.  The  Boards  of  Conserva- 


that  have  been  made  to  the  Committee  bv  1 i 
bodies  who  have  been  invited  to  send  in  observati  * 
that  a great  many  opinions  have  been  expressed  ; 
favour  of  the  separation  of  the  Fishery  Branch  f *n 
the  Department  and  the  creation  of  a senam+a  -p r0D! 
for  Fisheries  founded  on  the  model  of  the  eT? 
Board  ? — I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  confushm^t 
thought  on  the  subject.  I have,  of  course  seeiM+ 
mentioned  constantly.  It  has  been  said  we  onffu 
to  be  reconstructed  on  the  Scotch  system  but 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  is  appointed  altogether  by  ft 


to  do  i: 


tors  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  protetionTf*the 
salmon  fisheries.  They  issue  the  licences  and  receive 
the  funds  ; but  the  funds  available  are  quite  inade- 
quate  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  salmon  rivers, 
and  the  number  of  bailiffs  that  can  be  put  on,  and  the 
tIie  baikffs  is  quite  microscopical. 
,,3766;  .Mlcks)-—Czn  you  teU  us  a little  about 
the  eel  fisheries  ?-They  are  worth  in  Ireland  a verv 
large  sum  of  money— about  £36,000  a year;  and  they 
have  been  largely  ignored  in  fishery  legislation.  The 
law  on  the  subject  of  eels  is  very  obscure. 

3767.  Something  like  the  habits  of  the  eels  ?— We 
^.beginmn,g.l.t0.  fi?d  °,ut,  about  the  habits 

of  the  eeis  and  the  breeding  of  the  eels,  but  we  cannot 
get  through  _ the  laws  so  easily.  The  great 
rivers  J«e  the  Bann,  including  Lough 
Neagh.  The  second  place  where  there  is  good  eel 
fishing  is  the  Shannon.  The  large  lakes  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  eels.  Lough  Derg  and  Lough  Bee 
produce  quantities  of  eels.  The  law  requires  re- 
vision about  the  eel  fisheries. 

3768.  Is  there  any  legislation  except  as  regards 

fixed  weirs?— There  is  the  case  of  fry  and  in  regard 
to  fixed  weirs.  “ 

3769.  As  regards  the  general  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture  of  the  Fishery  Branch  of  the  Denartment,  I 
drafted  a couple  of  returns  that  I think  will  give  me  all 
tie  ■nfora.tion  that  I no.  want.  Thej  ,S  «tarn‘ 

tliinkuith%t  be  easi  7 filled  up  and  will  save 
the  trouble  of  asking  questions  (produces  returns)  It 
is  a return  of  expenditure  under  fishery  heads?— The 
salaries  of  inspectors,  scientific  head,  clerical  staff— 

XXvT  ^ 6aSiIy  giVe  aU  that'  (APPendix  No. 

377°  (Chairman). — There  is  one  question  that  T 
omitted  to  ask.  We  observe  in  the\e^ntation8 


consonance  with  Irish  idea! 
than  a Department  of  that  character.  Another  +UT 
is  that  in  Ireland,  as  I pointed  out  before  we  hav? 
an  important  salmon  fishery  element  that  is ’not  take® 
cognisance  of  in  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board  becanw 
there  the  salmon  fisheries  are  all  proprietary  and  the 
by-laws  and  everything  else  are  made  by  the  vtZ 
prietors  in  Scotland  under  the  sanction  of  the  FW 
t.,T  to  Scotland.  With  regard  to  separation  ton 
the  Agricultural  Board,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with- 
the  treatment  we  have  got  under  the  Aericult.i„i 
Board  We  find  that  they  are  most  reasonable  an] 
capable  of  understanding  questions  submitted  to  them 
If  we  had  a Board  elected  by  persons  interested  in 
fisheries  it  might  become  a source  of  great  difficulty 
to  us,  because  some  of  these  gentlemen  would  un 
doubtedly  be  interested  in  the  very  questions  which 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  investigate  at  public  in- 
quiries judicially,  and  if  we  are  able  to  do  the  work 
then  we  think  we  are  in  a safer  position,  and  think  we 
can  do  it  more  disinterestedly  than  we  could  under 
a Fishery  Board.  There  are  points  as  to  which  w. 
want  the  advice  of  the  fishery  people,  and  we  have 
ui  the  Department  an  Advisory  Fisheries  Committee 
Those  are  persons  who  .have  been  appointed  to  form 
the  Committee  by  the  Department,  and  we  have  put 
on  the  people  that  we  think  the  most  capable  of 
giving  us  advice.  We  have  only  asked  them  to  come 
together  very  rarely,  because  our  work  is  chiefly  ad- 
ministrative, but  where  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  sent 
to  us  for  our  observations  or  whether  legislation  is  de- 
sirable, or  where  we  have  planned  legislation,  we  have 
called  them  together  to  help  ns,  and  we  can  always 
do  that,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  take  any  sugges- 
tion that  is  sent  to  us  from  any  person  interested  in 
the  fisheries  int-o  consideration.  All  these  matters 
«>me  to  us,  and  any  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  can  make  suggestions  to  us. 

3771.  It  would  require  to  have  quite  a different  con- 
stitution. Your  evidence  has  shown  sufficiently  that 
your  administration  is  closely  connected  with  the 
general  scheme  applied  to  agriculture  and  technical 
instruction,  and  so  on.  You  are  brought  in  touch 
with  the  Agricultural  Board  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  if  you  had  a new  constitution  it  would 
upset  all  that?-— Certainly  it  would  upset  all  that. 
We  have  no  objection  whatever.  We  find  the  thing 
works  satisfactorily.  All  that  we  can  think  of  that 
we  want  for  the  inland  fisheries  is  more  money,  and 
if  we  are  to  go  ahead  with  the  sea  fisheries  we  also 
want  more  money  ; and  we  want  a certainty  of  money 
for  the  inland  fisheries  to  know  how  to  plan  schemes 
with  a view  to  continuity. 

3772.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  the  comparison  is  with  the 
Scotch  system,  is  it  not  of  some  importance  to  re- 
member that  your  judicial  functions  are  peculiar 
here..  In. the  Scottish  system,  with  a separate  Board 
of  Fisheries,  there  are  no  similar  powers  of  a judicial 
kind,  at  least  no  such  powers  of  a judicial  kind  as 
are  vested  in  you  here? — No,  there  are  not. 

3773.  (Mr.  Brown). — I understand  that  in  England 
the  Fisheries  are  connected  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture ?— Yes,  in  England  the  Fisheries  are  con- 
nected with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  That  has  been 
done  quite  recently,  and  I might  also  say  that  the 
American  Fisheries,  which  for  about  thirty  years 
formed  a separate  Board,  have  been  comprised  under 
the  Government  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
within  the  last  two  years. 

3774.  Prior  to  your  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment, you  were,  in  point  of  fact,  practically  con- 
stituted a separate  Department? — We  were. 

3775.  And  you  have  had  control  of  the  present 
•arrangements? — We  have  had  control  iinder  the-pre- 
sent  arrangements. 

3776.  Has  the  connection  with  the  Department  been 
helpful  or  otherwise? — We  find  it  helpful. 
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3777.  (Chairman)'. — You  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  to 
give  evidence  here.  It  is  the  Cork  Committee  you  re- 
present?— I come  from  Cork,  but  I am  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  to  which  I was 
nominated  by  the  Department.  I succeeded  Mr. 
Ludlow  Beamish,  who  was  the  original  nominee  of 
the  Department  about  two  years  ago. 

3778.  Will  you  kindly  take  first  the  question  of  the 

relations  between  the  Department  and  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  ? — The  relations  I consider 
highly  satisfactory.  The  schemes  are  put  before  the 
Board  by  the  Department,  and  they  are  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  Board  and  the  Department,  and  its 
officers  seem  anxious  always  to  give  us  the  fullest 
information.  On  any  occasion,  when  necessary,  there 
are  very  long,  explanations  entered  into.  From  my 
experience  up  to  the  present  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Board  has  sufficient  powers  for  its  limited 
functions  and  duties.  Of  course  its  duties  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  a board  of  guardians  or  a 
harbour  board,  or  a corporation,  and  its  constitution — 
considering  that  its  members  are  collected  together 
from  the  four  provinces — is  such  that  it  could  not  le 
expected  to  meet  very  often  ; and  consequently  I think 
that  things  are  better  as  they  are,  that  the  initiative, 
as  a rale,  should  come  from  the  experts  of  the  De- 
partment. On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  have  exer- 
cised a very  wide  and  useful  control,  and  wherever  a 
member  of  the  Board  wishes  to  modify  a scheme  or 
make  any  suggestions  the  Department  is  always  wilii  ig 
to  meet  him  most  fully.’  . 

3779.  Would  you  agree  with  what  some  witnesses 
have  told  us — that  although  there  is  no  formal 
power  of  initiative  in  the  Board,  any  member 
of  the  Board,  who  really  wishes  to  bring  n 
matter  forward,  can  do  so  and  have  the  points  con- 
sidered?— That  is  so,  and  they  are  always  met  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  by  the  Department  whenever 
they  wish  to  do  so.  I think,  too,  that  it  is  possible 
that  at  some  future  time  the  Board  may  be  more  able 
to  initiate  schemes  than  at  present,  because  when 
technical  education  has  been  working  in  the  country 
for  a considerable  time  the  representatives  coming 
from  various  districts  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  the  various 
schemes  in  the  district,  and  they  will  know  more 
about  technical  education.  They  will  have  a more 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  I hope,  in  the  future  than 
they  have  at  present.  At  present  I think  the  practical 
knowledge  is  greater  among  the  experts  of  the  De- 
partment. 

3780.  Some  of  the  witnesses  expressed  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  exercise  of  a veto  by  the  Board ; 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  exercise  a veto 
upon  appointments  made  by  the  Department. 
What  would  you  say  about  that? — I think,  as  a whole, 
the  appointments  are  just  as  likely  to  be  well  made  if 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  local  considerations. 
Again,  I am-  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  ob- 
jection people  have  in  some  districts  to  what 
they  call  the  importation  of  foreigners  is  a 
mistaken  view.  I think  it  is  a narrow  view  and  an 
illogical  view,  because  our  complaint  in  Ireland  is  that 
we  are  specially  deficient  in  technical  education,  as  a 
nation.  How  are  we  then  to  get  from  our  own  nation 
■experts  of  special  knowledge? — There  is  a case,  I 
think,  that  bears  on  the  point  that  made  a lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  I doubt  if  it  would  have 
Been  possible  to  establish  the  great  tweed  industry 
m the  South  of  Ireland  if  Scotch  managers  and  fore- 
men had  not  been  imported.  They  brought  in  the 
technical  knowledge.  They  found  the  natives  very  apt 
scholars.  By  importing  Scotch  foremen  and  Scotch 
experts,  there  was  a substantial  diminution  in  the 
importation  of  Scotch  tweeds. 

3781.  Is  that  a large  industry  in  the  South? — It  is 
® very  large  industry. 

3782.  Are  there  many  centres  where  it  is  carried  on  ? 
— Yes  ; Blarney,  Douglas,  where  there  are  Morrogh’s 
and  O’Brien’s  factories.  Morrogh’s  were  started  25 
years  ago. 

3783.  (Mr.  Brown). — I believe  they  export  consider- 
able quantities  ? — They  do  ; a very  large  quantity,  to 
England,  America,  and  Scotland.  Blarney  commenced 
making  tweeds  about  35  or  40  years  ago,  but  that 
factory  had  been  making  yarn  long  before  that. 

3784.  (Chairman). — When  did  this  importation  of 
Scotchmen  take  place  ? — About  40  years  ago  it  began. 


3785.  You  give  that  as  an  illustration,  -of  the  es-  Mr.  C.  J. 
tablishment  of  -a  new  trade  by  bringing  in  persona  Dunne,  j.p. 
who  have  learned  and  practised  it  in  other  countries  ? 

— Yes ; and  I think  if  it  is  true  of  a factory  it  ought 
to  be  true  of  the  national  education  for  the  same 
reason. 

3786.  Y'ou  are  giving  that  as  an  instance  of  the 
danger  of  establishing  the  principle  that  you  should 
confine  the  teaching  and  the  expert  element  you  want 
in  assisting  industries  to  your  own  country  ?— Yes. 

3787.  The  very  fact  of  your  not  having  it  in  your 
own  country  is  the  reason  for  getting  it  elsewhere  ? — 

Yes.  I think  by  introducing  technical  knowledge  by  a 
few  foreigners  and  disseminating  it  you  enable  a large 
number  of  Irishmen  to  live  at  home,  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  had  not  got  the  knowledge. 

3788.  You  think  the  experiment  the  Department  has 
made  in  that  way  has  been  justified  by  results  ? — That 
is  my  own  view. 

3789.  I believe  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
butter  market? — I was  a trustee  of  the  Cork  Butter 
Market.  I was  chairman  of  it  for  19  years.  In  that 
capacity  I had  special  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
benefits  and  the  far-reaching  results  produced  by  tech- 
nical instruction  in  the  making  of  butter  at  the  Mun- 
ster Dairy  School.  This  school  was  established  a con- 
siderable number  of  yeavs  ago,  and  I formed  the 
opinion  many  years  since  that  the  money  ex- 
pended on  it  produced  something  like  a hundredfold 
that  amount  in  the  improvement  of  the  staple  in- 
dustry of  the  province  of  Munster.  There  was 
£1,500,000  sterling  worth  of  butter  passing  through 
the  Cork  Market  at  one  time,  and  after  the  technical 
instruction  was  begun  in  butter-making  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  butter  was  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  school  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment, and  it  has  been  very  much  enlarged  by  them, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  has  greatly  increased. 

3790.  Still,  it  had  got  its  increase  before  ? — It  had 
been  a success  before.  The  idea  originated  with  Dr. 

Sullivan,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Cork  Queen’s 
College,  and  had  a very  great  knowledge  of  technical 
instruction.  He  had  lived  on  the  Continent  for  a long 
time.  I doubt  if  there  was  any  other  industry  in 
which  such  sudden  and  striking  results  could  be  pro- 
duced as  in  butter-making,  because  the  industry  had 
gone  on  in  the  province,  and  was  bound  to  go  on  ; whe- 
ther it  went  on  well  or  badly,  it  would  go  on  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  school  new 
and  scientific  methods  were  grafted  on  to  the  ancient 
rule  of  thumb  system,  and  the  results  were  very  strik- 
ing and  sudden. 

3791.  Whs  that  the  action  of  the  Department  ? — No. 

It  was  originally  the  action  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School.  The  idea  originated  with  Dr.  Sullivan,  and 
was  taken  up  and  warmly  supported  by  men  of  great 
public  spirit  in  the  district.  It  is  now  m the  hands  of 
the  Department  and  working  on  a larger  scale. 

3792.  I suppose  we  shall  hear  a great  deal  about 
this  when  we  go  down  to  Cork? — You  will  hear  the 
agricultural  side  of  the  question. 

3793.  Is  the  output  very  large  ? — The  butter-making 
industry  is  enormous  in  the  province  of  Munster,  but 
it  has  changed  its  character.  There  is  less  done  in  the 
farm  dairies  than  formerly,  and  more  done  in  the 
creameries  ; but  there  is  still  an  immense  amount  done 
in  the  farm  dairies. 

3794.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  improvement  in  butter  is 
in  connection  with  farm  dairies? — Some  of  it.  In  the 
Munster  School  they  teach  how  to  make  butter  in 
creameries  and  also  in  the  dairies. 

3795.  (Chairman). — How  do  you  distinguish  between 
creameries  and  dairies? — That  is  a question  that  is 
under  discussion  at  present,  as  to  the  exact  definition  ; 
but  the  creameries  are  generally  large  co-operative  in- 
stitutions, where  a large  amount  of  cream  is  brought 
together  and  • separated  by  machinery,  and  the  butter 
is  made  up.  At  present  the  hand  separator  is  being 
largely  adopted  by  the  farmers,  and  is  taught  at  the 
dairy  schools. 

3796.  Cork  is  the  great  market  for  that?— Yes  ; it  is 
a very  good  centre.  The  technical  instruction  school 
is  going  on  in  Cork,  and  increasing  in  the  number  of 
its  pupils  ; but  I don’t  think  it  is  so  easy  a matter  - to 
produce  immediate  and  startling  results,  in  the  majority 
of  technical  and  industrial  subjects  as  it.  is  in  the  case 
I mentioned  of  butter  making.  If  it.  take?  seven,  years 
to  train  a tradesman  it  must  take  a very  long  time  to! 

2 G 2 
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•fintej),  1806.  train  a nation  in  industries.  Therefore,  I think  it  is 
Mr.  C.  J.  specially  uphill  -work  to  develop  industries  in  a country 
Dunne,  j.j.  Ireland,  where  the  population  is  going  down  ; so  I 

think  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  results 
are  not  magically  rapid. 

3797.  Do  you  think  the  numbers  of  people  availing 
"themselves  of  technical  instruction  and  benefiting  by  it 
are  increasing? — Yes  ; I think  that  the  number  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  percentage  attendances  of  the  people 
is  also  increasing,  which  is  a very  important  factor. 

3798.  What  are  the  particular  branches  of  technical 
instruction  which  are  most  taught  in  Cork? — There  are 
a great  number  of  them  ; but  I think  you  will  get  more 
thorough  information  on  that  subject  from  some  of  the 
other  witnesses.  I would  be  anticipating  there.  I 
wish  to  6ay  that  I think  the  Department  and  its  officers 
impress  people  as  being  very  whole-hearted'  in  their 
work.  They  seem  to  be  very  keen  and  enthusiastic 
about  their  work,  and  this  has  created  a very  good 
impression  on  the  majority  of  people. 

3799.  Are  there  any  other  institutions  in  Cork  besides 
the  Munster  Institution  in  which  they  are  doing  this 
sort  of  work?— That  was  the  first,  and,  I think, 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  There  are  new  institutions 
being  founded  by  the  Department.  There  is  an 
agricultural  school  at  Clonakilty,  but  you  heard  about 
that  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross. 

3800.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  also  itinerant  instruc- 
tion in  butter-making  ? — Yes  ; I went  round  to  some 
instructions  myself  to  see  the  itinerant  instructor  at 
work.  It  is  some  years  ago. 

3801.  You  are  aware  that  they  have  been  gradually 
at  work  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? — Yes. 

. 3802.  That  has  extended  the  effect  of  that  branch  of 
instruction  very  much? — Oh,  very  much;  and  it  had 
its  effect  in  another  way.  A good  many  years  ago, 
now,  when  a dairymaid  went  home  from  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  all  the  neighbours  used  to  flock  in  to  see 
her  at  work,  and  in  that  way  the  effects  were  very 
good.  Instruction  extended  itself  automatically. 

3803.  It  was  not  only  the  person  who  actually  at- 
tended the  school,  but  her  neighbours  who  benefited  ? 

All  her  neighbours  benefited. 

3804.  Do  you  think  it  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  ex- 
tended into  the  small  farms  ?— Yes  ; to  a very  great 
extent. 

3805.  And  penetrated  down  to  a poorer  class  of 
tenants  1 — Yes.  One  thing  which  helped  it  is  that  at 
one  period  the  price  of  bad  butter  fell  to  a very  low 
point,  and  that  had  a beneficial  effect,  as  they  all  tried 
to  mend  their  hands,  but  could  not  do  so  unless  the 
necessary  technical  instruction  was  available. 

3806.  I suppose  the  important  thing  about  a butter 
market  is  that  the  butter  should  have  a regularity  of 
quality ’—Yes.  In  the  markets  the  butter  is  classi- 
tied.  The  uniformity  has  told  against  the  market.  A 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  is  possible  with 
creameries  and  factories  than  was  practicable  when 
the  supply  of  butter  in  firkins  is  furnished  bv 
farmers  all  over  the  province.  Some  equally  good 
butter  might  have  more  salt  in  it,  and  might  differ  in 
C°,oU^m?;  an<*  those  things  affect  the  buyers. 

3807.  Creameries  can  remedy  that?— They  can  make 
it  all  the  same  exactly. 

3808  (Mr  Ogihie).— Do  you  say  the  uniformity 
has  told  in  favour  of  the  trade?— Well,  perhaps,  in 
fevour  of  the  trade,  but  against  the  Cork  Butter  Market. 
Stte5°rk  BUtter  Market  dealfc  Chiefly  with  the  fanners’ 

a&'Jl' Kir118  “ea““s  aU«  *» 

fi6*  OgUvie)— It  has  worked  against  the  Cork 
Butter  Market  as  an  institution,  but  in  favour  of 
butter-making  and  butter  export  over  the  area?— It 
was  a necessity,  when  other  nations  went  in  for  the 
and  the  uniformit7  which  came  with 
it,  and  the  factory  system,  it  was  necessary  for  Ireland 
to  do  that  also ; but  now  they  have  established  a new 
department  known  as  the  lump  butter  department  • 
and  m that  butter  is  brought  in  by  the  farmera  and 
sold  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  is  bought  by  the’mer 
chants,  who  blend  it,  and  fill  it  in  packages  tE 
S£TS^dZnS  * °f  a Unif°rm  salting 

i- 

tef P0°r  ^”>'-1*  “ »*  «*  tat  SJS- 

3812.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  fact  +i„,a  -A 
operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  butter  market Seated 
some  opposition  to  the  cre.merj  system 


butter  merchants  ? — It  may  have,  but  there  is  not  v 
much  opposition.  I think  they  generally 
nised  that  it  was  inevitable.  There  was  a great 
of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  7r 
creameries.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  not 
good  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  calves,  that  the  ca]v!°' 
that  were  reared  upon  the.  buttermilk  were  hett 
than  those  reared  on  the  milk  that  came  back  fml. 
the  creameries.  ™ 

3813.  All  the  good  must  have  been  taken  out  of  if 
by  the  separation  ?— Yes,  and  it  was  not  so  fresh  and 
it  was  mixed  up  with  all  the  other  milk,  but  wheie 
the  milk  is  handled  in  hand  separators  and  the  milk- 
given  fresh  to  the  calves  the  result  is  better. 

3814.  It  has  really  operated  in  two  ways,  this 

provement  in  butter-making.  It  has  penetrated  to 
small  farms  and  also  established  this  great  industry- 
on  a firmer  basis? — Yes.  r 

3815.  (Mr.  Dryrfen). — I suppose  a farmer  would 
get  a better  price  for  good  butter  than  he  would 
for  inferior  butter?— Yes,  he  will  get  a very  much 
better  price. 

3816.  So  the  loss  to  trade,  if  there  was  a loss  was: 
a gain  to  the  farmer  ?— In  the  case  you  speak  of  there 
was  no  loss.  The  butter  still  continued  to  come  to 
the  market,  but  instead  of  being  second  or  third 
quality  it  was  first  quality. 

3817.  (Mr.  OgUvie). — It  was  not  manipulated  in, 
the  market  in  those  days  ?— No,  but  now  there  is  a 
new  demand  in  the  market  where  the  butter  is  sent 
m in  an  unfinished  condition  and  bought,  and  mani- 
pulated after  it  passes  through  the  market. 

3818.  (Mr.  Brown).— Hovr  do  you  mean  unfinished? 
— The  buttermilk  is  only  just  washed  out  of  it.  Then- 
the  factories  wash  it  again  and  salt  it. 

3819.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — In  fact  it  is  a development 
of  a new  division  of  labour,  the  preliminary  stage- 
being  done  on  the  ground  so  that  the  farmer  has- 
to  bring  to  market  not  the  milk  or  the  cream,  but  the 
butter  just  made? — Yes. 

3820.  Then  the  finishing  stages  are  done  moTe- 
economically,  and  perhaps  better,  by  people  who  de- 
vote attention  to  it,  and  perhaps  use  better  appli- 
ances  ?— Yes,  but  the  great  gain  is  the  uniformity  ini 
the  produce.  In  firkins  passing  through  the  market 
from  100  different  dairies  there  will  be  a difference  in 
quality  and  salting  flavour  and  size  of  the  package, 
whereas  a merchant  in  England  would  look  to  buy 
100  firkins  of  identical  colour,  salting,  and  size. 

3821.  This  stands  alongside  the  creamery  system 
where  the  creameries  are  carrying  out  the  whole 
operation  themselves  ?— Yes.  Now  there  is  a new 
division  in  the  market  for  creamery  butter,  but  it 
has  not  caught  on  to  any  great  extent  yet.  They 
prefer  marketing  it  themselves. 

3822.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — How  do  they  deliver  that 
butter  freshly  made  ? — It  is  sent  in  packets  and 
boxes  very  quickly.  It  will  be  made  overnight,  or 
perhaps  early  in  the  morning,  and  sent  in  and  sold 
that  day  and  manipulated  at  once.  The  people  who 
deal  in  that  class  of  butter  have  the  staff  ready  to 
treat  it  immediately,  and  if  a large  quantity  comes 
in  they  will  stay  np  late  at  night  to  have  it  finished, 
it  is  a system  that  was  absolutely  impossible  before 
we  had  the  railway. 

3823.  (Chairman). — I suppose  there  is  a fair 
of  custom  through  the  parcel  post? — No.  It 

is  done  on  a larger  scale  than  that. 

3824.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — The  improvement  to  which1 
you  referred  as  following  on  the  establishment  and 
work  of  the  Munster  school  was,  of  course,  an  im- 
provement before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits 
that  may  be  derived  by  such  work  ? — It  was  an  object 
lesson  in  the  enormous  advantages  possible  from 
technical  instruction  even  before  the  Act  came  into 
operation. 

3825.  Can  you  say  whether  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  direct  encouragement  they  have 
?pVen  creameries,  and  the  instruction  that  they 
have  been  the  means  of  fostering  in  newer  methods 
of  manufacturing  in  this  particular  department  has 
operated  similarly,  and  at  least  kept  up  the  improve- 
ment in  the  trade? — Well,  the  Department  and  the 
dairy  school  gave  instruction  in  the  creamery 
system,  and  also  in  the  dairying  system,  because 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  among 
traders  in  Munster  as  to  which  system  is  the  better 
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and  will  survive  in  the  long  run.  It  is  quite  clear 
you  cannot  have  creameries  in  parts  of  the  province  ; 
in  the  mountainy  districts  and  portions  of  the  land 
which  have  become  depopulated  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a creamery  system,  and  the  other  system  must  per- 
force survive,  and  therefore  the  Department  en- 
courages teaching  in  all  classes. 

3826.  In  your  opinion  the  work  the  Department  has 
been  doing  in  extending  into  the  creamery  region,  so 
to  speak,  without  letting  go  any  hold  on  trading  in  the 
dairy  region  will  probably  have  equally  satisfactory 
results  to  those  which  you  describe  in  the  case  of 
the  Munster  School  ?— Undoubtedly  they  will  improve 
the  creamery  butter  as  well  as  the  farmer’s  butter, 
but  there  is,  I say,  a considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  system  will  survive.  The  teaching  of  the 
Department  has  undoubtedly  effected  a great  improve- 
ment in  both. 

3827.  There  are  in  Cork  a great  many  trades  and 
businesses  that  are  characteristic  of  what  is  a pro- 
vincial capital.  Let  us  take  one,  say.  house-painting 
and  decorating.  Let  us  take  that  simply  as  a. typical 
case  of  a specialised  trade  which  we  find  in  its  best 
development  in  central  towns — do  you  know  anything 
as  to  the  steps  the  Department  have  been  taking  so 
as  to  enoourage  an  improvement  in  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  such  a trade? — I have  no  special 
knowledge  in  that  respect.  I am  not  a member  of  the 
local  Board. 

3828.  In  the  schemes  that  have  come  before  yon 
as  a member  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  have 
you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  care  that  should  be 
taken  to  adapt  the  specific  schemes  to  the  requirements 
of  each  locality  for  the  time  being? — Yes.  I think 
that  they  are  always  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  the  locality. 

3829.  Having  conferred  with  the  locality  as  to  the 
sort  of  instruction  that  was  likely  to  benefit  somebody 
in  the  locality,  the  Department,  as  a rule,  fell  in  with 
it? — Yes. 

3830.  When  they  did  not  fall  in  with  it  what 
happened? — I am  not  on  the  Technical  Board  in 
Cork. 

3831.  No,  but  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  here. 
Say  the  Galway  Committee  did  not  quite  agree  with 
the  Department  as  to  what  was  best  for  Galway,  then 
the  matter  would  come  up  for  discussion  at  the 
Technical  Instruction  Board.  Suppose  the  Depart- 
ment and  Galway  had  not  come  to  an  agreement  when 
the  scheme  for  Galway  came  up  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Board,  the  Board  would  be  informed  of  the  points  of 
difference  ? — Yes,  but  the  Board  would  not  be  the 
parties  to  adjust  the  difference.  The  difference  would 
be  adjusted  before  the  matter  would  be  finally  adopted 
before  the  Board. 

3832.  The  difference  would  be  adjusted  in  the  end, 
probably  between  tho  Department  and  the  town? — 
Exactly. 


3833.  But  any  difference  that  there  had  been,  if  it  was 
of  a serious  character,  would,  no  doubt,  come  within 
the  cognisance  of  the  Board  ?— Yes,  we  would  know 
there  had  b9en  some  friction  between  the  two.  I am 
on  the  Board  only  three  years,  and  there  has  not 
been  much  friction  of  that  character,  except  that 
things  are  not  settled  down  in  Dublin  exactly. 

3833a.  Apart  from  that  which  is  still  apparently  a 
difficulty  to  some  extent,  you  have  not  had  any  reason  to 
be  particularly  struck  with  outstanding  cases  1— 
No,  by  no  means,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for 
our  Board  to  deal  vigorously  with  them.  The  settle- 
ment would  be  more  likely  to  occur  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  local  Board. 

3834.  In  fact,  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  a good 
thing  that  it  was  in  the  end  left  to  the  Board  to  settle 
up  differences  of  that  kind.  You  would  think  it  would 
be  healthier  to  settle  it  themselves? — I think  they 
would  settle  it  themselves. 

3835.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  you  refer  to  schemes  1 
presume  you  mean  the  schemes  adopted  by  the  local 
bodies  in  Ireland  which  come  up  for  confirmation? — 
Yes. 

3836.  These  schemes  having  been  initiated  by  these 
local  bodies  ? — Yes. 

3837.  It  would  be  "a  great  interference  with  these 
local  bodies  if  the  Board  itself  were  to  initiate  the 
scheme.  Would  you  not,  yourself,  as-  a member  of  the 
local  body,  regard  it  as  an  interference  ? — I suppose  I 
should. 

3838.  The  initiative  is  with  them,  and  the  sanction 
is  with  the  Board? — The  initiative  is,  I fancy,  be- 
tween them  and  the  experts. 

3839.  They  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of 
the  experts,  but  they  need  not  follow  that  advice  if 
they  don’t  like? — No. 

3840.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  usually  follow 
the  advice  of  the  expert  of  the  Department? — Yes. 

3841.  But  they  are  in  no  wav  bound  to  do  so : at 
all  events  you  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  Board 
itself  initiating  those  schemes  which  at  present  come 
up  before  them,  having  been  initiated  by  the  local 
bodies  themselves? — No,  I don’t  see  any  advantage  in 
it.  I don’t  think  the  Board,  constituted  as  it  is,  and 
meeting  so  seldom — which  is  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a Board  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country — I don’t  think  they  would  be  the  right  per- 
sons from  whom  the  initiative  should  come. 

3842.  As  a member  of  a local  body,  I may  tell  you- 
we  would  very  much  resent  such  interference? — Yes, 
I am  not  surprised. 

3843.  Has  the  quantity  of  butter  passing  through 
the  market  increased  or  diminished? — It  has  di- 
minished considerably  since  the  creamery  system  was 
established. 

3844.  But  the  quality  has  improved? — The  quality 
of  the  butter  made  in  Munster  has  largely  improved. 


The  Convmitte  adjourned. 


June  9, 1906. 

Mr.  C.  J. 
Dunne,  J r- 
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FOURTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JUNE  25th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  i Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Dr.  W.  J.  M. 

3845.  (Chairman.) — Dr.  Starkie,  you  are  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education?— 1 am  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  National  Education  Board. 

3846.  And  also  I think  you  are  a member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Education  which  is  consti- 
tuted under  the  Department’s  Act  of  1899 ?— Yes. 

3847.  Now,  I think  you  had  already  submitted  to 

you  by  the  Secretary  a note  of  some  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Inquiry,  and  you  have  .been  asked  to  come  here  and 
to  state  in  reference  to  these  points  and  any  others 
that  might  arise,  your  views.  The  first  point  is  the 
statement  which  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  system  of  education  in  National  Schools  is  not 
of  a sufficiently  high  standard,  and  does  not  enable 
children  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  instruction 
given  by  technical  and  agricultural  instructors  ; that 
when  they  come  to  give  children  technical  instruction 
it  is  found  they  have  a good  deal  of  work  to  do  over 
again  which  ought  to  have  been  done  at  an  earlier 
stage  ? — With  regard  to  that  charge 

3848.  I don’t  call  it  a charge,  a statement?— I don’t 
■ say  that  you  make  it  a charge,  but  it  lias  been  a charge 
"that  has  been  often  levelled  at  our  Department.  I 
anight  say  I have  always  found  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing exactly  what  it  meant,  if  it  is  intended  to 
be  a charge  against  the  Irish  Department,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  In  other  countries,  talking 
to  Inspectors,  I have  found  that  they  make  exactly  the 
same  complaint.  In  England  and  Scotland  it  is  a 
very  general  complaint  among  those  connected  with 
the  Technical  Schools  that  the  boys  and  girls  entering 
from  the  primary  schools  are  insufficiently  educated 
They  dont,  however,  blame  the  Education  Department 
but  say  that  the  children  leave  school  too  early  and 
forget  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  what 
they  have  learned.  I believe  that  in  urban  centres  in 
Ireland  the  same  explanation  holds.  Children  leave 
school  in  the  5th  standard  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  go  into  factories.  A couple  of  years  after- 
wards it  occurs  to  them  that  they  would  like  to  better 
their  condition  in  life,  and  they  enter  a technical 
school  with  a view  to  doing  so,  and  then  it  is  found 
that  what  they  learned  in  National  schools  they  have 
already  forgotten  This  seems  quite  natural ; but,  un- 
fortunately,  such  an  explanation  does  not  solve  the 

r^ltd+wU!ly'  on.Py  Part’  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  education  given  in  primary  schools  :s 
not  high  enough  : most  educational  departments  wouid 
say  the  same  thing,  but  I can  say  it  of  my  own  Den  art - 
Dienfc  I£*rel£nd  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  is 
crue.  There  are  many  causes  militating  against  the 
success  of  primary  education  in  Ireland  which  I don’t 
know  it  m necessary  to  go  into,  but  I might  mention  a 
18  ^at  the  primary  schools  in 
fp  !?ly  prl“ary’  that  18  to  say,  that  up  to  the 
SSifS S d°i??  v0fc  ex-lst  what  is  called  in  England 
and  Scotland  a higher  primary  type.  Anyone  whn 
inspected  the  Scotch  schools,  as  I have  done,  knows 

WwnneCent  ^ “,laTge  number  of  what  are  cSd 
higher  primary  schools  have  come  into  existence  T 
I rfy  excellent  one  in  Edinburgh.  t “E,  J 
started  by  to™  in  7th  and  8th  standards  of  tKrt 
nary  primary  school,  and  when  it  grew  to  a ceS„' 
arse,  it  separated  from  the  primary%choo]L  wS  1 
was  in  Edinburgh  last,  I think  it  w,5  about  to  hi 
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located  in  a new  building  as  a higher  primary  school 
quite  separated  from  the  primary  school.  I found 
that  the  children  in  that  school  had  been  transferred 
from  the  ordinary  primary  school.  They  did  not  pass 
through  the  whole  of  the  primary  school ; they  left  it 
I think,  at  twelve,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  right  age’ 
and  they  entered  upon  a higher  course  of  instruction’ 
some  of  them  were  learning  French  and  some  Latin; 
but  at  any  rate,  the  fact  was  that  they  remained  at 
school  until  they  ware  sixteen,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  that  children  who  have  gone  through  a 
continuous  course  at  school  from  three  until  sateen 
are  better  fitted  to  enter  a technical  school  than  if 
they  had  left  school  at  twelve  and  wandered  about  the 
streets  for  two  or  three  years.  I have  always  con- 
sidered that  a higher  primary  system  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  in  Ireland.  We  have  been  urging 
it  upon  the  Government  unsuccessfully  for  many  years 
ourselves,  as  we  passed  a resolution  in  1902  in  favour 
of  a higher  primary  system.  In  the  Report  for  1903- 
I don  t know  whether  this  Commission  have  got  our 
reports ° 

3849.  We  have  not  got  the  1903  Report  ?-In  the 
70th  Report  we  go  fully  into  this  question  of  higher 
primary  education.  There  is  one  paragraph  I might 
quote  ; it  really  touches  the  question  I am  discussing 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  for  some  time 
past  that  the  work  of  the  technical  schools  which 
have  been  opened  throughout  the  country  has  been 
impaired,  because  the  pupils,  who  come  mainly  from 
the  national  schools,  have  not  received  such  an  educa- 
tion as  would  immediately  fit  them  for  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  curriculum  of  the  technical  schools. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  on 
many  occasions  complained  publicly  that  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  establishing 
technical  schools,  on  a sound  and  permanently  suc- 
cessful footing  has  been  the  defective  primary  educa- 
tion  of  the  people.  The  Municipal  Technical  Institute 
of  Belfast  brought  under  our  notice  on  two  occasions 
in  the  year  1903  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
absence  from  the  courses  of  instruction  provided  by 

Loaro.,  of  adequate  provision  for  instruction  in 
Art,  Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry,  &c.,  and  repre- 
sented how  impossible  it  was  for  that  Institute  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  on  account  of  the  insufficient 
training  of  the  pupils  that  enter  its  classes  from  the 
National  Schools.” 

3850.  What  is  your  general  answer  to  that  para- 
graph which  seems  to  imply  that  there  are  certain 
things  not  taught  in  National  Schools,  which  might 
be  taught  there? — It  is  not  so  much  that  the  subjects 
are  not  taught  as  that  they  are  not  carried  far  enough. 

3851.  There  is  a limit  to  the  extent  to  which  you 
can  carry  them  in  National  primary  schools.  It  is, 
l suppose,  one  of  the  great  problems  of  education  how 

•i iCan  carry  them? — Yes;  if  you  are  dealing 
with  children  only  tip  to  13,  it  is  perfectly  clear  you 
cannot  give  them  a very  sound  knowledge  of  science; 
you  can  only  give  them  the  mere  groundwork,  teach 
them  the  methods  of  thought  that  are  valuable  in 
science,  train  their  intellects  to  be  fitted  to  acquire 
scientific  knowledge. 

3852.  Some  of  the  witnesses  put  it  in  rather  a dif- 
ferent  way ; they  complain  of  the  small  percentage  of 
children  who,  as  compared  with  England  or  Scotland, 
come  to  the  National  Schools  at  all?— I could  give 
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fifteen  or  twenty  reasons  why  primary  edueation  is  not 
satisfactory  in  Ireland.  No  doubt,  the  irregularity 
of  attendance  is  a very  important  one.  The  attendance 
is  better  in  Ireland  this  year  than  ever  it  was  before, 
67  per  cent.,  but  in  England  and  Scotland,  I believe, 
at  present  it  is  86  per  cent.,  that  is  a great  difference. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  the  attendance  is  very 
good.  For  instance,  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other 
urban  centres  such  as  Carlow,  the  attendance  is  fair 
enough,  but  I have  found  places  in  Donegal,  Mayo, 
and  Galway  where  the  attendance  is  not  over  40  per 
cent. 

3853.  And,  therefore,  there  are  a large  number  of 
children  not  equipped  with  even  the  rudiments?— 
Certainly;  I constantly  find  in  inspecting  National 
Schools,  especially  in  backward  localities,  that  there 
are  children  who  don’t  go  to  school  until  eight  or  nine, 
and  in  the  third  standards  there  are  many  boys  and 
girls  of  thirteen  years  of  age. 

3854.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  there  no  law  dealing  with 
it  ? — There  is  a compulsory  law,  but  it  is  not  universal. 
In  the  urban  centres  the  law  has  been  taken  up,  but 
in  many  rural  places  it  is  not  operative.  There  has 
Veen  very  strong  opposition  in  many  places,  and  even 
where  the  compulsory  law  is  in  force,  my  experience  is 
that  it  has  often  had  very  little  effect  on  the  attendance. 
In  some  places  it  has  lowered  it.  The  magistrates 
frequently  don’t  convict,  the  fines  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant, and  the  parents  prefer  to  pay  the  fine.  I hear 
they  say  they  can  pay  it  out  of  the  children’s  wages. 

3855.  (Chairman.) — That  is  a general  question, 
rather  out  of  our  sphere.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
mainly  is  this — we  are  asked  to  report  upon  the 
position  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  other 
Departments,  especially  those  charged  with  educa- 
tional functions.  It  is  with  the  relations  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  that  we  are  concerned  rather 
than  with  any  difficulties  in  the  general  system.  Now, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
between  the  National  Board  and  the  Department  by 
which  rooms  and  equipment  provided  by  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  should  be  utilised  for  the 
systematic  and  compulsory  teaching  of  children  in  the 
upper  standards  of  National  Schools  in  which  such 
subjects  as  manual  instruction,  woodwork,  drawing, 
cookery  and  laundry  work  should  be  taught.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  that? — We  have  been  in  very 
close  relations  with  the  Department  since  it  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  Consultative  Committee  recommended 
some  years  ago  that  technical  schools  should  be  used 
for  the  instruction  of  children  attending  National 
Schools,  and  we  applied — I think  it  was  in  1901  or 
1902 — to  the  Treasury,  and  asked  them  to  allow  us  to 
give  a maximum  fee  of  5s.  in  the  case  of  children 
going  to  the  technical  classes  in  cookery,  laundry, 
woodwork  and  ironwork,  but  it  met  with  the  usual  fate, 
— it  was  refused.  Quite  recently  we  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  that  wherever  they  have 
a central  Technical  School  the  National  School 
children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  it,  and  we  have 
made  provision  that  the  number  of  hours  they 
spend  at  the  technical  schools  should  count  as  part 
of  the  attendance  at  the  National  School ; in 
addition  to  that,  we  have  provided  that  in  the 
National  Schools  cookery  and  domestic  economy  should 
also  be  taught  wherever  the  central  classes  are  not 
available.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Department 
cannot  cover  the  whole  country;  they  cannot  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  cookery  in  rural  places  to  any  great 
extent,  but  in  urban  centres  the  rooms  in  the 
Technical  Schools  would  be  available.  As  to  compul- 
sory attendance  there,  I don’t  think  it . would  be 
possible.  The  teachers  of  National  schools  are  not  very 
much  in  favour  of  their  children’s  leaving  the  school 
during  school  hours.  They  say  it  disturbs  the  order  and 
discipline,  and  throws  the  time-table  out  of  gear.  They 
prefer  to  have  the  teaching  done  within  the  four  walls 
of  their  own  school.  So  the  arrangement  now  is  quite 
an  optional  one.  The  Treasury  allow  a 5/-  fee  in  the 
case  of  cookery  or  laundry,  and  we  have  our  staff  of  ten 
organisers  and  a secretary  who  instruct  the  National 
Teachers  throughout  the  country  in  cookery  and 
laundry.  Of  course,  the  teachers  are  also  taught  these 
subjects  in  the  Training  Colleges,  and  they  take  them 
up,  or  will  take  them  up,  in  their  own  schools.  Since 
1900  cookery  has  been  a compulsory  subject  in  National 
Schools,  wherever  the  teacher  is  trained,  but  compul- 
sion oyer  here  means  something  quite  different  from 
what  it  means  in  other  countries.  Although  cookery 
was  compulsory,  it  was  taken  up  in  only  a few  hundred 


schools  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  equip-  June  25, 1900. 
ment.  In  Ireland  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  developing  education  is  the  lack  of  local  aid.  J?r'  iL 
We  used  to  send  down  lists  of  utensils  for  cookery  to  the  starkle- 
schools,  the  utensils  costing  21/-,  but  it  was  repre- 
sented, to  us  in  many  cases  by  the  teachers  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  raise  so  much  money  ; and  for  that 
reason,  although  we  have  trained  over  2,000  teachers 
in  cookery,  it  was  taken  up  in  only  a very  small  per- 
centage of  schools. 

3856.  Then  any  instruction  given  in  the  matter 
at  present  is  given  by  teachers  in  schools  ?— Certainly. 

I think  in  this  way  the  teaching  is  much  more  liteW 


3858.  And  you  then  entrusted  it  to  the  teachers 
themslves  ? — No.  It  was  our  original  idea.  We  have 
explained  that  in  our  70th  Report.  In  November 
1901,  we  made  proposals  to  the  Government  for  the 
establishment  of  centres  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  highest  standards  of  national 
schools  in  cookery,  laundry  and  other  subjects 
requiring  special  appliances  or  equipments,  and 
for  the  payment  of  suitable  instructors,  etc.  These 
proposals  were  not  entertained,  and  as  no  funds  were 
available  from  which  grants  for  equipments  could  be 
made,  we  handed  over  the  control  of  these  branches 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee.  There  were,  as  we  said  in  the 
Report,  many  objections  to  this  arrangement,  but  we 
had  no  alternative.  Since  then  the  Treasury  have 
given  us  a fee  of  5/-. 

3859.  (Mr.  Brown.) — 5/-  per  head? — Per  head  for 
the  children  taking  up  the  subject  for  a certain  time 
in  each  year. 

3860.  To  enable  the  equipment  to  be  provided  ? — 
Yes,  mainly  ; we  shall  not  ask  how  the  money  is  spent 
but  material  costs  something,  utensils  cost,  something  ; 
if  there  is  anything  over,  the  teacher  can  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 

3861.  (Chairman). — Since  this  new  arrangement  do- 
you  think  things  have  improved  ? — The  new  system 
begins  on  the  first  July ; we  are  paying  a fee  for  what- 
ever was  done  during  the  past  year,  mostly  in  convent 
schools.  I am  glad  to  say  nearly  all  convent  schools 
have  taught  cookery.  This  is  a very  important  fact, 
as  they  have  on  the  rolls  of  attendance  over  100,000 
children.  As  to  the  smaller  schools,  we  are  anxious- 
to  encourage  the  teaching  of  this  essential  subject  in 
them- as  far  as  possible. 

3862.  Is  there  any  indication  that  it  is  becoming 
more  generally  appreciated? — Our  experience  is  th'at 
there  are  many  subjects  the  parents  don’t  take  an 
interest  in ; they  often  say  singing  is  no  use,  they 
cannot  get  any  money  out  of  it.  They  object  to  draw- 
ing ; they  ask  what  is  the  use  of  drawing.  In  the  case  • 
of  drill  they  have  been  known  to  say,  "You  want  to- 
turn  us  into  soldiers  *’ ; but  cookery  they  all  appre- 
ciate ; I think  it  is  a subject  that  all  understand  the- 
value  of. 

3863.  I think  you  have  dealt  practically  with  the  third' 
head,  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  National 
Schools? — Domestic  economy  apart  from  cookery,  that 
is  the  theoretical  part,  is  compulsory  now  in  every 


mixed  school — in  every  school  taught  by  women  where 
there  are  two  teachers.  Perhaps  I might  hand  in 
the  programme. 

3864.  Yes,  it  is  a very  important  question? — I will 
hand  in  the  most  recent  programme,  the  programme  for 
instruction  in  National  Schools  for  the  school  year 
beginning  the  1st  July  ; on  page  19  there  is  a very  full 
course  in  domestic  science,  and  we  are  just  publishing 
what  are  called  notes  for  teachers  in  connection  with 
the  programme,  which  contain  a very  full  syllabus  on- 
domestic  economy  and  hygiene ; these  are  quite  new. 

3865.  That  is  a new  departure? — Well,  domestic 
science  has  been  in  our  programme  for  a very  long  time, 
but  it  has  not  been  taken  up.  To  discuss  the  reasons 
why  such  subjects  have  been  neglected  would  necessitate- 
an  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  primary  education  in  Ireland.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  is  the  size  of  the  schools ; where  you  have 
one  teacher  trying  to  teach  children  from  three  to 
fifteen  it  is  impossible  to  teach  much  more  than  the 
“three  R’s.” 

.3866.  (Mr.  Micke.) — And  perhaps  a male  ? — Perhaps 
a male  ; they  hare  the  extraordinary  idea  in  this 
country  that  male  teachers  are  the  proper  teachers  of 
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male  infants;  that  you  “feminise”  the  race  if  you 
i put  a boy  of  three  in  charge  of  anybody  but  a man. 
They  really  maintained  that  last  year  all  over  the 
country ; and  yet  there  are  no  sights  more  ridiculous 
in  the  world  than  that  of  a grown  man  teaching  in- 
fants. The  girls’  schools  are  In  many  cases  infinitely 
better  than  the  boys’  schools,  because  the  boys  are 
invariably  deficient  in  mental  discipline,  having  been 
deprived  of  suitable  training  in  their  early  years. 

3867.  Does  this  programme  apply  where  there  is 
more  than  one  teacher  ? — Yes  ; we  cannot  get  much 
beyond  the  three  It's  into  a one-teacher  school,  and 
perhaps  a little  singing,  drill,  and  drawing.  In  Ire- 
land there  are  5,500  of  one-teacher  schools  out  of  8,500  ; 
that  is.  the  crying  evil.  In  Scotland,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  larger,  there  are  only  3,500  primary  schools. 

3868.  (Mr.  Brown.) — Are  those  schools  under  the 
National  Board? — Certainly,  exclusive  of  the  Christian. 
Brothers’  Schools,  which  are  generally  much  larger. 
About  thirty  years  ago  the  National  Board  embarked 
on  an  extraordinary  career  of  extravagance  in  multi- 
plying  their  schools  while  the  population  was  going 
down  from  six  millions  to  4,500,000  ; they  have  in. 
creased  their  schools  by  2,000  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

3869.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — I think  you  said  the  total  num- 
ber of  schools  in  Scotland  of  all  kinds  was  3,500,  as 
compared  with  8,500  in  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

3870.  (Chairman.) — In  your  two- teacher  schools  do 
you  rely  upon  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  is  a woman  teacher.  The  question  I 
wish  to  put  is  this — What  can  one  do  with  a country 
where.  5,500  out  of  8,500  are  schools  where  no  efficient 
teaching  can  be  done  outside  the  lowest  rudiments  ? and 
still  I am  told  by  people  who  call  themselves  authori- 
ties on  primary  teaching  that  the  best  type  of  school 
is  a school  with  an  attendance  of  24  to  30  pupils. 

3871.  Do  you  think  any  useful  agricultural  or 

horticultural  teaching  can  be  given  in  primary 
schools? — I must  say  that  our  experience  in  the 
National  Board  has  not  been  a very  inspirit- 
*nS  1one•  have  had  agricultural  model 

schools  under  the  Commissioners’  control,  agri- 
cultural schools  under  local  control,  agricultural 
classes,  school  farms,  and  school  gardens  ever  since 
1837.  This  system  of  teaching  agriculture,  I believe, 
was  recommended  by  the  Devon  Commission,  and  a 
very  great  deal  of  money  was  spent  by  the  National 
Board  upon  it,  but  the  results  acnieved  were  extremely 
small,  and  the  Treasury  set  their  face  against  such 
expenditure;  in  fact,  killed  it.  They  insisted  from 
1860  down  that  all  these  places  should  be  suppressed, 
and  in  the  end,  in  1900,  nothing  was  left  except  school 
farms  and  school  gardens.  The  school  farms  were  a 
complete  failure.  I was  very  glad  indeed  that  they 
were  suppressed.  They  were  sometimes  up  to  70  acres, 
and  the  children  were  taken  out  on  certain  days  to  dig 
and  plant,  and  our  experience  was  that  they  learned 
extremely  little.  They  learned  to  work  mechanically 
without  grasping  any  of  the  principles  of  agriculture 
or  any  of  the  sciences  underlying  it.  The  same  thing 
might  be  said,  but  to  a less  degree,  about  the  school 
■gardens.  Indeed  they  might  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  successful.  The  children  were  taken  out  of 
■school  into  these  very  small  plots  and  taught  to  plant 
flowers  and  work  of  that  kind,  but  all  the  same  they 
were,  as  a rule,  quite  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  any- 
thing they  did,  any  of  the  sciences  underlying  it,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  in  1898  the  Commission  on 
Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  condemned  the 
whole  system.  I suppose  you  have  seen  their  Deport, 
the  passages  on  agricultural  instruction  are  extremely 

■caustic.  When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
founded  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  was  handed  over 
to  them.  We  confined  ourselves  to  endeavouring  to 
• encourage  the  teaching  of  the  science  underlying  agri- 
culture in  the  schools.  For  instance,  we  said  “ In 
most  rural  **ooU  "-thi.  is  in  the  Appendii  to  lh» 
■Ke{>ort  for  1903 — ■.  the  programme  provides  alter- 
native courses  in  object  lessons  and  elementary  science 
but  m most  0f  the  rural  National  Schools  it  would  be 
•desirable  that  courses  embracing  the  principles  of 
horticulture  and  agriculture  should  be  adopted."  On 
page  22  the  Commissioners  think  it  necessary  to 
remark  that  by  the  courses  in  elementary  science  they 
■do  not  wish  to  tram  electricians,  agriculturists,  &c  • 
but  they  wish  to  give  all  pupils  useful  instruction,  and 
the  possible  future  electrician  or  agriculturist  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  natural  principles  underlying 


his  profession  as  will  enable  him  to  pursue  it  wU 
success  in  after  life.  The  great  end  teachers  shmlw 
endeavour  to  secure  in  connection  with  element11 
science  is  to  produce  the  scientific  habit  of  resear? 
and  to  impress  the  leading  scientific  principles  n 
the  nascent  intelligence  by  observation  and  .J? 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  by  nlf' 
expository  and  practical  illustration  on  the  parti 
the  teacher.  As  a help  to  instruction  in  Course  IT 
“ every  school  should,  whenever  possible,  have  a small 
plot  of  ground  as  a garden.  If  this  is  not  fe„ J 
garden  boxes  should  be  placed  m the  windows  and  ha 
planted  with  the  simpler  flowers,  which  could’ be  used 
for  illustrating  the  lessons.  The  gardens  and  boxes 
would,  moreover,  make  the  schools  more  cheerful  and 
attractive  to  the  children,  and  would  aid  largely  in  the 
development  of  artistic  taste  and  a love  of  Nature” 
In  the  present  programme  we  have  gone  a good  deal 
further.  We  have  actually  a course  in  the  principles 
underlying  agriculture,  plant  life ; it  is  a course  for 
object  lessons  and  also  in  connection  with  elementary 
science.  We  say  that  in  rural  schools  a certain  time 
should  be  given  every  week  to  observing  the  phenomena, 
of  the  weather  ami  facts  connected  with  plant  life,  I 
don’t  think  in  National  Schools  we  can  go  further  than 


3872.  You  run  the  risk  of  making  them  get 
up  the  text-books  by  heart  ?-- We  had  too  bitter  ex- 
perience of  that.  Before  1900,  when  we  were  under 
the  abominable  system  of  results,  we  had  a text-book 
in  agriculture,  and  examinations  were  passed  in  it 
There  were  large  fees  paid— 4/.  or  5/-  a head— and  the 
little  boys  in  the.  Belfast  streets  were  better  able  to 

. answer  on  the  text-book  than  anybody. 

3873.  What  you  want  to  do  with  a boy  of  that  age  is 
to  give  him  certain  tastes  rather  than  an  amount  of 
knowledge  packed  away  in  his  mind  ?— Everything 
depends  on  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  takes  an 
interest  in  plant  life  lie  can  make  his  lessons  interest- 
ing. I have  heard  extremely  good  lessons  by  lady 
teachers  who  brought  plants  into  the  school.  The 
children  seemed  very  wide  awake  and  keenly  interested 
in  them.  But  what  I find  in  many  rural  schools  is 
that  the  teacher  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
one  plant  and  another.  People  call  every  tree  a bush 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The  teachers  whose 
minds  have  been  trained  on  a system  of  making  up  the 
heights  of  mountains  and  lengths  of  rivers  are  not  very 
good  teachers  of  object  lessons,  which  require  a great 
deal  of  intelligence.  If  the  local  authorities,  the 
managers  of  schools,  take  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
they  can  get  it  taken  up  in  the  schools  in  a way  that 
we  cannot.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  encourage 
it  is  by  giving  a fee,  and  the  moment  you  give  a fee 
unsuitable  people  will  try  to  get  it ; but  if  vlie  local 
manager  took  an  interest  in  the  subjeot,  and  encour- 
aged his  teacher  to  take  it  up,  a great  deal  could  bo 
done,  and  in  many  places  a great  deal  is  done  by 
managers  who  bake  an  interest  in  gardening.  The 
Agricultural  Committees,  I think,  might  make  a. small 
grant  to  the  schools  that  have  plots.  It  is  very  easy 
for  us  to  ask  the  Treasury  for  a 3/-  or  4/-  grant;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Dale,  in  his  Report,  suggests  that,  but  I 
have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  giving  fees. 

3874.  With  regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  the  wSork  of  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1899,  we  have  had 
a number  of  suggestions  made  that  little  has  been 
done  by  that  Committee.  It  is  stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee have,  not  been  called  together  very  often,  and 
that  its  action  has  not  been  attended  with  very  great 
results? — I may  say  at  once  that  I don't  believe 
that  there  will  ever  be  proper  co-ordination  in 
this  country  until  there  is  one  educational 
authority.  I have  stated  already,  in  the  address  I 
wrote  on  this  subject  for  the  British  Association, 
which  I might  hand  in,  that  a central  authority 
was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  a perfect  sys- 
tem of  co-ordination  could  never  be  established 
without  it.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  get  a central  authority,  it  requires  legis- 
lation that  is  certain  to  be  the  most  bitterly 
opposed  by  various  bodies,  and  so  it  seems  to  me 
we  must  make  use  of  the  powers  that  we  have.  With 
regard  to  the  Consultative  Committee  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  has  met  only  five  times  in  six  years,  but 
my  experience  of  a committee  of  that  sort  is  that  yen 
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,o an  pass  resolutions  in  five  minutes  that  will  take  five 
years  to  carry  out,  and  the  reason  why  the  Consulta- 
itive  Committee  has  not  done  more  than  it  has  done — 
;i  don’t  admit  for  a moment  that  it  has  not  done  a 
great  deal — hut  the  reason  it  has  not  done  more 
than  it  has  done  is  due  not  to  the  Consul- 
tative Committee  but  to  the  absence  of  funds. 
The  Boards  of  which  I am  a member  have  made 
: several  recommendations,  for  instance  we  have  recom- 
mended higher  grade  schools,  we  have  recommended 
.scholarships  for  pupils  attending  the  primary  schools 
in  order  to  carry  them  to  higher  primary  schools  ; we 
have  recommended  inspectors  for  the  Intermediate 
: schools ; we  have  recommended — well  I need  not  go 
through  all  our  unsuccessful  recommendations,  most 
•of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  71st  Report  of  the 
National  Board,  but  what  I say  is  this,  what  is  the 
use  of  a Consultative  Committee  meeting  and  wasting 
its  time  if  its  recommendations  are  not  listened 
;to?  I consider  that  the  five  meetings  held  have  been 
largely  waste  of  time,  although  they  have  only  oc- 
•cupied  five  days  in  six  years,  because  the  recommen- 
dations we  have  made  have  been  almost  invariably 
refused.  There  are  insufficient  funds  for  education  in 
Ireland  at  present,  and  no  possibility  of  adding  to 
them.  The  Development  Grant,  whicli  represents  a 
■vote  in  England  and  Scotland  for  educational  pur- 
poses has  been  sequestrated.  The  Scotch  were  wise 
enough  to  earmark  this  money  for  education,  but  in 
Ireland  we  were  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  politi- 
cians who  found  it  convenient  to  pass  a Land  Bill 
'by  means  of  an  education  grant,  and  who  have  devoted 
the  surplus  to  steam  dredgers  or  light  railways,  or 
■piers,  or  Arklow  Harbour,  but  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion we  are  told  the  grant  is  earmarked  for  (he  flota- 
tation  of  Land  Stock,  and  education  can  get  nothing 
further.  We  are  informed  by  the  Treasury  we  must 
maise  a rate  ever  here  since  the  Development  Grant  is 
ear-marked  for  other  purposes,  and  they  say  they  will 
not  increase  our  grant,  because  they  were  assured  when 
•the  Land  Act  was  passed,  and  the  Land  Stock  floated 
'by  means  of  the  Education  Grant,  that  Irish  primary 
•education  was  sufficiently  endowed,  and  Irish  edu- 
cation boards  could  not  be  trusted  with  any 
more  money.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  grant 
intended  by  Parliament  for  encouraging  education  in 
Ireland.  And  what  is  the  position  now  ? The  Treasury 
are  a very  clever  set  of  people,  and  they  have  got  an 
extremely  good  logical  case.  They  were  told  in  1902 
that  Ireland  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  money 
for  education,  and  that  it  would  be  waste  to 
give  any  more,  and  consequently  they  allowed  this 
money  to  be  used  for  the  floating  of  Land  Stock. 
^Now  Land  Stock  has  been  floated  at  a terrible  loss 
in  such  a condition  of  the  money  market  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  Development  Grant  before 
long  will  be  expended  in  this  operation.  And  now 
when  we  ask  the  Treasury  for  higher  grade  schools  or 
Building  grants  we  get  this  answer,  that  the  Exchequer 
■will  not  sanction  any  new  expenditure  that  is  avoid- 
able. We  are  not  allowed  to  build  a school  in  Ireland, 
'building  has  come  to  an  end  for  the  last  year,  although, 
•as  I daresay  you  have  heard,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  Ireland  is  a disgrace  to  the  Government, 
m cmliMd  Government  ought  to  permit  such  a state 
'Of  things  to  exist  as  exists  in  this  country.  I spend 
a couple  of  months  every  year  in  inspecting  schools, 
and  really  I am  ashamed  of  my  country  when  I see  the 
•abominable  state  of  filth  and  degradation  in  which 
'®ur  cbildren  are  brought  up.  We  are  told  by  the 
Exchequer  that  these  school  buildings  must  be  put 
’on  the  rates.  But  that  is  a Government  question; 
"we  are  n°t  concerned  with  rating ; we  cannot  raise  a 
rate ; the  Government  on  the  other  hand  tell  us  they 
cannot  propose  rating,  they  could  not  pass  it  in  the 
•House  of  Commons.  Then  the  Treasury  say,  “ You 
must  go  to  the  Development  Grant,”  but  the 
treasury  know  perfectly  well  the  grant  is  prac- 
tically exhausted.  Meanwhile  our  Inspectors  con- 
demn these  buildings,  and  say  no  children  should 
oe  allowed  into  them.  The  managers  write  up  to  us 
“ Give  us  grants,  we  cannot  raise  the  money 
ally,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  they  cannot, 
ow,  what  can  we  do  in  the  face  of  our 
report?  We  can  only  write  down  and 
=ay  that  we  are  very  sorry  the  Treasury  have 
topped  the  building  grants.  They  ask  what  is 

- Meaning  of  our  Inspector  condemning  their  build- 
mgs  if  there  is  no  money  to  repair  them  ? Such  is  the 


position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  all  education  grants  June  25, 1003, 
in  Ireland  at  present.  We  are  sent  from  post  to  pillar.  _ .J- J », 
We  are  sent  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Development  iTjV  ' ' 

Grant,  from  the  Development  Grant  to  the  rates,  and 
from  the  rates  back  again  to  the  Exchequer.  Such  is 
the  disgraceful  position  in  which  Irish  education  is, 
and  whatever  good  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  will 
have  done — I daresay  Mr.  Wyndham’s  name  will  bo 
remembered  as  a great  benefactor  of  the  land,  but  he 
will  certainly  go  down  to  history  as  far  as  National 
Education  is  concerned,  as  the  person  who  has  stopped 
its  development  for  a generation. 


3875.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  gene- 
ral question  as  with  the  relations  of  the  Board  to  the 
Department.  One  of  the  matters  which  has  been  put 
strongly  before  us  is  that  there  is  a great  need  of  funds, 
for  building,  and  for  adapting  existing  buildings  to 
the  purposes  of  technical  education.  I suppose  what 
you  have  said  would  apply  to  some  extent  to  that  ? — 
Certainly.  May  I finish  with  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee ? 


3876.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  leave  that  point  is 
the  practice  of  the  National  Board  in  assisting  the 
building  of  schools,  that  used  to  be  in  existence  five 
or  ten  years  ago,  completely  paralysed  now? — We 
cannot  build  any  schools  now ; we  were  stopped  last 
August ; we  must  not  make  any  more  grants ; the 
sword  was  put  to  our  throat,  and  we  were  told  “ unless 
you  accept  our  scheme,”  (the  scheme  they  proposed  to 
us,  which  was  a scheme  for  dropping  all  building  grants 
after  five  years),  “unless  you  accept  our  scheme  you 
won’t  get  anything”  ; we  said  we  wouU  not  accept  it ; 
we  could  not  possibly  stop  building  grants  after  five 
years  ; you  cannot  say  in  the  case  of  buildings  that 
you  don’t  require  any  more,  or  won’t  require  any 
money  for  repairs.  So  we  refused  their  scheme,  and 
they  won’t  allow  us  to  get  anything.  With  regard  to 
the  Consultative  Committee,  I think  it  has  done  a 
good  deal.  It  has  led  to  the  arrangements  for  science 
in  the  Intermediate  Schools ; I don’t  know  whether  you 
had  these  points  before  you  already  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 


3877.  (Chairman). — I think  you  had  better  give  your 
own  evidence  ? — I mean  to  say  the  Consultative  Commit- 
tee has  done  a good  deal  in  arranging  co-ordination 
between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  Technical 
Board  in  respect  of  the  inspection  of  science  in 
secondary  schools ; it  has  also  led  to  an  understand- 
ing between  the  National  Board  and  the  Technical 
Board  as  to  the  teaching  of  cookery,  etc.,  that  I spoke 
of  a while  ago,  in  the  central  schools,  and  many 
points  of  that  kind,  but  I think  it  is  very  probable 
that  if  there  had  been  no  Consultative  Committee, 
all  this  would  have  been  done  just  as  well.  As 
anybody  who  has  been  in  official  life  knows,  most 
things  are  done  by  private  interviews  between  heads 
of  Departments,  and  if  we  had  to  depend  on  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Consultative  Committee,  very  little  would 
be  done,  but  of  course  they  are  supplemented.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  is  a great  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
have  had  numerous  conferences  with  him  on  educa- 
tional matters ; it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  I never 
met  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  except  five  times  at  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  in  the  last  six  years.  If  there 
had  been  no  Consultative  Committee,  all  this  co-ordi- 
nation would  have  taken  place. 

3878.  But  still  the  existence  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  is  a recognition  of  the  desirability  of  that  ? 
— I think  it  could  be  very  much  improved;  it  ought  to 
meet  at  stated  times,  at  least  once  in  every  quarter,  and 
at  other  times,  if  desired.  I think  it  ought  to  send  its 
minutes  to  all  the  Boards  that  are  affected.  I think 
that  each  Department  ought  to  send  a statement  of 
what  it  is  doing  with  regard  to  new  educational 
measures,  so  far  as  they  would  be  likely  to  affect  any 
other  Department,  and  again  I think  that  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Departments  might  be  encouraged  to 
know  each  other,  so  that  they  might  make  recommen- 
dations. I don’t  think  they  do  at  present,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  great  drawbacks. 

3879.  The  Intermediate  Board  has  no  Inspectors? — 
That  brings  me  to  the  great  obstacle  to 'the  successful 
working  of  the  Consultative  Committee,  viz.,  the  ab- 
sence of  Inspectors  on  the  part  of  the  Intermediate 
Board.  The  representatives  of  the  National  Board 
and  of  the  Technical  Board  on  the  Consultative  Com- 
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uue  25^X906.  mittee  can  get  full  expert  advice  on  every  subject,  but 
Dr.  W.  J.  M.  representative  of  the  Intermediate  Board  is  work- 

Starkie.  " " *» . vacuo ; he  knows  nothing  about  the  schools, 

since  his  Board  is  a mere  examining  body.  Although 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1900  empowering 
it  to  inspect  schools,  it  was  never  allowed  to  appoint 
permanent  Inspectors.  It  was  allowed  temporary 
Inspectors  for  a couple  of  years,  but  it  was 
never  allowed  to  appoint  permanent  Inspectors, 
and  therefore  so  far  as  the  Intermediate  Board  is  con- 
cerned the  Consultative  Committee  is  practically  use- 
less. There  is  another  point  about  the  Consultative 
Committee  which  I think  should  be  mentioned,  but  I 
don’t  think  it  could  be  altered  without  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. _ I think  the  1900  Act  placed  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  wrong  department.  On  the  Consultative 
Committee  there  are' five  members;  the  Chairman  is 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Agricultural  Department ; 
Mr.  Gill  sits  on  it  as  representative  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  and  the  Technical  Board  is  also  repre- 
sented ; that  is,  the  Department  is  represented 
by  three  members  out  of  five.  The  National  Board,  of 
course,  is  a very  much  more  important  department  than 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Department ; that  is  to 
say,  it  is  dealing  with  750,000  children  and  a grant  of 
£1,400,000,  and  the  Intermediate  Board  is  also  very 
important,  as  dealing  with  400  secondary  schools, 
but  both  the_se  Boards  are  only  represented  by  two. 
I sit  on  the  Consultative  Board  and  the  National 
Board;  I am  also  a member  of  the  Technical  Board, 
so  I myself  don’t  feel  the  disadvantage  of  that  very 
much,  but  I think  my  colleagues  on  the  National 
Board  and  the  Intermediate  Board  do  not  take  much 
interest  in,  and  know  very  little  about,  the  Consulta- 
tive Board ; they  say  they  are  represented  by  only  one 
member  on  it ; they  say  it  is  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s 
committee;  consequently  its  constitution  can  hardly 
be  considered  satisfactory. 

3880.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
its  work  is  comparatively  small? — I do  think  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  reasons. 


3881.  You  would  keep  a Board  in  the  nature  of  a 
Consultative  Board  in  existence,  hut  would  rather  alter 
its  constitution  ? — If  I had  my  own  way  I would  have 
a single  authority  ; failing  the  single  authority,  I think 
the  constitution  of  the  Consultative  Committee  should 
be  altered. 

3882.  We  have  no  authority  to  report  that  the  whole 
education  system  should  be  under  a single,  autho- 
rity, we  are  dealing  with  a single  department?— I do 
not  think  the  locus  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
should  be  in  the  Department.  There  is  less  of  what  is 
pure  education  under  the  Department  than  under  the 
other  two  Boards ; the  other  two  Boards  are  very  much 
more  important. 

3883.  (Mr.  Dryden.)— Would  you  increase  the  num- 
ber on  the  committee,  and  in  that  way  avoid  the 
difficulty  you  mention?— A large  committee  is  an  un- 
satisfactory thing,  hut  I don’t  think  it  would,  he  much 
harm  to  increase  it  to  seven. 

3884.  (Chairman.)— You  think  there  is  room  for  work' 
of  that  kind? — I think  so,  with  the  alterations  that  I 
suggested  before,  that  is,  by  giving  the  Intermediate 
Board  inspection  and  carrying  out  these  small  admin- 
istrative details ; they  could  be  very  easily  done. 

3885.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — That  is  all  within  the  power 
of  the  committee  at  present  ? — Oh,  yes. 


3886.  If  there  were  seven  members,  so  that  there 
were  two  from  each  of  the  other  boards,  it  probably 
would  not  matter  that  the  Chairman  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  1— You  see  if 
you  look  at  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  really  con- 
templated that  the  Chairman  should  be  in  Parliament 
and  that  is  tho  reason  he  was  made  chairman,  other- 
wise  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Vice-President 
should  be  chairman. 

38W.  (Chairman.) — The  Act  is  framed  on  that  as- 
sumption  ?— Yes. 

3888.  (Mr.  Orjihie.)— The  ideal  committee  from  your 
W°Uid  one  with  two  members  from 
each  of  the  three  Boards  concerned,  with  as  Chairman 
a man  who  was  essentially  a representative  of  Irish 
education  in  some  aspect  in  Parliament  ?-I  maintain 
that  the  constitution  passed  m 1899  was  an  unsatisfac- 
tory one  ; mit  I don  t mean  to  imply  that  I consider  it 
necessary  the  Chairman  should  be  in  Parliament;  that 


3889.  Is  not  the  Vice-President  the  only  memW  f 

the  Department  as  such?— I think  the  reprTsenbt  °f 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Boards  CS,es 
of  the  Department,  too.  ea>bers 

3890.  They  are  elected  by  the  country?— I 
doubt,  but  they  belong  to  the  Department.  *V  ni> 

3891.  Ton  also  mould  bo  a Department  ,n  .. 

fame  way : you  are  a member  of  tho  Technical  BoarSt 
I am  not  put  on  as  a member  of  the  Technical  ““ri 
but  as  a member  of  the  National  Board.  ’ 

3892.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.)— At  the  same  time,  apart  fW 
the  Chairman,  there  are  two  members  from  the  Deri* 
ment  of  Agriculture,  but  each  of  those  is  elected  wt 
body  which  is  not  pan  of  the  executive  of  the  DenL 
ment  ? — Quite  so,  I did  not  mean  to  imply  for 
ment  when  I said  the  Department  was  represented  br 
three  that  they  were  members  of  the  executive  ” 

3893.  You  do  not  regard  it  as  a disadvantage  that 
on  the  Consultative  Committee  there  should  be 
reserved  for  people  who  are  not  executive  office,! 
essentially  but  are  members  who  represent  the  public 

3894.  And  any  additional  representation  of  +},» 

other  Departments  might  with  advantage  be  on.similar 
nnes  ? — Certainly.  * 

3895.  The  difficulty  would  bo  in  arranging  gUcii 

lines?— I was  chosen  by  the  National  Board  not  neces- 
sarily as  being  the  executive  officer.  It  is  quite  omn 
to  them  to  choose  anybody  else.  9 W P 

,1'?1  'iav’e,only  Sot  one  member,  one 
car  see  that  it  would  be  only  reasonable,  from  a pra'-- 
tical  point  of  view  that  they  should  send  an  executive 
officer.  If  they  had  a second  member  it  would  probably 
be  desirable  that  they  should  send  one  who  represented 
the  outside  interest  ? — Quite  so. 

3897.  As  a matter  of  fact,  lias  the  voting  weight 
really  mattered  very  much  at  any  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Consultative  Committee?— Oh,  no;  that  is  the 
reason  I guarded  what  I said.  I have  not  myself 
experienced  any  disadvantage  in  that  way;  but  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  National  and  Intermediate 
boards  feel  that  they  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
Consultative  Committee,  and  have  very  little  voice  in 


o898.  Has  any  such  possibility  of  improving  the 
work  as  you  have  just  put  before  us  in  these  five 
suggestions  been  considered  in  the  Committee  ?— They 
were  not  considered  by  the  Committee,  but  they  were 
considered  by  a Committee  very  like  the  Committee; 
it’  r I'  ^ong  suggested  before  he  left  Ireland 
vr  6 . n^ermediate  Board  and  the  Department  and 
the  National  Board  should  nominate  representatives 
to  discuss  how  co-ordination  might  be  brought  about 
between  the  various  Irish  systems  to  a greater  extent 
than  has  been  the  case,  and  this  Committee  met  in  my 
office  m December  and  considered  the  matter,  and 
drew  up  a Report  which  was  sent  to  the  Government. 

3899.  What  strikes  me  is  that  of  the  points  yon 
have  mentioned  all  except  the  change  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Committee  could  be  effected  if  the  Pre- 
set and  the  Committee  were  agreed  on  the  matter? 

There  is  the  question  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Inter- 
of  all  6 Board’  wllich  1 consider  the  most  important 

3900.  The  quarterly  meetings  and  sending  on 
®jnates  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  as  to  new  work, 
all  that  could  be  done,  and  a conference  of  Inspectors, 
80  ial, as  Inspectors  exist,  that  could  be  done;  but 
probably  that  is  a matter  which  is  one  of  gradual 
growth,  because  that  sort  of  thing  depends  as  much 
upon  personal  acquaintance  as  official  instructions, 
anc  lt.js  * sorfc  °f  thing  that  cannot  be  forced,  though 
it  could  be  encouraged,  and  encouragement  could  he 
given  to  that  by  the  two  Departments  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  Inspectors.  The  other  two  mat- 
ters, supplying  the  Intermediate  Board  with 
inspectors  and  any  possible  reconstitution  of  the  Com- 
mittee, are  matters  beyond  its  control  ?— Yes. 

aW^But  do  you  think  there  is  a reasonable  proba- 
bility  that  the  Committee  and  the  Chairman  might  act 
on  those  other  points?— I think  so.  J think  the 
reason  they  have  not  been  carried  out  in  the  last  few 
months  is  that  the  Consultative  Committee  felt  they 
were  so  hampered  by  the  absence  of  Inspectors  on  the 
part  of  the  Intermediate  Board  that  really  it  is  very 
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lit  we  use  meeting.  We  have  met  and  made  recom- 
mendations, but,  so  far  as  they  involved  new  expendi- 
ture, they  are  mostly  not  carried  out. 

3902.  (Chairman.)— You  have  no  staff  of  any  sort? 

That  is  the  great  objection  that  Mr.  Dale  made,  that 

we  have  no  permanent  staS  for  collecting  detailed 
information ; but  I don’t  think  Mr.  Dale  is  quite  right 
there.  I don't  think  it  is  necessary  the  Consultative 
•Committee  -should  have  a permanent  staff.  If  the 
Intermediate  Board  had  Inspectors  we  should  have  all 
the  staff  required,  because  in  a sense  the  three  Depart- 
ments are  the  staff  of  the  Consultative  Board,  and  by 
meeting  there  is  established  a connection  between  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  which  is  far  and 
away  the  most  important  piece  of  co-ordination  re- 
■quired  in  Ireland. 

3903.  It  is  the  bringing  together  of  persons  in 
■official  positions  who  can  influence  their  Department? 
— Yes,  but  we  must  have  information,  and  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  has  none. 

3904.  Short  of  a single  educational  authority,  the 
multiplication  of  the  staffs  for  a Consultative  Board 
might  be  a source  of  danger? — I see  the  danger  of 
that.  If  you  had  such  a staff,  no  doubt,  you  would 
lhave  the  difficulty  of  the  relation  between  this  staff 
and  the  other  three  Departments. 

3905.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  chief  drawback  is  the 
•want  of  Inspectors  of  the  Intermediate  Board? — Yes. 

3906.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  Act? — Yes. 

3907.  Why  have  you  not  got  them  ? — I am  unable  to 
say. 

3908.  Have  the  Intermediate  Board  tried  to  get 
them? — They  certainly  have.  They  have  written 
reports  in  which  the  most  informal  language  is  used 
with  regard  to  the  Irish  Government. 

3909.  They  are  public  documents  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
another  side  to  everything.  The  question  really  is 
mot  as  simple  as  it  appears.  When  the  late  Irish 
Government  refused  us  Inspectors  it  was  not  simply 
because  they  had  a double  dose  of  original  sin,  They 
represented  that  the  expenditure  on  the  examinations 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  is  a great  deal  too  high, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that.  For 
examining  these  unfortunate  children  the  cost  is 
nearly  as  great  per  head  as  the  whole  cost  of  primary 
•education.  It  is  over  £2  a head  for  examining  them, 
and  the  cost  of  seeing  that  they  don’t  crib  at  the 
examinations  is  10s.  a head. 

3910.  (Chairman). — Is  that  owing  to  a double  dose 
of  original  sin  ? — I am  afraid  all  children  must  have 
a double  dose  of  it  in  respect  of  this  weakness.  We 
have  always  said  in  reply  to  the  Government,  “We 
ourselves  disapprove  of  the  examinations ; it  is  for 
you  to  bring  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  them ; 
it  is  no  use  your  telling  us  that  our  expenditure  is  so 
great  that  you  cannot  give  us  Inspectors  because  they 
would  increase  the  cost  of  administration  by  £5,000 
a year.  You  knew  this  when  you  brought  in  the  Act 
of  1900,  which  did  not  provide  for  the  abolition  of 
■examinations,  but  at  the  same  time  provided  for  In- 
spectors.” We  say,  “ As  you  knew  all  this  in  1900, 
why  did  you  allow  any  mention  of  inspection  to 
appear  in  the  Act?” 

3911.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  to  have  your 
■view  on  a matter  that  we  put  to  Father  Finlay  as  to 
whether  the  schools  were  prepared  for  a change  from 
•examinations,  as  the  basis  of  distribution  of  grants 

■ for  Intermediate  education,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  making  these  grants  dependent  upon  in- 
spection?— Whether  the  schools  are  ready  for  it? 

3912.  Yes,  and  whether  they  would  receive  it  with 
•satisfaction? — I think  that  at  present  the  time  is 
much  riper  for  the  introduction  of  inspection  than  it 
was  in  1900.  In  1900  the  schools  had  no  experience 
of  inspection,  but,  since  then,  the  Department,  I am 
glad  to  say,  have  succeeded  in  their  inspection  of  the 
Intermediate  schools  to  a very  remarkable  extent.  I 
think  the  officers  of  the  Department  have  shown  very 
great  tact  in  dealing  with  the  heads  of  secondary 
schools,  who  are  sometimes  rather  difficile.  They  are 
suspicious  of  a stranger  coming  in  and  watching 
their  methods  of  instruction.  I think  it  has  been  made 
extremely  easy  tor  the  Intermediate  Board  to  introduce 
inspection  if  they  get  the  right  men. 

3913.  With  regard  to  getting  the  right  men  we  have 
heard  a great  deal  from  one  point  of  view,  and  an- 
other as  to  the  getting  of  men  by  the  Department 
•of  Agriculture,  and  for  technical  instruction  purposes. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  ground  would  not  be  as  great  in  connection 


with  Intermediate  schools  as  it  has  been  with  the  June 25,  1005] 
Technical  Department? — There  was  very  little  Techni-  M 

cal  knowledge  in  Ireland,  and  very  little  scientific  l?' V-  •■'•  ac- 
knowledge, and,  consequently,  I suppose  it  was  neces-  &tame- 
sary  to  import  men  from  other  countries,  but  with  re- 
gard to  inspection  of  classics  or  modern  literature,  it 
will  be  quite  possible  to  get  Irishmen — is  that  what 
you  mean? 


3914.  Yes,  that  is  the  point.  Whatever  difficulty 
there  may  have  been,  in  that  respect,  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  in  this  case? — It  does  not;  but  I wish  to 
say  again  I think  the  inspection  by  the  Department 
has  been  worked  extremely  well.  I can  speak  from 
my  own  knowledge  in  this  matter,  because  I went 
round  the  country  inspecting  schools  with  Mr.  Dale, 
and  we  invariably  questioned  the  head  masters  with 
regard  to  their  relations  with  the  Inspectors  of  the  De- 
partment, and  I never  heard  a word  from  any  head 
master  that  was  not  favourable  to  the  system  of 
inspection. 

3915.  That  applied  to  secondary  schools? — Yes. 

3016.  (Chairman). — Although  you  have  this  mixed 

system  of  inspection  and  examination,  yet  you  say 
inspection  has  worked  extremely  well? — Yes. 


3917.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  only  one  more  point 

I note,  that  is  with  regard  to  the  Evening  Continua- 
tion Classes  ? — The  charge  that  has  been  brought 
against  us  with  regard  to  the  Evening  classes  is  that 
our  rules  have  been  drawn  up  in  a form  that  is  not 
very  suitable  to  centres  of  industry.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  they  were  never  intended  for  industrial 
centres.  There  is  in  fact  a differentiation  of 

functions  under  the  Department  and  under  the 

National  Board.  We  discussed  that  matter  at 

the  Consultative  Committee  in  1903  I think  it  was, 
and  we  arranged  then— July  27th,  1903— that  the  Con- 
tinuation schools  proper  should  be  under  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that  our  Evening  Schools  should  be  called 
Elementary  Evening  Schools.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  programme  that  we  published  for  these  schools, 
the  work  is  mainly  elementary  . We  aim  really 

at  filling  up  the  lacunae  in  the  primary  knowledge  of 
the  boys  and  girls.  Where  the  attendance  has  been 
very  irregular  in  the  schools,  or  the  children 
have  not  gone  to  school  until  very  late,  they  may 
think  it  desirable  to  go  to  evening  schools  after  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  What  we  provide  in  our  evening 
schools  is  an  opportunity  for  supplying  the  short- 
comings in  their  primary  education  ■ consequently  our 
rules  contemplate  a school  and  not  a class.  The 
rules  in  England  have  in  contemplation  classes  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  ; they  pay  by  the  subject,  I think,  and 
the  number  of  hours  given  to  it.  A boy  will  go  to  an 
Evening  school  in  such  a subject  as  geometrical  draw- 
ing ; he  will  attend  perhaps  for  28  hours  and  then  go 
away.  We  aon’t  contemplate  any  system  of  that 
kind.  In  our  rules  we  insist  on  70  meetings  of  two 
hours  each  in  the  year,  and  we  expect  the  boy  should 
attend  fairly  regularly.  We  pay  on  him  if  he  at- 
tends 36  hours  out  of  the  140.  In  respect  of  schools  like 
Mr.  Forth’s  school,  in  Belfast,  we  have  had  a certain 
amount  of  difficulty,  but  I have  stretched  the  rules 
to  breaking  point  to  accommodate  Mr.  Forth.  The- 
bays  there  come  in  for  a few  hours  in  the  year  to  make 
up  a subject,  and  we  find  that  very  difficult  to  fit 
into  our  system,  but  we  have  tried  to  encourage  them. 
Such  schools  ought  to  be  under  the  Department,  and  I 
believe  the  reason  they  are  not  is  that  the  Department 
could  not  get  money  from  the  Treasury.  But  I be- 
lieve that  difficulty  is  now  removed,  and  in  the  ses- 
sion beginning  in  August  they  will  be  able  to  take 
over  these  schools  in  industrial  centres,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  That  is  my  answer  to 
the  statement  that  Evening  Continuation  schools  are 
not  suitable'  to  industrial  centres ; my  answer  is  that 
our  Evening  schools  are  not  Evening  Continuation 
schools. 

3918.  As  to  rural  centres  do  you  think  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  requiring  70  meetings  of  two  hours 
a meeting  makes  it  possible  for  the  average  rural 
locality  to  run  a school  of  that  sort? — In  practice,  at 
any  rate,  it  does.  I don’t  find  they  have  any  diffi- 
culty as  they  have  a good  deal  of  latitude ; they  can 
meet  four  times,  in  the  week,  and  they  can  work  off 
their  70  hours  in  a very  few  months ; if  the  70  meet- 
ings had  to  extend  over  eight  months  there . might 
be  a difficulty.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  children 
won’t  attend  in  the  summer,  as  they  are  engaged  in 
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June  26^1906.  other  occupations.  They  have  never  complained  to  us 

Dr.  W.  J.  M.  thfiy  f°und  any  difficulty  in  obeying  the  rules. 

Starkie.  * 3919-  Those  who  obey  them  perhaps  don’t  find  much 

difficulty? — These  schools  increased  from  23  to  1,200 
in  five  years. 

3920.  And  the  grants  ? — The  grants  before  1900  were 
extremely  small ; I really  forget  what  they  were,  but 
I don’t  think  they  amounted  to  more  than  £12 ; they 
were  extremely  small ; the  figures  are  mentioned  in  the 
JReport  of  the  Manual  Instruction  Commission,  but 
since  then  the  Treasury  have  given  us  grants  that,  as 
well  as  I remember,  obtained  in  England — 17/6  has 
been  the  maximum  grant. 

3920a.  The  point  of  difficulty  is  one  which  is  common 
to  rural  and  urban  districts,  that  seventy  meetings  of 
two  hours  means,  if  it  is  three  evenings  a week,  a ses- 
sion of  twenty-three  weeks,  and  if  two  evenings  a week, 
•of  thirty -five  weeks.  For  most  schools  thirty-five  weeks 
is  in  excess  of  what  most  places  find  it  possible  to  run 
their  evening  schools  for  in  the  country,  because  of  the 
summer  employment,  and  in  the  towns  because  of  the 
necessity  of  using  summer'  evenings  for  recreation ; so, 
practically,  one  is  thrown  back  on  the  twenty-three 
weeks  session,  and  that  means  that  in  order  to  carry 
on  such  a school,  local  managers  have  to  arrange  for 
three  evenings  of  two  hours  each,  and  to  secure  some- 
thing like  a fair  attendance  of  pupils  that  is  the  mini- 
mum. The  point  that  has  been  put  is,  that  the  re- 
quiring of  so  large  a minimum  prevents  the  formation 
of  such  classes  in  many  places  where  it  is  extremely 
desirable  they  should  exist?— All  I can  say  is  that 
that  has  not  been  represented  to  us,  and  if  it  were 
represented  to  us  we  would  certainly  consider  it.  We 
were  very  anxious  to  develop  these  evening  classes,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  in  numbers,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
been  fairly  successful.  Last  year,  no  doubt,  there  was 
a fall.  We  have  asked  from  our  Inspectors  the  reason 
for  that,  and  found  it  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  that 
the  people  in  country  places  got  tired  of  them,  and 
that  the  teacher  who  has  been  working  four  or  five 
hours  in  his  school  in  the  morning  does  not  care  to  do 
the  same  class  of  work  in  the  evening.  It  is  rather 
hard  work,  and  it  is  the  National  teacher  who  gene- 
rally teaches  in  these  schools. 

3921.  There  are  two  points  in  that  which  I wanted 
to  get  at.  First  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the  av 
tendances  in  primary  schools  in  Ireland  is  in  excess  of 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  continuation  work.  You  have  re- 
stricted the  term  “continuation  work’’  to  what 
wa  may  call  supplementary  provision  for  elementary 
education.  It  is  more  necessary  to  provide  that 
after  children  have  left  school  here  than  elsewhere, 
therefore  you  should  have  a greater  proportion  of 
schools  of  this  type  than  exists  in  other  countries,  and 
anything  which  would  tend  to  discourage  the  formation 
of  such  schools  would  require  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
One  thing  is  that  both  for  teachers  and  pupils  three 

«3ingS  a °1  7°  hours  63011  is  a Pretty  severe 
strain,  and  if  the  strain  were  less  the  number  of  cases 
m which  it  was  met  might  be  greater.  That  is,  if 
it  were  possible  to  diminish  either,  the  number  of 
meetings  or  the  two  hours  to,  say,  an  hour  and  a-half 
because  there  is  a good  deal  of  time  lost  in  comine 
and  going,  it  might  be  of  advantage.  Is  there  any 
strong  reason  against  that?-We  pay,  as  you  see 
from  the  rules,  for  a smaller  number  than  seventy 
that^J  *7J°r  f°rt/-fiye  ^etings,  pro  rata.  Of  course 
a redu6ed  f6e-  "V*,  again,  we  don’t  pay  the 
W w !£  Unl6Sn  the7  d°  two  additions]  subjects  ; 
but  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  we  act  largely  on  the 
advice  of  our  Inspectors,  who  may  make  recommend*! 
tions  with  regard  to  these  evening  schools.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  irrevocable  in  our  rules,  and iff* 
^represented  V*  th,at  this  was  considered  a hard- 
ship,  °r  the  number  of  meetings  was  too  great 
should  consider  it  favourably.  great’  w 

»d  the.  nth™  bodtoa, 

night  work,  but  that  does  not  pay  ?a  £an 

driving  ,n  a wet  climate  like  Ireland,  on  a dark 


night  in  winter,  tumbling  into  ditches,  ^ , . 
extraordinary  experiences  of  that  kind  I 
with  you  that  this  inspection  is  unpopular  tv,  T80 
of  course,  a question  the  Consultative  Com™;*.  1 “> 

to  discuss.  In  1903  we  had  a very  Lttee. °»^it. 
that  matter  with  regard  to  the  evening  code*18810?  0U: 
did  relax  the  rules  very  considerably  on  the  rer,™  ?9' 
tion  of  the  Department.  ‘^presents- 

3923.  With  reference  to  the  teachers  and  , 

of  instruction,  I observe  you  gave  very  cleS  P7}tud9' 

“ to  the  importance  that  the  matte7aS^Sfe 
the  instniction  given  m the  primary  schools  Eg*? 
that  that  importance  is  much  greater  than  ‘U  ’ d 
getting  up  of  toork  £ 

science? — Yes.  r su ejects  of- 

3924.  In  fact  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  to  , 
is  a matter  of  primary  importance.  Thlt  isso  T* 
day  school.  It  is  even  more  in  the  evening 
where  the  children  are  older,  and  it  is 

attack  them  from  the  wider  experience  they  have 
outside? — I quite  agree  with  that.  7 gemei 

3925.  I should  like  to  learn  how  far  there  is  .- 
to  bo  done  to  inc.-o.se  the  stock-in-tt.de,  .0  to  & 
of  the  teachers  of  National  Schools  in  regard  to  ST' 
two  aspects  of  the  work,  whother  theto  to  ifc 
corresponding  to  the  work  mth  which  rouaVff 
famihar  in  Scotland  in  the  way  „f  starting  "S 
courses  for  teachers,  m their  methods  of  teackig"? 
ing  or  nature  study  work  or  manual  training  b-lnS 
after  the  result  system  was  abolished,  we  .000“  tod . 
very  Urge  staff  of  instructors,  organisers,  asthe,  are 
called,  in  those  various  subjects,  and  wo  spent  it  ih,£,!. 
years  m giving  special  instruction  to  teachers  in  els- 

sion,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ogilvies  question,  to  the  first 
eight  pages  of  that  report,  in  which  we  give  a history 

,7Senf  ?v,S  t mt  Wer  since  1900  for  improve^ 
ment  of  the  general  education  of  National  teachers 
Unfortunately,  in  1905,  the  Treasury  stepped  in  and 

i^ionn  ”°v  0/  th,6  7/'nCSS  : their  argument  was  that 
in  1900  we  had  asked  for  these  organisers  for  only  five- 
years,  and  when  the  five  years  came  to  an  end  they 
ceased.  But  they  allowed  us  to  keep  on  a certain 
number.  We  have  three  in  Science,  we  have  five  in 
Kindergarten,  we  have  ten  in  cookery,  we  have  four  in 
needlework,  and  we  are  going  forward  with  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  for  an  organiser  of  drawing. 
We  are  carrying  out  throughout  the  country  exactly 
the  kind  of  supplementary  instruction  of  National 
teachers  that  you  spoke  of. 

3926.  You  are  satisfied  tlmt  the  need  for  this  work 
still  exists  ? — Certainly. 

fkA9-!7'  kAnd  yo“  are„  getting  from  the  Treasury  au- 
thority to  carry  it  on? — To  a certain  extent,  but  not  to- 
Te  djd  during  the  five  years  beginning  m 
0O  , and,  m addition  to  that,  the  Treasury  allow  us 
to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  to  attend 
lectures  m technical  schools  and  we  are  encouraging 
this  as  much  as  we  can. 

3928.  Between  the  two  things,  the  direct  work  yoir 
are  still  able  to  do  by  grants  from  the  Treasury  and 

e possibility  that  teachers  have  in  their  own  handy 
lor  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the- 
Department  s technical  instruction,  do  you  think  that 
tJiere  is  sufficient  provision  being  made" now?— I think, 
it  the  teachers  took  full  advantage  of  the  technical 
instruction  classes,  there  are  quite  sufficient  provisions, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  via  inertiae  of  human  nature- 
is  so  great  that  they  may  say,  “ Oh,  we  can  get  on  very 
well  as  we  are ; we  have  been  trained,  and  don’t  re- 
jvof6  n 6 class  thing  ” ; and  it  may  be  rather 
difficult  to  get  them  to  attend  in  many  cases. 

3929.  The  only  other  element  is  the  element  of  pro- 
tection m the  matter  of  grants,  and  the  possibility  of 
doing  good  work  without  interfering  with  their  other 
occupations  on  more  than  a certain  number  of  even- 
ings ?— Yes. 

. 3930.  These  grants  for  buildings  used  to  be  given 
in  Ireland  until  a comparatively  late  date  ? — They  were 
stopped  absolutely  in  1905,  but  they  have  been  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation  at  various  times  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

3931.  Were  they  not  stopped  altogether  in  England1 
about  1872?— No  doubt,  but  then  you  have  got  rating 
powers ; there  is  no  parallelism  between  the  two 
countries.  You  have  done  more  building  in  England 
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oince  1870  than  you  did  in  the  whole  of  your  past 
history,  in  fact,  all  the  buildings  worthy  of  the  name 
has  been  erected  since  then.  But  supposing  the  Treasury 
had  told  you  in  1870  to  go  to  the  rates,  and  if  you  were 
not  able  to  pass  a Bating  Bill,  in  what  condition 
would  you  have  been  ever  since  ? 

3932.  I quite  recognise  that  the  question  of  the  rates 
is  a difficult  one,  but  I wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
building  grants  in  question  were  those  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  grants  apparently  stopped  in  England 
since  1872,  and  that  the  further  building  that  has 
gone  on  in  England  is  quite  independent  of  any  Go- 
vernment Grants  ? — Yes,  we  have  been  told  so,  at  all 
events,  a hundred  times  by  the  Treasury. 

3933.  (Chairman.) — Is  the  answer  of  the  Treasury 
that  you  should  have  recourse  to  the  rates? — Yes,  or 
the  Development  Grant. 

3934.  (Mr.  Bream.) — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
there  is  a strong  feeling  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  that 
the  teaching  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  such  as  to 
interest  the  pupils  in  then:  future  occupations  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  pupils  ought  to  be  interested  is 
a maxim  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  every  school, 
whether  rural  or  urban. 

3935.  I am  speaking  now  chiefly  of  the  rural  schools  ? 
—I  should  say  the  education  given  in  the  rural  schools 
is  of  the  most  deadening  character ; there  are  no 
people  I have  such  pity  for  as  the  children  going  to 
these  schools. 

3936.  But  you  agree  that  these  children  should  be 
interested  in  the  life  they  will  have  to  lead  in  the 
country  in  which  they  live? — Quite  so. 

3937.  You  are  aware  there  is  a strong  desire  that 
some  practical  instruction  should  be  given  in  horticul- 
ture in  connection  with  school  gardens  ? — It  is  rather  a 
dangerous  question  ; if  by  practical  instruction  in  hor- 
ticulture you  mean  anything  like  what  was  given  by 
the  National  Board,  until  it  was  stopped  in  1900,  I 
should  be  entirely  against  that. 

3938.  I don’t  mean  that ; you  have  indicated  that  the 
existing  teachers  are  untrained  for  that  purpose,  and 
would  not  be  capable  of  giving  such  instruction? — I 
am  willing  to  say  the  existing  teachers,  meaning  by 
that  a very  large  number  of  them.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  ; at  any  rate,  they  have  never  been 
encouraged  to  do  it. 

3939.  Is  there  any  reason  why  instruction  of  a prac- 
tical nature  should  not  be  given  to  children  in  rural 
districts  by  the  Instructor  of  the  County  Committee? — 
Oh,  nothing ; I would  be  thoroughly  in  favour  of 
school  plots  in  connection  with  the  schools  if  the 
instruction  were  given  in  these  school  plots  by  com- 
petent instructors  ; our  failure  always  has  been  that 
we  have  depended  solely  on  the  National  teacher,  who 
has  so  much  other  work  to  do. 

3940.  What  has  been  the  objection  to  that  being 
done  heretofore? — Want  of  money. 

3941.  In  cases,  first  of  all,  in  which  the  garden  ex- 
ists in  which  the  County  Committee  has  offered  to  give 
the  instruction  free  ? — As  far  as  I know,  they  have  never 
offered  it. 

3942.  That  is  not  quite  the  case.  I know  of  one 
county  that  has  been  continuously  asking? — Asking 
whom  ? 

3943.  Asking  the  Department  with  whom  they  com- 
municate?— Was  it  my  Department? 

3944.  The  Department  of  Agriculture? — Ah,  well, 
the  answer  has  been  that  the  Department  cannot  inter- 
fere with  primary  schools. 

3945.  That,  of  course,  applies  to  technical  instruction 
8‘Vfu  in  primary  schools,  but  it  would  have  no  appli- 
cation at  all  to  instruction  in  agriculture  or  horticul- 
ture?— If  the  application  is  made  to  my  Department, 
I can  say  we  would  accept  it  with  avidity. 

3946.  Would  the  Consultative  Committee  be  the 
proper  bedy  to  approach  as  representing  both  Depart- 
ments ? — The  Consultative  Committee  has  got  no 
powers. 

3947.  Except  you  arrange  ? — Let  application  be  made 
to  the  National  Board  and  we  will  consider  it,  and  I 
can  promise  you  a favourable  reception  for  it. 

..  I think  application  was  also  made  to  the  Na- 
ional  Board  by  an  organization  of  school  teachers,  who 
™so  extremely  anxious  for  some  arrangement? — 
1 don’t  remember  it,  but  probably  if  the  application 
was  made  it  was  found  that  difficulties  were  raised  on 
tne  score  of  legality. 


3949.  I want  to  know  where  is  the  illegality.  I can 
find  none  for  this  class  of  work? — I am  not  qualified 
to  speak  on  that. 

3950.  I gather  from  you  that  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned  your  Board  will  place  no  difficulty  in  the 
way  ? — Certainly,  I think  it  would  be  a most  excellent 
arrangement.  After  all  it  differs  very  little  from 
what  the  Department  have  already  done  with  regard 
to  giving  instruction  to  National  school  children  in 
technical  schools.  What  difference  does  it  make  whe- 
ther the  children  go  to  the  technical  school  or  a school 
outside  their  own  school? 
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3951.  Yes,  and  at  present  horticultural  instructors 
have  plots  in  various  places  all  over  the  country?— 
We  make  provision  in  the  rules  for  that.  We 
say  that  the  time  given  by  children  in  attendance  at 
central  classes,  classes  for  cookery,  woodwork,  &c.,  will 
count  as  part  of  the  school  time.  It  was  put  in  for 
that  purpose. 

3952.  What  I am  now  suggesting  could  only  be  of 
limited  duration.  It  would  be  impossible  for  one 
instructor  to  reach  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  and 
it  is  only  by  way  of  experiment  rather  than  anything 
else,  because  to  make  it  effective  similar  instruction 
should  be  given  in  all  the  rural  schools.  Do  you  see 
any  way  of  effecting  that  ?— In  all  the  rural  schools  ? 


3953.  I mean  in  the  majority  of  rural  schools? — 
The  majority  of  the  schools  in  Ireland  are  rural 
schools,  more  than  6,000,  and  they  are  mostly  wretched 
little  atoms  of  schools,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  reach 
them.  The  right  thing  to  do  would  be  to  have  a plot 
somewhere  and  convey  the  children  to  it,  to  have  a 
central  plot  connected  with  one  of  the  larger  schools, 
but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing,  dealing  with  6,000- 
schools,  to  give  instruction  in  all  of  them. 

3954.  Through  the  County  Instructors  it  would  be- 
only  possible  in  a limited  number? — Yes. 

3955.  Even  in  that  limited  number  you  would  be  in- 
favour  of  it  ? — I should  be  in  favour  of  extending  it- 
to  all,  but  there  are  certain  practical  difficulties. 

3956.  (Mr.  Oqiloie). — We  had  brought  before  us 
considerable  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  of  providing 
buildings  for  technical  schools,  and  I find  in  the' 
minutes  of  the  Consultative  Committee  this  passage 
upon  which  I should  be  glad  to  have  your  views. 
“The  question  arose  as  to  the  desirability  of  utilising- 
certain  District  Model  Schools  as  technical  schools. 
The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  where  a District. 
Model  School  was  not  at  present  fully  utilised  and 
was  suitable  for  a technical  school,  it  might  usefully - 
be  handed  over  for  the  purposes  of  technical  educa- 
tion under  a scheme  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  latter  to  contribute  wherever  necessary  to 
the  cost  of  building  a new  school  for  the  use  of  such 
pupils  as  are  now  attending  the  Model  School.”  I 
have  not  found  any  evidence  that  since  the  date  of 
that  resolution  of  1901  any  action  was  taken  upon  it?' 
—Thereby  hangs  a tale.  That  proposal  was  passed, 
I think,  at  our  very  first  meeting.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  it  was  proposed  at  the  National  Board  in  con- 
sequence of  that  resolution  that  a certain  Model  School 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  Technical  Board,  but  un- 
successfully. Most  of  us  know  that  the  Model  School 
question  has  been  a burning  one  for  very  many  years,, 
all  sorbs  of  denominational  questions  are  raised  by 
touching  the  Model  Schools.  The  Model  Schools  are 
supposed  to  be  undenominational,  and  they  are  man- 
aged by  the  Commissioners,  and  so  they  have  not  got 
very  many  friends.  But  the  friends  they  have  are 
extremely  strong,  and  there  is  a great  opposition  to 
handing  over  the  Model  Schools,  no  matter  how  un- 
successful they  may  be.  There  are  a few  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  that  are  very  unsuccessful,  for  instance  Athy, 
Enniscorthy,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford  up  to  the  pre- 
sent have  not  been  very  successful.  In  Galway  the 
numbers  are  not  very  great.  But  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  m doing  anything  unless  the  Model  School 
question  were  treated  as  a whole.  If  it  were  treated 
as  a whole  in  connection  with  higher  grade  schools  it 
might  be  possible  to  do  something  with  these  Model 
Schools,  where  there  is  no  possibility  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  population  of  their  being  fre- 
quented. 

3957.  There  are  instances  of  schools  that  are  very 
badly  attended  ? — Athy,  Bailieboro’  and  Dunmanway. 
Some  of  those  schools  that  are  unsuccessful  are  ,in 
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centres  where  a Technical  school  would  not  be  success- 
ful. 

3958.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  they  in  need  of  a Technical 
school  m Kilkenny  ? — I cannot  tell,  but  the  model 
school  is  very  unsuccessful  there,  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  515  pupils,  and  there  is  an  attendance  of  51. 
The  Board  of  National  Commissioners  have  been  re- 
commending a scheme  of  higher  grade  instruction  in 
connection  with  national  education  for  four  years,  and 
until  the  Government  has  made  up  its  mind  on  that 
question  they  don’t  care  to  touch  the  Model  Schools. 
In  the  70th  Report  in  our  answer  to  Mr.  Dale’s  report 
-we  have  three  pages  on  Model  Schools,  7,  8,  and  9, 
and  we  treat  the  whole  question  of  the  Model  Schools 
there,  ‘and  the  expenditure  on  them.  I think  it 
prpbably  would  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  unsuccess- 
ful Model  Schools  as  a whole.  We  have  failed  twice 
m dealing  with  them  individually.  I have  discussed 
"the  matter  often  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  I 
•don’t  think  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Model  Schools 


in  many  places  would  be  of  much  service  in  M 
tion  with  technical  education.  conn«c- 

3959.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Since  1900  they  have  fon»a  • 
was  not  going  to  help  them?— We  have  !vi  '5 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  to  make  a °'Ve(* 
some  of  the  model  schools,  for  instance  in  n,?36  of 
in  Cork  they  use  the  boys’  school;  in  KilW*! 
think  they  use  it,  and  I daresay  we  would  he  ,2$  1 
to  extend  that ; and  in  Waterford,  if  thev  Jr 5 
we  might  allow  them  to  use  a couple  ofthe^ 

3960.  (Mr.  Brown). -L  thought  the  Athv  ft 

School  was  closed  ?— I don't  know  of  any  Model 
that  is  closed.  3 0<lel  School 

3961.  They  are  badly  in  want  of  a building  tv 
for  a technical  school  !-I  don't  think  ,on  e4 

us  to  allow  you  to  use  it.  sea 

3962.  No ; I don't  think  they  did,  but  I am 
they  are  very  badly  in  want  of  buildings  for 
instruction,  but  there  might  be  some  obiSl  t 
using  the  Model  Schools  ?— There  might. 


Mr.  Patrick  James  Kennedy,  j.p.,  examined. 


3963.  (Chairman). — I think  you  have  come  here  us 
a member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  1— Yes  ; and 
also  representing  the  county  committee  of  Meath. 

3964.  The  Council  has  appointed  you  to  give 
evidence? — Yes.  I may  say,  sir,  that  although  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  to  give  evidence  I received  no 
mandate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  I 
•was  to  give ; for  the  views  which  I express  I alone 
-am  responsible. 

3965.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  desirable 
.if  you  told  us  something  about  the  general  feeling 
•of  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  However,  you  will 
speak  on  your  own  account,  as  I understand  you  ? 
— I have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  views. 

3966.  You  have  written  a statement  which  evidently 
has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  follow  your  own  course? — (1)  Relations 
of  Department  to  Board  and  Council. — The  official 
head  of  the  Department  should  either  have  a seat  in 
Parliament  to  directly  defend  his  office  or  be  a per- 
manent official  under  the  Chief  Secretary.  I favour 
the  latter,  as  it  would  expose  the  Department  to  less 
of  those  attacks  from  purely  political  motives  such 
as  it  has  suffered  from  in  the  past  six  years. 

3967.  I understand  your  view  to  be  that  you  would 
rather  have  the  Department  organised  under  a per- 
manent official,  under  the  Chief  Secretary.  Do  you 
think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a direct  re- 
presentative of  the  Department  in  Parliament? — 
Well,  no ; because  the  party  opposed  to  him  in 
politics  would  attack  his  Department  on  party 
grounds  which  I think  is  a thing  to  be  avoided. 

3968.  You  would  rather  have  the  Chief  Secretary 
speaking  for  the  Department  in  Parliament,  and  a 
permanent  official  here  not  going  in  and  out  with  the 
party?- Quite  so,  like  the  Vice-President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  You  say,  speaking  for  the 
Department ; I should  like  to  make  him  responsible 
for  the  Department  as  distinguished  from  his  pre- 
sent position  with  regard  say  to  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education  or  the  Intermediate  Board,  for  both 
these  he  speaks,  but  he  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  their  action. 

3969.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
should  himself  take  part  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Department,  that  matters  should  come  before  him  and 
be  dealt  with. by  him  as  being  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment ? — Except  in  a very  general  way  ; at  pre- 
sent he  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  holds  himself  responsible 
for  what  the  Local  Government  Board  do. 

3970  (Mr.  Micks).—  He  sees  all  the  'important 
papers? — Yes,  to  a certain  extent. 

3971.  (Chairman). — What  I understand  the  prac- 
tice to  be  as  regards  these  Departments  is  this  • the 
Chief  Secretary  is  by  statute  the  President  of  each  : 
practically  all  matters  of  importance  come  before  him’ 
though  he  himself  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  general 
decisions  of  the  Board  ?-I  don’t  think  he  knows  any- 
thing about  the  Education  Boards  except  to  read  the 
typewritten  answers  put  in  his  hands  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  the  De- 
partment stand  wed  with  the  country  people  in  Ire- 
land, and  this  is  impossible  so  long  as  popular  news- 


papers write  it  down  in  a country  where  the  rank  and 
hie  swear  by  the  newspaper  writings  which  they  read 
i am  in  favour  of  having  the  patronage  of  the  Dp 
partment  m the  hands  of  its  official  head  as  being  less 
exposed  to  interested  influences  from  outside  than 
elected  and  unpaid  bodies. 

3972.  That  is  the  permanent  head?— Yes.  Every- 
one knows  who  has  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  how  undesirable  it  would  be  to  place 
Government  patronage  directly  in  the  hands  of  its 
members. 

3973.  That  is  members  of  the  House  of  Commons! 
—Yes.  borne  people  have  claimed  that  as  a right 
for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  have  a voice  in  the 
nomination  of  the  officers,  they  are  merely  elected 
unpaid  members  of  the  Board,  and  to  give  them  the 
appointment  of  permanent  officials  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  giving  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  appointments  to  the  Civil  Service.  At  the 
same  time,  for  reasons  aforesaid,  the  Department 
should  be  most  careful  not  to  give  offence  to  popular 
ideas  in  making  such  appointments  where  compatible 
with  official  efficiency. 

3974.  I suppose  you  have  in  your  mind  the  desira- 
bility of  appointing  natives  ? — As  few  Scotchmen  as 
possible.  With  this  reservation  of  authority  to  theDe- 
partment,  I am  in  favour  of  giving  absolute  power  as 
to  policy  and  its  initiative  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  place  of  the  mere  negative  power  which  it  at  present 
possesses.  As  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  I would 
be  in  favour  of  giving  it  more  real  power  than  it 
at  present  possesses.  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  when  on  due  notice  its  majority  condemns  a 
certain  policy  that  policy  should  not  be  persisted  in 
by  the  Board  or  Department,  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable its  suggestions  should  be  given  effect  to. 

3975.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  giving  it  more 
real  power  than  it  at  present  possesses.  Its  only  real 
power  is  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  ? — Or  offering  an  opinion  which  may  not 
be  acted  upon,  it  is  merely  a talk  shop,  a debating 
society,  I would  not  give  it  power  of  initiative;  I 
would  give  it  negative  powers ; I would  give 
the  power  of  initiative  to  the  Board  but  not  to  the 
Council. 

3976.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  not  that  last  line,  “ and 
as  far  as  practicable  its  suggestions  should  be  given 
effect  to,”  mean  initiative? — It  is  initiative,  but  I 
did  not  make  it  absolute.  At  present  the  Depart- 
ment claim  that  their  suggestions  are  given  effect  to; 
we  say  they  are  not. 

3977.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  what  instances  do  you  say 
they  are  hot  ? — I heard  the  Vice-President  himself 
state  that  in  some  cases  they  were  found  to  be  im- 
practicable. He  quoted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  a whole  list  of  suggestions 
made,  and  gave  some  that  he  had  found  on  further 
consideration  not  to  be  practicable. 

3978.  A small  number  of  them  ? — Yes ; but  there 
were  some  others.  He  was  my  authority. 

3979.  They  were  dealt  with  by  the  Board?— Well, 
at  any  rate  they  were  not  acted  , upon. 

3980.  (Chairman). — Would  it  not  be  a little  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  a universal  rule,  you  must  have 
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your  proceedings  arranged  on  a different  form  with 
more  notice,  otherwise  you  would  have  a hasty  de- 
cision given  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  Department,  and  the  De- 
partment would  have  no  means  of  having  it  recon- 
sidered?— I do  not  propose  to  give  absolute  power  cf 
initiative  to  the  Council,  I do  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, but  where  a policy  has  been  brought  before 
them  for  their  consideration  and  they  condemn  it,  I 
say  that  policy  should  not  be  persisted  in  until  they 
could  be  converted  to  the  other  view. 

3981.  You  would  give  them  something  in  the 
nature  of  a veto? — That  is  it. 

3982.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Has  there  ever  been  a case 
of  the  kind  where  the  Department  has  persisted  in 
proposing  a matter  that  has  been  condemned? — The 
Department  have  not  asked  their  opinions  on  many 
subjects  because  it  was  not  necessary  they  should  ask 
them. 

3983.  (Chairman). — The  other  day  there  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a rather  good  instance  at  the  meeting  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  myself,  where  a question 
arose  whether  or  not  a certain  contribution  should  be 
made  to  the  Dublin  Exhibition? — Yes,  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

3984.  Tire  majority  of  the  Council  seemed  to  think 
it  was  not  desirable  to  spend  money  in  that  way? — 
I think  the  Department  preferred  to  have  it  nega- 
tived and  throw  the  responsibility  on  the  Council. 

3985.  We  won’t  try  to  penetrate  into  the  mind  of 
the  Department,  but  what  I wanted  to  get  at  is  this : 
the  Council  expressed  a decided  view,  there  was  a 
considerable  majority? — Yes  ; thanks  to  the  fact  that 
a certain  prominent  gentleman  seconded  the  motion. 
At  one  time  had  the  question  been  put  it  would  have 
been  carried  the  other  way. 

3986.  What  do  you  think  the  practical  effect  of 
that  resolution  is.  because  technically  it  has  no  effect 
at  all,  it  is  a mere  expression  of  opinion.  Would  it 
be  easy  for  the  Department  to  disregard  a resolution 
of  that  kind? — They  are  not  legally  bound  by  it,  but 
it  gave  them  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  request  that 
they  should  make  a large  grant  in  aid  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

3987.  It  strengthened  their  hands  ? — It  strengthened 
their  hands  and  gave  them  a decent  excuse,  for  they 
had  not  in  fact  the  funds. 

3988.  Assuming  the  majority  were  right,  is  not 
that  rather  an  instance  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  ? — That  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the  De- 
partment ; they  were  granted  that  amount  of  power ; 
if  it  did  not  suit  the  Department  to  have  the  ques- 
tion negatived  they  would  not  have  put  it  to  them. 

3989.  I wanted  to  get,  if  I could,  your  own  view. 
You  wonld  practically  give  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture a veto  on  proposals  of  the  kind? — Yes,  a veto 
to  negative  a proposal  of  that  kind,  but  if  a member 
of  the  Council  brought  forward  a motion  to  make  a 
grant  even  though  the  majority  of  the  Council 
carried  it,  if  the  Board  and  the  Department  saw 
good  reasons  for  not  granting  it  I would  leave  the 
power  with  the  Board  and  the  Department  to  veto 
it. 

3990.  (Mr.  Micks). — I don’t  see  how  that  would 
work.  Should  no  important  matter  be  taken  up  by 
the  Department  until  it  had  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  Council.  You  say  after  due  notice  when  a 
majority  of  the  Council  condemns  a certain  policy 
that  policy  should  not  be  persisted  in ; you  don’t 
want  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Department  to  wait 
nntil  it  gets  the  approval  of  the  Council,  but  if  they 
find  a certain  course  has  been  taken  you  would  wish 
to  have  the  power  of  saying  it  should  not  go  on  any 
longer  ? — I go  on  the  proposition  that  silence  gives 
consent,  and  if  nobody  rises  in  opposition  to  any 
policy  of  the  Department  it  can  be  taken  that  no- 
body objects  to  it.  I don’t  mean  that  they  should 
bring  down  every  question. 

3991.  No,  only  a veto  on  a continuing  policy  of 
which  they  disapprove? — Yes.  Now  the  question  of 
draught  stallions  has  been  several  times  debated,  and 
some  people  think  the  Department  should  have  dorib 
more  to  encourage  them.  Supposing  the  Department 
were  to  do  something  to  further  discourage  the  Irish 
'-raught  stallions,  and  a motion  was  carried  con- 
demning that  policy,  it  should  be  acted  on,  that  is 
what  I had  in  my  mind. 

3992.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  the  only  instance  you 


have  in  your  mmd  ? — I have  many  instances,  but  June  25,1906. 
bem’g  a busy  man  I could  not  compile  them  all.  I — - 

am 'giving  you  my  experience  of  five  or  six  years.  Mr.  P-  J- 

3993.  That  resolution  was  only  passed  at  the  Kennedy,  j.3»„  . 
November  meeting?— It  was  discussed  often  before. 

3994.  Then  there  was  a resolution  at  the  following 
meeting  proposing  to  condemn  the  Department  for 
not  having  established  a stud  in  a few  . months? — 

They  took  seven  years  to  take  any  practical  steps  in 
the  matter. 

3995.  They  propose  to  register  any  sires  of  the 
draught  horse  type.  Have  you  any  in  Meath? — 

No,  that  is  not  a question  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in.  Carlow  is  the  county  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  raised.  Mi1.  Hanlon  raised  the  question. 

3996.  1 he  difficulty  is  to  find  the  animal  ? — Some 
of  the  best  horses  ever  bred  in  Ireland  were  bred  by 
an  Irish  draught  stallion.  I have  known  such  a 
horse  to  »o  for  £300. 

3997.  You  don’t  find  them  now?— No,  because 
they  have  helped  to  kill  them  with  their  hairy  Shire 
horses. 

3998.  They  are  only  allowed  in  Dublin? — They 
come  into  Meath.  Two-thirds  of  the  grant  have  to 
go  to  agricultural  horses,  which  must  be  Shires,  for 
want  of  anything  else.  We  disapprove  of  encourag- 
ing small  farmers  to  breed  thoroughbreds  which  they 
must  sell  at  a loss  as  year  and  a-Tialf  olds. 

3999.  That  is  a regulation  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee?— Yes,  in  the  interests  of  small  farmers, 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  thoroughbred 
sufficiently  old  to  sell  at  an  advantage. 

4000.  (Chairman). — Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Board  and  Council? — I am  not  in. 
favour  of  any  alteration  in  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Board  and  Council.  I consider  the  retention 
of  the  present  system  of  a nominated  one-third  on 
both  bodies  as  most  desirable  at  least  for  some  years* 
to  come.  If  properly  exercised,  as  I believe  on  the 
whole  it  lias  been,  the  power  to  nominate  one-third 
enables  the  Department  to  bring  in  a large  number 
of  the  best  business  men  in  this  country — men,  many 
of  whom  are  not  politicians  or  elected  members  of 
any  public  bodies,  and  whose  great  practical  ex- 
perience of  agriculture  and  sound  business  capacity 
could  not  otherwise  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  and  Board  of  which  they  form  a valuable 
asset.  The  result  of  my  experience  is  that  the  in- 
troduction of  politics  into  every  phase  of  local  public 
life  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  on  our 
local  public  bodies.  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. I am  aware  that  a large  number  of  our  local 
public  men  who  hold  strong  political  views  are  also* 
excellent  business  men,  but  I am  aware  also  that* 
many  of  them  are  not,  and  that  many  men  who  are- 
distinguished  by  their  inability  to  successfully 
nianage  their  own  affairs  are  elected  by  large  majo- 
rities on  our  public  bodies  simply  as  a result  of  the 
advanced  views  which  they  propound  in  their  public 
speeches. 

4001.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  are  evidently  not  looking, 
for  election? — I have  had  too  many  of  them.  The  evil, 
effect  of  their  election  is_  two-fold.  Firstly,  because  a 
man  who  cannot  mind  his  own  affairs  is  not  likely  to* 
successfully  manage  those  of  the  public,  and  secondly 
it  deters  some  really  good  business  men  from  joining 
local  public  bodies — even  where  they  might  secure 
election — where  they  find  disposition  on  the  part  of 
members  to  play  to  the  gallery  on  abstract  questions 
rather  than  deal  with  local  matters  of  a purely  business 
character.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  that  in  Irish  com- 
mercial circles  it  is  considered  a weakness  in  a business 
man  to  be  mixed  up  in  public  affairs.  From  all  this, 

I arguo  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  work  of  the. 

Department,  Board  and  Council,  to  keep  their  move- 
ment clear  of  all  things  political  and  sectarian,  so  as 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  that  is  best  in  this 
country  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 

4002.  (Chairman). — You  would  agree  that  it  is  a. 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  keep  the  movement  clear 
of  all  matters  political  and  sectarian? — Most  difficult; 
many  men  think  as  I think,  but  very  few  would  care 
to  say  it ; it  is  not  a popular  thing  to  say. 

4003.  (Mr.  Oyilvie). — You  think  the  present  method 
of  adding  to  the  elected  element  of  the  Board  and 
Council  certain  nominated  members  tends  towards 
this? — It  tends  to  bring  in  men  who  ptherwise  would 
not  have  a chance  of  getting  there. 
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June  25, 1906.  4004.  And  so  strengthens  the  Council  where  pure 

„ p : election  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  strengthen  it? — 

Kennedy  j p ®e(Jidedly.  Considering  the  immense  difficulties  which 
y’  ' had  to  be  contended  with,  I believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Act  has  worked  well.  Those  difficulties  were  and 
are  greater  than  may  appear  on  the  surface.  _ In  Ire- 
land prejudices  die  slowly,  and  however  radical  they 
may  be  in  their  political  views,  the  Irish  agricultural 
people  are  profoundly  conservative  in  their  views  of 
every-day  life.  They  view  with  distrust  anything  new 
in  farming,  and  not  without  reason,  because  in  the 
past  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  sons  of  better- 
class  farmers  to  return  from  agricultural  colleges  half 
educated  and  to  proceed  to  practice  their  imperfect 
knowledge  with  disastrous  results  to  themselves  and 
much  disedification  to  their  neighbours.  Plenty  from 
the  Albert  College,  when  it  was  under  the  National 
Education  Board  did  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
country. 

4005.  Up  to  what  period? — Up  to  the  period  the 
Department  took  charge  of  it,  from  all  I heard  of  it 
it  was  a laughable  concern,  and  the  people  that  came 
out  of  it  knew  very  little. 

4006.  You  don’t  think  the  Department,  when  it 
started  in  1900,  had  very  much  to  build  upon? — No; 
what  I mean  to  say  is  that  everything  was  done  there 
in  a very  primitive  way  at  Glasrievin. 

4007.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  from  any  publications 
or  reports  that  you  have  got  that  opinion? — No,  it 
is  mere  hearsay  and  from  my  observations  of  the 
methods  employed  by  people  who  came  out  of  it ; it  is 
a general  feeling  in  Ireland  that  it  has  done  a good 
deal  to  injure  education  in  scientific  farming. 

4008.  (Chairman). — Your  own  recollection  must  go 
back  very  well  to  the  time  before  the  establishment 
of  the  Department? — Yes,  there  was  a steward  in  my 
neighbourhood  out  of  it,  and  if  I were  to  pursue  the 
methods  he  pursued  I would  be  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  and  his  master  was  there  in  the  end  ; he  did 
not  go  altogether  there,  but  he  had  to  assign  his  inte- 
rest in  the  place. 

4009.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  was  a strong  feeling 
that  the  education  was  not  only  ineffective,  but  in- 
jurious?—Yes. 

4010.  (Chairman). — Now,  then,  let  us  come  to  tho 
results  after  1899  ? — Moreover,  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment had  to  face  the  strong  political  bias  previously 
referred  to,  backed  up  by  two  of  the  most  popular 
agencies  in  this  country,  namely,  the  popular  news- 
papers and  the  shopkeepers.  To  us©  no  stronger  lan- 
guage, I have  entire  distrust  in,  and  no  sympathy  for, 
the  dishonest  and  frequently  misinformed  criticism  of 
certain  newspapers  on  the  Department's  work.  The 
Department  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  shopkeepers  by 
its  support  of  the  co-operative  movement,  which  has 

• done  so  much  to  save  the  small  fanners  from  the  extor- 
tions of  the  country  shopkeepers. 

4011.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  do  they  interfere  with  the 

• shopkeepers  at  all  ? — They  sell  things  25  per  cent,  less 
than  the  shopkeepers  sell  them  for. 

4012.  Who? — The  Co-operative  Societies  worked 
through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society. 

4013.  Are  you  sure  that  they  sell  under  that  system 
what  the  ordinary  shopkeeper  sells? — They  sell  seeds 
and  cakes  and  manures,  and  machinery,  and  I have 
known  them  to  sell  lamp  oil  and  coal,  anything  which 

• can  be  dealt  in  in  a large  way.  Then  there  are  kindred 
societies,  though  perhaps  not  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, such  as  co-operative  stores  for  selling  ordinary 
groceries.  I don’t  say  the  Department  has  anything 
to  do  with  them,  but  there  is  a relationship  more,  or 
less  between  the  two  bodies  that  when  a shopkeeper 
comes  to  look  at  it  he  classifies  the  whole  thing  as  his 
opposition. 

4014.  (Chairman). — I suppose  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  that  was  very  well  known  in  England  twenty- 
five  years  ago  between  the  co-operative  stores  and  the 
shopkeepers ; every  candidate  for  Parliament  was 
asked  whether  he  dealt  at  the  Co-operative  Stores? — 
I don’t  know  that,  but  I can  well  understand  it. 

4015.  Assuming  that  to  he  the  state  of  things  is 

that  the  kind  of  feeling  you  are  referring  to  here? 

Certainly,  the  co-operative  movement  has  done  a good 
deal  for  this  country,  though  it  is  very  unpopular  with 
the  shopkeepers.  For  my  part,  I see  no  difference 
between  a tenant-farmer  being  fleeced  by  his  landlord 
•or  by  the  shopkeeper  with  whom  he  deals,  and  to  whom 
he  is  often  bound  by  chains  of  credit ; but  the  shop- 
keeper is  a man  of  influence  with  the  electors,  and  the 
landlord  is  not  The  former  commands  votes  by  his 


credit  and  free  drinks,  and  the  newspapers  hv  v 
advertisements,  and  is  accordingly  unduly  ,hls 

on  many  of  our  public  bodies,  to  the  rates  of  ? 
he  contributes  comparatively  little,  as  his  valuaH  ■ 
insignificant  compared  to  that  of  the  farmer  a 18 
who  would  be  valued  at  £20  on  a publichouse 
premises  would  have  more  influence  than  a mm  „ , , 
at  £200  in  the  farming  line.  valued 

4016.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  farmer  does  not  so  in  fn 
free  drinks?— I ani  sorry  to  say  he  does-  T m r 
taking  them.  While  I give  credit  to  the  DeparW 
for  honestly  trying  to  do  their  best,  and  whilfr 
particularly  appreciate  the  disinterested  and  tn,l» 
patriotic  services  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  I must  sa 
that  I consider  they  made  many  mistakes,  and  wer« 
guilty  of  not  a little  extravagance  at  a time  when 
like  many  a young  man  succeeding  to  a great  prowrtv 
they  seem  to  think  their  money  would  never  come  to 
an  end.  As  first  chairman  of  the  Meath  Countv 
Council,  and  a former  M.P.  for  Kildare  in  one  Pa/ 
liament,  and  Westmeath  in  another,  I have  had 
much  correspondence  with  Government  Departments 
and  I must  say  that  I found  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, etc.,  one  of  the  worst  business  offices  I ever 
came  in  contact  with.  They  were  constantly  showins 
ignorance  of  the  legal  procedure  affecting  their  own 
work.  Here  are  a few  examples They  first  issued 
a pamphlet  of  suggestions  in  which  they  laid  down 
that  Rural  District  Councils  could  appoint  Com- 
mittees under  Section  14  of  the  Act.  T ’ " 


them  for  their  authority,  and  they  had  to  admit  they 
had  none.  They  next  advised  County  Councils  to 
appoint  two  County  Committees,  one  for  Agriculture 
and  one  for  Technical  Instruction,  with  separate 
banking  accounts  for  each.  Acting  on  my  advice  the 
Meath  County  Council  refused  to  appoint  more  than 
one  Committee.  Other  Councils  followed  the  advice 
of  the  Department,  and  when  the  Local  Government 
Board  auditor  came  round  he  sat  upon  them.  Then  to 
enable  us  in  Meath  to  co-operate  with  the  Urban 
Councils  of  our  county  they  advised  my  Council  to 
co-opt  on  their  own  Committee  appointed  under  sub- 
section 1 of  Section  14  of  the  Act,  members  of  the 
Urban  Councils  in  lieu  of  a contribution  from  them. 
The  Meath  County  Council  did  so  in  my  absence.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  scheme  came  before  the 
•County  Council,  I challenged  the  proceedings  as  being 
illegal,  as  the  urban  representatives  could  only  be  ap- 
pointed under  a joint  scheme  by  the  urban  authorities 
on  a Joint  Committee,  under  sub-Section  2 of  Section 
14,  and  had  no  right  to  sit  on  our  Committee  under 
sub-Section  1,  the  membership  of  which  is  limited  hr 
our  Standing  Orders.  They  were  promptly  put  off 


4017.  (Chairman). — Who  were  put  off?- — The  urban 
representatives.  The  urban  authorities  continued  to 
contribute  without  representation,  but  their  districts 
participated  in  the  benefits  of  our  scheme.  I knew 
they  were  doing  wrong,  and  told  them  so,  but  having 
got  off  their  representatives  I considered  the  paying 
of  their  money  was  their  own  affair.  All  this 
was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  bnt 
some  months  afterwards  they  appeared  to  wakeij  up, 
took  legal  opinion,  and  issued  a circular  laying  down 
the  law  exactly  as  quoted  by  me  above. 

4018.  They  did  wrong  but  repented  of  their  wrong? 
— They  did,  but  after  they  had  shown  a good  deal  of 
bad  example.  Subsequent  to  this  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find  on  attending  a meeting  of  the  County 
Committee  an  Inspector  of  the  Department  engaged 
in  assisting  the  Committee  in  framing  a scheme  for 
the  following  year  which  included  the  contribution  by 
the  Urban  Authorities  to  our  Committee,  appointed 
under  Section  1 of  Section  14,  which  had  been  already 
condemned  by  the  circular  of  his  own  Department. 

4019.  What  time  are  you  speaking  of? — About  July 
or  August,  1903,  they  made  their  suggestion  about 
co-option.  In  1904,  I objected  and  put  off  the  urban 
representatives,  and  they  continued  to  contribute  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  ending  July,  1905.  In 
April,  1905,  the  Department  issued  a circular  which 
I have  got  in  my  pocket,  dealing  with  this,  and  point- 
ing out  the  illegality  of  the  proceeding.  I have  had 
a constant  struggle  with  my  County  Committee  to 
keep  them  within  the  law  and  within  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  County  Council,  and  to  have  them  re- 
member that  they  were  not  an  independent  body,  bu 
simply  a Committee  of  the  County  Council,  and 
bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  their  parent  like  other 
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i-OTTnriittees.  In  all  this  I felt  that  the  Committee  was 
(backed  up  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department,  who 
.more  or  less  ignored  the  County  Council,  and  did  not 
-appear  to  care  a brass  farthing  about  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  County  Council  so  long  as  their  own 
regulations  were  oomplied  with.  All  this  was  very 
Indiscreet,  because  the  continuance  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  depended  on  the  County  Council  from  year  to 
•year,  and  I only  induced  my  Council  to  take  up  the 
Act  on  declaring  that  we  would  retain  complete  con- 
trol over  the  County  Committee.  The  County 
'Schemes  come  up  every  year  for  consideration  by  the 
-County  Council,  when  we  -have  a field  day  on  them, 
•our  present  chairman,  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  being  a 
:strong  opponent  of  the  Department.  In  this  county 
It  is  a thankless  job  to  endeavour  to  defend  them. 
'The  smaller  and  least  informed  of  the  ratepayers  are 
up  in  arms  against  the  or  fd  addition  to  their 
poor  rates  voted  for  the  County  Schemes,  and  here  I 
-may  say  that  it  is  those  whose  information  happens 
■to  be  least  who  are  more  strongly  of  opinion  that 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Department’s 
Instructors.  I cannot  myself  say  that  we  have  de- 
prived much  tangible  benefit  in  this  county.  The 
Dive  Stock  Schemes  have,  no  doubt,  benefited  some 
■small  farmers,  but  would  benefit  more  were  it  not 
-strangled  by  the  red  tape  of  the  Department.  For 
example,  the  right  stamp  of  old  Irish  draught  horse 
"has  not  been  encouraged.  The  type  of  bulls  required 
by  the  Department  is  of  a standard  more  suited  to 
breed  prize  stock  than  to  meet  the  every  day  keep  of 
-a  small  farmer’s  holding,  and  the  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  so  stringent  that  we  cannot  get  farmers  to 
•apply  for  a sufficient  number  of  bulls  to  exhaust  till 
number  of  premiums  offered. 


4020.  (Mr.  Dryden) — You  use  the  word  “prize 
: stock,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? — They  send  in  a 
number  of  what  they  consider  experts  into  the  show 
■l“  r1f1blln’  an?  tbey  g°  about  and  mark  off  a number 
of  bulls,  as  suitable  for  obtaining  premiums,  but  they 
overlook  a number  of  bulls  equally  suitable  for  o-din- 
, ary  country  work,  but  which  they  do  not  consider 
.sufficiently  highly  bred  for  the  purpose.  We  hold  that 
numbers  of  those  bulls  that  could  'be  bought  for  £10 
or  £2?  a head  less  would  'better  suit  the  farmer. 

4021.  Would  they  get  better  stock?— No,  there  is 
■a  difference  between  thoroughbred  stock  and  what  is 
•more  adapted  to  ordinary  agricultural  purposes,  that 
is,  the  thoroughbred  stock  bought  in  prize  yards  have 
to  be  kept  carefully,  kept  in  a way  which  the  small 
farmers  cannot  afford;  he  has  to  have  his  cattle 

and  big  and  well  developed  and  able  to  lie 
out.  Some  of  those  very  cattle  never  see  the  outside 
■of  a house  in  winter,  while  nine-tenths  of  the  cattle 
in  Ireland  lie  out  in  winter  and  are  exposed  to  all 
°£  hardshiP>  and  the  little  fine-bred  thing 
which  one  of  the  prize  bulls  gets  is  not  able  to  with- 
stand tiie  hardship. 

4022.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  the  bulls  or 

•cattle  of  any  kind  that  obtain  the  prizes  are  the 
'wo^st ■ What  the  Department  ought  to  do  is  to 

put  the  farmers  in  a position  to  breed  the  best  cattle 
not  the  worst  ? — Yes  ; it  is  all  a question  of  degree, 
'there  is  comparative  and  superlative. 

4023.  I have  seen  some  of  the  cattle  thev  reject, 
*nd  I think  you  would  reject  them  yourself  ?— Thev 
select  a class  of  bull  which  is  good  enough  to  get 

3!?.'  A'Sain  I say  we  don’t  want  that. 

» T l ,,  Jes  > y°u  do>  because  prize  bulls  are  the 
oest  bulls? — It  all  depends  on  the  cow  they  are  mated 
with.  A herd  of  mine  lately  showed  me  two  calves, 
'oafwas  a fine  well-developed  calf,  the  other  a puny 
calf.  “There,”  he  said,  “there  is  a fine  one  got 
by  so-and-so’s  bull,”  an  ordinary  country  bull,  that 
was  the  big  calf.  “I  will  never  go  to  a shilling  bull 
again,  because  look  at  the  calf  I have.”  They  call 
the  Department’s  bulls  “the  shilling  bull”;  there 
was  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
two  calves.  It  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  in 
Pra<d,ce  it  does  not  work  out.  I don’t  say  you  should 
not  have  a well-bred  bull,  but  there  are  degrees  in 
bt®®dmg  as  well  as  in  everything  else. 

4025.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  breeding 
when  you  are  giving  a prize  to  the  bull? — I am  told 
these  gentlemen  take  up  a catalogue  and  see  so-and- 
80  ® bull,  and  pass  over  it  as  not  being  well  known. 

4026.  I have  had  experience  in  this  for  forty  years  ; 
f ls,tbe  best  stock  you  are  after  ? — You  don’t  under- 
stand what  I mean.  I mean  the  Inspectors  in  the  Show 


are  very  much  guided  by  the  names  of  the  owners 
who  own  the  stock. 

4027.  Then  they  are  not  fit  for  their  business? — I 
did  not  see  it  myself,  but  I am  told  by  a man  on 
whose  word  you  could  rely,  Mr.  P.  T.  Steen,  of 
Meath.  He  called  my  attention  to  that  kind  of 
thing  going  on  in  the  show. 

4028.  (Mr.  Brown ) — You  don't  speak  from  your 
own  judgment  as  regards  the  bulls  that  were  re- 
jected; you  are  not  able  to  give  specific  instances  of 
rejected  bulls  that  were  as  good  for  the  purpose  as 
selected  ones? — No;  but  I believe  it  is  a fact  that  a 
bull  which  would  not  be  quite  as  highly  bred  would 
suit  the  purposes  equally  well. 

4029.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
aim  too  high  in  the  Department? — They  aim  at 
having  the  very  best  bulls,  whereas  what  would  be 
more  desirable  for  the  people  would  be  to  have  bulls 
not  so  well-bred  but  more  of  them  ? — Yes  ; but  I 
would  have  them  all  pure-bred,  but  I would  not  go 
in  for  such  a fine  class  of  bulls. 

4030.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  they  are  to  be  all  pure- 
bred, is  it  not  only  a question  of  selecting  the  best 
according  to  form  ? — Some  of  these  bulls  never  grow 
to  any  size  at  all  when  they  come  to  the  country. 

4031.  (Chairman).— You  think  it  is  right  to  have 
pure-bred  bulls ; you  would  have  a herd-book  and 
questions  of  pedigree  considered,  and  all  that? — I 
believe  in  pedigree  bulls  myself,  but  men  who  are 
more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  than  I am  think 
by  careful  selection  you  could  get  bulls  that  would 
improve  the  stock  of  the  country  even  better  than 
pedigree  bulls.  For  instance,  bulls  from  Limerick 
and  Longford  have  been  tried  and  are  better  than 
pedigree  bulls. 

4032.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  intelligent 
criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  I want 
to  understand  what  you  say.  I want  to  know 
whether  your  criticism  of  the  Department  is  that 
they  overdo  the  thing  rather  as  regards  the  require- 
ment of  the  very  best  class  of  bulls? — That  is  so ; a 
cheaper  class  of  pedigree  stock  would  do  equally 
well. 

4033.  But  still  you  would  advocate  their  going  in 
for  pure-bred  bulls  ? — Yes. 

4034.  Then  I don’t  quite  see  where  the  criticism 
comes  in,  for  if  you  have  pure-bred  bulls  that  means 
going  in  for  the  prize  bulls? — There  is  a question  of 
degree  in  pure-bred  stock.  Go  into  the  show-yard, 
and  there  are  bulls  fit  to  be  sold  to  get  prize  stock, 
whereas  others  are  only  fit  to  be  sent  down  to  mate 
with  cross-bred  stock. 

4035.  If  you  say  you  only  go  in  for  pure-bred 
stock,  surely  that  is  putting  it  as  high  as  the  De- 
partment do  ? — No. 

4036.  They  would  not  refuse,  I suppose,  a short- 
horn bull  with  a proper  pedigree  and  character? 

(Mr.  Brown). — If  he  were  inferior  in  quality. 

4037.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  the  objection  raised  that 

Eeople  are  afraid  to  take  the  high  class  prize 
reed  because  they  are  delicate,  not  hardy  ? — Yes ; 
you  cannot  get  everything  done  the  way  you  want 
it  done.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  a small  farmer 
that  if  he  kept  the  calf  the  way  he  should  it  would 
have  prospered  ; but  when  he  has  not  done  so  you 
have  .to  accommodate  yourself  to  the  habits  of  the 
country.  I remember  once  going  to  a man  who  had 
two  bulls,  for  one  the  charge  was  60  guineas  and 
for  the  other  22  guineas.  I brought  home  the  22 
guinea  one,  and  I honestly  believe  he  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  country  people  about  better  than  the 
60  guinea  one,  and  they  were  both  thoroughbred. 

4038.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Your  point  is  that  in  pure- 
bred bulls  the  second  class  is  as  good  as  the  first 
class  for  many  purposes  of  the  country? — Yes. 

4039.  (Mr.  Dryden). — A second  class  bull  is  never 
as  good  as  a first  class  bull  ? — No,  that  is  obvious,  but 
for  certain  purposes  you  must  accommodate  yourself 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  what  would 
do  very  well  in  an  agricultural  college  would  not  do  so 
well  on  a bleak  country  hillside. 

4040.  (Mr.  Brown ) — The  inferior  bull  will  not  do 
better  than  the  first  class  bull  ? — Surely,  and  he  will 
develop  better  under  worse  conditions ; you  will  have 
plenty  of  others  saying  the  same. 

4041.  (Chairman) — Now  go  on  with  the  poultry  and 
butter-making  schemes? — The  poultry  and  butter- 
making schemes,  particularly  the  former,  have 
worked  well,  and  with  benefit  to  the  country.  I have 
said  the  type  of  'bulk  required  by  the  Department  is 
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6-  of  a standard  more  suited  to  breed  prize  stock  than 
to  meet  the  every  day  keep  of  the  small  far- 
p.  mer’s  holding,  and  the  rules  of  the  Depart- 
ment 'are  so  stringent  that  -fre  cannot  get  far- 
mers to  apply  for  a sufficient  number  of  bulls 
to  exhaust  the  number  of  premiums  offered:  For  ex- 
ample if  a man  takes  a premium  bull  at  Enfield  he 
has  to  pull  him  by  the  nose  to  Trim,  11  statute  miles, 
to  have  him  examined  by  an  Inspector  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  he  won’t  get  his  premium  again.  What 
I hold  is  that  the  Inspector  should  go  round  the 
houses,  with  the  double  object  of  saving  the  hauling 
of  the  bull,  and  seeing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  bull  is  kept.  It  would  not  pay  a man  fo  go  to 
Dublin  and  pay  £40  or  £50  for  a bull  for  the  sake  of 
£15  for  one  year ; the  only  thing  he  has  out  of  the 
bull  if  he  gets  the  three  £15  is  that  he  gets  back  the 
price  of  the  bull. 

4042.  (Mr.  Brown). — Bulls  are  not  at  such  a pries 
as  that?— You  will  find  they  are.  They  are  sold  at 
that  owing  to  the  artificial  system  employed  by 
the  Department  of  marking  certain  bulls  as  premium 
bulls,  those  that  are  not  marked  you  will  get  for  £20, 
or  £30,  but  let  the  words  “ Premium  Bull  ” be  put  on 
its  cardboard  and  it  puts  £10  on  the  price  of  the 
beast. 

4043.  What  would  you  suggest  in  place  of  inspec- 

tion?-—! am  not  objecting  to  inspection;  the  exact 
point  I was  on  was  the  local  inspection  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  out  of  that  we  went  to  talk  about 
what  the  bull  cost  a man  to  keep  him,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a second  and  third  premium,  but 
in  order  to  earn  that  he  must  haul  the  bull  eleven 
miles ; he  should  be  inspected  at  his  residence  and 
by  surprise  visits.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
Meath  in  getting  people  to  take  these  bulls  ; we  have 
20  county  electoral  divisions,  and  originally  we  of- 
fered two  premiums  for  each,  but  we  could  only  get 
23  taken.  6 

4044.  Is  it  not  partly  due  to  the  want  of  enterprise 
on.^  Part  of  the  people?— Partly  due  to  red  tape. 

4U45.  There  are  other  counties  where  there  are  50 
pr?nilcim/S-iTta  up?— More  populous  counties. 

4046.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  ever  bring  this  before 
the  Department  ? — It  has  been  brought  before  them 
now ; they  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  live  stock 
scheme  for  the  ccming  year,  and  I put  it  in.  I 
think  it  is  an  old  sore  of  mine. 

4047.  (Mr.  Brown).— Were  they  not  inspected  at 


the  farms  last  year  ? — I know  they  had  to  go  to  tv 
from  my  district  6 iniB 

4048.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I understood  they  wcr. 
spected  at  the  farmer’s  houses  ? — Not  in  Mea‘h  • +? 
question  turned  up  during  the  past  year  at  our 
mittee  about  a man  whether  he  would  lose  the 
mium,  that  was  Mr.  Cosgrave,  near  Enfield  it!  pre‘ 
he  had  not  sent  Ms  bull 

4049.  (Mr.  Broxcn).— I think  you  will  find  that  „„ 

the  bulls  are  inspected  at  the  place  where  tW  B°W 
kept>_I  a letter  w.sE.d  ZS 

asking  where  lie  should  send  the  bull,  and  on  that? 
raised  the  whole  question  that  it  would  be 

to  send  down  an  Inspector  to  the  house?  T u 
that  is  within  the  pastsix  months.  . 1 W 

4050.  Khainna,,).- Is  it  warliul  there  by  itin  . 

lecturers  ?-Yes;  tve  have  an  itinerant  iitrueS. 
and  we  lave  m stations  and  things  of  E 
kind  still.  Vfe  have  a poultry  instructress 
haps  the  best  tiling  I ceuld  do  would  be  to  nut  j, 
the  poultry  scheme  ( prochiccd ).  p ln 

4051.  I think  we  have  it  already  ; you  say  it  wm-lro,* 
well  ?-It  worked  very  well,  but  like  ever/thing  ef? 
it  worked  well  because  we  had  a good  instinctW 
Every  theory  depends  upon  the  person  who  put,  at 
operation;  why  ho  poultry  scheme  succeeds  with 
better  than  anything  else  is  largely  due  to  the  fi 
that  we  have  a good  instructress,  and  it  ie  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  too. 

fPS;?Hv  lfc  penetr,ated  d°w.n  t0  the  smaller  class  of 
,Yes A you  know  it  is  a great  boon  to  poor 
people  to  be  able  to  get  a setting  of  good  eggs  for  Is 

t.itr».i.a5dtTd„2r « 

4053.  That  you  say  lias  worked  well?— Very  well 

Ve«hdbj*,I‘f.r^d,rr“i,tei  bj  ^ 

4055.  Are  the  people  sufficiently,  if  I may  use  the 
word  without  offence,  intelligent  to  take  advantage 

i Sr  ‘ ; 'v*“  T"  “ " "0*  to  much  Mat  at 

ihfriS«,“g.''“‘  °f  tta,t  “d  'v“4  «'  *>  <• 

. 4056-  Do  you  find  an  improvement?— A decided 
,T1,le  ,P°u,try  and  butter-making 
schemes  particularly  the  former,  have  worked  well, 
and  with  benefit  to  tins  county.  The  butter-making 
has  not  come  so  much  under  my  notice. 


4057.  , (Chairman). — Now  will  you  go  on?— I want 
to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  I gave  before 
lunch  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  bulls.  In 
ITZV  ? 1 qU1st^n  f was  mad«  to  say  that  I favour- 

class,bldls>  by  that  I did  not  mean  to  convey 
that  I favoured  the  worst  class  of  bulls  exhibited  in  a 
S i,,a+bu11  in  any  way  defective  or  incapable  of 
exPectea  of  it.  I meant  medium 
class  bulls,  not  quite  equal  to  getting  prize  stock 
bulls  again,  but  which  would  be  good  enough  for  its 
purposes  and  might  cost  less.  b 

4058.  (Mr.  pryden).—!  put  it  in  another  way— 
that  you  -would  prefer  the  Inspectors  should  lower  the 

a^QrvSOmewh?Jt VYes>  and  Price.  * 

■ ,•  X,011  w.otdd  buy  an  inferior  animal?— That 

is  just  the  point  I want  to  correct.  I don’t  mean 
* k/m/m6  ^»uld,5?iect  4111  inferior  animal. 

^P60-  (.Mr-  Micks).  You  mean  one  bull  might  "cb 
veiy  good  cross-bred  stock,  but  yet  not  be  good  enough 
. brcecl  thoroughbred  stock  from  a good' cow?  5 
(Mr.  Dryden). -The  bull  that  won’t  breed  one  wav 
o,2 \ another;  there  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is 

only  a question  of  the  standard  of  excellence  that 
the  Inspector  has  m Ms  mind,  and  if  the  bulu.il,  L 
come  up  to  that  he  will  ;+ 1 t 2 to 

IpirSfS 

arranged  but  not  on  the  fan£  £3  b® 

mittee  know  that  glad  the  com' 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


the  bulls  *0  some  con- 
venient ?~'i,h<?.se  centres  are  not  alwavs  con- 

ve“.®rjt  to.1,  '•be  outlying  districts, 
nmil+rvr  b,‘  You  bave  finished  about  the 

?tn,!5y  d butte-r  B?heme3  Y es-  Our  schemes  for  in- 

f«iwicn  ’n-  agr’cultnre  and  fiorti culture  have  been 
InSir'"?  t0  inabil‘ty  to  obtain  or  retain 
tV‘°  c°u,ld  seci,re  the  Department’s  appro- 
?ad  the  -1  ^edification  of  experimental 
r7®  la!,d  d<w“  by  ail  Instructor  who  had  departed 
?eeds  caine  "P-  That  actually  happened, 
i l1  our  schemcs  that,  we  should  have  ex- 
Tnstnift  ° P ?t’  we  liad  that,  and  we  employed  an 
’ and,  H got  a better  post,  in  South  Africa  or 
i - . ere’  and  iett  us,  and  wo  were  not  able  to  replace 

‘V™/?,1  a iong  time  ; and  for  a very  long  period 
since  tne  Act  was  passed  we  had  no  Instructor  at  all, 

; i really  turned  the  wliole  thing  into  a farce— the 
°f  aoquirmg  experimental  plots,  with  seeds  and 
fi-»r.io^e,4.u'nd  wben  the  seeds  came  up  nobody  to 
explain  the  cause  or  effect. 

(Ohairman). — That  happens  everywhere,  you 
k/£P  thZ  san,e  men  for  ^ev. 

„ y~~:  'Mr-  Brown.) — I suppose  you  would  not  hare- 
f ) ,g“®r  ; you  had  to  wait  for ’the  home  manufac- 
tured  article?-^6  raised  no  objection  at  all;  if  he 
came  from  New  Zealand  we  would' not  care,  but  nobody 
came.  ’ 

a ?id  you  adverfise  for  one?— We  did  ; we  spent 

small  fortune  m advertising  ; it  is  one  of  our  com- 
plaints against  the  Department  that  they  have  favoured 
C0lmties  ; they  supplied  other  counties  with  In- 
structors and  passed  us  over. 

4068.  I suppose  they  thought  you  were  too  well  off? 
~^3’nWfrZeiG  Bot  • favoured  nation  in  Meath. 

Uo9.  (Chairman.) — To  some  extent  you  have  re- 
turned  good  for  evil?— The  best  scheme  we  have  is 
SI  ”/1*?  for  the.  best-kept  small  farms  and  cot- 
ges  and  gardens.  This  was  the  first  county  in  Ireland 
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to  adopt  such  a scheme,  which  was  drafted  ia  the  first 
instance  by  me.  The  only  drawback  is  that  so  few  of 
the  small  farmers  and  labourers  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Almost  the  same  set  compete  every  year,  so  that  we 
Aave  to  exclude  prize-winners,  who  are  left  to  compete 
in  a championship  class  for  themselves.  We  have  a 
local  competition  in  every  county  division.  We  have 
three  or  four  classes : one  for  labourers'  gardens, 
another  for  farms  up  to  twelve  acres,  and  another  for 
farms  up  to  fifty  acres,  and  the  fourth  class  is  a 
.champion  class  for  the  whole  county,  in  which  only 
prize  winners  are  entitled  to  enter. 

4070.  (Mr.  Brawn.}— Do  they  compete  according  to 
the  county  electoral  division  or  the  rural  districts  ? — 
No,  the  county  electoral  divisions  ; we  have  twenty 
competitions  in  the  county,  and  a good  many  compete 
for  the  all-prize  winners. 

4071.  ( Cluxinnan ). — Does  that  scheme  create  much 
interest  in  the  county  ? — Almost  the  same  set  compete 
every  year.  Those  who  need  improvement  most 
cannot  be  got  to  enter,  and  the  same  applies  to  almost 
every  class  of  instruction.  Apathy  and  ignorant 
pride  are  rampant  among  the  most  backward  classes 
of  the  community,  who  consider  it  a degradation  to 
admit  that  they  have  anything  to  learn.  This 
applies  particularly  to  our  courses  of  instruction 
in  domestic  economy,  which  are  attended  by  people 
who  least  require  instruction,  and  those  we  would 
like  most  to  bring  in — -the  poorest  and  most 
slovenly — cannot  be  induced  to  attend.  This 
tends  to  make  the  Instructresses  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  better-class  cookery  instruction,  whereas 
our  object  is  to  teach  those  things  only  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  poor  man’s  purse  ; that  is  a thing  I 
have  had  a good  deal  of  argument ' about  with  the 
teachers,  about  keeping  down  the  standard ; they  are 
inclined  to  make  jellies  and  nice  things  like  that,  and 
not  to  attend  to  the  bacon  and  cabbage  and  brown 
bread ; we  cannot  keep  them  to  that.  People  who 
could  benefit  by  the  brown  bread  operations  don’t 
come  in. 

4072.  (Mr.  Bryden). — They  will  come  in  later. 

4073.  (Mr.  Bryden).—  Still  I suppose  you  would  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  fact  that  a farm  is  well  kept 
has  a very  good  effect  on  these  people? — I think  it  is 
very  good,  and  it  is  one  of  those  things  we  have  had 
to  fight  the  Department  about,  because  the  scheme  did 
not  come  from  them.  We  have  built  as  many  labourers’ 
cottages  in  Meath  in  proportion  to  our  valuation  as 
any  county  in  Ireland.  We  are  the  fourth  highest 
valued  county,  and  have  built  the  fourth  largest  num- 
ber of  cottages,  and  we  were  the  first  to  start  a com- 
petition for  small  farms  of  the  labourers’  class,  although 
we  are  cried  down  in  every  part  of  Ireland  as  being 
ranchers  who  should  be  got  rid  of. 

4074.  (Mr.  Broum). — That  scheme  has  existed  all  over 
Ireland? — I remember  a man  asking  in  the  House  of 
'Commons  why  such  a thing  could  not  be  started,  and 
I was  going  to  tell  him  we  had  it  for  two  years. 

4075.  (Chairman.) — Do  you  think  the  poorer  people 
•are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  more  than  they  did? — 
I am  afraid  not. 

4076.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Have  they  means  to  provide  the 
materials  for  such  cookery  as  is  taught  ? — Such  a cook- 
ery as  we  would  wish  to  be  taught,  because  it  is  pro- 
vided in  our  scheme  that  no  material  is  to  be  used 
which  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  man  ; we 
are  most  exact  that  that  should  be  kept  to,  and  the 
•answer  they  make  is  that  that  class  of  people  don’t 
come  in  to  them. 

4077.  (Chairman.) — Where  do  they  hold  these  cook- 
ery classes? — Practically  all  in  the  National  Schools. 

4078.  They  provide  fire-places? — Yes,  we  have  cook- 
ery ranges  ; out  of  our  own  pockets  we  locally  provide 
ranges  in  some  of  these  schools. 

4079.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — The  question  of  where  the  class 
is  held  has  often  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
people  that  can  be  got  to  come  into  it.  I know  of 
some  parts  where,  with  a view  of  getting  poor  people 
such  as  you  have  in  view  to  come  to  the  class,  the 
class  has  been  arranged  in  a cottage  just  such  as  you 
mean;  the  Instructress  is  satisfied  with  a class  of 
half-a-dozen,  and  has  arranged  toholditin  a woman's 
cottage  and  definitely  directed  to  the  sort  of  work  that 
would  be  done  there.  It  is  found  that  they  would  come 
to  that  when  they  won’t  go  to  the  school? — I know 
what  you  mean,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that 
with  two  Instructresses  for  a whole  county. 

4080.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Mr.  Ogilvie  means  the  class 
should  be  held? — Yes,  hub  a class  limited  to  six  or 
seven. 


4081.  (Mr.  Ogilvie.) — Suppose  your  Instructress  is 
going  to  hold  a meeting  in  a schoolroom  after  school 
hours,  she  may  have  a class  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  when  she  would  have  half-a-dozen  women  of  this 
type  in  a cottage? — I agree  with  you;  it  would.be  a 
good  tiling  ; it  has  not  been  tried.  The  Instructress 
may  unofficially  go  round  to  cottages,  but  it  is  not 
provided  in  the  scheme. 

4082.  When  tried  that  way  it  often  has  the  attraction 
of  a little  hit  of  novelty,  and  I suppose  they  don’t  dis- 
perse immediately  after  the  Instructress  leaves  the 
room? — No. 

4083.  Mr.  Bryden). — The  Instructress  would  require 
to  have  a good  deal  of  tact  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of 
the  pupils  ? — Yes,  there  is  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
whole  thing. 

4084.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  not  find  it  spreading? 
— I think  tho  Domestic  Economy  Instruction  is  fairly 
good,  but  we  have  too  little  of  it  to  leave  any  lasting 
benefit.  For  example,  we  have  two  instructresses 
for  the  whole  Co.  Meath,  and  that  is  really  nothing 
for  a big  county  like  Meath. 

4085.  (Mr.  Bryden). — How  long  have  you  been 
working  the  scheme? — For  five  years,  anyway. 

4086.  That  is  a very  short  time? — The  Act  is,  I 
think,  six  years  in  operation ; it  was  about  a year 
after  we  started.  We  were  one  of  the  first  in  Ireland 
to  start  all  these  things.  The  Technical  Instruction 
given  in  this  county  consists  of  Domestic  Economy 
and  Manual  Instruction.  The  latter  is  of  little  use, 
because  the  young  boys  out  of  primary  schools  have 
not  sufficient  general  knowledge  to  enable  them  to 
grasp  the  theoretical  part  of  the  instruction.  I con- 
sider that  the  system  of  Technical  Instruction  ought 
to  be  abandoned  in  rural  districts  except  through 
the  median  of  our  primary  schools  and  of  continua- 
tion classes  under  same.  Here  I may  say  that  the 
want  of  co-ordination  between  our  primary  and 
technical  systems  caused  nothing  short  of  a public 
scandal  in  my  own  parish,  where  the  School 
Manager  was  induced  to  provide  cooking  ranges  to 
give  effect  to  the  Domestic  Economy  programme  of 
the  National  Education  Board.  Just  as  the  thing 
was  well  started  the  latter  Board  eliminated  the 
Cookery  classes  from  their  programme,  leaving  it  to 
the  Department  to  provide  such  instruction.  The 
latter  refused  to  recognise  the  certificates  which 
enabled  the  National  Teachers  to  teach  Domestic 
Economy,  and  as  there  are  only  two  Instructresses 
in  Domestic  Economy  for  the  whole  County  Meath, 
they  never  reached  Enfield,  where  our  cooking  ranges, 
remain  idle,  a memorial  to  the  want  of  co-ordination 
in  Irish  Education,  and  most  discouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  put  our  money  in  them.  We  provided 
the  ranges,  and  I just  wish  now  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  which  I heard  Dr.  Starkie  giving  here.  He 
glossed  over  that  very  nicely  ; he  said  they  dropped 
it  out  of  their  programme  because  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances were  not  provided ; that  they  handed  it  to 
the  Department,  and  now  they  are  taking  it  back 
from  the  1st  of  July  ; but  he  did  not  tell  you  that 
he  refused  to  continue  it  in.  schools  except  Convent 
schools,  even  where  the  necessary  appliances  were 
provided.  Our  schools  and  some  others  in-  the  County 
Meath  were  provided  with  the  necessary  cooking 
utensils  out  of  local  subscriptions,  and  they  would 
not  continue  the  course  of  instruction,  so  that  as  far 
as  Dr.  Starkie’s  evidence  goes,  he  did  not  tell  you 
the  whole  state  of  affairs. 

4087.  (Chairman). — After  the  1st  of  July  you  can 

resume  again? — Yes.  I hope  the  utensils  are  there 
still.  Fof  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  generally  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  be  done.  No  large 
system  of  tillage  could  be  carried  on  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labourers, 
which  has  become  more  marked  since  the  growth  of 
labourers’  cottages,  which  have  destroyed  the  old 
feudal  system  which  attached  labourers  to  the  farm 
and  master  under  whom  they  lived.  I said  before, 
and  I say  now,  that  in  many  cases  when  a labourer 
enters  a district  cottage  his  great  ambition  is  to 
cease  to  be  a labourer,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
under  authority  and  discipline  and  keeping  regular 
hours.  He  prefers  taking  contract  jobs ; so  much 
the  worse  for  agriculture  and  the  labourer.  The 
former  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  by  regular 
labourers,  and  the  latter  is  often  in  want  between 
jobs.  If  wages  were  better  he  might  return,  but 
current  prices  will  not  permit  of  that-  . , . 

4088.  How  much  land  is  attached  to  a labourer  s 
cottage? — Originally  there  was  only  half  an  acre 
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25^1906.  allowed,  now  there  is  a statute  acre.  All  the  cot- 
Mr.  P.  J.  *?Sea  built  since  the  Act  of  1892,  with  a few  excep- 
Keuuedy,  j.v.  tlon3>  have  been  supplied  with  a whole  acre,  and 
m,a.ny  before  that  had  an  additional  half  acre 

added.  We  have  an  enormous  number  of  labourers’ 
cottages  and  have  about  half  the  number  of  labourers 
we  had  before  we  built  them.  The  one  acre  plot 
permits  him  to  work  between  times,  and  he  sets  up 
a little  jobbing,  perhaps,  and  uses  it  as  a basis  for 
lus  operations.  I know  a man  who  lives  in  a 
labourer’s  cottage  built  on.  a division  of  land  of 
twenty-five  acres  which  he  had  taken  for  eleven 
months’  grazing. 

4089.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  authority  controls  the 
labourers’  cottages  ?— The  District  Councils  elected  by 
the  labourers  are  supposed  to  control  them.  It  is  the 
system  of  a man  choosing  his  own  landlord  ; it  prac- 
tically means  the  labourer  elects  his  own  landlord. 

4090.  A good  many  other  people  must  have  voted 
for  him,  too  ? — The  labourers  are  so  numerous  they 
■can  return  anybody  they  like. 

4091.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  has  not  led  to  any  increase 
of  tillage?- — It  has  not.  The  number  of  labourers 
available  in  Meath  since  the  building  under  the 
Labourers  Acts  is  not  anything  like  what  it  was,  that 
is,  the  number  of  labourers  available  for  regular  farm 
work  ; you  will  get  men  once  in  a while,  but  they 
walk  away  from  you  when  it  suite  them.  I had  a 
onan  I took  on  two  months  ago  at  twelve  shillings  a 
week ; he  has  taken  some  rivers  to  clean  from  a 
Drainage  Board,  and  he  informs  me  he  is  going  to 
the  drainage  at  the  very  time  I require  him  for  'hay- 
making. You  cannot  carry  on  any  large  system 
of  tillage  unlees  you  are  sure  of  having  labourers 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  fact  of  labourers 
having  rural  district  cottages  does  not  attach 
them  to  farmers  as  previously.  Many  of  them  are 
road  contractors.  I am  not  finding  fault  with  that, 
but  when  people  argue  that  it  is  the  want  of 
labourers’  cottages  that  is  interfering  with  tillage, 
they  are  quite  wrong  ; the  growth  of  labourers’  cot- 
tages has  gone  to  kill  tillage.  I hold  that  every 
farmer  should  provide  on  his  own  farm  accommoda- 
tion for  his  labourers ; the  money  should  be  lent  to 
him  on  the  same  terms  as  for  land  purchase.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a number  of  cottages  ; then  he 
would  have  the  selection  of  his  own  staff,  and  the 
labourers  would  be  properly  housed. 

4092.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  was  the  old  law? Yes 

but  it  was  not  compulsory. 

4093.  Was  it  not  compulsory  under  the  Act  of 
1881  / — Yes,  b.ut  it  was  not  compulsory  on  the  Com- 
missioners to  apply  it. 

4094.  They  did  in  a considerable  number  of  cases, 
nut  when  the  notifications  were  sent  down  to  the 
District  Council  they  did  not  enforce  them  ?— I am 
toid  there  was  only  one  cottage  built  under  the  Land 
Act  m Ireland. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Oh,  no,  there  were  many ; I knew 
one  case  where  the  landlord  thought  the  new  cottage 
wa-s.  nicer  than  his  own  house,  and  went  into  the 
- - cottage,  leaving  his  own  house  for  the 


labourer’ 
labourer. 

4095.  (Mr.  Drijden).— Wliat  is  the  custom  as  to  the 
manner  of  engagement  of  the  labourers,  is  it  by 
the  week,  or  how  ? — He  is  paid  weekly  wages,  but  he 

,9  a general  idea  himself  that  he  can  come  and  go 
when  he  likes.  He  would  think  nothing  of  stopping 
at  home  m the  middle  of  a week’s  haymaking 

4096.  Suppose  you  hired  him  for  so  many  months  1 
liiat  is  the  case  of  where  you  have  your  own 

house ; you  have  -a  ploughman  or  herd  hired  for 
a month  or  six  months,  but  the  ordinary  man  that 
comes  to  you  is  bound  by  law  to  give  you  a week’s 
notice,  but  he  never  thinks  of  doing  it  This  thing 
of  men  not  attaching  themselves  to  one  farm  but  gotnv 
about  on  jobs  is  the  great  cause  of  want  of  em- 
ployment. These  men  go  to  where  they  get  the  highest 
wages  m the  summer  and  busy  times  of  the  year  and 
wonder  there  is  no  one  to  take  them  in  the  slack  time. 
They  would  not  stop  m the  summer  in  a place  where 
they  would  be  kept  m the  slack  time.  In  districts  T 
know  no.  man  need  be  idle  if  he  would  only  attach 


himself  to  a given  farm  all  the  year  round  „ 
only  men  who  are  idle  are  those  who  would 
constant  employment.  In  my  own  district  tho  •' P‘ 
never  a man  idle,  winter  or  summer.  re  1Ei 

4097.  What  would  be'  the  average  warn* 
man  like  that  would  get?— There  will  i£ 
grees,  according  to  quality,  like  the  bull— in, 
week  is  the  pay  of  a young  fellow  from  20  to  ps  ‘ v8 
is  fit  to  go  with  a horse,  and  a good  man  cm  h?* 
12s,  a man  who  is  capable  of  being  left  to 

at  any  job,  will  get  12s  a week,  that  is  immfe* 
where  I live,  but  often  three  miles  makes  a +«!**  y' 
do„s  difference.  I h™  . farm,  besid“?W  2"- 
1 can  get  a man  at  8s  a week ; every  three  or  iA&' 
miles  the  wages  vary,  according  to  the  sunulv  T „ 
pose.  (Appendix  No.  LXI.).  PPy  1 ^P- 

4098.  Has  the  amount  of  wages  lie  gets  any  effect- 

on  his  staying  on  the  farm  ?— Of  course  it  W u 
wages  were  better  he  might  remain;  the 
prices  will  not  permit  of  that,  that  is  the  prices  that 
farmers  get  for  their  crops  ; there  is  no  margin  At 
the  present  prices  you  can  graze  quite  as  cheaply 
you  can  till.  38 

4099  That  is  the  reason  so  much  is  in  pasture ?- 
Jes,  it  has  been  a constant  grievance  in  Ireland  for 
200  years.  There  was  a law  passed  in  Ireland  at 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  obliging  5 acres 
everj  OO  to  b.  kept  under  tie  plolgh® 

*53*+?  'JSL*8  b“rmnS  * grievance  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  18th  century  as  it  is  to-day,  and  will  L 
as  long  as  Ireland  is  the  fertile  country  it  is, 

4100.  Wherever  the  man  who  tills  the  land  gets  the 

Xr^r^K,theie  h?  Wil1  *0?-We  bave  iZZ 

where  the  labourer  who  owns  the  half  acre  has  laid 
it  down  in  grass,  and  won’t  till  it,  and  yet  they  com 
plain  of  bigger  men  not  breaking  up  their  farms  and 
the  very  men  who  could  till  a great  deal  more  are  the 
working  farmers  who  have  sons  who  could  work  but 
y±fe  aSrT+UC1  lnchned  down  land  as  any- 

T+  ™ and  tfklng  grazing  land  at  eleven  months 
Sl^  °+Ut  °f  PhilftnthroPy  a man 

* CL  “Ything  now  to  give  employment  in  districts 

SSttffSW  \S  mVall3r  men>  who  work 

with  their  own  hands,  do  till.  The  only  other  remedy 
remaining  are  subsidies,  and  subsidies'  is  a po!%  of 
Sonfgr  ^ d°8/*  his  °w"  tail-  Subsidies  must  come 
i w”'  tX?  tbey  in  turn  come  out  of 
the  IftS'  1D  Ire,land  llad  ^bsidies  at  the  end  of 
IndXvf entu,17’  and  ("ceased  tillage  enormously, 

fhJ  nP  thepopuktion  enormously,  with  the  re- 
„ when  tillage  no  longer  paid  we  had  a famine.. 
nrief1'  +w'  Brown)-~ Was  it  not  the  effect  of  war 
S i h *fn  up  the  tillage  ?-The  subsidies  had  a 
f °d  dea  U do  with  it.  There  was  so  much  granted 
Parnfm  J+r0Wn, tbrouSht  Dublin  by  the  Irish 
i arliament,  and  that  increased  the  amount  of  tillage 
tA  lucteafd  the  population  greatly,  and  when  we 
the™+  + Tf^°f  C0?rsf  Milage  no  longer  paid,  and 
haH  aild  tlle  Population  was  there  who 

w ^^V^  f0r,  the  °°rn  or  the  potato,  and 
nf  tAa  faTlnf'  Much  of  the  second  class  land 
arlJ  hi  migh1  A tilled  witli  advantage,  particul- 
wfth  / the,+slna11  farmers,  but  it  can  only  be  tilled 
, p(°  t equal  to  that  in  other  countries,  when 

i^h,c+  S P°Pu,atl011  learn  to  devote  to  it  the  same 
and  the  same  number  of  hours  per  week: 
as  do  the  peasants  of  those  countries.  It  is  not  so 
much  want  of  knowledge  as  the  will  to  apply  it  which 
some  of  our  peasants  require.  In  a word-self-reli- 
ance and  temperance  are  the  pass  words  to  Ireland’s 
future  prosperity. 

4102.  (Chairman).—  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
ifiOQlng  t0,ike  state  °f  thinks  since  the  legislation  of 
, would  you  say  there  has  been  an  improvement 
r not  .—Oli,  yes ; it  is  work  in  the  right  direction. 

. 19  n°t  easy  to  see  what  you  can  do,  but  it  is  work 
in  the  right  direction. 

• Jou  would  not  he  for  checking  that  or  throw- 
ln§  a"ytblnS  the  way  of  it  ?— Certainly  not. 

4104.  You  think  it  is  capable  of  improvement  in. 
man7  respects,  but  you  would  not  be  for  reversing 
what  has  been  done?— No,  sir;  I would  not. 


am*  \ r , Mr'  R'  A'  Atkins>  examined. 

4105.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  a Director  .v  , , 

le  firm  of  Morrogh.  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Douelas  flu*. development  of  technical  instruction  ?— Well,  Mr. 


— j kimiK  you  are  a Director  oh 
Cork^Yes  Mom>ghl  Brothers  and  Co.,  of  Douglas. 

4106.  Are  they  woollen  manufacturers  ? Yes 

M07.  JJso  a Director  of  the  Irish  La« 
Grafton-street  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4108.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  needs  of  fur- 


Co., 


.uovciopinem  or  tecnnicai  instruction  7— Well,  mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  Act  of  1890  has  been 
very  little  use  as  regards  urban  industries.  The 
Act,  of  course,  has  been  very  great  use  for  rural 
industries,  but  according  to  the  Act  they  are.  not 
allowed  to  teach  the  process  of  any  trade  or  employ- 
ment. Now,  technical  instruction,  so  far  as  I can 
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see  in  the  cities  is  very  little  advantage  to  the  youths 
of  Ireland  so  long  as  they  cannot  get  employment 
afterwards.  I may  give  you  one  instance,  which  is 
better  perhaps  than  anything  else.  There  was  a very 
smart  young  fellow  down  in  Cork  who  attended  the 
Technical  School  there,  and  he  was  so  proficient  in 
wood-carving  that  he  was  given  the  order  to  carve  the 
casket  by  the  Cork  Corporation  when  presenting  the 
Freedom  of  the  city  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  he  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Free  Library,  that  was 
really  a credit  to  anybody ; but  that  young  man  can 
get  no  employment  in  that  way,  and  he  is  a day 
labourer  on  the  quays  in  Cork.  Now  the  present 
system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  I might  say  is  almost 
all  grazing,  and  it  is  not  capable  of  employing  the 
population  of  the  country,  all  the  people,  anyway. 
The  consequence  is  that  you  have  a system  of  emigra- 
tion from  Ireland  that  you  have  not  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  increase  in  the  grass 
lands  from  1851  to  1904  is  something  about  two 
million  acres,  that  is,  tillage  land  turned  into  grass 
land.  Now  to  employ  the  population  that  cannot 
get  employment  on  agriculture ; in  my  opinion  we 
want  more  manufactures  in  Ireland ; there  is  an 
opening  for  manufactures  by  the  fact  that  we  import 
at  present  about  thirty-five  million  pounds  of  manu- 
factured goods  into  Ireland,  and  even  if  twenty 
millions  of  that  were  made  in  this  country  it  would 
make  a total  change  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
country. 

4109.  What  do  you  suggest  then  ? — My  suggestion 
is  that  there  should  be  a Board  of  Industries  ; at 
present  tinder  this  Act  there  is  a Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries  and  Technical  Education,  but 
as  an  Industrial  Board  they  did  nothing  practically 
as  far  as  Urban  Industries  are  concerned. 

4110.  When  you  say  they  have  done  nothing,  what 
do  you  mean? — Nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
furtherance  of  manufacturing  in  Ireland  under  the 
Department  in  urban  industries  apart  from  rural 
industries. 

4111.  Do  you  mean  in  the  way  of  actively  support- 
ing the  manufactures,  assisting  them  to  come  into 
existence  and  carry  on  for  a time  ; or  do  you  mean  in 
the  way  of  instruction.  I thought  the  first  part  of 
your  evidence  was  rather  directed  to  this,  that  the 
mere  teaching  how  to  do  a thing  is  of  very  little  use 
if  the  person  taught  has  no  opportunity  of  doing 
it? — That  is  one  point. 

4112.  What  he  wants  is  the  opportunity  of  putting 
iiis  knowledge  to  practical  use? — So  as  to  be  able  to 
get  employment  for  himself.  My  idea  was  that 
tiiere  should  be  a Board  of  Industries,  something  like 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  composed  of  success- 
ful manufacturers,  of  men  of  commercial  standing, 
who  would  be  able  to  give  reliable  information  to 
any  parties  desiring  to  start  a new  factory  in  the 
country.  These  men  would  understand  thoroughly 
everything  in  connection  with  machinery  power  and 
and  also  whether  there  was  a likelihood  of  this  pro- 
posed industry  turning  out  a success,  and  if  there 
was  a market  for  the  commodity  in  the  country, 
because  I hold  that  it  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  this 
country  should  be  the  first  object  of  any  new  fac- 
tories established.  To  do  that  there  is  one  difficulty, 
and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  capital,  because  no  new 
industry — I have  experience  myself  of  the  woollen 
industry — I don’t  know  of  any  new  industry  that  can 
afford  to  pay  a dividend  immediately  or  even  for  the 
first  four  or  five  years  after  its  establishment,  because 
in  Ireland  we  have  to  compete  with  the  wealthiest 
and  most  up-to-date  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a native  industry  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  the  well-established  and  fully 
grown  industries  of  other  countries.  My  idea  then 
was  that  this  Board,  composed,  as  I say,  of  successful 
manufacturers  and  men  of  commercial  training, 
should  have  a certain  amount  at  their  disposal  which 
they  could,  if  they  thought  the  proposed  industry  was 
a right  one  and  likely  to  succeed,  and  that  the  men 
who  were  about  to  undertake  it  were  the  right  people, 
that,  they  should  be  able  to  finance  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  at-  a low  rate  of  interest,  spreading  the  re- 
payment. of  the  principal  over  a number  of  years. 
Of  course  Banks  won’t  do  that.  Banks  won’t  advance 
money  for  a long  period,  they  require  their  money 
at  short  dates.  And  the  next  thing  for  carrying  on 
an  industry  successfully  is  that  you  should  have  the 
fight  people  to  teach  the  workers ; those  foremen 
should  be  treated  as  technical  instructors,  and  their 
salaries  or  wages  should  be  paid  for  twelve  months, 


while  they  are  teaching  the  people  who  would  be 
employed  in  this  new  industry. 

4113.  They  would  be  both  teachers  and  managers 
of  the  business? — Yes. 

4114.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  said  they  would  be  work- 
ing at  a loss  for  four  or  five  years? — They  would. 

4115.  Then  why  do  you  say  one  year? — I mean  for 
technical  instruction. 

4116.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  completed  in  a year? 
— It  would.  Take  our  own  factory.  We  brought  over 
from  Scotland  a manager  and  the  very  best  foreman 
we  could  possibly  get,  and  then  we  taught  about  285 
people  down  in  our  own  district 

4117.  Will  yon  tell  us  how  long  you  were  doing  that? 
—We  were  able  to  turn  out  the  first-class  finished  stuff 
in  twelve  months  ; we  commenced  with  twenty  looms, 
and  we  have  eighty-five  looms  now. 

4118.  (Chairman.) — This  was  an  ordinary  business 
industry? — An  ordinary  business  industry. 

4119.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Will  you  tell  us  at  about  what 
dates  you  increased  your  looms? — The  third  year  we 
doubled  our  looms  ; of  course,  then,  the  increase  after 
that  was  not  as  rapid. 

4120.  Now  you  have  four  times  your  original  number 
of  looms  ; how  long  was  it  until  you  reached  that 
point? — About  ten  years. 

4121.  And  if  it  is  not  an  objectionable  question, 
from  a trade  point  of  view,  at  about  what  stage  did 
they  begin  to  be  remunerative? — We  paid  no  dividend; 
for  the  first  five  years. 

4122.  (Chairman). — That  is  the  case  of  an  industry, 
started  and  carried  on  successfully,  though  of  course- 
at  a sacrifice  at  first,  without  State  aid  at  all? — 
Quite  so. 

4123.  (Mr.  Dryden.) — Was  there  an  increase  of  capi- 
tal when  you  increased  the  number  of  looms? — Oh, 
yes,  we  had  to  increase  the  capital. 

4124.  (Chairman.) — Where  should  the  capital  come- 
from  which  is  to  be  financed  ? — From  the  same  place 
as  they  go-t  the  -money  for  the  land,  a Government  loan. 
There  was  another  proposal  which  I think  might  perhaps 
be  an  alternative,  that  is  that  instead  of  providing  the 
capital  the  State  might  guarantee  a certain  percentage 
on  the  capital  for  a certain  number  of  years.  That  is 
supposing  there  was  a million  capital  wanted  for  new 
industries  in  Ireland,  that  could  not  possibly  be  spent 
in  one  year.  Perhaps  not  for  four  or  five  years,  but 
the  State  would  perhaps  guarantee  4 per  cent,  on  that 
for  10  or  15  years.  They  may  not  require  a guarantee 
for  more  than  five  years,  or  perhaps  two  years,  but 
you  won’t  get  the  capital  guaranteed  under  ten  or  fif- 
teen years. 

4125.  (Mr.  Micks.) — It  would  not  bo  guaranteeing 
the  capital,  but  the  interest  on  it? — Yes. 

4126.  (Chairman.) — WHat  would  be  the  security  of 
the  State  for  this  advance? — In  the  case  of  a direct 
advance  of  capital,  my  idea  was  that  one-third  of  the- 
capital  should  be  subscribed  by  the  parties  who  pro- 
nosed  to  start  these  industries  themselves,  and  the- 
State  would  give  two-thirds,  and  that  two-thirds  should 
represent  buildings  and  machinery,  and  the  State  then 
would  have  the  first  charge  oh  the  whole.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  an  industry  required  £30,000  to  start 
it.  those  parties  applying  for  a loan  should  have 
£10,000  of  their  own  first,  and  that  should  be  sunk  in 
buildings  and  machinery  before  the  State  would  advance 
any  money,  but  it  would  be  under  an  agreement  that, 
they  would  advance  it  as  soon  as  it  was  done,  and  as 
soon  as  £20,000  was  spent  on  buildings  and  machinery 
they  would  get  £10,000,  so  they  would  have  £10,000 
for  working  capital  and  £20,000  sunk  in  buildings  and 
machinery. 

4127.  Would  you  propose  that  the  State  should  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business? — No  ex- 
cept that  the  accounts  should  be  audited  by  a Govern- 
ment auditor. 

4128.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Would  they  have  any  power 
according  to  your  proposals  of  preventing  anything  in 
the  nature  of  gross  mismanagement  or  jobbing? — Of 
course  the  Articles  of  Association  would  be  drawn  up 
in  all  these  oases  ; it  would  -be  the  case  of  a limited 
liability  company  with  mortgage  debentures,  which  the 
Government  would  have,  over  the  whole  place,  and,  as 
debenture  holders,  they  would  have  special  rights,  and 
the  articles  would  give  them  a certain  control  in  case 
the  business  was  not  being  properly  managed. 

4129.  (Chairman.) — What  limits  would  you  put  to 
this  power  ; it  would  not  be  proper  that  everybody 
should  h ave  the  right  to  -call  upon  the  State  to  advance 
him  two-thirds  of  the  capital  to  support  a particular 


June  25,  1906. 

Mr.  r"7 A. 
Atkina,  J.i*. 
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June  25, 1906.  industry  ? — My  idea  was  that  there  should  be  a Board 
Mr.  R.  A kMustry,  which  should  have  the  duty  of  recom- 

Atkins,  j.v.  mending  wha,f  industries  should  have  capital  advanced 
to  them  ; it  should  be  a new  industry,  in  the  first 
place,  not  one  competing  with  industries  at  present 
worked  with  private  capital,  and  that  on  this  Board, 
which  would  be  partly  nominated  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  there  should  be  men 
of  probity,  who  would  have  no  interest  themselves  in 
those  industries,  but  would  recommend  the  State  to 
advance  two-thirds  of  the  capital,  they  having  tho- 
roughly investigated  the  whole  matter  before-hand, 
seeing  that  the  men  who  were  about  to  take  it  up  were 
the  right  men,  that  the  industry  had  an  element  of 
success  in  it,  and  that  there  was  a market  for  the 
commodity  in  the  country. 

4130.  Would  you  place  any  limit  on  the  maximum 
amount  the  State  might  advance  1 — You  might  put  a 
limit  of  £30,000  to  £50,000. 

4131.  I mean  the  total  limit  that  might  be  devoted 
to  the  purpose  in  the  course  of  one  year  ? — I don’t 
'think  you  could  possibly  start  industries  in  this 
•country  which  would  absorb  more  than  half  a 
million  of  money  in  the  year,  or  if  you  did, 
it  would  be  very  good  work,  because  industries 
are  things  of  very  6low  growth,  and  require  to 
be_  handled  cautiously  to  grow,  not  to  launch  into  big 
things  at  once ; but  you  must  increase  as  the  demand 
for  idle  commodity  increases. 

4132.  Have  you  any  particular  industries  in  mind 

that  might  be  advanced  in  this  way? — There  were  a 
great  many  industries  in  Ireland  at  one  time,  but 
unfortunately  by  adverse  legislation  they  were 
crushed  out.  The  woollen  industry,  which  flourished 
at  one  time  to  an  enormous  extent,  was  proscribed  ; 
the  exportation  of  Irish  woollens  was  prohibited  by 
the  10  & 11  William  IV.  under  a fine  of  £500,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  When  that  industry  was 
suppressed,  20,000  people  engaged  in  the  woollen 
industry  in  the  North  of  Ireland  had  to  emigrate, 
and  10,000  from  Bandon  alone.  The  Cork  and 
Waterford  glass  was  famous;  it  was  unrivalled  any- 
where, in  fact,  the  old  Cork  and  Waterford  glass  at 
the  present  day  is  as  valuable  as  old  silver.  The 
exportation  of  glass  was  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II., 
and  that  crushed  it.  The  very  factory  we  have  now  at 
present  at  Douglas  was  a sail-cloth  factory  turning 
out  172,000  yards  of  sail-cloth  in  a year ; that  was 
crushed  out  by  bounty-fed  English  sail-cloth,  which 
was  imported  duty  free.  There  were  thirteen  cotton 
mills  in  Ireland  at  one  time  using  half  a million 
pounds  of  cotton ; that  industry  is  gone,  crushed  out 
by  adverse  duties.  The  duty  on  mixed  linen  and 
■cotton  goods  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  on 
£100  value  was  £29  15s.  iOci.,  while  the  duty  on  the 
same  goods  coming  from  England  into  Ireland  was 
£9  18s.  5 d.  There  was  an  enormous  sugar  refinery 
business  in  Ireland  at  one  time ; in  Cork  we  had 
three ; there  is  not  one  now.  The  duty  put  on 

refined  sugar  going  from  Ireland  into  England  was 
£5  6s.  lOn.  a cwt.,  while  the  duty  on  refined  sugar 
from  England  into  Ireland  was  £1  13s.  lid.  In  the 
case  of  starch  made  in  Ireland,  on  a cwt.  the  duty 
into  England  was  £4  12s.  Id.,  and  on  starch  from 
England  to  Ireland  the  duty  was  6s.  5d.  Wrought 
silk,  silk  goods,  leather  gloves,  lace,  embroideries, 
copper,  brass,  and  iron-work  were  strictly  prohibited 
from  being  exported ; all  other  goods  going  from 
Ireland  to  England  were  charged  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  while  there  was  5 to  10  per  cent.  on. the  same 
class  of  goods  coming  from  England  to  Ireland. 
Now,  Anthony  Froude,  who  was  not  supposed  to  be 
very  friendly  to  Ireland,  speaking  of  Irish  manu- 
factures said : “ With  their  shipping  destroyed  by 
Navigation  laws,  their  woollen  manufactures  taken 
from  them,  their  trade  in  all  its  branches  crippled 
and  banned,  the  single  resource  left  was  agricul- 
ture.” Agriculture  went  on  very  well  in  this 
country  for  a number  of  years  ; meantime  all  the 
industries  were  either  crushed  out  by  deliberate 
legislation  or  by  excessive  competition,  and  while  the 
Irish  industries  were  crushed  by  such  legislation  the 
English  manufactures  at  the  same  time  were  helped 
in  every  possible  way  by  protective  duties  even 
against  the  goods  of  Ireland,  and  then  when  the 
Irish  _ industries  were  crushed  and  the  English  in- 
dustries well  established,  Free  Trade  came  in  which 
simply  gave  the  English  manufacturers  another  ad- 
vantage in  cheap  food  for  their  workers,  but  ruined 
the  principal  industry  we  had  in  Ireland,  wheat- 


growing. The  area  under  wheat  went  down  bv  pa 
per  cent.,  the  consequence  was  that  the  aeriri.liL  , 
labourers  who,  in  1851,  were  3,073,000 
1,195,000,  or  a falling  off  of  1,878,000.  d 10 

4133.  (Mr.  Dryden). — In  what  period?—!?^ 
1851  to  1904.  The  people  engaged  in  manufacturi^ 
industries  m 1851  were  989,000,  and  in  1904  5°*’ 
were  379,000,  or  a falling  off  of  610,000.  mev 


they 

4134.  (Mr.  Micks).—1 Those  are  taken  from  the 
census  returns  ?— They  are  ; and  in  textile  industrial 
alone,  in  1851  there  were  696,000  people  employed 
In  1904  there  were  only  118,000,  or  a falling  off 
578,000.  Of  course  you  know  the  population  of  ftp 
country  has  gone  down  by  3,750,000  by  emierit;  ! 
from  1851  to  1904.  Now.  the  effpot  ° , Jn 


population  of  fte 


from  1851  to  1904.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  adverse 
legislation  and  undue  competition  is  still  with  'us 
When  industries  are  once  crushed  out  and  the  peopia 
have  gone  away  who  were  accustomed  to  that  kind 
of  work,  if  the  restrictions  are  taken  off  afterwards 
in  years  to  come,  to  try  to  revive  those  industries  is 
a very  difficult  matter.  The  skilled  workers  are  gone 
heredity  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  manufac 
tures  just  as  in  individuals  or  in  cattle.  The  young- 
sters! in  England  have  the  business  bred  m 
them ; they  go  into  the  mill  with  an  amount 
of  hereditary  instinct  in  the  particular  branches; 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  have  .been  in  the  mills,  and  they 
require  very  little  training  to  make  them  pro- 
ficient  in  their  business,  and  it  will  take  many  years 
in  this  country,  even  if  we  have  factories  estab- 
lished, to  get  that  hereditary  instinct  in  the  people. 

4135.  (Chairman). — I don’t  suppose  there  are  any 
two  opinions  either  in  England  or  Ireland  as  to  fte 
character  of  the  legislation  by  which  the  industries 
of  Ireland  were  deliberately  crushed  out,  but  what  we 
have  to  look  to  is  the  prospect  of  establishing 
a better  state  of  things — is  it  feasible,  or  is  it 
not,  and  in  what  direction  would  you  look  if  your 
ideas  were  given  practical  effect  to,  In  what  direction 
would  you  look  for  a real  chance  of  substantial  im- 
provement ? — There  is  one  industry,  sugar  grown  from 
beet ; there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  can  grow 
beet  better  than  Ireland.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
down  in  Cork  by  gentlemen  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  this  question,  one  especially,  and  the  Department 
overlooked,  I believe,  this  gentleman’s  plot  of  beet, 
something  like  two  acres,  and  they  pulled  the  roots 
themselves  and  had  the  saccharine  matter  pulped,  and 
their  report  was  that  there  was  50  per  cent,  more 
weight  of  roots  and  10  per  cent,  more  saccharine 
matter  than  in  the  Belgian  or  French  crop.  There  is 
a consumption  of  135,000  tons  of  sugar  in  Ireland 
in  the  year,  and  the  pulp  is  splendid  cattle  feeding, 
so  that  you  would  be  helping  the  agricultural  industry 
and  the  other  industry  at  the  same  time,  and  you 
have  a market  for  the  commodity  here.  The  starting 
of  a moderate-sized  factory  would  cost  £60,000,  and 
the  prospect  of  a dividend,  of  course,  would  be  remote 
for  a couple  of  years,  and  people  won’t  put  their 
capital  into  a thing  if  they  don’t  think  they  will  get 
an  immediate  return ; you  cannot  get  shares  taken 
up  m factories  unless  there  is  an  immediate  prospect 
of  a dividend  ; you  can  start  very  little  industries  in 
this  country  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  without  a 
dividend  for  four  or  five  years. 

4136.  That  is  very  interesting  evidence  of  yours, 
but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  concerned  with  is  the  method  and  operations  of 
the  Department — do  you  suggest  that  in  any  particular 
way  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  might  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  you  have  pointed  out?— 
The  only  way  I can  see  is  by  adding  a Board 
a . Industries  in  addition  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, but  that  Board  would  have  to  have  more 
nower,  more  to  do  than  those  other  two  Boards  have. 
The  other  two  Boards,  as  far  as  I can  see,  are  simply 
advisory  Boards,  they  have  no  real  power  in  the 
matter ; they  simply  come  together  occasionally,  and 
everything  is  put  before  them  cut  and  dry,  and  they 
say  yes  or  no  to  it. 

4137.  Thev  have  power  in  the  control  of  expenses? 
If  I read  the  Act  correctly  they  have  power  to  advise 

the  Department  on  any  matter  submitted  to  them— if 
it  is  not  submitted  to  them  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

4138.  (Mr.  Brown). — No  expenditure  can  take  pi®13® 
without  their  consent. 
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4139.  (Chairman).—^ They  have  a power  of 'vetoing 

expenditure  which  is  much  more  extensive  than 
advising.  \ 

4140.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  makes  it  necessary  to 

submit  the  schemes  to  them? — I need  hardly  tell  you 
if  a number  of  gentlemen  from  different  .parts  of  the 
country  meet  at  a Board,  and  get  a thing  cut  and 
dry  before  them,  they  cannot  get  at  the  ins  and  outs 
in  a day.  My  idea  is  that  any  member  of  the  Board 
might  submit  a scheme,  and  it  should  be  printed  and 
sent  round  to  all  the  members  a fortnight  before  a 
decision  was  come  to  so  that  everybody  would  have  an 
.pportunity  of  thinking  it  out  and  discussing  it,  but 
to  get  it  cut  and  dry 

4141.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — At  any  rate  the  power  you 
propose  would  be  powers  different  from  those  in  the 
Act  laid  down  for  the  existing  Board  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
one  of  the  changes  I would  suggest. 

4142.  (Chairman). — The  change  you  suggest  is 
to  strengthen  the  existing  Board  and  to  enlarge  their 
powers  very  much — to  give  them  power  to  recommend 
the  advance  of  money  for  the  purposes  you  have  in- 
dicated?— Yes,  but  the  Board  of  Industries  should  be 
composed  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
work  and  not  drawn  haphazard  from  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

4143.  How  would  you  get  those  men?— My  idea  is 
that  the  Government  would  have  a certain  interest  in 
the  advancing  of  the  money  that  they  should  have 
the  nomination  of  one-thira,  and  two-thirds  anight 
be  selected  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
country,  who  are  composed  of  business  men,  and  not 
by  County  Councils  or  Corporations,  who  are  not  busi- 
ness men  as  a rule,  and,  especially  as  it  is  not  an 
agricultural  matter,  it  is  a business  matter. 

4144.  You  are  aware  of  the  strong  criticism  that 
has  been  presented  to  us  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Boards  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  because  of  there  being  a cer- 
tain nominated  element  upon  them.:  it  is  suggested 
they  ought  to  be  wholly  elected.  You  would  not  elect 
your  Board  by  popular  suffrage,  you  would  have  it 
appointed  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  ?— The  Board 
of  Industries  would  be  a purely  business  Board,  and 
therefore,  should  be  selected  by  business  men,  and 
there  would  be  no  use  in  having  the  Board  unless 
you  had  business  men  on  it,  men  commercially  trained 
and  manufacturers,  who  know  the  pit-falls  and  the 
difficulties  of  starting  manufactures. 

i T7,  D°  y0U  thir*  s,uch  men  would  be  likely  to  be 
‘ T°^  eertnmly  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

4146.  But  if  they  were  elected  by  a more  popular 
suffrage  ?— I don  t think  they  would,  unless  you  made 
the  qualification  for  a member  that  lie  should  be  a 
manufacturer,  I would  have  more  faith  in  the  Charo- 
oers  of  Commerce. 

h ue/°UJhave,ci  sPecial  qualification,  it  be- 
T®snd™c.ult,t,°.  adpPt  the  principle  of  election ?— Yes. 

4148.  (Mr.  Micks).  How  are  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce formed;  take  your  own  one  in  Cork?— Simply 
™"tS  °f  th,c  Clfcy  who  Ascribe  to  the  Chamber. 
P°.J0U  admit,  anybody  but  a trader?— We 
ad“lt  anybody,  but  no  one  generally  applies  for 
membership  except  people  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 


If  such  a scheme  were  adopted,  you  would,  no 
noubt  uave  applications  from  other  people  ?— Yes  but 
the  q,Ual^C,ntion  for  membership  of  that 
r°  d thafc  a man  should  be  a manufacturer  or  of  well- 
/h?  eummercial  training. 

mean?'  Ooilvie.)-^ hat  does  "well-known” 

caff™  . ■ * Hould  be  Yei7  easy  to  have  a rating  qualifi- 
BoaH  he  C- 86  L°f  menll)ers  of  the  Dublin  Harbour 
nZ  Lth  ? require  to  have  a valuatios  of  £60  on  busi- 
ness  premises,  and  some  members  of  the  Board  require 
°Tners,  °f  shipping,  and  others  are  representing 
oualiflpar  ’ they  all  must  have  a certain  rating 
unt  V ?tl0n  th,at  would>  of  course,  if  the  rating  was 
BoarcT  °n0Ugh>  ensure  a good  class  of  men  on  such  a 

schpma  order  to  carry  out  your 

flcatlrm’  .y°u  would  want  in  some  way  to  make  a quali- 
ChamUo m addlt10n  to  that  of  subscribing  members  of 
Commerce?— Yes,  a rating  qualification, 
boint  h i oroton.) — I thought  you  were  making  the 

reont^lf  at  Presen,t  there  was  no  qualification  at  all 
Ha  a if  member  of  a Chamber  of  Commerce. 

41ta  ri*  ,.a.  commercial  man?— He  need  not. 
elecU?,'.u(Mr-  Mlcks)-— Therefore  I ask  would  you 
ch  a person  unless  h«  had  a rating  qualification  ? 


—Suppose  there  was  a Limited  Liability  Company, 
with  three  or  four  directors  with  a valuation  of  £200 
any  of  those  men  would  be  sufficiently  qualified. 

4155.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I am  afraid  anything  of  that 
sort  would  require  very  great  limitations  and  restric- 

because  in  one  business  a rating  qualification  of 
£200  might  not  mean  very  much  of  a business,  whereas 
a very  large  business  might  be  conducted  in  an  office 
the  rating  of  which  was  perhaps  £100  ?— Not  a manu- 
facturing concern. 

4156.  No  ; but  you  included  commercial? — If  vou 
made  the  same  qualification  as  the  Dublin  Harbour 
Board,  £60  would  cover  that. 

,,  4157  In  the„  end  y°u  w°uld  have  to  fall  back  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  judgment  of  your  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  as  your  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
not  hedged  m by  any  specific  qualification  that  would 
hardly  be  a sufficiently  reliable  basis  for  the  election 
of  the  board  which  is  to  be  entrusted  with  so  great 
powers  of  expending  money  as  you  have  indicated?— 
T think  you  might  rely  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Ireland. 

4158.  But  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
come a body  that  is  going  to  have  power  to  manipu- 
late^ a ,ew  millions  of  other  people’s  money  they 
might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  test  of  their  constitu- 
tion?— That  was  my  reason  for  mentioning  that  the 
Government  should  nominate  one-third,  for  the 
Government  would  be  financially  interested,  but  not 
without  very  good  security. 

4159.  In  an  ordinary  business,  where  the  business 
had  gone  on  for  four  or  five  years  until  the  returns, 
which  had  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
first  year  or  two,  would  become  sufficient  to  recoup 
people,  in  any  of  those  supported  businesses  I sup- 
pose we  should  expect  to  find  after  the  first  few  years 
that  there  would  be  a return  coming  in  to  restore 
the  capital  that  had  been  expended— is  that  the 

-,  You  mean  in  the  case  of  a guarantee.  My 
idea  is  that  the  first  couple  of  years  the  whole  guaran- 
tee might  be  necessary,  the  next  year  not  more  than 
2 per  cqht.,  after  that  1 per  cent,  and  then  not  at 
all. 

4160.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  ever  know  a case  of 
guaranteed  interest  where  it  was  not  required  for  the 
whole  time  it  was  possible  to  have  it?— The  interest 
guaranteed  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a person  to 
have  their  money  in  it  unless  they  expected  to  get 
something  better  eventually.  In  the  case  of  guaran- 
teed railways  the  guarantees  have  worked  themselves 
out  m some  cases. 

4161.  I think  they  are  rare  ?— The  reason  they  are 
rare  is  just  this,  that  they  are  generally 
made  in  very  poor  districts.  They  are  made  for 
the  purpose  more  of  making  communication  than  of' 
giving  dividends.  They  very  seldom  get  a guarantee- 
for  a line  except  in  a poor  district,  the  Kerry  and 
Donegal  Railways. 

4162.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I wanted  to  get  at  whether 
your  conception  was  that  the  interest  which  lapsed, 
and  must  necessarily  lapse,  in  the  preliminary  years, 
of  any  new  work  which  is  being  started  in  this  way, 
would  be  made  good  to  the  fund  in  the  next  few  years 
or  was  it  to  be  a dead  loss?— That  is  a matter  en- 
tirely for  arrangement ; that  might  be  made  a con- 
dition. 

4163.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  it  was  beginning  to  pay 
after  the  fourth  year  they  would  have  to  meet  the- 
instalments  for  the  repayment  of  principal  and  in- 
erest  ? — That  would  be  so. 

T (Mr-  Ogilvie).— You  are  a Director  of  the- 

Irish  Lace  Depot  ? — Yes. 

4165.  In  that  business,  as  a manufacturing  con- 
cern, I suppose  there  is  always  a prospect  of  difficulty 
arising  from  competition  from  abroad  ? — There  is 
great  competition  from  abroad.  There  are  several 
countries  now  trying  to  copy  the  Irish  lace,  and 
especially  the  French.  That  is  a little  unique  in- 
dustry m its  own  way,  that  was  started  by  Lady 
Aberdeen  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  was  very  little  doing  in  the  lace  industry 
m Ireland.  Lady  Aberdeen  made  herself  responsible ; 
she  guaranteed  the  capital  of  £6,000.  At  that  time 
™n,?nnlount  °*  lace  “ought  in  Ireland  was  about 
£2,000  a year.  A few  years  after  Lady  Aberdeen 
guaranteed  that,  business  improved,  and  we  formed 
into  a little  Limited  Company  with  a capital  of 
£7,  seven  shares  of  £1  each,  and  personally  we  went 
security  to  the  Bank  for  the  £6,000  . which  Lady 
Aberdeen  guaranteed  originally,  and  we  . have  relieved 
Lady  Aberdeen  of  the  guarantee.  Since  then  that 
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Lace  Depot  has  paid  a quarter  of  a million  of  money 
in  wages  for  lace,  and  to  give  you  an  idea,  last  year, 
in  a district  in  Mayo,  with  an  area  of  72,000  acres, 
you  can  imagine  the  poorness  of  the  district  when 
the  valuation  is  only  £4.000. 

4166.  (Chairman). — What  part  of  Mayo  are  you 
speaking  of  ? — The  North-western,  near  Belmullet. 
We  established  eight  schools  in  that  district,  and  we 
paid  those  people  last  year  £5,500  in  wages.  That 
is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  a guaran- 
tee. 


4167.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That,  of  course,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a type  not  quite  what  you  have  been  con- 
templating in  the  other  case ; still  it  illustrates  the 
advantage  there  is  in  a preliminary  guarantee.  This 
business  has  now  been  running  on  for  a number  of 
years,  and  is  run  on  a sound  commercial  basis? — 
Yes. 


4168.  It  must  fend  for  itself  practically  now,  and 
doing  so  in  the  face  of  any  foreign  competition  that 
may  arise.  How  far  have  you  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  probable  wages  of  lace 
workers  in  France,  which  you  mentioned  as  the 
principal  competitor,  and  of  those  in  Ireland,  because 
after  all  that  probably  would  be  the  point  upon 
which  the  permanence  of  the  industry  would  depend? 
— The  permanence  of  the  industry  depends  more  on 
the  designs  and  the  class  of  work  ; the  aim  of  the 
Irish  Lace  Depot  is  to  have  the  best  possible  designs 
and  the  very  best  possible  work  from  Ireland,  and  so 
long  as  that  is  kept  up  we  defy  competition.  They 
have  not,  up  to  the  present,  produced  anything  like 
the  lace  produced  in  Ireland,  especially  the  crochet 
lace. 

4169.  So  long  as  they  don’t  copy  your  designs  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  an  equally  good  class  of  work,  any 
question  of  relative  wages  scarcely  comes  in? — No; 
•our  girls  earn  about  14s.  a week. 

4170.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  will  be  the  best  ? — No  ; 
some  earn  more.  But  this  association  is  worked 
something  on  the  same  lines  as  I propose  the  Board 
of  Industries. 

4171.  That  would  not  be  about  the  average?— It  is, 
sir ; the  Board  managing  the  lace  depot  are  a board 
of  gentlemen  working  without  directors’  fees  or  any 
other  expenses  for  the  last  13  or  14  years.  I come  up 
myself  once  a fortnight  from  Cork  to  give  a day  there ; 
their  profits  cannot  be  devoted  to  any  purpose  but  the 
furthering  of  Irish  Industries  ; we  pay  no  dividend. 

4172.  ( Chairman ) — Is  it  fair  to  ask  you,  supposing 
you  did  pay  dividends,  would  the  profits  justify  it? 
— We  oould  pay  500  or  600  per  cent. 

4173.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  your  £7? — Before  the 
Department  was  established  we  paid  all  teachers  in 
Ireland  that  were  teaching  laoe ; we  provided  all 
school  houses  ; we  gave  them  all  the  designs  ; we  gave 
them  the  very  bast  designs  from  the  Schools  of  Art, 
and  registered  those  designs,  and  we  got  skilled  work- 
ers sent  down  to  start  the  work  ; we  opened  markets  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  we  paid  in  bo- 
nuses to  the  workers  in  addition  to  their  wages  £3,000 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

4174.  I suppose  after  the  workers  become  expert 
,'in  the  work,  the  people  you  refer  to  as  teachers 
1 become  practically  organising  forewomen,  each 
.in  their  own  area? — What  we  did  was  we  sent 
a teacher  down  for  12  months,  and  the  class  was  form- 

• •ed  into  a co-operative  class,  so  that_  they  get  the 
•entire  amount  of  money  amongst  thefiiselves ; there 
-was  nothing  paid  for  supervision ; generally  the  class 
was  supervised  by  the  parish  priest  or  clergyman  of 


the  district,  or  some  lady,  and  they  set 

of  the  work  among  themselves.  6 Proc«eds 

4175.  Cm  you  give  im  any  id,,  „(  tb< 

earnings  per  week  of  lace  workers  in  Franr«!  t l 
no  idea.  ’—•knave 

4176.  Even  .opposing  the,  ,er,  „nt9  , 

smaller  wage  there,  you  rely  on  the  designs  anri  a 
of  work  here  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  tWM Jhcl.as8 
an  article  of  luxury,  people  will  pay coning 
dearer  for  a first  class  article  than  at  very  7 

price  have  something  a little  bit  worse  ?— We  • 

for  the  very  best  article  ; once  you  make  lace  , ln 
mon  article  of  wear  it  goes  down.  “ com' 

4177.  (Chairman).—  As  a matter  of  fact  th«  ,*,.1  . 
these  schools,  Bangor  and  Geesala,  and  other  ^ *4 
are  earning  a great  deal  more  than  the  men  are 
utmost  a man  would  get  is  2s.  a day  ?— Yes  li 1 
working  in  connection  with  the  Congested  ru!f  -a? 
Board  Schools ; we  take  all  their  work  1Stncts 

4178.  These  schools  I mentioned  are  not  cn»,„i , 

with  the  Congested  Districts  Bo.rd  i_Uo , flJSSj 
be  our  own  schools.  1 ,uln 

4179'  M'oJ*)-—  Have  you  a list  of  the  schools 

managed  by  the  Lace  Department,  by  the  ConS 
Districts  Board  who  supply  you,  and  by  theBoffif 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ?— I dWt  think 
we  do  very  much  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Schools  We  get  most  of  the  work  from  the  Congested 
District  Board  Schools  I will  get  that  inform, 
for  you  from  Mr  Martin.  n 

4180.  Will  you  give  us  the  amount  of  your  exuendi 
ture  in  sending  teachers  ?— That  has  practical]? 
stopped  since  the  Department  started;  they  have 
taken  over  the  Technical  Instruction  as  part  of  their 

4181.  That  is  the  reason  I wanted  to  get  the  return 
from  you  under  the  three  heads  ?— We  do  still  pav 
several  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  • not 
later  than  last  week  we  arranged  to  pay  a teacher  in 
the  country  where  the  Department  failed  to  pay. 

4182.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I suppose  it  would  be  hardly 
safe  to  judge  from  the  success  of  the  lace  work  venture 
tliat  a similar  success  would  follow  other  trades ?-I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  reasonable  aid  and 
instruction  were  given  to  the  people  they  are  quite  as 
apl«pi/»CrUp.,a,?y  ,indusfcry  as  the  lace  industry. 

4-u  i v j-  Ogilvie). — I did  not  mean  that ; I meant 
the  lace  industry  is,  so  to  speak  buttressed  by  the  fact 
that  it  provides  for  a luxury  in  which  you  are  per- 
fectly safe  to  get  the  fullest  value  for  design  and  class 
work  ; vvhereas  an  industry  that  caters  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a necessity  does  not  have  the  same  advantage 
/ Point  of  view  that  we  are  looking  at  now. 

4184.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  said  yourself  it  was 
"ni5u®  ? — ye?j  of  course  it  is  ; the  only  thing  is  this, 
that  the  few  industries  that  are  successfully  working  in 
Ireland  at  present  are  able  to  compete  once  they  are 
on  their  legs  with  any  industry  anywhere  else;  take 
the  woollen  industry,  which  is  just  commencing  to 
prosper,  we  have  practically  turned  the  English  trade 

Iceland,  but  it  took  15  years  to  do  it. 

4185.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Can  you  compare  the  wages 
paid  in  the  woollen  trade  in  say,  Saxony,  Scotland, 
Yorkshire,  and  Ireland  1— The  wages  are  about  the 
same  ; they  are  all  paid  on  a scale  ; it  is  piece  work, 
and  depends  on  the  proficiency  of  the  operator,  that 
is  where  an  industry  that  is  a long  time  established 
ru  j ® advantage  over  one  that  is  not  long  estab- 
lished, because  people  get  more  proficient  in  their 
work.  Of  course  we  have  to  pay  the  foreman  a little 
extra  for  coming  from  Scotland. 

4186.  You  dispense  with  him  after  a while?— No, 
not  unless  he  leaves  himself. 


Mr.  J. 
O’Connor. 


4187 . (Chairman).  — I think  you  come  from  Mvlers- 

town,  Naas  ? — Yes.  « 

4188.  You  represent  the  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock 
Owners  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

4189.  Is  that  a local  association,  or  does  it  extend 
.all  over  Ireland  ?— It  is  confined  more  or  less  to  Irish 
people  engaged  in  the  cattle  trade ; it  is  called  the 
Irish  Cattle  Traders’  and  Stock  Owners’  Association- 
.it  as  non-political,  and  it  includes  everyone  interested 
in  the  live  stock  industry  of  Ireland.  It  is  now 
amalgamated  with  the  Horsebreeders’  Association ; 
they  have  one  secretary,  and  they  are  in  cooperation 
with  another  ; their  objects  are  more  or  less  the  same 

- 4190.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  Association?— Oh  no.  ’ 


Mr.  Joseph  O’ Connor  examined. 


4191.  Mr.  Brown  says  you  have  been  Vice-President 
of  this  Association? — Well,  I was,  in  the  early  days 
of  it. 

4192.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  schemes 
of  the  Department  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding 
of  live  stock  in  Ireland  ?— Would  it  be  in  order  to 
hand  in  a paper  which  I wrote  on  the  matter  (pro- 
duced). 

4193.  Tell  us  what  you  think  is  important?— Of  course 
what  governs  my  suggestions  is  that  this  country  is 
now  more  or  less  competing  with  a very  great  oppos1" 
t-ion  from  foreign  importation  as  regards  the  finish™ 
article,  and  it  was  with  a view  to  offer  some  practical 
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suggestions  to  improve-  the  condition  of  the  country  by 
breeding  more  stores  and  of  a better  class. 

4194.  And  these  are  the  conclusions  you  came  to 
on  that  question? — Yes,  sir. 

4195.  You  say : “ Having  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
suggestions  would  succeed  in  procuring  an  all-round 
improvement  if  carried  into  operation  in  a determined 
way.  All  bulls  throughout  Ireland  should  be  registered 
and  licensed,  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  keep  a 
bull  unless  it  passed  a special  inspection  by  a com- 
mittee of  a District  Council  or  some  other  competent 
•authority,  and  was  declared  eligible  so  for  as  soundness 
in  health  and  appearance,  and  up  to  a good  standard 
of  quality  and  usefulness,  though  not  necessarily  a 
pure-bred.  No  half-bred  Polled  Angus  or  half-bred 
Hereford  should  be  eligible,  but  Shorthorn  Graded 
Crosses  should  be  allowed  under  the  above  conditions?'' 
— That  is  the  substance  of  the  suggestions  I made. 

4196.  That  is,  all  bulls  throughout  Ireland  should 
be  registered  and  licensed? — The  bulls  that  are  called 
premium  bulls  are  already  registered.  I am  speaking 
of  the  balance.  I went  into  the  question  the  year  this 
was  written,  and  there  were  only  732  premium  bulls  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  17,500,  which  are  more  or  less 
required.  There  is  about  a million  young  cattle  bred 
in  Ireland  every  year,  and,  allowing  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  cows  to  each  bull,  that  would  be  about  what  it 
would  work  out  at ; and  even  allowing  for  those  far- 
mers who  keep  practically  good  bulls,  this  means  the 
country  is  drifting  into  a degenerate  bad  class  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  impression  that  the  Department,  with 
their  700  or  800  pedigree  bulls  can  make,  will  not 
have  any  effect.  The  real  root  of  the  evil  is  these  ill- 
bred  animals  allowed  through  the  country.  And  I 
also  point  out  that  in  the  creamery  districts,  and  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  farmers  who  supply  milk,  those 
people  take  no  practical  interest  in  the  ciass  of  calves 
they  breed,  and  don’t  care  what  class  of  bull  their  cows 
are  served  by,  and  those  come  in  as  a regular  injury 
and  direct  loss  to  the  country.  A country  cannot 
prosper  while  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  exist. 

4197.  You  think  more  stringent  measures  than  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  premium  bulls  is  required 
if  you  are  to  get  a real  general  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  cattle? — I would  like  to  see  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  carried  out  on  the  general  lines,  as  they 
have  been  up  to  the  present,  but  that  they  should  be  a 
bit  more  generous  in  the  amount  given  as  premiums.  A 
good  many  of  the  premiums  are  not  taken  up  in  parts 
of  the  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
sufficient  in  the  money  grants. 

4198.  You  mean  the  premiums  ought  to  be  larger  in 
amount? — More  in  amount.  In  our  county — Kildare — 
there  are  twenty-one  premium  bulls  allotted,  and  they 
have  not  all  as  yet,  in  any  year,  I think,  been 
applied  for ; there  must  be  a reason  behind  this  that 
they  are  not  applied  for.  I consider  there  ought  to 
be  an  inducement  offered  by  the  Department  that  any 
farmer  taking  up  a premium  bull  as  a permanent 
bull  that  he  should  have  a possible  prospect  of  profit 
in  the  matter ; he  should  no*  be  asked  to  do  it  for 
the  good  of  his  neighbour,  and  at  the  price  they  have 
been  costing,  I say  distinctly  that  it  is  a loss  to  any- 
one who  has  done  so,  more  or  less  a loss,  especially 
until  the  Department  were  good  enough  to-  have  it 
extended  to  two-year-olds  and  three-year-olds.  Here 
is  a case  in  point : a man  gave  £45  for  a bull  at  the 
show,  and  he  was  disqualified  the  second  year,  he  did 
not  get  the  premium  the  second  year  ; that  man  had 
to  stall-feed  this  bull  and  sell  him  at  the  market  price, 
and  that  will  work  out  at  about  half  what  he  cost.  I 
gave  £23  for  this  bull  when  fattened  that  cost  £45. 
That  man,  who  followed  out  the  directions  of  the  De- 
partment, lost,  and  he  never  will  have  one  again.  It 
is  not  worth  his  while  to  buy  or  breed  up  a bull  if  he 
does  not  get  a larger  premium ; I say  it  ought  to  be 
made  more  inviting,  and  the  premium  ought  to  be 
made  at  least  £20  for  the  first  year  and  £15  for  the 
second  and  £15  for  the  third  year. 

4199.  You  say  there  is  not  enough  use  made  of  the 
premium  bulls  as  they  are  now,  but  do  you  say 
further  that  there  ought  to  be  a greater  number  of 
them? — In  addition  to  that  what  I mean  to  say  is, 
that  there  ought  to  be  other  measures  taken  to  license 
the  remaining  class  of  bulls  that  are  not  necessarily 
pure-bred,  and  stamp  out  the  bad  ones,  and  any 
■person  in  Ireland  who  kept  a bull  should  have  him 
licensed,  .as  distinguished  from  being  registered,  and 
have  another  class  of  bulls  distinct  from  the  regis- 
tered premium  bulls. 


4200.  Then  you  would  have  a licensing  authority  J ane  25, 1006 
that  should  have  power  to  refuse  a.  licence  to  a bull,  M T 

and  it  should  be  an  offence  to  use  that  bull? — Yes,  oTYmnor 
otherwise  you  will  never  get  on.  At  least,  the  milk 
of  ten  thousand  cows  goes  to  supply  Dublin  ; not  one 
of  those  dairy  people  has  the  slightest  intrest  in  his 
calves ; I know  a man  who  has  eighty  of  the  best 
dairy  cows  you  could  see,  and  he  sold  the  bull  that 
served  them  all  for  £7  after  he  had  dene  service. 

They  ask  some  of  the  dealers  going  down  to  Limerick : 

“Send  me  down  a bull.”  “What  class  do  you  want?” 

“ I want  a £10  one."  He  wants  the  milk,  and  has  no 
interest  in  the  calves  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say,  after 
all  the  flattering  things  that  have  been  said  about 
creameries,  I think  they  were  more  of  a curse  than 
a blessing  to  the  country. 

4201.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  does  a man  do  with 
such  calves? — Simply  sells  them.  At  our  last  fair  in 
Naas  the  first  animals  shown  were  300  of  those  ill- 
bred  calves  that  came  from  the  dairy  districts. 

4202.  (Chairman).— Prof.  Campbell  told  us  that  there 
were  far  too  many  calves  ? — It  would  be  better 
if  they  were  set  fire  to  as  regards  the  good  of  the 
country.  To  get  at  them  in  the  proper  way  is  to  pre- 
vent the  evil,  not  to  have  them  badly  bred  ; it  is 
really  a curse.  Anyone  attending  the  fairs  will 
plainly  see  this.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  years,  if  my  suggestion  was  carried 
out,  it  would  mean  a profit  of  £5  a head  or  five  mil- 
lions to  Ireland,  if  these  bad  bulls  were  stamped  out. 

4203.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I wonder  that  anybody  would 
buy  these  calves  ? — It  is  miserable  to  see  them. 

4204.  What  class  of  people  buy  them  ? — The  farmers 
who  have  nothing  else  to  get. 

4205.  (Chairman). — I think  everybody  would  agree 
that  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  to  substitute, 
for  these  miserable  bulls,  bulls  of  a better  class ; 
hqye  you  considered  how  that  could  be  worked  out  in 
practice.  Here  you  have  an  enormous  number  of 
bulls  of  an  inferior  class,  yet  there  are  an  enormous 
number  of  cows,  and  you  must  provide  bulls 
somehow ; have  you  considered  how  it  could  be 
carried  out.  How  you  could  enforce  this  licensing 
system? — We  have  fallen  in  with  a proposal  that  came 
from  the  County  Kilkenny  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
of  a dairying  class  of  cows.  What  I was  working  out 
in  my  own  mind  was  that  the  Department  would  have 
a farm  oa-  some  piece  of  land  on  the  principle  of  a 
farm,  which  would  support  a breeding  herd  of  cattle, 
or  allow  people  to  have  their  cows  up  to  a certain 
standard  sent  to  these  premium  bulls  of  a good  class 
at  this  farm,  and  that  some  independent  Inspector 
belonging  to  the  Department,  with  a Committee,  say, 
of  the  District  Council,  who  would  be  above  being  in- 
fluenced by  local  people,  should  co-operate  in  some  ap- 
proved scheme  'and  have  these  bad  'bulls  stamped  out, 
and  not  allow  anyone  to  keep  them,  and  people  would 
soon  understand  that  if  they  had  not  a better  class 
than  they  were  having,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  one  at  all.  The  necessity  would  make  them  have 
more  taste. 

4206.  (Mr.  Micks). — Who  would  you  make  respon- 
sible for  stopping  the  breeding  with  inferior  bulls. 

What  branch  of  the  Government  would  you  put 
it  on  ? — I would  let  the  Department  take  that  matter 
into  consideration  and  use  whatever  power  they  had. 
and  obtain  additional  power  if  necessary. 

4207.  (Chairman). — It  would  be  a very  big  problem? 

— Yes ; but  that  is  what  it  comes  to,  for  it  is  really 
alarming.  I have  a practical  knowledge  from  going 
tc  fairs,  and  it  is  becoming  deplorable.  You  have  no 
idea  what  it  is  coming  to. 

4208.  Do  you  see  that  now  in  the  local  fairs ; 
do  you  think  cattle  are  improving  or  dete- 
riorating?— Anywhere  that  the  premium  bulls  are  in 
practical  use  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  improvement,  but  you  don’t  see  it,  it  is  so 
small ; the  numbers  are  so  small  compared  to  the 
numbers  of  the  others,  it  is  only  like  a speck  in  the 
ocean ; the  others  crowd  them  out.  What  makes  it 
the  more  difficult  for  people  to  improve  in  this 
country  is  that  all  these  well-bred  young  ones  that 
come  from  those  good  districts  that  have  kept  up 
their  reputation  for  good  cattle  are  taken  to  England 
and  Scotland  as  stores,  and  this  country  has  to  fall 
back  upon  the  second-hand  ones.  In  Tipperary, 
around  Teniplemore  and  Thurles  and  Limerick 
Junction,  they  have  kept  up  the  breed  of  these  young 
cattle  perhaps  better  .than  anywhere  else;  portion 
round  Roscrea  and  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  parts  of 
Carlow,  Longford,  and  Roscommon.  What  the 
farmers  do  there  as  a practice,  they  take  a young 
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.June  25,  ifrfe.  'bill!-  calf  from  their  best  cow  and  rear  that  calf  to 
— ;•  serve  their  cows  the  following  year,  and  then  get  it 

41?'-  ‘ i sold  as  a store  bull,  and  make  a yearling  serve  their 
-uuuor.  purposes  every  year ; they  have  kept  up  the  grade 
of  cattle  by  that  method.  I would  also  wish  to 
impress  on  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  a good 
many  of  the  expert  authorities  of  the  Department 
think  that  iny  introducing  this  question  of  having 
graded  shorthorns  would  be  a means  of  bringing  in 
impure  breeding.  I respectfully  say  that  is  not  so; 
in  my  personal  opinion  it  only  applies  to  the  tlcro 
ford  and  Aberdeen  Angus  as  a cross ; you  can  im- 
prove with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from  the 
shorthorn.  A graded  cross  shorthorn  animal  will 
breed  as  good  in  two  or  three  crosses  as  if  from  the 
pure-bred. 

4209.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Some  of  these  are  v"iy  well 

bred,  but  they  are  not  registered  ? — In  Tipperary  and 
Limerick  a great  many  farmers  prefer  their  own 
shorthorn  bull  to  the  premium  bull ; they  get  stronger 
calves,  more  flesh  on  them  and  more  developed  ; that 
only  applies  to  the  shorthorn  breeds.  There  is  only 
one  cross  of  the  Polled  Angus  or  Hereford  that  is  a 
success.  You  cannot  pursue  that  any  further, 

because  after  two  or  three  crosses  they  are 
freaks;  they  are  not  animals  at  all.  It  is  quite 
different  with  the  shorthorn  ; consequently  I recom- 
mend for  all  round  purposes  the  shorthorn  as  the 
best  class  of  cattle  to  nave  for  Ireland.  Anyone  that 
likes  to  have  others  for  one  cross  they  are  all  right ; 
they  are  grand  fattening  cattle,  but  only  suitable  for 
fattening  purposes  ; they  are  failures  as  milkers. 

4210.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  will  get  some  very  good 
milkers  among  the  Angus? — Very  few;  you  might 
•get  an  odd  10  per  cent.  ; they  axe  nearly  all  failures 
as  a cross. 

4211.  (Chairman). — It  really  becomes  a question 
what  are  the  best  means  for  increasing  the  number  ■ 
of  well-bred  bulls  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
inferior  ones.  Is  there  .anything  you  would  suggest 
that  the  Department  could  do  at  once  that  would 
tend  to  that  result? — I would  not  be  very  anxious  or 
keen  to  suggest  to  the  Department  any  particular 
method  at  once,  but  that  they  should  take  it  into 
their  serious  consideration. 

4212.  You  would  not  make  it  an  offence  at  once  to 
•use  one  of  these  bulls  1 — No ; I would  recommend  the 
Department  to  take  it  into  their  consideration  and 
form  some  scheme  on  compulsory  lines,  that  is  what 
it  must  come  to  if  the  improvement  is  to  'be  made 
permanent.  You  must  compel  people:  to  do  what 
would  be  good  for  themselves. 

4213.  One  suggestion  you  made  was  for  increasing 
the  -premium  ? — Yes,  sir. 

4214.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect  to 
what  Mr.  Kennedy  said  of  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
somewhat  inferior  class  of  bull  ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — That  is,  your  second  cross? 

(Mr.  Dryden). — No;  he  proposed  always  a regis- 
tered bull.  This  gentleman  says  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  him  registered  or  pure-bred,  but  on  some 
farms  they  have  bred  their  cattle  so  long  that 
for  their  purposes  they  are  more  suitable  than  any- 
t lung,  you  can  import,  and  the  man  there  prefers  to 
use  his  own  although  he  is  not  registered.  I have 
no  doubt  that  is  correct  ? — Of  course  you  have  to  go 
back  to  the  pure-bred  if  you  run  too  far  away ; that 
is,  to  go  back  occasionally,  but  that  only  applies  to 
the  shorthorns  ; there  is  only  one  cross  of  the  other 
breeds  that  are  any  use ; they  are  practically  no 
use  for  any  farming  purposes,  milking,  or  general 
purposes,  except  for  fattening  purposes. 

4215.  I am  afraid  you  would  have  a revolution  if 
you  passed  a law  to  compel  thee  men  who  have  no 
interest  in  their  calves,  and  only  want  the  milk  to 
use  a certain  kind  of  bull  ? — That  is  where  the  serious 
part  comes  in ; that  is  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
harm,  who  sends  his  milk  to  the  creameries  and  waits 
for  the  money  to  come  back  at  the  end  of  the  week 
takes  no  interest  in  the  calves,  and  they  come  down 
to  our  fairs  and  spread  all  over  the  country 

4216.  (Chairman). — It  might  be  met  by  people 
breeding  their  own  bulls  in  the  way  you  have  de- 
scribed ?— Decidedly ; if  the  people  were  to  know  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  a bull  except  he 
were  up  to  a certain  standard  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  they  would  not  run  the  chance  of  being 
prevented  having  one  by  having  an  inferior  one. 

4217.  (Mr.  Dryden).— ja,  this  men  has  „o 
interest  in  his  cal™.!-He  .ant.  the  cows  freshened, 
ns-it  is  railed  : ever,  cow  tc  milk  prOStallj  must  havi 


a calf  once  a year  ; anything  he  gets  out  of  tlie-^l 
is  so  much  extra.  ai7es 

4218.  He  is  not  working  for  the  calves,  he 

ing  for  the  milk?— Quite  so.  ’ ls  *6tk' 

4219.  Unless  you  compel  such  a man  by  Jaw.  u 

will  always  use  the  cheaper  bull  ?— Decidedly  r 
was  sneakinf*  to  a mail  who  has  1 


.s  speaking  to  a man  who  has  thirty  heifers 
he  intends  to  sell  them  as  springers,  and  he  told  M 
he  served  his  heifers  with  a £9  bull  because  he  du 
not  care  about  the  calves.  These  calves  are  bought  b 


farmers  at  from  £2  to-  £2  10.S.  each,  ancl  the  farmw- 
is  handicapped  at  the  very  start ; he  has  nothine  u 
fall  back  upon,  and  he  has  no  alternative  but toW 
what  he  finds  for  sale.  , " 

4220.  What  would  they  be  worth  if  he  had  calves, 
by  a better  bull ; would  they  be  worth  any  more?~ 
I don’t  think  so. 

4221.  It  is  just  like  blindfolding  a man?— Quite  y. 

4222.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  say  they  are  wretched- 
looking  calves  when  you  meet  them  in  the  fairs- 
surely  they  will  give  more  for  a good-looking  calf 
than  for  a bad-looking  one?— When  a cow  calves 
served  by  one  of  these  bulls,  it  very  often  will  have- 
a better-looking  calf  as  a youngster,  but  they  are 
wretched  as  they  go  on  'being  reared. 

4223.  I thought  you  said  when  you  saw  them  in 
the  fairs  they  were  wretched-looking  ? — You  cannot 
distinguish  them  as  suck  calves. 

4224.  W'hat  age  are  the  calves  when  they  are  sold 
in  the  fairs  ? — A week  or  -a  few  days  old,  and  up  to 
three  months  ; it  is  essential  for  the  calf’s  life  to  get; 
at  least  two  or  three  feedings  from  the  mother’s  first 
milk. 

4225.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — As  to  the  panel  for  licensing, 
your  idea  was  that  there  should  be  a local  committee 
with  perhaps  an  inspector  of  the  Department  for 
each  district? — Quite  so,  or  Electoral  Division. 

4226.  How  many  Electoral  Divisions  are  there  in 
Ireland  ? — Twenty-one  in  Kildare.  My  reason  for 
suggesting  a Committee  of  the  District  Council  was 
that  the  people  of  the  district  would  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  district.  In  parts  of  Ireland  you  would 
not  want  to  have  a pure-bred  shorthorn,  there  they 
would  not  have  them. 

4227.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  expect  a local 
committee  to  condemn  people's  bulls  ?— Unless  they 
had  an  independent  Inspector  from  the  Department. 
I would  not  depend  on  them. 

4228.  If  they  could  over-rule  him,  he  could  only 
advise  them  ? — Let  the  local  committee  advise  as  to 
the  class  for  the  locality,  and  let  the  Inspector  have 
the  power  as  to  the  standard.  The  reason  for  suggest- 
ing a District  Council  Committee  was  so  that,  it 
would  not  give  offence  to  any  particular  countyj  let 
them  select  the  animals,  but  let  the  Inspector  have  a 
decision  as  to  the  quality. 

4229.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  total  amount 
which  may  be  earned  in  premiums  has  gone  up  from 
£24  in  1901  to  £60  now  ; it  is  possible  to  get  £15  for 
four  years? — That  is  an  explanation;  I am  afraid 
that  does  not  always  apply. 

4230.  As  long  as  the  bull  will  pass  if  he  is  taken 
care  of  it  is  possible  to  get  four  premiums  ? — There 
have  been  complaints  made  of  the  Department  refns- 
ing  to  give  a certificate  to  these  animals  in  the  second 
year,  when  they  are  what  is  called  allowed  to  drift 
into  store  condition  they  lose  their  appearance  in  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  Inspectors,  and  are  disqualfied. 

4231.  I don’t  know  that  that  has  happened  with  us, 
and  in  the  same  period  the  price  of  bulls  has  gone 
down  to  some  extent? — Yes,  I may  point,  out  to 
yon  that  the  reason  of  that  is  because  the 
premiums  being  extended  to  2,  3 and  even  4 
year  olds  the  supply  lasts  on  to  a longer 
time.  When  I spoke  strongly  of  the  matter  it  was 
more  or  less  applied  to  when  bulls  were  making 
a larger  price ; it  was  ridiculous  to  ask  a farmer,  to 
go  in  and  give  £40  or  £50  for  a premium  bull  and 
take  all  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  following  out 
the  rules,  and  perhaps  he  refused  a premium  the 
second  yeaT. 

4232.  As  it  is  now  with  a possible  £60  and  with 
the  price  of  bulls  going  down  you  would  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  increase  that,  for  the  more  you  in; 
crease  the  premiums  the  fewer  bulls  you  would,  have 
for  the  same  money. 

(Mr.  Dryderd). — The  premium  is  quite  high  enough. 
(Mr.  Brown) — I want  to  know  if  Mr.  O’Connor  is 
now  of  the  same  opinion,  his  attention  being  directed 
to  the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  up  to  £60?— My 
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opinion  is  greatly  modified  now.  I was  speaking 
about  the  year  old,  the  element  of  disappointment 
occurred  in  the  first  year.,  I would  rather  suggest 
that  a man  should  get  £20  for  the  first  year  and 
reduce  it  to  £12  10s.  each  year  after. 

4233.  ( Chairman ) — That  is  a matter  for  discus- 
sion?— You  follow  what  I mean  by  it  I would  make 
the  first  year  inviting. 

4234.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  question  which  can  be 
very  advantageously  discussed  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  interested  persons  in  County  Councils  ? 

(Mr.  Brown). — Mr.  O’Connor’s  ideas  have  been  to  a 
.certain  extent  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
.and  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  passed  on  the  last 
occasions  as  to  the  elimination  of  the  bad  bulls. 

4235.  (Chairman). — It  is  an  instance  of  a question 
which  may  be  discussed  with  the  veiy  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  the  best  way  of 
doing  it  is? — Another  matter  that  I would  urge  on 
the  Department  is  to  be  more  energetic  with  regard  to 
stamping  out  the  warble  fly,  that  is  a great  pest  and 
injury  to  the  country.  There  is  a loss  of  over 
£500,000  a year  in  hides  alone,  and  most  determined 
•energetic  measures  ought  to  be  taken.  I don’t  think 
it  requires  such  a length  of  time  to  hammer  into  their 
heads  the  great  gain  to  the  country  in  the  cattle  ques- 
tion it  would  be  to  have  this  done  and  done  effectively 
and  taken  on  at  once ; it  is  not  a thing  that  requires 
such  a lot  of  experimenting ; they  ought  to  be  more 
determined  to  get  on  with  it  and  take  some  steps. 
I have  always  found  the  greatest  courtesy  to  any  sug- 
gestion that  came  from  our  committee  to  the  Depart- 
ment, but  still  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  progress 
sthat  has  been  made  in  this  particular  case. 

4236.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  not  think  it  would 
he  desirable  to  put  any  scheme  into  operation  unless 
the  results  of  it  were  practically  assured  beforehand  ? 
Certainly  not ; but  I think  it  is  not  a very  difficult 
thing  at  all  to  solve.  If  the  cattle  were  treated  be- 
tween the  25th  of  April  and  25th  of  May,  when  all 
the  warbles  are  visible  on  their  hacks,  with  some  par- 
ticular dip,  by  some  of  the  scientific  people  connected 
with  the  Department,  that  would  not  injure  the  beast, 
and  kill  these  flies,  while  they  are  there,  and  if  in 
August  a second  application  was  made  to  kill  these 
eggs  that  are  considered  to  be  the  germs  of  these 
warble  flies.  But  there  is  a great  difference  of 
■opinion  about  these  eggs,  and  some  people  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  cattle  swallow  them,  and  they  oome 
-out  through  their  system. 

4237.  I suppose  you  have  seen  the  Department’s 
leaflet  about  smearing  the  cattle’s  backs  for  the  fly — 
The  Department  are  very  well-intentioned  and  does 
everything  in  a small  way,  but  unless  they  make  it 
compulsory  and  apply  all  over,  what  good  will  it  do, 
if  you  banish  the  fly  and  your  neighbour  does  not  do 
so.  I want  it  stamped  out,  and  in  the  course  of  five 
years  you  would  not  have  a fly  in  Ireland.  Make  it 
compulsory  as  in  the  case  of  the  sheep  scab. 

4238.  Would  it  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  know 
that  the  treatment  would  be  successful  ? — There  are  so 
many  things  that  have  been  tried,  McDougall's  Dip 
is  considered  successful. 

4239.  (Mr.  Ogilyie). — The  Department  has  not 
power  to  make  this  compulsory.  I think  they  ought 
to  have  the  power. 

4240.  You  think  they  ought  to  have  extended 
powers  in  such  matters? — Certainly. 

4241.  So  that  instead  of  advising  people  to  do  a 
■certain  thing  they  could  compel  them  ? — It  is  admitted 
there  is  a loss  of  £500,000  in  this  alone.  If  the  De- 
partment had  extended  powers  and  put  them  into 
operation,  and  it  was  proved  that  after  five  years  all 


this  warble  fly  pest  vyas  banished  the  Department  June  25. 1‘JOff. 
would  be  able  to  show  that  they  gained  £500,000  a — 
year,  and  people  would  be  saying  then  that  though  Mr.  J. 
they  were  a well-paid  body  of  officials,  they  had  sue-  u ’Connor, 
ceeded  in  stamping  out  this  pest. 

4242.  (Mr.  Dryden) — Supposing  you  had  no  warble 
fly,  could  you  afford  to  give  that  much  more  for  cattle? 

— Decidedly,  the  butchers  would  give  that  much  more  ; 
they  look  to  the  condition  of  the  hide.  We  supply  the 
contracts  for  the  Curragh  occasionally,  and  often 
have  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  hides  per  week,  and 
we  find  it  results  in  that  much  of  a loss — on  an  aver- 
age 10s.  to  15s.  per  hide.  If  you  see  a -beast  after 
being  skinned  it  will  be  all  marks  of  jelly  and  offensive 
stuff  where  these  warbles  are  in  the  backs  of  the 
beast ; the  very  choicest  portion  of  the  meat  is  af- 
fected. I would  respectfully  ask  the  Department,  whose 
objects  are  to  improve  the  industries  of  Ireland  as  re- 
gards agriculture,  that  they  would  urge  upon  the 
Government  to  give  the  preference  of  their  custom  to 
the  home-grown  article  ; they  ought  not  to  allow  the 
Government  to  buy  foreign  meat  for  the  troops  ; it  is 
a very  inconsistent  thing  for  the  Government  to  equip 
a Department  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  a country, 
and  then  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who  pay  rates 
from  the  staple  industry  of  the  country,  to  buy  foreign 
meat  for  the  troops:  I am  speaking  of  the  Army 
contracts. 

4243.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  speaking  of  the  ques- 
tion of  their  having  changed  the  specification  from 
home-bred  meat  to  home-killed? — Which  allows  in  all 
the  foreigners. 

4244.  When  did  that  change  take  place? — Three 
months  ago. 

4245.  (Chairman). — That  is  the  action  of  the  home 
Government,  not  of  the  Department? — Certainly. 

4246.  The  Department  is  not  omnipotent  with  the 
home  Government? — I don’t  know  that,  but  we  would 
ask  that  thei  Department  should  make  strong 
representations  to  the  Government  by  saying,  you 
ask  us  to  raise  the  standard  of  an  industry, 
and  you  yourselves  won’t  give  your  custom  to 
the  people,  who  pay  rates  and  taxes.  It  is 
very  inconsistent  on  their  part ; they  go  and  buy 
from  strangers  ; it  is  like  a man  depriving  his  own 
family  of  what  they  should  be  naturally  entitled  to. 

I think  the  Department  ought  to  be  asked  to  subsidise 
the  Winter  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Dublin ; the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  have  never  been  warm-hearted  friends 
of  this  Show,  but  we  in  the  country  look  upon  it  as 
the  most  educational  centre,  for  all  Ireland  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  the  best  finished  animals  and  the  best 
class  of  roots,  which  have  been  the  feature  of  this 
Show,  but,  being  in  an  unseasonable  part  of  the  year, 
it  is  not  so  attractive  as  the  Horse  Show,  and  so  it 
is  not  a financial  success  with  the  Boyal  Dublin  So- 
ciety. The  Department  ought  to  subsidise  this  Show, 
and  make  it  the  Show  of  all  Ireland.  At  this  Winter 
Fat  Stock  Show  it  is  the  time  of  year  that  all  agricul- 
tural products  are  in  the  best  order  to  be  shown  ; it  is 
a good  market  for  the  cattle,  a real  education  for  any 
country  people  who  wish  to  coime  up,  and  the  Depart- 
ment ought  to  ask  at  least  two  members  of  each  County. 

Committee,  to  pay  their  expenses,  to  come  there  to. 
instruct  themselves,  and  if  it  is  not  made  inviting  in 
that  way  a great  many  people  are  too  indifferent  to 
come,  but  there  is  no  place  in  which  a Show  can  be 
held  to  such  advantage  as  on  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety’s premises,-  and  it  should  be  made  the  Show  of  all 
Ireland,  and  the  Department  should  subsidise  it  and 
give  extra  prizes  ; they  have  reduced  the  prizes  this 
year,  and  are  letting  it  simply  drift  away  ; it  was  only 
by  a great  deal  of  pressure  they  were  induced  to  keep 
it  on  at  all ; they  don’t  want  to  be  troubled  with  it, 
it  was  never  in  favour  with  them. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FIFTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JUNE  26th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  i 

t,,  o t t,  Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.  I * 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b..  Secretary. 


June  26, 1906. 

Mr.  W.  M. 
Corbet. 


Mr.  William  Martin  Corbett  examined. 


4247.  (Chairman). — You  come  from  the  King’s 
County  ? — I am  a member  of  the  King’s  County  Council, 
hut  I am  representing  the  Agricultural  Council  for 
Leinster.  I am  one  of  the  two  for  Leinster. 

4248.  Then  may  we  take  it  you  speak  not  only  for 
yourself  but  for  the  Council?— Unfortunately  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Council. 

4249.  Then  you  have  not  any  distinct  mandate? — 
I have  not  decidedly  any-  distinct  mandate. 

_ 4250.  Are  you  chosen  by  them  as  their  representa- 
tive?— One  of  the  two  representatives. 

4251.  We  may  take  it  you  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  sent  you  here? — 
Yes. 

4252.  I think  the  main  thing  you  wish  to  speak  about 
is  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Department  and  its  consti- 
tion  ? — Yes  ; it  appears  to  me  from  reading  the  Act 
that  the  Department  consist?  really  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  whoever  he  wishes 
to  consult,  as  far  as  I can  see  from  reading  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  really  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  con- 
stitutes the  Department. 

4253.  Where  do  you  find  that  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Horace 
the  Department  would  come  into  existence? — The  Chief 
Secretary  is  the  President.  Then  the  Vice-President, 
and  whoever  he  wishes  to  consult,  constitute  the  De- 
partment really. 

4254.  (Chairman). — Here  is  the  6th  section "The 
Department  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Treasury,  appoint  or  employ  a Secre- 
tary,  two  Assistant-Secretaries,  one  in  respect  of  agri- 
culture and  one  in  respect  of  technical  instruction,  and 
such  inspectors,  instructors,  officers,  and  servants  as  the 
Department  may  require”? — Yes,  but  they  have  the 
appointment  of  all  these.  My  idea  is  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  is  fairly  representative,  but  I think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  more 
power  than  they  have. 

4255.  Not  the  Council  of  Agriculture? — Not  the 
Council,,  the  Board. 


4256.  With  regard  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  do 
you  think  they  ought  to  have  more  power? — I think 
if  the  Council  of  Agriculture  was  all  elected  in  place 
of  being  one- third  nominated,  it  would  be  better  and 
inspire  more  public  confidence. 

£257.  Have  you,  in  your  experience  as  member  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  known  any  case 'in  which 
the  elected  members  of  the  Council,  as  a body,  have 
differed  from  the  nominated  members  ; or  has  there 

been  any  line  of  difference  between  them  ? I 

cannot  say  that  I did,  but  there  is  very  little  confidence 
unfortunately  in  the  county  I come  from,  very  little 
sympathy  between  the  Department  and  the  Local  Com- 
mittees. 

4258.  I am  talking  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
now  ?— No.  I cannot  put  my  finger  on  any  point  where 
they  took  opposite  sides. 

4259.  Then  what  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  practice  of  nomination  works  badly? — I think  it 
would  inspire  much  more  public  confidence  if  they 
were  elected.  I think  that  is  the  great  mistake  with 
the  Department  at  present.  They  have  not  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people. 


4260.  I am  talking  not  of  the  Department  but  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture;  I only  want  to  know  what 
your  reasons  are  for  thinking  it  desirable  that  the 
nominated  element  in  the  Council  should  be  done 
away  with? — I know  the  selection  in  the  county  I 
represent  was  not  a happy  one  at  all  events.  The 
very  gentleman  who  was  selected  was  a large  land 
agent.  That  was  the  selection  in  the  county  1 repre- 
sent. I am  speaking  on  that  account. 

4261.  You  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  Board? 
— Yes.  I think  the  Board  is  too  small  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  I think  it  would  be  better  if  them 
were  four  members  for  each  province  instead  of  two, 
as  at  present ; and  that  the  four  were  elected.  That 
would  be  my  idea.  At  present  we  have  a gentleman 
very  representative  certainly  of  the  County  Dublin, 
and  another  from  Westmeath,  but  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Counties  and  all  that  side  of  the  province  had  no  one 
to  represent  them  on  the  Agricultural  Board. 

4262.  You  would  like  to  increase  the  number?— 
I would  like  to  increase  the  number  to  16,  four  from 
each  province,  to  get  more  in  touch  with  the  tillage 
farmers  than  at  present. 

4263.  You  would  still  leave  the  appointments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  ? — Yes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Councils. 

4264.  But  you  would  increase  the  number  ?— I wo  did 
increase  the  number. 

4265.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  do  away  with  the 
nominated  members  of  that  Board  also? — I would 
decidedly.  That  would  be  my  own  personal  idea.  I 
cannot  speak  with  authority  from  the  Agricultural 
Council,  but  of  all  the  members  that  I have  spoken 
to  with  one  exception,  that  was  their  idea. 

4266.  (Chairman). — T will  again  ask  you  the  same 
question : have  you  known  any  subject  on  which 
the  elected  and  nominated  members  of  the  Board  have 
differed  widely? — No.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
really  what  transactions  fake  place  at  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

4267.  Do  you  think  the  minutes  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished ? — Decidedly  ; I think  they  ought.  I think  the 
Press  ought  to  be  present. 

4268.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  was  a resolution  to  that 
effect  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council 
Yes,  but  it  only  consisted  in  as  far  as  they  thought  it 
ought  to  be  published. 

4269.  That  was  what  the  Council  thought? — The1 
idea  of  a good  many  of  the  Council  was  that  the  Press 
ought  to  be  present. 

4270.  The  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  Council 
was  that  the  proceedings  should  be  communicated?— 
Yes,  but  they  did  not  agree  to  communicate  the  whole 
of  it  to  them,  and  to  let  us  know  all  that  passed 
there. 

4271.  The  Council  did  not  ask  to  have  the  entire- 
proceedings  published — the  Council  as  a whole?— Not 
as  a whole,  but  it  was  proposed,  and  I think  it  ought 
to  be  published. 

4272.  It  was  proposed  but  not  carried  1 — It  was  not 
carried. 

4273.  The  resolution  actually  carried  by  the  Council 
was  of  a limited  character,  that  an  epitome  should  be- 
published  ? — Yes. 

4274.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— But  Mr.  Corbet’s  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  Press  ought  to  be  present  ?— Yes. 
the  Press  ought  to  be  present. 
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4275.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  would  you  get  over  the 
difficulty  that  there  are  a great  many  matters  brought 
before  a Board  like  that  which  it  would  never  do  to 
make  public,  such  as  the  intention  to  buy  a piece  of 
land  in  the  district  or  neighbourhood  ? — I am  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  how  do  the  County 
Councils  and  Joint  Oommittees  of  Asylums  make 
publication.  I think  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
district. 

4276.  (Chairman). — Have  you  considered  whether 
there  might  not  be  certain  questions  which  it  might 
be  mischievous  to  make  public  ? — It  is  possible  there 
might  be  some,  but  I think  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
an  improvement  on  the  present  mode. 

4277.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  your  County  Council  the 
Gommittee  meetings  are  not  open  to  the  Press? — 
Some  of  the  Committee  meetings  only  are  not  open. 

4278.  The  committee  meetings  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil are  not  all  open  to  the  Press  1 — No ; the  Finance 
Committee  is  not,  but  the  meeting  of  the  Asylums  is 
always  open  to  the  Press  and  the  County  Infirmary. 

4279.  But  the  point  is  that  whenever  any  public  body 
like  the  County  Council  has  any  business  to  transact 
which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  publish,  that  busi- 
ness is  taken  up  in  committee  in  the  first  instance, 
and  comes  up  for  approval,  of  course  publicly,  ultim- 
ately, but  all  the  preliminary  stages  are  taken  in 
committee  1 — Decidedly  ; they  are  at  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, but  that  is  the  only  Committee  that  has  a 
Star  Chamber,  if  I may  express  it  so.  All  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  are  public. 

4280.  Have  the  County  Council  no  Joint  Committee 
meetings  other  than  those  of  the  Finance  Committee 
that  are  not  open  to  the  public  ? — No. 

4281.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  matters  are  referred  to  a 
sub-committee  for  any  particular  inquiries  such  a com- 
mittee meeting  would  not  be  open  to  the  Press? — You 
mean  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  All  ordin- 
ary meetings  are  open  to  the  Press  except  the  Finance 
Committee’s  meetings. 

4282.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  the  Public  Health 
Committee  were  considering  the  relative  advantages 
of  different  sites  suitable  for  a hospital,  and  the  prices 
they  were  likely  to  have  to  pay  for  these  sites,  would 
the  meetings  at  which  that  business  was  discussed  be 
open  to  the  Press  ? — I cannot  say.  I have  never  been 
on  any  of  these  Public  Health  'Committees. 

4283.  Would  you  think  it  judicious  that  County 
Council  business  of  that  kind  should  be  conducted 
at  meetings  open  to  the  Press  ? — On  the  whole  I think 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  Press  present.  I 
understand  the  point  you  are  driving  at  is  that  if  the 
people  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  a given  site  was 
selected  the  prices  would  go  up.  I can  see  that. 
That  of  course  would  be  a stumbling  block  in  the 
way. 

4284.  There  would  necessarily  be  some  business  that 
would  come  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  that  it 
would  be  quite  injudicious  to  have  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  representatives  of  the  Press,  business  more 
or  less  of  that  type  ? — Well ; how  would  that  be  best 
arranged  ? 

4285.  (Mr.  Brown). — By  the  Board  only  publishing 
such  portions  of  the  proceedings  as  were  not  of  the 
character? — Yes.  That  would  meet  the  case. 

(Chairman). — That  is  very  much  what  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  comes  io. 

4286.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  you  think  the  Board 
could  be  trusted  to  say  what  would  be  given  to  the 
public  and  what  could  not  be  given,  or  what  it  would 
be  better  not  to  give  to  the  public? — Yes,  in  those 
cases ; but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  We 
don’t  know  what  is  going  on.  We  hear  it  in  a 
round  about  way  afterwards. 

4287.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  you  really  want  is? — 
More  information. 

4288.  That  the  minutes  of  the  Board  should  be  pub- 
lished ; and  sufficient  publication  would  be  secured 
if  the  minutes  of  the  Boards  meetings  were  published? 

. 5^®?-  (Mr.  Micks). — Such  minutes  as  would  not  be 
injurious? — Such  as  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
working  of  the  Department. 

4290.  (Chairman). — Does  that  complete  what  you 
have  to  say  about  the  Agricultural  Board  and  the 
Agriculture,  before  we  come  to  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  ? — I think  it  would  be  better 
for  me  to  leave  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  out 
altogether,  because  I was  not  a member  of  that  Board 
for  the  last  two  years. 


4291.  You  mean  of  the  local  Technical  Instruction  June  26, 1900. 

Committee? — I was  not,  although  a member  of  the  — ■ 

County  Council.  But  I think  we  have  not  finished 

about  the  Agricultural  Board.  My  idea  would  be  Corbet' 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  sixteen  members,  and 
I think  they  should  have  more  power  than  they 
have.  It  is  the  Department  really  that  appoints  all 
the  officials  and  all  the  persons  connected  with  it. 

I think  it  is  that  Board  that  should  be  really  the 
working  Board  and  have  this  patronage  in  their  gift. 

4292.  Do  you  mean  the  appointments  of  inspectors? 

— Appoint  inspectors  and  all  the  officials. 

4293.  (Chairman). — I just  want  to  know  how  that 
would  work  out.  The  members  of  the  Board  reside 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

4294.  There  would  be  a lot  of  business  which  would 
be  everyday  business ; would  it  be  practicable  to  get 
the  Board  together  often  enough- to  transact  that  Bort 
of  business  ? — I think  it  would. 

4295.  (Mr.  Micks). — Whenever  there  is  an  appoint- 
ment?— I say  at  other  Boards  whenever  there  is  an 
appointment  there  is  sure  to  be  a full  committee. 

4296.  (Chairman). — For  appointments  you  think 
it  could  be  done  by  the  Board  having  more  frequent 
meetings  than  they  have  at- present  ? — That  is  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  business  it  would  be  required 
to  transact.  If  they  are  required  to  meet,  I think 
they  should  be  called  together  whenever  there  is  a 
meeting  urgently  required. 

4297.  How  far  would  you  carry  that? — There  might 
La  very  important  appointments  which  it  might  be 
proper  to  call  the  Board  up  for,  and  there  might  be 
small  things  that  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
bringing  them  together  for.  It  is  an  awkward  thing, 
to  give  a Board  functions  of  that  kind  which  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  discharge  for  various  reasons  ? 

— That  would  be  my  idea.  I think  they  ought  to 
have  the  appointment  of  all  these  officials,  and  it- 
would  inspire  a great  deal  more  confidence  through 
the  country  if  they  had. 

4298.  Do  you  think  they  would  make,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  better  appointments  and  appoint  more  efficient 
people  than  they  are  appointing  now? — I think  they 

would  appoint  people  who  would  be  more  agreeable  ■> 

to  the  country  at  large,  possibly  better  men. 

4299.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — More  useful  to  the  country 
at;  large?— Yes. 

4300.  (Chairman). — Suppose  you  are  trying  to 
find  a man  who  is  best  adapted  for  a particular  post ; 
do  you  think  it  is  better  to  call  into  consultation  a 
large  number  of  people  or  only  a few  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  matter? — I have  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Board  selecting  the  best  man.  I have  no  doubt 
they  would  be  anxious  to  do  so. 

4301.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
who  the  best  man  is? — I think  they  would  be  in  just 
as  good  a position  as  the  Department. 

4302.  (Mr.  Broion). — I don’t  know  whether  Mr. 

Corbet’s  attention  was  directed  to  the  evidence  of 
members  of  the  Board  who  said  it  would  be  most 
undesirable  that  they  should  have  the  appointments  f. 

— I don’t  agree  with  them. 

4303.  Do  you  think  you  know  better  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  who  have  been  transacting  the  busi- 
ness ? — What  I am  driving  at  is,  there  is  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  Department  at  present, 
and  there  would  be  much  more  confidence  in  the 
country  if  the  appointments  were  made  by  the  Board,, 
even  if  they  were  the  same  men. 

4304.  (Chairman). — Why  is  there  not  sufficient 
confidence : is  it  that  the  people  who  are  appointed 
are  said  to  be  inferior  people* or  for  what  other  reason. 

I want  to  know  what  the  reason  is  that  there  is  not, 
as  you  say,  sufficient  confidence? — There  is  a great 
deal  of  friction  between  the  Department  and  the 
County  Council  of  the  King’s  County,  and  it  went 
so  far  that  there  was  a resolution  passed  not  to  strike 
the  rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound. 

4305.  I am  on  the  question  of  appointments.  I 
suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  get  the  best  men  ? — Decidedly. 

4306.  What  I want  to  know  is  why  it  is  that,  you 
say  it  would  be.  better  to  have  the  appointments  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  ? — There  is  a great  feeling 
against  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ikerrin,  the  butter 
inspector,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter  to  do  at 
£900  a year  what  other  officials  were  doing  at  £350. 

4307.  (Mr.  Brown).— I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Porter  was  a transferred  official  ?— Yes ; but 
were  the  Department  bound  to  take  him? 
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4308.  Absolutely  so.  That  was  stated  by  the  Vice- 
.r  resident  at  the  Council? — Sir  Horace  Plunkett  did 
not  state  they  were  bound  to  take  him. 

4309.  (Mr,  Micks). — There  is  no  doubt  about  it? — 
r/r  nWhat  ,about  Lord  Ikerrin  ? I am  satisfied  witli 
Mr.  Browns  answer  about  Mr.  Porter,  but  it  has 
not  been  published. 

^ink  you  must  have  misunderstood  it? — 
Weil  those  around  me  misunderstood  it  too.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Ikerrin  there  is  a great  difference  of 
opinion.  One  county  believes  in  him  just  as  strongly 
ns  another  county  does  not. 

« ,(*•  Ogilvie). — Section  22  of  the  Act  says:  — 
There  shall  be  transferred  and  attached  to  the 
-Department  as  officers  thereof  such  of  the  persons 
employed  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 
■Council  or  any  other  Government  Department  in  or 
about  the  execution  and  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
■duties  transferred  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to 
the  Department  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  with 
*■ k®  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  determine.” 

'-Mr.  Brown). — And  he  determined  in  that  case. 

4311.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I understand  the  difficulty 
m the  particular  appointment  to  which  you  have 
just  referred  is  that  in  your  part  of  the  country 
there  is  a strong  feeling  that  the  wrong  man  had 
been  appointed  ? — Yes. 

4312.  Suppose  the  appointment  had  been  made  bv 
sixteen  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is- 
at  least  conceivable  that  they  might  have  appointed 
tu*.88?16  m?n’.  because  we  have  it  otherwise  recorded 
that  there  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country  just  as 

^strong  a feeling  that  the  best  man  has  been  ap- 
pointed ? — Possibly. 

«13.  Suppose  the  same  man  had  been  elected  by 
the  Council  of  sixteen,  do  you  think  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  selected  by  them  would  make  him  more 
palatable  to  the  country  as  a whole?— My  own  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  some  butter  merchant  should 
have  been  appointed. 

4314.  But  do  you  not  see  a possibility  in  a case  of 
that  sort,  where  the  relative  merits  of  two  men  had 
been  keenly  canvassed  between  two  parties  on  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  the  possibility  of  friction 
between  the  party  who  had  carried  the  appointment 
and  those  who  had  strong  opinions  against  a certain 
appointment,  would  be  even  greater  than  it  is  where 
they  had  not  necessarily  been  forced  to  take  sides? — 
I would  not  think  so. 

4315.  Your  experience  of  other  public  business  does- 
not  give  you  any  lead  in  that  way?— No.  I don’t, 
think  so.  We  had  some  very  sharp  contests  between- 
the  Council  and  ourselves,  and  I don’t  think  there- 
was  any  feeling  afterwards.  Some  people  thought 
the  best  man  did  not  get  it  and  some  thought  he  did,, 
and  some  of  them  were  won  by  very  narrow  ma- 
jorities. 

4316.  And  the  work  of  the  men  had  not  been  in 
the  least  degree  prejudiced  by  these  preliminary 
‘talcing  of  sides?— No.  I think  it  had  not. 

4317.  (Chairman).— Y our  fifth  head  is  the  position 
of  County  Committees  ?— Yes.  I think  more  power 
snould  be  given  to  the  County  Committees  than  at 
present,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  there  were  experi- 
mental plots  through  the  counties. 

4318.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  powers  would  you  give 
them  in  addition? — There  were  two  experiments  in 
our  district  and  the  County  Committee  were  not  con- 
sulted. One  is  corn  growing  and  the  other  tobacco  ; 
and  I understand  there  was  a large  shed  erected  at 
a cost  of  £600  for  the  tobacco  factory,  and  there  were, 
no  tenders  invited. 

4319.  Where  was  that  ?— Near  Mount  Bolus  in 
"King's  County. 

4320.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  was  the  Department’s  ex- 

periment. Have  you  no  agricultural  instructor?— 
No  ; we  had  one,  but  when  the  resolution  was  carried 
not  to  strike  the  rate  of  a penny  in  the  pound  he 
was  transferred  to  another  county,  and  we  have  not 
one.  . ■ 

4321.  Have  yon  tried  to  get  one?— We  have. 

4322.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  struck  the  rate  after- 
wards?— Yes.  It  was.  carried  by  a very  narrow  ma- 
jority, to  strike  the  rate ; and  it  was  a near  thin* 
this  year  also. 

4323.  (Mr.  Brown).— Of  course  you  know  that  when 
you  have  an  instructor  you  can  have  experimental 
plots  wherever  the  County  Committee  select,  and  as 
many  "as  the  instructor  can  reach  on  ?— I understand 


the  local  Committee  had  no  knowledge  of  it  at  J]** 

4324.  It  was  not  their  money  carried  out 

was  the  Department  itself? — I think  it  was  not’f  • 
not  to  ask  for  competition  for  the  erection  of  ui'l 
large  shed.  T® 

4325.  We  don't  know  anything  about  that?— It  h 
been  stated  to  me  by  those  who  ought  to  know  M 

4326.  (Mr.  Micks).— Was  it  done  by  the  Den»,t 

ment  itself? — Done  by  the  Department.  ^ 

4327.  Not  through  a contractor  at  all  ?— I cannot  sa 
whether  there  was  a contractor.  There  was  a ve  ^ ' 
large  firm  in  Tullamore  supplied  the  goods  tq  erect  t/ 
shed,  but  none  of  the  local  traders  had  any  chan™ 
to  compete  for  it. 

4328.  (Chairman).— You  don’t  know  about  that  of 
your  own  knowledge?— I don’t  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

4329.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Your  only  objection  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Department  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  shed.  As  far  as  the  experiment 
is  concerned,  you  don’t  claim  that  the  Local  Com- 
mittee could  have  helped  very  much  in  the  tobacco" 
-culture? — Not  in  the  growing  of  the  tobacco. 

4330.  Nor  in  the  manufacture? — No. 

4331.  (Chairman). — Now,  as  to  the  schemes  for  live 
.stock? — I think  all  the  sires  serving  should  be  passed 
sound.  I think  they  should  ha  examined.  I think  as 
long  as  horses  that  are  not-  sound  are  going  through 
the  country  and  serving  we  will  have  unsound  horses 
in  it.  I think  all  those  serving  should  be  passed 
sound.  I think  there  could  be  a good  deal  of  money 
-saved  by  the  Department.  Farmers  are  good  judges 
■of  the  most  suitable  horses,  but  very  often  go  to  the 
wrong  one,  not  knowing  that  they  are  unsound.  I 
would  exempt  the  thoroughbred  'horses  standing  at 
-a  fee  to  produce  racehorses,  but  all  the  other  horses 
that  are  not  sound  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve. 

4332.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  suggest  the  same 
tiling  with  regard  to  bulls,  as  Mr.  O’Connor  did?— t 
would  not  altogether  agree  witli  Mr.  O'Connor  about 
the  bulls.  I think  a bull  that  is  passed  as  eligible 
for  nomination  should  be  on  the  register  for  four  years 
at  least. 

4333.  That  is  so  at  present? — For  three,  I think. 

4334.  No,  I think  four? — But  they  are  very  often 
struck  off.  Provided  they  are  healthy  and  fruitful; 
if  they  are  good  enough  to  be  selected  as  a yearling, 

I think  they  should  remain  on  for  four  years.  They 
are  very  often  knocked  off  when  they  are  not  fed  up 
-for  show,  but  are  kept  in  a useful  state  in  the  country. 

I really  think  when  they  have  sufficient  merit  as  year- 
lings they  ought  to  remain  cun  the  register  afterwards. 

4335.  (Chairman). — Whatever  happens  to  them?— 
No  ; provided  he  is  fruitful  and  healthy. 

4336.  You  must  examine  him  every  year  to  see  if  he 
is  healthy  ? — I think  if  he  was  examined  as  a two-year 
-old,  I would  not  examine  him  for  merits,  but  whether 
he  was  fruitful  and  healthy.  It  was  a very  grave  mis- 
take that  was  made  by  the  Department,  only  giving 
premiums  to  yearlings,  because  the  good  ones  are  being 
bought  and  shipped  as  two-year-olds  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

4337.  That  is  altered  now? — It  is  altered.  They  get 
the  premium  for  one  year  and  then  for  two-year-olds. 

4338.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  first  years  the  premiums 
were  only  for  yearlings  and  tenable  for  one  year.  Next 
year  it  was  extended  to  two  years,  then  to  three,  and 
now  to  four?— I agree  with  the  policy  of  getting  in 
yearlings  and  encouraging  people  to  keep  them  in  the 
country. 

4339.  Therefore  you  agree  with  the  action  they  have 
taken? — Decidedly,  in  increasing  it.  I think  there  is 
another  grave  mistake  made.  I think  when  they  are 
selected  at  shows  all  those  bulls  should  be  put  up  for 
public  auction,  because  the  instant  they  are  selected  a 
salesmaster  knows  how  to  get  his  share  of  this  *1* 
in  my  opinion,  if  he  does  not  get  the  whole  of  it-  * 
think  they  should  be  put  up  for  public  auction,  an 
the  really  good  ones  would  get  large  prices  and  t e 
medium  ones  would  be  also  bought.  When  they  a 
selected  in  these  sale  yards  ope  of  the  conditions 
should  be  that  they  are  put  up  for  public  auction  at 
reserve  of  £20  or  20  guineas. 

4340.  Might  not  that  hare  the  effect  °f  deterring 

owners  from  entering? — I don’t  think  so.  The  r J 
good  bulls  would  get  large  prices,  and  it  is  the  me 
and  inferior  ones  that  get  through  now,  4®d a 
would  have  to  give  £25  or  £30  for- a bull  that  ‘f  . 
worth  it.  . :-  : :■■■  ■ 
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4341.  They  were  not  so  high  this  year?— 1 saw  one 
hid  for  by  a,  neighbour.  I think  he  offered  £55  for 
one  small  yearling  and  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it. 

4342.  That  would  be  a regulation  that  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  should  make  ? — I think  the  Department 
could  make  it  in  any  of  the  sale  yards  selected  for 
nomination. 

4343.  You  mean  the  Department  could  make  it  a 
condition,  “we  won’t  select  this  bull  unless  you  put 
it  up  for  public  auction"? — Yes. 

4344.  There  would  be  a deadlock  then?— I think  not. 
The  opinion  through  the  country  is  they  are  not  getting 
them  cheap  enough  at  all,  that  since  "the  Department 
started  to  give  the  premiums  it  is  the  breeders  are 
getting  it  and  not  the  owner  of  the  bull. 

4345.  That  has  arisen  largely  from  the  increased 
demand  for  high-class  bulls  since  the  Department’s 

operations  began : would  not  that  account  for  it? I 

am  afraid  they  axe  getting  too  much  at  present  for 
them.  They  are  keeping  them  there.  They  know  that 
people  with  nominations  are  anxious  to  buy  them,  and 
will  not  go  home  without  them,  and  they  are  getting 
really  too  much  for  them. 

4346.  (Chairman). — I don’t  know  whether  you  heard 
or  read  what  Mr.  O’Connor  said  yesterday  as  to  the 
great  need  of  having  more  bulls  and  better  bulls 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  necessity  arose 
from  the  stock  bred  by  inferior  bulls? — I agree  with 
that  decidedly. 

4347.  Hew  would  you  go  to  work  to  remedy  that? — 
A good  half-bred  bull  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  country,  where  there  are  no  pure-bred  bulls. 

4348.  Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ?— I have 
seen  bulls  that  the  Department  refused  to  select,  and 
I have  seen  very  fine  cattle  by  them. 

4349.  Would  you  lower  the  standard  of  the  Depart- 
ment : would  you  have  a second  class  bull  as  well  as  a 
firshclass  bull?— No.  I would  like  to  have  them  as 
good  as  I could  get  them,  but  I would  like  to  be  in 
such  a position  that  the  owners  of  the  bulls  could  not 
“ft  “ I won’t  sell  unless  I get  £70  or  £80  for  that 
bull.  I think  when  they  are  selected  they  ought  to 
be  put  up  for  competition. 

4350.  Are  you  in  favour  of  legislation  preventing 
an  inferior  bull,  a really  bad-bred  bull,  from  serving 
at  all  ?— Decidedly,  I would  be  in  favour  of  that,  and 
unless  something  is  done  in  that  way  I am  afraid  yon 
will  have  a great  deal  of  very  bad  cattle  in'  the 
country. 

4351.  Could  that  be  done : could  it  be  carried  out 
m view  of  the  enormous  number  of  inferior  bulls  that 
there  are  m the  country  ?— There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  them  in  the  country. 

4352.  (Mr.  Brown.)— And  the  owners  of  those  would 
look  on  it  as  a hardship? — Decidedly. 

. 4353.'  And  you  would  require  a very  large  staff  of 
inspectors  to  first  examine  the  bulls  and  then  prevent 
breaches  of  the  Act?-It  would  be  verv  hard  to  carry 
it  out,  but  at  present  there  are  a great  deal  of  cattle 
coming  from  the  south  and  west  that  are  very  inferior, 
coming  up  as  calves  about  a month  or  two  months  old. 
when  it  would  take  a very  good  judge  to  know  whether 
they  are  well  bred  or  badly  bred.  You  cannot  tell  at 
that  age  very  well.  They  sell  them  cheap. 

4354.  You  would  not  think  that  the  money  it  would 
cost  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  as  that  would  be 
~ JP+lnt  mn  b™S’nS  ™ ™>«  bulls  ?-Where  would 
you  get  them  ? The  supply  is  limited  at  present. 

,m„5LBnt  * ’•*  <>■  h*  there  are  only 

serenteen  premium  bulls  in  the  King's  County. 

isS™  do  T”  ««•*>-«*  Ml  number 

s taken  up,  and  always  has  been. 

the^bulls Mw.  Ofliluie).  Can  yon  give  an  estimate  of 
soil  ^ V 1 Prernium  bulls>  but  bulls  of  a fairly 

SStljtSd if I?*1’ , °°mt*  u,*‘  *» 

county.  ^ Ion8  narrow  strip  of  a 

w,  a considerable  number? — An  enormous 
they  are’ fat  1 buUs  are  cominS  « when 

in.  £8  « half-bred 

hi”* 

by  what  my,  i • bulls  m Ireland ; and  judging 
PwJrtL  mw  own  county  bow  large  a 

really  bulk  tW**  ^Tj,000  w.ould  you  suppose  were 
things  will  * 4 T>°U  d r,e(lmre  t°  be  eliminated  if 
two-fhirds  ofto7e11  as,tbey  0 ught  to  be  1 — I think 
rds  of  them  are  below  the  standard. 


I’  .vjjf0- S¥r'„  ®ro™n)— Th®n  wc  should  be  rather 
short  of  bulls?— Yes.  There  is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in.  J 

.suPP°se  in  the  first  instanoe  you  would 
suggest  it  is  only  the  very  worst  should  be  dealt  with  ? 
The  very  worst ; those  of  a really  bad  type. 

4362  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  Department 
have  done  good  on  the  whole  by  this  system  of  pre- 
mium bulls? — I think  they  have,  but  I saw  some 
hardships  connected  with  it.  I saw  bulls  bought  at 
large  prices  as  yearlings,  and  the  second  year  they 
could  not  get  a premium  at  all  for  them  though  thev 
were  very  successful  sires.  J 

4363.  (Mr.  Micks).— Why  did  they  not  get  a pre- 
They  were  not  fed  sufficiently  highly.  F 

4364.  That  would  be  a valid  reason?— It  would  be 
a disadvantage  to  the  beast,  but  they  would  look  a 
good  deal  better.  I know  of  one,  and  the  inspector 
asked  the  owner  why  he  did  not  feed  him,  and  the 
reason  he  gave— and  I know  it  to  be  a fact— was  that 
cows  fCd  hlm  Sufficient,y  weI1  he  w°nld  not  serve 

43^'  The  inspector  thought  he  was  ran  down  too 
much?— Well,  he  admitted  him.  I suppose  he  was 
one  of  the  best  bulls  that  ever  were  bought  under  the 
scheme.  He  was  passed. 

4366.  It  was  like  the  striking  of  the  rate,  a threat  ? 
—It  was  a threat,  but  there  were  other  bulls  that 
day  that  were  not  passed,  two  year  olds.  I think 
as  yearlings  **  paSSed  when  they  are  sufficiently  good 

4367.  (Chairman). — Do  you  see  any  difference  in 
the  character  of  cattle  at  fairs  in  vour  county,  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago  ? 
The  store  cattle  are  a little  better  for  feeding,  but  it 
is  Hard  to  get  heifers  for  future  cows.  I think  thev 
are  not  so  good.  They  fatten  fester,  but  they  are 

my  °Pinion  of  the  milking  strain,. 
J.ne  store  cattle  are  improving. 

Aricks)-—Bett€r  f°r  beef  but  worse  for- 

4369  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  not  the  shorthorn  a fair- 
milker?— Some  of  them  are. 

.,43™'  At  any  rat«  ^ produces  bettor  milkers  than- 
Angus  or  the  Hereford  ? — I think  they  are  ■ 
one  best  of  any  of  the  pure  breeds. 
t 4,371i  (^airman). — Are  there  many  Herefords  in 
Ireland  ?— Not  m our  county.  Two  thirds  of  our  - 
nominated  bulls  are  shorthorns,  and  I think  in  the  - 
near  future  they  will  all  be  shorthorns. 

4372  (Mr.  Brown).— The  first  cross  of  the  Hereford 
18  8 ™ ’ but  after  that  they  are  inferior  ?— That  is-, 
so.  Ihey  are  very  good  for  feeding. 

. 43y3-  (Chairman). — Are  the  small  tenants  will- 
ing  to  take  their  cows  to  the  premium  bulls  any 
distance  ?-They  won’t  go  very  far.  There  is  a pre- 
judice against  them.  They  think  the  calves  are  ■ 
native  bn™™  th0Se  produced  by  a g°°d  robust: 

4374.  Do  you  agree  that  there  are  too  many  calves 
reared,  as  some  witnesses  told  us  ? — I do  not.  I think 
the  more  reared  the  better  for  the  country  at  large. 

4375.  Whatever  the  quality  ?— Oh  no  ; there  is  an 

expression  down  in  our  side  that  if  you  are  going 
to  buy  a calf  to  rear  to  buy  the  best  calf  you  can  get 
irrespective  of  price.  6 

4376.  Then  you  depend  on  the  breed,  not  on  the 
aPPearaf??  of  the  calf?— Not  the  appearance  of  the 
caff,  but  if  you  would  see  the  dam  and  know  the  sire. 

4377.  Do  you  think  the  smaller  people  are  taking 
more  pains  and  learning  more  about  this  kind  of 

?~They  ar®  breeding  them  bettor,  and  I think 
feeding  them  better  also  m our  district. 

4378.  You  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  ? 

cattle  18  311  lmprovement  decidedly  in  the  rearing  of 

4379.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell  us? 
Nothing  else. 

^ (-Mr-  proton).— Have  you  al>y  horticultural 
instructor  m the  King  s County  ?— We  have  not. 

438L  Do  you  teach  dairying  ?— Yes,  and  we  have  a 
poultry  instructress. 

4382.  How  are  they  working?— I cannot  say  much 
for  the  dairy  instructor.  I was  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee A strange  thing  happened  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee.  All  the  elected  members  of 
the  County  Council  were  put  on  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  and  none  of  those  that  were  elected. 


June  26, 1906. 

Mr.  \v~ir. 
Corbet. 
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June  28, 1908. 
Mr.  W.'M. 
Corbet. 


I chanced  to  represent  the  Tullamore  District  Council 
on  the  County  Council,  and  therefore  I was  not 
elected. 

.4383.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
District  Council,  and,  therefore,  are  ex-officio,  and 
not  elected? — Yes,  not  elected.  In  the  cattle  scheme 
I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to  improve 
the  scheme  to  £20. 

4384.  (Chairman). — Mr.  O'Connor  said  the  same 
thing  yesterday? — Yes,  the  first  premium,  not  the 
others,  and  keep  the  cattle  as  long  as  they  can  in  the 
country. 

4585.  Would  you  give  your  reasons  for  that? — 
It  will  induce  them  to  buy  the  best  class.  What 
is  done  by  the  Committee  below  is  they  give  the 
right  of  purchase  to  those  who  they  consider  will 
bring  home  the  best  bulls  irrespective  of  what  you 


pay  for  them  ; and  really  £20  is  not  much  whor, 
give  £40  or  £45  for  a bull,  and  it  costs  £1  a m *°t? 
to  feed  him.  a 

4386.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  want  as  far  as  possiKU 

the  purchase  prices  down  ?— To  get  a return  as  , 
as  possible.  00,1 

4387.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  no  danger  if 

increase  the  premium  of  raising  the  price  of  the  bull) 
I think  those  gentlemen  who  have  the  selling  of  IkT 
would  expect  to  get  the  £20,  if  it  was  not  put  un  to 
auction.  p 

(Mr.  Brown). — That  is  my  theory,  that  the  more 
you  raise  the  premium  the  more  you  raise  the  nriw 
of  the  bull.  * K 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  then  Mr.  Corbet’s  auction 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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SIXTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING. -WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilyie. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary 


Mr.  William:  Lawson  Micks. 


Very  Rev.  Canon  Denis  J.  O’Riordan, 

4388.  (Chairman ). — You  represent,  I believe,  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  Kerry  ? — Not  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture ; the  Committee  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction.  I can  give  you  some  idea  about 
agriculture,  but  I am  only  representing  the  Technical 
Board. 

4389.  What  is  the  number  of  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee?— I cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  it  is  something 
about  30. 

4390.  Are  there  many  co-opted  members  as  well  as 
elected? — No;  I don’t  think  we  have  got  co-opted  mem- 
bers. I am  an  elected  member. 

4391.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mean  elected  by  the 
County  Council? — Yes. 

4392.  (Chairman). — I think  you  wish  to  give  evi- 

dence as  regards  technical  education  in  Kerry? — Yes, 
sir.  The  first  point  that  I wish  to  put  before  you, 
gentlemen,  is  the  difficulties  we  are  under  with  regard 
to  having  two  Boards  in  Kerry  in  charge  of  tech- 
nical education : the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Department.  We  have  six  poor  law  union  dis- 
tricts in  Kerry.  One  of  those  is  entirely  congested, 
and  the  remaining  five  are  partly  congested  and 
partly  non-congested.  When  the  Department  started 
its  work  in  1900  we  were  all  very  eager  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  us  for  the  first 
time,  but  when  our  Committee  met  we  were  at  once 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  we  had  two  distinct 
Boards  having  different  sets  of  officials  and  different 
instructors  and  different  methods  of  procedure,  and 
each  of  them  charged  with  the  performance  of 
the  some  work  of  technical  education  in  our 
county.  Those  of  us  who  were  living  in  con- 
gested portions  of  the  county  were  unwilling 
In  put  any  scheme  in  form  until  these  Boards 
came  to  a working  agreement  among  themselves,  so 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  hand  over 
its  powers  and  funds  to  the  other  Bo  aid.  In 

1902  we  found  an  agreement  had  been  come  to  to  that 
effect,  and  accordingly  we  put  a scheme  in  operation 
in  1903-04.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  contributed 
its  portion  of  the  grant  for  that  year,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  were  informed  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  would  contribute  no  longer,  and  later  on 
we  were  informed  that  they  would  work  their  own 
scheme  in  the.  County,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
working  our  scheme  for  the  congested  and  the  non- 
congested  portions  of  the  County,  as  we  had  been  in 
the  first  year  in  the  hope  that  some  time  or  other 
those  Boards  would  come  back  to  their  original  agree- 
ment. This  has  led  to  three  consequences.  First, 
we  have  the  not  very  pleasing  spectacle  of  two  Boards 
with  two  different  sets  of  officials  and  different  instruc- 
tors discharging  the  same  duty  in  our  County,  some- 
times simultaneously  in  the  same  poor  law  union  dis- 
trict, sometimes  in  the  same  parish.  ThenA  I need 
not  point  out  to  you  that  it  has  hampered  our  work 
a great  deal.  We  have  charge  of  a population  of 
155,000.  80,000  of  that  population  is  in  congested 

districts.  We  are  working  not  only  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  the  urban  district  of  Listowel  also.  The 
population  of  the  congested  portion  is  really  larger 
than  that  of  the  non-congestea  portion,  but  we  get  a 
grant  only  for  the  non-congested,  and  we  have  to  use 
that  grant  for  the  congested  and  the  non-congested, 
and  are  doing  so  in  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  we 
can  come  back  to  the  original  agreement.  The  third 
consequence  that  the  development  described  has  led  to 


P.P.,  Kingwilliamstown,  examined. 

of  the  Department  were  only  available  for  the  non- 
congested  districts,  and  we  have  got  permission  from 
the  Department  to  use  the  funds  for  the  non-congested 
and  the  congested  both,  and  when  we  have  asked  them 
for  an  additional  grant  on  account  of  our  having 
charge  of  those  additional  80,000  people  the  Depart- 
ment won’t  give  it. 

4393.  Could  you  give  an  illustration  of  the  duties 
which  vou  say  are  exercised  by  both  those  Boards  ? — 
Yes,  I 'can. 

4394.  It  will  bring  it  home  more  to  one’s  mind  if 
you  could  give  a practical  instance  ? — Of  course,  all  we 
can  really  gather  as  to  the  working  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  is  from  the  annual  Report.  We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  they  are  doing  except  from 
the  Report.  In  the  Report  for  last  year  I find  they 
have  a crochet  class  at  Cahirciveen.  We  have  been 
assisting  a similar  class  there.  That  is  the  same 
parish,  the  same  village. 

4395  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  same  class 
is  being  paid  by  both  Boards4 — Not  the  same  class, 
but  work  of  the  same  character  in  the  same  union. 
For  instance,  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
been  doing  is  this.  They  have  been  giving  instruction 
in  weaving  and  dyeing  at  Glenbeigh,  in  the  union  of 
Cahirciveen.  We  have  been  assisting  a hosiery 
industry  in  the  same  union.  They  have  had  a 
crochet  class  in  Cahirciveen.  We  have  been  assisting 
in  the  same  village.  Different  instructors  are  at  work. 

4396.  Is  it  in  the  same  building,  do  you  think? — I 
am  not  sure,  but  I have  an  idea  it  is  not. 

4397.  (Chairman). — The  lace-making  would  be  in. 
the  congested  districts? — That  is  one  of  our  subjects 
for  the  Technical  Department. 

4398.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  a matter  of  fact,  was  not 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  lace  school  there  long 
before  the  Department  started? — That  is  a question  I 
could  not  answer. 

4399.  I think  you  will  find  that  it  was  so  ? — If  they 
continued  to  hand  over  their  powers  to  the  Depart- 
ment, as  they  did  the  first  year,  and  the  equivalent 
money,  it  would  be  much  more  economically  worked 
through  the  one  Committee  than  is  possible  when  work- 
ing through  different  staffs  and  with  different  officials. 

4400.  It  would  have  been  done  in  the  same  way  as 
the  agricultural  work  was  done? — Yes,  they  have 
handed  over  the  agricultural  work ; why  not  do  the 
same  in  this  case? 

4401.  That  would  be  the  abolition  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board? — As  a matter  of  fact,  they  have 
handed  over  to  our  Committees  all  the  agricultural 
work  : why  would  not  they  do  the  same  with  this  ? 

4402.  Do  you  know  that  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  for  the  development  of  indus- 
tries are  larger  than  the  powers  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ana  Technical  Instruction?— 
Well,  they  have  had  carpentry  classes  at  Glencar  in 
the  Caherciveen  union.  We  are  teaching  the  same 
work  through  our  manual  instructors. 

4403.  But  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can  carry 

it  out  and  finance  it:  are  you  aware  of  that? — I was 
not.  If  they  handed  it  over  in  1903-1904 

4404.  Are  you  aware  they  have  power  to  finance  it 
and  to  run  it  as  a commercial  undertaking  ? — These 
are  not  run  as  a commercial  undertaking.  They  are 
simply  sending  round  itinerant  instructors  for  car- 
pentry work. 

4405.  I am  speaking  of  the  lace? — If  they  wish  to 

2 L 


June  27, 1905. 
Very  Rev. 
Canon-  Denis 
J.  O’Riordan, 
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June  27,  1906.  keep  lace  classes  there  we  don’t  object,  as  we  have 
Very  Rev  110  ^n'eran*  instructor  in  that  work. 

Canon  Denis  4406-  I did  not  know  why  you  started  a special  lace 
O’Riordan,  c*ass  there  when  there  was  one  existing  already? — I 
r.r.  ’ went  just  according  to  what  I saw  in. the  Report. 

4407.  Why  did  your  Committee  start  a second  class 
when  there  was  one  existing  before  ? — We  did  not 
start  it.  There  was  a hosiery  school  working  by  the. 
Caherciveen  Convent  independently  of  any  Board  out 
of  their  own  private  funds.  That  school,  too,  took 
up  lace-making.  They  were  then  entitled  to  a capi- 
tation grant  from  us,  as  they  were  under  the  control 
of  our  Committee. 

4408.  In  what  building  is  this  class  held? — In  the 
convent  building,  but  what  I want  to  draw  your 
attention  to  is  that  the  instructors  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  are  itinerant  instructors,  and  that  we 
have  our  set  and  they  have  their  set. 

4409.  As  regards  the  lace? — No,  not  as  regards  the 
lace,  but  the  general  work. 

4410.  (Chairman). — I should  like  to  point  this 
out.  In  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  of  1899  there  is 
this  provision : — “ No  money  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  by  this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applied  in  or  in  relation  to  a Congested  Districts 
County.”  That  provision  was  in  the  original  Act. 
It  was  repealed  in  1903.  You  are  aware  of  that. 
In  1903  the  law  was  altered  and  you  were  free  to 
pay  your  money  to  a Congested  District?— I was 
under  the  impression  that  the  alteration  in  the  law. 
consisted  in  this,  that  before  the  Act  came  into  force 
we  had  no  power  to  levy  a rate  over  the  entire  union, 
which  was  partly  congested  and  partly  non-congeeted, 
and  we  got'  that  power  in  1903. 

4411.  It  says  the  application  of  the  money.  I don’t 
know  whether  it  extends  to  the  levying  of  a rate. 
You  levy  a rate  all  over  the  county,  but  you  were 
prohibited  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1903  from 
applying  any  money  to  the  Congested  Districts?— I 
understand  you,  but  the  principal  complaint  we  have 
to  make  is  this,  that  the  original  arrangement  that 
was  come  to  between  the  Congested  Districts  and  the 
Department  with  regard  ,to  those  classes  in  which  the 
itinerant  instructors  are  engaged  was  not  adhered  to, 
and  we  want  that  they  should  revert  to  that  original 
agreement,  and  not  have  two  different  sets  of  itinerant 
instructors  going  through  the  county  at  the  same 
time. 

4412.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  a copy  of  that  agree- 
ment?— No,  I have  not,  except  that  it  worked  in 
1903. 

4413.  Was  it  a formal  agreement  between  the  two 
bodies? — They  paid  us  anyhow. 

4414.  This  is  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture:— ‘‘Letter  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
of  the  20th  J anuary,  1903  ” : was  that  the  original 
agreement  ?— No,  sir.  This  is  a letter  stating  that  the 
balance  of  the  contribution  towards  agricultural  and 
technical  schemes  had  been  paid  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  That  amounted  to  £527  odd.  That 
was  sent  to  our  Committee  by  the  Department.  That 
is  payment  for  what  we  undertook  to  do  in  1903-04. 

4415.  (Chairman). — That  was  carrying  out  the 
previous  part  of  the  section  ?— There  was  .an  agree- 
ment come  to  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were 
to  contribute  their  quota  of  the  expenditure,  and  they 
did.1 

4416.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— In  what  year  was  that?— In 
1903-04. 

4417.  That  was  after  the  repealing  Act? — It  may 
have  been. 

4418.  I thought  you  were  referring  to  something 
long  before  that?— At  the  end  of  1902  they  informed 
as  that,  they  had  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was 
in  consideration  of  that  we  passed  the  scheme  they 
paid  for  in  1903-04. 

4419.  ( Chairman ) . — What  I think  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about  is  to  know  what  is  being  done  ? We 

were  paid  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for  1903-04. 
They  hove  refused  payment  since,  and  we  are  getting 
a grant  which  originally  was  based  only  on  the  non° 
congested  portions  of  our  district,  and  we  have  now 
to  work  for  80,000  people  more  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts besides  without  receiving  anything  from  them 
or  from  the  Department  for  that  work. 

4420.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  agriculture? — No; 
technical  instruction. 

4421.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  would  require  legislation 
to  alter  that  state  of  affairs? — Has  the  law  been 
changed  with  regard  to  sending  itinerant  instructors? 


4422.  ( Ch airman).  It  is  generally  material  fe, 
to  know  whether  it  requires  legislation  or  does  ,,!!  ^ 
At  all  events  you  can  see  the  awkward  nosifin,,  " 
are  placed  in,  whatever  the  law  is.  P lon  "9 

4423.  What  we  want  to  know  from  witness,  m 
yourself  is  whether  you  find  the  law,  if  it  be  the  l^9 
is  pressing  hardly  upon  you,  and  whether  vc Trtol' 
t ought  to  fe  omondod  t-I  h™  given 

lotion  and  the  extensive  area.  We  think  that  Si 

io’vxSd’8  °n  “■  *4, 

4424.  (Mr.  Micks).— I quite  understand  that  ahm  *. 
agriculture,  but  not  about  technical  instruction  T 
cause  the  Congested  Districts  Board  don’t  take  m! 
technical  instruction  ?— They  are  sending  round  ? 
domestic  economy  instructress.  We  have  three 
ployed  and  want  another  one  very  badly.  They  am 
sending  round  an  instructor  in  carpentry.  We  am 
doing  the  same.  Both  are  working  on  the  same  lines 
and  m the  same  subjects  in  the  same  unions 

4425.  One  question  of  interest  will  be  who  becan 
second  1— Whoever  began  second  or  first  we  are  DW 
in  a very  awkward  position. 

4426.  Of  course  your  instructor  does  not  go  into 

«ie  congested  districts,  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  instructor  does  not  go  into  yours? — The  very 
opposite  is  the  fact.  1 

4427.  Though  they  may  both  go  to  the  same  union 
they  wont  go  into  the  same  area  ?— Just  the  very 
opposite  Our  instructor  goes  into  the  congested  dis 
tncts  where  the  other  instructor  is  working. 

4428.  The  congested  districts  man  does  not  go  into 
the  non-congested  districts  ?— No,  but  we  go  into  the 
congested  districts.  We  have,  to  do  it.  You  cannot 
draw  the  line  as  they  are  so  mixed  up.  The 
five  unions  are  partly  congested  and  partly  non-con- 
gested,  arid  the  sixth  is  entirely  congested. 

4429.  That  case  you  mentioned  about  having  two 
lace  schools  in  the  little  town  of  Caliiroiveen  is  an. 
extraordinary  case?— As  there  are  no  itinerant  instruc- 
tors with  us  it  would  not  interfere  very  much  with  us 
to  have  two  classes  in  the  same  town.  * 

4430.  It  is  a curious  case,  {hough?—' The  second 
point  that  I wish  to  bring  before  you  is  this.  We 
are  supposed  to  be  the  consulting  committee,  and  the 
money  that  is  allocated  for  the  County  Kerry  is  sup- 
posed to  be  spent  at  all  events  after  consultation 
with  the  County  Committee.  Now,  sir,  we  complain 
that  the  Vice-President  has  taken  up  a domestic 
economy  school  in  _ Ivillarney,  which  is  principally 
used  for  the  training  of  domestic  servants,  and  he 
has  never  consulted  ns.  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  he  is  spending  on  that  school. 
There  is  an  idea  that  it  may  he  portion  of  the  money 
allocated  for  Kerry. 

4431.  Is  that  a Congested  Districts  Board  class  or 
a Department  class? — It  is  a Department  class.  We 
say  that  the  money  he  is  using  may  be  money  allo- 
cated for  the  County  Kerry.  We  don’t  know  how 
much  it  is,  and  we  have  never  been  consulted  or  told 
that  it  is  not  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  funds 
provided  specially  for  the  County  Kerry.  That  is 
to  say,  we  don’t  know,  for  we  have  never  been  told. 

4432.  Has  any  change  been  made  in  your  funds 
because  of  the  establishment  of  that  class? — No.  but  we 
are  under  the  impression — of  course,  it  is  beyond  our 
ken — we  arc  under  the  impression  that  the  funds 
from  which  that  school  was  worked  before  the  De- 
partment took  it  over  may  have  come  out  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  Kerry. 

4433.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — An  impression  like  that  is 
not  sufficient  to  go  upon.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  _ Department  must  have  a good  many 
central  institutions  available  for  the  whole 
county,  and  each  of  these  must  be  situated 
somewhere? — This  was  not  a central  institution,  and 
if  the  Department  consulted  us,  the  local  body  that 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  have  equal  local  knowledge, 
we  could  tell  them  how  the  money  could  be  spent  a 
little  better.  For  instance,  through  want  of  funds  we 
have  now  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  only 
Art  Instructor  we  had,  but  there  is  one  thing  I 
■am  sure  the  Vice-President  does  not  know,  that  on 
Saturdays  that  art  instructor  was  actually  holding  a 
class  in  Tralee  and  was  instructing  the  Natibnal 
teachers  who  had  been  trained  in  Dr.  Starkie’s  Train- 
ing College. 

4434.  That  may  be  a very  good  thing;  but  it  does 
not  affect  this  question  whether  the  class  for  training 
domestic,  servants  was  established  at  the  expense  of' 
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funds  intended  for  the  County  Kerry  ; if  so,  then  it 

■ was  a County  Kerry  establishment,  and  your  Com- 
mittee would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  consulted, 

■ but  if  not  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  any 
more  consulted  than  about  the  farm  at  Glasnevin? — 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  funds  come 
from.'  I only  give  you  the  bare  fact — that  it  was 
subsidised  by  the  Department  when  it  was  not  a cen- 
tral institution. 

4435.  I am  not  clear  as  to  the  bare  fact:  is  it  a 
i act  that  your  funds  have  been  reduced? — Not  that  I 
know  of.  They  may  have  been  reduced.  The  De- 
partment subsidised  that  school  in  the  beginning  in 
its  allocation  of  funds.  For  all  we  know  they  may 
have  put  aside  a portion  of  the  original  sum  in  the 
beginning.  We  don’t  know  that,  but  we  think  they 
ought  to  consult  us. 

4436.  (Chairman). — It  is  about  the  affairs  of  your 
own  county  you  think  they  should  consult  you? — Yes  ; 
we  think  it  is  a fair  demand  we  make  that  we  should 
be  consulted.  If  we  found  out  it  was  a good  practical 
tiling  we  axe  not  going  to  object. 

4437.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  that  school  in  existence 
before  the  Department  started  ? — I think  it  was.  The 
Department  subsidised  it  for  some  time,  and  now  they 
have  taken  charge  of  it  altogether. 

4438.  (Mr.  Brown). — -Of  course  you  are  aware  that 
the  funds  allocated  to  each  county  are  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  ?•— We  get  very  little 
insight  into  their  funds. 

4439.  Did  you  ever  inquire  from  a member  of  the 
Board — the  Bishop  of  Boss  for  instance? — The  Bishop 
■of  Boss  is  a man  I have  a very  great  respect  for,  but 
I am  hot  going  at  the  same  time  to  agree  with  all  he 
says.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  is  concerned  about  his  own 
part  of  the  country.  If  I asked  him  he  possibly  might 
try  toy  find  out  for  me. 

4440.  But  it  is  all  published  in  the  Department's 
'printed  report? — I am  aware  of  the  amount  we  get, 
but  the  principle  on  which  that  allocation  proceeds — 
that  is  what  I mean.  However,  I give  you  the  fact. 
It  is  a matter  for  yourselves. 

4441.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  point  is  that  there  is  a 
technical  instruction  school  in  the  county  that  you 
ought  to  be  consulted  about? — Yes,  and  we  have  not 
been  consulted.  The  next  point  I wish  to  bring  before 
you  is  this.  We  have  a population  of  155,000.  They 
are  scattered  over  an  extensive  area.  The  scanty  means 
of  the  people  don’t  permit  them  to  travel  beyond  their 
•own  districts.  We  have  a number  of  schools  in  various 
’ centres  in  that  area.  We  have  ten  girls’  and  four  boys’ 

reboots.  Now  the  schoolhouses  are  suitable  buildings. 
They  would  be  handed  over  rent  free  to  the  use  of  the 
Department.  Their  teachers  have  given  proof  of  capa- 
bility in  the  discharge  of,  at  all  events,  some  technical 
subjects : because  I may  mention,  en  passant,  that  one 
of  the  schools  actually  won  the  gold  prize  medal  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exhibition  for  point  lace  out  of  the  entire 
world.  Now,  those  schools  have  started  industries  of 
their  own.  The  money  earned  in  those  industries  is 
distributed  among  the  workers  and  increases  the  home 
comforts,  which  are  very  scanty  in  some  of 
the  workers’  homes.  Those  schools  could  be  made 
centres,  not  alone  of  great  educational  activity, 
but  they  could  also  be  made  contribute  to  the 
very  scanty  comforts  in  many  homes  in  these 
districts.  The  girls’  schools  I am  speaking  of.  The 
boys’  schoola  could  be  made  not  only  good  primary 
schools,  but  they  could  be  also,  by  sympathetic  man- 
agement and  encouragement  and  guidance,  made  good 
secondary  technical  schools,  to  which  scholarships  might 
be  available.  We  complain  that  we  cannot  get  the 
Department  to  utilise  those  schools. 

4442.  (Chairman). — Those  are  primary  schools,  I 
understand? — They  are  technical  schools  independ- 
ently of  their  primary  character. 

4443.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  schools  are  they? — Kil- 
larney,  Kenmare,  Cahirciveen,  Castleisland,  Dingle, 
Listowel,  Rathmore,  Lixnaw,  and  Milltown. 

4444.  Under  what  management  are  they  at  present? 
— With  regard  to  the  primary  schools,  they  are  under 
the  management-  of  the  National  Board.  They  are 
under  no  management  with  regard  to  the  technical 
classes.  They  have  started  them  out  of  their  own 
bruited  funds.  Take  one  school.  In  the  Killarney 
Mercy  Convent  they  are  teaching  lace  making  and 
under-clotliing  making.  They  earned  in  one  year  £450. 

4445.  This  is  a National  School? — No;  the  Convent 
«f  Mercy  Technical  School.  They  also  have  a National 
School  and  an  industrial  school  in  connection  with 
their  Convent. 


4446.  The  technical  school  is,  so  to  speak,  on  the  June  27,1906. 

top  of  the  other  two?— It  is  a distinct  school  from  the  

primary.  Yery  Eev. 

4447.  But  the  pupils  will  pass  from  the  primary  into  9a^“De,n'3 

the  technical  school? — Yes.  J-  0 Itiordan, 

4448.  At  what  age? — Generally  I suppose  thirteen  or  PP‘ 
rourteen.  That  school,  the  first  year  they  were  starfc- 
mg  it,  earned  £450,  which  went  in  wages  to  the  poor 
girls.  Last  year  they  earned  £300,  and  that  went-  in 
wages  also.  If  that  school  were  utilised  by  the  Depart- 
ment it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  comfort  to 
homes  where  comforts  are  very  scant,  besides  doing 
good  technical  work  that  is  under  sympathetic  guid- 
ance and  treatment.  They  happen  to  have  an  in- 
dustrial school,  for  which  they  are  subsidised,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  that  industrial  school  they  are  teach- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  hosiery  work,  laundry  and 
dairy  work  and  poultry  instruction. 

4449.  (Mr.  Micks). — These  are  children  sent  in  under 
a .magistrate’s  warrant  ?— Yes,  in  the' industrial  school. 

Then  if  you  go  to  the  Cahirciveen  Convent,  they 
started  the  technical  school  simply  through  pure 
charity,  to  assist  the  people.  I happened  to  be 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve you  could  see  emptier  homes  in  any  part  of  the 
world  than  you  would  see  in  some  parts  of  it. 

4450.  (Chairman) — Have  the  Department  power  to 
interfere  in  industrial  schools  ? — No,  that  is  a distinct 
thing  from  the  technical  school. 

4451.  You  were  mentioning  an  industrial  school  just 
now  ? — That  convent  has  three  schools — the  primary,  ■ 
the  technical,  and  the  industrial  school.  I am 
talking  of  the  technical  side.  In  Caherciveen  they 
have  started  knitting.  I have  been  told  that  they  had 
to  borrow  the  money  ta  buy  the  machines.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  years  we  are  asking  the  Department 
for  an  equipment  grant  of  £80  in  order  to  buy  additional 
machinery  for  them,  and  we  cannot  get  it,  though  we 
passed  any  amount  of  resolutions.  What  is  true  of 
each  of  these  schools  is  true  of  all  the  others,  and  we 
regard  their  non-utilisation  as  a grave  loss. 

4452.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  their  answer  want  of  funds? 

— To  be  candid  with  you,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  under  the  impression  that  want  of 
funds  is  not  the  reason  why  the  grants  are  not  given. 

4453.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  correspondence 
or  documents  which  would  show  the  line  the  Depart- 
ment is  taking? — The  point  is  this,  that  we  cannot 
get  them  to  utilise  them. 

4454.  I want  to  know  why? — They  never  tell  us 
why,  I think.  All  we  know  is  we  have  been  asking 
for  a grant  for  that  very  poor  district  of  £80,  and  we 
cannot  get  it.  And  the  boys’  schools  could  be  utilised 
also,  and  it  would  save  expense  in  school  buildings, 
because  the  buildings  are  suitable  and  would  be 
given  rent  free,  and  the  teachers  have  at  all  events 
displayed  an  aptitude  and  by  sympathetic  and  generous 
treatment  they  could  be  made  extremely  useful. 

4455.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  the  boys’  schools  Chris- 
tian Brothers’  schools? — Yes. 

4456.  Are  they  primary  or  secondary  schools? — 

They  are  primary  schools.  There  is  one  working  under 
the  Intermediate  Board  at  present,  but  only  one. 

4457.  (Chairman). — Have  you  studied  the  Reports 
of  the  Departments? — The  only  thing  I am  concerned 
with  is  the  practical  working  in  my  own  County. 

4458.  You  are  complaining  that  certain  schools  that 
ought  to  have  assistance  don’t  get  it? — I am. 

4459.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you  have 
examined  the  Reports  which  are  published  every  year 
and  seen  what  funds  they  have  at  their  disposal  and 
how  far  they  can  be  applied  for  this  purpose  ? — With 
great  respect,  I think  the  proper  persons  to  ask  that 
question  of  would  be  the  Department  themselves,  and 
if  they  make  any  statement  that  we  don’t  approve  of 
we  can  supply  an  answer. 

4460.  I think  you  are  the  proper  person  to  put  the 
question  to,  as  you  are  making  the  charge  against 
the  Department.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  that  they 
have  money  at  their  disposal? — I don’t  make  myself 
explicit.  I am  complaining  that  it  is  a grave  loss, 
from  an  educatonal  and  industrial  point  of  view, 
that  these  schools  are  not  utilised  by  the  Department. 

Why  they  don’t  do  so  is  beyond  my  ken. 

4461.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  taken  the  precau- 

tion to  read  the  statements  they  may  have  made  in 
their  general  reports  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic ? — I have.  The  general  statement,  so  far  as  I 

am  aware,  is  want  of  funds,  but  if  you  ask  me  about 
those  funds,  then  you  are  taking  me  (beyond  what  I 
could,  satisfactorily  to  myself,  answer,  for  I do  not 
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think  that  the  reports  of  a Body  over  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  whose  funds  there  was  practically 
no  public  control,  and  no  independent  audit,  are 
■worth  a very  careful  study.  The  next  point 
I have  got  to  put  before  you  is  this.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  our  Committee  is  that 
if  the  present  advisory  Board  was  entrusted 
with  the  same  powers  that  the  County  Council  have 
the  machinery  would  run  very  much  better  and  the 
output  of  work  from  the  Department  would  be  very 
largely  increased  without  impairing  either  its  efficiency 
or  usefulness. 

4462.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  that  mean  the  Board  of 

Technical  Instruction  ? — The  present  advisory  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction.  If  that  advisory  Board, 
instead  of  being  an  advisory  or  consultative  Board, 
were  entrusted  with  powers  similar  to  those  which  the 
County  Councils  have 

4463.  {Chairman). — You  mean  the  Board  referred 
to  in  section  13 — “ The  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion shall  advise  the  Department  with  respect  to  all 
matters  and  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  De- 
partment in  connection  with  technical  instruction”  ? — 
Our  County  Council  elects  members  who  form  the 
advisory  Board  with  the  Vice-President.  I believe  if 
instead  of  being  advisory  or  consultative,  they  were 
entrusted  with  the  same  powers  of  administration 
which  the  County  Councils  have,  in  my  opinion,  the 
machine  would  run  very  much  smoother  and  the  out- 
put would  be  very  much  increased. 

4464.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  mean  you  would  rather 
have  an  elected  Board  to  manage  things  than  a 
Department  with  an  advisory  Board? — We  elect  the 
advisory  Board  at  present. 

4465.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — No,  you  don’t ; you  elect  the 
Council  of  Agriculture.  That  is  the  body  to  which 
members  are  sent  from  all  the  counties  ? — Have  they 
nothing  to  say  to  technical  instruction? 

4466.  There  is  another  Board  under  that,  elected 
by  them  ? — What  I mean  is  this,  that  the  Councils 
should  elect  a Board  on  the  principle  they  are  doing 
at  present,  which  instead  of  being  consultative  or 
advisory  should  have  the  same  power  as  the  County 
Councils  themselves  have. 

4467.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  other  words,  full  adminis- 
trative powers? — Yes. 

4468.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  members  would 
you  suggest  for  each  county?— That  is  a matter  of 
detail.  I only  go  on  the  broad  line  of  public  control. 

4469.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  are  three  different 
Boards  or  bodies  to  which  your  remarks  might  refer. 
The  “present”  Board  might  be  one  of  three  things. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  elected  as  has  been  described.  Then  there  is  .the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  a smaller  body,  and 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  then  there  is  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Education,  which  is  a 
different  body  altogether.  I take  it  from  your  last 
description  that  you  refer  to  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture?— Perhaps  I have  not  made  myself  intelligible. 
What  I mean  is  this:  that  there  should  be  some 
Board  in  conjunction  with  the  Vice-President,  that 
his  present  powers  of  nomination  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  that  that  Board,  entrusted  with  the 
same  administrative  powers  which  the  County 
Councils  have,  that  it  should  be  elected  by 
the  County  Councils.  There  was  just  one  other 
point  I was  asked  to  put  before  you.  The  County 
Councils  financial  year  ends  on  the  31st  of  March, 
like  all  other  public  bodies.  Now  we  find  this  fact 
very  inconvenient,  The  Departments  technical 


scheme  ends  on  the  31st  of  July,  their 
scheme  ends  on  the  30th  September,  and^h?. v**- 
stock  scheme  ends  on  the  31st  of  December  -i  , 
times,  I assure  you,  we  have  quite  enough  *n  j ' 
find  out  what  year  we  are  in.  gn  to  do  to. 

4470.  (Chairman). — You  know  the  reason  nf  «, 

-No,  all  I say  is  it  places  us  in  this 
position,  that  we  have  to  keep  a sharp  look  I!, 
know  what  year  we  are  in.  ut  t0 

4471.  The  31st  of  March  is  the  end  of  the  finarr' 

year  with  the  Government  generally  ?— Yes  r 

think  they  ought  to  try  to  remedy  it.  ’ * 

4472.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  it  is  near  the  rent  »> 
—In  my  part  of  the  country  there  is  verv  littlo' 
paid.  Most  of  them  have  purchased  their  farms 
are  doing  very  well. 

4473.  (Chairman). — The  Act  of  1899  came  W 
force  in  1900.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  on S 
whole  an  improvement,  or  not,  in  technical  instruc- 
tion ?— Most  decidedly.  That  was  the  very  W 
opportunity  we  ever  got  in  Ireland.  We  were  onlv 
too  eager  to  avail  of  the  opportunity. 

4474.  Your  criticisms  have  rather  gone  to  this 
that  enough  use  is  not  made  of  i«-M,  eritidU 
are  confined  to  those  points  I have  put  before  you 

4«5.  You  would  not  went  to  go  bad  to  tha  state 
of  things  before  1899  ?— Certainly  not.  Excelsior  is 
our  motto,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  these 
things  are  making  the  country  very  much  more  con- 
tented and  peaceable. 

4476.  And  there  is  an  amount  of  instruction  anl 
so  on  given  now  which  was  not  given  before  ?— There 

is,  undoubtedly.  For  instance,  our  domestic  economy 
instructresses,  we  have  not  enough  of  them.  They 
are  going  round  giving  lectures  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts in  cookery  and  habits  of  thrift  and  cleanliness. 

4477.  Do  you  attach  very  much  importance  to  that? 
— 1 do  attach  very  much  importance  to  it. 

4478.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
homes  of  the  people  ?— There  is  a great  improvement. 
There  will  be  more  even  in  a short  time.  We  are 
only  starting  it  now. 

4479.  Six  years,  after  all,  is  a short  time  for  a. 
change  of  this  sort? — My  belief  is  this:  to  use  an 
old  saying,,  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.  We  have 
to  commence  at  the  foundation.  In  my  parish  a 
great  number  of  my  people  purchased  their  holding® 
about  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  now  that  they  them- 
selves can  see  the  substantial  improvement  that  is 
caused  in  their  position. 

4480.  You  have  not  come  here  to  speak  about  agri- 
culture, but  would  you  apply  what  you  said  just  now 
to  agriculture? — I have  not  come  here  to  speak  about. 

it,  and  have  only  a general  knowledge,  but  I will 
tell  you  how  the  case  stands  at  present  as  far  as  I 
know.  'Jhe  farmers  are  getting  opportunities  of  im 
proving  their  stock  without  any  expense  to  them- 
selves, and  they  think  that  is  a very  good  thing,  ami 
they  are  working  that  arrangement  for  all  it 
is  worth.  Now,  they  have  not  got  an  instructor 
in  agricultural  methods  up  to  this  in  Kerry.  For 
instance,  an  agricultural  instructor  should  go 
round,  say  at  the  beginning  of  the  tillage 
season,  and  tell  them  tire  use  of  manures  in  tillage, 
and  take  demonstration  plots  up  in  the  parishes  and 
let  the  farmers  work  them.  Improvement  is  my 
motto,  and  we  are  only  too  anxious  to  co-operate,  but 
we  are  pulled  back  all  the  time. 

4481.  You  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  but  you  would  wish  to  accele- 
rate the  pace? — Yes,  by  removing  the  impediments 
which  I pointed  out,  and  which  block  the  way. 


Mr.  W. 

itobeits,  J r. 


Mr.  William  Robehts,  j.p.,  examined. 


4482.  (Chairman). — I think  you  represent  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  for  the  County  Cork? — Yes. 
I have  been  asked  to  come  and  give  evidence  as  to 
the  working  of  the  Committee. 

4483.  1 think  your  first  point  is  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture? — That  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  McDonald,  Chairman 
of  the  County  Council.  I was  asked  to  speak  of  ihe 
working  of  the  scheme  of  the  Department  in  the 
county.  That  is  the  principal  thing  I take  up.  Mr. 
McDonald’s  only  suggestions,  I think,  are  as  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  County  Committee. 
Mine  Will  be  principally  as  to  the  work  the.  County 
Committee  are  doing  undeT  the  Department. 

4484.  Will  you  say  what  you  wish  to  say  on 
that  subject?— We  took  up  all  the  schemes  under  the 
Department  in  the  county,  and  we  have  in  the 


county  two  agricultural  instructors.  They  are  paid 
by  the  Department ; of  course  we  have  to  find  alt 
their  other  expenses.  And  we  have  two  instructresses 
in  poultry  in  the  county  and  two  dairy  instructresses, 
and  an  instructor  in  horticulture  and  bee-keeping^ 
They  work  in  the  county  under  the  County  com- 
mittee and  the  Department.  We  have  started  in  t e 
county  under  the  agricultural  instructor  and  to* 
horticultural  instructor  some  demonstration  pm®- 
We  have  fourteen  horticultural  plots.  They  pow 
different  vegetables  which  we  think  the  cottagers  i 
the  county  ought  to  take  up.  In  fact  we  run  a p 
something  on  the  lines  on  which  the  agncultur 
labourers  should  work  the  half-acre  plots  in  c0  ' 
nection  with  the  cottages,  and  our  instructor 
certain  times  of  the  year  gives  lectures  on  the  gr° 
ing  and  planting  of  different  things. 
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4485.  What  do  you  say  about  the  working  of  all 
that  machinery  ? — The  people  are  commencing  to  take 
to  it.  At  first  it  was  very  hard  to  get  them  to  take 
to  it,  but  they  are  taking  to  it  more  than  at  the 
commencement.  I happen  to  have  on  my  own  place 
one  demonstration  plot,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
farmers  as  a rule  don’t  take  it  up  very  much.  It  is 
the  young  people  who  do.  I think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  plots  in  connection  with  the  schools  if 
possible.  It  is  the  young  people  we  want  to  get  at 
more  than  the  grown-up  people. 

4486.  You  want  to  give  them  a taste  to  see  the 
importance  of  it  ? — Yes.  I find  you  can  get  the  young 
people  to  take  it  up. 

4487.  What  is  your  demonstration  plot  ? — It  is  both 
horticultural  and  agricultural.  The  agricultural  part 
is  the  different  seeds,  grass,  and  clover  seeds,  and 
some  pot  experiments  and  manuring. 

4488.  Do  you  find  the  young  people  take  an  in- 
terest in  that? — They  are  commencing  to  take  it  up 
now  more  than  at  first. 

4489.  How  is  that  instruction  given : is  it  at  par- 
ticular times? — The  instructors  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  in  the  early  spring  and  winter  give  lectures 
in  the  district. 

4490.  Are  the  lectures  well  attended? — They  are 
fairly  well  attended  in  some  districts,  but  there  is 
one  thing : if  there  could  be  a change  made,  there 
should  be  more  notice  given,  and  have  a lecture  on 
the  plots,  which  I think  is  where  they  should  be 
given,  more  than  in  the  towns,  to  show  how  the  thing 
works  out  on  the  plot.  They  should  give  notice,  too, 
that  at  certain  times  they  would  visit  the  plot  and 
give  lectures  on  seeds,  &c. 

4491.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  that  be  for  the 
County  Committee  to  arrange? — Yes. 

4492.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  as  soon  as 
the  plots  begin  to  grow,  and  later  on,  when  they 
were  about  to  be  cut,  giving  lectures  there  ? — Yes  ; I 
think  that  would  work  better  than  a lecture  in  a 

4493.  (Chairman). — Is  that  done  now? — I have  not 
seen  it  done  anywhere,  but  I am  suggesting  it. 

4494.  {Mr.  Brown). — It  is  being  done  in  our  county 
this  week.  There  are  meetings  of  farmers  at  different 
plots,  and  the  instructor  attends  and  gives  lectures? 
— That  is  not  done  in  our  county. 

4495.  (Chairman). — That  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  you  think  the  system  of  instruction  might  be 
improved  ? — Yes,  and  also  if  it  could  be  got  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools. 

4496.  I should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
on  that.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  on  the  subject: 
do  you  mean  the  primary  schools? — I think  if  there 
could  be  a sorb,  of  horticultural  plot  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  and  worked  some  way  with  the  schools,  it 
would  be  a very  good  thing. 

4497.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  made  any  effort  to 

rt  that  done  ? — My  plot  is  not  far  from  the  school. 

have  made  one  or  two  suggestions,  but  the  teacher 
did  not  exactly  take  it  up.  I don’t  know  whether  they 
are  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

4498.  (Chairman). — The  question  is  whether  it  can 
be  done  in  school  time.  That  is  a matter  not  for  the 
Department,  but  for  the  National  Board?— -Yes. 

4499.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  your  Committee  made 
any  representations  to  the  Board  of  National  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department? — I don’t  think  they  have 
done  either,  but  they  have  made  some  suggestions. 

4500.  (Chairman). — You  would  like  to  see  that  bene- 
fit more  widely  distributed? — That  would  he  the  prin- 
cipal thing.  We  want  to  get  at  the  young  people. 

4501.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  the  County  Committee 
be  willing  to  give  the  services  of  the  horticultural 
instructor  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  on  certan 
days  to  such  national  schools  as  he  could  reach  on? 
—I  could  not  say. 

4502.  Instead  of  having  itinerant  lectures,  you  think 
it  is  time  to  begin  the  giving  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion- to  the  young  people  ? — I think  so. 

4503.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Cork  Agri- 
cultural Society? — I represent  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  and  also  the  County  Cork  Agricul- 
tural Society.  We  have  taken  up  the  poultry  scheme 
very  much.  We  have  fifty  egg  stations  in  the  district, 
and  the  demand  for  the  eggs  and  poultry  since  they 
were  started  seems  increasing  every  year. 

. 4504.  Are  the  breeds  improving  ? — They  are  improv- 
es very  much  in  some  districts.  I happen  to  have 
gone  over  the  county  for  the  last  two-  or  three  years 
to  see  the  poultry,  and  I noticed  last  year  an  im- 
provement. It  is  very  hard  to  ge*  the  people  out  of 


the  old  fowl  yet,  but  they  have  some  very  good  fowl  June  27, 1906. 
running  through  them,  and  keeping  young  cockerels  — 
would_  improve  them  still  more.  Mr  w- 

4505.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  they  going  in  for  laying  *iu',er^3’  i,F' 
fowl  or  for  table  fowl  ? — In  W est  Cork  they  go  in  for 

the  lying  fowl.  In  my  district  we  worked  the  poultry 
scheme  four  years.  In  the  first  year  I don’t  think 
you  could  get  for  ten  miles  around  thirty  pure-bred 
poultry.  After  (he  scheme  had  had  its  first  years’ 
working  I offered  at  my  place  so  much  for  the  best 
pullet  or  cockerel  from  the  eggs  supplied  from  the 
station.  The  first  year  I got  about  seventy  entries 
from  people  around.  I asked  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
if  they  would,  instead  of  buying  a lot  of  poultry  from 
England,  assist  the  people  here  and  buy  poultry  in 
Die  district.  The  Department  gave  me  power  to 
purchase  some  of  the  poultry,  and  I did,  at  very  fair 
prices  for  the  Department.'  The  people,  when  they 
saw  they  got  such  good  prices,  went  in  the  second 
year  a great  deal  more  all  over  the  county  for  the 
eggs,  and  the  second  year  I also  said  I would  try  the 
experiment  on  the  improvement  in  the  district,  and 
the  entries  for  the  show  ran  up  to  something  over 
300.  L asked  the  Department  again  to  purchase  the 
poultry,  and  they  did  allow  me  to  purchase.  They 
sent  a man  specially  down  to  purchase  poultry,  and 
they  sent  to  the  western  districts  of  Mayo  and  Galway, 
too.  Then  the  County  Committees  started  shows  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  able  to 
get  very  large  entries  this  year,  where  four  years  ago 
we  could  not  get  one.  That  showed  the  poultry  had 
improved.  It  is  the  market  principally  we  want  for 
the  poultry.  The  markets  are  very  bad. 

4506.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  they  not  getting  better 
prices  for  the  pure-bred  poultry  ? — The  nighesfc  price 
I gave  for  pullets  was  from  four  to  five  shillings  each. 

The  usual  price  would  be  nine  pence  or  ten  pence  a- 
piece.  So  that  was  a great  change. 

4507.  (Chairman). — That  is  an  industry  that  is  very 
important  to  the  poor  people  ? — It  is  very  important 
for  the  labourers  in  the  west.  The  egg  supply  also 
has  greatly  increased.  That  scheme  in  the  county  hds 
worked  very  well  under  the  Department’s  rules. 

Turkeys  have  improved  in  the  same  way.  There  is  the- 
cattle  scheme,  which,  of  course,  is  the  most  important, 
of  all.  We  set  aside  funds  every  year  for  seventy- two- 
premiums  for  pure-bred  bulls.  For  the  first  few  years - 
the  bulls  could  not  be  got,  but  we  have  been  increasing 
every  year.  I think  in  our  first  year  we  had  something 
less  than  thirty  bulls.  We  could  not  get  more.  This  - 
year  we  have  sixty-five  pure-bred  premium  bulls,  so- 
we  have  very  nearly  got  up  to  our  number.  They  are 
principally  shorthorns.  We  have  a few  Aberdeen 
Angus.  One  of  the  suggestions  before  you  from  the  • 

County  Committee  is  as  to  the  purchase  of  bulls.  In 
some  parts  of  the  district  no  farmer  in  the  district, 
purchased  a hull. 

4508.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  by  county  electoral  divi- 
sions you  give  the  bulls? — We  could  not  get  enough 
bulls  at  first.  We  started  to  put  so  many  in  each 
division.  There  were  some  divisions  in  which  no  one- 
applied  for  a bull.  There  was  nobody  well  off  enough 
to  purchase  them.  Then  we  put  a second,  third,  and 
fourth  bull  in  the  district. 

4509.  (Chairrrian). — I suppose  you  would  like  to  see 
the  number  of  bulls  increased? — Yes;  if  the  County 
Committee  got  power  to  purchase  bulls  and  place  them 
in  districts  where  there  are  no  bulls. 

4510.  Some  witnesses  have  advocated  the  registering 
of  a rather  lower  type  of  bulls,  not  quite  pure-bred, 
in  order  to  increase  the  number  and  neutralise  the 
effects  of  the  large  number  of  very  inferior  animals 
still  in  use  ? — The  County  Cork  Committee  are  not 
in  favour  of  half-bred  bulls,  but  they  make  a sugges- 
tion that  at  the  schools  now  held  by  the  Department — 
the  Munster  Institute  and  the  Clonakilty  School — 
they  would  get  good  dairy  cows,  and  put  a shorthorn 
bull  on  them  and  after  a few  years  they  would  be  able 
to  breed  a milking  strain  of  shorthorns  which  would 
be  very  nearly  thoroughbred. 

4511.  (Mr.  Brown). — On  that  question  of  the  bulls, 

I think  the  proposition  that  was  made  was  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  really  bad  bulls, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  subsidising  half-bred  bulls  ? — It 
would  be  a very  great  thing,  and  that  would  be  the 
wish  of  the  County  Committee,  if  you  could  get  rid  of 
the  bad  bulls  and  the  bad  stallions  which  are  ruining 
the  country. 

4512.  How  do  you  suggest  that  could  be  done?— 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  do.  The  only  possible  way 
would  be  to-  have  a register  and  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  bull  that  was  not  on  the  register.  That  would 
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June  27,  1906.  be  the  only  way  to  do  it,  and  the  same  should  apply 
Mi.  wT  sfca^ona>  but  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to 

Kobeita,  j.i.  4513,  Perhaps  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
money  would  be  better  spent  in  getting  in  more  pure- 
bred bulls  ? — I think  after  a while  they  would  get  out 
of  the  bad  bulls,  and  would  take  to  the  good  ones. 

4514.  (Mr.  Micks). — Might  it  not  be  easier  to  start 
it  at  the  beginning,  and  say  a man  would  not  be 
allowed  to  keep  a colt  for  stallion  purposes,  or  a young 
bull  for  serving  purposes,  unless  he  could  satisfy  the 
authorities  that  they  were  fit  to  be  kept  ?— Yes ; that 
has  been  my  opinion  for  years.  I have  given  that 
evidence  before. 

4515.  That  would  not  be  interfering  with  existing 

bulls,  but  interfering  with  the  supply  coming  on? — 
Either  that  or  if  that  were  too  expensive  after  two 
years  the  good  bulls 

4516.  If  you  could  get  enough  bulls  in  the  county 
you  could  stop  the  worst  to  begin  with,  and  gradually 
fine  down  until  you  had  only  those  that  really  ought 
to  be  kept,  and  that  a man  should  get  a licence  to 
.keep  an  animal  for  serving  purposes  ? — That  would 
■be  the  proper  way  to  do  it  if  it  could  be  done.  The 
xeason  I say  that  is  that  after  a while  the  bad  bulls 
would  be  removed.  The  farmers  that  send  a good 
cow  to  a premium  bull  if  they  have  a bull  calf  a great 
many  of  them  are  keeping  that  calf,  which  would  be, 
•of  course  an  improvement  on  the  old  stock.  It  would 
be  shaped  better  and  might  be  improved  year  after 
year,  but  the  principal  thing  is  if  the  County  Com- 
mittee could  get  power  to  purchase  bulls  and  place 
them  in  districts  where  they  have  none  at  present. 
The  ratepayers  in  some  districts  are  grumbling  they 
are  getting  no  good  from  the  grant.  They  are  too  poor 

. to  purchase. 

4517.  (Mr.  Brown). — Even  with  the  loan  from  the 
Department? — Yes.  They  are  not  taking  it  up,  even 
with  the  loan.  Some  of  the  County  Councils  at  the 
last  meeting  said  they  would  oppose  the  rate  next 
year,  because  they  could  not  get  any  benefit  from  the 

• grant. 

4518.  They  get  a loan  of  two-thirds  and  the  premium 
pays  one  third? — They  get  two  years  to  pay  the  two- 
thirds. 

4519.  The  first  year’s  premium  would  pay  (he  first 
one-third? — You  have  to  pay  one-third  in  cash  when 
.you  get  the  bull  and  you  don’t  get  the  premium  until 
■October  or  November.  You  would  not  get  a bull 
•suitable  for  a premium  for  less  than  £40  or  £50.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  poor  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay  £15  in  cash.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  take 
it  up  in  some  districts,  and  those  are  the  districts  in 
which  they  want  power  to  place  the  bulls.  I believe 
the  Department  have  placed  bulls  in  part  of  West 
Cork  this  year,  outside  the  County  Committee. 

4520.  That  would  be  in  congested  districts  ? — Yes. 

4521.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  farmers  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  more  the  importance  of  breeding 
from  pure-bred  bulls;  in  a dairy  country  where  milk 
is  the  principal  object  there  is  a great  tendency  to  use 
the  inferior  bulls  ? — There  is  of  course,  but  anywhere 
the  premium  bull  i3  placed  there  is  a great  demand. 

4522.  Do  people  take  the  trouble  of  sending  their 
cows  any  distance ?— They  do.  I have  known  them 
to  send  them  five  or  six  miles. 

4523.  I am  speaking  of  the  small  tenant  farmers? 
The  small  men  would.  I find  where  a man  has  two 
or  three  cows  he  is  generally  one  of  the  first  to  look 
for  a good  bull  for  the  cows,  and  if  they  have  a good 
calf  the  small  men  keep  the  heifers;  they  cannot 
afford  to  keep  the  bull  calves. 

4524.  What  I wanted  to  get  at,  is  whether 
this  new  system  is  really  extending  to  the  poorer 
classes,  the  smaller  tenants?— -It  is  not  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  except  in  West  Cork,  where  Dr.  Kelly 
takes  a great  interest  in  it.  He  has  a good  many 
poor  tenants  in  his  district,  but  if  there  is  a part  of 
the  country  where  there  is  not  a farmer  that  takes 
an  interest  in  the  working  of  the  scheme,  that  place 
is  neglected.  They  want  somebody  in  the  district  to 
push  it  forward. 

4525.  Has  it  got  to  this,  that  a man  sees  his  neigh- 
bour profiting  by  it  and  is  inclined  to  do  it  himself 
next  year;  do  they  catch  it  from  each  other?— They 
tri'clf S far  83  1 know>  1 have  seen  in  all  my  dis- 

4526.  You  think  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  im- 
provement in  this  ? I think  it  is  more  noticeable  this 
year  in  the  country  than  it  was  yet.  I don’t  believe 
m the  creameries,  and  I think  young  cattle  are  not  as 


good  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  old  times  V„ 
cattle  are  not  in  the  condition,  and  don’t  do  a10”11 


former  years.  The  farmers  do  not  put  enough 
stuff  into  the  milk  to  make  up  for  the  fat  01  Ia* 
of  it,  and  the  calves  are  not  as  wood.  *en  out 
4527.  (Mr.  Brown).—' They  will  hardly  ever  . 
to  the  old  system  where  creameries  exist  ?_L|°  ^ 

many  have  gone  back  to  hand  separators  and  g=-  8°°d 


creameries.  ~ ^lven  UP 

4528.  Is  not  the  point  to  impress  on  the  farina™ 
necessity  of  supplying  the  fat?— That  is  the 
cipal  thing. 

4529.  The  agricultural  instructor’s  lessons 
- . hvays  explains  that.  K 

because  we  cannot  alter  that  and8go back  ?— 1^1“$ 
be  very  W to  go  back.  Wo  h .£  »o 
all  in  our  district.  They  mostly  have  hand  separator 
There  the  milk  is  a great  improvement  on  the  CZ 
ery  mUk.  You  have  it  fresh  and  you  have  an  even 
milk.  In  creameries  you  never  get  milk  from  the 
same  district  for  your  calves.  It  is  a mixture  every 

4531.  You  have  experience  of  a hand  •. 
yourself  ? — Yes. 


• separator 


4533.  And  I suppose  you  find  when  you  supply  the 
fat  the  calves  do  very  well?— They  do  splendidly  T 
give  linseed  and  oaten  meal  and  indian  meal 

4534.  It  is  the  Department’s  mixture  ?— Yes I tried 
all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  I find  they  do  very 
well  on  this.  I have  just  as  good  calves  as  when  I 
was  rearing  them.  The  horse  scheme  is  taken  up 
very  well,  too.  A great  many  mares  attend  the  shows 
to  get  nominations.  We  have  not  enough  money  to 
give  as  many  as  we  would  wish.  That  was  taken  up 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for  a long  time  before 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  into  existence. 

4535.  But  there  were  not  as  many  nominations 
available  as  now? — The  lioyal  Dublin 'Society  was 
only  giving  £200  for  the  County.  Our  Committee 
last  year  gave  £570  for  nominations  to  mares.  The 
Boyai  Dublin  Society  grant  was  £160  for  several 
years,  and  then  £200  for  a couple  of  years  before  the 
Department  was  started. 

4536.  Do  those  mares  generally  go  to  thoroughbred 
sires? — Mostly.  We  have  agricultural  horses,  but 


4537.  What  are  they? — Shires. 

4538.  (Mr.  Micks). — Near  the  city  ? — The  shires  are 
near  the  city. 

4539.  (Chairman). — Do  you  give  a good  account  of 
the  working  of  the  scheme  ? — The  farmers  take  it  up 
very  much.  They  all  apply  for  it.  I have  seen  at  the 
show  in  Cork  something  over  100  mares  for  20  nomi- 
nations, and  50  or  60  of  them  would  be  quite  good 
enough  to  get  a nomination  if  they  were  available. 

4540.  Is  there  any  other  scheme  that  you  would 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  ? — We  have  a swine  scheme, 
but  all  the  premiums  for  boars  have  not  been  taken 
up.  We  have  no  sheep  scheme  at  all. 

4541.  Then  I gather  from  your  evidence  generally 
that  you  have  seen  a great  deal  of  improvement  of 
late  years  in  all  these  matters  ? — This  year  the  im- 
provement was  more  noticeable.  The  people  are  com- 
mencing to  take  an  interest  in  it.  There  are  a great 
many  shows  in  the  County  Cork,  and  the  entries  seem 
to  be  increasing.  The  cattle  are  better  than  they 
used  to  be  a few  years  ago.  The  question  of  manure 
is  taken  up  also.  Our  Committee  take  up  the  Fertil- 
iser’s Act,  and  our  Secretary  has  got  a lot  of  samples 
of  very  bad  stuff  as  manures,  which  he  sent  to  be 
analysed.  A few  were  prosecuted  and  fined,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  is  an  improvement.  They  are  afraid  to 
sell  the  stuff  they  used  to  sell. 

4542.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  any  prosecutions 
for  the  adulteration  of  butter  ? — No  ; we  have  none. 

45.43.  (Chairman). — In  these  matters  do  you  avail 
yourselves  of  the  services  of  the  Inspector ; he  would 
be  your  witness  ?— The  Secretary  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee goes  round  to  different  parts  of  the  county  and 
takes  samples  and  gets  them  analysed,  and  if  there  is 
fraud  we  have  a prosecution.  We  found  the  calf 
foods  that  were  being  sold  were  bad,  selling  at  20 
shillings  a cwt.  when  they  were  only  worth  six  or 
seven  shillings. 
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4544.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  on  the  action 
of  the  Department? — As  far  as  the  Cork  County  Com- 
mittee has  taken  it  up  : the  first  year  the  County  Com- 
mittee threw  up  the  scheme  altogether.  I think  they 
were  the  only  county  that  did  not  take  up  the  scheme  ; 
but  ever  since  we  have  started  I think  the  County 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  worked 
very  well.  I believe  if  we  got  all  we  asked  for  at 
first  the  Department  would  be  wiped  out.  I represent 
the  Cork  Agricultural  Society  also.  The  Department 
gave  them  a grant  of  £2,750. 

° 4545.  What  is  its  nature  1 — It  is  a Voluntary  Society. 
We  have  something  over  800  members.  In  1904  we  ap- 
plied to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  some  as- 
sistance. There  was  a building  fund.  Erecting  the 
buildings  of  the  Society  cost  about  £6,000.  The 
Society  had  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  that  money. 
£4,500  was  the  amount  of  the  debentures,  and  nearly 
£250  a year  was  the  cost  on  the  Society.  It  was  very 
hard  for  the  Society  to  keep  up  under  that  heavy 
debt,  and  we  applied  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  assistance  in  the  matter.  In  1904  the  Depart- 
ment gave  us  a free  grant  of  £2,700  on  the  condition 
that  the  Society  would  collect  £2,000  in  the  county, 
that  would  pay  off  the  debentures  of  the  Society  alto- 
gether. The  Society  went  to  work  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  something  over  £2,000.  The  Department' 
handed  over  the  £2,750.  At  that  time  I happened 
to  be  President  of  the  Society,  and  our  members  were 
between  600  and  700.  Now  the  members  of  the  Society 
are  very  close  on  900.  We  are  bound  to  carry  out  this’ 
scheme  in  connection  with  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  those  conditions  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  gave  us  a grant  for  the  year 
of  £380  to  work  the  Society.  Our  shows  in  every 
way  have  increased,  and  we  have  increased  in  num- 
bers. That  heavy  debt  is  now  off  the  Society,  and 
since  that  it  is  able  to  do  a lot  of  good  in  the  county, 
and  bring  forward  the  scheme  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

4546.  I suppose  you  attach  great  importance  to 
the  shows  as  spreading  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  throughout  the  country? — I always  attach 
great  importance  to  the  shows.  I think  they  do  a lot 
of  good  in  the  district.  At  present  the  County  Com- 
mittee are  giving  grants  to,  I think,  five  local  shows 
besides  the  County  Show.  They  give  grants  of  £900 
a year  to  Shows  altogether.  That  £900  includes  the 
Poultry  Shows  under  the  County  Instructors  and  the 
Butter  Shows  under  the  County  Instructors,  and 
Prizes  for  the  best  kept  Dairies  in  the  District. 

4547.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  system  of 
itinerant  lectures ; are  they  working  well  ? — The 
people  attend  the  lectures  very  well,  those  on  poultry 
and  dairying  especially;  but  of  course  the  dairy 
classes  in  each  district  are  for  12  pupils.  That  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  way  of  only  staying 
a few  days  in  a place  and  not  holding  classes. 

4548.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  the  Poultry  Instructress 
hold  classes  also? — This  year  they  are  holding  classes 
in  plucking  and  trussing.  The  Agricultural  Society 
have  taken  it  up  and  give  prizes  for  churning  to 
people  trained  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That 
makes  the  instructors  in  our  district  work  up  and  see 
that  their  people  are  getting  on. 

4549.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  been  able  to  secure 
good  instructors  ? — Yes ; we  are  very  lucky  in  the 
county  with  our  instructors ; in  dairying  and  poultry 
especially  we  have  good  instructors. 

4550.  And  you  are  able  to  keep  them? — Yes. 

4551.  You  have  not  been  losing  them  ? — No ; we 
have  kept  them  up  to  this.  I am  afraid  we  shall 
lose  one  now,  our  very  best  man. 

4552.  (Chairman). — Are  you  able  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  county? 
—Yes,  this  year  is  the  first  time  we  started  classes. 


4553.  I believe  Cork  is  the  only  county  in  this  part  June  27,  1906._ 

of  Ireland  that  has  these  classes  ? — I believe  so.  This  ,,  — 

year  we  had  classes  in  the  winter  ; two  classes  in  the  f;",;  r „ 
week  in  this  room,  and  two  classes  in  Macroom,  and  ’ 

two  classes  in  Mallow.  That  is.  six  classes  each  week 
for  22  weeks  in  the  winter  months.  There  was  an 
average  attendance  of  22  pupils  in  each  of  the  classes, 
and  there  were  applications  for  the  examination  of  70 
or  80  boys  who  attended  the  classes. 

4554.  Who  were  the  instructors  in  these  classes?— -Mr. , 

Thompson,  who  was  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  gave  the  whole  of  the  classes.  They  were 
very  well  attended  during  the  time. 

4555.  In  various  subjects? — Various  subjects,  and  sur- 
veying also.  He  always  took  them  out  in  the  country 
on  certain  days,  and  had  surveying  and  practical  work. 

4556.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  they  do  as  well  in  the  city 
as  in  the  country  districts ? — From  the  report  of  the  In-, 
spector  Macroom  gave  the  best  results. 

4557..  This  is  our  experience,  too  ; they  do  far  better 
in  country  districts  ? — In  the  best  attended  classes  their, 
train  fare  was  paid,  and  they  got  their  luncheon  in. 

Cork.  In  fact,  they  were  paid' to  attend  the  class. 

4558.  (Chairman). — They  come  in  every  day? — Yes. 

4559.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  those  who  attend  belong  to 
the  class  of  people  whom  the  classes  were  intended  to. 
meet? — Yes  ; they  had  a sort  of  examination  into  what 
the  boys  intended  to  do. 

4560.  (Chairman). — Before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
classes  ? — Yes. 

4561. . (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Who  settled  what  boys  were  to 
be  admitted  ? — There  was  an  examination  here,  arid  the 
Department  sent  down  a man  and  examined  them,  and 
of  course  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee  was- 
asked  as  tol  what  district  they  came  from,  and  what  their 
people  were  engaged  in. 

4562.  And  whether  they  were  the  sort  of  pupils  who> 
were  likely  to  benefit  from  this  instruction? — Yes. 

4563.  Waa  it  the  general  feeling  among  those  who- 
took  an  interest  in  the  classes  that  the  classes 
did  really  meet  the  object? — We  have  given 
instructions  on  the  County  Committee  that 
members  of  the  Committee  in  the  district  where 
the  boy  attended  from  should  see  that  boy  or  visit  his 
place  a few  times  before  the  next  classes  to  see  whether 
there  was  any  result  from  the  teaching.  I have  gone 
to  two  or  three  in  different  parts  of  my  district,  and  I 
see  they  are  carrying  out  some  experiments  on  seeds  and 
manures  in  the  places.  We  suggested  that  to  see. 
whether  next  year  it  would  be  worth  while  for  us  to 
take  up  the  classes  again. 

4564.  At  present  there  is  no  comparing  of  notes  on 
this  yet.  You  can,  however,  give  us  your  own  personal 
experience,  and  that  appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory?- 
— That  is  all.  The  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  year 
before  we  form  a class  again  will  have  a return  from  all 
the  County  Committees  in  the  different  districts  as  to  • 
whether  the  boy  forgets  all  he  has  been  doing  here. 

4565.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  find  any  of  these  boys 
anxious  for  a more  advanced  course  in  the  second  year  ? 

—I  have  asked  two  or  three  whom  I have  seen.  They 
did  not  mention  exactly  that  they  wanted  to  come  again. 

In  fact,  I think  they  think  they  won’t,  be  taken  on  a 
second  year  because  we  did  not  put  it  to  them.  It  . 
would  be  better  for  them  to  go  to  a school  such  as . 

Clonakilty  for  the  second  year. 

4566.  (Chairman). — You  think  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination does  enable  you  to  select  the  people  who  •. 
want  it  most  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  only  way  to  do  • 
it,  because  if  not  you  would  get  in  boys  who  would  not. 
be  suitable  at  all. 

4567.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  result  of  how  far  they  have  . 
taken  advantage  of  the  work  would  form  some  guarantee 
in  selecting  the  comparatively  few  who  would  benefit  by  . 
a local  course  at  Clonakilty  or  elsewhere?— Of  course  it  . 
would. 


Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Keller,  p.p.,  v.g.,  Dean,  examined. 


4568.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  the  Dean  of 
an<1  you  propose  to  give  us  some  information 
tn  regard  to  the  classes  of  technical  instruction  at 
oughal  ? — Yes  ; I was  requested  by  the  local  Urban 
ouncU,  who  had  tome  communication  from  your  Cdm- 
ittee  for  observation,  and  they  referred  the  matter  to 
e as  being  chairman  of  the  local  Technical  Education 
ommittee.  In  a hurried  way  I just  put  these  notes  ' 


together,  but  they  represent  broadly  and  substantially  Eigbt  Rev. 
what  I would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee.  ’ Monsignor 

4569.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  at  the  classes  K®lle^p  p 
given  in  woodwork,  carpentry,  joinery,  and  building  con-  v'  ’’  0,111 
struction,  you  say  that  has  been  small  l— By  the  wood  : 
work  we  understand  wood  carving,  and  I would  leave  out 
that  word,  but  with  regard  to  manual  work  in  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  building  construction,  the  remark  that  I 
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have  made  there  in  those  notes  applies : that  is  to  say, 
the  attendance  is  on  the  whole  very  poor.  The  people 
don’t  seem  to  take  much  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
although  they  have  been  addressed  publicly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  visited  several  of  them  privately,  we  could 
not  induce  them  to  shake  off  their  indifference  in  the 
matter  of  making  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  attend  even- 
ing classes.  , 

4570.  Have  those  classes  been  going  oh  for  any  con- 
siderable time? — We  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
four  years. 

4571.  And  the  attendance  has  not  improved  ? — No  ; it 
has  rather  gone  backwards.  I should  say  in  a town  of 
5,000  inhabitants  one  would  expect  that  there  would  be 
a much  larger  number  of  young  fellows  who  would  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter. 

4572.  — You  say  you  made  an  exception  about  the  wood 
carving? — I have  included  that  perhaps  wrongly  under 
the  general  term  of  art.  It  includes  wood  carving, 
modelling,  and  drawing.  Those  classes  have  been  at- 
tended very  well  on  the  whole,  but  I fear  very  much 
that  the  class  of  people  who  attend  them  are  not  exactly 
those  who  were  intended  originally  by  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. A good  many  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  attend  in  the  evenings  go  there  just  for  their 
amusement,  and  to  learn  this  for  the  purpose  of  decorat- 
ing their  homes  or  making  presents -to  their  friends. 
That  accounts,  I think,  to  a large  extent  for  the  fact 
that  the  art  classes  are  so  much  better  attended  than 
the  others. 

4573.  Attended  by  people  for  whom  they  were  not 
originally  intended. — I should  think  so. 

4574.  You  say  you  have  no  evening  classes  in  com- 
mercial subjects? — No.  We  had  evening  classes  in  the 
beginning  in  commercial  subjects,  but  they  have  com- 
pletely lapsed.  It  is  one  of  the  classes  that  I would  like 
most  to  see  flourishing  in  places  like  Youghal.  We  did 
everything  we  could  to  induce  people  to  coime.  On  one 
occasion  the  local  committee  invited  the  attendance  of 
the  principal  business  people  of  the  town  in  order  to 
confer  with  them  to  know  whether  they  would  be  willing 
to  shorten  their  time  of  business  by  an  hour  in  the 
■evenings,  with  a view,  to  allowing  their  assistants  to 
attend  the  evening  classes.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
after  invitations  to  the  number  of  about  30  were  issued, 
■only  two  of  the  business  people  attended,  and,  of 
course,  nothing  came  of  it.  I understand  an  additional 
effort  will  be  made  next  session  to  revive  the  commer- 
cial classes — book-keeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

4575.  Now,  have  you  any  account  to  give  as  regards 
domestic  economy, cookery,  and  laundry  work? — Yes.  We 
have  in  Youghal  over  300  girls  who  are  engaged  in  the 
lace  industry — the  famous  Youghal  lace  industry — and 
the  crochet  work.  Several  of  those  girls  are  very  young, 
just  beginners,  and  we  receive  a visit  periodically  from 
the  instructresses  in  cookery  and  laundry.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  the  class  is  a very  satisfactory  one,  and  I 
attribute  it  all  to  the  fact  that  these  girls,  the  young 
girls,  are  to  a large  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
nuns.  They  work  in  the  convent  in  the  work  room 
there,  and  I think  the  nuns  have  to  bring  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  on  those  girls  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  join  those  classes  and  go  on  with  them.  Still  the 
thing  has  been  a success.  The  lady  instructress  comes 
there  five  or  six  weeks  every  year,  and  the  girls  attend 
■for  the  regular  number  of  attendances,  and  the  thing  is, 
I consider,  in  that  way  a success  ; but  I am  very  much 
•afraid  that  if  these  little  girls  were  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  nuns,  if  it  was  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
hardly  do  it ; and,  as  it  iB,  they  complain  very  much  of 
it  because  it  takes  them  away  for  a couple  of  hours  from 

: their  ordinary  work. 

4576.  (Mr.  Micks). — Household  work? — No,  but  the 
making  of  the  crochet  and  lace.  They  go  to  the  convent 
work  room  to  carry  on  this  crochet  and  lace  work. 

4577.  They  complain  of  being  taken  away? — Yes,  from 
that  work. 

4578.  (Chairman). — Because  it  diminishes  their  earn- 
ings?— Of  course. 

4579.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  laundry  classes  have  been 
taken  in  the  day  time? — Yes,  and  cookery  also. 

4580.  (Chairman). — Do  you  attach  much  importance 
to  this  teaching  in  domestic  economy  ?— It  is  of  immense 
importance.  I should  say  that  it  is  for  our  women  what 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  for  the  men,  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  them  and  the  foundation  of  all  social  pro- 
sperity. 

4581.  Has  it  been  going  on  long  enough  to  enable  you 
to  judge  whether  there  are  any  real  results  from  it? — 
No,  not  hitherto.  We  are  hoping  to  have  a class  taught 


by  a certificated  nun — a Loretto  nun  who  has  bee 
trained  and  certificated— and  there  are  negotiation 
going  on  with  the  Department  with  the  view  of  openin» 
classes  for  outsiders,  ladies  in  the  town,  and  othere  who 
may  wish  to  join,  but  the  negotiations  have  not’been 
completed  as  yet. 

4582.  You  spoke  of  an  instructress.  Did  you  refer  to 
an  instructress  imported  ?— Yes  ; a regular  instructress 
imported  by  the  Department. 

4583.  And  that  has  worked  satisfactorily  ?_lt  hj, 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  we  would  prefer  that  the  in- 
struction  instead  of  being  concentrated  within  five  or  sir 
weeks,  should  be  extended  over  the  whole  year,  in  order 
that  the  girls  might  continue  their  crochet  and  lace 
work,  and  not  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  little  wages 
they  might  earn. 

4584.  And  for  that  reason  you  axe  training  one  of  the 
nuns? — Not  in  that  convent.  The  Loretto  Convent  has 
the  trained  nun. 

4585.  That  is  really  the  only  branch  of  technical  in- 
struction of  which  you  can  give  a satisfactory  account?— 
Then  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Other  branches  I have 
referred  to  have  not  been  a success.  The  difficulties  that 
we  have  to  contend  with  are — thinking  over  it  in  my 
mind — first,  the  people  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
technical  instruction  ; and,  on  the  old  principle,  that 
ignota  nulla  cupido,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  it  is 
a foreign  region  to  them,  and  they  have  no  ambition 
about  it.  Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  they  don't 
realise  the  ultimate  value  of  it.  They  say  it  brings  in 
nothing  to  them.  The  young  fellows  won’t  sacrifice  their 
evenings  after  being  hard  at  work  all  day  either  in  busi- 
ness places  or  workshops.  They  much  prefer  going  about 
in  the  evening  and  smoking  their  pipes  to  going  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  a technical  school. 

4586.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make?— There 
are  two  things.  One  idea  that  struck  me  I dare  saj 
is  quite  a hopeless  one.  T f there  were  sufficient  funk 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  and  they  could 
legally  do  so,  I would  be  for  giving  prizes  for  at 
tendance  and  proficiency  in  evening  classes,  and  in 
that  way  I think  it  would  be  made  more  attractive 
to  them.  I see  that  the  Agricultural  Committee  here 
in  the  city  have  very  laudably  to  my  mind  attracted 
a number  of  young  men  to  learn  the  agricultural 
lessons  given  here  by  paying  their  railway  fare  and 
giving  them  a free  dinner.  That  expenditure,  I 
believe  is  being  disputed  by  the  Auditor.  I hap- 
pened to  meet  him  the  other  day,  and  I don't  know 
how  it  is  going  to  end.  Any  way,  I heard  a 
strong  opinion  expressed  by  a member  of  the 
Committee  that  the  funds  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  to  do  the  best  they  could 
for  agriculture.  In  the  same  way,  if  portion  of  the 
funds  for  technical  education  could  be  set  aside  to 
mark  their  approval  of  regular  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency obtained  in  the  instruction,  I think  it  would 
be  a very  good  use  to  make  of  the  fund.  We  have 
got  in  Youghal  a small  industry,  art  metal  work. 
It  was  started  by  one  of  the  priests  there,  a curate. 
Father  Ahern.  He  got  a teacher  from  England,  and 
half  his  salary  is  paid  by  the  Department.  It  is 
under  the  Department.  An  inspector  comes  there 
regularly.  He  has  started  this  work.  It  is  a small 
affair,  but  I should  think  that  considering  the  taste 
and  the  talent  of  the  young  fellows,  if  it  could  be 
sustained  and  put  on  a firm  basis  and  its  future 
secured  it  might  come  to  something  important.  1 
understand  there  is  a similar  school  in  the  north  oi 
Ireland,  established  by  Lady  Montgomery,  in  the 
County  Tyrone.  I have  heard  it  is  a success,  bu 
owing  largely  to  her  personal  interest  in _ the  matter- 
I may  say  the  same  of  Father  Ahern  in  Xougha. 
He  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  tiling  as  he 
is  of  many  other  things  besides,  but  the  fault  1 no 
with  it  is  that  it  is  not  thoroughly  established, 
ought  not  to  depend  for  its  existence  on  the  exreterice 
of  onei  man.  If  Father  Ahern  were  to  cease  to 
connected  with  that  industry  it  would  lapse- 
provides  a market  for  the  articles  and  pays  1 
young  fellows.  They  earn  five  shillings  a week. 

is  a hard  struggle.  He  has  advertised  the  thmft 
is  in  communication  with  business  people  u bo ■ > 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  round  about,  and  he  sends 
articles  to  these  people,  and  really,  for  young  * . 

only  beginning,  it  is  astonishing  to  me  the  oe  j 
of  many  of  these  articles  they  have  turned  on , j 
and  mirror  frames  and  picture  frames,  do 
metal,  hammered  out  very  nicely.  The  six  o 
young  fellows  we  have  there  seem  to  take  a g 
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interest  in  it,  but  its  existence  is  very  precarious.  • 
[ think  we  should  have  a larger  oontribution  from 
•the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
superior  class  of  teacher,  and  also  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  we  could  not  obtain  through  the 
influence  of  the  Department  something  like  a regular 
-outlet  for  the  little  products  of  the  class. 

4587.  (Mr.  Micks). — Marketing  it? — Yes. 

4588.  Have  they  stock  on  hands  or  do  they  sell 
4hem  pretty  well  ? — Sometimes  the  stock  remains  on 
hands  for  a while.  Then  they  sell  to  these  local 
•committees  through  the  country  who  get  up  feiseanna, 
who  sometimes  write  for  prizes  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  they  are  sold  in  that  way.  They  are  also  sent 
ito  shops  to  sell  as  best  they  can. 

4589.  But  it  is  rather  uncertain,  the  sale? — It  is 
xather  uncertain.  I am  afraid  of  it.  He  is  only 
a curate  and  can  be  removed  by  the  will  of  the 
.Bishop  at  any  time,  and  if  that  were  done  I don’t 
know  what  would  happen  to  the  industry. 

4590.  In  the  other  classes  is  there  any  special  in- 
struction given? — Yes.  Some  of  the  young  feltows 

attend  art  classes,  modelling,  drawing,  ana  design- 
ing. 

4591.  Are  the  metal  designs  done  altogether  by 
outsiders  or  are  the  pupils  able  to  do  any  designs  ?-  - 
Mr.  Housken,  the  art  master,  finishes  the  designs. 

4592.  They  have  not  reached  the  stage  when  they 
•could  design? — Not  quite,  and  the  teacher  we  have 
;got  helps  along  in  that  way  too. 

4593.  You  have  another  industry  there,  the 
pottery? — Yes,  and  brick  works. 

4594.  Has  anything  been  done  to  improve  the 
•specimens  of  pottery? — Nothing  at  all. 

4595.  They  are  very  crude  designs? — The  sou  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  pottery  is  attending  the 
evening  classes.  He  is  a very  young  fellow,  and  per- 
haps something  may  come  of  it,  but  up  to  the  present 
they  are  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

4596.  (Chairman). — Another  suggestion  you  have 
to  make  as  to  the  improvement  of  technical  education 
is  the  necessity  for  more  assistance  through  the  pri- 
mary schools  ? — I have  come  to  that  conclusion  on  very 
serious  reflection.  I think  if  our  young  lads  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  could  get  an  inkling,  just  a mere 
elementary  course  of  information  in  technical  instruc- 
tion in  some  shape  or  form,  I think  their  appetites 
for  it  would_  be  whetted  and  their  eyes  and  fingers 
■would  be  trained  to  some  extent,  and  then  when  they 
■grow  up  to  be  seventeen  or  eighteen  there  would  be 
much  less  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  continue 
attending  evening  classes.  I know  there  is  a great 
practical  difficulty  in  connection  with  it.  I nave 
made  a little  effort  myself  in  connection  with  a 
■country  school  of  which  I am  manager.  We  get 
twelve  or  thirteen  boys  within  the  ages  I have  men- 
tioned, from  twelve  to  fourteen,  to  attend  the  school 
after  school  hours. 

4597.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Clonpriest  school? — Yes. 
the  male  National  school.  The  teacher  went  out 
there  once  a week,  and  the  young  fellows,  I may  say 
to  their  credit,  although  they  were  tired  after  their 
day  and  hungry  for  their  dinners,  nevertheless  they 
took  to  it  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
the  attendance  is  very  good.  Indeed,  some  who  had 
left  the  school  returned  during  the  afternoon  to  go 

with  their  companions.  It  is  in  existence  but  for 
a very  short  time.  There  have  been  but  twenty-one 
lessons  given,  and  it  astonishes  me  to  see  the  beautiful 
little  objects  of  art  those  boys  have  turned  out.  That 
is  a good  training  for  them,  and  they  love  it  and 
■are  prepared  to  make  that  sacrifice.  I am  afraid 
ray  action  is  not  quite  regular.  We  curtailed 
the  school  hours  just  a little.  I am  afraid  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  when  they  see  that 
will  be  down  on  me.  We  let  them  out  a quarter  of 
an  hour  sooner,  not  to  keep  them  too  long.  I am 
■sure  if  these  lads  were  living  in  a town  where  the 
evening  classes  were  in  existence  they  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  continue  the  instruction  already  got ; 
but  the  grown  fellows  of  nineteen  or  twenty  have 
never  got  a taste  for  it,  and  they  are  not  prepared 
to  make  the  sacrifice. 

4598.  (Chairman). — Do  you  agree  with  some  wit- 
nesses who  said  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
arousing  interest  in  these  things  in  towns  than 
in  the  country  ? — I believe  there  is  a good  deal 
of  truth  in  that.  There  are  more  attractions  in  the 
towns.  I speak  of  afternoon  classes.  The  difficulty 


in  the  country  of  evening  classes  is  the  distance  they  June  27,  190F.  • 
would  have  to  go  and  the  bad  weather. 

4599.  (Mr.  Ogilviex. — I think  we  have  been  in-  Kov* 
formed  that  the  new  regulations  of  the  National 

Board  permit  of  the  recognition  as  part  of  the  vo  Dean.’* 
school  time  spent  in  some  such  ways  as  this? — I have  ‘ ’’ 
not  seen  the  amended  scheme,  but  shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that. 

4600.  Is  there  any  fee  for  admission  to  the  evening 
technical  classes? — A nominal  fee  of  two  shillings. 

4601.  In  some  places  it  has  been  tried  with  some 

success  to  induce  people  to  return  regularly  by  offer- 
ing to  return  the  fees  to  those  who  make  80  or  90 
per  cent,  of  the  attendances ; have  you  had  any- 
thing like  that? — No.  I don’t  think  it  would  have 
much  effect.  A couple  of  shillings  is  not  much  to 
get  back.  , 

4602.  Not  for  each  class? — No,  for  the  whole  thing. 

If  they  attend  two  or  more  classes,  I think  it  is  2s.  63. 

4603.  Upon  how  many  evenings  of  the  week  do  those 
classes  demand  their  attendance? — The  most  would 
be  two  in  any  subject. 

4604.  But  the  average  pupil  would  be  taking  more 
than  one  subject,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  attend 
two  classes. 

4605.  Suppose  a pupil  was  taking  on  some  work 
which  the  teacher  wished  him  to  take,  would  the  de-’ 
mand  made  upon  his  time  be  in  excess  of  two  or 
three  evenings  a week? — No.  The  classes  are  held 
regularly  on  those  evenings.  If  they  were  to  go  in, 
of  course,  for  wood-carving  or  drawing  they  would  be 
obliged  to  make  a still  greater  sacrifice  if  they  were 
already  engaged  in  manual  work  or  building  construc- 
tion. 

4606.  But  the  average  pupil  in  building  construc- 
tion classes  would  probably  be  a young  joiner  or  mason  ? 

— Yes. 

4607.  You  would  not  ask  him  to  come  up  to  classes 
more  than  two  nights  a week? — No. 

4608.  They  grudge  that? — They  do.  We  only  get 
a few  just,  but  there  are  not  many  of  that  trade  with 
us  at  present,  and  we  found  it  very  difficult  in  the 
beginning.  We  found  the  tradesmen  were  quite  op- 
posed to  us,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  going  to 
educate  handy  men  to  injure  their  trade,  but  their 
prejudice  has,  to  a large  extent,  died  out. 

4609.  If  the  building  construction  class  and  the 
carpentry  and  joinery  class  are  to  be  of  real  benefit 
to  technical  instruction  and  to  the  industry,  you 
would  have  to  aim  essentially  at  the  training  of  those 
who  were  apprentices  in  the  trade? — Just  so. 

4610.  There  cannot  be  a large'  number,  and  there- 
fore you  would  not  expect  to  have  a large  number 
attending  the  class,  although  the  class  itself  might 
be  an  extremely  useful  one  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view? — I dare  say  it  is  intended  primarily  for  that 
class,  but  I see  an  advantage  in  others  who  were 
never  intended  to  be  carpenters  or  masons  getting  this 
training,  because  once  the  hand  and  eye  are  trained, 
people  are  fit  for  a great  many  things,  and  that  would 
be  true  principally  in  the  country.  Those  dozen  lads 
I spoke  of  who  were  getting  lessons  in  connection  with 
our  elementary  schools,  I don’t  see  why  one  of  these 
young  fellows  would  not  put  a plain  roof  on  a pig-sty 
by  and  by,  or  make  a common  gate,  or  perhaps  a 
wheel-barrow,  without  sending  five  or  six  miles  for  a 
carpenter  and  paying  him  for  it. 

4611.  (Mr.  Brown). — Or  leaving  it  undone? — Yes; 
and  even  in  the  town  there  are  odds  and  ends  of 
things  that  could  be  done  without  trespassing  too 
much  on  the  rights  of  trades  people,  and  I say,  there- 
fore, for  these  reasons,  that  even  outside  the  classes 
of  apprentices,  others  would  benefit  very  much.  Train- 
ing in  anything  is  good,  even  if  not  made  use  of  for 
its  own  specific  object. 

4612.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  classes  you  describe  as 
building  construction,  and  carpentry  and  joinery  are 
quite  as  much  intended  to  be  educative  classes  gene- 
rally as  far  as  technical  instruction  in  any  particular 
trade? — That  is  my  view. 

4613.  And  it  is  regarding  them  in  that  light  that 
you  expect  them  to  appeal  to  a larger  constituency 
than  the  mere  tradesmen? — That  is  so.  That  would 
be  particularly  true  in  a small  place  like  a country 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  where  the  number  of  regular 
apprentices  is  necessarily  limited. 

4614.  In  the  Art  classes,  art  metal  work  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  which  for  the  present  are  manu- 
factured successfully,  there  are  two  points  of  view. 

One  I suppose  you  would  admit,  that  those  classes 
have  a definite"  value  as  one  method  of  getting  access 

2 M 
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to  the  minds  and  faculties  of  the  people,  in  this 
relation  such  classes  are  merely  as  a section  of  liberal 
education? — Precisely;  occupying  their  evening  time 
and  keeping  them  away  from  dangerous  relations,  not 
only  from . a scientific,  but  also  from  a moral  point 
of  view. 

, 4615.  That  value  you  have  evidently  secured  ? — Yes, 
to  a small  extent.  The  number  attending  the  metal 
classes  is  small,  though. 

4616.  But  taking  all  the  Art  Classes  together? — Yes. 

4617.  With  regard  to  the  metal  work  class,  and 
those  that  are  producing  more  or  less  trifling  art 
objects  in  the  class,  there  the  training  is  not  aimed 
at.  producing  objects  that  are  essentially  the  business 
of  the  men  to  produce,  but  these  objects  are  by-pro- 
dncts  of  extra  work;  the  classes  are  not  aimed  at  an 
industrial  result,  I take  it  ?— Metal  work  only ; they 
sell  it.  . 

. 4618.  I mean  you  are  not  preparing  these  men  to 
spend  their  whole  time  making  this  metal  work? — 
With  regard  to  that  we  don’t  know.  I could  not  tell 
you.  I would  be  too  delighted  if  there  were  a prospect 
of  ultimate  success;  if  one  or  two  of  these  smart  fel- 
lows would  take  up  the  whole  thing  and  make  them- 
selves the  centre  of  the  work,  and  employ  men.  . Then 
it  would  add  to  the  industries  of  the  place,  and  thus 
help  a’  work  that  is  very  badly  needed  in  Youghal. 
Bnt  that  is  all  in  a state  of  uncertainty. 

4619.  I should  think  that  the  prospect  would  depend 
very  largely  upon  two  things,  the  selection  of  the  type 
of  object  they  were  to  construct  so  as  to  get  a market, 
and  the  des’gns.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  the  designs 
you  are  using  at  present  are  the  combined  results  of 
the  practical  teacher  and  the  Art  master  ? — Yes. 

4620.  And  that  the  pupils  themselves  are  improving 
their  knowledge  of  Art  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  go.od  and  not  spoil  them  by  some  trifling 
mistakes? — That  is  so. 

4621.  Has  any  care  been  taken  to  look  to  what  class 
of  objects  it  is  easiest  to  start  a business  cf  this  kind 
with  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  have  had  anything 
particular  that  way.  I tried  to  induce  Father  Ahern 
to  come  up  here  as  a gentleman  who  could  answer  for 
that  better  than  I can.  They  have  been  making 
various  classes  of  jugs,  and  they  have  got  designs. 

4622.  (Mr.  Micks).— Some  from  Tyrone,  I suppose? 

4623.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Consider  such  a market  as 
Cork,  a place  where  a lot  of  people  land  now  and  again 
with  pockets  bursting,  and  wishing  to  take  away  some- 
thing that  would  mark  local  interest.  They  go  round 
the  shops,  and  there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  but  Conne- 
mara pigs  and  bog-oak  paper-cutters,  which  probably 
were  not  made  here  at  all.  How  about  making  objects 
that  would  displace  those  things?— We  have  had  ar- 
ticles of  this  class  exhibited  here,  and  some  purchased ; 
but  of  course  we  cannot  supply  many  shops  with  the 
number  of  lads  we  have  engaged  in  it,  and  the  wav 
they  are  handicapped. 

4624.  So  the  absence  of  articles  of  that  kind  here 
would  indicate  that  what  had  been  made  had  been 
sold?— -Practically  they  have  been  sold  hitherto. 

4625.  And  if  any  one  of  those  young  fellows  were 
to  devote  his  attention  to  developing  an  industry  of 
that  sort,  there  is  every  prospect  that  he  would  find 
a market  .—Yes.  I need  not  tell  you  that  hammered 
metal  work  is  dear,  and  if  people  go  in  for  shoddy 
they  can  find  articles  in  Germany  at  one-third  the 
price  that  we  can  turn  them  out  at,  and  articles  that 
are  very  handsome  to  look  at. 

4626.  You  want  to  have  every  man  mark  his  name 
on  the  article  and  that  it  is  made  in  Youghal,  and  to 
have  that  properly  advertised,  so  that  an  American 
wouid  ^be  willing  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  the  real  thing 
instead  of  five  shillings  for  the  shoddy?— This  has 
been  countenanced  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a 
revival  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  country.  I could 
not  give  you  a guarantee  that  if  these  articles  were 
produced  on  a large  scale  they  would  produce  a suffi- 
cient return..  I could  not  say  that. 

4627  (Chairman).— You  wish  to  say  something  about 
agriculture.?— Well,  we  have  no  rural  committee/  The 
local  District  Council  is  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in 
these  matters,  but  they  don’t  take  veiy  much  interest  in 
T Anythmg.that.has  been  done  in  that  way  has  been 
done  by  the  individual  exertions  of  the  priests  down 
there,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  get  a succession  of 
lectures  on  all  sorts  of  topics.  We  had  a very  successful 
dairy  class  there  taught  by  one  of  the  instructresses. 
She  took  up  a dozen  young  ladies,  and  established  a 
regular  school  such  as  was  described  by  Mr  Roberts 
It  was  very  successful.  We  had  a competition,  and  it 


excited  a considerable  amount  of  interest.  I wa 
much  pleased  to  see  the  interest  the  people  tookV6? 
but  I am  afraid  that  it  ends  about  there  for  the  n ^ 
These  young  girls  who  are  very  nicely  edueated  iT0t 
local  classes,  and  were  very  happy  to  leam,  wm-a  Jv 
and  had  to  stick  to  this  business  for  five  days  a 
fo< rconth.  Of  cou.se,  the  friends  and  rel,tivll*“ 
and  look  on,  but  those  were  the  regular  nunils  I 
they  learned  a good  deal.  But  then,  you  see 
they  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  month  at  this  dah! 
school  they  go  home  and  fall  back  to  the  old  tkm 
again.  They  have  no  appliances  at  home- separated 
and  the  proper  kind  of  dairy  and  the  proper  robf  anl 
floor— such  as  are  recommended— and  I am  afraid  that 
until  a better  state  of  things  supervenes— at,  all  events 
it  is  well  to  have  the  knowledge.  We  have  a succession 
of  lectures  on  different  things  connected  with  farming 
and  poultry  lectures.  My  own  conviction,  and  the  con 
viction  of  a great  many  whom  I have  met,  is  that  they 
absolutely  teach  nothing.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
lecturers  certainly.  I was  present  at  a great  many  of 
their  lectures,  and  thought  them  most  interesting  and 
useful,  from  the  gentlemen  who  visited  our  district  bet 
the  fanners  don't  take  any  interest  in  the  matter.’  I 
believe  when  we  used  to  have  those  lectures  that  the 
farmers  attendee!  because  they  were  pretty  hard  pressed 
by  the  priests  to  go  there,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
and  end  of  it.  I am  very  much  afraid  that  itinerant 
lectures  such  as  we  have  had  experience  of  is  money- 
thrown  away,  simply  because  there  is  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  they  don’t  make  any  effort  to  carry 
it  out.  They  cannot  leam.  I give  up  a farmer  after 
forty  years  of  age.  The  old  ideas  are  too  rooted  in 
them.  The  farmer  says,  “ I should  like  to  see  a man 
who  conld  teach  my  son  to  farm  better  than  I can.” 
It  requires  an  infinite  amount,  of  patience  to  wait  fur 
the  time  when  new  lights  will  be  accepted.  But  our 
hope  depends  on  the  youth.  I would  leave  the  old 
fellows  alone.  I was  greatly  delighted  when  the  Cork 
Agricultural  Committee  started  the  schools  of  science 
here.  There  are  three  local  centres — one  in  the 
city,  one  in  Macroom.  and  the  other  in  Mallow— where 
they  bring  up  young  fellows  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  teaching  them  in  a bona-fide  way  five  hours  a 
day  for  two  days  in  the  week.  They  pay  their  travelling 
expenses,  and  give  them  a free  dinner.  I went  about 
the  parish,  beating  up  for  candidates  for  these  schools, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  nine.  They  had  t«  pass  a 
simple  little  preliminary  examination.  ' Three  succeeded, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  good  since  they  went 
back.  They  are  nice  intelligent  young  fellows,  very- 
anxious  to  carry  out  on  the  farm  what  they  learned  here, 
but  with  the  present  resources  of  the  day,  and  the  very, 
very  slow  progress,  I am  afraid  it  will  take  a very,  very 
long  time  before  there  is  anything  like  an  appreciable  re- 
form of  our  agricultural  methods.  I understand  there  is 
about  £100,000  a year  to  be  expended  on  agriculture. 
It  is  not  half  enough,  considering  that  agriculture  is 
the  staple  industry  of  the  country.  If  instead  of 
having  three  centres  for  the  County  Cork,  snch  as  were 
instituted  here  by  the  Committee,  we  had  a dozen,  and 
it  were  at  all  possible  to  have  a little  plot  of  land 
attached  to  each,  and  get  our  young  fellows  to  be  there, 
a great  deal  of  good  would  be  done,  and  in  a short  time ; 
and  I would  confine  it  to  young  fellows  between  seven- 
teen and  twenty-six.  Beyond  that  age  I would  not  give 
much  for  it. 

4628..  Unless  it  was  brought  home  to  them  that  it 
would  improve  their  produce  and  cattle,  and  be  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage  1 — Yes. 

4629.  Then  as  to  horticulture? — I look  upon  that  as 
most  important.  I consider  that  a very  important 
element  in  the  success  of  our  country  people  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  take  it  up.  I am  afraid  that,  like 
the  other  matters  of  technical  education,  they  are  very 
slow  in  seeing  the  advantage  of  it.  I happen  to  hav® 
the  control  of  a field  connected  with  a country  school, 
and  I gave  a comer  of  it  to  the  Committee,  and  they 
were  at  the  expense  of  financing  it,  and  providing  ap- 
pliances and  , seeds,  and  sending  down  the  horticul- 
turist. The  farmers  fought  shy  of  it-  They  look  over 
the  fence,  and  never  think  they  have  anything  to  leam 
there.  It  is  quite  close  to  our  national  school,  and  j 
have  asked  the  teacher  to  send  in  the  grown  boys  am! 
girls  to:  listen  to  the1  horticultural  instructor,  and  what 
he  has  got  to  say. 

4630.  Do  you  find  the  children  take  an  interest  in  ill 
— Not  much. 

4631.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  devoted  to  flowers,  vege- 
tables, and  fruit? — Flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit' 
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every  sorb  of  thing.  And  they  have  been  very  success- 
fully produced.  It  is  an  excellent  little  plot,  and  the 
product  of  it  is  first-class. 

4632.  You  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  orchards  on  the 
Blackwater  ? — We  are  a long  way  «ff  from  that. 

4633. 1 (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  approve  of  having 
school  gardens  or  plots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  schools 
on  which  systematic  instruction  should  be  given? — Of 
course  I would.  This  plot  is  quite  close  to  the  school, 
and  could  be  utilised  for  that  purpose. 

4634.  If  you  had  a sufficient  number  of  horticultural 
instructors? — That  is  the  trouble.  We  have  one  man 
who  seems  to  be  a first-rate  fellow.  He  has  the  whole 
County  Cork,  and  he  told  me  he  had  sixteen  plots  in 
the  county.  The  man  is  worked  to  death,  travelling  day 
and  night,  paying  flying  visits  to  each  place,  and  just 
saying  a few  words  to  the  local  man  who  is  working  it. 
I don’t  know  how  he  stands  it.  We  should  have  six 
or  eight  of  those  men  to  develop  horticulture. 

(Chairman).— The  supply  of  these  men  is  not  un- 
limited at  present. 

(Mr.  Brown). — They  are  turning  them  out  at  Glas- 
nevin. 

4635.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  it  was  the  older  children — boys  and  girls — whom 
you  had  asked  the  teacher  to  send  to  the  plot? — Yes, 
during  the  play  , hours. 

4636.  And  that  they  did  not  take  much  interest  in 
it? — No  ; but  the  farmers  round  about  don’t,  but  the 
little  ones  will.  I was  amused  in  passing  by  their 
places  to  see  the  childish  way  in  which  they  have  been 
trying  to  imitate  what  they  saw  on  the  plot.  The 
young  people  are  our  only  hope. 

4637.  You  had  some  assistance  about  growing  early 
potatoes  from  the  Department? — That,  I am  very  happy 
to  say  is  likely  to  become  a great  success.  This  is  our 
second  experience  this  year.  It  began  last  year,  and 
though  the  work  was  imperfect  in  some  ways,  as  being 
a first  experiment,  it  was  such  as  to  encourage  a further 
■experiment.  The  Department  hare  been  good  to  us  in 
this  way.  We  got  six  demonstration  plots.  The  De- 
partment supplied  free  seed  and  free  artificial  manure. 
This  year  we  have  ten,  and  some  of  the  farmers,  seeing 
the  success  of  last  year — which,  after  all,  was  only  a 
comparative  success,  because  the  farmers  are  quite  "un- 
accustomed to  it — this  year  I think  between  the  demon- 
stration olots  and  the  volunteers  we  have  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  farmers  who  have  gone  in  for  the  thing. 
The  thing  is  a decided  success. 

4638.  (Chairman). — That  is  a branch  in  which  you 
have  made  progress? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  "has 
come  to  stay,  and  the  farmers  see  that  money  is  to  be 
made  by  it  better  than  any  other  way. 

4639.  Even  than  the  older  way? — They  see  that. 
The  other  day  Mr.  Russell,  a gentleman  from  the 
Department,  showed  me  a telegram  he  had  from 
Glasgow  that  the  new  potatoes  were  at  12  shillings  a 
cwfc.,  and  to  send  all  he  possibly  could.  It  so  happens 
that  the  situation  and  the  soil  and  the  climate  down 
at  Youghal  are  very  suitable  for  these,  and  I hope 
the  Department  will  see  its  way  to  continue  just  a 
little  longer  nursing  us  until  the  thing  has  caught  on 
well. 

4640.  You  don’t  find  much  fault  with  the  Depart- 
ment except  that  you  want  them  to  increase'  their 
•operations? — I should  like  that,  and  I would  suggest 
to  the  Department  that  as  we  have  a very  large  num- 
ber of  very  nice  labourers’  cottages,  neatly  kept,  that 
they  should  just  encourage  the  labourers’  by  giving  a 
tew  samples,  by  giving  free  seeds  for  one  or  two 
yea/s  to  the  labourers’,  up  and  down,  and  it  would 
add  very  much  to  their  income. 

4641.  To  have  plots  attached  to  the  labourers’  cot- 
tages?-—Yes.  They  have  only  half-acre  plots,  but  very 

if  the  new  Bill  passes,  they  will  have  consider- 
ably more,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  labour- 
ers it  would  be  a good  thing  if  a few  labourers’  cot- 
^were  selected  for  these  demonstration  plots. 

. don’t  despair  of  seeing  a considerable 

improvement? — As  far  as  the  early  potatoes  go  I 

am  afe  on  the  eve  of  a revolution  with  us. 

4b45.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  nursing  you  would  desire 
irom  the  Department  would  take  the  form  of  continu- 


ing the  services  of  the  expert  to  teach  the  farmers  June  27,1908.' 
until  they  get  a better  knowledge  of  what  is  neces-  — 
sary  ?— That  is  precisely  what  I mean.  I would  hope  KiSUt  Rev- 
that  in  two  or  three  years  the  farmers  would  not  re-  J*o“aigu<»- 
quire  further  nursing,  and  would  be  able  to  find  their  KeUe£  e * ' 
own  market.  At  present  we  are  in  a state  of  infancy.  V'u”  Ueaa* 
i his  gentleman  kindly  corresponds  with  the  Glasgow 
merchants,  and  gets  all  the  information  for  us,  and 
superintends  the  packing  of  the  potatoes,  and  sends 
them  off. 

4644.  (Chairman).— Is  he  an  Irishman  ?— No,  a 

’ a ver^  2ood  > an  admirable  fellow. 

4645.  Does  he  get  on  with  the  people  ?— Splendidly. 

4646.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Presently  some  of  the  more 
likely  of  the  young  men  who  are  engaged  in  that  will 
be  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  organising  the  potato 
trade  ? I should  think  so.  If  we  could  make  sure  of 
getting  good  seed  every  year  it  would  be  a great  mat- 
ter, because  in  that  part  of  the  country  we  are  a bit 
helpless  in  that  way.  We  must  get  a bit  of  help  for 
a few  years.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  not  turned  out 
satisfactorily.  If  we  could  make  sure  of  having  the 
early  seed  sound  it  would  be  of  great  importance. 

4647.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  think  £100,000  is  too 
small  for  agriculture  ?— We  can  only  look  to  what  has 
been  done  with  £10,000,  and  see  how  little  lias  been 

4648.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  on  the  indus- 
trial side  ?— With  regard  to  that  point,  I think  if  the 
Department  had  the  means  and  could  see  its  way  to 
organise  local  industries  it  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance in  attracting  young  folks  to  the  technical  schools, 
because  it  would  give  them  a prospect  of , turning 
their  knowledge  to  account.  At  present  we  have  not 
anything  at  all  of  the  kind  through  the  country. 

4649.  You  think  the  organisation  of  industries 
would  be  desirable  as  well  as  the  affording  of  technical 
instruction? — Most  desirable.  Our  people  are  flying 
away  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  from  the 
country.  They  fancy  they  are  going  to  an  El  Dorado 
in  America,  but  come  home  sick  and  heart  broken,  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  wishing  they  had  never  gone. 

But  still  there  is  the  attraction.  If  these  young  girls 
were  occupied  with  industries,  and  with  hosiery  in 
their  kitchens,  the  moment  they  saw  they  could  earn 
five  or  six  shillings  a week,  it  would  be  a great  means 
of  keeping  them  at  home.  I believe  a large  propor- 
tion of  our  lace  and  crochet  girls  would  have  gone 
away  to  America  a long  time  ago  but  for  these  indus- 
tries. Last  year  we  paid  £3,400  in  wages. 

4650.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  provide  young 
men,  whom  these  girls  could  marry,  with  industry 
and  labour? — Certainly. 

4651.  You  would  like  to  organise  an  industry  for 
their  employment  ? — Yes. 


4652.  It  is  the  growing  of  vegetables  or  fruit  or 
town  industries? — That  is  so.  There  is  a project  as 
I understand  that  has  not  been  quite  dropped, 
although  I have  seen  nothing  about  it  lately,  of  start- 
ing a central  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  the  City  of 
Cork.  It  would  be  a great  stimulus  to  us,  because  if 
we  go  in  for  encouraging  the  people  to  cultivate  fruit 
and  vegetables,  they  have  no  way  of  making  sale  of 
them  in  the  small  town  of  Youghal.  If  we  had  a 
large  market  here  that  would  attract  the  buyers  from 
abroad  it  would  be  a great  means  of  helping  them. 
The  first  thing  they  ask  is  when  we  urge  them  to 
plant  trees  or  grow  vegetables,  “what  will  we  do  with 
them  when  they  are  grown  ?”,  and  there  is  great  force 
in  the  objection.  I visited  the  other  day  a large 
garden  kept  by  a large  farmer  in  the  -County  Water- 
ford. He  showed  me  a fine  prospect  of  vegetables. 
“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,”  I said.  “I 
don’t  know  at  all,”  he  said.  “The  boys  of  the  coun- 
try'will  come  and  pay  a visit  to  them.  There  is  no 
means  of  disposing  of  them.” 

.4653.  The  experts  of  the  Department  will  very 
likely  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  how  to  market  them  ? 
I don’t  know  that  they  nave  undertaken  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that  point. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  market  for  the , common  vege- 
tables must  be  local. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon.. 


2M2' 
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June  27, 1!>0C 


Mr.  George  Georgeson,  j.p.,  examined. 


Mr.  G. 
(Jeorgeeon, 


4654.  (Chairman). — You  belong  to  the  County  of 
Cork? — The  City  of  Cork. 

4655.  And  you  have,  I believe,  been  nominated  by 
the  Fish  Curers’  Committee  to  express  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  a new  Fishery  Board? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4656.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  your  views  on 
that  subject  are? — For  a number  of  years  past,  at 
least  12  years,  the  people  in  the  business  have  been 
agitating  and  asking  for  a separate  Fishery  Board 
for  Ireland.  When  I say  separate  Fishery  Board  I 
mean  a Board  representative  of  the  Fishery  Districts 
of  Ireland,  formed  on  'lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board  in  Scotland.  There  is  a Fish- 
ery Board  in  Scotland  whose  sole  business  is  to  see 
after  the  executive  and  administrative  business  of 
sea  fisheries  throughout  the  country. 

4657.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
salmon? — Salmon  fisheries  are  under  their  control  in 
a sense.  One  of  the  inspectors  of  salmon  fisheries  is. 
from  time  to  time,  invited  to  the  Fishery  Board, 
when  there  is  anything  concerning  them  or  the  salmon 
fisheries  coming  before  the  Board. 

4658.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  idea  then  ? — My 

idea  and  the  idea  of  those  engaged  in  the  business, 
when  I say  those  engaged  in  the  business,  I mean 
the  great  majority  of  those  engaged 

4659.  (Mr.  Micks). — Commercially? — Commercially 
— Is  that  in  order  to  establish  the  two  great  fish  cur- 
ing businesses,  which  are  mackerel  and  herrings,  we 
ought  to  have  a Board  to  take  charge  of  everything 
connected  with  fisheries  instead  of  the  existing  ar- 
rangements. In  addition  to  having  a Board  we  want 
to  nave  either  a Government  brand  or  a national 
trade  mark  to  help  the  marketing  of  the  goods,  and 
establish  them  on  a better,  sounder  and  firmer  basis 
than  at  present,  which  will  secure  for  the  curers  a 
market. 

4660.  Such  brand  or  mark  guaranteeing  that  the 
fish  are  as  represented? — Just  the  same  guarantee 
that  the  Fishery  Board  for  Scotland  provide  for  those 
engaged  in  the  industry  there. 

4661.  How  far  would  the  use  of  the  brand  extend  in 
Ireland ; you  would  provide  a brand  and  let  such  people 
as  wished  use  it? — Precisely  as  in  Scotland.  It  is 
not  compulsory.  I would  not  make  it  compulsory  at 
all.  This  matter  was  brought  before  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1900,  by  a resolution  passed  by  the  Limerick 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  response  to  that  reso- 
lution the  Vice-President  replied  in  something  like 
the  following  terms: — “Dublin,  7th  November, 
1900.  In  reply  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a Fishery  Board 
on  similar  lines  to  the  Scotch  Board  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a Government  brand : with  regard  to  the  first 
point,  the  constitution  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board 
was,  of  course,  before  the  mind  of  the  Government 
when  the  Act  constituting  this  Department  was 
drafted,  and  as  the  element  of  popular  representa- 
tion wanting  on  the  old  Fishery  Board  is  thoroughly 
provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, I fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  further  legislation 
for  the  constitution  of  an  independent  Fishery  Board. 
In  order  to  secure  as  large  an  element  as  possible  of 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  both  inland  and 
marine,  the  Department  has  formed  an  able  advisory 
Committee  on  fisheries,  and  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  experience  of  men  whose  experience  of 
fisheries  and  fishermen  shall  be  the  best  guarantee 
that  nothing  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish  fisheries  can 
escape  attention.  With  regard  to  the  second  point 
referred  to,  the  establishment  of  a brand,  all  I can 
say  is  that  we  have  inquired  into  the  matter  fully, 
and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  public  advantage  to  the 
interests  concerned  is  such  as  to  compensate  for  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
it  out  on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale.”  The  ad- 
visory Committee  which  was  to  do  for  us,  or  at  least 
do  for  the  fishery  business  what  we  expected,  and  to 
watch  over  its  interests,  have  met  I think  once  in 
about  over  three  years.  At  any  rate  I am  safe  in 
making  this  statement,  that  they  met  recently  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  they  did  not  meet  for  three 
years  previously  to  that. 

4662.  Is  that  an  elected  or  a nominated  Committee? 
— A nominated  Committee. 

4663.  Do  you  know  who  are  on  it? — I forget  the 
names  for  the  moment,  but  there  is  certainly  no  per- 
son on  it  who  is  a representative  of  the  sea  fisheries 
interested. 


4664.  No  person  having  any  commercial  interest?- 

No  person  having  any  commercial  relations  witu, 
fisheries.  And  as  to  the  complaint  about  the  hear 
expenditure,  it  could  not  possibly  be  such  heavy  J 
penditure  as  is  suggested  by  the  Vice-President  for 
this  reason,  that  we  in  Ireland  do  not  contemplate 
having  the  same  staff  as  the  Scotch  Board  has 
cause  the  staff  for  the  Irish  Board  could  only  gr- 
as the  industry  grows.  8 w 

4665.  The  scientific  staff  is  already  paid  , out  of 
other  funds? — The  existing  staff  is  paid. 

4666.  Do  you  want  branding  machinery  only?' 
— What  the  trade  really  want  as  far  as  branding  i*! 
concerned  is : they  want  some  person  who  will  be 
we  may  call  him  a general  inspector,  who  would  fe. 
an  officer  of  appeal  and  be  able  to  organise  the 
business,  and  then  three  or  four  or  half-a-dozen  sub 
officers  as  the  business  increased,  and  the  officers  of 
course,  ought  to  be  competent  skilled  men  who  would! 
not  only  be  able  to  do  the  branding  of  mackerel  and 
herrings,  but  any  other  fish  that  might  afterwards 
require  to  be  marketed  for  the  purposes  of  the- 
country. 

4667.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  there  any  curing  of  herring 
south  of  the  Shannon  ? — There  are  no  herring  curing 
stations  of  any  importance  except  Dunmore  and  Kin- 
sale. 


4668.  Then  your  reference  for  the  southern  part  is 
as  regards  mackerel  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  there  is  no. 
reason  in  my  opinion  why  herring  fisheries  cannot  be 
prosecuted  successfully.  It  has  been  stated,  I know, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Fishery  Board  for  Ireland 
was  discontinued  in  1830,  when  the  bounty  system 
ceased,  was  because  there  were  no  fishing  centres  at 
which  the  industry  could  be  prosecuted.  I dispute 
that  entirely. 

4669.  Are  you  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
herrings  are  met  with  in  large  numbers  off  the  coast 
of  Kerry  and  Cork  ? — Wherever  it  has  been  tried— it 
has  been  under  very  exceptional  circumstances— but 
wherever  they  have  tried  to  catch  herrings  with  ap- 
pliances and  boats  they  always  get  some.  It  has 
been  stated  that  in  Scotland  the  herring  fishing  is  a, 
permanent  one.  That  may  be  true  as  far  as  certain, 
districts  are  concerned.  But  take  the  Cromarty 
Firth,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
other  places,  there  have  been  forty,  fifty,  or  some- 
times eighty  years  before  the  herrings  returned,  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  no  boats  to  go  further  north 
to  sea  to  catch  them.  With  regard  to  Aberdeen, 
Fraserburgh,  Peterhead,  and  Wick,  the  boats  are  now 
there,  and  the  appliances  are  more  up-to-date,  and 
therefore  they  are  able  to  go  for  the  herrings.  If 
the  old  condition  of  things  continued  it  is  probable 
that  Scotland  and  its  herring  fisheries  would  be- 
where  Ireland  and  its  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries 
are  to-day. 

4670.  Do  you  propose  a brand  for  mackerel  as  well 
as  for  herrings? — Yes.  For  instance,  with  regard  to 
dried  fish  certain  districts  want  them. 

4671.  How  would  you  provide  a brand  for  the  dned 
fish  ? — Bv  stamping  the  tail  of  every  fish. 

4672.  As  regards  mackerel,  you  would  brand  » 
barrel;  and  what  would  the  brand  denote:  would  it 
be  affixed  according  to  the  number  of  fish  in  the  barrel 
or  only  the  weights?— I think  if  I showed  you  howtne 
Scotch  fisheries  do  in  that  particular  respect— 

4673.  I know  what  they  do  as  regards  herrings -- 

The  same  would  apply  as  regards  mackerel, 
market  is  regulated  more  or  less  according  to 
size  and  quality.  , . 

4674.  Three  hundred  to  the  barrel  being  the  larges* 

size?— A very  good  size.  one ?__T  do 

4675.  Then  would  you  go  down  to  600  or  900 . 

not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  brand  Bnyt  b 
Leyond  500.  The  objection  that  the  Departmffl , 
through  some  of  its  officials,  raised  to  tms  q 
of  a brand  was  because  the  industry  did  not  wq 
it,  and  they  gave  us  the  reason  that  they  & 
quired  of  all  the  principal  curers  if -they 
brand  ; but  the  principal  curers  in  these  P1^  (eff. 
either  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.  We  had  J ^ 
native  curers,  and  it  was  only  reasonably 
Englishmen  and  the  Scotchmen  would  h 
serve  the  business  as  much  as  they  could.  ^ 

4676.  And  sell  under  their  own  names  ^ a 
great  object  of  the  brand  was  that  it  = 
national  trade  mark. 
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4677.  Yon  could  adopt  the  national  trade  mark  as 
a brand? — Easily. 

4678.  What  is  the  project  in  contemplation  as  to 
the  national  trade  mark  in  case  some  of  us  may  not 
know? — I don’t  know,  but  I know  there  will  be  a 
national  trade  mark  adopted  under  the  Act  of  last 
year.  I don’t  know  the  particular  mark. 

4679.  There  is  in  process  some  scheme  for  regis- 
tering a national  trade  mark  for  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  Ireland  ? — That  is  the  trade  mark  I suggest. 

4680.  You  think  that  would  be  a fitting  mark  for 
the  herrings? — I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
take  the  place  of  the  Government  brand  for  Scotland. 

4681.  How  would  you  grade  the  market? — I would 
grade  them  under  250,  under  300,  under  330,  under 
360,  under  400.  Nothing  from  400  to  500  would  be 
separated. 

4682.  That  would  be  a guarantee  of  the  number : 
could  the  fishery  inspector  guarantee  the  number? — 
They  could  guarantee  the  number  in  the  same  sense 
lhat  the  Scotch  officers  guarantee  the  quality.  For 
instance,  if  the  inspector  had  100  barrels  presented 
to  him  for  the  trade  mark,  he  would  open  perhaps  ten 
barrels. 

4683.  Would  all  the  fish  require  to  be  re-packed? — 
All  these  ten  barrels.  I would  submit  there  ought  to 
be  a very  minute  and  careful  inspection,  and  of  course, 
in  addition,  he  should  examine  the  package,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  strong  points,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
Scotch  Fishery  Board.  They  insist,  no  matter  whether 
the  barrel  is  presented  for  branding  or  not,  so  long 
as  the  barrel  is  not  of  regulation  size  and  does  not 
conform  to  regulations,  it  is  confiscated  and  destroyed, 
and  we  want  that  in  Ireland  as  much  as  anything. 

4684.  Leaky  barrels  are  a great  cause  of  injury  to 
the  Irish  trade? — Yes,  and  small  barrels,  light  of 
weight,  militate  against  the  trade. 

4685.  Is  it  your  idea  that  by  the  establishment  of  a 
brand  the  small  curers  can  get  a market  which  they 
cannot  now  get? — They  can  get  a market  much  more 
easily. 

4686.  The  goods  would  be  guaranteed,  though  the 
name  might  not : as  regards  herrings  you  would  follow 
the  Scotch  method? — Yes,  but  I don’t  think  the 
Scotch  Board  is  sufficiently  representative.  The  Scotch 
trade  has  been  calling  out  for  more  direct  representa- 
tion. 

4687.  Of  the  working  members  of  the  trade? — Yes, 
but  otherwise  the  Scotch  Board  works  very  well.  Its 
chairman  is  more  or  less  a permanent  official. 

4688.  The  number  of  herrings  branded  in  Scotland 
is  not  one-third  of  the  total  number  exported  ? — That 
is  explained  in  this  way : on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land no  herrings  are  guaranteed.  They  are  just  the 
same  quality  that  are  caught  in  Donegal  in  the  sum- 
mer months;  but  in  the  autumn  months  there  is  a 
quality  caught  in  Donegal  which  is  brandable,  not 
unlike  the  Shetlands.  That  explains  to  a large  extent 
why  the  proportion  of  herrings  caught  and  cured  in 
Scotland  appears  small  relatively  to  the  total  catch. 

4689.  The  fat  summer  herrings  could  not  be  branded  ? 
— Because  they  are  not  keepable. 

4690.  None  of  the  herrings  cured  in  England  are 
branded? — No.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  Yar- 
mouth and  Lowestoft  are  the  only  places  of  importance. 

4691.  But  the  catch  there  is  enormous? — Yes,  but 
only  of  recent  years  has  anything  been  done  in  the 
way  of  exporting  them. 

4692.  Is  there  any  question  of  branding  there? — 
No.  I have  heard  no  question  of  a brand,  because 
the  herrings  caught  there  are  of  a very  uniform  size, 
and  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  there  has  been 
anything  in  the  way  of  export.  Up  to  ten  years  ago 
they  were  almost  exclusively  sent  into  Ireland  and 
marketed  for  importation;  but  for  pickling  purposes 
for  America  or  Germany  very  little  was  done,  but  it 
is  now  being  done  extensively.  The  demand  for  this 
Fishery  Board  for  Ireland,  and  a brand  or  trade  mark, 
is  almost  unanimous  among  the  trade. 

4693.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  that  this  Board 
should  take  the  place  of  the  Department  ? — No,  under 
the  Department. 

4694.  (Mr.  Micks). — Instead  of  having  an  advisory 
Committee  you  would  have  a Board  ? — There  is  not  one 
of  the  advisory  Committee  who  represents  the  deep 
sea  fisheries,  and  they  only  meet  once  in  three  years. 
At  least  they  did  not  meet  for  three  years  up  to  April 
last. 

4695.  There  are  some  judges  of  horses  on  that 
Committee?-^!  have  no  doubt  they  are  better  judges 


of  horses  than  of  fish.  With  reference  tc  that  letter  June  27,1906. 

which  I have  read  from  the  Vice-President  to  the  ' — 

Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chief  Inspector  ¥r 

was  sent  down,  and  he  reported  that  the  reason  the  ''eorS€ECa» 

branding  was  not  desirable  was  because  a certain  J'P' 

number  of  fish-curers  had  been  asked  if  the  brand  was 

necessary,  and  they  reported  it  was  not  necessary.  I 

am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  not  2 per  cent,  of  the 

native  curers  received  any  notification  of  that.  There 

has  not  been  very  much  complaint  as  far  as  the  lack 

of  funds  goes,  but  I think  there  is  a feeling  that  it 

would  be  desirable,  as  far  as  the  fishery  interests  are 

concerned,  if  those  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 

and  of  the  Fishery  Board  would  be  amalgamated,  and 

both  could  be  put  under  one  control.  I think  there 

is  a strong  feeling  in  that  direction,  that  the  fisheries 

of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  worked  by 

this  Fishery  Board,  which  the  people  connected  with 

this  industry  ask  should  be  appointed. 

4696.  (Chairman). — The  fisheries  on 'the  west  coast 
of  Ireland  , are  mainly  within  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  Districts? — Some  of  them  are. 

4697.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  propose  to  amalgamate 
the  fishery  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  certainly  instances  of  overlap- 
ping if  the  Fishery  Board  would  not  have  control  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  districts.  I don’t  see 
why  the  Congested  Districts  Board  Fisheries  would  not 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Fishery  Board. 

4698.  That  would  be  virtually  closing  up  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Boards? — Well,  I don’t  know. 

4699.  Would  you  propose  that  the  new  Board  should 
have  the  same  trading  powers,  for  instance? — Yes, 
distinctly. 

4700.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  sometimes  act 
as  fish  merchants? — Yes.  In  other  words,  that  this 
Fishery  Board  would  be  able  to  do  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  doing  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
has  done  and  is  doing. 

4701.  And  take  the  powers  of  both  jointly  ? — Yes. 

4702.  And  it  should  be  representative? — It  should 
be  representative. 

4703.  In  what  way  should  the  members  be  elected  ? 

— I think  the  County  Councils  and  probably  also  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ought  to  nominate  a certain 
number  of  the  Board. 

4704.  Would  they  be  honorary  or  paid  ? — An  honor- 
ary Board,  just  as  in  Sootland.  I think  the  chairman 
ought  to  be  paid.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  almost 
every  country  is  trying  to  copy  the  Scotch  Board,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  we  know  of.  It  is  not  perfect. 

4705.  They  have  not  put  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  in  Scotland  under  the  Scotch- 
Board  ?— I think  you  will  find  that  the  Congested 
'Districts  Board  in  Scotland  has  no  initiative  or  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  far  as  fisheries  are  concerned, 
not  like  the  Irish  Board.  Anything  that  is  done  in- 
that  way  is  done  by  the  Fisheries  Board. 

4706.  They  don’t  do  anything  in  the  trade  way  ? — • 

No,  but  they  assist  financially.  They  offered  to  assist 
financially,  but  the  chairman  says  that  fortunately 
there  is  sufficient  enterprise  among  the  trade  in  Scot- 
land, even  on  the  west  coast ; but  I do  know  that 
when  it  was  started  they  did  offer  to  subsidise  some.- 
curing  firms. 

4707.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  view  of  the  working  of  ths  • 
brand  in  Wick,  Fraserburgh,  and  Peterhead,  can  you- 
give  us  any  light  as  to  how  it  would  be  likely  to  work 
out  in  Ireland,  and  to  what  extent  it  would  be  taken, 
advantage  of? — From  my  knowledge  of  those  in  the- 
business  in  Ireland  I think  there  would  be  no  pro  rater 
a very  much  larger  proportion  of  fish  branded  here 
than  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  proportion  of  the 
business  is  very  much  larger  than  in  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  we  have  many  firms  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, but  rarely  ask  for  the  brand.  They  use  their 
own  name  They  are  very  old  firms,  long  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  their  names  are  well  known,  and  the  brand 
favourably  looked  for ; but  I think  pro  rata  there 
would  be  a greater  demand  for  the  trade  mark  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 

4708.  What  extent  would  that  demand  amount  to ; 
what  proportion  in  Scotland  is  it  takes  advantage  of 
it? — -Do  I understand  that  suppose  we  had  between 
mackerel  and  herrings  100,000  barrels  cured  per  an- 
num, do  I understand  and  you  would  like  to  know 
what  proportion  of  those  would  be  tendered  for  brand- 
ing? 
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4709.  No.  You  told  us  that  pro  rata  there  would 
be  a greater  proportion  branded  in  Ireland  than  in 
Scotland? — That  is  my  opinion. 

4710.  In  order  that  we  may  get  the  thing  with  some 
definiteness  what  is  the  proportion  branded  in  the 
ports  I have  named? — In  Scotland  this  is  the  list 
for  the  last  five  years  ( produces  list). 

4711.  Take  on  the  east  coast? — The  west  coast  fish 
are  never  branded.  You  may  take  about  one-third 
branded  last  year,  and  one-half  for  the  previous 
years. 

4712.  Then  you  think  that  in  Ireland  the  probabi- 
lity is  that  if  a brand  were  established  there  would 
be  more  than  from  one-third  to  one-half  ? — I believe 
two-thirds  would  be  branded  in  Ireland. 

4713.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Scotch  curers  who  come 
■over  to  Ireland  would  not  brand  ? — No,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Scotch  and  English  curers  are 
gradually  leaving  the  Irish  coast,  the  southern  coast. 
They  are  going  north.  But  I think  you  will  probably 
find  that  the  same  conditions  will  obtain  in  the  north 
as  in  the  south.  The  herring  business  in  the  north  is 
practically  in  the  hands  of  -Scotchmen  at  present. 

4714.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  herrings  that  go  from 
Yarmouth  are  known  as  Yarmouth  herrings? — Yes. 

4715.  And  they  are  sold  and  bought  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  Yarmouth  herrings  ; on  the  known  fact  that 
that  they  are  pretty  uniform  ? — Yes. 

4716.  How  far  is  there  any  marking  of  place  of 
origin  on  Irish  herrings  at  present? — There  are  only 
two  places,  Downings  Bay,  and  Burtonport.  If  a 
buyer  in  America  wanted  Downings  Bay  herrings, 
-which  are  summer  fish,  he  would  ask  for  Downings 
.IBay.  If  he  wanted  Burtonport  he  would  specify  for 
rthem. 

4717.  (Mr.  Micks). — Or  he  would  take  Downings 
Bay  winter? — Yes. 

4718.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  think  the  brand  would 
be  necessary  to  assist  the  growing  reputation  of  these 
ports  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  port? — I think 
they  would  establish  the  reputation,  and  give  the  local 
merchants  an  opportunity  of  entering  business  which 
is  denied  them  at  present.  They  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  firms  in  Scotland  who  come  over  to  Down- 
ings Bay  and  Burtonport  with  experienced  managers, 
who  have  been  in  business  for  30  years,  and  can  cure 
exactly  according  to  the  taste  of  Germans,  Russians, 
or  Americans.  If  we  had  a brand  and  competent 
officials  any  small  merchant  could  go  in  and  get  the 
brand  and  sell  the  fish  on  the  strength  of  the  brand, 
and  could  compete  with  other  merchants. 

4719.  Are  you  ripe  in  Ireland  for  a brand ; are  you 
satisfied  that  all  the  herrings  that  would  be  branded 
would  be  such  as  to  maintain  and  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  Irish  herrings? — I have  no  doubt  at  all  if  we 
'had  a br-and.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1830  it  was 
found  -to  be  so  beneficial  as  the  statistics  prove  that 
"the  increase  in  exports  was  something  marvellous,  and 
when  the  brand  was  withdrawn  from  us  we  went  down 
altogether  and  practically  died. 

4720.  My  point  is  this,  that  suppose  a brand  is 
established'  there  must  be  certain  herrings  that  fall 
below  the  standard  for  branding? — I think  not.  I 
know  in  the  case  we  have  referred  to,  the  only  case  in 
which  the  brand  would  not  be  applied  would  be  in  the 
summer  Downings  Bay  herrings,  which  are  what  we 
call  “Matchies,”  beoause  they  are  not  keepable.  Even 
Dunmore  herrings  have  been  branded;  and  if  a fleet 
of  boats  could  only  be  induced  to  come  to  Dunmore 
and  prosecute  the  fishing,  I don’t  see  why  it  should 
not  be  made  a permanent  fishing  instead  of  spasmodic 
as  at  present. 

4721.  If  all  the  herrings  were  to  be  branded  I don’t 
see  the  advantage  of  branding  them,  as  compared 
with  marking  the  port  of  origin,  if  they  have  been 

sufficiently  on  the  market,  and  have  a.  reputation? 

Then  there  would  be  no  chance  for . the  small  man 
with  the  50  or  100  barrels.  Suppose  you  applied  your 
ideas  to  Scotland 

4722.  You  need  not  suppose  that  ?— That  is  the  only 
analogy  we  have. 

4723.  Branding  is  really  the  protection  to  the  trade 
as  against  unscrupulous  buyers,  who  would  say,  “we 
get  so  many  barrels  of  herrings  or  mackerel  from  you 
and  they  are  not  as  represented  at  all.  They  are 
cured  in  Valentia,  Dingle,  Kinsale,  or  somewhere 
else,  and  there  are  so  many  bad  herrings  in 


the  barrel.”  If  the  seller  had  got 
would  say,  “ 3-Iy  herrings  have  been  i 


brand  he 


the  Government  Inspector.”  The  brand 
protection  of  the  seller,  the  fish  merchant  h 
against  assertions  which  are  untrue?— It  WftnG-  ’ 
follow  that  they  would  always  be  untrue  p 
stance  take  the  brand  in  Scotland.  There  are1  m" 
haps  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  W*1' 
branded  in  Scotland  to  wliich  exception  has^f 
taken,  but  the  brand  is  a precaution  for  the  -wiT 
and  the  honest  buyer,  but,  unfortunately  „ii  „ c 
are  not  honest. 

is  “ pHma ** 

4725.  Have  Scotch  fishermen  reported  any  mm 
plaints  that  have  been  received  from  abroad  as  tn  th 
way  in  which  herrings  are  over-packed  or 
packed  with  salt  ?— I can  speak  with  a good  (firf 
confidence  as  far  as  mackerel  caring  if  coniS,? 
There  is  not  a merchant  of  any  importance  in 
America  irho  is  not  anxious  to  have  some 

that  tte  fish  which  he  gets  and  the  packagef  35 
from  Ireland  Will  be  of  a better  quality  and  hi.C 
standard  than  received.  “ 

4726.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I asked  you  whether  they 
were  all  brandable  and  you  told  me  they  are?— 
Yes,  when  cured  sufficiently.  If  vou  had  a Fishery 
Board  the  character  of  the  Irish  mackerel  in  America^ 
and  Irish  herrings  in  German  markets,  as  well  as 
America,  would  be  very  much  enhanced. 

4727.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  the  character  of  the 

Irish  herrings  is  as  good  as  it  can  be.  Practically 
the  whole  Irish  catch  is  sold  on  Irish  land  before  it 
is  shipped  at  all  ?— You  refer  to 

4728.  To  Donegal  ? — A great  many  who  cure  neyer 
sell  a barrel.  They  are  consigned/ 


4729.  Now,  as 


going  concern, 


herrings  are  sold  in  Ireland ; thev’  are  Uueuu  0J[ 
their  character.  Those  are  herrings  that  are  not 
brandable  owing  to  their  being  so  fat  and  good?— I 
think  you  will  find  a very  considerable  proportion 
are  consigned  to  be  sold  on  their  merits,  and  they 
are  so  far  on  the  markets. 

4730.  Not  in  recent  years  ?— Last  vear  I know  there 
were. 

4731.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  what  you  really  ask 
the  brand  for  is  to  secure  that  people 'who  get  decent 
hemngs  to  deal  with  shall  deal  with  them  properly? 

4732.  And  the  object  of  the  brand  is  then  by 
giving  a guarantee  that  the  herrings  have  been  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  markets  to  exclude  from  the 
market  unfit  herrings  which  have  not  been  properly 
•dealt  with? — That  is  the  great  object  of  the  brand, 
so  that  the  good  and  respectable  curer  and  buyer  will 
be  protected  against  those  who  are  not. 

4733.  Curers  or  buyers  ?— Both.  It  is  a well  knowit 
fact  that  there  are  certain  packers  whose  goods  are  of 
very  much  better  quality  than  others,  and  when  the 
officer  in  Scotland  visits  those  doubtful  men  lie  very 
frequently  has  to  reject  parcels  because  they  are  not 
m his  judgment  according  to  the  standard. 

4734.  My  difficulty  has  been  that  you  told  me  some 
tune  ago  that  all  the  herrings  at  present  prepared 
for  sale  in  the  South  of  Ireland  were  brandable ? — Yes. 

4735.  But  you  have  just  told  me  that  the  brand  was 
to  exclude  a portion  which  is  not  so  prepared  as 
to  be  brandable  ? — It  does  not  follow  that  those  which 
are  not  brandable  could  not  be  made  profitable  if 
the  people  were  sufficiently  educated. 

4736.  At  present  there  is  a certain  proportion  that 
discredit  the  remainder  or  tend  to  discredit  the  re- 
mainder '? — Yes. 


4737.  That  portion  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a 
biandable  commodity? — Not  as  far  as  the  present 
moment  goes. 

4738.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  just  said  that  the 
Board  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  Advisofy 
Committee  would  be  elected  partly  by  County 
Councils  and  Chambers  of  Commerce? — Yes. 

4739.  How  would  you  place  the  elections  in  the 
hands  of  County  Councils  ; there  are  thirty-two  in 
Ireland  ?- — Only  the  County  Councils  which  have 
fishery  interests,  Donegal,  * Mayo,  Galway,  Kerry, 
and  Cork. 

4740.  You  would  have  each  of  these  counties  select 

one  representative  ? — Yes.  ! 

4741.  What  about  the  Chambers  of  - Commerce-?- ■ 
That  might  be  perhaps  unworkable ; if  you  had 
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representative  from  each  County  Council  and  each 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'4742.  You  mean  every  existing  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce/—No,  I would  fancy  a Board  of  twelve  would 


Gov2nme°nt!bly  °therS  W°uld  be  nominated  by  the  Mr.  Q.  • 


Gecrgeson, 


Mr.  George  Ckosbie,  examined. 


u“  ** » *■» «,  „ 

4743*  (Chairman). — That  is  a voluntary  associa-  15  ^ for  tlle  Pur'  Crosbie. 

tionf-Yes.  It  is  a purely  voluntary  Lociation  4H9  . . ■ 

which  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  Irish  hctwwm  V”®trmaw)-  How  would  you  discriminate 

industries.  It  has  a very  small  fund  at  its  dfsposal  W l V lpeK0"S  *°  whom  this  m™ey  would  be 

only  about  £150  a year,  but  it  has  succeeded  Pprin-  it.  t ^ ®ilt  to  Particular  trades,  or  have 

cipally  by  push  in  making'  itself  known  very  well  all 
over  the  country.  The  result  of  this  is  that  a great 
many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  we 
have  money  with  which  to  start  new  industries, 
and  we  consider  that  though  we  were  not  able 
to  do  anything  in  that  way  we  have  got  some 
evidence  to  give  which  might  be  of  interest 


it  general  ? — I would  treat  every  a 

4750.  You  would  not  confine  it  to  new  industries?— 
No  , I would  absolutely  leave  a discretionary  power  with 
that  committee,  because  you  talk  of  improving  the  posi- 
tion of  one  trader  as  against  another.  Now  take  the 
boot  classes  they  have  in  Cork.  There  is  but  one  boot 
factory  in  Cork.  The  class  is  made  up  entirely  of  the 


to  yon  and  useful  to  you;  and  for  that  reason  they  t°Peratives  of  one  particular  factory.  Is  not  that  giving 
asked  me  to  come  here,  as  I was  also  a member  of  the  the™  m,  u”fair  monopoly  over  everybody  else,  the 
Committee  of  the  Technical  School  in  Cork  for  two  PeoPie  Y-  d°n>t  use  machinery  and  have  to  make  boots 
or  three  terms.  by  hand  in  competition  with  them?  If  you  go  into 

4744.  Was  that  recently  ?— Within  the  last  two  or  S1®8®  tJlin&s  70U  will  find  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any 
tliree  years ; and  I have  some  views  of  my  own  which  thlng; 

I hope  I won’t  keep  you  too  long  in  detailing.  First  4^51'TI  only  wanted  to  find  out  what  your  idea 
of  all  we  are  of  opinion  that  Ireland  is  in  a very  wa8?~ 1 would  absolutely  give  a free  hand  to  the  Board 
different  position  from  England,  that  the  Department  tc  aPP°mted.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 

m Ireland  is  conducted  purely  on  lines  that  suit  you  have  m Cork  is  that  people  have  lost  confidence  in  all 

England  very  well,  namely,  that  it  is  purely  an  1°cal  enterprises.  They  won't  embark  in  them.  I will 

educational  Department.  Our  view  is  that  it  should  g.lve  you  a ver7  fair  instance  which  occurred  a short 

aSSI?  more.  time  ago  in  Cork.  The  powers  by  which  the  Cork  tram- 

4745.  You  mean  purely  educational  as  regards  techni-  waya  now  TOn  were  got  by  a previous  company.  A 

cal  work  ?— Yes,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  outside  of  number  of  local  gentlemen  went  to  the  Corporation  and 
that  Department,  and  independent  of  it  to  a certain  got  P°wer  to  run  a tramway  line.  I think  the  capital 

extent,  a Board  of  commercial  men  who  would  devote  theY  wanted  was  £18,000.  Incidentally  it  was  a very 

themselves  more  to  fostering  industries  than  merely  fortunate  thing  for  Cork  that  they  did  not  succeed  in 

teaching.  Take  our  technical  school  in  Cork.  It  has  getting  this.  But  a certain  number  of  people  in  Cork 

only  two  trade  classes,  engineering  and  bootmaking.  Of  undertook  to  take  £200  worth  of  shares  in  the  company 

course,  it  teaches  chemistry,  which  can  hardly  be  called  but  they  hedged  their  promise  round  with  so  many 

a trade  class.  To  my  mind,  as  long  as  you  merely  teach  conditions  that  the  promoters  actually  had  to- 

carpenters  and  masons  their  business  you  won’t  add  to  abandon  the  making  of  the  tramways.  These 

community.  very  same  people  within  two  or  three,  years. 

4746.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  won't  add  to  the  earnings?  aftei'i  to  my  own  knowledge,  lost  thousands 

—To  the  revenue  of  the  community.  They  have  short-  of  pounds  in  cycle  ventures  in  England.  They  were  - 

hand  classes  and  a cooking  class  and  music  classes.  Our  <luite  prepared  to  embark  over  £10,000  in  a cycle  corn- 

view  is  that  from  the  point  of  view  really  of  the  fac-  Pan7  at  Coventry,  and  it  hurst,  and  they  lost  their  - 

tones _ we  cannot  suggest  a way  how  the  employes  of  money.  Of  course,  there  is  a certain  justification  for 

factories  could  be  brought  into  a technical  school,  but  I People  in  Cork  not  embarking  in  these  limited  com- 

would  like  to  read  you  a list  of  what  I jotted  down  in  P»nies,  because,  first-  of  all,  they  have  never,  in  my - 

the  room  what  the  factories  in  Cork  are.  We  have  in  experience,  made  a factory  run  successfully.  You  can 

Cork  a flax  mill,  a calico  mill,  and  what  ought  to  be  a fak®  over  an  existing  enterprise,  and  turn  it  into  m 

very  important  industry  here,  a bleach  mill.  limited  company,  and  carry  it  on  successfully  That 

There  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  is  done  every  day,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  start 

w^here  that  is  very  valuable  for  bleaching.  We  oufc  and  create  an  industry  by  a limited  liability  com- 

nave  tweed  mills,  soap  making,  candle  making,  bacon  pany,  because,  of  course,  the  people  who  go  into  it  have 

butter  factories,  coach  building,  cabinet  making,  not  any  particular  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  they 

cloth  factories,  leather  making,  flour  mills,  canning — ar®  at  the  mercy  of  the  managers,  who,  generally  speak- 

tnat  is,  meat  and  vegetable  canning— jam  and  sweet  ing,  have  to  he  brought  here  from  other  places,  and' 

factories,  and  from  my  experience  of  the  schools,  except,  are  not  interested  particularly  in  the  locality  they  come- 

perhaps,  the  chemistry  classes— and  I cannot  suggest  a to-  Therefore,  my  view  is  really  to  try  to  encourage- 

way  how  these  things  could  be  taught  in  a school—  a11  the  men  going  to  the  technical  school  to  become 

ttiere  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  school  that  bears  on  employers,  and  then  if  you  have  these  people  imbued 

any  of  those  trades.  Of  course,  they  have  engineering  with  that  idea  they  will  work  very  hard,  and  tlieir- 

there  and  boot  making.  We  make  nothing  in  the  en-  ambition  will  be  touched,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  the 

gmeenng  line  ih  Cork  at  all,  though  I am  informed,  on  world  that  if  they  get  a small  capital  they  would  very- 

rebabie  authority,  that  coal  and  iron  are  to  be  soon  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  community.  A 

short  time  ago  I had  to  do  some  business  for  my  firm 
in  Germany,  and,  naturally,  I made  some  inquiries! 
there  as  to  how  things  were  carried  on  over  there.  My 


a Cork  as  cheap  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  English 
the  iron  industry  is  successfully  carried  o 

4747.  You  mean  that  there  is  coal  and  iron  in  t.._  . = 

country  ? — No,  but  we  can  buy  coal  in  Cork  as  cheaply  mission  took  me  into  probably  the  most  successful  part, 
as  they  can  buy  it  in  Wales— I don’t  say  in  all  parts  of  of  industrial  Germany,  a purely  Roman  Catholic 

wales— but  in  a great  number  of  the  manufacturing  — * 

centres  they  pay  more  for  coal  than  they  do  here  in 


4748.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  price  per  ton  by  ship’; 
you  pay  in  Cork?— I don’t  know;  ‘but  the 


country,  and  it  has  become  very  successful  in  a very- 
short  time:  that  is  Bavaria.  One  of  the  things 
which  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  their  edu- 
cation, .which  I think  is  not  very  well  under- 
stood over  here.  We  hear  a lot  about  their  tech- 


ic°tifb<dd  C°a*  *8  *rom  d®5-  to  My  authority  nical  education,  but  we  hear  very  little  about  that  por- 

tfte  managing  director  of  the  Passage  Dockyard,  who  tion  of  their  education  which  to  my  mind  is  veiy  re- 

tWv  «8t  be  is  lading  about.  I have  seen  it  stated  markable,  their  primary  education.  The  primary  edu- 

at,  hls  firm  can  buy  coal  and  iron  in  Cork  as  cheaply  cation  first  of  all  is  carried  on  up  to  fourteen.  That  is 

be  got  in  most  of  the  shipbuilding,  ports  of-  compulsory.  Then  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  the  boys  are 
; the  North  of  Ireland.  My  idea,  therefore,  also  obliged  to  attend  night  schools,  and  what  they  axe 

8 that  a branch  of  the  Department  should  be  formed,  of  taught  there  is  drawing  and  book-keeping.  To  my 
purely  commercial  men,  with  certain  funds  at  their  dis-  mind  the  thing  that  has  militated  most  against  ns  here 
P,  sal,  .which  they  would  be  in  a position  to.  lend  out1  for  is  the  want  of  ordinary  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 
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June  27, 1906.  The  effect  to  my  mind  of  this  training  in  book-keeping 

is  that  it  has  been  just  as  much  accountable  for  the 

Mr.  G.  fact  that  nearly  all  these  young  industries  in  that  por- 

Croabie.  tion  0f  country  are  run  and  owned  by  men  who 

originally  worked  at  this  bench  as  their  technical 
education.  It  is  very  different  when  you  come 
to  train  our  young  people.  In  consequence  of 
being  connected  with  this  Development  Association 
more  than  one  manufacturer  has  come  to  me  for 
further  capital  or  advice,  or  one  thing  or  another,  but 
I can  give  you  an  instance  of  three  of  Buch  people. 
They  were  with  me  within  a very  short  time.  One  man 
in  Cork  employs  ten  men,  and  up  to  last  year  he  never 
kept  a bank  account.  He  was  a mere  working  man. 
He  never  could  tell  from  year  to  year  what  he  made. 
He  did  not  know  really  that  his  tools  and  benches  and 
his  premises  had  their  financial  value,  and  he  was  in 
this  position  that  when  he  came  to  pay  his  men  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  he  had  not  got  the  ready  money, 
but  he  had  articles  to  sell,  and  he  had  to  go  round  to 
different  shops  and  take  anything  they  could  give 
him  for  them.  He  admitted  to  me  himself 

that  if  he  had  any  training  in  book-keeping 
and  ordinary  commercial  practices  he  would  be  to-day 
a wealthy  man,  because  he  has  to  sell  from  time  to 
time  at  a very  great  sacrifice  to  meet  pressing  demands 
for  wages.  Another  man  I knew  myself,  not  in  the 
County  Cork,  but  in  a neighbouring  county,  ran  a 
small  tweed  mill.  He  had  also  a hardware  establish- 
ment and  a saw  mill.  When  he  got  broken,  undoubt- 
edly because  of  his  business  methods,  the  debts  due  to 
him  when  he  closed,  though  he  must  have  done  a con- 
siderable trade,  only  amounted  to  £7.  While  he  was  in 
business  he  had  never  taken  stock  and  never  made  up 
an  account,  and  he  never  knew  how  much  he  made  in 
any  year.  Another,  not  belonging  to  the  County  Cork, 
employs  over  twenty  men.  This  man  is  one  of  great 
enterprise  ; a very  good  workman  himself.  He  has  sent 
his  son  away  to  have  him  trained  in  his  trade.  There 
has  been  twice  as  much  within  a very  short  time  spent 
on  this  concern  as  the  money  that  had  been  advanced 
to  him  from  a certain  source,  and  the  source  shut  down 
on  him,  and  he  was_in  a very  bad  way.  He  has  been 
in  trade  for  forty  years,  and  he  admitted  he  never  knew 
in  any  one  year  what  he  made  or  lost.  What  has  been 
advocated  all  along  as  commercial  education  is  very 
different  from  my  opinion  of  commercial  education.  My 
business  took  me  recently  into  six  newspaper  offices  in, 
•Germany,  and  several  factories,  and  I never  met  a man 
in  any  of  those  places  who  could  speak  a word  of  Eng- 
lish to  me.  A lot  of  people  advocate  that  our  com- 
mercial training  ought  to  be  in  modem  languages,  poli- 
tical economy,  and  a variety  of  other  topics.  I would 
not  in  our  schools  encourage  boys  to  become  book- 
keepers or  clerks.  We  have  too  many  people  here  of 
the  clerical  kind.  If  you  put  an  advertisement  into 
a paper  you  would  get  replies  from  100  to  150  more  or 
less  competent  people  as  clerks.  What  our  industrial 
population  lack  is  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping. 

4752.  You  have  them  taught  not  to  become  clerks, 
but  to  manage  their  own  businesses? — Quite  so,  and 
the  teacher  I would  put  in  charge  of  them  would  not 
be  a pedagogue  such  as  you  can  get  all  round  here, 
but  I would  put  there  to  teach  them  the  head  account- 
ant of  some  large  establishment,  who  knows  little 
about  theoretical  book-keeping,  but  who  understands 
how  to  keep  books.  Then,  as  I say,  this  Board  should 

. he  in  a position  to  advance  small  sums  of  money. 

4753.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? — That  is 
tor  you  to  find  out.  What  I want  to  show  you  is  that 
'Cork  suffers  a considerable  injustice  owing  to  its  lack 
•of  technical  funds.  First  of  all,  there  are  £55,000  a 
year  available  for  technical  purposes.  That  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  population.  It  is  extremely 
hard  to  expect  us  to  run  a music  school  and  cooking 
school  and  shorthand  classes,  all  of  which  I consider 
are  pure  luxuries.  The  cooking  class  is  really  the 
business  of  the  National  Board.  It  is  a very  useful 
thing,  and  so  is  charity,  too,  but  it  would  be  just  as 
justifiable  to  hand  the  money  over  to  charity  as  to 
•spend  it  in  teaching  cooking,  teaching  a,  b,  c,  in  other 
•words.  Shorthand  is,  as  I say,  one  of  those  things 

.that  are  taught  in  all  primary  schools,  and  music 

the  less  said  about  it  I suppose  the  better.  We  have 
in  Cork  those  various  institutions  that  Belfast  has 
not ; but,  in  addition,  Belfast  has  the  factories,  which 
are  really  the  technical  schools  of  any  place,  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  expect  us  to  do  with  a proportionate 
grant  that  such  a place  like  Belfast  can  ac- 


complish. With  regard  to  what  could  be  done 
in  starting  industries,  I know  of  two  things 
that  came  under  my  observation  that,  to  my 
mind,  should  be  of  great  use  to  the  community 
One  is  in  connection  with  the  poultry  and  egg  trade 
The  capital  involved  in  it  would  be  extremely  small 
£500  at  the  outset  would  be  sufficient,  and  if  the  De- 
partment took  up  that  without  at  all  breaking  the 
present  law  as  it  stands,  they  could  do  an  immensity 
of  good,  to  my  mind. 

4754.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  they  do  something  in 
that  way  ?— Whafi  I mean  is  in  the  distribution  of 
poultry  appliances.  I don’t  mean  supplying  high-bred 
poultry,  but  appliances  for  keeping  poultry. 

4755.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  not  that  essentially  the 
work  of  a co-operative  society  ? — I don’t  much  believe 
in  co-operative  societies.  I.  believe  what  should  be  done 
is  to  give  the  individual  a chance,  advance  him  a cer- 
tain amount  of  money  at  certain  interest,  and  then 
depend  on  him.  If  he  is  a capable  man  and  anxious 
to  get  on  he  will  probably  do  a great  deal  better  for 
you  than  a co-operative  society,  which  is  more  or  less 
a limited  liability  association,  each  individual  mem- 
ber having  a very  small  stake  in  the  thing : and  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  very  much  good  out  of  that. 
Another  is  a thing  in  connection  with  the  building 
trade,  which  is  a new  thing  altogether,  and  it  would 
cost  about  £500,  and  make  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  building. 

4756.  (Chairman). — I don’t  quite  understand:  you 
say  advancing  to  a building  trade  to  the  extent  of 
£500  ? — This  is  a certain  man  who  has  an  idea  of 
bringing  over  machinery  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
a particular  thing. 

4757.  Would  you  make  it  to  some  particular  man?— 
A man  who  came  to  myself  and  asked  me  if  I wonld 
embark  on  this  thing  as  a private  speculation. 

4758.  You  would  have  the  Government  to  advance 
him  £500.  Suppose  another  man  came  next  day,  would 
you  give  him  £500,  too  ? Why  should  you  give  it  to 
one  man  and  not  to  another,  or  if  you  give  it  to  the 
other  why  limit  it  to  £500,  and  where  would  the 
funds  come  from  ? — What  I would  say  to  you  is  this : 
that  if  a man  came  to  you  with  an  idea,  and  showed 
you  it  was  possible  to  work  this  thing,  then  you  cer- 
tainly ought  to  lie  in  a position  to  advance  this  money 
to  him,  and  then  if  a second  man  came  to  you  you 
could  say  "that  industry  is  already  in  existence;  you 
have  come  too  late.” 

4759.  Would  not  the  second  man  have  considerable 
cause  of  complaint  against  you  if  you  had  assisted 
someone  else  ? — What  I have  laid  down  is  that  this 
amount  should  not  be  advanced  to  a man  to  spend  say  on 
advertising  purposes  or  for  any  other  purpose,  but  to 
buy  plant  on  which  you  could  have  a lien. 

4760.  (Mr.  Broivn). — You  would  be  giving  that  man 
very  .serious  advantages  over  other  persons  in  the 
trade? — You  have  got  to  take  that  into  account. 

4761.  (Mr.  Micks).—  You  would  rely  on  the  discre- 
tion of  the  administrative  body? — I certainly  would, 
because,  as  I have  been  trying  to  maintain,  our  in- 
dustries are  different  from  the  Scotch.  Our  banks  are 
different.  A bank  here  will  only  advance  money  on 
adequate  tangible  security. 

4762.  Quickly  realisable  ?— Yes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Scotch  banks  act  in  a different  way  altogether.  I want 
the  Government  to  act  on  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  the  Scotch  banks. 

4763.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— Would  you  explain  why,  we 

will  say  not  an  Irish  bank,  but  some  other  corporation 
or  persons  having  capital  at  their  disposal,  might  no 
embark  on  such  business  as  the  Scotch  banks,  and  jus 
do  this  very  tiling  ? — I think  I can  give  an  explanatio 
of  that,  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland  capable  o 
running  a mill  is  very  limited.  If  a man  fails,  * 
instance,  in  a tweed  mill  there  are  not  people  ready  to 
take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  again.  The  general  resu 
has  been  that  when  a man  failed  in  an  industry  i 
did  not  realise  very  often  within  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  what  it  originally  cost  for  the  premises  and  ma- 
chinery. What  I say  is  that  in  any  other  country 
the  money  sunk  in  premises  and  machinery  is  mor 
valuable  than  it  is  in  Ireland.  . . • 

4764.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  it  not  really  on  their  busi- 
ness capacity  that  the  money  is  advanced  ?— Quite  s > 
but  after  all,  does  not  the  same  thing  apply  t0  . ' 
chinery  as  it  does  to  a fishing  boat.  You  are  not 

a position  to  advance  money  to  every  man  on  the  w t 


a position  to  advance  money  to  every  , 

coast.  Suppose  every  man  on  the  west  coast  app  1 


i.ua.31..  ouppuse  every  mail  uji  me  - — --  * • . . 

to  the  Government  to  buy  fishing  boats  and  nets 
him,  where  are  you  then?  is  it  not  the  very  sa 
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■case?  can  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  two, 
■except  that  one  happens  to  be  something  that  every 
man  on  the  west  coast  Knows  something  about ; whereas 
what  I suggest  here  enables  you  to  deal  with  fifty  or  a 
hundred  different  industries. 

■47-65.  {Mr.  Ogilvie).—' The  one  thing  that  prevents 
private  people  from  taking  it  up,  you  have  explained, 
is  that  there  would  be  no  purchaser  for  the  miE  and 
lor  the  machinery,  whereas  there  are  purchasers  for 
Iboats  ? — Look  at  the  risk  you  run. 

4766.  But  that  is  an  insurable  risk? — What  is  the 
•depreciation  of  a boat? 

■4767.  {Mr.  Micks). — Then  there  are  a vast  number 
.of  boats  lying  up  unsaleable  ? — Yes,  that  is  so : what 
us  the  life  of  au  ordinary  boat  ? 

4768.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -It  is  calculable? — It  is,  pro- 
vided you  remain  always  with  sailing  boats,  but,  as 
will  probably  happen  within  four  or  five  years,  you  will 
have  aE  these  boats  equipped  with  motor  engines  or 
condemned  altogether  and  have  steam  trawlers ; where 
ss  the  Government  security  then?  On  the  whole,  it 
•would  be  as  well  for  the  Government  to  have  the  money 
sunk  in  machinery.  It  would  be  giving  employment 
-and  help  the  revenue  as  much  as  the  money  sunk  in 
fishing  boats  does. 

4769.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  regard  it  as  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  a Government  to  try  to  make  the 
(people  under  them  as  prosperous  as  they  can  ? — Yes  ; 
I refer  you  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book,  which 
points  out  why  the  Government  should  come  to  our 
assistance.  They  succeeded  in  preventing  us  from 
■becoming  a business  people,  and  we  inherited  the 
curse  that  that  brought  on  the  country,  and  we  ought 
to  be  treated  in  a very  different  way  from  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I would  confine  all 
•those  advances  to  very  smaE  sums.  My  own  infor- 
mation is  that  £10,000  invested  in  Cork  would  give 
a very  quick  return ; but  the  result  of  having  one 
•or  two  industries  started  in  that  way  and  run  suc- 
cessfully would  have  a very  beneficial,  effect  in  another 
•way.  At  present  all  our  bridiant  men  are  being 
picked  up  by  the  Civil  Service.  They  have  an  easy 
method  of  earning  a living  there.  They  go,  too,  into 
the  professions  at  considerable  cost.  All  this  money 
is  lost  to  the  country  because  they  all  disappear. 
They  go  into  their  offices  in  England,  and_  so  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned  we  have  no  further  interest  in 
them  at  aE.  If  there  was  any  prospect  of  men  here 
striking  out  for  themselves,  as  many  of  us  believe 
there  is  a bigger  prospect  around  Cork  than  there 
Is  in  Canada  or  California  or  the  Argentine,  if  it 
was  properly  availed  of,  I have  no  doubt  that  in  a 
short  time  you  would  find  their  keenness  to  get  into 
these  CivE  Service  employments  would  cease,  and 
"these  people  would  employ  themselves  at  home  and 
would  do  infinitely  better  at  home  than  abroad.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  Department,  we  expect,  perhaps,  a 
great  deal  from  it.  I think  they  might  very  weE  do 
as  Germany  has  done,  send  abroad  what  they  call 
Industrial  detectives  to  find  out  how  things  are  dona 
in  other  countries,  which  to  my  mind  has  not  been 
•done  here.  I would  offer  a very  substantial  reward 
to  anyone  who  brought  forward  a new  idea.  Cork  was 
at  one  time  a great  centre  of  glove-making.  There 
are  two  glove-makers,  descendants  of  the  old  Huguenot 
•community  that  came  over  here.  The  latter  were 
the  best  workmen  in  the  world,  but  they  starved  in 
Ireland ; so  if  they  starved  in  Ireland  it  is  not  a 
very  unaccountable  thing  that  the  rest  of  the 
•community  starved.  These  glove-makers  are  old- 
fashioned  conservative  people,  just  like  the  poplin 
makers  in  Dublin.  They  claim  to  have  the  secret  of 
dyeing  leather  for  gloves.  To  my  mind  it  would  be 
worth  the  Department’s  while — while  these  people  are 
■struggling  on — to  offer  if  they  can  show  they  have  a 

.■secret  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  disclose  that 
•secret.  It  would  be  a smaK  thing,  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a school.  The  Cork  School  of  Art — I 
speak  under  the  correction  of  Mr.  Fletcher — costs 
about  £5,000  a year  to  maintain,  if  not  more. 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — I cannot  say  offhand. 

(Witness). — I would  not  bind  myself  to  that  either, 
but  at  any  rate  I think  the  Department's  business 
ought  to  be  as  the  previous  witness  put  before  you,  to 
see  that  the  goods  coming  into  Ireland  are  what  they 
purport  to  be.  For  instance  the  Department  have 
come  to  us  very  often  to  know  what  they  can  do  for 
•our  association.  Our  one  answer  to  them  was,  “ Pro- 
secute the  people  who  are  sending  over — we  would  point 
them  out  to  you — the  people  who  are  sending  over 
goods  represented  as  Irish  which  are  made  in  other 


places,”  and  they  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  us  in  June  27. 1906. 
that  particular.  They  ought  to  see  that  what  comes  ,,  n — 
into  the  country  is  what  it  purports  to  be.  J1,  •*: 

(Chairman). — They  would  want  rather  more  powers  Lros  ie* 
for  that. 

4770.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  wish  they  had 
powers  i f necessary  Decidedly.  Denmark  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  a.  very  vigilant  eye  on  everything  leaving  . 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  Danish  products 
bring  more  than  Irish  products,  and  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  the  public  have  that  what  leaves 
Denmark  leaves  it  with  the  Government’s  approval 
as  genuine.  We  want  to  have  for  our  products  some- 
thing like  that.  There  is  just  one  other  little  point 
I would  like  to  touch  on  with  regard  to  fruit-growing. 

Of  course  I would  not  personally  know  a gooseberry 
from  a strawberry,  but  I think  it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  under  our  Labourers  Act  we  are  entitled 
to  spend  anything  up  to  £150  on  the  buEdingof  a 
cottage,  yet  the  various  guardians  are  not  entitled  • 
to  spend  five  shillings  or  six  shillings  in  equipping 
these  little  plots  with  fruit  trees.  One  of  the  things 
that  have  killed  fruit  growing  in  Ireland  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  people  to  steal  fruit.  That  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  well-to-do  people  that 
keep  fruit ; but  if  you  give  the  labourers  of  the  coun- 
try— the  poorest  in  the  country — a proprietary  in- 
terest in  fruit  I have  no  doubt  that  the  stealing  will 
cease  and  the  fruit  wiK  be  regarded  as  property.  In 
these  labourers’  cottages  you  often  see  beautifully- 
grown.  plots  of  flowers,  and  my  contention  is  that  a 
man  who  can  grow  flowers  can  grow  fruit.  If  each  of 
these  cottages,  in  addition  to  the  piggeries  and  hen- 
houses attached  to  them,  had  a very  smaU  sum  of 
money  voted  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  it  would 
certainly  be  a very  great  advantage. 

4471.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  are  one  or  two  things 
I should  like  to  ask  you  about  with  regard  to  your 
suggestions  and  observations  on  the  educational  work 
that  is  bedng  done  in  Cork.  I think  I understood  you 
to  say  you  would  emphasise  very  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  procedure  in  commerce  being  an 
essential  part  in  the  training  of  every  tradesman  or 
person  who  carries  on  a manufacture? — Yes. 

4772.  You  mentioned  a number  of  factories  in  Cork 
for  which  the  school  is  doing  nothing : I understand 
you  to  mean  that  for  the  bulk  of  these  things  you  do 
not  see  that  this  school  could  do  very  much? — I say 
that  it  is  for  the  Department  to  find  out  how  these 
things  could  be  done.  I don’t  profess  to  be  an  expert. 

4773.  Whatever  the  school  could  do  for  them  it 
would  be  well  to  see  done  ? — Yes. 

4774.  The  assistance  of  that  sort  of  thing  might 
be,  as  far  as  you  conceived  it,  more  effectually  done 
by  some  other  methods? — Yes. 

4775.  I did  not  quite  agree  with  you,  if  I under- 
stood you  properly,  as  to  the  criticism  of  the  building 
construction.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  work  that  is 
done  in  the  training  of  the  carpenter  or  mason  in  the 
workshop  or  shed  does  go  a little  way  to  make  him  a 
tradesman,  and  if  you  are  going  to  have  enough  of 
men  fit  to  be  foremen,  they  must  have  instruction  in 

. drawing,  calculations  of  prices,  and  so  on,  which  could 
not  under  ordinary  conditions  be  given  them  otherwise 
than  in  the  school? — I never  proposed  for  a moment 
to  do  away  with  these  classes.  What  I say  is  that 
there  is  a lot  of  money  spent  in  that  direction,  and 
unless  the  community  is  prosperous  the  result  of  the 
training  will  be,  if  you  make  a man  an  excellent  car- 
penter, he  won’t  remain  in  Cork,  because  there  is  no 
work  for  him  here. 

4776.  You  must  have  men  capable  of  building  houses 
in  Cork  ?— You  must,  but  that  teaching  rather  tends 
to  the  emigration  of  men. 

4777.  Take  plumbers.  You  have  got  a health  con- 
gress on  just  now  here.  You  would  not  suggest  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  money  spent  on  teaching  plum- 
bers’ apprentices  the  principles  of  sanitation? — Cer- 
tainly I am  not  against  that,  but  I mentioned  inci- 
dentaEy  that  these  classes  were  being  done  in  the 
school,  and  they  are,  to  my  mind,  not  adding  to  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  community. 

4778.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  plumbers  and  builders 
here  ? — They  are  not  bringing  money  into  the  country. 

They  are  not  reproductive.  They  are  earning  money 
for  themselves. 

4779.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— If  you  don’t  have  in  Cork 
a plumber  who  is  qualified  to  do  the  plumbing  work 
of  the  place  you  have  got  to  send  money  out  of  Cork 

2 N 
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June  27, 1906.  to  get  it  done? — Perhaps  that  may  be,  but  industries 
« q would  bring  money  into  Cork,  and  consequently  these 

Croabie.  various  trades. 

4780.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  master  plumber  would 
bring  money  into  Cork  by  employing  plumbers  to  work 
under  him  ? — Yes,  but,  at  the  same  time,  do  you  think 
that  because  of  the  plumbers’  classes  in  Cork  and  the 
carpentry  classes  there  is  more  employment  for  car- 
penters and  plumbers  in  Cork  than  there  was. 

4781.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  there  was  not  ? — The  building  trades  in  Cork  are 
in  a very  bad  way. 

4782.  Don’t  you  think  one  cure  for  that  is  to  make  it 
better  by  making  it  cheaper : the  less  intelligent  a 
building  trade  is  the  dearer  it  is  ? — That  is  true,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  difference  between  the  trained 
men  and  the  untrained  men  is  so  little  in  the  cost  of 
building  a house — I would  not  say  untrained,  but  un- 
technically  trained  men.  It  is  not  because  of  the 


want  of  effective  builders,  but  because  of  the  . 
these  other  things  that  they  are  not  busier  ant  9' 

4783.  Do  you  mean ' that  you  would  deprive 
young  plumber  in  Cork  of  the  opportunity  ofWni 
anything  that  is  valuable,  that  would  make  the  wT 
economical  ?— I think  you  rather  misunderstood 

I.  never  for  a moment  proposed  to  do  awav  Jut 
those  classes.  The  classes  that  I consider  are  not 
nical  are  shorthand,  cooking,  and  music.  ecn' 

4784.  Well,  of  course,  if  Cork  feels  it  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a music  school  that  is  all  right 

but  it  is  pretty  hard  lines  on  the  community 

4785.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  not  shorthand  part  of  »' 
commercial  education  1 — I would  not  think  so  t-i, 
an  ordinary  clerk : do  you  think  he  would  get  am 
thing  extra  because  he  knows  shorthand?.  3~ 

4786.  Undoubtedly  shorthand  is  an  additional  ouali 

oootim.il,  , 

shorthand  he  would  forget  all  about  it  and  be 
slow  doing  it.  • y 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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SEVENTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  JUNE.  28th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Courthouse,  Cork. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  i 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.  I ^r-  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary, 

Sia  Geoege  St.  John  Colthubst,  Bart.,  d.l.,  examined. 


. 4787.  (Chairman). — You  axe,  I believe,  chairman  of 
the  Governors  of  Idle  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Insti- 
tute?— Yes. 

4788.  I think  you  propose  to  give  us  some  account 

of  the  origin  of  the  school? — Yes.  I thought  if  we 

divided  the  period ; if  I gave  an  account  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  school  up  to  1835  Mr.  Beamish  could  carry  it 
on.  The  institution  now  known  as  the  Munster  Daily 
School  was  originally  started  in  1853  under  the  name  of 
the  Munster  Model  Farm.  It  was  started  by  a sum  of 
-£4,400  granted  by  the  Treasury  out  of  the  reproductive 
loan  fund,  and  supplemented  by  a sum  of  £970  col- 
lected locally  in  the  County  Cork.  As  far  as  agricul- 
tural education  went  it  had  turned  out  an  absolute 
failure ; so  much  so  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  investigate  school  farms 
under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  advised  its 
abandonment  in  1873.  In  1879  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  advertised  it  for  sale,  and  tried  by  every 
means  to  get  rid  of  it. 

4789.  Was  it  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  ? 
—Yes,  from  its  foundation.  In  1880  I happened  to  be 
chairman  of  the  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  brought  the  question  before  us  at  a meeting.  He 
detailed  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  start  it,  and 
the  hopes  that  had  then  been  entertained,  and  he  called 
upon  us  to  use  all  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  school, 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  he  always  in- 
sisted that  our  locus  standi  was  the  amount  locally  sub- 
scribed added  to  the  reproductive  loan  fund,  and  that 
we  had  a fair  ground  to  intervene.  It  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Sullivan,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Longfield,  that  a com- 

’ mittee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  present  position  of 
the  Munster  Model  Farm,  and  see  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  Government  to  hand  it  over  to  some 
local  body  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  education,  the 
following  gentlemen  to  form  the  Committee: — W.  H. 
■Crawford,  R.  P.  Fitzgerald,  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  together 
with  the  President.  This  Committee  at  once  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Education  Commissioners, 
who  were  represented  by  Professor  Baldwin,  the  agri- 
cultural examiner,  and  after  a series  of  interviews  a 
local  committee  was  formed  to  assist  the  Education  Com- 
missioners in  the  management,  and  to  tiy  to  re-start  it 
■on  a new  basis.  Mr.  Barter  was  appointed  honorary 
secretary,  and  I may  say  in  connection  with  this  he  was 
honorary  secretary  for  about  five  years,  and  then  re- 
tired from  ill-health,  and  then  again  came  on  for 
another  period  ; and  his  practical  experience  and  his 
knowledge  have  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to 
the  Committee  and  to  the  public  at  large.  The  school, 
■as  I said  before,  had  practically  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
•agricultural  school.  It  was  merely  used  as  a farm  with 
the  building,  and  the  accommodation  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  agricultural  students  was  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  a boarding  house  ’ for  the  head 
master  and  fourteen  pupil  teachers  who  were  taught  at 
the  model  schools  in  Anglesea  Street,  Cork.  • They  were 
driven  out  there  every  evening,  dined,  and  slept  there, 
and  were  driven  back  to  work  in  the  morning.  It  was 
merely  a lodging  place  for  them. 

4790.  Th$re  was  no  connection  between  the  Munster 
Hairy  Institute  and  this  place  in  Cork? — None  what- 
ever. On  going  into  the  question,  and  in  conjunction  ■ 
with  Professor  Baldwin,  it  was  obvious  to  - us  that  the 
South  of  Ireland,  being  mainly  a dairy  country,  the  • 


great  want  in  agricultural  education  was  a systematic 
training  of  young  women  in  the  most  approved  methods 
of  dairying,  and  on  May  2nd,  1880,  a proposal  was  made 
that  two  sessions  in  the  year  were  to  be  held  for  dairy- 
maids. The  details  of  that  were  being  worked  out,  and 
on  the  15th  the  first  advertisement  of  the  starting  of 
school  on  the  fresh  basis  was  issued.  On  the  l'6th 
of  May  we  received  a letter  from  Sir  Patrick  Keenan, 
who  was  the  Resident  Commissioner,  intimating  to  us 
that  the  Commissioners  disapproved  of  and  objected 
altogether  to  the  introduction  of  the  dairy  maids  into  the 
schools.  A committee  was  appointed,  consisting  cf  Mr. 
Barter,  myself,  and  Captain  Sarsfield,  to  wait  on  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan.  We  met  on  the  18th  and  discussed  the 
matter  at  length,  and  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  for 
objecting  was  to  ask  where  could  he  lodge  the  pupil 
teachers  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  model 
school  in  Anglesea  Street.  After  a long  interview  with 
him,  pressing  the  point  as  hard  as  we  could,  we  retired 
1880^r°te  hlm  the  followin2  tetter  on  the  27th  of  May, 

. “ Hear  Sir,— Our  Committee,  feeling  that  the  admis- 
sion of  female  pupils  as  boarders  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  school,  and  being  most 
anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioners  in  re- 
moving any  difficulties  there  maybe,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing proposals,  hoping  they  may  meet  your  approval : 
1st,  that  the  pupil  teachers  be  altogether  removed  from 
the  establishment,  and  that  the  school  be  kept,  hs  its 
name  implies,  as  a purely  agricultural  one.  For  that 
purpose  we,  the  local  committee,  guarantee  a sum  of 
£100  a year,  for  three  years,  to  assist  in  providing  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  them  ; 2nd,  that  resident 
female  pupils  be  admitted  for  the  months  of  January 
and  J uly,  and  that  we  guarantee  their  board  and  under- 
take their  moral  and  religious  supervision  during  their 
residence,  the  Board  placing  at  our  disposal  all  the 
resources  of  the  establishment. — Yours  faithfully, 

“Geoege  St.  John  Colthcest, 

“ D.  R.  P.  Saesfield, 

“ Richard  Baktee.” 

In  reply  to  that  letter  the  following  answer  was  re- 
ceived:— 

“ Office  of  National  Education, 

“Dublin,  1st  June,  1880. 

_ “ Sir, — I am  directed  to  acquaint,  you  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  local  committee  connected  with  the  Munster 
Model  Farm,  that  the  proposal  made  in  . your  letter  of 
the  _27th  ult.  has.  been  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lords 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  whom  a communication 
on  the  subject  will  be  addressed  without  delay. — I am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J ohn  E.  Sheeidan,  Sec. 

“Richard  Barter,  Esq.” 

. I may  say  that  provious  to  this  statement  tjie  Finan- 
cial Committee  had  been  formed,  whose  duty  -it  was  to 
collect  subscriptions,  because  we  hoped  to  get.  up  to  the 
sum  of  £500.  a year,  in  order  to  supplement  the  funds 
which  were  placed  by  the  Treasury  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  and  to  pay  for  veterinary 
2 N 2 
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lectures,  lectures  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  to  sup- 
plement the  Ealaxy  of  the  superintendent  by  £50  a year. 
Arrangements  were  then  made  that  the  school  should  be 
opened  for  a session  of  dairy  maids  ojn  the  28th  of  June. 
On  the  26th  of  June  we  received  a communication  from 
Professor  Baldwin,  stating  that  the  Treasury  had 
vetoed  the  project,  and  that  they  called  on  the  Com- 
missioners to  dispose  of  the  buildings  and  school  as 
had  been  arranged.  I was  then  directed  to  proceed  to 
London,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  I went  over,  and,  thanks 
to  the  assistance  of  Messrs  Shaw  and  Colthurst,  the 
two  county  members,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
present  Mr  Justice  Johnson,  who  was  Irish  Solicitor- 
General  and  member  for  Mallow,  he  obtained  for  me  an 
interview  with  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  who  was  then 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and,  having  laid  the  whole 
matter  before  him,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  undertook 
to  withdraw  the  opposition  to  sanctioning  the  new  de- 
parture, but  insisted  at  the  time — I am  now  speaking 
from  recollection  of  the  interview — he  insisted  that  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  solely,  and  that 
the  future  financial  support  of  the  Treasury  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  whether  this  experiment  turned  out  a 
success  or  a failure.  Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  all 
arrangements  for  opening  the  school  were  put  a flop  to. 
However,  the  following  letter,  dated  7th  July,  was  re- 
ceived from  the  offices  of  the  National  Board : — 

“ Offices  of  National  Education, 

“Dublin,  7th  July,  1880. 

“ Sir,— With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  reconsti- 
tution of  the  Munster  Model  Farm  on  a new  basis,  I 
am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion to  inform  yo,u  that  they  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  receiving  from  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
their  sanction  to  the  arrangements  submitted  tor  their 
approval.  In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Commissioners,  I transmit  the  following  extract  from 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  convey- 
ing their  lordships’  sanction:  — 

“ ‘ As  my  lords  now  understand  the  scheme,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  of  the  farm  will  rest 
as  before  with  your  board,  the  local  committee  being  at 
liberty  to  apply  their  new  scheme,  and  bearing  what- 
ever additional  cost  it  may  entail  beyond  the  sum 
already  provided  in  the  estimates.  Their  lordships, 
therefore,  presume  that  the  returns  from  the  farms 
which  are  applied  in  the  estimates  in  reduction  of  the 
amount  required  to  be  voted  will  not  be  reduced  by  the 
new  arrangements.  On  this  understanding  they  will 
not  withhold  their  consent  to  the  experiment,  but  as 
they  still  hold  to  the  policy  of  the  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  maintaining  those  model  farms  out  of 
public  funds,  they  can  only  assent  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  no  increase  on  the  present  charge  upon  the 
estimates  is  required  in  respect  of  the  Model  Farm  ; 
and  they  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  their  sanction  to 
the  continuance  of  the  experiment  if  they  should  have 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  succeeding.  They  desire, 
therefore,  to  be  furnished  each  year  at  the  time  that 
-the  estimates  are  submitted  to  them  with  a report  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  scheme.  With  regard  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  head  master  and  pupil  teachers 
of  the  Model  School,  who  are  at  present  lodged  at  the 
farm,  my  lords  accept  the  offer  of  the  local  committee  to 
contribute  £100  a year  for  three  years  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  housing  them  elsewhere.’ — I am,  Sir,  your 
ohedient  servant, 

“ W,  H.  Newell,  Secretory. 

''It.  Barter,  Esq.” 

Finally,  then,  the  school  was  reopened  on  the  16th 
of  August  with  a session  for  dairymaids,  and  it  is, 
I may  say,  the  first  dairy  school  that  has  ever  been 
started  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  first  only  nine 
attended.  There  was  ari  extra  session  given  in  Octo- 
ber, and  only  six  attended.  However  in  November 
we  thought  it  desirable  to  appoint  a ladies’  committee, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  supervise  the  arrangements 
for  the  girls  boarding  at  the  school,  and  give  instruc- 
tions in  plain  cookery  and  needlework, . and  household 
management.  That  committee  have  remained  working 
; on,  first  under  the  Munster  Dairy  School  Committee, 
and-  then  under  the  Governors,  from  that  time — that 
is  1880 — up  to  1903,  when  the  Department  took  over 
' the  school,  and  the  popularity  of  the  school  is  I 
think;  to  a large  extent  due  to  thte  efforts  made’ by 


them,  and  the  supervision  they  carried  out  tis 
collected  funds  to  carry  out  their  own  work  ,, 
the  immediate  result  of  that  appointment  was' 
in  January  Session  of  1881  the  number  of  annlin  t 
exceeded  the  number  that  could  then  be  accom^Li  .*?, 
4791.  What  accommodation  had  you  thehJL-n , 
about  twenty-one  then.  Of  course  it  has 
beoome  increased.  As  we  found  it  filling  we  gradua  f 
g«t  more  room.  Im  jaraory  eighteen  girls 
for  six  weeks  in  1881.  In  July  twenty-one  attend 
In  1882  twenty  attended  in  January,  and  sST 
July  In  1883  when  we  were  able  to  get  morocco 
modation,  twenty-eight  attended  in  January 
twenty-six  in  July,  and  in  1883  a new  departure  wa* 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
National  Education.  We  asked  as  the  demand  fat 
admission  had  become  so  great,  that  instead  of  havfar 
the  January  and  July  Sessions  we  should  take  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  have  three  sessions  of  w 
months  each,  one  of  the  objects  being  that  if  m 
of  those  attending  chose  they  could  have  a continuous 
attendance  of  four  months  instead  of  s' 


: weeks,  a 


previously,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  stay  m 
for  the  second  session,  which  we  regarded  as  most 
important,  the  local  committee  undertook  to  pay  their 
board  for  the  interval  between  the  two  sessions.  In 

1884  the  attendance  was  in  the  winter  term  twenty- 
nine  ; spring,  nineteen,  and  summer,  seventeen,  in, 

1885  it  was.  winter,  twenty-seven;  spring,  thirty 
summer,  thirty,  being  the  full  amount  that  we  could! 
then  accommodate.  I propose  to  stop  here  and  let 
Mr.  Beamish  take  on  the  statement,  because  I had  to 
go  abroad  in  1886.  and  was  away  for  three  years;  but 
in  reference  to  the  male  studentsi  the  number  was 
small.  We  could  only  give  them  a'partial  education, 
but  as  far  as  it  went  it  was  useful.  In  the  five  years 
up  to  1885  there  were  just  under  fifty  attended,  and 
out  of  those  fifty  twelve  were  successful  at  competitive 
examinations  held  to  give  free  places  at  Glasnera. 
That  is  to  say  that  a boy  who  secured  that  secured  an 
agricultural  education  for  eight  months  with  board 
and  lodging. 

4792.  I don't  quite  understand  what  was  the  pro- 
portion between  male  students  and  female  students  ?- 
The  number  of  male  students  was  very  small  The 
best  term  we  had  was  eleven. 

4793.  Was  it  a mixed  school? — No,  it  never  was 
mixed.  They  were  there  at  different  times  of  the 


same  .year. 

4794.  As  at  Glasnevin  ? — Yes.  The  good  that  it  did 
was  that  it  enabled  twelve  out  of  about  forty-eight 
boys  to  succeed,  as  I have  described  I think  oirly 
twenty  competed.  Twelve  of  those  gained  those  free 
places  that  gave  them  their  board  and  lodging  and  an 
agricultural  education  at  Glasnevin  for  eight  months. 
We  have  always  considered  that  it  was  more  or  less 
of  a training  school  to  enable  them  to  go  up  and 
compete  for  those  places,  and  as  a rule  any  that  went 
up_  that  way,  through  their  diligence,  nearly  always 

tained  them.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  1865  the 
rst  dairy  school  that  ever  was  started  in  England 
was  started  at  Chester,  and  in  order  to  manage  that 
they  applied  to  us  for  a girl  who  had  been  trained  in 
our  school,  who  went  over  there,  so  that  as  far  as  the 
dairy  teaching  is  concerned,  we  may  claim  .to  be  the 
pioneers. 

4795.  I suppose  it  was  exceptional  that  the  girls 
got  a post  of  that  kind  as  teachers ; were  you  train- 
ing them  as  teachers? — No;  we  were  training  them 
for  their  own  work. 

4796.  Yon  started  also  this  Cookery  and  Laundry 
Class  ? — They  were  managed  by  the  ladies,  managed 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  dairy  work,  but  there 
was  also  a certain  amount  of  time  that  hung  on 
hands.  It  was  not  in  any  way  compulsory,  but  the 
girls  took  to  it  very  kindly,  and  it  was  one  erf  the 
great  causes  of  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

4797.  Could  you  just  tell  me  this: — Where' can  one 
find  what  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  was  in  respect  of  this  school;  is 
it  in  the  statute  what  was  the  nature  of  their  authority 
and  what  power  they  exercised? — They  exercised  a 
supervising  authority  Except  for  the  local  funds 
that  were  subscribed  the  Treasury  found  the  money- 
They  sent  down  an  estimate  to  us,  and  we  made 
recommendations. 

4798.  How  far  did' they  interfere  in.  the  manage- 
ment ? — Practically  speaking  after  the  'first  two  . 
three  years  they  left  it  more  or  less  in  our  nanas, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Examine  - 
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4799.  Had  you  to  get  their  sanction  for  expendi- 
ture 1 — Yes. 

4800.  Then  this  sura  of  £4,500,  was  that  treated  as 
a capital  sum  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land  ? — 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  was  in  1853. 
They  had  all  gone  to  make  the  buildings  of  the 
schools,  that  and  the  sum  of  money  locally  supplied. 

4801.  You  had  nothing  but  the  actual  building? — 
No,  no  endowment,  until  my  friend  here  extracted  an 
endowment  from  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr.  Beamish  reminds 
me  to  show  one  of  the  difficulties  that  existed  at  start- 
ing. There  was  a deputation  appointed  to  interview 
the  Bishops  of  both  denominations,  and  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  their  cordial  support,  the  want  of  which 
to  a certain  extent  would  account  for  the  failure  of 
the  previous  school. 

4802.  That  was  when  you  re-started  it  ? — Yes.  We 
issued  the  first  prospectus  and  paid  for  it,  and  in 
the  first  prospectus  there  was  a statement  stating 


that  the  educational  arrangements  .had  met  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  Bishops  of  both  denomina- 
tions. When  the  Commissioners  of  Education  came 
to  issue  the  next  one  in  1881  that  statement  was  left 
°ut.  We  remonstrated,  and  they  said  it  was  outside 
the  question.  We  then  said  that  unless  it  was  re- 
inserted we  would  retire,  because  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  on  obtaining  support  from  the  bishops  on 
the  condition  that  this  thing  should  appear  in  the 
prospectus.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  then 
gave  m and  the  statement  appeared  in  the  prospectus. 
I only  mention  this  as  one  of  the  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  which  I think  if  the  local  committee  had 
not  been  there  the  thing  could  not  have  been  carried 
on  successfully. 

4803.  (Mr . McDonald). — W ere  you  not  on  the  deputa- 
tion that  went  to  meet  the  Department  in  Mallow  ?— 
I was,  but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet. 


June  28.190C. 

Sir  George 
Colthurst, 
Bart.,  D.i~ 


Mr.  Ltjdlow  A.  Beamish,  examined. 


4804.  (Chairman). — Would  you  kindly  continue  the 

narrative  opened  by  Sir  George  Colthurst  ? — Sir 
George  Colthurst  has  described  the  steps  taken  to 
found  the  school.  I will  first  quote  the  evidence  of  a 
distinguished  English  agricultural  authority  as  to 
the  effect 

4805.  Perhaps  you  would  state  your  relation  with 
the  school? — I am  the  honorary  secretary.  I have 
been  honorary  secretary  for  fourteen  years.  Professor 
Sheldon,  writing  in  the  “Mark  Lane  Express,”  in 
1886,  said : — “Were  it  not  for  the  good  which  was 
obtained  from  the  Munster  Dairy  School  the  condition 
of  Irish  butter-making  would  be  in  a worse  plight 
than  it  is.”  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
from  our  local  people  as  to  the  good  results  it  had  on 
.the  butter-making  in  the  Cork  Butter  Market,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  butter  -market  possibly 
in  the  world.  In  1891  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  decided  to  appoint  one  of  the  Dairy  School 
staff  as  an  itinerant  instructress  provided  her  ex- 
penses were  defrayed  from  local  sources.  These  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dairy 
School  during  1891  and  1892.'  In  1893  we  took  it 
from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
merely  sent  out  the  ordinary  notices.  We  had  no 
special  interest  ourselves  in  it.  I may  mention  this 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  local  Committee.  We  were 
doing  our  ordinary  work,  getting  pupils  for  the 
schools,  and  we  did  not  take  special  pains  with  this 
itinerant  work.  In  1893  there  was  no  application  for 
an  instructress.  In  1894  there  was  one. 
In  1895  and  1896  there  were  not  any.  In  1897  we 
took  it  up  as  keenly  as  we  could,  and  as  the  result 
of  much  trouble  and  correspondence,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  instructresses  that  were  then 
appointed  by  the  National  Board  we  had  twenty-two 
districts  in  1898.  In  1899  we  had  eleven  districts,  and 
held  three  butter  shows  in  districts  in  which  the 
instructresses  had  lectured.  We  paid  the  prizes  at 
those  shows,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  them, 
and  in  1901  there  were  twenty-five  districts  lectured 
in,  sixteen  of  these  being  outside  the  County  Cork, 
and  166  dairies  were  visited.  Three  Butter  Shows 
were  also  held,  the  expenses  being  again  borne  by  the 
Governors,  and  the  whole  trouble  of  organising  lec- 
tures and  shows  being  undertaken  by  them.  After  this 
year  the  management  of  the  itinerant  instruction 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  -County  Council.  We 
were  done  with  them.  It  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
Department,  but  they  handed  it  over  to  the  County 
Councils.  _ The  difficulty  of  getting  districts  to  take 
this  up  is  very  much  greater  than  would  appear. 
To  begin  with,  one  had  to  write  to  prominent  indivi- 
duals in  each  district.  One  had  to  go  to  considerable 
trouble,  and  very  often  go  considerable  distances.  On 
one  occasion  we  held  a Butter  Show  in  as  remote 
a part  of  the  country  as  Castletown-Beare  Island,  in 
Bantry  Bay.  Then  I come  to  deal  with  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  carried  on  in  the  farm.  The 
details  will  be  gone  into,  most  of  them,  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  City,  who  will,  I believe,  give  evidence 
after  luncheon.  In  1881,  1882,  and  1883  there  were 
experiments  on  the  applications  of  various  kinds  of 
manures  to  potatoes.  These  were  organised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 


Cork.  I th-ink  the  results  then  produced  do  not  Mr.  T,.  A. 
differ  very  much  from  the  results  obtained  lately.  In  Beamish 
1888  there  was  an  experiment  on  the  feeding  of 
milch  cows,  of  which  the  High  Sheriff  will  give  full 
particulars.  In  1896  and  1897  there  was  an  inquiry 
into  the  quantity  of  water  which  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  well  made  butter.  We  spent  £80  on  that 
alone.  Prom  1896  to  1903  we  had  experiments  with 
various  kinds  of  barley  carried  out  at  the  farm,  and 
the  results  were  published  by  the  Governors.  This 
was  stopped  by  the  Department,  without  any  notice, 
and  this  is  one  of  our  grievances.  In  1900-1901  the 
prevalence  of  tubercle  in  cattle  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  was  brought  to  our  attention,  and  with  very 
great  difficulty  we  su-coeeded  in  getting  the  National 
Board  to  allow  cows  at  the  farm  to  be  tested  for- 
tubercle.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  for  the  National 
Board  that  the  amount  of  money  they  had  at  their 
disposal  for  these  things  was  extremely  small,  but- 
after  a great  deal  of  correspondence  with  the  Trea- 
sury they  consented  to  send  down  Colonel  Steele,  their 
head  Inspector  of  Veterinary  Science,  to  carry  ex- 
periments out,  and  the  result  was  rather  remarkable. 

There  were  thirty-four  cows  tested;  twenty-nine  re- 
acted, one  was  doubtful,  and  four  did  not  re-act. 

On  a post-mortem,  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  Professor  McWeeney 

4806.  You  are  speaking  of  the  farm  in  the  nineties  ?' 

—It  would  be  about  1896.  As  a result  of  the  post- 
mortem, of  the  twenty-nine  re-acting  cows  nineteen 
were  tuberculous,  one  was  doubtful,  and  nine  were 
free  from  tubercle.  The  four  cows  which  did  not 
re-act  were  free  from  tubercle.  Or  to  put  it  into 
percentages:  of  the  cows  that  re-acted  65452  were 
tuberculous,  3-44  doubtful,  and  31-03  free  from 
tubercle.  It  was  then  suggested  at  the  time  that  this- 
test  by  tuberculin  was  open  to  fraud,  that  cows  were 
to  a certain  extent  rendered  immune  by  a first- 
injection,  and  that  if  they  were  re-tested  three  weeks- 
later  they  would  not  re-act.  As  that  was  of  great 
importance  we  asked  the  Department  to  order  that, 
a certain  number  of  them  should  be  re-tested  within 
three  weeks 

4807.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  Department’s 
regime?— No,  the  National  Board.  Of  twenty-three 
oo ws  which  had  previously  re-acted  eight  did  not 
re-act  on  the  second  inoculation,  so  that  those  cows 
would  have  been  passed  free  if  sold,  subject  to  re- 
testing, although  they  were  undoubtedly  tubercular. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Department 
stopped  the  further  testing  of  the  cattle. 

3808.  (Mr.  Brovm). — The  Department? — I cannot  • 
tell  you.  If  was  stopped  by  Mr.  Carroll,  whether  he 
was  acting  for  the  Department  or  the  National  Board. 

It  was  when  they  were  passing  from  one  to  the 
other. 

4809.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  it  be  in  continuation  of 
the  policy  of  the  previous  action  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education  that  they  probably  found  in  action  1 
— Now,  I must  ask  you  to  go  back  a little.  That  is  an 
account  of  the  experiments  we  endeavoured  to  carry 
out.  In  1886  the  Committee  commenced  to  agitate 
for  what  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  between  us 
and  the  Department,  that  is  the  establishment  of  a 
farm  on  which  to  teach  agriculture  to  male  pupils. 
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June  28, 1906. 

Mr.  £71. 

Beamish, 


We  have  always  felt  that  the  arrangement,  as 
described  by  Sir  George  Colthurst,  was  perfectly 
absurd,  when,  applied  to  the  teaching  of  male  agricul- 
tural pupils,  whom  you  brought  in  in  August  and 
turned  out  in  December,  when  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  taught  agriculture.  You  have  only  to  state 
the  terms  to  see  the  absurdity.  In  1886  the  Com- 
mittee commenced  to  agitate  for  another  farm  on 
which  Agricultural  Education  could  be  given  to  Male 
Pupils,  and  having  failed  with  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  direct  application  was  made  to  the 
Treasury  for  a Grant  sufficient  to  enable  such  a 
School  to  be  established.  In  1887  the  Treasury, 
though  they  refused  to  grant  funds  sufficient  to  start 
such  a School,  made  a special  Grant  of  £2,000  to 
the  Committee.  This  was  rather  a big  point.  This 
was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  We  applied  for 
£5,000.  The  Treasury  declined  to  give  it.  At  that 
time  one  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  schemes  for  reducing  the 
number  of  public  houses  was  on.  It  was  not  passed 
by  Parliament,  but  a certain  sum  of  money  was 
available.  That  available  for  England  was  given  to 
the  County  Councils  just  established.  We  had 
nothing  of  that  sort  here,  and  they  were  casting 
about  for  people  to  take  it.  They  said  they  could 
not  give  £5,000 ; they  would  give  £2,000.  We  said 
-we  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  £2,000,  but  would 
not  take  it  as  an  answer  to  our  application  for  money 
to  start  the  school.  They  said  we  were  peculiar 
people,  refusing  good  money ; we  said  we  would  take 
the  money,  but  did  not  in  any  degree  waive  our  claim 
for  further  sums  for  the  establishment  of  the  school 
for  males.  Their  'final  answer  was  that  we  might  take 
it  without  any  other  condition  than  that  the  money 
— capital  and  interest — should  be  spent  on  agricul- 
tural education  of  some  sort,  and  on  these  conditions 
we  took  it.  In  1894  the  Educational  Endowment 
Commission,  which  had  visited  Cork,  and  inquired 
into  the  working  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  recom- 
mended that  a scheme  should  be  framed,  This  is  the 
scheme  which  is  very  often  spoken  of  as  a charter. 
But  the  Educational  Endowment  Commission,  which 
had  power  to  issue  what  they  called  schemes  that  had 
the  power  of  charters,  recommended  that  a scheme  be 
framed  by  which  the  Committee  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  would  become  the  Governors  of  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  .and  Agricultural  Institute — this  is  the 
first  time  the  name  Institute  comes  in — with  a com- 
mon seal  and  very  extended  powers  of  dealing,  with 
any  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  for  agricultural 
education,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  scheme, 
could  be  voted  by  certain  stated  public  bodies.  This 
scheme  was  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the 
'21st  of  May,  1894,  and  has,  we  believe,  the  force  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  In  1894  and  1895  deputations 
were  sent  respectively  to  the  Chief  Secretaries,  Mr. 
John  Morley  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  connection 
with  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  Both  Chief  Secretaries  promised  to  care- 
fully consider  the  question,  and  Mr.  G.  Balfour 
•added  the  advice  that  the  Governors  should  wait  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  then  practically  promised,  which  Board  "would 
have  to  act  through  local  bodies,  such  as  they 
represented.” 


4810.  (Chairman). — That  was  before  the  Local 
Government  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

4811.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  the  Bill  of  1897?— 
This  was  in  1895.  During  all  this  time  the  Governors 
and  their  predecessors,  the  Commifiee  of  the  Dairy 
School  had,  in  a great  measure,  supervised  the  working 
of  the  school,  and  paid  the  salaries  of  the  Lecturers  in 
Chemistry  and  Veterinary  Science,  and  had 
augmented  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  by  £50 
a year,  and  had  borne  the  expense  of  prizes  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  School  Sessions,  and  had  found 
funds  for  Butter  Shows  in  various  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, besides  providing  the  necessary  clerical  work 
for  dealing  with  the  entries'  of  pupils  and  the  organi- 
zation of  courses  of  Dairy  Itinerant  Instruction  a 
business  necessitating  a great  deal  of  correspondence 
The  Governors  and  the  Committee  had  again  and 
again  pointed,  out  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  the  necessity  for  a larger  outlay  if  the 
education  of  the  school  was  to  be  raised  to  a proper 
level ; the  want  of  trained  foremen,  if  really  useful 
experiments  were  to  be  carried  out  at  the  School  Farm 


and  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  suitable  farm 
buildings  if  the  stock  were  to  be  kept  to  the  W 
advantage.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Edti 
tion  had  replied  that  they  had  not  funds  avaM?" 
for  such  a purpose,  so  there  was  nothing  for  ^ J? 
to  wait  until  the  long  expected  Board  of  Asriml+JI! 
should  be  established.  Up  to  this  time  (31st  Deram* 
ber,  1899),  1,099  individual  Dairy  Pupils  had  nassJ 
through  the  School,  229  Male  Agricultural  Punffi 
and  93  Dairy  Managers,  or  in  all,  1,421  pupils.  i£*i.’ 
same  time  the  Local  Committee  collected  £4,796  • and 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  £885  ; total  collected  £5*  881  • 
and  if  from  this  sum  be  deducted  the  £400  contriimted 
by  the  R.D.S.,  it  leaves  the  sum  collected  locallr  h 
£5,481. 

In  1900  the  Department  was  created,  and  on  2nd 
January  Mr.  Plunkett  (now  Sir  Horace),  the  Vice- 
President,  had  a long,  interview  with  the  Governors 
at  the  School,  where  they  again  brought  forward  the 
question  of  an  Agricultural  School  for  Males.  jn 
reply,  Mr.  Plunkett  stated,  “That  he  hoped  the 
Governors  would  have  practical  control  of  the  new 
farm  it  was  then  sought  to  obtain,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  but  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  commit  himself  to  any  course  at 
this  stage."  Subsequently,  the  Governors  organized 
a deputation  from  the  County  Cork  Agricultural 
Society,  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  Commerce  and 
their  own  Body,  which  waited  on  the  Cork  County 
Council  on  15th  March,  and  asked  for  a Grant  in  aid 
of  the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute  to  provide  Agricul- 
tural Education  for  males  as  well  as  for  dairy  pupils. 
The  deputation  was  well  received  by  the  County 
Council,  who  unanimously  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution:— "That  the  Council  approves  of  making  a 
yearly  grant  of  a sum  not  exceeding 
a sum  equal  to  a rate  of  one  farthing 

in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  several 
rural  districts  in  the  County  of  Cork  in  aid  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  on  condition  that  such  a scheme 
shall  be  framed  as  will  provide  a sum  of  £4,100  a 
year  for  the  keeping  up  of  the  schools  connected  with 
such  Institute.”  This  grant  was  practically  equivanent 
to  £1,000  a year.  In  a letter  dated  19th  January, 
1900,  but  which  should  evidently  have  been  marked 
19th  March.  Mr.  Plunkett  having  been  informed  of 
the  action  of  the  County  Council,  and  having  received 
a rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  two 
schools,  wrote  : — "The  Governors  have  advanced  a big 
step  towards  a Munster  Institute,  as  it  should  be ; I 
think  the  other  County  Council  will  now  fall  into  line. 
As  soon  as  their  action  can  be  approximately  foretold, 
we  must  set  about  drafting  a scheme.  We  are  work- 
ing at  it  now.  I don’t  see  why  your  rough  estimate 
should  not  be  followed,  if  a scheme  can  be  agreed 
upon.”  Some  one  had  told  him  that  the  scheme  we 
had  put  forward  was  too  expensive,  and  I wrote  him 
and  asked  him  was  it  true. — “I  mean  that  you  do  not 
ask  too  much,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  Department.  Of 
course  the  Dairy  School  must  be  kept  up  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  efficiency,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
Governors,  I am  sure  further  developments  may  be 
initiated  by  the  Department.”  On  9th  May,  Mr. 
Plunkett  again  wrote — “I  don't  see  why  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  Governors  should  not  look  out  for  a 
farm,  though  they  cannot,  of  course,  negotiate  for 
one.”  So  far  the  relations  between  the  Department, 
as  represented  by  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Governors  had  been  of  the  most  friendly 

kind,  and  they  fully  appreciate  his  evident 
wish  to  help  forward  the  project,  which, 

first  started  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  about 
1886,  had  been  again  and  again  brought  before  the 
Government  and  the  Public?,  viz— the  establishment  of 
a School  in  Munster  for  Male  Agricultural  Pupils. 
So  constantly  had  the  necessity  for  such  a school  been 
urged  upon  successive  Chief  Secretaries,  and  so  favour- 
ably had  the  idea  been  received  by  them,  that  when  it 
was  found  that  in  the  Act  constituting  the  Deport- 
ment, provision  had  been  made  for  a sum  of  £10,000 
to  be  spent  in  providing  additional  lands,  buildings, 
etc. , in  connection  with  the  Munster  Institute,  it  was 
generally  felt  by  all  interested  in  the  question  that 
. at  last  provision  had  been  made  for  starting  the 
sohool  we  had  so  long  sought  for.  That  this  view  was 
shared  by  Mr.  Plunkett  is  shown  froip  his  letter  to 
the  Cork  County  Council,  as  follows: — ' 
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“To  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council  of  Cork. 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Cork  County 
Council  to  Section  16  (1)  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899,  which 
places  at  the  disposal  of  this  Department  a capital 
sura  of  some  £10,000  ‘ for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  stocking  additional  land,  and  providing  suitabie 
buildings,  fittings  and  appliances  in  connection  there- 
with, for  the  Munster  Institution.’ 

“ By  Section  16  (5),  the  Department  is  empowered 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  this  money 
shall  be  applied. 

“ The  intention  of  these  provisions  is,  as  is  generally 
understood,  to  enable  the  Department  to  add  to  the 
existing  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute, 
which  is  best  suited  for  the  teaching  of  Dairying  and 
Dairy  Farming,  a farm  and  buildings  adequately 
equipped  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  as  applic- 
able to  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  practical  aim  of 
such  an  extension  is  to  provide  the  sons  of  Munster 
Agriculturists  with  a training  which  will  fit  them  to 
work  their  own  farms  on  the  most  approved  methods, 
dr  to  undertake  in  the  capacity  of  stewards,  or  other- 
wise the_  management  of  other  farms  or  of  estates. 
Upon  this  Department  will  be  devolved  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  a scheme  for  giving  effect  to  this 
intention. 

“ The  Act  does  not  come  into  operation,  and  no  funds 
will  be  available  before  1st  April,  1000.  But,  as 
before  any  scheme  for  utilizing  the  above  Grant  can 
be  determined  upon,  certain  questions  will  have  to 
be  considered  by  the  County  Councils  of  the  Pro- 
vince concerned,  I am  desirous  of  eliciting  their 
opinion  upon  these  questions  as  early  as  possible ; in 
the  case  of  other  projects  pressed  upon  the  Depart- 
ment, I am  unable  to  consult  the  rate-paying  bodies 
likely  to  be  effected  until  the  full  machinery  of  the 
Act  has  been  constituted,  when  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittees  of  the  Agricultural  Council  on  which  these 
bodies  will  be  represented  will  advise  the  Department 
in  connection  with  such  matters;  but  the  Munster 
Institute,  together  with  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
for  Ireland,  is  placed  in  a special  category,  being 
made  the  subject  of  a provision  in  the  Act,  and 
having  a definite  sum  of  money  granted  for  its  nur- 
poses  I am  thus  enabled  in  their  case  to  take  steps 
which,  I trust,  will  place  the  said  Department,  when 
it  is  fully  constituted,  in  a position  to  get  to  practical 
delay  th6Se  ^ P10^8  without  unnecessary 

“The  points  which  it  is  most  important  to  consider 
at  this  stage  would  appear  to  be : — 

“1.  The  locality  m which  the  farm  to  be  acquired 
should  be  situated,  so  as  best  to  subserve  the 
needs  of  the  Province. 

which  the  Councils  concerned 
will  be  prepared  to  contribute  from  their 
rates  to  the  up-keep  of  the  property  to  be 
purchased,  and  the  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  to  the  working  of  the  scheme 

ch?ice,  °f  locality  is  affected,  but  not  alto- 

+Ld€^-mi^ed  hl  the  existing  farm  and  premises 
.Sch°°f  aT,d  Agricultural 
mtitute,  now  under  the  Commissioners  of  National 
#/  S°T,  “i**’0'?  to  tin,  charge 

rJSV  Here,  oiring  largely  to  the 

SoSlfil™h“rt“nrT1it,nScdi*cl"S«  of  their  fa„c- 
£252.2  *™  oiortfr,  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 

ScSto  amount  of  nsefnl  *oik  has  been  econo! 
"”,8  Priot™d;  It®  excellent  ieaohing  of  Dairying 

LSSLF“TnnE  “ ,llle  So*1™1  ndght 

to  m2  ??  “ *“  'toes,  and  farther  developed 
tosSira  "““““S  demand  by  pnpils  for  sioh 

‘.‘"“v^iMtoSS.  and  appliances' 
,dd.ed>  sIl0',Ia  “tnated  near  the  existing 
lo  * toore  central  portion  of  Monster, 

a matter  for  discussion  amongst  those  chie.flv  con- 


cerned k?  • dlscusslon  amongst  those,  chiefly  con- 
? 2,1d  tJ " * dtoiafon  on  this  point, 

bn£„  if  b”M  m “tod  that  the  farm 

s i >1 i X V u d be  s0  “lusted  as  to  be  easily’  acees- 
6icle  to  the  maiontv  of  the 


wise  tLthi  mf3°-ri*y  of  the  Governing  Body!  other- 
maTnt^im  W 1?ter®8t’  . which  it  is  essential  to 
wanting  Tkthe  Instltntl-on  18  Prosper,  will  be 
to  a ^Jere  are  certain  advantages  in  proximity 
miekt  r’  Whe,r\1facihtles  for  higher  scientific  studies 
tbi!  ^ aTallable  t0  students  of  the  Institute.  But 
18  advantage  may  be  outweighed  by  the  greater 


convenience  to  the  majority  of  agricultural  students,  June  28,1906. 
and  the  smaller  cost  and  greater  choice  of  farms  / 

which  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a site  in  a ^r'  L-  T 
rural  district.  The  quality  of  the  land  selected  7W,ab' 
should  not-  be  uniformly  very  good  or  very  bad,  but 
mixed,  with  a medium  average.  A portion,  ad- 
mitting of  reclamation,  and  illustrating  the  proper 
after-treatment  of  land  reclaimed  from  bog  or 
mountain  might  be  a desirable  addition. 

‘ ‘ 2.  The  task  of  formulating  this  scheme  would  b<* 
greatly  facilitated  where  the  County  Councils  con 
earned  determined  that  it  is  on  to  which,  as  con- 
templated by  Sections  16  (6)  and  19  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  they  ought  to 
contribute.  Representation  on  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  proposed  Institute  will  be  given  to  contributing 
Bodies  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions. The  charter  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  existing 
farm  and  premises,  and  who  are  a body  corporate, 
provides  that  the  constitution  of  that  Body  may  be 
so  altered  as  to  include  representation  from  other 
Bodies  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  enables  the  Institute  to  extend  its  educa- 
tional scope  in  the  manner  contemplated.  The  new 
Governing  Body  would  thus  consist  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Institute  enlarged  by  representation 
from  the  contributing  Bodies. 

- * kbe  views  of  the  County  Councils  are  ob- 

tained on  the  above  questions,  the  Department  will 
endeavour  to  draft  a scheme,  which,  while  retaining 
to  itself  a control  proportionate  to  its  responsibility, 
will  give  full  play  to  the  local  control  and  co-opera- 
tion which  it  will  expect  from  those  Bodies  without 
whose  aid  the  Institution  cannot  effect  its  purpose. 

“ I need  scarcely  add  that  I shall  welcome  and  con- 
sider any  general  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
whole  subject  of  this  communication  with  which  your- 
Council  may  be  good  enough  to  favour  me. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  tTiir- 
time  the  Vice-President  encouraged  the  Governors  to 
teiieve  that  he  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  plans'- 
sketched  out  by  them  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Munster. 

4812.  (Chairman). — That  refers  to  the  male  • 
school?— This  all  refers  to  the  male  school  But 
this  mood  was  soon  to  change.  In  September,  1900, 

Professor  Campbell  was  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  regard  to  agriculture,  and  in  September  the 
honorary  secretary  was  summoned  bv  telegram  from 
Professor  Carroll  to  meet  Professor  Campbell.  Pro- 
fessor Carroll  had  been  an  agricultural  superintendent 
under  the  N ational  Commissioners,  and  he  was  in- 
stalling Professor  Campbell.  At  the  interview  it, 
was  stated  that  a special  meeting  of  the  Governors  •• 
had  been  fixed  for  the  next  day  in  Cork,  when  • 

Professor  Campbell  was  to  be  present,  and  when  it  - 
was  expected  he  would  discuss  with  them  the  details 
of  the  proposed  scheme  for  an  agricultural  school. 

1 may  say  that  when  we  were  discussing  this  thing 
we  did  not  ask  for  too  much.  We  had  put  forward-1 
a very  rough  draft  of  what  we  thought  would  be 
required.  Before  the  interview  closed  Professor  • 

Campbell  promised  to  examine  the  scheme,  a copy 
of  which  Professor  Can-oil  had  provided  for  him. 

4813.  Had  the  Act  come  into  operation  at  that: 
time  ? — Yes. 

4814.  Then  Professor  Can-oll  at  this  time  was  re- 
presenting the  Department  ?— No  ; Professor  Campbell' 
was  wholly  representing  the  Department.  Professor- 
Carroll  was  showing  him  the  ropes,  so  to  speak. 

(Mr.  Micks). — He  had  been  an  officer  here  ? — 

He  had  been  a National  Board  officer,  and  practi- 
cally supervised  us. 

(Sir  George  Colthurst).— And  had  been  the  manager- 
for  a summer  session.  ■ 

(Witness). — The  following  day  Professor  Campbell' 
came  down  and  met  the  Governors  who  had  beem 
summoned,  certainly  on  very  short  notice. 

„,481^-  (Mr.  Brown). — What  was  the  date  of  this  2— 
ihe  6th  of  September,  1900  ; and  on  being  asked  as  to 
the  scheme  he  said  he  had  not  read  it.  Of  course  that 
is  a small  thing,  but  it  is-one  of  those  things  that  annoy 
people.  It  was  at  a time  when  people  were  very  busy 
m Cork.  The  Governors  had  been . summoned  from  all 
sorts  of  distances  specially  to  meet  Professor  Campbell, 
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June  28, 1006.  with  a view,  as  they  thought,  to  discuss  this  scheme 
— ~ with  Professor  Campbell.  I had  seen  him  the  preced- 

Mr.  L.  A.  ■ day  in  Dublin.  I happened  to  be  on  holidays,  and 

Beamish.  he  found  me  out  unfortunately  in  Bray.  I asked, 

‘‘  Have  you  read  the  scheme?”  He  said,  “ I have  not ; 

I shall”  read  it  on  the  way  down.”  He  came  to  that 
meeting,  and  said  he  had  not  read  the  scheme,  and  he 
lectured  them  on  itinerant  instruction.  That  might 
have  been  perfectly  sound,  but  it  was  not  common 
courtesy.  The  interview  consequently  produced  nothing 
but  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  that  the 
meeting  might  as  well  not  have  been  held.  During 
the  following  winter  several  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Department  to  set  about  providing  the  long- 
expected  school,  and  at  length,  in  May,  1901,  it  was 
arranged  that  delegates  from  Munster  should  meet  at 
Mallow  to  determine  where  the  proposed  school  should 
be  placed.  Up  to  this  time  not  the  slightest  hint  had 
been  given  to  the  Governors  that  the  Vice-President  had 
changed  his  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  setting  up 
an  agricultural  school  for  males.  The  surprise  of  the 
Governors,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  may  easily 
bo  imagined  wben  Mr.  Plunkett  announced  at  the  con- 
ference on  May  14th  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Department  to  establish  such  a school.  I have 
already  quoted  his  letters  where  he  agreed  with  our 
scheme,  and  that  the  sum  of  money  required  was  nob 
excessive.  Delegates  came  from  every  part  of  Munster, 
and  we  all  came  down  with  the  one  obiect  before  us, 
each  party  wishing  to  prove  that  their  own  district  was 
the  proper  place  in  which  to  put  the  school.  The  idea 
of  there  not  being  a school  never  occurred  to  us  in  the 
faintest  possible  way.  By  an  accident  our  President, 
Sir  George  Colthurst,  Sir  Horace,  and  myself  happened 
to  he  all  staying  the  night  before  in  the  house  of 
another  Governor.  The  evening  passed  in  the  usual 
way,  and  about  eleven  o’clock,  when  we  were  going  to 
bed,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  suddenly  said  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  To  say  we  were  flabbergasted  would  have 
been  inadequate.  Consternation  is  the  only  word  I can 
use.  We  went  to  the  Mallow  conference,  and  Sir 
Horace,  at  considerable  length,  explained  his  views  that 
the  country  was  not  sufficiently  educated  to  avail  them- 
.-selves  of  such  a school  as  we  proposed.  Professor  Camp- 
bell followed,  and  said  eventually  that  our  school  was 
.a  school  to  teach  land  agents  and  bailiffs  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  although  you  may  note  that  in  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  letter  to  the  County  Council  he  laid  down  as 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  school  that  they 
should  teach  farmers  how  to  farm  their  own  lands,  and 
-also  act  as  bailiffs  and  managers  of  estates.  That  par- 
ticular point  which  Professor  Campbell  made  appears 
-singularly  absurd.  You  might  just  as  well  object  to  a 

• dairy  school  because  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
there  went  afterwards  to  be  dairy  maids  ; and  that  was 

■ one  of  the  great  secrets  of  its  success.  It  was  found 
when  a girl  was  properly  taught  she  could  practically 

• command  her  oiwn  price,  and  was  certain  of  employment. 
Now  this  sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the 
Vice-President,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the 
Governors,  was,  in  their  opinion,  distinctly  unfair,  and 
was  calculated  to  shake  their  confidence  in  any  future 
dealings  with  the  Department.  They  consequently  left 
the  Mallow  Conference  with  the  same  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  was  felt  after  their  first  interview  with 
Professor  Campbell.  From  the  date  of  the  Mallow  Con- 
ference up  to  the  present  the  Governors  have  never  met 
Professor  Campbell  officially,  though  he  has  been  often 
at  the  Munster  School,  sometimes  on  days  when  the 
Governors’  meetings  were  being  held,  he  has  never 
during  this  time  attended  a prize  distribution  at  the 
schools.  When  Professor  Carroll  represented  the 
National  Board  he  always  either  attended  or  sent  an 
expression  of  regret.  From  this  time  forward  what  may 
■be  described  as  a policy  of  pin  pricks  began.  The 
arrangements  for  the  carrying  out  of  various  details 
connected  with  the  School  were  gradually  interfered  with 
by  the  Department,  though  without  any  distinct  state- 
ment that  all  management  was  to  be  concentrated  in 
Dublin.  So  annoying  had  this  become  that  at  their 
meeting  on  9th  January,  1902,  the  Governors  passed 
the  following  resolution,  viz.  : “ That  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, having  brought  to  our  notice  the  terms  of.  the 
advertisement  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  on  23rd  December,  1901,  re- 
lative to  the  January  Session  of  dairy  pupils  at  the 
Munster  Dairy  School,  and  his  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject,  we  desire  to  express  our  agree- 
ment with  the  remarks  contained  in  the  Hon.  Secretary’s 
letter.  We  also  desire  to  point  out  that  the  action"  of 


the  Department  in  inviting  applications  from  intending 
dairy  pupils  after  the  session  had  been  tilled,  and  aft 
applications  had  been  refused  by  the  Governors  pkp” 
them  in  a very  false  position,  and  we  further  consid« 
that  such  a complete  change  of  procedure  without  pre- 
vious notice  to  the  Governors,  renders  it  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  the  position  of  the  Governors  in 
relation  to  the  Department  and  to  the  Munster  lkh* 
School  shall  be  forthwith  clearly  defined.”  This  reso- 
lution was  conveyed  in  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  Mr  Gill,  and  written  on  16th  January,  1902,  wind, 
stated  : “As  far  back  as  September  9th  I wrote’you  on 
the  subject,  and  your  reply  was  that  the  Department 
could  not  then  give  the  information  asked  for.  Suite 
that  time  the  tendency  to  centralise  details  of  the 
management  of  the  school  has  increased,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  ask  the  Department  to  be 
good  enough  to  state  definitely  whether  it  is  part  of 
their  policy  that  tile  Governors  shall  continue  to  act  to 
quote  Mr  Plunkett’s  words,  as  ‘ the  custodians  of  the 
existing  farm  and  premises,'  and  are  to  have  a distinct 
voice  in  its  management.  If  the  Department  have  other 
plans  in  view,  it  will  save  much  trouble  and  friction  if 
they  will  clearly  state  them,  as  the  Governors  are  not 
prepared  to  continue  collecting  funds  to  provide  prizes 
for  pupils,  salaries  to  teachers,  and  expenses  of  butter 
shows,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  if  all  the  details  of  management  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  Dublin.  Tire  Governors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
a reply  at  the  earliest,  convenience  of  the  Department. 
I may  point  out  that  no  replies  other  than  a bare  ac- 
knowledgment have  as  yet  been  received  to  my  letters 
of  23rd  and  28th  December,  1901.”  In  March,  1902,  at' 
length  the  Department  replied  to  the  question  of  the 
Governors  as  to  the  position,  they  were  to  occupy  with 
regard  to  the  school  and  the  Department.  The  sub- 
stance of  that  letter,  as  far  as  the  Governors  were  con- 
cerned, was  that  they  were  not  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  the  detail  management  of  the  school  in  future,  but 
could,  if  they  wished,  become  an  advisory  committee. 

(Chairman). — That  would  be  the  letter  that  states 
the  Department's  views  as  to  the  relations  between 
yourself  and  the  Department? — Yes.  - This  is  the 
letter : — 

“Department  of  Agriculture, 

Dublin,  March  11th,  ’02. 

" Dear  Mr.  Beamish, — I am  now  in  a position  to 
reply  definitely,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  requesting  some  state- 
ment as  to  what  position  the  Governors  of  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institution  will  occupy 
with  reference  to  the  re-organised  Munster  Dairy 
School.” 

I draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  that  as  to 
whether  we  were  to  work  the  details  of  the  school  or 
it  was  done  from  Dublin,  was  never  answered.  They 
answer  the  major  portion  and  drop  the  minor. 

4817.  This,  I understand,  is  the  official  answer  of  the 
Department  to  the  questions  raised  in  previous 
letters? — I think  you  will  find  it  only  answers  one, 
and  does  not  say  whether  they  are  going  to  control  it 
from  Dublin. 

“You  begin  by  complaining  that  the  Governors 
‘have,  so  far,  absolutely  failed  to  obtain  a definite 
answer  to  this  question  from  your  officials,’  and  by 
explaining  that  you  have  been  requested,  in  conse- 
quence, to  write  to  me  directly  in  the  hope  of  getting 
from  me,  personally,  information  which  you  could  not 
obtain  by  communicating  with  the  Department  in  the 
regular  way.  lot  me  remove  at  once  a misunder- 
standing under  which  the  Governors  evidently  labour 
as  to  this  point.  So  far  as  there  has  been  any  delay 
in  formulating  the  proposals  of  the  Department  on 
the  particular  question  you  bring  forward,  that  delay 
has  been  a necessary  and  an  intentional  one,  tne 
Governors  were  duly  apprised  that  it  would  take  place 
and  I am  personally  quite  as  responsible  for  it  as  any 
other  officer  of  the  Department  On  the  23rd  of  oeP‘ 
tember  last  yon  were  informed  in  an  official  lew 
that  the  Department  “would,  before  taking  any  de  - 
nite  steps  in  the  matter,  inform  the  Governors  m du 
time  of  their  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  school  and  its  future  management,”  and  th 
words  were  specially  added,  “the  Department,  no  • 
ever,  will  not  be  in  a position  to  make  this  co  - 
munication  on  an  early  date,”  so  that  you  were  very 
clearly  told  that  the  Department  would  have  to  a 
some  time  in  deliberating  this  question.’ —If 
was  really  their  policy  they  would  have  left  us  a 
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ilutely  alone  until  they  had  made  up  their  mind. — 
“I  would  ask  you  to  note,  moreover,  concerning  the 
Dairy  School,  that  it  is  only  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular question  of  the  future  functions  of  the 
•Governors  that  the  Department,  since  the  Mallow 
Conference,  have  reserved  their  judgment.  You  have 
■been  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Department 
as  to  the  future  of  the  Dairy  School.  You  were 
informed  at  the  Mallow  Conference,  in  my  memoran- 
dum on  Agricultural  Education,  in  your  own  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Gill,  and  in  several  communcations 
dealing  with  the  actual  working  and  development  of 
ihe  school.  The  Department  took  early  steps  to  begin 
the  extension  of  the  School  outlined  at  the  Mallow 
Conference,  and  the  proposed  plans  were  submitted 
for  the  Governors’  consideration.  These  extensions  of 
the  building  and  farm  will  involve  the  expenditure 
•of  a very  large  part  of  the  capital  sum  of  £10,000 
■provided  in  the  Act."  This  was  the  first  intimation 
:we  got  that  they  were  going  to  expend  it  on  the 
Munster  Dairy  School.  “In  the  meantime  the  work 
of  the  school  has  been  going  on  without  ceasing,  and 
increasing  in  its  importance.  I am  glad  to  learn 
from  your  Annual  Report  in  last  week’s  papers  that 
the  year  you  have  been  working  under  the  Depart- 
ment’s auspices  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  School."  You  see  the  Vice-President 
is  not  above  making  a small  point.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  years,  but  it  certainly  was  not  due  to 
-anything  the  Department  did.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  very  greatest  trouble,  l can 
:speak  from  personal  experience.  If  they  had  not 
plumed  themselves  on  this  I would  have  said  nothing. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  in  the  change  to  a new 
Department  there  would  be  great  trouble.  We  made 
arrangements  with  people  who  consider  themselves 
•very  important,  and  don’t  like  to  be  put  off,  and  we 
would  constantly  get  a telegram  that  the  instructors 
could  not  come,  and  we  had  to  arrange  it  as  best  we 

could  with  the  injured  parties.  The  letter  goes  on  : 

"Thus  you  perceive  that  whatever  hesitation  the 
Department  may  have  had  in  the  delicate  and  some-' 
what  personal  question  of  the  respective  functions  of 
the  Governors  and  themselves,  there  has  been  no  bar 
or  stay  of  any  kind  to  progress— rapid  and  substantial 
progress — in  the  practical  work  of  developing  the 
school, _ and  developing  it  in  a direction  which  is 
.quite  m harmony  with  the  views  of  the  Governors. 

As  to  this  question  of  respective  functions  the  dis- 
position of  the  Department  to  suspend  judgment, 
■and  to  refrain  from  formulating  a definite  conclusion, 
it  is  explained  by  the  complexity  of  the  conditions 
with  which  the  question  is  surrounded,  and  by  our 
wmse  of  the  unwisdom,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  stereotyp- 
ing at  too  early  a stage,  and  while  it  is  not  quite 
necessary  to  do  so,  arrangements  of  such  a kind.  The 
impatience  of  the  Governors  on  this  point,  however, 
is  very  natural,  and  I propose  in  this  letter  to  do 
clear  1 Can  *°  make  our  attitu(3e  towards  the  question 

“There  are  two  distinct  points  of  view  from  which 
The  question  can  be  approached.  Firstly,  that  of  the 
Tights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Gover- 
nors and  the  Department  respectively,  and  under 
your  Charter  and  our  Act;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
greatest  public  advantage.  I may  assume  that  both 
parties  equally  desire  that  this  latter  consideration 
snail  predominate  in  whatever  final  settlement  of  the 
matter  is  arrived  at. 

,.A  caTeful  perusal  of  the  two  documents  in  question 
-the  Charter  and  the  Act-will  show  that,  being 
dl®ei®nt  times-  were  designed  to  deal 
h tUy Jdl.Serent  conditions;  and  that  the  prin- 
°I-  adm,mlstration  underlying  them  are  alto- 
^mm-milar.  The  Governors  stepped  into  the 
tb«  3 ln  r*7?  9°v«™mental  neglect,  to  safeguard 
X °f  Irish  -^culture,  especial  ly  the  Dairy- 

centl31  tl7’  faf  as  was  P°ssible  for  a number  of 
resident  in  and  around  the  Southern 
a ^taslr  WA?  irnuted  means,  to  perform  such 
«l-GaX  the  services  they  rendered  I have 

mready  given  public  testimony,  which  it  is 
which  tv.7  l°  re,Pea*  here.  But  tho  wav  in 
chartL  j 7 USed  the,r  P°wers  under  their 
admillo+r  FVef  ,notloe-  % the  scheme  the  chief 
vested  n du,tl6A-ln  •resP6ct  of  the  Institute  were 
3 h of  Natl0nal  Education.  These  duties 

charoe^  le®Atel  t0  a Slngle  officer  who  was  already 
titmnl  1th- the  8uPervlsion  of  all  the  practical  educa- 
ai  work  in  connection  with  agriculture  throughout 


Imuanot‘  1 may  mention  that  was  Professor  Carroll.  June  23, 1006. 
“The  Governors  happily,  and  very  rightly  I think  — 
ignored  the  nice  division  of  functions  under  their  ?Ir  A' 
charter,  and  practically  ran  the  institution.  The  L'eanusl'- 
official  records  may  not  support  any  such  suggestion 
that  they  exceeded  their  authority,  but  that  is  what 
actually  took  place  when  the  Governors  entered  upon 
what  was  to  them  a labour  of  love,  and  placed  the 
interest  of  the  country  before  the  strict  legalities.” 

Of  course  it  does  not  matter  very  much,  because  every- 
body was  satisfied,  but  I think  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
13  not  quite  right  even  there.  He  says  we  practically 
ignored  the  National  Board  and  ran  the  School,  and 
as  the  Rational  Board  never  found  fault  with  us  ;t 
did  not  matter.  These  are  the  words  of  the  scheme : 

— "With  the  concurrence  of  the  said  Commissioners 
and  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement  between 
the  said  Commissioners  and  the  Governors,  the 
Governors  may  exercise  with  respect  to  the  present 
school  the  same  powers  which  are  conferred  upon 
them  with  respect  to  future  schools,  but  without  that 
concurrence  the  powers,  aforesaid,  shall  not  extend  to 
the  present  school.”  I take  it  we  had  that  concur- 
rence. It  was  never  objected  to. 

4818.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  officer  was  in  residence, 
too?— Yes,  we  paid  part  of  his  salary,  and  Professor 
oarroll  constantly  visited  it,  and  if  anv  change  was 
made  we  invariably  wrote  for  their  consent,  and 
sometimes  it  was  not  given,  so  that  Sir  Horace 
I ™j“e™  ls  n°l  Quite  right.  The  letter  goes  on : — 

Now,  as  you  are  aware,  a wholly  different  situa- 
tion has  been  created.  A central  Government  Depart- 
ment is  in  existence  with  new  funds,  large  powers, 
and  comprehensive  functions,  embracing  amongst 
other  things,  a special  mission  to  organise  agricul- 
tural education  in  all  its  branches.  The  constitution 
of  this  body  is  broadly  democratic,  and  is  designed 
to  combine  central  supervision  and  control  with  local 
effort,  in  such  a manner  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
administrative  efficiency.  The  local  effort  has  to 
include  large  contributions  from  the  rates,  with  its 
corollary  of  administration  through  local  authorities. 

“ It  thus  became  the  duty— the  Governors  will 
agree  with  me  in  regarding  it  is  the  most  important 
duty — of  the  Department  to  think  out  a scheme  of 
agricultural  education  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  not  only  had  the  scheme  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  new  administrative 
machinery  by  which  it  was  to  be  worked,  but,  what 
was  still  more  important,  it  had  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  existing  educational  systems  of  the  country. 

To  extend  the  survey  of  the  situation  as  between 
the  Governors  and  the  Department,  the  former  body 
had  drafted  a scheme  of  their  own  for  higher  agri- 
cultural education  for  the  South  of  Ireland,  which 
the  Department  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
accept  if  after  a full  study  of  the  new  circumstances 
created  by  the  legislation  of  1898  and  1899,  they 
could  have  seen  their  way  to  its  adoption.  But  we 
found  ourselves  faced  with  the  necessity  of  elabo- 
rating a general  scheme,  which  was  to  fulfil  the  two 
difficult  conditions  of  working  in  with  the  local 
authority,  and  having  a proper  relation  to  our 
educational  systems.  The  scheme,  described  in  a 
memorandum  by  myself,  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  pamphlet  form,  in  the  Department’s  Journal,  and 
in  the  Annual  Report.  It  has  been  subjected  to 
ample  criticism,  and  as  we  are  in  a position  to  say  that 
the  country  means  to  give  it  a trial.  This  scheme 
which  the  Governors  should  have  in  their  minds,  at 
least  in  broad  outline,  in  order  to  fully  understand 
the  situation  with  which  I am  dealing,  not  only 
differs  from  that  of  the  Governors,  but  approaches 
agricultural  education  in  a wholly  different  way. 

If  the  Department  are  right  in  their  views,  it  is  no 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Governors,  whose 
scheme  was  drafted  before  the  new  order  of  things  to 
which  I have  alluded  had  been  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1899. 

“ In  the  circumstances  I have  described  it  is  not 
unnatural  that,  in  what  is  necessarily  a transitional 
stage,  the  present  relations  between  the  Governors 
and  the  'Department  should  have  given  rise  to  some 
friction  needing  the  utmost  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Governors  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  some  regard  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
Department  on  the  part  of  the  Governors.  It  is  also 
proper  that  the  future  relations  between  these  two 
bodies  should  not  be  hastily  determined.”  No  one' 
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June  28,  1906 

Mr.  lTI. 
Beamish. 


can  accuse  them  of  haste.  The  letter  continues : — 
“ Any  attempt  to  formulate  those  relations  so  as  to 
preserve  the  position  of  the  Governors  under  their 
Charter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  safeguard  the  statutory 
position  of  the  Department,  would  set  up  a system 
of  dual  administration  which  would  under  the  new 
conditions  appear  almost  ludicrous.  By  the  Charter 
your  administrative  functions  seem  to  be  limited  to 
the  local  subscriptions — a vanishing  quantity — and 
the  interest  of  a certain  sum  of  £2,235  12s.  6 cl.,  some 
£84  a year.”  Sir  Horace  completely  overlooks  the 
grant  of  a farthing  in  the  pound  by  the  County 
Council. 

4819,  (Chairman). — What  became  of  that  rate? — 
That  was  re-absorbed. 

(Sir  Geortje  Colthurst). — Absolutely  collected,  but 
never  applied. 

(Mr.  McDonald). — It  was  absorbed  by  the  several 
districts  back  again.  It  was  left  lying  with  our 
Treasurer  until  the  scheme  fell  through  that  they 
collected  it  for,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  several 
districts. 

4820.  (Chairman). — Then  you  never  got  it? — No. 
It  was  subject  to  the  scheme  being  carried  out 

(Sir  George  Colthurst). — It  was  absolutely  levied. 
It  was  not  a mere  empty  statement. 

(Witness). — The  letter  goes  on : — “ The  Depart- 
ment will  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  over 
£3,000  a year  at  once,  and  probably  a good  deal  more 
later  on.  In  the  correspondence  which  you  sent  me 
much  is  made  of  a desire  expressed,  I think,  before 
the  Department  started— by  myself,  that  the  Gover- 
nors should  continue  to  act  as  heretofore  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  of  a phrase  in  which  I characterised  them 
as  * the  custodians  of  the  existing  farm  and  pre- 
mises.’ I cannot  recollect  in  what  context  I used  the 
expression,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  accu- 
rate. Certain  it  is,  that  my  chief  desire  has  been 
throughout  to  consider  what 'functions  in  connection 
with  agricultural  education  the  Governors  can,  under 
the  altered  conditions,  discharge  so  as  to  continue 
to  give  the  country  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge, 
capacity,  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  without  en- 
dangering the  essential  element  of  efficiency  by  setting 
up  an  unworkable  system  of  dual  administration. 

“ This  end,  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  insured 
in  one  way,  I doubt  whether  it  would  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  and  workable  division 
of  purely  administrative  functions  between  the  Gover- 
nors and  the  Department.  Such  a division  could  not 
be  attempted  at  present,  because  much  that  concerns 
the  final  scope  and  full  purpose  of  the  Institute  will 
depend  upon  the  action  and  needs  of  the  counties 
arising  out  of  our  scheme  of  agricultural  education, 
which  only  ten  of  them  have  been  able  to  take  up 
so  far.  Nor  would  it  be  practicable  if  the  Dairy 
School  is  to  be  in  any  sense  a national  Institution, 
maintained  almost  entirely  from  the  funds  of  the 
Department,  and  suiting  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
created  by  the  legislation  of  1898  and  1899.  The 
Institute,  for  instance,  will  no  longer  undertake 
itinerant  instruction  in  Dairying.  Though  the 
instructresses  will  continue  to  be  trained  at  the 
School,  the  work  of  directing  their  movements,  when 
trained,  must  be  handed  over  to  their  respective 
Couny  Council  Committees  appointed  under  the  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  Act.  The  courses 
of  instruction  will  have  to  be  regulated  with  due 
regard  to  the  demands  of  the  counties  for  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Instructresses ; and  the  selection  of  the 
pupils  for  all  these  courses  must  obviously  be  under 
the  Department’s  control.  The  farm  again  will  have 
to  be  used  as  an  Agricultural  Station.  In  fact,  the 
Institute,  in  order  to  do  the  utmost  amount  of  good, 
will  have  to  be  utilised  in  connection  with  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Department’s  work  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  in  these  circum- 
stances than  that,  while  the  management  in  the  early 
stages  ought  to  be  as  plastic  as  possible,  efficient 
control  in  administration  by  the  body  principally 
responsible  is  now  essential  for  the  full  development 
of  the  school  which  has  hitherto  depended  upon  the 
fostering  care  it  received  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

“This  being  so,  it  follows  that  the  exercise  by  the 
Governors  of  precisely  the  same  functions  as  thev 
have  hitherto  exercised  is  not  now  practicable.  How 
should  their  functions  be  altered  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  ? The  view  of  the  Department  is  that  they 
should  become  advisory  rather  than  executive.  If  the 
Governors  accept  this  view — if  they  will,  acting  as 


an  advisory  body,  by  their  counsel  and  advi™  • 
the  Department  in  the  large  development  in 
tural  education,  in  which  the  Institute  is  to  nl  ' 
important  part,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Denart^ 
that  they  will  find  themselves  in  the  near  l i 
exercising  an  even  more  widely  beneficial 
. than  that  which  they  have  exercised  in  the  DJienif 
need  not  anticipate  the  objection  that  the  DptC-^  1 
might  not  act  on  the  advice  it  sought;  S 
taking  to  do  so  would  be  the  abrogation  of  its  r 
sponsibility,  and  a virtual  reversion  to  dual  admini 
trat-ion.  It  is  shallow  criticism  which  ignores  1 
minimises  the  reality  of  advisory  resistance  to  •. 
Department  which  may  be  credited  with  a desi™  * 
faithfully  and  efficiently  perform  the  great  task  for 
Ireland  which  has  been  entrusted  to  it.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  at  this  stage  to  attempt  any  definition  0f 
the  matters  in  which  the  advice  of  the  Governors 
shall  be  sought  and  given,  and  to  suggest  (he  info 
vals  at  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Governors- 
should  take  place,  and  the  form  in  which  they  shoali 
be  conveyed  to  the  Department.  The  first  thins  I 
would  ask  the  Governors  to  do  is  to  say  whether  iher 
agree  generally  with  the  views  expressed  in  this  letter 
If  they  do  not,  then  it  is  for  them  to  suggest  the- 
future  relations  between  the  two  bodies,  which  would 
in  their  opinion,  best  fulfil  the  main  purpose  which 
1 have  assumed  to  be  our  common  desire.  If  they 
agree  with  my  proposals,  the  best  way  to  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  them  would  be.  to  allow  the  Department 
to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  Governors  from  time 
to  time  as  the  new  work  progresses.  When  the  con- 
venience of  the  Governors  was  known  they  would  be 
asked  to  meet  either  in  full  session,  or  as  a sub- 
committee. as  they  might  elect,  and  a representative 
of  the  Department  could  attend  whenever  the.  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  meeting  were  likely  to  neeJ 
official  explanation. 

“In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  as  is  the  casein 
all  our  work,  the  spirit  in  which  the  task  is  ap- 
proached is  far  more  important  than  the  formalities 
which  are  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  order.  I have- 
in  this  letter  reflected  what  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Department  towards  the  Governors,  a feeling  partly 
due  to  gratitude  for  their  past  services  to  Ireland, 
and  partly  to  a sense  of  their  potential  influence  and 
usefulness  in  the  greater  task  which  lies  before  us 
all.  If  during  the  transitional  stage  there  has  been 
some  friction  between  the  two  bodies,  I would  ask 
the  Governors  to  attribute  it  to  the  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  our  relative  positions.  I would  express  a 
hope  that  the  feeling  of  the  Department  towards  the- 
Governors  may  be  reciprocated.  In  that  case,  I 
anticipate  a co-operation  between  the  Governors,  ana 
which  will  be  agreeable  to  both,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage of  llie  country. 

‘ ‘ Yours  truly, 

“ HonACE  Plunkett.” 


The  Governors  having  carefully  considered  this 
letter  thought  it  advisable  to  take  Counsel’s  opinion 
as  to  their  legal  position,  and  accordingly  caused  a 
statement  of  their  case  to  be  laid  before  Mr.  H.  D. 
Connor,  K.O.  His  opinion  is  as  follows: — 

"In  my  opinion  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Plunkett’s  letter  cannot  be-  accepted  by  the  Governors, 
and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  legal  rights  of  I he 
Governors  under  their  Charter  and  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  rights  they  are  not  only  entitled,  but,  as 
Trustees  for  the  Institution,  bound  to  maintain.  What- 
ever difficulty  there  may  be  in  carrying  their  rights  into 
effect,  and  upon  a reasonable  construction  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  I see  no  difficulty,  the  duty  of  the 
Governors  is  to  obtain  for  their  Institution  the  benefits 
provided  for  it  by  the  Act.  Section  16  states  that  the 
money,  etc.,  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  follow- 
ing:—16,  1 (6)  says  : that  £10,000  is  to  be  applied  for 
the  purpose,  etc.,  of  providing  land,  buildings,  anu 
appliances  for  the  Munster  Institution.  By  the  defini- 
tion section  (30)  the  Munster  Institution  means 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute.  1 
find  what  this  Institution  is  (to  the  exclusive  use  o 
which  this  £10,000  is  allotted  by  Act  of  Parliament)  we 
go  to  the  Charter  and  find  (Clause  1)  that  the  Insu 
is  1 The  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  • 
the  Province  of  Munster,  to  be  established  and  to 
maintained  or  aided  by  the  Governors  in  accordance  w 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme.’  By  Clause  a 
Governors  are  to  be  a body  corporate  by  the  , 

* The  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Insu  > 
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with  perpetual  succession,  and  so  forth.  We  start, 
therefore,  with  this  indisputable  faet,  that  the  £10,000 
is  to  be  applied  to  this  Corporate  body,  and  for  no 
other.  The  Governors  of  this  body  are  the  persons  to 
manage  and  apply  all  endowments,  including  aid  from 
public  sources  (Clause  12),  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  Clause  14,  the  only  limitation  being  that  any  ex- 
penditure by  the  Governors  upon  the  ‘ present  school  ’ 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  fear 
-the  time  being  subsisting  between  the  Commissioners 
/now  the  Department)  and  the  Governors,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the.  Commissioners.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  go  in  detail  through  the  Charter.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  Governors  are  given  very  ample  power, 
and  that  provisions  exist  for  altering  the  terms  of  the 
•Charter  (Clause  34).  Parliament,  when  passing  the  Act, 
,52  and  63  Viet.,  c.  50,  had  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
before  it,  and  as  clearly  as  words  could  do,  allotted  the 
sum  of  £10,000  to  the  Institution,  and  for  its  purposes, 
subject  only  to  this,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  £10,000 
-was  to  he  subject  to  any  conditions  which  the  Depart- 
ment may  require.  The  position  of  the"  Governors,  in 
my  opinion,  is  this.  They  are  absolutely  entitled  to 
have  the  capital  sum  applied  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institute,  and  when 
so  applied  are  entitled  with  reference  to  the  property 
snd  appliances  so  provided,  to  exercise  all  the  ad- 
ministrative duties  mentioned  in  their  Charter,  and  are 
not  bound,  nor  even,  I think,  entitled  to  abrogate,  their 
position  under  this  Charter,  and  assume  the  position  of 
an  advisory  body,  with  no  particular  functions,  and  no 
legal  rights  whatever.  A sum  of  money  having  been 
■definitely  Begrated  by  Parliament  from  the  funds  put 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Department,  and 
devolved  to  the  purposes  of  the  Governors  as  a Cor- 
porate body,  and  the  Department  has  no  power  to  take 
it  away  from  them,  I tluhlc  that  a respectful  communi- 
cation should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  referring 
to  Mr.  Plunkett's  letter,  and  stating  definitely  that  the 
Governors  cannot  accept  the  propositions  contained 
therein,  referring  to  the  delay  that  has  taken  place,  and 
desiring  a definite  answer  within  a reasonable  time  as 
to  whether  the  Department  are  prepared  to  cause  the 
£10,000  to  be  applied  for  the.  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion or  not,  and  if  they  are  so  prepared  requesting  to 
be  informed  what  are  the  conditions  which  the  Depart- 
ment require  as  to  its  application.  It  is  for  the  De- 
partment to  state  their  conditions,  and  until  they  do  so 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Governors  to  proceed.  In  my 
opinion  the  Department  have  no  right  to  hold  the 
money,  and  decline  to  state  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  required  to  be  applied,  and  if  the  Department  does 
Tefuse,  I think  that  a mandamus  should  be  applied  for  to 
compel  the  Department  to  apply  the  money  as  provided 
by  the  Act — a refusal  to  formulate  conditions  being 
equivalent  to  a refusal  to  apply  the  money.  I take  it 
as  clear  that  the  Governors  are  the  persons  to  indicate 
the  particular  mode  of  application  within  the  matters 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  as  if  it  was  the  Department  that 
was  to  pronounce  as  to  the  mode  of  application,  the 
provision  as  to  conditions  would  be  simply  meaningless. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that-  a person  was  to  apply 
a sum  of  money  as  he  liked,  and  to  add  that  the  appli- 
cation was  to  be  subiect  to  conditions  formulated  by 
himself  to  himself.  The  Department  should  be  asked 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  Law  Officers  as  to  the  con- 
•struction  of  the  Statute  and  Charter  as  to  the  point  at 
issue.  The  great  thing  is  to  bring  the  Department  to 
:a  definite  issue  upon  which  a decision  can  be  obtained. 

(Signed)  “H.  D.  Connob. 

“March  26th,  1902.” 

As  Mr.  Plunkett  had  expressed  a wish  that  if  the 
Governors  could  not  fall  in  with  his  views,  they  should 
suggest  an  alternative  scheme,  they,  on  16th  June,  for- 
warded to  him  such  a scheme,  as  follows  : — 

“ Ashgrove,  Queenstown,  16th  J une,  1902. 

“Dear  Mr.  Plunkett, — In  your  letter  of  the  11th 
March  you  wound  up  by  saying : ‘ If  they  (the  Gover- 
nors) do  not  agree  (with  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
letter),  then  it  is  for  them  to  suggest  the  future  rela- 
tions between  the  two  bodies  which  would,  in  their 
■opinion,  best  fulfil  the  main  purpose  which  I have 
assumed  to  be  our  common  object’ 

“ Our  Governors  have  had,  at  their  last  meeting,  this 
portion  of  your  letter  again  under  consideration,'  and 
they  think  that,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  relative  to  the  Governors’  legal  posi- 


tion under  the  terms  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Do-  June  28,  190G. 

partment,.  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  forward  briefly  

their  suggestions  for  the  future  management  of  the  ^r-  L A- 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute.  Be.imish. 

“ But  before  going  into  details  I wish  to  point  out 
that  the  scheme  constituting  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
and  Agricultural  Institute,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Commission,  contains  special  pro- 
vision for  the  addition  to  the  governing  body  of  Gover- 
nors, elected'  both  by  public  bodies  and  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  whoso  duties  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  education  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Department,  and  that  the  evident  intention  of  the 
scheme  was  to  provide  for  a gradual  widening  of  the. 
influence  of  the  Institute  by  giving  representation  to 
all  those  who  contributed  towards  its  funds. 

“ The  scheme  must  have  been  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  drafters  of  the  Bill  constituting  the  Department, 
as  shown  by  the  reference  therein  to  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  presumably 
should  have  been  known,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Chief 
Secretary,  who  was  responsible  for  its  introduction  into 
the  House  of  Commons. 

“Had  he  shared  the  view  expressed  in  your  letter  of 
March  11th,  page  4 : ‘ That  the  Charter  and  the  Act 
being  drafted  at  different  times  were  designed  to  deal 
with  wholly  different  conditions,  and  that  the  principle 
of  administration  underlying  them  are  altogether  dis- 
similar,’ it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  made 
arrangements  either  to  abolish  our  scheme  or  to  modify 
it  in  any  direction  he  thought  fit. 

“Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  he  not  only  left  our 
scheme  untouched,  but  specially  introduced  into  the 
new  Act  a provision  that  a sum  of  £10,000  should  be 
set  aside  for  the  development  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  of  which  we  are  the 
Governors,  and  I may  add  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
(Mr.  G.  Balfour)  had  previously  mentioned  to  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Governors  that  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established  it  would  certainly  act 
through  bodies  such  as  ours. 

“ It  is  therefore,  we  think,  not  unreasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
to  continue  and  develop  the  existing  state  otf  things,  as 
far  as  the  Governors  were  concerned,  and  it  was  anti- 
cipated that  the  newly  constituted  Department  would 
assist  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  existing  Mun- 
ster Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute  through 
its  Governors,  and  not  as  would  be  the  case  if  your 
proposal  as  to  our  future  position  were  acted  on — to 
place  our  Governors  in  that  most  impotent  of  positions, 
viz.,  one  where  they  could  only  offer  advice  when  called 

“ I now  Leg  to  put  forward,  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  this  Institute,  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
future  government  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  viz.  : — 

(a)  That  the  existing  scheme  creating  the  Munster 

Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute  be 
adopted  as  far  as  practicable  in  creating  the 
managing  body  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School. 

(b)  Thao  under  its  provisions  the  Cork  County  Coun- 
cils be  invited  to  appoint  Governors,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  granted  them  by  the  rates, 
viz.  : Two  Governors  for  every  £200  contributed 
yearly  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Institute 
and  cf  the  Dairy  School. 

(c)  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 

nical Instruction  appoint  a representative  or  re- 
presentatives, to  act  on  the  Board  of  Governors, 
as  provided  by  the  scheme. 

(d)  That  the  Department  shall  provide  the  balance  of 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  and  in 
consideration  of  this  fact  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  veto  any  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

(e)  That  if  necessary  application  be  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  to  vary 
the  terms  of  the  existing  Scheme  constituting 
the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  give  effect  to 
the  foregoing  suggested  .plan  for  managing  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute. 

“ If  the  Department  can  see  their  way  to  fall  in 
with  these  suggestions,  we  believe  that  they  will 
thereby  be,  in  a great  measure,  embodying  the  prin- 
ciples so  clearly  laid  down  in  your  address  to  the 
2 0 3 
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Jmc  38, 1000.  third  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  viz:  — 
Mr.  L.  A.  ‘ ^j0?a^  initiative,  local  contribution,  local  adminis- 
tieamisli.  iration,  with  central  supervision  and  control  ’ — a 
principle  with  which  we  entirely  agree. 

“ I remain, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“(Signed),  L.  A.  Beamish. 

“ The  Right  Honourable  Horace  Plunkett, 

_ “Vice-President, 

“Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction, 

“Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin.” 

Mr.  Plunkett,  however,  did  not  see  his  way  to 
adopt  the  suggestion,  and  replied  as  follows:— 

“ Dublin, 

*.rv  ~tr  T,  “ 7th  July,  1902. 

Dear  Mb.  Beamish, 

“The  Department  has  now  been  able  to  con- 
sider your  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo.  Our  legal 
advisers  have  not  yet  dealt  with  all  the  points  that 
arise  in  connection  with  our  recent  correspondence, 
and  the  legal  aspect  of  the  question  must  therefore 
wait  for  consideration  a little  longer.”— I might  point 
out  in  passing  that  I don’t  think  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 

(Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Agricultural  Department?— Yes;  and  acting  on  Mr. 
Connor’s  advice  we  asked  the  Department  to  consult 
the  law  officers,  and  asked  Mr.  Plunkett  himself, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so.  I was  told  in  a semi- 
oonfidential  way  the  purport  of  the  advice,  but  we 
never  received  any  official  communication.  The 
letter  continues: — “Your  letter,  however,  mainlv 
deals  with  an  alternative  proposal  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  annual  up-keep  of  the  Institute.  As  to 
that  proposal  I regret  to  say  that  the  Department 
cannot  approve  of . it.  Let  me  point  out  that  the 
situation  is  governed  by  financial  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative considerations.  For  the  proportion  of  the 
lunds  which  the  Department  may  contribute  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  Institute,  they  cannot  part  with  their 
responsibility,  and  their  responsibility  in  this  respect 
extends  equally  to  the  funds  contributed  directly  from 
their  own  endowment  and  the  funds  raised  from  the 
rates  for  the  purposes  of  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Act  by  local  authorities.  As  regards 
moneys  contributed  from  other  sources  than  these, 
such  as  the  income  from  the  Governors’  endowment 
or  any  subscriptions  or  moneys  received  by  the  Gover- 
nors, the  Department  are  prepared  to  allow  the 
Governors  full  freedom  to  apply  such  moneys,  subject 
to  their  approval,  as  provided  in  the  scheme  of  the 
■Educational  Endowment  Commission.  With  respect 
to  the  funds  contributed  by  the  Department  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  Institute,  the  Department 
will,  while  themselves  applying  such  funds,  be  pre- 
pared,  as  I have  already  explained,  to  consult  with 
the  Governors  in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  my  pre- 
vious _ letter  I dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the 
function  the  Governors  could  fulfil,  in  their  advisory 
capacity,  for  the  Institute  and  the  Department.  I 
regret  that  you  do  not  accept  my  statements  upon 
this  point,  which  were  dictated  not  only  by  the  inten- 
tions, but  by  the  experience  of  the  Department  in 
working  with  advisory  bodies. 

, " ^ soon  as  the  legal  questions  are  fully  cleared  up 
the  Department  will  communicate  further  with  the 
Governors  In  the  meantime  it  would  much  assist 
the  Department  if  the  Governors  would  inform  them 
what  amount  of  the  Governors’  endowment  they  pro- 
pose to  spend  upon  the  School  during  the  next  school 
year,  and  to  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  their  suggestion  as  to  the  special  objects 
ro  which  they  think  it  most  advisable  to  apply  this 
money.  " J 

“I  am, 

“Yours  faithfully, 

“ Hobace  Petotkett.” 

We  said  we  would  not  go  any  further  in  that  par- 
ticular. I would  also  point  out  that  what  is  stated  is 
not  quite  correct.  Proposals  were  laid  before  them  to 
give  the  Department  a veto  on  any  expenditure,  so  that 
they  could  interfere  at  any  moment.  The  County  'Coun- 
cils dealing  with  agriculture  administer  subject  to  the 
veto  of  the  Department.  They  draw  up  schemes  and 
initiate  the  expenditure  of  money,  portion  of  which  the 


Department  find.  So  there  ought  to  be  no  u 
putting  the  two  bodies  on  the  same  footine  nf  lrt 
of  the  same  year  the  Honorary  Secretary 
Plunkett  and  Mr.  Gill  in  Dublin,  and  disru^  Mr‘ 
question.  Mr.  Plunkett  practically  repeats! 
made  in  March.  Another  letter  was 
tember,  1902,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  manase  thi“.  kF' 
under  the  Department  for  one  year  as  a trill  m.00  ' 

is'o?  Tfoiiw  "i™1  Mr-  daW  S“’-K 

“ Sir,— Referring  to  the  last  letter  of  the  On— 
relative  to  the  proposals  of  the  Department  wK*1' 
submitted  to  them  through  you,  andrefeninl  JT 
interviews  on  this  subject,  which  took  place  W * 
you  and  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  0fT 
Department,  I am  desired  to  acquaint  you  .11 
information  of  the  Governors  with  the  views  of  t ! 
Department  on  the  points  at  issue  as  they  now  stami 
Tie  Vio-n. rffert.  letter  at  March  11th  X M t 
and  clearly  the  general  attitude  ef  the  JwZi 
towards  what  is  therein  described  as  the  delicate  ■ . 
somewhat  persoainl  question  at  the  respect™  fa. 
tions  of  the  Governors  and  themselves,  which  is  the 
only  question  of  real  difficulty  with  regard  to  tta 
future  of  the  Daily  School  As  the  proposal  sub 
nutted  since  were  simply  suggested  means  of 
effect  to  the  intention  and  spirit  which  that  letter 
expressed,  the  Department  would  request  the  Gover- 
nors kindly  to  re-read  the  letter  in  considering  the- 
present  communication.  I am  to  recall  and  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  the  Department,  in  recognition  of 
the  great  services  rendered  by  the  Governors  to  asri- 
cuituro  and  dairying  in  days  when  there  was  no. 
special  State  Institution  in  Ireland  to  aid  these  in- 
terests, has  been  actuated  throughout  in  this  matter 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  for  the  Munster  Insti- 
tute a continuance  of  that  counsel  and  help  from 
which  it  benefited  so  much  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  and  that  all  their  sug- 
gestions on  this  point  have  been  aimed  at  providing; 
a means  by  which  such  co-operation  should  be  effected 
consistently  with  their  own  duties  towards  both  the  In- 
stitute and  the  country. 

“ It  is,  indeed,  this  consideration  and  esteem  for 
the  position  and  feelings  of  the  Governors  which  have 
alone  inspired  (he  efforts  the  Department  have  made 
to  reconcile  their  own  responsibilities  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  get  over  a difficulty  which  must  be  obvious 
to  eveiy  man  of  commosi  sense. 

“ They  regret  to  find  at  the  end  of  two  years  no 
corresponding  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  position  of  the  Department.” 

We  had  written  on  the  5th  of  September,  1902,  that 
the  Governors,  relying  on  the  assurance  given  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  by  tho  Vice-President  that- 
the  Department  would  endeavour  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Governors,  would  propose  to  give  the 
proposals  made  a serious  trial ; but  one  proposal  which 
they  could  not  see  their  way  to  fall  in  with  is  that  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  them  into  merely  an1 
advisory  board  -without  any  power  of  management  what- 
ever. They  would  not  consent  to  occupy  such  a posi- 
tion as  the  acceptance  of  this  particular  proposal  woultf 
place  them  in,  but  all  we  asked  is  to  be  the  medium  of 
carrying  out  the  management  of  the  school.  Then  prac- 
tically we  declined  to  act  as  an  Advisory  Committee.. 
We  left.  We  resigned. 

4821.  (Chairman). — What  was  the  date  of  your  resig- 
nation ? — 1903.  The  first  distribution  of  prizes  at  which 
we  were  not  present  was  on  the  4th  of  March,  1903. 

4822.  Was  there  a formal  act  of  resignation?— Yes,  we 
wrote  to  say  that  we  could  not  act. 

4823.  Was  there  any  transfer  of  trust  funds?  — -So- 
Such  trust  funds  as  there  were  belonged  to  us,  and  are 
in  our  hands  still.  We  are  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
and  Agricultural  Institute.  We  are  that,  and  not  the 
Department,  so  long  as  omr  claim  stands. 

4824.  It  really  turns  on  the  legal  effect  of  theActl- 
Yes. 

4825.  That  is  a legal  question? — Yes.  , » 

4826.  Yoiu  don’t  know  the  view  the  law  officers  t 
— I do  in  a sort  of  way  ; but  I was  not  allowed  to  * 

it  round  to  the  Governors.  Still,  I suppose,  t r 
would  be  now  no  objection  to  stating  it.  As  well 
recollect  there  is  a question  as  to  the  power  of  hangup 
up  the  £10,000.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
to  so  strongly.  I am  afraid  I must  trouble  you 
still  another.  The  meeting  in  March,  1903,  was 
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first  prize  distribution  at  which  we  were  not  present. 
We  had  previously  sent  to  say  we  could  not  accept  the 
advisory  scheme,  and  we  left.  We  remained  managers 
of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  but  we  declined  to  act 
with  the  Department  any  longer. 

4827.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  there  a resolution  of  the 
Governors? — There  was  a formal  letter.  Of  course  we 
had  a division  on  it.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1902,  and  the  resolution  that  was  carried 
was  " that  the  Governors  decline  to  accept  the  position 
offered  them  by  the  Department  in  the  terms  of  their 
letter  of  the  21st  of  November.”  That  resolution  was 
carried  by  six  votes  to  five. 

4828.  {Chairman). — Does  that  close  the  chapter — is 
that  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  present? — Yes,  up 
to  the  present. 

4829.  Since  then  it  has  been  administered  by  the 
Department  without  your  intervention  at  all? — Without 
our  intervention,  but  we  endeavour  to  intervene  on  the 
subject  of  the  expenditure  of  the  £10,000.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  whole  of  this  thing  has  been  carried  on  has 
a good  deal  to  say  to  it.  I want  to  draw  attention  again 
to  Mr.  Campbell.  At  this  distribution  in  March,  1903, 
Mr  Gill  presided,  and  Professor  Campbell  was  there. 
Professor  Campbell  is  reported  to  have  stated: — “It 
has  been  considered  desirable  in  work,  such  as  butter- 
making,  that  a written  examination  is  not  sufficient,  and 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a practical  examina- 
tion, and,  accordingly,  for  the  first  time  each  pupil  had 
been  submitted  to  a practical  test  as  well  as  the  test 
in  theory,  and  the  results  of  the  practical  examination 
has  been  joined  to  those  of  the  theoretical  one  in  award- 
ing prizes,  etc.”  That  is  a statement  of  the  new  im- 
provements. Our  remark  is  that  the  Professor  is  evi- 
dently no|t,  even  yet,  fully  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  teaching  formerly  pursued  at  the  Munster  Dairy 
School,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  taken 
from  the  Report  of  1896,  which  describes  the  steps 
adopted  toi  test  the  practical  knowledge  of  each  pupil. 
We  bad  fully  before  us  the  danger ; in  fact,  we  had 
complained — and  oin  the  strength  of  that  altered  our 
system — of  the  danger  of  giving  purely  theoretical 
examinations  without  being  certain  that  the  pupils  knew 
their  practical  work.  Good  girls  at  literary  work  often 
came  out  worse  than  they  should  at  practical  work.  The 
extract  referred  to  is  from  the  Report  of  1896  as  follows  : 

' Each  pupil  is  allotted  five  cows  for  two  days  ; these 
she  has  to  milk,  and  special  marks  'are  given  the  way 
this  is  done.  She  has  also  to  take  complete  charge  of 
the  milk  of  the  cows,  which  is  kept  in  a separate  dairy, 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  for  the  specified 
time,  and  is  allowed  to  treat  the  milk  and  make  the 
butter  as  she  pleases,  careful  note  being  taken  of  the 
quantity  of  milk  she  obtains  from  the  cows,  and  of 
the  resulting  quantity  of  butter.  A sample  of  the  but- 
ter is  sent  to  the  Head  Inspector  of  the  Cork  Butter 
Market,  who  examines  it  and  allots  it  a comparative 
mark.  This  mark,  added  to  the  marks  given  by  the 
Superintendent  for  the  way  the  other  processes  are  car- 
ried out,  constitutes  the  test  of  the  practical  work  of 
each  pupil,  and  these  again  added  to  the  marks  for 
theoretical  work  give  the  relative  position  of  each  pupil 
in  the  class.’  The  Governors  venture  to  think  this 
plan,  started  as  far  back  as  1896,  was  considerably  more 
efficient  in  testing  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  students 
than  Professor_  Campbell's  practical  examination  now 
established  at  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  as  he  says,  for 
the  first  time.”  We  might  fairly  expect  that  Profes- 
sor Campbell  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
what  we  have  done.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Gill  made 
an  extraordinary  speech  which  I hand  in.  It  is  so 
marked,  and  created  such  ill-feeling,  that,  considering 
he  is  second  in  command  of  a large  Government  depart- 
ment, it  raised  the  question  of  his  fitness  in  the  most 
marked  way.  Referring  to  the  ladies’  committee  and 
ourselves,  without  making  any  further  comment,  I will 
just  read  an  extract  from  the  evening  paper  of  the  day, 
showing  the  way  it  struck  the  general  public:— "The 
very  ungracious  and  unhappy  remarks  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
p“>  ™e  Secretary  of  the  Department,  at  the  recent  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  in  the  school  are  naturally 
enough  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  Annual  Report.'” 
i1™'8  the  way  it  struck  the  man  in  the  street. 

. 4830;  (Chairman). — We  should  be  sitting  here  a very 
time  if  we  read  all  the  newspaper  comments  on 
noth  sides? — The  comment  was,  of  course,  quite  called 
or'  , He  likened  us  to  the  Bourbons,  who  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing,  and  said  that  we  had 
tact  that  the  Department  had  been 
created  and  County  Councils  brought  into  existence,  and 


so  on,  and  that  we  said  things  were  to  go  on  all  the 
same.  Yet  we  were  the  first  body  in  Ireland  to  go  to  a 
County  Council,  and  to  go  to  our  own  County  Council 
and  get  £1,000  a year  from  them.  And  I don’t  think 
any  other  Council  has  given  it  to  any  other  body.  We 
then  in  May,  1904,  wrote  to  Mr.  Plunkett,  asking  him 
what  was  he  doing  with  the  £10,000.  His  answer  was 
written  on  the  26th  of  May,  1904  :— 

"Sir, — In  reference  to  your  communication  of  the 
13th  inst.,  I must  express  my  regret  that  our  views 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  on  which  the  sum  of  £10,000 
for  the  Munster  Institute  is  to  be  applied  do  not 
agree.  The  Department  have  carried  out  a part  of 
that  intention  at  a cost  of  more  than  half  the  amount 
specified  by  enlarging  and  equipping  the  existing 
school  after  consultation  with  the  Governors.  If  the 
Governors  will  co-operate  with  the  Department  there 
ought  to  be  no  delay  in  acquiring  additional  land. — 
I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


June  28,  1S0G. 

Mr.  L.  A. 
fiuumish. 


“ Horace  Plunkett.” 

It  struck  us  that  that  practically  said  wa  had  con- 
sented to  the  expenditure  in  that  particular  way  of  the 
£10,000.  He  practically  throws  it  in  our  teeth  that  we 
were  consulted,  and  he  does  not  say  that  we  disap- 
proved, so  we  wrote  him  on  the  1st  of  July,  1904  : — 

“Sir, — I regret  I have  been  unable  to  reply  to 
yours  of  the  25th  of  May  earlier.  I think  you  must 
have  overlooked  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  my  Governors  and  the  Department  when  you 
infer  that  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  the 
£10,000  on  the  existing  Munster  Dairy  School  build- 
ings was  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  our  Gover- 
nors. 

" I find  that  on  24th  May,  1901,  or  ten  days  after 
the  Mallow  Conference,  I wrote  in  reply  to  a letter 
from  the  Department  dated  21st  May,  1901,  in  which 
they  stated  their  intention  of  spending  a portion  of 
the  £10,000  on  enlarging  the  existing  Dairy  School 
buildings  as  follows: — ‘They  (the  Governors)  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  such  a school  (Agricultural 
School  for  Males)  to  be  so  important  that  they  should! 
not  like  to  see  any  portion  of  the  £10,000  specially 
set  aside  in  the  Act  for  tho  Institute,  expended  on- 
any  other  object,  at  all  events  until  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  starting  the  school  (Agricultural)  in 
question.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  difference 
between  the  capital  outlay  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  £10,000,  could  be  expended  on  the  existing 
Dairy  School!’ 

“A.gain,  on  9th  May,  1902,  in  returning  and  ap- 
proving of  the  plans  for  the  alterations  at  the  Dairy- 
School,  I wrote: — ‘That  they  (the  Governors)  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  they  do  not  agree  to  the 
cost  of  these  alterations  being  taken  out  of  the 
£10,000  specially  set  aside  in  the  Act  constituting- 
the  Department  for  purchasing  and  stocking  addi- 
tional land,  and  providing  suitable  buildings,  fittings; 
and  appliances  in  connection  therewith.’ 

“ You  also  mentioned  in  tho  interview  I had  with 
you  and  Mr.  Gill,  on  27th  May,  1902,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  either  of  us  could  prevent 
the  expenditure  of  the  £10,000. 

“Later,  when  I went  with  Mr.  Gill  and  Professor 
Campbell  to  tho  Munster  School  to  consider  some  sug- 
gested alterations  in  the  new  buildings,  I again  stated 
that  the  Governors  did  not  consent  to  any  portion  of 
the  £10,000  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

“ This  objection  was  again  repeated  on  14th  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  so  that  from  the  moment  we  received  any 
intimation  of  the  intention  of  the  Department  to 
utilise  any  portion  of  the  £10,000  in  enlarging  the 
existing  Dairy  School,  up  to  the  present  time,  my 
Governors  have  steadily  and  clearly  objected  to  the 
money  being  used  in  this  way. 

“ You  have  yourself  admitted  in  a public  letter  to 
the  Cork  County  Council  that  the  object  in  setting 
aside  the  £10,000  was  to  establish  an  Agricultural 
School  for  Males  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  correspondence  I have  quoted, 
makes  the  suggestion  contained  in  your  letter  of  25th 
May,  that  its  expenditure  on  a totally  different  object 
has  received  our  consent,  distinctly  unfair. — I am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Ludlow  A.  Beamish,  Hon.  Sec. 


■ “ The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.” 
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Mr.  L A. 
lieamisli. 


4831.  (Chairman). — What  do  you  say  is  your  position 
at  present? — We  say  our  position  is  that  we  consider 
we  have  got  a vested  right  in  that  £10,000;  that  we 
have  the  right,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department,  to 
say  how  it  is  to  be  expended. 

4832.  That  is  to  say  that  you  have  the  right,  if  you 
choose,  to  utilise  this  money  in  establishing  a male 
school  ? — I am  afraid  we  cannot  go  as  far  as  that.  The 
£10,000  was  given  in  our  view  unquestionably,  and  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  admits  it,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a male  school.  It  does  not  use  the  word  male, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  all  over  the  country 
that  that  was  the  object. 

4833.  Must  not  the  application  of  the  £10,000  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  Section  16  of  the  Act  of 
1899  ? — Of  course  it  must. 

4834.  “ The  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  De- 
partment by  this  part  of  this  Act  shalL  be  applied  for 
the  purposes  and  in  the  proportions  following.”  Then, 
applying  to  this  £10,000,  it  says : “ A capital  sum, 
which  shall  not  save  with  the  like  concurrence  ” — that 
is  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board — " exceed 
£10,000  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
•and  stocking  additional  land  and  providing  suitable 
buildings,  fittings  and  appliances  in  connection  there- 
with for  the  Munster  Institute.”  That  limits  the  ap- 
plication ? — You  must  remember  the  Munster  Institute 
is  not  the'  Munster  Dairy  School. 

4835.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  includes  it? — It  may  also  take 
in  the  male  school. 

4836.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Munster  Institute  is  de- 
fined to  mean  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute? — Even  in  the  old  dairy  school  there  was 
•an  inefficient  section  for  males.  We  contend  that  the 
£10,000  was  to  get  a separate  farm,  with  buildings  for 
that  separate  farm. 

4837.  (Chairman). — I understand  your  complaint  is 
that  the  section  may  not  provide  enough  to  carry  out 
your  ideas,  but  the  words  put  a difficulty  in  your  way  ? 
— I don’t  think  so. 

4838.  Do  not  the  words  as  they  stand  put  rather  a 
difficulty  in  your  way.  What  I have  read  is  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  gives  a definite  and  strict  application 
of  those  funds,  and  also  a.  definition  of  what  the  Mun- 
ster Institute  is  ?— It  is  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land.  That  additional  land  has  not  been  purchased.  I 
contend  that  the  additional  buildings  are  in  connection 
with  the  additional  land. 

4839.  “Purchasing  and  stocking  additional  land?’ — 
You  must  first  get  the  additional  land. 

4840.  You  would  not  call  stocking  additional  land 
establishing  a male  school.  You  would  not  use  those 
words?— If  you  get  a school  to  teach  male  pupils  you 
must  have  stock. 

4841.  Purchasing  and  stocking  additional  land  ?— You 
must  have  additional  land  if  you  want  a male  school. 
The  school  at  present  is  only  barely  capable  of  teaching 
females. 


4842.  However,  there  is  fair  room  for  difference  of 
opinion? — I would  rather  not  say  that. 

4843.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  all  events' there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  ? — There  is.  I don’t  wish  to  take  up  the  posi- 
tion of  the  thirteenth  juryman. 

4844.  (Chairman). — You  quoted  what  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in  1895  as  soon  almost 
as  the  Government  came  in.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  that  he  had  then  an  idea  of  establishing 
a Department,  but  afterwards  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  proceed  with  his  Local  Government  legislation 
first  and  establish  the  Agricultural  Department  after- 
wards. That  produced  a very  great  change  in  the  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  you  had  established  all  these  local 
bodies?— Certainly  it  did  ; but  we  were  carrying  the 
local  body  with  us.  We  were  the  first  people  that  took 
advantage  of  the  change  in  the  local  bodies. 

4B45.  I quite  follow  that?— But  to  come  back  again 
to  that  ckuse.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
words  additional  land.”  That  is  quite  clear,  what- 
ever question  there  may  be  as  to  stocking  and  building 
that  the  £10,000  was  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional land  where  has  the  additional  land  been  ac- 
quired and  stocking  it,  if  the  land  is  not  acquired  it 
cannot  be  stocked. 

(Mr.  Brown).  The  money  is  there  still.  The  whole 
of  tho  money  le  not  expended. 

4845.  {Chairman). — That  is  not  tie  only  purpose  ?_ 

J1*8  »?  »“=!>.  I ‘hi*  there  is 

doubt  is  whether  the  buildings  are  the  buildings  on  the 
present  school  farm  or  on  the  new  farm.  You  must 
take  to  a certain  extent  a common-sense  view.  There 


is  £10,000  allotted  for  these  purposes.  If  . , 
£5,000  and  spend  it  on  cubicles  in  the  exist™  IvY? 
as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  done,  vou  have  thJT  T1 
got  £5,000  for  your  additional  farm  and  its  Btook;n°^ 

4847.  (Mr.  Micks)— Your  view  was  that  th.t 
building  was  altogether  for  girls,  and  that  you^u 
need  additional  and  separate  buildings  altogether ? 
Yes.  It  is  one  thing  to  read  a document  literally  Wail? 
but  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  feeling  thS 
the  whole  eomruy.  We  were  rt  it  for  jeSSS 
and  no  doubt-  the  school  for  male  pupils  was  a nniuT 
to  everybody  who  listened  to  ns  it  b S j? 
Sullivan  in  1886,  who  knew  more  about  Ireland  than 
most  people,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  follow  in  hi, 
footsteps  ever  since. 

4848.  (Chairman).— I suppose  the  real  meaning  of  th» 
action  of  the  Department— I am  not  saying  whether  it  i! 
justifiable  or  not,  I am  not-  expressing  an  opinion-tW 
real  meaning  of  the  action  of  the  Department  is  this 
that  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  matter  they 
considered  it  would  be  better  on  the  whole  that  the 
Munster  Institute  should  still  lie  confined  to  females 
and  Glasnevin  kept  for  men  ? —No  doubt  that  is  their 
point ; but  it  is  only  since  they  came  in  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  females. 

4849.  Yes,  but  oil  the  whole  they  thought  it  more 
desirable  to  have  it  separate? — We  were  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  We  think  there  is  good  work  for 
one  dairy  school  or  two  dairy  schools,  but  we  consider 
there  is  also  work  for  a male  agricultural  school. 

4850.  That  is  a matter  in  which  there  may  be  a fair 
difference  of  opinion ; that  is  a matter  of  policy?— A 
matter  of  policy  ; we  maintain  it  is  better  to  teach 
twenty  or  thirty  buys  well,  and  keep  them  therefor 
two  years.  We  sent,  round  itinerant  dairy  instructors. 
They  did  good,  and  created  a certain  amount  of  interest, 
but  nine-tenths  of  their  hearers  went  back  and  did  as 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  we  caught  thirty-six  girls 
and  kept  them  for  a period  nearly  as  long  as  twoi  years 
would  be  for  an  nrieultural  pupil. 

4851.  (Mr.  Ogilric). — May  I ask  how  far  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  station  and  school  at  Gloria- 
kilty,  which  provides  for  a one  year's  course,  has  satis- 
fied the  demand  you  had  in  view? — We  know  nothing 
about-  the.  Clonakilty  School.  I had  not  time  to  go  and 
see  it.  I wrote  to  the  Superintendent  about  it,  and 
asked  for  any  information.  He  said  it  had  only  been 
running  for  eight  months,  and  there  was  no  report.  It 
seemed  to  me  a very  sensible  plan. 

4852.  We  have  had  in  evidence  that  provision  has 
been  made  there  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  pupils, 
and  the  course  is  to  be  a complete  year.  The  farm  is 
one  of  mixed  tillage,  and  the  fees  have  been  graduated 
in  accordance  with  a scheme  which  has  oeeu  largely 
advertised? — I am  aware  of  that.  I think  it  is  a sen- 
sible idea. 

4853.  Dues  the  establishment  of  that-  school  go  far, 
if  not  all  the  way,  to  meet  what  you  had  in  view  all 
these  years  '?— It  is  in  that  direction,  and  also  I must 
point  out  that  if  that  school  is  to  be  taken  us  the 
answer  to  our  request,  we  should  have  been  at  least 
consulted  about  it. 

4854.  I have  not  the  least  knowledge  whether  it  is  so 
or  not,  but  I merely  wished,  as  we  had  you  here,  to 
ask  how  far  that  sort  of  thing  meets  your  views?— We 
wished  for  a much  more  ambitious  school  for  the  same 
work  they  do  there,  and  mors  advanced  work.  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  made  a great-  thing  that  this  place  we 
suggested  was  to  be  so  very  expansive,  and  it  was  only 
to  teach  bailiffs  and  land'  agents.  At  Honheun,  one 
of  the  most  advanced  agricultural  schools,  they  have  a 
school  for  labourers,  and  it  works  all  right.  There 
is  no  necessary  separation  between  the  two  ideas.  There 
is  no  reason  because  you  teach  a man  to  use  a pl°uS 
you  should  not  teach  him  the  difference  between  an 
albumenoid  and  a common  hydrate. 

4855.  (Mr.  Micks)— What  exactly  do  you  consider  is 
the  position  of  your  body,  apart  altogether  from  t 
£10,000.  The  second  section,  sub-section  1 (h)  “an  , 
over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners 
National  Education  to  the  Department.  Is  it  your  . _ 
tention  that  you  are  exactly  in  the 

towards  the  Department  as  you  were  towards  the  ^ 
missioners  of  National  Education? — Yes,  mag 
measure,  I think,  roughlv.  nt 

4856.  And  that  you  still,  under  the  25th  clause  u 
the  scheme,  claim  to  still  have  the  same  powers 
there,  the  power  of  control? — Yes;  but  of  course 
subject  to  these  provisions. 
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4857.  Subject  to  any  restrictions  such  as  the 
National  Board  might  have  imposed  ? — Yes  ; I main- 
tain we  are  in  the  same  position. 

4858.  Then  how  do  you.  explain  your  retiring  from 
the  discharge  of  your  duties  under  the  scheme? — We 
found  it  impossible  to  go  cn.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
do  that  very  thing. 

4859.  It  seems,  according  to  your  contention,  that 
you  still  have  the  powers. — But  they  have  got  the 
money,  which  is  the  real  answer. 

(Sir  Geo.  Colthurst). — What  we  felt  was  this.  Sup- 
posing we  kept  on,  there  was  dual  control.  Finding  it 
was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  school,  if  they  had 
the  power  and  insisted  on  administering  without  us,  it 
was  far  better  to  let  them  do  it.  We  don’t  wish  to 
injure  the  school  in  any  way.  It  was  far  simpler  for 
us  to  withdraw. 

(Witness). — It  is  “ subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  said  Commissioners,”  we  must  read  “the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department.” 


4860.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  the  Department  made  any  Jmt  '.’8,1900. 
rules  or  regulations? — They  would  not  allow  us  to 
interfere  in  any  detail. 

4861.  They  did  not  make  any  formal  rules  or  regula- 
tions?— No,  except  that  he  distinctly  said  he  would 
not  allow  us  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  details. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  broke  o2  before  any  rules  or  regu- 
lati*  ns  were  made. 

( Sir  Geo.  Colthurst). — There  is  one  remark  I would 
like  to  add.  I would  like  to  place  on  record  the 
opinion  of  everybody  connected  with  the  school  as  to 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  late  Dr.  Sulli- 
van, the  President  of  the  Queen’s.  College,  because,  as 
you  saw  in  my  evidence,  he  not  only  started  the  scheme 
to  resuscitate  the  school,  but  he  at  all  times  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  vast  experi- 
ence and  great  scientific  knowledge,  and  I think  every- 
body connected  with  the  school,  as  well  as  the  public, 
will  feel  we  owe  him  an  inestimable  debt  of  gratitude. 


Mr.  William  McDonald,  j.p.,  examined. 


4862.  (Chairman). — You  are  chairman  of  the  Cork 
County  Council? — I am,  sir,  for  a very  short  time. 

4863;  What  is  the  number  of  your  County  Council  ? — 
I think  52. 

4864.  Then  will  you  tell  us  about  the  working 
of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture? — I am  one  of  four 
appointed  .by  the  County  Council  on  the  Council  of 
Agriculture?  I attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  and  in  my  opinion  there  was  very  little 
done  at  those  meetings  beyond  hearing  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent’s address,  which  could  not  be  criticised  or  dis- 
cussed, and  the  election  of  provincial  committees.  That 
was  our  chief  work  all  the  time  I attended. 

4865.  That  is  one  of  the  powers  which  the  County 
Councils  have? — Yes,  to  elect  four.  The  Council  of 
Agriculture  have  power  to  appoint  committees  for  the 
different  provinces.  That  was  the  principal  work  I 
saw  done  at  the  Council  meetings  that  I attended  up 
to  the  last  one. 

4866.  We  have  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  before  us,  we  have  the  record  of  the 
subjects  discussed.  With  regard  to  your  local  com- 
mittee?— I come  at  that  later  on.  I want  to  deal  with 
my  position  as  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
first.  When  the  Council  meets  only  once  a year  I think 
there  ought  to  be  earlier  notice  served  on  the  members 
of  the  Council,  and  such  notice  ought  to  be  served  on 
the  County  Councils,  whotm  we  represent  on  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  so  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  any  matter  of  importance  to  the  district 
they  represent,  and  instruct  us  to  bring  such  matters 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture, 
because,  as  a mater  of  fact,  the  last  time  I goit  such 
short  notice  on  account  of  our  Council  here,  not  having 
their  meeting  at  the  time,  and  on  account  of  the  retire- 
ment of  two  of  our  members,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Lene- 
han,  we  had  to  appoint  successors..  Those  were  not 
appointed,  and  there  was  a short  notice  sent  out.  .The 
notice  was  delivered  to  me  on  the  28th  of  April,  a 
Saturday.  The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  if  I had 
a notice  of  motion  to  send  in  it  should  be  sent  in  by 
the  Monday,  which  would  be  impossible  because  there 
is  no  post  on  a Sunday  in  my  district.  There  ought  to 
be  longer  notice,  and  it  ought  to  come  to  the  County 
Council. 

4867.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  was  because  you  had  not 
been  appointed  in  time  by  your  own  Council? — Yes.  • 

4868.  If  there  had  been  anybody  to  send  the  notice 
to  yon  would  have  received  it  perhaps  a week  or  a 
fortnight  before? — A week  before.  That  was  only  on 
the  last  occasion.  In  any  case  the  notices  are  too 
short,  and  I think  they  ought  to  be  served  in  time.  . A 
member  of  the  County  Council  might  have  a question 
on  fishery  or  something  else  to  mention  at  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  and  he  might  instruct  me  or  somebody 
else  to  bring  that  before  the  Council. 

4869.  (Mr.  Ofjilvic).—. Is  there  a general  arrangement 
as  to  the  approximate  date  of  the  meeting? — No,  it 
varies. 

4870.  (Mr.  Brown). — Always  in  the  month  of  April, 
except  when  there  is  a second  meeting  ? — There  was  one 
last  year  in  November. 

4871.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  it  is  about  the  spring  is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  County  Council  taking  steps  even 
apart  from  the  definite  date  being  announced  ? — Oh,  no. 


It  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  County  Vv.  AV. 
Council,  but  members  of  the  Council  have  no  knowledge  II' Donald,  j.p. 
of  the  working  of  the  Department  or  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  latter  body  being  appointed  by  the 
Council,  in  my  opinion  full  information  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  should  be  conveyed  ta  the  Council  at 
their  next  meeting  in  the  shape  of  minutes  of  the  Board 
or  any  other  way.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  a member 
of  the  Council,  I know  nothing  whatever  about  what 
the  Board  has  been  doing.  For  instance,  the  three 
farms  that  have  been  established — West  Conk  and 
Athenry,  and  another  in  the  North  of  Ireland— we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  working  at  all,  and  when  I 
inquired  with  regard  to  the  local  one  I was  told  there 
were  advertisements  on  the  paper  for  students.  I did 
not  think  that  was  a proper  way  to  convey  to  a member 
of  the  Council  the  work  that  portion  of  his  body  had 
been  doing  and  disposing  of  public  funds. 

4872.  (Chairman). — There  might  be  some  questions 
affecting  financial  matters  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  public? — I am  not  advocating  the  admission 
of  the  Press  to  these  meetings,  but  I think  the  Council 
ought  to  know  as  much  as  the  Board.  It  is  the 
Council  appoints  them,  or  the  majority  of  them. 

4873.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  a resolution  lias  been 
passed  to  that  effect  by  the  Council  ? — I am  not  aware. 

It  is  quite  possible  without  its  being  known  to  me. 

4874.  (Chairman). — Does  that  apply  both  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  V 
— I think  so. 

4875.  Would  you  apply  it  to  both  ? — Yes. 

4876.  You  would  want  to  have  some  information  of 
what  is  done?— And  as  an  instance  in  favour  of  this- 
opinion  I mention  the  fact  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  That  came  before  us 
for  the  first  time  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  and. 
a good  many  of  us  were  so  astonished  at  it  that  it  was 
eventually  decided  to  defer  it  for  consideration  until  the 
next  meeting  in  November.  Further  than  that,  not. 
alone  had  the  Council  no  information  on  the  subject,, 
hut  four  members  of  the  Board  declared  that  they  did! 
not  know  that  these  grants  were  being  made  to  the 
Organisation  Society.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly  was 
one,  Mr  O’Neill,  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  County  Coun- 
cil, Mr  Lough,  and  another  gentleman  whose  name  I 
don’t  know.  So,  of  course,  when  four  members  of  the  • 

Board  did  not  know  of  this  disposal  of  public  money, 

I am  not  surprised  at  all  that  a member  of  the  Council’ 
who  did  not  know  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board, 
should  have  no  idea  of  it.  I think  it  an  extraordinary- 
thing  to  hand  such  a large  sum  to  a society  which,  as. 
far  as  the  County  Cork  is  concerned,  was  receiving  no. 
benefit  from  it.  These  grants  were  made  by  the  De- 
partment. The  Vice-President,  who  advocated  the  ad- 
vantages of  agricultural  co-oporation  through  this  orga- 
nisation, said  similar  societies  were  now  working  in- 
England  and  Scotland,  but  in  reply  to  a question  put  by 
myself  whether  these  organisations  were  in  receipt  of 
State  aid  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  England,  he 
informed  me  they  were  only  assisted  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  I thought 
that  was  a striking  contrast  that  in  England,  where 
this  co-operation  was  existing,  they  would  get  sym- 
pathy only.  In  England,  where  they  have  more  money 
at  their  disposal  than  we  have,  that  in  Ireland  we  were 
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June  28,  1906.  giving  £18,000  to  bolster  up  a society  that  I knew  was 
Mr.  W an  absolute  failure  as  far  as  this  county  was  concerned. 

M ‘Donald,  to  start  some  creameries  here,  and  they  have 

j.p,  started  one  or  two.  Whether  they  are  a success  or 

not  I don’t  know.  If  they  axe  n success  how  much  of 
the  public  funds  are  going  to  support  them.  That  is 
a matter  we  don’t  know,  and  I don’t  think  a society 
such  as  that,  that  is  not  responsible  to  anyone,  should 
be  handed  over  public  funds  to  use  as  they  like.  The 
only  excuse  that  the  secretary  or  organiser,  or  whatever 
he  was  in  connection  with  this  society,  gave  before  the 
Council  within  my  "bearing  was  that  the  reason  they 
were  in  difficulties  was  because  their  previous  secretary 
embezzled  £800  or  £900  of  their  funds.  If  they  were 
not  capable  of  controlling  their  secretary  it  was  a poor 
encouragement  to  give  them  over  £17,000  or  £18,000 
in  instalments  of  £3,000  or  £4,000  a year  to  work  up 
the  organisation  with. 

4877.  (Mr.  Mich). — Who  made  that  statement? — Mr. 
Anderson. 

4878.  He  is  the  only  secretary  they  ever  had? — Well, 
some  person  they  had  in  that  capacity,  he  did  away 
with  £800. 

4879.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society? — One 
gentleman  stated  he  knew  a Co-operative  Society 
which  had  been  a failure,  and  another  gentleman  said 
it  was  due  to  the. fact  that  the  secretary  had  embezzled 
the  funds.  It  is  possible  I am  mistaken. 

4880.  (Chairman). — Well,  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  more  information  given  of  what  passes  at  the  Board  ? 
—Yes,  and  if  the  Department  wish  to  promote  co-opera- 
tion they  have  their  own  officials  and  the  County  Com- 
mittees which  are  in  touch  with  the  country,  and  more 
likely  to  have  influence  with  the  people  in  the  country 
than  any  other  society.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  people 
of  the  country  are  very  slow  and  suspicious  to  avail  of 
any  organisation  society  that  goes  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  creameries,  because  in  the  fixing  of  their  rents 
they  imagine  it  might  be  used  against  them  in  the  Land 
Courts,  as  proximity  value  has  been  a great  element  in 
fixing  rents,  and  proximity  to  a creamery  is  often 
brought  forward  when  placing  the  value  of  the  land  on 
the  occupier.  For  these  reasons  I think  co-operation, 
at  present,  as  far  as  the  Irish  fanner  is  concerned,  is 
altogether  too  previous.  Later  on  the  chances  are  that 
the  people,  when  they  settle  down  and  avail  of 
the  present  changes  in  the  tenure  of  the  land,  will 

. be  more  inclined  to  avail  of  external  assistance,  and 
probably  learn  to  assist  themselves  in  some  respects, 
too. 

4881.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  being  partly  elected 
and  partly  nominated  ? — I have  no  objection  to  that.  I 
don’t  see  the  harm  there  is  in  having  some  co-opted 
members  as  well  as  elected.  It  is  a good  thing  to  have 
a sprinkling  of  both.  I am  also  a member  of  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  here.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1902  the  first  scheme  of  technical  instruction  was  started 
in  County  Cork.  The  Committee  in'  charge  of  the 
scheme  were  then  entitled  to  a sum  of  £4,500,  funds 
which  had  accumulated  from  the  rates  and  the  Depart- 
ment’s contributions  for  endowment  since  the  year  1900. 
When  the  Committee  applied  to  the  Department  to  lodge 

- this  sum  to  their  credit  the  latter  informed  them  that 
such  could  not  be  done,  and  that  until  they  would 
actually  be  in  want  of  funds  (which  meant  that  until 
the  rate  should  be  spent)  they  could  not  contribute  any- 
thing at  all, 

4882.  (3fr.  Brawn).— Was  not  that  a universal  sys- 
tem?— Well,  I don’t  know  whether  it  applies  to  any 
•offcher  county,  but  if  it  does  I don’t  think  it  is  fair  to 
the  county.  Though  this  sum  was  nominally  to  the 
credit  of  the  County  Committee,  it  was  actually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department,  and  they  were  having  the 
advantage  of  the  interest"  accruing  therefrom.  This 
the  County  Committee  objected  to,  and  asked  the  De- 
partment to  allow  them  the  interest  accruing,  but  their 
request  was  refused  The  County  Committee  considered 
it  their  right  to  get  the  interest  on  this  large  sum  of 
money,  which  should  have  been  lodged  to  their  credit 
at  the  beginning  of  their  work.  The  system  now  in 
vogue  by  which  payments  of  the  Department’s  annual 
contribution,  towards  the  working  of  the  schemes  are 
made  is  that  when  the  Committee  are  in  want  of  funds 
they  can  apply  to  the  Department,  who  will  allow  a 
certain  sum  on  account  of  their  contribution  The 
County  Council  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  advance 
■one  moiety  of  the  rate,  but  the  Department  will  rive 
nothing  until  the  scheme  is  actually  in  operation  and 


until  the  money  is  wanted.  This  is  hardW  l 
County  Council,  who  pay  their  rate  with/utTn  ^ 
dition  whatever,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  S°n' 
upon  the  Department  to  advance  one-half  hT-  ^ 
tribution  at  the  opening  of  the  school  vear  in  *{,„  con" 
of  August.  Then  let  them  contribute  the  ft00’?0' 
portion  in  two  quarterly  instalments— one  inti 
and  the  other  in  July  following.  This 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  withholding6016111 
of  £625  annually  until  the  close  of  each  scfej? 
provide  against  any  irregularity  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Committee  It  may  be  argued  by  the  Department./ 
they  would  then  liaye  no  jurisdiction  overfttft 
of  the  scheme,  but  have  not  they  the  Reports  ft 
Local  Government  Auditor,  who  is  bound  to  deal 
irregularities  ? This  matter  has  frequently  been 
the  Departmmt  by  the  Committee  wiffiout  ^ 

4883.  (Mr.  Ogiloic).— Da  I understand  you  to 
that  the  Department  ought  to  pay  half  of  theft/ 
tribution  at  the  beginning  of  the  session?— Tea  1 
the  equivalent  of  the  County  Council's  contributing’ 
They  pay  one  moiety,  and  the  Department  ought  to 
pay  a similar  sum,  and  then  the  local  committee wouM 
have  a sum  at  their  disposal  for  working  expenses  with 

°U^V15gA°,ntinUalIj'  10  aPP,J‘  to  the  Department  " 

4884.  But  the  expenses  are  very  little  until  about  mid- 
session  I — There  are  some  expenses. 

4885.  But  the  big  share  of  the  expenses  does  not  come 
on  until  you  are  paying  salaries  which  would  not  fa 
at  the,  beginning  of  the  session,  but  about  the  middle! 
—That  is  so.  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  for 
the  holding  of  classes  is  a very  serious  drawback  in  the 
work  of  committees  generally  throughout  the  countv 
With  great  difficulty  schools  have  been  found  in  many 
districts  to  serve  for  technical  classes,  but  in  most  cases 
these  schools  are  unsuitable.  They  are  not  central; 
they  have  to  be  specially  adapted  for  use,  and  excessive 
rents  have  to  be  paid  for  them.  In  fact,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  classes  in  some  districts  for  more  than  one 
year  depends  upon  the  whim  <»f  the  landlord,  who,  if 
he  pleases,  can  refuse  to  re-let  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  Committee  having  no  power  to  lease  a build- 
ing. A fund  should  be  provided  from  some  source  for 
building  technical  schools. 

4886.  (Chairman). — Is  that  want  felt  very  much  here! 
—Oh,  yes.  We  have  no  accommodation  at  all  for  tech- 
nical schools,  except  in  the  city,  but  I am  not  dealing 
with  the  city,  I am  dealing  with  the  country  districts. 
We  have  to  put  up  with  rooms  in  which  we  have  no 
fixed  tenure.  We  might  be  told  to  leave  them  after 
expending,  some  of  our  own  money  cm  them.  In  allo- 
cating their  contributions  towards  technical  instruction 
in  County  Cork  the  Department  set  out  the  payments 
as  follows: — For  year  from  1st  April,  1900,  to  31st 
March,  1901,  £2,000  ; for  year  from  1st  April,  1901, 
to  31st  March,  1902,  £2,500  ; for  year  from  1st  August, 
1902,  to  31st  July,  1903,  £2,500.  In  these  allocations 
it  can  be  seen  that  from  31st  March,  1902,  to  the  1st 
August,  1902,  no  contribution  was  allowed,  and  at  the 
rate  of  £2.500  the  Committee  were  thus  deprived  of  a 
sum  of  £833  6s.  8 d.  on  account  of  the  Department  think- 
ing fit  to  alter  the  period  of  their  allocations  from  the 
financial  vear  to  the  school  year.  This  fact  has  re- 
peatedly been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department. 

4887.  (Mr.  Onilrie) — Had  the  change  from  £2,000  to 
£2,500  anything  to.  do  with  it — Not  a bit,  only  the 
change  in  the  dates.  The  payments  used  to  be  made 
m March  and  April  before,  and  then  they  changed  to 
August. 

4888.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  was  from  August,  1903, 
July,  1904? — I cannot  give  the  exact  sum,  except 

£833  6s.  8d.  on  account  of  the  change  of  date. 

4889.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  consider  you  have  lost 
three  months?— Yes. 

4890..  (Mr..  Oailvie). — I don’t  think  it  follows.  The 
expenditure  is  by  the  session,  and  the  grants  that  you 
received,  although  received  within  the  1st  of  April  and 
the  31st  of  March,  had  to  be  spent  upon  a whole 
year’s  work? — Yes,  but  we  had  the  money  in  1900  in 
April,  and  we  hadn’t  it  until  August  afterwards. 

4891.  Then  it  would  be  the  interest  on  some  money 
you  would  lose,  not  the  money  itself? — We  lost  £833. 

4892.  That  I cannot  quite  see.  because  the  money 
was  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  year’s  work,  and  it  was 
simply  a change  in  the  date  of  the  payment,  not  of  the 
amount? — Well,  we  lost  that  three  months. 

4893.  You  got  £2,000  in  effect  as  a contribution 
towards  the  work  done  in  the  year  that  centred  about 
1st  of  January,  1901?— Yes. 
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4894.  For  the  year  that  centred  about  the  next  new  for  the  position  in  which  the  Committee  now  find  them-  June  28.  1906- 

year  £2.500,  for  the  year  that  centred  about  the  selves,  and  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  lend  assistance.  ,,  ~ 

next  £2,500.  The  dates  of  payment  were  altered,  These  facts  have  already  been  pointed  out  to  the  De-  \ , 

but  you  were  getting  that  money  in  respect  of  the  year’s  pertinent,  and  they  have  referred  in  the  case  of  the  City  ’ 

work  ? — Our  scheme  had  expanded  immensely  in  the  Committee,  to  whom  they  have  allowed  a contribution 
meantime.  of  ■£700  or  £800  a year  out  of  the  Development  Fund  in 

4895.  (Mr.  Brown). — I thought  you  said  the  first  place  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  and 

scheme  was  in  1902.  How  was  the  £2,000  expended  they  have  been  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  place  a sum 
in  1901?— I have  not  the  figures  here  before  me  now.  from,  the  same  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Com- 
This  was  a matter  of  constant  communication  with  the  mittee,  but  the  only  reply  was  that  they  were  allowing 
Department,  and  we  got  no  satisfaction.  more  than  the  Committee  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of 

4896.  You  have  not  the  answers  they  gave?— I forget  the  allocation  for  the  whole  country,  entitled  to,  and 
the  answers,  but  I could  send  for  the  secretary.  It  is  that  they  hoped  increased  funds  would  be  available  from 
within  the  recollection  of  some  members  of  the  County  the  new  regulations  to  be  issued  in  regard  to  attendance 
Committee  that  between  the  years  1900  and  1902  a con-  grants.  The  system  of  organising  classes  on  the  part 
troversy  took  place  between  the  Department  and  the  of  the  Committees  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  successful, 

"County  Committee  with  reference  to  the  form  which  the  inasmuch  as  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  teachers, 

County  scheme  should  take.  The  Committee  drafted  a whose  duties  in  this  respect  are  hampered  by  the  fact 
scheme  in  the  year  1900  which  the  Department  refused  that  they  cannot  have  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  such 
to  sanction.  The  matter  was  settled  by  the  County  work.  Take,  for  example,  a cookery  class  of  six  weeks’ 

Committee  agreeing  to  give  the  scheme  drafted  by  the  duration.  The  instructress  would  only  have  Saturday 
Department  a trial,  with  certain  qualifications,  which  available  to  visit  a district.  She  would  leave  the  centre 
were  brought  about  by  Mr.  Rich,  the  Inspector  at  the  at  which  she  would  be  engaged  on  a Saturday  morning, 
time,  only  for  whose  assistance  I have  no  doubt  the  and  reach  the  district,  where  it  would  be  proposed  to 
Technical  scheme  for  the  County  Cork  would  never  have  make  arrangements  for  the  following  course  about  mid- 
been  started.  He  was  the  greatest  acquisition  and  day  or  later. 

assistance  to  the  County  Committee  in  giving  _ them  4899.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  that  be  done  by  the 
advice,  and  the  knowledge  he  had,  and  also  bringing  local  committee? — In  some  districts  there  are  no  local 
the  Department  to  make  the  concessions  the  County  committees.  The  cookery  instructress  goes  into  a parish 
Committee  demanded.  He  has  left  us  since.  He  has  a dozen  miles  from  her  home.  She  must  look  for  lodg- 
gone  to  a better  employment  under  the  London  County  ings,  and  must  see  the  parish  priest  to  get  permission 
Council,  which  is  better  for  him  probably  than  being  to  use  the  school. 

under  the  Department  here  in  Ireland.  The  Depart-  4900.  Is  it  not  usual  several  weeks  before  the  in- 
ment’s  scheme  has  since  been  continued,  and  the  lines  structress  visits  a district  to  form  a local  committee  to 

upon  which  the  scheme  was  formulated  have  never  been  do  that  work  for  her? — No,  that  is  not  the  practice, 
altered.  The  work  in  the  County,  however,  assumed  4901  (Chairman). — She  has  to  make  her  own  arrange- 
proportions  which  even  to  the  minds  of  the  Depart-  ments  ? Make  her  own  arrangements, 
ment  must  be  considered  very  extensive,  with  the  result  4902.  Why  could  you  not  get  the  local  people? — They 
that  now,  without  deviating  in  the  slightest  from  the  are  too  remote.  They  would  not  come  together  to  work 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Department  in  1902  and  1903,  it  in  some  places. 

the  Committee  have  had  to  reduce  the  extent  of  their  4903.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -The  people  in  the  place? — They 
work  because  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  cannot  would  not. 

meet  the  still  increasing  demands.  There  was  a resolu-  4904.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  the  clergy  of  the  district  were 
tion  moved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Countv  Committee  bv  invited? — That  is  exactly  what  we  do.  We  leave  it  to 

Mr.  Sheehan,  which  was  carried : — “ That  inasmuch  the  clergy,  and  only  for  them  it  would  be  an  absolute 

as  the  Committee  are  unable  to  approve  of  a failure. 

scheme  within  the  income  at  their  disposal,  although  4905.  If  you  asked  them  some  weeks  before  the  in- 

they  have  (a)  reduced  the  Ten  Domestic  Economy  structress  came  to  form  a local  committee,  and  told  them  ' 

Scholarships  by  over  thirty  per  cent,  (b)  discontinued  what  was  required,  would  they  not  do  it? — In  some 

one  Art  Scholarship  and  (c)  two  Science  Scholar-  places  they  would.  One  parish  priest  said  we  did  not 

ships  out  of  three  hitherto!  in  existence  (one  want  instructresses,  we  had  instruction  enough.  I knew 

of  which  has  been  retained),  (d)  reduced  the  salaries  of  another  parish  where  the  parish  priest  was  favourable, 

the  various  local  secretaries  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  but  they  were  not  able  to  get  a local  committee,  but 

effected  other  retrenchments,  and  as  the  scheme  for  the  instructress  interviewed  the  parish  priest,  and  got 

this  County  was  originally  framed  in  1902  by  the  De-  the  loan  of  the  school,  where  she  had  cookery  and  laun- 

partment,  and  has  been  worked  up  to  the  present  time  dry  lectures,  and  did  very  good  work,  and  had  a very 

on  the  lines  laid  down  by  them,  that  as  the  Depart-  large  attendance  of  girls. 

ment  now  refuse  to  make  an  increased  grant,  which  is  4906.  (Chairman). — Are  the  parish  priests  generally 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  scheme  for  ready  to  give  assistance  ?— They  are.  I never  knew  but 
the  school  year  1906-7,  this  Committee  regret  that  after  the  one  exception. 

the  most  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  all  the  4907.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Any  difficulty  like  that  is  ob- 
circumstances  they  feel  constrained  to  decline  to  under-  viouslv  incidental  to  the  starting  of  a new  system.  Next 
take  a scheme  entailing  financial  obligations  which  they  time  there  probably  wow  Id  not  be  any  of  these  difficul- 
will  be  unable  to  discharge.  The  Committee  would  very  ties? — I think  there  will  always  be  difficulties  in  country 
much  regret  being  coerced  to  discontinue,  even  tem-  places.  You  must  always  go  and  apply  to  the  manager 
porarily,  the  Technical  Instruction  schemes  in  the  if  you  want  a school.  There  is  no  other  house  avail- 
County  on  which  the  Department’s  Inspectors  have  able  except  the  courthouse,  and  if  the  magistrates  come 
several  times  favourably  reported,  but  the  responsi-  to  sit  there  the  cookery  instructress  cannot  have  her 
bility  for  such  must  be  placed  solely  and  entirely  on  class. 

the  Department  for  refusing  to  finance  a scheme  of  4908.  Would  not  a letter  meet  it? — A letter  from 
their  own  creation.  About  £182  was  all  they  were  the  Secretary  here  would  get  an  answer  from  the  parish 
short,  and  the  Department  refused  to  grant  that.  I priest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  getting  a 
mentioned  the  generosity  of  the  Department  towards  place  for  carrying  on  the  lectures  will  always  exist, 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  im-  4909.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  you  usually  get  them  in 
mediately  on  the  next  representation,  I believe,  they  the  National  School? — Usually  in  the  National  Schools, 

consented  to  give  the  £182.  but  the  National  School  may  not  always  be  available. 

4897.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — So  that  is  all  right  now? — I Some  priests  would  not  give  their  National  Schools, 

think  that  was  granted.  4910  Are  there  many  you  do  not  get?— I know  of  one 

4898.  The  scheme  itself  has  been  a success? — A great  school  that  would  not  be  given.  It  is  in  the  courthouse 

success  in  this  county  as  far  as  technical  education  is  she  had  to  lecture.  It  was  a new  school,  and  very  well 
concerned.  It  is  working  very  well.  We  have  a tech-  equipped,  and  the  manager  did  not  dare  to  give  it. 

meal  institute  in  Queenstown,  and  I think  the  head-  4911.  There  was  only  one  instance  of  that? — As  far  as 

master  is  here,  and  I think,  as  far  as  ho  is  concerned,  I know  there  was  only  one  instance  I only  represent 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  make  it  a success.  It  is  largely  one  portion  of  the  county. 

attended  and  thoroughly  well  equippel.  very  nearly  4912.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  just  the  sort  of  difficulty 
one  of  the  best  in  the  British  Empire.  With  regard  to  that  local  organisation  is  supposed  to  meet,  if  difficulties 

the  rural  parts  of  the  country,  of  course  they  have  not  of  that  sort  cannot  be  got  over  by  local  efforts  of  com- 

the  same  facilities  and  opportunities,  but  they  are  work-  mittees,  statutory  committees,  or  voluntary  committees, 

mv  very  well — all  the  technical  Committees  are.  or  by  other  influences,  the  difficulty  would  hardly  begot 

The  Department  must  therefore  be  held  responsible  over  at  all.  It  is  not  a sort  of  a difficulty  for  which 
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ne >_  ^*-6.  yOU  igot  to  tlie  Department  for  assistance? — If  there 

Mr.  w.  was  a spare  house  there  that  we  might  take  up. 
MTonald,  4913.  If  there  were  not  a spare  house  then  you 

JJ.  should  depend  on  the  school  or  some  public  place  liko 

it.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  local  arrangement  that 
should  lie  in  the  hand  of  the  local  organisation  as  dis- 
tinct from  a central  oragnisation  in  Dublin? — If  it  was 
managed  through  the  County  Committee  here,  but 
beyond  that  there  are  no  local  committees,  and  we  failed 
to  establish  them  under  the  County  Committee  for  agri- 
culture. 

4914.  (Mr.  Brown). — Supposing  you  did  not  visit 
any  district  in  which  there  was  not  a committee  formed, 
I think  you  would  find  they  would  form  local  commit- 
tees. Is  there  so  little  interest  taken  in  the  work  of 
technical  instruction  in  these  localities  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  local  committees? — Quite  so.  The 
people  that  would  be  capable  of  forming  a local  com- 
mittee would  not  take  the  trouble  of  getting  together, 
and  only  for  the  priests  generally  it  would  be  a matter 
of  failure  as  far  as  these  are  concerned. 

4915.  (Chairman).— If  you  get  a place,  will  you 
secure  a fair  attendance? — The  attendances  are  very 
good  at  all  the  classes.  At  least  one  that  I visited  and 
signed  the  books  for  there  was  a very  large  attendance 
of  girls,  and  they  took  a great  interest  in  their  work, 
both  in  laundry  and  cooking.  Miss  Julian  was  the 
instructress,  and  a capital  instructress  she  was.  She 
has  been  in  Kinsale  recently. 

4916.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  make  any  suggestion  for 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulty? — No.  I don’t  see  what  I 
could  suggest. 

4917.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  more  interest  there 
is  taken  in  the  thing  the  more  likelihood  there  is  that 
the  difficulty  would  he  got  over  when  people  see  how 
important  it  is?  Yes.  The  question  of  co-ordination 
of  subjects  between  the  National  Board  and  the  De- 
partment ought  to  be  settled.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  a quarrel  of  some  kind  or  other  between 
them,  vvith  the  result  that  neither  is  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  in  any  branch  of  instruction, 
thereby  creating  a great  waste  of  public  money.  Take 
fpr  instance  manual  instruction,  as  taught  to  National 
School  hoys  by  the  instructors  of  the  County  Commit- 
tee. To  any  sensible  person  it  is  easily  apparent  that 
to  teach  literary  subjects  for  five  or  six  hours  a day  to 
young  pupils  is  distressing  upon  their  mental  as  well 
as  their  physical  capacities.  Some  manual  work  should 
he  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  such  a school  and 
instruction  given  during  the  daily  work  in,  say,  manual 
instruction  or  experimental  science.  The  former  sub- 
ject has  am  interest  for  any  pupil.  It  enables  him  to 
use  his  hands  and  his  eyes,  and  to  produce  something 
which  would  train  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brain,  and 
be  a much  needed  relaxation  from  the  usual  literary 
work.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  boys  to 
interest  themselves  in  school  work.  The  same  system 
as  regards  domestic  economy  subjects  could  be  applied 
to  Female  National  Schools.  Now,  what  is  the  result 
of  the  difference  between  the  National  Board  and  the 
Department  ? 

4918.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — What  difference? — They  don’t 
allow  the  pupils  to  learn  anything  except  the  National 
Board  curriculum  during  school  hours,  and  we  would  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way.  The 
County  Committee  are  not  permitted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  give  instruction  tot  National  School 
pupils  during  National  School  hours.  Boys  in  a 
country  National  School  are  usually  left  out  of  school 
at  3.30  or  4 p.m.  The  County  Committee  then  hold 
Manual  Classes  for  their  benefit  from  4.30  to  6.30  p.m. 
A great  many  boys  would  probably  be  living  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  the  school,  and  if  they  attend 
the  Manual  Class  they  would  have  to  go  without  food 
until  7.30  or  8 p.m.  in  the  evening.  It  is  very  hard  to 
ask  any  boy  to  devote  two  hours  after  school  hours  to 
manual  work,  and  very  few  will  continue  to  attend  the 
latter  after  the  first  two  or  three  lessons.  The  two 
Departments  should  be  compelled  to  work  together  in 

ach  respects  as  this,  and  a great  deal  of  money  could 
to  saved  to  the  country  if  they  did.  An  arrangement 
.night  easily  he  come  to  re  the  distribution  of  funds. 

4919.  Your  purpose  would  be  met  if  the  National 
Board  allowed  the  time  spent  at  manual  training  nncler 
proper,  conditions  to  count  as  part  of  the  attendance  at 
National  Schools? — Yes,  they  will  not  credit  • the 
National  School  boy  with  a full  attendance  if  his  time 
is  taken  up  with  anything  except  National  School  work. 


4920.  (Mr.  frown).— 1 suppose  any  difficult,  v 

exists  at  present  is  created  by  the  Act  , ck 
not  aware  of  that.  u am 

4921.  Which  states  that  the  expression  terimi  , ■ 
structien  shall  not  include  instruction  givenrirl  n^  m‘ 
taiy  schools?— I heard  that  mentioned  I W[Qen' 

4922.  In  other  words  they  have  no  power  af  tv  * 
stands  at  present  to  give  technical  instruction  , 
mentary  schools?— Yes,  I heard  that  mentioned vV  ^ 

4923.  Would  you  also  lie  in  favour  of  rural  districts^ 
having  school  gardens  m connection  with  the  , 
u-otldf  S1V1Dg  instruction  in  ll0riiculture  ?— Certainly  I 

4924  In  a similar  way  to  manual  instruction ?-T 
think  there  ought  to  bo  such  experimental  nCtf 
tached  to  every  National  School.  p s at" 

4925.  And  instruction  should  be  given  there  to  tv 

pupils  ? — Yes.  tn® 

4926.  Practically  as  well  as  theoretically  ?_T  thint 

4927.  (Chairman).  -What  sort  of  technical  instmti® 
has  been  most  successful.  Take  domestic  economy  Z 
instance,  do  you  think  that  has  been  worked  well?— Tfc 
is  working  very  well  as  far  as  it  has  come  under  mv 
observation,  and  it-  is  very  necessary  because  peopll 
5“*  *°  be  taught  very  badly  in  tho  country  districts. 
They  dont  know  how  to  cook  or  to  manage  their  domes- 
tic affairs  at  all. 

4928.  You  attach  a great  deal  of  importance  to  that? 
— A great  deal  of  importance,  and  it  has  been  most 
necessary  and  very  successful,  and  all  the  classes  have 
been  attended  very  well,  and  the  people  are  getting 
more  interested  in  it,  and  those  who  would  be  anxious 
for  the  instruction  of  tho  people,  that  is  the  priests 
are  very  anxious  to  have  it  continued  and  extended.  ’ 

4929.  Do  you  think  you  have  competent  and  efficient 
teachers  ?— Oh,  yes,  they  are  appointed  by  ourselves,  and 
have  to  have  certain  qualifications.  They  have  so  many 
years  at  Kildare  Street,  or  some  such  institution  as 
that,  and  they  have  to  hold  diplomas  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  tho  Department.  They  are  all  very  suc- 
cessful and  giving  great  satisfaction.  We  have  not  had 
to  dismiss  any  one.  of  them.  Wo  have  had  several  re- 
tirements from  young  ladies  getting  married,  and  then 
we  have  to  fill  their  places. 

4930.  That  part  of  the  work  is  doing  well?— Doing’ 
very  well. 


4931.  Then  will  you  go  to  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture?— It  was  on  my  motion  first  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil here  moved  in  co-operating  with  the  Department  for 
agricultural  instruction,  and  the  first  year  it  was  a 
failure.  It  was  rejected  by  the  County  Council.  It  wasj 
brought  in  again  next  year  and  passed  by  a majority. 
I am  more  or  less  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  that 
the  agriculutral  instruction  in  the  county  is  going  on, 
that  is  as  far  as  the  management  of  the  Department  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  raised.  First  they  would  not 
sanction  having  anything  at  all  but  a yearling  bull.' 
We  opposed  that,  and  thought  a bull  of  two  years  old 
that  was  doing  good  service  in  the  county  would  be 
more  likely  to  benefit  the  county  than  a yearling  hull. 
However,  the  Department  have  come  round  to  our 
opinion,  and  axe  satisfied  to  give  not  only  a premium  to' 
the  year  old  or  two  year  old,  but  satisfied  to  continue 
it  as  long  as  the  buli  is  serviceable.  Professor  Camp- 
bell was  asked  with  regard  to  the  stock  bull  they  had 
at  Glasnevin,  how  long  lie  would  continue  him,  and  he 
said  for  the  next  ten  years.  That  was  not  his  view 
when  he  came  here  first. 

4932.  (Mr.  Brown).  Was  not  their  explanation  that 
they  wished  to  get  new  blood  into  the  country? — I did 
not  hear  that  explanation.  There  were  plenty,  ° 
breeders  in  the  country  who  could  get  new  blood  into 
the  country  without  doing  away  with  good  two  7ear 
old  and  three  year  old  hulls. 

(Chairman). — However,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that 
was  the  view  they  took,  that  that  was  the  right  way  to 


4933.  (Mr.  Brou-n).— You  surely  don't  say  that  there 
were  enough  bulls  raised  in  Ireland  to  meet  all 
requirements  of  the  country  ? — I am  sorry  if  -*■  (r0"yb  , 
anything  like  that,  hut  I say  that  the  bulls  that  w 
serving  in  Ireland  were  two,  three,  and  five-yaar-  >. 
and  having  a good  record,  should  have  a premium, 

be  sent  through  the  counfry,  and  would  be  piore  - 
ful  than  the  yearling  bulls.  . u ■ 

4934.  If  yearling  bulls  were  only  subsidised  i ,_• 
mean  the  purchase  of  new  bulls  ? — They  refused- 
sidise  anything  else. 
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4935.  That  has  been  altered  now? — Yes. 

4936.  (Chairman). - — T hey  seemed  to  think  that  was 
the  right  way  to  .begin  and  to  extend  it  to  three  years 
.and  so  on? — They  also  sanctioned,  in  two  exceptional 
cases,  in  the  District  Councils  of  Mallow  and  Cork, 
to  let  the  District  Councils  buy  bulls  subject  to  their 
inspection,  and  place  them  in  the  districts.  They 
have  refused  to  continue  that,  and  I think  that  was  a 
mistake,  because  I think  it  a great  advantage  to 
have  the  District  Councils  empowered  to  purchase 
hulls  for  their  respective  districts  and  place  them 
•where  they  would  be  wanted. 

4937.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  they  refused? — 

I could  not  tell  you.  Another  rural  district  that  I am 
connected  with  was  moving  in  that  direction,  but  we 
found  they  refused  to  sanction  it  except  in  Mallow  and 
Cork. 

4938.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  District  Councils  are 
not  statutory  bodies? — They  got  special  permission  in 
Cork,  and  subsequently  in  Mallow. 

4939.  Was  that  perhaps  before  the  County  Council 
adopted  the  scheme  ? — Oh,  no,  recently. 

4940.  What  year  did  the  District  Councils  buy 
hulls  ? — Two  years  ago  ; the  Cork  District  Council 
went  to  Perth  and  bought  eight  bulls  and  placed  them 
over  the  district.  The  farmers  in  some  places  where 
a good  bull  would  be  most  wanted  won’t  invest  £30 
or  £40  in  a bull,  and  keep  him,  whereas  if  he  got 
.so  much  for  keeping  him  he  would  keep  him  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  district. 

4941.  How  did  this  come  to  be  done  through  the 
District  Council  and  not  through  the  County  Council  ? 
— A special  application  the  District  Council  moved 
■in  the  matter  and  got  permission.  Sometimes  giving 
premiums  to  bulls  before  they  are  purchased  enhances 
the  price  of  the  bulls  to  some  extent,  though  there  are 
exceptions  to  that,  because  at  the  most  recent  sale  I 
was  at  there  was  a bull  without  a premium,  and  the 
owner  got  more  for  him  than  for  a bull  with  a 
premium. 

4942.  You  mean  provisionally  selected,  eligible  for 
a premium? — -Yes,  and  I heard  Mr.  Beamish  in  his 
evidence  mention  about  the  test  for  tuberculosis.  I 
am  surprised  the  Department  have  not  followed  the 
example  of  the  Americans.  They  won’t  leave  a single 
bull  go  into  America  that  is  not  tested  for  tubercule, 
and  here  we  give  premiums  to  bulls  of  all  ages,  and 
have  no  test  whatever,  and  the  chances  are  that  a 
great  many,  though  apparenty  healthy  when  bought 
as  yearlings,  are  propagating  tuberculosis  all  over  the 
country. 

4943.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  considered  a disease  that 
can  be  transmitted? — Oh,  yes. 

4944.  You  are  sure  of  that? — I am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  personally  sure  of  it.  I got  one  bull  myself  that 
was  full  of  tubercule,  and  I was  not  able  to  get  a 
sound  calf  from  him.  I bought  another  bull  for  a 
public  institution  that  I am  connected  with,  and  it  is 
reported  that  he  is  dying  of  tubercule. 

4945.  (Mr.  Brown). — These  are  not  premium  bulls? 
— No,  but  they  were  bought  from  breeders  who  supply 
premium  bulla.  I also  advocate  that  on  those  farms 
the  Department  have  under  their  management — they 
are  practising  it  at  Glasnevin — they  should  raise 
bulls  from  selected  sound  cows,  and  bulls  they  have 
tested,  and  have  those  there  for  sale,  and  distribution 
among  the  County  Committees,  and  the  same  way 
with  regard  to  horses.  As  far  as  I know  all  they 
have  done  in  the  way  of  horses  is,  I believe,  they 
have  purchased  a few  stallions  and  sent  them  into  this 
•country,  but  I am  not  aware  that  they  are  a success 
at  the  stud,  and  at  any  shows  they  were  at  they  were 
not  thought  worthy  of  a prize,  whether  they  are  not 
giving  sufficiently  high  prices  for  these  horses,  or 
buying  a class  of  horses  not  suitable  for  the  district. 

■ I saw  one  of  them,  and  I considered  him  entirely  too 
light  to  send  into  a country  district  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  hunters  or  useful  strong  animals,  except 
weeds,  which  are  altogether  unsuitable  to  this  country 
and  unprofitable.  And  with  regard  to  the  nomina- 
tions given  to  mares  I think  the  judges  in  those  cases 
: ought  always  to  name  the  horse  that  such  a mare  is 

fit  to  go  to,  because  sometimes  at  these  meetings  one 
'mare  might  be  a strong  heavy  mare  of  good  points, 
and  suitable  to  go  to  a light  horse,  and  there  might 
be  a light  well-bred  mare,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Inspector  dr  Judge  a strong  horse  would  best  suit  her, 
and  instructions  ought  to  be  given  to  the  owner  to  go 
to  such  a horse,  and  not  leave.it  to  his  own  judgment 


to  select  whatever  horse  he  liked,  because  in  that  way  June  24, 190C. 
you  would  help  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses.  ^ 

4946.  Would  you  say  they  should  determine  whether  M ‘Do  laid, 
the  mare  was  to  go  to  an  agricultural  heavy  horse  or  r.r. 

to  a thoroughbred  ? — I certainly  would  ; it  is  a mistake 
to  put  a light  mare  to  a thoroughbred  horse. 

4947.  The  owners  might  object? — If  they  did,  let 
them  do  without  the  nomination.  It  is  not  tending 
towards  the  improvement  of  horses  to  have  a lot  of 
light  weedy  mares,  and  to  send  them  to  equally  light 
horses,  but  to,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  or 
Judge,  the  class  of  horse  these  mares  should  be  sent. 

4948.  Would  you  say  the  premiums  ought  to  be 
divided,  and  a certain  number  given  to  mares  fit  to 
mate  with  stallions  for  hpnters,  and  a certain  number 
to  those  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes? — I don't 
know. 

4949.  (Chairman). — That  is  just  the  sort  of  ques- 
tion that  might-  very  well  be  raised  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  1—Yes  ; those  were  some  of  the  instructions 
sent  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Committee  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

4950.  Does  not  all  that  show  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  some  such  organization  as  you  have 
now — a Department  and  a County  Committee,  and 
Local  Committees  and  Advisory  Committees,  where 
all  these  questions  can  be  raised  and  discussed  and 
settled  in  the  best  way? — Yes,  as  long  as  the  Depart- 
ment agree  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Local 
Committees. 

4951.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  ever  put  that  sugges- 
tion before  them? — I did  not  ever  put  it  before  them. 

This  was  a matter  suggested  by  myself  at  the  meeting. 

4952.  Then  you  have  sent  it  up  this  year? — It  has 
gone  in  the  minutes,  I suppose. 

4953.  Don’t  you  send  up  each  year  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  from  the  Department  suggestions  as  to 
the  working  of  the  next  year’s  scheme? — I think  so, 
but  I was  not  in  attendance  at  any  of  these  meetings. 

I attended  this  meeting  specially.  With  regard  to 
the  Organization  Society,  I should  like  to  read  a 
reply  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Gill  in  answer  to . an 
application  for  assistance  from  Bandon,  where  they 
started  a Hosiery  Industry,  and  the  Department 
refused  to  assist  them: — 

“Department  of  Agriculture 

“and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

“Upper  Merrion  Street, 

' “ Dublin,  30th  May,  1904. 

“ Sir, — Referring  to  your  previous  letters  relative 
to  the  proposed  establishment  of  an  industry  in  the 
town  of  Bandon,  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the 
remarks  contained  therein,  that  your  Committee 
are  under  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  function 
of  the  Department  in  relation  to  such  a project.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  fully  understood  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  a public  Department  to  take  the 
place  of  private  enterprise  in  the  promotion  or 
establishment  of  industries,  or  to  take  part  in 
financing  such  undertaking  when  promoted.  The 
Department’s  function  is  to  second  the  efforts  Ql 
private  enterprise  by  furnishing,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, the  means  of  training  skilled  hands  for  the 
practice  of  the  industries  which  may  be  started,  ana 
to  aid  the  initial  efforts  by  supplying,  for  private 
enterprise,  all  the  information  and  expert  advice  in 
their  power  which  can  assist  the  judgment  of  those 
prepared  to  enter  upon  such  undertakings.  Already 
in  connection  with  the  project  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  been  considering  in  Bandon,  the  De- 
partment have  assisted  them  with  information  anu 
advice  of  an  expert  character.  They  have  had  a 
visit  from  an  Inspector,  who  has  conferred  with 
them,  and  from  an  expert,  who  was  specially 
instructed  .to  place  his  knowledge  at  their  service, 
and  whose  report  has  been  specially  communicated 
to  them.  The  Department  are  prepared  to  continue 
to  furnish  further  assistance  of  this  character. 

’’With  regard  to  instruction  for  the  training  of 
skilled  hands  for  an  industry  which  may  be  under- 
taken, the  Department  will  be  prepared,  on  certain 
conditions,  to  approve  of  aid  being  given  for  such 
instruction.  When  an  enterprise  on  which  the  local 
promoters  have  made  up  their  minds,  is  definitely 
set  on  foot,  the  practice  of  the  Department  is  to 
provide  such  instruction  indirectly  through  the 

2 P 2 
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June  28;  l!,*06.  Urban  or  Oounty  Technical  Instruction  Committees. 
Mr  W Through  these  Committees,  and  in  connection  with 

M'ijon'aUt  local  schemes  of  Technical  Instruction,  they  have 

j.r  ^ approved  of  funds . being  specially  applied  to  the 

payment  of  instructors  or  instructresses  for  the 
training  of  the  hands  during  the  initial  stages  of  an 
industry  in  the  premises  in  which  the  industry  is 
being  carried  on.  The  Cork  County  Committee  for 
Technical  Instruction  are  in  possession  of  funds 
which  may  be  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Department  would  be  pre- 
pared to  approve  of  a grant  being  made  from  these 
funds  to  provide  the-  instructon  in  question  are, 
first — that  the  County  Committee  should  recommend 
the  grant,  and  be  prepared  to  make  it ; and 
seoondly — that  the  Department  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  general  lines  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  the  industry,  and  provide  the  instruction. 

“In  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  the  resolution 
quoted  by  you,  o'f  the  Bandon  Industrial  and 
Development  Association,  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Department  "will  assist  the  promoters  of  the 
project  to  find  a market  for  the  Bandon  Hosiery.’ 
The  finding^ of  a market  for  the  products  of  this 
industry,  being  an  essential  part  of  the  commercial 
enterprise,  is  not  director  within  the  province  of 
the  Department.  The  Department  may  and  do 
assist  in  finding  markets  for  an  Irish  industry  in 
general,  but  this  is  very  different  from  finding  a 
market  for  the  product  of  a particular  undertaking, 
especially  when  that  undertaking  is  in  a line  of 
business  in  which  are  engaged  other  Irish  concerns, 

, where  all  arrangements  for  sales  are  made  by  the 
proprietors  themselves.  The  Committee  should, 
therefore,  in  the  light  of  such  expert  advice  as  may 
be  available,  carefully  consider  a question  of  such 
importance  as  finding  a market  before  embarking 
on  the  project. 

1 “It  should  not  be  overlooked  also  that  in  a town 

• at  no  great  distance  from  Bandon — namely — Tralee 

• — -an  industry  of  the  character  whieh  your  Com- 

• mittee  propose  to  establish  has  for  a considerable 

• time  being  working  with  great  success,  and  finding 
an  extensive  market  without  any  extraneous  aid. 

“I  am,  sir, 

; ! “ Your  obedient  servant, 

, “(Signed),  T.  P.  Gill, 

“Secretary.” 

“R.  H.  Greenfield,  Esq., 

“South  Main  Street, 

“Bandon,  Oounty  Cork.” 

Bandon  was  not  taken  up  altogether  as  an  enter- 
prise except  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  people 
to  knit,  and  make  it  pay  also  if  possible.  They  ap- 
plied to  our  Technical  Committee  for  some  funds,  and 
of  course  we  could  not  give  them,  but  that  was  the 
reply  of  Mr.  Gill,  and  as  regards  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
I understand  that  tlus  Society  is  a private  enterprise 
dealing  in  butter,  and  is  in  commercial  competition 
with  other  private  concerns,  such  as  the  Cork  Butter 
Market. 

4954.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  Mr.  Gill  who  says 
this? — No,  I have  finished,  Mr.  Gill,  it  is  a remark 
of  my  own. 

4955.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  appear  to  be  under  the 

impression  that  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
is  a trading  society  of  some  sort  ? — I don’t  know  much 
about  it,  only  I know  that  they  tried  a long  time  ago 
in  connection  with  our  Agricultural  Society  to  get 
our  support,  and  we  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  I was  speaking  to  Sir  George  Colthurst 
about  a creamery  they  had  out  at  Moume  Abbey 

4356.  Do  you  know  they  are  a society  formed  with 
the  object  of  promoting  co-operation  amongst  farmers  ? 
— So  I understand. 

4957.  I don’t  know  whether  you  heard  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  the  explanation 
given  by  the  Vice-President  as  to  the  payments  that 
were  made  in  the  early  days  down  to  1904  to  the 
Organization  Society  ?— They  came  to  £3,000  a year 

4958.  Did  you  hear  his  explanation  that  these  sums 
were  m payment  to  instructors  who  were  actually  at 
work  for  the  Organization  Society,  Agricultural  In- 
structors, and  who  were  taken  over  by  the  Department 
or  art  least  whose  services  were  availed  of  by  the 
Department,  they  not  having  instructors  of  their 
own  ?— I did  not  hear  that,  and  I would  be  surprised 
because  I think  the  Department  could  get  plenty  of 


instm.-to  without  taking  over  the  inrtructm 
by  that  body  at  all.  In  fact  all  the  instructors  I 
in  contact  with  were  taken  from  Glasnevin  ame 

4959.  They  were  not  in  existence  at  the  com™,, 
ment  of  the  Department.  They  have  been  ednaSSt 
—What  qualifications  had  the  instructors  of  tht 
society  to  educate  the  people.  I doubt  it  verv  JjT 

4960.  I think  you  mid  that  a otaiment 
by  Dr.  K.fiy  and  Mr.  O'NuiU,  that  th», 
knowledge  oi  the  grants  made,  are  you  quite  «,,«  » 
that?— 1 am  quite  sure  Dr.  Kelly  stated  it,  and 
O'Noi.l  to  ™,  and  Mr.  Lough  st.tud  at  i 

he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

4961.  These  were  private  statements  to  T0Ur 

self? — Private  statements  to  myself.  I mnn+L.j 
that  I was  not  surprised  I Sid  not  w""? 
thing  about  it  when  there  were  so  many  mem).™ 
of  the  Agricultural  Board  that  did  not  know  anvtW 
about  it.  There  is  a very  successful  creamery  started 
at  Thurles  by  the  people  of  the  district— a co-operatbZ 
creamery— and  I also  heard  it  stated  that  this  Organ 
ization  Society  sent  down  to  start  a rival  one.  Now 
what  would  be  their  object  except  to  destroy  the- 
existing  one  ? 1 

4962.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  that  as  a fact?— 
I have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Duggan,  a member 
of  the  Council.  He  mentioned  it  to  me  in  Dublin 

4963.  (Mr.  Brou-n).- Are  you  sure  it  is  not  a pro- 
prietary creamery  that  is  there  ?— It  is  co-operative. 

4964.  One  is  the  property  of  the  farmers  of  the 
district,  and  the  other  is  that  of  a private  company? 
—It  is  the  property  of  the  farmers  of  the  district. 

4965.  And  the  Organization  Society,  you  say,  pro- 
posed to  start  a rival  creamery  ?— Mr.  Duggan,  who 
is  a member  of  the  creamery,  mentioned  that  fact 
and  said  they  had  no  right  to  do  it. 

4966.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  it  have  been  a proprie- 
tary creamery,  owned  by  some  Joint  Stock  body  in- 
stead of  being  co-operative  ? — It  is  co-operative, 
worked  by  the  people  of  the  district.  I remember 
being  there  and  meeting  Mr.  Duggan,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  he  explained  to  me  the  working  of  <t, 
and  the  great  success,  and  also  he  was  in  favour  of 
co-operation,  and  he  supported  the  contribution  of 
the  Department  at  the  last  meeting,  but  still  ho 
condemned  it  for  this  particular  move. 

4967.  (Chairman). — On  the  whole  what  do  you  say 
as  to  the  working  of  the  agricultural  schemes  for  the 
county,  are  they  working  well? — They  are  working, 
very  well,  but  they  are  costing  too  much.  I saw  the- 
estimate  for  this  year,  and  thought  it  an  extravagant 
one  with  regard  to  the  expenditure  on  the  different 
Departments. 

4968.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  what  direction? — All  the 
Departments,  salaries  and  office,  the  itinerant  in- 
structors both  in  poultry  and  butter-making,  tbsir 
travelling  expenses,  and  all  the  administration  of  it 
I think  is  extravagant. 

4969.  Are  not  the  expenses  gone  over  by  the  local 
committee? — They  are.  I don’t  attend  there  very 
regularly,  but  I got  that  estimate. 

4970.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  they  are  extra- 
vagant in  the  sense  that  their  expenses  are  too  high 
for  what  you  get  for  your  money? — I think  so;  we 
don’t  get  value  for  the  money  expended. 

4971.  (Mr.  'Ogilvie). — Not  the  salaries,  it  is  the 
expenses  ? — ^The  travelling  expenses  and  other  ex- 
penses connected  wifh  the  office,  the  estimate  was 
alarming. 

4972.  (Mr.  Brmcn). — Whatever  the  estimate  may 
be  the  County  Committee  won’t  allow  any  more  to  he 
expended  than  they  thought  was  proper?— Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  thought  the  salaries  were  ex- 
cessive and  tried  to  keep  them  within  limits,  but  did 
not  succeed. 

4973.  Of  course  the  Agricultural  Instructor  is  paid 
by  the  Department  direct? — Our  Secretary’s  salary 
commenced  at  £100  a year,  and  he  has  £200  at 
present. 

4974.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Who  raised  his  salary  ?— The 
County  Committee. 

4975.  Your  point  is  that  the  County  Committee 
does  not  have  sufficient  care  of  the  ratepayers 
money  ? — I did  not  go  to  the  meeting  to  support  nm 
increase  of  salary,  although  he  is  a particular  fn<m 
of  mine,  but  I heard  Sir  Horace  came  down  sPec':V 
to  support  it  and  intended  to  make  a speech,  but  tne 
then  chairman,  Mr.  Lenehan,  refused  to  heaT  Mm. 

4976.  Apart  from  any  Departmental  encouragemcn 
the  persons  most  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  extrava- 
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ganee  are  the  County  Council? — I agree  with  that; 
I am  a member  myself,  but  don’t  attend  very  well. 

4977.  When  is  the  next  election? — We  have  taken 
in  a lot  of  members  from  the  Agricultural  Society 
and  others,  co-opted  members. 

4978.  You  have  a County  Committee  of  eighty- 

three,  of  whom  fifty-one  are  county  councillors,  that 
leaves  tliirty-two  non-county  councillors  ?— It  is 

optional — the  county  councillors  don’t  attend  at  all 
except  very  few. 

4979.  Then  it  is  the  people  who  are  not  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers,  who  are  spending  the  money 
freely? — I think  so. 

4980.  Is  not  that  an  unwieldy  number? — We  had 
a smaller  County  Committee,  but  then  all  the  com- 
mittees were  changed  to  have  a committee  of  the 
whole  Council. 

4981.  (Chairman). — Is  yours  a committee  of  the 
whole  Council  ?— Yes,  and  thirty-eight  besides  added 
from  the  different  agricultural  societies. 

4982.  (Mr.  Oailvie). — Then  what  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s  business  ? — I quite  agree ; I 
have  not  attended  myself  except  on  one  occasion,  when  I 


took  these  minutes  which  I have  read  for  you  to-day,  June  28, 100G. 
and  I have  not  had  time  to  attend  at  the  Technical  — 
Committee.  Mr.  W. 

4983.  I suppose  the  County  Council  is  yet  but  a *I_D<mald' 
young  institution,  and  there  must  be  obvious  to  you 

as  chairman  some  signs  of  improvement  in  the  'feel- 
ing of  responsibility  in  these  matters? — As  far  as 
the  County  Council  itself,  as  a Council  it  is  work- 
ing extremely  well,  but  when  it  comes  to  committees 
they  don’t  attend. 

4984.  The  County  Council  has  control  of  these  par- 
ticular arrangements  for  delegating  business — do  you 
think  that  they  will  realise  that  it  will  be  better  to  do 
something  else? — I think  it  is  quite  possible  with 
regard  to  that  committee  that  before  the  next  strik- 

rate  for  agricl»ltura]  instruction  the  prob- 
ability is  they  will  revise  that  committee. 

4985.  The  blame,  I suppose,  for  this  bad  result  lies 
with  the  County  Council  itself,  and  not  with  the  De- 
partment?— Oh,  no,  I am  not  blaming  the  Department 
for  that  at  all. 

4986.  You  don’t  want  the  Department  to  send  a 
mandamus  to  reduce  the  rate? — I don’t  think  so. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Beamish  examined. 


4987.  (Chairman) — You  are  High  Sheriff  of  the  city 
of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

4988.  We  had  the  whole  account  of  the  questions 
that  have  arisen  between  the  Department  and  the 
Governors  of  the  Munster  Institute  detailed  to  us 
this  morning,  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  over  that  ground  again ; but  I think  Mr. 
L.  A.  Beamish  said  you  would  speak  as  to  certain 
experiments  carried  out  at  the  Dairy  School?— Might  I 
perhaps  state  just  at  the  commencement  that  the  ex- 
periments were  really  carried  out  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  What  I 
am  giving  you  now  will  not  be  the  result  of  study  in 
books,  but  it  is  the  result  of  starting  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-six  at  work  myself  personally  on  this  subject 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  I have  reduced  it  to 
writing  to  read  it : 

The  Governors  of  the  Munster  Institute  were  fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
were  seriously  competing  with  our  Irish  farmers  in 
daily  produce,  and  they  were  not  only  sending  over 
butter  in  ever-increasing  quantities  and  lower  prices, 
but  that  by  the  scientific  means  at  their  disposal  the 
quality  of  this  butter  was,  if  anything,  raised  while  the 
prices  fell.  They  also  recognised  that  as  the  production 
of  good  and  cheap  butter  involved  the  economical  feed- 
ing of  herds  and  the  application  of  the  latest  scientific 
truths  to  both  byre  and  daily,  the  whole  existence  of 
Irish  success  was  dependent  upon  a thorough  investiga- 
tion of  these  subjects.  The  naturally  mild  climatic  con- 
ditions of  this  country  had  tempted  its  farmers  to  rely 
too  much  upon  the  extensive  farming  of  the  land,  and 
as  no  knowledge  existed  by  which  the  country  was  en- 
abled to  produce  a butter  uniform  in  flavour  and  tex- 
ture from  animals  judiciously  fed — but  rather  a butter 
sometimes,  and  from  certain  farms  of  the  highest 
quality,  though  from  others  of  the  worst  possible  de- 
scription— thereby  presenting  to  the  English  con- 
sumer an  article  which  could  never  be  depended  upon, 
while  the  yield  was  as  uncertain  as  the  quality  which 
was  made.  The  reason  of  the  variability  of  the  yield 
was  chiefly  dependent  upon  one  cause— the  ignorance  of 
judicious  winter  feeding  of  stock,  and  consequently  the 
™lversal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  produce 
the  largest  quantities  of  milk  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  early  autumn,  when  they  were  able  to  depend 
upon  their  grass  alone.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
butter  produced,  combined  with  the  in- 
ability to  produce  regular  qualities  throughout  the  year, 
suggested  the  idea  to  the  minds  of  the  Governors  to 
3IWL*®ate  difficulties  ,of  winter  feeding,  and 
whether  the  make  of  butter  could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
mare  uniform  quality.  These  two  questions,  if  solved, 
would  naturally  place  the  Irish  farmer  in  a position  to 
meet  his  foreign  competitors  on  equal  terms.  It  was 
soon  recognised  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  was 
th  v0  means  easy-  as  nothing  was  really  known  as  to 
he  best  means  of  employing  larger  sums  of  capital  and 
labour  on  smaller  acres  of  land,  which,  if  judiciously 


and  intelligently  applied,  would  be  of  far  greater  benefit  Mr.  R.  H. 
to  the  farming  community  at  large.  But  in  order  to  Beamish, 
prove  these  advantages  it  was  first  necessary  to  systema- 
tize the  feeding  off  the  herds  as  they  had  already  been 
systematized  by  our  successful  competitors  ; and  experi- 
ments as  carefully  carried  out  as  those  of  Germany  or 
Denmark  must  be  made,  which,  if  successful,  could  he 
used  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  I may  say, 
apart  from  theory,  at  Hohenheim  they  commenced  it 
under  Dr.  Emile  Wolfe.  Then  they  went  on  to  Den- 
mark, and  there  had  the  advantage  that  we  have  not 
in  Ireland,  in  so  far  that  the  smaller  landed  gentry 
were  compelled  to  produce  an  income  for  their  families 
and  themselves  by  watching  the  increasing  competition 
that  was  going  on  all  round  them — Denmark  being  a 
purely  agricultural  country,  as  ours  is.  The  gentlemen 
farmers  there  took  every  means  in  their  power  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  as  it  were ; and  I myself,  being  on  those  farms 
and  in,  Sweden,  have  worked  just  at  the  revival  of  the 
Swedish  industry.  The  Danes  took  from  the  Germans 
and  the  Swedes  took  from  the  Danes  ; but,  curiously 
enough,  the  Danes  are  the  premier.  They  are  more 
successful  in  their  agriculture,  though  the  Swedes  have- 
had  it  nearly  as  long,  hut  it  was  in  these  struggles,  from 
1881  to  1887,  that  I was  on  a very  large  farm.  I had.1. 

300  cows  under  me,  which  is  a very  big  thing  ; and  oiur 
turn-over  in  our  dairies  would  be  about  from  5,000,000 
to  6,000,000  of  gallons  in  the  year,  so  it  was  not  the 
question  of  a small  estate,  it  was  a very  large  business, 
and  we  took  these  German  experiments.  I am  not  at 
all  a scientific  person  myself,  but  I read  up  all  they 
showed  us,  and  practically  put  it  ta  work  in  our 
houses.  When  I first  came  our  farm  yielded  almost 
nothing,  but  before  I left,  in  a year-and-a-half,  we  were 
paying  12  per  cent,  on  our  capital.  You  must  not  take 
me  to  be  a big  man  or  a scientific  man— it  was  only  the  • 
examination  of  the  scientific  principles  applied  prac- 
tically. . What  the  Swedes  did  was  exactly  what  I was  - 
suggesting  here  that  we  should  do  at  our  dairy  school, 
and  what  we  endeavoured  to  do,  as  long  as  we- 
were  allowed  to  be  there— and  that  was  to  have  - 
some  system  by  which  we  could  show  the  farmers 
that  the  actual  production  of  the  milk  would 
be  cheapened,  whatever  they  afterwards  obtained  . 
for  it,  and  the  lighter  the  cost  of  production 
the  better  we  should  be  off.  Denmark,  above  all  other  ' 
European  countries,  had  combined  science  with  practice 
in  this  respect,  and  had  recognised  the  necessity  of  ' 
improving  their  terrible  ignorance  in  farm  economies. 

So  terrible  was  their  ignorance  that  I have  been  told  ' 
that  their  cows  in  winter  used  to  be  starved,  so  that . 
they  had  to  be  started  out  on  to  the  growing  grass. . 

From  that  they  have  come  to  be  magnificent  feeders  • 
of  cattle.  They  set  resolutely  to  work  to  master  the- 
various  difficulties  which  arose.  The  result  of  years  of 
labour  gradually  placed  this  country  in  the  proud 
position  of  becoming  the  leading  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a uniform  butter  of  an  excellent  quality, 
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,./une  28;  190G.  which  has  held  its  position  in  the  English  markets  in 
Mr  ]{  H the  severe  competition  of  later  years.  Consequently, 
Beamish:  the  Governors  instituted  a series  of  feeding  experi- 

ments, and  published  the  first  results  in  the  year  1889, 
a copy  of  which  they  now  desire  to  hand  in.  A herd 
of  bows  represents  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
capital  invested  by  the  farmer  upon  his  farm. 
Obviously,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  so  regulate  the 
herd  as  to  obtain  the  highest  economic  result  from 
such  capital.  If  milch  cows  are  insufficiently  fed,'  or 
insufficiently  protected  in  either  very  warm  or  very  cold 
and  wet  weather,  the  result  of  such  treatment  neces- 
sitates a serious  loss  in  the  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. That  is  where  our  temptation  in  Ireland  has 
been  greater  than  the  Danish  temptation.  Our  climate 
being  naturally  of  a far  milder  character  we  have 
naturally  trusted  more  to  nature  than  to  our  brains, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  insufficient  housing,  either 
in  summer  or  in.  winter,  combined  with  too  little  food, 
has  seriously  disimproved  the  yield  from  our  cows. 

In  order  to  guard  against  such  loss  it  must  be  allowed 
.that  the  methods  of  feeding  employed  must  be  so 
carried  out  that  the  animals  are  fed  in  classes — those 
yielding  large  quantities  of  milk  being  fed  upon  a 
standard  of  food  different  to  others  yielding  smaller 
quantities,  or  nearly  dry.  Then  some  animals  are  "by 
nature  more  valuable  than  others,  and  by  nature  yield 
larger  quantities  of  rich  milk — but  this  factor  is  not 
easily  recognised  unless  means  are  afforded  to  the 
farmer  of  proving  it. 

We  considered,  in  our  large  farm  of  thirty  cows,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  analyse  the  milk  of  each  of  our 
-cows  once  or  twice  a year  ; to  weigh  the  milk  every 
week,  and  carefully  consider,  although  a cow  may  yield 
300  gallons  of  milk  and  another  might  yield  500  gallons, 
seeing  what  the  net  result  of  the  value  of  the  product 
was,  the  butter  that  came  from  the  cow,  and  how  it 
came ; because,  if  you  get  a rich  cow,  with  a com- 
paratively lower  yield,  you  are  not  wearing  away  the 
machine,  and  when  you  have  an  enormous  yield  with  a 
lighter  flow  of  milk  it  was  not  so  economically  valuable, 
though  it  naturally  follows  that  it  pays  the  farmer 
better  to  retain  the  offspring  derived  from  their  best 
cows,  and  thereby  increase  the  interest  to  be  yielded 
on  the  same  amount  of  capital  originally  invested  in  a 
herd  of  milch  cattle. 

, Attention  must  also  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of 
giving  the  animals  the  food  intended  for  them,  and  this 
is  not  so  easy  as  would  -,\t  first  appear  in  dealing  with  a 
herd  of  cows. 

In  dealing  with  enormous  quantities,  tons  and  tons 
•of  food  in  the  year,  I found  very  quickly  that  if  you 
told  your  foreman  to  give  such  and  such  a cow  such  and 
■such  food,  when  your  back  was  turned  it  was  not  done, 
■and  I at  once  started  two  pupils  under  me,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  cattle  got  their  food.  It 
is  so  easy  to  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  tell  those 
who  are  working  for  you,  that  they  are  to  do  such  and 
such  things,  but  unless  you  do'  it  yourself,  or  see 
that  people  are  working’ for  you  in  a correct  way,  your 
» results  are  all  wrong  as  regards  experiments,  because 

you  don’t  know  that  the  cow  you  intend  to  get  the  par- 
ticular food  has  got  it.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  food  must  be  so  presented  to  the  animals  that 
it  is  consumed  by  them  to  their  greatest  advantage.  I 
found  in  Sweden,  where  we  were  struggling  to  get  the 
lowest  cost  of  production,  that  when  the  hay  was  given 
to  them  in  too  great  quantities  they  used  to  breathe 
on  the  hay  and  deteriorate  it,  and  the  herdsmen  used 
to  pull  it  out  of  the  rack, . and  place  it  under  the  ani- 
mals. I found  this  was  expensive  litter.  And,  I,  there- 
fore, only  allowed  them  to  get  it  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  racks  were  entirely  cleaned,  and  that  was  also 
done  with  the  straw,  and  I found  even  on  a large  farm 
of  that  kind  that  if  we  weighed  the  straw  and  weighed 
the  hay  actually  out  to  them  the  result  was  a far  better 
economic  result  than  from  taking  it  up  with  pitchforks. 
We  get  the  older  men  to  weigh  these  bundles,  and  it 
is  a wonderful  thing  what  an  old  man  can  weigh  out. 
It  showed  us  what  we  were  doing. 

When  the  Governors  first  commenced  their  experi- 
ments they  recognised  that  the  waste  in  hay  was  great- 
due  to  the  cause  that  it  was  placed  before  the  animals 
in  such  large  quantities  that  much  was  spolit  by  the 
animals'  breath,  and  was  finally  consigned  by  the  care- 
less herdsmen  to  the  litter  beds,  a costly  form  of  litter 
— which  raised  the  cost  of  milk  production. 

Unfortunately,  the  Board  of  Education  was  unable  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  such  investigation,  and  re- 
fused the  Governors  to  subsidize  a foreman  feeder  with 
the  result  that  the  experiments  had  to  be  given  up 


•ton-j.  J-I.nu  10  me  .national  .Hoard,  At  that  « , 

was  going  out  to  the  dairy  school  at  five  or  sir  n*.1 
the  morning,  walking  out  from  Cork  three  or  fni.Tn 
but  I had  my  business  to  attend  to,  and  could  iwt 
and  I asked  for  a foreman  at  35s.  a week  an.-i  00  u> 
not  give  him  to  me.  These  experiments  hato 
been  resumed  by  the  present  Department  of  f 
tore  who  either  considered  them  of  no  important t' 
else  did  not  possess  the  knowledge  requisite 
investigation.  r itleir 

As  similar  oxrerimrate  were  the  foundation  of  a. 
success  of  dairy  farming  in  those  countries  whirl 
JOT  our  serious  rivals  it  ivould  seem  injudioion,  hi"! 
abandoned  them  and  the  Governors  consider  that  t J 

been  1"t  ,II"’n  *his  s“l"“  01  =p«53 

The  Governors  recognised  the  importance  of  jad,, 
young  stool!  for  dairy  purposes  or  stores.  Th,y  jn~2 
gated  the  i careful  experiments  tarried  out  hi  the  dS' 
turn  by  Doeent  Fjord,  of  Copenhagen-experhnoE 
valuable  that  the  Danes  were  not  anxious  to  publish  it 
results  outside  their  own  counter.  ne 

I,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  got  their  pamphlets 
and  as  I can  read  Danish  myself,  I was  able  to  km 
plans  for  these  experiments,  and  plans  were  formed 
whereby  the  question  might  be  treated.  As  there  Z 
no  one  m Ireland  who  could  be  of  the  slightest  assist 
other  than  the  Department— and  this  only  in  a pecn 
niary  sense— as  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
technical  knowledge  there  was  sadly  deficient-the 
Governors  rightly  considered  that  if  they  and  tb 
Department  were  to  work  for  the  general  advancement 
of  the  country,  every  facility  for  carrying  out,  and  for 
fun  control  over  the  experiments  initiated  by  them 
should  have  been  afforded,  otherwise  they  could  not 
have  been  in  the  position  to  verify  accurate  results- 
tl™  however,  was  ileninj  to  them  by  the  Dep.rtmtni 
wuth  tho  result  that  the  Governors  were  forced  to  with- 

The  Governor,  were  also  at  worli  upon  the  quest]. 
Of  butter-making.  The  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the 
Danish  and -Swedish  butter  was  partially  attributable  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  ripening  of  the  cream. 
I he  system  involved  a uniform  trpe  of  acid,  and  de- 
p ended  upon  the  temperature  at-  which  the  cream  was 
set,  both  of  which  .and  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the 
other  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  vear.  Im- 
portant experiments  in  this  direction  were  ’abandoned, 
and  have  not  been  again  resumed  at  the  Munster  Insti- 
tute under  the  direction  of  the  Department. 

inn  y0,i at  one  t'nie  I was  working  from 

100  to  150  lbs.  of  butter  in  a day  with  my  own  hands.  I 
lad  to  get  up  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning  to  watch 
my  cream  t-ubs,  and  the  instant  the  cream  was  ripe, 
under  certain  well-defined  rules,  the  horses  had  to  come 
there,  and  the  men  had  to  be  in  attendance  there,  and 
flavour  Uniformity'  of  1uality  both  in  the  keeping  and 


-The  Manchester  prosecutions  raised  the  question  of 
the  proper  percentage  of  water  in  butter.  It  was  found  I 
m certain  districts  of  Ireland  that  large  quantities  of  > 
]J,°re  introduced  into  the  butter  by  means  of  so  ] 
called  hot  pickle,”  or  “briming,”  and  the  analysis  often 
sfto-wed  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  water  in  butter  - 
thus  treated.  It  was  asserted  that  this  form  of  pre-  I 
servative  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  butter  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  Governors  carefully  investi- 
gated tins  question,  and  found  conclusively  that  the  1 
Keeping  quality  of  the  butter  did  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  quantity  of  salt  supplied  as  it  did  upon  the 
intimate  relation  in  which  it  was  mixed,  .and  that  tho  \ 
Keeping  quality  0f  butter  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  [ 
uf8,,  ‘not  pickle,”  while  the  deterioration  in  rhe  value  j 
°V  .'e  butter  due  to  the  abnormal  quantity  of  water  ' 
which  this  system  involved  was  strongly  to  be  depre- 

We  were  fighting  against  butter  dry-salted  in  Denmark 
of  veiy  even  quality,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen,  fifteen, 
or  fourteen  per  cent.  I recognised  the  fact,  and  we  all 
recognised  the  fact  that  if  we  were  to  send  over  hot 
pickle  butter  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  consumer, 
who  is  a very  shrewd  man,  whether  labourer  or  gentle- 
man, at  once  would  notice  the  difference,  and  would  not 
pay  the  same  price  for  butter  containing  twenty-five  per 
cent,  as  for  butter  containing  fourteen  per  cent  H 
we  did  not  produce  the  highest  possible  article  in  tho 
country  we  were  done  there  as  against  Denmark,  having 
been  in  both  countries,  one  saw  it  perhaps  much  more 
quickly.  They  also  fixed  a standard  for  water,  that  ia 
the  Governors  of  the  Dairy  School,  for  water  in  butter 
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in  1806,  which  is  generally  recognised  now  as  correct, 
though  the  Department  has  not  yet  arrived  at  any  prac- 
tical conclusion  on  the  subject.  I personally  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Eoyal  Commission,  on  those  prosecu- 
tions. We  were  fighting  very  hard  against  the  Limerick 
men,  who  had  a market  for  brimmed  butter,  and  did 
not  like  to  give  it  up. 

• Jhe  Governors  felt  that  much  was  to  be  desired  in  the 
system  of  general  farm  work  in  Ireland.  Our  fanners 
have  never  been  taught  to  recognise  the  necessity  of 
intellectual  thought  or  systematic  work,  and,  therefore, 
these  faults  naturally  extend  downwards  to  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

The  Governors  desired  to  introduce  an  intensive 
system  of  farming  by  which  is  implied  the  use  cf  educa- 
tion necessary  for  cultivating  the  soil  to  the  highest 
point  of  economic  yield,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  crops  and  of  aniu-.nls,  and  the  daily,  honest 
and  wise  attention  to  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  successful  dairy  farming. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  I ever  came  across 
was  a Mr.  Steinbeck  in  Sweden.  I was  a pupil  on  a 
neighbouring  farm.  He  used  to  get  prizes  in  Paris  for 
his  fat  stock,  a rather  remarkable  thing  for  a Swede, 
and  I remember  asking  him  in  what  lay  the  success  of 
faming,  and  his  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  had  risen  from  being  a very  small  farmer,  "careful 
attention  to  every  little  detail  of  farm  life,  if  you  want 
a half  ton.  of  coal  for  your  threshing  get  it  the  day 
before.” 

When  once  a farmer  has  'been  taught  the  intensive 
and  economical  methods  of  treating  his  land  and 
herds,  this  knowledge  is  instinctively  imparted  to 
those  under  him,  and  if  he  once  masters  the  truth 
that  he  need  not  fear  to  pay  well  for  labour  correctly 
directed,  there  need  be  no  want  of  sufficient  labour, 
but  then  he  must  direct  such  labour  in  the  most 
economic  manner  ; otherwise  there  at  once  arises  a 
serious  loss.  In  fact  it  is  more  prudent  to  abandon 
a high  labour  bill  if  the  labour  is  not  judiciously 
directed,  and  this  has  been  and  is  the  view  taken 
by  Irish  farmers  in  general.  The  reason  of  our  loss 
of  labour  here,  and  we  are  all  extremely  sorry  to  see 
it  is  going  out  of  the  country,  is  that  we  all, 
coupling  ourselves  with  the  farmers,  have  not 
mastered  the  question  of  what  has  got  to  be  done. 

I noticed  on  the  contrary  in  .Sweden,  where  we  had 
a very,  high  organised  staff  on  the  farm,  that  if  you 
know  your  own  work  your  men  will  carry  it  out ; if 
you  don’t  know  your  work,  or  take  care  of  it,  your 
men  are  slack,  and  if  they  are  slack  they  are  not 
worth  paying,  but  it  is  your  fault,  not  theirs. 

The  governors  were  anxious,  when  once  the  dairy 
section  had  proved  such  a success,  to  develop  the 
education  of  male  farm  pupils.  They  always  ■ pro- 
tested against  the  suggestion  which  the  Board  of 
Education  forced  upon  them  of  the  short  terms  of  six 
months  each  which  were  devoted  to  the  boys,  as  they 
desired  to  procure  Irish  farmers’  sons  who  would 
submit  themselves  to  a period  of  at  least  two  years 
tutelage — little  enough — in  which  to  develop  a method 
of  hard,  honest  and  systematic  work,  which  would 
serve  them  well  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Once  a 
youth  can  be  induced  to  recognise  the  value  of  such 
instruction,  and  the  fruits  to  be  gained  by  steady 
application  on  any  form  of  work,  he  benefits  by  it 
materially,  but  the  time  over  which  the  lesson  must 
extend  had  been  found  in  Sweden  to  be  at  least  two 
years— two  years  of  strenuous  labour.  I may  tell  - 
you  that  m Sweden  they  had  extremely  good  methods 
or  proceeding ; they  had  their  agricultural  colleges, 
but  they  also  had  there  a thing  that  is  wanted  in 
Ireland,  they  had  men  there  scientifically  educated, 
p waller  proprietors  on  the  farms,  and  when  their 
government  went  into  the  question  as  to  who  should 
oe  allowed  to  keep  a smaller  school  or  more  practical 
seftool  not  up  to  the  high  standards  of  the  experi- 
Schoos'  for  sample,  supposing  I had  proved 
JT « as  a reasonably  good  farmer,  I should  apply 
to  the  Government,  and  they  would  allow  me  to  start 
, “ ? i school  and  take  it  under  their  sanction,  and 
i woma  get  farmers’  sons  to  the  extent  of  twelve  the 
•>11  twelve  the  second  year,  twenty-four  in 

Piv’;nanl 1 w,°?ld  keeP  them  and  feed  them,  they 
thelr  lab°nr  for  the  food  I gave  them,  and 
dav-  a,nd  1 "'0U1<1  work  them  twelve  hours  a • 

dir! '_„aa'i  .elve  hours  of  .continuous  regular  work 
the  wi  to  improve  the  character  and  thought  of 
thi-n£U  i ’ apa,rt  from  what  he  did,  more  than  any-  1 
whs' +v.6  and  we  tound  in  Sweden  that  two  years 
the  least  that  we  could  do  good  in.  We  found 


a great  difficulty  in  Cork  in  first  starting  our  dairy  Ame  2S,:  1906 
school,  but  when  they  once  found  the  advantage  of  .. 
coming,  then  then  we  were  fully  two  years  ahead.  |fr-  “* 

And  having  gained  that  knowledge  we  need  not  be  so  Beam,sU- 
afraid  of  not  getting  onr  farmers.  I think  some  of 
us  here  would  have  to  put  our  hands  in  onr  pockets  : 
to  start  the  thing,  and  get  some  of  them  in  and  even  • 
paid  there,  because  if  what  we  suggested  and  intended 
to  carry  out  at  our  dairy  school  was  correct,  they 
would  find  their  level  just  as  the  girls  found  theirs 
some  years  previously. 

With  these  legitimate  views  of  agricultural  educa-  • 
tion  before  them — though  often  hampered  in  carrying 
them  out  through  causes  dependent  upon  conditions 
outside  their  sphere  of  work — the  Governors  after 
mature  consideration,  did  not  believe  that  such  co- 
operation as  was  offered  to  them  by  the  Department 
was  a sufficient  guarantee  to  them  that  the  future  of 
the  Munster  Institute  would  be  a success.  It  must  • 
not  be  assumed  that  the  Danes  pay  less  rent  or  less 
taxes  than  the  Irish  farmers  for  their  land,  therefore,1, 
what  the  Danes  are  able  to  accomplish  must  he  open'1 
for  us  to  learn  and  master,  as  we  possess  the  addi- 
tional advantages  of  climate  and  proximity  to  markets' 
in  our  favour,  when  once  the  question  of  reasonable 
facilities  of  transport  for  our  farm  produce  has 1 
been  solved  throughout  Ireland.  And  I may  tell , 
you  that  the  expression  of  some  of  the  biggest  of  the 
Danish  farmers  was,  “ If  we  were  only  over  in  Ire- 
land, and  could  speak  the  language,  we  could  cut 
gold  with  a blunt  knife.” 

The  Governors  seriously  believed,  and  still  believe, 
that  unless  efforts  are  made  in  Ireland  to  so  sys- 
tematize the  present . irregular  methods  adopted  in 
farming,  the  country  will  never  hold  its  position  as  . 
a large  and  satisfactory  producer  for  English  markets.  ' 

Steps  must  be  taken  on  the  lines  adopted  by  our 
successful  rivals  to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  economical  development,  of  the  land,  and  it  will,  < 
be  found  that  such  development  will  arise  provided  . 
greater  and  more  accurate  knowledge  is  mastered  by 
onr  people,  not  by  means  of  tentative  experiments, 
half  believed  in,  and  badly  executed,  but  made  with 
the  full  faith  that  they  are  eventually  to  be  relied  : 
upon  for  accuracy  and  information.  Here  we  haver 
got,  if  I may  express  it,  a cursed  way  of  carrying  out;, 
experiments.  We  go  to  work  and  we  hardly  believe  m 
the  result  of  our  experiments.  We  have  got  to  show  • 
people  that  for  the  money  spent  there  is  some  ■ 
result  before  the  result  has  produced  itself.  We 
ought  to  be  in  a position  of  saying,  “ Such  and  such 
are  our  plans  for  the  next  five  years,  and  we  will  give 
you— -those  that  subsidise  ns  by  assistance — no  result  - 
until  we  have  proved  it,  and  if  we  fail  in  onr  results, 
we  will  have  to  confess  it.”  We  carried  out  certain 
experiments  in  pigs,  and  I remember  some  of  our 
committee,  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  matter, 
begged  to  have  something  about  it  in  the  report ; it . 
would  be  a wise  thing,  but  I absolutely  refused,  and 
the  committee  eventually  agreed  with  me. 

4990.  (Chairman). — Have  you  got  any  cases  in  your 
mind  of  experiments  conducted  in  that  way — have  you 
any  specific  instances  ? — We  had  rather  to  contend 
against  it  before  I came  over  froan  Sweden.  I had  been 
working  there  on  these  extensive  experiments,  and  be-: 
fore  that  our  results  were  crude  at  the  dairy  school ; we 
did  not  work  to  the  bottom  of  it  ; we  had  a charming  • 
man  there,  Mr.  Smith,  he  is  there  now;  but  when  he 
was  told  to  give  the  cows  certain  food.  I found  they  were  • 
not  being  given,  not  from  want  of  interest,  but  want 
of  thought.  And  these  crude  experiments  were  only  in 
order  to  fill  something  into  the  book,  to  show  we  were 
getting  on,  but  from  that  kind  of  thing  you  cannot 
gets  results  to  instruct  our  Irish  farmers.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  to  humbly  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  rivals  until  we  acquire  their  methods  so  fax 
as  -they  have  proved  them  to  be  successful,  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  unless  some  radical  changes  ' 
take  place  in  our  present  methods  of  procuring  the 
necessary  knowledge,  for  onr  farmers,  the  best  of  our 
labourers  will  gradually  disappear,  and  upon  the 
walls  of  onr  Irish  homesteads  will  be  found  written  in  ' 
terrible  - letters  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  Baby-' 

Ionian  king,  “ Mene,  Mene,' Tekel  npharsin.” 

There  is  nothing  so  wasteful , and'  purposeless  in  , 
the  allotment  of  public  moneys  as.  indiscriminate  .dis- 
tribution, due  to  popular  outcry  which,  often  enough, .’ 
has  not  the  power  of  reason  behind  it..-  And  I may  , 
tell  you  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  thing','  but  having  ’ 
been  connected  with  the  way  in  which  money  lias 
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!^190G.  been  spent  in  poorer  countries,  Sweden  and  Doi.- 
U mark,  I absolutely  assert  as  a fact  that  our  money 
ju ' has  been  absolutely  wasted  on  a popular  outcry  by 
the  Department  in  Dublin  at  present.  Yet  I greatly 
fear  that  from  the  apparent  want  of  success  in 
recent  Irish  agricultural  progress,  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  indicates 
the  absence  of  any  settled  or  systematised  plans  of 
national  development,  but  rather  tends  to  indicate 
that  immediate  results,  even  if  erroneous,  are  those 
which 'are  forced  upon  the  Department.  That  is  my 
opinion  on  the  thing. 

4991.  I • should  like  you  to  give  me  an  instance 
— I would  like  to  know  what  you  have  in  your 
mind  in  making  a general  statement  of  that  kind? — 
If  six  years  had  passed  over  Sweden,  we  would  have 
an  enormous  improvement,  say,  in  our  winter-dairy- 
ing ; we  would  see  the  yield  of  cows,  in  the  condition 
of  our  store  cattle,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  farmers 
would  have  as  regards  their  weighing  machines  as 
against  their  eyes ; there  is  not  that  improvement 
here. 

4992.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  material  you  have  to 
work  upon  precisely  the  same  in  both  countries? — I 
think  so ; I think  we  have  more  money  than  in 
Sweden  ; the  money  is  here. 

4993.  Human  material  ? — That  is  better  here  ; I 
find  the  human  material  here  distinctively  better  if 
you  direct  it  correctly.  I am  chairman  of  one  of  the 
largest  businesses  here  in  Cork  at  present,  a very  large 
brewery,  and  what  I have  said  here  I have  extended 
in  principle  to  our  men,  and  I find  I can  get  wonder- 
ful results ; the  more  I give  personal  attention  to  the 
work  the  better  the  results. 

4994.  You  spoke  just  now  of  a great  waste  of 
money? — I consider  so  when  in  six  years  we  have 
got  no  further  than  we  have  at  present.  We  have 
not  absolutely  established  a percentage  for  water  in 
butter,  we  don’t  know  what  winter  feeding  means  a 
bit  more  than  we  did  six  years  ago  or  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  not  more  winter  feeding  going  on  here, 
and  I maintain  if  we  were  allowed  to  have  gone  on 
with  onr  experiments  we  would  have  gradually  ini- 
tiated our  farmers  to  higher  yields  per  cow  on  the 
same  capital,  and  to  better  stock  in  every  way,  and  if 
you  go  round  the  farms,  I am  sure  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  not  any  improvement  here. 

4995.  What  we  want  in  such  an  inquiry  is  to  get 
away  from  generalities  to  particular  facts— can  you 
lay  your  hand  on  particular  items  or  cases  in  which 
you  say  there  has  been  a great  waste  of  money?— 
What  I mean  by  that  is  this.  Personally,  I think  if 
I had  £100,000  a year  to  spend  I would  have  shown 
more  practical  results  in  the  homes  and  farms  of 
the  people  among  whom  I spend  that  money. 

4996.  It  is  the  absence  of  result?— It  is  the  abso- 
lute absence  of  result  all  over  Ireland ; I can  prove 
a case,  I think.  At  the  exhibition  we  were  rather 
anxious  about  these  experiments,  pig  experiments  and 
so  on,  and  I will  give  you  an  absolute  fact  about  the 
experiments  which  you,  gentlemen,  must  investigate 
for  yourselves,  because  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
prove.  There  was  an  exhibition  held  here  in  Cork ; 
the  Department  were  asked  to  carry  out  very  im- 
portant calf -feeding  experiments;  the  farmers  were 
to  come  m and  see  these  and  learn  by  watching  all 
these  experiments  how  they  went  on,  and  the  dif- 
ferent feeding  for  the  different  sections.  First  of  all 
we  found  in  Denmark  in  carrying  out  the  calf-feed- 
ing experiments  that  individual  calves  of  the  same 
•weight  thrived  differently,  so  we  had  experimental 
trials  before  so  as  to  discriminate  between  calves  that 
digested  their  food  better  just  like  human  beings 
You  may  take  two  human  beings  of  the  same  weight 
and  one  will  do  much  better  than  the  other.  If  V0>I 
happen  m choosing  ten  calves  on  one  side  and  ten 
on  the  other  to  get  all  those  that  did  well  on  one 

•side,  and  those  that  did  bad  on  the  other,  your  ex- 
periment is  not  true.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  ex 
penmental  trials  and  mix  them  up;  that  was  not 
•done.  Then  during  the  experiments  certain  calves 
died  Dossenfour,  who  is  the  most  practically 
scientific  man  I ever  came  across,  whenever  a calf 
died  in  a pen  of  ten,  or  two  calves  died  in  one  pen 
he  would  brmg  the  results  of  the  two  calves  who 
dl*d  to.  day  Of  their  death,  and  then  go  on 
r,fcVheJLgH  averaSe  the  ei8ht-  The  wonder- 
ful  Department  substituted  live  calves  from  the  dairy 
school  instead  of  the  ones  that  were  dead,  surreptT 
ttously  brought  them  into  the  exhibition;  it  was 


stated  in  the  papers  and  never  contradicted. 


when  it  was  stated,  what  was  the  answM^ni/®1* 
-dy  took  calves  from  ^ the  dairy  school  that  had’  tfo 


same  food  as  those  fed  on  the  experiment-i  tT"“,  *“* 
the  exhibition.”  I cell  it  a„  11 

and  putting  the  idea  into  the  heads  of 
farmers  ; if  the  heads  do  that  sort  of  game  the 


are  not  going  to  learn  much.  It  is  part  of 


that  I said  is  going  on 
excuse  my  being  emphatic  upon  it;  I am 
about  the  first  experiments  being  always  cm rJ*  , 

afterwards  the  results  are  easily  seal  S 

country,  but  if  your  initial  experiments  are  not  rilu 
you  are  doing  no  good  to  your  farmers.  That  » 
very  good  instance  to  bring  before  you  As  to' V 
waste  in  other  places,  I have  not  watched  the  Dan**? 
ment ; I have  not  much  interest  in  it  I ha™ 
great  faith  in  it ; if  I had  been  watching  the  dLh 
ment,  I am  perfectly,  sure  I could  bring  before  ™ 
conclusive  instances  that  people  who  will  carry  « 
work  of  that  type  in  that  way  must  necessarily  2 
see  the  importance  of  the  work.  J 

4997.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Is  there  not  a danger  of  out 
condemning  the  Department  on  that  incident  by  mis- 
taking a demonstration  for  an  experiment  I have 
no  doubt  the  Department  have  had  much  occasion  to 
conduct  operations  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration 
as  distinct  from  purposes  of  experiment;  I know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  conditions  of  Cork  Exhibi 
tion,  but  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  the  last  place 
I would  think  of  conducting  an  experiment  on  feedine 
would  be  in  an  exhibition,  but  I quite  realise  the 
possibility  of  doing  some  good  by  a demonstration 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  have  been  carrying  out 
a demonstration  ?—Tt  would  have  been  very  in 
teresting  if  they  lia.l ; if  you  had  seen  the  condition 
of  the  calves  in  that  demonstration,  it  would  have 
been  better  it  was  not  held  at  all,  because  any  farmer 
would  say,  - 1 have  better  calves,  fed  better  in  my 
own  byre.”  I saw  that. 

4998.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  mean  all  the  calves 
were  bad?— They  were  all  badly  carried  out ; they  did 
not  know  what  they  should  feed  them  on.  I dis- 
tinctly state  the  calves  were  not  in  a condition  that 
they  should  have  been,  or  a good  feeding  farmer 
would  have  had  them.  If  we  cannot  do  better  than 
that,  let  us  go  back  to  our  initial  stage  of  teaching 
ourselves,  and  then  apply  the  knowledge  afterwards. 

4999'.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  quite  sure  the  De- 
partment were  not  carrying  out  that  demonstration 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  awful  warning?— No, 
except  to  warn  people  not  to  come  to  them  for  advice. 

5000.  Everything  depends  upon  how  far  an  inci- 
dent of  that  sort  was  properly  labelled  ?— I may  tell 
you  this,  that  when  the  farmers  heard  of  this— I 
wish  these  statements  to  be  proved— the  fanners 
laughed  at  the  whole  thing ; it  was  a glorious  ex- 
hibition, I tell  you,  of  inefficiency  ; it  was  in  1903; 
the  papers  called  attention  to  this  fact. 

5001.  You  emphasised  very  rightly  the  futility  of 
putting  forward  results  before  they  are  completed— 
how  far  is  that  accountable  for  by  the  appetite  of 
people  in  this  country  for  results,  even,  though  they 
are  stated  to  be  provisional  results,  subject  to  cor- 
rection ? — Quite  right,  it  will  take ; to  be  at  the 
head  of  experiments  of  this  important  form  in  Ire- 
land, it  will  take  a man  of  an  extremely  firm 
character  to  refuse  to  report  unless  he  is  certain; 
i{  won’t  do  to  have  tentative  results,  because  they 
are  often  relied  upon  as  conclusive  results,  and  it  will 
require  a man  of  considerable  strength  of  mind  and 
power  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  to  say  as  Dossenfour 
said,  “ I don’t  give  you  my  experiments  until  I 
choose  to  do  so,”  meaning  that  he  wanted  his  experi- 
ments completed. 

5002.  What  was  his  position  ? — He  was  practically 
the  scientific  Head  of  the  College  of  Agriculture;  he 
was  head  of  the  experimental  stations  in  Copenhagen. 

5003.  He  was  not  responsible  for  results  ? — Yes,  he 

was  to  the  Government.  So  strong  a man  was  he 
that  when  he  wanted  his  laboratory  improved,  and 
the  Government  refused  money  to"  improve  it  he 
brought  certain  members  of  the  Government  there, 
and  produced  some  chemical  abominations  of  so  strong 
a nature  that  they  simply  said  it  was  a horrible 
laboratory,  and  he  got  his  way.  . 

5004.  He  evidently  had  more  influence  over  to9 
Government  than  most  Government  officials  have 
here  ? — We  want  a continuous  policy  of  experiments, 
not  dependent  upon  a Government  coming  in  or  gom3 
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„ut  but  that  we  know  are  going  on,  because 
jt  is  a non -controversial  question  altogether,  what- 
ever Government  is  in.  If  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
as  we  were  organised  then,  we  had  been  given  some 
money  to  do  it,  we  would  have  produced  better  results 
than  has  been  produced  by  the  money  expended  in  the 
]ast  six  or  seven  years. 

5005.  I would  not  for  a moment  throw  any  doubt 
on  that,  especially  because  we  have  had  a very  ex- 
cellent demonstration  of  that  sort  of  thing  at 
Rothamstead,  where  we  had  experiments  conducted  at 
the  expense  of  a private  individual ; you  dwelt  upon 
how  much  could  be  done  if  you  had  the  spending  of 
£100  000  as  irresponsible  individuals,  that  is  to  say, 
not  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  free  from  the  in- 
quiring people  whom  the  Department  has  to  face,  and 
face  not  once  a year  but  continuously— do  you  think 
that  affects  the  case?— I may  tell  you  how  it  affects 
the  case,  and  why  we  were  compelled  to  resign.  We 
were  perfectly  ready  to  submit  all  our  plans  to  the 
Department,  any  form  of  experiment ; we  did  not 
wish  to  dictate  to  the  Department  in  the  slightest, 
but  we  would  have  said,  “ If  you  approve  of  the  ex- 
periment, we  have  thought  it  out  carefully,  and  a 

rat  deal  more  in  detail  than  you  gentlemen  can 
If  you  approve  of  those  experiments,  give  us  a 
grant,  which,  whoever  will  be  there,  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  we  will  give  you  the  results  afterwards,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  carry  it  out  under  your  personal 
supervision.”  They  would  not  allow  us  to  do  that ; 
they  were  going  to  dictate  to  us  how  we  were  going  to 
carry  out  these  experiments,  but  as  the  result  has 
proved,  they  did  not  know  much  about  it,  because 
they  have  carried  out  none  themselves  in  the  way  I 
•am  dealing  with  it. 

5006.  I want  to  find  out  how  far  you  appreciate 
the  possible  difficulties  the  Department  had  to  face 
in  meeting  such  a request ; we  have  heard  something 
about  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  ; do  you 
think  there  would  have  been  any  reason  for  a similar 
complaint  about  the  Department  farming  out  its 
operations,  for  which  it  ought  to  remain  directly  re- 
sponsible, if  they  had  transferred  a considerable  sum 
of  money  in  the  form  of  a blank  experimental  cheque 
to  another  body? — Yes,  but  the  Danes  carry  out  their 
experiments  under  the  Government.  They  had  several 
farms  that  they  chose  in  Denmark,  whose  owners  they 
were  quite  satisfied  were  bona  fide,  all  they  wanted  was 
Iona  fide  work.  The  details  of  the  work  were  carried 
out  by  these  Danish  gentlemen  farmers  under  Fjord, 
hut  in  experiments  of  this  kind  you  must  have  cer- 
tain people  who  are  keen  on  their  experiments  ; it  is 
net  a Departmental  work ; it  is  a work  of  individual 
idiosyncracy ; ' if  you  get  a man  that  is  absolutely 
absorbed  in  his  trial  you  say  that  is  correct,  and  he 
is  going  on  correctly.  The  results  that  would  have 
accrued  by  tie  Department  allowing  sufficient  money 
with  which  to  carry  out  these  experiments  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Governors  would  have  been 
better,  and  have  shown  themselves  where  now  there 
is  not  so  much  to  show. 

5007.' I am  very  anxious  to  get  at  your  point  of  view, 
because  it  has  got  a curious  reflex  in  some  criticisms 
we  have  been  hearing  to-day,  even  on  the  work  of 
the  Department.  The  usual  complaint  made  with 
very:  much  appearance  of  justification  is,  that  here 
svc  years  has  gone  by,  and  Ireland  is  not  yet  re- 
generated. I take  it  that  you  would  say  the  regenera- 
tion of  Ireland  is  a long  experiment  on  which  you, 
the  people,  are  not  entitled  to  ask  for  any  result 
short  of  fifty  or  sixty  years? — No,  that  is  not  so. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  does  not  extend  over 
a very  large  period  of  time;  the  result  of  successful 
■experiments  may  take  from  two  to  three  years ; I 
•want  people  to  be  silent  for  from  two  to  three  years. 

5008!  Five  or  six  years? — Even  in  certain  cases 
they  may  be  five  or  six,  but  in  two  or  three  you  may 
get  certain  feeding  experiments  carried  out.  It  would 
take  five  or  six  years,  I am  sure,  for  improving  our 
milch  cows.  There  are  an  enormous  number  of 
questions  apart  from  what  I have  brought  up  to-day. 
I maintain  that  we  want  to  get  people  at  the  head  of 
our  experiments  that  are  honest  and  keen  about  their 
. accuracy. 

5009.  I quite  take  that,  but  I want  to  have  it  ap- 
plied to  the  other  case.  Might  not  the  Government 
. say,  “ We  want  to  get  at  the_  head  of  our  technical 
instruction  arid’  agricultural  instruction  people  who 
ure  keen  and  honest  and  will  work  for  the  long  run 
not  to  produce  an  immediate  result  in  two  or  three 


years.”  I don't  want  to  say  that  is  a sound  argu-  June  29,  1006. 
ment ; I only  put  it  as  illustrating  the  difficulty  the  ,,  .rr. 
Department  may  have  to  face  in  locking  up  for  five  -BjTuniisli 
or  six  years  money  for  experimental  purposes  in  the 
hands  of  a body  for  whom  they  could  not  at  any  and 
every  moment  answer  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere? — 

Quite  so,  and  if  they  had  done  that  they  probably, 
at  the  present,  would  not  have  the  present  inquiry 
put  on  them.  I don’t  say  that  the  money  has  not 
Deen,  perhaps,  as  carefully  expended  as  they  could, 

I am  not  going  against  their  bona  fides,  but  we  have 
been  waiting  for  five  or  six  years  to  see  the  results; 
if  this  had  been  more  judiciously  spent  in  bringing 
out  the  results,  the  continuation  of  the  results  that 
we  consider  to  be  important,  we  would  now  be  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  this  apparent  silence  for  the  last 
few  years. 

5010.  Could  they  Have  survived  to  this. time  without 
giving  any  information  ? — I think  so  ; I don't  mean 
the  whole  of  their  money ; I am  only  talking  of  the 
experimental  portion,  the  £100,000.  It  is  not  that  I 
want  the  whole  £100,000  to  be  expended  in  experi- 
ments ; in  our  dairy  school  we  asked  for  £5,000  a 
year,  and  we  would  have  done  good  work  for  it  and 
given  you  splendid  results. 

5011.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  spoke  of  the  waste  of 
money  due  to  public  outcry — do  you  allude  in  that  to 
the  Department  being,  to  a certain  extent,  con- 
trolled by  public  opinion  ? — I allude  to  it  in  this  way. 

We  have  done  it  ourselves  here,  we  have  got  an 
Agricultural  Society,  a very  excellent  one  ; I maintain 
myself  that  the  mere  fact  of  going  down  to  look 
without  sufficient  knowledge  does  not  conduce  to  our 
education.  We  go  up  one  year  and  say,  “ We  want 
a grant,”  and  are  rSiused ; we  go  up  the  second  year 
and  badger  away  and  get  our  grant.  And  I think  if 
that  grant  had  been  perhaps  withheld  we  would’ 
have  grumbled  here,  but  nothing  more  would  have 
been  done.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  had  that  money, 
a little  money  placed  in  our  dairy  institute  or  any 
other  institute  which  was  doing  careful  experimental 
work,  the  head  could  come  forward  and  say,  “ Now, 
gentlemen,  though  we  were  rather  niggardly  with  re- 
gard to  your  demand,  now  our  experiments  having 
been  completed  elsewhere,  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
the  help  you  want.” 

5012.  Generally  speaking,  you  think  the  Depart- 
ment is  too  much  under  popular  influence? — I think 
so,  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 

5013.  That  is  the  very  opposite  to  the  views  pre- 
sented to  us — the  complaint  is  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently under  popular  influence? — My  idea  is  that 
they  are  extremely  pressed,  that  everywhere,  and  you 
must  give  way  somewhere,  I don’t’  think  it  is  done 
under  a system.  _ 

5014.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -You  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  the  game  they  have  got  to  play? — I 
would  not  play  it  the  way  they  did  it. 

5015.  {Chairman). — You  said  just  now  that  you 
had  not  paid  very  much  attention  to  the  Department's 
work — have  you  considered  at  all  the  variety  of  their 
operations,  and  the  extent  of  their  duties? — That  I 
can  quite  understand  ; they  are  serious  duties. 

5016.  You  had  not  considered  that  before  making 
the  very  strong  statements  you  have  made? — I am 
as  strong  in  my  statements  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  had  enormous  difficulties,  and  an  enormous 
range  over  which  to  travel. 

5017.  I have  no!  succeeded  in  getting  from  you 
many  cases  ? — If  I knew  I was  going  to  be  called  upon 
for  them  I would  have  brought  up  the  cases. 

5018.  You  rather  invited  it,  because  you  made  a 
general  statement,  and  I asked  you  for  instances? — 

I gave  you  the  calf  experiment. 

5019.  I admit  that  that  is  a distinct  matter  of 
which  we  can  hear  the  history,  but  still  I have  not 
got  anything  else? — No,  but  looking  round  this  part 
of  the  country,  arid  speaking  to  our  farmers,  I don’t 
see  progress  ; I see  the  opposite ; labour  is  diminish- 
ing, the  cattle  aTe  not  improving,  that  is  my  own 
personal  experience,  and  I cannot  give  you  more 
than  I see  myself. 

5020.  We  have  heard  several  witnesses  who  have 
been,  strong  in  their  criticisms  of  the  Department,  but 
who,  when  asked  whether  they  saw  any  general  im- 
provement since  the  Department  came  into  operation, 
expressed  themselves  in  strong  terms  in  the  affirma- 
tive?— You  may  see  improvement,  but  I want  to  get 
the  highest  interest  on  my  capital  that  I can. 
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0081.  Ton  muit  take  all  matteri  into  oonaidexation 

— the  habits  of  the  people,  for  instance  ? — I find 
the  habits  of  the  people  improve  as  you  improve  your- 
self. There  is  no  question  but  that  is  a principle 
in  life  wherever  anyone  is,  and  I maintain  strongly 
that  the  Irish  character  is  affectionately  following  one 
if  you  know  how  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  they 
have  not  improved"  because  their  leaders  have  not 
shown  them  the  right  way — I mean  the  Department — 
I am  very  strong  on  that. 

5022.  Yes,  that  is  perfectly  clear,  but  I wanted  to 
get  at  the  foundation  of  vour  statement? — We  don’t 
see  the  improvement  in  the  country. 

5023.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Then  you  don’t  consider  your 
own  argument,  that  things  like  experiments  require 
time  In  order  to  produce  a result,  and  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  it  is  fair  to  look  for  a result? 
— I may  tell  you  there  was  one  gentleman  sent  over 
to  Denmark  to  investigate  these  difficulties.  As  a 
rule,  when  I went  through  the  Danish  dairies  they 
always  stated  that  when  English  gentlemen  came  over 
there,  not  knowing  the  language  or  where  to  look  for 
the  difference,  they  went  back  with  very  little  know- 
ledge. That  was  proved  by  one  gentleman  who  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Department,  and  after  his 
visit  to  Denmark,  on  which  he  was  to  report  on  what 
he  saw  with  regard  to  the  dairies,  he  came  back  to 


M Kid  1»  hold  hi.  hand.  up.  T gold  to  hlnl  »» 
you  not  seen  everything  ?”  I waa  V€  > have 
about  it.  His  answer  was,  “ My  dear  u ,lastic 
don't  really  oonsider  they  are  very  npeh  bSS'i; 1 
we  are  ourselves.  That  anyone  who  could  i®3" 
over  there  could  make  such  a statement  De  Kllt 
me  that  I simply  held  my  tongue;  the  tmthT^ 
had  not  a knowledge  of  the  language  and  he 
know  where  to  look,  because  the  souring  of  Iot 
« highly  scientific  p— Ct6a® 


and  the  packing  is  a highly  scientific  mEL"** 
parently  very  easily  carried  out  by  the  flair™' uP‘ 
he  really  had  not  the  knowledge  with  "whig-??1?5 
for  the  information,  and  those  are  the  true 
come  back  to  teach  us.  ™ have 

5024.  Have  you  read  the  appendix  to  the  4 , 

the  Recess  Committee  ?— No,  I have  not.  Kport{i| 
50-25.  You  have  not  read  the  account  of  tho  t*„  •, 
system  ?-I  think  I just  glanced  through  it 

5026.  I was  only  going  to  ask  you,  for’  inv  „ 
benefit,  what  you  had  to  say  about' it?— I don’t  ft?! 
I have  sufficiently  read  it.  ’l  ,a„ 

they  got  hold  of  certain  generalities,  yyhieh  is  “ 
diffierent  thing ; you  may  see  llow  the  cream  is£i 
but  there  are  a thousand  and  one  details  aboirtou' 
mg  cream  that  the  Danes  have  got  and  we  have  not 


Mr.  Frank  Coffey,  Johnstown,  Glounthaune,  Co.  Cork,  examined. 


5027.  {Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Irish 
Cattle  Traders’  and  Stockowners’  Association? — Yes. 

5028.  What  have  you  come  here  to  speak  about? — 
The  principal  item  is  the  improvement  in  stock  gene- 
rally, and  how  it  could  be  secured.  For  years  we  have 
been  drawing  attention  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
live  stock,  and  urging  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
■necessity  of  improving.  So  far  our  efforts  have  not 
met  with  anything  like  the  success  we  would  desire. 
Now  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  suggestions 
coming  from  such  a body  as  the  Irish  Cattle  Trades’ 
Association  should  have  more  than  ordinary  con- 
sideration, both  with  the  -Council  of  Agriculture,  as 
well  as  with  those  interested  in  stock-raising,  as  we 
claim  to  have  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  what  is 
required  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  stock-raisers  of  this 
country,  who  appear  to  be  hopelessly  blind  to  their 
own  interests  and  best  interests ; they  seem  to  think 
that  the  methods  of  the  past  will  be  sufficient-  to 
maintain  them  in  the  future,  apparently  ignorant, 
or  at  least  not  realising,  that  we  have  now  to  com- 
pete with  a huge  foreign  trade,  which  has  not  only 
come  to  stay,  but  also  to  develop.  It  does  its  best 
to  take  our  best  markets  from  us, . and  unless  we 
alter  our  stysem  and  apply  the  same  earnestness  that 
our  competitors  do  in  the  preparation  of  our  live 
■stock,  I am  convinced  we  shall  be  beaten,  and  the 
•greatest  of  our  industries  taken  from  us.  It  must 
be  brought  home  to  our  stock-raisers,  and  particularly 
to  the  small  farmer,  that  proper  breeding  and  de- 
veloping .of  young  cattle  will  amply  repay  for  the 
extra  attention  it  requires,  as  well  as  for  any  reason- 
able outlay  that  may  be  entailed  to  prepare  it  for 
sale.  The  improving  and  handling  of  live  stock  from 
the  calf  upwards  calls  for  our  immediate  and  most 
serious  consideration.  I consider  it  of  vital  Import- 
ance, as  on  it  hangs  the  very  existence  of  the  country. 
Cattle  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  land,  without  it  the 
land  cannot  have  a workable  existence.  Therefore,  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  strive  to  find  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  bringing  them  up  to  the  present  day 
requirements  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own 
against  foreign  competitors,  as  well  as  to  supply  our 
English  and  Scotch  customers  with  the  best  class  of 
store  cattle,  and  leave  them  no  excuse  to  go  elsewhere 
for  their  requirements.  I quite  realise  this  is  a diffi- 
cult question  to  deal  with  in  a wholesale  manner, 
still  I am  convinced  we  can  do  something,  and  what 
we  would  respectfully  suggest  is  that  stations  should 
be  opened  in  large  dairying  districts  for  the  breeding 
of  stock  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  come  under 
the  heading  of  premium  stock,  which  I know  will  not 
become  general  enough  to  benefit  the  country,  as 
farmers  are  prejudiced  against  pure-bred  stock  on  the 
ground  that  they  aTe  pampered  and  overfed.  .Many 
also  are.  deterred  from  applying  for  premium’  stock, 
giving  as  a reason  that  the  regulations  are  too  exact- 


, system  must  01  necessity  'be  always  own 
that  is,  the  premium  system,  to  grave  risks,  and  if 
closely  examined  into  I am  sure  it  will  be  considered 
anything  but  perfect.  What  I mean  by  that  is  that 
the  premium  service  leaves  the  bull  open  to  an 
amount  of  contagion  which  he  will  disseminate 
amongst  the  other  herds  of  cattle,  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  abortion  and  other  sundry  diseases  which  are  con- 
nected with  dairying  cattle  particularly.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  what  I consider  the  best  way 
of  meeting  the  circumstances : I am  of  opinion  that 
it  wiU  go  a great  way  to  do  away  with  the  prejudice 
which  exists  against  the  pure-bred  stock,  and  at- 
courage  many  to  go  in  for  a better  class  of  animal 
than  they  are  at  present  using.  If  the  Department,  or 
any  part  of  the  Government  could  take  up  in  the  large 
dairying  districts  a farm,  and  that  they  would  take 
from  that  particular  locality  cows  which  had  a re- 
pute for  good  milking  and  health,  and  that  they  would 
pay  the  farmer,  we  will  say,  on  an  average  for  a 
good  cow  £20,  she  becomes  the  property  then  of  the 
Department  or  of  the  Government,  or  whatever 
organization  would  take  it  up,  and  I am  giving  you 
as  an  illustration  this  farm  of  forty-five  cows;  it  is 
only  a generalization  ; it  could  be  worked  out ; I am 
only  trying  to  focus  attention  on  the  necessity  for 
this,  that  rile  Department  may  take  it  up  or  some- 
body else,  and  trv  to  organise  or  develop  it  in  a more 
perfect  manner  than  I can  do.  As  I said,  the  forty- 
nve  cows  would  be  taken  from  the  locality  ip  which 
the  farm  was  worked  ; it  would  give  greater  con- 
fidence to  the  surrounding  districts  that  these  cows 
are  cows  of  their  own  breeding,  and  not  specially 
treated.  Then,  after  the  acquisition  of  the  cows,  to 
buy  a valuable  bull ; I am  assuming  he  would  cost 
£100,  and  be  mated  with  these  forty-five' cows',  For 
rim  feeding  of  these  forty-six  animals  I am  allowing 
-'600,  £13  per  year  ; I am  also  allowing  that  the  off- 
sprrng  would  be  forty  calves.  I am  allowing  12  per 
cent,  for  mortality.  The  feeding  of  tEe  forty  calves 
and]  tlie  insurance  would  .cost  £200,  that  makes  a 
capitalisation  for  the  stock  alone  and  keeping  the® 
for  a year  £1,850.  Then  we  come  to  the  asset  ale 
of  that.  After  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  the  off- 
spring  of  that  herd  would  be  twenty-five  bulls  and 
fifteen  heifers.  I am  also  allowing  for  five  cowsinth.it 
particular  instance  to  have  missed.  Those  twenty- 
five  bulls  I would  put  down  at  a premium  value  of 
£24  each  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old,  and  the 
fifteen  heifers  would  be  worth  £15  each.  The  milk  of 
the  forty  oows,  allowing  300  gallons  per  day  for  a 
period  of  270  days,  would  come  to  £675.  The  five 
cast  cows  when  sold  to  the  butcher  at  £15,  20  per 
cent,  under  their  original  cost,  would  represent  £75 
and  taking  my  bull  forward  for  the  following  year  _a- 
40  per  cent,  under  his  cost  price,  £60,  then  we  take 
the  forty  cows  and  write  thqm  down  15  per  cent;  that 
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little  sum  for  twelve  months  leaves  you  a margin  of 
£450  for  contingencies ; I think  such  a system  as 
that  would  be  very  much  preferable  to  the  premium 
sires ; it  would  be  more  generally  availed  of,  and 
would  inspire  greater  confidence.  I think  you  would 
have  a better  herd,  and  the  cows  would  cost  very- 
much  less. 

5029.  How  would  you  get  it  widely  enough  diffused 
throughout  the  country  ?— -I  want  to  breed  ail  improve- 
ment in  the  large  dairying  districts — you  can  never 
generalise  it — it  is  peculiar  to  wherever  the  largest 
distribution  takes  place.  Limerick  is  a very  lai-ge 
and  important  county ; it  represents  more  than  half 
Ireland  as  a distributing  centre ; Cork  is  another 
large  distributing  centre,  and  when  calves  are  sent 
up  the  country  people  have  no  option  but  to  buy  this 
badly-bred  stock.  You  don’t  notice  it  in  the  young 
animal ; it  takes  twelve  months  or  two  years  to  show. 
It  is  from  the  yearling  forward,  and  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  who  get  this  and  manufacture 
it  into  the  finished  animal  suffer  very  much  from  not 
having  the  proper  foundation  to  go  on. 

5030.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  first  thing  you  would  do 
would  be  to  substitute  half-bred  pure-bred  bulls? — 
They  would  be  the  first  cross  off  the  cow,  but  they 
would  be  beyond  half-breed. 

5031.  Still  they  would  be  half-bred? — Undoubtedly. 

5032.  It  would  take  two  years  before  your  bulls 

would  be  produced? — Yes.  It  would  be  two  years 

from  to-day. 

5033.  Even  then  you  would  only  have  according  to  your 
calculation,  twenty-five  bulls  ? — But  this  was  only  in  a 
small  way,  this  is  only  figuratively  speaking,  and  only 
referring  to  100  acres  of  land.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that 
it  should  be  confined  to  one  station.  I should  say  we 
would  have  twenty  stations. 

5034.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  a County  like  Limerick? — 
Oh,  no,  sir,  for  the  big  dairying  districts. 

5035.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  would  you  confine  it  to  the 
dairying  districts? — Because  the  calves  are  sold  from 
there  and  not  kept.  The  men  sending  away  calves  are 
not  so  particular  as  to  their  breeding  as  the  local  people 
who.  develop  their  own  calves. 

5036.  Is  not  that  the  real  evil  that  these  people  who 
part  with  their  calves  early  don’t  in  the  least  care  how 
they  are  breeding  ? — Quite  so. 

5037.,  (Chairman). — Any  bull  will  do? — Any  bull 
would  do. 

5038.  (Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  quite  understand  how 
your  system  would  meet  that  difficulty  ? — In  this  way 
that  there  is  a great  inquiry  going  on  at  present 
among  all  classes  of  farmers  to  acquire  better  stock. 
They  won’  fc  touch  the  Department’s  premium  bull,  and 
they  won’t  go  to  buy  a thoroughbred  bull.  They  ob- 
ject to  him  as  pampered,  and  in  addition  the  cost  is 
too  large. 

. 5039.  (Chairman). — Why  won’t  they  take  a premium 
bull  ? — They  consider  the  restrictions  too  exacting. 

5040.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  are  the  restrictions? — 
A man  gets  a bull  to-day,  he  has  to  carry  out  certain 
regulations.  The  inspector  comes  along,  and  whether 
rightly  or  imaginary,  this  man  is  afraid  all  his  life 
of  an  inspector  inspecting  what  he  cannot  keep. 

5041.  Are  you  afraid  he  would  not  get  a premium 
the  second  year? — I have  heard  in  the  last  fortnight 
of  two  such  cases. 

5042.  Have  you  seen  those  bulls  yourself  ? — No,  but  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  I interested  myself  to 
get  men  to  take  a premium  bull,  and  when  the  printed 
regulations  about  the  bull  came  they  said  “It  is  too 
much,”  I have  to  pay  my  £5,  and  have  to  pay  insurance 
and  next  year  I may  be  disqualified,  and  where  would  I 
be  then?” 

5043.  How  do  you  account  for  every  premium  that  is 
available  being  taken  up,  and  several  applications  for 
each  premium  ? — That  may  be  in  some  counties. — Wex- 
ford is  an  excellent  county,  and  they  may  bo  more  alive 
-there  to  improving  their  stock  than  others.  I don’t 

all  Ireland  is  backward, . and  won't  take  up  the 
premiums,  but  I say  there  are  cases  in  the  largest  calf- 
distributing  county  which  we  have  to  look  to  most 
for  improvement. 

5044.  There  cannot  be  anything  very  serious  in  these 
restrictions  when  you  find  all  the  premium  bulls  taken 
“P  m other  counties  ? — They  have  not  been  taken  up  in 
this  county.  My  own  experience  at  the  shows  is  that 
we  could  have  a better  and  cheaper  bull  than  the  pre- 
mi?P1  bull.  They  are  lacking  in  vitality. 

, °045.  Do  you  mean  a half-bred  bull  or  a.  pure-bred 
pull? — I am  speaking  of  the  first  cross.. 


5046.  Do  you  mean  the  half-bred  bulls  are  better  ? — June  28,  100G. 

I do  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  to  go  among  - — 

the  country,  and  as  the  quickest  means  of  improving  « Fralli 
your  stock.  Even  now  to  get  calves  to-morrow  morning  0 e7- 
1 would  have  the  first  cross  before  I would  have  a pre- 
mium bull.  He  would  have  more  vigour  and  vitality 
in  him  than  a premium  bull. 

5047.  Are  there  not  a great  many  of  those  half- 
bred  bulls  being  produced  at  present  in  the  country  by 
crossing  premium  bulls,  or  other  pure-bred  bulls  with 
half-bred  cows  ?— I can  only  speak  for  my  own  district, 
the  South  of  Ireland,  and  the  thing  I am  advocating 
will  be  a great  benefit  to  the  country.  As  an  illustration 
you  would  never  get  a clean  pui-e-bred  animal  to  be  a 
butcher’s  animal  in  London,  he  won’t  be  qualified,  a 
half-bred  will  nearly  always  beat  him  at  the  London 
Show.  It  occurs  every  year  at  the  Dublin  Show. 

5048.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  intend  to  convey  that 
in  this  scheme  the  twenty-five  bull  calves  would  be  sold 
and  kept  as  bulls  apart  from  any  premium  system  ? — 

They  should  be  taken  up  without  any  special  encourage- 
ment, and  I have  no  doubt  they  would  in  a great  many 
districts,  but  as  you  refer  to  that,  I would  have  them 
balloted  for;  I would  not  have  them  sold;  there  would 
be  a regular  demand,  and  the  people  that  would  supply 
cows  to  the  Department  approved  of  by  the  Department 
that  they  would  be  balloted  for.  I think  from  my  own 
experience  I would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  thing 
would  .be  .taken  up,  and  when  it  would  become  generally 
known  what  these  cattle  were,  and' what  their  calves 
would  develop  into,  it  would  inspire  a great  amount 
of  confidence  with  the  people,  who  would  scour  our 
country,  and  we  would  command  a very  much  larger 
price.  I wish  to  impress  very  strongly  about  the  bal- 
loting for  these  cattle.  The  heifer  calves  might  be 
turned  into  the  Department’s  own  work  or  any  other 
Corporation  that  may  take  it  up.  I think  it  would 
be  very  simpler  than  the  premium  system. 

5049.  Or  it  might  be  something  in,,  addition  to  it  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  special  districts? — 

.Yes,  and  of  course  this  would  be  in  the  larger  dairying 
districts,  where  they  distribute:  the  young  c.attle  under 
a year  bid;.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Ireland  where 
the  people  are  doing  far  more  than  I am  advocating, 
but  of  course  they  are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing good  stpek  and  developing  it  themselves,  and 
see  that  it  pays  them;  but  .we  want  to  come  into, 
another  part  of  the  country.  I might  mention  another 
particular  instance  where  there  is  a huge  distribution 
of  calves — West  Limerick. 

5050.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  there  that  would  in- 
duce these  farmers  who  don’t  care  what  bulls  they  use 
at  present  to  pay  £25  for  bulls  to  serve  their  cows. 

A man  who  has  a number  of  dairy  cows  and  does  not 
want  to  keep  the  calves,  he  does  not  care  how  he  pro- 
duces them.  I want  to  know  what  would  be  the  in- 
ducement to  that  man  to  buy  a cross-bred  bull  at  £25, 
and  keep  it  for  the  service  of  his  own  cows  ? — Inasmuch 
as  at  present  we  are  impressing  upon  them  that  their 
cattle  are  growing  yearly  less  in  value,  and  unless 
they  depart  from  that  system  and  produce  better  cattle 
the  trade  will  be  wrested  from  them,  that  has  brought 
them  to  an  inquiring  state  of  mind,  and  they  are  ready 
to  follow  up  our  suggestions  if  we  can  only  put  them 
into  reasonable  shape. 

5051.  You  can  buy  cross-bred  bulls  at  present  ? — You 
cannot  buy  a reasonable  cross ; I don’t  approve  of  the 
cross-bred  bulls  at  present.  If  you  take  the.  herds  of 
cows  generally  through  the  country  you  will  find  60 
per  cent,  of  them  are  not  the  animals  to  produce  a 
good  bull  off ; they  produce  a good  heifer ; but  when 
you  come  for  a fine,  good  cross-bred  bull,  when  you 
want  him  nearly  a thoroughbred,  with  all  the  vitality 
cf  the  common  herd,  this  is  the  only  way  you  can  get 
at  it. 

. 5052.  (Chairman). — I suppose  you  travel  about  the 
country  a good  deal? — I have  a great  deal  of  expe- 
rience; I go  practically  from  Dublin  south,  all  through 
the  King  s and  Queen’s  Counties  and  County  Kildare, 
through  the  winter  months  Limerick  is  my  chief  dis- 
trict. I farm  . nearly  700  acres,  and  I carry  out  ex- 
periments on  my  own  farm. 

5053.  We  have  got  you  here,  a man  of  experience, 

•and  we  want  to  obtain  a little' information  from  you?  . , , 

— I am-  enthusiastic  in  trying  to  develop  the  agricultural  . . 

interests  of  the  country,  pure  and  simple.  I have- 
'come  here  to-day  very  much  against  my  own  personal 
"convenience,  but  simply  because  I thought  I might  do 
some  good.  There  was  a small  little  experiment  of 
my  .own  which  I carried  out  last  November,  when  I 
2Q2 
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e 28,  190G.  bought  thirty-six  cattle  at  Mallow ; I weighed  them 
after  coming  home,  on  the  5th  of  November;  they 
e„,  were  treated  reasonably ; the  season  was  rather  favour- 

able  for  cattle;  they  got  a little  hay  and  a good  run 
of  grass,  aiid,  on  the  16th  of  January,  when  they  were 
brought  into  the  yard  for  weighing  1 was  very  pleased 
with  their  appearance,  but  when  1 came  to  weigh  them 
I was  alarmed  to  hud  that,  instead  of  weighing  as  they 
did  in  November  270  cwt.,  they  weighed  only  250  cwt. 

5054.  How  was  that  ? — They  should  have  been  better 
treated.  The  treatment  I gave  them  was  not  suffi- 
cient, although  I thought  it  was  ample.  I had 
twenty-three  bullocks  bought  on  the  same  day  in 
Limerick  ; they  were  a higher-priced  cattle,  and  1 was 
more  careful  to  feed  them  a little  better.  I put  them 
loosely  in  sheds,  and  gave  them  an  additional  feed- 
ing of  4 d.  a head  per  day  of  extra  feeding  above  the 
cattle  I had  let  out  on  the  hay.  As  a consequence  of 
that  these  cattle  weighed  13  cwt.  more. 

5055.  You  learned  something  from  your  experi- 
ments?— I did.  These  little  things  might  be  taken 
up. 

5056.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  course  you  are  aware  the 
Department  are  impressing  on  farmers  the  necessity 
for  what  you  are  demonstrating  there? — They  have 
a turnip  experiment  going  on  in  my  place ; I allowed 
them  it  perfectly  free,  but  no  one  has  come  to  see 
what  the  instructor,  a most  amiable,  painstaking 
young  man,  is  doing,  no  one  has  come ; he  has 
brought  none  of  the  farmers  in  to  see  the  experiment. 

5057.  (Chairman). — .They  won’t  come? — He  has  not 
asked  them. 

5058.  Did  they  know  of  it  ? — They  did,  but  they  may 

have  been  shy.  * 

5059.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  not  these  experiments 
carried  out  under  your  County  Committee? — I can 
only  speak  from  this  little  incident  of  my  own ; I am 
only  giving  it  as  an  illustration,  and  not  at  all  in  a 
complaining  way. 

5060.  (Chairman). — Did)  no  people  come  and  ask 
you  about  your  beasts — did  nobody  benefit  by  your 
experiment  ? — Unless  I gave  it  verbally ; to  every 
man  that  came  I showed  this  book  fifty  times  over, 
but  I am  not  the  Department;  I am  not  a public 
instructor. 

5061.  I only  wanted  to  know  how  much  interest 
was  taken  in  this? — None  whatever;  it  would 
have  'been  lost  in  my  locality,  the  farmers  are  too 
poor.  I have  been  carrying  on  experiments  in 
manures  in  which  the  farmers  take  a great  interest ; 
it  has  made  my  place  ablaze.  Mr.  Ludlow  Beamish 
complimented  me  the  other  day.  Going  back  to  the 
turnip  crop  what  I would  have  wished  to  have  done 
in  this  particular  case  was  that  this  yean,?  man 
should  have  said  to  the  farmers,  or  announce  it 
through  the  parish  priest  or  minister,  or  some  public 
authority.  “ We  are  carrying  out  such  and  such  ex- 
periments, and  I would  be  most  anxious  you  would 
come  and  watch  these  experiments,  and  when  they 
are  fit  to  weigh  come  back  again  to  us.” 

5062.  Do  you  think  they  would  come? — All  would 
not  come,  but  we  must  press  them. 

5063.  (Mr.  Brown). — .Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
a good  idea  to  have  meetings  of  farmers  on  these 
experimental  plots  ? — Absolutely. 

5064.  Fixed  meetings  where  they  could  meet  the 
instructor  and  hear  from  him  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ment?—Quite  so. 

5065.  Is  not  that  entirely  a matter  for  the  local 
compiifctee  ? — I never  followed  what  the  Department 
or  the  committee  are  doing ; I am  only  speaking  from 
absolute  experience  of  what  I think  would  be  a good 
thing  for  the  country, 

5066.  You  are  quite  right,  but  whose  business  is 
it  to  do  it  ? — I should  say  the  Government. 

5067.  Is  it  not  the  local  committee  that  should  call 
the  meetings  ? — No,  it  is  the  young  man  ; he  has 
been  very  successful,  and  was  received  very  well ; I 
know  what  a farmer  is,  he  is  so  suspicious. 


5068.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).— The  Department  is 

to  work  through  the  County  Council  and  ] iPosei 
mittees;  they  are  supposed  to  have  means 
disposal  for  conducting  experiments  and  sW  “eit 
results  of  experiments  to  the  interested  t!le 
public  that  ought  to  be  interested  inthS^’  0! 
and  the  local  people  are  the  people  who  a™  areas- 
to  secure  the  attendance  while  the  instruefnr!^^ 
the  material  for  them  to  study.  It  looks  aim£07ldes 
there  h.d  been  some  hitch  in 
your  neighbourhood  ?— No,  that  is  universal  • 

Svi  wwn  “nJ  “ pust  is  p“*  ”p’ 

5069.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  not  universal  at  all 

J hey  are  invited  m counties,  but  it  is  done  1 , 
by  the  local  committee?— Why  not  bring  presmi”1 
bear  on  them.  6 i “SQre 

5070.  (Chairman) . I was  going  to  ask  you  whetW 
you  think,  in.  your  experience,  there  is  a percent,! 
improvement  m the  breeding  of  the  cattle  thatS 
to  fans?— No,  sir.  \le  think  there  is  great  deterion 
lion;  and  not  alone  deterioration  in  the  quafity  to 
an  awful  absence  in  the  general  treatment  of  them 
Everything  seems  to  be  left  to  nature,  and  no  assisw' 
given  to  it  I really  feel  it  almost  humiliating  to  read 
some  of  the  market  returns  from  England,  where  Tor 
cattle  are  described  as  “ Irish  ; starved." 

5071.  Wliat  dp  you  attribute  that  to?-To  the  small 
farmers  shirking  labour.  The  whole  thing  can  1* 
brought  back  to  the  question  of  taking  oil  your  coa) 
and  working. 

5°72;,  D°  vout-hink  the  better  cattle  go  to  England 
or  Scotland  ?— The  Scotch  are  -more  keen  on  getting  the 
better  class  of  animal  than  the  English.  The  English 
are  particular  about  the  dairy  cattle.  I don’t  think  they 
are  such  keen  judges  as  the  Scotch.  The  moxtalitr 
amongst  calves  has  also  beon  very  great.  The  way  it 
occurs  to  myself  is  that  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  treatment  m the  winter.  In  Limerick  we  find 
the  animals  are  treated  luxuriantly  during  the  summer; 
immediately  it  comes  to  the  1st  of  November,  the  wet 
season  turns  in,  and  the  dairy  cows  are  put  from  very 
good  treatment  to  extremely  bad  treatmento-that  is, 
they  get  very  strong  hay,  and  they  are  not  carefully 
housed  during  the  winter  months.  ' They  are  put  out 
m paddocks,  places  totally  unsuited  to  an  animal  carry- 
ing a calf,  and  the  more  advanced  the  calf  is  becoming 
the  less  attention  to  the  cows.  I am  very  strongly  3 
opinion  that  when  the  calf  is  bom  he  is  predisposed  to 
every  form  of  disease. 

5073.  Has  nothing  been  done  to  remedy  that?— The 
Department  should  take  up  half-a-dozen  cows,  whoso 
calves  had  died,  and  commence  to  feed  them  from  file 
1st  of  November. 

5074.  We  are  not  very  much  concerned  with  the 
actual  treatment  of  these  things.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  whether  the  people  are  getting  to  learn,  or  to 
be  taught  by  the  action  of  the  Department,  what  they 

t0  “°  ™ su.c'1  a case  I — I don’t  think  so.  What 
the  Department  did  was  to  get  over  a very  great  expert, 
Prof.  Nocard,  and  his  treatment  may  be  splendid,  but 
the  farmers  could  not  follow  it.  What  you  want  is 
something  practical,  and  there  is  no  means  of  getting 
at  them  without  illustrating  it  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

5075.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  you  think  keeping  the 
byres  clean  has  something  to  do  with  it? — It  is  a great 
way,  and  better  feeding  : but  if  it  could  possibly  be 
brought  home  to  them  the  extra  expense,  expense  of 
keeping  an  animal  of  that  kind,  and  that  they  would 
be  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement  in 
physique,  and  the  yield  in  milk  will  be  greater  and 
richer.  I have  estimated  the  cost  of  feeding  an  animal 
liberally  would  be  50s.  I said  that  to  a farmer  with 
thirty  cows  ; he  said.  How  on  earth  am  I to  make  it?” 
I said.  " You  will  have  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
mortality  ; your  calf  will  have  a greater  physique;  you 
will  be  able  to  get  £1  for  him ; your  yield  of  milk  for 
the  first  six  weeks  will  be  ever  so  much.”  . 


Mr.  J.  Scott 
Kerr. 


Mr.  J.  Scott  Keek,  Cork,  examined. 


5076.  (Chairman).' — You  come  here  to  speak  mainly 
on  the  question  of  afforestation?— I do. 

5077.  You  are  a member  of  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society  ?— I am  the  honorary  secretary.  I am  the  first 
of  four  witnesses,  and  you  ■ were  good  enough  to  say 
you  would  take  my  evidence  here,  as  I live  in  Cork,  and 
the  three  other  witnesses  will  treat  with  other  aspects 


of  the  subject — one  in  Galway,  and  the  others  in 
Dublin. 

5078.  Now.  will  you  take  that  part  of.  the  subject  you 
wish  to  deal  with? — The  personal  qualifications  of  thf 
present  witness  are  as  follows:— He  has  studied  tins 
subiect  for  twenty  years,  both  the  theory  and  practice, 
he  has  for  many  years  written  on  the  subject  for  tte 
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Press,  also  pamphlets,  etc.  ; he  has  visited  State  forests 
in  Saxony  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  also  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  of  America ; he  has  planted  various  areas 
in  this  country,  also  prepared  planting  specifications 
and  reports  ; he  has  been  frequently  consulted  for  ad- 
vice on  the  subject,  and  his  work  included  surveying, 
land  valuing,  farming,  and  the  management  of  landed 
property  ; he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Irish  land, 
liind  tenure,  and  land  laws,  and  has  had  long  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  peasantry  in  the  West, 
South,  and  East  of  the  country  ; he  has  also  been  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society  since  its  com- 
mencement, being  prominently  concerned  in  directing 
its  policy;  and,  lastly,  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  that  body  to  place  the  following  evidence  before  this 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  leaving  other  points  to  be 
treated  by  other  nominated  witnesses.  I would  start 
by  assuming — no  doubt  quite  a safe  assumption — that 
the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  recognise  that  a 
prima  facie  case  has  been  made  out  in  favour  of  State 
afforestation.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  quote 
very  briefly  from  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, appointed  in  1902,  to  enquire'  into  British 
Forestry,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  that  Committee,  merely  premising  that 
the  substance  of  that  report  was  adopted  by  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  apply- 
ing generally  to  Ireland  : — 

In  paragraph  ten  the  Report  ctates: — “It  will  be 
found  in  our  evidence  that  experts  of  high  authority 
have  recorded  the  opinion  already  expressed  in  many 
reliable  publications,  that  the  world  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a shortage,  if  not  actual  dearth,  in  its  supply 
of  coniferous  timber,  which  constitutes  between  80  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  total  British  timber  imports.  The 
great  area  of  waste  lands  in  these  islands,  which  might 
be  afforested,  and  with  regard  to  which  some  valuable 
evidence  has  been  led,  thus  becomes  a matter  of  grave 
national  concern.  No  individual  effort  is  likely  to  cope 
with  such  extensive  afforestation,  not  only  because 
British  Forestry,  as  now  practised,  is  inefficient,  but 
because  of  the  capital  required,  and  time  during  which 
it  remains  sunk  before  producing  income,  and  the  lack 
of  all  security  on  private  estates  for  continuous  good 
management  from  the  time  that  the  forest  is  formed 
until  matured  timber  is  placed  upon  the  market  ...” 
Paragraph  twelve  states — “ . . . It  is  the  common  verdict 
that  timber  of  the  kind  and  quality  imported  in  such 
large  quantities  from  the  Baltic  and  similar  temperate 
regions  can  be  grown  as  well  here  as  anywhere.  In 
fact,  it  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  European 
“red  wood,”  and  "white  wood,”  so  highly  esteemed  for 
structural  purposes,  are  yielded  by  the  Scots  pine  and 
the  Spruce,  two  “ of  the  commonest  trees  of  British 
woodlands.  That  foreign  is  so  generally  preferred  to 
home  grown  timber  is  no  way  due  to  unsuitability  of 
soil  or  climate,  but  it  is  entirely  due  to  our  neglect  of 
sylvicultural  principles  ...”  Paragraph  seven  states — 
Regular  forest  book-keeping  is  rare  in  Great  Britain  but 
we  believe  the  various  estimates  of  profit  obtained  from 
the  cultivation  of  timber,  which  have  been  laid  before 
both  inquiries,  to  be  substantially  correct.  These  show 
that  excellent  returns,  even  with  indifferent  manage- 
ment, have  often  been  obtained  from  plantations  formed 
on  land  of  little  or  no  value  for  any  other  purpose.” 
Paragraph  nine  states — “ . . . We  believe  that  we  are 
well  within  the  mark  in  assuming  that  land  quite  capa- 
able  of  producing  high  class  timber  employs  only  one 
shepherd  per  thousand  acres,  if  used  as  a”  sheep  run, 
while  all  the  evidence  on  this  point  goes  to  show  that 
similar  land  when  under  timber  gives  employment  to 
at  least  one  man  per  hundred  acres,  and  this  without 
taking  account  of  the  labour  requisite  to  remove  and 
work  up  the  timber.  The  possibilities,  therefore,  of 
forestry  as  a means  of  furnishing  remunerative  labour 
to  an  increased  rural  population  are  great.”’ 

The  foregoing  sufficiently  proves  on  the  most  incon- 
trovertible authority,  first,  that  afforestation  on  an 
adequate  scale  is  urgently  required  ; second,  that  the 
State  alone  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  matter  ; third, 
that  the  Home  Countries  are  able  to  grow  suitable 
timber  of  first  quality  ; fourth,  that  land  of  “ no  value 
for  any  other  purpose”  can  produce  "excellent  returns” 
if  planted ; fifth,  Forestry  will  provide  remunerative 
kbour  to  an  increased  rural  population.  Turning  to  the 
Recess  Committee’s  Report  of  1896,  which  is  admittedly 
the  forts  et  oriqo  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  find  it  specifically  stated  at  page  23  “ . . . that  this 
(Forestry)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  direc- 
- tions  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  State,  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  may  be  increased.”  In  another  part  it  is  referred 


to  as  “the  great  work  of  reafforesting  Ireland.”  And  June  28,  1906. 
finally,  by  turning  to  the  Act  of  1899,  constituting  the  — 
Department,  we  learn  that  the  Government  of  the  day  Scott 
adopted  this  view,  and  made  suitable  provision  with  1 err' 
that  object.  Section  30,  Sub- Section  1,  states  that  “ the 
expression,”  “the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural 
industries,”  (which  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  Act) 
includes  the  aiding,  improving,  and  developing  of  Agri- 
culture, horticulture,  forestry,  dairying,  the  breeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock  and  poultry, 
home  and  cottage  industries,  ,the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  flax,  inland  fisheries,  and  any  industries 
immediately  connected  with  and  subservient  to  any  of 
the  said  matters,  and  any  instruction  relating 
thereto ” In  view  of  these  pre- 

cise and  forcible  statements  it  is  pertinent  to 
inquire  how  the  Department  has  carried  out 
their  mandate  with  regard  to  Forestry.  The  Legislature 
in  their  wisdom  has  in  Section  30  given  it  priority  of 
position  to  everything  except  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  yet  it  is  the  one  and  only  subject  which, 
until  very  recently,  was  altogether  neglected  by  the 
Department,  and  even  then  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  from  outside  by  the  Forestry 
Society  that  the,  for  the  most  part,  ill-conceived,  and 
wholly  inadequate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment wras  taken.  The  neglect  and  delay  cannot  be  con- 
doned by  the  insufficiency  of  the  time  requisite  to 
enable  the  Department  to  “get  into  harness”  as  apart 
from  the  undoubtedly  prior  claim  that  Forestry  holds 
to  some  of  the  other  specified  subjects,  no  Joint  Stock 
Company  existing,  for  example,  would  give  its  Btaff 
more  than  one  or  two  years  at  the  most  to  get  over  the 
preliminaries,  and  realise  the  first  dividend  or  return, 
and  the  Department  professes  to  be  established  on  a 
business  footing.  I would  like  to  interpolate  here  that, 
the  Irish  Forestry  Society  being  a body  largely  com- 
posed of  Forestry  experts,  several  of  them  with  long 
Indian  and  Continental  experience,  are  unanimous  in 
condemning  the  action  of  the  Department  in  forming  a 
School  of  Forestry  at  Avondale.  Their  grounds  for 
doing  so  are  that  the  money  so  expended  might  be  more 
profitably  spent  at  this  juncture  in  sending  one  or  two 
approved  candidates  to  the  Scotch  or  English  or  German 
Forest  Schools  for  thorough  training.  That  the  in- 
struction given  at  Avondale  is  inadequate,  and  in  any 
ease  is  premature,  as  few,  if  any  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Avondale  quality  can  possibly  obtain  employment  in 
Ireland  in  State  forests — which  is  practically  the  only 
prospect  open  to  them  here — for  a.t  least  ten  or  twelve 
years  hence.  That  Avondale  with  its  comparatively 
high  class  deep  loam  soil  is  not  a suitable  locality  in 
which  to  train  men  whose  life  work  is  supposed  to  be 
on  the  Boglands  and  bare  mountains,  with  a wide  range 
in  altitudes,  and  atmospheric  conditions,  and  where  only 
conifers  can  be  planted,  and  planted  for  slow,  sound 
growth,  and  not  for  forced  and  sappy  growth,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  in  the  richer  soils 
and  sheltered  situations,  and  more  equable 
climate  at  Avondale.  In  this  connection  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  the  apposite  fact  that  it  was  a Wicklow- 
trained  forester  who  advised  the  Congested  Districts. 

Board  to  plant  Knockboy  Bog,  situated  on  the  bleak,, 
exposed  cost  of  County  Galway,  with  what  wholly 
disastrous  results  everyone  knows,  and  anyone  with 
the  proper  training  would  have  easily  foreseen.  But  . 
to  resume  my  argument,  events  subsequent  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  of  1899  have  proved  that  (he  Legislature  . 
was  right,  and  the  Department  wrong,  in  their  respec- 
tive attitudes  towards  the  subject  of  Forestry.  To  take  - 
one  example ; in  the  year  1903  two  events,  namely,  the  - 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  and  the  great  storm  of  that 
year,  called  clamorously,  but  in  different  ways,  for  the 
vigorous  and  intelligent  action  that  only  a properly 
constituted  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  competent  to  pro- 
vide. The  Land  Act,  in  the  first  place,  set  a premium 
on  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  by  the  ownerp 
before  they  parted  with  their  land,  and  opened  the  • 
way  for  the  tenant  purchasers  to  extend  and  complete- 
the  destruction,  and  in  the  second  place  made  it  im- 
perative that  waste  lands,  useless  for  agriculture, 
should  be  at  once  acquired  by  the  State,  if  they  were  • 
to  be  acquired  at  all,  before  they  were  parcelled  out  • 
and  conveyed  to  the  tenant-farmers  for  ever.  The- 
Forestry  Society  urged  that  provision  should  be  made- 
for  this  in  the  Act,  and  .the  Legislature  made  it,  but; 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Department  frus- 
trated to  a large  extent  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Again,  the  great  hurricane  that  passed  over 
the  country  left  in  its  wake  thousands  of  acres  tree- 
swept.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the  market  for 
home  timber  was  glutted.  No  action  was  taken  by 
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the  Department,  nor  in  the  absence  of  a fully  organised 
and  developed  Forestry  Bureau  could  be  taken,  to  find 
markets  for  the  unfortunate  owners,  who  as  private 
individuals  possessed  no  infleunce,  information,  nor 
opportunity  to  do  this  for  themselves.  Nor  could  they 
obtain  the  benefit  of  free  inspection  and  reports  by 
competent  specialists,  nor  the  free  grant  of  plants,  nor 
advice  to  encourage  them  to  replant.  These  luckless 
owners  were  suddenly  confronted  by  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented situation,  and  had  no  powerful  friend  to 
succour  them,  and  now  there  are  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  timber  lying  rotting  on  the  ground,  surely  a 
sufficient  reason  that  no  re-planting  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  sufferers. 

As  one  other  instance,  in  passing,  of  the  scores  of 
things  that  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done,  but 
were  neglected,  is  the  holding  of  a systematic  investi- 
gation into  the  question  of  the  larch  canker  or  peziza 
wilkomii,  a zymotic  disease  which,  if  taken  in  time 
and  at  this  early  stage  when  comparatively  little  larch 
is  grown  here,  might  be  eradicated  in  Ireland,  although 
in  England  and  Scotland  it  is  so  disseminated  that 
Foresters  there  seriously  contemplate  ceasing  to  grow 
this  valuable  building  timber,  with  what  beneficial 
results  to  Ireland  can  be  imagined.  Whether  or  not 
this  fell  disease  could  be  eradicated  by  drastic  mea- 
sures analogous  to  those  provided  for  in  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Animals  Act  is  a fit  subject  for  enquiry,  and 
the  idea  offers  at  least  a working  postulate  not  to  be 
ignored.  The  Departmental  Report  on  British 
Forestry,  already  alluded  to,  deprecated  too  much  haste 
.in  instituting  schemes  of  afforestation,  but  the  peculiar 
■circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is  placed,  both  by  the 
■operation  of  the  Statute  Laws  and  economic  laws, 
require  that  while  education  in  Forestry  should  not 
■be  lost  sight  of,  it  must  for  the  present  hold  a miner 
■place,  for  the  primary  and  urgent  need  above  all 
others  at  present  is,  that  provision  should  be  at  once 
made  for  the  acquisition,  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
of  suitable  waste  lands  as  these  become  available,  either 
for  immediate  or  deferred  utilisation ; after  that,  that 
a start  should  be  made  in  judicious  planting  on  a 
moderate  scale,  and  after  that,  again,  that  education 
should  be  taken  up.  England  and  Scotland  offer  no 
precedents  in  this  matter  to  Ireland,  and  therefore  the 
recommendations  of  the  British  Commissioners  must 
be  modified  to  the  extent  indicated.  For  example,  in 
Scotland  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  town  dwel- 
lers; that  country  has  a wealthy  land  proprietary;  its 
estimated  annual  revenue,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
its  sporting  resources  is  £2,000,000  (the  annual  rental 
alone  of  2,155,000  acres  of  deer  forest  is  £250,000 !), 
which  source  of  revenue  has  practically  no  analogy  in 
Ireland;  and  generally  that  while  in  that  country  the 
national  character  is  further  developed  and  hardened 
into  a definite  pattern,  the  Irish  are  “ a people  still 
in  the  gristle.”  We  cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  follow 
the  lead  of  these  countries  too  slavishly,  at  all  events, 
in  the  matter  of  afforestation.  The  recent  and  belated 
action  of  the  Department  in  adopting  a suggestion  of 
the  Forestry  Society,  and  employing  a Scotch  forestry 
specialist  of  the  highest  eminence  to  prepare  a series 
■of  pamphlets  on  practical  forestry  for  gratuitous  issue, 
calls  for  every  commendation,  and  much  more  might 
■ be  done  in  a similar  direction  to  educate  and  interest 
the  Irish  public  in  trees  and  their  preservation  and 
profitableness.  Some  rather  vapid  notices  have  also 
been  issued  for  posting  on  Police  Barracks,  exhorting 
to  the  preservation  and  planting  of  trees,  which  is 
good  in  intention,  although  bad  and  perfunctory  in 
performance.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  evidence  before, 
this  Commission,  stated  that  the  Department  had  been 
informed  by  the  Estates  Commissioners  that  they  had 
only  a comparatively  small  extent  of  available  waste 
lands  in  their  hands,  and  he  indicated  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  obtain  compulsory  powers  of  purchase 
before  anything  could  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  lands  being  sold  under  the  Act  of 
1903  is  not  sold  to  the  Land  Commission  under  Sec.  6 
as  was  evidently  Mr.  Campbell’s  impression,  through 
a misunderstanding  on  his  part  of  the  recommendations 
of-  the  Forestry  Society,,  but  is  the  subject  of  a direct 
deal  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  under  the 
• provisions  of  Se’c.  3,  and,  accordingly,  waste  lands  so 

- dealt  with  would  be  disposed  of  before  the  Estates 
Commissioners  had  cognisance  of  the  transaction.  ' On 
• this  account  it  would  be  necessary  to  approach  the 
owners  direct,  and,  the  Society  anticipating  this,  has 

■been  making  extensive  inquiries  and  collecting ' i’nfor- 

- mation  primarily  for  another  purpose,  with  the  re- 

- suit  that  they  possess  absolutely  reliable  infor- 


mation that  at  least  50,000  acres  of  suitable  wa  i 
lands  in  twenty  different  counties  could,  if  necessary 
be  acquired  at  once  for  the  specific  purpose  of  plantin' 
from  the  owners  without  any  compulsory  Act.  When 
the  time  comes,  wc  can  give  the  exact  situation  of 
each  block  of  1,000  acres  upwards,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  there  are  no  grazing  or  other  subsidiary 
rights  to  hamper  the  titles.  J 


50,000  acres? — It  applies  to  the  whole  50,000  acres 


5080.  (Mr.  Brawn). — Would  you  have  any  objec- 
tion to  get  the  Committee  a list  of  those  50,000  awes? 
— I could  give  it  to  you  for  the  Commissioners’  private 
information ; we  have  been  collecting  it  for  another 
public  purpose  which  I am  not  at  liberty  to  explain 
at  present.  I now  beg  to  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  utilising  the.  material  actually  lying  to 
hand,  and  I contend  that  existing  statutes  contain 
ample  powers  for  putting  these  suggestions  into  im- 
mediate practice.  Apart  from  the  futility  of  waiting 
until  Parliament  passes  further  enabling  laws,  futile 
especially  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  under  the  1903  Act  land  is 
passing  in  fee  into  the  hands  of  the  occupiers  at  the 
rate  of  about  half  a million  acres  a year — there  is  the 
suspicion  that  the  cry  for  further  powers  is  but  dust 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  to  blind 
them  to  the  reprehensible  inaction  and  almost  hostility 
of  the  Department  to  tho  subject  of  afforestation. 

What  we  urge  is  that  at  least  a start  should  be 
made  having  two  essential  conditions ; first,  that  the 
policy  adopted  should  be  carefully  thought  out  before- 
hand and  be  sound,  adapted  as  far  as  advisable  from 
the  long-matured  Continental  systems,  and  when 
adopted  it  should  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance- 
given  these  two  conditions  the  rate  of  that  progress  is 
not  so  material,  and  in  any  case  it  must  be 
characterised  by  extreme  caution  in  the.  initia- 
tory and  therefore  experimental  stages.  As  the 
purchase  or  acquisition  of  waste  lands  in  the 
circumstances  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  it  has 
been  shown  where  these  lands  are  to  be  found  when 
required,  it  only  remains  to  be  shown  where-  the  money 
can  be  got.  There  are  at  least  three  sources,  viz. : — 

1.  The  funds — both  revenue  and  surplus — of  the 
Department. 

2.  The  revenue  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  derived  from 
the  Irish  Quit  and  Crown  Rents. 

3.  Raising  money  from  private  sources  on  a State 
Guarantee. 

I don’t  treat  the  third  section  at  all,  as  one  of  the 
other  witnesses  will  speak  about  it. 

5081.  (Chairman). — I think  that  would  take  us  out- 
side our  reference,  raising  money  from  private  sources 
on  a State  guarantee.  Wliat  we  are  dealing  with  is 
the  action  of  the  Department? — I understand  that, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  I don’t  make  any  further  re- 
ference to  it. 

5082.  No,  but  I was  enquiring  whether  we  could  go 
into  that  question  at  all.  If  you  can  show  that  the 
Department  ought  to  have  spent  their  money  buying 
up  lands  for  the  purpose  of  forestation,  that  is  an- 

. other  question  ? — I think  I can  almost  guarantee  that 
the  evidence  will  be  quite  within  the  reference  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  I kept  that  specially  before  me. 

Forestry  has  a clearly  defined  claim  on  the  funds 
of  the  Department,  although  the  exact  annual  amount 
is  indeterminate.  Taking  the  claim,  however,  at 
£5,000  per  annum,  which  is  not  excessive,  practically 
the  whole  of  this  sum  has  been  accumulating  since  the 
' Department  started.  There  ought  therefore  to  bea 
portion  of  the  surplus  funds  amounting  to  £30,000 
ear-marked  for  forestry.  I am  aware  that  the  item 
-of  “ Forestry"  has  been  charged  with  the  £10,000  or 
•so  paid  for  the  Avondale  estate,  but  such  a debit 

• charge  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  as  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  motives  which  led  to  the  purchase 

• of  the  late  Mr.  Parnell’s  property,  excellent  as  these 
may  have  been,  had  not  in  their  original  inception 
the  remotest  relation  to  forestry.  The  bulk  of  U>e 
estate  in  any  case  has  been  re-sold  to  the  tenants, 

• part  of  the  remainder  is  used  for  other  purposes,  an 

‘ the  cost  of  the  forty  acres  planted  in  nursery  trees, 
and  used  as  a “Forestry  -School”  is  at  the. presen 
' juncture,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given,  so  uiuci 
wasted  money,  and  is,  moreover,  a serious  menace  ■ 
an  established  and  profitable  Irish  industry,  as 
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crop  of  half  a million  trees  upwards  cannot  be  grown 
to  maturity  at  Avondale,,  and  must  therefore  be  dis- 
posed of  as  nursery  trees  in  competition  with  the 
existing  private  nurseries.  The  other  source  from 
which  funds  may  fee  derived  are  the  monies  operated 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1829  to  1894  with  special 
reference  to  the  revenue  and  capital  yielded  by  the 
Irish  Quit  Rents  and  their  redemption.  According 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  the 
annual  revenuer  from  Ireland  was  £32,700,  and  for 
the  eight  years  ending  on  the  31st  March,  1905,  the 
capital  sum  received  for  the  redemption  and  purchase 
of  these  was  £118,725.  'Section  52  of  the  Act  of 
1829  provides  for  the  utilisation  of  these  monies  in 
the  purchase  of  any  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  section  113 
in  payment  of  the  “ costs,  charges,  and  expenses/''  at- 
tending the  management  of  the  said  possessions,  and 
including  the  salaries  (under  section  12)  of  necessary 
officers,  etc.,  which  might  be  stretched  to  include  a 
statutory  corporation  such  as  the  Department.  Sec- 
tion 34  of  the  same  Act  enables  the  'Commissioners 
to  sell  or  lease  any  lands  to  any  “ bodies  corporate.” 
If  the  whole  history  and  traditions  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department  did  not  preclude  the  idea, 
the  obvious  conclusion  would  be  to  hand  over  the 
organisation  of  Irish  forestry  to  them,  as  their 
original  Act  contemplated.  But  in  that  case  the 
matter  would  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
present . Commission.  We  have,  tnerefore,  two  De- 
partments of  State,  the  one  possessing  sufficient  powers 
and  money,  but  not  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  public 
for  reasons  that  need  not  be  entered  into,  and  the  other 
power  and  money  to  a lesser  degree,  but  which  does 
on  more  or  less  all  subjects,  but  that  of  'forestry,  enjoy 
popular  confidence.  In  other  words,  it  would  enable 
the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  to  discharge  its 
undoubted1  obligations  towards  Ireland,  and  to  do  so 
through  a channel  that  was  more  in  consonance  with 
Irish  ideas.  This  leads  me  to  my  next  point,  which 
is,  to  urge  that  a Bureau  of  Forestry  should  be  at  once 
organised  and  placed  under  the  control  of  a small 
joint  committee  representing  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department,  and 
that  sufficient  funds  be  contributed  by  these  Depart- 
ments in  such  ratio  as  may  be  decided  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  capital  expenditure,  and  for  the  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  bureau  and  staff.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  workable  and  desirable  method,  but 
there  is  an  alternative,  which  is  that  the  Woods  and 
Forests  Department  might  under  the  terms  of 
their  Act,  occupy  the  position  of  capitalist 
and  employer,  while  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, being  a corporate  body  might,  under 
section  12  of  the  same  Act,  act  principally 
in  an  administrative  capacity.  What  is  said 
here  only  relates  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. Assuming  for  a moment  that  the  funds  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Department  were  not  available  for 
any  reason,  this  would  not  necessarily  alter,  the 
character,  but  only  the  extent,  of  the  application  of 
my  proposals,  and  these  latter  would  have  to  be 
modified  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  proposed  contribu- 
tion of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  bore  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  the  probable  amount  of  money  required  at 
first,  I have  mad6  the  following  calculations,  taking  a 
period  of  five  years  as  my  basis,  that  being  a con- 
venient decimal  unit,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  better  not  to  start  with  too  large  ideas.  I have 
kept  in  view  the  fact  that,  according  to  their  last 
report,  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  re- 
mitted to  England  for  investment  there  the  sum  of 
£16,556  realised  during  the  year  (with  the  prob- 
ability of  increasing  in  the  future)  by  the  redemp- 
tion and  purchase  of  Irish  Quit  Rents,  and  our  con- 
tention is  that  this  capital  sum,  'being  derived  from 
Irish  land,  ought  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
Irish  land,  and  not  be  spent  for  the  maintenance  of 
English  churches,  and  English  pleasure  gardens, 
among  other  things.  I should  also  premise  that  my 
illustrative  estimate  contemplates  the  acquisition  of 
2,500  acres  per  annum  during  the  first  five  years, 
which  could,  of  course,  be  greatly  extended  from  the. 
first,  or  subsequently.  This  land  might  at  first  be 
purchased  in  blocks  of  1,000  acres  each,  spreading 
the  system  as  far  as  possible  over  the  following  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  West  Cork  and  South  Kerry,  Connemara 
and  West  Mayo,  County  Donegal  and  elsewhere,  i.e., 
where  the  waste  land  is  suitable  and  accord- 
ing to  our  information  can  be  at  once  acquired, 
and  the  rural  population  is  most  in  need 


of  the  incidental  labour  during « the  winter  Jme  28, 1900. 
months.  The  cost  of  planting  larger  blocks  ,r  T“  .. 
would  be  relatively  cheaper,  but  the  extra  expense  J- Scott 
entailed  by  1,000  acre  blocks  would  be  compensated  Kerr' 
for  by  the  advantages  accruing  to. a more  widely  dis- 
tributed population,  and  by  the  educative  effect 
radiating  from  a greater  number  of  centres.  Pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing,  the  purchase  of  2,500  acres 
at  a rent  of  2s.  per  acre  equals  £250  per 
annum,  at  twenty  years’  purchase  equals  £5  000 
2,500  acres  at  £5  per  acre  for  drainage’ 
fencing,  and  planting.  (In  the  ordinary  oourse 
at  could  be  done  for  less,  but  I provide-  for 
extra  fencing,  housing,  &c.  for  the  smaller  (1,000 
acre)  blocks),  £12,500.  Amount  of  capital  invested 
annually  for  next  five  years,  £17,500.  N.B.— It 

should  be  noted  that  on  the  evidence  of  all  the 
authorities  this  is  an  absolutely  safe  investment  for 
capital,  carrying  interest,  and  being  ultimately  re- 
turned intact  with  profit.  Annual  expenses  of 
•central  bureau,  head  inspectors,  &c.  (say)  £1,200. 

I might  remark  here  that  while  there  is  much  bog- 
land  that  is  unsuitable  for  planting,  -owing  to  the 
character  of  the  crust,  insufficient  drainage,  proximity 
of  the  marl  clay  to  the  surface,  and  other  reasons, 
there  are  large  areas  that  could  lie  profitably  planted 
with  one  crop  of  the  coarser  pines,  which,  in  twenty 
years,  would  mature  as  pit  props,  yielding  £1  per 
acre  per  annum  for  that  period  in  addition  to  the 
earier  thinnings.  If  the  “turf”  or  ‘''peat”  was  then 
required  for  firing  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  the 
areas  could  be  utilised  in  this  way-  or  again  planted. 

Much  bogland  now  derelict,  but  containing  large  de- 
posits of  peat  or  turf  for  use  in  the  future,  could  thus  b3 
made  in  the  meantime  to  yield  its  quota  to  the  National 
Revenue.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  high-class  com- 
mercial timber  which  would  have  to  be  grown  on  the 
higher  lands.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  staff  of: 
the  Bureau  and  their  duties,  I cannot  do  better  than- 
make  the  following  quotation  from  a report  I and' 
other  members  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society  recently - 
prepared  for  the  Committee,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
number  of  members  of  Parliament  and  other  public  • 
gentlemen,  and  had  the  honour  of  submitting  it  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  month  of  March  last.  The  • 
report  recommends  that — 

The  Bureau  should  be  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a Chief  Inspector,  aided  by  two  or  more  Assistant 
Inspectors,  with  a subordinate  staff  of  working 
foresters  and  clerical  staff,  as  circumstances  here- 
after may  show  to  be  desirable. 

The  Inspectors  should  'be  properly  qualified  for- 
esters,  with  a practical  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  methods  adopted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  forestry  conditions 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  together  with  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Land  Laws  and  Land  Tenure 
in  Ireland. 


The  Bureau  would  be  charged,  inter  aMa,  with — 

(a)  The  co-ordination,  consolidation,  and  control 
of  all  forest  questions,  and  business  now  coming  be- 
fore the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Land  Com- 
mission, the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  Board 
-of  Public  Works,  or  other  Government  Depart- 
ments. 

(b)  The  management  of  existing  Crown  lands 
suitable  for  afforestation,  and  the  acquisition  and 
administration  of  additional  areas  of  wooded  or 
waste  or  barren  lands  suitable  for  planting,  as  op- 
portunities for  purchase  or  lease  may  arise,  and  as 
circumstances  may  direct. 

(c)  Forestry  instruction,  higher  and  secondary, 
including  the  education  and  training  of  the  various; 
grades  of  foresters  and  workmen  to  be  employed, 
with  a further  system  of  instruction  designed  to- 
reach  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  Forest  Schools; 
—as  by  popular  lectures  at  country  centres,  distribu- 
bution  of  literature,  and  as  advised. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  schemes  of  management, 
or  the  working  control  oi  such  wooded  lands,  or 
waste  lands  proposed  to  be  afforested,  which  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  acquired  by,  or  assigned  to,  the 
County  Councils  or  other  public  bodies. 

(e)  The  advising  of  public  bodies  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  are  desirous  of  planting  new  areas,, 
or  of  improving  the  yield  capacity  of  existing  wood- 
lands, but  who  do  not  possess  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge  to  ensure  the  best  results. 

(/)  The  carrying  out  of  experiments  in  the  growth 
and  requirements  of  various  trees  under  different 
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conditions,  and  the  testing  of  home-grown  timber  as 
regards  quality,  durability,  &c. 

( g ) To  deal  with  the  question  of  advancing  money 
to  private  individuals  for  the  purpose  < f economic 
planting  at  a low  returnable  rate  of  interest. 


The  Forestry  Society  . . . believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  forestry  will  be  served  by  asking  that  the 
beginning  should  be  a moderate  one.  A comparatively 
small  grant  will  permit  of  the  gathering  together  of 
the  reins  to  direct  future  work,  while  dealing  promptly 
and.  energetically  with  those  questions  demanding  im- 
mediate settlement.  It  should,  however,  be  understood 
that  if  in  a year  or  two  years’  time  the  Bureau  has 
justified  its  existence  and  proved  its  utility,  the  annual 
allocations  would  be  increased  to  permit  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  it  is  instituted  to  carry  out. 

5083.  (Chairman). — You  advocate  the  separation  of 
forestry  from  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  putting  it  under  a separate  organization? — 
To  the  extent  suggested  here  that  the  Department 
Rhould  have  a certain  power  of  veto  or  a moiety  of  the 
responsibility,'  and  whether  a moiety  of  the  expenses 
or  not  should  be  charged  to  the  Department. 

5084.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
claims  made  on  the  Department’s  funds  for  all  sorts  of 
things  ? — I am  very  well  aware  of  it. 

5085.  Do  you  consider  forestry  is  a matter  requir- 
ing special  qualifications,  that  it  would  be  better  it 
should  have  a separate  Department  of  its  own  rather 
than  be  thrown  in  as  one  of  the  many  subjects  with 
which  the  Department  has  to  deal  ? — I feel  it  ought  to 
be  a Department  of  its  own,  but  in  America  and  France 
it  is  a sub-department  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, or  a Bureau,  as  they  call  it. 

5086.  The  woods  and  forests  in  England  are  sepa- 
rate. _ I don’t  think  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
anything  to  do  with  them? — The  Irish  Woods  and 
Forests  Department  is  not  a separate  body. 

5087.  If  I followed  your  paper  correctly,  you  appear 
to  advocate  a combination  of  the  Woods  and  Forests 
and  the  Agricultural  Department? — That  a Bureau 
should  be  started — call  it  a bureau  for  the  want  of  a 
better  word — controlled  by  a small  committee,  two  re- 
presenting the  Agricultural  Department  and  two  repre- 
senting the  Woods  and  Forests  Department. 

5088.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  know  that  the  Woods  and 
Forests  Department  runs  itself  the  Forest  of  Dean : 
what  is  your  reason  for  departing  from  that  prece- 
dent ? — I don’t  quite  follow  you. 

5089.  The  Woods  and  Forest  Department  does  itself 
manage  a forest  Crown  land  ; you  would  take  no  notice 
of  that  as  an  example;  you  pass  that  by  : what  is  your 
reason  ?— We  say  that  since  1829  they  had  power  to  es- 
tablish forests  in  Ireland,  and  have  not  done  so,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  during  all  that  time  the  larger 
bulk  of  the  Irish  revenue  and  other  resources  has  been 
sent  across  to  England  and  spent  in  various  ways, 
amongst  other  things  the  maintenance  of  English 
churches  and  pleasure  gardens. 

5090.  The  reason  for  suggesting  a management  sepa- 
rate from  the  Department  upon  whose  funds  you  are 
to  draw  is  that  the  Department,  which  has  the  capital 
-and  the  name  at  present,  has  not  shown  itself  very 
much  interested  in  Irish  forestry  ?— Precisely. 

5091-  It  is  not  that  they  are  incapable  of  carrying 
it  out  ? — By  no  means ; they  are  well  able  to  carry  it 
• out.  J 


5092.  (Chairman).— You  think  they  .paid  more  atter 
tion  to  other  matters  than  to  forestry  ?—Tliey  have  pai 
more  attention  to  other  matters ; the  only  "thing  the 
•have  attended  to  in  Ireland  is  the  collection  of  the  qui 
rents  and  remitting  them  to  the  Treasury  in  England 

5093.  That  is  the  Woods  and  Forests;' I was  talkin 
'•of  the  Department  ?— Oh,  I beg  pardon. 

5094.  I imagined  your  view  was  that  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  had  too  many  other  things  to  do 
—lam  afraid  they  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  th 
.subject,  although  the  Act  gave  them  a certain  man 
-date  to  do  something  they  have  done  nothing. 

5095.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Oi  course  you  are  aware  tha 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  best  thin?  t 
do  for  forestry.  The  Forestry  Authorities  have  beei 
discussing  the  matter  for  a good  many  years,  and  hay 
presented  several  possibilities.  I don’t  speak  of  Ire 
land  specially— I mean  throughout  Britain.  It  is  no 
yet  a matter  upon  which  there  is  that  certainty  tha 
is  desirable  before  a large  amount  of  capital  is  em 
burked  in  it  I think  the  only  thing  that  is  cert.i, 
in  Ireland  is  that  if  the  present  opportunity  of  gettin; 


land  at  a reasonable  value  is  not  seized  now  it  -ii 
never  occur  again.  Wl‘‘ 

5096.  And  given  that  the  land  is  purchased  at  th 

moderate  price  at  which  it  is  possible  to  secure  it  nn 
you  see  a prospect  of  a sound  return  ?— Absolutely  r 
quoted  from  a reference  in  the  English  Keport  „ 
Forestry,  which  was  absolutely  unanimous  in  support 
ing  that  idea.  " 

5097.  You  referred  particularly  to  purchasing  blocks 
of  1,000  acres,  and  so  on  ; we  had  some  evidence  put 
before  us  as  to  the  desirability  of  money  being  advanced 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  portions  of  estates  that 
are  being  sold  just  now.  Those  portions  would  beW 
than  a thousand  acres  on  any  particular  estate.  Would 
you  contemplate  the  grouping  together  of  detached  por- 
tions, within  easy  reach  of  each  other,  to  make  your 
ideal  block? — Not  altogether  ; for  this  reason— that  the 
larger  the  block  the  cheaper  the  relative  cost.  If  it  js 
broken  up  into  a number  of  smaller  blocks,  the  fencing 
for  one  thing,  would  cost  considerably  more,  and  the 
watching  would  be  more  expensive,  or  the  supervision 

5098.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  residue  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  after  the  arable  and  pasture  por- 
tion of  the  estate  is  sold,  that  residue  is  not  so  certain 
to  pay  if  it  was  afforested  as  would  a larger  block  of 
apparently  less  likely  land  ?— What  extent  have  you  in 
your  mind — is  it  100  acres  or  200  acres  or  perhaps 
more? 

5099.  I understood  from  the  tenour  of  the  evidence 
that  it  would  be  about  100  acres,  so  that  within  a 
limited  area  there  might  be  sometliing  like  1,000  acres 
in  the  total?— Yes,  if  they  are  close  together  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  worked  together, 
except  the  reason  that  they  cost  more  to  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  here  a return  which  Lord  Gough 
His  Majesty's  representative  at  Dresden,  sent  to  me 
of  some  forests  I visited  at  Hernhutt,  in  Saxony,  some 
years  ago,  and  I wrote  asking  him  for  particulars.  It 
is  a communal  forest,  worked  for  the  general  good  of 
that  place.  The  forests  are,  more  or  less,  broken  up, 
but  they  have  not  the  difficulty  of  fencing,  as  the  woods 
are  protected  by  the  statute  laws  of  that  country,  which 
are  very  strict.  In  this  country  they  have  to  be 
fenced  on  account  of  tho  ubiquitous  trespasser. 

5100.  In  Saxony  and  the  Cevennes,  a considerable 
quantity  of  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  firewood ; 
would  that  source  be  available  here? — I think  it  would, 
essentially.  I think  a groat  deal  might  be  done  in 
giving  free  grants  of  firewood  to  the  tenants  whose 
systems  of  grazing  rights  on  mountains  have  been  taken 


up. 

5101.  I hopo  I am  quite  right  in  understanding  that 
your  50,000  acres  are  quite  clear  of  grazing  rights!— 
Absolutely  free.  In  the  return  I took  special  note  of 
that. 

5102.  You  are  thinking  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  there  are  grazing  rights,  and  those  grazing  rights 
might  be  purchased  by  a promise  of  free  firewood!— 
Yes.  But  that  is  a question  of  fifty  years  hence,  and 
we  have  enough  land  to  go  on  with  for  some  time ; all  I 
am  asking  is  that  a start  should  be  made  on  proper 
lines. 

5103.  In  the  early  years  of  the  forest  the  want  of  a 
market  for  firewood  and  small  waste  wood  would  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  balance-sheet? — I don't 
think  so.  I know  in  all  the  woods  I have  had  to  do 
with  in  this  country  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in 
getting  rid  of  all  the  waste  timber  lying  about.  When 
we  fell  the  timber  there  is  a large  amount  of  branches 
and  things  that  are  no  use  as  timber,  and  we  give  the 
countryside  the  free  run  of  the  place,  and  in  a few 
days’  time  it  goes.  There  seems  to  be  a big  demand 
of  that  class. 

5104.  (Chairman). — You  can  see  the  effects  of  the 
storm  of  1903  still  ? — It  is  all  over  the  place. 

5105.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Why  has  not  that  gone  away— 
I have  no  doubt  the  proprietors  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  bulk  of  that  timber  removed? — I am  sure  they 
would  ; but  they  would  not  be  glad  to  see  the  country 
people  coming  in  and  disturbing  the  game. 

5106.  Don’t  you  think  they  might  find  seasons  of  the 
year  when  they  could  let  them  come  in  without  detri- 
ment to.  the  game  ? — I suppose,  after  the  storm,  they 
kept  them  for  a couple  of  years  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  sell,  and  the  logs  got  so  waterlogged  that  they 
were  not  good  for  anything.  I daresay  the  branches 
and  little  things  are  taken  away. 

5107.  (Chairman). — I know  a place  where  the  owner 
would  have  only  been  too  delighted  if  he  could  have 
got  people  to  take  the  timber  away? — There  was  an 
earlier  storm,  I am  thinking  of  1898  or  1896,  we  had 
eight  or  nine  thousand  trees  blown  down,  but  it  was 
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fourteen  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
cthe  country  people  got  the  run  of  the  timber  at  a 
-nominal  sum,  2d.  or  6 d.  a tree,  and  took  a large 
.amount  of  it ; but  still  there  is  a lot  lying  there,  and 
may  be  lying  there  still. 

5108.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Have  you  had  any  experience 
„0f  Scotch  forestry  work  ? — I have,  to  a certain  extent. 

5109.  Do  you  find  that  where  the  part  under  forest 
is  very  much  like  the  afforested  portions  of  Ireland,  do 
•you  find  the  people  there  remove  waste  timber? — The 
people  there  are  better  able  to  pay  for  it. 

5110.  Tou  mean  they  pay  for  it? — They  pay  a certain 
.-amount,  and  take  it  away. 

5111.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A good  large  stick  for 
ltd.  as  it  stands. 

5112.  They  would,  at  any  rate,  be  prepared  to  take 
it  for  nothing  ; all  the  waste  small  timber  that  is  useful 
<only  for  firewood  could  be  got  rid  of  without  paying  ? — 
.1  am  afraid  I don’t  quite  follow  you.  You  could  never 
.get  a local  market  for  all  the  timber. 

5113.  I would  like  you  to  put  the  thing  in!  your  own 
way,  but  this  is  the  thing  I want  to  get  at : in  the 
Saxon  Forests  and  the  Vosges  all  the  waste  timber  can 
be  got  away  without  the  timber  authorities  having  to 
pay  anything  for  the  removal  of  it ; if  a forest  is  to  be 
worked,  there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  stuff  to  he  re- 
moved in  the  earlier  years,  can  all  that  be  cleared 
-away  here  without  expense? — It  certainly  could  be 
•cleared  without  expense  in  this  way,  but  there  is  always 
a lemand  for  thinnings  for  rails  and  posts,  or  a “ stick  ” 
for  a roof  ; there  is  always  a demand  among  the  country 
people,  and  they  will  pay  something  nominal. 

5114.  If  you  had  50,000  acres,  a large  portion  of  it 
would  he  portions  of  the  country  not  densely  populated 
— there  is  not  a population  available  for  much  waste 
■of  that  sort? — No,  there  is  not ; but,  of  course,  under 
the  conditions  that  I am  thinking  of  there  would  be 
local  industries  started.  The  bulk  of  the  waste  timber 
■would  be  used  for  mailing  pulp  for  paper,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  and  matches. 

•5115.  That,  again,  would  turn  on  your  having  a great 
deal  more  than  a thousand  acres  in  one  block  ? — I am 
only  speaking  of  five  years,  which  is  nothing  in  the 
shistory  of  a forest. 

5116.  In  order  to  start  a wood-pulp  factory,  you 
-would  have  to*  draw  upon  many  thousand  sores  of 
•timber? — You  would.  It  would  not  do  to  think  of  that 
as  using  the  wasteage  in  the  earlier  years.  From 
twenty  years  upwards  there  is  a remunerative  price  for 
timber  for  pit  props. 

5117.  But  up  to  twenty  years  is  just  the  time  there 
5s  the  greatest  amount  of  thinning  and  cutting  away  of 
•small  lots  ? — It  pays  to  take  it  away,  because  there  is  a 
■demand  for  it 

5118.  That  depends  on  your  proximity  to  the  pit  ? — 
'Or  proximity  to  the  sea,  which  is  practically  the  same 
thing. 

5119.  (Mr.  Ogilvid). — You  had  all  those  things  in  your 
■mind  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be 
■a  paying  business  and  a sound  investment  in  the  direc- 
tion of  refunding  capital,  at  the  same  time  as  making 
•good  what  had  to  be  paid  for  interest  during  the  life 
■of  the  forest? — Yes,  absolutely.  It  is  said — “ How 
can  you  keep  the  people  from  stealing  the  timber?” 

5120.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I would  not  worry  about  that? 
— Very  well;  there  is  a very  good  answer  to  it,  at  all 
■events. 

5121.  I was  rather  interested  about  your  criticism  of 
the  Irish  Woods  and  Forests,  because  it  had  not  been 
my  impression  that  they  did  cart  the  money  out  of 
Ireland  in  the  wholesale  fashion  you  describe.  I have 
•a  recollection  of  their  spending  a good  ileal  of  money 

increasing  the  Phoenix  Park  lately? — They  spent 
£3,000  odd.  They  got  very  good  value.  We  should 
■not  complain  if  they  multiplied  the  amount  by  a hun- 
dred. 

5122.  Have  they  done  nothing  else  than  the  little 
portion  I happen  to  know  of : you  have  made  a study 
■of  their  operations  ? — I have ; in  the  report  for  the 
period  of  which  you  are  speaking  just  now  they  spent 
£3,000  upon  a little  strip  of  ground  An  the  banks  of  the 
Diffey,  and  they  spent  about  £1,200  for  the  redemption 
■of  a head-rent  at  the  Curragh  ; that  is  fill  they  have 
■spent  in  Ireland  for  eight  years  aback ; they  had  their 
■office  in  Dublin  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I am 
speaking  of  the  expenditure  of  capital. 

5125.  (Chairman). — I suppose,  in  order  to  establish 
forests  on  a really  proper  scale,  you  would  require 
very  large  purchases  of  land;  you  would  require  the 
acquisition  of  a very  considerable  amount  of  land? — 
Our  idea  is  that  the  bulk  should  not  be  less  for 


economic  reasons  than  1,000  acres  each,  but  then,  be-  June  28,  190ft. 
fore  purchasing  the  1,000  acres,  regard  should  be  had  — c 

to  the  possibility  of  extending  them  up  to  20,000  acres  “1 r'  J’  bcnlt 
if  need  be.  Kerr. 

5124.  You  would  purchase  1,000  acres  in  one  place, 
capable  of  extension? — Yes,  but  only  for  the  reasons 
stated.  This  is  not  a sound  economic  reason,  but  it  is 
a concession  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  have  to 
work  at  present  in  order  to  extend  the  operations  of  the 
afforestation  scheme  further  over  Ireland.  If  we  could 
afford  to  ignore  that  consideration,  the  thing  would  be 
to  buy  up  5,000  acres,  say,  in  Kerry  or  Donegal,  but 
then  people  in  other  parts  would  get  no  benefit  from  it. 

5125.  We  have  just  heard  a witness  who  told  us  that 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  spoils  work  here.  You 
must  train  the  people  to  see  that  the  result  of  good 
work  cannot  be  looked  for  under  a number  of  years  ? — 

I am  afraid  you  must  take  human  nature  as  you 
find  it. 

5126.  I am  afraid  the  operation  of  the  recent  Act 
is  not  in  all  respects  favourable ; it  has  led  to  a great 
amount  of  destruction? — It  has  led  to  a vast  amount 
of  destruction,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  landlords 
before  they  sold,  but  afterwards ; it  is  not  a universal 
but  it  is  a very  general  practice  of  the  tenants  to  cut 
down  the  timber  on  their  holdings.  Our  little  Society 
are  doing  their  best  to  educate  public  opinion  on  that 
subject,  and  we  intend  to  work  through  the  children 
as  much  as  possible,  as  the  existing  generation  is 
rather  hopeless. 

5127.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  has 
been  a great  deal  of  prejudice  done  to  tree  growing  by 
the  selection  of  unsuitable  kinds  of  trees  for  planting 
where  planting  is  done:  has  any  illustration  of  that 
kind  come  before  you  ? — Oh,  yes  ; it  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  with  only  a few  exceptions  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  that  the  trees  were  either  not  the 
proper  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  particular  ground, 
owing  to  exposure  or  soil,  or  they  were  planted  too 
closely  together.  Conifers  have  to  be  planted  very 
close  to  produce  the  best  timber,  but  the  practice  in 
this  country  has  been  to  over- thin  them. 

5128.  Beeches  have  been  planted  where  elms  should 
have  been  planted,  and  where  beeches  won’t  grow? — 

Yes,  the  beech  and  ash  won’t  always  produce  equally 
sound  timber  in  the  same  ground. 

5129.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  of  the  erroneous 
selection  of  trees  for  planting  in  Ireland  ? — The  only 
case  within  my  knowledge  where  sound  forestry  prin- 
ciples were  adopted  was  the  case  of  Lord  Power  sc  ourt  s 
property  in  Wicklow;  all  the  other  instances  I have 
had  to  do  with  personally  have  been  instances-  of 
planting  done  in  an  ill-considered  way. 

5130.  It  has  been  suggested  that  one  possible  method 
of  utilising  the  ability  of  such  officers  as  you  con- 
template, the  Forestry  Inspectors,  throughout  Ireland 
would  be  that,  apart  from  the  duty  of  looking  after 
particular  forests  that  were  being  planted  under  direct 
supervision,  they  might  advise  anyone  as  to  the 
method  of  planting  to  be  adopted  in  areas  which, 
although  too  small  for  remunerative  forests,  were  still 
such  as  ought  to  be  planted  for  shelter  or  ornament  ? — 

That  ought  to  be  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspectors. 

In  France  the  State  will  take  charge  of  any  wood  over 
35i  acres  in  extent ; they  will  supervise  it  even 
although  it  is  private  property. 

5131.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  you  don’t  think  it  would 
be  a satisfactory  thing  to  educate  a man  in  forestry 
and  omit  to  give  him  sufficiently  sound  knowledge  as 
to  the  requirements  of  trees  other  than  conifers, 
although  99  out  of  100  trees  in  Ireland  another  fifty 
years  hence  should  be  conifers  ? — I think  an  Inspector 
should  know  his  business,  and  if  he  does,  he  must  have 
a sound  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
all  trees,  both  the  deciduous  and  the  broad-leaved 
trees  and  the  conifers. 

5132.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Avondale 
Estate,  you  have  there  an  estate  which  affords  con- 
siderable variety  of  possibility  in  the  matter  of  tree- 
growing, and,  when  to  the  ground  already  secured  has 
been  added  a portion  directly  illustrative  of  coniferous 
difficulties  and  methods  of  treatment,  you  would  have 
a fairly  commodious  area,  have  you  any  observations 
to  make  on  that  statement  ? — Except  that  I know  Wick- 
low very  well,  and  I know  that  the  man  who  can  grow 
good  timber  in  Wicklow  won’t  necessarily  be  able  to 
grow  good  timber  in  Mayo  or  Galway. 

5133.  But  in  the  case  of  a forest  school  it  is  not  of 
the  first  importance  that  a man  should  be  able  to  grow 
good  timber  of  all  sorts  on  the  spot ; he  is  not  there 
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*,WI  28^1906  iong  enough  to  see  it  in  its  successive  stages;  he  lisa 
i\jr  j gcott  g°t  to  go  from  place  to  place  to  see  the  stages? — He 
Kerr.  has  to  extend  his  knowledge. 

' 5134.  Therefore  it  is  not  essential  that  the  position 

of  the  Forestry  School  should  be  absolutely  in  the 
centre  of  forests  of  the  precise  type  that  are  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  students’  work  afterwards? — I think 
.it  certainly  would  be  essential  that  part  of  the  land 
that  Forestry  Schools  are  on  in  Ireland  should  be  bog- 
land  or  analogous  to  it,  and  in  that  part  we  have 
none  of  it. 

5135.  Do  you  know  the  Forest  School  at  Nancy? — 
No. 

5136.  You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  the 
school  in  which  a large  proportion  of  the  Indian  Forest 
officers  are  trained  ? — Yes,  I know  that. 

5137.  There  are  woods  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
.of  that  which  are  very  largely  deciduous  woods,  and  a 
little  beyond  that  there  are  coniferous  woods ; there  are 
no  Indian  woods ; it  would  follow  from  your  argument 
that  if  a man  was  to  be  properly  trained  for  Indian 
Wood  service  he  must  necessarily  be  in  a Forest  School 
which  has  Indian  woods  in  its  vicinity? — Not  alto- 
gether; my  argument  hangs  together;  the  class  of 
man  who  it  is  proposed  to  educate  at  Avondale  is  the 
class  of  man  who  is  a specialist  only  in  one  respect, 
and  that  is  that  he  must  be  able  to  plant  trees  in  the 
bogs  in  Ireland ; it  is  not  proposed  that  he  should  be 
an  all-round  expert ; that  he  should  be  just  a foreman. 

5138.  A man  planting,  surely  he  does  not  require  a 
.two-years’  course  at  a Forestry  School? — In  Germany 
the  very  lowest  foreman  gets  at  least  a two-y'ears’ 
course;  the  course  extends  in  some  cases  over  eight 
years  for  the  higher  class  training;  excessively  stiff 

5139.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  the  King’s  County 
bogs  ? — I do. 

5140.  Could  they  be  planted  advantageously? — I 
think  generally  speaking  you  can  do  it,  but  there  are 
some  bogs  that  won’t  grow  timber  under  any  circum- 
stances ; they  seem  to  be  poisoned.  I have  seen 
timber  grown  on  bogs;  in  one  part  nothing  would 
grow  on  it  and  in  other  parts  you  could  grow  coarse 
timber.  The  great  thing  is  to  experiment  with  them. 

6141.  (Mr.  Brown).—- There  is  one  paragraph  as  to 
which  I would  like  a little  explanation : what  is  the 
body  that  you  say  “ on  all  subjects  but  that  of  forestry 
enjoys  the  public  confidence  ” ; and  later  on  you  say 
“ would  be  more  in  consonance  with  Irish  ideas  ” ? — 
The  Department;  I am  contrasting  there  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

5142.  I read  it  that  that  portion  of  the  paragraph 
referred  to  the  Woods  and  Forests;  and  what  is  the 
change  that  would  be  more  in  consonance  with  Irish 
ideas  ?— The  change  is  the  Agricultural  Department. 


5143.  (Mr.  Off 1 1 uii).  The  “Woods  and  Forests" 
to  be  the  landlords,  the  men  who  have  Dut  •are 
into  it,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  forest™  * 6 
tion? — Yes,  the  administration;  I would  m 

and  say  they  should  contribute  something  toward T 
what  the  amount  of  that  should  be  is  another  ’ 

5144.  (Chairma a) — The  -‘Woods  md 

to  find  the  money  and  the  Department  to  nimag,  i,  " 
The  idea  at  the  baek  of  my  toad  pas  that  tCtfi 
and  Forests  should  supply  the  capital  and  <he  DeZ. 
ment  the  current  expenses.  *“**• 

5145  (Mr.  Brow, 0-— Have  any  of  these  blocks  beer, 
brought  before  the  Department,  these  blocks 
50,000  acres!— Oh  no,  they  have  not;  this  is  th?fcS 
mention  of  them  here ; it  is  only  within  ths  last  .2 
or  ten  days  we  got  the  information.  K 

5146.  Has  the  Department  ever  refused  to  purcW 
any  specific  block  ?— Oh,  no,  never  refused  any 

5147.  You  don’t  mention  any  specific  case  in  which 
they  have  refused  or  mpkrted  to  purchase  a Mil* 
block  !-The  Department’s  sms  are  more  sins  of  opi 
sion  than  of  commission. 

5148.  (CJninmii),— You  don't  think  they  have  he, 
happy  m the  experiments  they  have  made?— The  few 
experiments  (hey  have  made  in  forestry  have  been  most 
unfortunate : the  Avondale  School  is  wholly  prema- 
ture ; at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  hence  there  might 
be  some  reason  for  it ; at  present  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  pupils  in  Avondale  finding  employment  in  Ire- 
land  in  ten  years ; the  only  result  is  that  they  will 
drift  off  to  England  and  Scotland. 

5149.  (Mr.  Brown).— On  the  other  hand,  if  we  began 
planting  at  once  we  would  have  to  bring  over  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  ? — I don’t  think  so ; there  are  snffi- 
ciently  competent  men  to  do  planting  in  Ireland.  I 
have  just  been  planting  nearly  200  acres  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  place  with  a lot  of  Irish  labourers;  they 
had  one  strike,  but  we  had  no  trouble;  they  took  to 
it  like  ducks  to  water. 


5150.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — You  don’t  want  two  years’ 
training  to  teach  a man  fo  plant  ?— No,  but  you  want 
two  years  to  train  a man  to  look  after  men  planting. 
I think  there  are  enough  Irishmen  of  that  class  to  make 
a start. 

5151.  After  all,  it  does  not  want  very  many  if  yon 
have  a fair  staff  of  good  foremen ; the  inspector  could 
go  round  and  give  general  directions  on  the  ground?— 
Precisely ; I only  mention  £1,200  as  the  expenses  of  the 
business  after  including  the  salary  of  Inspector  and 
headmen  and  everything. 

5152.  I think  your  estimate  is  a very  good  one?— It 
is  a very  small  beginning,  but  I have  always  found  if 
you  have,  too  large  ideas  at  first  you  do  nothing;  as 
the  Scotch  say,  You  must  creep  before  you  gang.” 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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EIGHTEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JULY  2nd,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Limerick. 

Present: — 

Sir  K^nelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Very  Rev.  William  Casey,  p.p.,  Abbeyfeale,  examined 


July  2,  1906. 


5153.  (Chairman). — Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what 
you  wish  to  say — I have  no  note  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  you  wish  to  give  ? — To  begin  with,  I 
would  just  simply  say  I am  going  to  say  very  little 
about  the  whole  thing,  for  I had  not  time  to  prepare 
it,  'but  what  I would  say  is  this,  that  there  is,  to 
begin  with,  throughout  the  whole  count/,  a great  deal 
said  against  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  managed, 
and  there  is  a number  of  people  through  the  county 
who  say  it  is  all  lost  money.  Well,  I would  not  say 
that  so  far,  but  I certainly  say  it  requires  a great 
deal  of  remodelling,  because  I think  that  things  are 
not  done  so  well,  and  the  first  thing  that  ought  to 
be  done  would  be  that  some  initiative  should  be  given 
to  the  committees.  They  ought  not  to  be  totally  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department,  as  they  seem  to  be. 
They  have  no  way  of  doing  things  themselves.  They 
cannot  initiate  anything,  and  they  are  bound  to  take, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  whatever  is  dictated  to 
them  by  the  Department  in  Dublin.  I don’t  think 
that  ought  to  be  so.  What  I would  think  with  regard 

to  it  is  that  each  committee,  to  begin  with,  ought 
to  have  power  to  initiate  some  scheme  suited  to  tlieir 
own  county,  and  even  in  each  county  there  should  be 
things  that  could  be  applied  to  one  part  of  the  county 
and  could  not  be  worked  in  another.  For  instance, 
of  course  the  east  of  the  county,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it,  is  all  grazing  and  pasture  land.  That  is  so, 
but  in  the  west  of  the  county  it  is  pasture  land  also, 
but  at  the  same  time  my  idea  would  be  that  more  of 
the  land  should  be  given  to  tillage.  There  should  be 
a prize  given  for  the  cultivation  of,  say,  one  acre  of 
land  every  year  in  every  ten  acres  up  to  fifty,  or  perhaps 
100.  If  the  farmers  had  fifty  or  100,  there  should  be 
prizes  given,  and  also,  I think,  in  order  to  encourage 
it  some  grant  ought  to  he  made  that  would  do  it — 
some  grant  given  them  as  a prize  for  cultivating  land. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  technical  part  of  it  I should 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  central  place  in 
lieu  of  all  these  ininerant  instructors.  If  there  was 
some  central  place  got  up — in  Dublin. 

5154.  In  Dublin  ?— Or,  I don't  mind,  any  part  of 
Ireland,  a sort  of  training  college  for  these  ; and  I 
think,  as  far  as  most  of  the  itinerant  instructors  are 
concerned,  they  are  doing  very  little  good.  I see 
here  that  in  the  County  Limerick  in  1904-5  there  was 
given  to  manual  instructors  £330.  Well,  I think  it 
would  be  very  much  better  for  the  county  if  that  was 
applied  to  something  else.  I would  say  that  would 
be  almost  money  lost.  I don't  think  these  people  do 
*ny  good  whatever.  It  may  be  a good  thing  to  have 
them  in  large  centres,  but  in  the  poorer  country  places 
they  have  done  very  little.  With  regard  to  technical 
classes  for  girls,  there  is  one  session  in  which  they 
are  allowed,  and  I think  it  ought  to  be  extended  to 
two  or  three,  because  I think  the  little  they  learn  in 
one  session  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  . 

5155.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Where  are  those  classes? — 
There  are  only  two  in  our  county ; one  in  Newcastle 
West,  and  the  other  in  Abbeyfeale.  And  then  there 
is  a grant  of  £2  per  student  allowed  for  this,  and 
if  they  go  in  for  a second  term  the  teachers  get 
nothing  for  the  second  term.  I think  two  or  three 
terms  or  sessions  ought  to  be'  allowed  them  in  place  of 
one.  I should  say  also,  that  chilren  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  the  National  schools  who  have  got 
over  the  seventh  grade  ought  to  be  allowed  to-  join 


the  classes  and  the  grant  of  £2  per  head  ought  to  be  Very  tte 
allowed  for  them.  William 

5156.  (Chairman). — Would  you  have  that  general  1 
for-  all  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  only 

for  those  supposed  to  be  fit  for  it  ?— Those  who  have 
got  over  the  seventh  standard  in  the  school  should 
be  allowed  to  go  in,  but  there  is  a rule  laid  down 
that  if  enrolled  in  the  primary  school  they  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  those  classes.  The  time  is  very 
limited,  so  many  hours  in  the  year,  but  I think  that 
would  not  interfere  with  their  progress  ip  the 
National  school,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed. There  is  one  thing  more  that  I would  say, 
that  for  all  these  things  the  great  thing  would  be 
financial  aid  being  given  for  industries  on  the 
lines  of  that  already  given  for  agricultural  industries'. 

I don’t  know  that  I would  say  anything  else.  The 
first  thing  I wish  to  insist  on  is  that  the  committees 
in  each  county  would  have  more  power  of  initiating 
schemes.  The  next  thing  I would  say  would  be  that 
in  place  of  itinerant  instructors  there  would  be  some 
place  got  up  in  a central  place  to  give  instruction  to 
a number  of  people  and  let  them  come  out  and  go  into 
the  various  districts  to  help  the  industries  or  revive 
the  industries  dead  and  gone,  or  to  initiate  new  in- 
dustries. Above  all,  this  I would  say,  that  some  per- 
son ought  to  be  sent  into  every  county  to  instruct  in 
agricultural  business.  That  is  very  important.  The 
technical  business  itself  is  important,  of  course,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  land  in  the  county  outside 
the  city  itself  there  is  very  little,  I think,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  except  in  the  way  of  in- 
dustry. 

5157.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  you  say,  that 
the  committees  have  no  power  of  initiative — have  you 
any  particular  matters  in  your  mind  when  you  say 
that — could  you  give  me  an  instance  in  which  you 
think  the  committees  tried  to  exercise  powers  of  ini- 
tiative and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so?— I know 
only  that  I have  a case  in  my  mind,  and  more  than 
one,  but  I have  one  case  especially,  where  we  elected 
a person  as  a poultry  inspector,  and  she  was  a 
qualified  person  and  unanimously  elected,  and  for 
some  reason  or  another  the  Department  would  not 
have  her. 

5158.  You  had  the  power  of  initiative  in  that  case, 
but  the  Department,  who  have  the  power  of  approving, 
thought  that  this  particular  person  was  not  qualified? 

— Yes. 

5159.  They  may  have  been  right  or  they  may  have 
been  wrong — I am  not  discussing  that  now,  but  still 
that  is  hardly  a case  in  which  there  is  not  power  of 
initiative — there  is  not  a power  of  carrying  out  what 
they  wish  to  do  ? — I have  not  got  experience  of  it  in 
any  way.  We  did  not  do  it  like  that.  We  tried  to  keep 
within  the  lines.  I was  down  in  Waterford  the  other 
day  and  there  were  a great  number  of  people  there 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
stood  up.  He  had  a scheme  of  ‘his  own  and  read  it, 
and  as  far  as  I could  understand  all  the  people  there 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  I did  not  see  the  good  of 
taking  us  down  to  Waterford.  We  were  allowed  to 
talk,  no  doubt. 

5160.  That  was  a meeting  to  adopt  a scheme  which 
was  discussed  a great  deal,  and  ■ approved  of  by  the 
Treasury? — I don’t  think  it  was. 

2 R 2 1 
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William 
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• 5161.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  meeting  was  not  meet- 

ing called  by  the  Department,  but  a congress  of  people 
interested  in  education? — Yes. 

5162.  And  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  to 
hear  Mr.  Fletcher  or  anybody  else,  but  that  those 
who  had  been  taking  part  in  the  work  of  technical  in- 
struction might  oonfer  with  one  another  and  discuss 
the  matter? — That  was  the  object  of  the  committees 
coming  together,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  went  down  there 
nevertheless  and  read  this  thing  out  for  us,  and  gave 
-us  to  understand  that  no  matter  what  we  did  this 
thing  should  be  done. 

5163.  I think,  perhaps,  there  was  some  misunder- 
standing about  that,  because  Mr.  Fletcher's  business 
there  was  simply,  as  I understand  it,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  so  many  people  who  were  in- 
terested in  administering  technical  education  through- 
out the  country  were  together,  to  take  advantage  of 
that  fact,  and  explain  to  them  a programme  of  grants 
which  had  been  approved  of  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
further  encouragement  to  technical  instruction 
throughout  the  oountry.  What  he  was  to  explain  was 
not  a scheme  for  a particular  committee,  but  a 
method  of  giving  other  grants  in  aid  of  technical  in- 
struction which  the  separate  county  committees  would 
be  at  liberty  to  utilise  in  framing  schemes  for  their 
own  particular  areas,  the  object  of  his  explanation 
being  to  make  perfectly  clear  to  them  how  full  was 
the  provision  that  was  now  being  added,  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  provision.  It  was  not  in  any 
sense  a matter  of  laying  down  a scheme  for  the  sepa- 
rate counties,  but  rather  of  explaining  provisions 
which  had  been  made  by  Parliament  for  giving  fur- 
ther grants  which  counties  might  utilise  in  adapting 
for  themselves  their  existing  schemes? — That  may  be 
so,  but  as  far  as  I could  understand  the  matter — of 
course  there  were  great  numbers  going  down  there 
that  would  like  to  say  something  about  it,  but  they 
were  not  allowed.  Each  county  ought  to  draw  up 
their  own  scheme  and  try  to  work  it  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  county. 

5164.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  what  you  expect  to  do 

now  in  making  arrangements  for  the  next  year  is  that 
the  committee  shall  draw  up  its  own  scheme  and 
submit  it  to  the  Department,  the  Department  making 
their  inspector  available,  if  you  wish  his  services,  to 
help  you  in  preparing  the  scheme.  In  preparing  any 
new  scheme  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gramme of  grants  as  an  additional  thing  available 
for  using  public  money  to  develop  technical  instruc- 
tion in  your  area.  The  time  for  the  county  authori- 
ties to  initiate  is  the  time  that  is  coming.  They  are 
now  going  to  consider  all  the  money  available  and  pro- 
pose to  the  Department  a scheme  for  technical  in- 
struction within  their  areas.  You  propose  that 
scheme  to  the  Department  presently  and  they  will 
consider  it — is  not  that  the  position? — I daresay  that 
is  the  position,  but  they  say  this  with  regard  to  the 
thing  I mentioned  about  the  acreage  under  tillage 

5165.  So  far  as  this  scheme  to  which  you  are  re- 
ferring just  now  is  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  there 
has  been  a misconception.  Mr.  Fletcher’s  business 
there  was  on  behalf  of  the  Department  to  make  clear 
to  the  people  there  assembled  the  additional  advan- 
tages which  they  were  offered  in  the  way  of  grants, 
advantages  which  the  local  authorities  will  be  in  a 
position  presently  to  utilise  in  framing  wider,  more 
ambitious  and  more  costly  schemes  within  your  areas  ? 
— That  is  not  the  impression  it  made  upon  me.  What 
it  seemed  to  me  was  'he  stood  up  and  gave  his  views. 
Some  people  put  questions  and  lie  answered  them,  and 
as  far  as  I could  see  it  left  the  impression  on  my 
mind  that  no  matter  what  the  congress  thought,  his 
scheme  was  to  be  carried  out. 

5166.  (Chairman). — Suppose  that  instead  of  this 
being  the  action,  as  you  allege,  of  the  Department 
trying  to  force  schemes  upon  County  Councils,  taking 
away  their  initiative,  suppose  it  was  a meeting  to  ex. 
plain  to  the  people  how  it  was  that  after  a long  con- 
troversy with  the  Treasury  they  had  got  very  favour- 
able terms  for  the  new  scheme,  and  illustrating  the 
position  which  resulted  from  the  correspondence 
between  the  Department  and  the  Treasury — if  that 
was  the  case  it  would  rather  alter  your  opinion? — 
Oh,  certainly,  but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
what  I say. 

5167.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  quite  right  in  the 
impression  that  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
explaining  was  a scheme  that  could  not  be  altered 
as  the  result  of  the  questions  or  answers  at  that 


meeting.  That  was  absolutely  right.  The  .(1£nt  • 
that  there  was  a scheme  in  respect  of  which  th* 
separate  counties  were  going  to  make  a fresh  demand 
on  public  money  for  technical  instruction— each 
county  will  have  to  make  its  own  arrangements Bo. 
it  so.  One  more  question  that  I forgot.  The  money- 
proposed  to  be  used  in  this  oountry  was  £1,10q 
one  year.  I should  think  if  there  were  some  per- 
manent  industries  got  up  in  three  or  four  parts  of 
the  county,  and  having  this  money  divided  between, 
them  each  year,  and  then  going  on  to  the  next  place- 
it  would  have  done  very  much  more  good. 

5168.  (Chairman). — My  questions  were  rather  di- 
rected to  removing  what  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  in. 
the  nature  of  a misapprehension  about  this  particular 
meeting  in  Waterford.  As  to  the  itinerant  instructors, 
you  say  you  very  much  prefer  some  central  train- 
ing. Would  you  have  a central  training  college,  an<P 
how  would  you  bring  it  home  to  the  small 
tenants,  the  poorer  people,  if  you  did  not  send 
itinerant  instructors  about? — I certainly  say  they 
should  come,  but  let  this  centre  be  formed.  In  this:- 
county  I would  get  up  four  places.  There  is  one  at 
present  at  Newcastle  for  a manual  instructor.  He 
is  kept  there  for  a year.  I would  say  get  up  in  three- 
or  four  parts  of  the  county  centres  for  these  indus- 
tries, and  let  an  industry  be  got  up  in  each  that  would 
suit  that  part  of  the  county. 

5169.  Do  you  say  that  itinerant  instruction  is  not 
being  much  used  in  this  county  ? — It  has  been  used 
and  has  done  a certain  amount  of  good. 

5170.  What  sort  of  itinerant  instruction  has  done- 
the  most  good  ? — The  needlework  and  cookery  and 
laundry.  I think  these  things  have  done  good. 

5171.  What  is  called  by  the  name  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy— .you  attach  great  importance  to  that  ?— I do. 
If  they  got  three  sessions  in  place  of  one,  and  let  file 
same  girls  continue  for  three  sessions,  and  let  the 
grant  of  £2  per  head  be  given  for  them. 

5172.  You  wish  to  develop  that  rather  than  repress-- 
it? — Yes. 

5173.  That  is  a very  important  suggestion : what  do 
you  say  about  itinerant  instruction  in  poultry-keeping? 
— I certainly  sa-y  it  would  bo  of  great  use.  We  have- 
no  experience  in  Limerick,  for  there  is  this  deadlock 
there.  We  think  we  are  very  badly  treated  _hy  the- 
Department,  if  this  lady  had  the  only  qualification  that 
she  could  have  got. 

5174.  That  was  a case  in  which  they  did  not  accept 
your  nominee? — The  County  Council  are  determined 
to  fight  it  out. 

5175  With  regard,  to  itinerant  instruction  m 
dairying  ?-  -Dairying,  which  is  very  important  in  this-- 
part  of  Ireland.  It  is  improving,  and.  will  do  a certain- 
amount  of  good,  but.  there  is  very  little  room  in  the 
County  Limerick  for  it  now,  because  these  creamenes 
have  done  away  with  it.  . 

5176.  All  your  milk  goes  into  the  creameries  now?— 


5177.  Now  as  to  manual  instruction  for  boys,  do 
yon  think  its  results  were  good? — I don’t  think  it  did 
any  good  throughout  the  county.  It  may  have  done- 
some  little,  but  not  £330  worth  of -good. 

5178.  Do  you  think  the  reason  instruction  has  failed,- 
so  far  as  it  has  failed,  is  due  to  the  instructors  them 
selves,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not  tarn- 
sufficient,  interest  in  it? — The  instructors  themselves  o> 
their  work  well,  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  tase- 
sufficient  interest  in  it-  It-  is  very  hard  to  get  up  * 
class  for  every  term.  If  the  few  that  will  take  to  i 
were  made  perfect  it  will  do  all  the  good  in  the  wor  - 

5179.  Do  you  think  people  are  beginning  to 
more  interest,  in  it  t-lian  they  did?— I would  not  say 
that.  I think  it  is  about  the  same. 

5180.  (Mr.  Oqilrie). — You  said  you  thought  that 
pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  in  National  sc  oo 
who  had  got  beyond  the  seventh  grade  should  be 

to  join  the  classes — docs  iliat  refer  to  classes  like  nee 
work,  domestic  economy,  and  so  on,  or  to  the  msn 
classes? — Needlework,  laundry,  and  cookery, 
three  that  go  hand  in  hand. 

5181.  Does  it  also  refer  to  the  boys — do  you  ■k° 
that  the.  boys  should  be  allowed  to  have  manual 
ing?— They  should,  of  course,  if  we  are  to  eontmu 
manual  instructor ; but  I think  he  ought  to  he  goon 

° 5182.  Do  you  think  it  a desirable  thing  f°r,b?y,9.0^ 
fourteen  or  fifteen  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  . , 
off  of  the  primary  education,  some  instruction  >n 
ing  and  manual  training? — Certainly,  I ttn  ' 
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and  it  would  be  an  education,  to  them  if  it  did  no  more 

°°5183-  I am  afraid  I interrupted  you  when  you  were 
going  to  say  something  about  financial  aid  to  industries? 

I should  wish  to  have  that  done  to  all  industries  ; 

and  I think  until  that  is  done  you  cannot  get  up  local 
industries  all  over  the  country. 

5184.  Would  you  say  all  industries  or  only  indus- 
tries of  a particular  kind  ; you  could  not  possibly  sub- 
sidise everything  ? — If  there  is  a little  industry  started 
in  a centre,  that  should  get  some  aid. 

5185.  Would  you  draw  a distinction  between  old  in- 
dustries which  were  being  revived,  like  the  woollen 
trade  in  some  places,  and  lace-making? — I would 
revive  the  old  ones,  and  where  it  would  be  possible  or 
useful  to  start  them  in  other  places  where  they  have 
never  been.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  not  got 
sufficient  training  yet  to  begin  to  start  without  some 
aid  in  the  way  of  money. 

5186.  How  would  you  advance  the  money— on  what 
kind  of  security? — That  would  be  a difficulty  that 
occurs  to  my  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a chance  should 
be  given.  They  should  charge  a little  more  per  cent, 
for  it  than  they  would  on  the  land,  because  buildings 
alone  would  be  accountable  in  the  case  of  industries, 
and  they  would  not  be  of  the  same  value  as  land,  at 
least  they  would  not  continue  so  long.  But  what  I 


would  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  with  regard  to  the 
tillage.  I believe  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if 
tillage  was  increased  throughout  the  country.  I had 
a letter  a month  ago  from  a man  in  Wicklow,  and  he 
told  they  got  up  a society  there,  near  Baltinglass,  and 
he  said  that  a farmer  who  had  only  one  labouring  man 
before  they  got  up  this  society  to  encourage  tillage  has 
now  six  men. 

5187.  In  what  way  was  assistance  given  there? — One 
acre  of  tillage  is  equal  to  three  acres  of  the  best  pasture. 
That  is,  one  acre  of  tillage,  and  employing  a man,  can 
be  made  to  give  as  much  as  three  acres  of  pasture  land, 
and  would  feed  as  many  head  of  cattle  as  three  acres 
of  the  best  land,  and  that  would  mean  so  much  employ- 
ment, and  it  would  stem  emigration. 

5188.  I did  not  ask  whether  you  yourself  were  on  any 
of  the  committees? — I am  chairman  of  the  County 
Committee. 

5189.  The  committee  consists  of  sixty  persons?— That 
is  the  rule. 

(The  Secretary). — Sixty-five. 

5190.  ( Chairman ). — Of  whom  28  are  members  of 
the  Council  ? 

(The  Secretary). — Yes. 

5191.  (Chairman). — The  others  are  outsiders  ? — Yes, 
nominated  members. 


Mr.  Michael  Mescall, 

5192.  (Chairman.) — You  are  a representative  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  appointed  to  give  evidence 
before  us?— Yes.  I was  appointed  by  the  Clare  County 
Council  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  three- 
and-a-half  years  ago,  and  have  attended  four  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  during  that  period.  Re- 
solutions were  submitted  by  the  Department  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council.  After  full  discussion  on 
the  resolutions  submitted,  as  well  as  other  important 
matters,  dealt  with  by  notice  of  motion  by  members  of 
the  Council,  the  resolutions  were  either  amended,  with- 
drawn, or  unanimously  adopted.  At  these  four  meet- 
ings the  greatest  harmony  existed  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 
The  relations  between  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  are  most  harmonious.  At 
meetings  of  the  Council  I never  heard  of  any  difference 
between  members  of  the  Board  and  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  until  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1906.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
ascertained  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  had  contributed . towards 
the  funds  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Association  a sum  of  £17,000,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  I mention  this  matter, 
it  being  the  first  time  the  action  of  the  Board"  and  the 
Department  were  strongly  commented  on  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  matter  being  adjourned  for 
further  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  Council  to 
their  next  meeting,  I refrain  from  further  comment. 
Nothing  better  than  closer  relation  should  exist  be- 
tween the  Department,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Council  when  such  payments  were  to  be  made, 
especially  such  money  being  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  agricultural  instruction  in  Ireland.  The 
Council  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  Technical  Board,  work  in  harmony 
together  ; the  two  latter,  being  two  Boards,  properly 
constituted,  the  majority  being  elected  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  County  Councils  of  Ire- 
land, the  others  being  the  nominated  representatives 
of  the  Council.  Ireland  being  an  agricultural  country, 
the  Department  should  take  action  to  have  agriculture 
taught  in  the  primary  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  country,  and  thereby  give  the  rising  youth 
of  the  different  counties  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  most  up-to-date  system  of  performing  agri- 
cultural operations.  I should  say  schools  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  140  pupils  should  be  chosen. 
Tins  would  bring  the  teaching  of  agriculture  within  the 
range  of  every  youth  in  the  country.  The  Department 
expends  a considerable  sum  of  money  on  itinerant 
instruction  on  lecturing  on  agriculture  in  the  country. 
I would  suggest  that  the  Department  should  give  more 
practical  proof  of  the  value  of  their  lectures  by  practi- 
cally showing  the  farmers,  from  demonstration  plots 
on  a large  scale,  later  on  all  over  the  several  rural  dis- 
tricts. how  to  cultivate  according  to  their  lecturers’ 
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instruction.  I am  of  opinion  these  lectures  are  almost 
useless  without  giving  practical  proof  of  their  work. 
A series  of  veterinary  lectures  has  been  delivered  by 
Inspectors  of  the  Department.  I would  recommend 
that  the  Department  should  send  down  their  Veterinary 
Inspectors  to  the  centres  in  which  they  previously  lec- 
tured, and  have  the  farmers  of  the  locality  collect  their 
calves  and  have  them  inoculated  as  a preventative 
against  black  quarter,  which  is  very  prevalent  through- 
out Munster.  At  another  period  of  the  year  they  should 
attend  at  same  centres  for  the  purpose  of  treating  cattle 
against  a prevalent  disease  in  Munster,  known  as 
abortion  in  cattle.  Both  these  diseases  cause  great  loss 
to  the  fanners  of  Munster.  The  Bull  and  Horse-breed- 
ing Schemes  are  working  fairly  well  in  the  county  of 
Clare.  The  bulls  imported  into  the  county  up  to  the- 
present,  with  few  exceptions,  aro  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  require  to  be  improved  in  future.  The 
Horse-breeding  Scheme  has  been  availed  of,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture, they  have  introduced  the  half-bred  sire  and 
draught  horse  into  the  county.  The  Manual  Instruction 
Classes  m the  county  are  well  attended,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected some  benefit  will  accrue  from  same,  as  there 
are  two  very  capable  Manual  Instructors  in  the  county. 
The  Department  lay  emphasis  on  the  success  attending 
their  farming  pursuits  in  Glasnevin  and  the  other 
agricultural  stations  in  Ireland.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  they  have  the  best  land,  the  most  up- 
to-date  farming  implements,  and  the  most  competent 
agncultunsts.  I would  suggest  the  Department  would 
take  up  some  small,  poor  quality  farms,  like  the  aver- 
age farms,  and  see  the  result.  I understand  the  De- 
partment seems  to  .boom  their  result  from  the  farms 
worked  by  them.  It  would  be  well,  on  a small  scale, 
to  try  some  operations  on  poor  farms— I mean  farms 
on  which  there  is  poor  land.  The  Department  should 
take  greater  interest  in  the  deen-sea  fishing  off  the 
.911th -Western  coast  of  Ireland,  by  providing,  if  pos- 
sible, better  boats  and  canvas  for  the  poor,  helpless 
fishermen  off  the  coasts  of  Clare,  Kerrv,  Cork 
Limerick,  and  Waterford.  These  poor  hard-worked 
men  deserve  every  consideration  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  is  working  six  years  in 
Ireland.  Its  methods  were  new  to  the  farmers,, 
and  I may  say  the  Irish  people  in  general.. 
Up  to  the  present  it  has  done  some  good,  but 
the  good  accomplished  is  not  equivalent  to  the  money 
expended  during  the  past  six  years.  A good  deal  more 
is  expected  in  the  near  future  from  the  working  of  the 
Department,  which  I expect  will  be  achieved  by  closer 
connection  with  the  public  bodies  in  Ireland,  and 
especially  with  County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  throughout  the  country.  I am 
of  opinion  the  Department’s  Consultative’s  Committee 
are  not  conversant  with  the  requirements  of  the  different 
counties  in  Ireland  when  approving  of  the  different 
schemes,,  and  should  be  more  representative. 


July  2, 1 906. 

Very  Rev* 
William 
Casey,  F.l\ 


Mr.  Michael 
Mcseall. 
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Mr.  ■Michael 
Mejcall; 


5193.  You  live  in  Clare? — Yes. 

5194.  This  question  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation Society  stands  over  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed then? — Yes. 

5195.  What  did  you  say  about  the  agriculture 
taught  in  the  primary  schools — how  far  would  you 
have  agriculture  taught  in  the  primary  schools  ?— I 
would  have  it  taught  in  its  initial  stages  in  the 
primary  schools.  My  idea  in  .recommending  such  a 
course  is  that  the  ordinary  farmers’  sons  would  not 
have  access  to  these  central  Colleges,  and  it  would  be 
well  then  that  it  should  be  taught  in  its  initial  stages 
in  the  primary  schools. 

5196.  Would  you  have  plots  attached  to  the  primary 
schools  ? — Small  plots  in  connection  with  the  different 
schools  in  which  the  teachers  would  be  qualified  to 
teach  agriculture. 

5197.  Would  you  have  it  taught  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools — primary  schools,'  we  know,  are  not  under 
the  Department  ? — I know  that  of  course.  Provided 
the  teacher  was  qualified  to  teach  it,  I would  give 
liim  the  preference. 

5198.  It  would  not  do  to  carry  that  too  far.  If 
.you  teach  these  young  pupils  it  generally  ends  in  their 
learning  text-books  which  do  them  no  good  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  the  danger. 

5199.  Still  you  think  they  ought  to  get  the  taste  for 
it  ?— I think  so — I believe  so.  My  reason  for  suggest- 
ing it  is  that  when  a boy  is  educated  at  one  of  these 
first-class  agricultural  colleges,  I daresay  he  won’t 
turn  again  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ireland,  and  it 
■would  be  well  that  those  who  remain  in  Ireland  would 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  up-to-date  system. 

5300.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  reacli  the  poor 
people,  and  raise  the  level  of  the  smaller  tenants  ? — 
Quite  so. 

5201.  On  the  whole  you  give  a rather  favourable  ac- 
count of  itinerant  instruction  in  your  county  ? — Yes. 

5202.  Are  the  lectures  fairly  well  attended  ? — They 
are  very  well  attended.  In  my  district,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county,  they  are  very  well  attended,  and 
I believe  they  are  throughout  the  country  in  general. 

5203.  What  do  you  attach  most  importance  to  in 
that  teaching  ? — AIL  the  schemes  are  working  fairly 
well,  but  a great  deal  of  benefit  has  not  accrued  up 
to  the  present  from  the  sohemes.  We  expect  a great 
«deal  more.  It  takes  a long  time. 

5204.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  getting  more  in- 
terested in  it,  and  taking  more  advantage  of  it  than 
they  did  before  ? — The  domestic  economy  classes  are 
well  attended,  both  at  the  convent  in  Ennis  and  the 
convent  in  Kilrush.  The  girls  attend  there,  and  are 
generally’ very  successful. 

5205.  What  do  they  do  afterwards  ? — They  go  home 
again,  and  some  of  them  go  to  America. 

5206.  Are  you  doing  much  with  poultry  in  Clare  ? 
— The  Clare  people  don’t  look  up  to  poultry  very 
much,  but  nevertheless  it  is  being  introduced  into 
the  county,  and  there  are  new  breeds  of  fowl. 

5207.  The  men  don’t  take  much  to  it,  we  are  told  ? 
— Yes. 

5208.  You  say  you  have  not  enough  high-class 
bulls  ? — No.  There  is  great  complaint  against  the 
breed  of  bulls  imported  into  Clare— that  they  don’t 
develop  themselves  properly.  They  are  rather  small. 

5209.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  breed  are  they  ? — In  the 
first  years  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  Polled  Angus 
bulls  were  included  in  the  scheme.  Then  the  Here- 
fords  were  knocked  out.  They  were  perfectly  useless. 
Some  of  the  shorthorns  are  very  good,  and  some  very 
had.  They  were  imported  by  the  Department  from 
Scotland,  and  sold  afterwards  to  the  selected  appli- 
cants for  premiums  through  the  oounty.  Some  of 
those  bulls  were  • perfectly  useless.  The  applicants 
were  not  inclined  to  pay  the  high  price  for  the  bull. 
They  average  £30.  or  £34  apiece,  which  is  & fairly 
good  price  for  bulls  for  the  County  Clare.  Some  of 
them  turn  out  mere  weeds.  ■ 

5210.  {Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  suggest 

about  that  ?— That  the  Department  should  take  steps 
to  provide  betCerrbred  bulls.  :• 

5211.  (Mr.  Brown).— In  other  counties  the  persons 
who  get  premiums,  have- to  purchase  their  own  bulls  ? 
— They  have  to  purchase  them  in  the  County  Clare 
too.  The  Department  purchases  for  the  applicants' 
and.  resells  them  to  the  applicants. 

5212.  In  most  other  counties  the  applicants  them- 
selves select  their,  own  -bulls  ?— Yes  ; and  some  of.  .the 
applicants  m Clare  d<?  select  their  own  bulls,  but  the 
majority  are  tent  down  by  the  Department.  " 


5213.  Were  the  bulls  selected  by  the  annlir^.  . 
ter  than  those  purchased  by  the  DepartmJ^?  ^ 
the  bulls  that  were  selected  by  the  applicant?1 
lected  on  the  recommendation  of  theDepartm  Se‘ 
specters,  and  some^did  not  turn  out  very  well 

i very 

agricultural  instructor  i„ 


that  were  selected  turned  out  very  well  and 
good  bulls.  ’ a 

5214.  Have 
Clai-e  ? — Yes. 


5215.  Has  he  any  experimental  plots  ?— Tr.  k 
>ver  seven  experimental  plots  for  potatoes  , 
varieties.  They  are  not  very  large  plots 

is  very  large,  and  he  is  doing  thf  bShe  can  **** 

5216.  How  long  have  you  had  him  ?— This  i,  a 

second  year  we  had  in  Clare  an  agricultural  i Jf. 
tor.  The  first  year  unfortunately  the  instrnotoS' 
and  we  were  without  one  for  the  next  year  bnt  fk 
present  is  very  successful  in  the  county  ’ °9 

5217.  Has  he  the  whole  ol  ... 

oounty  ? — Yes.  “e 

5218.  There  is  very  little  land  in  Clare  under  tu 

Congested  Districts  Board  ? — None  at  all  ^ 

5219  There  the  whole  of  the  fishery  is  under  the 
Department? — Yes.  8 

5220.  Do  you  think  more  is  wanted  there  than  tW 
are  now  doing?— I think  so.  The  man  who  fkh« 
along  the  coast  is  very  poor.  These  men  are  provide 

with  very  bad  boats  and  gears,  and  if  the  Department 
could  assist  them,  I think  it  is  very  much  needed 
The  Department,  I think,  only  contributes  to  exS 
piers,  to  an  existing  pier  at  Liscannor,  and  that  is 
m the  northern  portion  of  the  county.  Then  there  is 
the  coast  all  along  to  Qnilty,  Killard,  Kilkee,  and 
Loop  Head.  Salmon  is  fished  in  the  Shannon,  and 
there  are  some  other  fish  taken  in  the  deep  Shannon 
outside.  If  the  Department  could  see  their  wav  to 
assist  these  it  is  very  much  needed. 

5221.  (Mr.  Oijilvie). — You  are  very  much  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  agricultural 
education  of  those  who  are  to  be  farmers  in  a small 
way  ? — Yes. 

5222.  We  find  in  some  counties  a part  of  the 
scheme  which  the  Department  has  encouraged  is  the 
formation  of  short  winter  courses  for  a few  weeks  on 
end  at  a time  when  youths  of  from  17  to  21  can  be 
spared.  They  bring  them  up  either  to  stop  in  a 
centre  or  allow  them  to  go  home  by  an  evening  train, 
and  keep  them  for,  say,  five  or  six  weeks,  and  give 
them  a course  of  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects. 
Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  in  Clare  ?— No. 

5223.  That  would  get  at  the  kind  of  man  you  have 
in  your  mind  ?— Tt  would. 

5224.  There  is  another  direction  in  which  the  De- 
partment has  been  moving.  We  saw  at  Clonakilty  a 
farm  where  they  gave  facilities  for  instruction  at 
very  low  rates  to  young  men  of  the  same  kind  whp 
can  come  away  from  their  farms  for  a year.  They 
are  a sort  of  apprentices,  and  get  the  whole  year’s 
teaching  at  fees  of  from  £3  a year  upwards,  including 
their  keep,  just  to  prepare  them  for  small  farms  ?— I 
am  aware  such  a scheme  is  in  existence. 


5225.  And  that  the  Department  are  entitled  to  es- 
tabHsh  them  at  different  centres  ? — I am  perfectly 
aware  of  that. 

5226.  Is  that  scheme  sufficient,  coming  on  top  of 
the  winter  course  scheme — is  that  sufficient  when  fully 
developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  class  yon 
have  in  mind  ? — I should  think  so,  after  the  winter 
course  being  over. 

5227.  If  you  had  demonstration  plots,  small  plots  of 
any  kind  attached  to  the  larger  primary'  schools,  and 
if  the  winter  courses  arrangements  were  developed  oil 
a sufficiently  large  scale,  and  then  apprenticeship 
schools  for  agriculture  were  worked  out  as  the  Depart- 
ment has  planned  them,  you  think  that  would  make 
a fairly  complete  system  ? — I believe  so. 

5228.  We  find  that  sometimes  a thing  that  does 
very  much  to  bring  home  the  results  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plots  to  farmers  is  being  carried  out  in  certain 
counties  where  the  local  committees  arrange  to  have 
the  farmers  brought  together  to  have  a sort  of  de- 
monstration by  the  instructor  on  the  plot  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  show  them  exactly  what  the  things  are,  as 
distinct  from  lectures  in  a room  ? — That  is  my  idea- 

5229.  That  is  being  done  in  other  places  ?— I am 
aware  it  is. 

5230.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  County  Com- 
mittee have  in  their  own  hands  ?— In  Clare  the  pl<f» 
are--very  small.  They  are  only  used  for  testing  af- 
ferent seeds  and  new  varieties  of  potatoes.  You  court 
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not  designate  them  as  demonstration  plots.  My  idea 
of  plots- would  be  on  a larger  scale  than  those,  and  to 
amalgamate,  four  or  five  centres.  We  could  not  have 
a lecturer  at  every  centre,  and  then  they  should  be  on 
fairly  poor  land.  I would  not  go  in  for  cultivating 
the  very  best  land,  but  would  try  to  show  that  ag- 


riculture is  successful,  and  bring  it  home  to  every 
man’s  door. 

5231.  These  different  methods  of  attacking  the  pro- 
blem are  all  very  well  considered,  and  when  they  are 
fully  developed  and  in  operation  they  ought  to  meet 
the  wants  ? — I think  so. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Emly  examined 
(Chairman). — You  attend  here  on  behalf  of 
mty  Council  of  Limerick  ?— Yes.  I am  ap- 


the  County  Council  of  Limerick  ?— Yes.  1 am  ap- 
pointed with  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council 
of ' Limerick. 

5233.  You  wish  to  speak  about  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Department  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act?— I desire,  first  of  all,  to' protest  in 
the  strongest  possible  manlier  against  the  retention  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  any  official 
capacity  whatsoever.  In  Ireland  it  is  not  advisable 
that  even  our  meanest  official  should  light  the  torch 
of  religious  discord.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  is 
practically  a government  within  a government,  re- 
cently wrote  a book  which  has  profoundly  hurt  the 
Catholics  of  this  country,  and,  indeed,  Catholics  all 
over  the  world.  Let  us  suppose— which  is,  of  course 
a gigantic  supposition— that  in  Scotland  a Catholic 
wielded  tile  well-nigh  unlimited  power  at  present 
wielded  in  Ireland  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  that 
he  should  permit  himself  to  write  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint  such  another  book  as  the  book  written  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  reflecting  on  the  religious  belief 
of  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  people,  reflecting  on 
their  Church  and  on  their  ministers  of  religion,  and 
reflecting  on  their  schools,  would  the  Scotch  people 
stand  it  ?_  In  Canada  recently  an  excellent  but  some- 
what indiscreet  soldier  made  certain  remarks  distaste- 
ful to  Canadians.  His  services  were  not  considered 
indispensable.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book  at  all 
events,  is  not  the  fertiliser  to  be  recommended  for 
the  propagation  of  that  shy  grower  and  tender  and  sen- 
sitive plant — the  union  of  hearts.  We  here  in  Ireland 
—I  am  a Home  Ruler— we  may  some  time  or'  other 
achieve  Home  Rule  ; and  in  those  days  should  a per- 
fc-rvid  Catholic  official  insult  Protestants,  which  I should 
most  deeply  and  bitterly  regret,  but  should  he  do  so  he 
will,,  at  all  events,  have  a convenient  precedent.  Again 
was  it  not  understood  that  the  office  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  holds  necessitates  a seat  in  Parliament?  No 
constitiiency,  however,  is  so  mean  as  to  do  him  rever- 
enc?'  He  is  rejected  m.the  north  ; he  is  scouted  in  the 
south.  Neither  north  nor  south  will  have  him  at 
^LPr’^  He  I?na  ™ith  the  southern  liare  and 
hunts  with  the  northern  hounds.  It  is  only  then  that 
Horace  Piuukett  makes  the  discovery  that  the 
ment  ^ h°ds  does  not  necessitate  a seat  in  Parlia- 

p,52^4'  1 suppose  you  are  aware  of  what  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  said  .about  that?— I did  not  read  his 
evidence. 

®6-4+It“  a PUy  7°u  not?— Let  me  draw 

(W k!n  ^n-  1°  .the  statement  made  by  Professor 
Campbell,  Chief  Agricultural  Inspector  of  the  De- 
■ 1 may  say  we  don’t  consider  Limerick  a 

Of  1lve  I?011?*7;  14  ,aPPears  to  have  bred  a class 

• Jf°P.  wbo  don  t go  in  for  home  dairying  or  home 
ustnes  of  any  kind.”  The  Limerick  merchants  are 
as  progressive  as  any  merchants  in  Ireland  ; but  there 
' nfessity  whatever  to  whitewash  the  Limerick 
,^ow-  the  schemes  formulated  by  the 
L™e5?ck  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
n ^rUC1°n  are  as  follows: -A  scheme  of  tech- 
S f10",¥lth  five  itinerant  instructors  and 
£ writing  for  capitation  grants,  in  needlework, 
.,5’  laundry,  and  manual  instruction  ; a scheme 
insWtnUltUre  vand  ^e-keeping,  with  one  itinerant 
’ a scheme  of  cottage  and  farm  prizes,  and  a 
skir!  whic,h  includes  horses,  eight  mare 

mem, % ttl0  twenty  shows),  and  swine— a well-filled 
S i a ProSressive  county.  Besides,  we  made  pro- 
SCr?  fitted  a sum  for  the  appointment  of  an 
ments  m instructor,  salaries,  expenses-  and  experi- 
ment s Tm/°  yeaf'  1 haPe  be2fn  told  by  the  Depart- 
We  Probably  could  not  have  one 
Pro^LJL months.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  non- 
of  the  Z*0**  ^ Limerick  has  progressed  ahead 
A very  condensed 
disnose  f Llmerick  cattle  scheme  will  at  once 

iiislv"illncf^r0^S£or  Campbell’s  criticism  and  strik- 
? y llustrate  how  the  County  Limerick  farmers  are 


able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  without  the  gro- 
tesque interference  of  the  Department.  County  Lime- 
nck  is  essentially  a daily  county,  and  the  Limerick 
County  Council  have  always  insisted  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  selection  of  cows  for  service  by  pre- 
mium bulls.  The  Department  attempted  to  force  on 
the  county  a scheme  to  the  effect  that  any 

cow,  no  matter  what  breed  or  quality,  provided 
it  belonged  to  a farmer,  labourer,  or  artisan,  was 
entitled  to  the  service  of  a premium  bull.  In 

February,  1904,  the  committee,  insisting  on  their 
view,  drafted  a cattle  scheme  of  which  the  following 
is  the  summary: — 1st.  Cows  to  be  selected  by  three 
judges,  one  appointed  by  the  Department  and  two  by 
the  committee.  2nd.  Number  of  nominated  cows  for 
each  rural  district — I won’t  trouble  you  by  reading 
that.  3rd.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  judges  in  con- 
sidering shapes,  &c.,  of  the  animals  to  take  the  milk- 
producing  qualities  into  special  account.  4th.  Special 
prizes  for  best  cows  in  each  district.  5th-  Nominated 
cows  to  be  put  to  the  approved  shorthorn  hulls.  6th. 
Produce  of  nominated  cows  and  approved  bulls  eligible 
to  compete,  and  on  judges  considering  them  of  sufficient 
merit  to  be  entered  in  the  herd  book.  7th.  No  limita- 
tion  to  valuation  of  farmers  competing  at  these  shows. 
Only  selected  cows  might  be  served  by  premium  bulls-, 
according  to  this  scheme.  In  the  reply  of  the  De- 
partment acknowledging  the  receipt  of  that  scheme 
we  read : — “ Referring  to  the  committee’s  resolution 
as  to  the  selection  of  cows  for  service  by  premium 
bulls,  the  Department,  as  they  pointed  out  in  a pre- 
vious communication  dealing  with  a similar  resolu- 
tion, regret  that  they  are  unable  to  agree  to  the 
incorporation  of  this  proposal  in  the  general  cattle 
scheme.’’  That  was  in  1904,  but  in  the  dairy  scheme  • 
of  the  Department  for  1906  the  Department  incor- 
porated all  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Limerick  County  Council  of  1904.  . That  dairy 
scheme  now  is  the  dairy  scheme  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  The  Limerick  County  Council  were,  there- 
fore, over  two  years  in  advance  of  the  Department. 
Such  an  author  as  Fleischman  wrote  that  “ the  capacity 
which  had  been  artificially  developed  in  a’ herd  or 
breed  for  giving  large  quantities  of  milk  might  be 
very  quickly  lost  again.  Therefore,  a proper- 
selection  of  breeding  animals  must  first  be  intelli- 
gently made  and  a careful  superintendence  of  subse- 
quent breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  must  be  exer- 
cised, while  attention,  care,  and  every  other  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  in  reference  to  such  circum- 
stances as  might  exert  an  influence  on  the  milk  yield.’” 
And  again  he  says: — “Bulls  for  breeding  should  be 
regarded  as  especially  valuable  when  they  have  had’ 
for  their  ancestors  cows  with  feminine  qualities  and 
good  milking  yields.”  Experience  proves  that  the- 
cross  of  the  shorthorn  and  the  ordinary  cow,  if  sold 
within  a year  of  its  birth,  will  be  sold  at  about  £1 
less  profit  than  the  calf  of  the  ordinary  bull  and 
cow.  The  cross  matures  slowly.  The  profit  may  be 
looked  for  when  the  calf  becomes  a two-year-old.  Then 
we  come  to  another  point.  The  Department  is  very 
erratic.  It  is  perpetually  “You  piust  not  do  this’' 
and  ‘ You  must  not  do  that.”  Then  they  are  always 
threatening  us  with  the  Auditor.  The  Department 
decrees  that  no  instructor  must  be  appointed  under 
the  live  stock  scheme  in  his  or  her  own.  county.  The 
same  rule  does  not  apply  to  appointments  under  the 
technical  scheme.  A Limerick  woman  may  not  be  a 
poultry  instructress  in  Limerick,  but  she  may  teach 
cookery  or  laundry,  and  manual  instruction  may  he- 
mp arted  by  a native  of  the  county.  The  Limerick 
County  Council  appointed  an  instructor  in  horticul- 
ture. They  also  selected  eight  demonstration  plots 
They  allocated  funds  as  follows Salary  of  in- 
structor, £104  ; expenses,  £60 ; demonstration  plot, 
£40 — total,  £204.  The  Department,  in  full  war 
paint  tumbling  on  top  of  us,  communicates  with  the 
instructor  we  have  appointed,  prescribes  what 
manures,  vegetables,  and  flowers  and  fruits  we  must 
put  in  our  plots,  and  even  the  very  quantities : — 

3 stone  nitrate  of  soda,  1 oz.  of  leeks,  1 pint  of  broad 


Jvly~Ji,  1906. 
Mr.  Michael 
Mescall. 
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July  2,  190G. 
Lord  Emly. 


.beans,  2 of  peas,  1 packet  of  wallflowers,  and  2 dahlias. 
They  threaten  us,  as  usual,  with  the  Auditor.  The 
letter  is  signed  T.  P.  Gill,  the  very  same  gentleman 
who,  with  much  protestation,  asserted  that  “he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  even  apart  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  Council  and  Boards  there  was  not  any 
Department  in  the  world  which  consulted  with  and 
took  into  account  the  opinion  of  the  people  concerned 
in  its  working  and  the  suitability  of  the  work  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  done  by  this  Department."  They  even  pre- 
scribe two  dahlias. 

5236.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Where  is  that  quotation 
from? — The  “Freeman’s  Journal"  in  the  report  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  Gill’s  evidence.  The  Department  may  be 
vindictive,  too.  We  appointed  our  remarkably  able 
secretary  on  the  21st  of  April,  1903.  At  a meeting  of 
our  committee,  an  unusually  large  and  influential 
meeting  on  the  20th  of  December,  1904,  we  unani- 
mously resolved  to  give  our  secretary  an  increase  of 
£50  per  annum  in  his  salary.  The  work  had  greatly 
increased,  but  meanwhile  we  had  directed  our  secretary 
not  to  carry  out  the  Public  Bodies  Orders  Act,  and  the 
Department  refused  toi  allow  our  secretary  a larger 
sum  than  £25.  They  wrote  that  he  had  not  sent  in 
the  accounts  properly.  He  obeyed  us,  and  was  fined 
£25  ; that  is  what  it  looks  like.  Now,  there  are  one  or 
two  remarks  I would  like  to  make  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Staxkies  evidence.  He  referred,  I think,  to  the  dis- 
gusting state  of  some  of  the  National  Schools. 

5237.  (Chairman). — He  spoke  strongly  about  it  ? — 
And,  further  than  that,  he  referred  to  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  the  Board  of  Works  to  build  any  exten- 
sions to  National  Schools.  I applied  for  an  additional 
grant  for  my  school  for  a cloak  room  and  lavatories. 

I offered  to  pay  my  share.  I offered  a playground,  free 
of  rent,  twice  as  large  as  the  present  girls  playground. 
Let  me  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education  and  their  readiness  to  help  me, 
but  of  all  impossible'  Boards,  and  by  far  the  worst, 
the  Board  of  Works  blocked  the  way.  Eventually 
we  had  to  erect  a new  building  ourselves.  To  teach 
cookery  there  must  be  a room ; ncr  do  singing  lessons 
materially  help  the  children  who  are  struggling  with 
their  arithmetic.  Neither  does  drill.  Cleanliness 
cannot  be  comfortably  inculcated  without  a decent 
place  to  wash  in,  and  decency  is  outraged  when  the 

:.same  hole  in  the  ground  must  suffice  for  infants  of 
four  and  grown  up  persons  of  16  or  17  years  of  age. 
There  should  be  women  inspectors  as  well  as  men 
inspectors. 

5238.  'We  have  nothing  to  do  with  National  Schools, 

; you  know,  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  into  relation 

with  the  Department? — There  are  at  present  women 
inspectors  of  boarded-out  children,  and  I should  like 
-to  see  women  inspectors  as  well  as  men  inspectors  in 
the  National  Schools. 

5239.  Well,  we  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 
— I want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  itinerant  in- 

. struction.  To  my  mind,  the  system  works  fairly 
well,  hut  only  fairly.  That  is  to  say  that  these 
itinerant  instructors,  instead  of  giving  only  one 
course,  should  give  three  or  four  courses  in  the  same 
locality.  Take,  for  instance,  manual  instruction.  We 
had  a course  of  manual  instruction  in  eur  schools.  We 
had  there  no  less  than  five  carpenters’  apprentices  and 
-two  carpenters.  We  had  an  attendance  of  about 
twenty.  It  was  a very  well  attended  class.  Then, 
after  about  six  weeks,  the  manual  instructor  goes. 
What  advantage  was  it  to  those  people?  Absolutely 
none.  If  we  had  had  three,  other  courses  within  a 
reasonable  lapse  of  time,  the  advantage  to  the  locality 
would  have  been  very  great.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  all  itinerant  instruction. 

5240.  You  think  itinerant  instruction  has  been  to 
some  extent  beneficial  ?— -To  a certain  extent. 

5241.  What  is  the  kind  of  itinerant  instruction 
that,  in  your  opinion,  is  most  suitable  to  the  people? 
• — For  men,  undoubtedly  I would  say  manual  instruc- 
tion. That  is  my  impression. 

5242.  Are  the  classes  fairly  large? — The  classes  at 
Tervoe  are  very  large,  indeed.  We  had  the  largest 
average  attendance  of  any  class,  in  the  County  Limerick. 
I prefer  to  teach  the  young  people  to  teaching  the  adult 
population.  We  find  that  in  a great  many  cases  the 
adult  population  come  there  in  order  to  see  what  is 
going  on— not  really  to  receive  information,  but  to 
amuse  themselves. 

5243.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  a farmer 
after  forty  years  of  age  was  not  likely  to  profit  much 


by  instruction  ?— Yes ; I should  like  this  inahw  , 
be  impittd  in  the  Nntio™]  sch<JL 

5244.  They  are  rather  young  in  the  National  . 
to  begin  with  anything  like  technical  instruction  » 
they  not? — I should  not  have  thought  so  Tv 
cookery  and  needlework— they  are  not  too'  von7 
for  that.  Take  manual  instruction  in  our  schools  f 
would  also  like  to  teach  the  children  horticulture  h t 
we  have  great  difficulty  about  that.  The  clashing  jT 
tween  the  National  Board  of  Education  and  the  N 
partment  conies  in  there. 

5245.  That  is  not  the  Department’s  fault  ?— T 

think  it  is  the  fault  of  either  of  them.  * 

5246.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  is  the  fault  of  there  beimr 

two  ?— Exactly  ; but,  of  course,  you  see  that  this  refers 
to  the  National  Board  to  which  you  tell  me  I mar 
not  allude.  ’ 


5247.  (Chairman). — No  ; the  point  you  are  touch 
ing  on  now  affects  also  the  Department,  as  there might 
be  co-operation  between  the  Department  and  the 
National  Board  as  regards  this  ?— ' What  1 was  going 
to  say  was  the  difficulty  of  teaching  the  children  hor- 
ticulture is  that  you  cannot  find  assistant  teachers 
sufficiently  well  trained  in  horticulture  to  teach  the 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  to  the  De- 
partment you  must  have  the  adult  population  with 
the  children,  which  is  destructive.  There  is  the 
difficulty.  If  you  have  purely  and  simply  a National 
Board  school,  and  you  try  to  give  that  education 
there,  you  find  you  have  not  got  the  teachers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  apply  to  the  Department,  they 
say — “ You  must  admit  adults  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren," which  the  Board  won  t allow,  except  as  a con- 
cession. I mean  it  is  against  the  rules. 

5248.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  aware  that  the 
National  Board  have  got  a system  of  instruction,  in- 
cluding needlework  for  gi-rls  and  cookery  available  in 
the  National  schools,  and  they  recognise  that  in  their 
grants.  The  point  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is 
that  the  teachers  available  for  National  schools  are 
not  themselves  qualified  to  give  the  instruction  that 
is  necessary,  and  that  the  National  Board  themselves 
regard  as  desirable  ? — I won’t  say  are  not  qualified. 
They  may  be  technically  qualified,  but  they  are  not 
practically  qualified. 

5249.  That  is  what  it  comes  to.  They  may  have 
paper  qualifications,  but  their  information  and  expe- 
rience are  not  of  the  typo  that  lend  themselves  to  this 
use? — Yes,  in  certain  subjects  the  qualifications  are 
proper  qualifications. 

5250.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  co-operation 
between  the  teachers  employed  under  the  various  De- 
partments which  would  make  available  for  instruc- 
tion in  National  schools  the  services  of  a teacher  who 
might  be  employed  otherwise  in  teaching  adults  ?— I 
think  I may  say  that  would  imply  a control  which 
the  general  body  of  managers  at  present  would  not 
approve  of. 

5351.  Taking  horticulture — in  how  many  National  I 
schools  would  you  find  a teacher  whose  heart  was  suffi- 
ciently in  horticulture  to  make  him  a satisfactory  in- 
structor. Suppose  that  the  County  Council  had  at  | 
their  service  a good  horticultural  instructor  you  think 
it  would  not  be  satisfactory  that  that  instructor 
should  devote  a certain  amount  of  attention  to  teach- 
ing the  senior  pupils  in  National  schools  ?— I think 
it  would  if  he  were  under  the  control  of  the  local 
manager.  • 

5252.  While  he  would  be  giving  that  instruction  he 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  manager  ?— Yes ; 
but  I object  to  the  Committee  in  National  schools. 

5253.  Yes  ; but  you  see  no  objection  to  their  servant 
being  for  the  time  being  made  the  servant  of  tlie 
manager,  and  giving  his  instruction  in  that  capa- 
city ?— Quite  so. 


5254.  Taking  that  particular  course  to  which  you 

refer  where  you  say  there  were  about  twenty  persons 
attending  the  course  in  manual  instruction,  you  W 
five  were  carpenters’  apprentices  ? — Yes,  and  tw 
carpenters.  ,. 

5255.  The  instruction  there  given  was  in  the  nan  >• 

craft  of  wood-working  ? — Yes.  , . 

5256.  These  men  would  be  working  at  the  ben 
all  day  ?— Yes. 

5257.  The/  instruction  that  the  instructor  was  a 

to  give  them  in  the  five  months’  course  was  not  su 
cient  for  their  advancement  ? — I would  not  J 
in  their  case  it  was  not  sufficient  for  certain 
vancement,  but  I do  say  it  woulu 
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infinitely  better  if  they  could  have  had  three  more 
courses.  The  course  was  not  a five  months’  course ; it 
was  only  a two  months’  course. 

5258.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  have  been  taught 
their  trade  better  ?— Yes. 

5259.  What  you  want  to  see  is  that  they  would  get 
a better  opportunity  of  beooming  expert  workmen  ?— 
Decidedly.  We  divide  our  classes  in  this  way.  We 
have  different  groups  working  in  the  same  room  at  the 
same  time.  For  instance,  an  agricultural  labourer 
might  come  off  the  road  who  could  not  do  the  same 
work  as  a carpenter. 

5260.  Your  desire  to  'have  three  or  four  courses  is 
rather  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
whom  you  desire  to  make  a handy  man  ? — Yes. 

5261.  You  are  not  keen  on  teaching  the  carpenter  his 
trade  ? — Oh,  no,  but  you  used  exactly  the  expression 


that  I wanted.  We  want  to  make  the  labouring  man  a 
handy  man.  For  instance,  suppose  I am.  an  employer 
a farmer,  and  a gate  has  gone  out  of  order — instead  of 
calling  in  the  local  carpenter,  and  paying  caroentecs’ 
wages  for  a small  job  of  this  kind  I want  a man 
sufficiently  handy  to  do  it  himself. 

5262.  You  don’t  anticipate  any  trouble  from  the 
local  carpenter?— Not  in  such  a small  trifle  as  that, 
but  if  he  went  on  to  build  a house  I would  anticipate 
trouble,  but  not  in  a small  job. 

5263.  Do  you  think  he  would  draw  the  line  at  a 
fowl  nouse?  Take  a man  who  is  a carpenter  and  who 
has  his  hands  full  of  work,  he  would  not  be  bothered 
with  petty  jobs. 

5264.  He  might  not  have  his  hands  full  of  work  ?— 
Then  he  would  be  a rather  bad  carpenter. 


Rev.  M.  Breen,  c.c. 

5265.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  joint  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Clare? — Yes,  and  I may  say 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
confidence  in  the  Department  throughout  the  country. 

5266.  You  are  speaking  for  your  own  county? — ■ 

I am  speaking  for  my  own  county,  and  I think  with- 
out any  difficulty  I could  add  for  the  country  as  well 
a3  for  the  county. 

5267.  Well,  we  are  going  about  the  country  and 
will  hear  what  is  said,  and  shall  have  to  form  our 
own  judgment  on  that? — Very  good,  but  I venture 
to  say  I am  correct  in  what  I say  all  the  same,  and 
I should  say  also  there  is  little  confidence  in  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  owing  to  the  unfortunate  book  he 
published ; but  all  the  same  I should  wish  that  we 
should  always  have  something  like  the  Department 
in  Ireland,  but  in  order  that  the  Department  shall 
insure  public  confidence  you  must  change  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  I speak  from  the  point  of  view  of 
agricultural  instruction  first.  You  must  make  it  an 
elected  board. 

5268.  Elected  by  whom  ? — Elected,  I should  say,  by 
the  County  Councils,  and  I should  give  that  board  not 
an  illusory  power  as  it  has  at  present,  but  a real 
power.  It  is  merely  an  advisory  board  at  present — 
a sham  board  to  my  mind. 

5269.  Surely  it  is  more  than  an  advisory  board? — 
It  is  not  much  more. 

5270.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  holds  the  control  of  the 
money  used  in  these  schemes? — As  a matter  of  fact 
to  my  mind— I may  err  in  that  particular— but  to 
my  mind  the  real  control  is  centred  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  not  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

. (.Chairman). — At  all  events  it  has  power  whether 
it  chooses  to  exercise  it  or  not.  It  has  actual  control 
of  expenditure. 

5271.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Board  of  Agriculture  told 
ns  that  they  had  the  power  and  felt  they  could  use  it? — 
Have  they  the  power  of  appointing  officials? 

5272.  (Chairman). — No? — I think  the  appointment 
of  officials  necessary  to  insure  public  confidence. 

5273.  What  I questioned  was  your  statement  that 
they  had  only  the  power  of  advising  ? — I said  first  an 
illusory  power.  My  point  all  along  is  to  insure 
public  confidence,  and  I say  that  unless  you  have 
public  confidence  no  Department  will  succeed  in  Ire- 
land no  matter  what  it  is. 

5274.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Nor  anywhere  else? — Nor 
anywhere  else.  Therefore,  I say  you  must  have  an 
elected  Board  of  Agriculture,  not  a nominated  board, 

p6  ^ 'bounty  Councils.  I shall  go  on  to  speak 
et  what  I consider  the  faults  of  the  Department  with 
Regard  to  agricultural  instructors.  The  Department 
is  in  existence  for  six  years,  and  so  far  it  has  only 
tTeni7  agricultural  instructors. 

5275.  (Chairman). — Are  you  including  in  those 
ne  twenty  that  have  been  trained  here  and 

tr*'-6  ^roTn  outside? — Those  who  have  been 

rained  here,  and  those  who  have  come  from  outside. 

ere  are  only  twenty  agricultural  instructors  at 
present  working  at  itinerant  instruction  in  Ireland, 
that  ' k®  surprised  if  partly  the  cause  for 

at  is  that  the  examinations  for  scholarships  in  the 
"^geof  Science  are  somewhat  too  stiff.  Now  with  re- 
eeth  “ . ^riculture  in  general  too  much  money  alto- 
,,\W'  In  my  opinion,  is  spent  on  horse-breeding  and 
tie-breeding,  and  too  little  on  agriculture.  For 
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instance,  while  over  £1,000  in  Clare  is  spent  on  horse- 
breeding  and  cattle-breeding,  very  little  practically  is 
spent  on  agriculture.  What  I should  sa.y  would  be 
that  the  Department  should  -allow  the  farm  prize 
schemes  to  be  considerably  increased,  and  that  the 
money  spent  on  horse-breeding  and  cattle-breeding 
should  be  decreased.  With  regard  to  itinerant  agri- 
cultural instruction,  take  a place  like  the  County 
Clare,  a large  county,  how  can  the  Department  or 
how  can  anybody  expect  that  one  agricultural  in- 
structor in  the  County  Clare  could  do  practically  the 
whole  agricultural  instruction.  In  order  that  the 
agricultural  instruction  should  be  of  any  value  in 
such  a large  _ district  there  should  -be  at  least  two 
agricultural  instructors,  and  in  any  case  I don’t 
believe  in  lecturing,  lecturing  men  of  thirty  or  forty. 
The  spending  of  money  on  such  lectures  is  money 
thrown  away. 

5276.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  would  you  instruct? — 
First  I should  commence  with  the  young.  I should, 
if  possible,  have  the  attention  of  the  young  people  in 
primary  schools  turned  in  some  way  either  through 
school  gardens  or  plots  to  agriculture.  Lecturing  is 
in  the  present  state  absolutely  no  good.  I would  sug- 
gest experimental  plots  of  a very  much  better  nature 
than  they  are  at  present.  We  have  experimental 
plots  in  Clare,  and  if  you  ask  the  Clare  people  in 
general  about  experimental  plots  they  will  tell  you 
nothing  is  done.  If  you  ask  how  agricuture  is  af- 
fected by  them  in  the  County  Clare,  it  is  not  affected. 
If  you  ask  'how  this  should  -be  remedied  I should  say 
first,  experimental  plots  properly  carried  out.  In 
addition  to  that,  I should  in  every  county  in  Ireland, 
if  you  want  to  have  agriculture  brought  home  to  the 
people,  it  should  be  done  under  my  scheme,  where  the 
attention  is  directed  to  this  agriculture  in  the  primary 
schools  ; second,  you  should  have  experimental  plots 
in  the  various  districts ; and  third,  you  should  have 
agricultural  colleges  in  every  county  in  Ireland, 
otherwise  the  farmers  will  only  smile  when  you  say 
there  should  be  an  increase  of  tillage  in  the  country. 

5277.  Could  you  make  clear  what  is  the  difficulty  in 
respect  to  those  plots  ? — I could  not  make  clear  what  is 
the  particular  difficulty,  but  I say  this,  that  the  people 
are  simply  getting  no  benefit  from  them.  The  instruc- 
tor himself  told  me  that  they  were  not  properly  carried 
out.  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  reason,  but  I don't 
believe  that  is  the  reason.  I believe  there  is  a more 
fundamental  reason  than  that,  that  the  people  don’t 
take  a great  deal  of  interest  in  them. 

5278.  (Chairman). — Why? — That  is  a hard  ques- 
tion. 

5279.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  that  the  reason  that  the 
experiments  accomplish  nothing? — I should  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  is  one  reason,  and  that  is  a great 
reason.  I don’t  believe  that  the  experimental  plots 
will  by  any  means  convince  the  people  that  their  own 
methods  are  not  the  right  ones.  The  only  method 
will  be  to  teach  the  young,  to  get  the  young  men  into 
colleges  and  show  them  how  the  thing  is  done.  When ' 
they  get  back  into  their  own  districts  the  people  round 
will  see  that  everything  is  properly  carried ^ out.  It 
is  useless  to  think  that  agriculture  will  be  improved 
•in  Ireland  except  you  have  agricultural  colleges  all 
over  the  country. 

5280.  (Chairman). — A beginning  has  been  made  in 
that  way,  has  it  not  ? — A very  small  beginning.  There 
are  three  agricultural  colleges  for  Ireland,  Clonakilty, 
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Athenry,  and  there  is  another.  I think  the  best  of 
teaching  is  given  in  those  colleges,  and  the  men  who 
go  there  will  be  trained  agriculturalists. 

5281.  Do  you  think  those  colleges  can  be  looked  to 
to  reach  the  mass  of  the  people— must  they  not  rather 
in  their  very  nature  be  for  a<  comparatively  few  ? — 
Here  is  my  answer.  That  in  other  countries  I be- 
lieve they  are  brought  within  the  range  of  the  great 
number.  If  they  are  distributed  well.  If  you  have 
an  agricultural  college  for  each  county,  and  if  ten, 
twelve,  or  twenty  -boys  are  sent  from  the  various 
parishes  through  scholarships,  an  interest  will  be 
taken  in  agriculture,  and  it  will  be  brought  far  and 
away  better  home  to.  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
at  present. 

5282.  You  rather  complain  of  the  pace  at  which 
things  are  going — you  think  they  ought  to  go  faster, 
but  are  they  not  going  in  the  right  direction  ?— If 
a thing  will  happen  in  200  years,  you  don’t  think 
that  is  very  immediate. 

5283.  We  are  not  talking  of  200  years.  You  have 
only  had  it  six  years  at  present  ?— But  according  to  the 
pace  we  are  going. 

5284.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  Can  you  go 
at  the  pace  you  desire  1 — I believe  money  is  spent  on 
other  projects  which  are  useless,  when  it  could  be  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  for  which  the  Department  was 
founded. 

5285.  There  has  been  a.  great  deal  of  money  spent 
on  agriculture:  you  say  there  ought  to  be  more? — A 
very  small  sum  comparatively  has  been  spent.  They 
havea  large  sum  at  their  command.  It  is  a fund  to 
teach  agriculture,  and  it  is  not  doing  it. 

5286.  You  mean  it  is  not  doing  it  to  the  extent  to 
which  you  would  wish  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

5287.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Clonakilty  school  and  the 
■one  at  your  door  here  in  Athenry  are  meeting  the  kind 
of  thing  you  want? — That  is  my  idea. 

5288.  And  the  lowest  fee  there  is  £3  a session,  in: 
eluding  maintenance,  so  it  is  within  fairly  easy  reacli 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended? — I should  say  cer- 
tainly that  would  meet  the  needs. 

5289.  (Chairman). — Then  as  far  as  it  goes  you  ap- 
prove of  it  ? — As  far  as  it  goes  I approve  of  it. 

5290.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ? — It  only  goes 
a very  little  length. 

5291.  Suppose  these  colleges  trained  people  who  go 
to  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  carry  with  them  the 
knowledge  they  have  got  there? — I assure  you  if  you 
depend  on  those  three  colleges  for  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  Ireland  it  will  only  be  in  500  years  you  will 
teach  agriculture. 

5292.  I don’t  think  anybody  can  depend  on  those 
three  colleges,  but  is  it  not  a beginning  in  the  right 
direction  ? — That  is  a beginning  in  the  right  direction. 

5293.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  it  is  a beginning  which 
is  being  extended  fairly  rapidly.  Having  started 
Clonakilty  last  year,  the  Department  started  Athenry 
this  year.  I suppose  you  would  not  contemplate  a 
public  body  starting  places  until  they  had  a reason- 
able prospect  of  having  them  taken  advantage  of  ? — 
I should  expect  that  the  Department,  founded  to 
teach  agriculture  especially,  would  give  its  mind  alto- 
gether, or  to  a large  extent  at  all  events,  to  agricul- 
ture. I fail  to  see  how  the  Department  is  doing  that. 
They  are  spending,  as  I said  before,  a great  deal  of 
money  on  horse-breeding  and  cattle-breeding. 

5294.  Would  you  mind  keeping  to  this  point  for  a 
moment.  They  started  a farm  at  Clonakilty  on  terms 
that  you  recognise  as  very  reasonable.  Do  you  know 
any  people  of  the  type  who  ought  to  go  there  who 

were  refused  admission  because  the  place  was  full? 

I believe  myself  that  young  fellows  in  the  County 
Clare  never  heard  of  Clonakilty. 

5295.  Whose  fault  is  that— has  your  committee 
taken  proper  steps  to  make  known  throughout  the 
county  the  facilities  that  the  Department  have  been 
providing  ?— I . believe  that  if  Clonakilty  school  is  a 
success  at  all  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clonakilty. 

5296.  But  the  point  is  that  it  takes  some  time  for 
the  benefit  of  such  work  to  become  known.  The  De- 
partment would  claim,  I suppose— I don’t  know  that 
anybody  ever  raised  the  question  before— the  Depart- 
ment would  naturally  claim  that  it  would  have  been 
unwise  of  them  to  spend  a large  amount  of  public 
money  in  advance  of  the  possible  utilisation  of  it; 
you  yourself  did  not  know  the  terms  on  which  boys 
were  admitted  to  Clonakilty  ?— I understood  that  "if 
there  were  colleges  at  all  they  were  meant  to  bring 
ihe  teaching  of  agriculture  within  the  reach  of  the 


masses  of  the  people.  If  some  such  arrangement  „ 
not  made  it  would  be  absurd  to  start  them  at  In  Wet9 

5297.  That  is  precisely  what  they  would  sav  tt, 
were  doing : " Here  we  have  Clonakilty,  and  thL,  ^ 
have  Athenry ; as  soon  ns  we  have  these  filled 
demand  is  m existence  we  will  multiply  theq»  ‘ 

as  possible';  do  you  think  it  itoula  h,““ 
of  them  to  have  and  stocked  a farm,  assuming 
possible  to  get  instructors,  which  is  not  muLc ) 18 
It  is  their  own  fault  to  a great  extent.  **  e " 

5298.  (Chairman). — Why  is  it  their  own  fault? 
First  of  all  they  should  have  supplied  cottases 
teach  instructors,  and  if  they  make  the  ek.miifi,” 
too  hard  they  cannot  get  the  instructors  in  Tr»i,.,r 

5299.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— In  order  that  a man  S L 

of  any  use  as  an  agricultural  instructor  in  any  rw 
of  Ireland  he  must  have  had  a fair  education  in  L; 
cultural  matters? — Yes.  ^ ‘ 

5300.  The  normal  course  of  study  for  a man  win 
was  adequately  prepared  for  it  would  be  somethin! 
like  three  years  in  the  college  where  he  would  he 
learning  agricultural  affairs  ; in  order  to  reach  such  a 
standard  of  education  himself  that  he  would  be  quali- 
fied. as  an  instructor,  he  could  not  do  it  in  less  than 
three  years?— I dare  say,  but  I don’t  think  they mTe 
that  term.  I believe  it  was  a year  or  two  years.  ° 

5301.  Oh,  no.  The  College  of  Science  curriculum  is 
three  years  ; you  would  not  expect  that  the  amcul- 
tural  community  in  Ireland  should  depend  for  in- 
struction upon  men  who  only  had  one  year’s  instruc- 
tion themselves  in  agriculture? — What  I would  im- 
agine,  at  least  I fancy  the  agricultural  instructor 
who  are  going  round  had  a fair  education  both  in 
ordinary  subjects  and  practical  agriculture. 

5302.  You  would  be  quite  satisfied  for  the  County 
Clare  with  an  instructor  who,  in  addition  to  having 
what  you  call  a fair  education— which  I take  to  te 
something  less  than  the  present  standard  of  admission 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Science— a man  with  that 
education  and  with  a year  of  special  agricultural 
training  ? — I am  not  quite  qualified  to  pronounce  on 
that,  but  I dare  say  that  a year’s  good  instruction  in 
agricultural  work  would  fit  a man  for  such  a purpose. 

5303.  Then  all  I can  say  is  that  I am  afraid  the 
benefit  such  an  instructor  would  be  to  a county  would 
be  worth  very  little  indeed.  That  is  the  point,  that 
so  far  as  one  can  learn,  if  an  instructor  is  to  be  really 
valuable  he  must  have  had  an  adequate  training  him- 
self ? — Certainly,  but  I think  that  in  a year  or  two 
he  would  get  an  adequate  training. 

5304.  Does  a year  or  two  mean  three  years?— No, 
but  with  regard  to  that  special  point  I am  not  quali- 
fied. 

5305.  I would  like  to  get  exactly  the  view  you 
came  here  to  express.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
ask  you  if  this  is  it : that  it  is  of  so  great  importance 
that  the  country  should  be  supplied  with  instructors 
that  you  would  rather  have  instructors  with  one  or 
two  years’  training  for  what  they,  were  worth,  and 
would  risk  the  future  of  Irish  agriculture  upon  the 
benefit  that  would  be  derivable  from  such  instructors, 
rather  than  wait  until  an  adequate  supply  of  Irish 
trained  Irishmen  as  agricultural  instructors  could  1* 
available  for  the  country  ? — I should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  some  experience  of  what  those  gentlemen  who  are 
thoroughly  trained  are  doing,  and  I believe  that  the 
Department,  with  the  assistance  of  those  gentlemen, 
have  made  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  agriculture  of 
Ireland.  If  what  I say  be  true,  naturally  what  you 
say  should  he  afartiori,  because  those  gentlemen  who 
have  produced  no  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  Ireland 
were  trained  three  years  ; then  according  to  what  you 
say  if  they  were  only  trained  two  years  they  would 
have  produced  less,  which  is  practically  nothing  at 
all. 


5306.  That  is  where  I was  coming  to : see  where  yon 

have  landed  yourself? — I was  anxious  to  land  the 
Department.  I don’t  wish  to  treat  this,  as  a joking 
matter,  but  I believe  you  could  have  more  sgneui- 
tural  instructors  in  Ireland  than  at  present,  ana  the 
lecturing,  as  required  by  the  Department,  is  doing 
absolutely  no  good.  . 

5307.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  speak  for  the  County 
Clare;  you  don’t  speak  for  other  counties ?—I  SP?" 
for  the  County  Clare.  I am  not  deputed  further,  uu 
I think  I would  not  be  beyond  the  mark  if  I m 
further. 

5308.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Could  you  explain  why  > ’ 
that  these  instructors  are  of  no  service ; you  , . 
they  accomplish  no  good  at  all?— We  are  6P^“' £ 
now  of  agricultural  instruction.  What  I say  wit 
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card  to  agricultural  instruction  now  I confine  myself 
to  the  County  Clare,  and  I say  the  lecturing  of  the 
agricultural  instructors  is  simply  a farce. 

°5309.  Why  is  that? — Because  people  come  to  listen 
and  really  take  no  interest.  They  will  listen  right 
enough  and  take  no  interest  afterwards. 

5310.  Then  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  instructor? — 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  instructor.  I never  said  it 
•was  the  fault  of  the  instructor. 

5311.  That  is  what  I understood? — I did  not  mean 
to  convey  that.  I convey  no  insinuation  against  the 
instructors. 

5312.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  if  they  had  an  instructor,  he  cannot 
Teach  them? — Yes;  the  lecturing  does  no  good.  The 
plots  may,  with  the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  in. 
structors,  do  good  in  time. 

5313.  That  would  take  a long  time  to  work  out ; I 
am  afraid  you  would  get  impatient  for  that.  It 
takes  a good  many  years  to  start  with  a lad  and'  wait 
until  he  gets  up  to  be  a man  ? — It  must  take  time.  I 
don’t  believe  that  farmers  of  thirty  or  forty  years  of 
age  will  ever  take  an  interest  in  lectures  in  agricul- 
ture. 

5314.  We  must  try  to  do  something  with  these 
older  people  ? — There  is  something  else  I have  to  sug- 
gest with  regard  to  agricultural  instruction,  and  that 
is  farm  prize  schemes.  I say  if  in  each  rural  district 
you  gave  large  prizes  of  from  £10  to  £1  then  the 
people  would  find  it  to  their  benefit  perhaps  to  take 
an  interest  in  agriculture.  That  with  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  experimental  plots  in  time  may  do 
some  good. 

5315.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  a prize  scheme  at 
present  ? — A small  prize  scheme. 

5316.  ( Chairman ). — How  does  that  work? — Fairly 
well,  but  we  want  a large  prize  scheme ; but  when 
these  schemes  come  cut  and  dry  from  the  Depart- 
ment the  Council  are  naturally  anxious  to  take  them 
as  they  come.  I don’t  want  to  say  that  the  Committee 
would  not  have  power  to  change  a scheme.  They 
would  have  power,  but  when  a scheme  comes  down 
from  the  central  body  the  County  Committee  are 
somewhat  apt  to  take  what  comes. 

5317.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  went  up  first  from  the 
County  Committee  and  it  returned? — Not  always. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  inspector  of  the  De- 
partment comes  along  with  his  scheme  and  we  get  no 
notice.  He  reads  it  out  to  the  committee.  If  any 
person  on  the  committee  objects  and  is  able  to  carry 
the  rest  with  him  something  may  be  done,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  from  the  Department  the  scheme  comes. 

5318.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — As  a matter  of  fact  don’t  the 
Department  ask  the  committee  for  suggestions  ? — 
Yes ; with  regard  to  that  particular  point  I am  with 
you. 

5319.  So  the  committee  can  make  suggestions  to 
the  Department? — Certainly. 

5320.  And  any  scheme  you  desire  on  this  particular 
committee  can  lie  originated  here? — Not  easily.  With 
regard  to  the  farm  prizes  scheme  there  is  so  much 
allotted  for  the  farm  prize  schemes  throughout  Ire- 
land, and  each  county  gets  its  own  share.  Our  share 
does  not  reach  beyond  £200.  If  I had  my  way  I 
would  prefer  to  give  £700  to  the  farm  prizes  scheme 
,and  £200  to  the  horse-breeding. 

5321.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  the  whole  committee 
go  with  you  in  that  ? — I hope  they  would. 

5322.  If  they  did  go  with  you  you  don’t  anti- 
cipate any  difficulty  from  the  Department  ? — I an- 
ticipate this  difficulty,  that  when  a certain  amount 
■of  money  is  apportioned  by  the  Department,  County 
Clare  gets  £200,  and  cannot  get  a penny  more. 

5323.  The  Department  don’t  divide  the  money 
specifically  between  prize  schemes  and  breeding 
schemes? — The  instructor  explained  to  me  that  that  is 
what  was  done. 

5324.  It  would  be  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  not 
the  Department,  which  would  do  that — do  you  think 
it  would  be  altogether  desirable  to  have  these  large 
prizes? — I think  it  would  be  altogether  desirable. 

5325.  Is  not  the  tendency  then  for  the  prize  to  fall 
to  a few  people  who  specialise  while  the  bulk  of  the 
people  are  left  outside? — No,  sir.  At  present  take  a 
rural  district.  If  you  don’t  give  some  such  re- 
ward— 

5326.  What  is  the  highest  prize  given?— I think 
£4  or  £5. 


5327.  Is  not  £5  a substantial  sum  to  earn  by  keep-  July  2, 100(£ 

ing  your  place  well? — I will  give  you  my  opinion.  I „ rr~ 
may  be  wrong  in  regard  to  the  matter „ ‘ ” 

5328.  We  find  the  very  keenest  competition  for  Kreen’ 
prizes  of  the  same  amount? — No  doubt  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  competition,  but  if  you.  want  to  improve 
agriculture  to  any  extent,  or  improve  it  at  all,  you 
must  give  large  prizes.  Otherwise  you  won’t  teach 

the  people.  A rural  district  is  not  such  a very  large 
place,  and  if  you  give  for  the  three  different  classes 
a large  amount  of  money,  I think  that  the  competi- 
tion will  reach  a great  number,  and  furthermore,  I 
should  say  that  until  the  Department  impresses  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  cheapening  the  means 
of  transit  for  agricultural  produce,  all  this  talk 
about  agricultural  improvement  is  useless.  You 
must  have  cheap  means  of  transit  if  you  want  to 
have  agricultural  progress  in  Ireland.  I think  it  is . 
the  business  of  the  Department — I know  very  well 
they  have  some  powers,  but  not  as  -much  as  I should 
wish — but  I think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Department 
to  impress  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
oheapening  Hie  means  of  transit.  How  this  is  to  be 
done  is  another  matter,  whether  by  control  of  the  rail- 
ways or  some  other  way,  but  it  should  be  done.  Now 
there  is  another  matter  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  the 
Department  with  reference  to  the  poultry  instructress 
and  butter-making  instructress,  that  such  instruct- 
resses should  not  belong  to  the  county.  I don’t  be- 
lieve there  is  any  benefit  worth  talking  about  in  such 
a rule. 

5329.  (Chairman). — You  don’t  think  it  is  rather 
better  in  some  cases  that  an  instructor  should  come 
from  a distance? — I don’t  think  it  is  advisable  that 
such  a rule  should  be  kept  in  force.  In  Ireland  girls 
and  boys  are  anxious  often  times  to  get  employment 
in  their  own  county,  and  if  they  saw  a prospect  of 
employment  in  their  own  county  they  would  train 
for  such  a position.  If  they  are  dependent  on  the 
chance  of  getting  a position  in  other  counties,  they 
are  very  slow  to  do  that. 

5330.  You  think  they  would  'be  more  willing  to  get 
taught  if  there  was  not  that  rule  ? — That  was  my  idea. 

With  regard  to  technical  instruction  I have  the  same 
thing  to  say.  With  regard  to  technical  instruction,  I 
don’t  believe  that  much  good  is  done  by  that  instruc- 
tion except  in  domestic  economy. 


5331.  (Mr.  Dryden). — For  the  same  reasons  as  you 
have  given  before  ? — For  the  same  reasons.  I have 
no  objection  to  the  instructors.  I believe  they  do 
their  business  well.  With  regard  to  domestic  economy, 

I know  that  it  is  capably  taught  in  some  National 
schools  at  present,  but  I think  domestic  economy 
should  be  taught  to  children  from  their  very  earliest 
years.  I believe  that  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy 
is  doing  good,  and  with  regard  to  manual  instruction 
I daresay  it  may  result  in  some  benefit,  but  it  is 
not  worth  the  money. 

5332.  (Chairman). — From  your  experience  of  the 
teaching  of  domestic  economy,  do  you  find  many  girls 
who  have  gone  through  these  courses,  improve  their 
own  homes  ? — The  domestic  economy  I have  experience 
of  is  merely  training  in  cookery.  I cannot  say,  but  I 
know  that  the  classes  are  well  attended,  and  they 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  work, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  is  well  done.  My  idea  with  re- 
gard to  technical  instruction  is  that  -it  is  best  done 
in  centres.  Take  the  County  Clare.  If  you  want  to 
have  any  technical  instruction  worth  talking  about 
you  must  have  technical  schools  in  the  important 
centres.  In  Kilrush,  Ennis,  Ennistymon  and  Kil- 
laloe  schools  should  be  provided  for  persons  who  want 
technical  instruction,  and  the  Department  should 
give  grants  for  the  building  of  technical  schools.  I 
know  at  present  they  give  grants  for  the  instruction. 

5333.  Could  you  mention  the.  principal  technical 
schools  in  Clare  ?— To  my  mind  there  are  not  any 
technical  schools  worth  talking  about. 

5334.  Is  that  owing  to  the  want  of  buildings  ? — No, 
but  what  are  called  technical  schools  are  the 
Brothers’  schools  at  Kilrush.  There  is  a little  manual 
instruction  in  the  convent  in  Kilrush  and  in  Ennis. 
It  is  technical  instruction  to  some  extent,  of  course. 


5336.  Do  you  think . it  wants  developing  a great 
deal  1 — A great  deal  more.  Put  technical  schools  in 
all  the  important  centres,  and  give  building  grants 
for  these  schools,  and  then  the  subjects  taught  in  these 
schools,  I say,  should,  be  in  connection  with  the  in- 
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fJulyi,  1906.  -dustries  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  the  industries  likely 
to  be  started  in  such  a neighbourhood.  A pretty 
large  question  you  spoke  of  a while  ago  is  with  regard 
to  the  Department  and  industries.  I don’t  think 
the  Department  are  doing  their  duty  with  regard  to 
those.  I think  they  should  subsidise,  to  some  extent, 
industries  in  Ireland.  They  should  be  free  with  ex- 
pert advice,  and  should  be  very  liberal  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  hands,  otherwise  the  industries  in 
Ireland  cannot  be  put  on  a level  with  old  established 
industries. 

5336.  Old-established  industries  in  Ireland  ? — Or  out 
of  it 

5337.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  say  they  are  not  doing 
their  duty — do  you  mean  they  have  no  power  to  do 
that  (■ — I believe  they  are  niggardly  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  hands. 

5336.  Have  they  power  to  do  that?— They  have 
power. 

Under  what  clause  of  the  Act?— I heard  Mr. 
hletoher  say  that  such  a principle  was  admitted. 

5340.  Power  to  train  hands  ? — Power  to  give  money 
for  the  training  of  hands. 

5341.  The  actual  training  process  ?— ' With  regard 
to  that  point,  here  is  what  happens.  There  Is  a 
nocrSi  miU  started  in  Kilkenny  with  a capital  of 

5342.  We  heard  about  that  and  we  know  the  facts  ? 

1 think  the  Department,  as  far  as  my  judgment 

V€ry,  “JggawUy  in  the  way  they  treated 
the  Kilkenny  factory. 

5343.  You  are  aware  they  have  no  power  to  spend 
money  on  the  training  in  the  practice  of  any  in- 
dustry ?— Where  £25,000  was  subscribed  by  the  local 
people  they  were  only  able  to  get  out  of  the  Depart- 
■mnts  funds  £200  for  the  training  of  hands. 

rJ?44;-  (-Mr-^own).—£200  a year?— For  a very 
little  time;  I think  it  was  £200  altogether. 

5345;  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  say  the  Department  are 
J? th€lr  *nd  1 kave  t0  ask  y°u*  attention 
°f  xthe  whlch  limits  their  duty  by 
'ShjJ1  ”ot  include  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  or  the  teaching  of  the  practice  of  any  trad/ 

In  the7  have  made 

an  ofp€r  £200.  and  I presume  that  offer  was  made 
w-1lr  rules;  1 say  their  action  with  re- 
ga^  to  the  Kilkenny  factory  was  niggardly  to  my 

5346.  (Chairman) . — Th  at  £200  ought  to  have  been 
a great  deal  more  ?— Yes. 

5347.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  say  that,  without  being 
the  objects  for  which  they  gave  that  £200 1 

J™  dn^r'  ®tat€  ln  Cork  in  reply  to 

Canon  Doyle  what  the  Department  did,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  not  very  satisfactory.  ^ 

0mitte<*  doing  something  which  wa» 
AcU-Yes!1  P°Wer’  Withstanding  that  clause  in  the 


5349.  You  think  they  have  not  exceeded  tv, 

given  by  the  Act  so  far  as  that  particular^ V??18 
That  was  my  point.  r Mse  goes?— 

5350.  And  it  is  in  that  respect  you  sav  tl,*-  v 
not  been  doing  their  duty  as  to  industries7?-///3!9 
say  that  I would  not  like  to  draw  such  1 J/h(rali 
elusion.  The  conclusion  is  wider  than  the 

but  m that  particular  case  certainly  I shSlses- 
their  action  was  not  satisfactory.  I know 
stitutions  where  gentlemen  said  the  Depart™!,?  j?T 
not  act  satisfactorily  so  far  as  the  starting  of&J* 
was  concerned,  but  I believe  the  Department  lJi'? 
they  have  the  power,  at  any  rate  they  should 
power  to  give  grants  for  the  starting  of  Irish?!/* 
tries.  The  only  other  point  I have  is  in /«-a/  . ?*' 
coumty  scholarships,  *1  think  t",  KS * 
scheme  mth  regard  to  county  scholarships  IKS 
too,  for  this  reason,  that  what  is  done  is  thS'S 
hove  are  given  varans  rams  to  come  into  sem'i 
ohools  and  spend  a year  or  two  years  or  thS„2 
there.  Tins  money  is  taken  from  the  momftlE 
supposed  to  go  to  promote  technical  instruction  ' mi 
after  a year  or  two,  what  is  to  prevent  the  bov  f,™ 
leaving  the  school  and  becoming  a clerk  or  aivtll 
he  likes  ? — There  is  no  check  on  that.  ” 

5351.  What  check  would  you  have  ?— For  my  part  T 
don  t see  what  check  there  can  be.  7 p t 1 

^ere  is  * certain  check  in  the  agricultural 
colleges,  because  they  get  a sort  of  undertime  from 
the  boy  ?— I believe  that  difficulty  arises  all  over  It 
arises  m the  London  County  Council  just  as  here,  and 
the  only  thing  that  is  suggested  would  be  that  appren- 
tice  scholarships  would  be  allowed.  The  only  other 
P1 1 BhaH  trouble  you  with  is  the  fisheries. 
^5353.  Is  your  own  parish  near  the  sea  coast  7— Well, 

5354.  You  know  all  about  it? — I know  to  some  ex- 

r£i'  v u we,st  coasc  of  Clare-  60  far  as  I know, 
little  has  been  done  comparatively  for  the  fisheries! 
One  time,  as  a member  of  the  County  Committee  I 
suggested  the  Department  should  bring  down  an  in- 
structor to  teach  fishermen  to  make  nets.  We  heard 
nothing  more  about  that  suggestion.  On  several  parts 
ol  the  west  coast  of  Clare  there  are  piers  that  are  in  a 
neglected  state,  and  should  be  seen  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Nets  should  be  provided  for  the  fishermen, 
or  at  any  rate  an  instructor  sent  down  to  teach  the 
people  themselves  how  to  make  nets. 

5355.  Has  there  been  anything  of  that  sort  done?- 
.No;  nobody  has  come  down.  There  has  not  been  a 
word  about  it.  No  doubt,  to  give  the  Department  its 
dU<V?  thlS  resP®ct>  a sum  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  Liscannor  pier,  hut  there  are  several 
piers  that  are  neglected,  and  by  the  improvement  of 
them  the  fisheries  would  be  improved.  In  Dunmore, 
County  Waterford,  I saw  some  steam  trawlers  doing 
good  fair  work,  and  I daresay  if  there  were  some 
steam  trawlers  off  the  ocast  of  Clare  it  would  help  the 
fisheries  along  the  coast. 


Mr.  Mathew 
Kelly. 


Mr.  Mathew  Kelly 

(Witness).— I am  a member  of  the  Clare  County 
Council  and  delegated  here.  The  County  Clare  is  not 
congested.  In  1891  the  population  was  such  that  it 
would  have  been  scheduled  as  congested.  Mr  Roch- 
fort  Maguire  was  then  the  member  for  the  county. 

It  could  have  been  classified  as  congested  in  1891  but 
it  failed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  the  Members  of 
Parliament.  The  population  has  since  dwindled 
away.  The  population  now  of  West  Clare  is  27  278 
bordering  on  the  fishery  coast,  with  very  small  valua! 
tions  and  very  small  holdings.  The  Grand  Jury 
passed  several  loans  and  borrowed  moneys,  which  are 
all  paid  off.  I have  here  a table  which  shows  the 
amounts  received  for  the  construction  of  piers  and 
harbours  in  Clare: — 

Liscannor  Harbour. 

Original  amount  borrowed,  £1,296  Is  10rf 

oflfoTr Jfl  I*il  °*  * 

ckarfieable  to  county-at-large 
and  the  other  half  charged  to  the  Barony  of  Corcom- 


£100etoa£P12°0Xilnate  aDnUal  revenue  would  be  from 
Date  of  borrowing,  28th  November,  1884. 


Creegh,  examined. 

Kilkce  Boat  Slip  and  Breakwater. 
Original  amount  borrowed,  £231  Os.  4rf. 
This  is  fully  paid  off  by  half-yearly  instalments  c 
annuity  of  £12  4s.  6 d. 

Half  of  this  was  chargeable  to  the  county-at-larg 
anr™?ke  °U,eT  half  to  the  Barony  of  Moyarta. 

There  was  no  revenue  from  this. 

Date  of  borrowing,  13th  February,  1888. 

Scofield  Pier. 

Original  amount  borrowed,  £862  19s.  8d. 

13s  **  18  being  paid  by  half-yearly  annuities  of  £5' 


Half  this  amount  is  chargeable  to  the  county-ai 
JaiJ?  and  the  other  half  to  the  Barony  of  Ibrickane. 

balance  remaining  unpaid  of  this  loan  up  t 
30th  September,  1905,  £105  8s.  2d. 

No  revenue. 

Date  of  borrowing,  18th  January,  1894. 

Carrigaliolt  Pier. 

Original  amount  borrowed,  £2,548  8s.  6 d. 
This  has  been  paid  off  by  half-yearly  annuities  o 
£148  5s.  8 d. 
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Half  of  this  amount  was  chargeable  to  the  county- 
at-large  and  the  other  half  to  the  Barony  of  Moyarta. 
Date  of  borrowing,  20th  June,  1890. 

No  revenue. 

Together  with  this  by  the  previous  Grand  Jury  they 
got  a lot  of  slips  in  different  centres,  about  ten  of 
' them,  for  canoes.  Some  of  those  have  been  disfigured 
since.  None  of  the  piers  have  been  working  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  fishermen.  The  Grand  Jury  en- 
gineers were  inland  engineers,  and  were  not  experts. 
They  have  not  blasted  the  rocks  or  extended  the  piers 
in  such  a way  that  insurance  companies  would  insure 
the  boats  for  deep-sea  fisheries  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  The  whole  matter  has  been  neglected  all  along. 
We  have  been  striving  on  the  Clare  County  Council 
to  revive  the  fishery  industry. 

5356.  (Chairman). — Those  moneys  were  borrowed 
under  the  old  Grand  Jury  system? — They  are  all  paid 
off  except  the  Seafield  pier.  There  was  no  free  grant 
ever  given  under  the  Marine  Act  to  Clare.  I applied 
for  it  as  well  as  I could  through  the  General  Council 
of  the  County  Councils  in  Dublin  and  before  Sir 

. Horace  Plunkett,  but  we  got  nothing  of  that  £10,000. 
There  has  recently  been  awarded  a free  grant  of  £1,000 
for  Liscannor  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

5357.  Did  that  come  out  of  the  £10,000? — No,  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  a provisional 
order  got  under  the  County  Council  for  Ballyline  pier. 
We  voted  £300  and  the  Department  was  to  give  £800. 
That  is  very  well  for  that  side  of  the  country.  The 
upper  portion  of  Clarke  is  able  to  give  it.  From  that 
on  to  Carrigaholt  it  is  more  congested.  There  are 
several  thousands  of  people  living  there,  and  the  way 
they  fish  results  in  this  that  they  cannot  cure  the  fish 
properly  because  they  have  no  sheds,  and  they  have  no 
Government  brand  to  show  them  how  to  brand,  and 
when  those  fish  go  to  New  York  they  may  not  be 
bought  at  all.  We  have  no  Government  expert  there 
to  teach  the  business  of  curing  fish.  All  along  these 
districts  the  people  are  very  needy,  and  any  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  the  Union.  It  amounts 
to  £40  a week.  I have  the  list  here  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  giving  the  people  who  are  solely  de- 
pendent on  fisheries  in  the  Kilrush  Union. 

5358.  Could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  population 
of  the  Union  ? — About  13,000.  The  valuation  is 
£43,000.  That  is  the  electoral  district  bordering  on 
the  coast.  These  are  a very  hardy  race  of  people,  and 
only  for  their  health  and  hardiness  they  could  not 
fish  with  their  canoes.  The  rocks  are  not  sufficiently 
blasted,  and  their  nets  are  torn  up  sometimes.  They 
get  an  odd  net  from  Mr.  Green,  the  Inspector  of 
Fisheries.  It  is  a life  and  death  struggle  for  those 
poor  people,  and  splendid  mackerel  are  caught  there — 
no  'better  in  Ireland ; and  now  we  have  a railway, 
got  up  by  the  Grand  Jury,  for  which  we  are  paying 
in  the  County  Clare  a heavy  tax,  and  with  that  rail- 
way I think  that  our  fishing  industry,  if  the  fish  were 
properly  cured  in  West  Clare,  would  make  one  of  the 
best  fishing  industries  in  Ireland.  The  Americans 
come  over  to  buy  the  mackerel,  but  when  they  are 
cured  they  may  not  be  properly  cured.  I would  re- 
commend to  have  an  expert  sent  down  from  the 
Fisheries  Department,  and  to  centralise  a station  on 
the  west  coast  of  Clare. 

5359.  Have  applications  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment?— Yes.  We  interviewed  the  General  Council  of 
the  County  Councils  in  Dublin.  This  is  a letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  General  Council : — 

IRISH  COUNTY  COUNCILS’  GENERAL 
COUNCIL. 

Offices : 10,  Leinster-street, 

Dublin,  November  18th,  1905. 

M.  Kelly,  Esq.,  M.C.C., 

Creigh  P.O.,  Cree,  Co.  Clare. 

Dear  Sir, — The  accompanying  resolution  was  pro- 
posed by  you  and  adopted  by  the  General  Council 
some  time  ago. 

The  Board  of  Works  have  informed  me  that 
questions  relative  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
ing industry  are  outside  its  province ; also  that 
its  powers  of  aiding  the  construction  of  roads  are 
confined  to  county  roads,  and  do  not  embrace  roads 
leading  to  the  sea-shore.  The  Chief  .Secretary  has 
also  informed  me  that  legislation  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  resolution  is  not  at  present  con- 
templated. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  funds  and 
powers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  fishing  industry 
are  vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  &c., 
and  I have  asked  them  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Meantime  could  you  inform  the  committee  of  some 
specific  instances  in  West  Clare  where  aid  a_pd  en- 
couragement are  badly  needed  by  the  fishing  popula- 
tion together  with  any  suggestions  as  to  the  form 
such  aid  should  take.  The  committee  are  anxious 
to  have  some  definite  information  before  taking 
furthr  action. 

As  the  .committee  will  meet  on  Thursday  next, 
23rd  inst.,  kindly  let  me  have  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  before  that  date. 


July  2, 1906- 
Mr,  RlalKow 
Kelly. 


Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Keogh  Nolan-, 

Secretary.- 

They  gave  him  all  the  information,  but  they  got 
no  answer  since.  A change  «f  Government  came  in. 

5360.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter? — Novem- 
ber 18,  1905.  The  resolution  was:  — 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Council  invites 
the  co-operation  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  of  the' 
Board  of  Works  in  the  improvement  of  the  Marine 
Works  Act,  and  its  extension  in  the  course  of  the1 
present  session  to  West  Clare  and  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  Irish  coast  outside  the  congested  districts, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  this 
question,  which  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
thousands  of  our  fishing  population,  who  hereto- 
fore have  received  no  encouragement  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  industry,  we  call  on  the  Government, 
to  deal  with  this  matter  without  further  delay.” 

5361.  Do  I understand  that  nothing  further  thair 
that  has  taken  place  ? — No,  there  was  no  answer.  I 
asked  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  and  he  said  to  wait  until 
we  got  a better  Government  into  office,  so  I was  glad 
to  get  an  opportunity  of  coming  before  you.  To- 
gether with  that  fishing  industry  all  these  other 
ships  have  been  damaged  by  the  rough  tide.  Some- 
of  them  need  repairing,  and  I would  suggest  one  or 
two  new / ones  where  the  population  is  very  thick.  I 
would  also  recommend  you  to  take  into  consideration 
the  great  want  of  the  kelp  industry.  It  is  a big 
item  there.  They  do  that,  and  they  have  no  sheds- 
for  it,  which  results  in  loss  to  them.  They  get  £4 
a ton  for  it  in  the  raw  state  from  agents,  who- 
send  it  to  Scotland,  but  they  have  not  the  proper  way 
of  manufacturing  it.  When  it  was  started  first  they 
might  get  £10  a ton.  They  send  it  by  boats  and  rail 
to  Scotland.  There  were  200  tons  left  the  other  day. 
They  bought  it  at  £4  a ton,  but  if  it  were  properly 
done  it  would  be  £10  a ton.  The  factories  are  in 
Scotland.  I don’t  know  the  position  of  them.  We- 
sell  it  to  companies. 

5362.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — Companies?  — Kelp  makes: 
twenty-five  different  things,  and  it  would  be  a very 
paying  thing.  We  ought  to  get  a grant  from  the 
Fishery  Board  or  the  Treasury  to  start  a factory  in 
West  Clare,  and  we  could,  through  the  County 
Council,  pay  an  expert  to  manufacture  the  business, 
and  a good  return  of  money  would  come  to  us.  And 
then  we  are  near  the  railway,  and  have  the  facilities 
for  running  the  kelp  on  the  railway,  which  is  a big 
burden  on  us.  We  are  liable  for  £280,000,  on  which 
we  have  to  pay  4 per  cent.  The  rates  are  6s.  in  the 
pound  on  this  area.  And  we.  also  recommend  for  the 
fishing  industry  that  you  ought  to  allow  one  or  two 
men  who  would  be  interested  in  West  Clare  to  meet 
the  Fishery  Board  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the 
general  views  of  West  Clare,  that  they  would  have 
the  power  of  selecting  one  or  two  who  would  sit  on 
the  Fishery  Board  in  Dublin.  This  would  facilitate 
matters  on  this  very  important  question.  One  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  Ireland  eould  be  developed  in 
West  Clare  bv  the  kelp  and  fishing  industries.  And 
to  help  in  the  matter.  I would  suggest  to  you  to 
recommend  that  one  or  two  members  of  the  Clare 
Countv  Council,  who  would  bordering  on  the  sea, 
should  be  put  on  the  Fishery  Board  to  arrange,  discuss 
and  debate  matters  from  time  to_  time  with  them 
about  the  fishing  and  kelp  industries.  It  is  a very 
bic  question,  as  I daresav  now  you  understand,  and 

T hope  yon  will  give  us  that  concession,  and  treat  us 
fairly,  and  give  us  something  in  West  Clare.  I went 
seven  years  ago  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  we  used 
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J J_  to  get  money  from  members  of  Parliament  like  Major 

Mr.  Mathew ' ^ ameson  to  buy  nets  for  these  poor  people,  and  from 

Kelly.  the  Boards  and  others.  I hope  you  will  accede  to 

the  request  of  the  Clare  County  Council.  We  are 
very  poor  about  there.  I am  a merchant,  and  deal 
with  some  of  them,  and  I know  how  poor  they  are. 
I am  sure  you  will  give  us  the  committee,  or  allow 
one  or  two  from  the  dare  County  Council  to  sit  on 
the  Fishery  Board. 

5363.  {Chairman). — We  have  no  power  except  to 
recommend? — That  is  what  I want — that  you  should 
recommend. 

5364.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -Have  you  represented  to  the 
County  Council  the  desirability  of  inserting  in  the 
scheme  of  technical  instruction  some  provision  for  in- 
struction as  to  nets  and  in  the  methods  of  curing 
fish  ? — Yes,  as  in  Scotland. 

5365.  Have  the  County  Council  put  that  to  the  De- 
partment as  a desirable  thing  to  have  that  inserted 
in  the  scheme? — They  are  waiting  for  this  report. 

5366.  But  when  the  County  Council  are  asked  by 
the  Department  to  send  up  suggestions  for  technical 
instruction  they  should  send  up  at  Once  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  their  scheme  they  should  have  net- 
making? — The  Department  are  not  asked  for  that 
now.  The  County  Committee  in  Clare  have  not  made 
.resolutions  about  the  matter. 


5367.  You  should  press  them  to  put  that  clause  in? 
—I  was  trying  to  do  my  best  to  work  up  the  general 
council  of  the  County  Councils. 

5368.  You  think,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  de- 
velop the  industry  of  preparing  kelp,  and  to  say 
that  kelp  must  be  sold  in  an  analysed  and  sorted  con- 
dition— you  don’t  think  that  would  be  sufficient  with- 
out the  factory  ? — The  first  thing  ought  to  be  the  firet 
part.  If  a poor  man  was  shown  how  to  work  it 
would  benefit  him. 

5369.  There  is  not  much  risk  in  getting  that  help 
there,  but  there  might  'be  a great  deal  of  risk  in  the 
factory  part  ? — We  could  take  an  example  from 
Sootland  of  how  they  wipe  theirs. 

5370.  (Chairman). — 'What  do  they  do  with  the  kelp 
now  ? — It  is  on  the  beach,  and  the  strand,  and  every- 
where. 

5371.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — 'But  they  have  no  factories  in 
all  these  places  ? — If  there  was  one  factory  in  West 
Clare  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

5372.  At  present  it  is  sold  to  Scotch  merchants?— 
Yes,  they  utilise  in  many  ways.  It  is  valu- 
able staff.  I am  sure  if  you  consider  the  question 
properly  now  you  will  be  doing  a great  deal  for  West 
Clare. 


!■_  On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


Very  Rev.  T.  Lee,,  P. 

...  5373.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 

Veiy  Kov.  T.  Limerick  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  ? — Yea. 

5374.  I believe,  you  have  not  handed  in  any  heads 
of  evidence,  but  no  doubt  there  is  something  that  you 
wish  to  say? — Yes,  I was  asked  to  give  my  opinion 
■of  the  Department.  It  is  that  with  the  best  inten- 
tions I don’t  think  the  Department  has  realised  the 

• most  pressing  needs  of  the  country.  I will  illustrate 

that  in  this  way.  People  sell  their  cattle  at  in- 
opportune times.  They  are  forced  to  do  that.  Rents 
are  sometimes  pressing  on  them,  and  they  sell  their 
horses,  cattle,  or.  other  produce  at  times  when  they 
realise  less  for  them  than  they  would  later,  and  one 
of  the  things  necessary  to  prevent  that  state  of  things 
are  agricultural  loan  banks.  If  you  had  agricultural 
loan  banks  where  you  could  get  to  stave  ofi  pressing 
needs  money  at  a fairly  low  rate,  and  could  keep 
your  cattle  until  such  time  as  the  market  would  be 
more  favourable,  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 
•People  sold  cattle  last  March  for  almost  the  price 
that  they  bought  them  for  the  year  before.  Those 
agricultural  banks  would  meet  a number  of  needs  of 
' that  kind. 

5375.  That  is  a very  important  point.  I should  be 
: glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  it  ? — Take  the 

■ case  of  mares — it  is  very  little  use  supplying  the 

■ county  with  mares  if  you  have  not  good  sires.  This 
•county  is  very  good  for  producing  horses,  but  there 
is  a bad  breed  of  mares.  I should  say  small  farmers 
with  a rating  of  from  £30  to  £40,  should  be  lent 
by  the  Department  two-thirds  of  the  money  for  these 
mares,  and  pay  it  back  again  by  easy  rates  of  instal- 
ments, with  the  condition  that  the  parties  supplied 
with  such  mares  could  not  sell  them. 

5376.  iSo  that  the  mares  should  be  a security  for 

the  loan? — Yes.  They  could  get  other  security 

besides. 

5377.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
in  their  getting  other  security? — I don’t  think  so. 

5378.  Personal  security  ? — Yes.  Take  the  loan  bank 
in  the  city  that  I was  acquainted  with  formerly. 
There  was  sometimes  a difficulty,  but  very  little  diffi- 
culty, and  there  were  very  few  bad  debts.  It  would 
have  another  advantage.  You  have  scarcely  any  till- 
age now  for  the  reason  that  the  parties  'have,  not 
money.  The  time  when  money  is  least  in  circulation 
is  tillage  time..  If  they  got  loans  for  that  too  you 
would  have  more  of  the  country  under  cultivation. 
Another  thing  that  I think  the  Department  might 
well  turn  their  attention  to  is  to  get  up  small  mills 
fofi  grinding.  Formerly  when  you  had  those  mills 
you  had  bran  and  pollard]  in  the  country.  Now  the 
flour  comes'  in  made  with  the  result  that  you  have  no 
bran  or  pollard,  or  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind. 


P.,  Croom,  examined. 

5379.  Do  you  think  the  small  mills  could  hold  their 
own  against  the  importers  ? — I think  they  could  with 
very  little  help  from  the  Department. 

5380.  Are  you  contemplating  water  mills  or  wind 
mills? — Wind  mills. 

5381.  The  water  power  does  strike  one  very  much 
as  a thing  that  could  be  more  utilised? — Certainly; 
the  water  power  of  the  country  is  going  for  nothing, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  mills  quite  idle.  In  the  dis- 
trict I come  from  near  Croom  there  are  plenty  of 
mills  which  are  idle  and  could  easily  be  turned  to 
good  acoount. 

5382.  There  have  been  attempts  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  to  fit  up  those  small  mills.  In  a place  L 
was  in  in  Donegal  there  were  several  ? — I believe  there 
are  some,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between.  If  you 
had  those  agricultural  loan  banks  they  could  help 
industries  in  many  directions,  but  without  that  you 
will  always  have  the  poorer  class  of  struggling  parties 
selling  their  cattle  or  selling  their  horses  or  produce. 

5383.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  think  might  be 
charged  on  loans  by  a bank  of  that  sort  ? — 3£  or  4 
per  cent. 

5384.  Would  you  have  a system  of  repayment  of 
capital  by  instalments  ? — I would  have  it  just  exactly 
as  in  the  loan  banks  here.  Keep  it  at  3£  per  cent. 

. and  let  them  pay  the  capital  at  a certain  time. 

5385.  (Mr.  Micks.) — Short  loans? — Yes. 

5386.  Has  that  been  found  to  work  well? — Yes,  it 
works  well  in  the  cities.  Wherever  you  have  loan 
banks,  where  you  have  a poorer  class  of  the  people  and 
often  less  security  you  have  few  bad  debts.  Now, 
turning  from  the  agricultural  to  the  technical  part, 
technical  instruction  would  do  a great  deal  of  good, 
but  yet  it  would  not  give  the  value  here  in  this 
county  for  the  money  expended  on  it,  and  the  reason 
of  that  is  because  it  is  from  the  schools  that  give 
technical  instruction  and  also  anything  like  domestic 
economy  like  cookery — it  should  grow  from  the  schools. 

5387.  Do  you  mean  from  the  primary  schools?— 
From  the  National  schools,  and  the  Department 
should  in  some  way  agree  with  the  National  Board, 
that  there  should  be  certain  instructors  going  about 
as  there  are  itinerant  instructors  of  cookery  and 
domestic  economy.  Instructors  should  have  a certain 
district,  and  visit  one  school  one  day  in  the  week 
and  another  school  another  day,  and  take  up  the 
schools  of  the  district. 

5388.  Do  you  advocate  generally'  localising  teaching 

as  against  itinerant  teaching? — Yes.  They  should 

have  certain  districts.  That  would  save  the'  expense 
of  travelling  and  moving  the'  utensils  about.  It  would 
also  give  the  children  in  the  schools  a far  greater 
interest. 

5389.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  strike  me  is  that 
you  would  require  a great  number  of  trained  in- 
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stnictresses  1 — You  would  require  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  hut  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

5390.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  the  people  to 
come  to  those  centres  ? — They  do  come.  They  come  to 
the  school,  especially  children,  but  where  you  have 
not  the  things  in  the  school  very  few  come,  but  where 
you  have  the  things  in  the  school  the  children  who 
leave  the  school  come  to  them. 

5391.  You  would  have  this  as  part  of  the  National 
school  system? — I would  have  it  part  of  the  work. 

I would  have  the  two  combined  in  the  same  scheme. 

5392.  With  this  you  ought  to  have  co-operation 
between  them  if  you  can  1 — Yes. 

5393.  And  you  would  utilise  the  National  schools 
for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

5394.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 

country  in  getting  National  schools  for  the  higher 
classes,  for  the  continuation  classes? — No.  There 
j6  no  difficulty.  It  is  very  easily  done,  and 

it  would  save  a good  deal  of  money  all 
round,  the  money  spent  on  travelling  and  getting 
houses  and  things  that  way,  and  the  only  additional 
expense  would  be  the  salaries  of  the  additional 
teachers.  . 

5395.  And  it  might  help  to  some  extent  to  dimmish 
the  difficulty  about  buildings? — Yes. 

5396.  Is  that  felt  very  much,  the  difficulty  of  having 
proper  buildings  for  instruction? — Of  course  it  is. 
It  is  generally  some  courthouse  or  place  entirely  un- 
suited except  where  the  National  school  is  utilised. 
There  is  another  thing  also  which  I think  it  would  be 
the  place  of  the  Department  to  see  about — the  railway 
rates.  The  railway  rates  are  undoubtedly  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

5397.  There  is  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  that 
effect,  and  the  Department,  of  course,  has  certain 
duties  and  powers  with  regard  to  that? — They  are 
limited.  Finally,  1 think  also  there  should  be  more 
intimate  relations  between  the  Department  and  those 
committees  in  various  counties.  Of  course  the  Depart- 
ment give  them  a kind  of  initiative,  but  they  kill  the 
initiative  after. 

5398.  How  so? — Take  it,  for  instance,  in  this 
county.  In  1904  this  committee  drew  up  a cattle 
scheme.  The  Department  did  not  sanction  it.  It 
waited  for  two  years,  and  now  it  practically  this  year 
recommends  to  the  whole  country  the  same  scheme 
except  in  a less  satisfactory  form.  If  there  were 
cordial  relations  between  them  that  would  not  happen. 
It  is  too  bad  to  have  a cast-iron  system. 

5399.  How  does  it  work  in  practice?  All  you  want 
is  to  start  from  the  beginning  of  the  scheme ; the 
County  Council  has,  of  course,  the  power  of  suggest- 
ing what  it  wishes  ? — Yes. 

5400.  And  in  fact  of  promoting  a scheme  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department? — Yes. 

5401.  Does  it  exercise  that  power,  do  you  think? — 
Sometimes  the  Council  does  try  to  put  some  scheme 
forward,  but  if  it  is  discouraged,  and  sometimes 
schemes  are  thrown  aside  without  any  reason  being 
given : local  places  have  local  needs,  and  it  is  only 
people  intimate  with  those  places  could  draw  schemes 
suitable  to  them. 

5402.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  I understand  that  the 
scheme  passed  in  ’904  was  that  none  except  selected 
cows  were  to  be  served  by  premium  bulls  ? — I could 
not  go  into  details  of  the  scheme  now,  but  I only  give 
you  the  fact  that  in  1904  the  scheme  was  set  aside, 
and  in  1906  a scheme  almost  the  same  was  recom- 
mended for  the  whole  country. 

5403.  (Chairman). — It  would  be  desirable  if  the 
secretary  or  one  of  the  other  witnesses  will  give  ns  a 
statement  about  the  scheme? — I was  not  on  the 
Board  when  the  scheme  was  sanctioned. 

5404.  You  have  given  us  your  views  upon  that,  and 
we  will  try  to  get  the  details  from  some  other  witness  ? 
— The  reason  I brought  that  up  was  to  show  that  not 
only  should  there  be  initiative,  but  when  a County 
Council  does  put  itself  to  some  trouble  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  that  the  Dublin  Board  should  well  consider 
that  before  setting  it  aside.  You  have  on  this  com- 
mittee practical  farmers  and  others  who  know  the 
local  needs. 

5405.  Can  you  give  a particular  instance? — I gave 
a particular  instance  in  the  cattle  scheme. 

5406.  No  other  details  of  the  scheme  that  you  pro- 
posed and  they  declined  to  agree  to  ? — The  committee 
drew  up  the  cattle  scheme  in  1904,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  set  it  aside,  and  then  practically 


adopted  the  same  scheme  for  the  whole  country  in  July  2, 1906. 

5407.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  adopted  a scheme  em-  ^®^’pRpV'  T; 
bodying  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Limerick  ' ’ 
committee? — Very  many  of  the  suggestions.  Still 

they  set  it  aside  in  1904*  and  would  not  have  it  here. 

5408.  (Chairman). — Perhaps  the  Secretary  will  he 
able  to  produce  these  papers? — Very  likely.  There 
are  about  £2,000  spent  roughly  in  the  county  yearly, 
half  from  the  rates  and  half  from  the  Department ; 
and  if  this  could  be  utilised  and  set  up  these  agricul- 
tural banks,  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

Another  thing,  then,  I think  the  Department  each 
year  should  initiate,  these  things  themselves.  They 
should  by  their  skilled  men  draw  up  schemes  and 
send  them  down  to  each  County  Council  for  their 
opinions. 

5409.  Is  not  that  practically  done  ? — It  is  not  done  ; 
not  in  a systematic  way. 

5410.  Are  all  schemes  initiated  an  the  locality? — 

Some  schemes  are  initiated  in  the  locality  and  some 
above. 

5411.  Tlie  Department  is  rather  to  suggest  the  right 
thing? — If  the  Department  suggested  some  scheme 
and  sent  that  down  four  or  five  months  beforehand 
so  that  the  committee  could  have  a long  time  to  con- 
sider it ; one  part  of  the  scheme  may  suit  one  part  of 
the  county  and  another  another. 

5412.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  scheme  that  is  in  opera- 
tion for  the  current  year,  they  have  had  it  before 
them  for  tlie  year? — They  have  only  got  it  a certain 

. time. 

5413.  Are  your  people  invited  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  to  make  suggestions  for  alterations  for  next 
year’s  scheme? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  drew  up  certain 
schemes  and  sent  them  on  six  months  beforehand,  and 
asked  them  to  be  revised. 

5414.  At  the  present  time  have  not  things  advanced 
to  this  that  one  year’s  scheme  is  generally  the  basis 
of  the  next  year’s  scheme  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no 
initiative,  and  the  schemes  are  run  each  the  same, 
way. 

5415.  Are  not  the  County  Councils  requested  at  a. 
certain  period  of  the  year,  when  about  half  or  a little- 
more  of  the  year  is  past,  to  give  their  observations  as 
to  the  alterations  that  ought  to  be  made  in  next  year’s: 
scheme? — Sometimes  it  is  done,  but  not  in  a systema- 
tic manner. 

5416.  Do  you  mean  the  County  Committee  does  not 
ido  it  in  a systematic  manner? — Either  the  Board 
does  not  send  it  in  in  time  or  the  County  Committee1 
does  not  do  it.  It  is  not  being  done.  The  Depart- 
ment, as  I said,  should  draw  up  a certain  scheme  and 
send  it  down  to  the  County  Limerick,  and  ask  their 
suggestions  on  it. 

5417.  About  agricultural  banks,  are  you  in  favour 
of  the  co-operative  hanks  ? — That  is  a very  big  ques- 
tion. I would  say  I would  be  in  favour  of  agri- 
cultural loan  banks. 

5418.  Do  you  mean  conducted  by  the  State? — Over 
which  the  State  has  control,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
banks  here  in  the  city. 

5419.  You  are  aware  that  if  loan  banks  were  es- 
tablished by  the  State  all  over  the  country  it  would 
requive  an  enormous  sum,  having  regard  to  the  needs: 
of  the  farmers? — It  would  require  a fair  sum.  There 
is  £2,000  a year  coming  to  this  county.  Start  a loan, 
bank  on  £2,000  or  £3,000,  and  then  leave  £500  a year 
of  the  amount  coming.  As  it  got  into  the  loan  bank 
it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. 

5420.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  of  co- 
operative hanks  which  are  working  in  other  countries  ?' 

—They  might  do  some  good,  but  the  difficulty  would 
be,  would  they  be  able  to  be  established — could  the 
people  start  them  on  their  own  initiative? 

5421.  You  are  aware  that  the  Vice-President  has 
been  a very  warm  advocate  of  co-operation  in  that 
direction  ?— Yes,  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 

5422.  Why  is  that?— I dare  say  it  is  partly  from 
the  poverty  of  the  people  and  partly  through  other 
causes,  but  it  has  not  succeeded. 

5423.  The  people  are  not  willing  to  adopt  co-opera- 
tive methods  ? — Yes. 

5424.  You  are  aware  they  have  been  very  strongly 
advocated  ? — I am  aware  they  have,  and  the  system 
would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction  if  it  could 
succeed,  but  if  it  could  not  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
the  loan  hanks. 
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5425.  You  know  that  would  cause  considerable  ex- 
pense?— No;  I think  not.  You  would  only  want  a 
committee  and  secretary. 

5426.  The  committee  would  not  have  any  responsi- 
bility if  the  money  was  provided  by  the  State? — 
They  would  have  their  characters  at  stake  to  run  it, 
and  only  capable  persons  would  be  selected  on  the 
committee,  and  they  know  the  man  to  whom  the 
thing  is  lent. 

5427.  (Chairman). — Just  go  back  one  moment.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  a passage  from  Professor  Camp- 
bell’s evidence  (reads  question  1293,  and  answer).  Is 
that,  as  far  as  you  know,  an  accurate  statement? — 
Yes.  They  are  asked  to  make  suggestions  on  the 
scheme  of  last  year,  but  my  idea  would  be  that  we 
should  ask  the  Department,  say  six  or  four  months 
before,. to  draw  up  a scheme  and  send  it  down  and  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  local  boards  on  it. 

5428.  (Mr1.  Dryden). — Is  not  it  exactly  what  is 
done? — It  is  not  practically  done. 

5429.  (Chairman). — I shall  read  further : “ and 
as  I shall  show  presently  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
committees  have  not  only  been  considered,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  been  adopted  ” ; that  is  a 
statement  by  a person  responsible  for  the  practice?— 
Yes. 

5430.  (Mr.  Dryden).— They  have  a scheme  in  opera- 
tion. Then  the  Department  asks  the  County  Com- 
mittees have  they  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the 


improvement  of  the  scheme,  and  these  are  considered 
and,  as  I understand,  usually  adopted  ?— Sometimes 
an  inspector  is  supposed  to  come  down,  and  he  won’t 
come  down  on  a suitable  day,  and  give  his  advice,  and 

5431.  That  is  a different  matter?— You  are  asked 
only  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  scheme  of  last  year 
but  if  you  had  a new  scheme  drawn  up  and  were 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  parties  on  it  before  it  was 
adopted. 

5432.  To  see  how  far  you  can  draw  up  a better 
scheme?— They  seem  to  be  changing  them  every  dav 

5433.  (Mr.  Ogilvk).— Your  point  is  that  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  the  Department  has  in  con- 
templation a change  in  the  scheme  of  the  last  year 
and  when  you  think  it  would  be  a decided  advantage 
that  they  should  make  you  aware  of  the  contemplated 
changes  before  they  asked  your  opinion  on  the  schema 
of  the  last  year  ? — Exactly. 

5434.  So  that  your  criticism  only  applies  to  cases 
where  they  have  in  contemplation  alterations  ?— Yes. 

5435.  If  you  were  justified  in  supposing,  in  the 
absence  of  any  communication  from  them  to  the  effect 
that  they  themselves  contemplated  any  change,  that 
no  change  was  contemplated  your  point  would  be  met 
but  your  experience  is  that  they  do  have  changes  in 
contemplation  that  you  would  like  to  know  about 
before  you  put  your  mind  to  the  old  ones. 


Rev.  J.  I). 
iFerde,  m.a. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Fobde, 

5436.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Tipperary  Urban  District  Committee? — Yes. 

5437.  You  are  a Protestant  clergyman  ? — Yes  ; the 
Cullen  Rectory,  Tipperary. 

5438.  What  do  you  wish  to  say? — I should  just  like 
to  make  a few  remarks.  I have  just  a few  headings, 
and  I want  to  be  very  brief  indeed.  I am  simply 
going  to  give  my  evidence  from  personal  observation, 
and_  I want  to  say  it  is  very  easy  to  base  destructive 
criticism  on  a public  department,  but  I have  not 
heard  yet,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  any  constructive 
substitute  suggested  for  that  public  department,  and 
I am  commissioned  to  say  from  the  committee  that  I 
represent  that  our  relations  with  the  Department  in 
Dublin  are  most  friendly,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  the  Department  has  been  most  patient 
with  us  while  we  were  organising  that  scheme  and 
during  the  several  years’  work  while  we  have  been 
connected  with  the  Department.  Of  course  it  seems 
to  be  the  rule  now  to  have  criticism  of  all  public 
departments.  It  seems  to  be  the  popular  idea. 

6439.  Many  of  us  have  had  that  experience? — In 
perhaps  five  years  to  come  this  inquiry  Committee 
may  have  adverse  criticism  passed  on  them  too. 

5440.  (Mr.  Dryden). — We  have  had  it  long  ago? — 
Of  course  history  repeats  itself,  and  we  will  always 
have  the  comedy  of  errors,  but  if  I was  asked  what  is 
the  key-note  to  the  situation  I would  say  want  of 
money,  and  if  I was  asked  also  where  the  fault  lay  I 
would  say  it  lay  in  the  Act  of  1899.  It  came  after 
-the  Act  of  1889,  and  you  should  go  higher  than  the 
Department  if  you  want  to  find  the  fault.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  world  that  inadequacy  of  buildings 
and  want  of  money  are  the  two  points  that  I lay 

• great  stress  upon. 

5441.  (Chairman). — Inadequacy  of  buildings  for 

technical  _ instruction  ?— Yes.  When  we  commenced 

the  technical  work  we  had  no  buildings  in  the  town 
of  Tipperary,  and  only  for  a particular  educational 

• establishment  we  would  be  without  means  of  carrying 
■on  the  work.  My  idea  for  a large  town  like  that  is 
:to  have  an  object  lesson,  to  have  some  large  building 
with  “ Technical  Institute  ” printed  over  it,  that 
people  might  see  it  and  look  at  it  as  a practical  illus- 
tration of  the  work.  All  the  domestic  economy, 
manual  instruction,  and  science  work  should  be  con- 
centrated in  this  one  large  building.  Then  about  the 
itinerant  instructors  in  the  country : at  the  time  we 
•were  able  to  get  the  National  schools — and  it  is  not 
•easy  to  get  the  National  schools— we  found  we  got  pupils 
-at  that  time  who  were  not  the  pupils  we  required  very 
often.  This  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  pupils 
we  required  were  going  to  their  farming  occupations 
: and  could  not  come  in  and  learn  domestic  economy  and 
avail  of  the  instruction  we  provided.  When  I speak 
•of- want  of  money  I speak  first  of  the  buildings  and 
afterwards  of  carrying  on  the  scheme  itself  to  more 
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effectual  issues.  One  of  the  principal  things  1 think 
required  is  more  money  for  the  scholarship  fund.  The 
Department  said  two  years,  and  three  for  a smart 
boy,  and  we  say  three  years,  and  four  for  an  intelli- 
gent boy,  to  carry  on  effectual  work.  Of  course  we 
had  temporary  buildings,  but  we  think  the  ruination 
of  our  scheme  is  temporary  work ; where  anybody 
could  point  to  a temporary  building  and  say,  “that 
is  only  temporary.”  The  very  idea  of  the  word  tem- 
porary means  that  the  original  designers  of  the 
scheme  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  permanent ; and 
we  had  to  utilise  temporary  buildings  for  manual 
instruction  for  years. 

5442.  How  many  schools  have  you  to  do  with  in 
Tipperary  ? — We  have  only  practically  one  school  in 
Tipperary,  but  that  school  has  been  omitted  from  our 
work  and  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  therefore 
I was  not  going  to  speak  about  it. 

5443.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Your  committee  is  a joint- 
commitcee  of  the  town  and  the  Urban  District? — 
Both.  That  is  why  I speak  about  itinerant  teachers. 
There  should  be  a little  more  supervision  for  domestic 
economy  and  classes  in  the  country  by  experts  with 
local  knowledge.  We  have  a good  deal  of  power  as 
a,  committee,  but  we  would  prefer  that  these  itinerant 
instructors  or  instructresses  would  come  more  fre- 
quently and  see  what  is  goring  on,  and  then  they  would 
have  a good  knowledge  of  the  local  capacity  and  the 
requirements  of  local  places. 

5444.  You  want  organisers  as  much  as  instructors? 
I don’t  know  that  we  want  them  to  be  exactly 
organisers,  because  we  have  a good  deal  of  that  in  our 
own  hands,  but  I think  they  should  come  down  to  see 
what  is  going  on  with  full  power.  Of  course  there  are 
a number  of  things  that  I would  like  to  speak  about 
that  I cannot  speak  about. 

5445.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  general  opinion  of  your  committee  ? — 
les.  I have  been  appointed  vice-chairman.  I have 
been  a member  from  the  start.  I think  technical 
instruction  has  not  sufficient  bearing  on  the  life  of 
the  people  to  equip  them  for  industry. 

5446.  Just  say  what  you  mean  by  that? — Of  course 
that  is  a very  difficult  question  for  me  to  speak  about. 
My  knowledge  may  not  bring  me  sufficiently  far  to 
speak  with' credit  on  such  an  important  subject,  and 
I am  afraid  I shall  have  to  leave  that  to  experts. 
I think  it  ought  to  be  more  shaped  and  directed 
pointedly  towards  the  preparing  the  people  of  this 
country  for  industry.  Of  co'urse  agriculture  is  the 
staple  work  of  this  country,  and  all  should  tend 
towards  this  work,  and  of  course  the  national  system 
is  very  important,  to  inculcate  on  the  youth  of  the. 
country  some  taste  for  agriculture.  If  you  take  up 
the  grown  up  people  from  the  soil  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  them  back  to  the  soil  again,  and  I think  every- 
thing that  will  shape  and  tend  towards  pointing 
people’s  minds  towards  the  staple  industry,  the  agri- 
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culture  of  the  country  ought  to  be  done.  From  my 
“ personal  observation,  I say  some  means  ought  to 
JL  devised  for  doing  it.  I don't  think  technical 
instruction  is  sufficiently  connected  with  agriculture 
Industry  apart  from  agriculture  is  not  at  all  so  useful 
,s  ^ might  be,  and  there  is  nothing  to  qualify  that 
.except  building.  The  building  construction  classes  I 
lav  great  emphasis  upon.  I think  they  have  been 
a great  success  in  Tipperary,  and  I call  the  class  a 
success  when  the  outcome  of  the  class  has  been  to  give 
several  young  men  a means  of  employment,  I think, 
and  a moans  of  earning  their  livelihood.  I think 
that  points  to  a success,  and  the  commercial  class  has 
teen  a great  success.  Through  that  class  a number  of 
younv  men  have  obtained  employment  in  commercial 
life  as  book-keepers,  and  also  as  typewriters  ; and  the 
manual  instruction  classes  have  done  good  work  , in 
bringing  forward  young  tradesmen  in  doing  building 
construction  and  giving  them  a greater  object  in  the 
evenings  than  the  actual  manual  work  they  did  with 
their  hands  in  the  day;  and  I think  it  is  a very 
interesting  class  and  a class  I have  always 

laid  great  force  on.  Of  course  that  can  be 
continued  for  young  fellows.  In  National  schools 
now  they  are  taught  drawing  to  scale  and  a 
little  designing,  and  afterwards  when  they  grow  up 
and  take  up  trades  they  can  continue  that  in  the 
manual  instruction  classes.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
a closer  connection  between  the  technical  boards  and 
the  agricultural  boards,  because  of  course  I think 
that  the  outcome  of  that  is  a separation,  in  the  way 
that  you  have  two  committees,  and  if  we  wanted 
to  ask  a question  we  would  have  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Clonmel  Committee,  and  if  Clon- 
mel wanted  to  ask  a quesion  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee, they  have  to  write  to  them.  Experimental 
science  dissociated  from  any  agricultural  bearing  is 
not  as  useful  a factor  as  it  would  be  if  associated  with 
agriculture.  Of  course  the  scholarships  are  very  im- 
portant, and  there  should  be  more  money  for  them, 
more  money  as  a stimulus  for  young  fellows  to  come 
into  secondary  schools  and  get  a better  education, 
elevate  their  minds  and  lift  them  up,  and  give  them 
by  a better  education  anything  that  will  elevate  their 
position  and  improve  their  minds.  Domestic  economy 
has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  country.  It  has 
taught  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  taught  the  people 
how  to  cook,  but  I think  a great  deal  of  supervision  is 
required. 

5447.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  noticed  any  improve- 
ment on  account  of  this  domestic  economy  teaching  ? — 
A great  improvement.  I notice  myself  the  improvement. 
But  as  far  as  the  poultry  scheme  is  concerned,  there 
might  be  a great  deal  more  improvement  than  there 
has  been,  but  before  I say  that  I want  to  state  that 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  girls  in  domestic 
economy  our  Committee  think  it  would  be  more  useful  to 
give  a certain  number  of  scholarships  for  a public  train- 
ing, say  in  Dublin,  or  some  such  place,  where  girls  can 
be.  trained  as  domestic  servants  and  teachers ; and 
there  is  a sort  of  overlapping.  When  the  Committee 
started  first  we  wrote  to  the  National  Board  asking 
that  representatives  of  the  National  Board  should 
meet  the  Technical  Committee,  that  there  had  been 
nn  overlapping.  What  happened  after  that?  We 
had  our  full  apparatus  and  teaching  staff  for  domestic 
economy,  teaching  at  an  educational  establishment  in 
Tipperary.  Shortly  afterwards  the  National  Board 
sent  down  a teacher  to  teach  the  teachers  with  another 
set  of  apparatus  in  the  same  room.  Our  teachers 
could  have  done  that  work.  At  least  I think  so.  I 
think  that  was  a pity,  and  that  the  whole  forces 
ought-  to  be  all  utilised  to  work  for  the  common  good. 
I think  we  want  an  outlet.  Somebody  gave  evidence 
here  about  the  rates  of  transit.  I know  a number  of 
people  who  have  a great  number  of  fowl  but  have  no 
means  of  selling  them  except  they  send  them  to 
Dublin.  I think  it  a pity  that  there  should  not  be 
some  system  of  sending  them  across  the  Channel  and 
getting  a market  for  them  to  help  the  people.  Of 
course  that  will  cost  money.  You  want  money  to 


carry  on  the  scheme  effectually.  I was  at  the  Cork  Jtdy  2.  1906. 

Exhibition,  and  the  technical  department  seemed  to  Kev.  J.  D. 

have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I don’t  think  y01de,  ini. 

the  industries  were  properly  backed  up  afterwards.  I 

don’t  say  whose  fault  it  was,  but  I don’t  think  the 

revival  of  old  industries  and  the  bringing  forward  of 

new  industries  was  properly  backed  up.  I don’t  say 

we  should  suggest  that  the  Department  was  at  fault, 

but  the  Cork  Exhibition  did  not  seem  to  have  any 

effect  on  the  country. 

5448.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  idea  of  backing 
up  the  industries? — Of  course,  money.  The  revival  of 
an  old  industry  requires  considerable  local  aid.  If  the 
local  aid  is  not  forthcoming  then,  of  course,  help  is 
not  required.  Then  to  bring  forward  these  industries 
money  is  required  to  help  the  local  people ; also  help 
to  establish  new  ones,  if  found  necessary. 

5449.  Take  an  industry  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  some  other  part  of  the  country,  do  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  promoting  an  industry  by  the  aid  of 
public  money  which  other  people  are  carrying  on  else- 
where on  their  own  account? — Competition  is  some- 
times a very  healthy  state  of  things — why  not  so  now  ? 

5450.  Already  there  is  a great  deal  about  this.  I 
want  to  get  a definite  idea  of  what  you  propose  ? — Of 
course  not  too  near,  locally.  If  they  were  not,  I don’t 
see  any  reason  why  a number  should  not  be  started  in 
the  country. 

5451.  (Mr.  Dr) /den). — Such  an  industry,  for  in- 
stance, as  what? — In  Wexford  they  have  a hat  in- 
dustry which  is  very  successful,  and  it  is  a thing  I 
take  a great  interest  in  myself.  We  found  by  a 
paragraph  in  the  paper  that  it  was  a failure  at 
Lucan,  and  we  dropped  it.  Then  there  were  several 
others : for  instance,  a boot  factory. 

5452.  (Chairman). — Do  you  propose  the  application 
of  public  money  to  start  and  maintain  these  indus- 
ti  ies  ? — Maintenance  is  another  matter. 

5453.  I advisedly  put  in  the  word  maintaining.  I 
am  not  expressing  any  opinion  I am  merely  asking 
what  is  yours? — I think  if  they  were  started  in  a 
good  earnest  spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  worked 
up  to  that  pitch  that  the  people  thought  that  the 
originators  of  the  project  and  those  who  were  giving 
the  money  were  in  earnest  about  it,  I think  they  would 
take  it  up  and  bring  it  to  a successful  issue,  and  they 
would  not  have  to  suspend  it  afterwards.  It  would 
live  by  itself. 

5454.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  had  any  expert  ex- 
perience?— Not  lately.  I had  when  I was  a young 
man. 

5455.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  could  not  have  public 
nu  ney  to  start  your  hat  industry  in  Tipperary  in  face 
of  the  observation  that  you  found  it  was  a failure  in 
Lucan? — That  was  the  reason  we  did  not  persevere 
in  it. 

5456.  But  you  do  not  exclude  that  from  the  sort 
of  industry  that  you  think  might  be  built  up? — Oh, 
no.  The  Lucan  report,  I don’t  think,  would  have 
weighed  very  much  with  me  personally.  It  did  with 
others.  In  fact  I was  very  much  disappointed  when 
I heard  the  report  read.  My  only  object  is  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  country. 

5457.  But  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Lucan 
report,  it  would  rather  tend  to  discourage  you? — Of 
course  it  would. 

5458.  And  it  would  indicate  that  even  though  you 
had  established  the  industry  you  could  not  continue 
it? — I don’t  know  that  I would  argue  that.  If  I 
thought  the  thing  was  feasible  and  might  be  carried 
to  a successful  issue  it  would  not  deter  me. 

5459.  Even  the  fact  of  its  failing  ? — Failing  in  one 
plaoe. 

5460.  Failing  in  a place  where  it  had  been  started 
and  run  on  successfully  for  many  years  ? — There  were 
many  causes  that  came  in.  I would  have  to  look  into 
the  reason  of  its  failure.  I would  nob  like  to  give 
you  an  answer  straight  off  on  so  important  a subject. 

5461.  I am  taking  it  merely  from  you? — The  ob- 
servation was  brought  up  to  the  Committee,  and  that 
was  read. 


Mr.  Daniel  CLoghlin,  Lisdoonvama,  examined. 


5462.  (Chairman). — You  are  representative  of  the 
Clare  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

5463.  And  I think  there  are  three  points  you  wish 
to  speak  about — first  as  to  the  fisheries  1 — That 


has  been  so  exhaustively  dealt  with  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  that  I need  hardly  enter  on  it. 

5464.  You  avree  with  what  he  said? — Partly  I do, 
but  he  omitted  some  matters  that  would  go  a long- 


Mr.  Daniel. 
O’Lyglilia. 
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way  to  remedy  the  evil  we  complain  of.  I think  one 
school  in  each  province  would  be  sufficient  to  teach 
the  children  of  fishermen,  or  fishermen  themselves,  the 
art  of  net-making  and  fish-curing.  Either  that  or  an 
itinerant  instructor  should  go  round  and  teach  them. 
They  are  not  taught  at  present  the  art  of  curing  or 
making  their  own  tackle  at  all. 

5465.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — One  school  or  one  instructor  ? 
— One  school  for  each  province,  or  an  itinerant  in- 
structor to  travel  round  the  coast  to  teach  the  fisher- 
men or  the  children  of  fishermen. 

5466.  One  in  each  province  ? — Yes. 

5467.  Have  your  County  Council  communicated 
with  the  ‘County  Councils  of  other  counties? — I have 
been  in  communication  with  a couple  of  other 
counties,  Waterford  especially. 

, 5466.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  might  make  a 
joint  application  to  the  Department  about?— That  has 
not  been  done. 

5460.  (Chairman ). — Do  you  yourself  live  near  the 
sea?— I live  within  three  and  a half  miles  of  the 
sea,  and  I am  greatly  interested  in  the  fisheries. 

5470.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  part  of  the  coast? — 
Ballaghaline. 

5471.  They  have  only  canoes  there?— There  are 
about  forty  canoes,  and  I am  interested  in  getting 
up  a slip.  We  are  contributing  one-third  locally. 
It  has  been  passed  provisionally  by  the  County 
Council. 

5472.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  an  itinerant  in- 
structor would  be  effective  ? — I think  it  is  very  badly 
needed.  Some  of  the  fish  are  so  improperly  cured 
that  they  cannot  afterwards  be  sold. 

5473.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  do  they  do  with  the  fish 
at  present? — It  is  cured  locally,  and  then  there  are 
buyers  sent  from  all  the  centres,  Cork  and  Dublin. 

5474.  Do  they  sell  any  of  the  fish  in  South 
Aran? — Any  fish  captured  at  Aran  is  sold  in  Aran 
ana  brought  in  by  the  Congested  Districts  boat  to 
Galway.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 
We  cannot  get  fish  in  the  local  market.  We  hare  im- 
ported fish  from  Grimsby,  and  got  fish  from  Dublin  and 
Queenstown.  We  are  paying  Ss.  a dozen  pounds  for 
plaice,  and  ordinary  fish. 

5475.  (Chairman). — 'Suppose  you  increased  the  local 
fishing,  trade,  have  you  any  means  of  transit? — No,  sir. 
That  is  a great  drawback  entirely,  the  want  of  proper 
transit.  Where  fish  has  been  captured  at  Bafiy- 
vaughan  it  has  to  be  transferred  by  carts  to  Ennisty- 
mon,  fourteen  Irish  miles,  or  by  canoe  to  Galway. 

r?,76,-  The-  next  point  is  the  breed  of  shorthorn 
cattle  ?— It  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  several 
of  my  colleagues,  that  the  basis  on  which  the  scheme 
is  worked  is  entirely  wrong.  The  first  point  is  that 
the  premiums  are  allocated  before  the  bulls  are  sold 
which  we  consider  increases  the  price  of  the  bull  £15 
or  £20  more  than  he  is  worth.  My  view  would  be 
that  the  bull  would  be  first  bought  in  the  open  market 
—have  them  pure-bred  by  all  means— and  it  would 
be  an  incentive  to  every  man  to  buy  the  best  he 
co“ld  8nd  Put  them  in  competition  locally,  afterwards. 

5477.  (Mr.  Bryden).— What  would  a poor  man  do 
if  he  put  his  money  into  a bull  and  the  Department 
refused  to  pass  it?— The  bull  is  worth  the  money  all 
the  same.  He  buys  a bull  for  local  requirements 
and  whether  he  gets  a premium  or  not,  he  does  not 
lose  by  it,  but  under  the  present  system  he  does, 
ihere  are  bulls  at  the  model  farm  in  Galway  kept  bv 
the  Department,  and  a friend  of  mine  got  a premium 
and  he  went  down  there.  There  were  six  bulls 
One  only  fit  to  take  away,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  £45  for  that  animal,  and  if  he  got  a present 
of  the  others  he  would  not  take  them.  I have  seen 
bulls  bought  m the  open  market  very  superior  at  half 
j P™*’  ,al}d  . some  of  those  hulls  cost  £35,  £40 
u™,. • ’ 'vhil®  £ y°u  go  to  a breeder  who  is  not  ex- 

hibiting  hw  bull  for  a premium,  you  can  buy  him 
at  half  the  money.  I think  the  indiscriminate  service 
of  cows  leads  to  no  improvement  in  the  breed  of 
cattle.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  first  come 
first  served  no  matter  what  class  the  cows  are  No 
c*r,oS  Ppscribed  for  having  cows  classified. 

6478 -Would . .compel  a man  to  bn,  another  cow 

before  he  could  get  one  served  ? — I would  not  but  I 
would  recommend  that  the  cows  be  inspected  that  a 
limited  number  of  nominations  be  reserved  for  people 
under  certain  valuations,  the  small  occupiers 
5“  tltot  an,  man  ratoed  at  ovef 

£50  should  provide  his  own  bull. 


5479.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). ~ You  would  have  +>>a  „ 
applicants  for  nominations  who  had  a certain  of 
tion  ? — Under  £5,  under  £10,  or  up  to  £KQ  r Valn?- 
not  give  a nomination  to  anyone  over  £50  Woul<1 
M60  Suppose  you  gave  ten  nominations' to 
under  £5,  and  there  were  fifteen  applicants  eJ^pIe 
would  test  the  ten  cows  that  should  have  th«  *?°ne 
tions?— Yes,  an  inspector  of  the  Department Rfcln?; 
do  that.  I would  not  have  a local  man  do  itf  h U d 

5481.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  would  Kf  tk 

cows  that  were  rejected  ?-There  are  other  bulft 
those  m the  locality,  and  perhaps  a better  class  o? 
bulls  than  the  ones  you  mention.  of 

5482.  Not  pure-bred  ?— No ; half-bred  as  a mi 
from  pure-bred  originally,  and  in  our  local 

we  tod  those  bulls  sire  mote  thsur  able  to  hold  £S 
own  with  the  pure-bred.  neir 

5463.  You  mean  the  produce  of  them?— Yes  „ 
calves  or  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds.  I fa™  * 
tensively  myself.  I speak  from  experience,  and  -f 
think,  furthermore,  there  should  be  some  inducement 
for  people  having  heifer  calves  to  keep  them  the 

ThUnthI't  Tfhere  Sh,°u!{d  h®  Prefflhms  offered  for  th<S. 
The  best  of  our  heifers  are  sold  the  same  as  mfr 
horses,  and  the  best  mares  and  foals  are  sold 
5484  You  would  apply  that  to  heifer  calves  ?-Yes 
keep  them  two-year-olds.  A small  premium  woulj 
induce  a man  to  keep  them.  wa 

you  jhink  there  is  a perceptible  improve- 
ment  m the  cattle  in  your  parts  of  the  country  f_We 
have  not  felt  it  yet.  I think  they  are  not  cettinv 
worse.  The  County  Clare  produces  about  the  bes®  stem 
cattle  in  Ireland  at  present. 

5486.  Do  I understand  yon  to  say  that  you  think 
the  premium  bulls  are  too  high  a class  ?— No,  but  the 
prices  are  too  high.  The  bulls  are  not  worth  the  prices 
we  pay  for  them  When  you  go  up  to  Dublin  you 
see  bulls  commended  at  the  show  that  we  would  not 
take.  These  are  bought,  because  if  you  take  one 
you  get  a premium.  The  bulls  that  are  not  properly 
brought  out  for  exhibition  are  passed  over,  and  I 
would  prefer  them,  because  they  are  not  forced. 

5487.  Then  the  quarry  industries  ?— That  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  our  county  if 
properly  developed..  The  want  of  proper  transit 
lacmties,  and  co-operation  between  property  owners, 
and  the  want  of  capital  deters  them.  The  Liscannor 
quarries  are  worked  very  successfully  by  an  English 
company  in  flags  and  setts  that  are  all  exported,  and 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  trained  hands  to  work  the 
quarries.  They  import  a great  many  from  England. 

I hey  give  local  employment  to  about  300  men.  I 
was  speaking  to  the  preprietor  of  those  quarries,  and 
his  recommendations  were  that  depots  for  flags  from 
all  Irish  quarries  should  be  secured  on  the  Mersey, 
Thames  and  Clyde,  and  these  should  be  put  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  and  the  prevailing  pre- 
judice against  accepting  Irish  flags  in  contracts  would 
be  removed  by  public  opinion.  We  would  not  ask  for 
any  preference,  but  only  to  be  treated  on  equal  terms. 

5488.  Has  any  action  been  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— No,  sir. 

5489.  Have  they  been  applied  to? — I am  not  aware1 
that  they  have. 

5490.  That  is  a thing  that  you  think  mighfdo?— 

I am  sure  it  is.  And  one  of  the  other  great  draw- 
backs is  that  there  is  no  central  establishment  for 
carrying  on  repairs  or  machinery  where  it  is  exten- 
sively used. 

5491.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  the  transit  mainly  by  sea? 
—Yes  ; the  Irish  railways  put  on  prohibitive  rates. 
The  quarries  are  four  and  a half  miles  from  the  sea. 

5492.  The  sea  carriage  could  be  the  obvious  way  of 
transit  ?— The  harbour  of  Liscannor  is  so  exposed  that 
vessels  will  not  come  into  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide.' 
You  can  only  get  steamers  there. 

5493.  It  is  not  a harbour  that  vessels  beach  on  ? — 
Yes.  There  are  a couple  of  good  berths  there. 

5494.  (Mr.  Micks). — With  a heavy  load  of  flags 
on  board  ? — No.  ' There  should  be  a central,  establish- 
ment for  repairs  where  machinery  getting  out  of  order 
should  be  sent  with  facilities  of  transit  to  and  fro. 
If  you  have  not  that  you  have  to  keep  a staff  at  a 
quarry  that  are  not  needed,  or  have  a lot  of  surplus 
machinery  idle.  They  keep  their  own  fitters,  but  they 
are  practically  idle,  most  of  their  time. 

5495.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  not  the  quarry-owners 
establish  a central  place  for  themselves?' — There  is 
only  one  quarry.  There  is  another  quarry  at  Broad-' 
ford,  a slate  quarry.  That  'is  at  present  unworked, 
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chiefly  on  account  of  insufficient  transit  facilities.  If  we 
had  a central  establishment  for  repairs  in  Galway  to 
deal  with  quarries  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  if  there 
wa3  a line  of  ships  subsidised  to  pay  a visit  to  Lis- 
cannor  every  fortnight  or  month,  or  six  weeks,  and 
one  to  Galway,  and  one  to  Westport ; I know  of  no 
greater  source  of  wealth  than  the  quarries,  except  the 
fishing  industries.  , . , 

5496.  (('hair man). — Are  there  any  other  minerals 
*ou  could  work?— I am  afraid  not.  Iron  ore  exists, 
but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

5497.  Slate  and  flags  ?— Slate  and  flags,  and  I think 
the  Department  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere  and 
get  those  accepted  by  public  departments  in  Ireland 
and  England  also.  It  is  impossible  to  get  them 
accepted,  although  the  stones  are  better  than  the  ones 
they  take.  They  specify  Norwegian  stones  and  not  a 
word  about  Irish. 

5498.  But  what  about  private  manufacturers? — 
They  cannot  succeed  all  at  once.  The  Watsons  have 
been  trying  to  tender  in  London  for  years.  The  terms 
«f  the  Board  of  Works  contracts  and  the  County  Council 


contracts  in  England  won’t  permit  them  to  tender  didy  2,  90 
because  Irish  stone  is  not  specified. 

5499.  Won’t  the  County  Council  accept  an  Irish  o'lloeliliu. 
tender  ? — They  are  not  specified  in  the  form  of  tender.  ' s 

5500.  Irish  slate  is  not  covered  by  the  form  of 
tender  ? — No. 

5501.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  anything  in  the  ad- 
vertisements to  exclude  Liscannor  flags? — Irish  stone 
is  not  specified  at  all. 

5502.  It  is  not  excluded  ? — But  it  is  not  specified, 
and  architects  will  say,  “we  have  not  specified  for 
this  stone,”  and  will  put  it  aside  as  soon  as  you 
tender.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  irregularity  of  the 
Irish  trader  to  complete  their  contracts,  for  want  of 
proper  transit. 

5503.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  reason  in  the 
quality  of  the  stone  ? — The  quality  of  the  stone  is  the 
best.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been  found 
equal  to  anything  else. 

5504.  You  give  that  as  an  instance  where  you  think 
the  action  of  the  Department  would  be  useful? — I 
think  it  would  be  useful. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Flynn,  examined. 


5605.'  (Chairman). — You  are  the  secretary  of  the 
Tipperary  Urban  District  Committee  ? — Yes,  the  Joint 
Committee. 

5506.  What  have  yon  to  add  to  Mr.  Forde’s 
evidence? — I will  give  you  a short  statement  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  first.  The  Tipperary  (Joint) 
Scheme  deals  with  Technical  Instruction  in  a district 
•with  an  urban  population  of  6,281  and  a rural  popula- 
tion of  18,895.  It  has  five  years’  experience. 

Technical  Instruction  is  given  in  the  Christian 
Schools,  Tipperary,  as  part  of  the  Intermediate  course. 
The  Committee  assist  this  work  as  far  as  their  powers 
permit.  It  is  very  valuable  work,  as  the  school  is 
obviously  the  place  for  fundamental  instruction,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  attendance  there.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  on  this  head  that  more 
skilled  instructors  might  be  usefully  employed,  and 
that  the  results’  fees  for  manual  instruction  are 
entirely  inadequate  if  it  is  to  be  a permanently  essen- 
tial subject.  (I  refer  to  the  Department  Report,  page 
380.)  Classes  are  held  in  the  town  of  Tipperary  for 
about  three  months  in  each  year  in  building  construc- 
tion, manual  instruction,  domestic  economy,  and  com- 
mercial subjects.  Science  relating  to  agriculture  is 
taught  in  a Saturday  class.  Itinerant  classes  in 
manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  are  estab- 
lished for  periods  of  six  or  seven  weeks  annually  in 
different  rural  centres.  Six  £12  Scholarships  are 
given  each  year  to  rural  pupils  to  enable  them  to 
■secure  a secondary  school  education.  As  regards  the 
classes,  our  unvarying  experience  is  that  a great  and 
increasing  difficulty  exists  in  securing  pupils  of  the 
right  kind.  We  have  met  this  difficulty  in  some 
•cases  by  special  work  in  organising  and  by  various 
•devices,  but,  as  illustrations,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
science  evening  class  failed  after  two  years  through 
want  of  pupils,  and  in  the  present  year  entrance  fees 
have  had  to  be  practically  abandoned  in  the  urban 
■district. 

S597.  What  was  the  subject? — Science. 

5508.  What  sort  of  science? — Experimental  science, 
•or  first  year’s  course  in  the  Departmental  programme. 
In  this  respect  I think  that  some  form  of  prize-giving 
would  afford  a most  useful  stimulus  to  attendance, 
and  enable  us  to  select  suitable  pupils.  The  real 
reason  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  whilst 
fundamental  work  is  very  suitable  for  schools  with  a 
view  to  founding  upon  it  subsequent  specialist  train- 
ing, it  fails  to  attract  young  men  who  have  left 
■school.  These  require  something  that  shows  a definite 
result  in  their  daily  pursuits.  We  hawe  had  some  who 
took  up  the  matter  energetically  enough  at  first,  but 
found  themselves  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years 
•equipped  with  knowledge  for  which  there  was  no 
market  and  which  led  to  nothing  in  particular.  The 
Scholarships  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  give  a 
certain  opening,  but  there  are  only  five,  and  five 
teacher-training  Scholarships  for  ali  Ireland.  The 
conditions  in  the  countries  from  which  Technical 
Instruction  is  adopted,  and  in  cities,  are  probably 
different.  There  the  manual  and  scientific  skill 
acquired  would  have  a use  in  various  industries.  In 
bur . rural  districts  there  are  few  such  industries. 
Agriculture  is  the  one  important  industry  of  our 


district,  but  Urban  Committees  are  not  allowed  by  the  gk  • * 
Act  to  spend  their  money  on  agricultural  instruction.  3 
A provision  of  this  kind  may  be  mere  justice  in  other 
countries,  but  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  Ireland  where 
all  classes  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  In  such  a country  the  development  of 
that  industry  would  benefit  all,  and  most  urban  com- 
munities would  be  glad  to  assist  in  providing  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  improved  agricultural  methods. 

The  £12  Scholarships  are  regarded  as  most  valuable, 
and  my  Committee  would  like  to  increase  their 
number  and  the  term  for  which  they  are  held,  but 
have  no  funds  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  since  we  are 
spending  all  our  money  at  present,  any  development 
of  our  scheme  is  impossible  except  by  the  sacrifice  of 
something  which  we  are  now  doing.  The  inspections 
are  too  rare  to  be  very  helpful.  This  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  Inspectors  is  too 
small.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  increase  routine 
or  formal  work  or  actual  interference  with  the  work 
of  Committees  or  Instructors,  but  it  would  seem  ad- 
vantageous to  have  a system  of  expert  study  of  local 
conditions  with,  as  a result,  advice  to  Committees  and 
Instructors  as  to  the  best  method  of  applying  their 
work  in  any  given  locality.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Inspectors  should  not  be  appointed  by 
competitive  examination,  as  is  done  in  most  educa- 
tional institutions,  so  as  to  secure  some  guarantee  of 
uniform  efficiency.  The  need  for  such  a department 
as  that  with  which  we  are  concerned  is,  in  Ireland, 
altogether  an  industrial  one.  All  its  work  should 
have  a direct  industrial  bearing  and  have  regard  to 
local  conditions,  whereas  a general  educational  scheme 
is  being  applied  rather  uniformly  all  over  Ireland 
with,  necessarily,  varying  and  indefinite  results.  The 
Department  could  hardly  accomplish  their  educational 
work  and  also  achieve  the  industrial  regeneration  of 
the  country  with  the  money  at  their  disposal,  and  thej 
have  already  accomplished  some  very  important  con- 
structive work.  But  it  seems  self-evident  that  their 
work  will  only  have  full  result  if  it  is  accompanied 
step  by  step  with  industrial  development.  The  pros- 
pect of  permanent  technical  instruction  without  any 
corresponding  industrial  development  or . any  means 
of  usefully  employing  the  knowledge  acquired,  would 
be  a disheartening  one  for  all  concerned.  Though 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  artificial  aid 
to  industrial  development,  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  country  require  something  of  the  kind,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  a necessary  complement  to  the  system  of 
technical  education  now  being  adopted  throughout  the 
country. 

5509.  (Mr.  Opilrie).— I'ou  speak  of  students  who 
had  been  attending  classes  in  experimental  science 
being  equipped  with  knowledge  which  led  to  no  mar- 
ket. I should  have  thought  that  course  was  aimed 
not  so  much  at  giving  a marketable  knowledge  as  at 
making  the  student  more  ready  to  apply  this  natural 
abilities,  and  at  supplying  a good  basis  for  aiiy  experi- 
ence he  may  have  in  his  industry.  I suppose  you 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  the  course  prescribed  in 
that  respect?— No  ; first  of  all  in  that  remark  of  mine- 
I did  not  refer  to  experimental  science  only  but  in- 
cluded it.  The  point  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
2 T 2 
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ciples  of  science  are  proper  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
but  as  soon  as  yon  start  a class  for  young  men  they 
require  something  that  has  a direct  bearing  on  their 
subsequent  occupations. 

5510.  The  difficulty  you  have  to  meet  is  that  after 
all  you  are  catering  for  a comparatively  limited  popu- 
lation?— Yes. 

5511.  And  therefore  you  are  not  in  a position  econo- 
mically to  sub-divide  the  topics  of  education  you  give 
them  very  greatly  ?— That  is  so. 

. 5512.  You  must  rather  aim  in  the  first  instance  at 
giving  as  sound  a scientific  preparation  for  practical 
"work  as  you  can  so  as  to  cover  as  many  people  as  you 
can  ? — That  is  quite  right,  but  we  have  not  the  prac- 
tical work  after. 

5513.  What  practical  work  are  they  generally  en- 
gaged in? — The  best  of  our  urban,  classes  would  be 
clerks  in  shops,  some  farmers  and  some  artisans. 
Mostly,  they  took  two  years  in  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
bchools  m experimental  science  and  then  went  to  our 
schools  in  the  third  year,  and  then  go  to  a shop. 

5514.  If  they  have  taken  two  years  in  the  Christian 

Brothers’  Schools  they  have  had  all  the  extent  of  that 
course  that  is  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  them,  and 
therefore  on  coming  up  to  the  evening  school  the  best 
thing  for  them  to  take  would  not  be  a third  yeaT  of  ex- 
perimental science,  but  the  class  that  approached  most 
nearly  to  what  they  wanted.  You  have  classes  in 
commercial  work  and  building-construction  1 Yes. 

5515.  You  have  not  in  Tipperary,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding rural  districts  you  have  classes  in  dairying 
and  agriculture?— We  cannot  touch  agriculture  ; no 
we  have  science  relating  to  agriculture  in  the  urban 
class  for  rural  pupils  on  Saturdays  ; in  the  rural  dis- 
trict we  give  itinerant  manual  instruction  and  domestic 
economy. 

5516.  But  you  could  have  agriculture  there?— I 

understand  the  Act  does  not  permit  us,  being  a tech- 
nical committee.  ** 

5517;,  Blit  I thought  you  were  a joint  agricultural 
thf  ?TTu S’  cbu*  agTieulturai  portion  is  in 

the  hands  of  the  South  Riding  committee : there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  agricultural  instruction  available  - 
the  itinerant  instructors  are  available  for  that  dis- 

instriiSoT,0'!,1'  h,avlng  provision  for  technical 

and  a laboratory,  we  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  devote  it  to  advanced  agricultural  instruction.  We 
have  a Saturday  class,  and  pay  rural  pupils  their 
expenses  of  coming  m there;  they  are  all  supposed  to 
be  farmers;  the  Department  insist  on  one  or  two 
<*>urses  of  science  before  they  can  take  further 
31  tr,a'nl"g  Vwe  P3?  for  the  teacher  and  the 
scholarships,  but  at  the  end  of  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  further  agricultural  training.  * 

mStW<>Ulj  nftural  suggestion  be  that  your 

committee  and  that  of  the  South  Riding  should  form 
* committee  under  section  14  (2),  so  that  you 

could  combine  your  forces  ?-I  am  afraid  you  cannot 
do  that;  you  cannot  take  the  two  subjects  with  a 
joint  committee ; the  County  Committees  had  to  be 
split  for  that  reason  ;•  now  they  must  have  one  com- 


mittee  for  technical  instruction  and  another  W - 
culture  m each  county.  r agn- 

5519.  “Any  two  or  more  public  bodies  mav  , 
to  regulations  of  the  Department,  appoint  a inirt  J6Ct 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  this  *2^ 
such  representation  thereon  of  each  public  hoL ™ 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  »L“r 
upon  or  in  case  of  dispute  determined  by  th?DeS 
ment  ?— If  there  is  any  urban  flavour  in  that  ^ 
committee  none  of  the  money  can  go  for  strri/.r.iJ011^ 

5520.  The  ether  Sift  StTSSfi. 

the  most  convenient  centre  ? — I think  the  TwT?*  f 
and  their  advisers  have  decided  difierently  P tment 

5521.  (Mr.  Brown).— 1 don’t  know  that  tw  v 
decided  it  cannot  be  done,  but  they  may  have  dJiH 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  do  it?— The 

and  technical  workTof  counties 
was  governed  in  every  county  by  a single 
elected  by  the  County  Council.  I h.ye  h«“£ 
the  Department  were  edrieed  that,  a.  nrb.n  men„ 
I'“  ’“S'  «fl«n  ipoluded  in  the  fund  adminisS 
by  them  a sub-joint  committee  should  he  elected  S 
technical  purposes  only,  Including  the  urban  retSf 

sentences  and  an  agricultural  committee  from  which 

the  urban  representatives  were  excluded.  W .1? 
teen  informed  that  we  could  not  spend  our 
for  any  agricultural  purposes.  ey 

5522.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  simply  points  to  this  that 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  just  now,  it  ought ’to  be 
possible  to  have  such  a combination  of  forces  between 
urban  and  rural  interests  as  to  secure  the  full  de 
velopment  of  both  agricultural  and  urban  instruction  ? 

think,that  opinion  must  have  been 
based  on  the  clause  about  the  application  of  the 
\ two  things  are  kept  distinct. 

_ ( Yr-  Bipwn).  -There  would  be  nothing  to 

prevent  the  agricultural  committee  supplying  funds 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  your  urban  schools  if 
vent  thatfHt  * desirable  ?~There  is  nothing  ^ 

,You  mi8ht  not  be  able  to  use  your  technical 
agriCultl,ral  ^struction,  but  if  the  two 
committees  were  agreed  there  would  be  nothing  to 
frlt  e agricultural  committee  paying  money  for 
t ^h  K 7N  .h’?g  *?  Prevenfc  ifc-  but  one  committee 

a noth  at  17  -+\°  haimi.  °^r  part  of  their  'funds  to 

another  committee.  The  Department  sent  us  an  agri- 

in  rUCt°r  {ree  t0  °ur  district,  but  they  sent 
him  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year— in  May,  when 
the  young  men  were  very  busy.  J 

5525  (Jfr.  Ojiijic)  —Why  i,  it  not  likely  that  on. 
committee  would  hand  over  money  to  another?— It  is 
hardly  in  human  nature ; they  have  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  the  money  themselves.  We  applied  for 
money  for  scholarships  for  boys  that  the  agricultural 
teacher  was  teaching,  and  I cannot  say  that  we  were 
received  very  warmly. 

5526.  (Mr.  Brown).— I suppose  there  is  a little 
jealousy  between  the  Rural  and  Urban  Committees  ?- 
7&0SS1KY  exist  in  cases. 

. • y^r'  Mieks). — And  I suppose  you  have  not 

too  much  money  ?— No. 


Mr.  E.  J.  Long 

5528.  (Chairman).— You  are  the  High  Sheriff  of  the 
City  of  Limerick? — Yes. 

5529.  You  appear  for  the  County  Borough  Com- 
mittee of  Technical  Instruction  ?— Yes.  6 

553°.  Your  first  point  is  the  question  of  the  value 
of  the  Department  to  the  country?— I think  the  De- 
partment has  been  of  very  considerable  value  to  the 
country  as  a whole.  I am  speaking  altogethor  of  tech- 
nical instruction  now. 

You.  haY®  m,a'ny  schools  in  Limerick?— 
i clunk  we  give  aicl  to  five,  four  besides  our  central  in 
stitute  which  can  hardly  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  be  called  a central  institute  having  so  many 
other  classes  outside;  that  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
a properly-equipped  building. 

5532.  Where  is  it  carried  on  as  a matter  of  fact  1— 
We  have  two  houses  in  George’ s-street.  We  first  had 
one,  and  then  took  a second.  They  are  very  badlv 
equipped  not  at  all  sufficiently.  We  should  like 
to  have  them  a good  deal  better  equipped,  but  we  are 
waiting,  thinking  we  might  get  a grant  for  building 
some  day.  6 


5533.  Would  you  wish  to  have  a new  central  bnild- 
f think  it  would  be  better,  properly  designed 

for  technical  work,  and  then  properly  equipped  for 
technical  work.  The  equipment  costs  a good  deal.  I 
think  a good  deal  more  attention  has  been  given  of 
recent  years  to  the  industrial  problems  of  Ireland 
since  the  Department  became  established.  Public  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  and  I think 
a great  deal  of  good  has  resulted.  I believe 
much  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  country,  too,  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  small 
industries — I refer  to  agricultural  districts.  I think 
the  teaching  of  the  people  in  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  has  been  of  great  advantage. 

5534.  You  are  referring  to  the  domestic  eoonomy 
classes  ? Yes,  and  such  classes  as  wood-carving, 
■basket-making,  straw  hat  making,  lace-making,  I be- 
lieve, have  been  attended  to  very  considerably,  too.  I 
think  these  all  teach  very  valuable  lessons  to  the 
country  people. 

P0  y on  think  the  itinerant  lectures  have  done 
&°°  i. ; — I fail  to  see  what  other  means  there  is  of 
teaching  the  people  of  the  county,  the  area  is  so 
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and  our  population  is  so  sparse.  Although  it 
Urf'  irohle  to  have  centres,  the-  distances  would  be 
tS  for  people  to  con,;.  I think  if  they  could 
Mussed  with  the  value  of  education  they  would  m 
I don’t  think  the  value  of  technical  educa- 
tion has  filtered  through  the  minds  of  the  people 
Efficiently.  The  general  condition  of  education  is 
«Tow  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  that  they  do 
M the  value  of  technical  education. 

I see  you  have  here  some  observations  on  the 
Jwhtion  of  primary  education  with  respect  to  the 
SfeTrf  Department  !-I  think  the  Depart- 
w should  be  prepared  to  help  small  industries 
wherever  the  local  conditions  are  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  some  industries,  a loan  in.  the  way, 
“ of  providing  machinery  and  of  teachers 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  before  any  m- 
Zlry  could  be  started.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  home  industries  (for  which  we  have  a 
home  market  and  raw  material)  cannot  be  started  ^ 
because  there  is  no  trained  labour  in  the  locality. 

T have  several  industries  in  my  eye  which  could  be 
economically  worked  here,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
trained  teachers  fox  them.  , 

5537  Could  you  mention  some  of  them  ! — iaKe  tne 
woollen  industry.  I see  no  reason  why  weaving  could 
-not  be  caried  out  in  Limerick,  there  is  such  a large 
market  in  Limerick  and  the  district,  and  there  are  no 
large  weaving  mills  nearer  than  Douglas,  Cork.  There 
is  a small  mill  hem  Soap  could  be  largely  made  hem 
A lot  of  raw  material  leaves  the  city  every  week 
which  could  be  utilised  in  that  industry.  Boot-mak- 
ing should  b©  carried  on,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
trained  labour  in  the  locality.  , 

5538.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  the  steps  unat 
might  be  taken  by  a Department  for  the  promotion  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ?— It  is  a very 
big  and  difficult  subject.  I think  local  people  should 
first  ask  the  aid  of  the  Department  for  what  they 
consider  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The 
Department  should  make  all  due  inquiries  with  re- 
gard to  that  industry  or  industries,  the  probability 
of  their  being  successful,  and  advise  the  people  with  re- 
gard to  markets  and  prices,  and  cost  of  production,  and 
should  lend  them  machinery  if  the  industry  was  likely 
to  be  successful — certainly  should  give  them  the  means 
of  getting  trained  workers  by  supplying  teachers,  or 
run  a trades  class  for  a limited  period,  I should  say. 

5539.  Have  you  thought  out  the  question  of 
creating  a system  of  credit  for  making  these  advances. 
Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  on  a large  scale 
with  public  money  ? — It  should  be  done  very 
cautiously,  but  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done  on  a large  scale  if  the  State  were  prepared  to 
do  it.  My  experience  is  that  the  people  as  a whole 
are  exceedingly  honest  in  their  commercial  transac- 
tions. I am  largely  in  trade,  and  that  is  my  univer- 
sal experience  all  over  the  South  and  the  Midlands, 
that  the  people  are  very  honest,  indeed.  They  fulfil 
their  commercial  engagements  to  the  letter.  In  cases 
of  failure  there  are  generally  very  good  reasons  in 
99  cases  out  of  100  why  they  should  fail. 

5540.  Do  you  think  they  could  provide  sufficient 
security  fox  a loan  of  that  kind  for  starting  these 
small  industries.  I suppose,  even  the  State  would 
want  a little  security  ? — If  money  was  lent  on 
machinery  I think  the  machinery  would  be  sufficient 
security  for  any  money  lent  on  it.  If  on  buildings 
the  buildings  would  be  sufficient.  I should  certainly 
very  much  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  want  of  trade 
classes.  I fail  to  see  how  new  industries  can  be  es- 
tablished without  obtaining  competent  and  skilled 
people — I mean  in  districts  where  industries  are  not 
already  running,  and  even  where  they  are  already 
running  the  want  of  trade  classes  to  supply  the 
skilled  labour  to  the  industry  is  very  much  felt,  in- 
deed. Where  we  lack  is  not  producing  work  of  a high 
character. 

5541.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  would  not  expect 

these  persons  to  teach  industries  until  the 
industries  are  established  ? — That  is  a debated 

question,  but  I am  in  favour  where  people  are  pre- 
pared to  establish  an  industry  hands  should  be  trained 
for  these  people.  The  experience  of  the  Committee  I 
represent  is  that  technical  education  has  not  made  as 
rapid  progress  as  we  should  like.  Our  classes  in  the 
beginning  were  very  badly  attended,  but  every  year 
there  is  a slight  improvement  on  the  preceding  year, 
and  some  of  us  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
■when  the  people  realise  the  value  of  technical  educa- 


tion it  will  be  much  more  largely  availed  of.  We  Juh  2>  1906. 
find  the  trades’  apprentices  are  not  coming  into  our  Mr  E , 
schools  in  at  all  the  numbers  we  desired,  and  they  ‘ ' 
are  scarcely  doing  anything  to  send  the  apprentices 
into  the  technical  school. 

5542.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  about  the  teachers  1 
— We  have  been  able  to  get  a sufficient  supply  of 
teachers,  but  not  locally.  . We  have  always  to  go  out- 
side the  district  for  them.  In  connection  with  that, 

I think  it  is  a very  great  pity  that  more  of  our 
people  are  not  getting  a better  education,  and  that  we 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  outside  for  our  teachers. 

We  can  get  plenty  of  untrained  labour  in  Limerick, 
more  than  we  require  ; but  if  I required  myself  a 
skilled  worker  or  a Departmental  foreman  I have 
either  to  import  him  from  abroad  or  go  very  far 
away  for  him. 

5543.  What  is  your  business  1 — A leather  merchant, 
tanning. 

5544.  That  is  am  industry  that  does  not  exist  in 
Limerick  so  largely  as  it  used  to  ? — Not  at  all  so 
largely,  but  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

5545.  You  would  like  to  have  a number  of  State- 
aided  tanneries  started  ? — Certainly  not  ; but  I see 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a great  many  pri- 
vately-run tanneries  in  the  country  if  the  Department 
did  all  I should  like  to  see  them  do.  We  find  that 
the  pupils  that  attend  best  are  drawn  from  the  better 
class  of  people.  They  do  not  come  from  the  people 
that  need  education  most.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
workpeople  availing  of  technical  education.  I do  not 
think  the  work  of  the  Department  will  make  very 
much  progress  in  the  country  unless  the  system  of 
primary  education  is  vastly  improved,  and  it  gets  a 
more  industrial  turn.  Experimental  science  and 
drawing  must  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools  much 
more  extensively  than  it  is  before  we  can  majee  any 
progress  whatever  with  technical  education.  The 
children  are  not  prepared  at  all  to  enter  the  technical 
schools.  It  was  only  this  morning  I had  occasion  to 
speak  to  an  apprentice  of  mine.  He  was  conduct- 
ing some  little  experimental  work,  and  I asked  him 
how  he  was  getting  on  at  the  technical  schools,  as  I 
insisted  he  should  go  there  when  I engaged  him.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  went  there  at  first  he  was  not . 
at  all  able  to  follow  what  they  were  doing.  I asked 
him  was  there  any  sort  of  experimental  science  - 
work  done  at  all  -at  the  primary  school  he  was  at. 

He  had  past  the  sixth  standard.  He  told  me  there-- 
was  none  whatever  . They  did  not  keep  any  apparatus 
of  any  kind — no  models  of  any  kind,  nothing  what- 
ever to  give  the  pupils  a little  more  knowledge  of  the 
things  around  them — no  knowledge  whatever  of  scien- 
tific matters.  There  was  a very  important  matter  in 
connection  with  our  business  that  I approached  the 
Department  with  regard  to  some  years  ago.  Yery 
soon  after  the  Department  had  been  established  I 
asked  them  to  endeavour  to  get  the  raw  material  for 
our  industry  better  put  on  the  market.  The  Irish 
tannery  trade  was  a large  trade  at  one  time,  and  when 
that  was  the  case  the  Irish  hides  were  well  taken  off, 
because  it  was  the  interest  of  the  tanners  to  see  them 

• well  flayed,  and  they  did  so.  I remember  this  myself 
thirty  years  ago,  when  I came  to  the  business. 

Gradually  the  tanneries  disappeared  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  in  the  making  of  boots,  and 
the  Irish  workman  not  being  properly  equipped  to  ■ 
compete  with  the  producers  of  other  countries.  The  • 
hides  began  to  be  carelessly  taken  off  by  the  butchers, 
and  they  were  all  bought  for  export.  They  are  still' 
worse  taken  off  to-day.  We  get  hides  from  a great; 
many  countries,  and  I do  not  think  there  are  any- 
hides  worse  taken  off  than  the  Irish  hides,  which  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  country.  Three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  worth  of  hides  leave  the  country 
every  year. 

5546.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Alive  or  dead  ? — Dead. 

5547.  That  is  to  say,  the  animals  representing  those 
have  been  slaughtered  in  Ireland  1 — Yes. 

5548.  And  the  value  of  the  hides  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  in  Ireland  that  go  out  of  Ireland  was  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a year? — Yes. 

We  find1  our  trade  extensively  handicapped 
wing  to  the  hides  being  badly  flayed.  We 
could  not  sell  our  leather  made  from  those 
hides  at  a proper  price.  I approached  the  De- 

Eartment  to  alter  this  state  of  things  if  possible.  I 
ave  been  doing  that  for  years  with  no  result.  They 
did,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dublin  Victuallers’  As- 
sociation, put  on  a man  for  some  years,  and  he 
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visited  Limerick,  but  they  never  advised  us  that  the 
man  had  been  appointed.  I think  it  would  be  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  Department  to  prepare  the  native 
raw  material  for  Irish  industries,  and  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  the  Irish  tanning  trade  a grave  injus- 
tice and  injury  by  not  endeavouring  to  spend  a little 
money.  I think  it  would  cost  £300  a year  to  put  on 
a properly  qualified  man  to  teach  the  butchers 
through  the  country  how  to  take  off  hides  properly. 

5549  (Mr.  Dryden ). — Is  that  the  trouble'/ — Yes; 
they  cut  them  right  through  and  injure  the  hide  to 
the  extent  of  a penny  per  pound  on  the  raw  hide 
and  2d.  per  lb.  on  the  finished  article. 

5550.  If  the  butchers  took  them  off  properly  they 
would  receive  a considerable  amount  more  for  the 
hides  ? — They  would. 

5551.  I should  think  it  would  pay  them  to  teach 
themselves  ? — If  you  knew  the  circumstances  you  would 
change  your  opinion.  Take  a small  butcher  killing 
two  or  three  animals  a year ; the  difference  between  a 
badly-flayed  and  a well-flayed  hide  does  not  amount 
to  much ; you  get  your  apprentice,  perhaps,  at  no 
wages  at  all,  if  you  had  a skilled  man  to  take  off  the 
hides  you  would  have  to  pay  him  35s.  or  30s.,  and 
the  difference  between  the  well-flayed  and  the  badly- 
flayed  hide  on  two  or  three  beasts  won’t  compensate 
you  for  the  increased  wages. 

5552.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — What  proportion  of  the 
■slaughtering  is  done  in  the  public  abattoir? — Very 
"little. 

5553.  So  that  any  instructor  would  have  to  visit  a 
large  number  of  slaughter-houses  ? — He  would. 

5554.  (Chairman). — Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  the  last  report  of  the  Department,  on  page  61  you 
will  find  a passage  there  about  the  flaying  of  hides 
(reads  passage).  So  they  are  doing  something? — 
That  does  not  affect  us  ; we  don’t  see  any  improve- 
ment. 


5555.  (Mr.  Brown).— Did  your  technical  commln 
ever  propose  to  make  it  a branch  of  instructbSj* 
we  have  no  funds  for  that  in  our  technical  N°’ 
mittee.  We  should  do  it  if  we  had  anv  l!  com" 
could  devote  to  it.  I consider  my  comptoRw 
only  one  industry  in  Limerick,  but  the  sniall  fund 
have  are  better  employed  in  affecting  a larger 
oi  people.  What  the  Department  has  donl  L ?^ 
opinion,  very  little.  They  should  have  done' a 
deal  more.  “ 6u°u 

‘“™  iu“  started  “M 

5557.  It  bears  out  what  you  sav  that  it  . 

they  ><*m  to  «mL  S 

to  the  importance  of  doing  something  (-There  i . 
possible  chance  of  any  -mat  impetus  being  ?! 
the  leather  industry  of  Ireland  aStil  the  r,» 
is  properly  put  on  the  market.  atenal 

5558.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  value  nf  u 
affected  by  the  warble  fly?-Not  as  much  ks  bj"  tht 
bad  flaying  The  warbles  are  very  bad,  but  a JeaW 
number  of  hides  are  injured  by  bad  flaying  8 

w.SA?™,?en^VS“"1‘“J-  ini"Cd  * “» 

5560.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Taking  your  own  business  as 
a type-  you  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  ™ 
sulba,b,le  for  foremen  or  general  managers ?— Yes 

5561.  I suppose  the  number  of  openings  for ‘that 

m?trIdeUng  “ “ n0t  ^af?-NoK 

i5-5  wi.1  am  taking  i4  as  fcyPical  of  the  industries  in 
winch  there  are  not  large  openings,  the  proper  com 
for  any  young  man  who  showed  promise  in  such  an 
industry  would  be  to  send  him  after  an  adequate 

jsrcrsastsr"* 


Mr.  Frances  Hartigan,  c.b.,  examined. 


I am  the  engineer  to  several  co-operative  societies  in 
Limerick. 

5564.  (Chairman). — You  are  an  architect  ?— I am, 
and  farmer  and  small  landowner.  We  have  no 
poultry  scheme  in  this  county,  wliich  is  a most  serious 
loss  to  the  labourers  and  small  fanners,  because  there 
is  some  dispute  between  the  County  Committee  and 
the  Department  into  the  merits  of  which  I don’t  pro- 
pose to  enter. 

5565.  The  result  is  you  have  no  poultry  scheme? — 
Wc-  have  no  poultry  scheme.  I consider  these  Countv 
Committees  too  big  and  not  fairly  selected ; they  are 
•selected  on  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
•County  Councils,  and  I think  the  members  of  the 
District  Councils  should  have  a voice  in  the  selection 
because  they  would  then  be  far  better  able  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  their  own  district.  There  is 
.another  thing  we  require  also,  we  want  to  have  ele- 
mentary chemistry,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Roscoe’s  primer, 
Sir  Archibald  Geike’s  primer  on  Geology,  and  things 
of  that  sort  taught  at  our  National  Schools  as  an  aid 
•to  technical  education.  Manual  instruction,  with  all 
respect  to  the  instructors,  is  at  the  present  time  the 
crudest  form  of  rule  of  thumb.  Then,  as  far  as  the 
cattle-breeding  scheme  is  concerned,  the  idea  of  the 
Department  is  to  cross  the  shorthorn  with  the  ordinary 
milking  cow  of  the  country.  Limerick  is  essentially 
a butter-producing  county,  and  what  we  want  mainly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  to  cross  the 
ordinary  breed  of  cattle  not  with  a shorthorn  that  is 


intended  for  fattening  purposes,  but  any  other  variety 
oi  shorthorn  that  will  suit  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
shorthorn  being  the  result  of  cross-breeding  brought 
out  by  excellent  farming  experts  in  the  eastern 
slmes  of  England,  where  the  air  is  dry  and  hot, 
is  a,  capital  article  for  furnishing  beef  for  the 
London  market,  but  here  in  Limerick  it  has  produced 
Inhere  ule  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  protecting  our  inland  fisheries,  with 
the  result  that  I think  fishing  will  very  soon  be 
destroyed.  When  fish  come  up  to  spawn  in  the  Deel 
and  Maigue  they  are  poached.  I spoke  to  the  Secre- 
°,‘  “10  Fishery  Board  sometime  ago,  Mr.  Hosford, 
Oh,  he  said,  “what  can  we  do,  we  have  no  money 
to  pay  bailiffs.  There  is  another  point  with  regard 
to  the  creameries  in  the  County  Limerick,  because 
Limerick  has  now  become  a creamery  county,  there  are 
a good  many  farmers  that  are  too  far  away  from 
them,  and  it  would  be  a great  boon  if  the  Department 
gave  us  small  loans  to  get  hand  separators,  and  also 
if  they  got  a small  apparatus  for  the  school.  Both 
the  Rector  and  the  Parish  Priest  in  the  town  I come 
Lorn’  are  very  anxious  to  teach  elementary  chemistry 
and  experimental  science,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
Setting  any  money  to  buy  apparatus. 

„ S5at  V(M'i  B™u,n)-—  In  the  National  school  ?-In 
?.ur.f  ational  schools,  because  all  technical  instruction, 
it  it  is  to  be  any  good,  'should  emanate  from  the 
finishing  of  the  teaching  in  the  National  schools. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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NINETEENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JULY  3rd,  1906. 

Afc  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Limerick. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenei.m  E.  Dioby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  i Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Bight  Hon.  Loud  Montf.agle,  k.p.,  examined. 


5567.  (Chairman). — You  do  not,  I believe,  appear 
here  as  a delegate  of  the  Limerick  County  Committee 
or  of  any  public  body,  though  you  have  been  a 
member  of  the  County  Committee  from  the  begining  ? 
—That  is  so.  I am  a member  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  a nominated  member  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  and  a nominated  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board. 

5568.  And  have  taken,  I suppose,  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  County  Committee  1 — Quite  so. 

5569.  You  were  present  yesterday,  and  heard,  I 
think,  most  of  the  evidence  that  was  given  ? — I think 
I heard  all  the  evidence  given  by  the  County  Limerick 
witnesses,  except  Mr.  Hartigan. 

5570.  Yes  ; that  was  after  you  had  left.  You  wish 
to  make  some  observations  on  some  points  which  were 
raised  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

5571.  Would  you  kindly  follow  your  own 
course  in  doing  so  ? — For  the  first  three 
years  after  the  Department  was  set  up  I 
was  a nominated  member  of  the  Technical  In- 
struction Board,  and  then  I was  asked  to  go  on 
the  Agricultural  Board  instead.  I should  apologise 
at  the  outset  to  the  Committee,  for  my  evidence,  1 am 
afraid,  may  be  somewhat  crude,  as  I did  not  intend 
to  offer  any  evidence  at  the  local  inquiry  here,  being 
given  to  understand  that  I might  be  called  upon  per- 
haps at  a later  stage  in  Dublin  to  give  evidence  of  a 
more  general  character  ; but  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence yesterday  there  were  some  points  that 


occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  our  local  schemes 
that  I thought  had  not  been  thoroughly  brought  out 
yesterday,  and  I thought  I might  venture  to  offer 


i individual  member  of  the  County 


5572.  And  your  more  general  evidence  you  prefer 
to  reserve  till  a later  period  ? — Yes  ; quite  so.  The 


i questions  touched  upon  yesterday  by  the  wit- 
.£.o*es  were  the  value  of  teaching  by  itinerants,  and 
the  relations  between  the  Department  and  the  County 
Committees,  especially  in  connection  with  our  live- 
stock scheme,  and  the  question  of  winter-dairying. 
As  regards  the  first,  itinerant  instruction,  this,  of 
course,  at  best  is  only  a makeshift  or  preparation  for 
C0I|t1nuous  and  permanent  instruction,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  devise  any  substitute  for  it  in  thinly- 
populated  districts,  at  any  rate,  in  the  initial  stages. 

exP€r^ence  both  the  manual  instruction  and 
the  cookery  and  laundry  and  needlework  courses  have 
been  very  useful  as  far  as  they  went,  but  I agree 
■with  the  other  witnesses  that  the  courses  are  too 
Tfc;  in  the  case  of  manlJal  instruction, 

inis  difficulty,  however,  can  only  be  remedied  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  itinerants,  which  would  cost 
more  money.  The  County  Council  has  hitherto  raised 
aalfpenny  rate.  If  that  were  increased  to  a penny 
, «f  the  course  might  be  very  much  en- 

arged.  To  return  to  my  experience,  in  my  own  vil- 
_Je  j found  the  manual  instruction  classes  fairly 
trended,  and  the  interest  of  the  boys,  especially  the 
younger  ones,  increased  very  markedly  during  the 
progress  of  the  course. 

.i™  7ou  S‘Te  us  the  number  attending  ? — I 

. alraid  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
up.  it  was  from  a dozen  to  a score.  • We  had 
a®es  for  young  boys  and  boys  in  the  upper  classes 
we  schools  during  the  day-time,  and  we  had  ar- 


tisans’ classes  in  the  evening.  The  attendance  at  the 
boys’  classes  by  day  was  much  better  than  at  the  ar- 
tisans’ classes,  but  the  artisans’  classes  increased  as 
they  went  on.  I think  the  success  in  this  case  was 
largely  due  to  our  having  a most  excellent  instruc- 
tor with  a natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  who  has 
since,  unfortunately  for  us,  gone  elsewhere  to  better 
himself.  From  inquiries  I have  made  in  other  locali- 
ties in  other  parts  of  the  county  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  me  in  my  own  village  was'  confirmed — 
namely,  that  manual  instruction  when  taught  by  a 
competent  teacher,  is  a valuable  form  of  technical  in- 
struction, and  has  a definitely  educational  value  in 
teaching  habits  of  order,  accuracy,  and  attention  to 
details  quite  apart  from  the  mere  manual  skill  ac- 
quired or  the  knowledge  of  wood-work  as  a handicraft 
which  is  imparted.  I have  a saw-mill  and  wood- 
working industry,  and  I encouraged  those  employed  in 
the  saw-mill  to  attend,  and  I think  they  decidedly 
benefited  by  the  instruction  there,  though,  of  course, 
they  were  already  equipped  more  or  less  for  that  sort 
of  work,  but  it  gave  them  better  habits  all  round.  I 
quite  see  the  educational  value  of  the  thing. 

5574.  Is  it  instruction  which  would  be  calculated  to 
make  them  more  useful  in  their  own  homes  suppos- 
ing they  led  the  life  of  an  ordinary  tenant  farmer: 
could  they  learn  to  do  repairs  ? — I think  so.  That 
very  much  depends  on  the  particular  instructor,  what 
kind  of  things  he  gives  them  to  do.  Some  of  the  boys 
made  a ladder,  a rough  ladder,  of  course,  and  they 
made  a number  of  knic-knacs  and  things.  They 
generally  begin  on  those.  They  spoil  timber  if  put 
to  any  serious  work. 

5575.  But  apart  from  that  you  attach  considerable 
value  to  the  educational  effect? — That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  greatest  value  of  it,  the  principal  importance. 

5576.  (Mr.  Brown).— Has  the  Committee  at  any 
time  suggested  any  substitute  for  the  manual  in- 
struction ? — There  was  a scheme  considered,  it  was 
suggested  by  the  Department.  Well,  it  arose  out  of 
a circular  sent  round  which  the  instructor  showed 
us  one  day  when  he  was  here  for  day-trade  pre- 
paratory schools,  I think  it  was  called,  and  the  com- 
mittee were  rather  taken  with  this,  and  they  nro- 
posed  to  set  up  a trade  preparatory  school  in  Rath- 
keale  or  Newcastle,  one  of  the  country  towns,  instead 
of  manual  instruction,  and  then  when  this  was  sent 
up  to  the  Department  it  was  found  that  the  scheme 
was  not  really  suited  to  the  rural  districts.  I think 
the  inspector  had  only  just  got  the  circular,  and  he 
had  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  outline  of  it,  and  it 
did  not  prove  to  be  well  suited.  At  least  the  Depart- 
ment  did  not  intend  it  for  rural  districts,  and  I 
myself  thought  it  very  doubtful  Whether  it  would  be 
suited  to  country  districts. 

5577.  In  any  case  it  could  only  reach  a very  small’ 
area?— Quite  so;  once  you  get  away  from  the  it- 
inerant principle,  I don’t  see  how  you  can  reach  the- 
scattered  populations.  I shall  have  a word  to  say 
about  that  later  on  as  we  are  trying  a modification: 
of  the  itinerant  princinle  of  this  county.  I cannot 
therefore,  agree  with  Father  Casey,  that  it  has  been 
a failure,  though  I recognise  with  regret  that  it  has 
n&t  as  yet  approved  itself  to  the  majority  of  our 
committee . as  being  worth  the  money  spent  on  it. 
As  I said  before,.,  the  length  of  the  course  should  be 
increased,  I should  say,  to  at  least  six  months,  and  I 
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may  mention  here  that  we  are  trying  an  interesting 
experiment  as  a modification  of  the  itinerant  system, 
having  placed  an  itinerant  manual  instructor  for  a 
year  at  Newcastle  West,  and  I believe  the  results  there 
have  been  encouraging.  It  was  while  I was  away, 
and  I have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  place,  but 
Monsignor  Hallinan,  the  parish  priest  of  Newcastle 
West,  lately  stated  at  a meeting  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee that  as  a result  of  'his  experience  of  this  ex- 
periment, and  of  the  manual  instruction  given  there 
when  the  length  of  the  course  was  thus  increased,  he 
had  modified  the  unfavourable  opinion  he  had  pre- 
viously formed  on  manual  instruction  as  ,a  feature  of 
the  county  scheme.  Monsignor  Hallinan  was  to  have 
given  evidence  here,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  he  has 
been  prevented  from  coming.  I saw  his  remarks  re- 
ported in  the  newspaper.  I have  not  the  ipsissima 
verba,  but  I think  I have  given  accurately  the  sub- 
stance. It  was  originally  intended  that  this  manual 
instructor  should  divide  his  time  between  Newcastle 
West,  where  he  would  reside,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
vilages  around.  I think  the  scheme  was  at  first  that 
he  should  be  dividing  his  time  for  three  or  six 
months  between  Newcastle  West  and  one  village,  and 
then  he  Should  move  on  to  another  village,  remaining 
at  Newcastle  as  a centre  all  the  time,  and  giving  half 
his  time  to  Newcastle.  I think  that  would  have 
been  a very  interesting  experiment.  I am  rather 
sorry  it  was  not  carried  out.  I don’t  know  why 
exactly,  for  I was  away  at  the  time. 

6678.  {Chairman). — What  is  the  size  of  Newcastle 
West? — A town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants — a little 
country  town. 

5579.  We  have  had  some  evidence  that  these 
classes  succeed  better  in  country  districts  than  in 
towns,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Well,  I have  no 
experience  of  that ; our  experience  in  this  county  has 
been  almost  entirely  of  purely  village  courses.  New- 
castle West  is  almost  the  only  place  that  you  could  call 
a town,  but  I should  have  said  that  it  was  better 
adapted  to  the  country  than  towns.  You  can  get 
other  sorts  of  schools  in  towns.  As  regards  the 
cookery,  laundry  and  needlework,  I agree  with  the 
other  witnesses  that  this  instruction  is  useful  and 
appreciated.  It  is  more  popular  in  the  country  than 
manual  instruction — everybody  nearly  wants  to  get 
this  course  for  girls. 

5580.  It  appears  to  be  more  popular  than 
instruction  dn  some  other  subjects.  It  seems  to 
be  better  appreciated,  and  we  have  had  a 

. great  many  favourable  opinions  expressed  about  it 
from  various  quarters  ? — The  difficulty  here  with  us  is 
that  there  are  so  many  localities  that  apply  for  the 
- services  of  the  three  instructors  in  those  subjects  that 
it  is  difficult  to  satisfy  them  all.  This  seems  to  me 
a strong  argument  for  continuing  the  itinerant 
■teacher.  You  could  not  possibly  give  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  the  different  districts  whether  out- 
lying or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a larger  town  like 
Newcastle.  There  seems  no  way  of  meeting  this  de- 
mand except  -by  increasing  the  supply,  but  it  would 
be  very  important,  I think,  that  the  supply  should 
be  increased  in  order  that  those  classes  also  should 
been  made  longer.  We  don’t  half  cover  the  ground  ; 
there  are  numbers  of  places  in  the  county  that  have 
not  yet  had  instructors  at  all  ; I have  been  clamouring 
myself  in  my  neighbourhood  of  Foynes  for  a needle- 
work course  for  more  than  .a  year,  and  I have  not  been 
:able  to  get  the  instructress. 

5581.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  many  of  those  itinerant 
instructors  are  there  in  the  county  ? — We  have  two  in 
cookery  and  laundry ; each  of  them  do  cookery  and 
laundry,  and  one  needlework. 

5582.  {Chairman). — According  to  the  returns  which 
I have  before  me,  there  are  two  manual  instructors  in 
limerick,  two  domestic  economy  instructresses,  and 
one  “other  teacher,”  total  five,  all  on  the  technical 
rside  ? — There  are  three  domestic  economy,  two  who  do 
.cookery-  and  laundry,  and  one  who  does  needlework, 
and  then  there  is  one  on  the  agricultural  side,  horti- 

-cultural. 

5583.  This  is  a return  of  teachers  in  manual  in- 
struction, domestic  economy,  and  other  subjects  em- 
ployed as  whole  time  officers  under  County  Committees 
administering  schemes  of  technical  instruction,  and 
the  total  given  is  five.  The  needlework  instructress, 

I suppose,  comes  under  the  heading  “ other  teachers  ’*? 
— I suppose  so ; I don't  exactly  understand. 

5584.  The  return  is  prepared  by  the  Department? 

J don’t  know  how  they  are  analysed  there. 


5585.  {Chairman). — And  no  other  on  the  aerie  i 

tural  side — the  horticultural  instructor  gives  iiLfo  ' 
tion  in  bee-keeping  apparently.  Take  the  Conirtt 
Cork,  Limerick  has  five  on  the  technical  side  and  ('l 
has  twenty-three  instructors  ?— Yes  ; they  have  a^- 
cultural  and  poultry  instructors.  °n~ 

5586.  Ah,  but  this  is  only  on  the  technical  side? 
—Well,  Cork  is  a good  deal  more  than  double  the^L 
of  Limerick,  nearly  three  times  the  size  I do  Ti  t 
altogether  agree  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to  th 
desirability  of  teaching  any  of  these  subjects  in 
National  schools,  that  is,  manual  instruction  for 
boys  and  cookery  and  laundry  for  girls.  Needlework 
of  course,  is  taught  in  those  schools,  cookery  and 
laundry,  or  manual  instruction,  as  part  of  th 
ordinary  day  curriculum,  but  I should  like  to  so! 
arrangements  made  by  agreement  between  th« 
National  Board  and  the  Department  by  which  bovs 
and  girls  on  leaving  school  should  get  systematic  in- 
struction on  those  subjects  in  some  convenient  school 
The  only  other  subjects  on  which  they  are  giving  in 
struction  by  means  of  itinerant  teachers  is  in  horti 
culture,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  agricultural 
side,  and  I agree  with  Lord  Emly  that  this  instruction 
m some  way  or  other  should  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  schools,  and  the  dual  control  of  the  two 
Departments  unified  or  harmonised.  In  this  matter 
I have  rather  a different  opinion  to  that  I expressed 
just  now  about  the  teaching  in  the  schools.  I think 
that  gardening  is  a most  excellent  subject  for  boys 
and  might  well  be  included  in  the  ordinary  curri- 
culum. If  you  had  a school  garden  attached  to  the 
school  or  near  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  very  easy.  If 
a teacher  is  giving  instruction  in  horticulture  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  ; it  is  much  better  that  he 
should  take  opportunities  as  weather  and  so  on  per- 
mit to  send  the  boys  out  to  the  garden. 

5587.  Apparently  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Board  do  aflord  facilities  for  that?— I think’ the  his- 
tory of  the  thing  is  this.  There  was  a grant  for 
school  gardens  until  a few  years  ago,  which  was  not, 
I am  afraid,  taken  much  advantage  of,  and  then  on 
the  introduction  of  the  new  programme  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  that  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  I was 
hit  by  it.  I was  just  starting  a school  garden,  and 
I got  no  assistance  whatever  towards  it,  and  when  I 
applied  to  the  National  Board  they  told  me  the  grant 
had  been  discontinued.  I thought  that  was  a most 
deplorably  retrograde  step.  I have  just  seen  that  in 
a recent  issue  of  new  instructions,  or  a new  curri- 
culum— I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
it — that  there  is  a sort  of  sketch  which  would  admit 
of  this,  of  horticultural  instruction  in  school  gardens 
being  given  under  the  head  of  “object  lessons,”  but 
I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  that  to  show  that 
any  grant  will  be  made  for  it.  I hope  that  it  may 
be  given  under  that  during  school  hours.  It  is  not 
at  all  clear,  so  far  as  I can  see,  whether  that  in- 
struction oould  be  given  'by  an  extern  teacher,  and  I 
think  we  want  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  horticul- 
tural instructor  in  the  county.  At  any  rate,  if  he 
is  not  actually  to  give  the  instruction  that  he  might 
be  acting  in  consultation.  Very  often  a teacher 
might  be  willing  to  take  up  this  if  he  had  a little 
guidance  or  instruction — the  horticultural  instructor 
would  come  round  and  make  suggestions. 

5588.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  seems  to  me  quite  proper 
under  this  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  that  instruction  of  that  sort, 
where  it  can  be  arranged  by  the  horticultural  in- 
structor, should  be  made  available  in  school  hours. 
“ The  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  may 
include  ...  (2)  any  time  occupied  by  visits  paid 
during  school  hours  under  arrangements  sanctioned 
by  the  'Commissioners  to  places  of  educational  value 
or  interest.  The  number  of  such  visits  for  every  year 
must,  however,  be  strictly  limited,  and  should  not 
exceed  twenty  visits  of  two  hours’  duration  for  any 
particular  pupil”? — That  does  not  contemplate  gar- 
dens exactly ; it  is  more  like  field  excursions. 

5589.  It  could  include  systematic  visits  to  school 
gardens,  or  demonstration  plots  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses. I should  think  there  would  be  very  few 
places  of  more  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
school  than  such  plots? — It  does  not  exactly  suggest 
gardens,  and  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  have 
said  .gardens  if  that  is  what  they  meant. 

5590.  I don’t  know  what  they  meant,  but  it  is  quite 
wide  enough? — I don’t  think  it  would  suggest  that 
to  any  manager. 
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5591.  I expect  the  Commissioners  had  to  use  words 
that  would  be  suitable  for  use  in  such  cases,  as  would 
be  available  in  town  as  well  .as  in  country?— I 
<Jon’t  see  why  they  should  not  frankly  have  admitted 
wardens  as  a subject  as  is  done  in  England.  Mr. 
Ogilvie  will  know  much  better  than  I do,  but  I think 
it  is  a recognised  subject.  Grants  are  given 
■for  it,  and  the  instruction  could  be  given  during 
school  hours. 

5592.  This  permits  the  instruction  to  be  given  dur- 
ing school  hours,  which  is  one  of  the  main  things.  If 
the  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  the  county  instructor 
it  would  not  appear  to  be  necessary  that  grants  should 
be  given  to  another  body? — It  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  county  instructor  should  give  all  the 
instruction.  I think  that  he  might  come  in  occasion- 
ally. He  has  to  go  round  the  different  districts.  He 
goes  for  a week  at  a time  to  one  place,  and  then  moves 
on  to  another. 

5593.  The  idea  that  is  suggested,  and  is  partly  in 
operation  in  other  places,  is  that  when  he  is  at  a 
village,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  time  he  is 
free  during  the  day  to  bring  under  his  influence  the 
pupils  from  the  school  who  are  old  enough  to  benefit 
by  such  observation  and  instruction  ? — Quite  so,  and 
I would  wish  to  have  his  influence  brought  in  very 
much.  He  has  eight  districts  in  our  county  ; he  goes 
for  a week  at  a time  to  each  of  those.  What  is  to 
happen  during  the  other  seven  weeks  are  the  boys  to 
be  left  to  their  own  resources? 

5594.  What  is  happening  to  his  plots  during  those 
seven  weeks  in  any  case? — -It  is  on  the  land  of  the 
individual  occupier,  who  binds  himself  to  act  under 
his  supervision.  You  want  some  arrangement  of  that 
kind  in  the  absence  of  the  itinerant  instructor,  I 
think,  to  carry  on  the  school  garden  during  his 
absence.  Obviously,  the  teacher  would  be  the  best 
person  to  do  it  if  the  teacher  has  a taste  that  way. 
I have  got  a practical  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  give  the  instruction. 

5595.  I do  not  suggest  that  this  is  an  adequate 
provision  for  the  working  of  school  gardens,  far  from  it, 
but  what  I do  suggest  is  this,  that  this  enables  advan- 
tage to  be  taken  of  such  opportunities  of  instruction 
at  the  hands  of  the  county  instructor  as  can  be  ar- 
ranged for,  and  it  enables  that  instruction  to  be 
given  inside  the  ordinary  school  hours  ? — It  would  be 
a great  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  I think  we  want 
to  carry  it  further.  We  do  rather  travel  outside  the 
Agricultural  Department.  When  you  get  to  a school 
you  are  getting  into  the  domain  of  the  National 
Board,  but  these  matters  will  be  arranged. 

5596.  (Chairman). — That  is  work  for  the  Consul- 
tative Committee? — Quite  so. 

5597.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  we  particularly  want  to 
find  out  how  far  what  we  have  been  just  discussing 
is  not  a sufficient  provision,  and  it  is  desirable  there 
should  be  direct  provision  in  connection  with  the  grants 
f°r  primary  schools  for  the  establishment  of  school 
gardens,  and  for  satisfactory  instruction  in  connection 
with  them? — Quite  so. 


5598.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a possible  ar- 
rangement to  have  that  instruction  under  the  genera 
supervision  of  the  horticultural  instructor  for  the 
county,  but  that  must  be  supplem'ented  by  continuous 
supervision  at  the  hands  of  someone  on  the  spot?— 
*es ; I may  remind  you  that  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1899,  the  Act  whicl 
set  up  the  Department,  and  it  may  be  considered  pari 
ct  the  system,  though  it  embraces  other  bodies  out 
side  the  Department. 

5599.  And  it  is  also  directly  within  the  reference 
ro  us.  we  have  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  De 
partment  to  other  educational  bodies? — Yes.  I corn* 
now  to  the  agricultural  side  of  the  work  proper ; 1 

n \ Practical  farmer,  but  as  a member  both  oi 
T?  ^unty  Committee  and  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
take?  an  ?ctlve  Part  in  the  agricultural  side 
C°int7  ‘work-  1 specially  interested  myself  in 
S,®  ,1®  .fto.ck  scheme,  and  I feel  bound  to  say  tlial 
Toi-aS  i 1S  true,  as  pointed  out  yesterday  by 
T)pr>n  j khat  it  took  a little  time  to  convince  the 
in  enJ,°f  f^e  special  nature  of  our  requirements 
J matter  in  Limerick  as  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
in  IreUn-i),  I think  w»  ma/oo»- 
Sf , “Anting  got  tin,  Department  fc 
main  t"y't  f-'11'  Dan1}-  Cattle  in  which  scheme  the 

si.  + , P,niwi1Plela  that  we  had  been  contending  for,  as 
ef)  by  Lord  Emly,  were  conceded.  I should  like 


to  add  that  the  County  Limerick  scheme  originated,  I 
believe,  with  Mr.  John  Ryan,  the  Chairman  of  our 
Live  Stock  Committee.  At  -any  rate  to  him  is 
due  the  principal  credit  of  carrying  it  through.  The 
main  principle  we  contended  for  was  the  selection 
of  the  cows  to  be  mated  with  pure-bred  bulls.  Lord 
Emly  pointed  that  out  yesterday.  It  is  true,  as  I 
said,  that  at  first  the  Department  adhered  somewhat 
rigidly  to  the  general  scheme  of  cattle  improvement 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  Board  before 
I was  a member  of  that  Board,  and  which  was  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Department’s  Advisory 
Committee.  But  on  our  County  Committee  pressing 
the  matter,  the  Department  sent  down  their  principal 
agricultural  inspector,  Mr.  Gordon,  to  discuss  the 
whole  question  with  us  at  a special  conference,  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  that  conference  the  scheme  for 
a Dairy  Herd  Book,  mentioned  above,  was  started,  a 
somewhat  similar  scheme  having  been  put  forward 
about  the  same  time  by  the  County  Kilkenny.  In 
this  matter,  at  all  events,  I do  not  think  we  have 
much  cause  for  complaint,  though  I wish  that  the 
conference  with  Mr.  Gordon  could  have  taken  place 
earlier.  This  scheme  for  the  Dairy  Herd  Book  is 
already  in  operation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  last  week,  Professor  Campbell  gave 
us  the  figures,  and  informed  us  that  a very  good 
start  had  been  made.  Another  charge  of  neglect  is 
now  made  against  the  Department  by  some  of  our 
committee.  I think  it  was  alluded  to  onoe  or  twice 
yesterday  in  connection  with  the  very  important 
matter  of  winter  dairying,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Department  to  supply  an  agricultural  instructor.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Father  Casey  and  others  who  de- 
sire to  introduce  more  tillage  and  to  develop  winter 
dairying  in  this  county,  especially  in  the  West,  but 
I must  confess  that  our  County  Committee  as  a body 
have  not  taken  up  that  question,  or  done  their  part 
in  educating  the  farming  community  with  regard  to 
it,  and  the  only  complaint  that  I think  we  could 
make  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  is  that  per- 
haps they  hardly  realised  the  great  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing farmers  to  change  their  system,  and  the 
necessity  for  special  treatment  in  this  matter  also, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  live  stock  improvement  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  County  Limerick. 
Not  being  a tillage  county,  it  was  natural,  though 
unfortunate,  that  the  advantage  of  an  agricultural 
- instructor  was  less  speedily  realised  with  us  than 
in  counties  like  Antrim,  Wexford,  or  Cork,  and  if 
our  committee  had  been  more  closely  in  touch  with 
the  Department  and  its  officials,  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  applied  earlier  for  an  instructor  before  all  tire 
available  men  specially  trained  by  the  Department 
were  snapped  up.  But  it  is  obviously  much  easier 
to  develop  and  improve  tillage  where  it  is  already 
practised  than  to  introduce  it  where  the  system  in 
operation  for  generations  is  radically  different.  The 
one  is  a reform,  the  other  is  a revolution,  and  the 
general  scheme  for  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  like  the  live  stock  scheme  will  have 
to  be  considerably  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  County  Limerick. 

5600.  (Chairman). — That  is  because  of  the  absence 
of  tillage? — Yes. 


July  3, 1906. 
Lord 

Monceagle,  k-p- 


5601.  To  use  Professor  Campbell’s  expression,  in 
some  parts  of  the  County  Limerick  tillage  is . a lost 
art  ? — I am  -afraid  it  comes  pretty  near  that — they 
only  grow  a few  patches. 


5602.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — There  is  no  disposition  fo 
return  to  tillage,  as  far  as  I can  see  ? — It  is  very  hard 
to  change  a system  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
generations ; we  shall  have  to  try  to  induce  our 
farmers  gradually,  and  I think  by  introducing  it  gra- 
dually in  connection  with  winter  dairying  is  the  best 
hope  I see  of  encouraging  tillage  in  this  county. 
When  we  get  our  agricultural  instructor  I anticipate 
a decided  impetus  will  be  given  to  winter  dairying. 
There  is  another  means  of  improving  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, which  is  part  of  the  scheme  connected  with 
the  Dairy  Herd  Book,  mentioned  before,  namely,  milk 
records,  to  show  the  milking  qualities  of  individual 
cows,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality.  This, 
which  is  incidentally  introduced  with  the  Herd  Book 
scheme,  should  be  encouraged  in  some  effective  manner 
throughout  the  country,  and  such  encouragement  might 
be  given  possibly  through  the  County  Agricultural  In- 
structor or  the  Inspector,  who  is  to  visit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Herd  Book  scheme. 


2 U 
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y ' 5603.  Is  it  the  intention  that  one  of  those  cows 

lord  having  been  entered  in  the  Herd  Book  shall  have  the 

Jlunteagle,  K.r.  use  of  these  premiam  bnlLs? — That  is  the  Herd  Book 
scheme,  but  I want  to  extend  it  further,  and  encourage 
all  dairy  farmers  to  keep  records  of  their  milk. 

5604.  No  doubt  that  would  be  of  great  assistance? — 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Herd  Book  scheme  would 
give  the  nucleus  for  introducing  it,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  spread  it  through  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment’s Inspector,  who  comes  round  to  see  the 
milking  records  are  properly  kept  and  through  the 
County  Agricultural  Instructor. 

5605.  I am  thinking  of  the  man  who  does  not 
happen  to  have  two  or  three  cows  good  enough,  and 
according  to  the  scheme  he  would  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  premium  bull  ? — To  a certain  extent.  I am 
afraid  I don’t  recall  clearly  all  the  details  of  that 
scheme  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Book.  Our  scheme  was 
modified  more  or  less  on'  those  lines,  but  I think  some 
other  member  of  the  Cattle  Committee  or  the  Secre- 
tary, could  offer  more  precise  information. 

5606.  The  scheme  was,  as  I understood  it,  to  have 
cows  nominated, ' and  only  those  that  were  supposed 
to  be  of  a superior  quality? — That,  I think,  in  our 
county  scheme,  was  the  rule  for  certain  selected  bulls, 
but.  it  was  not  the  rule  for  the  whole  county ; some 
of  the  bulls  are  serving  all  the  cows  brought  to  them, 
and  certain  selected  bulls  are  serving  the  nominated 
cows.  The  Herd  Book  scheme,  of  course,  is  very 
rigidly  defined. 

5607.  That  is  a different  matter.  I don’t  like  to 
have  a scheme  suggested  which  seems  to  shut  out  the 
poor  man’s  cow  ? — That  was  carefully  safeguarded,  I 
think,  in  our  county  scheme. 

5608.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  your  1904  scheme,  the  one 
that  was  rejected? — No  ; I mean  the  scheme  ultimately 
adopted,  which  was  more  or  less  a modification  of  the 
other ; the  Herd  Book  scheme  came  in  to  supplement 
the  other,  but  I think  our  scheme  remains,  and  the 
poor  man’s  cow  is  not  shut  out. 

5609.  But  under  the  1904  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Limerick  County  Committee,  which  was  not  approved, 
we,  understood  yesterday  that  that  proposed  to  limit 
the  service  to  these  selected  cows?— That  has  not  been 
adopted  in  its  entirety,  but  the  principle  of  nomi- 
nated cows  has  been  introduced  under  the  Dairy  Herd 
Book  scheme. 

5610.  The  1904  proposal  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  shutting  out  the  poor  man’s  cow  ?— If  it  was  a bad 
cow ; it  would  not  shut  it  out  because  it  was  a poor 
man’s  cow,  but  because  it  was  a bad  one.  I think  in 
our  principle  the  County  Committee  were  perfectly 
right  that  you  ought  to  go  for  a good  cow  ; what  yaii 
want  is  to  improve  the  breed  and  encourage  the  small 
farmer  to  keep  a good  cow  and  bring  it  to  the  bull, 
and  he  will  get  his  chance,  and  get  it  in  more  favour- 
able terms  than  the  others. 

5611.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — But  how  would  he  get  his 
cow  ; he  probably  could  not  afford  to  buy  another  cow. 
With  my  experience  of  breeding,  I have  this  to  say, 
that  the  improvement  would  be  greater  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  man’s  cow,  however  inferior,  if  you  allowed 
that  cow  to  be  served  by  a good  bull,  than  in  the  other 
cases  ? — I dont  profess  to  be  an  expert,  but  I have 
discussed  this  matter  very  fully  at  the  time  of  our 
scheme  with  Professor  Ewart,  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
entirely  agreed  with  our  scheme. 

5612.  (Mr.  Brown). — His  stock  must  go  on  de- 
ten  orating  because  he  cannot  get  a good  bull  ?— The 
poor  man  will  sometimes  have  a very  good  cow, 
nothing  would  be  further  from  my  intention  than  to 
neglect  the  poor  man. 

§613.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  seemed  to  me  yesterday 
when  the  evidence  was  given  that  that  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  scheme.  I don’t  see  how  the  poor  man 
is  to  get  another  cow,  but  he  would  get  a good  one  if 
you  let  him  put  that  cow  to  the  premium  bull;  he 
would  have  a better  heifer  straight  off?— I think  the 
Limerick  breeders  would  say  that  the  bull  to  suit  the 
poor  man’s  cow  would  not  be  a pure-bred  but  a cross- 
bred one,  that  would  give  him  better  results  ; that  is 
the  universal  opinion  in  Limerick,  and  it  is  endorsed  by 
many  breeders  I have  talked  to  in  England,  and  it 
was  endorsed  by  Professor  Ewart. 

5514.  It  is  right  they  should  have  their  opinion, 
but  I would  not  agree  with  it?— The  opinion  in  Lime- 
rick is  that  the  cross-bred  bull  gives  a better  result 
and  there  is  a very  strong  prejudice  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  against  pure-bred  bulls,  from  experience, 
from  the  failures,  ns  we  were  told  yesterday,  in  the 


5615.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  bull  I am  thi„w„ 
of,  that  would  be  an  inferior  bull  even  though 
a pedigree  ? — A poultry  instructor  was  part  of 
scheme,  but  unfortunately  there  was  a dispute  bet -wT 
the  Committee  and  the  Department  about  the  anooinT 
ment  of  the  instructor.  The  Committee  appointed 
lady  belonging  to  the  County  Limerick;  she 
examined  by  the  Department  in  accordance  with  their 
rules,  and  the  Department  did  not  consider  that  sh 
came  up  to  their  standard,  and  she  was  disqualified 
and  subsequently  to  that  a new  rule  was  introduced’ 
making  a change  in  the  conditions  of  appointments" 
which  applied  to  all  itinerants  on  the  agricultural 
side,  not  only  to  poultry  instructors,  but-  to  horti 
cultural  instructors,  agricultural  instructors  bee 
keeping,  and  everything  of  the  kind,  I think,  but  there, 
was  no  similar  rule  on  the  technical  side,  and  »a 
Lord  Emly  mentioned  yesterday,  we  have  in  this, 
county  two  ladies  belonging  to  the  county  on  the  tech- 
nical side,  and  I think  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the 
Committee  did  not  understand  why  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a native  on  the’  other  side.  The 
poultry  instructress  was  not  rejected  on  that  account 
but  the  County  Committee  thought  that  this  rule  was. 
directed  against  them,  that  this  was  a new  rule 
specially  brought  in  to  debar  this  lady.  I assured 

them  as  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Board  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  it  had  been  considered 
long  before  this  case  came  up.  The  principle  had  been 
adopted,  and  I might  say  in  passing,  I entirely  ap- 
prove  of  the  principle,  and  should  like  to  see  it  ex- 
tended to  the  technical  side.  I urged  on  the  Depart- 
ment that  this  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  technical 
side  as  well,  and  I share  Lord  Emly’s  feelings  on  that 
subject  to  this  extent,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  dif- 
ference, and  why  there  should  be  one  rule  for  the 
technical  side  and  another  for  the  agricultural.  At 
any  rate,  that,  largely  contributed  to  this  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have 
been  without  a poultry  instructor  for  several  years 
past,  and  this  has  been  a very  serious  loss,  I think, 
to  the  poor  people.  Mr.  Dryden  was  speaking  of  the 
poor  man’s  cow,  the  poor  man’s  hen  has  been  abso- 
lutely neglected  altogether,  and  that  is  the  one  por- 
tion of  the  scheme  that  was  calculated  to  benefit  the 
poor  man,  and  I think  it  is  a very  great  misfortune 
that  it  should  have  been  blocked.  I did  not  agree 
with  the  action  of  the  Committee,  and  I may  say, 
perhaps,  I think  if  this  lady  had  not  happened  to  be 
a native  and  very  influentially  connected  with  the 
county,  perhaps  there  would  not  have  been  such  a 
determined  fight  made  about  it.  But  it  is  a very  serious 
loss  to  the  county,  and  I was  reminded  of  it  yesterday 
by  one  witness,  I think,  from  Tipperary,  mentioning 
the  advantage  of  poultry  instruction  and  the  need  for 
some  marketing  facilities  in  order  to  enable  the  people 
to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  that  instruction.  That,  I 
think,  can  be  met.  best — I should  say  it  cannot  be 
fully  met  in  any  way  except — by  co-operative  societies. 
And  there  are,  as  I daresay  the  Committee  are 
aware,  some  of  those  societies  now  started,  poultry 
societies,  which  are  doing  excellent  work  and  very 
flourishing.  That  is  a branch  of  the  work  of  the 
Organisation  Society,  of  which  you  will  hear,  I dare- 
say, a good  deal  more  later  on.  We  have  in  this 
county  two  poultry  societies,  one  at  my  place,  Foyius, 
which  has  been  struggling  for  years  past,  and  has  just 
got  its  head  above  water,  but  it  has  been  very  severely 
handicapped  by  the  want  of  poultry  instructors. 
It  has  been  a great  benefit  to  the  country  around,  and 
has  raised  the  price  of  eggs  2d.  a dozen,  and  the 
instructor  certainly  is  an  essential  part  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  important  industry.  There  is  only 
one  other  matter  to  which  I wish  briefly  to  allude.  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  Father  Lee  mention  yesterday 
Agricultural  Loan  Banks,  but  I wish  to  point  out 
that  his  information  with  regard  to  Co-operative 
Credit  Banks  on  which  he  was  asked  a question  by 
one  of  the  Committee,  is  inaccurate.  It  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  as  he  seemed  to  suppose,  that  these 
Co-operative  Banks  have  failed  to  benefit  the  poorer 
districts  in  Ireland.  As  a member  of  the. Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society,  I know  something  of  the 
question,  and  though  there  are  as  yet  but  few  in  this 
county,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  system,  per- 
haps, is  that  they  have  been  most  successful  in  the  poor- 
est districts,  namely,  the  west  of  Connaught,  where, 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  banks  working  well  for  years 
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past  The  Organisation  Society  have  lately  started 
.three  or  four  of  these  banks  in  this  county,  two  of 
which  are  in  my  neighbourhood  ; all  these  are  doing 
well  so  far.  I quite  agree  with  Father  Lee  that 
agricultural  credit  is  a most  important  means  of 
developing  the  country,  but  I am  not  in  a position  to- 
day to  give  the  Committee  any  facts  or  figures.  The 
•Organisation  Society  will  be  prepared  to  give  full 
information  on  that  subject  at  a later  stage  of  the 
inquiry. 

5616.  (Chairman). — I think  it  will  be  very  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  full  information? — That  will 
probably  be  more  conveniently  given  in  Dublin  by  our 
.Secretary. 

5617.  Mr.  Brown  suggests  that  as  we  are  going 
through  Galway,  Mayo,  and  so  on,  it  would  be  a 
useful  thing  for  us  to  have  local  information  if  any 
is  available  ? — That  could  be  easily  arranged  from  our 
office  in  Dublin. 

5618.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  a copy  of  the  last 
reprt  of  the  Organisation  Society  give  us  the  names  ? 

Yes,  and  it  would  be  more  convenient,  perhaps,  for 

you  to  have  it  before  you  go  to  the  W est. 

5619.  (Mr.  Micks).— I think  you  are  no  longer 
•Chairman  of  the  Organisation  Society? — No  ; I ceased 
to  be  Chairman  last  autumn. 

5620.  Was  it  in  your  time  that  some  effort  was  made 
-to  start  bacon-curing  in  Tipperary  ? — There  were  long 
negotiations  going  on  about  it,  • and  I may  say  there 
-was  a very  strong  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood 
amongst  the  farmers  in  favour  of  making  the  attempt 
themselves,  whether  they  could  not  do  better  for  them- 
selves than  the  bacon-curers  .already  in  the  trade.  We 
took  every  opportunity  of  explaining  the  matter  very 
fully  to  them,  and  pointed  out  all  the  difficulties, 
■which  are  considerable ; it  is  a very  much  larger 
undertaking  than  co-operative  dairying.  We  put  all 


the  difficulties  fairly  and  squarely  before  them,  and 
up  to  a certain  point  they  seemed  determined  to  go 
on.  I am  afraid  that  some  of  our  friends  here  in 
Limerick  thought  the  Organisation  Society  had  been 
pushing  the  matter  on  the  farmers,  that  the  sugges- 
tion had  come  from  above  and  not  from  below,  but 
that  was  very  far  from  being  the  case ; it  was  a most 
thoroughly  spontaneous  and  very  remarkable  move- 
ment 

5621.  A local  movement  ? — A local  movement ; they 
wrote  up  again  and  again  to  Dublin  urging  us  to  send, 
down  any  information  we  had  about  what  had  been 
done  in  Denmark. 

5622.  Do  you  remember  in  what  way  it  came  first 
before  the  organisation? — I could  not  tell  you  the 
details.  All  that  information  can  be  given  when  the 
evidence  that  will  be  tendered  by  the  Organization 
Society  comes  before  you. 

5623.  If  you  don’t  remember  it  clearly,  that  would 
be  the  best  plan,  I suppose.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  coal  in  the  County  Limerick  round 
Loughiil.  Are  you  aware  o.f  the  real  facts? — Other 
than  that  there  are  seams  of  coal  close  to  me  which 
have  been  worked  in  the  past.  I am  not  a geologist 
or  mineralogist.  I believe  it  is  not  strictly  to  be 
called  coal — it  is  culm,  thin  seams,  and  of  poor 
quality. 

5624.  Is  it  anthracite? — I don’t  think  it  would 
answer,  that  description.  Also  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a good  deal  of  iron  ore  which  has  been  in- 
vestigated occasionally  by  mining  experts,  but  I think 
the  opinion  was  given  to  us  that  the  iron  ore  could  not 
be  worked  on  the  spot  without  coal,  and  it  was 
hardly  good  enough  to  bear  export. 

5625.  And  the  coal  there  would  not  suit? — No,  I 
believe  it  would  not,  and  I doubt  whether  there  would 
be  enough  of  it. 


Very  Rev.  Andrew  Murphy,  Adm.,  examined. 


5626.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  are  Chairman  of 
the  Limerick  County  Borough  Committee  of  Technical 
Education? — Vice-Chairman;  the  Mayor  is  Chairman 
cx  officio. 

5627.  Then  you  speak  for  the  County  Borough 
Committee? — Yes,  I have  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee to  give  evidence  for  them. 

5628.  Then  will  you  just  take  your  own  line? — I 
should  like  to  follow  largely  the  lines  of  the  written 
statement  sent  by  the  Limerick  County  Borough  Com- 
mittee. In  the  first  place  it  strikes  me  that  a great 
•deal  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  Department  is  sub- 
jected on  the  score  of  want  of  practical  success  at- 
tending the  technical  instruction  movement  in  Ireland 
is  hardly  fair  to  what  I believe  to  be  the  excellence  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Department  in  the  matter.  I 
have  always  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  men  who 
are  really  responsible  on  the  technical  side  for  the 
work  of  the  Department — of  course  I have  no  personal 
■experience  or  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  side — but 
I have  always  felt  that  these  gentlemen  have  been 
actuated  by  the  very  strongest  and  most  earnest  and 
honest  desire  to  make  the  movement  a success.  They 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  not  allowing  anything  to 
be  even  begun  or  introduced  tentatively  into  the 
■country  on  any  other  lines  except  what  they  regard 
as  the  right  lines,  and  consequently  they  have  made  a 
■strong  and  determined  effort  to  make  technical  in- 
struction in  Ireland  rest  on  a scientific  basis  from  the 
■very  start.  The  natural  result  of  that  has  been  that 
they  have  had  to  face  the  full  force  of  the  total  want 
•of  preparation  for  that  type  of  technical  instruction 
in  Ireland,  and  in  addition  to  that,  they  have  had 
to  face  the  full  force  of  the  strong  feeling  of  apathy 
■on  the  part  of  the  people  towards  scientific  technical 
instruction,  for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  Here 
in  Limerick  we  have  felt  very  keenly  the  two-fold 
difficulty.  Numbers  of  young  men  have  joined  our 
classes,  and  in  a very  short  time  have  left  the 
classes  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  understand 
what  was  going  on.  I think,  perhaps,  one  single 
instance  of  that  that  I might  mention  would  be  in- 
teresting and  perhaps  quite  sufficient  as  a type  of  the 
sort  of  thing  I speak  of.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
foundries  in  the  city,  a most  capable  man,  attended 

Isome  meetings  of  employers  that  we  got  up  here,  and 
nt  one  of  those  meetings  he  made  the  statement  in 
public  that  he  had  sent  his  own  apprentices  to  our 
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classes,  that  they  not  only  left  the  classes  because 
they  could  not  understand  what  was  going  on,  but 
that  they  convinced  him  that  they  were  right  in  leav- 
ing the  classes,  and  that  something  should  be  done 
to  prepare  them  before  they  went  into  the  classes, 
that  they  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  the  teacher  got 
up  before  a blackboard  and  started  giving  a demonstra- 
tion, and  he  might  as  well  have  talke$  Greek  to  them. 
The  other  difficulty  was  that  even  among  those  who 
were  able  to  make  some  use  of  technical  instruction 
there  was  a great,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a perfectly 
natural  feeling  of  apathy,  because  they  could 
see  no  immediate  results  from  it.  Those  who 
are  more  experienced  in  educational  work  may  ap- 
preciate the  ultimate  advantage,  but  it  is  hard  to  ex- 
pect an  ordinary  working  man  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  to  himself  of  the  attempt  at  what  you 
may  call  beginning  his  school  life  over  again. 
I think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Department  to  state 
that  those  two  difficulties  existed  in  the  country,  and 
that  the  Department  had  to  face  them,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  made  it  impossible  for  the  Department 
to  achieve  any  considerable  measure  of  success  on  the 
lines  which  the  Department  adopted,  and  that  brings 
me  to  the  question  whether  we  are  to  think  that  the 
Department  were  as  wise  in  their  policy,  as  I think 
they  were  undoubtedly  honest.  And  I must  say 
that  for  years  past,  ever  since  I became  connected 
with  technical  work  in  the  city  here,  I have 
strongly  felt  that  the  Department  started  on  a very 
unwise  and  -wrong  line.  I think  it  would  have  been 
incomparably  better  for  the  Department  to  have 
dropped  all  idea  of  introducing  a strictly  scientific 
programme  of  technical  instruction  for  the  existing 
generation  of  working  men  and  apprentices  whom 
they  found  when  they  came  here.  If,  instead  of  taking 
up  the  South  Kensington  syllabus,  the  Depart- 
ment  had  drafted  for  the  working  classes  and  the 
trades  a syllabus  definitely  meant  for  Ireland,  just 
as  they  drafted  a syllabus  for  secondary  schools, 
definitely  meant  for  Ireland,  I think  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  possible  for  them  to_  give  the  workers 
interesting  work — work  that  would  interest  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  would  show  them  some  definite 
and  immediate  advantage.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ob- 
jected to  me  here  that  the  restrictive  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  preventing  technical  instruction 
from  including  the  practice  of  a trade  or  industry 
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■would  prevent  the  Department  from  doing  what  I 
suggest,  but  my  feeling  has  been  very  strongly  that 
the  Department,  instead  of  regarding  that  restrictive 
clause  as  a nuisance  in  their  way,  very  cordially  re- 
gard it  as  a very  useful  thing  in  itself,  and  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  a restriction  which  was  to  be  mini- 
mised in  its  application,  they  did  the  very  opposite, 
and  gave  it  a very  generous  application  to  the  country 
on  the  ground  that  they  thought  it  was  a better  thing 
to  keep  technical  instruction  on  a scientific  basis 
rather  than  put  it  on  what,  in  their  view,  was  a lower 
basis.  In  that  connection  I think  if  something  such 
as  I say  had  been  done,  if  it  had  been  tried  at  any 
rate,  I have  very  little  doubt  that  here  in  this  city, 
and  I presume  similarly  in  other  centres,  the  work 
of  the  Department  would  have  been  popular  from 
the  beginning.  The  interest  of  the  working  classes 
would  have  been  aroused.  These  men  would  have 
been  got  into  the  classes,  and  would  have  studied  in 
the  classes,  and  they  would  have  felt  almost  from  the 
start  that  they  were  deriving  an  immediate  benefit 
from  the  classes.  Unfortunately  the  Department 
adopted  a different  line,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  work  of  the  Department  has  not  been  popular,  and 
it  has  not  been  regarded  with  anything  like  interest 
by  the  working  classes  and  people,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties — a difficulty  that  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  the  local  committee  as  almost  hopeless — 
is  the  attempt  to  arouse  any  genuine  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  the  classes.  I 
have  spoken  to  numbers  of  intelligent  working  men 
and  got  their  views  and  explanations,  I have  heard 
the  views  given  by  them  to  others,  and  I find  that 
they  do  not  regard  the  work  as  practically  useful. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  working  men  I know  in 
this  city  said  to  me  that  he  does  not  believe,  and  the 
workingmen  do  not  believe,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  strict  scientific  basis  of  technical  instruction  for 
ordinary  tradesmen  can  have  any  use  except  in  some 
such  places,  perhaps,  as  certain  portions  of  Ger- 
many, where  instead  of  being  a general  practitioner 
in  a trade,  a man  would  be  highly  specialised  in  a 
particular  part  of  it.  These  men  regard  the  work 
.as  above  them,  and  not  immediately  practical  and 
useful,  and  consequently  are  exceedingly  apathetic 
about  it,  and  for  my  part,  I think  it  was  a very 
unwise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  not  to 
come  into  this  country  determined  to  see  what  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  country  and  the  ideals  of 
the  people,  and  to  sympathise  with  them  in  their 
action,  whether  they  did  in  their  minds  or  not,  and 
to  frame  a Scheme  which  would  catch  the 
country  and  become  popular,  and  if  that  were 
done,  what  on  earth  would  there  be  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  beginning  with  the  younger 
generation  and  raising  theiT  standard  by  degrees,  in- 
sisting upon  a higher  standard  according  as  mere 
boys  came  into  the  scope  of  their  work.  That,  I 
-think,  would  'have  been  a far  sounder  and  wiser 
policy,  and  I believe  if  that  policy  had  been  adopted 
we  should  not  have  had  since  six  or  seven,  years  wasted. 
In  that  connection,  too,  sir,  I should' like  to  say 
that  we  have  in  _ Limerick  urged  repeatedly  on  the 
Department  that  it  would  be  a most  important  thing 
for  them  to  establish  a system  of  training  scholar- 
ships for  teachers  of  the  ordinary  staple  trades,  the 
building  trades,  carpenters,  masons,  plasterers,  and 
printers,  plumbers,  tailors,  painters,  and  blacksmiths, 
various  trades  that  you  find  everywhere.  We  urged  on 
the  Department  that  they  ought  to  establish  training 
scholarships  for  the  teachers  of  such  trades,  and  the 
first  time  we  brought  the  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment was  in  connection  with  a concrete  proposal  of 
our  own.  The  tailors  in  Limerick  asked  us  for  a class, 
and  we  said  to  them,  “ Could  you  give  us  a man  who 
would  be  able  to  teach  the  class”  1 They  held  a meet- 
ing and  selected  a man,  a most  admirable  selection 
they  made.  This  young  man  got  testimonials  from 
master  tailors  and  others,  his  employers,  and  we  sent 
on  a statement  of  his  testimonials,  and  asked  whether 
the  Department  would  approve  of  our  establishing  a 
class.  We  got  the  Department’s  approval  and  started 
a class. 

5629.  (Mr.  Micks).— Was  he  a native  of  Limerick  1 
— Yes,  selected  by  the  members  of  the  trade  in  the 
town  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  session  we  asked 
three  master  tailors  in  the  town  to  examine  th'e  class 
and  they  gave  .a  very  favourable  report,  and  suggested 
that  it  would  be  most  useful  if  this  young  man  were 
to  be  sent  to  Thornton’s  Academy  in  London  to  get 
a finishing  course  himself.  Then  we  applied  to  the 


Department  for  money  to  send  him  to  Thomfw,,  . 
m»got  a r<ylj  that  th.j  had  no  ««,, 
purpose,  but  would  sanction  our  spending  onr  a' 
money  on  it.  That  led  to  a little  conteove™.  T* 
tween  the  Department  and  ourselves  and  • 
the  question  with  them  that  we  could  not  umW186! 
their  saying  they  had  no  money  for  ££ T 
as  a teacher’s  expenses  when  they  were  advcrtiiw 
m the  town  a large  number  of  scholarships  for  sc  end 
and  art  teachers  and  domestic  economy  teachers _ ? 
we  could  not  understand  where  the  princinle 
that  excluded  trade  teachers.  The  Department  yields 
so  far  as  to  give  half  the  expenses,  and  he  came  Wk 
with  a first-class  certificate. 

5630.  (Mr.  OgiMe).—' Where  did  the  other  hl]f 
■come  from  ?— From  the  local  committee’s  funds 

subscription  in. 

Sfo0<>  1 B*TO  “ ” mbsol,',ti<,n.  but  pert  oi  £ 

5632.  Thou  woe  p»r^  or,  roughly,  half  (lom 
rates  and  half  from  the  endowment  fund?— It  JZ 
half  from  our  total  local  inoome,  which  was  made  ,m 

£5  endowment  fund>  which  for  us  amounts  to 
£1,200  a year,  and  then  we  had  the  penny  rate  and- 
at  that  stage  we  had  the  Equivalent  Grant,  and  we. 
rates*8'  ^ C°Uld  Say  **  was  taken  out  of  the 

5633.  When  the  Department  said  you  could  pay 
it  out  of  your  own  money?— They  meant  the  total' 
income.  We  'have  always  used  our  money  as  one 
fund. 

5634.  (Mr.  Drown).—  How  much  is  the  local  rate?- 
£280  a year.  This  particular  point  I urged  strongly 
myself  last  year  at  the  Technical  Congress,  which  was 
held  here  in  Limerick,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr. 
Fletoher,  on  the  part  of  the  Department  gave  us  a very- 
sympathetic  reply,  but  I am  afraid  we  have  not  got 
anything  more  than  a sympathetic  reply.  What  l 
think  ought  to  be  done  is  to  establish ‘a  system  of 
scholarships  for  the  training  of  trades  teachers,  and 
let  them  pick  up  young  men  of  promise  in  the  various- 
localities.  You  should  not  look  for  high  qualifications, 
in  these  young  men,  but  let  these  'scholarships  be 
allocated  to  the  localities,  and  let  young  men  be 
picked  out.  and  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
any  conditions  the  Department  may  reasonably  in- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
the  localities  select  the  right  men,  but  let  those  men 
be  trained  either  by  a man  brought  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  or  let  them  be  sent  to  the  best  schools 
in  England  and  trained  there  and  brought  back  to 
teach.  You  would  have  local  men  engaged  in  the 
teaching  in  a very  short  time.  And  I think 
everybody  must  recognise  with  the  strong  and' 
commendable  esprit  de  corps  that  exists  in  the  work- 
ing classes,  that  would  be  a most  tremendous  lever  for 
the  Committees  to  have  local  men  to  teach  and  to 
show  to  the  local  bodies  that  their  interests  are  con- 
sidered and  their  own  men  are  taken  up  and  pushed 
forward.  Everybody  recognises  that  the  funds  in 
County  Boroughs  in  Ireland  for  technical  instruction, 
especially  in  the  smaller  Boroughs,  are  quite  Inade- 
quate. The  local  trades  bodies  have  the  very  greatest 
objection  to  allow  a Technical  Committee  to  introduce 
amongst  them  highly  skilled  tradesmen  from  outside 
as  teachers,  and  the  only  condition  on  which  they 
would  allow  it  for  a long  time  here  was  that  the  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  his  trade  in  Limerick,, 
he  might  come  here  to  teach  for  two  hours  in  the  even- 
ing, and  compel  us  to  pay  him  a very  large  salary, 
whereas,  if  they  had  a man  of  their  own  like  the 
teacher  of  tailoring,  that  man  would  be  allowed  freely 
to  work  at  his  trade  in  the  city,  and  we  need  only 
pay  him  by  the  lesson,  which  would  enable  us  probably 
to  employ  three  teachers  for  the  one  we  could  other- 
wise employ  out  of  our  funds.  I think  it  is  due  to 
the  Limerick  trades  body  to  say  that  we  have  succeeded 
in  the  only  cases  in  which  we.  thought  it  necessary  to 
press  the  matter ; we  have  succeeded  in  getting  them 
to  forego  that  resolution  of  theirs,  and  allow  us  to 
introduce  teachers  into  the  town  when  might  work  at 
their  trade,  but  I think  it  is  a strong  thing  to  ask 
these  men  to  do ; you  bring  into  the  town  a highly 
skilled  man,  and  that  man  might  leave  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Technical  Committee  and  stay  in  the 
town,  and  we  should  have  to  bring  in  another  man. 

5635.  (Chairman). — How  many  have  been  intro- 
duced  in  that  way  ; any  considerable  number  ?— -of°  > 
at  the  present  moment  we  have  only  one  on  those 
terms  in  the  town,  a teacher  of  plumbing,  and  we  are 
advertising  for  a teacher  of  painting. 
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5636.  (Mr.  Ogiloie). — May  I ask  you  a question  on 
the  scholarship  scheme  for  training  teachers — as  I 
follow  you  you  want  an  extension  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  doing  in  the  past  year  in  the  case  of 
commercial  teachers  ? — Quite  so  ; they  select  men  and 
send  them  away  on  exactly  similar  lines. 

5637.  You  want  to  see  that  extended  very  largely?— 
Quite  so. 

5638.  The  methods  they  have  adopted  in  that  case 
meet  your  views  ? — T should  not  agree  with  the  method 
of  competitive  examination. 

5630.  Was  it  competitive  examination? — I think  so, 
for  the  commercial  scholarships.  I would  like  to  have 
a certain  number  of  scholarships  allocated  to  the  loca- 
lity ; if  we  had  through  the  scholarship  actually  a 
teacher  here,  I don’t  see  why  the  Department  should 
give  us  another  scholarship  when  we  had  that  man 
here,  so  that  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  ; it  might 
be  in  the  beginning,  but  it  would  settle  down,  and 
like  everything  else,  the  Department  could  raise  their 
requirements  as  time  went  on.  The  commercial  scheme 
is  not  the  only  one,  I can  refer  you  to  another.  In 
Cork,  a man  was  selected  from  the  School  of  Art  in 
order  to  get  a special  training  in  enamelling ; he  was 
for  a year  or  ten  months  studying  enamelling,  and  has 
now  come  back  to  Cork  as  a teacher. 

5640.  So  the  Department  have  broken  ground  in 
tb.it  line  ? — Yes.  and  here  they  have  broken  ground  in 
the  case  of  the  tailor. 

5641.  Your  contention  is  that  the  expense  of  train- 
ing such  teachers  should  form  no  part  of  the  expendi- 
ture incident  to  the  local  fund? — I think  so,  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  the  income  of  the  local  fund  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  local  needs.  If  we  had  ample  money 
I should  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation,  or  a right 
to  draw  on  money,  but  if  our  income  is  very  limited 
and  not  able  to  meet  our  wants,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  us  to  do  it 

5642.  It  is  not  a question  of  principle  but  one  of 
practice  ? — Yes ; I don’t  think  there  is  anything  else 
on  that  point  I wish  to  say,  but  I was  anxious  to 
make  clear  that  I think  the  real  cause  of  the  failure 
Si  far  to  a very  considerable  extent  has  been  that  the 
Department  did  not  lock  into  the  actual  condition 
of  things  in  Ireland,  and  come  down  to  the  level  of 
what  would  be  practically  useful  for  the  country  and 
interesting  to  the  workers,  and  then  gradually  raise 
the  standard  afterwards.  The  second  paragraph  in 
this  statement  of  the  Limerick  Committee  is  one  that 
I must  say  I deeply  deplore  to  have  to  refer  to  at 
all ; it  is  that  from  the  beginning  I have  observed  in 
a variety  of  ways,  sometimes  almost  intangible,  that 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  have  been  striving 
to  force  on  the  local  Committee  their  own  views  with 
regard  to  the  policy  of  our  work,  through  our  officers. 
Now,  I should  like  to  make  my  meaning  perfectly 
clear  here,  because  I don’t  wish  to  hurt  anybody's 
feelings.  The  Inspectors  come  down  here  to  1«  ick 
after  the  work  of  our  schools,  to  see  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching,  to  see  to  the  regularity  with  which 
the  work  is  carried  on,  so  see  that  all  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  are  fulfilled,  and  to  give  advice 
and  direction  as  to  the  number  of  students  that  would 
be  allowed  in  a class,  and  a variety  of  other  matters. 
For  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  is  their  legitimate 
sphere,  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  not  only,  to 
their  taking  their  own  line,  but  taking  their  own  line 
through  the  principal  of  the  Technical  School,  going 
to  him  and  saying  to  him — “ This  thing  is  going 
wrong,  that  thing  is  going  wrong,  and  we  must  set  it 
right.”  But  it  strikes  me  that  on  the  question  of  the 
general  policy  of  our  work,  we  are  the  judges  and 
not  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department.  At  the  same 
time,  I think.  I can  speak  for  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  say  that  any  Inspector  of  the  Department 
who  on  his  visit  here  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
might  be  well  for  us  to  drop  a certain  part  of  our 
work  or  take  on  some  different  work  that  we  were 
not  doing,  and  who  would  come  before  our  Committee 
and  put  his  views  before  them,  would  find  himself 
received  with  the  greatest  welcome  and  his  views 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  that  I think  I can 
guarantee.  But  that  is  what  exactly  has  not  even 
cnee  occurred.  We  have  learned  that  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Department  would  like  us  to  drop  this  or  would 
like  us  to  adopt  that,  but  the  Inspector  has  never 
come  and  said  so  to  us  or  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  arguing  the  matter  with  him.  The  principal  officer 


of  the  local  Technical  Committee  is  in  a very  awkward  -Tidy  3, 190i>. 
position  in  dealing  with  the  Department’s  Inspector.  „ ” 

5643.  ( Chairman ). — Do  you  get  a communication  , eij\e, „ev' 
from  the  Department  ?— Oh,  no,  sir  ; if  we  got  a com-  M ' hy  *dia. 
munication  that  the  Department  suggested  a certain 
thing  I should  not  object  to  i\,  but  the  Inspector 
will  come  to  the  Principal  and  urge  on  him  that 
certain  things  are  desirable. 


5644.  (Mr.  Micks). — Orally? — Orally.  The  prin- 
cipal has  to  try  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  De- 
partment, he  is  largely  in  their  hands  for  further 
promotion,  he  is  not  an  independent  man,  and  no 
matter  how  excellent  his  intentions,  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  principal  of  the  local  Committee  to 
refuse  to  try  to  do  what  the  Inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment urges  on  him.  The  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  Department  is  a matter  of  very  great  consequence 
to  him,  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  cannot  argue  ike 
thing  with  him,  and  here  is  where  the  trouble  comes 
when  matters  are  brought  in  that  way  by  the  principal 
of  the.  Technical  Committee  before  the  Committee. 
Of  course  he  does  not  come  up  and  say,  ‘ ‘ The  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Department  told  me  this,”  on  the  contrary, 
he  comes  up  as  if  it  were  the  principal’s  own  view  ; 

I don’t  say  that  he  does  anything  positively  to  deceive 
the  Committee,  but  that  is  the  conclusion  they  come 
to,  that  that  is  his  own  view.  He  is  their  officer, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  in  whom  the  Committee 
have  great  confidence,  he  is  the  official  adviser  to  the 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  his  views,  and  he  puts  forward  a certain 
view.  We  in  the  Committee  cannot  know  whether  it 
is  that  man’s  honest  opinion  or  that  he  is  saying  it 
there  because  he  cannot  refuse  to  say  it ; it  puts  us 
in  an  awkward  position.  This  is  not  a new  idea  of 
ours  in  Limerick,  it  was  strongly  agitated  throughout 
the  whole  country  a couple  of  years  ago,  it  led  to  a very 
warm  discussion  at  the  Technical  Instruction  Congress 
in  Belfast  in  1904.  I have  always  felt  a difficulty  in 
knowing  how  far  the  Department  itself  is  responsible 
for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors.  I don't 
wish  to  say  that  I object  to  the  Inspector  having, 
views  and  striving  to  put  them  before  the  Committee, 
but  in  the  name  of  commomense,  let  him  ask  the  local 
Committee  to  receive  him  at  one  of  their  meetings,  if 
he  wishes  to  lay  his  views  before  them  on  certain 
points,  and  he  will  he  always  most  welcome. 

5645.  {Chairman). — As  I understand,  your  com- 
plaint is  that  the  practice  of  the  Inspector  is  to  hold 
communications  of  a more  or  less  private  and  con- 
fidential character  with  the  'Principal,  and  not  to 
approach  the  Committee  directly  himself  by  having  an 
interview  with  them  or  communicating  in  any  other 
way — you  prefer  to  have  direct  communication  with 
the  Department  or  their  representative? — Certainly.. 

5646.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — These  are  not  minor  matters  ? 
No  ; they  are  not,  there  are  some  matters  of  very 
great  importance. 


5647.  Don’t  you  think  you  are  bound  to  accept 
these  ias  the  view  of  the  Principal  and  nothing  more,, 
because  if  they  are  other  than  trifling  minor  matters- 
of  little  detail  the  Department  might  have  very  great- 
objection  to  your  considering  for  a moment  that  the: 
views  were  their  views ; they  might  not  endorse  the 
communication  made,  by  the  Inspector  to  the 
Principal,  and  if  you  were  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  the  Principal  as  being  by  implies^ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Inspector,  and  as  re- 
presenting thereby  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment, you  might  be  doing  the  Department  a 
very  great  injustice? — I take  your  point  fully,  pos- 
sibly you  might  allow  me  to  say  that  I don’t  forget 
the  point,  but  will  return  to  it  in  a moment;  but 
would  you  allow  me  to  reply  in  this  fashion.  I was 
saying  a moment  ago  that  I often  felt  a great  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Department  was  responsible  for 
these  statements  made  by  the  Inspector  to  the  Prin- 
cipal, but,  to  our  utter  astonishment,  I think  it  was 
in  the  course  of  1904,  the  Department  summoned  a 
meeting  of  Principals  of  Technical  Schools  to  Dublin 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  Committees.  The 
Principal  of  the  Limerick  Technical  School  went  to 
that  meeting,  and  he  informed  his  Committee  on  his 
return  that  the  business  done  at  the  meeting  was  con- 
fidential, and  that  he  was  bound  to  secrecy  with  regard 
to  it.  I don’t  think  that  that  type  of  action  tends  to 
improve  the  relations  either  between  the  Committees 
and  the  Department  or  between  the  Committee  and 
the  Principal. 
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■My  S.lOOfi. 

VeiyRev. 
Andrew 
Murphy,  Adm. 


5648.  Has  that  statement  since  been  verified? — We 
know  nothing  except  that  the  Principal  made  that 
statement  in  Committee  to  ourselves.  I was  in  the 
chair  when  the  principal  made  that  statement.  The 
principal  ia  not  the  gentleman  who  is  our  Principal 
now,  1 may  say,  but  he  made  that  statement  to  the 
Committee,  and  questions  were  asked  in  Parliament 
about  this,  and  the  Department  gave  the  usual  type 
of  answer  that  one  expects  to  find  given  to  a question 
in  Parliament,  which  gives  no  information  to  the 
public. 

5649.  It  did  not  -state  that  the  information  was 
-confidential  ? — That  particular  question  was  not 

asked,  but  there  were  questions  asked  in  Parliament 
with  regard  to  this  meeting,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  and  no  information  of  any  use  to  the  country 
was  ever  given.  That  question  was  raised  at  the 
Technical  Congress  following  in  1904;  there  was  a 
very  warm  discussion  about  it ; pamphlets  were  writ- 
ten on  the  thing  and  articles  published  in  magazines, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Department  took  the  ex- 
traordinary course  in  1905  of  declaring  that  they 
would  not  sanction  local  committees  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  their  representatives  to  congress  unless  the 
agenda-  of  the  oongress  were  first  submitted  to  the 
Department  and  received  their  approval.  I thought 
that  a most  extraordinary  attitude  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  up,  and  one  that  rendered  it  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  for  the  local  committees  to  continue  to 
have  ,a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  Department.  How- 
ever, that  particular  point  was  got  over,  and  the 
agenda  was  submitted  to  the  Department,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Technical  Instruction  Committees  yielded,  and 
^submitted  their  agenda  to  the  Department,  and  the 
Department  sent  representatives  to  the  congresses  in 
1905  and  1906. 


5650.  (Chairman).— It  is  an  .annual  congress?— 
Yes.  To  come  back  now  to  the  point.  The  Principal 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  to  whom  I 
referred  a moment  ago,  who  was  with  us  in  1904, 
left  Limerick  during  the  summer  holidays  to  get  an 
appointment  elsewhere.  He  resigned  quite  suddenly, 
announcing  that  he  had  actually  got  an  appointment 
elsewhere,  and  before  he  left  Limerick  he  told  me  him- 
self that  he  did  not  feel  he  was  bettering  himself  by 
-leaving,  but  that  he  felt  he  was  driven  to  leave  Lime- 
rick because  he  found  that  he  had  got  into  wrong  rela- 
tions with  the  committee. 

,,?651-  70u  mean  ia  respect  of  this  particular 

tiling  I— Hot  any  one  particular  thing,  but  the  general 
policy  and  attitude.  Little  things  were  turning  up 
*r<)™  to  **me.  He  thought  the  committee  re- 

garded him  as  not  quite  loyal  to  them,  whereas  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  committee  were  very  sorry  to  lose 
his  services. 

,,  5^5^,  Ogilvie).—  But  he  was  right  in  thinking 
that  they  did  not  think  he  was  loyal?— The  com- 
mittee  did  not  like  what  he  did  on  some  occasions ; 
1 felt  the  strongest  sympathy  for  him,  for  -he  was 
placed  m a very  difficult  position.  Furthermore,  if 
that  m not  sufficient,  coming  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  regard  the  Department  itself  as  respon- 
sible, I must  say  this.  Last  September  we  appointed 
a new  principal,  and  before  that  principal  was  a 
month  in  Limerick  he  began  to  be  moved  by  the  De- 
partment s inspector  with  regard  to  very  important 
departments  of  our  work  here.  And  I say  this  quite 
frankly  without  the  slightest  desire  to  prejudice  our 
principal  or  .anybody  else,  when  he  told  me  of  that 
i said  to  him  that  his  predecessor  here  came  to  grief 
over  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  he  took  my  advic*  he 
t °c1  j *S?P.  as-  clear,  as  he  Possibly  could  of  it.  Now 
1 hnd  that  since  that  time  more  or  less  nersiste-nt 
efforts  -have  been  made  in  that  direction  with  a num 
ber  of  members  of  our  committee,  and  a certain 
element  of  division  -has  been  introduced  into  the  com- 
mittee  by  this  very  thing.  Now  comes  the  question 
of  the  Departments  responsibility.  Mr  FletoW 
came  to  us  for  a consultation  last  December  over 
our  financial  position,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  mentioned 
the  v,rj  same  points  to  m as  the  Department,  p”! 
gramme  whieh  were  put  forward  through  the  in- 

Ktie\ShoSrP*1  *°  “89d 

pa^t tnmnt?— ^And "furthermore,  ISVrStcS  £ 
her.  I complained  bitterly,  and  not  for  the  S 
time;  I had  to  do  so  to  Mr.  Blair;  I oomnlJ^ 
bitterly  to  Mr.  Fletcher  of  this  very  thing  Mt  hit 


always  been  my  desire  to  avoid  any  friction  or  quar 
relling  with  the  Department,  but  I have  not  th" 
slightest  notion  whatsoever  of  .allowing  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  what  they  like  just  because  it  would  be 
an  undesirable  thing  for  us  to  be  quarrelling  with 
them.  I am  always  anxious  to  make  representations 
privately,  but  as  we  are  driven  to  speak  out  I could 
not  let  the  present  occasion  pass  without  saying  what 
I am  saying,  though  I say  it  with  great  regret.  I think 
I am  bound  to  say  to  it,  because  I believe  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  towards  establishing  harmonious  re 
iations  between  the  Department  ana  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  all  over  the  country  if  the 
Department  laid  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  for  the 
inspectors  that  things  of  this  kind  should  be  threshed 
out  with  the  committees  directly,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  more  of  this,  and  the  committee  would 
no  longer  have  the  feeling  that  when  their  own  paid 
official  and  expert  adviser  makes  suggestions  to  them 
they  don’t  know  whether  they  are  his  own  or  are  put 
into  his  head  by  somebody  else.  When  we  have  a 
man  as  Principal  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee he  is  there  looking  at  matters  from  morning 
to  night,  and  if  he  came  to  a conclusion  on  his  own 
independent  judgment  that  conclusion  would  deserve 
every  weight  from  the  committee. 

5654.  I have  never  heard  of  this  difficulty  before 
nor  have  we  oome  .across  anything  similar  in  the  evi- 
dence we  have  taken  before.  I should,  therefore,  like 
to  ask  you  to  say  whether  you  are  perfectly  satisfied 
there  is  more  in  what  you  have  described  to  us  than  a 
way  of  looking  at  certain  procedure,  which  would  be 
a perfectly  normal  one.  I put  to  you  what  I con- 
ceive is  the  normal  and  proper  procedure  in  such 
circumstances.  An  inspector  visits  a technical  school, 
he  sees  the  various  departments  and  the  work  going 
on.  It  occurs  to  him  that  certain  modifications  might 
be  desirable.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  this  im- 
pression is  accurate,  he  discusses  some  of  these  things 
with  the  Principal,  “ Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  do  so  and  so  ; what  is  the  particular  ad- 
vantage of  doing  certain  things  in  a certain  way?” 
In  discussing  these  things  with  the  Principal,  his  ob- 
ject would  be  to  get  more  clearly  in  his  mind 
the  'conditions  under  which  the  work  was  being 
carried  on,  and  the  possibilities  of  having  it  carried 
on  better  ; his  idea  being  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment. He  does  report  to  the  Department,  and  says 
the  work  is  being  done  in  such  a way,  and  he  thinks 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  done  in  certain  other 
ways.  Then,  so  far  as  the  inspector  and  the  Depart- 
ment are  concerned,  there  probably  ensues  some  dis- 
cussion on  paper,  or  personally,  if  they  happen  to 
have  interviews,  and  in  the  end  the  Department 
satisfy  themselves  that  some  of  the  tilings  he  had 
in  view  would  be  good,  and  then  they  officially  com- 
municate with  the  committee  to  that  effect.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  -Principal  having  had  -this 
discussion  with  the  inspector,  naturally  turns  these 
things  over  in  his  mind  ; also  he  may  come  possibly 
to  a quite  similar,  if  not  the  same  conclusions,  and 
he  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  meeting  his  com- 
mittee to  put  them  before  his  committee,  so  the  fact 
that  the  Principal  may  put  before  the  committee  the 
same  sort  of  -ideas  that  a little  later  you  get  officially 
from  the  Department  either  by  letter,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  by  an  interview  with  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
might  be  accounted  for  in  a manner  that  would  be 
entirely  creditable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  I 
put  it  to  you,  if  you  from  your  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  following  them  step  by  step,  have 
come  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  explanation  is 
not  such  as  I have  put  as  a normal  procedure  1— As 
you  put  the  question  to  me,  whether  I am  perfectly 
satisfied,  I may  answer  you  without  the  slightest 
hesitation  that  I .am  perfectly  satisfied  your  ex- 
planation does  not  cover  what  I am  referring  to.  No 
doubt  whatever  your  explanation  covers  a good  deal 
of  ground,  and,  so  far,  I don’t  object.  All  I 
say  is  that  when  the  inspector  wants  to  force  things 
on  us — I don’t  wish  to  apply  the  word  force — when 
an  inspector  holds  a strong  view  about  a thing,  and 
is  very  anxious  that  the  local  committee  would  adopt 
that  view,  Ij  wish  he  would  oome  to  the  local  com- 
mittee and  talk  the  matter  over  with  them.  I have 
repeatedly  complained  to  the  Department  of  this  very 
thing  all  along,  and  find  it  still  going  on,  and  no 
modification,  and  I am  personally  satisfied  the  de- 
partment are  doing  it.  No  matter  how  exceuen 
their  views  and  intentions  may  be,  and  I started-  an 
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■by  saying  that  I don’t  believe  the  Department  have 
any  other  motive  except  a most  sincere  desire-  to  make 
the  -work  of  technical  instruction  succeed,  but  I do 
think  that  in  certain  respects  the  Department  have  not 
cone  the  right  way  about  it,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
try  to  point  out  those  respects,  not  with  a view  of 
finding  fault  with  anybody,  but  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  things  remedied. 

5655.  ( Chairman ). — If  I follow  you  aright  it  comes 
to  be  a question  of  principle  that  there  ought  to  be  more 
direct  communication  between  the  Department  and 
the  committee,  but  you  would  not  say  that  the  in- 
spector might  not  properly  communicate  with  the 
principal  on  matters  of  school  arrangements? — On 
matters  of  school  arrangement,  that  is  the  inspector's 
sphere  and  the  principal’s  sphere. 

5656.  But  if  there  is  any  question  of  principle  you 
say  it  ought  to  come  between  ? — Between  the  inspector 
and  the  committee.  I object  to  the  inspector  talking 
to  the  principal,  and  the  thing  coming  from  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  committee. 

5657.  What  I don’t  quite  understand,  if  these  com- 
munication have  taken  place  between  the  inspector 
and  the  principal,  why  should  not  the  principal  say 
to  the  committee  : “ I have  had  an  interview  with  the 
inspector  and  he  recommends  such  and  such  a thing?” 
—I  don’t  think  the  inspector  would  be  at  all  inclined 
to  have  -his  name  mentioned  in  that  way ; the  in- 
spector would  object  to  have  it  considered  that  he  is 
interfering  unduly. 

5658.  Surely  the  principal  of  a school  or  a head- 
master or  headmistress  would  constantly  come  before 
the  committee  and  say,  “ The  instructor  came  here, 
the  inspector  is  not  satisfied  with  this,  that,  and  the 
other  methods ; I -have  been  thinking  over  what  the 
inspector  says,  and  I shoud  like  to  make  a change”  ? 
—Quite  so,  so  long  as  it  is  a question  of  method. 

5659.  Well,  it  becomes  a question  of  degree? — No,  it 
is  a question  of  the  difference  between  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  the  Inspector  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Committee  generally  with  regard  to  their  work.  As 
I understand  the  portion  of  the  16th  sec.,  sub-sec.  c. 
(I.)  of  the  Act  of  1899,  referring  to  local  Committees, 
and  I imagine  the  Department  interpreted  it  in  the 
same  sense,  in  my  view  that  section  shows  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  meant  that  money  should  be  given 
to  the  lc-cal  Committees  in  proportion  to  population, 
that  the  money  should  bo  applied  then  by  the  local 
Committees,  and  that  the  -local  Committee  are  the 
parties  who  have  the  sole  right  to  initiate  schemes,  to 
change,  amend,  or  modify  them,  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment’s function  in  this  matter  ought  to  be  confined  to 
advising.  Of  course  the  Department  have  the  right  of 
approval  or  refusing  to  approve  of  the  scheme  when 
sent  before  them,  that  is  exactly  the  point  I want  to 
get  at,  that  if  the  Department  want  to  give  us  that 
advice,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  advice  as  to 
methods  of  teaching  or  the  nature  of  our  syllabus,  if 
the  Department  want  to  give  us  that  particular  type 
of  advice  with  regard  to  our  functions,  let  them'  do 
it  openly  and  above  board.  The  third  paragraph  in 
our  report  deals  with  the  matter  of  money  grants  : 
that,  unhappily,  is  a very  serious  question  for  us  in 
Limerick  at  the  present  moment.  Since  this  document 
was  sent  to  your  Committee  we  have  had  some  further 
communications  with  the  Department  about  our  own 
financial  position.  As  we  state  here,  that  we  are 
—that  is  to  say  in  the  session,  which  is  now  con- 
cluded— we  are  working  a scheme  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  which  is  costing  us  up- 
wards of  £500  over  our  income.  With  regard  to  the 
further  expenditure  of  £600,  I don’t  wish  to  refer  to 
that  because  it  is  exceptional.  But  the  scheme  itself 

s*10w  an  ?nnua^  deficit  in  our  balance  sheet  of 
£500.  The  circumstances  are  those — we  sent  up  a 
scheme  to  the  Department ; I may  say  in  1902  we  had 
a scheme  approved  of  by  the  Department,  and  Have 
been  working  it  ever  since  with  certain  increases  and 
changes  in  the  scheme  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have 
never  done  anything  w’thout  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Department.  so  that  every  detail  of  our 
scheme  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  approved  by 
the  Department.  That  is  not  all ; we  sent  the  scheme 
as  a whole  to  the  Department  in  1905,  and  our  esti- 
mated balance  sheet  accompanying  the  scheme  showed 
a ^eficit  of  some  £210.  I may  say  that  we  faced  that 
deficit  in  the  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  earn  con- 
siderable sums  under  the  new  scheme  for  grants  for 
evening  classes,  which  has  just  been  published,  and 
also  that  we  had  to  our  credit  with  the  Department 


at  the  beginning  of  the  session  last  year  a sum  of  3. 
£1,200,  so  that  we  did  not  feel  we  were  running  in*  y , C7~ 
particular  risk  of  bankruptcy  in  exceeding  our  income  Andrew  ‘ 
for  one  or  two  years  by  £200,  after  which  we  felt  that  Murphy  Adm. 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  at  least  that  £200  and  set  ’ 

ourselves  right. 

5660.  (Mr.  Micks.) — £1,200  was  the  surplus  of  non- 
expenditure in  the  first  year  ? — Yes.  When  our  scheme 
and  estimate  went  before  the  Department  it  was 
returned  to  us  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  scheme,  but  with  our  deficit  shown  as 
£500  and  not  £210,  because  the  Department  cut  off 
the  amount  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  which  we  had 
included  in  our  balance  sheet. 

5661.  (Chairman). — You  had  taken  that  as  an 
asset? — Yes,  sir.  Our  view  was  this,  when  the  Equi- 
valent Grant  was  withdrawn,  the  total  amount 
assigned  to  Ireland  was  £3,500,  and  when  that  amount 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Treasury,  Government  gave  to 
the  Department  a sum  of  £7,000,  and  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  in  giving  that 
was  to  prevent  immediate  hardship  arising  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  lienee  we  put 
down  £280  in  our  estimate  ; we  did  not  say  that  that 
should  come  to  us  in  the  old  form,  it  might  come  from 
the  Department  under  the  £7,000  which  the  Depart- 
ment had  received  from  Mr.  Wyndham.  Our  idea 
was  that  we  had  a moral  claim  to  get  that  money ; it 
did  not  matter  to  us  whether  we  got  it  from  the 
Treasury  or  from  the  Department.  The  Department 
struck  that  sum  out  and  yet  gave  us  their  approval 
for  the  scheme,  and  we  started  to  work  out  our  scheme 
with  a deficit  of  £500.  During  the  year  we  had 
negotiations  of  one  kind  or  another  with  the  Depart- 
ment about  the  financial  condition ; it  was  in  con- 
nection with  that  that  Mr.  Fletcher  came  to  us  last 
December.  I myself  having  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
Department  several  times  during  the  year  in  Dublin, 
had  interviews  with  them,  and  ultimately  they  agreed 
to  finance  us  to  the  end  of  the  present  session,  and 
leave  us  start  the  next  session  with  our  balance  of 
£1,200  to  the  good  still  for  equipment  purposes. 

5662.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  are  going  to  give  you 

from  some  source  £488  instead  of  £278? — Yes,  from 
some  source.  . 

5663.  It  is  fairly  obvious  where  it  is  coming  from  ? — 

It  is  fairly  obvious,  but  they  don’t  specify,  nor  do  we 
inquire ; we  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  long  as  we  get 
the  money.  The  Department  asked  us  to  send  up  our  - 
scheme  for  the  coming  session. 

5664.  When  did  they  ask  you? — Sometime  in  May,. 

I think,  it  would  be  about  tbe  30th  of  May.  We  held 
a series  of  meetings  of  our  Committee  almost  de  die  in 
diem  discussing  the  scheme,  and  we  could  not  come  to 
any  different  conclusion  than  that  every  part  of  out 
work  was  desirable,  and  we  sent  the  same  scheme  in 
having  fully  considered  it,  we  sent  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  the  Department  had  approved  of  twelve 
months  before,  even  though  it  then  showed  a deficit 
of  £500.  Since  then  we  got  a letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment refusing  to  sanction  our  scheme,  ar.d  telling  us 
that  we  must  reduce  our  expenditure  to  the  amount 
of  our  estimated  income,  a peculiar  expression,  unless 
it  refers  to  the  amount  of  income,  it  would  be  £1,900' 
odd,  shown  in  our  estimated  balance. 

5665.  You  estimated  your  income  at  £1,900;  did 
that  include  something  like  the  £488  ? — No,  it  did  not 
include  anything  in  lieu  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  or 
from  any  other  source  from  which  we  feel  ourselves 
entitled  to  get  money  from  the  Department. 

5666.  What  would  be  the  estimated  expenditure? — 

Something  like  £2,500,  a difference  of  £500  or  £600 
between  the  two.  Here  is  the  position,  as  I apprehend 
it,  our  estimated  income  is  made  up  of  £1,200  which 
we  receive  from  the  endowment  fund,  the  portion  of 
the  £55,000  set  apart  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in 
addition  we  have  £280  of  the  penny  rate  in  the  city, 
then  we  have  a public  hail  known  as  the  Athenaeum, 
and  we  get  £80  or  £100  a year  profit  by  the  letting 
of  the  hall,  than  we  have  the  students’  fees  and  grants 
that  can  be  earned  by  the  working  of  the  classes. 

5667.  What  are  tbe  fees  ? 

(The  Secretary). — £120. 

(Witness). — Altogether  the  income  is  estimated  at 
£1,900.  When  Mr.  Fletcher  advised  us  last  Decem- 
ber, and  discussed  this  matter  with  us,  he  said  that  if 
we  set  up  a legal  claim  to  get  the  Equivalent  Grant 
or  an  equal  sum,  that  he  would  be  bound  to  oppose 
it,  because  he  did  not  think  under  the  circumstances 
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that  we  had  a legal  right  to  it,  but  if  we  set  up  a 
moral  and  equitable  claim  he  had  the  strongest  sym- 
pathy with  us.  Therefore  I say  why  should  the  De- 
partment write  down  and  ask  us  to  cut  down  our 
expenditure  to  £1,900,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  himself 
admits  that  we  have  a moral  right  to  at  least  £280 
more.  If  the  Department  said — “Well,  we  will  give 
you  back  that  £280  and  cut  your  income  down  to 
£2,300,”  then  I could  understand  the  position  from 
the  point  of  view  of  logic,  but  to  tell  us  to  cut  down 
the  technical  work,  of  which  the  Department  have 
already  approved,  below  the  level  at  which  the  De- 
partment admits  we  have  a moral  right  to  look  for 
money,  seems  nonsense. 

5668.  (Mr.  Dryden). — -Has  the  answer  been  sent  ? — 
We  did  not  use  the  word  “nonsense,”  but  we  have 
written  to  the  Department  that  until  the  Department 
explains  to  us  why  we  are  not  getting  certain  moneys 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  in  a position  to  regard 
£1,900  as  the  amount  of  our  income. 

5669.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment that  you  should  cut  down  your  expenditure 
to  make  it  square  with  £1,900  ? — Yes. 

5670.  It  was  not  that  you  should  arrange  that  your 
income  and  expenditure  should  correspond? — No,  we 
don’t  know  what  our  income  is,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  “estimated  income,”  as  they  express  it. 

5671.  (Chairman). — Supposing  tliis  £7,000  is  not 
altogether  within  the  control  of  the  Department,  the 
Department  has  to  depend  upon  some  higher  author- 
ity ; are  they  not  justified  in  saying — “ We  give  you  a 
warning  that  you  must  make  your  expenditure  cor- 
respond with  the  income  of  which  you  are  sure,  not 
with  the  income  which  is  doubtful?” — That  is  exactly 
what  I was  going  to  say.  I rather  regret  to  say  that, 
as  I shall  hare  occasion  to  mention  presently,  it  is 
in  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  the  sum  of  £7,000 
a year  has  been  definitely  given  to  the  Department. 

5672.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  has  not  been  definitely 
allocated? — -No.  The  point  I want  to  come  at  is  this. 
I am  speaking  of  this  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
airing  our  Limerick  grievances,  but  to  give  you  a 
plain,  palpable  illustration  of  how  irritating  cir- 
circumstances  are  started  between  the  Department  and 
Committees  which  could  be  avoided.  I see  no  logic  in 
asking  us  to  cut  down  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
which  the  Department  have  approved  year  after 
year  up  to  £2,500,  asking  us  to  cut  it  down  to 
£1,900,  when  I don’t  believe  the  Department  have  the 
slightest  notion  of  limiting  our  income  to  £1,900. 
Why  won’t  they  tell  us  what  our  income  would  be. 

5673.  Partly  perhaps  because  they  cannot?— In  our 
work  here  we  have  two  different  schools — a day  school 
for  boys  and  a day  school  for  girls.  One  of  the  things 
we  most  need  in  Ireland  is  preparation  for  the 
work  of  technical  instruction.  In  the  day  school 
for  boys  we  have,  roughly,  forty-five  boys,  divided 
into  two  classes— first  year’s  pupils  and  second 
year’ s pupils.  They  axe  taught  by  the  following : — 
A Christian  Brother  teaches  the  literary  work ; 
a Christian  Brother,  whoi  is  qualified  and  approved  of 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  teaches  manual 
instruction.  A singularly  highly  qualified  man  he  is, 
and  everybody  who  lias  seen  the  exhibits  from  that 
school  at  the  local  exhibitions  has  been  astonished  at 
the  work  done  there— that  is,  all  the  work  done  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  For  science,  drawing,  modelling 
and  wood-carving  the  Technical  Committee  sends  in  its 
•own  teachers.  The  school  is  located  in  the  Christian 
Brothers  premises,  the  finest  school  we  have  in  the 
city.  They  have  the  full  use  of  the  laboratories  and 
appliances  for  manual  instruction,  drawing,  chemistry 
and  physics  that  are  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  pre- 
mises, and  the  teachers  for  technical  subjects  are  the 
teachers  the  Department  itself  lias  approved  The 
Department  has  approved  of  having  the  school  at  the 
Christian  Brothers,  but  I wish  to  say  that  they  have 
approved  of  it  temporarily,  and  the  local  Committee 
has  declared  its  intention  all  through  that  as  soon 
as  something  can  he  done  for  the  question  of  the 
building  grant,  and  we  can  have  a suitable  central 
institute,  the  Committee  has  declared  its  intention  of 

echo°}  “to  the  Central  Technical  Insti- 
totf’  J^'t  afc  present  it  is  situated  in  by  far  the  most 
suitable  place  in  which  it  could  be  in  the  town  Fur- 
thermore, out  of  a total  of  2,200  boys  in  primary  schoids 
in  Lunenck,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  1,60cT in  their 
schools  ; and,  m addition,  the  boys  from  other 
g°,m-  go,  to  these  schools.  No 

objection  has  been  made  to  this  school  by  anybody 


except  the  Department ; and  here  is  a thin',  that  I 
cannot  explain  for  the  life  of  me,  one  of  the  thinsa 
that  has  been  urged  on  us  since  last  October  is— if  J 
take  that  school  out  of  the  premises  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  bring  it  down  to  our  own  premises,  which 
are  simply  two  private  houses  in  George’s-street  un- 
fitted and  unsuited  for  a school,  we  can  get  from  the 
Department  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  worEins 
that  school.  By  starting  in  September  in  George's- 
street  we  can  secure  £400  for  the  work  of  the  school 
and  they  won’t  give  us  a penny  for  working  where  it 
is.  We  pay  at  present  out  of  our  own  funds,  but  in 
the  other  case  the  Department  will  give  us  a direct 
grant  of  something  like  £400  a year. 

5674.  (Mr.  Micks).— Additional  grant?— Additional 

Now  you  see  we  have  got  up  £678,  that  we  say  we  have 
a claim  against  the  Department  for,  and,  therefore 
in  my  honest  opinion  we  have  no  deficit  whatsoever.  If 
the  Department  would  allow  us  a grant  on  that  school 
and  give  us  in  addition  the  amount  of  the  Equivalent 
Grant,  we  should  have  no  deficit  at  all,  and  it  seems 
to  us  an  extraordinary  position  to  say  to  us,  after  years 
of  careful  building  up  of  our  work  in  Limerick,  “ Cut  it 
down  by  a quarter  or  more,”  out  of  what  the  Americans 
would  call  mere  cussedness,  “ and  then  you  have  a 
chance  of  building  it  up  again  on  new  lines.”  Unless 
the  Department  want  to  force  new  lines  on  us,  that  we 
have  not  at  present,  that  is  the*  only  thing  I can  see 
In  this  connection  I wish  to  say  that  I think  the  charter 
of  the  liberties  of  the  local  committees  consists  in  the 
power  given  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  provide, 
initiate,  and  work  the  schemes  for  themselves,  and  that 
that  power  is  given  to  them  and  not  to  the  Department. 
As  far  as  all  money  given  by  Parliament  is  concerned, 
every  penny  of  it  has  to  be  distributed  in  proportion 
to  population  amongst  the  county  boroughs,  and  then 
it  has  to  be  applied  by  the  County  Borough  Council,  or 
Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Borough  Council. 
Under  these  circumstances — -though  I am  as  far  from 
wishing  to  make  an  attack  on  Mr.  Wyndham  as  I was 
on  the  Department — I think  by  some  extraordinary  lapse 
on  his  part  Mr.  Wyndham  has  simply-  driven  a coach- 
and-four  through  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  has  taken 
away  by  a stroke  of  the  pen  the  independence  which  the 
Act  of  Parliament  gave  and  secured  to  the  Committees. 
The  Committee  is  created  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
is  appointed  by  the  County  Borough  Council,  it  is  in 
no  way  dependent  on  the  Department ; the  Department 
have  a right  of  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  Committee, 
that  is  all.  The  action  of  Mr.  Wyndham  has  been 
simply  this : he  says  to  the  Department,  “ There 
is  £7,000,  and  I give  you  certain  large  discretion  in  the 
distribution  of  that  money.”  The  Department  come  to 
us  here  in  Limerick,  and  say  to  us,  “ You  cut  down  your 
scheme  to  the  limit  of  £1,900  and  then,  if  you  propose 
new  work  that  pleases  us,  we  will  pay  you  for  that 
work.”  I say  that  every  sixpence  we  get  from  the 
Department  over  and  above  the  £1,900,  we  are  getting 
on  a footing  which  is  absolutely  different  from  the  foot- 
ing on  which  we  were  placed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
We  are  getting  money  only  when  the  Department  like 
our  work.  But  if  the  Department  dislike  the  particular 
work  they  have  an  absolute  discretion  to  say,  “ We  won’t 
pay  you  for  that but  they  can  convey  underhand  mes- 
sages, “If  you  do  such  and  such  a thing  we  will  pay 
you  for  it.”  I believe  that  the  democracy  of 
this  country  is  far  too  intelligent  to  be  hoodwinked 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  by  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  very  soon  democratic  bodies  throughout  the  country 
will  see  that-  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  filch  away  the 
independence  they  received  from  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  there  will  be  an  upheaval  aeainst  it.  I think  the 
soundest  policy  in  connection  with  the  financing  of  the 
Department  would  he  to  stick  to  what  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment said  the  first  day — allocate  a certain  amount  of 
money  to  every  County  Borough  Council,  and  let  the 
Department  see  that  that-  is  properly  applied  by  them, 
but  don’t  be  leaving  the  County  Borough  Council  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  for  a third  or  a fourth  of  its 
income,  because  what  might  happen,  and  I see  no  reason 
on  earth  why  it  should  not  happen,  suppose  we  agreed 
with  the  Department,  and  cut  down  our  expenditure  to 
£1,900 

5675.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  need  not  suppose  that; 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it  ? — No ; I have  not  the 
slightest  intention ; but  supposing  we  did  that,  and 
we,  by  arrangement  with  the  Department,  got  £400 
or  £500  more  from  them  for  some  new  work,  what  is 
toi  prevent  the  Department  next  year  exercising  ex- 
actly, the  same  pressure  on  us  with  regard  to  another 
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rtion  0f  our  work.  The  Department  will  allow  us 
to  bring  our  income  within  £100  or  so  of  our  ex- 
nditure  by  the  mere  fact  of  yielding  to  this  special 
Jesire  on  their  part ; but  supposing  Mr.  Fletcher  gut 
higher  position  next  year,  like  Mr.  Blair,  or  if 
•some  other  substantial  change  were  made  in  the  De- 
partment before  next  year,  the  Department  might 
reverse  this  very  policy ; they  are  trying  to  force  in 
•us  the  policy  of  compelling  us  to  give  up  a school  in 
•which  we  ourselves  believe  which  we  feel  is  doing  most 
admirable  work;  and  one  thing  I deeply  regret  that 
•the  Committee  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  school  for  themselves.  There  is  another 
•part  of  our  work — the  school  for  girls— about  which 
I just  want  to  say  we  have  not  made  a claim  against 
the  Department  for  any  money  towards  that  school, 
though  I think  the  Department  might,  if  they  have 
money,  with  h discretion  to  use  it  for  a good  purpose, 
they  might  very  reasonably  give  us  some  money.  But 
I just  wish  to  mention  in  a few  words  what  the  school 
is  doing,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  another  part  of 
our  work  to  which  the  Department  do  not  take  cor- 
dially. In  that  school  we  have  thirty-five  to  forty 
girls  engaged  in  learning  lace  work,  and  about  twenty 
girls  engaged  in  learning  knitting ; the  lace  workers 
go  through  a regular  course  of  drawing  in  addition 
to  the  lace  work.  The  Department’s  lace  expert, 
Miss  Anderson,  explained  to  me  here  that  the  views 
•entertained  by  some  of  the  local  shopkeepers  with 
•regard  to  lace  training  were  exceedingly  wrong ; some 
people  said  lace  workers  ought  to  be  turned  out  in 
six  months,  and  Miss  Anderson  said  we  ought  to 
drop  the  whole  scheme  or  give  them  a four  years’ 
course  of  training  to  bring  the  Limerick  lace  up  to  its 
old  reputation.  They  are  getting  a course  of  drawing 
and  a course  of  lace  training,  and  a full  three  years’ 
course  of  domestic  economy,  including  cookery  and 
laundry  and  household  economy  generally;  and  one 
of  the  things  which  some  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Department  have  been  most  fascinated  by  was,  the 
teacher  there  introduced  a system  of  cooking  a dinner, 
getting  girls  of  the  working  class  to  cook  a dinner 
for  six  for  Is.  6 d.,  and  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating ; the  proof  of  the  value  of  the  thing  is  that 
the  girls  themselves  bought  those  dinners,  and  sat 
•down  and  made  them  their  dinners  in  the  school ; and 
that  was  teaching  them  how  they  could  provide  a 
dinner  for  five  or  six  people  for  that  sum. 

5676.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  kind  of  food — any  meat? 
— Yes,  there  were  always  two  courses  in  the  dinner. 
Then  you  have  a knitting  industry,  and  besides  that 
there  is  a class  in  that  school  of  girls  who  are  all 
without  exception  preparing  for  domestic  service,  and 
then  there  is  evening  work  done  in  the  school  also,  and 
a very  large  class  of  householders  who  go  to  evening 
work  in  the  school.  The  Department  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  that,  and  I don’t  know  why,  unless  it  may 
possibly  be  on  this  ground,  that  they  have  conscientious 
scruples  about  the  industrial  work  although  the  school 
could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  industry,  con- 
sidering there  is  not  now,  nor  was  there,  the  slightest 
intention  of  the  place  being  worked  as  a profit-making 
concern.  Any  money  made  by  the  sales  of  work  goes 
into  the  school,  and  will  always  go  into  it.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  have  given  the  services  of  two  of 
their  nuns,  and  from  no  source  whatsoever  have  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  ever  accepted  a single  sixpence  for 
the  services  of  these  two  nuns ; the  only  money  they 
accept  is  the  money  they  actually  pay  out  of  pocket — 
£45  a year  for  the  rent  of  the  place.  And  any  money 
that  is  made  in  the  place  is  merely  for  the  working 
ef  the  school.  Hence  it  is  in  no  conceivable  sense  an 
industry  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  girls 
who  are  brought  in  there  for  a four  years’  course  are 
paid  wages  from  the  very  start;  the  moment  she  is 
able  to  do  any  piece  of  lac©  work  a girl  is  paid  what  she 
earns  on  it,  and  they  are  paid  all  through  and  are 
learning  all  the  time.  I hold,  from  what  I can  see 
amongst  the  poor  people  in  my  own  parish,  that  it 
is  a matter  of  vital  consequence  to  the  poorer  section 
here  in  Limerick  that  girls  should  get  some  oppor- 
°f  earning  a little  money.  We  have  a big 
clothing  factory  in  town;  unfortunately  it  is  not 
doing  a big  business  at  present ; during  the  last  winter 
it  did  very  little  work,  and  I know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  the  narrow  margin  between 
poverty,  at  the  best,  and  almost  absolute  starvation 
was  covered  by  what  the  girls  were  earning  at  that 
taotory ; and  it  was  seen  when  the  girls  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  that  immense  numbers  of  the  poor 


people  simply  fell  below  the  margin  at  which  they  July  3, 1906. 
could  live  like  human  beings.  Here  you  have  a case  . ■ 

where  you  have  nearly  sixty  girls  able  to  earn  as  fair  . ei^’  Ke,r' 
a wage  as  they  get  in  one  of  those  factories ; not  only  Mn‘  h A<lm 
that,  but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  end  of  their  course  v 
a*  girl  has  only  to  go  to  her  own  home  and  set  up  a 
lace  frame,  which  she  could  make  herself,  and  the 
school  will  supply  her  with  designs  and  the  net,  and 
market  the  lace  for  her ; there  is  no  more  useful  work 
being  done  anywhere  than  has  been  done  by  those  two 
schools  of  ours.  I am  sorry  to  speak  at  such  length 
about  it,  but  I want  the  members  of  the  Committee 
to  understand  what  I consider  the  very  peculiar  atti- 
tude of  the  Department,  who  would  not  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  us  on  this  question  of  income,  by 
discussing  it  on  its  merits,  rather  than,  send  us  down 
a curt  letter,  telling  us  in  effect  to  cut  off  these 
two  schools.  I wonder  what  the  Department  • would 
say  if  we  replied,  “We  will  cut  away  the  ornamental 
part  of  our  teaching,  the  Science  part,  and  we  will 
stick  to  the  work  that  benefits  the  working  classes.” 

But  we  don't  wish  to  have  any  friction  with  the  De- 
partment if  there  is  a possibility  of  avoiding  it,  and 
I hope  there  will  be.  I think  Mr.  Wyndham  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  whole  situation 
by  his  allocation  of  the  £7,000  a year,  because  giving 
that  to  the  Department  with  a discretion  is  giving 
the  Department  control  over  the  Borough  Committees, 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  expressly  excluded  them 
from  having.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  all 
the  money  coming  to  the  Committees  were  allocated 
in  such  a way  that  it  would  come  to  the  Committee 
automatically,  leaving  it  to  the  Department  to  see  that 
things  were  done  on  proper  lines.  I don’t  think  the 
mere  population  basis  is  a fair  method  of  distributing 
the  £55,000,  because  I think  it  is  nonsense  to  say  the 
needs  of  a town  of  40,000  would  be  double  the  needs 
of  20,000 ; it  is  a question  whether  the  need  would 
be  any  greater  at  all. 

5677.  (Chairman). — And  to  that  extent  you  would 
like  to  see  it  altered  ? — Yes. 

5678.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  would  be  the  basis? — I 
cannot  say  that ; I have  not  gone  into  the  matter 
sufficiently  to  do  that.  The  Department  could  give 
very  useful  information,  and  I am  sure  would  give 
unprejudiced  information  on  that  point.  I know 
that  the  Department  feel  that  if  that  principle  were 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  granting  of  further  money 
some  places  would  be  altogether  overpaid  and  some 
places  underpaid. 

5679.  (Mr.  O<jiloic).--Oi  course  they  have  not 
divided  it  themselves? — They  have  devised  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  distribution  of  money  for  other  areas 
than  County  Boroughs. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  Board  of  Technical  Education 
have,  in  connection  with  the  Department. 

5680.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  is  the  population  of 
Limerick  ? — The  population  of  Limerick  Borough 
would  be  about  38,000. 

5681.  The  £7,000  from  which  the  grant  at  issue 
comes  was  paid  to  you  as  money  that  repre- 
sented a smaller  sum  originally  paid  in  Ireland  in 
respect  of  instruction  that  was  being  given  in  subjects 
of  technical  importance  upon  whicli  grants  were  not 
available  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  That 
is  practically  what  it  represents,  I think? — Yes. 

5682.  The  Department  gave  grants  for  technical  in- 
struction in  Ireland  for  such  things  ; that  is,  for  work 
done  that  was  not  covered  by  grants  in  respect  of  the 
subjects  named  in.  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 

They  gave  grants  at  a time  when  work  of  that  kind 
was  being  covered  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
whiskey  money.  The  £3,600  given  in  Ireland,  which 
has  now  grown  to  £7,000,  was  in  respect  of  work  of 
that  kind.  Now  the  Department  have  brought  out 
in  June  a revised  programme  of  grants  to  technical 
schools  which  covers  not  only  the  work  that  you  have 
hitherto  been  getting  grants,  estimated  at  £200,  but 
covers  also  all  the  work  which  was  met  previously  by 
the  Technical  Instruction  Grant,  that  is,  for  “ instruc- 
tion in  subjects  other  than  those  for  which  the  De- 
partment gives  aid  under  the  Science  and  Art  Direc- 
tory, provided  the  subjects  of  instruction  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department,  and  that  the  inspector 
of  the  Department  reports  that  the  instruction  is 
properly  given.”  That  money  from  which  your  £500 
or  £280  or  £278  came  is  now  replaced  by  a direct 
grant  from  Parliament  under  the  new  programme. 

The  grants  under  the  new  programme  have  been  in- 
creased, broadened  in  their  application  so  that  they 
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July  3,  190t>.  cover  the  instruction  that  previously  was  covered  by 
Very  Rev.  what  you  call  the  Equivalent  Grant.  In  these  cir- 
Andrew  cumstancfes  the  £7,000  is  not  now  required  for  next 

Murphy,  A dm.  year  in  that  respect.  It  is  therefore  available  for 
some  other  respects,  of  which  I know  . nothing.  I 
should  say  the  reply  to  the  query  put  to  you  would 
be,  “ All  we  can  do  in  the  face  of  this  new  pro- 
gramme is  to  say  that  our  estimated  expenditure  of 
£2,500  is  in-  respect  of  work  which  has  been  either 
covered  by  previous  things,  which  are  continued,  or 
by  the  previous  grant  in  aid  of  technical  instruction, 
which  is  not  continued,  but  as  we  assume  the  dis- 
continuance of  that  grant  is  represented  by  an  equiva- 
lent in  a probable  increase  of  grants  under  the  new 
programme  we  think  that  our  grants,  instead  of  being 
£200,  would  be  £700,”  so  you  would  bring  your  esti- 
mated expenditure  up  to  your  estimated  income.  You 
will  observe  the  essential  point  of  that  proposition 
is  that  £7,000  for  all  purposes  it  previously  covered  is 
out  of  it  altogether,  and  Mr.  Wyndham’s  giving  the 
£7,000  to  the  Department  without  tying  it  up  in  any 
way  to  the  previous  people  must  be  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  giving  of  the  new  programme  of  grants, 
and  therefore  the  £7,000  is  available  for  some  other 
purpose? — I think  you  have  made  your  point  per- 
fectly clear,  but  my  answer  to  it  would  be  this:  we 
were  in  actual  receipt  in  Limerick  of  what  we  call 
the  Equivalent  Grant ; we  built  up  our  programme  ; 
we  got  that  in  a lump  sum,  not  £50  for  one  thing 
and  £30  for  another  ; we  got  a lump  sum  the  exact 
equivalent  of  our  Corporation  rate ; we  built  up  our 
work  as  a complete  programme.  You  may  remem- 
ber I said  in  the  beginning  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify  the  part  of  our  income  out  of  which  we 
did  anything,  because  this  went  into  it  as  a lump  sum. 
At  the  time  the  Equivalent  Grant  was  withdrawn 
what  I contend  is  that  we  were  left  in  Ireland,  as 
far  as  the  Treasury  was  concerned,  without  the  Equi- 
valent Grant  or  any  substitute  for  it.  The  Treasury 
maintained,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Equivalent 
Grant  ceased. 

5683.  ( Chairman ). — Have  you  any  substitute  for  it 
in  this  new  scheme? — That  is  what  I am  coming  to. 
Mr.  Wyndham  gave  £7,000  out  of  Irish  money,  the 
Irish  Development  Grant  to  the  Department  in  lieu 
of  the  £3,500  withdrawn.  I hold  we  have  a fair 
claim  against  that  £7,000  for  anything  that  we  were 
getting  out  of  the  £3,500. 

5684.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  Mr.  Fletcher’s  moral 
point  ? — Yes. 

5685.  Was  it  not  so  stated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in 
the  House  of  Commons? — I think  so.  It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  whole  country  that  places  in  receipt  of 
the  Equivalent  Grant  would  not  suffer. 

5686.  (Chairman). — But  I understand  in  place  of 
that  you  have  a new  scheme  which  has  come  into 
operation  that  will  give  you  the  same  advantages  in 
a different  form  ? — The  new  scheme  may  give  us  the 
same  advantages,  but  that  new  scheme  was  not  in 
existence  when  Mr.  Wyndham  gave  the  £7,000,  nor 
was  there  anything  approaching  a certainty  that  it 
would  come  .into  existence.  I quite  see  the  logic  of 
your  position,  but  I don’t  think,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
dealing  with  the  facts  as  they  arise,  that  that  is  so. 

5687.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  they  arise,  the  facts  ex- 
plained in  Parliament  were  that  the  Equivalent  Grant 
had  been  made  good.  The  Government  took  up  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Equivalent  Grant  had  been  replaced 
by  the  £55,000,  but,  taking  matters  as  they  stand 
here  now,  and  with  regard  to  your  view  of  next  year's 
work.  Under  the  old  system  you  had  a certainty  of 
£278  a year.  Under  the  system  for  next  year  you 
have  an  enlarged  programme  of  grants  which  you 
would  have  to  take  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  use  badly 
in  order  to  get  a less  grant  than  £278,  plus  your 
£200  ? — I am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  large  amount  of 
trouble.  We  might  easily  manage  to  get  less. 

5688.  Under  this  scheme,  I think,  with  a well- 
organised  system,  you  have  a gold  mine  in  a town  . 
like  Limerick,  so  practically  I would  say  your  finances 
are  quite  sound.  That  is  why  I am  rather  puzzled 
about  the  letter  having  been  sent  in  May,  and  the 
scheme  having  only  come  up  in  June? — This  is  the 
letter:  — 

“ 20th  June,  1006.  Sib, — I have  to  inform  you  that 
the  Department  have  given  very  careful  consideration 
to  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  relative  to  the  scheme 
of  technical  instruction  to  be  put  into  operation  in 
the  County  Borough  of  Limerick  during  the  academic 
year  1906-07.  They  regret  they  are  unable  to  approve 


of  the  committee’s  proposals.  The  scheme 
gested  by  the  committee  would  involve  a verv  8Ug' 
siderable  deficit  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  tv' 
deficit  the  Department  are  not  prepared  to  mLf  . 
requested  in  your  communication  under  reply  t?* 
Department,  moreover  ere  not  in  a position'  to  » 
the  special  grant  appl.ed  for  to  enable  the  com, 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  premises  for  the 
pose  of  a central  technical  echool.  It  will 
tnglj  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  re™,  iE. 
financial  proposals  for  the  session  in  question  with 
a view  to  bringing  their  eapenditnre  within  £ 
limits  of  the  estimated  income,  and  in  (his  connp 
tion  the  Department  are  of  opinion  that  the  Com 
mittee,  being  more  intimate  with  the  local  condition# 
and  requirements,  should  themselves  decide  the  direc 
tion  in  which  the  necessary  economies  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  funds  may  be  best  effected  ” 

5689.  That  letter  was  written  after  the  pubiication 
of  the  new  programme,  so  that  you  would  be  at 
liberty  on  receipt  of  that  letter  to  revise  not  merely 
your  expenditure  estimate,  but  also  your  income  esti- 
mate. They  might  have  referred  to  that  possibly?— I 
doubt  that  very  much  indeed,  and  I feel  very  strongly 
that  before  the  new  scheme  was  accepted  by  the 
Treasury  we  had  a moral  claim  on  the  £7,000,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  the  introduction  of  that  new  scheme 
would  modify  it.  I quite  understand  if  the  Depart- 
ment retain—- which  I hope  they  will  not  ultimately 
retain — a discretion  with  regard  to  the  money  of  the 
County  Boroughs,  if  they  saw  we  were  piling  on  a lot  of 
useless  work,  let  them  object  to  it,  but  they  have 
already  approved  of  the  scheme. 

5690.  You  would  prefer  a moral  claim  to  £278  to 
a real  claim  to  £678  ? — I would  rather  prefer  both. 

5691.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  think  you  are  entitled  to 
both?- — I think  we  are  entitled  to  both.  I see  no 
conceivable  way  in  which  we  can  be  put  out  of  our 
grants  under  the  new  scheme,  but  I say  the  Depart- 
ment, having  in  addition  a discretionary  use  of 
£7,000,  and  admitting  we  have  a moral  claim  to  that, 
they  ought  to  meet  it.  And  I think  they  ought  to 
meet  our  claim  for  the  boys’  day  school. 

5692.  (Mr.  Dryclen). — Do  they  object  ? — Yes,  !n 
the  most  emphatic  fashion,  because  they  don't  pay  ns 
anything.  This  was  the  first  school  of  the  kind 
started  under  the  Department  in  Ireland,  and  they 
have  never  paid  us  anything  for  it,  and  since  then 
they  have  started  three  or  four  schools  of  the  kind, 
and  do  pay  for  them. 

5693.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  corresponds  very  closely,  I 
suppose,  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  at  Our 
Lady’s  Mount,  Cork? — No.  The  school  I refer  to  is 
one  single,  -narrow  department  of  the  work  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  is  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
in  the  city.  It  was  we  established  it.  our  members 
visit  the  school  as  freely  as  they  like,  we  are  en- 
titled to  inspect  the  school,  examine  ft,  and  do  any- 
thing we  like  under  the  written  agreement  with  the 
Christian  Brothers.  That  part  of  the  school,  though 
it  happens  to  be  located  in  their  premises,  yet  it  is 
as  completely  distinct  a thing  as  if  we  had  it  in  this 
building.  It  is  not  part  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
School. 

5694.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  the  Department  understand 
that  you  intend  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  you  build 
your  new  technical  school  ? — They  do.  We  have  re- 
peatedly informed  them  of  that.  There  is  only  one 
other  question  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  build- 
ings, but  I don’t  suppose  we  have  anything  very  par- 
ticular to  add  here  to  what  you  have  learned  else- 
where. There  is  one  point  which  I think  this  Com- 
mittee should  consider — that  is,  whatever  view  might 
be  held  in  1899  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  it  might  be  the  view  of  the  Government  very 
reasonably  that  perhaps  this  thing  would  not  come 
to  anything,  and  “ why  should  you  expend  such  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  buildings.”  On  the  other 
hand  they  might  say  the  £55,000  would  be  sufficient 
for  everything.  Now,  we  have  given  a proof  that 
the  thing  need  not  be  a failure  unless  there  is  mis- 
management, and  in  the  second  place  that  the  £55,000 
is  not  sufficient.  “ The  Department  are  not  in  a p<«> 
tion  to  make  the  special  grant  applied  for  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  pre- 
mises for  -the  purposes  of  a central  technical  school. 
That  is  because  we  tacked  on  to  our  proposals  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  build  a central  technical 
school  at  a cost  of  £15,000,  and  looked  to  the  Depart- 
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Hient  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  that 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.  We  did  not  seriously 
think  that  the  Department  would  agree  to  that  this 
year  but  we  do  seriously  hope  that  the  Department 
will  put  that  and  all  other  claims  before  the  Govern- 
ment with  a view  to  getting  the  Government  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  make  a provision  for  the  erection  of 

Micks)— Are  you  aware  either  from 
the  Report  or  the  Appendices  to  the  Report 
of  the  Department  on  what  principle  that 
£7000  is  expended  1 — I have  been  informed 

that  the  Department  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment or  did  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr  Wynd- 
ham  under  which  that  £7,000  can  be  expended 
chiefly  on  new  works.  I think  some  such  expression 
as  that  is  used  in  the  arrangement.  That  is  a mat- 
ter which  might  be  interpreted  broadly  or  narrowly 
b\  the  Department  themselves. 

5696.  It  would  necessarily  be  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion?—Necessarily  Technical  Education.  In  reference 
to  what  I said  a moment  ago,  I think  it  was  very  dis- 
tinctly undesrtood  that  the  type  of  scheme  we  were 
putting  forward  here  is  one  that  ought  to  be  reason- 


ably regarded  and  met  by  the  Department  against  the  July  3, 190S. 

£7  000.  — 

5697.  Is  there  any  separate  schedule  as  far  as  you  A^ewC 

are  aware  in  the  Report  of  any  Appendix  showing  Murnhy  ’ Adin- 
the  institutions  that  get  their  share  of  that  £7,000  1 ‘ ’ 

— I don’t  think  so — I don’t  know  of  any. 

5698.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  it  is  only  being  ar- 
ranged now.  What  you  are  to  get  for  next  year  will 
be  part  of  it  ? — That  would  not  be  the  first  payment 
under  it.  Possibly  the  payments  made  during  the 
session  ending  this  month  may  have  been  the  first. 

5699.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know  anything  about 

how  much  is  given  to  be  distributed  according  to 
population  for  county  boroughs  ? — £25,000  or 

£26,000. 

5700.  And  then  there  is  a sum  of  £25,000  or 
£26,000  to  go  to  places  other  than  county  boroughs. 

That  leaves  a sum  of  £4,000  over  1 — I have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  becomes  of  that. 

5701.  Do  you  get  any  of  it  here  in  Limerick  ? — 

No  ; we  get  none  of  it  here. 

5702.  You  have  not  a central  institution  here  ? — 

The  central  institution  would  be  in  Dublin.  I am 
sure  they  could  manage  to  spend  that. 


Mr.  Patrick  Vaughan,  j.p.,  examined. 


I am  Chairman  of  the  Limerick  County  Council, 
and  have  been  nominated  by  the  County  Council  to 
give  evidence. 

5703.  (Chairman). —You  speak  both  for  yourself 
and  as  a representative  ? — Yes.  The  County  Council 
and  County  Committee  for  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  of  Limerick  County  are  utterly  dissatis- 
fied at  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  in  the 
county,  and  the  general  public,  through  the  county 
are  taking  so  little  interest  in  the  subject  that  I be- 
lieve the  County  Council  would  not  be  justified  in 
voting  any  more  of  the  ratepayers’  money  for  the 
purpose,  unless  some  radical  changes  are  forthcoming 
in  the  personnel  and  management  of  the  Department. 
When  the  question  was  first  taken  up  in  this  county 
in  1901  a very  lively  interest  was  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject by  all  classes  in  the  county,  but  as  time  wore  on, 
and  the  several  suggestions  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  ignored,  and  the  Committees  sat  on 
by  the  officials  of  the  Department,  many  dropped  out 
altogether,  while  others  continued  giving  a fair 
chance  to  the  various  schemes  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment, in  the  hope  that  something  prac- 
tical would  eventually  result.  But  now  we 

have  scarcely  a quorum  at  any  meeting,  and 
some  meetings  falling  through,  the  few  that 
still  continue  to  live  on  hopes  of  better  times 
coming,  are  thoroughly  sick  of  the  thing,  and  unless, 
as  above-mentioned  some  substantial  improvement  is 
forthcoming,  and  some  regard  taken  of  local  opinion 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  people,  we  shall 
drop  the  thing  altogether.  In  regard  to  the  Live- 
Stock  Scheme  for  the  county,  we  have  been  agitating 
the  question  of  the  Premium  Bulls  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  our  suggestions  were  ignored  by  the  De- 
partment, though  they  have  now  actually  based  a 
scheme  for  the  whole  country  on  one  submitted  by  us 
in  1903,  but  only  a very  poor  edition  of  it.  We  pro- 
posed a scheme  at  that  time  which  we  considered  best 
■suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  county,  and  which 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  only  real  means  of 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  county,  which 
the  present  schemes,  we  believe,  are  not  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  do.  We  desired  to  procure  twelve  of  the 
very  best  pedigree  bulls  of  the  best  milking  strain  at 
a sum  not  exceeding  £1,000,  which  goes  to  show  that 
it  was  not  economy  we  were  practising  ; and  that  cows 
be  nominated  for  service  from  the  best  milking  strains 
to  be  provided  through  the  county.  That  those  bulls, 
instead  of  being  owned  by  individuals,  should  be  the 
property  of  the  county,  and  that,  in  addition,  a Herd- 
Book  be  established  for  the  county  to  ensure  that  the 
breed  would  be  of  the  best  kind  available,  and  the 
progeny  maintained  in  the  county.  The  Department 
not  consenting  to  our  proposals,  we  still  adopted 
their  schemes  on  the  understanding  that  our  recom- 
. mendations  would  be  considered  later  on.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Herd-Book  was  at  length  considered,  and 
pot  into  operation  ; but  in  this  great  dairy  cattle 
comity  of  Limerick  only  thirty-six  cows  were  deemed  ad- 
nissable  for  nomination  by  the  Sir  Oracle  of  the 


Department  sent  down  to  inspect.  Now,  we  are  still  Mr.  P. 
of  opinion  that  our  scheme  is  the  only  real  way  of  Vaughan,  j 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  county,  and  as 
. we  are  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  existing 
schemes  will  never  do  so  in  this  county,  we  cannot  see 
the  force  of  spending  people’s  money  in  futile  at- 
tempts. I might  mention  also  that  though  there  are 
practical  schemes  adopted  for  improving  the  breed 
of  horses,  there  is  still  a waste  of  energy,  and  money 
in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  steps  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  progeny  shall  be  retained  for  breed- 
ing purposes  in  the  county,  and  this  very  important 
subject  should  command  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Department.  The  subject  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture generally  is  very  much  neglected  in  this  county, 
and  we  have  no  faith  whatever  in  itinerant  instruc- 
tion. I and  some  other  members  of  the  Council  sub- 
mitted to  officials  of  the  Department  a scheme  of 
practical  instruction  by  demonstration,  and  were  told 
that  the  Department  could  not  entertain  it.  We 
considered  that  the  best  way  to  educate  the  rural 
population  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture  would 
be  by  means  of  experimental  farms  in  the  county, 
where  everything  relating  to  agriculture  would  be 
demonstrated.  The  feeding  and  treatment  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  pigs,,  and  poultry,  the  rearing  of  young 
calves  (which  is  one  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions for  County  Limerick  fanners  in  view  of  the  fatal 
diseases  so  singularly  prevalent  in  this  county),  the 
experiments  in  seeds  and  manures,  and  everything 
connected  with  agriculture  and  products.  Instead, 
we  were  sent  down  Scotch  experts  with  lectures  and 
pamphlets  galore,  and  were  inundated  with  leaflets 
about  the  ravages  of  the  gadfly  and  daddy-long-legs, 
all  of  which  the  poor  ignorant  farmers  laughed  at, 
and  gave  no  attention  to.  As  an  instance  of  the  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  such  experimental  farms,  I might 
mention  that  some  five  or  six  years  ago  I induced 
the  Department  to  experiment  with  seeds  and  manures 
in  my  own  farm,  and  the  experiment  was  keenly 
scrutinized  by  the  farmers  of  the  locality.  We  found 
the  result  that  six  out  of  the  eight  difierent  classes 
of  manures  applied  actually  robbed  the  land,  while 
the  others  proved  to  be  of  considerable  advantage,  and 
the  farmers  went  wholesale  for  them  in  the  district, 
and  have  considerably  improved  their  produce  there- 
by. The  struggles  of  the  unfortunate  farmers  to  live 
at  present  with  high  wages  and  rack-rents  is  such  that 
there  is  nothing  so  really  important  as  educating 
them  in  improving  the  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
through  stress  of  circumstances  they  have  taken  keenly 
to  experimenting  themselves  without  any  aid  from 
the  Department,  and  have  done  more  in  that  direc- 
tion for  the  past  three  or  four  years  than  the  Depart- 
ment with  all  its  available  funds  and  functions. 

Another  very  important  subject  has  been  completely 
ignored  by  the  Department — so  far  as  taking  any 
practical  steps  to  grapple  with  it — viz.,  winter-daiTy- 
. fng  There  is  nothing,  to  my  mind,  so  really  important 
to  the  dairy  farmers  of  Ireland  than  this  subject,  and 
why  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  country  is  un- 
accountable. Every  country  in  the  world  has  dealt 
2X2 
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with  it  successfully — Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany, 
France,  etc.,  and  the  latest,  I find,  is  Iceland  ; and 
here  we  are  with  all  the  natural  advantages  right  up 
to  the  door  of  the  finest  butter  markets  in  the  world, 
and  we  have  made  no  progress  in  the  important 
question.  The  absence  of  general  winter-dairying  in 
Ireland  is  an  incalculable  national  loss  annually,  as 
I will  show  briefly.  Our  butter  season  at  present  is 
practically  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  though  our 
butter  is  now  proved  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  countries,  we  must  dispose  of  it.  at  consider- 
able less  prices.  On  yesterday  the  difference  between 
Irish  and  Danish  was  11s.  per  cwt.  One  of  the 
greatest  causes  for  this  is  the  absence  of  winter- 
dairying.  Other  countries  supply  a uniform  article 
all  the  year  round,  and  though  it  may  be  worked  at 
some  loss  in  winter,  they  hold  the  trade  and  the 
character.  While  we  have  to  buy  ourselves  into  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  the  grass  season  at  up  to 
10s.  per  cwt.  below  that  obtained  by  foreigners,  as 
those  in  the  business  don’t  care  to  disconnect  their 
trade  without  getting  corresponding  advantages  in 
money,  though  the  commodity  may  be  equal.  If  the 
Department,  instead  of  exploiting  theories  on  those 
subjects,  and  wasting  money  in  peep-show  experi- 
ments and  instruction,  would  devote  their  attention 
in  a practical  manner  in  demonstration  farms 
through  the  county,  such  as  I have  suggested,  and 
subsidise  properly-equipped  creameries  in  certain  de- 
fined localities,  that  the  farmers  could  obtain  re- 
munerative prices  for  their  milk,  with  an  improved 
breed  of  cattle,  they  would  very  soon  adopt  it.  The 
process  may  be  slow  and  costly  for  a time,  but  it 
would  be  worth  it  all  in  the  end,  and  we  would  not 
be  left  at  the  tail-end,  of  the  markets  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  'having  the  finest  natural  advantages  of 
all.  In  this  connection  there  is  another  important 
element  to  be  calculated  by  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  land  which  winter-dairying  would  entail.  We  would 
help  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  of  our  fine  young 
men  and  women  from  the  land.  I notice  that  severe 
criticism  has  'been  passed  by  the  allocation  of  some 
£18,000  per  annum  to  a society  called  the  I.A.O.S. 
for  purposes  of  organisation,  and  I am  inclined  to 
agree  with  them,  though  I have  the  highest  possible 
respect  for  some  members  of  that  organisation,  whom 
I know  well.  I am  aware  that  this  organisation  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  self-help,  and  should  be 
self-supporting.  If  it  failed  in  its  principles,  then 
it  did  not  command  public  confidence,  and  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  give  it  the  distribution  of  public 
funds  in  any  capacity.  Organisation  should  come 
directly  from  the  Department  in  co-operation  with 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and  should 
not  be  left  to  outsiders  who  are  not  of  the  people  in 
any  sense,  and  whose  motives,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  in  conse- 
quence. Complaints  have  been  made  of  this  organisa- 
tion interfering  with  existing  trade  and  industry,  and 
I believe  in  some  instances  with  good  reason,  as  I 
know  some  of  those  employed  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganising don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
and  'have  misled  the  people  to  their  cost.  Itinerant 
“instruction  in  the  rural  districts  in  connection  with 
technical  instruction  is  worse  still.  This  is  a complete 
failure  in  the  county,  so  far  as-  any  practical  result 
is  apparent,  and  we  all  regard  the  money  spent  on 
it  as  so  much  thrown  away.  Personally  I was  one  of 
the  last  to  give  up  hope  in  that  direction,  but  after 
giving  it  more  than  a fair  trial  I am  forced  to  the 
conclusions  above-mentioned.  I was  persuading  my- 
self that  something  substantial  would  be  the  outcome, 
and  that  some  industries  would  crop  up  as  a result, 
but  the  people  have  no  heart  in  the  thing.  After  all,’ 
those  little  things  being  taught  by  itinerant  instruc- 
tion to  the  rural  population  are  of  very  little  practi- 
cal value  to  a starving  country.  Fancy  teaching  ns 
to  cook  when  we  have  nothing  to  cook  but  the  rough 
and  ready  fare  of  potatoes,  meat,  and  vegetables.  In- 
deed, we  can  cook  these  things  well  enough  if  we  can 
provide  them.  Domestic  economy  is  very  good  in  its 
way,  but  necessity  is  the  best  school-teacher  in  that 
respect  just  now  amongst  the  majority  of  the  faming 
class.  Our  laundresses  are  quite  expert  enough,  if 
they  would  only  endeavour  to  make  the  holes  easier  to 
button.  It  is,  in  a sense,  amusing,  but  it  has  its 
tragic  side.  Just  calculate  that  £3,000  has  been  spent 
in  those  absurdities,  and  we  cannot  after  three  years 
see  one  penny  of  advantage  to  the  _people.  What  a 
nice  industry  it  would  have  established  in  each  of 


our  towns  with  local  aid  for  the  every-day  wants 
our  poor  people,  like  that  excellent  clergyman  Tf-n, 
Cregan,  has  organised  in  Limerilk.  In  ^ 
humble  opinion  those  otherwise  useful  acquisitions 
could  best  be  learned  and  disseminated  at  local  centiM 
where  industries  could  be  carried  on  beside  them 
Horticulture  in  itself  has  the  nucleus  of  industry  in 
it,  but  4s  at  present  carried  on  is  useless  for  general' 
good.  No  provision  is  made  for  transit  or  market-" 
ing,  and  it  is  too  costly  as  a luxury  to  be  lasting 
The  question  of  Technical  Instruction,  however 
too  complex  a subject  for  me  to  enter  too  much  into 
I only  give  the  humble  views  of  a layman  who  cannot 
see  value  for  the  money  already  expended,  ,and  I 
would  much  rather  leave  those  who  have  studied  the, 
subject  debate  it.  My  forte  is  rather  an  agriculture 
and  I believe  it  is  a subject  which  should  command. 


. , , ...  ,,  , , r1  chosen  by  Government 

to  deal  with  the  land  m Ireland  are  either  ignorant 
or  prejudiced,  and  the  greatest  blunder  of  all  is  to. 
bring  over  Scotchmen  to  teach  us.  Why,  we  have- 
never  known  a Scotchman  to  succeed  in  this  country 
as  an  agriculturist.  He  either  robbed  the  land  or- 
himself,  and  in  most  cases  both.  A Scotchman  as  a 
teacher  to  a County  Limerick  farmer  is  so  absurd  it 
cannot  be  listened  to.  The  farmers  who  framed  the 
Live-Stock-  Scheme  for  this  county,  have,  in  mv- 
humble  judgment,  more  brains,  intelligence,  and 
practical  knowledge  than  the  whole  retinue  of  theorists- 
together.  There  is  a copy  of  the  Live-Stock  Scheme 
(produced)  which  we  submitted  to  the  Department  three 
years  age,  and  they  have  now  adopted  one  on  those 
lines. 

5704.  You  are  an  agriculturist  yourself  ? — Yes. 

5705.  In  what  part  of  the  county? — Drumcolligher. 
I may  mention  that  our  secretary  is  available  to  give- 
you  any  dates  or  figures  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  moneys. 

5706.  You  don’t  give  a very  hopeful  outlook  with 
regard  to  agricultural  instruction.  I don’t  know 
the  reason,  but  you  have  only  one  instructor  in  hor- 
ticulture in  the  county  ? — That  is  all. 

5707.  None  in  agriculture,  none  in  poultry-keeping, 
and  none  in  butter-making  ? — No,  sir.  With  regard 
to  the  butter-making  industry  of  Limerick,  it  is  prin- 
cipally done  at  creameries.  The  Department  has  pro- 
vided instruction  for  creameries,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  send  down  anybody  for  butter-making, 

5708.  Whether  it  is  right,  or  whether  it  is  wrong, 
it  has  not  been  very  much  tried  in  this  county  system 
of  instruction  ? — No,  sir,  and  since  we  suggested  this- 
matter  of  experimental  farms  in  the  county,  whiclu 
we  think  still  is  the  most  practical  way  to  teach  the, 
farmers,  we  have  not  approached  the  Department. 

5709.  In  other  counties  these  experimental  farms- 
are  carried  on  to  a great  extent  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instructor.  They  could  hardly  carry 
it  on  unless  they  had  a local  instructor.  You  have- 
not  got  one  here? — No,  sir. 

5710.  Therefore,  as  far  .as  the  Department  are  con- 
cerned, you  could  hardly  expect  them  to  carry  on 
experimental  plots  unless  there  was  an  instructor? 
That  would  be  part  of  any  scheme  we  -proposed. 

5711.  You  think  it  is  a good  thing  in  itself?— I 
think  it  is  the  best. 

5712.  I suppose  you  regret  very  much  the  fact  that, 
from  one  cause  or  another  the  County  Council  ana 
the  Department  have  not  pulled  together,  and  there- 
fore the  results  are  not  what  one  could  wish!— ies.- 
Our  suggestions  have  very  little  weight  with  the- 
Department  in  many  of  these  respects,  and  therefore 
we  have  not  put  them  for  the  last  twelve  months- 
before  the  Department  at  all,  but  through  the  Councu 
of  Agriculture  we  put  these  forcibly  before  the  ue- 
partment,  and  they  were  ignored. 

5713.  What  questions  ?— Particularly  this  question 

of  experimental  farms,  and  cattle  scheme.  , 

5714.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Department  shorn 

start  an  experimental  farm  themselves  in  this  county 
— My  own  idea  would  be  that  the  fund  that  worn 
be  raised  by  the  county  with  the  Department  cou 
be  devoted  in  a great  measure  to  the  creation  of  sue 
experimental  farms.  , «. 

5715.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — How  many  would  you  have  i 
— If  there  was  one  in  each  rural  district  it  might  n 
be  too  much  to  commence  with. 

5716.  (Mr.  Micks). — Five  or  six  ? — Yes. 
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5717.  (Chairman). — What  size  would  you  have 

t|iem  j I don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 

them  very  large;  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

5718.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  thought  out  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  ? — Yes  ; the  subject  of 
winter  dairying  could  be  carried  on  there,  and  that 
would  educate  the  farmers  how  best  winter  dairying 
would  pay. 

5719.  (Chairman). — You  prefer  that  to  any  system 
of  winter  dairy  itinerant  instruction  ? — Oh,  certainly  ; 
farmers  will  only  learn  through  demonstration. 

5720.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Has  it  ever  been  tried  ? — No, 


except  in  those  little  instances  of  my  own,  which  had  July  3,  190B. 
extraordinary  results.  „ - — 

Mr.  P. 

5721  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  no  boar  scheme  in  Vaaghan,  j.p. 
Limerick? — We  have  adopted  a scheme  this  year;  it 
has  taken  six  months  to  supply  us  with  two  boars. 

5722.  That  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  boars  you 
were  late  in  the  field? — It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  get  anything  for  money ; it  ought  not  to 
take  six  months.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Limerick,  has  done 
immense  good  for  the  breeding  of  pigs  in  the  county. 

We  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  going  into  it  until 
lately. 


Rev.  P.  Ckowe,  p.p.,  Bournea,  Roscrea,  examined. 


5723.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  are  the  chairman 
of  the  North  Tipperary  Committee  of  Agriculture? — 
Yes.  I have  here  a copy  of  our  report  for  this  year, 
brought  out  this  morning,  and  I want  to  submit 
this  introduction  to  the  report: — Previous  to  1905  a 
Joint  Committee  for  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  and 
Technical  Education  existed,  but  by  the  Order  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
the  County  Council  appointed  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct committees  to  administer  the  Act,  therefore  our 
duty  is  confined  to  carrying  out  the  various  schemes 
for  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
poultry,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  instruction  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  butter-making,  etc.  The  work  under  each 
of  these  heads  is  set  out  in  as  clear  and  concise  a 
form  as  was  possible,  and  we  trust  that  the  Report 
will  be  carefully  read,  particularly  by  those  for 
whom  this  work  is  chiefly  intended,  namely,  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  the  farming  community,  both  male 
and  female.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  working  of  the  various 
schemes  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  various  lec- 
tures and  classes  of  our  instructors  through  the  county 
have  been  well  attended  during  the  past  year.  The 
intelligent  application  of  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing in  North  Tipperary  is  evidenced  by  the  greatly 
increased  tendency  to  use  up-to-date  implements ; the 
early  and  more  skilful  tilling  of  the  lands;  the  judi- 
cious application  of  artificial  and  natural  fertilizers ; 
the  skill  and  care  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
various  seeds,  and  in  the  increased  area  under  corn 
crops,  particularly  barley,  in  the  North  Riding.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  farmers  can  have  their  seeds 
tested  as  to  their  purity  and  germination  by  giving 
samples  to  the  agriculture  instructor.  Artificial 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  will  also  be  analysed  at  a 
nominal  cost.  Our  recently-inaugurated  scheme  of 
horticultural  instruction  promises  to  meet  with  rapid 
and  great  success,  and  it  is  most  encouraging  to  find 
the  universal  desire  that  exists  for  fruit  culture, 
vegetable  and  flower  culture,  as  well  as  for  forest  tree 
planting.  In  this  connection  we  wish  the  public  to 
note  that  we  have  made  arrangements  to  purchase  all 
trees  from  the  most  approved  nurseries  at  wholesale 
rates,  and  will  distribute  them  amongst  the  farmers 
who  require  them  at  cost  price.  As  an  instance  of 
work  done  I would  read  what  the  Horticultural  in- 
structor says  : — “ I have  delivered  three  lectures  each 
in  Moyne,  Drom,  Loughmore,  Rooskeen  and  Holy- 
cross.  The  average  attendance  at  the  first  three  places 
was  seventy-five  ; all  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
subject.  As  a result  of  lectures  and  visiting  there 
have  been  planted  over  1,666  apples,  pears,  and  plums  ; 
2,261  small  fruits  ; 200  cordon  and  trained  trees  for 
gardens ; 10,350  forest  trees  for  shelter  belts ; 200 
flowering  shrubs  and  creepers ; 500  rhubarb,  etc.”  Our 
live  stock  schemes  are  bound  to  be  of  universal  benefit 
to  the  community  if  they  will  only  utilise  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  horse-breeding  scheme  is  an  un- 
qualified success  ; our  shows  of  mares  are  well  filled 
with  useful  animals,  and  there  are  sufficient  high-class 
registered  sires  well  distributed  throughout  the  county 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  nominated  mares.  We 
regret  that  the  bull  scheme  is  not  availed  of  to  any- 
thing like  a full  extent.  With  the  rather  remarkable 
exception  of  Borrisokane  and  Birr  No.  2 Rural  Dis- 
tricts, we  find  a difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  applications  for  bull  premiums.  A peculiar 
feature  of  this  scheme  for  cattle  improvement  is  that 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  premium  bulls  goes 
to  the  tillage  districts,  while  the  great  dairying  and 


cattle-raising  districts  of  Thurles  and  Nenagh  have  Crowe,  p.jv 
very  few  high-class  bulls  for  service.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  winners  in  the  cattle  classes  at  the 
county  shows  in  Nenagh  and  Thurles  come  principally 
from  "the  tillage  districts.  Some  of  the  working 
farmers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrisokane  and 
Clough jordan  have  secured  very  high  distinctions  at 
the  Dublin  and  Cork  Shows  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  improvement  of  our  breeds  of  cattle  is  a matter 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  farmers,  and  we 
trust  that  a much  keener  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
work  of  the  County  Committee  will  be  evinced  in 
the  near  future,  especially  in  the  dairying  districts. 

The  committee  have  provided  subsidies  for  pure-bred 
boars  to  be  distributed  through  the  county,  and  it  is 
regrettable  that  they  are  not  availed  of  at  the  pre- 
sent to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  result  of  our 
poultry  instructress’s  work  is  apparent  all  over  the 
county.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  remarkable 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
the  various  fowls  reared  by  the  farmers  and  cottiers- 
both  for  egg-laying  and  table  purposes.  The  puny 
nondescript  breeds  that  prevailed  a few  years  since 
have  now  given  place  generally  to  some  of  the  very 
best  breeds  that  the  world  can  produce.  The  poultry 
exhibits  at  Nenagh  and  Thurles  Shows  surpassed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  held  in  former  years  in  any  pro- 
vincial town,  both  for  number  and  quality.  We  have 
pleasure  in  noting  that  the  splendid  poultry  fattening 
station  recently  established  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  in  Nenagh  has  given  the  greatest  possible 
blip  to  the  fowl  rearing  industry  in  North  Tipperary. 

We  are  confident  that  if  the  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the  rear- 
ing of  fowl  of  all  kinds,  it  should  become  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  industries  of  the  farm.  The  farm- 
and  cottage  prize  scheme  inaugurated  five  years  ago- 
has  produced  extremely  good  results.  The  competitions 
are  very  keen,  and  the  Inspector  had  to  express  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  more  numerous  awards  to  grant, 
as  many  competitors  who  did  not  secure  prizes  had 
run  the  prize-winners  so  close  that  they  were  un- 
doubtedly deserving  of  special  mention.  We  have 
given  instructions  that  certificates  of  merit  may  be 
issued  in  deserving  cases  in  future  as  well  as  prizes. 

The  money  devoted  to  this  work  has  been  well  invested, 
and  we  trust  the  farmers  and  cottiers  will  compete  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  hitherto.  It  costs  them 
nothing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  competition  ; on 
the  contrary,  by  inculcating  habits  of  neatness,  skill, 
regularity,  and  thrift  in  the  management  of  their 
holdings  they  are  bound  to  reap  considerable  profit. 

The  butter-making  classes  have  been  well  attended  and 
have  effected  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  butter  in  the  districts  where  held.  We  wish  to 
point  out  that  all  our  instructors,  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, poultry,  and  butter,  are  available  at  all 
convenient  times  to  give  advice  to  any  person  requiring 
same.  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  rural  districts  get 
the  advantage  of  a portion  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Technical  Instruction  through  the  classes  in 
domestic  economy,  cookery,  and  laundry  work,  which 
are  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  girls.  A most 
important  feature  of  the  work  carried  on  during  the 
year  was  the  series  of  highly  instructive  and  deeply 
interesting  lectures  on  Veterinary  Hygiene  and  First 
Aid  in  the  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle  delivered  by 
Professor  Mason.  m.k.c.v.s.,  under  the  auspices  of  fhe 
Department,  and  free  of  cost  to  the  Committee.  These 
lectures  evoked  an  interest  amounting  to  enthusiasm, 
and  we  trust  that  Professor  Mason’s  services  will  be 
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again  at  our  disposal  next  season.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  disseminating  useful  information  in  connection  with 
agriculture  and  live  stock  and  their  allied  industries 
is  through  the  medium  of  county  shows.  Since  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
was  established  many  new  county  shows  have  been 
organised,  and  old  agricultural  societies  that  were  in 
a moribund  condition  were  given  a new  life.  In 
North  Tipperary  two  most  important  societies  are  at 
work,  and  under  their  auspices  there  are  two  very 
fine  shows  held  every  year,  one  in  Thurles  and  one  in 
Nenagh.  These  shows  embrace  exhibits  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture  and  live  stock,  while  splendid 
homes  industries  exhibitions  are  also  held  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  These  shows  are  subsidized  by  the 
Department  in  conjunction  with  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  their  success  was  apparent  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  attended  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  North  Riding.  If  men  of  position  and  influence 
living  in  Rural  Districts  would  cooperate  with  the 
Committee  in  the  working  of  the  schemes  in  their  own 
localities,  their  effects  would  be  more  far-reaching  and 
more  productive  of  good  results. 

5724.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  long  have  you  had  your 
horticultural  instructor? — We  got  a lecturer  about 
■two  years  ago,  and  he  stopped  about  two  months  and 
ran  away ; we  were  about  a year  looking  out  for 
•another,  and  could  not  find  him ; this  man  came  late, 
three  of  the  best  months  of  the  planting  season  were 
■over. 

5725.  He  has  done  very  good  work? — We  are  work- 
ing in  order  now.  I may  mention  in  connection  with 
that  business  that  we  have  five  horticultural  plots  of 
■•only  half  a statute  acre  in  the  five  different  Rural 
Divisions  of  the  North  Riding  ; they  are  situated  in 

,;such  a position  that  they  are  seen  by  the  neighbours 
.and  strangers. 

5726.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — You  have  egg  stations? — Yes, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  itinerant  instructors. 

5727.  {Chairman). — They  go  about  the  different 
parts  and  give  instruction  in  different  places  ? — Yes. 

5728.  Is  that  successful? — Yes,  wonderfully  success- 
ful. 

5729.  Have  you  been  chairman  long? — Only  for  one 
year.  I was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Live 
Stock  for  some  years. 

5730.  For-  the  six  or  seven  years  the  Department  has 
been  at  work,  do  you  think  a good  deal  of  improve- 
ment has  been  effected? — It  is  wonderful  what  im- 
provements people  have  made,  especially  for  the  Jast 
year. 

5731.  Has  it  gone  on  advancing,  do  you  think? — 
You  might  say  the  foundation  is  well  laid  down,  and 
there  are  the  grandest  prospects  of  improvement  for 
the  time  to  come. 

5732.  You  attach  the  very  greatest  importance? — I 
do  to  the  practical  working  of  the  scheme. 

5733.  Do  you  consider  the  domestic  economy  part  of 
it  very  important  ? — Most  important ; if  you  could 
put  any  one  before  another,  it  is  very  important.  I 
might  mention  I got  a session,  of  six  weeks  for  my 
own  people  out  in  the  country  for  domestic  economy  ; 
so  pleased  was  the  instructress  there  that  she  was 
most  anxious  to  get  back  again;  the  people  are  very 
attentive,  attending  the  lectures  and  benefiting  greatly. 
She  was  able  to  give  certificates  to  twelve,  and  the 
other  four  only  failed  through  non-attendance. 

5734.  Do  the  instructors  and  instructresses  give 
satisfaction? — They  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
instruct  the  people. 

5735.  You  think  really  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  are  appreciated  ?— No  doubt  at  all. 

5736.  Has  it  reached  the  poorer  classes ; have  they 
benefited  by  it? — Certainly;  in  order  to  - avail  more 
fully  of  the  advantages  of  these  various  schemes 
around  Roscrea,  we  have,  formed  a local  influential 
committee  to  take  charge  of  all  the  lectures  and  every- 
thing of  that  description  in  that  locality  for  the, 
future,  so  that  we  won’t  be  leaving  it  to  secretaries 
or  anybody  like  that. 

5737.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  you  were  able  to  organise  similar  Com- 
mittees all  through  the  county? — Certainly,  anyone 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  various  localities. 

5738.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  now  when  the 
people  see  it  done  in  one  locality,  in  a year  or  two 
they  will  begin  to  do  it  in  theirs  ? — That  is  what  we 
expect. 

5739.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  not  yet  had  any 


classes  for  instruction  in  agriculture  ?— No  rl,„, 
cept  the  lectures.  classes  ej. 

6740  I rappwe  .on  mild  look  forward  „ . 

to  having  classes  tor  voun»  men? What  entually 

mend  is  to  have  these  Agricultural  College 
lished  scattered  through  the  country  where 
young  men  would  be  taken  up  and trained 
gotyhomeM  b<i  m°delS  t0  Ule*r  neighb°urawhen  thej 

5741.  Besides  that,  there  are  in  some  counties  .I.,,* 
in  agr.cnltni,  I_Y« ; we  1,™  nothing,  tt.l 

5742.  You  will  soon,  I am  sure ; you  seem  tn  Ko  „„ 
progressive  ?— The  farmers  are  so  much  interested  iT 
their  own  welfare,  that  we  hove  . Bocon  iLtore  £ 

oI  °”r  *mww  -*-*35 

31833-  ^Mr'  °9ilvi^ — How  man7  shareholders  1- 

5744.  They  are  all  interested  in  the  working  of  it  ? 
—Yes : farmers  and  members,  they  are  all  most  n 
te  rested  m it. 

5745.  (Chairman')  -I  see  you  have  instructors  in 
everything  except  that  you  have  not  a separate  i„- 
smictor  in  bee-keeping;  you  have  an  agricultural 
instructor,  one  m poultry,  one  in  butter-making,  and 
one  in  horticulture  ? — Yes. 

5746.  I see  the  amount  of  the  sales  from  your  eze 
distributing  station  in  1905  amounted  to  1 778 
dozen  and  in  1906,  up  to  the  31st  of  May,  to  1,’863 
dozen  l— -Yes.  -And  as  each  person  supplied  in  1905 
gave  privately  in  1906  to  neighbours  at  least  three 
dozens,  the  total  number  of  dozens  of  improved  eess 
distributed  in  1906  would  be  at  least  8,000. 

5747.  That  bears  out  what  you  said  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  poultry  schema?— Yes.  Our  Com 

mittee  then  at  the  last  meeting  drew  up  a report 
making  suggestions.  “ Eesolved— That  we  are  of 
opinion  that  itinerant  lectures  in  Agriculture  should 
be  considerably  curtailed  and  the  funds  applied  to 
more  extended  work  in  the  way  of  experiment  ami 
demonstration,  and  that  the  size  of  the  plots  should 
be  considerably  increased.’’ 

5748.  (Mr.  Ihydcn). — What  was  the  Department’s 
answer  ?— We  have  not  got  that  far  yet ; it  is  only  at 
last  meeting.  “That  the  difficulty  at  present  experienced 
of  obtaining  plots  for  demonstration  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  National  Schools  should  be  met  by  the 
Department  obtaining  compulsory  powers  to  acquire 
land  for  this  purpose.” 

5749.  (Chairman). — You  attach  importance  to  that? 
—Yes,  in  connection  with  National  Schools.  That 
the  Department  should  formulate  a scheme  of  en- 
couragement and  aid  by  way  of  loan,  or  grant,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Societies  composed  of  fanners  and  agricul 
tural  labourers,  having  for  their  object  the  manufac- 
ture of  nutter,  the  collection  and  packing  of  eggs,  and 
the  fattening  of  poultry  for  market,  the  curing  and 
packing  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  flowers,  &c. ; 
and  any  other  industry  allied  to  agriculture.  That 
the  establishment  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Banks 
or  Credit  Societies  should  be  encouraged  and  extended. 
That  we  would  suggest  that  the  Department  act  in 
co-ordination  with  the  different  bodies  having  the 
direction  of  primary  and  secondary  education,  with  a 
view  to  having  practical  agriculture  taught  under  the 
best  conditions  to  the  children  of  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  schools.  Some  system  should  be  estab- 
lished by  which  small  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  should  have  the  advantage  of  skilled 
qualified  veterinary  advice  for  their  animals  on  a 
scale  of  fees  suitable  to  their  means.  That  the  Depart- 
ment should  devise  a system,  by  which  Irish  fat  cattle 
for  the  English  trade  may  be  slaughtered  in  this 
country,  and  the  fresh  meat  forwarded  to  the  English 
market,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  system  should 
have  some  intermediate  profits,  as  well  as  be  a means 
of  extending  industries  in  Ireland,  such  as  leather 
and  horn  goods,  &c.  That  the  Department  should 
take  steps  to  aid  the  County  Councils  to  acquire  waste 
and  untenanted  lands  for  the  purpose  of  re-afforesta- 
tion, and  that  in  the  case  of  existing  large  woods  and 
plantations  which  are  detached  from  residential  de- 
mesnes, they  should  be  vested  in  the  County  Councils, 
as  we  consider  a proper  organised  system  of  re- affores- 
tation will  prove  one  of  the  best  means  of  providing 
employment  for  labourers  in  country  districts,  and  so 
help  to  stop  emigration.  That  in  future  when  making 
appointments  of  experts  and  instructors  by  County 
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Committees,  that  candidates  for  these  positions  should 
be  examined  by  some  regular  system  of  examination, 
after  -which  certificates  of  efficiency  should  be  given 
by  the  Department  to  those  who  may  pass,  so  that 
no  delay  or  friction  may  occur  with  County  Com- 
mittees, when  appointments  are  made,  and  that  a 
representative  of  the  Department  should  attend  to 
give  advice  in  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates  in 

5750.  Had  you  any  difficulty  about  the  appointment 
of  instructors  ? — We  had  some  delay. 

5751.  I suppose  that  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  ef 
finding  people? — A number  of  applications  were  sent 
in ; the  candidate  that  was  selected  was  not  qualified 
at  the  time.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Department 
should  be  more  frequently  represented  at  County  Com- 
mittee meetings,  so  that  the  Committees  would  be  in 
more  direct  and  frequent  communication  with  them. 
All  bulls  provisionally  selected  for  premiums  should 
have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

5752 . (Mr.  Dry  dm). — I don’t  see  how  that  could 
bo  carried  out,  you  could  not  test  an  animal  unless 
the  owner  was  willing? — If  he  was  not  willing  we 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; some  difficulty 
arises  in  connection  with  that.  That  the  Department 
should  so  arrange  the  bull  schemes,  particularly  in 
poor  districts,  so  that  greater  facilities  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  premium  bulls  should  be  given  to  small 


farmers.  Some  members  have  suggested  that  some  of  July  3,  1906. 
the  young  men  could  be  taken  across  to  the  fruit  por-  — 
tions  of  England  in  vacation  times  and  let  them  see  -Rev-  **• 
these  places  and  be  able  to  bring  that  experience  home.  t-rowe>  r-p- 
And  another  suggestion  is  that  in  future  when 
labourers’  plots  are  laid  out  they  should  be  planted  ' 
with  certain  small  fruits. 

5753.  (Chairman). — All  these  are  matters  which 
yon  might  very  well  discuss  with  the  Department 
with  the  view  of  arranging  the  best  thing  that  as 
•possible  i — Another  point  in  connection  with  the 
various  lecturers,  there  should  be  some  inducement  to 
them  to  remain  permanently,  if  they  could  be  pro- 
vrded  with  a bit  of  Land  in  connection  with  their 


5^4.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  you  gave  them  a bit  of 
land  there  would  be  gome  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 

move  about  the  -country  as  freely  as  they  do  now  ? 

I think  not. 

5755.  (Chairman). — That  is  a difficulty  that  occurs 
in  every  branch  of  the  service  ; if  you  get  a good  man 
the  difficulty  is  to  keep  him?— I say  all  this  as  a 
representative  of  the  Committee  and  not  as  giving  my 
own  opinion. 

5756.  I suppose  it  expresses  your  own  opinion 
fairly  ? — Certainly. 

5757.  And  you  are  .speaking  in  youT  representative 
capacity,  too? — Yes,  both  representative  and  personal 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 

Mr.  William  M'-Donnell,  j.p.,  examined. 

-I  believe  you  are  President  of  briggan  they  erected  one  at  Grange,  a dis-  Mr  w 

tance  of  two-and-a-half  to  three  miles  away.  M‘i)onnell,J.p. 
Seeing  that  our  suppliers  at  Shanagolden  were 
to  constitute  the  members  of  the  new  society,  we 
were  compelled  to  sell  to.  them,  and  at  .a  price 
which  was  not  more  than  about  a third  of  what  it 
cost  to  erect  our  factory.  We  had  also  to  sell  at 
Ballybriggan. 

5759.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). —What  year  was  this  ? — I 
should  say  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I really 
could  not  fix  it.  I gave  you  that  just  as!  a sample. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Organisation  Society  sent 
their  emissaries  into  all  the  country  districts  to  tell 
the  farmers  that  the  owners  of  private  creameries 
were  taking  profits  which  should  not  belong  to  them,, 
and  in  this  manner  induced  the  farmers  to  start  in 
opposition.  With  this  prejudice  I submit  Sir  H. 

Plunkett  joined  the  Department,  and  I regret  that 
his  action  since  proves  it,  for  instead  of  fostering 
the  existing  industries  of  the  country,  and  seeing 
that  at  least  they  got  fair  play,  he  still  approves  of 
the  action  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  I have  been  informed 
pays  over  his  salary  to  support  it  still.  With  this 
possibly  I have  no  right  to  deal,  but  it  is  also  a fact 
that  he  has  paid  over  large  sums  of  public  money 
for  a like  purpose,  and  here  comes  in  a real  grievance, 
for  while  it  supplies  means  to  act  as  has  been  acted 
against  our  firm  at  -Shanagolden  it  has  an  effect  also- 
distinctly  discouraging  to  capitalists  to  invest  money 
m Ireland,  as  no  person  can  tell  the  trade  to  be  next 
opposed.  The  system  went  on,  and  very  numerous  co- 
operative societies  were  promoted.  Some  of  them 
have  been  successful,  but  the  greater  numior 
been  a failure,  and,  as  a matter  or 
many  of  them  have  fallen  again  back 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  T will 
insider  while  all  this  has  been  taking  place- 
what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  butter  trade  of  the 
country.  As  already  stated  when  the  creamery 
system  first  started  the  reputation  of  Irish 
creamery  stood  the  highest  for  quality,  and  fetched' 
accordingly  the  highest  price  on  the  market.  When 
all  these  new  co-operative  creameries  started  their 
members  came  for  the  first  time  to  deal  with 
machinery,  and  as  a consequence  their  total  want  of 
knowledge  of  its  working  had  the  only  result  to  be 
expected,  .and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  flooded  the 
market  with  bad  butter,  and  which  had  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  would  fetch,  obtaining  also  a bad  name 
for  Irish  creamery  butter  which  previously  stood  as 
high,  and  thereby  pulled  down  the  price  of  the  best 
as  well,  with  the  result  that  though  Irish  creamery 
when  first  placed  on  the  market  commanded  a price 
even  higher  than  Danish,  it  has  now  to  be  sold,  I 
will  say,  on  an  average  of  10a.  per  cwt.  under  it.  ’ It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  the  country  sustains  by 
Vide  Appsadix  LI. 


5758.  (Chairman).  u 

the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Yes,  sir. 

bringing  my  views  on  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  before  this  inquiry  I have  first  to  regret 
the  very  short  notice  given  by  them,  as  it  does  not 
allow  me  an  opportunity  of  collecting  facts  and  ar- 
ranging statistics  to  prove  them.  I will,  therefore, 
ask  the  Commissioners  that  if  afterwards  I should 
find  something  I may  wish  to  add  as  supplemental  to 
my  present  statement  that  they  would  kindly  receive 
it  as  part  of  same,  and  place  it  on  their  notes.*-  I 
■will  at  once  state  my  opinion  that  the  Agricultural 
Board  badly  failed  to  do  any  service  whatever  to  the 
trade  and  industries  of  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  a source  of  much  in- 
jury to  it — a feeling  which,  I believe,  has  for  a long 
time  existed,  but  of  late  begins  to  receive  expression 
in  many  different  quarters,  and  from  the  proprietors 
of  many  different  industries.  However,  I shall  confine 
myself  to  my  own— the  margarine  and  butter  trades. 
I will  first  take  the  butter  trade.  When  the  centri- 
fugal milk  separator  was  invented  it  effected  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  cream,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  establish  factories  where  the  milk 
was  collected,  the  cream  separated,  and  butter  churned 
therefrom.  These  factories  took  the  name  of 
creameries  at  Shanagolden,  Ballybriggan,  and  New 
into  the  new  system  of  business,  .and  we  established 
creameries.  Our  firm  were  amongst  the  first  to  enter 
Pallas.  The  butter  we  turned  out  obtained  the  re- 
pute  of  being  in  quality  as  good  butter  as  it  was 
possible  to  produce,  and  it  became  a question  not  to 
whom  we  could  sell  it,  but  (the  quantity  being 
limited),  -who  we  could  -serve,  and  at  prices  even  above 
Banish  butter.  We  had  been  running,  I consider, 
for  a few  years,  when  the  Hon.  H.  Plunkett  (now  Sir 
“•  Plunkett) _ started  a society  called  the  Irish  Or- 
ganising Society.  I believe  this  body  proposed  to 
be  an  advisory  society,  and  at  first  professed  their 
object  was  only  to  encourage  farmers  to  join  in  co- 
operation, and  to  teach  them  the  lines  on  which  to  do 
sp-  With  this  I would  not  find  fault  if  they  confined 
tbeir  efforts  to  places  where  co-operation  may  have 
been  of  use,  say,  in  districts  where  farms  were  small, 
ana  farmers  owned  only  from  two  or  three  to  ten 
or  fifteen  cows,  as,  for  instance,  in  parts  of  County 
V!are  and  the  mountain  districts  of  Cork,  Kerry,  or 
, 'uionck, - but  what  did  they  do  instead,  though  they 
-n**+  iaid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  creameries  should 
not  unnecessarily  overlap,  and  that  distance  of  at 
«ast  six  miles  should  be  allowed  between  them.  They 
seemed  to  mark  out  where  private  creameries  : were 
otrt-’  and  “imediately  set  to  work  to  establish  one 
their  creameries  not  six  miles  away,  but  absolutely 
__  the  case  in  our  creamery  at  Shanagolden, 
practically  in  the  next  field.  Again  at  Bally- 
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this  state  of  afiairs  a most  grievous  loss,  and  an  in- 
jury which  could  have  been  saved  had  the  Department 
acted  with  discretion  and  a knowledge  of  the  work 
they  were  appointed  to  fulfil.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix 
accurately  what  this  loss  in  actual  money  amounts 
to,  as  there  are  no  actual  statistics  in  the  country 
from  which  figures  may  be  compiled,  but  averaging 
matters  I am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  butter 
made  in  the  entire  country  in  twelve  months  should 
amount  to  about  70,000  tons,  half  of  which  is  made 
in  the  province  of  Munster.  It  is  easy  to  see  this 
means,  say,  70,000  tons  at  10s.  per  cwt.,  or  £10  per 
ton,  a loss  of  £700,000,  or  to  the  province  of  Munster 
a loss  of  £350,000  a year.  Another  matter  in  which 
the  Department  could  render  much  assistance  is  the 
carriage  of  goods.  I have  not  time  to  go  into  this 
matter,  and  must  confine  myself  to  stating  that  after 
the  proper  manufacture  of  the  article,  the  placing  on 
the  market  quickly,  and  in  condition,  is  most  im- 
portant, as  butter  is  a perishable  article,  and  here 
again  they  do  not  seem  to  take  the  interest  they 
might  take. 


Winter-dairying  is  another  important  matter,  but 
one  to  which,  I regret,  the  Department  do  not 
appear  to  have  devoted  any  attention.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a fact  that  until  the  country  can  produce  a 
winter  supply  of  butter  they  cannot  hope  to  compete 
successfully  with  .countries  which  have  done  so,  be- 
cause butter  being  an  article  in  which  the  public 
grow  accustomed  to  a particular  flavour,  it  takes  time 
to  educate  them  to  change  and  take  even  a better 
article,  hence  when  the  supply  of  Irish  ceases  in  the 
winter,  it  takes  a long  time  again  in  the  spring  to 
get  them  back  to  Irish ; it  can  only  be  done  at  the 
sacrifice  of  price.  Ireland  is  better  adapted  to  winter 
dairying  than  Denmark,  for  while  the  fields  in  Den- 
mark are  white  and  covered  with  snow,  our  fields  are 
still  green.  Where,  therefore,  comes  in  the  difficulty 
—simply  that  the  farmers  find  the  food  supplies  at 
present  available  in  the  oountry  not  only  unsuitable, 
but  also  too  costly.  I hold,  therefore,  if  the  large 
sums  of  money  expended  on  inquiry  into  small  in- 
dustries, and  the  amount  wasted  on  pamphlets, 
printing,  and  the  sending  of  teachers  through 
the  oountry  to  cultivate  what,  after  all,  were 
only  by-products  when  compared  with  this  important 
one,  butter,  the  staple  industry  of  the  country,  were 
expended  on  inquiry  as  to  the  foods  used,  say,  in 
Denmark,  and  farmers  were  enoouraged  and  assisted 
to  grow  them  in  the  country,  the  Department  could 
point  to  useful  work  accomplished;  but  as  matters 
stand  I fail  to  see  any  permanent  return  to  the  larve 
sums  of  money  expended  by  them.  I would  wish  to 
express  the  opinion  that  co-operation  is  not  adapted 
to  the  manner  of  thought  of  our  people,  and  while,  as 
already  stated,  there  are  districts  where  a co-operative 
society  may  do  useful  work  as  a rule,  instead  of 
forming  co-operative  societies  broadcast,  and  putting 
power  separators  into  factories,  the  people  were 
enoouraged  and  taught  the  use  of  hand  separators,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  country.  Most  of  our  dairv 
farms  are  large  ones,  and  as  such  well  suited  to  the 
hand  separator  system,  I believe  the  hand 
separator  system  would  provide  the  need  for 
labour  in  the  country  again,  of  which  the  co-operative 
creameries  deprived  it,  and  provide  abundant  food  in 
the  offal  of  their  dairies  for  the  feeding  of  calves, 
pigs,  fowls,  &c.,  as  was  the  case  when  each  homestead 
made  its  own  butter— that  it  would  stay  the  tide  of 
emigration  caused  by  the  dearth  of  labour  under  the 
factory  system.  I believe  the  system  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  emigration.  In  conclusion,  I would 
wish  to  state  that  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  this 
subject  before  them  for  consideration  a week  ago 
when  they  unanimously  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, and  which  I now  wish  to  read  and  lav  before 
tiie  inquiry  as  a matter  of  their  opinion:  — 

„^°+L?v,DTThat  view  with  muck  concern  the 
£hatJ.s  now  being  made  to  retain  the  ser- 
■tlf  -nl  SV  H°+raC?  ?lu7lk€,tt  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Whilst  we  will- 
ingly admit  his  industry,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  of 
the  co-operative  system,  he  seems  Teckless  as  to  the 
consequences  to  private  industrial  firms,  and  that 
he  has  countenanced  and  tacitly  encouraged  many 
things  that  were  calculated  to  injure  existing  en- 
+^“  thAS  ?nne°tion  we  may  mention  par- 
ticularly  the  attacks  so  persistently,  indulged  in 
by  officials  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 


Society  against  people  of  the  highest  character  in 
the  Irish  commercial  world.  Considering  the  wav 
in  which  this  Organization  Society  was  subsidised 
by  Sr  Horace  Plunkett,  he  certainly  cannot  be  ex- 
onerated from  the  blame  attaching  to  unscru" 
pulous  utterances  of  the  sort,  which  were  so  hurt- 
ful and  so  unjust.  It  was  his  manifest  duty  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  fair  and  honourable  methods  by 
those  who  had  virtually  become  his  subordinates7 
We  believe  that  we  give  expression  to  the  general 
opinion  in  Ireland  when  we  say  that  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  no  right  to 
receive  State  support : the  grants  made  to  it  bv 
the  Department  are  always  in  danger  of  being 
used  to  the  detriment,  rather  than  for  the  support 
of,  Irish  industries,  and  its  present  position,  al- 
most devoid  of  public  confidence,  proves  how’  un- 
successful have  been  its  efforts  in  the  past.  We 
therefore,  claim  that  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  not  be  discharged  by 
that  irresponsible  body,  but  should  be  carried  out 
by  its  own  officials,  and  that  another  should  not  be 
added  to  the  already  too  numerous  Government 
boards.  We  hope  the  result  of  the  present  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  a very  thorough  reform,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  see  it  devoting  proper  attention  to  many 
objects  which  have  hitherto  been  only  imperfectly, 
or  not  at  all,  looked  after.  Among  these  we  may 
mention : 

1.  Practical  lessons  in  mixed  husbandry  and 
winter-dairying. 

2.  Systematic  instructions  as  regards  the  housing 
of  cattle,  the  raising  of  cattle,  &c. 

3.  Experiments  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of 
certain  foods  capable  of  being  grown  in  this 
country. 

4.  A scheme  for  the  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  breed  of  hogs,  which  should  be  no 
longer  left  to  private  enterprise. 

5.  The  production  by  farmers  of  economic  foods 
adapted  to  winter-dairying,  and  the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  crops  used  with 
so  much  advantage  in  other  countries. 

6.  A thorough  investigation  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Ireland  with  a view  to  their  develop- 
ment. 

7.  An  earnest  endeavour  to  improve  the  water- 
ways of  Ireland,  and  free  them  from  the  disad- 
vantage of  railway  control ; and  a more  complete 
supervision  of  railway  working  and  rates. 

8.  The  fostering  of  Irish  manufactures,  especially 
the  woollen  and  tweed  industries,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  native  raw  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
Irish  manufactures  generally. 

9.  Having  regard  to  the  extensive  deposits  of  rich 
anthracite  coals  in  Ireland,  and  its  undoubted  suit- 
ability for  the  production  of  producer  gas,  now 
being  used  so  largely  for  power  purposes  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  consider  it  the 
duty  of  the  Department  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
towards  connecting  the  collieries  with  the  lines  of 
railway,  as  the  existing  conditions  necessitate  ex- 
pensive cartage. 

10.  That  Limerick,  being  an  excellent  centre  for 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  cement,  the 
raw  materials  being  found  in  unlimited  quantities 
in  the  district,  we  consider  the  Department  should 
place  a workable  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  including  descriptions  of,  and  estimates  for, 
the  most  modern  machinery,  before  the  people. 

11.  That  the  Department  should  foster,  and 
effectively  protect,  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
in  home  and  foreign  markets,  and  represent  to  other 
Government  Departments  the  desirability  of  en- 
couraging existing  Irish  industries  by  placing  as 
many  Government  contracts  in  Ireland  as  possible. 

5760.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  some  of  those 

things  might  be  initiated  by  the  people  themselves; 
everything  is  thrown  on  the  Department  in  these  reso- 
lutions?— It  is  merely  pointing  out  to  the  Department 
the  directions  in  which  they  might  possibly  act  with 
more  advantage  to  the  country.  , 

5761.  For  instance,  it  is  said  the  Department  should 
connect  places  where  minerals  are  obtained  with  rail- 
ways ; would  that  be  a function  of  the  Department J 
It  would  be  very  useful  for  the  Department ; the  dis- 
tance is  a short  one;  it  would  not,  I daresay,  pay  a 
company  to  start  a line,  but  it  is  a matter  which,  i 
fostered  by  the  Department,  possibly  might  grow  into 
such  a thing  as  would  pay. 
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5762.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  refer  to  Castlecomer? — 

*^*5763.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  spoke  of  having  a very 
abort  notice  of  the  meeting? — Yes. 

5764.  I suppose  you  had  seen  the  fact  that  this 
•Committee  was  holding  meetings  was  announced  in  all 
the  newspapers?— We  saw  that  you  were  inquiring  in 
Dublin,  but  we  thought  it  was  a usual  thing  for 
Commissions  when  they  were  coming  here  to  publish 
it  in  the  district,  and  we  got  no  notice  in  Limerick 
■when  you  were  coming. 

5765.  I think  the  announcements  were  addressed  to 
all  the  local  representative  bodies? — I should  say  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  be  a representative  body. 

5766.  Is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  out  of  touch  with 
all  other  local  authorities  in  Limerick? — Certainly 
not. 

5767.  Then  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  aware 
this  Committee  was  sitting  ? — They  knew  it  was  sit- 
ting, but  they  had  not  notice  when. 

5768.  They  had  the  same  notice,  I suppose,  that  the 
other  members  of  the  public  have? — I don’t  think  the 
public  have  notice. 

5769.  A good  many  members  of  the  public  have 
taken  steps  to  put  their  views  before  the  Committee  ? — 
So  have  we. 

5770.  No  one  has  yet  complained  of  shortness  of 
notice,  and  it  is  rather  suprising  to  find  that  a Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  would  Toe  supposed  to  be  in 
touch  with  what  was  happening  in  the  locality,  should 
be  the  first  to  find  themselves  in  the  dark  ? — I don’t 
say  that. 

5771.  Then  you  say  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  foster  industries,  especially  woollen 
and  linen;  what  do  you  mean  by  fostering? — Well, 
to  assist  them  by  advice  or  otherwise. 

5772.  How  otherwise? — By  funds. 

5773.  That  they  ought  to  provide  funds  for  anyone 
■who  is  going  to  establish  a woollen  industry? — Not  to 
anyone,  but  in  districts ; but,  say,  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, where  funds  are  not  very  available,  and  where 
the  wool  is,  if  a small  factory  started  there  they  ought 
to  encourage  it. 

5774.  You  draw  the  line  at  congested  districts? — 
No,  I would  not. 

5775.  Then  you  would  draw  the  line  at  districts 
where  there  are  no  woollen  mills  ? — Where  there  are 
not  industries  I draw  the  line;  it  would  be  well  to 
establish  them. 

5776.  That  is  to  say  that  public  funds  ought  to  be 
spent  in  providing  capital  for  the  establishment  of 
industries  in  areas  where  these  particular  industries 
don’t  exist  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very  advisable 
where  there  are  no  industries,  and  assist  them  to  be 
established. 

5777.  Where  there  are  no  industries? — Practically 
none,  supposing  the  County  Mayo. 

5778.  Do  you  think  that  a woollen  industry  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  in  the  County  Mayo? — I should 
think  it  ought ; it  is  a good  deal  of  a sheep  country. 

5779.  How  many  woollen  mills  would  you  expect  to 
see  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  supposing  it  were  fully 
equipped  with  woollen  mills,  one  per  county  ? — I dare- 
say it  would  be  well. 

5780.  So  that  a woollen  mill  represents  a kind  of 
industry  that  is  not  very  widespread,  that  is  to  say 
you  don’t  have  a very  large  number  of  them  in  any 
area? — No,  I don't  think  we  would. 

5781.  Then  the  question  comes  to  be,  what  is  the 
smallest  area  that  you  would  regard  as  sufficiently 
supplied  by  one  woollen  mill? — Roughly,  one  in  a 
county  would  be  enough. 

5782.  Then  it  comes  to  be  a matter  of  degree ; you 
don  t approve  of  even  co-operative  money  being  spent 
m giving  aid  at  all  to  the  establishment  of  a creamery 
where  there  is  another  one  in  the  same  rural  district  ? 
—I  don’t  approve  at  all  of  money  being  given  to  co- 
operative in  opposition  to  private  industries. 

5783.  Is  there  any  private  enterprise  engaged  in 
W(j°l ln  Ireland.  Certainly  there  is. 

5784.  Then  if  you  were  giving  public  money,  not 
merely  through  co-operative  societies,  but  directly  to 
provide  capital  for  woollen  mills,  might  not  that  be 
supposed  by  the  wool  people  to  be  given  in  opposition 
to  private  adventure? — Not  if  people  had  their  own 
money  in  it  and  it  were  not  sufficient  to  assist  them ; 
where  there  was  no  woollen  mill  I think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

5785.  It  would  be  advisable  to  establish  with  public 
unds  a woollen  mill  in  a place  where  people  had 


money  in  woollen  mills,  but  had  not  enough  in  it? — 
Yes,  where  there  could  not  be  a woollen  mill  without 
assistance  in  a poor  district. 

5786.  But  it  would  necessarily  be  a district  in  which 
there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of  success  for  a woollen 
mill  ? — Certainly  not,  the  woollen  mill  would  be  only 
just  one  of  the  industries  that  may  be  taken  up ; there 
are  a lot  of  them  named  there;  I don’t  bind  myself 
to  the  woollen  mill. 

5787.  I merely  took  it  because  it  was  one,  but  what 
I don’t  quite  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  extent  of  the  area  that  has  got  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  between  the  case  of  public 
money  spent  in  woollen  mills  and  co-operators' 
money  spent  in  establishing  creameries  ? — There  is  a 
very  great  distinction,  because  the  co-operative 
creameries  here  are  exempt  from  a great  many  taxes 
that  private  individuals  have  got  to  pay,  end  I think 
it  would  be  a very  unfair  thing  to  give  the  money  of 
those  private  individuals  to  establish  creameries 
against  them.  If  the  thing  were  general,  if  supposing 
that  the  Department  did  supply  funds  to  private  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  to  creameries,  it  would  bear  a 
different  aspect  altogether.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  Department  did  say  that  they 
were  prepared  to  lend  money  for  pasteurising.  We 
happened  to  have  a pasteurising  plant  in  our  fac- 
tories, and  to  see  whether  they  were  willing  to  help 
private  individuals  as  well  as  they  were  creameries 
I wrote  asking  for  a loan  of  money,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  I was  refused,  as  I anticipated.  I only  wrote 
to  be  refused,  and  I was. 

5788.  Still  you  leave  me  in  the  dark  as  much  as 
your  Chamber  was  as  to  our  meeting,  perhaps  more, 
as  to  whether  you  draw  a distinction  between  that 
case  and  the  case  where  the  Department,  as  you  sug- 
gest, would  give  aid  to  the  establishment  of  a woollen 
industry  to  certain  individuals  where  there  are  other 
individuals  wire  have  established,  and  are  carrying  on, 
a woollen  industry  in  the  next  county  at.  their  own 
expense? — These  ether  people  in  the  other  county  if 
they  wished  to  carry  theii  manufactory  further,  and 
had  not  funds,  they  ought  to  be  assisted  as  well. 

5789.  And  if  woollen  why  not  a linen  industry? — 
No  reason. 

5790.  And  a jute  industry?— No  reason. 

5791.  And  a ship-building  industry  ? — I see  no  rea- 
son why  if  any  of  these  industries  were  languishing, 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  assist  them  over,  we  will  say,  evil 
times. 

5792.  The  difficulty  about  industries  and  manufac- 
tures languishing  is  that  of  determining  whether  it  is 
external  conditions  or  bad  management  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  languishing.  I am  rather  getting  more 
fogged  than  ever  because  you  have  put  it  this  way. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommends  the  fostering 
of  industries,  and  you  deduce  from  that  that  if  they 
are  fostering  one  industry  they  must  foster  another, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  help  one  man  to  extend  his 
business  the  same  must  be  done  with  another.  It  would 
come  to  this  that  every  industry  in  Ireland  would 
require,  and  would  be  entitled  to  demand,  aid  if  this 
was  adopted  ? — They  may  demand,  but  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  get  it,  because  I assume  there  would 
be  an  inquiry,  and  it  would  only  be  in  a case  where 
it  was  advisable  that  an  allowance  should  be  made 
that  it  would  be  made. 

5793.  Don’t  you  think  an  inquiry  of  that  sort  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  carry  out  by  a Government 
Department  ? — I don’t  see  why ; it  is  done  every  day 
with  regard  to  land ; there  are  Inspectors  to  go  down 
and  inquire. 

5794.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  it  is  done  by 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  similar  cases? — I 
was  not  'aware. 

5795.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommends  aid  on  a scale  and  to  a type  of  work  ? — 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  only  gave  a number  of 
things  to  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  if  they 
were  doing  their  duty,  would  turn  their  attention 
and  select  out  the  ones  that  it  might  be  useful  to  help ; 
that  was  the  idea  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

5796.  Of  course  the  Chamber’s  view  is  stated  very 
shortly  in  the  resolutions,  and  we  look  to  you  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Chamber  to  explain  precisely  what  that 
means,  and  the  difficulty  that  obviously  meets  one  in 
interpreting  it  is  where  is  it  to  stop,  and  I confess  I 
have  not  yet  found  any  distinct  boundary  line ; but 
still  the  point  you  put  is  that  there  must  be  an  in- 
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quiry  into  the  business  before  any  public  money  is 
put  into  it  ? — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  never  meant 
that  the  Department  would  take  up  all  these  things 
‘in  gldVo ; it  meant  that  these  were  a number  of  things 
that  "might  be  helped  if  help  was  Wanted  by  them, 
and,  of  course,'  before  they  would  give  the  help  asked 
for  they  would  make  the  inquiries  to  which  I refer, 
and  an'  inquiry  of  the  kind  certainly  should  not  be 
impossible,  and  would  be  the  means  for  determining 
whether  the  Board  ought  or  ought  not  to  give  the 
assistance  asked. 

5797.  Has  the  Chamber  any  idea  of  how  much  capital 
would  be  required  to  follow  up  this  procedure? — They 
did  not  go  into  it ; it  would  take  some  time,  I suppose  ; 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why,  with  the  short  notice, 
we  could  not  do  it. 

5798.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mentioned  just  now  that 
the  factory  system’  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
emigration,  did  you  mean  the  creamery  system? — I 
meant  the  creamery  system. 

5799.  Not  any  other  factory?— No,  not  any  other 
factory.  Well,  when  I spoke  of  factories  there  I really 
meant  butter  factories,  and  I think  any  butter  factory 
would,  of  course,  be  in  the  same  position  as  a creamery. 

5800.  You  mean  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment in  the  home? — Yes. 

5801.  And  t-haf,  therefore,  the  young  people  would 
require  to  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  work  ? — Yes  ; and 
I meant  to  imply  that  with  the  hand  separator— I know  f 
as  an  exporter— as  good  butter  can  be  made.  The’ 
separator  simply  is  a new  means  of  getting  the  cream 
from  the  milk  ; you  get  it  in  a fresh  state,  and  then  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  treating  it.  In  the  old  pan- 
setting, the  cream  takes  some  days  before  it  rises,  and 
when  you  take  it  off  already  a certain  amount  of  acidity 
has  set.  up,  and  in  the  way  you  could  not  treat  it  as 
well  as  if  you  set  up  your  own  fermentation,  and  got 
your  cream  with  acidity,  and  ripened  it  to  the  degree 
you  liked.  The  separator  did  away  with  that.  It 
gave  the  farmer  in  his  own  home  fresh  cream,  that 
was_  produced  that  morning,  and  he,  if  taught  how  to 
do  it,  could  do  it.  quite  as  well,  and,  perhaps,  better,  if 
a large  farmer,  with  twenty  or  thirty  cows,  could  do 
better  than  any  creamery,  because  the  old  milks  are 
mixed  and  carted  four  or  five  miles — they  are  injured 
more  or  less  for  butter-making — and  I hold  then  that 
the  farmers,  if  they  made  their  own  butter,  would 
make  the  good  butter  they  used  to  make  years  ago  ; 
because,  although  it  is  pooh-poohed  very  much  now, 

I know  the  old  firkin  butter  was  as  fine  butter,  and 
fetched  higher  prices  in  its  day,  than  any  other  butter, 


"■>  I hold  now  tiat  if  the,  had  the  hand  s,p„,ta 
and  could  make  butter  in  their  homes,  they  would 
produce  as  fine  butter,  and  perhaps  better,  than  i* 
possible  in  any  other  way.  Then,  I hold  that  the’ 
people  who  have  now  nothing  to  do  on  a farm,  excent 
to  milk  the  cows,  would  have  other  work  to  do  and 
in  that  way  a number  of  hands  who  were  discharged 
and  had  to  leave  the  country  may  be  brought  back  or 
at  all  events,  those  growing  up  may  be  held  • and 
that,  way  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the 
butter  were  made  in  homestead,  it  would  be  certainV  • 
better  for  the  country  to  keep  its  population.  1 

5802.  Your  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommended  that 
powers  shoud  be  given  to  the  Department,  or  some 
Department,  for  initiating  or  aiding  the  industries  of 
the  country? — Yes. 

5803.  Are  you  aware,  in  a general  way,  that  so  far 
as  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland  are  concerned  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  possesses  a full  power  to 
do  what  they  think  proper  in  starting  industries?— I 
was  not  aware. 

5804.  Then,  perhaps,  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  who  drew  the  resolution  were  aware?— I can- 
not  answer. 

5805.  You  did  not  know  then  that  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  have  power,  as  far  as  their  income 
goes,  to  start  and  help  all  industries  in  congested  dis- 
tricts ? — No. 

5806.  (Mr.  Brown). — I would  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  arising  out  of  what  you  have  said  about 
butter-making  in  the  home.  I suppose  you  know  that 
the  Department,  an'  conjunction  with  the  County 
Committees,  are  giving  instruction  in  home  butter- 
making  in  almost  every  county  in  Ireland  except 
Limerick? — I did  hot  know  it. 

5807.  You  were  not  aware  that  they  had  dairy  in- 
structors giving  instruction  in  home  butter-making  in 
other  counties,  and  that  the  Limerick  County  Council 
Committee  hare  not  adopted  that?— I don’t  much 
wonder  at  that,  to  be  candid  ; because  I t.Hnlr  the 
gentlemen  who  come  to  give  instruction  would  be  more 
likely  to  get  instruction  from  the  farmers  of  the  County 
Limerick. 

5808.  Supposing  it  was  a lady  who  was  holding  the 
classes  —Lady  or  gentleman,  I don’t  make  any  dis- 
tinction. 

5809.  Have  you  any  experience  of  these  instruc- 
tresses ? — A little  ; not  much. 

5810.  Having  had  some  experience  of  these  instruc- 
tors, do  you  say  deliberately  that  the  fanners  of  the 
County  Limerick  are  better  qualified  to  give  instruction 
than  they  are  to  receive  it? — Distinctly. 
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581L  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce? — Yes,  sir,  I am. 

5812.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr. 
M'Donnell  has  said? — If  you  kindly  allow  me  to  read 
a statement.  I am  the  senior  partner  of  W.  J.  Shaw 
and  Sons,  of  Limerick  and  Cork  (bacon  and  ham  curers, 
etc.),  and  I have  been  in  the  trade  forty-three  years. 
Prior  to  the  strike  of  the  porkbutchers,  in  1890,  the 
South  of  Ireland  bacon  trade  had  been  steadily  forging 
ahead.  This  strike  lasted  for  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  time  the  Danish  curers  got  hold  of  the 
London  market  to  such  -an  extent  that  the  Irish  curers 
have  never  since  been  able  to  regain  their  old  position 
fully,  and  have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  that  portion  of 
the  trade  which  they  have  won  hack.  In  addition  to 
this  uphill  struggle,  the  curers  have  been  very  seriously 
hampered  by  the  persistent  attacks  made  upon  their 
honesty  by  officials  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society.  These  gentlemen  went  about  amongst 
the  farmers,  telling  them  that  they  were  being  robbed 
in  the  most  barefaced  manner  by  the  bacon  merchants, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but.  to  start 
bacon  factories  of  their  own  on  the  co-operative  plan. 
As  long  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  was  kept  up  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  members,  no  public  protest  was 
made  against  its  attacks  on  the  Irish  curing  trade, 
although  I personally  did  protest  once  or  twice  to 
prominent  members  of  it,  and  was  lead  to  expect  fairer 
treatment.  Now  that  it  has  come  out  in  tins  inquiry 
that  the  main  portion  of  the  income  of  this  Society  has 
for  some  years  been  drawn  from  the  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I object,  as  a taxpayer,  to 
providing  a stick  to  beat  my  own  back.  The  bacon 
curers  have  been  anxious  to  gee  one  of  these  co-opera- 
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tive  bacon-curing  factories  started,  as  they  believe  it 
would  justify  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers.  The  only 
result  of  the  campaign  of  the  Organisation  Society  so 
fax  has  been  to  injure  the  supply  of  pigs  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  large  factories  are  only  doing  about 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  what  they  are  capable 
of.  If  the  co-operative  factories  are  ever  built  in  any 
numbers  in  the  South  of  Ireland  the  result  will  be,  I 
believe,  simply  to  drag  down  the  standard  of  the  exist- 
ing Irish  bacon  trade.  Had  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Society  tried  to  revive  bacon-curing  where  it  had  died 
out,  such  as  in  Sligo,  or  to  start  it  in  some  Western 
town,  such  as  Westport,  there  would  be  ample  room 
for  them  to  show  how  beneficial  co-operation  as  applied 
to  bacon-curing  was,  and  they  would  not  hamper  to 
any  extent  the  proprietary  concerns;  but  instead  of 
that  they  tried  ineffectually  to  start  factories  at  Tip- 
perary, Ennis,  Newcastle  West,  etc.,  towns  in  the 
heart  of  the  buying  districts  of  the  existing  factories, 
and  in  which  the  f armers  got  the  benefit  of  the  keenest 
competition  between  the  Limerick,  Cork,  Tralee,  and 
Waterford  buyers,  and  also  the  live  shippers.  While 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  confidence  in 
their  propaganda,  they  have  seriously  injured  the  bacon 
trade  by  sowing  distrust  of  the  merchants  in  the  hearts 
of  the  farmers,  who  have  gone  out  of  pig-feeding  al- 
together. In  Roscrea,  I have  heard,  the  people  have 
subscribed  £10,000  to  start  a factory.  Roscrea  has 
always  been  a very  keenly  bought  fair,  and  I contend 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  acted  very 
wrongly  in  using  public  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
spoiling  the  competition  that  existed  there,  as  this 
will  probably  be  the  result  if  all  the  supplies  from 
this  district  have  to  go  to  this  co-operative  factory,  at 
a price  to  he  fixed  by  itself.  Working  at  the  very 
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moderate  range  of  profit  that  they  have  been  for  many 
fears  past,  I do  not  see  how  the  proprietary  concerns 
12  be  competed  with  by  the  co-operatives.  Denmark 
may  be  mentioned,  to  point  out  how  wrong  I am  in 
«Jma  this,  but  there  were  no  proprietary  concerns  in 
Denmark  whose  goods  had  world-wide  reputations  when 
the  co-operative  factories  were  started  there.  When 
Germany  shut  out  the  Danish  pigs  the  Danish  pig- 
feeders  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  but  start  curing 
them  themselves,  and  their  Government,  in  helping, 

. instructing,  and  subsidizing  them,  was  creating  a new 
industry  in  the  country — not  interfering  with  an  in- 
dustry already  in  existence.  The  South  of  Ireland 
tacon-curers  have  spent  close  on  £30,000  in  swine  im- 
provement. They  imported  the  finest  boars  that  could 
"be  purchased  in  England,  and  also  purchased  from  the 
leading  Irish  breeders.  The  result  has  been  that  in 
some  districts  there  is  now  a finer  breed  than  can  be 
kad  in  England,  and  that  these  are  keenly  sought  after 
by  the  leading  English  curers  and  pork  butchers.  In 
spite  of  all  they  had  done,  however,  the  distrust  spread 
.abroad  by  the  emissaries  of  .the  Irish  Agricultural 
Society  has  'had  such  an  effect  that  the  Irish  farmers 
have,  as  I have  already  stated,  gone  out  of  pig  feeding 
to  a very  large  extent,  while  tons  and  tons  of  pig- 
feeding are  shipped  from  Limerick  to  Denmark,'  to  be 
consumed  there  by  pigs,  which  realise  2s.  to  3s.  per 
cwt.  less  than  if  the  pigs  were  fed  and  sold  in  Limerick. 

5813.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  kind  of  feeding  ?— Pol- 
lard and  bran. 

5813a.  And  what  have  the  Department  done?— 
Nothing  that  I am  aware  of,  except  drafting  a boar 
premium,  the  carrying  out  of  which  was  dependent 
on  the  County  Councils.  In  some  instances,  Limerick 
County  in  particular,  the  scheme  was  not  adopted 
■until  quite  lately,  and  the  only  reason  I can  imagine 
for  this  is  that  the  County  Council  represents  the 
large  farmers,  who  are  not  pig-feeders,  and  who  are 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  tor  the  benefit  of  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers,  who  are  the  pig-feeders. 
Surely  this  was  a matter  which  required  the  prompt 
attention  of  the  Department.  To  show  the  compara- 
tive standing  of  the  proprietary  versus  the  co-opera- 
tive factories  in  Denmark,  I may  mention  that  three 
of  the  leading  proprietary  brands,  viz.,  “ I.D.K.", 
“Pink,”  and  “Tip-Top”  make  higher  prices  in  the 
English  market  than  .any  of  the  co-operatives,  and  they 
pay  more  money  for  the  hogs  in  Denmark.  The  steady 
supply  of  pigs  in  Denmark  is  most  important  to  the 
industry.  In  Ireland  we  only  have  a good  supply 
during  six  months  of  the  year,  and  during  summer, 
when  prices  are  highest,  our  trade  is  starved  for 
want  of  quantity.  In  Denmark  the  supply  runs 
pretty  much  the  same  all  the  year  round,  and  by  this 
means  they  are  capturing  our  trade  just  the  same 
as  they  did  the  Irish  butter  trade.  You  may  be 
aware  that  at  a meeting  held  lately  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  some  plain  speaking  was  indulged  in. 
In  reply  to  this  the  organ  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  which  is  called  the  Homestead, 
bas  made  an  attack  on  some  of  the  speakers  per- 
sonally, but  I am  sure  they  do  not  mind  that.  But 
in  order  to  prove  their  case,  this  paper,  which  we  may 
now  regard  as  the  organ  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, makes  the  following  misstatement: — The 
Homestead  of  the  20th  June : “ But  why  is  it  that 
the  Danish  farmers  with  their  own  bacon  factories 
and  with  less  repute,  and  receiving  lower  prices  for 
the  finished  product  can  pay  the  farmers  a Higher 
price  for  bacon  pigs  than  the  Irish  curers  do.”  That 
is  absolutely  untrue.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  Limerick 
the  average  price  for  Irish  pigs  is  from  Is.  to  2s. 
higher  than  the  proprietary  factories  pay  in  Den- 
mark, and  from  3s.  to  4s.  higher  than  the  co-operative 
factories  pay  there.  I am  sorry  that  the  committee 
have  not  given  me  time  to  collect  our  figures.  These 
things  cannot  be  done  in  five  minutes,  and  I would 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to  put  an  addendum  to  my  re- 
marks in  a few  days  when  I get  the  figures. 

5814.  (Chairman). — Yes,  and  you  can  send  any- 
thing you  please  to  the  Secretary? — With. regard  to 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  in  providing  suit- 
able boars  for  the  country,  a case  has  come  under 
my  notice  where  six  months  ago  the  deposit  was  paid 
and  the  preliminaries  completed,  but  the  man  has  not 
got  the  boar  yet.  As  midsummer  and.  midwinter  are 
the  two  seasons  when  boars  are  most  used,  this  man 
has  now  lost  his  summer's  business  through  the 
dilatoriness  of  the  Department.  With  regard  to  the 
homestead  misstatement,  I have . looked - into  the 


matter  rather  hurriedly,  but  had  not  time  to  com-  JulU  3> I9or>- 
plete  my  investigations,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a fact  M ,TZt 
that  the  Munster  curers  pay  Is.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  more  Shaw 
for  pigs  than  do  the  proprietary  factories  in  Den-  ’ 
mark,  and  3s.  to  4s.  more  than  do  the  co-operative 
factories  one  week  with  another.  Sometimes  the 
proprietary  factories  pay  very  close  up  to  the  Irish 
price.  When  we  are  getting  hogs  at  the  same  price 
as  the  proprietary  concerns  in  Denmark  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  no  money  will  be  lost  on  them. 

In  conclusion,  I would  recommend  to  your  considera- 
tion the  suggestions  made  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  I have  re- 
ferred to. 

5815.  You  say  it  has  now  come  out  in  this  inquiry 
that  the  main  portion  of  the  income  of  this  society, 
that  is,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
has  for  some  years  been  drawn  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: — “I  object  as  a tax-payer  to  pro- 
vide a stick  to  beat  my  own  back.”  I take  it  from 
that  that  you  object  to  set  up  these  co-opera- 
tive estabishments  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise?—Yes,  where  they  are  not  wanted;  where  the 
competition  is  sufficiently  keen  as,  for  instance,  in 
.Roscrea,  what  is  the  need  to  provide  further  com- 
petition with  public  money. 

5816.  Then  you  do  object  to  the  principle  of  com- 
peting with  private  industries  with  the  aid  of  public 
money  ? — 'Most  certainly. 

5817.  You  think  that  is  thoroughly  wrong  and  bad? 

—I  do.  May  I qualify  that  answer  of  mine ; what 
I meant  to  say  was  this,  that  public  money  should 
not  be  used  for  direct  competition,  but  for  indirect 
competition  ; for  instance,  a man  making  a little  bit 
of  woollen  in  the  County  Limerick  could  hardly  be 
said  to  compete  against  a man  manufacturing  local 
wool  in  Athlone. 

5818.  Does  it  depend  on  the  degree  or  extent? — It 
must  ncessarily  depend  on  the  degree. 

5819.  You  would  not  mind  it  being  done  in  a small 
way,  but  you  would  not  like  it  in  a large? — Athlone 
was  a case  where,  from  a small  beginning,  a large 
industry  in  wool  has  sprung  up.  I know  Sm;ch 
Brothers  very  well.  If  something  was  done  further 
west  to  help  in  the  congested  districts,  if  a factory 
was  started  there  it  could  hardly  compete  with  Ath- 
lone. Smith  Brothers  have  done  a great  deal  to  en- 
courage spinning  in  Foxford  ; I know  they  sent  their 
own  men  to  teach  the  spinners  there.  I think  to 
foster  industries  you  must  indirectly,  as  it  were, 
compete  in  a small  way. 

5820.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  suggest  Sligo  or  Westport 
as  places  where  you  would  not  object  to  the  bacon 
industry  being  tried  ? — No,  or  even  in  Tuam,  outside 
the  natural  buying  area. 

5821.  (Chairman). — In  speaking  of  the  boar  scheme 
you  say,  “ in  some  instances,  Limerick  County  in  par- 
ticular, the  scheme  was  not  adopted  until  quite  lately, 
and  the  only  reason  I can  imagine  for  this  is  that 
the  'County  Council  represents  the  large  farmers  who 
are  not  pig-feeders,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  who  are  the  pig-feeders.  Surely  this  was 
a matter  which  required  the  prompt  attention  of  the 
Department.”  What  do  you  suggest  the  Department 
should  do  in  a case  like  that  ? — I could  not  formulate 
a scheme  on  the  spot. 

5821a.  What  was  in  your  mind  when  you  wrote 
this  ? — I say  the  County  Council  should  do  their  duty. 

5822.  How  could  the  Department  make  the  County 
.Council .do  their  duty? — I think  they  can;  they  have 
done  it,  as  a matter  of  fact;  the  County  Council  of 
Limerick  have  taken  up  the  scheme  for  next  year ; I 
think  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  Deen  exceedingly 
apathetic  .about  swine  improvements. 

5823.  In  what  way  ? — If  the  thing  came  their  way, 
well  and  good,  but  they  did  not  go  out  of  their  way 
in  any  way  to  foster  the  pig  industry  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Danish  Government  have  done. 

5824.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  not  their,  whole  scheme 
been  worked  through  the  County  Committees.? — It  has 
been  delegated  to  County  Committees,  I believe. 

5825.  Ikies  it  not  depend  on  the  particular  County 
Committee  whether  a scheme  is  worked  or  , not  1 — I 


5826.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  these  boar 
schemes  are  working  in  other  counties  7— They  are  not 
working  particularly  well  in  .other,  counties — in 
Munster  generally  they  are  not.  • .. * .... 

a y'2 
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5827.  Is  -not  that  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
boars  ? — Yes,  but  boars  can  be  had  for  money. 

5826.  But  the  farmers  are  not  willing  to  pay  very 
large  prices  ? — I had  to  do  nearly  altogether  with  the 
expenditure  of  £30,000.  I never  had  any  trouble 
getting  boars,  but  I had  to  pay  for  (hem  ; I bought 
a lot  of  boars  from  Lord  Rosebery  and  brought  them 
over. 

5829.  But  thirty  counties  taking  up  boar  schemes 
at  the  same  time  would  make  a difference? — They 
have  been  three  years  at  it  already,  and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  have  been  seven  years  at  work. 

5830.  You  say  the  farmers  are  going  out  of  pig- 
feeding notwithstanding  the  very  high  prices  that  they 
get  m competition — how  do  you  account  for  that  ? — 
I account  for  it  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  going  more  into  grass.  The  farmer  has  not 
been  encouraged  to  go  with  the  times,  to  produce  the 
best  possible  quality  hog  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
On  the  question  of  pig-feeding  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture have  done  nothing  to  advise  the  farmer ; I never 
heard  of  a lecture  on  pig-feeding  being  given  in 
Munster. 

5831.  You  have  no  agricultural  instructor  in  this 
county  ? — I am  speaking  of  Munster. 

5832.  Are  you  able  to  speak  for  the  other  counties  1 
—I  have  a very  large  knowledge  of  Munster ; I buy  all 
over  the  district,  and  I buy  in  Connaught,  too ; my 
men  are  working  over  the  whole  of  Munster. 

5833.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I think  you  gave  us  a rea- 
son why  the  farmers  were  not  producing  pies  in  the 
word  “ distrust  ” ? — Yes,  I do  think  there  is  a good 
deal  in  that. 

5834.  How  did  you  ascertain  that?— From  the  far- 
mers talking  to  myself  and  my  buyers  and  men  and 
talking  to  the  shopkeepers  in  the  various  towns  they 
dealt  in;  Tipperary  was  a case  in  point. 

5835.  If  the  farmer  got  enough  for  his  pig,  would 
he  not  breed  him  in  spite  of  any  distrust  ?— The  ques- 
tion  is,  what  is  enough  ? I have  my  ideas  about  enough 
and  he  has  his;  the  competition  is  so  keen  we  are 
barely  able  to  live  in  my  trade. 

5836  1 am  on  the  word  “ distrust  ” ; how  would  that 
affect  him  ? Because  he  was  led  to  believe  when  the 
°rfo?-7Za’iT-:ivn  ^as  starte<*  were  wronging  him. 

5837.  That  is  to  say  he  did  not  know  the  value  of 
his  pig  ?— He  never  did,  and  does  not  at  this  moment. 


When  he  gets  54s.  or  55s.  a cwt.  he  knows  th„  „ . , 
of  it,  but  whether  54s.  is  the  market of \T“^6 
he  does  not  know  ; he  only  knows  the  bid  ■ if t p,lg 
under  Denny  he  goes  to  Denny.  ’ 1 am  b. 

5838.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  would  be  led  to 
that  the  various  buyers  would  agree  among  thermT* 

dTr  ^ ^ dght 
hiS 

m Limerick  for  the  last  three  years  would  p^y 

5840.  There  must  be  some  other  reason  ?— Di«bn* 

to  a great  extent.  istrust 

5841.  It  must  be  very  diBerent  here  irom 

country  I was  ever  in  before!— You  are  uot  li.1  * 
amoug  Irish  people;  there  is  a considerable  faS 
among  the  whole  southern  Irish  of  distrust  - th.,  , ' 
the  most  suspicious  people.  3 9 

5842.  It  may  be  that  the  expression  " distrust  ” tw 

proper  word : I merely  wanted  to  get  information 
about  it  ?— The  officers  are  keeping  rubbing  the  thing 
every  other  week  there  is  something  aWt  it;  t 
papers  are  glad  to  get  m news;  in  their  columns 
they  reported  all  this,  and  the  result  was  rew 
serious.  ■> 

5843.  (Mr.  Micks).— Axe  you  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  aiding  industries  in 
the  West? — I have  a little  knowledge  of  it. 

5844  You  know  that  their  powers  are  absolutely 
unlimited ; they  may  take  such  steps  as  they  think 
proper  ? — I do ; I havev  read  the  constitution.  1 

5845  And  you  are  aware  that  they  have  assisted 
in  starting  industries? — I am. 

««*  y?u  kn°w  thafc  before  they  start  and  assist 
such  industries  they  don’t  sit  down  and  make  a 
general  estimate? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

5847.  I mean  they  won’t  draw  up  an  estimate  for 
a whole  country  side : they  will  go  into  a particular 
case  when  it  arises  ?— Quite  so. 

5848.  But  they  won’t  endeavour  to  see  how  much 
the  development  of  the  whole  district  would  take: 
would  that  be  possible?— No,  it  would  not  be  possible: 
you  never  know  how  an  industry  may  spread;  it  may 
spread  or  it  may  refuse  to  go. 


Sir  Thomas 


Sir  Thomas  Cleeve  examined. 


5849.  (Chairman). — Are  you  a member  of  th< 
Limerick  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — I am. 

5850  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  you  have  got  tc 
say?— I am  the  Managing  Director  of  a business 
known  as  the  Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Ireland. 
Limited,  whose  headquarters  are  in  this  city  and 
having  up  to  fifty  branches  throughout  the  South  oi 
Ireland.  With  the  view  of  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  this  Commission  the  injustice  and  injury  that  has 
been  inflicted  on  some  of  the  principal  industries  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  I desire  to  present  for  your  peru- 
sal the  following In  the  first  place,  I wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I am  in  no  way  inimical  to  a Board 
of  Agriculture,  as  I am  convinced  that  our  country 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  past,  with  the  disas- 
trous results  now  universally  admitted.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  deplored  that  the  result  of  the  long-con- 
tinued agitation  (and  conversion  of  the  Government 
by  honest  conviction  of  our  grievances)  has  resulted  in 
plf,cl!lg  “ P°wer  a gentleman  brimming  over  with  so- 
called  philanthropic  notions,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
of  such  a description  that  I contend  no  man  having 
the  general  interest  of  this  country  at  heart  could 
seriously  launch  forth  as  he  has  done.  Take  for 
example,  the  butter  industry  of  this  country.  Now 
long  before  the  Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Board  of 
Agriculture  became  identified  with  any  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  the  industry,  the  late  Canon  Bagot 
introduced  the  centrifugal  system  of  milk  separation 
resulting  in  the  enhancing  of  the  demand  and  increase 
in  price  for  butter  made  under  this  new  system.  So 
highly  was  it  regarded  that  centrifugal  Irish  butter 
fetched  in  the  English  market  shilling!  mo/e  thantt 
Danish  or  centrifugal  butter  made  in  any  other 
country,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  Danes  were 
taught  how  to  produce  "an  all  year  round”  supply, 
which  resulted  in  their  getting  hold  of  the  English 
markets  and  thus  seriously  handicapping  producers 
m this  country,  who,-  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 


producing  for  only  six  months’  or  so  each  year.  The 
appearance  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  on  the  scene  about 
fifteen  years  ago  was  after  the  demise  of  Canon 
Bagot,  and  ultimately  as  chief  of  a society  known  as 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  The 
functions  of  this  Society  were  that  of  an  advisory 
body,  who  went  broadcast  throughout  the  country 
distributing  pamphlets  and  circulars  in  the  midst  of 
proprietary  creameries  and  factories,  and  haranging 
the  people  into  (he  belief  that  if  they  started  up 
dairies  on  co-operative  lines  that  they  would  enrich1 
themselves  _ and  raise  the  standard  of  Irish  butter. 
In  this  unjust  crusade  many  proprietary  dairies  went 
under,  but  the  rosy  pictures  that  were  pourtrayed 
were  never  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Den- 
mark  were  being  then  educated  on  different  lines, 
w-.th  the  result  that  Danish  butter  was  produced  in 
winter  equally  good  to  that  in  summer,  and  the  foot- 
hold was  taken  from  which  since  they  have  never  been 
ousted.  Now,  this  gospel  so  long  as  it  was  preached 
by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as  a private  individual  was 
tolerable,  but  when  we  were  granted  an  instalment 
of  justice  by  the  creation  of  a Board  of  Agriculture 
it  was  expected  by  many  that  butter -making  would  be 
a leading  plank  in  the  programme  of  the  new  Board ; 
but,  after  eight  years,  what  do  we  find — that  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  delegated  its  duties  and  sub- 
sidised by  thousands  of  pounds  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society,  who  made  no  secret  from  the 
start  that  one  of  their  objects  was  to  oust  all  traders 
in  agriculture  and  substitute  instead  co-operative  so- 
cieties, which  were,  as  a rule,  only  so  in  name,  being 
simply  small  Joint  Stock  Companies.  It  is  regarded 
as  unfortunate  to  traders  and  proprietors  that  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
new  Board,  as  he  was  so  strong  on  co-operation  and 
the  placing  in  at  least  the  second  place  the  industries 
long  in  existence  before  his  advent  as  chief  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  that  is  so 
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far  as  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  opinions 
he  had  formed,  and  which  he  is  credited  with  in  sup- 
porting by  voice  and  money  his  programme  of  co-opera- 
tion before  all  others.  It  is  truly  a lamentable  state 
of  things  that  in  the  20th  century  Great  Britain  would 
lend  herself  indirectly  to  the  long-continued  failing 
she  had  of  destroying  our  established  industries.  In 
this  last  crusade  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that 
such  was  the  desire  of  our  Government,  but  why  it  is 
permitted,  and  that  large  sums  of  public  money  are 
handed  over  by  the  Department  to  sustain  such  an 
agitation,  is  truly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
men.  In  proof  of  the  animus  of  that  body  known  as 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  the  fol- 
lowing article,  appearing  in  the  organ  of  that  Society 
last  Saturday,  speaks  for  itself : — 

5851.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  the  article  Mr.  Shaw 
read  just  now? — Yes,  the  same  one.  Now  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  organ  has  been  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  proof  of  the  real  want  of  interest  that  has  been 
evinced  by  our  Board  of  Agriculture  Danish  butter  to-day 
commands  by  11s.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  best  creamery 
butter  produced  under  the  co-operative  system  in  this 
country.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  endeavours  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to  oust  the 
trader,  they  started  in  Dublin  a private  limited  liability 
concern,  known  as  the  Co-Operative  Agricultural 
Wholesale  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
manures,  seeds,  implements,  and  machinery,  etc., 
etc.,  and  all  the  affiliated  societies  with  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  were  solicited  and 
entreated,  by  every  means  within  their  power,  to  deal 
with  them,  and  boycot  the  traders.  I don’t,  know  how 
trade  is  progressing  with  them,  but  the  Irish  manure 
manufacturers,  it  has  been  stated,  consented  to  pass 
a commission  to  them  on. all  manures  distributed  to 
co-operative  societies  throughout  the  country— in  fact, 
Irish  manure  manufacturers,  I believe,  are  obliged  to 
refuse  to  supply  merchants  if  their  manures  are  re- 
quired for  co-operative  societies.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  resorted  to  by  methods  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  to  usurp  and  destroy 
the  business  of  traders,  and  discredit  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  I do  not  cry  out  against  co-operation  if 
carried  out  on  just  lines,  but  I say  that  any  movement 
endeavouring  to  injure  established  industry  may,  I 
suppose,  have  a fair  field,  but  I respectfully  submit 
should  receive  no  favour  that  a private  industry  should 
not  also  enjoy ; neither  do  I think  it  reasonable  or 
just  that  an  organ,  having  ostensibly  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  private  enterprise,  should  be  supported 
and  ran  by  anybody  receiving  financial  aid  from  a 
Department,  no  doubt  created  with  the  intention  to 
help  our  industries  without  exception.  I could  quote 
several  instances  of  the  speeches  and  language  used  by 
them  employed  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society  as  propagators  or  organisers  of  the  move- 
ment. _ The  following  extract  is  an  example,  vide 
Limerick  Leader,  March,  1903: — “At  a farmers’  meet- 
ing, under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation Society,  held  at  Killenagariff,  between 
Castlecomnell  and  Murroe,  Mr.  Russell,  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society,  delivered  a lucid  and  in- 
spiring address.  He  explained  the  various  advantages 
accruing  from  the  system  of  co-operative  dairying,  and 
its  conspicuous  success  were  introduced  by  progressive 
and  enterprising  farmers.  He  dwelt  with  great  em- 
phasis on  the  prodigious  profits  realised  by  the  owners 
of  proprietary  creameries.”  In  conclusion,  I state  that 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  has  tacitly  countenanced  and  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  in  its  crusade  against  private  industrial  con- 
cerns in  the  South  of  Ireland ; and  by  employing  the 
services  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society 
and  subsidising  them  with  large  sums  of  money,  as 
admitted  in  Parliament,  I consider  that  he  has  failed 
ln  cj  as  a statesman,  and  he  has  forfeited  the 

confidence  reposed  in  him.  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
°*  Agriculture  will  never  satisfy  the  demands 
°r  the  country  so  long  as  such  methods  and  means  are 
employed  in  belittling  and  destroying  the  few  existing 
industries  amongst  us.  Further,  the  methods  em- 
ployed, I am  convinced,  are  calculated  to  prevent  private 
enterprise,  and.  I think,  are . responsible,  t£>  a great 
extent,  in  keeping  locked  up  the  many  millions  of 
money  lying  idle  in  this  country  that  might  be  employed 
t0  advantage  in  starting  industries,  and  which 

would  be  a means  of  lessening  the  tide  of  emigration 
from  our  shores. 

5862.  (Chairman). — Do  you  say  that  these  co-opera- 


tive creameries  are  established  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  existing  private  establishments,  and  that 
that  is  done  with  the  intention  of  unduly  competing 
with  them  ? — I do  ; that  is  what  I complain  of. 

5853.  I can  understand  the  object  of  co-operation 
being  somewhat  different — you  can  have  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  can  only  be  developed  in  that  way  ? — 

I am  not  at  all  against  co-operation  on  proper  lines- 

5854.  A good  deal  depends  upon  the  locality  where 
the  co-operative  system  is  set  up  i — Yes.  What  I object 
to  is  if  I have  started  a creamery,  having  another  one 
put  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  road,  that  is  what  I object 
to ; but  as  far  as  starting  them  in  outside  districts,  I 
may  tell  you  I am  a shareholder  in  some  of  those 
creameries. 

5855.  I have  got  before  me  at  this  moment  the  terms 
on  which  the  contribution  to  the  organisation  was 
granted,  .and  I find,  amongst  other  statements,  this : 

" That  the  Department  shall  inform  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organization  Society  of  the  district  in  winch 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  a new  society,  and  the 
society  shall  not  expend  any  money  in  organising 
societies  without  consulting  the  Department."  If 
that  regulation  were  given  effect  to  in  the  way  in 
which  you  describe,  of  consulting  districts  in  which 
those  co-operative  societies  .are  wanted,  and  where 
they  would  not  interfere  with  others,  your  objection 
would  be  diminished  ? — I would  have  no  objection  at 
all. 

(Mr.  Micks). — What  date  was  that? 

5856.  (Chairman). — The  minutes  of  13th  February, 
1906 — it  is  the  last  proceedings  ? — Why  do  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  want  to  have  an  Organiztaion  Society ; 
are  they  not  competent  to  do  that  themselves? 

5857.  That  is  a question  which  they  had  better  answer 
for  themselves ; I cannot  answer  for  them.  If  that 
regulation  were  given  effect  to  in  the  way  which  I have 
indicated,  the  force  of  your  objection  would  be  very 
much  diminished  ? — It  would. 

5858.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  give  us  a list  of 
proprietary  creameries  that  existed,  at  any  date  you 
think  fit,  say,  1899,  when  the  Department  started,  or 
any  other  date,  and  give  the  date  of  any  co-operative  , 
creamery  that  was  started  in  that  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood subsequently  ; mark  a rough  map  with  the 
two? — I c-an  do  that.  I have  the  greatest  interest, 
generally  in  the  country.  I have  something  like  fifty 
branches,  and  we  have  eleven  condensed  milk  fac- 
tories, which  I have  not  brought  into  this,  and  if  yi.a 
have  a little  time  I should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
let  you  look  over  our  place.  I employ  here  in  Limerick 
over  a thousand  hands,  besides  in  other  places. 

5359.  (Mr.  Broxon). — Do  you  know  whether  in  this 
instance  of  the  Organisation  sending  down  representa- 
tives—they  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of 
the  district  ? — Generally  a form  comes  down,  and  an 
application  may  come  from  a few  to  send  down  a 
lecturer  or  organiser,  but  T think  they  are  generally 
indirectly  canvassed  to  do  so  before  that  occurs. 

5860.  By  people  on  the  spot  i — Organisers  are  going  . 
round  so  much  recently,  but  a few  years  ago  it  was 
carried  on  to  a very  great  extent. 

5861.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  the 
kind,  you  only  believe  that  to  be  the  case? — I think 
if  I am  given  a month  or  two  to  get  further  informa- 
tion, I can  get  a great  many  instances ; our  time  has- 
been  very  short,  and  we  really  did  not  know  what  you 
wished  to  examine  us  on. 

5862.  (Chairman). — We  were  not  aware,  until  a 
day  or  two  ago,  that  the  Chamber  wished  to  give 
evidence.  Oyer  200  notices  have  been  issued  to 
County  Councils,  County  Committees  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  and  other  local  statutory 
bodies,  of  the  intention  to  hold  these  sittings,  and 
further  notices  have  been  published  in  the  Dublin 
and  provincial  Press  from  time  to  time  of  the  dates 
fixed  for  these  sittings ; we  have  not  issued  notices  to 
Chambers  of  'Commerce,  because  one  would  not  neces- 
sarily connect  them  with  the  inquiry.  But  all 
bodies  with  a statutory  position  had  full  notice? — 
It  was  only  about  a week  ago  I heard  of 
it,  and  on  these  points  you  put  I shall  be 
able  to  give  you  information.  I don’t  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  M’Donnell ; there  is  a great 
danger  if  we  are  going  to  subsidise  some  indus- 
tries, we  would  very  soon  get  into  conflict  with  our 
President.  It  would  be  very  Hard  to  exactly  draw  the 
line,  but  I had  an  industry  introduced  twenty-three 
years  ago,  and  I never  asked  the  Government  for  the 
value  of  one  penny. 


July  3, 1900. 
Sir  Thomas 
Cleeve. 
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July  8, 1906. 

Sir  Thomas 
Cleeve. 


5863.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  vou  would  have 
got  it  if  you  did?— No,  I don’t. 

(Mr.  A.  Shaw).— II  I might  say  a word,  I am 
instructed  to  mention  that  positively  it  was  not  put 
in  any  of  the  Limerick  papers  or  sent  to  any.  public 
bodies,  except  the  original  notice  that  sometime  in 
July  this  Committee  would  sit. 


(Chairman).— I have  a notice  here  that  was  n..h 
lished  in  the  Dublin  newspapers  of  the  21st  of  J^e 
(Mr.  Shaw). — What  newspaper  ? 

(Mr.  Taylor).— The  Independent,  and  other  UnM;„ 
papers. 

(Chairman). — And  also  t^e  Cork  papers. 


Mr.  J. 
M'Ineruey. 


Mr.  John  MTneeney,  Limerick,  examined. 


5864.  (Chairman).  You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Limerick  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

5865.  And  Chairman  of  No.  2 District  Council  of 
the  Clare  portion  of  the  Limerick  Union,  and  member 
of  the  Clare  County  Council? — Yes.  There  was  one 
question  that  Sir  Thomas  Cleeve  could  not  answer, 
that  he  did  not  know  where  the  Society  had  estab- 
lished a creamery  within  a reasonable  distance  of  a 
factory.  In  my  parish  there  has  been  a place  started 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Association  in 
Cratloe,  not  on  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Cratloe. 

5866.  I don’t  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  which  we  are 
only  concerned? — The  present  system  as  practised  of 
itinerant  instruction  now  in  existence  for  years  is 
practically  valueless,  in  fact  it  has  borne  no  fruit. 

5867.  Does  that  apply  to  this  county  ? — I am  speak- 
ing of  the  County  Clare ; the  Chairman  of  the  Lime- 
rick County  Council  has  given  very  good  evidence, 
which  I practically  agree  with.  Personally,  my 
opinion  is  not  favourable  to  the  Department  as  at 
present  constituted  and  administered.  I think  the 
Board  should  be  more  popularly  representative ; with 

. regard  to  the  agriculture  and  live  stock  section  there 
is  much  dissatisfaction ; practically  no  instruction  is 
given  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  economic  foods  suitable  for  the  feeding  of 
milch  cattle  in  winter.  Much  fault  has  been  found 
with  the  selection  of  bulls,  as  the  strain  is  not  con- 
sidered likely  to  beget  good  milch  cows.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  improve  the  breed  of  swine  and  sheep  in 
our  county.  With  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Train- 
ing Colleges  in  existence,  the  results  have  fallen  far 
short  of  what  was  generally  expected,  and  I share  the 
opinion  of  many  representative  men  in  thinking  that 
the  money  might  have  been  more  practically  expended 
in  the  subsidising  of  farms,  say  from  fifty  to  twenty 
acres,  selected  with  discrimination  in  various  districts 
throughout  the  country,  and  worked  by  the  owners 


under  the  direction  of  the  Department’s  experts  on 
the  most  up-to-date  methods.  The  belief  is  that  thZ 
view  farms  would  be  a great  source  of  instruction  to 
the  farming  community,  bringing  immediately  under 
tneir  notice  a practical  object  lesson,  farmers  would 
ran  sea  lot  themailves  i tho  advisability  of  atom,™ 
the  antiquated  or  obsolete  methods  and  adopting  what 
ever  changes  they  might  consider  most  suitable  f,r 
their  requirements  and  advancements.  Such  farms 
would  instruct  the  multitude  whilst  the  Colleges  can 
only  instruct  the  few.  These  Colleges  create  false 
notions  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  unfit  them 
fir  ordinary  labour  on  the  farm.  Much  dissatisfaction 
is  felt  at  the  action  of  the  Board  in  delegating  it* 
duties  to  an  irresponsible  body  such  as  the  I.A.O  S 
and  subsidising  that  body  by  the  handing  over  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  the  public  money  while  several 
deserving  claims  have  been  ignored  and  a starvation 
pittance  doled  out  here  and  there.  The  handing  over 
to  that  body  of  these  large  sums  of  money  has  “taken 
the  country  by  surprise,  and  the  thanks  of  the  people 
are  due  to  the  Irish  Party  for  eliciting  this  astounding 
information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  this 
Commission  will  put  a stop  to  this  waste  of  public 
money,  as  if  not  all  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  forfeited.  The  question  may  here  lie 
raised  why  populous  and  isolated  districts  in  my  own 
county  cf  Clare  are  neglected,  whilst  much  good  might 
be  effected  by  a Board  in  touch  with  the  people.  Take 
for  instance  the  standing  grievance  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Scariff  by  want  of  railway  connection  with 
such  towns  as  Limerick  and  Ennis.  I contend  that  this 
is  a subject  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Board.  The  question  of  arterial  drainage  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  County  Clare  also  demands  the 
earnest  and  prompt  attention  of  the  Board.  I accept 
full  responsibility  for  the  views  I here  state,  knowing 
as  I do  that  I am  voicing  the  opinions  of  the  people 
whose  districts  I represent. 


Mr.  M.| 
Luudoti. 


Mr.  Michael 

5868.  (Chairman). — You  .are  a representative  of 
the  Kilmallock  Branch  of  the  Irish  Creamery  Man- 
agers’ Association? — Yes,  after  ten  years  experience, 
l can  see  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  to  a cer- 
tain extent  more  of  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
romotion  of  our  main  industries  in  Ireland  than  of 
elping  them  on,  for  which  purpose  it  was  first 
established.  Take,  for  instance,  the  creamery  move- 
ment, which  is  the  only  proper  means  by  which  the 
process  of  manufacturing  butter  is  carried  on  at  the 
present  day,  so  as  to  retain  our  present  position  in  the 
English  markets ; this  movement  is  in  no  way  getting 
any  assistance  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  is  to  say,  its  principle  features  are  not  looked 
after.  In  Ireland  now  we  have  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  twenty- 
two  instructors  in  butter-making  which  is  a dying 
industry,  and  does  not  represent  one-eighth’  of  the 
whole  butter  output  of  our  people.  Contrast  this 
with  only  six  instructors  appointed  under  the  same 
Department  to  look  after  the  creamery  movement, 
which  represents  seven-eighths  of  the  butter  output  of 
our  people,  and  which  is  the  only  practical  means  of 
livelihood  our  people  have  to  fall  back  on.  To  my 


London  examined. 

mind  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  is 
an  absolute  waste  of  money  as  it  is  presently  ex- 
pended. Why  should  not  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture take  up  the  question  of  establishing  an  official 
quotation  for  the  sale  of  Irish  butter,  and  so  enable 
both  creamery  managers  and  proprietors  of  creameries 
to  see  how  markets  stand  each  day,  and  have  an  idea 
of  what  to  ask  for  their  produce.  The  Department 
say  such  is  not  necessary,  and  if  its  necessary  for  the 
Danes  and  our  other  rivals  in  the  foreign  markets 
why  not  our  so-called  Irish  Department  follow  suit. 
They  did  not  see  their  way  to  appoint  a Commissioner 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  Irish  produce  generally 
on  the  English  markets  until  they  were  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so,  and  I may  say  the  Limerick  butter 
merchants  and  creamery  proprietors  were  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  making  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  alive  to 
this  matter.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  our  Irish 
Department  can  afford  to  pay  away  some  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  to  subsidise  an  irresponsible  body, 
whose  duty  is  principally  devoted  to  promoting 
creameries  in  some  places  where  they  are  not  at  all 
wanted. 


Montcaglc,*.-. 


Bight  Hon.  Lobd 

5868a.  I only  just  wish  to  say  that  a great  deal  of  the 
evidence  given  this  afternoon  has  been  directed 
against  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I was 
President  until  last  autumn,  and  of  which  I am  still 
a member  of  the  committee,  and  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
this  afternoon,  but  I wish  just  to  say  that  evidence 
wiil  be  before  you  later  on  from  the  society  when  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  go  thoroughly  into  these  charges 


Monteagle,  k.p. 

and  I think  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  they 
are  largely  founded  on  misconceptions,  and  on  in- 
accurate information.  There  is  one  instance  I might 
just  give  which  comes  to  my  mind  in  connection  with 
the  charge  that  we  have  invaded  the  districts  where 
proprietary  creameries  were  in  existence,  that  we 
planted  them  in  ah  adjoining  field  or  the  other  side 
of  the  road.  -It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  vague  charges 
of  that  kind  unless  you  get  incidents  with  chapter 
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and  verse.  But  one  comes  to  my  mind,  because  it 
was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evi- 
dence here  to-day,  Mr.  M'Dennell,  it  was  mentioned 
at  the  public  meeting,  and  it  happens  to  relate  to  my 
immediate  neighbourhood,  Shanagolden,  a place  on 
my  property,  and  to  a creamery  of  which  I was  a 
member  of  the  original  committee,  and  I believe  I 
w,as  the  first  President.  Mr.  M'Donnell  is  reported 
to  have  said  last  week  that  a creamery  had  been 
planted  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  firm  across  the 
road 

(Mr.  M'Donnell). — Yes,  quite  so. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — I think,  perhaps,  Mr.  M'Don- 
nell  does  not  remember  the  circumstances  as  clearly  as 
I do.  What  occurred — I have  refreshed  my  recollec- 
tion by  referring  to  the  gentleman  who  was  manager 
of  the  creamery  very  shortly  afterwards — was  this. 
We  had,  after  great  efforts,  aroused  the  farmers, 
quite  apart  from  proprietary  creameries  or  anything, 
after  carrying  on  our  propaganda  for  some  months  or 
a year.  We  had  induced  the  farmers  to  start  a co- 
operative creamery  on  my  property  at  Ballyhahill, 
about  four  miles  from  Shanagolden.  That  creamery 
took'  root  and  got  on  fairly  well,  and  the  farmers 
were  satisfied  with  it,  and  other  creameries  in  the 
meantime  were  established  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Just  about  the  same  time  as  we  started  the 
co-operative  creamery  the  proprietary  creamery  was 
started  by  Mr.  M'Donnell  at  Shanagolden,  and  I 
kept  back  my  people ; they  came  to  me  again  and 
again  to  ask  me  to  help  them  to  start  a creamery  at 
Shanagolden  ; I kept  them  back,  and  refrained  for 
several  years  from  moving  at  all  in  that  direction, 
but  when  they  saw  others  being  started  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  began  to  think  that  they  would  like 
to  make  the  profit  themselves.  I am  quite  certain  I 
said  nothing  about  gigantic  profits  being  made,  and 
made  no  attacks  on  the  proprietary  establishments, 
but  the  farmers  very  naturally  said,  “ Why  should  we 
not  make  these  profits  as  well  as  the  proprietor”? 
and  I cannot  see  that  Mr.  M'Donnell  had  anything  to 
complain  of  in  our  action.  That  was  long  before  the 
Department  was  started,  or  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  was  started' ; I cannot  see  how 
he  can  say  there  was  any  thing  unfair  in  my  action 
in  starting  a creamery  in  Shanagolden.  One  of  the 
reasons  that  was  frequently  given  me  by  the  farmers, 
my  tenants,  and  others,  why  they  would  like  to  have 
a creamery  in  their  own  hands  there  was  that  Mr. 
M'Donnell  or  his  firm  were  the  proprietors  of  a mar- 
garine factory  in  Limerick,  and  they  said  they  often 
thought  all  their  butter  was  going  to  make  mar- 
garine. 

(Mr.  M'Donnell). — And  a great  deal  of  it  was. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — Is  there  any  objection  to  the 
farmers  wishing  to  make  butter  instead  of  making 
margarine.  I give  this  as  one  circumstance  that 
came  under  my  own  observation.  Mr.  Shaw  this 
afternoon  referred,  amongst  other  places,  to  Rath- 
keale  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Organisation 
Society  had  tried  to  get  up  a.  bacon  factory.  This  is 
what  occurred  in  the  case  of  Rathkeale — I was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  but  I am  aware  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. Some  local  body  there  passed  a resolution  ask- 
ing the  Organisation  Society  to  send  down — I told  our 
secretary  that  I knew  the  district  intimately  but  did 
not  think  there  was  any  prospect  of  starting  such  a large 
undertaking  with  any  hope  of  success — and  he  went 
down  and  put  the  case,  as  I put  it  briefly,  very  fully 
before  them,  with  the  result  that  it  fizzled  at  once. 
The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  on  _ that 
occasion  quashed  what  we  thought  an  improvident 
venture  of  this  kind,  and  as  I mentioned  this  morn- 
ing in  reply  to  Mr.  Micks,  our  policy  throughout  with 


regard  to  bacon  factories  has  been  to  put  before  the 
farmers  all  the  difficulties,  and  to  tell  them,  far  from 
pushing  it  on,  that  we  thought  it  was  a hazardous 
undertaking  for  them,  a very  big  speculation,  and  we 
never  encourage  them  to  do  it,  though  when  we 
were  asked  by  the  farmers,  when  there  was  a spon- 
taneous movement,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  re- 
fraining from  giving  them  advice.  If  they  said, 

“ We  are  determined  to  do  this,”  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  give  them  advice  in  the  best  way,  that  was 
the  policy  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  There  may  have  been  indiscretions  in  state- 
ments made  by  our  individual  organisers'. 

(Mr.  Micks). — They  did  not  start  it. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — There  was  none  started. 

(Chairman). — I think  in  view  of  the  evidence  that 
has  been  given  this  afternoon  it  will  be  quite  necessary 
fox  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  giving  evidence  on  their  own 
behalf  at  a later  date,  but  to  avoid  misconception,  I 
should  like  to  say  this,  we  are  not  inquiring  into  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  except  to  this 
extent.  Our  duty  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  methods  whioh  have  Deen 
employed  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Department.  It 
appears  there  has  been  a grant  made  on  certain  terms 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society,  and  consequently  it  seems 
to  me  relevant  to  this  inquiry  that  those  who  object 
to  the  Department  having  made  that  grant  because 
they  object  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
views.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Organisation 
Society  should  have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to 
them.  I wish  to  say  that,  for  otherwise  it  would 
seem  we  were  travelling  outside  our  reference. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — You  will  understand  I might 
have  a good  deal  to  say  .as  regards  the  action  of  the 
Agricultural  Board,  of  which  I am  also  a member  as 
well,  as  regards  thei  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society. 

(Mr.  M'Donnell). — I would  like  to  remark  that  I 
consider  Lord  Monteagle’s  memory  fails  not  mine  ; 
first,  I think  I have  a good  reason  for  remembering 
it,  because  it  touched  my  pocket.  I would  ask  Lord 
Monteagle  to  remember  the  facts  better,  because  he 
is  in  error  in  the  way  he  states  the  matter ; in  fact 
I think  his  statement  proves  my  case.  Lord  Mont- 
eagle says  my  statement  was  incorrect  in  saying  the 
co-operative  people  were  about  starting  in  Shana- 
golden, and  I think  yon  are  astray  also  in  stating 
that  Ballyhahill  was  established  at  the  time. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — Well,  about  the  same  time. 

(Mr.  M'Donnell). — I think  yon  said  Shanagolden 
started  first.  The  farmers  came  together  at  Shana- 
golden and  declared  their  intention  of  starting  there, 
and  when  we  found  that  the  people  from  whom  we 
were  getting  our  milk  supplies  were  going  to  be  our 
opponents,  the  consequence  would  be  that  we  would 
get  no  milk,  and  realising  the  fact,  we  did  the  next 
best  thing,  we  took  what  we  could  get  for  the  factory  ; 
it  was  sold  out,  and  in  round  numbers  we  had  to 
take  about  a third  of  what  it  cost  us  to  erect  that 
factory.  At  the  same  time,  I may  say  we  were  rather 
jealous  of  yourself,  because  you  were  the  landlord  of 
the  property,  and  it  was  in  your  power  to  prevent 
these  gentlemen  from  doing  what  they  threatened  to 
do  and  start  in  opposition  alongside  and  deprive  us 
of  our  supplies.  That  is  the  statement  I made  a week 
ago,  and  that  is  the  statement  I repeat  now. 

(Lord  Monteagle). — It  was  not  in  my  power,  be- 
cause there  were  any  number  of  other  sites  that  did 
not  belong  to  me. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


July  8, 1006. 
Lord 

Monteagle, k.h. 
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TWENTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  JULY  5th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Galway. 


Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Beown,  j.p.  Mr-  WlLlI1M  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  examined. 


July  5, 190G,  5869.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 

Rev  57"  Galway  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee? — 
Clarke.  * No ; Dr.  M‘Cormick  is  Chairman.  I am  a member  of 
the  Committee,  and  I am  Presbyterian  Minister  here. 

5870.  You  are  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Technical  Committee? — Yes,  but  not  taking  all  the 
points.  I will  just  mention  one  or  two  of  the  things. 
First  of  all,  I was  connected  with  the  Technical  Board 
when  it  was  first  initiated  in  Galway  for  several  years, 
and  then,  again,  since  it  cam©  under  .the  Urban  Council. 
Then  I may  say  that,  speaking  generally,  and  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  I am  inclined  to  say 
that  the  Department  has  done  excellent  work ; 
it  is  very  easy  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  but 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  inaugurate  a scheme  that 
would  work  smoothly  in  a,  country  like  ours.  Then,  I 
see  there  is  very  frequent  reference  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  My  opinion  might  not  be  worth  much,  but 
I would  like  to  say  that  I consider  him  a candid,  fair- 
minded,  and  patriotic  man,  and  deserving  well  from 
his  country.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  I 
agree  with  everything  he  has  done,  but,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  I say  he  has  done  the  work  better  than  any 
man  I know  who  could  have  occupied  the  position. 
Now  this  is  all  I want  to  say  on  general  things.  Turn- 
ing to  the  agenda,  you  have  before  you,  first,  as  to  the 
reference  to  buildings.  I think  that  a very  important 
item  in  our  programme.  We  have  here  been  compelled 
to  take  an_ord inary  dwellinghouse  ; that  dwellinghouse 
is  under-sized,  and  it  was  not  built  for  classes,  nor 
ventilated  for  classes. 

5871.  Would  you  then  describe  what  work 
you  carry  on  there,  and  what  accommodation  you 
have? — I can  describe  the  work,  but  don’t  know  whether 
I would  be  able  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  accom- 
modation or  not. 

5872.  We  know  there  have  been  a great  many  make- 
shifts?—Of  course.  The  position  is  that  it  is  an 
ordinary  dwellinghouse  in  Dominick-street.  That  is 
the  general  position.  It  was  built  as  a dwellinghouse, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  not  ventilated  as  it  ought 
to  be  for  classes. 

5873.  (Mr.  Micks).— Or  lighted?— The  lighting  is 
pretty  fair.  It  is  not  so  bad.  Some  of  the  rooms  are 
a.way  up  at  the  roof.  If  you  ask  apprentices  who 
have  been  busy  all  day  to  work  at  carpentering,  etc., 
they  ought  to  be  in  an  airy,  well-ventilated  room.  It 
is  not  fair  to  ask  them  to  go  to  a stuffy  room,  next 
the  slates.  And  the  same  for  other  classes.  Some- 
times I have  gone  into  the  commercial  classes,  and 
the  atmosphere  was  not  at  all  what  young  people 
should  be  m. 

6f7f  How  many  have  you  to  accom- 

modate there?— I thought  Mr.  Lepper  would  have  been 
here  to  give  you  the  statistics.  It  is  for  200  separate 
individuals,  or  perhaps  230. 

5875.  They  attend  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  in 
the  evening  ?— There  is  an  art  class  during  the  day  and 
there  was  a cookery  class.  I don’t  know  that  there  lias 
been  during  the  last  term.  But  the  classes,  as  a rule 
are  at  mght.  Two,  three,  or  four  classes. 

5876.  Could  you  tell  us  what  these  classes  are  ?— 
In  the  Commercial  Department  there  is  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  These  are  duplicated. 

,,®8.77-  (¥’r-  Miehsy— And  book-keeping  ?— Yes,  and  I 
-think  anShmetie.  Then,  in  the  art  classes,  well,  you 


have  the  various  drawing  classes— including  modelling 
and,  I believe,  fret-work.  Then  you  have  the  ordinary 
classes— freehand  and  so  on.  Then  in  science,  you 
have  quite  a number  of  classes.  There  would  be 
chemistry  and  various  departments  of  physical  science. 
Then,  in  what  is  known  as  building  construction,  usually 
you  have  geometry,  practical  geometry,  mathematics 
generally,  and  then  building  construction,  manual 
work,  and  carpentry  in  several  branches.  Then  there 
is  the  domestic  side.  You  have  cookery  and  laundry 
work,  and  dressmaking  and  knitting.  I don’t  know 
whether  I have  gone  over  them  all,  but  I am  sorry  I 
did  not  come  prepared  on  this  point,  but  I expected 
Mr.  Lepper  would  bring  these  to  you. 

5878.  ( Chairman) . — Which  of  these  classes  is  the 
most  popular  and  the  best  attended  ?— On©  doesn't 
like  just  to  say.  The  commercial  is  very  well  at- 
tended, and  the  art  very  well  attended,  indeed. 

5879.  Do  they  attract  rather  a higher  class  of 
pupils? — Yes,  a considerable  number  of  the  higher 
class,  but  still  a good  many  of  the  people  of  the  town 
attend  it.  The  science  side!  has  been  creating  con- 
siderable interest.  Of  course,  it  took  some  time  for  it 
to  develop  much  interest.  The  domestic  side  is  not 
as  popular  as  we  would  like  it.  We  scarcely  know 
why.  We  have  had  very  good  teachers,  but,  somehow, 
we  nave  not  got  the  attendance  at  some  of  the  classes 
we  would  like. 

5880.  On  the  whole,  have  you  seen  considerable  im- 

provement, considerable  progress  ? — I should  say  so.  I 
should  say  pretty  much  in  the  character  of  the  pupils, 
and  m the  attendance,  there  has  been  a growing  interest 
shown  by  the  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  pupils. 
You  could  get  any  number  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  through  a little  pressure,  but  they  dropped  off 
at  Christmas.  What  we  like  is  that  they  should  con- 
tinue during  the  whole  session— and  that  is,  a growing 
quantity.  ° 0 

You  would  rather  confine  yourself  to  these  more 
general  questions  than  go  into  details  ?— If  you  ask  me 
--7  oth.eJ  P°4nt,  if  I know  it,  I will  answer  it 

, 1 would  like  to  say,  on  the  second  point  on  my 

1 would  like  that  the  local  committees  would 
sPe<;ial  qualification,  and  that  they 
should  include  ladies  on  the  domestic  side. 

5882.  There  is  .power  given  now,  is  there  mot,  for 
•perf^tl^tr^  to  appoint  outside  people?— That  is 

5883.  How  was  that  worked  out  ?— As  I was  myself 

an  outside  person,  perhaps 

5884.  Notwithstanding  your  modesty,  I should  like 
fL  ™-70Ur-Op^1,0n  on  that?-We  happened  to  be  in 
Uie  position  m Galway  of  having  a good  many  people 

o have  very  special  qualifications,  especially  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Queen’s  College,  and  I should  like 
wl.  e!tffO'l  dM0  co-opted  to  a considerable  extent, 
because  they  could  give  valuable  help.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, myself.  I graduated  in  science.  That  is  thirty 
years  ago  or  more.  Well,  science  has  changed  in  its 
.bearings  since  that  time,  and  I would  not  like  to 
suggest  that  m reference  to  the  science  teaching  I am 
a person  qualified  to  determine  much  in  regard  to  it  I 
and  I think  it  would  be  a very  valuable  thing  were 
this  possible,  that  we  should  have  up-to-date  men  on 
the  Committee. 
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7)885  I think  everybody  will  agree  with  that,  but 
auestion  is  how  to  get  them  there— whether  the 
Tct  contemplates  that  these  should  be  appointed  ?— One 
■way  is  by  calling  public  attention  ta  it,  at  any  rate. 

5886  What  aTe  the  relative  numbers  of  the  people 
•who  are  appointed  from  outside  ? — I think  about  half 
and  half.  I think,  regarding  No.  3,  on  which  there 
•should  be  no  question,  that  in  some  way  or  other 
Intelligent  and  trained  ladies  should  be  brought  into 
.close  contact  with  the  working  of  the  domestic  side,  and 
it  should  be  to  a very  considerable  extent  under  their 
•supervision. 

5887.  (Mr.  Drown). — It  is  the  practice  in  a great 
vmany  districts  to  appoint  a Ladies’  Committee  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  details  of  the  classes.  There  is  nothing 
-to  prevent  them  doing  that  here?— I suppose  there  is 
-nothing  to  prevent  it,  but  I was  anxious  that  it  should 
%e  brought  under  your  notice  so  that  possibly  there 
might  be  more  emphasis  laid  upon  it.  Then,  of  course, 
under  the  fourth  point,  there  is  an  insufficiency  of 
funds.  I don’t  want  to  go  into  that  generally,  but  in 
•connection  with  this  special  point  we  all  pry  out  that 
-there  is  not  enough  money.  What  I hold  is  that  there 
are  certain  fundamental  classes  that  must  be  in  every 
’Technical  School.  There  should  be  a commercial  side 
and  art  and  science  departments,  and  manual  instiuc- 
-tion,  and  classes  for  domestic  economy.  Well,  now,  if 
you  take  these  on,  and  take  the  money  required  when 
-we  keep  these  going,  there  is  a comparatively  small  sum 
left  for  the  etceteras — those  special  things  that  in  any 
immunity  should  receive  attention.  And  I hold  that 
in  Galway,  here,  we  have  been  greatly  hampered  by 
that,  having  to  spend  money  on  these  fundamental 
things,  so  that  we  have  but  a very  small  margin  to  de- 
velop our  work  in  certain  other  directions.  Some  of  them 
are  mentioned  here.  For  instance,  net-making.  Then 
there  was  a very  strong  effort  to  move  in  the  direction 
■of  higher  class  hosiery.  Largely  through  Father 
Dooley’s  interest  the  hosiery  department  was  started 
in  the  town.  At  a certain  point  it  would  have  been 
•of  the  utmost  importance  if  there  had  been  a teacher 
of  a higher  type,  for  the  industry  just  began.  .It 
•would  have  meant  something  like  £90  a year.  It 
•seemed  to  us  a legitimate  thing  that  we  should  be 
assisted  in  that  direction. 


5888.  (Chairman). — Was  this  with  a view  to  start- 
ing the  hosiery? — The  hosiery  was  started,  and  was 
•doing  very  well,  but  it  needed  to  be  developed  in  the 
•direction  of  a finer  class,  and  the  matter  came  before 
•us,  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  a legitimate  thing 
for  us  to  assist  to  this  extent  that  we  should  bring  in 
a qualified  teacher,  and  that  teacher  would  have  pupils 
from  the  hosiery  industry,  and  in  that  way  we  would 
have  assisted  it  and,  at  the  same  time,  helped  the 
town  greatly  and  helped  the  girls  to  get  employment. 
That  would  have  needed  at  least  £90.  We  had  not 
£90  to  give,  and  the  thing  has  fallen  through.  We 
■urged  on  the  Department  to  regard  it  as  a special 
•case,  to  give  half  the  £90  for  one  year.  We  were 
willing  to  try  and  scrape  up  the  other  £45.  And  they 
■would  not  do  that,  and  the  result  is  the  thing  fell 
through. 

5889.  When  was  that  ? — Three  or  four  months  ago. 
"We  wanted  to  put  it  on  the  scheme  for  the  coming 
year. 


5890.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Did  they  say  they  had  no 
money? — I would  not  just  like  to  say. 

5891.  Was  it  want  of  funds  prevented  that? — I 
■would  not  say  what  they  put  in  their  letter  as  the 
special  reason.  I don’t  know  exactly.  But  the  letter 
regarding  the  hosiery  could  be  got.  I will  speak  to 
Mr.  Lepper  about  it. 

5892.  What  is  the  income  of  your  Committee? — I 
think  it  is  about  £1,000  a year,  including  everything, 
including  the  grant  from  the  Department,  the  urban 
Tate  and  fees,  and  the  Science  and  Art  grant.  There 
are  representatives  of  the  school  who  are  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  regarding  the  other  things  than  I am. 
1 would  like  to  put  in  a word  for  horticulture.  I 
don  t like  to  see  nettles  growing  in  gardens,  and  I 
dont  like  to  see  gardens  that  might  produce  many 
things  that  would  be  for  the  comfort  of  the  family 
producing  only  potatoes  and  cabbages,  and  I think 
. we  move  a little  in  that  direction  it  would  be  an 
3Plm]ehse  value.  Of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  v.-e 
should  not  take  the  matter  up  : but  the  point  is  we  have 


not  got  the  funds  to  do  it,  and  I would  like  to  bring 
that  prominently  before  you.  I know  a good  part  o? 
Ireland,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  department  in  which 
we  are  more  deficient  than  in  the  matter  of  horticul- 
ture. The  only  other  thing  I want  to  say  is  that,  as 
far  as  I see,  one  direction  in  which  there  has  not  been 
as  much  progress  as  there  might  have  been  in  the  work 
of  the  Department  is  that  there  is  not  the  necessary 
preparation  for  pupils  so  that  they  may  take  with  ad- 
vantage classes  in  connection  with  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  perhaps  I may  add  there  is  a certain  lack  of 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  That  is,  they 
take  a class  or  two  and  do  not  go  to  the  end  "and  get 
their  certificates,  so  that  they  would  be  qualified  as 
teachers.  I have  met  some  from  other  countries.  They, 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  have  pushed  on  to  the 
certificate  and  become  excellent  teachers,  and  some  come 
over  here  in  order  to  gain  these  certificates  and  became 
excellent  teachers.  I think  we  should  have  a little 
more  of  that.  If  there  was,  two  things  would  be 
gained.  First  of  all,  the  work  of  the  Department 
would  bulk  much  more  largely,  and  secondly  the  out- 
cry that  we  are  bringing  in  extern  teachers  would  soon 
die  away,  because  we  would  have  our  own  teachers. 

5893.  What  are  the  methods  by  which  you  think 
pupils  could  be  induced  to  attend  more  closely  so  as 
to  get  those  certificates? — One  thing  that  would  help 
that  would  be  if  they  saw  two  or  three  teachers  ap- 
pointed. 

5893a.  That  is  being  done  at  present,  and  the  pupils 
who  have  gone  from  GLasnevin,  I think,  have  received 
appointments  ?— I am  not  speaking  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  in  other  directions,  but  only  as  it  affects 
us. 

5894.  The  institution  that  will  affect  Galway  is  only 
quite  recently  established  at  Athenry? — Yes;  that 
would  be  the  agricultural  side.  I was  thinking  more 
of  the  technical  side.  Of  course  it  would  apply  there, 
too,  but  I have  not  been  coming  into  contact  with  the 
agricultural  side. 

5895.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
there  are  courses  for  training  teachers  in  operation 
at  present  ? — I know  that. 

5896.  Those  are  all  natives  who  have  been  under- 
going these  courses? — We  have  been  slow  in  coming 
in  contact  with  it. 

5897.  Have  none  of  your  teachers  been  appointed 
from  those  who  have  been  recently  trained  under  the 
Department  ? — I rather  think  not.  We  have  an  assist- 
ant teacher  who  has  been  trained  here,  and  now  a 
pupil  teacher  who  has  been  trained  here. 

5898.  Your  teachers  have  been  sometimes  foreigners  ? 
— Yes. 

5899.  You  would  not  like  to  get  rid  of  them? — Oh, 
no.  It  is  not  in  that  direction  my  remarks  go.  But 
I would  like  the  idea  to  get  abroad  among  the  pupils 
that  here  is  an  opportunity,  that  they  should  follow 
it  up  closer  than  they  have  been  doing.  It  will 
mean  a good  deal  to  us  and  a good  deal  to  our  country. 
It  is  open  to  them  to  do  it  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  they  don’t  do  it.  They  have  not 
realised  sufficiently  that  there  is  this  way  open  of 
earning  a good  livelihood  and  doing  good  work. 

5900.  (Chairman). — I see  that  £1,000  a year  is  your 
income.  I have  it  here  in  the  Minutes  relat- 
ing to  the  Technical  Instruction  Scheme  for  1905-6. 
The  estimated  income  is,  local  contribution  from 
rates,  £110 ; fees,  £60  ; from  the  Department’s  En- 
dowment, £680  ; Science  and  Art  grants,  £125  ; from 
the  Equipment  Grants,  £10 ; sale  of  class  materials, 
£15;  amounting  in  all  to  £1,000.  Then  the  expen- 
diture gives  the  various  items. 

5901.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  you  aware  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  earn  very  largely  increased  grants  in 
the  coming  year  on  the  new  scheme  ? — We  had  that 
before  us,  and  the  Head  Master  thought  that  it  would 
not  be  well  for  us  to  turn  to  the  new  scheme  in  the 
coming  year.  We  would  need  a year  to  prepare  for 
it,  but  lie  also  indicated  that  we  could  earn  increased 
giants  when  we  came  under  the  new  scheme. 

5902.  (Chairman). — The  new  scheme  will  be  in  force 
on  the  1st  of  August? — Yes,  but  the  Head  Master, 
who  should  know  about  these  things,  said  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  a year  as  we  were  given  a year  for 
making  our  arrangements.  He  thought  the  classes 
should  be  prepared  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


July  5,  1908. 
H-r.Dr. 
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Jdy  5,  1906. 
Mr.  J 7Z 


Mr.  Joseph  A.  Giykn,  j.p.,  examined. 


6903.  (Chairman). — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Gal- 
way County  Council? — Yes,  sir. 

5904.  I believe  you  are  a solicitor? — Yes. 

5905.  You  have  sent  us  some  very  interesting  notes 
which  perhaps  you  will  follow  ? — Yes.  I prefer  to  follow 
them,  because  I took  some  trouble  in  making  out  the 
statement.  Our  first  difficulty  is  finance.  I think 
that  is  the  general  difficulty  every  County  Committee 
meets.  The  county  rate  is  £951,  and  that  includes 
the  contribution  from  the  Ballinasloe  Urban  Council. 
We  have  an  endowment  of  £800,  and  we  get  £62  10s. 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  That  makes  our 
total  income  £1,813  10s.  We  used  to  have  £335  from 
the  Equivalent  Grant.  That  has  been  withdrawn 
completely  now. 

5906.  The  Equivalent  Grant,  so  called,  is  rather  a 
misleading  term,  perhaps.  The  Equivalent  Grant 
was  withdrawn,  but  another  grant  amounting  to 
£7,000  annually  instead  of  £3,500  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it? — Yes,  but  the  Department  claim  the 
right  to  distribute  that  £7,000  instead  of  the  £3,500. 
We  get  none  of  it.  Under  the  old  scheme  our  con- 
tribution would  be  £335. 

5907.  (Mr.  Micks). — We  heard  the  day  before  yes- 
terday in  Limerick  that  ihe  Department  unofficially, 
or  through  one  of  their  officers,  admitted  the  moral 
right  of  Limerick  to  its  former  grant.  Was  any  such 
admission  made  to  you  ? — The  officers  always  admitted 
that  wo  were  entitled  to  the  money,  but  they  always 
threw  the  blame  m the  Treasury.  They  told  us  we 
should  not  spend  our  income,  but  we  pointed  out  that 
we  could,  if  we  were  allowed  to  adopt  our  own  schemes. 
They  gave  us  an  impossible  scheme  which  could  not 
exhaust  our  income,  with  the  result  that  we  had  a 
very  large  balance. 

5908.  (Chairman). — I see  the  Minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  give  the  sarnie  figures  that 
you  do  for  1905-6.  The  contribution  from  the 
County  Council  is  £915?-— Tt  is  £918,  and  £33  from 
the  Ballinasloe  Urban  Council. 

5909.  That  is  given  separately.  Then  comes  the 
Department’s  contribution  of  £800.  It  leaves  out,  in 
this  account,  the  contribution  from  the  Congested 
Distracts  Board,  so  -it  .brings  out  rather  a different 
figure,  and  then  there  is  the  item,  “ Appropriation 
from  accumulated  funds  of  the  Session,  1904-5,  and 
previous  Sessions,  £240?”— We  appropriated  that 
towards  our  new  Scholarship  scheme  which  the  De- 
partment lias  not  sanctioned,  and  we  hear  are  not 
likely  to  sanction. 

5910.  Had  that  anything  to  do,  do  you  suppose — I 
do  not  know  at  all,  I only  ask  for  information — with 
your  not  getting  part  of  the  £7,000  ?— Very  probably 
it  has.  They  consider  we  could  not  spend  our  income, 
but  we  could  spend  the  entire  annual  income  in  the 
rural  districts.  We  have  an  immense  county. 

5911.  Your  claim  is  to  have  part  of  the  £7,000  as 

well  as  that  ?— Exactly.  We  should  get  our  £335. 

We  have  to  deal  now  with  the  entire  of  Connemara, 
which  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  county,  in  fact  rather 
larger.  All  we  get  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  is  £62  10s.,  and  we  spend  considerably 
more.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  had  all  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion and  live  stock  schemes  in  Connemara.  They  must 
have  spent  several  hundreds  a year.  Now  they  spend 
£62  10s. 


'.5912.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  sure  that  is  correct?— 
That  is  what  I am  informed. 

5913.  Don’t  you  think  all  the  other  operations, 
fishery,  instruction  and  lace  instruction,  are  still  going 
on  ?— The  fishery  instruction  is.  I was  not  aware  that 
the  face  went  on. 


n.5?1?;.  1 thlnk  you  mI1  find  that  a11  the  instruction 
that  they  gave  before  is  going  on  still,  adding  £62 
as  well  1 — I don  t thing  domestic  economy  is  going  on 
because  they  have  no  itinerant  instructors  now,  and 
I understand  they  had  one  or  several  before  that  in 
Connemara.  Some  of  the  members,  of  course,  are 
against  itinerant  instruction.  Personally  I am  not. 
because  I think  a good  deal  could  be  done  with  it  in 
rural  districts. 


county.  We  eould  appoint  two  or  three  mom 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  county. 

5916.  Is  it  working  well  here  ?— Fairly  well  V™ 
my  experience,  where  there  is  any  local  heln  7 
terest  in  it,  they  could  work  up  local  classy  n‘ 

5917.  What  you  really  want  is  to  interest  local 
feeling  ?— Yes.  I touch  on  the  difficulty  of  the  * 
tendance  at  the  classes  later  on. 

5918.  Then  before  you  leave  finance,  have  voi, 

all  considered  the  question  which  was  alluded  to  ' 
the  examination  of  the  last  witness,  the  additional 
financial  assistance  which  you  might  hope  to  get  from 
the  new  regulations? — No,  we  have  not  -T* 
that.  At  least  personally,  I hadn’t  time  to  go  “S 
it  since  the  scheme  came  in.  6 

5919.  It  looks  as  if  there  was  some  possibility 

that  ?— It  would  affect  the  towns,  of  course  We  hamt 
only  a few  towns  to  attend  to,  and  it  won’t  be  7 
very  serious  matter  in  the  county.  It  will  in  the  citv 
of  Galway.  1 

5920.  (Mr.  Browne).— How  many  towns  have  you? 
— Tuam,  Ballinasloe,  Loughrea,  and  Gort  are  the 
four  towns  that  usually  had  a good  scheme  of  tech 
meal  instruction.  Portumna  had  a domestic 
economy  scheme  worked  on  different  lines  from  the  rest 
of  the  county.  Clifden  has  not  taken  up  the  matter 
beyond  itinerant  instruction. 

5921.  (Mr.  Micks). — Mount  Bellew  ?— They  have  it- 
inerant instruction  and  a college-;  we  could  work 
smaller  towns  up  to  ten  or  twelve.  The  capitation 
grant  has  practically  destroyed  technical  instruction  in 
the  towns  I have  mentioned  except  Ballinasloe,  for 
Ballinasloe  has  a scheme  of  its  own,  and  I think 
they  only  contribute  £35  a year  from  the  rates.  They 
get  £400,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  supplies  propor- 
tionately. 

5922 . (Chairman). — You  have  a scheme  of  tech- 

nical instruction  which,  I suppose,  is  still  in 
force — that  is  the  one,  from  August  1st  1903 
to  July  31st,  1904,  -and  I see  under  the 

fourth  head  there  is  this  regulation,  “Wher- 
ever the  average  attendance  for  any  successive 
four  lessons  falls  below  six,  there  the  school  or  class 
must  be  closed.”  I suppose  that  is  a regulation  that 
affects  those  schools  ? — Y es.  I don’t  believe  in  these- 
very  small  classes.  If  they  can’t  get  sufficient  in- 
terest to  keep  the  class  to  six  the  school  ought  to  be 
closed.  6 

5923.  Is  not  that  the  regulation  under  which  these 
classes  -have  -come  to  an  end  ? — I don’t  think  so.  It 
can’t  be  for  there  has  never  .been  a class  in  any  nf 
these  schools  where  the  average  attendance  -has  been 
even  as  low  as  six. 

5924.  The  words  are  the  average  attendance  for 
any  four  successive  lessons?— It  is  not  that.  They 
give  a large  number  of  hours. 

5925.  This  is  still  in  force,  I think.  I have  looked 
through  the  minutes  and  can  find  no  alteration  in 
them? — Well,  it  is  not  under  that  I am  quite  positive, 
but  the  number  of  hours  they  put  on  for  the  capita- 
tion grant  is  quite  excessive. 

5926.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  reason  you  don’t 
get  the  grant? — Yes,  for  these  four  towns.  They  pre- 
scribe a number  of  hours  for  teaching,  and  the  pupils 
cant  give  the  number  of  hours. 

5927.  (Chairman). — At  all  events  you  say  it  is  not 
the  rule  under  which  these  schools  are  closed?— No; 
the  question  of  attendance  of  the  National  school 
children  has  been  remedied  to  a great  extent  now — the 
fi*bh  and  sixth  standard  pupils  are  allowed  in.  Still 
the  general  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  get  the  child- 

}°  sc"0<}1  earlier  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  stan- 

dard.. You  have  practically  no  sixth  standard 
m a country  school.  After  they  pass  the  fifth 
standard  they  go  to  earn  their  living.  If  we  could 
get  them  earlier  it  would  be  much  better,  because  the 
National  Board  is  not  teaching  them  the  subjects  we 
could  teach  them.  They  are  on  their  scheme,  but  it  is 
not  taught  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent.  We 
think  it  would  be  much  better  if  some  provision 
could  be  made  to  bring  in  the  National  school  child- 
ren a little  earlier. 

5928.  That  is  a very  important  point,  and  one 
which  seems  to  fall  very  much  within  our  inquiry, 
because  we  have  to  consider  the  relations  of  this  De- 
partment with  other  educational  bodies.  What  is 
your  view  as  to  the  subjects  children  cou-ld  -be  usefully 
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taught  at  that  early  age  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  these  girls  af  they  could  begin  domestic 
economy  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  on  a small  scale. 
The  style  of  domestic  economy  that  I would  like  to  see 
them  taught  would  be  what  would  fit  them  to  keep 
their  own  homes. 

5929.  Where  would  you  give  that? — That  could  be 
very  well  done  in  any  of  the  convents,  where  they  have 
large  convent  schools,  and  in  the  country  centres,  I 
•think  it  could  be  done  by  itinerant  instructresses,  but 
I think  that  the  classes  should  be  remodelled.  But 
the  teacher  going  down,  and  giving  a theoretical  les- 
,-son  on  cookery  to  children  is  very  little  use  to  them. 

5930.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  by  the  teachers 
themselves  ? — They  would  want  to  be  specially 
trained  for  that. 

5931.  If  you  bring  in  a trained  person  to  teach  a 
.child  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  the  child  might  not  be 
as  ready  to  receive  it  from  such  a teacher  as  from  its 
own  mistress  ? — If  you  get  it  done  by  the  ordinary 
teacher  there  should  be  some  special  remuneration  for 
the  teacher,  otherwise  they  would  not  do  it.  If  there 
-could  be  any  arrangement  between  the  National  Board 
and  the  Technical  Board  by  which  a local  teacher 
would  be  employed  on  gaining  a certificate,  and  that 
they  could  be  paid  by  the  Technical  Committee. 

5932.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  your  view  that  the  child- 
ren should  be  taught  in  the  National  school,  or  that 
they  should  leave  it  for  this  teaching  ? — If  they  could  be 
taught  by  their  own  teacher  it  would  be  better  in  the 
National  school. 

5933.  You  would  recommend  that  in  the  training  of 
teachers  they  should  be  qualified  to  give  such  in- 
struction?— That  would  be  my  view. 

5934.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  there  not  be  a diffi- 
culty in  small  schools  in  carrying  that  out  where  the 
pupils  are  of  different  ages  ? — The  teaching  I mean 
for  the  young  children  is  the  teaching  any  good 
housewife  can  give  herself  to  children.  The  children 
should  be  taught  cleanliness,  how  to  clean  up  things, 
and  any  simple  little  things,  and  how  to  make  up 
'their  houses. 

6935.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question  of  school 
gardens,  and  having  horticultural  instruction  given 
to  the  boys  ? — That  is  being  carried  out  in  this  county. 
They  are  beginning  to  do  that  on  a small  scale. 

5936.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  how  that 
•could  be  extended  ? — We  have  two  Committees  in  the 
county,  and  that  is  now  a different  Committee.  I am 
not  on  the  Agricultural  Committee,  and  I prefer  not 
■to  deal  with  except  what  I know  myself.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Capitation  Grant  would  come  in  under  that 
head.  In  this  county  we  have  teaching  going  on  in 
‘Gort  and  Tuam  under  the  Act  of  1889.  I was  con- 
nected with  the  Gort  school  from  its  foundation  in 
1891.  It  was  in  1892  it  was  started.  We  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  at  all  in  starting  the  school  owing 
to  a dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act  raised  by 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
When  we  got  the  school  started  the  teachers  were 
appointed  by  the  local  Committee,  and  I think  the 
teaching  was  carried  on  in  the  Convent.  There  was 
only  one  nun  teaching  there.  She  was  teaching 
■cookery.  They  sent  down  a lady  inspector  from  South 
Kensington,  and  this  teacher  worked  before  her,  and 
she  passed  by  inspection.  I think  she  would  not 
undergo  examination.  They  were  satisfied  with  'her 
•capacity  to  teach  cookery,  and  the  other  subjects  taught 
in  the  school  were  taught  by  girls  trained  in  the  In- 
•dustries.  There  was  really  very  fine  teaching  going 
on.  The  cla3s  averaged  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  they 
"•jd  five  or  six  subjects  taught,  including  weaving. 
Ihe  weaver  was  paid  a salary  of  £1  a week.  Part 
was  paid  by  the  National  Board  and  part  by  our 
Committee.  The  same  occurred  in  Tuam,  but  they 
were  paid  on  a little  more  liberal  scale  there,  because 
it  was  a wealthy  union,  and  the  teaching  was  in  two 
Convents  and  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  but 
the  advent  of  the  Department  after  a year  or  two 
destroyed  the  teaching  in  Tuam  and  Gort.  ' As  long 
as  the.  salaries  continued  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
the  teaching  because  there  was  always  an  average  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  in  Gort,  and  I think  in  the  two 
'Convents  in  Tuam  there  average  never  fell  below 
twenty.  None  of  the  girls  could  possibly  give  the 
Jt umber  of  attendances  lequired  under  the  Capitation 
Crant.  Every  girl  there  got  at  least  four  or  five 
pwnths’  tuition  in  the  domestic  economy,  and  the  sub- 
lets taught  in  the  Convent — knitting  and  hosiery. 
The  girls  specialised.  They  did  not  go  in  for  the  same 
subjects.  When  the  salaries  were  stopped  by  the 
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possibly  give  the  large  number  of  hours  required  in 

the  year.  They  could  give  them  in  two  subjects,  in  *?.r; ^ 

which  the  number  was  about  an  hour  a week  for  forty  yn  ’ 

weeks,  but  for  the  third  it  would  mean  at  least  two 

hours  a week  for  some  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 

it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  girls  to  attend 

regularly  for  that  time,  especially  as  the  class  of  girls 

were  girls  who  had  passed  these  higher  standards,  and 

the  result  in  Gort  was  that,  I think,  the  average 

attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  something  like 

thirty — I think  twelve  or  fourteen  girls  gained  the 

Capitation  Grant,  so  that  the  Sisters  there  got  a 

grant  of  about  £30,  and  they  lost  in  teaching  alone 

about  double  that  sum  of  their  own  funds. 

5937.  (Mr.  Micks). — Kindly  explain  why  the  girls 
could  not  attend? — The  .attendance  was  higher  than 
was  required  for  the  National  Board.  They  would 
require  considerable  more  than  100  hours  in  this  one 
subject. 

5938.  Was  it  a Convent  school  or  a day  school? — 

It  was  an  evening  school.  I think  when  the  school 
dosed  the  other  class  opened. 

5939.  Was  the  time  of  these  girls  occupied  in  any 
way  otherwise? — Some  of  these  girls  were  working 
during  the  day,  others  were  children  in  the  higher 
classes  in  the  school,  and  there  was  no  compulsion  on 
these  girls  to  return  after  school  hours,  and  a large 
number  did  not.  After  a few  weeks’  teaching  they 
considered,  and  I think  properly  considered,  that  they 
had  mastered  a good  portion  of  the  subject  of  the 
teaching,  and  they  did  not  think  of  the  serious  finan- 
cial loss  to  their  teachers.  In  Tuam  the  schools  have 
practically  closed  down,  and  in  Gort  it  is  worse  from 
a financial  point  of  view,  because  the  nuns  have  con- 
tinued teaching  at  their  own  expense,  and  absolutely 
get  no  help  whatever. 

5940.  And  they  did  not  get  it  out  of  the  Equivalent 
Grant? — The  nuns  in  Gort  got  very  little.  £25  a 
year  for  one  of  the  nuns  who  taught  cookery. 

5941.  Still  it  was  one  of  the  places  that  got  pay- 
ments?— It  did,  but  the  rest  of  the  money  went  to 
the  girls  themselves  who  were  teaching.  They  got  con- 
siderably more  in  Tuam.  There  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Capitation  Grant  by  some  of  the  Convents 
if  the  number  of  hours  were  shortened. 

5942.  (Chairman). — How  many  hours  are  required? 

— 240  hours,  which  is  out  of  the  question. 

5943.  (Mr.  Micks). — My  question  was  put  because 
I thought  it  was  100  hours  only  ? — It  was  100 
hours  m one  subject  only.  We  have  it  in 
the  scheme  for  1904-5,  page  6,  under  the  fourth 
head.  A grant  of  £2  per  student  per  session  shall  be 
paid  for  every  girl  not  on  the  industrial  Government 
aided  or  National  School  roll  who  is  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  who  is  certified  by  the  Department’s 
Inspector  to  have  attended  not  less  than  240  hours  in 
the  following  subjects  : — “The  pupil  as  part  of  the 
240  hours  of  school  work  has  received  at  least  forty 
hours’  instruction  in  the  domestic  economy  subjects.” 

Then  it  gives  a test  of  qualifications  for  the  teachers 

5944.  (Chairman). — Was  that  the  first  time  this 
appeared? — No,  I think  it  came  in  the  year  before. 

The  convents  made  a very  earnest  effort  to  work  it  the 
first  year,  with  the  result  that  it  was  practically  a 
failure  in  the  third. 

5945.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  tell  us  what  took  place 
between  you  and  the  Department  about  that  240  hours 
being  necessary  ? — It  was  in  the  working  out  of  it  that 
the  Nuns  showed  the  impossibility  of  it.  There  must 
bo  forty  hours  in  domestic  economy.  That  leaves  200 
hours  for  the  other  subjects.  They  would  have  to 
have  classes  every  day  in  the  week,  and  you  would 
have  to  take  up  so  many  subjects  that  it  would  be 
practically  useless  for  the  pupils. 

5946.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  any  one  of  these 
subjects  plus  domestic  economy  be  sufficient  to  earn 
the  grant  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  take_  up  one  of  these  sub- 
jects you  must  give  200  hours  to  it.  If  you  give  forty 
to  domestic  economy  you  must  make  up  200  hours  on 
other  subjects,  and  the  pupils  would  not  do  it.  The 
pupils  would  not  attend. 

5947.  Chairman). — You  say  that  that  was  the  con- 
dition that  they  found  it  was  impossible  to  fulfil? — 

Utterly  impossible.  These  convents  have  been  seriously 
hit  by  "this.  We  have  practically  no  teaching  in  Tuam. 

We  really  have  a great  deal  to  complain  of  under  head 
three — restrictions  imposed  on  committees  by  'ths  De- 
partment. They  don’t  give  a Committee  scope  enough. 

I don’t  object  to  the  Department  having  a fairly  strong 
hand,  but  local  committees,  and  I think  all  committees, 
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'•  ought  to  have  much  greater  scope.  We  have  some  very 
intelligent  business  men  on  the  committees,  who  know 
what  is  required  for  the  county  much  better  than 
officials  even  visiting  us  periodically.  I can  give  you 
rather  an  amusing  instance  which  occurred  at  our  Com- 
mittee. It  took  us  six  months  to  get  a basin,  and  the 
teacher  had  to  borrow  one  before  we  could  get  the 
sanction  of  the  Department  to  spend  five  or  six  shillings. 
That  was  some  four  years  ago.  They  have  improved 
a little,  and  are  not  so  tight  now.  I think  in  the 
general  management  of  the  scheme  and  of  its  details 
they  ought  to  give  the  Committee  more  of  a free  hand 
At  present  the  minutes  come  up,  and  you  are  afraid 
to  order  anything  or  make  the  slightest  change  in  cast- 
iron  scheme,  because  if  you  do  there  is  a sheaf  of 
queries  at  once,  and  you  don’t  reply  until  your  next 
monthly  meeting,  and  by  the  time  the  reply  comes  the 
scheme  is  worked  out  for  the  year. 

5948.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  ever  make  inquiries  in 
England  as  to  the  extent  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  com- 
mittees there  ? — I had  experience  of  the  freedom  when 
we  were  under  the  old  Act. 

5949.  I mean  in  England,  under  existing  circum- 
stances?— I did  not.  I was  working  under  South 
Kensington  from  1892  to  1899,  and  during  that  time 
we  had  no  trouble  in  getting  our  scheme  sanctioned. 
It  was  made  up  and  sent  to  South  Kensington,  and 
the  Inspector  came  down  and  discussed  the  matter  in 
the  most  friendly  spirit,  and,  morally,  we  had  no 
friction  from  beginning  to  end.  As  soon  as  the  scheme 
was  settled  the  question  of  ordinary  expenditure  was 
inquired  into.  I submitted  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
detailed  statement,  showing  every  penny  received  and 
expended  during  the  twelve  months.  As  to  the  other 
matters,  the  Department  never  inquired  into  them, 
but  they  insisted  that  their  grant  of  £89  a year  should 
be  spent  on  teaching.  The  first  year  I lost  £40  be- 
cause I bulked  the  whole  thing,  having  shown  the  ex- 
penditure on  material  from  the  joint  grant.  I did 
not  make  that  mistake  a second  time.  I put  all 
the  expenditure  on  materials  on  the  rates.  I would 
like  the  Irish  Department  to  give  us  as  much  freedom 
as  that.  They  ought  not  to  be  too  grandmotherly  in 
their  relationship  with  committees.  My  fourth  head 
is  the  question  of  local  industries.  That  I look  upon 
as  the  most  important  of  all.  The  whole  technical 
industry  schemes  in  this  county,  in  my  opinion,  should 
work  up  towards  the  establishment  of  local  industries 
to  get  employment  for  the  people. 

5950.  (Chairman).  — After  making  allowance  for  the 

criticism  you  have  ofFered  on  the  action  of  the  Depart 
ment  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  technical  instruction 
has  benefited  or  lost  by  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment?—IJat  admits  of  a double  answer.  Under 
schemes  that  were  in  existence  under  the  old  Act  they 
dost,  because  they  had  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and 
the  new  schemes  were  put  on  them  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not  My  experience  in  some  cases  has  been  that 
where  entirely  new  schemes  had  been  adopted  in 
countries  where  no  old  schemes  were  in  existence  they 
are  very  fau-ly  worked  under  the  Department.  I W 
made  inquiries  in  several  counties  in  Ireland  and 
found  where  they  had  no  technical  instruction  previous 
to  the  passing  of  this  Act  they  had  very  little  difficulty 
m accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
but  in  countries  like  ours,  where  we  had  our  own 
^mes“  existence,  it  had  led  in  the  early  years  to 
? th^k  ?wy  a ye*r  T *"**>  riSht  again,  and 

th,  ™ Je£,“rfd“1  °f 

mthi,  county. 
beaus 

s ' ! "!  when  the  Act  was  passinn,  and  now 

» fairly  good  scheme  ii  worl  ne  ord^ 

rfe  of6 our^nfee  revenue 

but  the  other  town,  of  the  conntyrter.  * c0“pl“n’ 
6952.  Tour  criticism  aaaly  comes  to  this— in 

r6  tho  whichX  S“ 

ywrtaont  has  employed  ),»,<,  been  SJf*  fS 
that  at  has  made  too  little  allowance  fS  X™”, 
already  in  existence  for  the  requirements  n 
particular  cases  ?— That  has  been  so.  * f these 
. 5953.  And  the  result  has  been  tha+ 
ticular  efforts  have  come  more  or  less  to  an  end  Paij 

Thit  *T .“fifle  *°  tal«  fheir  place  aa  yit!- 
That  as  but  outode  that,  I thinh  the  D.pafiLt 


k etffl  ta>  rigid  with  the  ordinary  working  oi  the  Ate 
We  could  do  a good  deal  more  work  if  We  t 
hand.  " “ear 

5954.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  rules  which  , 

successfully  in  Ballinasloe  are  the  same  rales 
under  different  local  conditions,  did  not  o,!l  j hp 
Gort  and  Tuam?-No  ; they  have  qu^  a diW*  m' 
tern  in  Bahinanloe.  They  have  their  own  taLhS  Sf 
their  own  funds.  neJ8  “id. 

5955.  Are  they  paid  by  capitation?— They  are  not 
We  supply  them  with  all  the  teachers.  y M not- 

5956.  But  the  teachers  in  Tuam  and  Gort 

S5SyhewerZh°  brittotieE! 

5957.  And  the  teachers  working  in  Ballinasloe  am 
county  teachers  who  gave  a certain  amount  n#  «,  ■ 
time  to  teaching?— We  gave  them  one  domSf' 
economy  instructress  all  the  year  round.  Theotw 
have  a teacher  in  commercial  subjects  practical  for 
a year,  too,  and  it  comes  to  this  that  in 

they  have  Home  Rule.  ballinasloe 

5958.  Have  they  anywhere  worked  the  sanitation 
system  successfully  ?— Not  in  Galway.  p t 

5959.  (Mr.  Micks).— Ballinasloe  strikes  a sneciaH 
rate  of  its  own  ?-I  think  £35.  We  gave  them  S “ 

5960.  Is  Tuam  an  urban  district  ?-It  is  not.  Bal- 
linasloe  is  the  only  urban  district  outside  the  towre 

raalway\.  * t'le  whole  thing  works  up  really 

to  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  industries  in  the 
county,  and  I have  taken  up  here  the  history  of  an 
industry  which  I helped  to  start,  and  I will  give  you  a 
short  account  practically  of  its  rise  and  fall.  It  is-, 
instructive  because  it  shows  how  the  new  Department 
has  helped,  I only  put  it  as  far  as  that,  that  the  work 
of  the  new  Department  lias  really  helped  to  destroy 

iSSL?*  “**“  °'  Me”J  ***  “* 

.,  596„L  (.Chairman) . What  sort  of  industries  were 
they  (—Linen  weaving,  dress-making,  embroidery,  and 
knitting  and  cookery  were  also  taught.  None  of  the 
girls  had  the  slightest  training  in  any  of  these  sub- 
jects when  they  started.  The  nuns  were  presented 
with  ten  linen  looms,  or  rather  they  were  presented 
with  eight  and  bought  two  out  of  their  own  funds. 
They  engaged  an  expert  from  Belfast,  and  they  had: 
to  start  of  course  to  teach  the  girls  to  work.  The  first: 
year,  naturally  enough,  resulted  in  a serious  loss  ia 
this  way,  that  all  the  material  was  practically  wasted. 

1 be  Joss  that  occurred  in  the  first  year  or  year  andl 
a-nall  of  the  working  was  in  the  end  one  of  the  thief 
factors  that  broke  up  the  industries.  Instead  of  start- 
mu8  7?  caPltal  they  started  practically  with  debt. 
The  debt  came  to  very  closely  on  £300  as  a result  of 
the  first  year  or  year  and  a-half  working.  After  that: 
the  girls  became  very  expert,  and  they  were  enabled! 
to  pay  very  considerable  wages.  At  the  same  time  the 
technical  Instruction  Act  was  put  into  force,  and  we 
were  enabled  to  give  very  considerable  assistance  for 
a small  industry  to  the  industry  through  the  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committee.  The  Technical  Instruction- 
Committee,  I think,  did  not  come  into  operation  for 
eighteen  months  after  the  industries  were  started,, 
and  by  that  the  girls  had  got  considerable  training  in 
the  vanous  industries  taught.  With  the  full  approval 
of  the  Department  we  were  allowed  to  appoint  as 
teachers  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
the  girls  who  were  most  expert  in  the  dress-making, 
in  the  embroidery,  and  in  the  knitting.  The  teacher 
ot  finen  weaving  was  a man,  and  half  his  salary,. 
~~  a year>  was  paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  the- 
other  half  came  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee,  so  that  the  industries  practically  had  the  use 
of  the  head  linen  weaver,  and  the  four  teachers  of 
these  four  subjects  were  paid  instead  of  being  paid 
by  the  piece,  a certain  yearly  wage,  and  half  of  that 
uu"le  ,,rom  tae  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  so> 
that  the  industries  benefited  by  £52  a year  for  the- 
weaver  and  quite  £60  or  £70  for  the  other  teachers, 
inat  help,  although  it  was  small,  enabled  the  in- 
dustries to  nearly  pay  their  way.  After  this  unfor- 
tunate debt  that  had  been  accumulated  in  the  early 
years  had  been  wiped  out,  I searched  back  to  see  if  I 
could  find  any  old  reports,  and  I found  a short  report 
I issued  in  1897,  and  not  exactly  a balance-sheet,  but. 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  and  amounts  of  that  year. 
J.n  that  year  we  paid  in  wages  £225  3s.  4d.  That  was: 
in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  of  the  salaries  I have 
already  mentioned. 

5962.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  would  be  for  workers? — 
ihe  workers  in  the  industries.  There  was  £55  in  atf- 
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a-Hon.  that  came  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee in  addition  to  the  £225. 

<5963  How  many  workers?— The  wages  were  small. 
What  used  to  occur  was  this— the  girls  that  would  be 
most  expert  and  could  earn  good  wages  got  employ- 

m 5964. Sfn  weaving?— No,  not  all  weaving,  but  in  the 
other  subjects,  embroidery,  etcetera. 

5965.  Then  the  £225  covered  the  earnings  of  the 
weaving,  embroidery,  and  everything  else?— Yes.  There 
were  ten  weavers,  and  several  girls  got  very  expert  at 
embroidery,  and  there  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  of 
these  girls  who  were  at  once  snapped  up  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  to  teach  the  subjects.  So  that  we 
were  constantly  turning  out  expert  teachers  who  were 
taken  up  by  the  other  convents.  The  average  weekly 
wage  was  small,  but  the  hours  were  short,  if  you 
look  unon  it  as  a factory.  The  girls  never  came  until 
after  breakfast;  they  had  an  hour  for  dinner,  and 
they  broke  off  about  5.30,  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  rules  of  the  Convent  to  keep  them.  These  girls 
had  to  do  work  at  home  before  they  came,  and  after 
they  went  home.  None  of  them  earned  less  than  5s., 
and  some  up  to  12s. 

5966.  They  did  not  work  at  it  in  their  own  homes  * 
—No,  at  the  convent.  We  sold  in  the  year  £359 
worth  of  stuff.  The  whole  expenditure  amounted  to 
£593,  and  we  had  a small  balance  to  our  credit.  Our 
stocks  in  hands  were  £110  15s.  Our  debts  due  to  the 
industry  amounted  to  £73. 


5967.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  the  total  sales  amounted 
to  £359  and  the  total  cost  to  £593,  it  showed  a work- 
ing loss  ? — No  ; you  have  to  consider  that  there  was 
due  for  yarn,  bleaching,  and  what  was  due  for  the  mate- 
rials also.  That  was  £126  15s.  We  had  that  stock 
in  hands.  There  was  £20  we  got  as  donations.  That 
would  reduce  the  balance  to  £31.  It  is  not  a balance 
sheet.  I am  sorry  I have  not  any  other  balance- 
sheets  from  that  until  later  on.  In  1894  we  did 
publish  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  industry. 
I just  wrote  a short  account  at  that  time.  I was  very 
young  and  very  poetical.  I tried  to  get  in  money  for 
local  industries.  It  was  really  more  an  appeal  than 
anything  else,  and  it  gives  an  account  of  the  work  in 
1894.  We  turned  out  70  dozen  towels,  70  dozen 
Cambric  handkerchiefs,  800  yards  of  linens,  1,300 
yards  of  lawn.  That  was  in  18  months.  It  was  all 
of  a first-rate  quality.  They  got  a considerable  sale 
for  their  coloured  linens  for  ladies’  dresses,  and  their 
fine  handkerchiefs  were  beautiful  things.  They  got 
12s.  a dozen.  I ceased  active  connection  with  the 
local  committee  in  1897,  when  I went  to  live  in  Tuam, 
but  still  continued  a member  of  the  Committee,  and 
in  1900  the  Industries  under  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  became  a limited  company.  I am  afraid  there 
was  a mistake  made  then,  but  it  was  passed  then  on 
the  advice  of  people  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  in  Dublin.  The  old  debt  was 
then  about  £300,  and  when  they  formed  a limited 
society  the  sisters  in  charge  very  properly  wanted  the 
old  debt  taken  into  account  and  paid  off,  but  the 
officials  that  came  down  said  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  industries,  and  should  stay  out  by  itself.  The 
result  was  that  the  old  debt  passed  on  to  the  new 
Committee.  They  got  in  actual  cash  £112  13s.  That 
was  subscribed  by  various  people  who  took  shares. 
The  stock  was  valued  at  £258.  The  sisters  gave  up 
the  looms,  and  they  got  in  return  100  paid-up  shares, 
just  to  give  them  an  interest  in  it.  They  got  no 
money.  A portion  of  the  old  debt,  £50,  was  paid  out 
of  the  capital,  so  that  the  stock  in  hands  practically 
balanced  the  old  debt.  I am  able  to  give  you  then 
for  every  year  from  1900  particulars.  We  started  in 
June,  1900,  and  for  the  following  six  months  the 
•total  outlay  was  £502  12s.  103.  Our  receipts  were 
£487  12s.  73.  So  there  was  a loss,  and  the  wages 
paid  was  in  that  half-year  £180  4s.  7 d. 


.5968.  That  is  included  in  the  £502  ?— Yes  ; I am 
giving  the  wages  ill  each  case  separately,  because  it 
shows  the  increase  in  the  industry.  In  1901  our  total 
outlay  was  £1,076  6s.  3d.,  and  our  receipts,  and  in 
the  receipts  they  included  the  bank  overdraft.  I 
took  them  from  the  auditor’s  books,  and  give  in  sepa- 
rate the  figures.  Receipts  were  £1,145  12s.  6 3. 
That  would  show  a credit  balance,  but  I think  if  you 
allow  for  the  over-draft  there  was  really  a loss. 

5969.  I don’t  know  how  you  could  take  an  over- 
draft into  consideration  as  a receipt? — It  struck  me 
as  a very  odd  way  of  doing  it. 


5970.  The  receipts  are  only  the  receipts  from  the  July  5,  1906. 

sales? — That  is  so.  — ~ 

5971.  Does  the  £1,145  12s.  6 <3.  represent  receipts  /„ 

from  sales  only? — No,  receipts  from  sales  plus  the  5 ’ ‘ 
amount  borrowed  from  the  bank,  but  the  amount  to 

the  bank  never  went  very  high.  When  the  industry 
was  wound  up  the  amount  due  to  the  bank  was  under 
£300. 

5972.  You  could  not  say  how  much  of  the  £1,145 
represented  gross  figures  ? — I could  send  you  the 
figures.  The  wages  paid  in  1901  were  £351  17s.  53. 

In  1902  our  total  outlay  was  £1,360  17s.  93.,  and  the 
receipts,  again  including  what  was  due  to  the  bunk, 
were  1,317  5s.,  and  the  wages  had  gone  up  to 
£415  9s.  Id.  In  1903  our  total  outlay  was  £1,649  7s. 

Our  receipts  still  including  the  overdraft  were 
£1,742  16s.  lid.,  and  the  wages  had  gone  up  to 
£629  14s.  5d.  1904  was  the  year  the  crisis  arrived 
because  we  were  steadily  increasing  in  our  work,  but 
v.-e  could  never  get  on  the  right  side.  1903  coincides 
with  the  year  that  our  salaries  were  stopped.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  aid  given  by  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Committee  towards  the  industries. 

5973.  In  these  figures,  the  gross  receipts,  do  you 
include  the  sums  also  received  from  the  Department 
in  those  years? — No,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  total  receipts  are  the  sales,  plus  the  bank  over- 
draft. 

5974.  (Chairman). — You  are  really  treating  it  as  if 
it  were  quite  an  independent  concern  ? — And  so  it 
was.  But  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  wages  there 
would  have  to  be  added  contributions  from  the  local 
committee  to  the  girls  who  were  teaching. 

5975.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  don't  include  in  the 
wages  the  suras  paid  to  teachers  ? — I don’t,  but  the 
wages  paid  out  of  the  money  earned  by  the  teachers. 

5976.  (Chairman). — Besides  that  there  would  be  a 
sum  of  money  paid  to  teachers  who  would  also,  I sup- 
pose, be  actually  superintending  the  industry,  and 
v'ould  have  to  be  paid  wages  if  it  was  an  ordinary 
business  concern  ? — They  were  paid  a yearly  salary. 

Some  of  these  girls  were  paid  12s.  or  18s. 

5977.  That  salary  was  paid  partly  out  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee’s  funds? — That  is  so. 

They  taught  technical  instruction  classes  for  that. 

For  1904  to  the  end  of  June,  which  are  the  last 
figures  I -can  give  you,  the  outlay  was  £781  10s.  53., 
and  the  receipts  £711  15s.  Id.,  also  including  the 
bank  overdraft. 

5978.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  naturally  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  bank  overdraft  was  increased 
in  the  period? — It  is  all  in  that  for  that  particular 
period.  I could  not  understand  for  a long  time,  and 
I still  don’t  know,  why  they  did  it.  The  total  wages 
for  that  six  months  was  £217  16s.,  but  we  were 
approaching  the  end  then,  and  in  the  four  years’ 
working  we  paid  in  wages  £1,700.  We  applied  to  * 
the  Department  in  July,  1901,  pointing  out  the  state 
the  industries  were  in,  the  debt  that  was  due,  and. 
asking  the  Department  to  come  to  our  aid  by  a 
Grant.  There  was  no  reply.  We  applied  in  July, 

1902,  and  asked  for  a definite  loan  of  £300,  and  it. 
was  refused.  We  applied  in  1903,  again  calling  their 
attention  to  the  6tate  of  the  industries  and  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  them  alive,  and  we  were  refused 
and  I am  glad,  to  say  the  County  Council  tried  to- 
come  to  our  aid.  In  1900  Mr.  Bourke,  who  is  to 
give  evidence;  here  to-day,  was  the  County  Councillor 
for  the  Gort  Division,  and  he,  as  a member  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  brought  before  the 
County  Council  the  working  of  tho  industries.  At 
that  time  they  worked  in  a large  room  which  the 
nuns  themselves  have  since  converted  into  a chapel. 

They  were  terribly  handicapped  themselves  for  want  of 
accommodation,  because  they  required  certain  rooms 
that  the  industries  were  using,  and  they  said  unless  the 
industries  could  be  housed  elsewhere  they  would  have 
to  take  up  the  largest  room.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  County  Council,  and  the  County  Council 
was  asked  to  build  a school  for  technical  instruction. 

We  knew  the  Council  conld  not  build  a home  for  in- 
dustries. There  was  no  secret  made  of  it.  We  stated 
that,  although  we  wanted  a technical  school,  we 
wanted  one  built  large  enough  to  house  the  indus- 
tries ; and,  having  fully  considered  the  matter  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  County  Council,  they  unani- 
mously voted  £2,000  to  build  a technical  school  for 
Gort..  That  was  passed  just  as  the  new  Act  was 
passing  through  the  House. 
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July  6,  190G.  5979.  That  was  under  the  Act  of  1889? — It  was. 

Mr  j""a  Then,  as  we  were  adopting  the  new  Act,  the  matter 

Glynn  it,  was  adjourned  until  the  new  committee  was  formed, 

’ ' ’ and  from  the  outsturt  we  got  every  opposition. 

5980.  You  didn’t  raise  that  sum  ? — No.  We  voted 
the  money,  and  asked  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  grant.  We  got  no  trouble 
at  all  from  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the 
matter.  They  referred  us  to  the  new  Department. 
When  the  new  Department  came  in  Mr.  Blair  came 
down  to  inspect,  and  he  stated  that  this  money  was 
not  required  for  a technical  school,  which  could  have 
been  built  for  £400  or  £500,  but  really  for  the  in- 
dustries, and  it  was  impossible  to  accede,  perhaps, 
from  political  economy  and  various  things.  At  the 
.meeting  of  the  Committee  I admitted  all  that,  and 
; field  him  there  was  no  doubt  what  it  was  for,  but 
■wo  considered  the  money  ought  to  be  allowed,  and 
they  ought  to  close  their  eyes  to  a matter  like  this, 
which  was  all-important  for  the  locality.  Every 

: single  inspector  the  Department  appointed  for  three 
• or  four  years  went  into  the  matter.  Mr.  Fletcher 
. gave  us  every  assistance,  I must  confess,  towards  the 
end  of  it  at  any  rate.  Any  way,  the  Department 
sanctioned  the  school,  but  they  only  sanctioned  it 
, just  when  the  industries  had.  collapsed. 

5981.  (Chairman). — On  the  29th  September,  1905, 

I see  there  is  this  entry  in  the  print  here  : — (Scheme — • 
A technical  school  to  be  built  and  equipped  out  of 
money  to  be  provided  by  the  Oounty  Council,  £2,000  ? — 
Yes  ; it  was  sanctioned  last  year,  and  it  was  TiOt 
-sanctioned  until  the  industries  had  collapsed.  In 
1904  the  sister  in  charge  of  the  industries  applied 
directly  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  for  assistance  for  the 
industries.  He  then  sent  down  an  auditor,  who  went 
over  the  books.  He  made  a very  careful  audit  of 
them.  He  must  have  been  three  weeks  at  it,  but  the 
result  of  the  audit  was  that  there  was  a debt  of  about 
£700  shown.  The  stock  in  hands,  which  he  valued 
at  50  per  cent,  reduction,  and  the  debts  due  to  the 
industries,  which  he  valued  also  at  50  per  cent,  re- 
duction, came  only  to  £250.  That,  as  it  turned  out 
afterwards,  was  a gross  under-valuation,  because  the 
sisters  have  continued  the  industries  on  a small  scale 
-actually  on  the  stock  and  the  debts.  I think  a fairer 
value  would  have  been  £400  or  £500  for  the  debts 
•due  and  the  stock  in  hands.  What  really  was  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  £700  or  £750  due 
-was  the  old  debt  always  hanging  over  their  heads — 
the  loss  incurred  in  the  first  year,  of  the  convent’s 
work,  when  practioally  all  the  material  was  wasted. 

5982.  You  mean  the  debt  you  were  advised  not  to 
take  into  account,  but  leave  outstanding  ? — Yes.  If 
that  had  been  cleared  off  at  the  time  the  industries 
would  have  been  in  a position  to  pay  20s.  in  the 
pound.  Mr.  Fletcher  came  down,  spoke  of  the  amount 

« of  the  debt,  and  the  question  was  discussed  how  the 
industries  could  be  revived.  He  made  suggestions  as 
to  a certain  cl  as  of  weaving  with  some  improved  hand- 
looms,  .and  also  an  industry  for  cutting  out  ready- 
made clothes  for  children.  We  asked  would  there  be 
any  help  forthcoming  from  the  Department,  and  we 
were  told  the  Department  could  not  give  any  help 
until  the  debt  wasi  paid  off.  Whether  it  was  meant 
or  not,  it  left  us  under  the  impression  that  if  that 
debt  was  cleared  off  substantial  assistance  would  be 
forthcoming.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  out  of  their  own 
funds  paid  off  the  entire  debt.  They  were  not  respon- 
sible for  a penny  of  it,  but  as  the  industry  was  housed 
in  the  convent  the  nuns  considered  the  credit  was  given 
in  their  name,  and  although  they  are  a poor  com- 
munity I paid  off  for  them  over  £700  of  money  they 
advanced  to  me.  Even  then  they  did  not  take  over 
the  assets  of  the  industry.  They  are  still  working  the 
industry  with  some  ten  or' twelve  girls  on  the  capital 
that  was  left.  Not  one  penny  for  the  debt  or  stock 
has  gone  into  their  pockets,  and  they  are  actually 
carrying  on  the  technical  instruction  classes  at  their 
own  expense. 

5983.  Is  the  matter  still  pending  with  the  Depart- 
ment. ? — The  Department  have  sanctioned  £2,000, 
but  I have  advised  the  Oountv  Council  not  to  go  on 
with  the  building.  I think  there  is  a possibility  of 
the  industry  'being  revived,  although  the  nuns'  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  engage  in  new  industries  until 
thev  see  they  are  put  on  a proper  financial  basis. 

5984.  Are  negotiations  still  going  on  with  the 
Department  ? — The  matter  is  in  abeyance.  The  nuns 
keep  it  on  by  my  advice  until  we  see  whether  the  re- 
sult of  this  inquiry  would  give  us  any  encouragement 
to  go  on  with  the  industries.  J have  shown  that 


three  times  we  applied  to  the  Department,  and  I tv 
we  have  a very  well  grounded  complaint  against  Ik 
Department  on  this  industrial  side.  Whether  kk® 
had  the  pow«  I don't  know,  hot  the,  »»»«,  .fcjg 
tne  will  to  help  the  Gort  industries.  When  M 
Blair  came  down  he  found  the  industry  working  •' 
any  of  the  rooms  they  could  possibly  spare  intt 
convent.  He  could  only  sneer  at  them,  and  he  never 
went  into  the  figures  of  receipts  or  expenditure  H 
said  he  came  expecting  to  find  a fully-equipped  iJ 
tory,  and  when  he  didn’t  find  that  he  could  find 
good  in  it.  Notwithstanding  that  we  had  no  assist 
ance  from  the  Department,  we  had  thirty  to  forty  eirla 
earning  5s.  to  15s.  a week  during  that  time  and  a 
large  number  besides  that  were  thoroughly  wefl 
trained  in  linen-weaving,  embroidery,  needlework 
knitting,  and  a large  number  of  girls  got  employ 
ment  out  of  that  industry.  I have  made  very  few 
complaints  against  the  Department,  but  I certainly 
do  complain  that  there  was  certainly  no  assistance 
given  to  us  by  the  Department. 

5985.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get  evidence  so 
clearly  put  before  us.  I think  it  would  be  desirable 
if  you  would  kindly  draw  up  for  us  those  figures  you 
have  mentioned  about  the  wages  ? — The  only  addi- 
tion I have  to  make  or  change  m my  figures  would  be 
to  take  out  the  bank  over-draft. 

5986.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  much  was  paid  under  the 
old  regime  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers— 
that  is  before  the  Department  came  in  ? — I could 
find,  I think,  in  1895— that  was  the  first  statement 
we  isued.  The  sales  in  that  year  only  amounted  to 
£196  14s.  8 d.,  and  the  debts  due  to  the  industries 
£17  0s.  2d.  The  following  year,  1896,  the  sales  had 
gone  up  to  £359  Is.  8 d.,  and  the  debts  had  gone  to 
£73  5s.  The  wages  in  1897  amounted  to  £225  3s.  44, 
plus  £55  received  by  the  head  workers  from  the  Tech- 
nical Committee. 

5987.  In  1899  ? — Unfortunately  I can’t  giye  you 
the  amount.  My  recollection  is  that  we  paid  £26  a 
year  to  the  lady  that  taught  embroidery.  One  of  the 
teachers,  I think,  got  £26,  and  one  got,  I think,  £20, 
and  two  £15. 

5988.  That  would  be  about  £76  ? — We  paid  in 
salary  about  a halfpenny  in  the  pound.  £26  a year 
went  to  the  convent  for  the  salary  of  the  lady  who 
taught  cooking. 

5989.  I mean  between  salaries  and  everything  how 
much  were  you  paid  1 — £89  a year  from  the  Depart- 
ment or  South  Kensington,  and  £89  a year  from  the 
rates. 

5990.  Was  the  whole  £178  devoted  to  the  convent  1 — 
Oh,  no.  The  only  portions  that  went  to  help  the  in- 
dustries were  the  portions  paid  in  salaries  to  the  four 
girls. 

5991.  What  did  the  remainder  of  the  £178  go  for  ? 
— We  always  had  a balance.  We  never  spent  our  in- 
come. 

5992.  About  how  much  ? — I think  every  year  we 
must  have  spent  between  £140  and  £150. 

5993.  That  was  in  the  Gort  Convent  and  indus- 
tries ? — You  must  deduct  from  that  the  material  used 
in,  teaching  the  children. 

5994.  But  the  £140  was  spent  between  the  material 
and  the  teachers’  salaries  ? — Yes  ; but  I think  only 
something  about  £60  a year  went  directly  to  the  aid 
of  the  industries.  For  embroidery  you  have  to  use 
expensive  silks.  The  children  wasted  all  that,,  and 
every  single  particle  of  the  material  used  in  the 
earlier  teaching  was  wasted.  In  the  cooking  there  was 
a considerable  amount  of  waste,  and  there  was  a 
charwoman  engaged. 

5995.  These  are  all  necessary  expenses  to  give  in- 
struction in  ifliese  schools  ? — Yes  ; the  industries 
benefited  directly  to  the  extent  of  £60  or  £70.  . . 

5996.  I was  asking  the  total  sum  between  industries 

and  instruction.  I will  include  these  expenses  . 
About  £140  or  £150'.  I was  speaking  about  South 
Kensington.  , , 

5997.  You  said  you  believed  £140  or  £150  out  of  th 
South  Kenisngton  grant  ? — It  sometimes  went  nig* e ■ 

5998.  Well,  £160.  The  amount  you  are  spending 
out  of  joint  department  and  rate  fund  would 
£160  ?— Yes,  but  they  increased  the  salaries  under 
the  old  system.  We  did  not  give  very  high  salari  _ 

5999.  When  you  speak  of  the  Department  gi’i”| 
no  assistance  I suppose  you  mean  no  assistance  in 
wa7  of  a capital  grant  f — The  Department 
gave  assistance  to  Gort.  It  was  the  County  , 
mitte  paid  the  salaries  when  salaries  were  alio 
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6000.  Was  not  that  out  of  the  joint  fund  ? — Yes. 

6001.  They  continued  to  make  the  same  payment 
•with  additions  ? — Yes,  until  the  Department  closed 
down  the  salaries  altogether. 

6002.  That  "was  in  1903,  when  they  proposed  a sys- 
tem of  capitation  grants,  which  did  not  turn  out 
successful  ? — Yes. 

6003.  But  down  to  1903  you  were  getting  the  same 
or  a little  more  from  the  Department  ? — From  the 
joint  funds,  from  the  county  funds. 

6004.  But  funds  of  which  the  Department  had  con- 
trol ? — The  moment  the  Department  came  in  they  ob- 
jected to  every  single  teacher  we  had  there  because 
they  had  not  certificates.  We  pointed  out  that  they 
were  teaching  under  South  Kensington,  and  the  South 
Kensington  inspector  had  passed  them. 

6005.  I am  on  the  money  question.  Down  to  1903 
you  had  the  same  or  a little  more  from  the  joint 
funds  ? — We  had. 

6006.  And  then  the  capitation  grant  was  intro- 
duced, with  the  result  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Yes. 

6007.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  the  Department  refuse  to 
allow  you  to  continue  teaching  with  officials  who  had 
been  approved  by  South  Kensington  1 — They  did,  im- 
mediately. We  had  a long  fight  over  Gort  and  Tuam. 
They  wished  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  had  been 
teaching  in  Gort  to  go  up  for  examination.  We 
said  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  convent 
for  a nun  bo  present  herself  for  examination.  We 
pointed  out  that  under  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board  the  nuns  were  allowed  to  teach,  and  their  work 
was  inspected  ; and  we  offered  to  let  them  do  the 
same  thing,  to  send  down  an  inspector,  and  let  him 
stand  beside  that  nun  when  she  was  teaching.  We 
pointed  out  that  those  Sisters  had  been  for  some  years 
teaching  with  the  perfect  approval  of  the  Department. 
Finally  they  did  sanction  them.  The  thing  must 
have  gone  on  for  eighteen  months  or  more.  In  Gort 
they  objected  to  these  four  or  five  girls,  and  would 
not  sanction  them  for  a considerable  time,  and  their 
salaries  were  kept  back  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
although  we  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  teaching 
under  South  Kensington.  And  they  finally  sanctioned 
them,  but  they  insisted  that  there  should  be  experts 
brought  down  to  teach  those  subjects.  They  were 
brought  down,  and  it  was  aln  utter  waste  of  money  in 
my  opinion. 

6008.  As  regards  the  starting  of  new  industries, 
take  the  case  of  a new  industry  that  would  have  a fair 
prospect  of  success,  and  would  not  unduly  compete 
with  any  existing  industry  in  the  country.  Have 
you  considered  at  all  what  assistance  might  legiti- 
mately or  fairly  given  ? — I have.  I consider  that  for 
an  industry  such  as  you  suggest  there  ought  to  be  a 
public  fund  under  the  Department,  from  which  loans 
at  a very  low  rate  of  interest — in  fact,  no  interest  at 
all  if  it  could  be  done,  but  certainly  at  a very  nominal 
rate  of  interest — would  be  granted. 

6009.  That  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
buildings  and  machinery  ? — Yes. 

6010.  As  regards  any  subsequent  assistance  that 
would  be  necessary,  have  you  formed  an  opinion  on 
that  ? — I have  summed  up  my  fourteen  years’  ex- 
perience of  the  work  under  four  heads.  I would 
suggest  that  the  Department  should  get  very  wide 
powers  to  start  or  help  existing  industries,  and  for 
this  purpose  that  a special  fund  should  be  created 
from  which  loans  at  a nominal  rate  of  interest  could 
be  made  to  local  committees  desirous  of  starting 
an  industry,  that  a staff  of  experts  to  advise  on  the 
most  suitable  form  of  local  industry  should  be  avail- 
able, and  that  the  assistance  of  expert  teachers  in 
the  particular  trade  to  be  carried  on  should  be  given 
free  for  a term,  till  the  industry  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. Should  the  industry  prove  suitable  and  suc- 
cessful a company  could  be  formed,  and  the  loan 
originally  obtained  paid  off  out  of  the  capital  sub- 
scribed. 

6011.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  loans  ? — If  you 
had  not  already  an  existing  company  you  could  form 
a company  to  start  that  ; but  you  won’t  get  the 
people  of  this  country  to  put  their  money  into  a 
thing  like  that  till  they  know  there  is  a strong  chance 
of  success. 

6012.  Would  they  put  their  money  into  it  if  they 
knew  there  was  to  be  a loan  at  a very  low  rate  of 
interest  They  would. 

6013.  And  if  they  knew  that  teachers  of  the  in- 
dustry would  be  provided  for,  say,  a year,  two  years, 


or  three  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  till  the  hands  July  5,  1906. 
were  trained  ? — I think  so.  — 

6014.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  also  necessary  to  ^.r;  jf' 
give  some  little  capitation  grant  to  pupils  learning  ■ nn>  ,'p‘ 
until  they  could  earn  wages  ? — Yes  ; I heard  that 
discussed.  I saw  the  evidence  on  that  before  your 
Commission,  and  if  you  could  do  that  you  would  cer- 
tainly ensure  a larger  measure  of  success. 

6015.  It  might  be  necessary  to  give  a small  allow- 
ance for  spoilt  material  ? — Yes  ; that  would  be 
the  trouble  in  a great  many  instances — that  is  what 
crippled  us  at  Gort  in  the  start. 

6016.  You  have  had  practical  experience  of  .an  in- 
dustry failing  owing  to  not  having  such  assistance 
as  you  would  now  recommend  1 — Yes  ; and  if  we  were 
able  to  get  a loan  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  let  who- 
ever will  lose  by  it,  they  would  be  able  to  start  a con- 
siderable number  of  industries. 

6017.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  have  a company  to 
start  with  ? — Yes. 

6018.  This  company,  if  they  get  a loan  of  money, 
will  have  to  give  security  for  it  ? — Yes. 

6019.  You  do  not  propose-  that  the  Department  or 
the  Government  lending  that  money  should  be  at  the 
loss  of  it  ? — I do  not,  but  I think  that  they  ought  to  lend 
it,  and  they  will  in  most  cases  get  very  fair  security 
for  the  amount  of  money  required.  They  will  not  be 
at  the  loss  of  the  money  by  any  means.  They  could 
get  plenty  of  good  names  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Ireland  of  gentlemen  who  would  be  very  willing, 
from  a public  point  of  view,  to  take  up  industries  if 
they  knew  the  money  was  forthcoming. 

6020.  If  they  knew  they  would  not  have  to  spend 
out  of  capital  large  sums  in  teaching  and  training, 
and  for  spoiled  materials  ? — Yes.  We  had  that  iii 
Gort.  Three  of  us,  Mr.  Burke,  myself,  and  Mr. 

Nilan,  gave  our  guarantee  to  the  bank,  and  that  is 
in  force  at  the  present  moment.  The  nuns  will  pay 
off  the  bank,  but  if  they  did  not  we  would  have  to 
pay  them. 

6021.  (Chairman). — The  security  you  contemplate 
is  a personal  security  1 — Yes. 

6022.  That  probably  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  se- 
curity for  the  purpose  ? — For  that  purpose  it  is. 

When  you  erect  the  buildings,  and  have,  perhaps,  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land,  you  might  have  the  security 
in  the  form  of  a debenture  on  it.  I would  give  that 
in  addition. 

6023.  Have  you  thought,  at  all,  about  another  sort, 
of  security,  that  is,  offers  of  contributions  either  from 
rates  or  voluntary  contributions — that  provision  'for- 
a certain  amount  of  necessary  capital  should  be- 
found  in  that  way  ? — You  may  get  something  from 
the  rates,  but  I do  not  think  you  will  get  much.  It 
would  be  a drag  on  it  in  a way,  because  if  they  are 
starting  industries  in  five  or  six  towns— -take  the 
County  Galway — if  they  tried  to  start  local  indus- 
tries a guarantee  from  the  rates  would  amount  to  a 
considerable  thing,  and  our  rates  this  year  are  very 
high.  We  never  could  do  it  out  of  the  funds  at  our 
disposal. 

6024.  If  the  thing  is  to  be  done  on  a large  scale 
it  is  a very  big  question  ? — I admit  it  is  a big  ques- 
tion. I do  not  deny  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I do 
not  think  that  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
would  be  so  very  terrible. 

6025.  Must  you  not  have  some  sort  of  provision  as  to- 
the  extent  of  the  liability,  and  as  to  the  persons  by 
whom  that  liability  is  to  be  shared  ?— Certainly. 

6026.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  encourage  people- 
to  help  themselves  1 — I quite  agree  with  that ; but  we- 
have  not  reached  that  point  in  Ireland  when  the- 
people  from  the  country  districts  have  fully  grasped' 
the  significance  of  these  industries. 

6027.  Are  you  not  rather  retarding  it  than  advanc- 
ing it,  if  you  give  State  help  on  an  unreasonably 
large  scale  ? — I do  not  ask  State  help  in  the  sense- 
of  asking  them  to  provide  the  money  to  do  everything 
for  us  ; but  if  we  wanted  to  start  an  industry,  in 
Tuam,  and  it  required  £5,000  capital,-  if  the  people 
there  knew  we  would  be  able  to  get  a loan  of  money 
to  buy  machinery  and  equip  the  place,  the  people  of  the- 
town,  apart  from  their  rates,  would  be  prepared,  in 
order  to  benefit  their  own  town,  to  put  money  into 
it.  If  the  industry  succeeded,  and  we  were  able  to 
establish  a factory  on  a paying  basis  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  or  five  years,  when  the  people  would  see- 
the success,  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
balance  of  the  capital  to  pay  off  the  loan. 
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1006.  6028.  Do  you  think  a certain  proportion  of  the 

capital  might  be  secured  in  that  way,  that  provision 
p might  be  made  that  there  should  be  State  assistance, 
provided  a certain  portion  of  the  capital  was  found 
by  voluntary  contribution  ? — I would  quite  approve 
of  that,  because  I think  if  the  local  people  have  to 
provide  money  they  would  take  a keener  interest  in 
it. 

6029.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  people  to  think 
that  everything  can  be  done  for  them  by  the  Stae  ? — 
No  ; I do  not  ask  that.  I think  that  is  a danger 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against,  but  I do  not  think 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  its  ever  coming  to  that, 
for  any  public  Department  in  Ireland  or  England  to 
give  us  tiie  whole  money. 

6030.  The  demands  are  pretty  considerable,  as 
far  as  I can  see? — >We  consider  in  Ireland  you 
owe  us  three  millions  a year,  and  I think  we  might 
get  the  one-thirtieth  part  of  it. 

6031.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are,  perhaps,  aware  of 
the  industry  that  has  been  started  in  Kilkenny  just 
now  ? — I heard  a good  deal  about  it. 

6032.  They  subscribed  over  £17,000,  and  put  up  a 
factory  and  machinery,  and  now  their  difficulty  ?s 
that  they  will  have  to  teach  their  workers  for  a couple 
of  years,  and  pay  their  teachers  themselves,  unless 
it  can  be  done  through  the  Department.  The  sub- 
scription of  £17,000,  to  your  mind,  would  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  people  of  the  locality  ? — It 
would,  and  considerably  more.  It  is  as  clear  a case 
as  could  be  that  they  should  get  assistance. 

6033.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  would  admit 
that  it  would  be  a bad  thing  for  a locality  to  have  an 
industry  started  for  a number  of  years,  and  then  to 
have  it  cease  ? — Yes. 

6034.  That  must  be  the  result  of  a non-paying 
industry  sooner  or  later  ? — It  must. 

6035.  Don't  you  think  there  would  be  a serious 
danger,  if  money  was  to  be  had  at  no  interest,  or 
a very  low  rate  of  interest,  in  the  way  you  suggest, 
that  there  might  be  a number  of  those  non-paying  in- 
dustries started  that  would  subsequently  collapse,  to 
the  very  great  loss  of  the  locality  1 — Not  if  the  local 
people  have  to  put  in  a percentage  of  the  capital. 

6036.  Capital  won’t  make  the  industry  pay.  The 
receipts  must  exceed  the  expenditure  by  a consider- 
able amount.  You  never  reached  that  stage  in 
Gort? — We  would  have  reached  that  stage.  What 
ruined  us  was  that  they  had  to  pay  interest.  They 
would  buy  yarn  in  Belfast,  and  they  were  not  able  to 
pay  cash  for  it,  and  the  result  was  that  they  had  to 
pay  interest  on  that.  The  people  that,  sold  the  yarn 
always  added  the  interest  from  three  months,  and  the 
interest  wiped  away  the  profit  they  would  have  made 

• on  the  transaction.  Everything  had  to  be  bleached  in 
the  North.  The  material  was  woven,  but  they  had  not 
-‘the  means  of  bleaching  there,  and  had  to  send  off 
.-every  particle  of  the  stuff  to  Belfast. 

6037.  I am  not  going  into  the  details  ? — You  must 
•go  into  the  details  tol  see  where  it  failed. 


6038.  Apparently  it  failed  in  the  becri™; 
want  of  capital.  All  I can  make  out  is  that 

never  was  more  than  £112  profit  ? That  w there 

the  company  was  started.  I know  Lord  Go.fl When 
£50  one  year,  and  another  year  he  g?ve 

‘r‘nt  i ln.1Sf  T s°‘  £155  " "rS" 

were  able  to  do  their  own  bleaching  and  the^ 
might  b,  otherwise.  One  of  ,h,  thfng“l,“ *"£  * 
tins  rerj  proposal  is  that  they  wished  to  do  tht 
ing  and  spinning  instead  of  sending  the  worf  .i 
If  they  could  have  done  that  they  would  lav . . “r; 
the  freights.  They  hod  to  buy  yarn  aid  o™'"?1 

.,tor.  '*■  . A1,‘  ‘hi»  “I'M  together  bright' 
deficit,  but  the  loss  m any  one  particular 
have  been  met  if  these  savings  oonld  have  been 
fected  m the  first  three  yaarf.  I have  sammeS  t 
the  whole  of  my  experience,  now  extending  to  fonf 
teen  years.  I think,  first  of  all,  we  want  mom  m2, 
for  technical  instruction  schemes,  and  in  I™S 
generally  and  I am  opposed  to  the  question  of  a 
fixed  grant.  I think  every  year  estimates  should  be 
prepared  by  the  Department.  06 

6039.  (Mr  Micks).—  You  mean  the  £55  000?— 
Yes  Every  year  there  should  be  estimates  prep„ri 
by  the  Department  showing  the  local  contfibitim 
from  each  county  and  county  borough,  and  showia! 
that  they  have  approved  of  the  saiemes,  and  ft! 
balance  should  be  raised  on  the  Irish  Estimates  We 
discussed  before  the  want  of  coordination  t— 
primary  schools  and  technical  instruction  classes 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  attendance  of  National 
S,cho,°j  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards 
should  be  abolished.  I would  say  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  beginning  to  teach  them  domestic 
economy  at  an  earlier  date  ; and,  thirdly,  that  the 
Lounty  Committees  should  have  greater  powers  of 
initiative,  and  should  be  allowed  to  form  their 
schemes  without  undue  dictation  from  the  Depart- 
ment. In  towns  where  convents  or  similar  institu- 
tions exist,  in  which  instruction  can  be  given  all  the 
year  round,  the  Committee  should  have  the  power  to 
pay  salaries  to  suitable  teachers  who  satisfy  the  De- 
partment as  to  their  capabilities  by  inspection  of 
their  work. 

6039a.  (Rev.  Dr.  Clarke). — Will  you  allow  me  to 
hand  in  the  reply  of  the  Department,  and  mark  that 
(document  produced),  and  I think  you  can  get  the 
figures  from  the  last  report  (produced  also),  and  there 
as  the  last  prospectus  (produced).  I think  that  wall 
give  all  you  ask  for. 

. (Chairman). — This  is  what  Dr.  Clarke  has 
just  handed  in  : — An  extract  from  the  Department's 
letter  of  the  12th  of  April,  1906,  in  reply  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  Committee  asking  the  Department  to 
make  a special  grant  to  enable  a teacher  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  hosiery  to  be  engaged.  This  is  the  ex- 
tract : — “ The  Department  regret  that  they  have  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  out  of  which  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional grant  to  yonr  Committee  fox  the  purpose  of 
further  aiding  local  industries.” 


Mr.  W.  G. 
Fogarty. 


Mr.  William  G. 


6040.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Galway  Committees  for  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction? — Yes,  sir. 

6041.  You,  I think,  were  referred  to  by  the  last  wit- 
. ness  as  likely  to  give  ns  more  detailed  information 

iupon  one  or  two  points  ?— Yes,  in  connection  with  a 
• ^question  of  Mr.  Micks’s.  It  was  in  connection  with 
the  capitation  grant,  the  relations  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  Committee  in  reference  to  that. 


6042.  Yes  ; we  wanted  to  have  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Department  for  insisting  on  the  capitation 
: grant? — I shall  do  that  if  you  will  allow  met  I 
made  a few  notes  on  the  subject.  The  County  Com- 
mittee at  the  start  made  up  their  minds  that  the 
-convents  in  the  county,  wherever  convents  existed, 
were  an  excellent  nucleus  for  technical  instruction 
The  Comittees  have  the  greatest  objection  to  give  tech- 
nical instruction  at  all,  except  as  far  as  it  can  be 
applied  to  industries  locally  existing,  or  possible 
of  creation,  their  reason  being  that  if  you  give  a 
fioy  or  girl  information  which  cannot  be  applied 
locally  you  are  giving  them  an  extra  inducement  to 
go  somewhere  where  their  knowledge  may  be  turned 
to  account,  that  is  to  say,  to  emigrate.  With  regard 
to  the  salaries  that  were  paid  in  the  convents  the 


Fogarty  examined. 

Committee  paid  a very  moderate  salary.  I do  not  re- 
member any  salary  being  paid  to  a nun  over  £30  a 
year.  The  Committees  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
they  were  getting  excellent  value  for  those  salaries, 
but  they  early  formed  the  idea  that  the  Department 
were  not  friendly  towards  the  inclusion  of  nuns 
in  tile  county  'system  at  all.  I think  there 
has  been  very  good  reason  for  having  that 
idea,  and  I am  aware  that  the  existence  of 
this  notion,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  has  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  preventing  smooth  working  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Department,  the  notion 
that  they  are  not  well-disposed  to  the  nuns.  Per- 
haps I cannot  give  you  a better  instance  of  that  than 
one,  which  I do  not  think  Mr.  Glynn  mentioned.  We 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  Department  to  sanc- 
tion nuns  at  all  owing  to  the  various  things  Mr. 
Glynn  pointed  out.  When  they  did  sanction  nuns  for 
teaching  domestic  economy  they  did  it  with  the  qua'1' 
fication  that  each  of  the  Sisters  sanctioned  should 
work . for  a course  of  six  weeks  in  each  year  side 
by  side  with  a county  lay  teacher.  Now,  that 
was  a most  irritating  and  unnecessary  condition. 
You  are  expecting  a teacher,  who  has  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  scheme,  to  teach  with  enthusiasm 
and  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach 
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milder  a cloud — under  an  innuendo  that  she  was  not 
sufficiently  good  to  teach  “ oS  her  own  bat.” 

6043.  It  would  not  necessarily  be  that ; it  would  be 
that  teaching,  like  anything  else,  requires  a certain 
amount  of  training,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
person  who  has  had  such  training  ?— If  ihe 
Department  were  not  satisfied  that  the  teacher 
•was  able  to  give  the  teaching  they  should  not 
sanction  her  at  all,  but  having  sanctioned  her  to 
conduct  a class,  they  put  in  addition  an  irritating 
condition,  that  an  expert  teacher  must  work  with  her 
for  six  weeks.  I think  no  self-respecting  teacher 
•could  look  on  that  as  otherwise  than  irritating. 

6044.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a 'bishop  who  was 
at  great  pains  to  get  an  expert  and  to  introduce  her 
into  the  oonvent  in  order  to  give  this  very  teaching, 
in  order  to  train  thei  nuns  to  teach  ? — But  not  in  a 
oonvent  where  the  Department  had  already  sanctioned 
muns  to  teach.  My  committee  have  on  several  occa- 
sions drawn  attention  to  the  evident  disinclination 
•of  the  Department  to  touch  anything  with  a com- 
mercial side.  They  apparently  think  they  are  bound 
toy  their  statute,  or  for  some  other  reason  to  this 
policy — in  fact  it  has  been  put  that  practical  tech- 
nical instruction  in  this  county  has  been  con- 
siderably hampered  by  the  Department’s  pro- 
Sound  knowledge  of  theoretical  economics.  These 
are  beautiful  theories,  but  if  they  could  be  hung  up 
for  twenty-five  years  we  might  have  something  to 
apply  them  to.  As  the  country  is  conditioned  at 
present,  they  are  altogether  impracticable.  Our  in- 
dustries have  been  ruined  by  extraordinary  means, 
and  it  would  take  extraordinary  means  to  replace 
them.  That  rather  brings  me  to  this  point,  to  the 
question  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  Department  for 
substituting  this  capitation  grant.  The  Department 
stated  that  under  their  capitation  grant  they  pro- 
posed £2  per  head  for  a course  of  240  lessons,  and 
that  that  was  quite  sufficient.  It  probably  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  in  a country  commer- 
cially and  otherwise  prosperous.  With  us,  however,  a 
girl  has  to  take  her  part  in  the  home  work  and  in 
the  farm  work,  and  at  various  work  as  well  as  attend- 
ing these  classes,  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  regularity  of  at- 
tendance necessary  to  earn  this  capitation  grant. 
■The  Sisters  had  a continuous  large  attendance,  prob- 
ably an  average  attendance  of  twenty  or  thirty  would 
he  really  represented  by  an  individual  attendance  of, 
•say,  fifty  or  sixty,  not  that  the  same  girls  would  be 
going  right  continuously  through  the  course,  but 
the  committees  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
excellent  work  was  being  done  by  the  nuns 
for  the  small  salaries  they  were  getting,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  satisfied  that  no  other  machinery  was 
available  that  offered  so  good  a chance  for  building  up 
a system  of  little  home  industries  in  the  districts 
where  convents  existed,  as  was  afforded  by  the  con- 
vents themselves.  That  is  altogether  outside  the  evi- 
dence I submitted  to  the  committee,  and  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  Mr.  Glynn’s  evidence.  The  point 
with  which  I would  particularly  like  to  deal  before 
the  Committee  is  the  question  of  allowing  greater 
freedom  to  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Agricultural 
'Committees  who  are  appointed  by  the  County  Councils 
in  Ireland.  Our  experience  is — and  perhaps  I might 
•still  use  the  illustration  I have  already  used  in  my 
letter  to  you— the  1898  Act  instituted  the  County 
Councils,  and  at  a stroke  of  the  pen  put  all  local  fiscal 
power  into  the  hands  of  local  men  who  had  never 
before  had  the  slightest  experience  in.  the  use  of  it. 
Under  that  Act  the  County  Council  of  this  county 
administer  about  £122,000  a year,  and  from  Govern- 
ment grants  alone  there  is  included  in  that  £122,000! 
a sum  of  £56,000,  that  is  to  say.  more  every  year 
than  the  whole  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Grant 
dealt  with  by  the  Department  in  all  Ireland.  In  the 
six  years  ending  March  last  the  Galway  County 
Council  dealt  with  a sum  of  £750,000.  That  has  been 
all  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Government  auditors, 
and  not  a penny  of  a surcharge  has  ever  been  made. 
I do  not  think  you  can  have  better  testimony  to  the 
care  with  which  the  law  is  carried  out  by  the  County 
Council  than  this.  The  Government  gave  the  Councils 
full  power,  gave  them  their  head,  and  then  left  them 
to  the  auditor,  and  the  result  has  been  a success. 
Under  the  Act  into  which  your  Committee  is  inquir- 
ing. we  deal  with  a comparatively  small  sum — rates, 
£1,800;  Government  grant,  £2,600,  a total  of 
£4,400.  We  say  and  feel  we  should  have  as  much 
freedom  in  dealing  with  a small  sum  like  that  as  we 


have  in  dealing  with  £750,000,  but  we  do  not  get  JidyQ,  1905. 
that  freedom.  I think  I cannot  describe  the  policy  ... 
of  the  Department  up  to  the  present  better  than  by  2?  r"Jtv 
saying  it  lias  been  a policy  of  inability  to  sanction.  °S  '* 

We  over  and  over  again  have  a committee  round  this 
table.  They  thresh  out  a matter  for  hours  and  hours, 
and  then  they  send  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
to  the  Department.  In  a very  short  time  we  get  a 
letter  saying,  “ The  Department  are  unable  to  sanc- 
tion.” It  is  disheartening. 

6045.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  a representative  of 
the  Department  here  when  this  discussion  takes 
place? — I think  we  invariably  invite  them,  and  in- 
variably send  them  a copy  of  our  agenda  paper. 

6046.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  he  ever  been 
here  ? — V ery  frequently. 

6047.  Did  the  inspector,  or  whoever  represented  the 
Department,  agree  to  the  conclusions  you  reached? — 

An  inspector  at  a meeting  is  in  a peculiar  position. 

He  cannot  give  himself  away  quite. 

6048.  He  is  non-committal? — Perfectly  non-com- 
mittal. So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  Department 
is  pretty  cryptic,  too.  They  are  very  non-committal 
themselves. 

6049.  They  come  to  a conclusion  apparently? — I 
can  hardly  go  that  far.  Wherever  the  Committee 
and  the  Department  do  not  agree,  it  is  obvious 
that  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  We  must 
either  agree  with  the  Department,  ox  drop  the 
particular  scheme  under  discussion.  If  we  agree, 
we  are  working  a scheme  in  which  the  committe  are 
not  so  enthusiastic  as  if  they  were  working  their  own 
scheme.  I have  been  very  careful  to  say  that  I do 
not  believe  that  in  every  case  where  there  has  been 
a conflict,  the  committee  was  right  and  the  Depart- 
ment wrong.  I do  not  want  to  convey  that  at  all. 

Neither  do  I mean  to  convey  that  the  Department 
are  acting  otherwise  than  as  they  conceive  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  things  committed  to  their 
care.  But  what  we  would  like  to  have  recognised  is 
the  .general  principle,  and  I think  it  is  a fair  general 
principle  that  here  are  men  who  have  shown  their 
ability  to  deal  with  immense  interests  other  than 
their  own  ; they  are  men  who  themselves  contribute  to 
the  money  they  are  spending  ; they  are  men  who  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  in  daily  inter- 
course with  them,  and  we  submit  that,  as  a general 
principle,  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Department 
that  the  opinion  of  those  men,  carefully  formed  on  a 
question  which  is  in  dispute,  is  more  likely  to  be 
right  than  the  opinion  of  two  or  three,  or  half  a 
dozen  men  who  pay  a flying  visit  to  the  county. 

6050.  Would  they  in  that  way,  if  they  agreed,  be 
establishing  a precedent  that  must  be  followed  else- 
where, would  that  be  the  reason  that  the  Department 
did  not  wish  to  .allow  your  committee  to  take  the 
course  you  suggested,  for  the  reason  that  that  would 
establish  a precedent  in  other  cases? 

6051.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  wish  to  apply  it  to 
all  ? I certainly  would  wish  to  apply  it  all  over. 

6052.  (Mr.  Dryden). — But  a general  principle  would 
apply  to  all  parts  ; and  when  you  oame  to  a definite 
conclusion  in  reference  to  some  particular  scheme 
what  was  allowed  here  should  be  allowed  elsewhere? 

— Surely  no  one  would  argue  that  what  is  good 
for  us  in  Galway  may  be  equally  good  for  people  in 
Kerry,  Waterford,  or  Belfast.  The  men  who  are  here 
dealing  with  the  Galway  scheme  are  out  amongst  the 
people  every  day ; they  are  living  in  the  county, 
every  one  of  them  ; they  have  to  face  what  the  De- 
partment do  not  have  to  face — the  ordeal  of  periodical 
election. 

6053.  I quite  understand  that ; but  I was  trying  to 
get  at  what  might  be  the  real  reason  of  this  difference 
of  opinion.  I can  see  from  your  point  of  view  pre- 
cisely your  situation,  but  I want  to  be  fair  to  the 
Department  and  see' if  I can  find  out  what  point  of 
view  they  take  of  it? — I cannot  say  that,  except 
possibly  that  it  is  the  universal  official  instinct  to  boss 
the  show. 

6054.  I _ would  not  like  to  say  that.  They 
have  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart,  surely? — I 
should  also  like  to  say  that  these  constant 
vetoing  letters  coming  every  other  time  on  matters, 
some  important  and  some  trifling,  tend  to  sap  the 
Committee’s  sense  of  responsibility.  If  an  elector 
heckles  his  representative  at  an  election  on  a point 
connected  with  agriculture  or  technical  instruction, 
and  says,  “Why  don’t  you  do  this  or  that,”  it  is 
extremely  easy  for.  him  to  reply : it  is  perfectly  just 
for  him  to  say,  “ Oh,  we  have  no  power  at  all ; it  is 
all  in  Dublin.”  And,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the 
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3.  case  of  the  man  who  wants  something  done.  He 
wants  another  man  to  vote  for  it.  Number  Two  con- 
siders it  over,  and  thinks  it  should  not  be  done,  but  he 
says  to  himself,  “ I want  Number  One  to  vote 
for  me,  and  I know  the  Department  will  block 
it,  so  I will  vote  for  it.”  If  he  and  every 
member  knew  that  every  time  he  voted  it  meant 
spending  money,  you  would  very  shortly  have 
cautious  Committees  all  over  Ireland.  The  freer 
you  make  an  Irishman  the  more  cautious  be  becomes. 
I must  impress  on  the  Committee — I do  not  know 
what  value  it  may  have,  but  my  opinion  is,  and  I have 
watched  the  Committees  carefully  for  six  years — that 
we  would  have  better  schemes  and  more  cautious  Com- 
mittees, and  things  would  be  done  more  carefully,  if 
a great  deal  more  responsibility  and  freedom  were 
given  to  the  Committees  than  at  present.  The  in- 
stant you  assume  that  they  are  to  get  more  freedom, 
there  arises  the  question  how  they  are  to  get  it.  They 
might  get  it  by  legislative  alteration  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  by  the  Department’s  alteration  of  its  own 
policy.  I think  the  latter  proposal,  so  far  as  I have 
considered  it,  offers  the  best  chance  of  a reasonable 
solution.  Parliamentary  action  will  take  time,  and 
Parliamentary  action,  when  it  does  take  place,  is 
liable  to  be  cast-iron.  What  I conceive  would  solve 
the  whole  difficulty  would  be  if  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  calls  round  him  his  secretary,  assist- 
ant secretaries,  and  inspectors,  and  says,  “ Now, 
gentlemen,  your  policy  of  inability  to  sanction  has 
had  free  play  for  six  years.  For  the  future,  I am 
going  to  try  another  policy,  and  give  the  Committees 
their  head.  When  a Committee  sends  a proposal  up 
to  this  Department  for  sanction,  give  them  the  fullest 
and  freest  criticism,  from  our  point  of  view,  of  their 
proposals,  for  and  against  ; but  when  they  have  con- 
sidered it,  and  have  our  views,  if  they  then  come  to  a 
definite . conclusion,  our  policy  will  be  to  give  them 
their  heads.”  If  that  were  done,  personally  I 
have  not  the  smallest  fear  that  it  would  not  result 
in  as  great  a success  as  the  administration  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  has  been  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils. At  the  same  time,  I should  not  like  this  Com- 
mittee to  gather  from  anything  I have  said  that  there 
has  not  been  greai>  success  in  our  work  up  to  the 
present.  I think  if  you  examine  some  of  the  docu- 
ments I have  had  placed  out  there  for  you,  you  will 
see  that  the  County  Committees  of  this  county  are 
working  very  extensively  under  the  schemes  as  they 
at  present  exist. 

We  have  five  domestic  teachers,  a manual  instructor, 
a commercial  instructor,  and  au  instructor  in  hygiene 
and  sick  nursing,  and  two  crotchet  instructresses.  But 
we  want  more  than  itinerant  instruction  ; we  want  dis- 
trict instruction.  We  want  permanent  centres,  and, 
wherever  there  are  Convents,  we  want  them  to  be  in 
tbe  Convents.  As  to  the  question  of  funds,  I 
should  like  to  say  there  are  two  points  from 

which  we  view  it.  First,  as  to  the  available 

lunds,  we  consider  they  are  not  fairly  dealt 

with  at  all;  and  I cannot  place  our  case  any 
plainer  than  to  say  we  have  to  deal  with  an  area  for 
technical  instruction  of  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole 
surface  of  Ireland  ; we  have  to  deal  with  a population 
of  one  twenty-fifth,  and  the  amount  of  contributions 
irom  the  local  rates  towards  the  scheme  is  one-twentv- 
eighth  of  the  whole  amount  raised  through  all  Ireland 
Ihese  three  matters  have  been  referred  to  from  time 
to.time  as  facts  guiding  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  £55,000— population,  area,  and  local  aid 
No  matter  which  basis  you  take  we  are  badly  hit.  Our 
n the  grant  is  only  one-seventieth.  I do  not 
think  these  figures  call  for  any  comment,  assuming 
them  to  be  true  Outside  the  existing  funds  we  think 
*“"ef  ou8ht  be.  * me«s  of  getting  special  building 
grants.  I won  t labour  the  point.  You  have  heard  it 
all  over  Ireland  We  think  that  in  an  immense  county 
like  Galway  where  we  have  ten  unions,  there  ought  to 
be  one  central  institute  in  each  union  : and,  having 
examined  the  question  in  our  Committee,  the  Com- 
c,ame,  *P  conclusion  that  you  could  not  build 
S SoT  ““  thtt  is  ta.  tlian 

fifWoc  Tht  1 we  ™uld  re1uire  £15,000,  available 
either  as  a grant,  which  we  would  prefer,  or  on  easy 
repayment  tent*  for  the  purpose  of  building.  As  to 
the  relations  of  the  Department  to  other  departments 
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domestic  economy  is  concerned.  I have  examined 


.wiy  week  the  reports  oi  eleven  or  thirteen  itineZi 
teachers,  and  I see  very  otien  coming  np  in  there  re 
iorts  such,  remarks  as  “ It  is  a very  great  ni tv +W 
cannot  take  in  the  children  of  ten  totVelvTm- 
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thirteen  to  these  classes.”  We  cannot  do  it  ws 
ever  I had  a teacher  doing  that  I have  immedSl’ 
in  accordance  with  official  duty,  to  warn  her  that  V 
is  endangering  the  Department  grant  to  us 

6055.  (Chairman).— You  know  the  provision  in- tv. 

Act  of  Parliament  about  that — the  relations  t 
the  Department  to  the  National  Schools?— I am 
aware  of  the  statutory  provision.  006 

6056.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  W.  af 
it  before  you  would  make  a charge  against  the  Tw 

CSSS:1  d°  "‘l*  ‘ d“’e° 
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mentary  mistake  we  think  the  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
quires  amendment. 

6058.  You  are  the  Secretary,  and  one  would  think 
you  would  ascertain  what  the  Act  of  Parliament 
says  about  it.  However,  never  mind,  go  on?— 
As  Secretary,  I am  not  infallible.  Perhaps,  I do  not 
do  everything  I should  do  ; but  I have  done  the  best 
I can  to  put  my  evidence  before  the  Committee  as  it 
strikes  me.  What  we  know  is  that  the  Department 
will  not  allow  us  to  admit  National  School  children 
into  our  schools.  We  know  that  the  National  Board 
are  not  teaching  them  domestic  economy.  We  are 
willing  to  take  them  in  if  we  are  allowed,  but  we  will 
not  be  allowed.  Whether  that  is  a Parliamentary  or 
a Departmental  defect  does  not  concern  us.  We  want 
it  remedied,  whichever  it  is. 

6059.  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  agriculture.  You  are  Secretory  of  the  Committee 
of  Agriculture  ? — Yes. 

6060.  That  Committee  consists  of  thirty-two  persons. 
Fifteen  are  members  of  the  Countv  Council?— I have 
no  doubt  that  is  right. 

6061.  And  seventeen  axe  appointed  from  outside?— 
By  the  County  Council. 

6062.  How  does  that  work— do  you  think  there  is 
too  large  a proportion  of  outside  persons  ?— That  is 
hardly  a question  I would  have  considered  at  all.  The 
County  Council,  I think,  when  they  were  originally 
making  the  allocation,  tried  to  have  a majority  of 
County  Councillors.  For  some  unavoidable  reason,  it 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  representation 
of  certain  districts  to  place  one  ox  two  men  on  the 
Committee  afterwards,  and  in  that  way  the  balance  of 
power  was  disturbed,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  dis- 
advantage arising  from  it. 

6063.  Does  that  bring  in  the  parish  priests?— Yes, 
they  are  represented  there. 

6064.  It  brings  in  a certain  number  of  them  ?— Yes. 

6065.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  parish  priests  are 
there  in  Galway  ? — I should  say  100  at  least. 

6066.  (Chairman). — At  all  events,  it  enables  them  to 
have  a certain  number  of  representatives  on  the  Com- 
mittee ?— Oh,  yes. 

6067.  You  complain  of  the  Department  acting  as  a 
check,  upon  the  wishes  and  proposals  of  the  County 
Council.  I wish  you  would  give  me  one  or  two  instances 
of  what  you  have  in  your  mind  1 — I did  not  make  up 
that  point. 

6068.  No,  but  you  make  a general  statement,  and 
I want  to  know  what  it  is  based  on? — We  proposed,  I 
reT,?,rnbef.’,  a Peat>raalring  industry  at  Ballinasloe. 

6069.  We  have  discussed  the  technical  question  very 
largely  with  Mr.  Glynn.  I want  to  have  it  rather  on 
the  agricultural  side.  Do  you  apply  that  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  technical  instruction  ? — Rather  more  to 
agriculture.  We  have  less  freedom  in  agriculture.  The 
Committee  read  that  section  of  the  Act,  “No  money 
shall  be  spent,”  to  mean — at  least  we  assume  it  to 
mean — that  the  County  Committee  shall  first  prepare 
their  scheme,  and  submit  it  to  the  Department,  and 
then  the  Department  come  in  and  say  whether  they 
like  it  or  do  not.  In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
case  in  agriculture.  All  the  schemes  of  the  Department 
are  prepared  and  printed,  and  sent  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee before  the.  County  Committee  sets  to  work  out 
and  prepare  its  scheme  at  all ; and  the  scheme  is  the 
same  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  County  Com- 
mittee is  bound  to  keep  within  the  lines  of  this  general 
scheme  of  the  Department. 

6070.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  you  speaking  of  live  stock? 
— Live  stock,  agriculture,  poultry-keeping,  butter- 
making—kali  these  things. 

6071.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I would  like  to  know  whether 
that1  statement  is  accurate.  We  have  had  evidence 
already  that  the  Department  asks  all  these  committees 
for  suggestions  as  to  any  change  in  the  scheme  for  the 
following  year  ? — That  is  perfectly  correct. 
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6072.  Then  the  initiative  would  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee?— I do  not  think  so,  because  in  practice  you 
won’t  get  the  committees — it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  expect  the  committees,  and,  as  a rule,  I do  not  think 
they  will  do  it. 

6073.  Some  of  them  do,  because  I have  seen  their 
suggestions? — Perhaps  some  do  ; but  I think  if  the 

i committees  were  let  frame  their  scheme  in  the  first 
instance  they  would  take  a great  deal  more  interest  in 
it. 

6074.  You  have  got  a scheme  framed — no  matter  how 
you  get  it — you  'have  got  a communication  from  the 
Department  inquiring  whether  you  desire  any  change 
in  the  scheme.  Do  you  act  on  that  notice  or  do  you 
mot? — Oh,  yes,  in  the  Agricultural  Committee  we 
have,  I think,  on  a few  occasions  made  some  sug- 
gestions ; but  I would  prefer  if  you  were  to  examine 
Mr.  Burke  on  that  point. 

6075.  I am  trying  to  follow  your  evidence.  You 
have  made  this  general  statement,  and  I want  to  know 
af  you  can  tell  me  any  particular  case  in  which  the 

' County  Committee,  having  made  a suggestion  to  the 
Department  to  alter  the  scheme,  or  to  make  a new 
! scheme,  or  a new  proposal,  the  Department  have  re- 

1 fused  it — I want  to  see  what  is  behind  the  general 

f -assertion  ? — Perhaps  I should  have  anticipated  that 

question,  but  I did  not. 

6076.  Well,  you  must  have  done  so,  because  you 
made  this  general  statement? — With  regard  to  the 
teohnioal  aide,  I distinctly  remember  some  of  them. 

6077.  I want  to  confine  you  to  the  agricultural  side  ; 

‘ you  said  it  was  worse  than  the  technical  side? — It  is 

f certainly  worse  to  the  extent  of  binding  us  to  a cast- 

j iron  scheme. 


6078.  Do,  please,  try  and  answer  my  question.  I 
want  you  to  give  me  an  instance  in  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  made  a proposal  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  an  important  character  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  refused  to  entertain?— 
I can  give  them  in  regard  to  technical  instruction. 

6079.  No,  no;  you  said  agriculture,  just  now,  was 
worse  than  technical  instruction.  Now,  I want  you 
to  give  me  an  instance?  In  regard  to  that  I shall 
ask  you  to  accord  to  me  exactly  the  same  facilities 
that  you  did  to  a previous  witness,  and  I shall  have 
that  for  you  in,  say,  half  an  hour. 

6080.  You  have  already  pledged  yourself  to  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  worse.  I want  to  know  what  you  had 
to  go  upon  to  make  that  statement  ? — I certainly  think 
it  is  worse  in  this  view,  that  there  is  a scheme  sent 
up  by  the  Department  to  the  County  Committees. 
When  that  scheme  comes  it  binds  all  Committees 
equally,  and  if  they  want  to  have  a live-stock  scheme 
it  must  be  under  the  provisions  of  that  scheme  whether 
they  consider  it  suitable  or  not. 

6081.  Have  you  made  any  objection  to  the  live-stock 
scheme,  or  made  any  proposal  to  the  Department  which 
the  Department  have  refused? — It  is  certainly  in  my 
mind  that  such  proposals  have  been  made.  The  exact 
details  I cannot  give  you  off-hand. 

6082.  I won’t  press  you  further  about  it  ? — But  if 
you  like  to  have  that  information  in  detail  I will  get 
it  for  yon. 

6083.  What  I wanted  was  to  try  to  test  the  value  of 
your  general  assertions.  I supposed  you  had  instances 
ready  ? — Certainly,  I can  give  you  the  instances  within 
half  an  hour. 

{Chairman). — W ell,  if  you  like  to  send  in  instances, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  them.  ( Vide  6130a.) 


Mr.  Daxiel  F. 

6084.  {Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Council  of  Galway? — Yes. 

6085.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Committee 
also? — Both  the  Committees,  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction. 

6086.  Now,  will  you  just  tell  us  what  you  wish  to 
say?— I should  like  to  take  the  technical  side  of  the 
question  in  a general  way.  I listened  very  carefully  to 
Mr.  Glynn,  but  I cannot  change  a single  line  of  his 
evidence.  I entirely  agree-  with  him,  except  in  one 
point,  about  the  loans.  The  loans  may  work  m Lough- 
rea  and  Tuam,  but  I do  not  think  they  would  work  in 
our  town.  I am  aware  the  Bishop  won’t  allow  the 
nuns  in  Gorfc  to  carry  on  an  industry  in  connection 
with  the  Department  if  the  Department  do  not  sub- 
sidise it.  The  County  Council  voted  £2,000  some  years 
ago.  It  took  us  two  years  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  the 
Department.  There  was  hardly  a meeting  for  twelve 
months  that  there  was  not  a resolution  from  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  never  was  sanctioned ; and  special  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Gort  at  which  his  lordship  the 
Bishop  presided.  Once,  in  Dublin,  I was  determined 
to  go  and  see  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  himself,  and,  alter 
a considerable  time,  I was  allowed  to  see  him.  He 
received  me  courteously.  I stated  the  case  about  the 
loans — that  was,  about  the  grant  not  being  made.  He 
said  he  could  not  answer  me  right  off ; it  would  take 
some  time  to  answer  me.  I quite  agreed  with  that ; 
hut  before  I left  the  Department,  in  half  an  hour,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Blair  that  the  scheme  was  sanc- 
tioned. I take  it  that  where  things  get  blocked  is 
between  the  Committees  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  not 
by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  himself. 

6087.  You  went  to  the  fountain  head? — I went  to 
the  fountain  head.  Amongst  some  of  the  objections 
that  Mr.  Blair  raised  was  that  he  said  we  sent  in  a 
bill  of  expenses  one  time,  and  then  sent  a second  one 
which  was  entirely  different.  This  happened  at  a 
special  meeting  in  Gort.  I asked  him  to  let  the  Com- 
mittee know  what  the  amount  was,  in  order  to  give 

Committee  an.  opportunity  of  judging  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  the  defect.  He  could  not  give  the 
amount.  "Is  it  £40?”  said  I.  He  could  not  say. 

Was  it  ten  shillings?”  He  could  not  say.  “ Well, 

+ ^ said,  “it  was  3s.  9tf.”  Now,  I will 

■tell  you  further  how  it  was  caused.  The  Sister  in 
charge  sent  in  her  bill  of  expenses,  and  the  Depart- 
ment mislaid  it,  and  wrote  for  a copy.  She  did  not 
keep  a copy,  and  she  made  out  a second  account 
minutely,  and  it  only  differed  from  the  first  by  3s.  9 d. 


Burke  examined. 

Another  reason  he  gave  was  that  if  they  established 
a school  in  Gort,  all  Ireland  would  be  looking  for  a 
similar  school  on  the  same  basis.  The  people  in  Gort 
and  round  about  acted  on  the  principle  that  is  gene- 
rally worked  by  the  Department  with  the  districts 
that  contribute  money — that  the  Department  would 
help  them.  The  county  contributed  £2,000  for  build- 
ing a school,  and  in  the  meantime  the  industry 
collapsed.  One  of  the  Department’s  Inspectors  came 
down  and  looked  over  the  books,  and  they  gave  us  to 
understand — I inferred  that  a subsidy  would  come  later 
on — but  they  told  us  they  could  not  help  a fallen 
industry,  but  could  help  the  starting  of  a new  one. 
We  made  application  to  start  a new  one,  but  the 
Bishop  then  would  not  allow  the  Nuns  to  go  any 
further.  I am  afraid,  as  far  as  the  loan  business  is 
concerned,  with  that  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  would 
hardly  work.  The  people  expect  the  Department  at 
least  to  give  a considerable  sum  to  start  a new  one. 

6088.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  you  would  rather 
have  the  money  for  nothing  than  as  a loan? — Yes,  a 
free  grant.  In  the  schemes  of  the  County  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  we  find  the  Department  hold 
too  strong  a hand.  We  would  like  a little  more 
liberty.  And  about  the  Capitation  Grant,  that  has 
ruined  the  teaching  in  Tuam,  Loughrea,  and  Gort; 
supposing  a child  makes  238  hours,  she  has  so  much 
instruction  got,  and  the  teacher  gets  nothing. 

6089.  (Mr.  Brown). — I thought  it  was  all  right  in 
Tuam,  from  Mr.  Glynn’s  evidence? — I think  they  got 
nothing  in  Tuam. 

6090.  You  are  quite  right;  it  was  Ballinasloe? — 
They  have  a scheme  of  their  own  there.  They  were 
extremely  well  treated  there  that  year,  but  they  would 
not  be  so  well  treated  only  there  was  £500  allowed  to 
the  Convent,  when  they  would  not  accept  the 
Capitation  Grant.  So  that  was  to  our  credit,  and 
that  was  why  Ballinasloe  was  so  liberally  dealt  with. 
As  far  as  the  Capitation  Grant  in  Gort  is  concerned, 
they  got  £40  one  year,  and  they  paid  £20  to  one 
teacher  and  £13  to  another,  so  that  left  nothing  for 
the  Nuns  themselves  and  their  rooms  and  fires.  Last 
year  they  got  nothing  at  all.  In  a school  like  Gort, 
where  there  were  sixty  or  seventy  children  employed 
there  are  only  a few  now.  And  they  were  celebrated 
for  making  Gort  linen,  and  there  was  a general  hum 
of  business.  The  children  used  to  take  home  their 
work,  and  supported  their  families  by  the  work  they 
did  at  home.  About  itinerant  teachers,  I am  aware 
that  a good  many  people  wish  to  have  a more  central 
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July  6,  1906. 

Hr.  I).  ]?. 
Burke. 


form  of  teaching  than  itinerant  teachers,  but  I confess 
I harly  know  how  you  can  get  into  the  remote  districts 
except  by  itinerant  teachers. 

6091.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  itinerant 
teachers  have  been  a success  here  ? — I think  fairly  so. 

6092.  In  all  branches,  or  would  you  say  more  in 
one  than  in  another — how  about  poultry,  for  instance, 
do  you  think  it  has  done  well? — I think  a good  deal. 
As  regards  scholarships  for  boys,  I think  that  is  cap- 
able of  doing  a great  deal  of  service  too,  after  three 
years,  up  to  the  present.  We  tried  to  arrange  for 
the  coming  year  two  £40  scholarships.  If  that  could 
be  increased  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

6093.  (Mr.  Brown). — Where  are  they  tenable? — 
At  any  secondary  school  in  the  county,  but  they  are 
merely  all  at  Ballinasloe  or  Tuam.  There  is  only  one 
went  to  Dublin.  I have  reason  to  know  they  are 
doing  useful  work. 

6094.  (Chairman). — You  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing about  agricultural  schemes  ? — About  horse-breed- 
.ing.  In  the  beginning  it  was  open  for  any  stallion- 
owner  to  place  .a  horse  wherever  he  wished  in  any 
county  in  Ireland,  so  they  all  went  to  the  best  dis- 
tricts that  they  thought  would  pay,  and  this  left  us 
in  the  County  Galway  very  much  in  need  of  good 
horses ; so,  on  the  application  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  with  the  help  of  his  Grace  of  Tuam,  the 
Department  allowed  us  £100  for  a thoroughbred,  and 
£70  for  an  agricultural  horse.  In  the  third  year  a 
change  came  in  the  rules.  The  Department  seemed 
to  think  there  were  too  much  Scotch  and  English 
horses  imported,  and  were  afraid  they  would  do  aw.ay 
with  the  better  class  got  by  the  thoroughbred,  so  they  did 
not  sanction  any  further  importations  unless  where 
these  agricultural  horses  were  allocated  before.  The 
people  in  my  district  thought  differently,  and  pre- 
ferred to  have  an  agricultural  horse.  The  Depart- 
ment sent  one  of  their  own  to  replace  it,  but  they  did 
not  patronise  him  much.  The  Department  sent  us 
this  year  a thoroughbred.  The  people  think  the  agri- 
cultural horse  would  be  better  for  them,  but  the  De- 
partment thought  the  thoroughbred  would  be  best. 

6095.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  mean  a pure-bred 
shire  or  a pure-bred  Clydesdale? — Yes. 

6096.  You  don’t  take  the  view  that  the  old  Irish 
draught  horse  should  be  encouraged  ? — That  is  a ques- 
tion I never  got  to  the  bottom  of.  I can  go  back 
sixty  years,  thirty  years  of  my  own  recollection,  and 
I know  round  my  own  district.  The  only  thing  I 
could  ma'ke  out  about  the  best  mares  there — they 
were  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  time. 

6097.  The  breeding  is  the  difficulty  ? — There  was  no 
breeding  at  all.  They  were  either  got  by  broken- 
down  hunters  or  somd  type  of  the  thoroughbred. 

6098.  There  must  have  been  an  original  heavy 
breed  of  some  kind  ? — That  I cannot  tell  you. 

6099.  (Chairman). — You  don’t  believe  in  the  Irish 
draught  horse? — In  a way. 

6100.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  not  afraid  of  the 
shire  or  Clydesdale  injuring  the  hunter  breed  ?— No ; 
they  aTe  all  got  in  among  the  farmers,  but  too  much 
of  them  would  not  be  good 

6101.  The  mares  that  would  be  the  produce  of  this 
cross  would'  not  be  good  for  breeding  hunters  ? — They 
would  be  too  soft. 

6102.  Once  you  cross  with  a shire  or  Clydesdale 
you  will  practically  have  a mare  of  that  produce  for 
producing  heavy  horses  ? — Yes. 

6103.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  not  like  a well- 
feathered  horse  for  a hunter? — Not  at  all — keep  him 
in  his  own  class. 

6104.  (Mr.  Brown). — Will  the  people  do  that?— 
The  farmers,  when  they  breed  from  those  horses  ; but 
poorer  people  cannot  afford  to  hold  them,  and  some 
of  them  sell  at  six  months  old,  or  twelve  months 
old,  and  some  at  a year  and  a half.  When  they  breed 
from  a good-class  animal  of  this  sort  they  nearly 
always  sell  him  at  the  fair,  and  if  they  bred  from 
a thoroughbred  horse  they  would  have  to  keep  them 
longer,  though  they  might,  if  it  turned  out  well,  sell 
for  three  times  as  much.  This  year  down  with  us 
they  are  taking  far  more  to  the  thoroughbred.  I 
find  the  farmers  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  taking  more 
to  the  thoroughbred  than  they  ever  did  during  my 
recollection.  I think  it  would  be  a very  useful  thing 
if  the  Government  could  be  brought  more  in  touch 
with  youngsters  got  by  sires  like  that,  with  the  view 
of  buying  them  for  remounts  for  the  army,  not  hav- 
ing them  go  through  second  or  third  hands  from  the 
farmer. 


6106.  (Chairman). — With  regard  to  cattle? As  re- 

gards the  cattle,  the  principal  thing  in  that  was-  to, 
import  the  bulls  and  send  them  through  the  country 
The  prizes  given  for  the  bulls,  considering  the  priced 
paid  for  them,  do  not  at  all  compensate  the  men  that 
get  them. 

6106.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — You  mean  the  premiums?— 
Yes.  They  have  increased  since.  They  were  £15, 
and  £10.  Now  they  are  £15  for  four  years. 

6107.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  all  your  premiums  taken, 
up? — I think  so.  I suggested  at  a meeting  of  the. 
Agricultural  Committee  one  day  that  probably  there 
might  be  a way  by  which  those  bulls  might  be  bought 
cheaper.  You  get  young  bulls  for  less  than  £35  or  to 
£40.  They  were  bought  on  the  loan  system,  but  still, 
had  to  put  down  £12  or  £13,  which  I thought  con- 
siderable. He  would  get  a reasonably  good  animal- 
for  that  outlay  that  a lot  of  country  people  would 
take  to.  At  the  Dublin  show  when  an  inspector  went, 
round  looking  for  those  qualified  to  take  premiums, 
the  very  moment  J1  Certified  for  a premium”  was 
placed  over  his  head  the  price  went  up.  I thought 
the  bulls  might  be  bought  on  their  merits  and  in- 
spection afterwards.  The  demand  was  so  large  that  I 
was  informed  the  Department  found  it  impossible. 
Then  they  took  in  the  following  year  people  from  the 
different  counties  to  Perth  and  liought  them  there,  bnfc 
I believe  the  difference  in  price  was  not  much, 
One  yea r,  they  could  be  £4  or  £5  cheaper  if  it  had 
been  done  the  other  way,  but  of  course  when  a rush 
came  it  was  different. 

6108.  Would  there  not  be  this  difficulty,  that  a, 
man  might  buy  a bull  and  find  him  disqualified?— 
He  could  make  a provision  the  same  as  a man  buying, 
a horse,  to  submit  him  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

6109.  Then  that  would  enter  into  the  price  ?— Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  the  Department  objected  to- 
rt, but  the  difficulty  has  been  got  over  by  increasing 
the  premium. 

6110.  Has  not  the  price  gone  down  a little?— I think 
it  has,  this  year,  and  the  Department  are  now  allow- 
ing them  to  continue,  for  four  years  with  a premium, 
of  £15  each  year. 

6111.  Is  the  supply  of  bulls  increasing  ?— Yes. 

6112.  A great  many  breeders  in  Ireland  are  now 
raising  pure-bred  shorthorn  bulls? — Yes. 

6113.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — Did  you  ever  consider  the- 
proposition  of  fixing  the  price  of  a bull  before  he  is. 
inspected — would  not  that  get  over  the  difficulty. 
Supposing  an  inspector,  when  he  comes  to  inspect  the 
bull,  demands  the  price  placed  upon  him,  then  he 
would  inspect  him  at  that  price? — The  point  I was 
coming  at  was  very  nearly  that,  that  a man  shonla! 
try  to  arrange  about  the  bull  on  'his  merits. 

6114.  The  Inspector  would  go  down  and  see  him, 
and  he  would  he  bought  on  the  merits,  and  the  other 
man  would  not  know  whether  he  was  suitable  or  not  f— 
I know  I made  a deal  myself ; that  was  in  the  early 
days  ; the  rush  came  later  on,  and  the  Department 
could  not  get  enough  bulls  for  the  people.  It  is  partly 
cured  by  giving  larger  premiums  now.  About  the  swine- 
scheme.  That  has  been  of  great  use  to  local  farmers, 
who  have  been  able  to  sell  their  pigs  earlier  than 

6115.  (Chairman). — It  is  very  important  that  that 

scheme  should  work  well? — Very.  We  were  not  so 

very  badly  off  in  my  own  district  on  account  of  the- 
Pig-Breeders’  Association,  and  we  made  all  the  use- 
we  possibly  could  of  those  animals.  The  Department 
allow  us  to  get  the  pigs  now  on  a smaller  deposit,  ana 
then  a premium  is  given,  so  we  _ are  getting  pigs 
almost  for  nothing,  and  all  the  premiums  are  taken  up 
now.  I think  the  poultry  schemes  have  been  a great 
success  in  the  county.  It  touches  _ a class  of  people1 
that  the  cattle  or  swine  or  anything  else  does  not 
touch.  People  make  little  revenues  out  of  their  dozen 
or  two  dozen  hens,  and  it  is  extraordinary  what  * 
number  of  eggs  are  laid  in  excess  of  what  they  pre- 
viously were  ; and  people  get  a better  price. 

6116.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
with  the  details  of  these  schemes — they  doi  not  want 
to  make  any  change  in  them? — The  Committee  are 
satisfied.  I would  like  to  sot  a word  about  some  o 
the  instructors.  Professor  Mason’s  lectures,  I tninx, 
are  of  very  great  importance. 

6117.  It  is  a great  misfortune  that  there  is  om  one- 
Professor  Mason? — I know  some  people  in  my  district 
took  shorthand  notes  of  his  lectures,  and  read  them 
over  and  over  again  when  he  has  gone  away.  ■‘•he' 
Department  sent  him  down  there,  but  his  services 
were  not  available  afterwards. 
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6118.  No ; the  other  counties  are  wanting  him,  too?  teacher  gained  by  our  good  offices  and  co-operation.  July  5,  1906. 
_Oh  yes.  There  was  a manure  instructor  came  round  Perhaps  that  would  apply  to  all  the  schemes  generally. 
there' one  time,  I think  Mr.  Dewar.  It  was  a pleasure  If  the  pupils  co-operate  it  tends  to  make  them  a sue- 
to  listen  to  him  as  a demonstrator.  He  made  it  so  cess.  That  touches  all  I have  given  you,  except  the 
simple  that  a child  of  ten  years  of  age  could  understand  Kinvarra  Pier.  I think  the  leaflets  are  very  instruc- 
it  He  used  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  mixing  of  tive.  In  some  places  they  take  great  advantage  of 
\ manures,  and  prove  by  figures  how  much  cheaper  it  them  ; in  other  places  they  do  not  do  so  much. 

was  to  buy  the  best  manures.  There  is  another  matter  6124.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  this  useful  know- 
now.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  ledge  is  spreading  a great  deal  amongst  the  people? — 

Agriculture,  at  Kinvarra  Pier.  I think  so.  That  is  my  opinion.  _ - 

! 6119.  (Chairman). — You  wish  to  speak  about  6125.  Do  you  think  the  work  is  proceeding  on  right 

the  agricultural  farm  and  leaflets? — Some  time  ago  lines;  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  about  what 

there  was  an  agricultural  farm  attached  to  the  National  might  be  done  better  in  any  way? — There  is  not  any- 

Scbools,  and  instruction  was  given  there,  which  did  a thing  I could  suggest.  Now,  about  Kinvarra  Pier, 

great  deal  of  service  in  the  country.  Before  I was  well  6126.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  for  barley  you  want  it? — 
in  my  ’teens  I was  at  one  for  two  years.  We  used  to  For  general  purposes.  It  is  nearly  finished,  and  the 

j leam  the  theory  in  the  school,  and  be  taken  on  to  the  parish  priest  and  the  Committee  worked  most  stren- 

little  farm.  I am  aware,  up  to  the  present  day,  that  uously  to  get  the  landlord  to  give  the  tolls  and  customs 

the  education  given  there  bore  good  fruit.  The  boys  to  the  County  Council  for  £3,500. 

S there,  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years'  of  age,  have  shown  6127.  Is  he  entitled  to  all  the  tolls  and  customs  ? — - 
the  benefit  of  it,  now  that  they  are  men.  You  will  see  No  ; it  belongs  toi  the  County  Council.  He  made  it 
the  taste  with  which  they  cultivate  their  farms.  There  over  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  £3,000  would 
may  be  an  objection  to  the  extension  of  that,  but  the  be  spent  there — that  is,  £1,000  from  the  county, 

great  college  that  is  going  to  be  built  in  Athenry  will,  £1,000  from  the  Department,  and  £1,000  from  the 

| perhaps,  compensate  for  it.  Board  of  Works.  The  money  is  spent,  bar  the  Depart- 

6120.  (Mr.  Broum). — Would  you  think  it  would  be  ment’s  £1,000,  and  that  will  break  through  the  whole 

a good  thing  now  to  have  plots  attached  to  the  National  thing  ; because  the  landlord  will  come  in  now,  and  take 
schools  to  teach  theoretical  gardening  and  agriculture  the  toils  and  customs.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tolls 
to  the  more  advanced  boys  ? — Oh,  I would.  and  customs  would  pay  interest  on  the  money  that  the 

6121.  Something  to  give  them  a taste  for  hotter  in-  county  would  have  to  give. 

struction  afterwards? — The  farm  I knew  was  worked  6128.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  what  the  difficulty 
on  a four-course  rotation.  The  little  stable  and  out-  is? — I do  not. 

offices  belonged  to  the  teacher  ; he  had  to  keep  them  6129.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  like  us  to  find  out. 
in  order,  and  to  be  very  particular  about  the  sewage  what  the  difficulty  is? — I would  like  you  to  go  further,, 
and  the  manure,  and  about  cutting  his  hay  early,  and  and  get  them  to  pay. 

■ to  have  the  weeds  taken  up,  and  having  a good  class  6130.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — Their  attention  will  be  drawn 
of  seed  and  manure.  And  though  some  of  the  children  to  it,  at  all  events? — Yes. 

! there  were  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 

of  age,  I don’t  think  they  ever  forgot  it  since,  and  they  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Donott.l. — Before  adjourning,  I just  Mr.  J.  C.' 
practice  it  on  their  farms.  wish  to  say  I am  nominated  by  the  general  consent  M‘i>oimell. 

6122.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  had  an  exceptionally  good  of  County  Councils  to  give  evidence.  I was  also  nomi- 

teacher? — He  was  not  particularly  well  up  in  agricul-  nated  by  the  County  Council,  but  in  some  way  my 

ture — only  an  ordinary  man.  The  Inspectors  came  name  did  not  go  in  on  the  list ; and  there  are  one  or 

there  once  a year,  and  used  to  give  him  general  instruc-  two  particular  matters  with  regard  to  thjs  county 

tions,  and  he  carried  them  out.  on  which  I wish  to  speak.  It  would  be  more  convenient 

6123.  The  success  of  those  plots,  it  appears  to  me,  for  me  to  give  evidence  here. 

■would  depend  altogether  on  the  teacher? — In  a great  (Chairman). — Yery  well;  we  will  hear  you  after 

way.  The  boys  used  to  be  very  attentive,  and  the  lunch. 

On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


i 


j 


6130a.  Mr.  Fogarty  said. — I hand  in  three  in-  „ ...  , , 

stances  of  cases  in  which  our  suggestions  were  Committee  suggested  a system 

rejected,  and  I have  just  learned  that  our  teohnical  o£  ann“al  bonuses  for  young 
scheme  for  this  year  has  been  disapproved  of.  mares  to  encourage  farmers  to 

keep  such  mares  for  breeding 

Not  included  in- 
scheme. 

County  Committee  asked  De- 
partment to  revert  to  the  system 
by  which  county  purchasers  of 
premium  bulls  purchased  their 
bulls  before  they  were  announced 
as  premium  animals,  pointing  out 
that  the  practice  of  marking  bulls 
as  premium  animals  had  the 
effect  of  practically  transferring 
the  premium  from  the  farmers  to 
the  breeders. 

cline§,a  starting  in-  . T^e  Co"nt7  Committee  of  Ag- 

creased  prices  were  ^culture  decided  that  an  annual 
due  to  causes  other  *<>*&**  of  County  Committees 
than  the  new  sys-  'would  be  desirable  to  discuss  mat- 
j-enl_  J ters  of  common  interest,  etc.,  and 

asked  the  Department  to  give  the 
same  facilities  to  delegates  as 
were  given  in  the  case  of  the  Tech- 
nical Congress,  this  request  being 
supported  by  Committees  of  18 
counties. 

Reply — Depart- 
ment see  no  rea- 
son for  the  pro- 
posed Congress,, 
and  decline  ta 
give  the  facilities 
asked  for.  Reason 
given  : — The  Ag- 
ricultural Council 
is,  in  fact,  an 
Agricultural  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  James  Daly,  Tuam,  examined. 


Mr.  Fogurly,. 


61M.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
G-ahvay  Committee  of  Agriculture  ?— No ; 
01  Technical  Instruction.  I have  been  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Tuam  Technical  Schools  for 
S76r  years,  and  in  August,  1896,  the 

uam  Board  of  Guardians  levied  Id.  in  the 
pound,  or  £160,  on  the  Tuam  Union  for  teach- 
n'g  laundry-work,  cookery,  bread-making,  domestic 
economy,  and  dress-making.  The  Presentation  Nuns 
i uam  built  a house  at  a cost  of  £350.  The  Mercy 
onvent  had  only  an  old  kitchen,  and  for  that  year  the 
rk  went  on  very  well  till  the  Inspector  came  round 
•-  ne  late  Mr.  Preston.  He  reported  favourably  upon 
e schools,  but  he  made  a suggestion  that  we  might  ' 


do  something  more  for  boys,  as  we  appeared  to  be  Mr.  J.  Daly. 

doing  all  for  girls.  He  also  suggested  that  the  old 

kitchen  of  the  Mercy  Convent  was  not  suitable  at  all 

as  a school.  On  this  report  we  went  and  spent  a sum 

of  £300  of  private  contributions  in  building  a large 

school  at  the  Mercy  Convent,  and  £165  advanced  by 

the  Nuns  themselves.  We  also  spent  £109  in  fitting 

up  a room  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  for  the 

purpose  of  teaching  the  boys,  and  for  the  coming  year 

we  introduced  manual  work,  carpentry,  type-writing, 

and  shorthand.  So  far,  everything  appeared  to  get 

on  well  till  the  Act  was  passed  in  1899.  In  1900  Mr. 

Blair  came  down,  and  I myself  went  into  the  figures 
with  him,  and,  so  far  as  I could  understand,  I be- 
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lieved  that  we  were  to  get  double  the  money  under 
this  new  Act;  but  what  really  happened  was  that  our 
duties  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council  Com- 
mittees, and  the  duties  of  the  local  Committee  were 
taken  away,  and  instead  of  our  getting  £160  from  the 
rates  and  £160  from  South  Kensington,  we  now  only 
get  about  £75,  and  that  is  scholarships.  The  Capita- 
tion Grant  system  was  adopted  in  1903-4.  I myself 
opposed  that,  but  the  Inspector  who  was  here — Mr. 
Fletcher  at  the  time — appeared  to  think  it  was  the 
better  thing  to  do.  However,  to  show  you  the  result 
of  it:  after  years’  work  being  done  the  Presentation 
Convent  School  only  got  £6  for  their  work,  and  the 
Mercy  Convent  £28,  instead  of  £120.  I cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  any  school  can  be  conducted  on 
£30  a year ; and  the  result  is  that  in  the  present  ses- 
sion we  are  not  at  all  in  the  county  scheme.  The 
■Convent  Schools  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  Department  (the 
Christian  Brothers  are  connected  for  the  subject 
of  experimental  science),  and  several  ratepayers  who 
are  paying  this  money  have  spoken  to  me,  and  the 
matter  has  been  brought  before  the  County  Committee, 
but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  for  us  in  the 
locality,  and  the  matter  has  been  pressed  a great 
many  times  on  the  Department,  but  they  insisted 
upon  the  Capitation  Grant  system. 

6132.  It  all  turns  on  that?— Yes;  the  Capitation 
••system  does  not  suit  us,  particularly  where  girls  of 
twelve  years  of  age  who  are  on  the  National  School 
books  will  not  be  allowed  to  attend;  because,  as  I 
tried  myself  to  explain  to  the  Inspector,  the  class  of 
girls  we  get  coming  from  the  country,  after  three  or 
four  months’  instruction,  emigrate  to  America  for 
want  of  factories  ancl  industries.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  Board  of  National  Education  are  doing 
nothing  at  all  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy, 
and  we  think  some  board  ought  to  do  something  to 
"teach  the  girls.  It  is  too  bad  to  see  young  girls  grow- 
ing up  without  being  caught  by  some  board.  We  pay 
rates  for  it;  and  often  in  the  teaching  of  industries 
in  recommending  a teacher  for  crochet  the  inspector 
•opposed  us  very  strenuously.  He  did  give  way  to  the 
•Committee,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  of 
that  has  been  most  satisfactory,  because  they  have 
been  able  to  make  a living  of  it.  I think  myself  that 
when  people  show  they  can  go  and  spend  their  own 
money  profitably  and  locally  the  Department  ought 
to  try  and  waive  some  of  their  objections  and  meet 
the  people.  They  appear  to  place  too  much  reliance 
on  itinerant  instruction.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the 
itinerant  instruction  is  not  a success. 

6133.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  technical  side  ? — On 
the  technical  side.  The  itinerant  instruction  is  not 
a success.  Now  take  an  important  town  like 
Tuam,  the  largest  union  in  this  county.  You  send 
one  of  these  itinerant  instructors  to  a place, 
Dunmore,  about  eight  miles  from  Tuam.  She 
went  there  about  two  years  ago  and  gave  a course 
of  six  weeks’  instruction.  Since  then  they  have  not 
seen  her.  'What  good  is  that  instruction  to  them? 

6134.  In  what  was  the  instruction? — Laundry  and 
cookery  work.  Tuam  is  a large  union,  but  as  far  as 
I can  see  only  two  or  three  villages  have  got  any 
instruction  in  laundry  and:  cookery  work.  And 
when  you  consider  the  population  of  the  union, 
32,900  people,  surely  this  itinerant  instruction  is  not 
a proper  course  adapted  for  them.  I say  in  the  towns 
of  Tuam  and  Ballinasloe  there  should  be  one  large 
technical  school,  and  for  the  expense  of  paying  an 
itinerant  teacher  to  go  round  you  should  offer 
scholarships  and  prizes  to  induce  the  young  women 
to  attend  these  schools,  and  I believe  if  that  was  done 
it  would  give  them  an  interest  in  technical  education. 
Then  again,  as  regards  the  boys,  there  is  a system 
adopted  in  that  county  of  giving  scholarships  for 
the  teaching  of  experimental  science  and  manual 
work.  It  has  been  extended  now  that  a boy  shall  get 
two  or  three  years’  training,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
then  after  the  two  or  three  years  what  is  going  to 
become  of  that  boy  ?— You  have  got  no  factories  here. 
Of  course  it  is  very  good  for  him  to  get  the  .instruc- 
tion. If  he  emigrated  it  would  be  a good  help  to 
him,  or  if  he  could  go  into  an  industry  that  boy 
could  learn  his  trade  very  quickly  owing  to  the  train- 
ing he  has  already  got,  and  I think  the  Department 
ought  to  sanction  something,  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Mr.  Bums  said  the  other  day  in  England,  they  ought 
to  sanction  a fee  being  given  to  enable  boys  to  learn 
a trade.  Now,  I will  quote  an  instance  for  you.  In 
Tuam  we  are  very  badly  off.  for  want  of  a proper 
registered  plumber  since  a man  died  six  months  ago. 


If  we  could  send  the  son  of  that  man  wW  i 
idea  of  the  business,  to  Belfast,  and  nav  hi.*8  an 
for  twelve  months  to  learn  the  trade,  we  comPT** 
a good  plumber  on  whom  we  could  relv  ?aTe 
sending  over  to  Glasgow.  ly  lnstead  of 


ml°bikWe  W°Uld  make  him  give  a Santee  to 


6136.  (Mr.  Browne). — How  would  you  enW 
J»,.  did  with  the  sch«l.«hip5r 

a boy  to  learn  commercial  subjects  we  gave  £im  f 
the  young  man  to  go  over  to  qualify  as  a tearsl! 
for  commercial  subjects,  and  he  gave  a written 
antee,  and  has  come  back,  and  has  been  teaching?, 
this  county  for  twelve  months.  ° “ 

6137.  Supposing  he  did  not  carry  out  the  guarantee 
how  would  you  enforce  it  ?— We  would  have  to  have 
some  means  of  doing  that. 

6138.  It  is  difficult? — I see  your  point. 

6139.  It  is  difficult— not  easy  to  meet?— I think  it 

can  be  met.  You  will  always  get  a boy  who  will  civ* 
a guarantee.  6 

6140.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  get  somebody  to 
give  you  a bond  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  ?-I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  get  some  local  person  to  give  » 
bond.  If  I took  an  interest  in  a boy  I would  be  most 
happy  to  do  it.  I believe  he  would  come  back,  but 
that  is  a great  point  now,  because  we  are  presently 
paying — not  the  County  Committee,  but  the  local 
District  Committee — a person,  a plumber,  who  has 
no  qualification  whatever  for  it.  Take  the  woollen 
factory  in  Galway.  That  is  a place  where  one  or  .two 
boys  could  be  sent  to  learn  the  same  branch  of  the 
business.  The  other  day  this  committee  voted  £200 
to  the  granite  works,  and  the  Department  sanctioned 
it,  to  enable  a boy  to  learn  his  business. 

6141.  Or  “ the  principles  underlying  the  trade"  ?— 
Yes,  I daresay  that  is  the  proper  way  of  putting  it 
The  convent  schools  have  done  a great  deal  to  prove 
and  show  they  ought  to  be  entitled  to  some  support 
from  the  Department  when  the  local  people  demand 
it,  and  when  the  nuns  acted  as  teachers  for  so  many 
years  under  the  Board  of  Education  in  London.  And 
the  great  point  I would  lay  stress  upon  is  that  the 
Department,  having  sanctioned  these  ladies  as 
teachers,  on  no  occasion  have  they  shown  their  in- 
competency, although  they  have  been  challenged  to 


do 


6142.  Do  you  mean  “ have  not  shown  them  to  be 
incompetent"  ? — Yes. 

6143.  (Chairman). — You  say  they  were  sanctioned 
as  teachers  before  the  Department  came  into 
existence? — Yes,  in  1896  under  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, South  Kensington,  London. 

6144.  Then  the  Department  objected  to  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  oome  np  to  a certain  standard— at 
all  events  they  had  not  got  the  qualification  ?— They 
sanctioned  them  all  the  time,  but  said,  “ You  must 
always  work  side  by  side  for  about  six  weeks  with  an 
expert  teacher.”  I would  not  have  a great  objection 
to  that,  nor  these  ladies  have  not.  They  themselves 
did  engage  such  a lady  for  about  three  months  before 
ever  this  Department  came  in  at  all. 

6145.  Why  did  not  that  system  work? — That  sys- 
tem did  work  till  the  capitation  grant  came  in. 

6146.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  to  state  that  the 

nuns  have  no  objection  that  one  of  their  experienced 
number  should  work  .beside  an  expert  teacher  ?— They 
have  not  the  slightest  objection,  experienced  or  in- 
experienced. They  think  that  if  you  bring  an  expert 
teacher  there  it  improves  the  teachers  and  the  gnls 
also,  and  gives  them  an  interest  in  their  work.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I cannot  understand- 
why  the  Department  do  not  see  the  thing.  I believe 
that  if  the  matter  is  fully  threshed  out  they  will  » 
able  to  oome  in  on  that  point,  and  I think  they  a 
making  a mistake.  It  is  too  bad  if  you  give  in- 
struction in  one  town,  only  for  six  weeks,  and  leav 
it  the  whole  year  without  anything.  You  must  Keep 
a permanent  school  on.  . . . 

6147.  (Chairman). — In  your  view  it  is  insisting 

the  capitation  grant  that  has  done  the  mischief  i 
has  done  the  mischief.  Supposing  a girl  attends  for  low 
months — many  of  them  do — I know  them  to  w®  , . 
two  or  three  miles.  I have  taken  very  great  tro 
with  this  business.  I know  girls  that  walk  in  ^8 
distances  from  the  country,  and  I nave  • .■  f the 

greatest  improvement  in  their  homes.  I tninK 
Deoartment,  returned  to  salaries  it  would  n P 
technical  education  very  much  to  the  county,  .. 


technical  education  very  muen  in  me  f*»r 

the  capitation  grant  system  would  not,  because 
a girl  has  got  three  or  four  months  instructio 
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of  her  friends  may  pay  her  passage  to  America.  And 
it  is  very  wrong  that  a teacher  should  get  nothing 
for  three  or  four  months’  services.  As  I see  by  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  evidence,  this  capitation  grant  system 
leaves  the  teacher  at  the  mercy  of  the  pupils,  because 
they  say,  “ The  teacher  will  only  be  paid  if  we  attend 
at  a certain  time,”  and  you  will  find  some  pupils  that 
adopt  that  system.  There  is  another  matter  I wish 
to  speak  of  in  connection  with  the  grants  given  to 
the  County  Galway.  I consider  that  the  County 
Galway  is  not  treated  fairly.  It  levies  £918,  and 
only  gets  £800  from  the  Department  to  help  this 
large  county  in  technical  instruction,  whereas  I find 
the  County  Louth  gets  £4  4s.  6 d.  to  the  £1  in  rates, 
and  the  County  Galway  only  gets  16s.  9 d.  to  the  £1. 

6148.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  information  from  Louth 
may  not  be  quite  accurate  ? — I am  only  taking  it  from 
the  returns  I got. 

6149.  Take  Longford  ? — Well,  in  Longford  they  get  £3 
to  the  £1 ; Dublin,  £1  13s.  4d.  ; Down,  £1  13s.  4 d.  ; 
Leitrim,  £1  10s.  ; Cavan,  £2 ; Kerry,  £1  19s.  lid.  ; 
Mayo,  £1  11s.  8d.  ; Meath,  £2  12s.  ; Tipperary,  £2. 
I really  state  the  County  Galway  ought  to  be  treated 
fairly  in  this  matter. 

6150.  (Chairman). — We  have  a table  here  which  shows 
all  the  payments  ? — I consider  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools,  fitted  up  with  'modem  apparatus  for 
teaching  all  experimental  science  subjects,  is  not  a 
proof  that  the  Department  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  further  technical  education  with  a view  to  encourage 
and  promote  industries.  Because,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  young  boy  who  has  gone  through  his  two  or 
three  years’  course,  without  any  factories  or  any  trade, 
except  the  experience  he  has  got  in  the  secondary 
schools.  I do  not  consider  that  it  is  quite  evidence  to 
show  that  the  Department  of  Technical  Instruction  are 
doing  their  best  to  help  on  technical  education. 

6151.  You  say  they  ought  to  go  further? — I say  they 
ought  to  go  further. 

6152.  What  should  they  do  ? — They  should  do  some- 
thing towards  teaching  trades,  or  providing  young 
boys  with  trades — something  like  what  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  John  Burns  says,  m England.  You 
must  provide  burses.  That  is  the  only  course,  and 
the  proper  way  in  this  country,  where  we  have  been 
deprived  of  industries,  to  help  on  a better  instruction. 

6153.  You  must  teach  them  particular  trades  with  a 

view  to  practising  those  trades? — Yes.  To  take  this 

question  of  a boy  getting  a two  or  three  years’  course 
of  experimental  science,  a boy  from  the  country,  it 
is  simply  giving  him  the  idea  to  be  a clerk.  We  are 
all  going  to  be  clerks.  The  other  day  I superintended 
an  examination  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  a 
County  Committee  of  boys  for  scholarships,  and  there 
were  a lot  of  young  boys  came  from  the  country  as 
well  as  the  town,  and  I said  it  was  taking  those  boys 
away  to  give  them  the  idea  of  becoming  clerks. 

6154.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament  says  the  money  is 
not  to  be  spent  on  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade? — 
The  Act  of  Parliament  does  say  it.  Then  I do  not 
want  to  blame  the  Department.  I say  the  Act  of 
Parliament  ought  to  be  changed,  because  it  would  be 
very  wrong  of  me  to  go  and  abuse  the  Department  when 

mcc  „ °f  Parliament. 

6155.  Some  people  think  the  Department  has  gone 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  under  the  Act  of  Paxlia- 
meat,  and,  perhaps,  rather  farther?— The  Department 

1 have  power  to  teach  industries.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
i teaching  of  a trade. 


6156.  I admit  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  exactly  where 
and  HJ3®  drawT\  bufc  stiU  tbere  >t  is  in  black 

Md  whit*?— R is  very  hard  to  know  and  understand 
schools?  SUpposlng  puPils  are  n&t  attending  elementary 

• "^e  e^Press>on  ‘Technical  Instruction  ’ means 
ab7.n^tl?n,lnit?le  principles  of  science  and  art  applic- 
bran,tcmiUStrieS’  and  not  the  application  of  social 
°!  S01®tlce  md  art  to  specific  industries  or 
"fcS18'  W11  ”°‘  instruction  given 

tadrf.  f ? £“oIs  01  practi c.  of  any 

K?  “ industry  or  employment  • !-fho  only  thinl 

It  shmld  bo“  p"id.  *»  “•  th“  “• 

To.1'3,  a?k  us  to  recommend  it? — 

Press  out-  ■ aSk  tbi.®  Committee  to  be  good  enough  to 
SZV,1*™-  ThaVs  the  wanted  here,  be- 

ment  are  Sffiv  nU1  SchooIs  that  the  depart- 

who  have  would  be  very  good  for  those  boys 

in?  them  j tuat  mstructioin,  with  the  view  of  teach- 
trades.  I am  satisfied  with  that  now.  There 


is  a matter  here  about  the  jurisdiction  of  County  Com- 
mittees. I consider  that  the  committees  should  be 
allowed  to  formulate  their  own  schemes,  aocording  to 
the  requirements  of  their  respective  localities,  and  that 
the  assistant  secretary,  or  any  person,  should  not  come 
into  the  room,  and  say  to  the  Committee,  “You  must 
take  it  or  leave  it.”  I say  that  is  not  right,  and  that 
has  been  done  here.  On  the  question  of  the  capitation 
grant  system  or  its  absence  we  have  been  told  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Department  that  we  must  take  this 
scheme  or  leave  it. 

6159.  That  is  to  say,  thev  won’t  approve  a scheme 

which  does  not  contain ?— What  they  want. 

6160.  Are  they  within  their  rights  in  doing  that  ?— 
They  may  be  ; but  certainly  the  present  Assistant  Secre- 
tary did  here  at  one  time  say  to  us  we  must  take  the 
scheme  or  leave  it. 

6161.  Supposing  the  Department  bona-fide  thinks  that 
the  system  of  capitation  grants  is  the  right  system,  are 
they  not  right  in  refusing  to  approve  of  a system  which 
does  not  permit  of  it?— This  is  the  point  I would. like 
to  raise : why,  then,  would  this  Department  say  that 
they  allow  local  committees  a certain  amount  of  liberty 
more  so  than  any  other  Board,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
a good  many  of  the  things  we  recommend  they  won't 
adopt?  I will  name  two  points.  It  was  proposed  at 
this  County  Technical  Instruction  Committee  on  one 
occasion  that  a teacher  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  making  of  straw 
envelopes  for  bottles,  to  enable  the  small  farmers  from 
Galway  and  Connemara  to  obtain  employment.  These 
poor  people  have  a certain  amount  of  work  to  do,  and 
m the  winter  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  it  was 
thought  this  might  give  them  a little  employment  in  their 
own  homes,  and  a gentleman  had  guaranteed  that  he 
would  help  on  the  business.  When  the  County  Com- 
mittee here  placed  the  teaching  of  crochet  on  their 
scheme  the  present  Assistant  Secretary  gave  it  his  most 
strenuous  opposition,  but  the  Committee  would  not 

am  baPPY  *•<>  say  it  proved  most  successful. 

• , j j -Lliere  y°u  have  a case  where  the  Department 
yielded  to  the  Committee,  because  they  thought,  on 
the  whole,  they  had  made  out  a strong  enough  case?— 
Ihe  Committee  would  not  give  in,  though  the  Depart- 
ment declined  point  blank  to  adopt  the  scheme. 

6163.  The  Act  of  Parliament  gives  the  Department 
the  power  of  saying  they  won't  approve  of  a scheme 
if  there  is  something  they  disapprove  of  in  it?— But, 
then,  sir  I say  where  is  the  use  of  asking  me  to  come 
tP  uLfri°m  Tuam>  twenty-eight  miles,  every  month. 

I shouM  know  the  requirements  of  this  district,  and 
after  spending  so  much  money  in  building  these  schools, 
after  spending  £700  or  £800,  these  schools  are 
derelict.  I say  it  is  a great  shame ; we 
SSm  w ge.t  • SMn\  pTer-  ^ the  Department 
such  a high-handed  manner. 

61.64  Does  that  not  again  come  to  the  amending  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  and  taking  away  from  the  De- 
li -I”???  the  power  of  approving  of  schemes?— I 
don  t think  it  requires  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

y°u  PJ*  ^ \ think  it  does,  because  the 
Act  of  Parliament  has  given  the  Department  power 
to  approve  or  not  approve  of  schemes— you  sav  the 
Department  ought  not  to  exercise  that  power  ? — But 
then  there  is  the  point  that  we  in  Tuani  are  getting 
no  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry,  or  domestic 

XnTth  t19  ?°int  1 cannot  understand 

about  the  Department.  It  appears  there  is  a Board 

"?vCtl0,,V  1 oa?not  understand  what, 
power  this  Board  has.  T say  the  power  exercised  by- 
the  Department  has  not  been  used  properly  towards, 
the  schools  in  the  County  Galway,  particularly  Tua  n 
Gort,  and  Loughrea.  When  the  schemes  for  each- 

that  thn6«.SUbhnitted  J°  DfPartm<mt,  1 maintain 
that  those  schemes  should  be  thoroughly  and  properly 

byftm®?bers  °j  the  Board  of  Technicaf  In 
struction,  after  due  notice  setting  forth  the  schemes, 
and  any  resolutions  which  may  be  passed  by  the- 
TW^^?TttieS'  ,T , sP-7  it  is  not  right  of  the- 
* 40  aT  before  .a  body  of  gentlemen  a. 
bundle  of  papers  and  say,  “Here  are  the  schemes  for 
Galway,  Mayo,  and  Clare;  we  have  looked  over  them- 
and  they  are  all  right.”  They  ought  to  call  special 
attention  to  any  contentious  resolutions  from  the 
v?r’ou*  committees  not  to  rush  schemes  on  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction. 

6166.  We  have  two  volumes  of  the  minutes  of  the 
BoaM  of  Technical  Instruction,  and  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  there  was  a good  deal  of  discussion  on  these 
matters? — The  public  don’t  get  that. 


July  5,  190G. 
Mr.  J~ Daly. 
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July  5. 100G. 
Mr.  J.  Daly. 


6167.  It  may  be  a question  whether  you  ought  not 
to  have  more  information? — My  opinion  may  be 
right,  or  may  be  wrong,  but  I am  entitled  to  my  own 
opinion,  and  I don’t  believe  in  the  whole  thing.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
or  his  assistants,  and  they  should  not  write  these 
letters  without  the  express  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction.  I am  not  going  to  say  whether 
any  member  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction 
say  they  have  not  been  made  aware  of  these  subjects 
one  way  or  another,  but  I have  my  doubts  about  it, 
and  I have  not  authority  to  say  so  publicly.  I would 
always  like  to  work  in.  harmony  with  the  Depart- 
ment, but  I say  if  the  thing  is  to  go  on  as  it  has  been 
doing,  I,  for  one,  will  cease  to  be  a member  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee.  Some  members  of 
the  Council  asked  should  they  withdraw  the  grant, 
and  I said,  “Wait  until  next  year  until  we  see 
whether  they  will  approve  our  scheme.” 

6168.  (Mr.  Brown). — Take  the  straw-bottle  industry 
— the  Department  have  better  means  of  knowing  the 
state  of  the  market  than  the  committee  in  Galway  ? 
— I won’t  admit  they  have  ; we  have  the  local  people 
on  our  committee. 

6169.  You  know,  of  course,  that  unless  you  are  able 
to  produce  straw-bottle  oovers  here  as  good,  and  at 
the  same  price  as  elsewhere,  you  know  the  industry 
would  not  succeed — would  you  admit  that? — I will 
not  admit  it. 

6170.  Then  I won't  ask  you  any  more? — We  have 
got  a guarantee  from  one  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in 
this  city  of  Galway  that  he  would  assist  us ; we 
would  make  it  pay,  and  help  our  people  to  live  here. 

6171.  If  you  don't  admit  that  first  principle,  I 
cannot  pursue  it  any  more? — I am  not  the  person 
who  proposed  it. 

6172.  Supposing  the  Department  from  their  in- 
quiries have  satisfied-  themselves  rightly  or  wrongly 
that  a straw-bottle  industry  could  not  pay  under  the 
conditions  that  exist  here,  would  they  not  be  right 
to  exercise  their  power  of  veto? — Our  committee  say 
they  don’t  agree  with  them. 

6173.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  condi- 
-tions  ? — Yes,  we  put  forward  certain  proposals  to 
•them  and  said,  “We  will  make  it  a success,”  and 
T say  they  ought  to  help  us. 

6174.  (Chairman). — Will  you  go  as  far  as  this,  and 
•say  your  committee  is  always  right  and  the  Depart- 
ment wrong  when  they  differ  from  you  ? — I will  not. 

6175.  You  are  going  very  near  it? — In  the  present 
- scheme  we  had  £500  to  spare,  and  we  set  aside  that 
• sum  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustries in  the  county — they  simply  refused  that  also. 

6176.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  would  be  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament— at  least  they  would  say  that? 

' Then  I don’t  see  where  our  people  are  to  come  in. 
' Itinerant  teaching  is  not  a success  in  this  county, 
and  I have  heard  it  is  not  in  other  counties. 

6177.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  had  better  speak  for  your 
-own  county  ; We  have  been  in  other  counties,  and  also 
:..know  something  about  other  counties. 


6178.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Do  you  mean  all  itin«  t 

instruction  in  all  the  branches?— I do  not-  ther  • 
one  branch,  I admit,  is  very  good ; it  was  adonJ? 
the  suggestion  of  the  inspector,  that  is,  the  teach,', 
of  hygiene  and  sick  nursing  ; that  was  most  sUccc2 
ful  and  useful.  In  this  county  I don’t  think  th 
manual  instruction  is  a great  success.  “e 

6179.  When  you  speak  of  itinerant  instruction  IW 
might  be  misunderstood  ? — I am  not  speaking  of  asri 
culture,  it  is  of  technical  instruction  I am  speakiV 
I admit  that  this  instruction  in  hygiene  and  sick 
nursing  appears  to  be  most  useful.  I would  propose 
that  there  should  be  one  permanent  technical  scWl 
for  each  union  with  a session  of  six  months,  and  the 
itinerant  ought  to  go  and  give  .a  month  or  six  weeks 
in  each  of  the  villages  of  the  union.  There  are 
villages  in  the  Tuam  Union  that  have  been  pajin<- 
rates  for  the  last  six  years  that  never  saw  one  of 
these  ladies.  There  is  another  thing  that,  speaking 
from  a public  point  of  view,  I do  not  consider  fair. 
I may  not  be  allowed  to  speak  of  it,  but  I do  object 
to  the  large  salaries  paid  in  the  Department  to  some 
of  the  staff,  and  it  is  not  fair,  because,  really,  the 
work  could  be  done  by  some  people  far  more  efficiently, 
and  probably  with  better  results,  and  I consider  £900 
paid  to  two  assistant  secretaries  is  a large  sum,  and 
£500  or  £600  paid  to  inspectors.  I consider  it  my 
duty  to  speak  here  about  the  Equivalent  Grant. 
When  this  discussion  was  on  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Vice-President  sailed  away  to  America.  I 
say  he  ought  to  have  given  more  of  his  time  to  see 
that  the  Department  made  their  demands  in  due  and 
proper  time,  and  sent  them  on  so  that  Ireland  would 
not  lose  the  Equivalent  Grant.  Then  again,  with 
the  £3,500  that  has  been  added  on  to  the  other 
£3,500,  I say  Tuam  and  Gort  ought  still  to  get  their 
proportion  of  that  grant,  because  they  had  it  before. 

6180.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  you  know  the 
salaries  come  out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament,  not 
the  endowment  ? — I know  that,  but  all  the  same  I do 
consider  if  we  were  more  careful  in  looking  into  ou 
monies— I am  not  going  into  the  whole  details  of  ft 
Department — I see  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
spent  sometimes,  and  when  a poor  place  applies  for  i 
paltry  sum  of  £10  or  £20  as  we  did  when  we  started 
a little  industry  in  Monivea  with  the  assistance  of 
a lady  who  wanted  to  rouse  the  people,  the  Depart- 
ment vetoed  it  straight  off,  yet  there  is  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  send  a gentleman  over  to  Lon- 
don at  a cost  of  £100  or  £200.  I am  not  going  to 
speak  about  this  Agricultural  Organization  Associa- 
tion, but  I shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  unless  some  further  freedom  is  given 
us  as  members  of  the  County  Council  Committee,  and 
I shall  do  my  best  to  get  the  grant  withdrawn.  We 
got  on  very  well  with  the  English  Board,  but  the 
moment  the  Irish  Board  comes  in  we  are  crushed  out. 
Our  schools  are  derelict  now,  our  people  going  away 
to  America,  as  I see  them  when  I am  coming -to 
meetings  here  once  a month.  I brought  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  several  times,  yet  we  are  not 
helped  in  any  way,  so  I hope  something  will  be  done 
to  change  the  law. 


Hr.  M.  Hy 


Mr.  Michael  Hynes,  Clareview,  Kinvara,  examined. 


6181.  (Chairman). — You  are  a representative  of  the 
Galway  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes.  I 
wish  to  preface  my  evidence  by  stating  that  I don’t 
presume  to  lecture  any  Department  Committee,  or 
individual,  but  I will  simply  give  my  views  as  they 
occur  to  me  as  a working  farmer,  and  as  a member 
of  the  Aidrahan  Co-operative  Society  and  a District 
Councillor. 

6182.  Where  is  your  farm? — Midway  between  Ard- 
rahan  and  Kinvarra.  I will  take  the  itinerant  in- 
struction first.  I consider  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  services  of  those  instructors  at  present-  owing  to 
the  Department’s  farm  at  Athenry,  and  the  agricul- 
tural school  at  Mountbellow ; for  all  practical  pur- 
poses any  person  interested  can  learn  from  the  ex- 
periments carried  on  at  both  these  places  everything 
-they  require. 

6183.  Gould  the  smaller  people  do  that? — The 
smaller  people  will  learn  from  their  neighbours. 

6184.  You  think  they  give  the  best  instruction  in 
-these  schools,  and  you  would  leave  that  to  spread 
itself  abroad  ? — Undoubtedly.  The  exhibit  from  the 
farm  at  tlie  last  show  in  Athenry  was  a treat ; there 
•were  six  or  seven  varieties  of  potatoes,  six  or  seven 


varieties  of  oats  with  the  quantity  per  acre  of  grain 
and  straw,  samples  of  hay  grown  with  the  different 
manures  applied,  and  samples  without  any  manure, 
in  fact  everything  that  a farmer  could  want  into- 
mation  on  was  explained  by  a competent  man,  w 
I would  simply  consider  it  a waste  of  money  to 
itinerant  teachers.  In  the  first  place  they  won 
attended  to,  and  the  farmers  have  no  confidence 
them  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  Scotchmen,  a 
the  people  have  no  confidence  in  Scotchmen  someno  , 
they  may  be  very  competent  good  men,  I know 
of  them  are  very  good  men ; they  are  very  g00*1 
stewards,  but  when  they  go  to  work  land  for 
selves  they  are  not  in  it  with  us.  , ni 

6185.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Did  you  know  that  one 
the  foremen  at  that  farm  at  Athenry  was  a " . 
man? — I daresay;  I know  they  know  their  , 
thoroughly,  but  send  them  to  work  on  a Jar  , , t 
as  I have  to  work  on.  Of  course  he  is  all  rig 
Athenry,  where  he  has  every  kind  of  aPP“a"  > 
if  he  has  to  work  with  the  limited  capital  tba 
like  me  has  it  might  be  a different  tune.  Any  P. 
wanting  ocular  proof,  and  we  Irish  farmers  m 
proof,  or  we  won’t  adopt  any  innovation  i 
old  system. 
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6186.  (Mr.  Brown). — With  regard  to  the  instruction 
in  dairying,  would  you  say  that  should  cease  ? — Oh, 
ithere  are  no  dairies  in  my  district. 

6187.  Is  there  not  a dairy  instructor  in  the  County 
•Galway  ? — Undoubtedly  there  is,  but  not  in  my  dis- 
trict; there  are  no  dairies  in  it. 

6188.  Do  you  say  you  should  not  continue  the  in- 
struction in  dairying  because  of  the  farms? — I have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  dairy  instruction  where  it  is 
xequired. 

6189.  t Chairman ). — You  are  speaking  of  your  own 
district? — Undoubtedly,  the  Gort  district;  I don’t 
speak  of  the  county  by  any  means. 

6190.  When  you  say  you  don’t  think  that  itinerant 
instruction  is  much  use  in  your  part  of  the  county  ? — 
It  is  no  use  whatever. 

6191.  You  refer,  don’t  you,  to  the  lectures  of  the 
•agricultural  instructors:  they  are  going  about  teach- 
ing people  how  to  cultivate  ? — Yes ; people  don’t  be- 
lieve in  that. 

6192.  You  think  it  is  better  people  should  go  and 
see  for  themselves  how  the  tiling  is  done? — Yes,  that 
is  what  I mean.  With  regard  to  the  live  stock  scheme, 
people  in  my  district  don’t  appear  to  attach  to  it  the 
importance  it  deserves ; they  are  satisfied  with  the 
services  of  the  ordinary  bulls,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  number  of  cows  kept  is  two  or  three,  and  it 
is  more  for  tho  purpose  of  supplying  their  families 
with  milk  and  butter  than  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
they  say  that  pedigree  stock  don’t  show  their  qualities 
•until  they  are  three  or  four  years  old;  and  all  the 
people  I speak  of  sell  their  calves  when  they  are  a 
year  old,  and  pedigree  stock  require  more  care  than 
tho  common  breed. 

6193.  (Mr.  Bryden). — You  don’t  believe  that,  do 
you? — No;  I only  keep  one  cow  to  give  me  milk,  and 
the  cows  are  not  of  a very  good  class,  indeed ; most 
-of  them  are  • cattle  a man  could  not  dispose  of  at  a 
fair,  and  the  only  thing  he  can  do  is  let  the  bull 
to  them  and  have  a drop  of  milk  from  them.  A 
great  many  buy  Calves  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tip- 
perary in  winter  and  hand-feed ; it  is  well  that  those 
■should  be  well  bred ; they  sell  them  again  as  year- 
lings, and  make  a good  profit  on  the  winter  feeding. 

6194.  (Chairman). — Is  there  a good  deal  of  winter 
feeding  in  your  part? — There  is,  such  as  waste  pota- 
toes and  turnips;  it  is  a tillage  district.  With  regard 
to  the  sires  in  my  district,  tne  sires  supplied  by  the 
Department  to  nominated  mares  do  not  suit  the  people 
in  my  district ; they  all  keep  one  c.r  two  strong  young 
mares,  and,  besides  doing  their  ordinary  agricultural 
work,  they  breed  from  them  with  a Shire  or  Clydes- 
dale, because  they  sell  their  foals  at  weaning  time; 
their  holdings  are  too  small  to  keep  them  any  longer, 
and  consequently  they  require  strength  and  substance. 

6195.  What  is  your  view  about  mat  ? — In  place  of 
a thoroughbred  sire  they  require  a Clydesdale  or  Shire 
horse.  They  sell  their  foals;  they  don’t  keep  them. 
Then,  of  course,  they  could  not  sell  a thoroughbred 
foal  at  six  months  old  ; nobody  would  buy  him.  My 
•opinion  about  poultry  is  that  the  existing  system  of 
instruction  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  pity 
is  that  the  people  cannot  be  made  to  see  the  great 
source  of  wealth  there  is  in  it  if  it  could  be  availed  of. 

6196.  What  you  said  about  itinerant  instructors 
does  not  apply  to  poultry  ? — Oh,  no ; I only  meant  it 
in  agriculture,  because  we  have  a farm  at  Athenry 
and  another  at  Mountbellew  to  give  instruction. 

6197.  You  do  attach  great  importance  to  poultry 
instruction? — There  are  millions  in  it. 

6198.  Do  you  see  much  improvement  in  your  part 
of  the  country  in  the  breeds  of  poultry? — There  is  a 
great  improvement  for  the  last  five  years. 

6199.  Getting  in  better  stock? — Yes,  and  taking 
better  care  of  eggs,  sending  them  to  market,  fresher. 

6200.  Have  you  any  egg-distributing  stations  within 
your  reach  ? — Not  nearer  then  Athenry  ; I believe  there 
is  one  somewhere  near  Gort.  About  Prof.  Mason’s 
lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  those 
are  pretty  well  attended  and  appreciated  ; it  would  be 
a great  boon  if  the  Department  could  establish  some 
system  of  veterinary  dispensaries  in  each  rural  dis- 
trict or  every  two  districts.  A great  many  cattle, 
especially  the  milch  cattle,  die  on  the  poor  people  for 
want  of  treatment ; it  is  not  for  want  of  doctoring, 
for  it  is  too  much  of  that  they  get.  It  is  the  poor 
that  always  suffer.  If  there  could  be  a veterinary 
surgeon  who  would  visit  the  people  for  7s.  6 d.  or  10s. 
a visit  (their  present  fee  is  two  guineas,  and  that  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  people),  if  there  could 


be  something  managed,  it  would  be  worth  even  to  give  July 
kd.  or  Id.  on  the  rates  to  subsidise  these  veterinary  “ 
surgeons.  I know  a great  many  people  who  have  lost  M‘r'  M 
a lot  of  cattle.  A neighbour  comes  in  and  says:  “Did 
you  give  the  beast  such  a thing?”  “I  did  not,’’ 
said  he,  “but  I will  give  it  now.”  And  then  another 
neighbour  comes  in  and  proposes  something  else.  The 
unfortunate  beast  gets  more  medicine  than  he  could 
carry.  About  the  planting  of  the  trees,  I am  very 
anxious  about  that.  I planted  within  the  last  eight 
years  some  ten  acres,  belts  and  waste  corners,  no  use 
for  any  other  purpose;  I planted  Austrian  pine,  larch, 
and  beech,  and  it  is  doing  splendidly ; and  I know  a 
great  many  people  round  me  who  have  coarse,  bad 
corners,  with  coarse  grass  and  boulders  that  the  plough 
could  not  work,  and,  if  they  could  only  get  the  trees 
in  their  neighbourhood,  they  would  be  very  anxious 
to  plant  them,  but  of  course  they  never  think  of  going 
a distance  or  making  a rail  journey  to  get  them. 

Many  a man  goes  to  market  and  sees  cabbage  and 
broccoli  plants,,  and  it  strikes  him  that  if  he  had  a 
couple  of  hundred  it  would  be  good,  and  if  he  saw 
the  trees  in  the  same  way  he  would  buy  them  and 
plant  them.  If  every  member  of  the  County  Committee 
would  select  a suitable  man  in  his  town  who  would 
keep  a sample  bundle  of  those  trees  during  the  plant- 
ing season,  and  keep  them  exposed  outside  his  shop, 
and  had  the  prices  labelled  on  them,  a lot  would  buy, 
and  if  the  Department  paid  half  the  cost. 

6201.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  your  Committee  supply 
forest  trees  at  cost  price  to  anybody  in  the  county  ? — I 
think  the  Department  supply  fruit  trees. 

6202.  It  would  be  open  to  them  to  supply  forest 
trees? — I don’t  think  they  do.  If  ‘he  people  when 
they  go  to  market  saw  them  exposed,  and  the  price 
on  them,  and  were  tempted  to  plant,  there  would 
be  lots  of  places  planted. 

6203.  (Chairman). — Is  there  not  also  the  difficulty 
that  a good  many  people  don't  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  planting  trees,  don’t  see  any  immediate  return 
from  it,  and  therefore  are  not  very  keen  about  it  ? — It 
is  only  eight  years  since  I planted  and  I had  to  thin 
last  year,  and  what  I cut  made  palings,  and  the  top 
would  make  firing,  and  a good  many  round  my  place 
would  be  anxious  to  do  it. 

6204.  A good  many  people  don’t  like  to  have  to 
wait  for  ten  years? — People  have  to  wait.  There  is 
not  a railway  station  or  harbour  in  the  county  that 
you  won’t  see  the  timber  cut  down,  in  now,  and  nobody 
planting.  If  it  were  possible  to  adopt  some  scheme 
that  the  people  would  see  the  plants  and  be  tempted 
to  purchase  them,  before  five  years  you  would  nave 
millions  of  trees  planted  all  over  the  country;  they 
would  be  both  ornamental  and  useful,  if  it  was  only 
for  climatic  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  leaching 
of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  I under- 
stand that  has  been,  dealt  with,  and  I need  not  go  into 
that.  In  my  opinion,  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  County  Committee  are  most  earnest  and  pains- 
taking in  discharging  their  duties.  I am  one  of  tho 
worst  men  in  attending,  because  there  are  circum- 
stances that  prevent  me  from  attending.  I think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  more  working  farmers  on 
the  Committee,  as  no  man  can.  feel  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  well  as  the  man  who  wears  it,  and  no  man 
knows  that  as  well  as  the  man  who  has  to  live  solely 
as  a working  farmer.  I would  suggest  that  a sub- 
committee of  five  or  ten  members  of  each  District 
Council  be  formed  to  advise  and  suggest  to  the  County 
Committee  the  particular  wants  of  the  locality.  At 

resent  they  are  grumbling,  and  they  are  like  the 

urler  on  the  ditch,  thinking  they  are  not  getting 
value  for  the  ha’penny  in  the  £1  they  pay  towards 
the  scheme,  and  if  they  got  a little  responsibility  the 
grumbling  would  cease;  it  would  be  better  to  have 
them  in.  There  are  a good  many  things  that  would 
occur  to  a man  in  his  own  locality  that  a man  down 
here  would  not  think  of  at  all.  At  any  rate,  I would 
say  that  whatever  sum  the  Department  may  spend  on 
the  improvement  of  the  country  will  be  spent  in  vain 
unless  Government  or  the  State  takes  over  the  rail- 
ways, owing  to  the  excessive  rates  that  are  charged 
for  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds.  About  a month 
ago  I sent  for  a thousand  cabbage  plants  to  a garden 
in  the  County  Wicklow,  and  they  were  very  small, 
but  of  good  quality,  only  about  a stone  and  a-half ; 
they  cost  2s.  6d.,  and  the  railway  people  demanded 
2s.  lid.  for  carrying  them.  I can  get  potatoes  from 
Glasgow  cheaper  than  I can  get  them  from  Athlone. 

It  is  no  matter  what  anybody  says,  railways  would 
3 B 
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, July  5,  190C.  cripple  the  most  flourishing  country  in  Europe.  The 
Mr.  M.  Hynes.  Secretary  of  the  Ardrahan.  Co-operative  Society 
asked  me  to  put  before  the  Committee  that  the  charges 
made  by  the  Department  analyst  for  analysing 
manures  manufactured  by  their  Society  is  rather  ex 
oessive;  it  is  10s.  a sample,  and  for  five  samples  that 
they  make  it  costs  them  about  £2  12s.  6(Z.,  and  he 
states  that  if  it  were,  say,  for  2s.  6 d.  there  are  a lot 
of  cheap  manures  manufactured  in  England  and  scat- 


tered all  over  the  country,  manufsph™~»  . . 

Sard  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  d TltJ1<mt  te- 
xt is  going  to  he  rm-fc  ; c , 6 a°tl  m 


— - anu  uvuaizioa  of  the  - 0 te- 

; is  going  to  be  put,  and  if  the  charge  w,hicI> 
was  reduced  to  2s.  6d.,  there  would  be  f <nalysis 
of  putting  a stop  to  some  of  that  °PPortuni;T 
620i  <*r  2W)._The  ,ee  ,f a 
much  less— it  is  only  to  traders  that  thJin  PeTSI>n  j8 
-I  did  not  know  that.  the  10s'  18  barged? 


_ 6206.  (Chairman). — You  have  come  to  speak  about 
fisheries,  I believe  1 — Yes.  My  first  head  is  on  the  im- 
portance of  salmon  fisheries.  I don’t  know  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  enlarge  on  that. . 

6207.  I think  we  all  appreciate  that? — Salmon  and 
trout  fisheries,  besides  being  the  source  of  supply  of  a 
valuable  food,  bring  a great  number  of  people  into  the 
country — this  Galway  fishery  has,  for  example,  brought 
a great  number  in  for  angling  in  the  Corrib  River. 
They  say  that  there  is  really  more  demand 
for  houses  in  Oughterard  than  can  be  supplied, 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  at  Lough  Mask.  The  point 
is  this — that  there  is  this  increasing  demand  for 
angling  ; I believe  it  is  so  all  over  Ireland  ; but  I know 
it  personally  here  in  the  West  of  Ireland ; I think  it 
gets  more  and  more  every  year.  There  is  another 
point— perhaps  I ought  to  make  this  the  basic  point 
for  the  purpose  in  view — the  distinctive  and  specific 
character  of  fishing  as  compared  with  agriculture,  for 
example.  We  are  under  the  government  of  a Board 
of  Conservators ; the  fund  that  this  Board  dispenses 
18  2 Paid  “7  . ? fineries — by  the  net  fishers  and  the 

rod  fishers— besides  the  amount  that  the  fisheries  pay 
to  the  County  Councils  and  urban  authorities  and  so 
an  illustration,  take  this  Galway  fishery. 
This  fishery  pays  £100  a year  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
servators, and  this  £100  a year,  with  the  licences  from 
the  men  who  fish  here,  and  so  forth,  really  supports 
the  Board  of  Conservators.  It  has  no  other  source  of 
revenue.  This  money  is  spent  in  protection  chiefly. 
Besides  that,  I think  all  the  great  fisheries  spend  a 
very  conmderabhs  amount  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
spend  at  all  for  additional  protection.  It  is  a very 
in  l < of  to  what  you  have  to  deal  with 

•”  tbe  f a /ai™’  and  y°u  get  nothing  of  the  kind 
01  dinayy  business.  The  business  and  the  farm 
have  to  pay  their  ordinary  local  rates,  they  don’t  pay 

“i1!*  W,T  of  bffi 

ss.  this  Craiway  fishery  in  a former  lease  enforced 
Pen(dltUrVf  ,£300  a for  protecting  Tts 
upper  waters.  The  lessee  was  bound  to  spend  £300 

roS^inlM£SSj?+1feiipper  Waters  besid“  wllat  he 

protecting  the  lower  waters.  That  expendi- 
IS . jePfc  ,?P  l?ow>  ancl  more,  besides  the  £100  a 
3 ear  paid  to  the  Conservators. 

to Wh om  does  the  £300  a year  go 
Some  of  thorn  no  on  all  the  year  tonal  Th  en  to 

s sstss  si  as svr  pbo&£rr 

"(  the  fisheries 

butmprectiS“y°n^She"S 
salmon-fishers  are  herring-fishers  'n'm-ti  7 aP  our 

Srsajsr, 

Sp^-SSE 

poaching,  for  example— we  have  to  spend  1 18  1116 

amount  of  money  in  the  wav  of  nJ?6?-  M immense 
the  pollution  to ‘which  we  Ire  f«SXt5%2?*  iS 
with  manufactories  and  mills  look  tSm  riGentIe“en 

*”  difficulties  VSKfiSf  - 


Mr.  T.  G.  P.  Halleit,  j.p.,  b.l.,  examined. 


fish.  There  is  little  of  that  kind  here:  we  W ,, 
pily  nearly  settled  the  matter.  There  kli!  llaP- 
pelhng  the  mill-owners  to  put  up  eratinoe  t Act  C0Dl' 
the  fish  going  up  the  tail  races. P 
rise  from  this  river,  and  they  are  bound  to 
UP,  fr«t  in  order  to  make  things  as  easy  »«  P "S® 
we  put  them  up  ourselves  and  pay  (he  ^st  T?°flbl& 
extra  expense,  but  it  is  a way  hv  whioWo  ll 19  ® ■ 

thft9nolDrTnafr0^iS0il1?  UP  to  the  mills.  h P rve 
62O9.  Under  (lie  wheels  and  turbines  ?-Yes  • a„,» 
m the  same  way  when  they  are  coming  jJLl  ' 

S3 lSo"s“*'E  “ Si? 

aws.  The  Fishery  Laws  are  aneSkS 
body  of  laws.  We  have  no  teehniooi  ™P.01tailt 

the  present  moment  "f 

ednnntion;  .e  educa’te  outXl  ““  fIa*cal 
questiot  of  theSttaY o“he‘l)epli2nt'Sth’^r 
a specific  mode  of  government  Wa  ti0,  want 

E for’  “tre,"el5'  I,e«menM  to  the  fiSeriS  “ 
tliat  for  various  reasons.  The  fire*  r , 

given  here— the  specific  character  of  the  work  that 'has 
to  be  done  ,n  which  the  local  Cmmcfls  have  had  re 
tor  t,?  tpract,ce  ; a?d»  8ew®<%>  they  are  not  elected 
for  that  purpose  ; they  are  elected  for  a different  class 
and  th®7  contribute  absolutely  nothing  towaris 
the  S ‘lCw!rr  contri.bute  everything  oursdvel  lf 
the  Bill  weie  to  come  into  operation,  they  would  he 

mthOTtP2i‘v,‘mt”h“«thS  S0"™™4  <*  «m  fitfiaif, 
witnout  anj  contribution  to  their  expenditure  An 
areument  on  a similar  principle,  though6 from  another 
that  ifPweepav  Ttl^r  Go.'yn>nen8t.  We  consider 
23  t 'e?  Pwe  £ the  ISpe.l'ial  fases-  ^ well  as  the 
our  Excise  and  Customs,  ancl  In- 
come Tax  and  Death  Duties,  and  all  the  rest  of  it— we 
onsider  that  we  have  a distinct  claim  on  the  Imperial 
SSSon037  #gisIatio?’  administration,  and  also 
t ^e.Pay  the  central  Government,  and 
th  s rempJt  7 * Cklm  011  the  cenfcral  Government  in 
tv  SV  °r  Proiectlon-  We  think  that  it  is  of 
should  hI  i.X^<irt^nC!'  thafc,the  InsPectors  of  Fisheries- 
rf,  l Ude  en  erit’.and  im  reason-they  are. 
different  ^, 4 f 3 Judicial  fr°dy  i they  go  iound 
for  one?  ?h£  °fJH  C0.unt1rL  they  make  by-laws, 
and  when  r<e1Ci!  18  largel.v‘  a judicial  business, 
engines  3",7  di,fficil!t*es  about  close  time,  fixed 
XL  ? 0t*°r  tbl,,gs  of  that  sort,  we  always 

r1er  to  get  tha  matter  ad- 

E % ■’  i-fr^fore,  we  consider  that  as  the 

£ fui»ctions,  we  ought  to  have 

other  thin 00  dent.  as  far  as  possible — not  mixed  with 
Department8’  f 1 beh?e  th.ey  sometimes  are  in  the 
Partiruliv  .1/  • ?m  n2t  sa3'lnS  anything  about  any 

?S3es.  dlVKluaI’  1 ara  *P^ing  on  general 

Bcfai-rf^ 70U  rather  have  a Fishery 
th»  the  Fishery  Inspectors  being  a branch  of 

ervS  tonVeDt,?~?erSOnall7  1 wmld-  I am  a Con- 
Fn^d  “ fx?land  as  n-eil  as  here,  in  the  West  of 
thonoti  wo  nd  tbere  we  are  practically  a separate  body, 
St!  ?81®  connected  with  tlie  County  Council.  We 
to  fnnr  „n°Ur-C0UI1LleS’  and  tb’s  Poar<1  here  also  belongs 
tLre  ln  wf’  UiTC  are  Practically  independent 
1 Ti.  Sc^and  tbey  are  entirely  independent. 
Pronriot/vr'10  • n have  it^-The  upper  and  lower 
PrXp  °/Aa?'po,I'b  the  Fisb®ry  Board, 
local  ai,H,nrUrmrt-u  '~Wbat  are  70ur  relations  with  the 

p«rL%  A”.XrSr),ou  “e  ”,dePend“*  °f 
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6213.  The  Department  took  over  the  powers  of  the 
old  Fishery  Board  under  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 
I belonged  to  this  Board  when  the  two  things  were  not 
connected,  but  we  are  very  much  mixed  up  with  certain 
things.  We  are  mixed  up,  for  example,  with  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  I could  give  cases  where 
the  thin"  has  acted  prejudicially  to  us. 

6214.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  salmon  fishing  in 
the  sea? — Yes.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
England.  We  belong  there  to  the  Home  Department ; 
we  nave  no  Congested  Districts  there.  The  Congested 
Districts  Board  sometimes  looks  more  after  the  fisher- 
men than  after  the  fish.  There  is  sometimes  a ten- 
dency, as  we  think,  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  poor 
fisherman  by  promoting  or  defending  injurious  modes 


6215.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  definite  suggestion 
•to  make  as  to  an  alteration  in  the  administration  of  the 
fisheries,  bearing  upon  our  inquiry? — There  are  one  or 
two  suggestions  I would  make.  The  first  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Fisheries.  I have 
a list  of  the  Advisory  Board  ; they  are  eminently 
respectable  men  ; but  I don’t  know  really — I should 
be  sorry  to  take  the  opinion  of  many  of  them  on  a 
matter  of  fisheries — I don’t  think  they  are  calculated 
to  advise  on  or  promote  the  progress  of  fisheries — they 
don’t  know  the  business.  I hare  nothing  to  say 
against  them  personally,  but  I should  say,  if  you  do 
appoint  an  Advisory  Committee,  you  should  appoint 
a Committee  that  is  competent  to  advise. 

6216.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  has  knowledge? — Yes.  I 
have  no  ambition  that  way  myself  ; but  you  would  find 
competent  men,  to  some  extent,  among  Boards  of  Con- 
servators, and  you  would  find  them  among  great  fishery 
proprietors  ; all  these  men  are  brought  up  to  the  thing. 
But  the  gentlemen  mentioned  here  cannot  possiblv 
know  about  it. 

6217.  (Chairman). — You  would  suggest  rather  a dif- 
ferent personnel  for  the  Advisory  Board? — I should— 
to  make  the  fisheries  as  independent  as  possible.  I 
simply  go  toi  the  ground  of  competency  throughout.  I 
want  competent  men  to  be  our  Fishery  Board. 

6218.  A great  part  of  the  salmon  fishing  is  in  the 
congested  districts  1— On  this  West  of  Ireland. 

6219.  Has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  anythin" 
to  do  with  these  fisheries  ?— 1 believe  they  have  ; we 
come  in  contact  with  them  sometimes  in  the  matter  of 
the  fishermen.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  help 
the  fishermen.  The  Board  of  Conservators  in  Con- 
nemara had  a case  with  them  about  trammel  nets  ; we 
consider  these  to  be  very  questionable  nets  in  fisheries  ; 
we  believe  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  have 
tried  to  relax  the  law  and  extend  the  use  of  these 

ne^s’  and  tl,e  Conservators  don’t  like  it. 

6220.  I was  upon  the  question  whether  any  difficul- 
ties arose  at  all  as  to  the  division  of  territory,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ?— I believe  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  supposed  to  be  supreme  from  the 
fishery  point  of  view. 

6221.  They  took  over  the  powers  of  the  inspectors 
OI  fisheries  whatever  they  were  ? — Yes  ; in  this  case  a 
question  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  trammel 
nets.  The  inspectors  came  down  to  make  a by-law 
on  the  subject.  There  is  another  point  as  regards 
protection  ; we  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  coast- 
guards  should  help  us;  I have  heard  that  it  is  prob- 
able they  will ; we  have  our  rights  to  keep  up  in 

- sea  as  we]l  as  in  the  rivers ; the  coastguards 


the 


might  help  in  that  matter  as  .....  „0 
police.  Then  there  was  one  other  point, 
the  question  of  funds;  I am  going  to  speak 
about  one  matter,  taking  a precedent  that  exists  in 
J,™ ■ Lough  Corrib  we  used  to  have  what  was 

cauea  cross-lme  fishing,  and  each  cross-line  used  to 
the  Conservators  £2  ; it  sometimes  amounted  to 
a year.  The  cross-lines  have  been  abolished,  and 
me  lough  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  trout  fishers  ; 
ney  come  from  all  parts,  and  according  to  the  Irish 
law  they  pay  nothing  whatever.  The  Conservators 
nave  been  mulcted,  so  to  speak,  of  their  funds.  In 
rmaiand  under _ the  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act  you 
I"U  4 T*ve  a ^cence  for  trout.  If  we  could  com- 
mend that  to  your  consideration,  it  might  be  possible 
woo®  14  extended  ^re. 

{Mr-  Brown). — For  fishing  on  the  Lough  or 
*.  -Anywhere.  We  jjave  a licence  for  sea-trout, 
+r£“,m®a  bcence,  but  for  fishing  for  ordinary  brown 
kqo,  ere  is  no  licence  whatever, 
thof  t {p^airman). — As  a fisherman  I don’t  know 
E I should  have  so  much  sympathy  with  that  ? — 


These  cross-lines  had  to  pay  for  their  licence,  and  it  is 
so  in  England  with  rods.  ' 

6224.  I don’t  think  either  in  England  or  Scotland  ? 
— They  do  in  our  Board,  at  any  rate,  the  Board  I 
belong  to  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Parrett,  Avon 
and  Brue. 

6225.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  one  of  the 
duties  cast  upon  them  by  the  Act,  and  I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  anything  to  suggest  beyond 
what  you  have  said -to-day,  as  to  any  change  or  al- 
teration that  you  think  ought  to  be  made  in  the  law 
in  the  matter  ? — That  is  the  only  alteration  I should 
suggest  to  make  the  inspectors  independent  as  far  as 
possible. 

6226.  You  don’t  wish  County  Councils  to  be  brought 
in  ? — No ; they  pay  nothing  towards  the  fisheries,  and 
they  are  not  elected  for  that  purpose.  Their  faculties 
are  not  in  that  direction.  I have  nothing  to  say 
against  County  Councils,  but  they  have  a different 
class  of  functions. 

6227.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  an  objection  to  tram- 
mel nets  in  the  sea.  I did  not  quite  understand  your 
reason  for  objecting  ? — They  are  a class  of  nets  of  a 
destructive  character.  They  not  only  catch  fish,  but 
obstruct. 

6228.  They  are  not  fixed  nets  that  you  refer  to  ? — 
Yes,  fixed  nets. 

6229.  Then  you  don’t  object  to  drift  nets  in  the 
sea  ? — We  do,  very  much. 

6230.  (Chairman). — You  object  to  catching  salmon' 
in  the  deep  sea  ? — We  object  to  drift  nets. 

6231.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  are  the  grounds  of  your 
objection,  the  sea  being  open  fishing  ? — It  is  more  the 
question  of  obstruction,  and  these  drift  nets  have  been 
made  illegal  in  Scotland.  A great-  law  suit  went  on 
in  Scotland  for  some  time,  and  it  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

6232.  The  Fishery  Law  is  quite  different  In  Scot- 
land from  Ireland?— -Well,  that  is  the  question.  The 
drift  net  is  illegal  in  Scotland,  and  the  question  has 
not  been  tried  out  in  Ireland. 

6233.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  earn  their 
living  now  in  Donegal,  and  some  on  this  coast,  by 
catching  salmon  in  tne  open  sea  ? — It  is  quite  a new 
thing.  It  has  not  grown  up  in  the  country.  It  is 
introduced  from  without — Billingsgate  chiefly.  I 
should  like  to  submit  this  resolution  of  the  Galway 
Board  of  Conservators  to  you  about  the  drift 
nets.  There  was  a very  important  trial  that 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they  unanimously 
declared  drift  nets  to  be  fixed  nets  and  illegal,,  and 
they  are  abolished  in  Scotch  waters  : — “That  these 
drift  or  hang  nets  are  a self-acting  or  automatic 
mechanism,  stationary  in  slack  water,  and  wholly 
different  from  the  hand-controlled  and  continuous 
movement  of  ordinary  draft  netting.  In  Scotland, 
in  consequence  of  these  qualities  and  their  consequent 
obstructive  operations  to  the  passage  of  fish,  they 
have  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Duke  of  Atholl  v.  Glover  Incorporation  of 
Perth,  May  30th,  1900,  to  be  ‘ fixed  engines’  and 
illegal,  and  it  is  submitted  that  if  these  automatic 
mechanisms — literally  floating  fish  traps,  ‘ fixed  for 
a time’ — are  injurious  to  the  free  passage  of  fish  up 
the  rivers  in  Scotland  they  are  equally  injurious  to 
the  free  passage  of  fish  up  the  rivers  m Ireland.” 

6234.  Does  this  refer  to  stake  nets  ? — No ; to  drift 
nets. 

6235.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  decision  at  present 
that  drift  nets  are  illegal  in  Ireland  ? — No  ; the 
question  is  sub  judice — it  is  under  inquiry.  I went 
ap  to  Perth  myself  about  this  matter. 

6236.  You  could  not  prevent  the  fish  going  up  the 
Tay  by  catching  them  in  the  deep  sea  ? — These  nets 
were  -all  up  the  Tay. 

6237.  I thought  drift  nets  were  nets  which  in  one 
sense  were  fixed,  that  is,  left  stationary  in  deep 
water? — Yes.  that  is  the  case.  There  are  some  parts 
where  they  have  .stake  nets,  but  they  have  been, 
abolished  here  on  the  coast  of  Galway. 

6238.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  have  them  still  on  the 
Shannon  ?— Yes. 

6239.  (Chairman). — But  the  drift  net  you  spoke  of, 
was  for  deep-sea  fishing? — They  got  out  a certain  way 
in  the  estuary;  they  may  go  out  into  the  deep  sea; 

I don’t  think  that  would  do  harm  in  the  deep  sea,  but 
when  they  are  brought  up  to  within  half  a mile  of  the. 
mouth  of  a river  they  would. 

6240.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  a vague  impression  that 
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they  are  not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  a river  ? — They  come  up  within  half  a mile 
in  Galway. 

6241.  (Chairman). — I was  thinking  of  catching 


salmon  in 
within  half 
has  been  ar 
the  matter. 


the  open  sea  ?— Yes,  but  they  come  nn. 
a mile  of  the  mouth  of  the  river-  the/ 
i inquiry  in  the  North  of  Ireland’  about, 


Mi.  J.  ‘Galvin, 


Mr.  John  Gaivin  examined. 


6242.  ( Chairman ). — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
the  County  Roscommon? — Yes,  since  its  formation. 

6243.  You  wish  to  give  evidence  about  the  relations 
of  the  Department  with  the  Committee? — Yes.  Per- 
haps I may  say  that  we  have  put  in  operation  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Department,  both  those  under  Agricul- 
ture and  those  under  Technical  Instruction  that  we 
thought  at  all  applicable  to  the  county,  and  I must 
say  they  all  seem  to  be  going  on  very  smoothly  and 
successfully.  Before  I come  to  any  details  which  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  ask  me  about.  I think  I ought 
to  say  at  once  that  during  all  the  time  of  the  working 
of  our  Committees,  nearly  six  years,  the  relations  with 
the  Department  have  been  most  satisfactory  and 
pleasing.  Of  course  occasionally  little  difficulties 
arose,  but  they  were  always  adjusted  easily  enough  ; 
they  met  us,  and  we  met  them,  and  on  the  whole,  no 
single  case  of  friction  or  conflict  of  any  kind  has  oc- 
curred between  the  Department  and  my  Committee. 

6244.  Just  give  us  the  principal  points  you  think 
of  importance  ? — Our  live  stock  schemes  are  all  running 
very  successfully;  we  have  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
resources  obtained  as  many  thoroughbred  bulls  as  we 
could  afford  in  the  county. 

6245.  (Mr.  Dryderi). — Do  you  know  the  number  you 
have? — Twenty,  and  we  have  twenty-four  boars,  and 
we  are  giving  this  year  ninety-three  nominations  to 
mares  ; and  I think  the  number  of  mares  that  pre- 
sented themselves  for  these  nominations  would  be  about 
four  times  that  number. 

6246.  (Mr.  Brown). — Were  you  able  to  fill  up  all 
your  premiums  for  bulls  ? — Yes,  in  every  case,  and  we 
could  fill  up  a great  many  more  if  our  means  per- 
mitted us.  We  had  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the 
respective  claims  of  men  who  came  asking  for  pre- 
miums for  bulls  which  we  could  not  afford. 

6247.  Were  all  able  to  procure  bulls? — Yes,  all  that 
were  selected. 

6248.  (Chairman ). — Is  that  scheme  working  satisfac- 
torily?— Very  satisfactorily.  We  have  had  no  com- 
plaints at  all  about  it.  Indeed,  our  only  complaints 
are  from  districts  where  we  find  it  impossible  to  give 
premiums  through  the  limitations  of  our  funds. 

6249.  You  would  wish  to  see  it  extended  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage.  Our  difficulty  is  what 
we  are  to  do  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  county  which 
we  are  unable  to  touch.  In  Roscommon  there  would 
be  about  2,000  townlands  ; some  of  these  have  very 
little  houses,  but  in  order  to  touch  anything  like 
2,000  townlands  our  funds  do  not  enable  us  to  go 
at  all  as  far  as  we  desire,  or  as  the  county  is  anxious 
we  should  go — that  is  really  our  great  trouble. 

6250.  How  much  does  your  Id.  rate  realise  ?— £1,257. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  raised  a penny  rate, 
before  that  it  was  a halfpenny  rate,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  we  lived  on  our  accumulated  fund  from  the 
first  years,  when  the  work  was  going  slowly.  Our  agricul- 
tural schemes  ran  into  debt  to  the  unexpended  balance 
of  our  technical  instruction  schemes,  and  this  year  the 
County  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  raise  an  ad- 
ditional halfpenny  rate,  that  gives  us  £1,257. 

6251.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  you  notice  any  improve- 
ment in  the  live  stock  since  you  commence'!  to  carry 
on  this  work?— -Yes;  still  I should  be  bound  to  say 
that  tne  improvement  is  by  no  means  as  extensive  as 
we  wish,  that  is  to  say,  very  large  portions  of  the 
county  seem  to  be  very  little  affected.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  a visible  improvement. 

6252.  Supposing  you  had  these  schemes  working  all 
over  your  county,  what  do  you  think  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  ? — I think  the  effect  would  be  very  great,  in- 


6253.  You  think  the  cattle,  for  instance,  would 
improve  in  quality?— I think  the  live  stock  would 
enormously  ynpnve.  I take  one  item— nigs— and 
already  we  have  practically  transformed  the  entire 
of  the  breed  of  pigs,  which  is  a very  considerable  item 
m Roscommon;  we  have  twenty-four  boars,  and  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  better  blood  has  been  to 
transform  the  whole  pig  breed  of  Roscommon  ; I have 


heard  it  estimated  by  a very  extensive  pig-buyer  that 
the  effect  of  our  scheme  has  been  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  Roscommon  pigs  by  at  least  £10,000  a year 
although  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  extensive 
item  of  our  expenditure.  Of  course  I have  no  means 
of  guaranteeing  that.  Our  butter  scheme  is  very 
successful,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  county  re- 
ports have  come  to  us  stating  that  the  butter  has 
improved,  that  the  price  of  butter  has  increased  and 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  supply  as  many  instructors 
m butter-making  as  we  desire,  or,  certainly,  as  the 
county  desires.  We  have  twenty-one  egg  stations 
working  very  well.  This  year  we  distributed  25  00(1 
eggs  of  approved  breeds.  Last  year  the  number  ’was 
23,000.  A good  deal  of  distrust  is  still  felt  throughout 
the  county  as  to  the  improved  breeds,  but  stiff  the 
fact  remains  that  25,000  eggs  have  been  distributed 
and  paid  for,  and  no  doubt  the  effect  will  soon  be- 
shown. 

6254.  That  distrust  will  pass  away  as  soon  as  they- 
have  experience? — We  have  one  instructress  who  is, 
engaged  in  teaching  people  to  truss  and  clean  low] 
as  she  has  practically  completed  her  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  egg  station. 

6255.  Yon  have  not  any  experience  of  the  peram- 
bulating poultry  farm  ? — No,  we  have  not  tried  it  in 
Roscommon ; you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  onr 
stations  ; for  each  station  one  person  is  selected  whom, 
our  instructress  thinks  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
one  particular  breed  of  fowl  is  given  ; a certain  number- 
of  male  and  a certain  number  of  female  birds  are  sold 
to  the  person  selected  for  the  premium  at  cost  price. 
We  receive  an  undertaking  from  that  person  that  no 
other  breed  of  fowl  will  under  any  circumstances  be  per- 
mitted to  have  approach  to  them,  and  the  holder  of 
the  fowls  contracts  to  supply  a certain  number  of 
settings  to  the  public  at  a nominal  price. 

6256.  That  is  in  order  to  get  the  premium  ?— Yes. 

6257.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have  it  unless  they 
do  dispose  of  a certain  number  of  eggs? — In  every 
case  for  four  years  all  those  appointed  have  complied 
with  that  condition  and  supplied  the  necessary  num- 
ber. 


6258.  (Chairman). — Has  that  increased  from  year 
to  year  ? — Yes  ; I think  the  number  of  stations  was  the- 
same  last  year  as  this  year,  but  there  has  been,  of 
course,  an  increase.  The  first  year  we  had  not  so- 
many;  we  have  a very  energetic  instructress.  We 
have  turkey  stations,  also ; I think  fourteen,  and  I 
have  not  noticed  any  very  apparent  improvement,  but 
of  course  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  improvement. 

6259.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  in  poultry  is  there  any 
improvement?— There  is,  distinctly. 

6260.  What  breeds  are  favoured  most? — Buff  Or- 
pingtons and  Black  Minorcas ; it  is  entirely  an  egg 
country ; and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people- 
of  Roscommon  subsist  mainly  on  the  profit  of  the- 
fowls. 

6261.  (Mr.  Dryden). — -Are  there  any  geese  pro- 
duced?— Yes,  mostly  for  raisers’  use. 

6262.  Does  the  poultry  scheme  take  in  Ihe  improve- 
ment of  geese? — Yes,  but  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent;  it  is  not  much  of  a business. 

6263.  (Chairman). — Roscommon  is  chiefly  a grass 
country  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  remove  that  charge  against  us  ; I think  d-t  is  one  of 
the  great  misfortunes  of  Roscommon. 

6264.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Everybody  seems  to  be  doing; 
a great  deal  except  the  man  that  is  on  the  land?— 
Roscommon  is  in  a disgraceful  condition  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  its  grazing  tracts.  I think  there  is  no 
other  county  in  which  there  is  so  much  very  good  land 
side  by  side  with  very  bad  land  ; and  for  the  most 
part  the  people  have  to  live  on  the  bad  land,  often, 
in  bog  villages  with  four  or  five  acres  for  a family. 
In  fifty  years  the  number  of  families  has  decreased 
from  45,000  to  21,000,  and  I think  it  is  this  dreadful 
falling  off  in  the  population  and  the  evidence  of  rapid 
decay  which  makes  our  committee  work  with  special 
zeal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  We  mel 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a single  day. 
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6265.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  an  instructor  in  ag- 
riculture?— Yes,  a very  successful  one;  he  has  twenty- 
one  demonstration  plots  conspicuously  placed,  and  he 
has  given  in  twenty-five  centres  seventy-five  lectures 
since  he  was  appointed.  We  have  no  horticultural 
scheme  in  operation  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a competent  man ; we  had  one  for  a year,  and 
the  scheme  was  very  popular,  but  he  thought  it  better 
to  move  to  another  county.  We  have  allocated  money 
for  the  purpose,  and  hope  soon  to  have  another  in- 
structor. 

6266.  (Chairman). — Do  you  do  much  in  dairying  ? — 
It  is  not  much  of  a dairy  county;  in  the  north  there 
are  some  dairies,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a stock  county. 
With  reference  to  technical  instruction  there,  also, 
the  work  seems  to  be  going  very  satisfactorily  indeed ; 
we  have  two  domestic  economy  instructresses,  and 
their  schools  are  exceedingly  well  attended.  I may  say 
for  myself  that  the  work  done  by  these  itinerant  in- 
structors’ lectures  did  not  seem  very  valuable,  because 
it  is  hardly  apt  to  remain  in  the  mind,  but,  at  all 
events,  it  has  become  increasingly  popular ; and  this 
year  we  invited  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
applications  for  a course  of  instruction  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  There  are  in  existence  twenty-four  inde- 
pendent local  committees  created  at  our  invitation, 
and  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  has  sent  in  an  appli- 
cation for  a domestic  economy  instructress,  and  also 
for  instruction  in  wood-work.  We  have  a wood-work 
instructor  who  is  very  capable,  but  it  will  take  him 
perhaps  forty  years  to  go  over  the  entire  county ; 
every  parish  asks  for  him. 

6267.  (Mr.  Ihyden). — Have  you  had  any  friction 
with  the  Department? — None  whatever;  I am  really 
amused  at  what  I heard  here  to-day,  and  at  the  im- 
pression that  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  gentle- 
men who  gave  evidence.  I don’t  think  I heard  any 
facts  which  go  to  justify  that  extraordinary  warmth 
of  feeling.  I may  say  for  myself  and  my  Committee 
that  we  have  had  absolutely  no  friction  at  all ; we 
have  had  frequent  interchanges  of  views,  but  we  had 
no  trouble  in  having  those  views  adjusted.  And  in 
relation  to  the  preparation  of  this  scheme,  it  may 
interest  the  Committee  if  I tell  them  in  what 
way  our  schemes  are  prepared.  I take  the 
agricultural  scheme,  which  I think  I heard  de- 
scribed here  to-day  as  the  worst  of  the  two.  Our 
agricultural  scheme  for  this  year  and  also  last  year, 
and,  as  well  as  I can  call  toi  mind,  the  preceding  year, 
was  prepared  in  this  way  : a representative  of  the  De- 
partment came  to  Roscommon  and  spent  a good  part 
of  a day  with  myself  and  the  Secretary,  and  in  two  of 
the  cases,  I think,  with  some  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  who  had  a special  interest  in  the  work, 
and  we  went  carefully  over  the  preceding  years’ 
schemes;  we  made  suggestions,  we  heard  suggestions, 
we  reasoned  where  we  thought  our  views  ought  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  representative  took  back,  I assume,  our 
views  to  the  Department;  in  every  case  that  I can 
call  to  mind  those  vj.ews,  which  were  in  no  case,  I 
think,  very  extraordinary,  all  seemed  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  new  scheme  ; and  then  the  whole  scheme 
was  read  to  the  Committee,  and  I always  took  occasion 
to  dwell  on  anything  in  which  any  departure  from  last 
year’s  scheme  was  made,  with  the  result  that  again 
some  alterations  were  suggested  and  put  into  the 
scheme,  and  it  was  then  sent  back  to  the  Department 
for  sanction,  which,  I think,  was  always  given. 

6268.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
some  of  those  suggestions  in  the  Department : they 
keep  a book  in  which  they  are  all  recorded,  so  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter  ? — Every  year  in  preparing  the  general  scheme 
they  ask  us  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what 
alteration,  if  any,  we  would  suggest  in  the  general 
schemes  for  the  county,  and  I think  in  recent  years 

TfPly  ^as  bee.ni  “Well,  we  are  getting  on  very 
well”  ; and  I think  we  have  sent  to  these  inquiries 
for  the  last  two  years  no  reply.  The  first  two 
or  three  years  we  _ did  make  some  suggestions,  and 
one  was  an  expression  of  opinion  that  donkeys  ought 
to  be  treated,  as  they  form  a large  amount  of  the 
live  stock  in  Roscommon ; and  I assume  some  import- 
ance was  attached  to  our  advice,  because  we  now  have 
nine  donkey  stallions  in  the  county.  Our  county  is 
in  the  singular  position  of  possessing  no  urban  centre 
all,  and  we  have  no  Technical  School;  we  have 
two  Convents  as  permanent  centres  to  which  we  pay  in 
respect  of  eighty  girls. 


6269.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  on  the  Capitation  sys- 
tem?— Yes,  and  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  240  hours’  system.  I asked  the  Rev.  Mother 
of  Roscommon  Mercy  Convent,  who  is  a particularly 
keen  educationalist,  and  she  said  they  made  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  We  have  given  scholarships  to  five  boys, 
and  we  have  had  just  within  the  last  couple  of  days 
fifty  boys  under  examination  for  these  additional 
scholarships.  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to 
place  eleven  boys  in  Intermediate  Schools. 

6270.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  Capitation  Grant 
earned  by  the  Convents  came  to? — I rather  think  it 
was  £2  per  head.  No  other  Convent  school,  I think, 
has  offered  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  our 
scheme.  Now,  with  regard  to  our  appointments,  we 
have  a large  number  of  officers  both  in  agriculture 
and  technical  instruction  ; we  have  always  appointed 
them  ourselves,  without  in  a single  instance  any  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Department,  and  we 
have  at  once  received  sanction  for  these  appointments 
without  any  difficulty  that  I know  of,  so  that  in  re- 
gard to  our  appointments  we  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  Department  except  in  regard  to  two  crochet 
instructresses.  At  this  moment  we  are — I should  per- 
haps hardly  say  at  loggerheads  with  the  Department 
— but  we  are  in  correspondence  with  the  Department 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  four  crochet  in- 
structresses ; we  appointed  four  crochet  instructresses 
some  months  ago.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  our 
annual  scheme  was  prepared  some  time  previously,  we 
only  included  two,  because  we  had  no  money  for  any 
more  ; those  two  are  being  paid  out  of  the  unexpended 
balance  of  previous  years,  and  the  whole  of  our  ac- 
cumulated funds  will  only  enable  us  to  keep  two  crochet 
instructresses  for  two  years,  after  which  they  must 
cease,  unless,  as  I most  earnestly  hope,  our  funds 
are  increased  ; but  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment, so  much  feeling  was  aroused  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  as  to  the  inability  of  getting, 
instructors  in  their  particular  districts,  that  it  was 
proposed  and  passed  that  four  instructresses  should 
be  appointed.  The  Department  have  only  seen  their 
way  to  sanction  two,  and  some  complaint  was  made 
at  a meeting  of  our  Committee  two  or  three  days  ago 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  have  not  sanc- 
tioned the  other  two  or  intimated  whether  they  ap- 
prove of  the  work  submitted  by  them.  That  is  the  only 
incident  in  which  I can  call  to  mind  that  we  have 
had  any  trouble  which  lias  not  been  settled  by  the 
Department.  In  another  case  our  Committee  was  very 
anxious  to  improve  or  remodel  an  existing  structure 
in  Roscommon,  a disused  church,  and  we  included 
some  money  in  our  scheme  for  that  purpose ; the 
Department  refused  to  sanction  that  expenditure,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  agreed  with 
them,  because  they  pointed  out  they  could  not  expend 
money  on  & building  the  lease  of  which  we  could  not 
obtain.  We  assented  to  this  view’.  I ought  to  say 
that  a good  deal  of  the  pleasantness  of  our  relations 
with  the  Department  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a re- 
presentative of  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  always  been  present  at  our  meetings,  so 
that  if  any  question  arose  in  which  there  was  likely 
to  be  any  conflict,  it  was  discussed  at  once  before  it 
went  any  further,  and  thereby  we  were  saved  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  a great  deal  of  delay.  Now,  I 
think  as  far  as  the  County  Roscommon  is  concerned,  I 
ought  to  say  again  that  unless  we  receive  larger  funds 
we  must  henceforth  do  much  less  than  we  are  doing  ; 
not  only  must  we  stop  where  we  are,  but  we  must  aban- 
don a great,  many  of  our  schemes,  because  up  to  now  we 
have  been  living,  and  are  living  now,  partly  on  the 
unexpended  balance,  and  I think  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  the  popularity  of  our  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
chances  of  its  multiplication  or  increase,  will  be- 
greatly  injured  if  we  are  not  in  some  way  able  to 
obtain  larger  sums.  I don’t  know  enough  of  the 
finances  of  the  Department  to  complain  of  the  fact 
that  in  regard  to  technical  education  the  whole  of 
the  funds  which  are  given  to  Roscommon  are  £450 
a year  ; I don’t  know  how  much  of  the  £55,000  is 
necessarily  used  for  purposes  outside  county  purposes, 
but  I venture  to  suggest  that  £450  is  a small  sum  for 
a county  the  size  of  Roscommon,  but  even  if  they  give 
us  as  much  again,  it  would  go  a very  short  way  in 
enabling  us  to  do  as  much  for  our  schemes  as  I think 
we  can  do.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  which  I am  a member,  and  by  which  I have 
been  delegated  to  offer  evidence  at  this  inquiry,  if  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Committe  I shall  submit  what  are  my 


July  5,  1906. 
Mr.  J.  Galvin. 
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iiiy.  5,  1906.  views  in  regard  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  I may 
Mr.  J.  Galvin  say  tllat  regarding  the  relations  between  the  Council 
and  the  Department,  so  far  as  I have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  during 
which  I have  had  the  honour  of  membership,  they 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  smooth,  but  I must  say, 
and  in  this  I am  speaking  altogether  for  myself,  be- 
cause I have  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  on  this 
subject  with  any  of  my  fellow-delegates  of  members 
■of  the  Council,  I have  always  found  and  still  think 
that  the  powers  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  are  not 
such  as  would  induce  men  to  go  to  much  trouble  in 
thinking  out  schemes  or  formulating  improvements  in 
schemes  which  they  have  no  power  to  enforce.  Except- 
ing the  power  of  electing  a portion  of  the  Board  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is  of  somewhat 
nlight  value.  That  is  merely  my  opinion.  If  I were 
asked  to  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  power  could 
be  increased,  I am  afraid  I should  have  very  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  power  is  not  sufficiently  defined,  nor  such  as  to 
induce  men  to  give  that  time  and  labour  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  question  which  its  importance 
demands. 

6271.  {Chairman). — The  attendances  are  very  fair? 
—They  are. 

6272.  They  are  to  meet  now  twice  a year ; of  course 
there  are  a good  many  points  of  interest,  and  a num- 
ber of  experienced  people  meet  together  and  discuss 
matters? — There  are  not  very  much  opportunities  of 
discussing  matters,  because  while  the  meeting  is  going 
on  men  are  speaking,  and  the  speaking  is  almost  in- 
variably done  by  the  same  people,  and  they  are  not 
very  many. 

6273.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  not  everybody  an  equal 
opportunity  of  speaking?— I don’t  want  to  place  any 
great  importance  on  this  matter,  because  great  fair- 
ness is  shown  to  those  who  wish  to  speak. 

6274.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say  as 
to  some  members  being  elected  and  others  nominated? 

The  Boax'd  is  more  or  less  a check  on  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  the  Council  in  its  election 
of  the  Board  is  in  the  same  position.  I should  be 
glad  to  see  both  Board  and  Council  wholly  elected.  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  if  a scheme  could  be  devised 
that  some  minority  representation  should  be  given  on 
both,  but  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  both 
would  be  entirely  elected,  and  it  would  create  greater 
public  confidence  in  the  county,  without  which  our 
work  is  shorn  of  half  its  value.  I am  expressing  my 
own  views.  ° J 

6275.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  not  told  us  anythin^ 
about  your  own  special  branch,  forestry  and  trees  ?— 
No ; except  to  say  that  we  have  no  forestry  scheme 
in  Roscommon  at  present,  and  no  horticultural 
scheme,  because  we' have  no  horticultural  instructor 
and  without  him  our  Committee  feel  we  could  do  very- 
little  indeed.  Regarding  the  forestry  scheme 
as  a whole,  I think  that  the  schemes  in  operation  in 
other  counties  where  horticultural  instructors  are 
employed  are  generally  valuable  schemes. 

6276.  Can  you  tell  us  as  regards  the  extent  to  which 
other  counties  are  engaged  in  forestry  operations?— 
My  experience  is  that  other  counties  are  not  engaged 
ui  forestry  operations  to  any  considerable  extent 
There  are  a few  counties  where  it  is  being  done  in  a 
small  way,  Waterford,  for  instance;  Wexford,  Cork 


King’s  County,  and  Mayo  ; and  some  other 
that  I don’t  call  to  mind  at  present. 


counties 


6277.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  fruit  trees?— I an, 
speaking  of  forest  trees  as  distinguished  from  fruit 


6278.  Has  there  been  much  demand  for  fruit  trees? 
— The  demand  for  fruit  trees  has  greatly  increased 


6279.  In  what  counties  is  the  demand  showing  it- 
self ?— Wherever  an  energetic  and  intelligent  horti- 
cultural instructor  is  located  there  the  demand  for 
fruit  trees  is  very  greatly  increased,  and  in  some  cases 
where  no  horticultural  instructor  is  in  existence  but 
lives  in  an  adjoining  county,  the  example  of  the  ad- 
joining county  has  set  people  planting.  In  Mayo  tha 
number  of  people  who  purchase  a few  forest  trees  as 
well  as  fruit  trees  is  much  increased.  It  is,  no  doubt 
due  to  an  energetic  instructor. 

6280.  Shelter  belts  ? — No  ; the  order  has  been  gene- 
rally for  small  numbers. 

6281.  How  many  counties  would  you  yourself  be 
supplying?— I can  hardly  say  at  the  moment.  I 
daresay  for  four  generations  we  have  supplied  more  or 
less  every  county  in  Ireland  and  many  counties  in 
England.  But  the  demand  has  largely  increased  for 
fruit  trees. 


6282.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  demand  also  for 
forest  trees  ? — Yes  ; a demand  for  forest  trees  in  a 
very  small  way  is  more  general  than  it  used  to  be, 
but  I don’t  think  that  that  has  arisen  so  much  from 
the  working  of  the  Department  as  from  the  fact  that 
men  have  been  given  permanent  tenure  in  their  land. 
Wherever  the  land  has  been  sold  to  tenants  there  has 
been  for  some  three  or  four  years  a tendency  to  plant 
a few  trees,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  that  people 
want  two  or  three  dozen  of  trees  ; the  price  is  not  more 
than  twopence  or  threepence,  but  the  trouble  in  getting 
them  by  rail  or  getting  them  planted,  or  knowing  what 
trees  should  be  planted,  is  considerable,  and  in  that 
way  the  horticultural  instructor  would  be  of  use. 

6283.  Do  you  know  how  many  counties  have  adopted 
the  system  of  supplying  forest  trees  at  wholesale 
prices  ? — A good  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, though  I don’t  think  a great  many  have  followed 
it  up. 

6284.  It  is  very  rapidly  increasing  in  Kildare;  we 
supplied  30,000  forest  trees  and  six  or  seven  thousand 
fruit  trees  ? — Yes ; in  Cork  they  would  not  have 
planted  half  the  number ; W aterf ord,  perhaps,  be- 
tween hedge  plants,  would  have  planted  rather  more 
than  half  that  number.  T am  speaking  of  forest  trees, 
but  including  hedge  plants.  I know  Waterford  has 
been  ordering  some  direct  for  some  people,  and  so 
also  has  the  King’s  County,  and  perhaps  a dozen  other 
counties  ; it  is  making  slow  progress,  but  it  is  making 
progress.  I think  if  land  were  available  near  schools 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  County  Horti- 
cultural Instructor,  that  would  be  most  valuable,  and 
the  instruction  could  easily  be  giyen  without  interfer- 
ing with  his  ordinary  work. 

6285.  It  might  be  carried  out  by  the  school  teacher 
under  the  direction  of  the  Horticultural  Instructor? 
— I don’t  think  so  ; I think  it  would  be  best  carried 
out  by  a trained  cultivator.  I find  the  teaching  of  the 
man  who  knows  the  theory  but  not  the  practice  has 
hardly  any  effect.  The  teacher  has  not  his  heart  in 
the  thing,  and  does  not  teach  the  pupils  to  be  in- 
terested. 


Mr.  M. 
Redington. 


Mr.  Martijt  Redington  examined. 


6286.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  a representa- 
tive of  the.  City  of  Galway  Technical  Institute?— 
Yes ; I speak  on  the  same  subject  as  Dr.  Clarke. 
Our  first  point  is  the  building  grants ; our  present 
school  is  too  small ; there  are  about  232  pupils  in  it, 
and  it  is  merely  a dwellinghouse.  There  is  one  room’, 
a closet,  I call  it,  where  about  three  people  would  fit, 
used  for  the  instruction  of  modelling  in  clay.  What 
should  be  done,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  there  should 
be  some  grant  given  to  enable  us  to  borrow  the  money 
to  build  schools.  For  instance,  we  are  paying  a rent 
of  £52  a year,  and  that,  together  with  taxes,  rates 
&c.,  comes  to  £80  a year;  if  that  sum  were  capi- 
talised it  would  be  able  to  get  us  a good  school  and 
not  be  hampered  the  way  we  are  in  a town  like 


Galway.  The  next  point  I want  to  bring  under  your 
notice  is  that  persons  with  special  qualifications 
might  be  admitted  on  the  Committee.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tioned Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College.  I would 
take  a different  view  of  it,  and  say  that  successful 
working  men  should  be  on  the  Committee — men  suc- 
cessful in  business. 

6287.  The  Counoil  might  put  them  on  ? — There 
were  a lot  of  them  on,  but  it  seems  they  got  knocked 
off ; the  Department  gave  some  instructions  to  reduce 
tho  numbers. 

6288.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  are  there  on  the 
Committee? — About  seventeen  or  eighteen.  If  there 
were  a few  of  the  working  men  on  it  they  would  be  of 
great  assistance.  With  regard  to  the  classes  for  domestic 
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economy,  the  poorer  classes  don’t  attend,  because  what 
they  are  taught  there  are  too  high  for  them.  They  are 
taught  how  to  cook  very  expensive  dishes,  and  where 
will  a poor  person  get  the  price  of  those  dishes  ? It  is 
all  very  well  for  persons  who  are  going  to  teach  it,  or 
for  chefs  in  restaurants  or  gentlemen’s  residences,  but 
poor  people  should  be  taught  plain,  simple  cooking. 

6289.  Is  there  any  course  of  plain  cooking? — There 
is,  but  they  don’t  attend.  The  class  that  attend  is 
not  poor. 

6290.  Does  it  not  rest  with  the  Technical  Committee 
to  prescribe  a course  of  that  kind  ?— If  it  does,  I think 
it  should  be  done.  The  difficulty  is  not  confined  to 
Galway.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  in  people  whether  you 
give  them  a simple  course  or  not ; it  is  only 
by  personal  exertion  it  can  be  done.  In  connection 
with  that  I ■would  say  that  in  primary  schools  there 
should  be  classes  started  for  that  purpose  ; and  the 
National  Board  of  Education  should,  if  they  have  not 
the  funds,  be  supplied  with  funds  for  that  purpose. 
Another  complaint  that  has  to  be  made  is  .that  where 
we  get  in  young  fellows  they  are  not  properly  trained. 
They  are  not  given  any  technical  instruction  in  the 
primary  schools.  If  there  was  something  done  in  the 
primary  schools,  some  kind  of  work  to  prepare  them 
for  this  technical  school,  which  I look  upon  as  a 
second  secondary  school.  The  way  it  is  carried  out, 
you  would  want  to  be  almost  fit  to  go  to  the  Queen’s 
College  beyond  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  schools. 
They  have  art  classes  and  science  classes,  but  there  are 
no  classes,  I might  say,  for  the  working  men,  except 
for  carpentry  and  joinery.  We  have  a woollen  in- 
dustry in  this  town.  We  applied  some  time  ago  for 
leave  to  get  a teacher  ; it  was  put  on  the  minutes,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Department.  They  replied  that  they 
would  give  a scholarship — they  would  not  allow  a 
teacher.  They  are  pretty  numerous,  and  it  is  a rising 
industry.  What  we  wanted  to  get  done  was  to  have 
the  boys  and  girls  in  that  industry  taught  in  such  a 
way  that  they  would  become  more  proficient  as  workers 
and  more  intelligent,  but  the  Department  would 
merely  grant  a scholarship  to  send  a boy  away 
to  some  other  place  ; what  we  wanted  was  a teacher 
to  teach  the  subject  in  a special  manner,  and  they  did 
not-grant  it.  But  lately,  after  a long  correspondence, 
it  has  been  granted  ; at  least  they  have  allowed  us  to 
give  £30  a year  for  a teacher.  Then  there  is  a hosiery 
business ; it  is  new  to  the  town,  and  they  are  trying  to 
struggle  through.  The  Committee  said  they  would 
give  £45  a year,  provided  the  Department  would  give 
a grant  of  a similar  sum,  to  get  a teacher  to  teach  a 


fine  class  of  hosiery.  The  Committee  agreed  to  give 
the  £45,  but  the  Department  refused.  Whether  they 
had  power  to  give  the  money  or  not  I don’t  know;  but, 
anyway,  it  would  be  a help  to  the  industry  if  they  got 
it.  I think,  also,  that  local  committees  should  have 
more  power  to  define  their  own  schemes.  Of  course  the 
schemes  are  defined,  but-  the  Department  say  you  must 
do  this  or  that.  I think  the  local  committee  ought  to 
know  what  would  suit  their  own  places  better,  and 
they  should  be  allowed  greater  scope  than  what  they 
are.  Another  thing  I would  like  to  mention  is  the 
fishing  industry.  There  is  nothing  at  all  being  done 
for  the  fishing  industry,  which  was  once  a great  in- 
dustry in  Galway.  There  were  thousands  of  pounds 
brought  by  it  into  Galway,  but  it  is  languishing  now. 
Some  Department  should  take  it  up,  ail'd  try  to  help 
these  people,  because  they  are  in  a bad  state*.  Where 
is  the  use  of  having  a Department  looking  after  the 
wants  of  the  people  if  they  don’t  do  something  for 
them  1 Where  would  be  the  use  of  having  a Depart- 
ment in  this  country.  The  year  the  potato  crop  failed 
it  was  the  Board  of  Guaydians  had  to  supply  them 
with  potatoes  instead  of  the  Department. 

6291.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  boats  have  you  in 
the  Claddagh  ? — There  were  sixty  or  seventy.  They  are 
dwindling  away  by  degrees.  There  are  a lot  of 
trawlers  in  it.  They  are  doing  fairly  well. 

6292.  Who  are  the  men  who  are  not  doing  well? — 
The  poorer  class. 

6293.  What  net  do  they  fish  with?-- The  ordinary 
herring  net.  They  have  a small  class  of  boat.  They 
don’t  go  out  very  far. 

6294.  They  stay  in  the  Bay?— They  would  have  no, 
business  going  outside  with  the  small  boats  they 'have. 
Another  point  I. would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice- 
in  connection  with  the  primary  schools — there'  should?' 
be  some  law  enacted  that  boys  from  primary  schools 
would  get  scholarships  in  a day  technical  school,  and 
then  into  factories  or  workshops,  where  they  would  be 
able  to  get  instructed  properly ; because  all  the  theory- 
in  the  world  is  very  little  use  without  practice.  Take 
the_  managers  of  factories  in  this  country : we  must 
train  them  up  in  this  country  if  you  want  to  have  our- 
country  successful ; we  must  also  train  up  young-  men, 
whose  fathers  have  capital,  in  some  industry  or  other. 
In  place  of  that  there  is  nothing  done.  They  are  sent 
off  to  a university- — of  course  that  is  a very  good  thing 
in  its  way — but  they  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
country  if  they  were  sent  to  learn  some  industry  in 
time. 


6295.  (Chairman). — Tou  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Galway  County  Council?— Yes.  I was  nominated  to 

give  evidence  from  the  General  Council  of  the  County 
Councils  ; I am  also  deputed  by  the  City  Technical 
Committee  to  give  evidence.  One  of  the  first  matters 
I would  wish  to  put  forward  would  be  a return  I have 
obtained,  after  a great  deal  of  trouble,  with  regard  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Department,  and  I find 
we  have  a very  special  grievance  with  regard  to  the 
County  Galway.  We  are  very  badly  treated.  I am 
sorry  to  say  I cannot  endorse  the  views  put  forward  by 
my  relative  and  friend,  Mr.  Galvin,  with  regard  to 
the  favoured  County  of  Roscommon.  The  amount  we 
get  from  the  Department  is  £800  a year,  and  we  raise 
£954  off  the  rates.  At  the  Technical  Congress,  in 
“Derick,  last  year,  I brought  up  this  question.  An 
official  of  the  Department  was  there,  and  I put  to  him 
this  question  of  why  it  was  Galway  was  getting  so  little, 
considering  the  amount  of  money  we  raised  off  the 
rates,  and  he  said  that  in  the  beginning,  after  the  Act 
was  parsed,  the  money  was  allocated,  and  there  was 
“ore  money  available.  At  first  we  were  only  getting 
*600 ; then  they  increased  it  to  £800.  I put  him  the 
question,  and  said,  “ Supposing  we  levied  only  a 
™ the  £,  which  would  amount  to 
fT'7, , ^onld  we  still  get  the  grant  from  the 
Department  of  £800?”  He  said  “Yes.”  I thought 
Rf!  K ,YaS  a very  strange  tiling,  that  we  were 
oadly  treated  on  account  of  our  generosity.  I may 
mention  that  outside  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Belfast,  this 
eturn  will  show  that  the  County  Galway  raises  more 
forYTec!lnical  purposes  than  any  other  county  in 
rt>,i  i.  '*e  3X6  a P00r  county  ; oiur  rates  are  high, 
a we  have  done  a good  deal  with  regard  to  technical 
■ ca*a on.  I think  in  a general  way  our  itinerant 

instruction  has  been  profitable.  There  was  a great 


Mr.  J.  C.  McDonnelx  examined. 

loss  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Department  in  referenci 
to  capitation  grants  in  the  Convents,  and  a number  o 
industries  died  out  altogether— they  would  not  adop 
the  capitation,  grant  I brought  up  this  matter  at  th< 
Congress  in  Waterford,  and  could  get  no  explanatior 
from  the  officials  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  th< 
allocation  of  the  money.  This  return  (produced)  w< 
got  from  the  different  counties  in  Ireland,  and  all  oi 
them,  where  schemes  are  in  operation  have  replied,  anc 
the  sums  given  by  the  Department  in  proportion  tc 
what  is  raised  off  the  rates  varies  very  much,  but,  witli 
one  exception,  Galway  is  the  lowest!  For  every  £3 
raised  m the  County  Galway  we  only  get  16s.  9 d.  In 
the  County  Cavan  they  get  £2  for  every  £1  they  raise  : 
m Longford  they  get  £3  ; in  Louth,  the  information 
supplied  was  so  astonishing  that  our  secretary  put  a 
query;  they  get  £4  4s.  M.  for  every  £1  they  raise. 
Meath,  a wealthy  county,  raises  onlv  £154,  and  they 
get  £400  or  £2  12s.  Tipperary  gets  £2  ; Carlow  gets 


, (Mr.  Brown).— -Coaid  you  give  me  the  figures 

for  Kildare  ?— It  set  a lot  of  gentlemen  thinking  at  the 
Congress.  Everyone  was  looking  after  his  own  county. 
You  get  practically  £1  for  £L 

629*.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Then  Kildare  has  a grievance  1 
-I  am  sure  it  will  be  ventilated,  too.  I am  a member 
of  the  County  Technical  Committee  since  it  came  into 
operation,  and  I must  say  that  we  have  had  frequent 
brushes  with  the  Department,  The  Department,  to  my 
mind,  unduly  interfere  with  committees  with  reference 
to  the  formulation  of  their  schemes,  and  instead  of 
being  sympathisers  they  are  dictators.  In  the  district 
I represent  in  the  County  Council,  I thought  a very 
good  industry  that  might  be  introduced  would  be  lace- 
makmg.  The  officials  of  the  Department  said  the  De- 


July  6,  1906. 

Mr.  mT" 
Kediugton. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
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July  5,  1906.  paxtment  could  not  sanction  the  appointment  ol  any 
,,  ~ more  lace-makors — that  it  was  a failure.  In  that  same 

McDonnell  district,  now,  we  have  two  teachers  and  two  successful 
schools.  The  Department  have  come  now  to  recognise 
that  they  are  a success,  and  are  anxious  to  encourage 
them;  but  in  the  beginning  there  would  be  no  lace 
class  there  if  the  Department  had  their  way,  but  I am 
glad  to  say  they  were  not  allowed.  This  evening  I am 
sending  on  to  Limerick  exhibits  of  lace  for  the  Munster- 
Connaught  Exhibition,  made  at  Ballygar  in  this  county, 
where  the  Department  said  they  had  no  chance  of 
succeeding.  I think  the  Department  unduly  interfere 
with  local  committees,  and  there  should  be  some  power 
and  discretion  given  to  local  committees,  who  know  the 
special  requirements  of  their  own  localities.  I think 
the  time  has  come  now  when  technical  knowledge  might 
be  applied  in  a practical  way  towards  the  creation  of 
wage-earning  industries.  There  is  no  use  educating 
our  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  a foreign  country  to  use 
their  knowledge  there.  The  Department  have  been 
very  slow  to  encourage  industries.  I thought  out  the 
matter  of  making  straw  envelopes  in  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts of  Connemara,  where  the  people  have  nothing 
to  do  but  look  at  the  sky  or  rocks  all  day 
long.  If  you  introduced  five  shillings  a week 
into  the  house  it  would  be  a small  fortune. 
The  Department  made  inquiries  in  the  Black 
Eorest,  the  Rhine, _ and  Belgium,  and  said  there  was  no 
chance  of  our  getting  on  unless  we  had  machines.  We 
asked  them  to  give  it  a trial,  hut  they  said  “ No.”  We 
have  been  hammering  at  them,  and  will  come  at  them 
' again.  We  introduce  this  every  time  into  the  scheme, 
hut  the  Department  knock  it  out.  We  could  easily 
get  a market  for  them. 

6298.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  give  me  a copy  of 
the  draft  scheme  with  that  recommendation  in  it? — 
Mr.  Fogarty  can  give  it.  With  regard  to  the  City 
Technical  School,  I think  the  matters  dealt  with  there 
are  too  literary,  not  practical  enough.  I would  like  to 
see  applied  science  for  industrial  purposes.  In  view 
of  that  I suggested  that  we  might  get  an  instructress 
in  lace-making,  considering  it  was  so  successful  in  the 
county,  and  I think  that  was  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
evidence — he  explained  the  Department  said  they  had 
no  money  for  it.  It  is  quite  necessary  something  should 
be  done  by  legislation  towards  providing  funds  on  easy 
means  of  repayment  for  building  technical  schools. 
That  matter  has  been  up  at  three  Congresses  of  recent 
years,  and  recommendations  made  in  that  direction. 
The  funds  available  for  technical  instruction  are  not 
nearly  sufficient,  or  even  the  allocation  of  the  annual 


income.  If  more  was  applied  to  technical  and  less  to 
agricultural  purposes  it  would  be  better. 

6299.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  the  Department’s  income?— 

Yes.  But  as  far  as  I know  with  regard  to  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  which  I understand  is  the  annual  grant  of  the 
Department  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries  in  our 
county,  where  much  might  be  done,  they  have  dime 
nothing.  The  Department  and  the  National  Board 
have  been  largely  arranging  matters  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  technical  subjects  in  primary  schools.  We 
passed  a resolution  about  three  years  ago  at  our  school 
asking  them  to  allow  our  itinerant  instructors  to  go  into 
the  schools,  and  we  got  a very  favourable  reply,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  since.  I understand  a sum  of 
£5,000  or  £6,000  a year  is  annually  granted,  year  after 
year,  to  the  National  Board  for  such  purposes,  and 
goes  back  automatically  to  the  Treasury  without 'being 
used.  They  neither  do  it  themselves  or  allow  the  com- 
mittees to  do  it. 

6300.  I suppose  you  know  the  National  Board 
are  bringing  out  a new  scheme  for  this  year, 
in  which  they  are  making  provision  for  a cer- 
tain amount  of  technical  education  ?— It  is  quite 
time  they  should.  I thought  you  might  refer  to 
the  new  programme  of  the  Department,  which  was 
sprung  on  the  Congress  in  Waterford  without  any 
opportunity  of  discussing  it  at  all,  though  being  asked 
to  pass  an  opinion  on  it. 

6301.  (Chairman). — It  was  the  result  of  long  negotia- 
tions with  the  Treasury,  and  the  programme  was  ex- 
plained at  the  Congress,  which  was  not  held  because 
of  the  issue  of  the  programme  ? — As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  was  a Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  sug- 
gestions. 

6302.  How  this  money  was  to  be  applied  ?— Yes.  I 
think  legislation  should  deal  with  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  Department  altogether.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  on  account  of  its  con- 
stitution. 

6303.  Supposing  you  were  drawing  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, what  would  you  put  into  it? — I would  put  so 
many  good  things  into  it  that  it  would  have  no  chance 
of  passing  the  House  of  Lords.  I think  that  question 
will  be  dealt  with  very  fully  by  five  of  us,  who  have 
been  nominated  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Council.  Will  that  evidence  be  taken  in 
Dublin? 

(Chairman).— I am  afraid  that  is  premature  now.  We 
have  plenty  to  do  for  the  next  fortnight.  It  will  not 
be  taken  within  that  time  at  all  events. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JULY  9th,  1906. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Castlebar. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  {Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown. 


Rot.  Bebnabd  Quinn,  O.c.,  examined. 


6304.  {Chairman). — You  represent  the  County 
Mayo  Technical  Instruction  Committee? — Yes. 

6305.  You  are  a member  of  it? — Yes. 

6306.  Then  will  you  give  us  your  evidence  in  your 
own  way  ?— Yes,  I would  prefer  to  give  it  that  way, 
•which  I have  here  jotted  down.  I believe  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  an  Agricultural  .and  Tech- 
nical Department  in  Ireland,  and  the  next  thing  I 
have  to  say  is  that  the  Technical  Department,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  a failure.  I wish  to  explain 
that. 

6307.  You  apply  that  to  the  Technical  Depart- 
ment only? — Well,  principally  the  Technical  Depart- 
ment, but  I would  apply  it,  afterwards,  in  a certain 
•sense,  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  Success  is 
very  difficult  in  any  new  Department,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially difficult  in  Ireland,  where  our  education  has 
been  at  such  a low  grade,  and  I say  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  make  any  Department  in  Ireland  a success, 
when  the  whole  system  is  radically  and  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  to  me  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  make 
it  a success  in  any  particular  portion,  but  I say,  in 
the  next  place,  that  its  failure  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  hard-working,  industrious  officials, 
because,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  they  have  been  most 
industrious,  and  hard-working  and  courteous.  It  is 
not  a failure  either  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not 
done  some  good,  but  the  good  that  it  has  done  is 
a minor  good ; for  instance,  domestic  science  classes, 
cookery,  and  laundry  work  have  done  some  good,  and 
so  has  the  dairying,  although  at  the  dairying  they 
have  not  begun  at  the  proper  place,  they  have  not 
cone  back  far  enough.  The  only  thing  they  have 
done  is  teach  how  to  make  butter  ; they  would  require 
to  begin  with  the  cow  itself,  and  teach  the  people 
how  to  keep  the  cow  clean,  and  teach  its  proper  feed- 
ing and  general  treatment.  Then  lace-making  has 
done  a lot,  as  is  shown  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  work,  and  then  the  lectures  that  the  veterinary 
surgeons  have  given  are  most  excellent,  and  the  most 
practical  thing  that  I have  seen.  Except  that  we 
have  got  only  just  the  name  of  them,  we  have  not 
sufficient  at  all,  not  a sufficient  number ; and  then, 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle,  they  have  done  .a  great  deal 
too,  or  are  doing,  at  the  present  time,  because  they 
are  beginning  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  looked  after  very  well,  and  I think, 
after  a few  years,  that  will  be  a great  success  if  it 
continues  on.  In  horses  they  are  doing  something, 
but  I am  very  sorry  they  are  not  consulting  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  some  districts,  and  are  send- 
ing in  horses  that  don’t  suit  the  districts.  In  other 
districts  they  have  consulted  the  people,  and  in  one 
district,  I am  told,  they  have  not  consulted  the 
people,  and  they  have  sent  in  a very  inferior  class  of 
horse  that  the  countrymen  don’t  take  any  interest  in. 

6308.  {Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  know  the  breed? — I 
don’t  know  the  breed  of  the  particular  horse,  because 
I have  not  seen  him,  but  I have  consulted  jtidges 
about  it.  That  it  is  a failure  does  not  arise  either 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  are  not  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  any  benefits— -my  experience 
is  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  benefits  they  possibly  can — provided  always  that 
they  have  a reasonable  foundation  for  basing  their 
hope  of  success  on,  but  the  people  are  so  poor  they 
cannot  afford  experiments  themselves,  and  I might 


also  add  here  that  the  people,  so  far  as  I know,  are 
not  anxious  to  emigrate.  I know  a village  where  a 
lace  class  was  started  seven  years  ago,  and  one  single 
girl  did  not  emigrate  out  of  that  village  since.  I 
have  tried  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  it  is  not  a 
failure  as  regards  doing  minor  good,  but  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  a failure  is  that  it  has  brought  no  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  Irish  people,  and  whatever 
benefits  have  come  are  mere  accidental  and  minor 
ones,  merely  touching  on  the  verge  of  what  would 
be  a benefit  to  a country  rich  and  populous,  but  not 
sufficient  for  a country  like  Ireland,  wallowing  in 
poverty,  with  a seemingly  dying  race.  The  Irish 
people  are  sadly  disappointed  with  the  Department. 
They  expected  it  would  not  merely  give  technical  in- 
struction, but  give  it  practical  application.  A De- 
partment that  would  follow  up  the  idea  which  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  before  it, 
and  which  it  was  trying  to  develop  if  it  had  funds, 
and  I may  add  here  that  I thoroughly  disagree  with 
statements  I saw  made  about  the  amount  of  money 
given  by  the  Department  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  for  I believe  that  money  was 
well  applied  ; that  is  my  opinion. 

6309.  You  think  it  was  a wise  tiling  ? — Yes,  because 
I think  it  has  done  any  amount  of  good,  and  whatever 
little  good  the  Department  has  done  up  to  the  present 
it  would  never  have  done  only  for  the  groundwork 
laid  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society ; 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  country  was  organised  by 
them,  before  the  Department  came  into  existence,  the 
Department  would  never  have  got  hold  on  the 
country,  and  the  people  that  are  trying  to  work  the 
Department  up  would  never  have  done  so,  except  that 
they  were  organised  under  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  They  founded  banks.  In  one 
place  they  founded  a bank,  and  at  present  have 
£1,300  to  their  credit,  and  140  members.  They  were 
the  means  of  establishing  a fair  in  a certain  place, 
and  the  people  who  formerly  had  no  pigs  have  now 
three  or  four,  and  are  able  to  sell  their  pigs  every 
year. 

6310.  Was  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Department? 
— Long  before  the  Department  came  into  existence. 

6311.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  Father  Hegarty’s  parish 
where  the  bank  is  ? — No,  another  parish,  but  there  is 
one  there.  It  is  at  Bangor  Erris,  Gessala,  where  it 
ia.  No  Department  at  the  present  time  in  Ireland 
is  of  any  practical  utility  that  does  not  turn  itself 
to  the  re-peopling  of  the  country,  and  as  desperate 
evils  require  desperate  remedies,  no  system  of  tech- 
nical instruction  that  does  not  enable  the  youth,  of 
the  oountry  to  live  in  Ireland  and  enable  them  to 
apply  their  technical  instruction  to  Irish  industries 
is  of  any  utility  to  them,  except  to  fit  them  for 
foreign  lands,  and  consequently  the  Technioal  Depart- 
ment, in  a certain  sense,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
effective,  and  useful  emigration  agents  in  the  country 
■because  it  is  enabled  at  present  to  give  instruction  m 
technical  branches,  but  it  has  no  power  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  youth  of  the  country  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  practice  in  their  own  country,  and 
therefore  they  must  transfer  themselves  abroad.  If 
you  give  technical  instruction  to  young  people,  and 
they  have  no  industries  to  apply  that  technical  in- 
struction to,  what  is  the  utility  of  it  here  for  their 
own  oountry?  Of  course  it  is  a very  good  thing  to 
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Rev.  Bernard 
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the  country  is  drawn  to  industrial  life  ani9 
dustn.es  become  a success,  and  may  be  WlM 
tlie  hands  of  those  people  who  have  nlentvT*  °vet  10 
who  are  anxious  to  invest  it  in  Irel3  l Pltai, 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  philanthroS  j wll° 
the,,  moaey  till  the,  „ . ™>  *1 

In  fine,  my  opinion  is  that  people  are  not  d-"d- 
to  emigrate  if  they  can  get  anything  to  do  at  if’0"8 
What  you  require  is,  in  my  opinion,  erteSi^i 
powers  and  a large  increase  in  the  fundsand 
only  one  thing  I have  to  say  is,  with  all  dna  ”,4 


and  reaped  that  I think  seven-eighths  Jhfft 
f»ople  are  of  the  oae  way  of  thinkfig  „ 
hshmeot  of  industries,  and  that  is  that  witWdi' 


July  9,  1Q0G.  send  them  out  equipped  to  be  a benefit  to  another 
Kev.  Bernard  country  when  they  have  to  emigrate.  Technical  in- 

Quinn,  c.c.  struction,  as  applied  to  one,  and  only,  existing  Irish 

industry,  Irish  agriculture,  is,  at  the  present  time, 
of  very  little  use.  Very  little-  has  been  done.  I 
referred  to  the  breeding  of  horses  before.  Cattle  are 
also  improved.  The  ordinary  country  people  are  un- 
acquainted with  diseases  of  horses.  You  will  see,  at 
the  present  time,  numbers  of  people  breeding  horses 
that  are  thoroughly  unsound,  and  the  suggestion  I 
would  make,  with  regard  to  that,  is  that  all  unsound 
horses  in  the  country  should  be  done  away  with,  and 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  breed  from  unsound 
horses. 

6312.  You  are  speaking  of  horses — do  yon  .apply  the 
same  thing  to  bulls  ? — They  are  practically  the  same 
in  this  country.  As  regards  cows  the  Department  is 
looking  after  them  very  well  in  that  particular  thing. 

They  are  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  don’t  know  how  to  prepare  their  lambs  for  the 
early  market.  They  don’t  have  them  early  enough, 
and  consequently  can’t  send  them  to  England  until 
the  season  is  practically  over  ; they  are  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  quality  of  manures 
that  should  be  put  into  particular  soils ; they  have 
no  knowledge  of  trees. 

6313.  (Chairman). — As  regards  manures,  the  De- 

partment are  taking  a good  deal  of  trouble,  are  they 
not,  with  the  particular  kinds  of  soils  1 — To  a certain 
extent  they  are.  I am  not  very  much  aware  what 
they  are  doing, . but  the  people  have  no  knowledge, 
generally  speaking.  Of  course  you  will  get  indi- 
viduals, here  and  there,  who  have  always  more  know- 
ledge than  their  neighbours,  but,  generally  speaking,  - - ...  WUK 

they  have  no  Knowledge  of  the  land,  and  the  proper  read}',  more  or  less,  established  in  Ireland— would  vm» 
manures  to  put  into  their  lands.  establish  new  industries  of  the  same  kind?— In  sortw 

districts  I would.  You  would  require  to  cet  ernurf 


establishment  of  industries  they  have  vervlini^  the 
and  there  will  be  no  good  done  for  us  7 hope> 
.,  ^ ff  1 understand  your  evidence  aright  it  « 
that  technical  education  does  not  take  a Si" 
practical  turn,  and  you  think  it  is  of  verv  littlf  t1y 
giving  the  people  infraction  unless  you  give  th™ 
also  practical  help  by  enabling  them  to  betom!  nr? 
tieal  workers,  to  get  industries  set  on  foot  P,w 
is  my  point.  • ” ,Ul&t 

+i,63«?\And  that  <‘ver3’ thing  ought  to  tend  towards 
the  State  encouragement  of  industries,  up  to  a certain 
point,  in  the  hone  that  they  will  be  taken  uTand 

^lQthfri0Wn  gS  ?T?€iS’  that,is  my  further  point 
63:19.  And  you  would  have  development  on  that 
scale,  with  factories  here  and  there-what  sort  at  to 
tones  would  you  suggest?— That  would  be  for  mt 
sons  who  have  a knowledge  of  other  countries,  Md 
tolrelaid  Wh  WaS  suitable  for  certain  dikricts 
6320.  Take  the  case  of  industries  which  • 


6314.  (Mr.  Srown). — Have  you  an  agricultural  in- 
structor ? — We  have  no  agricultural  instructor  in 
Mayo  at  the  present  time.  We  have  had  a horti- 
cultural instructor.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  trees 
as  a rule,  either  of  forest  trees  or  garden  trees,  and  I 
think  every  farmer  should  be  able  to  look  after  trees. 

6315.  (Chairman). — You  are  pointing  out  certain 
wants  which,  I assume,  you  think  should  be  satisfied  ? 
— Yes. 

And  it  is  the  Department’s  business,  you 
2- ’ t°  snPP]y  information  and  instruction  on  these 


- - . - would  require  to  get  exnert' 

advice  on  that,  I would  not  go  into  those  things^  I 
would  start  industries  that  would  be  suitable  to '(be 
people  of  the  locality,  and  that  you  would  be  abb 
to  get  a market  for. 

6321.  Would  you  be  guided  at-  all  by  the  considera- 
tion that  there  were  certain  industries  which  had 
formerly  flourished  in  Ireland,  and  which  had  been 
put  an  end  to?— Any  industry  that  flourished  in  the 
past,  there  is  a probability  of  its  flourishing  in  the 
the  principal  thing  I would  look  to  is  the 
young 


particular  matters  ?— The  things  I am  pointing  out  mar¥‘t’ • and  then  you  would  require  to  get 
n,ow  are  the  wants  as  regards  the  agricultural  portion  peope  stable  to  work  at  that  industry, 
of  the  technical  instruction  that  should  be  given.  6322.  You  spoke  a while  ago  of  the  lace  industry? 
T hav®,n<?  knowledge  of  trees.  I am  applying  all  ~ S°  far  as  it  has  gone  it  is  very  good;  wherever  it 

1 have  said  in  the  last  statement  to  agriculture:  If  has  been  started  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  it' 

you  develop  the  present  system  that  the  Department  has  done  very  well.  I know  one  place  where  there 

nas,  with  regard  to  agriculture,  they  would  be  able  about  sixty  girls,  and  twelve  out  of  the  sixty  e 
to  goon  fairly  well,  but  the  principal  thing  I wish  £1  » week,  twenty  earn  15s.. 

to  draw  attention  to  is  technical  instruction,  as  ap-  “t“i  " ' ’ 

plied  to  industries,  apart  from  agriculture,  and  this 
Department,  according  to  their  present  power,  fits 
people  only  for  emigration,  and  it  is  a very  good 
thing,  m a country  with  an  overflowing  population, 
but  certainly  m a depopulated  country  like  Ireland 
a Department,  according  to  the  wishes  and  desires  of 
the_  Irish  people,  is  one  that  would,  in  the  first  place 
tram  and  educate  that  portion  of  its  youth  which  is 
intended  to  live  on  the  land  to  the  requirements  of 
that  industry,  and’ m the  second  place  would  train 
and  instruct  that  other  portion  of  the  youth  of  Ire- 
land which  must  turn  itself  to  other  industrial  pur- 
suits besides  land,  to  these  industries  which  are  likely 
to  take  root  m Ire!  and,  and  then,  of  course,  " ' ' 


sixty  c 

, . - — v — •»  and  the  lowest  earns 

about  7s.  6d. 

6323.  You  have  considered  the  matter  a good  deal, 
and,  looking  forward,  do  you  look  hopefully  to  the 
future  of  that  industry— 7lo  you  think  it  will  re- 
tom  its  market  ? — That  is  a question  I could 
hardly  be  expected  to  answer  ; of  course  slumps  come 
m lace  like  everything  else. 

6324.  As  regards  agriculture,  you  have  indicated  a 
good  many  matters  to-  which  the  Department- 
are  devoting  a great  deal  of  attention  ?— They 
are,  a fair  amount  of  attention,  but  they  are 
not  'taking  local  people  sufficiently  into  their 
confidence.  What  they  should  do  is  to  go  to  a dis- 
trict, find  out  the  local  practices  there,  take  all  that 


general  principle* Vh7t‘the  youth  of ’ any  counTr'y Should  °f  and  ut?lise,  ? W1,at.h.aB  h*" 

be  trained  in  a manner  that  would  eS  them  to  ln_ the.  Past„ ^ that  an  offiml^would 


live  in  the  conntry,  and  the  suggestion  I have  ... 
regards  technical  instruction,  applied  to  industries, 
is  this.  I say  you  should  put  up  a factory  here  and 
and  there,  and  have  a school  connected  with  it,  have 
learners  working  m the  factory  during  the  day  under 
skilled  hands,  let  lectures  be  given  to  then/in  the 
evenings,  also  establish  scholarships,  so  that  unusually 
smart  learners  might  be  able  to  go  abroad  and  learn 
the  use  of  machinery,  but  I would  undoubtedly  object 
to  scholarships  being_established  except  such  as  would 
teach  a paying  industry.  At  present  there  are 
scholarships  that,  I think,  instead-  of  training  youths 
industries,  tram  them  for  professions,8  Ld  l 
think  that  is  a very  wrong  application  of  funds.  In 
a.  country  like  Ireland  industry  must  be  started  bv 
giving  aid  ; they  must  be  fostered,  and  must  be  main^ 
tamed  The  best ’..skilled  workmen  must  be  procured, 
and  the  whole  thing  kept  going-  until  the  youth  of 


come  down.  I am  not  talking  now  of  the  Depart- 
ment— 

6325.  No,  you  have  spoken  very  highly  of  the 
officials? — They  have  done  all  they  could,  but  they 
are  bound  up  in  a certain  way  that  they  could  not 
do  anything.  In  the  past  an  official  came  down, 
scoffed  at  the  people,  and  brought  in  a new  theory 
that  the  people  could  not  work,  and  it  very  often 
proved  a failure. 

6326.  What  case  are  you  thinking  of  ? — I would  not 
like  to'  particularise  any  particular  case. 

6327.  But  still  it  would  enable  one  to  form  a better 
estimate? — I quite  understand.  Speaking  generally  it 
was  really  the  custom  in  the  past  that  local  opinion 
was  never  catered  for  at  all,  or  taken  into  account. 
It  was  in  the  past  a general  occurrence  as  regards  all 
officials  in  Ireland. 

6328.  I understand  officials  in  Ireland  are  not  very 
popular? — They  are  very  popular  when  they  take  the 
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people  into  their  confidence  and  show  sympathy  with 
■the  people,  but  then,  when  the  official  goes  back  to 
Dublin,  he  finds  he  is  bound  by  a certain  number  of 
laws  and  finds  he  cannot  do  any  good. 

6329.  We  are  assuming  a case  where  the  people  are 
a little  behindhand,  and  are  not-  well  informed  about 
agricultural  matters.  T.ake  an  instance,  such  as  the 
spraying  of  potatoes,  and  suppose  that  before  any- 
thing was  known  about  spraying  potatoes,  they  had 
simply  adopted  local  methods ; would  they  have 
made  much  progress  ? — They  were  not  very  long — that 
shows  how  the  -commonsense  of  the  people  came  out— 
till  they,  adopted  up-to-date  methods. 

6330.  Take  dairying,  and  butter-making.  In  my 

i own  case  the  other  day  I had  to  show  a woman  how  to 

; -make  butter  by  the  aid  of  a book,  and  she  said  she  could 

not  do  it?— People  are  availing  themselves,  in  every 
district,  of  instruction  in  butter-making.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  has  done  a great  deal  of  good 
in  the  past.  In  the  district  of  Erris,  so  famous  for 
1 breeding  polo  ponies,  it  sent  out  some  of  the  best 
ponies  in  the  world,  but  the  Department  got  the 
idea  into  their  heads  that  it  would  be  better  to  breed 
hackneys,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  ruined  the 
magnificent  breed  of  ponies  down  there.  They  never 
take  the  local  people  into  their  confidence ; the  whole 
thing  was  worked  on  some  idea  that  some  other  person 
gave  them. 

6331.  You  must  first  bring  to  bear  expert  know- 
ledge?— That  is  my  point;  you  must  bring  expert 
knowledge,  but  it  must  not  override;  the  experience  of 
the  local  people.  In  ©very  district  you  will  find  local 
people  with  iprudent  ideas. 

6332.  Supposing  you  have  an  inspector  who 
understands  his  business,  and  does  things  in 
a sensible  way,  who  comes  into  a district, 
finds  out  what  has  suited  the  district  hitherto,  and 
also  brings  his  own  knowledge,  bringing  these  factors 
together  you  get  the  net  result? — Yes,  from  an  agri- 
cultural standpoint  you  will,  but  the  principal  tiling 
I want  to  speak  about  is  industries. 

6333.  I quite  see  that? — If  you  want  to  have  the 
people  remain  at  home,  and  re-people  Ireland,  you 
must  have  industries  in  the  country,  and  must  start 
them  by  giving  aid. 

6334.  I may  put  it  in  this  way — you  must  have  on 
a large  scale  State-aided  industries  ? — Yes,  for  a time, 
until  you  get  the  growing  population  educated  in 
these  industries. 

6336.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  belong  to  the  diocese  of 
Killala?— Yes. 

6336.  There  are  a great  many  poor  people  in  that 
diocese? — In  certain  districts  there  are. 


6337.  I mean  if  you  go  west  of  Ballycastle.  Is  it  July  9,  1906. 

your  opinion  that  the  real  object  of  the  Department,  r — 

if  they  had  the  power  according  to  law,  should  be  to  ^eT-  Bi-rnard. 
bring  earnings  into  the  people’s  houses?— Yes,  and  Ql,Um’ a0* 
make  their  lives  more  happy,  and  give  them  sufficient 
to  live  upon  in  decency  and  comfort. 

6338.  Then  your  idea  would  be  that  of  starting 
industries,  either  by  help,  guaranteeing  some  people 
to  start  them,  or  starting  them  themselves,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  industrial  training  and  trade  at  the 
same  time  ? — Yes. 

6339.  As  in  the  lace  schools,  where  wages 

and  instruction  went  hand  in  hand?— Yes  ; 

you  could  not  start  industries  without  giving 
wages,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  learners ; they 
are  too  poor  to  exist  if  they  have  no  earnings ; it 
might  be  very  small  in  the  beginning. 

6340.  Small  as  the  children  may  be,  their  time  is  of 
great  value  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  too  poor  to  remain 
without  getting  some  wages. 

634 fT  And  if  the  law  prohibits  the  Department 
from  starting  and  aiding  such  industries,  you  think 
the  law  should  be  changed? — Yes,  the  Department 
ought  to  get  a free  hand  in  that  direction  if  you 
want  to  have  any  substantial  benefit. 

6342.  Not  with  any  $f  these  limits  and  a large 
round  sum  of  money  at  their  discretion  ?— Yes,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland. 

6343.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  confine  that  to  the 
congested  districts  only  ?— Not  at  all,  take  the  towns. 

Take  the  town  I come  from,  Ballina,  you  get  poorer 
people  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  I 
think  it  is  absurd  to  have  Ireland  divided  up  into 
Congested  districts  and  non-congested  districts  en- 
tirely. You  get  a congested  district  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  a non-congested  district  on  the  other 
side. 

6344.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  amount  of 
funds  that  a scheme  of  that  kind  would  involve  ? — If 
I was  starting  a particular  industry  myself  I would 
be  able  to  tell  you  that. 

6345.  I mean  taking  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — I have 
not  considered  that  question. 

6346.  And  the  demand  that  would  naturally  arise 
when  one  district  received  a grant  and  another  dis- 
trict would  want  it? — Take  them  by  degrees;  when 
you  made  one  district  a success  go  on  to  another. 

I don’t  think  a large  sum  would  be  required. 

6347.  (Mr..  Micks). — And  even  if.it  were  a large 
sum,  should  it  be  forthcoming  ? — Yes,  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  population  of  the  country  at  all,  otherwise 
you  should  turn  it  into  a grazing  ranch. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Larmine, 

6347a.  I should  say,  sir,  that  I am  not  here  as  a 
deputed  witness  at  all ; I am  here  more  as  an  amicus 
curiae,  and  if  there  were  any  deputed  witnesses  I 
should  think  it  only  right  that  they  should  be  heard 
first.  I shall  speak  generally  on  the  question  I really 
know,  that  is  agriculture,  of  which  I know  more  than 
1 know  of  technical  questions. 

6348.  (Chairman). — I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
yon  on  that;  I believe  you  managed  Lord  Lucan’s 
property?— Yes,  and  I do  still.  I have  been  con- 
W^'1  °°unty  Mayo  all  my  life,  and  have 
nad,  I suppose,  as  large  an  experience  as  any  white 
711  an  with  regard  to  farming  in  bhis  county,  on  a large 
and  a small  scale.  I am  dealing  with  the  congested 
■districts  for  the  last  forty  years,  so  I have  some 
*hght  qualification. 

T 65j9'  take  y°ur  own  line?— As  far  as 

i understand,  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  reputed  failure 
of  the  Department. 

6360.  Our  inquiry  is  as  to  the  methods  of  the  De- 
partment,  and  whether  they  are  suited  to  the  people 
tkai  ; l whether  any  improvement,  either  ’h 
“ or.  the  methods  of  the  Department,  is  required  ; 
onto la  PrincPally  our  duty? — As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  methods,  generallv  speaking,  of  the  Depart- 
p^areon  the  right  lines.  • “ 

t„„v  . 1 , }e  you  speaking  both  of  agriculture  and 
riohf  10P  lllstruction  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  on  fairly 
Ul!es’  t"uk  they  are  subject  to  variations,  ac- 
il  *9  the  districts  you  are  dealing  with;  and 
is  what  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  De- 


j.p.,  examined. 

partment,  that  they  put  themselves  more  • constantly 
in  touch  with  the  local  bodies  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  various  schemes  which  are  adopted  and  suggested, 
either  by  the  local  bodies  or  the  Department  itself. 
I think  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  which  I take 
it  is  the  real  function  of  the  Department,  in  agricul- 
tural and  technical  matters,  that  they  should  give 
greater  facilities  for  the  youth,  and  that  the  youth, 
first  of  all,  particularly  in  agriculture,  should  be 
instructed,  from  their  childhood  up,  in  the  various 
matters  that  can  be  called  into  existence  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  their  small  holdings. 

6362.  How  soon  would  you  begin  with  the  child? — 
I should  begin  the  groundwork  from  about  twelve 
years  of  age  ; 1 think  every  schoolmaster  in  the  country 
should  be  able  to  give  rudimentary  instruction  in 
agriculture. 

6353.  In  the  Department,  you  are  aware,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  National  Schools? — Although  that 
may  be  so,  I think  the  law  might  be  changed.  I think 
that  the  instructors  sent  down  by  the  Department 
ought  to  apply  themselves  to  instructing  the  teachers. 
You  cannot  come  at  the  whole  population  by  a few 
itinerant  instructors. 

_ 6354.  You  think  further  powers  are  required  ?— 
Yes,  I think  those  powers  should  be  granted.  ■ 1 

6355.  In  what  form  would,  you  ‘have  that  instruc- 
tion ; would  you  have  boys  do  agricultural  work  at 
the  National  Schools?— I think  so,  as  far.  aS  it  could 
be — the  rudiments  of  it,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  outside  practice.  They  ought'to  see  •* 
certain  amount  of  the  practical  work  around  them, 

3 C 2 
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906.  These  boys  live  in  the  country,  and  I think  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  present  system  of  agriculture  as 
carried  on  by  the  small  farmers  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land is  the  worst  possible. 

6356.  There  is  room  for  improvement? — There  is 
room  for  an  absolute  revolution. 

6357.  Of  course  there  is  danger  of  beginning  too 
young,  and  if  you  try  to  teach  too  much  at  that  age 
they  go  to  text  books,  and  catalogues,  and  things  of 
the  sort?— Yes,  I am  quite  against  cramming. 

6358.  Still  you  think  there  should  be  more  practical 
instruction  ? — Certainly. 

6359.  Would  that  take  the  form  of  school  gardens? 
— That  is  a detail  that  might  be  worked  in,  but,  after 
all,  school  gardening  in  a country  like  this,  where 
there  are  such  bad  facilities  for  transit,  and  such  dis- 
tances from  market,  and  ruinous  expenditure  in  car- 
riage, would  not  be  very  useful,  I think,  except  for 
producing  for  home  consumption. 

6360.  It  would  give  valuable  knowledge  and  taste  ? — 
Yes ; it  would  improve  them  ; there  is  a great  deal  of 
improvement  in  that  respect,  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  various  cottages,  and  I attribute  that  very  much 
to  the  education  given  to  the  girls. 

636L  Taking  the  next  stage,  what  do  you  say  to 
the  form  of  instruction,  or  education,  or  whatever  you 
may  call  it,  by  means  of  itinerant  instructors? — That 
has  been  found  very  useful,  but  it  is  such  a drop  in 
the  ocean,  as  it  is  administered  at  present,  that  it 
cannot  reach  the  general  body  of  small  farmers.  I 
would  enormously  increase  the  number  of  instructors 
wherever  you  can  get  them,  and  also,  I think,  nothing 
could  be  of  greater  advantage  than  object  lessons  in 
the  way  of  cultivating  small  farms  or  plots,  taking 
out  one  acre  from  one  man  for  a certain,  crop  this 
year,  and  another  acre  from  another  man,  and  doing 
that  all  over  the  country,  for  until  the  people  realise 
an  improvement  in  farming  you  cannot  expect  them  to 
adopt  it. 

6362.  I suppose  the  circumstaxuices  of  this  county, 
.and  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population,  does  ren- 
der it  more  difficult  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  is  scattered. 

6363.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  is  itinerant  instruction 
given  now  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  how  they  administer 
it  in  the  agricultuial  department.  They  give  lectures 
in  various  school-houses. 

6364.  You  think  they  don’t  stay  long  enough  in  a 
particular  place? — They  certainly  don’t;  half-a-dozen 
lectures  won’t  ground  a man  in  agriculture;  it  is  a 
most  difficult  science.. 

6365.  (Chairman). — The  increase  in  the  number  of 
agricultural  instructors  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
question  of  expense,  but  by  finding  people  qualified 
to  give  it?  Quite  so,  and  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  Department  should  be  to  give  instruction  to  local 
people,  who  can  convey  the  instruction  further. 

6366.  What  do  you  say  of  the  system  of  estab- 
lishing, in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  training 
colleges,  where  people  axe  trained,  and  who  may 
become  instructors  ? — I think  it  is  admirable,  but  you 
cannot  have  colleges  unless  you  have  schools  first,  and 
what  I call  schools  are  small  farms,  here  and  there, 
working  on  the  ordinary  agricultural  principles,  on 
up-to-date  principles,  suitable  to  spade  industry,  which 
is  the  only  system  that  will  pay  in  this  country. 

6367.  (Mr.  Micks). — To  get  the  rudiment  in  his 
own  locality,  and  then  he  sent  to  one  of  the  estab- 
lishments to  finish? — Yes. 

6368.  {Chairman). — They  have  schools  with  twenty 
or  thirty  pupils,  and  hope  to  make  them  up  to  fifty 
pupils,  in  some  cases? — These  would  be  for  rather 
superior  classes  of  farms. 

6369.  Not  only  that,  but  those  who  come  in  give 
an  undertaking  that  they  intended  to  farm,  themselves, 
and  return  to  the  land ; all  that  is  excellent  edu- 
cation ? — All  we  want  is  education. 

6370.  Do  you  approve  of  that  method  ?— Certainly, 
I think  it  is  admirable,  but  you  are  beginning  at  the 
top  instead  of  at  the  bottom. 

6371.  (Mr.  Dry  den) . — H ave  you  seen  the  farm  at 
Athenry  ? — No,  I have  not ; I don’t  know  whether  it 
is  really  in  working  order  or  not ; but  that  can  only 
teach  a few,  and  before  these  few  are  able  to  give  the 
benefit  of  their  instructicn  to  the  country  at  large  the 
deluge  may  come. 


6372  (Mr.  Brown).— Must  you  not  make  vvnilinB 
for  the  training  of  such  men  as  you  speak  of  who  wouH 
be  capable  of  conveying  instruction?  must 
do  that  before  yon  can  give  instruction  broadcast?01 
Of  course  that  is  so,  and  that  is  what  I started  K 
saying  that  you  want  to  have  more  teaching.  by'' 

6373.  Those  higher  colleges  are  for  the  purpose  „*■ 
providing  for  that  want,  and  are  providing  for  it? 1 
Quite  so,  and  so  far  they  are  admirable. 

6374.  (Chairman). — I don’t  quite  follow  all  you 
when  you  say  begin  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  th 
top  ; have  not  you  the  best  chance  by  getting  toeetW 
a certain  number  of  pupils  and  showing  them  how 
improved  agricultural  methods  result  in  really  C 
proved  products  ? — That  is  not  so,  it  is  such  & slow- 


6375.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Are  you  sure  that  it  is  slow 
is  it  not  the  quickest.  Your  idea  is  to  get  a bov  of  ten. 
years  old  and  train  him,  but  that,  would  take  tea 
years  to  carry  out.  The  way  at  Athenry  is  that  they 
take  a boy  and  give  him  a year’s  course,  and  then  he- 
goes  out  with  the  newest  ideas  relating  to  agriculture 
and  puts  them  in  practice  ? — I thoroughly  understand 


6376.  Well,  that  only  takes  a year;  the  second  year 
he  is  putting  his  knowledge  into  practice,  and  the 
people  round  about  are  looking  on,  and,  as  the  Chair- 
man says,  if  you  scatter  these  people  in  various  dis- 
tricts, would  not  that  be  the  quickest  way?— I quite 
approve  of  that,  but  what  I want  to  come  at  is,  you 
should  give  the  people  more  object  lessons,  and’ that 
can  be  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  itinerant  instruc- 
tors, who  can  go  from  small  farm  to  small  farm,  as  is 
done  very  successfully  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board.  You  must  show  the  people  the  advantage  of 
improved  farming,  so  that  they  may  get  the  most, 
instead  of  the  least,  out  of  the  land. 


6377.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  sort  of  thing  is  being 
done  wherever  there  is  an  agricultural  instructor  ap- 
pointed by  the  county? — Yes. 

6378.  I believe  you  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
one  in  this  county  ? — I believe  there  is  not  one. 

6379.  That  can  only  be  done  by  some  one  living  in 
the  county  ?— Quite  so,  and  therefore  I am  very  sure 
that  the  Agricultural  Committee  would,  as  the  Tech- 
nical Committee  to  which  I belong  have  done,  be  very 
glad  to  employ  instructors  if  they  had  certain  funds  ; 
it  is  all  a question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

6380.  The  Department  pay  the  whole  salary  of  the 
agricultural  instructor,  so  there  is  no  question 
there? — Probably  Mr.  Higgins  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
what  the  difficulty  was  ; I cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

6381.  (Chairman). — I think  it  is  a great  misfortune 
they  have  not  one  ; but  I don’t  think  it  altogether 
rests  on  the  Department  ? — Don’t  take  me  as  reflect- 
ing, in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  Department. 

6382.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improve- 
ment as  regards  the  breeding  of  cattle  ? — A vast  im- 
provement. 


6383.  In  this  part  of  the  country? — Oh,  yes;  it. 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  more  suit- 
able to  the  county. 

6384.  Have  you  made  yourself  acquainted,  generally, 
with  the  schemes  which  the  Department  have  been 
advocating? — Roughly  so. 

6385.  Do  you  .think  they  are  working  on  the  right 
lines  ? — I do  ; but  if  they  would  put  themselves  more 
in  touch  with  the  local  Committees  who  are  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  immediate  wants— 
though  don’t  take  me  as  reflecting  on  the  Department. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  we  are  nearly  alj 
“ agin  the  Government.”  It  is  a great  pity  »“sl 
members  of  the  various  Committees  don’t  take  more 
interest  in  these  matters. 

6386.  Then  as  to  the  scheme  about  the  breed- 

ing of  pigs  ? — I don’t  really  think  there 
much  improvement  required  in  that.  The  brew- 
ing of  pigs  has  been  absolutely  revolution's** 
in  this  county ; we  have  as  good  a brse 
of  pigs  as  they  have  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  i • • 

buyers  come  up  from  Limerick,  and  all  the  sou 
of  Ireland,  to  buy  our  pigs.  There  are  some  peop 
who  may,  for  the  sake  of  a very  little  preliminary 
saving,  sacrifice  their  future  prospects  by  not  getting 
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the  best  of  animals.  I quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
who  was  here,  before  me,  as  regards  the  question  of 
sires  of  all  sorts.  There  should  be  a restriction  on 
them ; every  sire  ought  to  pass  a medical  examina- 
tion and  be  disqualified,  if  not  suited  to  the  country. 

6387.  That  is  an  idea  that  everyone  would  agree 
with,  if  it  was  practical  ? — I think  by  a greater  num- 
ber of  prizes  being  given,  and  premiums,  to  sires, 
horses  particularly,  in  one  way,  and  bulls  certainly, 
and  rams,  I think  the  pigs  might  be  left  to  the 
people  of  the  country ; they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Then  with  regard  to  sheep,  this  county  is 
adapted  for  various  classes  of  sheep ; there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  improved  very  much  in  the  black- 
faced, or  horned  sheep. 

6388.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  would  be  difficult  to  inter- 

fere with  the  existing  sires,  any  way  ?— Existing 
sires,  except  in  the  case  of  horses,  would  be  only  very 
temporary.  . 

6389.  If  there  were  any  possibility  of  legislation,  do 
you  think  legislation  ought  to  prevent  people,  in  the 
future,  from  keeping  animals  as  sires,  unless  they  get 
them  certified  by  the  Department  ?— I quite  do. 

6390.  Do  you  think  that  would  involve  very  much 
hardship  ? — I don’t  think  any  ; I don’t  see  where  the 
hardship  would  come  in  at  all. 

6391.  And  such  a plan,  you  think,  would  have  a 
really  good  effect? — I think' an  absolutely  good  effect 
without  any  qualification. 

6392.  (Chairman). — Now,  is  there  anything  else, 
before  we  leave  the  agricultural  side? — I think  there 
should  be  a very  much  greater  number  of  local  ex- 
hibitions, in  the  way  of  both  agricultural  and  tech- 
nical questions,  because  they  could  be  very  easily  hell 
together.  Wo  find  that  our  local  exhibitions,  here, 
to  which  the  Committee  subscribe  fairly  liberally,  are 
most  advantageous,  and  successful,  and  I think  a 
great  thing  is  to  encourage  local  effort.  I am  rather 
at  variance  with  some  of  the  views  held  with  regard 
to  subventions  to  industries.  I think  the  great  thing 
is  to  encourage  local  effort ; if  you  have  no  local  effort 
there  will  be  no  success. 

6393.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  had  the  local  effort? 
— It  nearly  always  exists,  where  it  is  reasonably  and 
judiciously  carried  out, 

6394.  You  are  speaking  of  individual  effort,  as  dis- 
tinct from  joint  stock?— I think  individual  effort  is 
the  foundation  of  joint  stock  success. 

6395.  And  have  you,  in  your  mind,  individual 
efforts,  rather  than  joint  stock? — Certainly. 

6396.  If  you  had  joint  stock  effort  starting  a place, 
with  money  put  down,  would  you  be  disposed  to  give 
that  very  cordial  and  considerable  assistance,  if  it 
did  not  interfere  with  any  existing  industry? — That 
is  where  the  difficulty  arises.  Individuals  have  a 
perfect  right  to  do  their  best  to  compete  with  every- 
body, but  it  is  a question  whether  a Government  De- 
partment has  a right  to  do  that,  and  there  would  be 
always  that  danger. 

6397.  What  is  your  view  on  that? — I would  en- 
courage individual  effort. 

6398.  And  you  would  not  go  to  the  State  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a dangerous  experiment. 

6399.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  tried,  and  suc- 
ceeded abroad  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  does,  if  the  State 
becomes  a vast  joint  stock  company  ; it  should  succeed 
then ; why  not.  But  whether  the  general  benefit  to 
the  country  is  the  same  as  if  it  was  individual  local 
effort,  I doubt. 

6400.  Yon  know  there  is  a good  deal  of  very  low- 
level  existence,  in  this  country,  without  very  much 
earning? — That  is  so. 

6401.  And  the  people,  naturally,  are  leaving  the 
country? — Unfortunately. 

6402.  Do  you  think  that,  in  such  cases  as  that,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  go,  as  far  as  you  could,  to 
provide  employment  for  those  who  would  remain  ? — 
Certainly  I should  go  as  far  as  one  reasonably  can, 
but  there  they  would  not  be  interfering,  because  they 
would  be  in  a place  where  there  were  no  existing 
industries,  and  it  would  be  a very  good  thing  to  start 
them. 

6403.  Take  Ballina,  which  the  last  witness  spoke 
of  ; there  there  are  a very  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed people  ?— I am  not  aware  of  the  local  question. 

6404.  Well,  Westport ; or  I suppose  you  have  a 
number  of  unemployed  people  in  Castlebar? — I am 
thankful  to  say  we  have  not  a very  large  number. 

6405. -  What  industries  have  you? — We  have  prac- 
tically no  industries  here,  but  there  have  been,  for 


years  past,  a great  deal  of  public  works,  and  a con- 
siderable amount  of  local  effort,  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing houses. 

6406.  That  would  employ  carpenters  and  masons 
only? — Yes  ; they  import  a great  number. 

6407.  Do  many  of  the  children  of  small  farmers 
leave  the  country  in  your  own  district — on  the  Lucan 
estate  ? — Well,  yes,  certainly  a considerable  per- 
centage, but  a great  portion  of  the  estate  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  they 
have  dealt  with  it. 

6408.  There  is  not  sufficient  land,  at  present,  is 
there,  for  holdings  for  the  young  people? — There 
never  will  be. 
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6409.  And  therefore,  if  they  are  to  stay  in  the 
country,  they  must  be  employed  otherwise? — Quite 
so  ; any  small  industries  that  we  started,  by  local 
effort  here,  have  succeeded  very  well.  There  was  a 
tweed  industry  started  a few  years  ago  by  Lady  Lucan 
on  the  large  capital  of  £25. 

6410.  Is  that  near  Castlebar? — It  extends  from 
Castlebar  to  Newport;  home  industry,  spinning  and 
weaving. 

6411.  Is  the  tweed  finished,  in  any  way,  or  sold 
unfinished;  is  it  pressed  and  milled? — No;  it  is 
nearly  all  sold  in  England.  The  King  wears  a good 
deal  of  it.  The  turn-over  now  is  nearly  £1,000  a year. 

6412.  How  many  weavers  ? — I don’t  know  ; I think 
about  half-a-dozen,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  then  the  people  card  and  spin  in  their  own 


houses  ; we  supply  the  wool. 

6413.  Do  you  supply  it  dyed,  or  is  it  dyed  locally  ? 
— Every  way  ; as  a rule  we  supply  the  wool  in  its 
natural  state,  then  it  is  spun  by  the  women  in  the 
houses,  and  returned  to  us,  and  we  send  it  to  the- 


weavers. 

6414.  You  had  instruction,  I think,  for  that  pur- 
pose?— I don’t  think  so,  or  very  little. 


6415.  They  had  at  Leenane? — No,  it  is  altogether '* 
individual  effort.  Then  there  was  Lady  Arran  started1 
a very  large  knitting  industry,  and  she  told  me  one  - 
time that  she  had  been  placing  orders  for  400  dozen  • 
pair  of  stockings. 

6416.  (Chairman). — Suppose  a State  system  were 
organised  for  industries,  such  as  has  been  suggested 
by  the  witness  who  immediately  preceded  you,  what 
effect,  do  yon  think,  would  that  have  on  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  their  desire  to  start  industries  for 
themselves — if  you  train  people  to  look  to  the  State 
for  aid  of  that  kind,  aid  in  establishing,  and  carry- 
ing on,  commercial  enterprises,  what  would  be  your 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  which  it  would  have  on  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  establish  industries  for 
themselves  ? — They  say  example  is  better  than  precept, . 
and  in  that  way,  if  it  could  bring  about  a change 
in  the  general  habits  of  the  people,  with  regard  to 
these  industries,  it  would  be  very  advantageous,  so. 
far. 

6417.  You  think  it  would  bring  about  that  change, 
or  would  there  not  be  a tendency  always  to  look  to- 
the  State  for  aid  ratter  than  to  individual  effort  ? — 
You  can  look  at  it  in  both  ways ; it  might  have  that 
effect  to  a certain  extent,  if  it  was  overdone.  All 
these  things  should  be  done  very  carefully,  and 
cautiously.  It  is  a very  big  question,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  country. 

6418.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  turnover  of  the  home  industries  you 
refer  to  ? — It  is  about  a £1,000  a year  now  ; at  a 
bazaar  the  other  day  they  sold  nearly  £200  worth. 

6419.  How  much  of  that  would  be  profit,  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  weavers,  and  spinners  ? — I could 
hardly  say,  probably  about  half. 

6420.  Could  you  get,  if  there  is  no  objection,  a 
balance  sheet,  or  something  like  it,  or  a statement 
of  receipts,  and  expenditure,  for  the  year? — Well,  I 
might. 

6421.  What  I really  wanted  to  know  was,  was  it 
an  extensive  industry  that  kept  many  families  going, 
or  whether  it  was  comparatively  small  ?— There  nre 
several  tons  of  wool  bought  every  year  for  it,  and  it  is 
given  out  to  the  spinners,  first,  and  then  to  the 
weavers.  I have  audited  the  accounts,  myself,  for  two 
years.  It  is  really  on  a small  scale,  when  you  coir;  to 
look  at  it,  but  it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  individual 
effort. 

6422.  Apart  from  these  efforts,  in  this  tweed  home 
industry,  and  the  ATran  industry,  has  anything  else 
been  done,  in  West  Mayo,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  the 
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)06.  nature  of  industries,  excluding  lace? — Lace  is  very 
largely  made. 

r 6423.  But,  excluding  that,  what  I want  to  know 
really  is,  whether  there  is  among  the  people  themselves 
■any  capital,  or  are  they  exceedingly  poor  people,  with 
no  means  at  their  disposal,  towards  an  industry, 
except  their  labour? — I don’t  think  the  general  run  of 
small  farmers  could  put  much  money  in. 

6424.  Or  start  industries  for  themsedves? — No  ; but 
I know  these  matters  got  up,  under  an  organised 
society,  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  and  by 
the  small  advances  made,  there  has  been  effected  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses, 
and  accommodation  for  stock,  and  things. 

6425.  These  are  the  parish  committee  schemes 

started  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— Yes.  I 

:think  the  funds  are  supplied  by  the  Congested  Districts 
.Board,  but  I thought  the  scheme  was  one  by  the  Irish 
.Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 

6426.  No,  it  is  altogether  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  parish  committees.  The  Organisation 
Society  does  not  come  into  that,  except  for  banks? — 
Well,  they  are  generally  rather  mixed  up — the  funds. 

6427.  On  house  improvements  and-  houses  for  cattle  ? 
— That  is  done  by  the  parish  committees. 

6428.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  experience  of  the 
•working  of  the  banks? — No,  not  personally.  I know 
there  are  cne  or  two  in  this  county. 


6429.  You  regard  them  as  useful?— It  ;s 
admirable.  It  is  really  a joint  stock  business  in  Jv? 
each  man  keeps  his  neighbour  right.  Three  or  four!!) 
them  join  together,  and  they  are  all  security  \\ 
money  advanced.  Vi  ith  regard  to  technical  instruction 
I think  the  Department  are  very  well  informed  0ftT' 
views  of  all  the  committees  in  the  whole  of  Ireland 
because,  judging  by  a Congress  I had  the  honour  of 
attending  the  other  day  m Waterford,  it  apnea™ 

is  not  very  much  difference.  They  had  a verv  ahl! 
representative  there,  Mr.  Fletcher,  at  the  Co u««l 
and  although  there  was  a good  deal  of  divergence  nf 
opinion,  there  was  not,  I am  glad  to  say,  a.  sinX 
division  the  whole  three  days,  and  never  a vote  calkrl 
tor.  And,  .»  I said  befofo  m,  ere  generdl, 
to  go  for  any  Department  with  which  we  are  dealing 
and  to  find  fault  with  it. 

6430.  That  Congress  was  representative  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  ?— Very  representative. 

6431.  The  impression  you  got  from  that  Congress  T 
understood  you  to  say,  was  that  the  schemes  were  work- 
ing well?— It  was  most  gratifying  to  me.  We  had 
North,  South,  East  and  West  all  together  there  Thev 
were  very  much  the  one  way,  although  there  were  in- 
dividual divergences  of  opinion.  I believe  in  higher 
congresses  than  that  we  have  differences  of  opinioi. 


6432.  (Chairman). — You  are,  I think,  the  Dean  of 
Clonmacnoise  ? — Yes,  and  Rector  of  Athlone. 

6433.  You  are  appointed  by  the  Athlone  Techni- 
cal Committee  to  give  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mittee?—Yes,  there  were  some  points  the  Committee 
wished  to  put  before  the  Commissioners.  We  don’t 
find  any  fault  with  the  Department  in  its  action  to- 
wards us.  We  have  found  them  very  helpful  and 
■considerate,  and  their  agents  have  done  a lot  to  help 
4is  to  help  ourselves.  Some  parts  of  the  work,  I think, 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  work  in  connection 
with  domestic  economy  has  been  very  useful.  We 
have  had  an  excellent  instructress,  and  we  find  that 
by  causing  her  to  circulate  in  different  parts  of  the 
town  and  surroundings  that  the  work  has  been  very 
efficient,  and  we  notice  a great  improvement  in  regard 
to  many  domestic  matters  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
consequence  of  that  work. 

6434.  You  are  able  to  speak  of  that?— Yes,  that  I 
know. 

6435.  You  mean  that  girls  go  back  to  their  homes, 
with  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  cookery  and 


Very  Rev.  Dean  Campbell,  Athlone,-  examined. 


other  matters,  to  improve  them  ?-Y  a^d^Tof  better  C°Pipl®te1^  ^der  our  control,  and 


us  at  our  industry  connected  with  wood-wook,  which 
is  very  well  equipped  now,  and  then  take  them  away 
Some  of  these  boys  have  turned  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  from  us  into  home  industries,  and  are  mating 
some  chairs,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  they  are 
able  to  sell,  and  they  are  doing  pretty  well. 

6440.  Local  sale  ? — Local  sale  ; but  we  should  prefer 
and  I think  it  would  beneficial,  if  we  could,  in  some 
way,  pay  these  boys.  We  put  this  before  the  Depart- 
ment, but  they  seem  to  be  hampered  by  their  own 
rules,  or  by  law,  from  enabling  us  to  do  what  we  would 
aim  at  doing— that  is,  giving  the  boys  2s.  a week  to 

us'  and  have  them  as  apprentices. 

6441.  (Chairman). — Is  that  instruction  given  in  the 
daytune  or  in  the  evening?— It  is  given  both  day  and 

Another  of  our  difficulties  has  been  that  the 
children  who  are  under  instruction  are  themselves 
hardly  qualified  toi  take  instruction  as  regards  their 
general  education.  They  are  very  young,  often,  and 
we  should  have  been  glad,  if  we  could,  to  establish  a 
trade  school,  if  we  could  manage  that,  where  we  should 
have  the  boys  more  completely  under  our  control,  and 
better  .a.... 


™ wra  mere  nave  arisen  one  or  two 

cases  where  girls  taught  by  her  have  been  able  to  set 
up  houses  for  providing  provisions  of  a better  quality 
which  are  paying  their,  way  on  independent  effort, 
they  have  been  using  the  result  of  the  oookery 

6436.  (Mr.  Micks). — Houses  of  entertainment?— 
sort  ’ there^616  classes  of  cakes>  and  thin§s  of  tllat 

6437.  (Chairman).  — That  is  in  the  town  of  Athlone?— 
*e®iwe  don’t  go  outside  the  borough  boundary 

6438  Do  the  girls  who  attend  these  classes  come 
irom  the  town  principally,  or  from  outside  ?— Chiefly 
from  the  town  and  the  immediate  outskirts  of  the 
T,.?  spreads  out  rather  widely.  We  have  also 
a building  industry,  or  rather  a wood-work  training, 
class,  which  has  not  been  as  successful  as  we  could 
H?Z,nShf  : ibUt  0ai  difficulfcy  there  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  retaining  boys  m such  a way  as  to  have 
them  really  trained  thoroughly  in  their  work.  Our 
J°nldL  haTe  been  8lad  « something  could 
have  been  done  by  the  Department.  I am  not  sure 

thlY  0011  ifc  or  not-  bufc  if  ^ev  could  do 
--ttong  to  enable  us  to  make  weekly  payments  to 

thatktof’so1 ' ah,ertAVa7  bursaries  or  something  of 

IhrL k d’  • to  have  them  apprenticed,  and  give 
them  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  make  them 
thoroughly  efficient  tradesmen,  it  would  be  of  great 
. The  boy,  com,  to  f„r  , certain  time^d 
8et  a certain  amount  of  knowledge. 

JS9'  (Mr-  Micks).— A certain  dexterity  ?— Yes  a 
%mo"nt  of. knowledge:  but  their  parents  are 
poor,  and  are  anxious  for  their  work  at  home  3,  a 
week  or  4a.  a week  to  the  parents  of  these  bovs  is  very 
important ; and  they  keep  them  for  a term  or  two  with 


uAi  uiKui  mey  are  at  present,. 

6442.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  they  are  about  fifteen 
J'eai's  °f  a^e  ? — Quite  so,  up  to  that  time. 

6443.  (Chairman). — What  sort  of  instruction  would 
be  given  in  a trade  school  ? — It  would  include  drawing, 
1Uu?ttic!’  and  arithmetic,  and  subjects  of  that  kind. 

6444.  It  would  be  generally  useful,  whatever  trade 

they  went-  to? — Quite  so,  but  we  find  them  not  quite 
equal  to  taking  any  knowledge  which  is  communicated 
to  them,  or  might  bn  communicated  to  them,  if  they 
were  better  trained.  No  part  of  our  work  this  difficulty 
does  not  arise  in.  There  is  a school  belonging  to  the 
Incorporated  Society 

6445.  (Mr.  Slicks). — Ranelagh? — There  we  have  the 
boys  completely  under  control,  and  have  a more  ad- 
vanced character  of  education. 

6446.  That,  of  course,  is  a very  good  intermediate 
school  ?— Yes,  we  lend  our  instructor  to  these  hoys  for 
a certain  number  of  hours  a week,  and  we  find  that 
very  useful. 

6447.  Those  would  never  be  bovs  who  would  require 
to  use  their  trade  knowledge?— Oh,  some  of  them  go 

do  not.  They  go  to  a higher 
school,  and  the  universities  and  professions ; but  there 
are  a number  who  would  find  it  a great  advantage  to 
8° /mI? k homes  and  become  fanners. 

6448.  You  do  reach  those  boys  ? — Certainly  we  do ; 
and  we  have  very  interesting  information  from  the 
parents  of  those  boys  of  the  improved  usefulness  of  the 
boys  after  they  go  home,  after  even  this  comparative 
training. 

6449.  (Chairman).  — Could  you  give  us  any  informa-, 
tion  as  to.  the  number  you  have  in  your  school?— In 
that  school  there  would  be  sixty  boys.  The  others  vary 
veiY  much.  We . have  had  close  on  thirty  or  forty  id 
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-winter  time,  but  in  summer  time  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  keep  the  boys,  or  even  to  keep  the  girls.  There  is 
work  in  the  country  that  has  to  be  done. 

6450.  What  staff  have  you? — We  have  one  highly- 
trained  teacher  for  the  wood-work,  and  we.  have  a very 
higldy  qualified  instructress  in  domestic  economy,  and 
we  have  a lady  in  connection  with  the  Convent  of  St. 
Peter’s  who  teaches  lace-work. 

6451.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  earning  class? — 
That  is  the  earning  class ; it  is  doing  very  well  now. 

6452.  ( Chairman ). — Your  domestic  economy  classes, 

you  say,  are  satisfactory  ]— Very  satisfactory; 

I think  that  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
parts  of  our  work.  Our  committee  would  have 
liked,  and  this  they  desired  me  to  put  be 
fore  you,  to  establish  a company  of  which  the 
capital  would  be  provided  locally.  If  they  were 

able  to  take  over  and  lease  the  premises  at  present 
equipped  and  working  as  a technical  school,  -and  if 
they  could  utilise  the  present  teacher,  they  would  add 
another  teacher  for  instructing  and  helping  the  boys 
who  would  be  occupied  under  that  company.  I am 
not  sure  whether  that  could  be  legally  done. 

6453.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  comes  really  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a building  fund,  or  a fund  for  the  acquisition 
of  buildings? — (hie  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Smith, 
whom  you  know,  who  has  a very  large  industry  in 
woollens,  which  is  most  successful,  employing  a large 
number  of  hands,  put  £500  into  onr  present  build- 
ings, so  that  they  are  well  equipped  as  regards 
machinery  and  tools. 

6454.  (Chairman). — And  are  the  buildings  them- 
selves sufficient? — We  think  our  mistake  was  ' 


6465.  And  having  a freer  hand  about  a teacher?— 
sf  a . a thorough  control  over  the  work. 


attempting  a better  thing  when  we  were  starting,  and 
if  we  could  have  concentrated  the  work,  and  had  a 


really  good  building,  we  could  have  done  a great  deal 
better.  We  have  made  mistakes,  but  I think  after 


our  present  experience  we  could  have  attempted  a 
much  better  thing,  and  it  has  been  discussed,  the 
possibility  of  improving  our  buildings,  and  concen- 
trating our  work  more  in  our  own  premises. 


6455.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  company  1 
It  would  be  a strictly  private  company,  with  the 
capital  supplied  by  the  members  of  it,  and  aided  by 
the  Department  in  the  way  I have  suggested. 

' 6456.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  was  the  company  to  do 
—what  business? — Wood-work.  . Our  committee  are 
very  practical  men,  and  they  hardly  appreciate,  as 
much  as  I do  perhaps,  and  as,  perhaps,  some  of  you 
do,  mere  technical  instruction,  apart  from  an  in- 
dustry. They  are  most  anxious  to  start  an  industry. 
There  have  been  some  very  successful  industries  started 
in  Athlone,  and  they  are  -anxious  to  see  results. 

6457.  (Chairman).— Apart'  from  any  question  of 
what- the  Department  could  do,  what  do  you  want 
them  to  do  ?— To  lease  the  premises  to  us,  or  to  this 
company for  a period, ' say,  of  five  years. 

6458.  You  want  to  acquire  the  premises  ? — It  is  a 
difficult  question.  What  we  would  desire  if  we  could,  we 
should  require  the  consent  of  the  Town  Council,  of 
course,  because  the  premises,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  them.  That  consent,  I think,  we  could  obtain  if 
the  Department  could  help  us  in  this  way,  by  agree- 
ing to  let  us  have  these  premises,  and  the  equipment, 
Say  for  five  years,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  away 
anything  from  the  Department,  but  rather  with  a 
view  to  stability. 

6459.  How  is'  the  Department  to  get  them — in  the 
first  instance  acquire  them  from  the  Town  Council  ? — 
The  Town  Council  would  consent  to  hand  them  over' 
to  us  on  a lease. 

6460.  Very  well,  the  Town  Council  would  hand 
them  over  to  you -on  a lease — what  is  the  Department 
to  do?-— We  should  ask  the  Department  to  assist  us 
m lending  their  teacher  to  us,  that  they  would  not 
withdraw  their  present  grant,  but  continue  it,  to-' 
enable  us  to  get  the  thing  thoroughly  well  started. 

6461.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  want  to  turn  your  Tech- 
nical Committee  into  a joint  stock  company? — Not 
wholly,  we  should  only  require  the  services  of  the 
teacher  for  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

6462.  Don’t  you  say  you  largely  wish  to  turn  your 
Technical  Committee  into  a joint  stock  company,  or- 
to  give  a joint  stock  company  the  right  of  using  the 
buildings  now  used  for  technical  instruction? — Quite 
so,  that  is  the  point. 

6463.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  company  might  be  formed 
of  members:  of  the  committee.  ?— It  would  be  ; there  ' * 


certain  members  of  the  committee  who  have  capital 
at  their  disposal. 


6464.  (Chairman). — Do  you  want  it  by  way  of 
financial  assistance,  or  to  get  better  security  ? — We' 


v “,a5)---aave  you  any  reason  to  be 

lieve  that  the  Department  might  think  it  a matter  or 
objection  that  such  a joint  stock  company  should  have 
tne  right  of  tenure  in  a technical  instruction  building? 
—I  have  m discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Fletcher; 
he  felt  himself  rather  embarrassed,  either,  by  rule  or 
law  as  to  their  powers  in  the  Department  to  do  this 
but  the  matter,  1 think,  is  very  important,  because’ 
1 have  no  doubt,  we  have  excellent  business  men  on 
the  committee  who  have  capital  at  their  disposal  and 
would  be  disposed  to  use  it  in  that  way,  and'  they 
think  there  is  an  opening  for  first-class  furniture. 

6467.  (Chairman). — No  doubt  Mr.  Fletcher  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  repeating  what  you  said  to 

the  committee,  and  will  give  his  views  on  it  ? He 

has  given  us  every  possible  assistance,  he  has  been 
very  kind  about  the  matter,  and  he  has  met  us  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  his  proposal  has  not  quite  given 
the  security.  I am  a nominated  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; our  chairman,  Dean  Kelly,  is  also  a 
nominated  member  : nearly  all  the  working  members 
are  also  nominated  members.  The  Council  per  sc 
don’t  give  us  much  help. 

6468.  How  many  members  of  the  Council  have  you  ?' 
—I  think  probably  four,  and  perhaps  an  equal  num- 
ber nominated,  but  I can’t  stand  by  the  figures.  The 
work  has  really  been  done  bj-  the  nominated  members. 
Dean  Kelly,  myself,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Chapman, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  our  energetic  people.  If  the 
Town  Council  should  change  its  mind  any  day,  and 
this  body  were  formed  merely  out  of  nominated  mem- 
bers, and  had  any  real  control  over  the  premises,  next 
year  some  breath  of  change  might  come ; you  see  the 
point. 

6469.  (Mr.  Brown).— Besides,  it  would  practically 
put  an  end  to  the  technical  school,  and  convert  it  into 
a business  concern  under  the  control  of  some  gentle- 
men who  might,  or  might  not,  be  members  of  the  com- 
mittee?—Not  necessarily.  The  conception  we  had  at 
first  was,  and  still  is,  to  establish  a really  prosperous 
industry,  and  that  the  money  now  embarked  in  Ath- 
lone, and  employed  by  the  Department,  might  be 
taken  last  year  and  employed  for  the  same  purpose 

. where  it  is  more  needed.  It  would  not  really  injure 
the  technical  school,  it  would  help  it  by  mailing  our- 
apprentices  their  pupils. 

6470.  (Mr.  Micks). — Giving  them  wages? — Giving- 
them  wages,  that  is  the  critical  point.  You  cannot, 
secure  the  boys’  regular  attendance  unless  you  pay 
them  something. 

6471.  They  take  more  interest  in  the  wages  than 
in  the  principles  underlying  the  trade?— Well,  I 
think  they  take  more  interest  in  them  than  in  higher 
mathematics,  at  least  not  to  put  too  fine  a point 
on  it. 

6472.  (Chairman). — This,  I understood,  is  apart 
altogether  from  the  technical  school — are  the  build- 
ings in  different  places? — It  is  the  building  in  which 
the  technical  school  is  now  in  operation. 

6473.  You  want  to  make  this  company  independent 
of  the  technical  school,  and  you  say  the  technical 
school  would  not  be  affected  by  it? — It  would  be- 
affected  in  this  "way,  that  they  would  supplement 
each  other. 

6474.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  want  to  get  capitation  in-, 
a technical  school  ? — 

6475.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  not  possible  to  find  else- 
where a building  in  -which  this  technical  industry 
cbuld  be  carred  on,  to  which  you  could  bring  the  best, 
boys  for  training  1 — If  something  cannot  be  done  with 
the  technical  school  to  make  it  more  efficient  I rather 
despair  of  it  as  to  its  practical  usefulness.  You  get 
up  enthusiasm  for  a season  or  more,  and  have  a fair 
attendance.  Then  the  boys  depart.  They  drift  away 
here  and  there,  and  they  are  not  made  really  qualified 
persons  as  regards  their  technical  education.  The 
whole  aim  of  this  proposed  company  would  be,  to- 
rn ake  the  thing  teally  efficient,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  support  to  the  technical  school,  and  the  tech- 
nical school  would  be  a support  to  it.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  arrange,  but  I think  it  is  not  impossible,, 
if  they  were  not  legally  disqualified  from  that.  - 

6476.  I don’t  see  why  yon  could  not  have  run. your 
company  in  some  other  building,  and  let  the  school 
remain  as  it  is? — It  is  not  very  easy  to  procure  a 
building. 

6477.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  would  be  a great  ex- 
penditure, of  course? — A very  heavy  expenditure. 
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July  9,  190C.  probably  £500,  and  the  -whole  expenditure  is  a gift 
— by  one  of  our  committee,  practically  ; the  buildings 
’,“'7  would  not  be  there  only  for  our  committee.  The  De- 

partment  endowment  has  helped,  but  the  £500  is  our 
p £500,  and  the  buildings  are  really  the  result  of  our 

contributions.  I think  indirectly  the  operation  of 
this  society,  and  also  the  other  departments  which 
are,  more  or  less,  allied  to  it,  have  been  very  useful 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

6478.  {Chairman). — Which  other  Department?—! 
don’t  know  whether  you  are  dealing  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

6479.  Yes,  we  are  dealing  with  the  relations  be- 
tween that  and  the  Department? — It  has  had  a very 
beneficial  effect,  on  the  whole,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  have  an  egg  industry  which  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. We  floundered,  at  first,  lost  our  first  capital, 
and  replaced  it,  recovered  our  capital,  and  have  been 
able  to  make  a small  profit  since. 

6480.  That  was  established  some  time  before  the 
Department? — Yes,  and  out  of  that  has  grown  an 
annual  show  of  local  produce  work,  chiefly  by  Mrs. 
Longworth,  and  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  who  is  assisting 
her.  This  has  had  a great  success,  and  is  a great 
factor,  and  has  been  a great  factor,  in  improving  the 
quality  of  produce  all  round  the  neighbourhood. 

6481.  You  don’t  desire  to  say  anything  else  about 
the  agricultural  side  >f  the  question? — No;  except 
that,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  been  very  useful  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

6482.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  egg  industry  was  started 
by  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  ? — Yes ; it 
wi,s  started  by  Mr.  Hannan,  the  organiser,  and  we 

, have  a very  well  equipped  establishment,  and  that  is 
still  progressing.  We  vert  rather  unfortunate  in  our 
first  appointment  of  manager  ; he  made  a mess  of  it. 


However,  some  of  the  Committee  put  our  backs  into 
it,  and  it  is  now  flourishing,  and  we  are  able  to  re 
place  the  capital  lost,  and  make  profit  on  it  since 
There  is  another  matter  that,  if  it  could  be  done  T 
think,  would  be  useful,  that  is,  if  it  were  possible  to 
apprentice  a certain  number  of  boys  to  existing  trades 
The  difficulty  of  establishing  these  things  is  because 
the  cost  for  equipment  is  so  very  heavy,  and  we  could 
not  attempt  to  set  up,  for  instance,  looms,  or  printing 
presses,  in  our  present  building,  at  all.  It  would  t* 
very  expensive,  and  some  members  of  the  Committee 
are  under  the  impression  that  if  the  Department 
could  see  its  way  to  give  certain  boys,  one  or  two  boys 
scholarships  which  would  enable  them  to  go,  say' 
into  the  woollen  factory  which  we  have  on  the'  spot! 
and  which  is  very  successful,  or  into  the  printing 
establishment,  of  which  we  have  also  a very  successful 
one,  that  that  would  be  a very  valuable  help  in  tlw 
way  of  really  training  boys  to  attend,  for  a certain 
number  of  hours  per  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  day 
could  be  employed  in  our  technical  school.  I think 
that  is  all  I wish  to  say. 

6483.  Is  any  of  your  instruction  so  arranged  as  to 
have  in  view  the  employment  given  in  the  printing  and 
weaving  industries  ? — None,  specially  for  printing  and 
weaving  ; it  is  all  general. 

6484.  You  have  no  special  trade  classes?— No. 

6485.  They  would  be  very  useful,  would  they  not; 
have  you  considered  the  question  of  starting  trade 
classes  for  those  industries  that  are  going  briskly  at 
Athlono? — The  Committee  rather  falls  in  with  what 
I have  suggested,  that  we  should  try  to  forward  the 
training  of  the  boys  by  apprenticing  them,  or  or 
giving  scholarships,  and  so  make  them  more  efficient 
in  those  industries. 


Mr.  A O. 
Larmfce,  j.r. 


6485*.  Mr.  A.  C.  Larminie. — Would  you  allow  me  to 
supplement  my  remarks  on  one  point  that  escaped  me, 
and  that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  assistance  from 
a building  fund.  Lord  Lucan  has  granted  a site, 
here,  for  the  building  of  a technical  school  which  we 
hope  to  establish,  but  for  want  of  funds  we  are  abso- 
lutely at  a standstill.  The  very  energetic  parish 
priest,  here,  is  prepared  to  start  it,  and  do  everything 


possible  for  it,  but  for  the  one  block,  that  there  are 
no  funds.  That  was  a matter  also  considered  by  the 
congress,  and  there  was  a very  strong  resolution 
passed,  because  it  is  impossible,  from  local  sources,  to 
get  sufficient  funds,  in  any  small  town,  where  there 
could  be  no  possible  repayment,  or  any  interest  paid 
on  the  loan,  for  building  and  equipping  our  technical 
schools. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Higgins. 


Mr.  Patrick  Higgins  examined. 


I may  mention  that  Mr  Larminie  has  expressed,  in 
ou  admirable  way,  most:  of  my  views. 

6486.  (Chairman).—  You  are  a member  of  the 
Mayo  County  Council? — Yes,  and  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee.  I may  mention,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Council,  was 
directed  by  the  County  Council  to  write  a pamphlet, 
and  he  has  written  a pamphlet  that,  I may  mention, 
is  very  expressive  of  their  ideas.  We  have  criticised 
the  work  of  the  Department  here  from  time  to  time, 
and  our  great  complaint  is  that  they  seem  entirely 
ignorant  of  local  feeling,  and  local  opinion.  Any 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  County  Committees 
were,  almost  always,  ignored  by  the  Department. 

6487.  Just  tell  mo  one  or  two  suggestions  that  were 

Ignored  by  the  Department? — With  regard  to  the 
lectures,  I think  the  lectures 

5488.  Oh,  will  you  answer  my  question ; I asked 
you  for  one  or  two  instances? — I will  just  give  you  an 
instance.  We  appointed  an  agricultural  instructor 
for  this  county,  and  the  Department  would  not 
: sanction  him. 

6489.  That  was  within  their  right,  was  it  not? — 
'-Oh,  certainly. 

6490.  When  was  that? — I think  it  was  1903. 

{Mr.  Clarke).— 1902. 

>6491.  (Chairman). — The  Committee  suggested  an 
agricultural  instructor,  and  the  Department  refused 
to  sanction  him? — Yes. 

6492.  On  what  ground  ?— Really,  I don’t  altogether 
remember  the  grounds. 

6493.  That  is  an  important  thing,  is  it  not,  because 
if  they  have  a right  to  do  it,  the  question  is  whether 
they  gave  a proper  ground,  or  not?— If  I remember 
aright  it  appears  he  was  not  up  ,to  the  standard  set 
by  the  Department  at  the  time. 

6494.  Would  not  that  be  a good  reason  for  refusing 
to  sanction  him  ? — Yes,  it  would ; but  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  his  qualifications  were  better  suited 
for  this  county. 


6495.  If  you  suggest  a person  that  the  Department 
think  is  not  qualified,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  bnt 
their  duty,  to  say  so? — I may  say  he  got  the  same 
training  that  the  instructor  and  instructress  got. 

6496.  Well,  the  Department  had  the  whip  hand  of 
you,  that  is  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ; I may 
mention,  also,  that  the  same  quelifications  in  an  in- 
structor and  instructress  don’t  suit  all  Ireland.  An 
instructor  might  suit  Cork,  but  the  conditions  here 
are  quite  different.  Another  instance  I may  men- 
tion ; Mr.  John  Garvey,  presently  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor, had  a splendid  breed  of  cattle,  a breed  that  he 
went  to  a great  deal  of  expense  and  trouble  in  getting 
up,  and  as  he  was  getting  out  of  farming,  he  wrote 
to  the  Department,  and  asked  them  to  send  down  a 
man,  and  he  would  sell  these  bulls.  They  sent  down 
a man,  and  he  said  they  would  not  suit.  Some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Garvey  sold  these  bulls  to  some  pri- 
vate gentleman  near  Westport.  Some  months  after- 
wards he  was  in  Westport,  and  he  saw  these  bulls 
passing  through.  He  recognised  them,  and  on  inquiry 
found  that  they  were  purchased  by  the  Department  at 
double  the  price  he  sold  them  for. 

6497.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  are  sure  of  that?— Quite 
sure ; I had  it  from  his  own  statement. 

6498.  (Chairman). — The  same  bulls? — The  same 
bulls. 

6498a.  What  sort  were  they  ? — I think  polled  Angus- 

6499.  The  Department  made  a mistake,  then,  in 

not  buying  them  at  once  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Garvey  sold 

them  at  half  the  price  the  Department  paid  for  them 
afterwards.  I may  mention,  with  regard  to  the 
agricultural  banks,  that  I agree  with  Father  Quinn, 
they  are  working  admirably  in  the  country.  In  ra) 
district  I am  treasurer  of  a small  bank,  and  people 
there  get  a loan  of  £5,  £7,  or  £3.  . . 

6500.  What  district  is  that  ?— Castlebar ; and1'1® 

lent  to  them  from  year  to  year,  and  they  find  it  very 
useful.  • _ • 

6501.  (Mr.  Micks).— Short  loans  ?— No,  sir ; it  » 
lent  a year.  They  need  not  be  renewing  their  bon 
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every  three  months,  as  they  have  to  do  here,  with  the 
National  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  I know 
people  who  got  the  loans ; they  were  very  badly  off, 
and  are  now  improving. 

6502.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  this  co-operative? — Yes; 
ttbe  Ballyhehan  Agricultural  Bank.  I think  the  De- 
partment ought  to  encourage  this.  I am  also  of 
.opinion  that  itinerant  lectures  should  be  more  demon- 
strative than  theoretical. 

.6503.  You  mean  lectures  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular plot  of  ground,  and  the  seeds,  and  the 
.manures  ? — Yes.  . , , . 

6504.  You  can  have  that  with  an  agricultural  in- 


structor. 

6505.  (Chairman). — You  say  you  have  not  got  an 
.agricultural  instructor? — No,  we  have  not  in  this 
county.  The  poultry  scheme  did  not  work  well  in  this 
■county. 

6506.  (Mr.  Micks). — Why  did  you  not  get  another 
instructor,  when  that  one  was  refused? — I don’t  re- 
member the  cause.  We  never  have  had  one  in  this 
county.  The  poultry  scheme  was  working  here,  as  we 
considered,  on  wrong  lines.  In  four  years  the  poultry 
instructress  received,  in  salaries,  £1,150. 

6507.  (Chairman). — Travelling  expenses  are  not  a 
■salary? — Well,  she  received  that,  in  any  case,  and 
that  money  was  gone. 

6508.  (Mr.  MicJcs). — How  much  a year  did  she  get? 
—Her  salary  was  £120  a year. 

6509.  (Chairman). — That  does  not  come  to  £1,150? 

(Mr.  Clarke ). — £150  a year,  and  £100  travelling 

■expenses. 

(Chairman). — That  is  £600 — what  is  the  harm  in 
that? — If  the  money  was  spent  in  distributing  eggs 
it  would  be  more  beneficial. 

6510.  (Mr.  Brown). — Had  you  any  egg-distributing 
stations  ? — We  had  ; but  some  poor  people  had  to  pay 
■very  dearly  for  them. 

6511.  (Chairman). — You  would  rather  have  eggs 
than  an  instructress  ? — I think  so ; it  would  be  more 


suitable. 


6512.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  not  like  to  have 
both? — The  countrywoman  will  tell  you  she  is  well 
•able  to  care  her  own  hens  if  she  gets  the  proper  breed. 

6513.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think,  now,  that  a 
countrywoman  knows  as  much  about  chickens,  and  so 
on,  as  an  instructress  ? — I really  think  it  does  not  take 
very  scientific  information  to  manage  hens,  but,  with 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  live  stock,  I think  the 
Department  can  do  a great  deal  yet.  They  have  done 
a gTeat  deal,  but  they  have  not  arrived  at  anything 
like  perfection  yet.  The  consitions  that  are  imposed 
•are  very  hard,  and  the  districts  that  require  improve- 
meat  have  received  least  benefit,  that  is  the  congested 
districts,  where  the  people  are  very  poor.  A poor  man 
cannot  afford  to  go  up  to  Dublin  and  bring  a judge 
with  him  to  buy  a bull. 

6514.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  the  Department  buy 
hulls  for  them  ? — Yes,  but  a man  likes  to  have  what 
will  suit  the  locality. 

6515.  Could  he  not  go  to  Athenry,  and  look  at  them  ? 
— Athenry  is  only  established  a very  short  time ; then 
the  conditions  are  so  very  hard.  If  the  bulls  were 
let  cheaper  I think  it  would  be  better  for  poor  dis- 
tricts. 


6516.  (Chairman). — What  have  they  to  pay  for  a July  9,  1906. 

bull? — In  the  first  instance  a poor  man  has  to  lay  - — 

down  £12 ; that  is  £35  entirely.  “r.  “• 

6517.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  be  a shorthorn? — Higgins, 

Yes,  and  I should  think  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
strictions put  upon  the  letting  of  a bulL  Every  man 
should,  not  be  allowed  to  have  a bull,  because  it  is  the 
ruination  and  the  destruction  of  the  country. 

6518.  (Chairman). — You  mean  that  there  should  be 
some  restriction  on  the  bulls  that  are  used? — Yes;  no 
man,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  allowed  to  have  a bull, 
unless  he  got  a certificate  that  the  bull  was  useful  for 
the  locality. 

6519.  From  whom  would  he  get  the  certificate? — 

Some  veterinary  surgeon  or  some  qualified  man. 

6520.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  not  have  to  wait 
a little  while,  until  there  were  a sufficient  number  of 
good  bulls  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  locality,  before 
you  put  a law  like  that  into  operation,  before  you  do 
away  with  some  thousands,  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
bulls,  until  the  general  standard  has  been  raised,  so 
that  you  could  have  sufficient  left,  after  getting  rid 
of  the  bad  bulls  ? — You  would  require  some  time,  but 
it  would  not  take  a very  long  time. 

6521.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  approve  of  a law 
that,  in  future,  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
sires  for  service  unless  they  were  passed  by  a veter- 
inary surgeon  as  suitable  for  breeding? — That  is  the 
idea  I have  before  my  mind. 

6522.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  really  think  that  it  would 
not  cost  a very  big  sum  of  money  to  carry  that  out ; 
would  you  not  think  that,  perhaps,  if  the  money  were 
available  it  would  be  better  spent  in  getting  in  more 
good  bulls,  perhaps  on  better  terms? — Yes,  I should 
think  on  better  terms ; the  terms  presently  are  nut 
encouraging  to  people  in  poor  districts. 

6523.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  veterinary 
officials  from  the  Department  living  in  this  neighbour- 
hood?—None. 

6524.  But  there  are  qualified  agricultural  instruc- 
tors going  round  who  would  be  able  to  look  into  the 
question  of  breeding? — Yes. 

6525.  And  give  an  opinion  whether  an  animal 
should  be  kept  at  all? — That  is  the  idea  I have,  that 
every  man  who  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  let  out 
a sire  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  unless  he  had  a 
licence. 

6526.  (Mr.  Brown). — -Would  you  prohibit  him  from 
using  such  a bull  for  his  own  stock? — I would. 

6527.  Then  the  bull  should  be  got  rid  of  altogether? — 

Yes,' as  a bull.  Mr.  Larmine  touched  on  the  question 
of  pig-breeding.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  breed  of 
pigs  has  vastly  improved,  and  I think  there  is  little 
room  for  further  improvement.  The  middle  York  is 
a most  suitable  pig  for  this  district.  This  is  a great 
pig-rearing  district.  They  turn  them  out  in  six  or 
seven  months,  and  the  middle  York  would  he  very 
suitable. 

6528.  (Mr.  Micks). — I believe  most  of  the  boars  are 
good  in  this  locality? — Yes,  but  the  old  breed  of  sows 
are  not  quite  extinct  yet. 

6529.  Would  you  approve  supplying  sows  on  easy 
terms? — Yes,  I would. 


Mr.  John  Clarke,  Secretary  of 

6530.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Mayo  County 
Council? — Yes,  and  I may  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
Council  asked  me  to  write  a paper  on  the  working  of 
the  Department’s  schemes  in  Mayo,  and  I think  I can 
safely  say  that  the  paper  is  expressive  of  their  views 
■on  the  matter. 

6531.  Is  this  the  paper  I have  got  before  me? — 
Yes.  I have  nothing  to  add  or  retract  from  that 
paper  on  the  subject.  Agricultural  and  technical  in- 
struction in  Mayo  is,  and  certainly  has  been,  a 
failure. 

6532.  You  were  secretary  at  one  time  to  the  com- 
mittee?— I was  for  about  two  years. 

, °S33.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  secretary  ?— In  1903. 

6534.  Do  you  wish  to  go  through  your  paper? — • 
There  are  portions  of  it,  sir,  that  I would  touch  on. 

6535.  First  of  all,  there  are  one  or  two  things  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  about.  You  gave  us  some  useful 
figures,  you  say,  to  March,  1902.  There  was  a special 
rate  of  id.  in  the  pound  struck  for  the  whole  county  ? 
—Yes. 


the  County  Council,  examined. 

6536.  That  raised  a sum  of  £1,248? — Yes, 

6537.  Then  the  amount  expended  in  the  year  was 
£168  Is.  4 d.  ?— Yes. 

6533.  The  poultry  farms,  amounting  to  £35  2s.  ; ad- 
ministration expenses  £40  19s.  4 d.  ; grants  to  Convents 
£92 ; then  the  Department’s  contribution  in  augmen- 
tation of  that  rate  was  £1,872:  so  that  made  your 
whole  income  for  that  year  £3,120  ? — Yes. 

6539.  That  left  a sum  of  £2,952  unexpended  on  the 
31st  March,  1902  ?— Yes. 

6540.  Then  you  prepared  .a  scheme,  as  I understand, 
on  the  30th  December,  1902,  which  you  set  out  on 
the  fourth  page  of  your  paper? — Yes. 

6541.  And  you  say  that  that  was  a scheme  “ in  every 
“ way  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  a county  like 
“ Mayo,  which  it  was  evident  required  special  treat- 
“ ment,  to  usefully  expend  a portion  of  the  balance  to 
“ the  committee’s  credit,  but  the  Department  refused 
“ to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  giving  no 
“ reason,  but  merely  a curt  refusal  ” — have  you  got  the 


Mr.  J.  Clarke. 


3 D 
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Jyly  9,  1906.  correspondence  of  the  Department  ?— I could  produce 
j.  Clarke.  hut  it-  would"  take  some  time." 

6542.  I should  like  to  see  it  very  much? — I may  say 
that  down  here  we  are  very  jealous  of  our  intelligence, 
and  did  not  appreciate  a refusal  of  this  kind. 

. 6543.  "We  are  here  inquiring  into  the  methods  of 
the  Department,  and  you  are  making  certain  state- 
ments about  these  methods,  and  I should  like  to  see 
the  documents  ? — I shall  have  a search  for  them.  : 

6544.  We  must  see  them  before  the  end  of  the  in- 
quiry. That  left,  you  say,  a very  large  balance  to 
your  credit.  Add  anything  if  I take  you  too  quickly 
through  it.  The  amount  raised  for  the  second  year, 
to  March,  1903,  was  £1,248,  but  the  amount  expended 
only  came  to  £751  8s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

6545.  For  the  year  ended  March,  1904,  the  sum  of 
£1,523  12s.  Id.  was  expended,  and  the  amount  raised 
for  this  year  only  came  to  £700.  You  say : “ The 
reason  of  this  was  that  for  this  and  the  subsequent 
year,  ended  March,  1905,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction . decided-  that  a rate 
should  be  levied  .only  over  the  non-congested  portions 
of  the  county,  and  as  practically  half  Mayo  is  con- 
gested, the  amount  raised  for  years  ended  March,  1904, 
and  March,  1905,  only  totalled  as  £700  for  each  year.” 
I want  to  ask  a question  about  that.  Why  do  you  say 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  decided : as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  only,  raised  a rate  over  the  aon- 
congested  portions  of.  the  county  ?— Yes. 

6546.  At  first  you  had  no  power  to  do  that?— At 
flxst  they  raised,  no  objection  to  having  a rate  struck 
for  the  whole  county. 

" 6547.  No  ; but  as  the  law  stood  in  1899  the  rate  had 
to  be  raised  for  the  whole  county  ?— For  the  whole 
county. 

6548.  Then  there  was  a , new  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  ? — I don’t  know  whether  it  was  an  Act  of  Parr 
liament  or  an  act  of  the  Department  itself. 

6549.  You  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee.  T 
thought  you  would  have  known  that?— They  simply 
wrote  down  to  say  a rate  could  only  be  raised  for  the 
non'®on8es^ef^ — that  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  look  after  the  interests  of  their  own  people. 

• 6550.  We  shall  .see  that  letter,  too,  in  the  corres- 
pondence?— Probably  you  shall. 

6551.  Because  I see  I have  a note  here  of  what 
passed  about  that.  I find  that  in  1902,  in  August, 
rfc  was  stated  that  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  passed  on  the  23rd  June,  1902,  em- 
powered County  Councils  to  exempt  congested 
electoral  divisions  from  a rate  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  agricultural  and  technical  instruction.  Now,  I 
suppose,  your  County  Council  acted  on  that,  and 
exempted  the  congested  districts  from  that  rate?— I 
daresay  that  would  be  it. 

6552.  That  was  the  committee  of  the  County  Council 
then,  and  not  the  Department? — The  Department  I 
suppose,  pointed  out  that  rule  to.  them. 

6553.  I daresay  they  did— it  would  be  their  duty  to 
do  so  ?— I don’t  find  fault  in  my  pamphlet  with  them 
for  not  levying  it  over  the  whole  county. 

6554.  No,  I don’t  say  you  do,  I only  want  to  get  the 
fact  accurately.  Then  it  is  stated  in  the  minutes  of 
•the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dated  29th  August,  1902, 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  had  decided,  in 
future,  that  in  any  case  where  the  County  Council 
decided  to  raise  a rate  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
and  technical  instruction  in  congested  districts,  the 
Board  (that  is  the  Congested  Districts  Board)  would 
not  make  any  equivalent  contribution,  but  would 
devote  their  funds  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
schemes  approved  and  initiated  by  themselves.’’  You 
say  there  is  no  rate  raised  for  the  congested  districts 
now,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  seem  to  have 
then-  decided  that  they  would  not  contribute,  that  is  to 
Yes  11  3 rate  WaS  raise<*  they  wou^  not  contribute?— 

■ 6555.  Now  turn  to  your  scheme.  This  is  the  scheme 
which  you  complain  that  the  Department  would  not 
sanction.  I don  t quite  understand  that  scheme. 
Where  did  you  get  the  second  item?.  The  first  item 
shows  the  money  you  have  on  hand,  the  full  value  of 
the  Idl.  rate  raised  over  congested  districts,  £542  «— 
the  first  year  we  raised  it  over  the  whole  of  Mayo,  and 
w!  5?  t-llVIng  in  the  congested  areas  got  no  benefit. 
We  left  this  money  to  their  credit. 

tha*  time  the  Department  could  not  spend 
Lrn  jn  c0nSested  areas?— Yes. 

’ A”,  £hey  had  power  to  exempt  the  con- 

gested- districts  from  the  rate  ?— Exactly. 

_6558.  How  did  you  get  "in  this  scheme,’  which  is  a 
scheme  drawn  up  m 1902,  I think-how  did  you  get 


that  full  value  of  the  Id.  in  the  pound  rat/.  , 
the  congested  districts?— That  was  the'  monev^'9! 
the  first  year  and  not  expended.  ' raisei 

6559.  Or  is  that  the  contribution  from  « 
gested  Districts  Board?— The  Congested 

Board  stated  in  a letter,  that  they  would  give?!'?4 
for  every  £1.  raised,  provided  the  DenartmL,  - 
proved  of  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  ns.  Dt  aP~ 

6560.  That  is  £678  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  contriW; 
that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  promS  ■0D 

6561.  Then  you  had  a sum  in  hand  of  fijspnj 

Exactly:  . 'r*"1— 

6562.  Then  the  scheme  proceeds  to  show  how  tW 
money  should  be  expended  ?— How  the  cornmiH 
thought  it  should  be  expended.  They  asked  me  fl 
draw  up  a scheme  and  they  approved  of  it  J 
_t  6563.  And  the  Department  objected  to  it?— Refused 

6564  We  shall  see  the  letter  presently  giving  »W 
reasons’?  Yes,  if  I can  possibly  find  it  TLndd 
over  the  correspondence  and  other  things  when  I m 
up  the  secretaryship  to  the  new  secretary.  B 'e 

6565.  (Mr.  Broum). — I would  like  to  ask  you  about 
that  contribution  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
Are  you  quite  sure,  at  the  time  this  scheme  was  dm' 
pared,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  had  not  altered 
their  mind  about  contributing? — Quite  sure.  Their 
letter  on  the  subject  stated  distinctly  that  they  would 
give  £1  5*. 

6566.  What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  ?— In  1902 
before  we  prepared  the  scheme  we  had  their  letter  ’ 

6567.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  letter  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  would  probably  be" early  in  1902?— It 
would  he  before  August. 

6568.  They  found  their  funds  were  not  equal  to 
giving  on  that  scale  any  longer,  I suppose ?— That 
was  it. 

6569.  (Chairman). — You  go  on  in  your  paper  and 
you  say,  "It  often  happened  that  , a scheme  where 
lectures  were  delivered,  or  where  the  manual  instructor 
or  poultry  instructress  taught,  might  be  situated  in  a 
non-congested  district  just  bordering  on  a congested 
district ; so  that,  while  the  school  might,  come  within 
the  Department’s  purview,  the  persons  attending  the 
lectures  or  classes  were  mostly  from  the  congested  areas 
adjoining  the  school  1”  I don’t  quiet  understand  the 
point  of  that  criticism  ? — I am  talking  of  a later  date, 
when  we  could  raise  money  over  the  congested  areas. 

6570.  But  then  suppose  you  did  not,  was  there  any 
reason  against  that?— They  would  be  getting  taught 
while  they  did  not  contribute  anything. 

6571.  But  the  instructor  is  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment, I understand,  then  what  is  your  objection  to 
the  instructor,  or  instructress,  giving  instruction  to 
people  in  congested  districts? — The  objection  princi- 
pally is  the  two  Boards  pulling  against  each  other. 

6572.  I don’t  suppose  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
would  object  to  people  in  the  congested  districts  get- 
ting information  from  an  instructor  of  the  Depart- 
ment ? — They  would  not,  but  the  Department  did. 

6573.  You  put  it  as  if  it  were  a great  grievance— 
I don’t  see  where  the  grievance  comes  in?— I don’t 
put  it  as  a great  grievance. 

6574.  (Mr.  Brou-n). — You  put  a note  of  exclamation. 

6575.  (Chairman). — -"Here  again,”  you  say,  "the 
vagaries  of  the  Department  were  shown  ” — is  this  a 
vagary  to  give  instruction  to  people  in  the  congested 
districts? — They  say  we  could  not  give  instruction  in 
the  congested  areas,  but  the  school  might  be  on  the 
border  of  the  congested  district. 

6576.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  select  the  place 
where  the  lectures  were  given? — The  committee  would, 
but  the  Department  had  a say  in  the  matter 

6577.  How  do  you  characterise  that  as  a vagary 
of  the  Department? — It  is  the  system  we  differ  from. 
"We  want  to  raise  the  money  for  the  whole  of  Mayo. 

6578.  (Chairman). — Yon  have  the  power  to  do  it, 
or  not,  just  as  you  like? — Yes,  I understand. 

6579.  Then,  in  the  year  ending  March,  1906,  you 
say  “ the  amount  was  again  raised  for  the  whole 
county,  and  the  teachers  and  lecturers  were  allowed  to 
teach  all  over  the  county.  For  this  year,  a sum  of 
£1,250  was  raised  ; and  thus  it  can  be  seen  that  for 
the  five  years  in  which  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  Act  was  in  force  in  the  County  Mayo1 
£5,146  was  raised  in  rates  alone,  which,  with  the.  De- 
partment’s contribution  of  £3  tot  every  £2  raised,  mates 
a total  of  £12,865  to  March,  1906.  The  actual  amount 
expended,  during  the  period  mentioned  to  September, 
1905,  was  £8,058  la.  Id.,  leaving  a balance  of  £4,806 
18s.  lid."  unexpended,  and  on  the  hands  of  the.  com- 
mittee.” During  this  time  you  had  no  agricultural  in- 
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structors  here? — I may  say  the  committee  appointed 
an  agricultural  instructor,  and  appointed  a candidate 
whom  the  committee  thought  very  well  qualified,  but 
the  Department  did  not  think  so,  and  they  were  natur- 
ally indignant  at  the  idea  of  the  Department  refusing 
to  sanction  this  man,  and  they  refused  to  appoint  any 
other,  and  we  have  been  going  on  without  an  agri- 
cultural instructor  at  all. 

6580.  Do  you  know  what  reason-  was  given  for  not 
accepting  your  nomination  ? — I believe  the  Depart- 
ment gave  him  an  examination  in  theory,  and  I 
-don’t  suppose  he  was  qualified  in  that  respect. 

6581.  Where  did  he  come  from? — Foxford. 

6582.  Did  the  Department  object  on  that  ground? 
—No. 

6583.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Had  he  ever  been  to  any 
■school  where  he  might  have  been  prepared  ? — I think  he 
is  a very  well-educated  man,  I mean  in  reference  to 
this  particular  instruction. 

6584.  Was  he  a practical  farmer  himself,  who 
never  had  any  special  preparation  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

6585.  Had  he  ever  taught  anything? — I don’t 
think  so. 

6586.  Or  lectured? — I don’t  think  so. 

6587.  (Mr.  Brawn). — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
the  entire  of  these  officials  salaries  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  Department,  and  none  by  the  local  com- 
mittee ?— Quite  aware,  and  the  committee  were  aware. 
I have  the  minutes  how.  “ Letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment notifying  that  Mr.  Jones  failed  to  qualify  for 
the  position  of  itinerant  instructor.”  A resolution 
was  passed.  “ Resolved,  that  we  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  Mr.  Jones,  whom  we 
have  elected  to  the  position  of  itinerant  instructor, 
facilities  to  be  trained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Department  is  training  other  young  men  for  the  posi- 
tion.” They  did  not  give  those  facilities. 

6588.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  age  was  he? — About  30. 

6589.  (Chairman). — You  say  there  was  a curt  re- 
fusal ; I want  to  see  what  reasons  the . Department 
gave? — They  never  gave  any  reasons. 

6590.  Have  you  got  the  letter  ?— No  sir,  I have  not 
got  it. 

6591.  I want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing any  explanations  you  like  ? — I don’t  think  an  ex- 
planation is  at  all  necessary.  It  was  merely  a refusal. 
They  gave  no  account,  whatever,  except  that  the 
scheme  was  not,  in  their  opinion,  suitable,  and  they 
would  not  sanction  it. 

6592.  I should  like  to  see  the  letter ; we  can  get 
fit  from  the  Department,  later,  I suppose? — Yes. 

6593.  Then  you  go  on  to  give  certain  reasons  for 
the  proposals  which  you  made  in  this  scheme  which 
the  Department  would  not  accept — would  you  like  to 
read  those,  or  state  them  ? — I think  the  paper  gives  my 
own  views,  as  well  as  the  committee's. 

6594.  The  scheme  for  technical  instruction  amount- 
ing to  £250,  contains  a grant  to  technical  schools  situ- 
ated in  congested  districts.  At  that  time,  I suppose, 
ths  Department  had  not  power  to  give  it,  because  that 
would  be  contrary  to  their  Act — the  £150? — Yes.  sir, 
but  the  money  was  raised  for  the  congested  districts, 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  agreeable. 

6595.  Then  take  the  items  in  the  scheme  for  agricul- 
tural instruction — providing  equipment  for  a flax  mill 
at  Ardnaree,  £110 ; opening  of  limestone  quarries, 
£250 ; cost  of  200  spraying  machines,  £200  ; instruc- 
tion in  dairy  work,  £60 ; expenses  in  connection 
therewith,  £20 ; _ cost  of  distributing  spraying 
machines,  testing  limestone  quarries,  and  ascertaining 
particulars  as  to  water  power  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed flax  mill,  £80.  These  items  in  the  two  schemes, 
together  with  an  unallocated  balance  of  £250,  amount 
to  £1,220,  being  the  same  amount  as  £542  raised  over 
the  congested  districts,  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  contribution,  £678? — I may  mention,  sir.  in 
connection  with  that,  too,  in  reference  to  the  spraying 
machines,  the  committee  were  very  indignant  at  the 

"time,  and  I think  it  helped  to  throw  the  Department 
into  much  disfavour  here,  in  Mayo,  because,  time  after 
time,  they  pass  resolutions,  and  asked  them  to  give 
facilities,  in  the  way  of  spraying  machine,  for  poor 
■people,  and  this  is  a sample  of  the  resolutions  they 
passed: — 

“ That  unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Technical  Instruction,  authorise  the  purchase  for 
. the  several  Unions  'having  congested  districts,  the 

200  spraying  machines  so  much  needed,  it  will  be 

altogether  too  late  after  the  15th  of  June,  and  that 
, they  be  sent  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  Unions  with 

‘ power,  where  practicable,  to  hand  them  over  to  the 


parish  committees  within  the  several  districts. 
That  this  Committee  respectfully  submit  they  have 
already  given  sufficient  details  of  the  scheme  for 
distribution  of  the  spraying  machines,  having  given 
the  number  required,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  be  allocated  through  the  Clerks  of  the 
Unions.  We  have  already  spent  much  time  and 
labour  over  this  matter,  and  feel  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  the  Department  raises  technical  objec- 
tions, so  very  frequently,  that  this  Committee 
cannot  effect  its  purpose — in  fact,  it  will  be  a very 
serious  matter  indeed,  if  the  spraying  machines 
are  not  forthwith  supplied  to  enable  the  poorer 
tenants  to  spray  their  potatoes  at  the  proper  time.” 

6596.  In  order  to  form  any  judgment  on  this  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  see  the  correspondence,  to  see  what 
the  Department  said? — They  wanted  to  know  how 
the  machines  would  be  distributed,  and  I wrote  them 
very  fully.  There  were  parish  committees  appointed, 
in  fact.  We  were  very  nearly  sure  we  would  get 
them.  I think  one  of  the  instructors  nearly  assured 
us  that  the  Department  would  approve  of  it,  so  that 
the  people  felt  very  much  disappointed. 

6597.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  about  the 
scheme? — No  sir,  except  that  it  was  very  popular,  if 
it  could  be  carried  out,  and  with  regard  to  the  flax 
mill  at  Ardnaree,  feeling  ran  very  high  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

6598.  Is  there  much  flax  grown  there? — There  is, 
in  the  Ballina  district. 

6599.  (Mr.  Micks). — Ardnaree  is  now  in  the  Ce. 
Mayo,  since  the  Local  Government  Act  ? — Yes. 

6600.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  there  any  other  flax 
scutching  mills  in  that  area? — No,  they  are  of  a very 
old-fashioned  style. 

6601.  Are  there  any  working? — I believe  there  is 
one,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  rather  a primitive 
one. 

6602.  (Chairman). — You  say  something  about 
limestone  quarries  ? — That  was  one  portion  of  the 
scheme.  I may  say  in  framing  that  scheme  I wrote 
to  the  principal  men  in  each  district  to  know  what 
would  be  suitable  for  their  districts.  In  a county  like 
Mayo,  .one  scheme  would  not  be.  suitable  for  the  whole 
county.  You  have  people  living  on  the  seaboard,  and 
people  living  inland. 

6606.  (Mr.  Micks). — Some  people  living  where 
there  is  lime,  and  some  living  where  there  is  no 
lime? — Yes. 

6604.  (Chairman). — An  item,  in  your  scheme,  was 
the  opening  of  limestone  quarries,  where  practicable  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6605.  You  had  not  any  definite  place  in  your 
mind? — I was  thinking  of  the  Belmullet  district. 
Father  Hegarty  suggested  it. 

6606.  Then  as  to  instruction  in  dairy  work  by  a 
person  who  satisfies  the  Department? — At  present  the 
instructress  in  dairying  teaches  with  barrel  churns, 
and  cream  separators,  but  the  old  women  of  the 
country  will  only  have  the  ordinary  dash  churns,  and 
won’t  have  a cream  separator,  so  this  instruction  is 
thrown  away. 

6607.  They  sometimes  have  a dash  churn? — I have 
not  seen  it,  so  far. 

6608.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  been  present  at  any 
of  these  classes  yourself,  recently? — Dairying  instruc- 
tion was  not  going  on  in  my  time. 

6609.  Have  you  been  there  lately? — No. 

6610.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  class 
of  instruction  is  not  given  ? — I can,  because  the  com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  told  me,  when  I pur- 
chased some  of  the  machinery  for  the  instructors,  and 
I know  I purchased  barrel  churns,  ana  cream  separa- 
tors. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — They  have  some  dash  churns  now. 
(Chairman). — -If  the  instruction  is  worth  anything, 
there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  teaching  the 
people  to  use  the  barrel  chums. 

6611.  (Mr.  Brown). — Why  should  Mayo  be  left 
behind  every  other  county  in  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion ?— That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

6612.  (Chairman). — You  are  objecting  to  the  De- 
partment introducing  new  methods? — We  have  not  the 
money,  in  the  first  instance,  to  purchase  barrel  churns. 
It  is  simply  money  thrown  away  to  have  the  barrel 
churns  and  cream  separators. 

6613.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  you  mean  is  that  the 
teaching  of  the  butter  industry,  by  means  of  barrel 
churns,  and  separators,  is  not  likely  to  be  useful,  in 
a county  where  the  -people  cannot  acquire  these 
utensils  themselves  1 — Exactly. 

3D  2 
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July  D,  1906.  . 6614.  (Mr.  Dryden). — As  a matter  of  fact,  do  these 
Mr  J ci ufa  instructors  not  teach  the  girls,  -where  they  have  not 
• ‘ these  appliances,  to  use  what  they  have?— So  this 

gentleman  says ; I have  not  seen  them. 

We  have  been  informed  that  they  do  ? 

{Mr.  Brown). — They  do  in  other  counties. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — They  recommend,  of  course,  the 
latest  and  best  appliances,  but  if  they  are  not  able 
to  get  these,  then  they  take  the  next  best  thing. 

6615.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  particular 
you  want  to  say  about  technical  instruction  ? — I 
alluded  to  the  instruction  given  in  cookery,  and 
laundry  -work,  that  it  should  be  given  in  country 
districts,  and  not  in  towns. 

6616.  Why  not  in  towns? — Not  so  much  in  towns. 

6617.  But  I suppose  it  is  wanted  in  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  country? — At  present  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  towns. 

6618.  You  attach  importance  to  that? — I would. 
Of  course  it  is  not  useful  work  in  Mayo  at  all.  It 
is  simply  to  educate  a girl,  and  when  she  is  educated 
to  cook  she  goes  to  America.  We  say  it  is  a help  to 
emigration.  There  is  no  opening  for  a girl 
thoroughly  educated  in  cookery  or  other  things  and 
she  will  go  away  to  America. 

6619.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  she  not  her  own  home? 
— She  has,  but  she  cannot  stay  at  home. 

6620.  I can’t  see  how  a knowledge  of  cookery  helps 
her  to  go  away  ? — She  will  be  surer  of  getting  a posi- 
tion when  she  goes. 

_ 6621.  Is  that  a drawback  ? — We  look  upon  it 
simply  that  the  money  is  thrown  away  in  teaching 
them. 

6622.  That  is  an  argument  against  teaching  them 
at  all.  If  you  teach  them  anything  they  are  not 
accustomed  to  at  home  it  encourages  them  to  go 
away  ? — That  is  how  we  look  at  it ; it  might  be  more 
useful  -to  expend  the  money  in  other  directions. 

6623.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Don’t  you  think  a girl  has  a 
right  to  some  education,  of  some  sort  ? — Yes. 

6624.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  idea  of  your  Council  is 
that  they  would  like  these  girls  to  be  taught  something 
that  they  would  get  employment  at  in  this  country  ? — 
At  home,  sir- 


6625.  (CAairman).-Then  about  manual 

tion,  you  say  it  has  done  a great  deal  r,*  ^‘rue- 
that  here  again  the  Department  step  in  but 
allow  a child  of  twelve  years  of  age  to’  d JWon’tr' 
manual  instruction  classes,  though  it  toe- 

fact  that  children  of  that  age  are  nuU 
learn  than  children  who  are  much  okter  9 cfe  ^ 
of  that  age  are  still  at  the  National  KhooS  y611 
that  is  one  of  the  objections.  1 ‘-—les, 

6626.  Yob  want  them  to  be  brought  no  i.  ,, 

classes,  but  they  must  he  taught  at  f,i  v e 
school  1 — At  the  National  school, Sbut  the  Act 
prevents  it.  ' o£ 

is  ■”*  «»  Department  sterain. 

al  through  thru  you  appear  to  bo  trying  tTLJ,1 
the  Department  with  something,  and  iSL  , * 
ent  that  it  is  not  the  DepartSkt  % 

""i1™2.!0  do  -”lth  &i«y  don’t  tell  is  3™? 

6628.  Your  paper  does  not  seem  toTe&lT "'fr 
f.irin  that  waj”  Y„„  s.y “» H„„  ”c,S  ft 
partment  etep  in,”  when  the  Act  of  Pa?2™,  £" 
the  Department  must  net  step  in  1 -The  Deoart^’f 
might,  in  refusing  to  do  these  things,  tel/rffc 

at- ™I.aB*  *"d  ™ WOBl<I  >“ taSat  if 

,,  "P^k  r"  of  the  establishment  oi  poultry 

farmoi—They  muksd  very  well.  The  leoturt.fi  „ 
afraid,  was  money  thrown  away.  m 

££  - u S* 

6630.  (Ctoraju)  —!  have  the  return  of  the 
stations  ; in  1903,  there  were  six ; in  1904,  thirteen^ 
1905,  twenty-four ; 1906,  twenty-four.  There  has 
been  a considerable  increase  also  in  bulls ; there  were 
ten  in  1903;  thirteen  in  1904;  twenty -nine  in  1905  - 
thirty-seven  iP  1906.  That  is  a considerable  rif- 
les sir,  I say  that  too,  in  the  improvement  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  and  horses. 

.J®31-  In  Ws  there  were  two  in  1903;  thirteen  in 
-19?4  - eighteen  in  1905;  thirty-one  in  1906?— The 
££  that  borers  them  is  the  price  of  bulls. 

6032.  -Now,.  is  there  anything  eles  you  want  to  add? 

X cion  t think  so.  I think  we  have  gone  over  the 
whole  ground. 


Mr.  V. 
Higgins. 


Mr.  A.  J. 
Carolau. 


Mr.  Patbicjc  Higgins  further  examined. 


6632a.  There  is  one  portion  of  my  evidence  I would 
wish  to  correct.  I would  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  any  individual  to  keep  a sire  for  his  own 
stock,  provided  he  did  not  let  him  out  for  public 
use.  I might  mention  that  the  water  power  of  this 
country  is  passing  away  uselessly,  and  it  would  pro- 
' ide  a means  of  employment  for  our  emigrants  who 
are  going  away.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  one-eighth 
of  the  land  of  this  county  useless  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  if  the  Department  would  undertake  to 
plant  these  waste  and  mountain  lands  with  trees. 

6633.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  of  that  land 
in  your  own  hands?— Very  little  of  that  description. 

6634.  Have  you  any  in  commonage  grazing? — No. 

6635.  Do  yon  think  the  people  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  up  their  commonage  rights  to  allow  the  lands 
to  be  planted? — They  have  not  a very  great  right  to 
it ; it  is.  practically  useless  to  them.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  nearly  in  all  cases. 

6636.  Do  you  think  that  is  so,  really  ? — I think  it  is. 

6637.  Do  yon  think  they  don’t  value  that  for 
young  cattle  and  sheep  very  highly? — It  is  useless 
in  the  land  I am  referring  to. 


6638.  Where  is  your  land?— In  the  parish  I resids 
in  there  are  vast  tracts  of  mountain  growing  nothing 
but  heather. 

6639.  There  is  no  mountain  there ; it  is  cut  away 
bog — It  is  purely  mountain. 

6640.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Have  you  had  an  ex- 
perience of  the  growing  of  these  trees? — I have  no 
experience  myself,  but  I have  Tead  a lot  of  the  use- 
fulness of  them.  I have  seen  one  authority  who  says, 
I believe  it  was  Mr.  Dawson,  that  there  is  land  noi 
worth  Is.  an  acre,  and  in  twenty  years  it  is  worth 
£20  an  acre. 

6641.  You  think  trees  would  grow  on  these 
mountains  ? — I am  sure  they  would  ; it  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  larch  and  the  fir. 

6642.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  something  like  that  were 
done,  if  these  tracts  of  land  you  think  that  are  suit- 
able for  planting,  could  be  acquired  and  panted 
would  the  County  Council  or,  the  County  Committee 
be  willing  to  take  them  over  and  maintain  them?— 
I think  they  would.  This  country  is  very  bleak  and 
bare,  and  often,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  it  would 
be  a means  of  protection. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Caholan  examined. 


6643.  (Chairman). — You  are  secretary  of  the  Mayo 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ? — Yes. 

6644.  I believe  you  hand  in  a report  of  the  com- 
mittee?— Yes,  it  was  drawn  up  by  the  committee. 
This  is  it. 

Report  of  the  Mayo  Committee  of  Agriculture  on 
the  working  of  the  Department's  schemes,  etc. : — 

“ The  Mayo  County  Committee  of  Agriculture 
are  of  opinion  that  the  working  or  progress  of  the 
Department’s  schemes  of  agriculture  in  this 
county  is  unsatisfactory.  Various  reasons  may  be 
given  for  their  failure,  such  as  their  adoption  of  a 
system  of  red  tape,  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
. people,  ignorance  of  the  farmers’  wants,  and  inter- 
ferences of  local  influences.  We  have  also  noticed 
that  the  Department  seemed  not  to  take  into  their 


confidence  the  local  committees,  who,  after  all, 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  were  most 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  their  county- 
Their  selection  of  inspectors  and  instructors,  who 
were  neither  of  nor  with  the  people,  was  not  for- 
tunate, for  the  latter  gave  lectures  on  subjects  of 
which  they  had  only  a theoretical  knowledge.  The 
struggling  peasants  could  not  be  impressed  with 
palliatives  that  rather  protracted  than  cured  the 
evils  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  people  sa.w  that 
their  chief  industry — tillage  and  the  cultivation  oi 
green  crops— was  not  considered  by  the  Department. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  primary 
duty  of  an  agricultural  board  was  to  supply  quali- 
fied instructors  to  improve  the  much-neglected  -in" 
dustry  of.  agriculture.  Resolution  after  resolution 
was  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  but  they  were  not 
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able  to  rouse  the  Department  to  a sense  of  their 
responsibility  and  duty. 

“ The  small  resources  of  the  Department  weakened 
their  efforts.  The  agricultural  and  industrial 
movement  in  this  country  is  one  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance.  The  _Grant  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  entirely  too  little.  The  big  salaries  of  the 
principal  officials  and  the  expenses  of  the  staff  being 
taken  from  the  Grant,  a surplus  remained  entirely 
inadequate  to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  of  agri- 
culture in  the  country. 

“ We  are  not  impressed  with  the  utility  and 
powers  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  as  they  seem 
to  have  no  power  or  control  in  its  workings.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Department  in  all  its 
branches  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
representative  National  Council,  with  full  powers 
over  the  working  and  construction  of  same. 

“ We  consider  that  no  system  of  improving  tillage 
or  developing  agriculture  and  industrial  resources 
of  Ireland,  especially  so  far  as  the  western  province 
is  concerned,  can  ever  attain  any  great  measure 
of  success  while  the  present  exorbitant  charges  for 
transit  of  goods  on  Irish  railways  are  in  being. 
We  recommend  some  radical  change  in  the  present 
working,  such  as  the  nationalisation  of  the  railway 
system  of  the  country  or  the  adoption  of  the 
Iveagh  and  Pirrie  scheme  of  transit  from  the  more 
inland  districts. 

“ That  the  present  system  of  primary  education 
in  this  country  presents  many  defects,  and  is  not 
suited  for  a rural  community,  where  70  or  80  per 
cent,  of  the  boys)  have  to  make  their  living  out  of 
the  land.  There  ought  to  be  a co-operation  be- 
tween the  National  Board  and  the  Department  on 
the  subject  of  introducing  practical  agricultural 
teaching  into  these  schools.  We  recommend  that 
agriculture  be  taught  in  a practical  wav  in  all 
National  schools,  and  demonstration  plots  be  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  them,  with  lectures  by  a 
qualified  teacher.  Arrangements  might  also  be 
made  to  establish  a more  advanced  agricultural 
school  in  each  county,  where  farmers’  sons  oould 
get  a better  scientific  knowledge  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  this  subject. 

“ We  consider  that  domestic  economy — plain 
cookery,  laundry,  hygiene — is  as  necessary  a branch 
of  education  for  girls  in  rural  districts  as  agri- 
culture is  for  boys,  and  ought  to  be  taught  in  every 
school. 

‘‘We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  of 
delivering  one  lecture  on  veterinary  hygiene — the 
diseases  of  animals,  etc. — does  not  produce  much 
effect,  as  the  people  only  begin  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter  after  the  first  lecture.  The  subject  is 
one  that  might  be  usefully  developed,  and  we  re- 
commend the  Department  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  better  working  of  the  counties  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

“We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  planting 
of  large  tracts  of  waste  lands  in  this  county,  and 
consider  that  special  funds  ought  to  be  provided 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  all  parties  of  the  State 
recognise  that  the  Land  Question  in  the  western 
province  requires  special  treatment.  And  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  may  yet  see  its  way  to 
deal  also  in  a special  manner  with  the  western 
counties. 

“ We  consider  that  a monthly  or  weekly  journal 
treating  of  technical,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
subjects  would  be  most  opportune  and  beneficial 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  and  for  the 
success  of  the  schemes  of  the  Department. 

“ In  reviewing  the  general  working  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  county  since  its  inception,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  return  got  for  the  money  expended 
during  the  first  years  was  inconsiderable.  The 
schemes  were  but  imperfectly  understood ; and,  as  a 
rule,  where  the  committees  put  forward  any  scheme 
of  their  own,  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Department, 
with  the  result  that  the  committee  got  tired  of 
proposing  anytKing  to  a body  that  never  seemed  to 
accept  their  views. 

“ We  have  to  say  that  Mayo  county  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  A scheme  that  may  be  suitable  for  one 
district  would  be  useless  foT  others.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Department  to  take  more  into  their 
confidence  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the 
several  districts  of  this  county. 

“ Nothing  has  been  done  so  far  with  regard  to  the 


teaching  of  agriculture  in  County  Mayo— a subject  July  9,  1906. 
that  we  consider  as  most  important  of  all  that 
comes  under  our  work.  *“• 

“The  live  stock  schemes  are  working  satisfactorily  t'arolal1, 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are  at  present  recom- 
mending a change  in  the  scheme  for  breeding  of 
cattle  which  we  think  will  result  in  an  improve- 
ment in  its  work. 

“ The  Department  have  taken  over  the  horse-breed- 
ing scheme  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  the 
western  portion  of  this  oounty — a scheme,  we  fear, 
that  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  utility  of  the 
original  class  of  horses  in  those  districts,  and  has 
left  in  their  place  an  animal  which  is  neither  as 
hardy  nor  as  saleable.  If  the  Government  Depart- 
ments of  this  country,  when  starting  their  schemes, 
obtained  the  opinions  of  the  representative  men  of 
those  districts— -men  who  knew  the  wants  and  were 
educated  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  people — 
greater  benefit  would  accrue,  and  more  confidence 
would  be  instilled  into  the  public  mind.  The  De- 
partment, we  believe,  do  not  intend  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  predecessors  in  this  respect, 
and  are  willing  to  consider  any  suitable  scheme 
put  before  them. 

“ The  committee  have  had  for  the  past  two  yearn 
the  services  of  a horticultural  instructor,  and  have 
this  season  established  a number  of  demonstration 
plots  for  the  growing  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
they  hope  will  be  a success. 

“ Lectures  in  butter-making  in  the  rural  districts 
have  also  been  established,  and  are  working  satis- 
factorily. 

“ The  schemes  of  prizes  for  the  best-managed 
farms  is  yearly  showing  that  a greater  spirit  of 
interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  people  in  this 
matter. 

“ The  egg  stations  are  working  satisfactorily,  but 
we  think  that  a great  deal  more  might  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  fowl 
for  the  market.  The  countrywomen  have  at  present 
no  means  of  disposing  of  fowl  during  the  most  of 
the  season,  and  we  think  this  is  a matter  that 
might  engage  the  attention  of  the  Department. 

“ With  regard  to  the  ‘ Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,’  and  the  matter  of  getting  seeds  tested, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  oounty ; and  until 
an  instructor  in  agriculture  is  appointed  and  lec- 
tures, the  farmers  cannot  expect  any  improved 
-results. 

“ We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that,  on  the 
whole,  our  relations  with  the  Department  have  con- 
siderably improved,  and  are  continuing  to  improve  p 
so  that  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  friction  in 
the  future.  We  have  to  say  that  our  people  are- 
inclined  to  expect  too  much  from  a new  Depart- 
ment. Allowances  must  be  made  for  experiments 
and  mistakes  in  all  new  undertakings.  Borne  was 
not  built  in  a day.  The  technical  and  agricultural 
training  of  a nation  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a few  years.  The  keystone  of  all 
reform  is  a fair  trial  and  a little  patience.  We 
have  no  reason  to  fear  that,  with  the  adoption  of 
the  many  improvements  which  will  be  suggested 
to  your  Commission,  and  with  the  more  cordial' 
feeling  of  co-operation  which  is  being  manifested 
between  the  committees  and  the  Department,  a 
great  amount  of  good  for  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  Ireland  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  future.  However,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  good  will  accrue  when  the 
Department  and  the  other  boards  of  this  country 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  a representative 
national  assembly. 

“A.  J.  Caroiast,  Secretary.” 

There  are  a few  remarks  I wish  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  both  committees.  You  have  not  got  any 
report  from  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
except  that  they  adopted  some  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  by  a former  committee  at  the  Joint 
Council  of  the  Technical  Association,  and  these  were 
forwarded  to  your  body.  There  is  no  general  report 
drawn  up.  However,  I don’t  wish  to  go  into  this, 
but  I wish  to  make  a lew  rem arks _my self.  The  first 
thing  I would  wish  to  refer  to  Is  the  amount  of 
money  at  our  disposal.  I consider  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  at  present  available  for  technical 
instruction  in  Mayo  is  entirely  insufficient.  The 
annual  grant  we  get  from  the  Department  is  £380  a 
year.  The  county  contributes  £304,  and  the  two 
urban  districts  contribute  £46  ; that  makes  £730.  We 
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July  9,  1906.  had,  on  account  of  schemes  not  being  worked  for  a 
,, . r~ V'  few  years,  an  accumulated  balance  lying  to  our  credit. 

Cardan  ' In  the  year  we  finished,  to  the  31st  of  July,  the 

amount  we  estimated  for  was  £1,010,  and  this  year 
we  have  estimated  for  £1,210.  That  would  expend 
all  our  balance  in  a very  short  time.  If  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Department  is  not  increased,  We  will 
have  to  let  a good  many  of  our  schemes  fall  through, 
so  that  without  provision  being  made  to  give  us  more 
funds,  I don’t  see  that  we  can  carry  on  any  technical 
instruction  at  all  satisfactorily. 

6645.  Have  you  a scheme  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment ? — Our  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
but  I have  not  got  the  formal  approval  of  the  De- 
partment yet,  but  as  it  is  the  same  as  last  year,  I 
expect  -there  will  be  no  difficulty.  A month  or  two 
ago  we  agreed  to  appoint  an  expert  man,  an  in- 
structor. We  have  already  agreed  to  appoint  a 
second,  and  we  appointed  a second  crochet  instructress, 
and  the  Department  have  approved  of  both. 

6646.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  the  Committee  yet  con- 
sidered the  new  scheme  by  which  grants  can  be  earned  ? 
— We  have  no  classes  of  that  kind  in  this  county.  The 
only  technical  instruction  we  have  comes  under  the 
head,  of  crochet  classes,  and  capitation  grants  to  the 
classes,  and  instruction  in  manual  work  and  domestic 
.economy. 

6647.  I think  you  can  get  grants  for  your  manual 
instruction  and  domestic  economy  classes  and  other 
-classes  now? — We  have  not  gone  into  that.  I was 
under  the  impression  that  our  present  manual  instruc- 
tion classes  that  are  held  in  the  evening  could  not  get 

.-•grants.  We  have  no  fixed  classes  for  manual  instruc- 
tion in  this  country,  except  that  they  teach  it  in  West- 
. port  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  School,  which  works  in 
connection  with  the  Department,  alone,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  no  connection  with  them.  We  have  at  present 
. two  domestic  economy  instructresses,  and  most  rf  these 
lectures  at  present  arc  being  given  in  country  districts, 
and  we  find  they  get  on  very  successfully ; and  I find 
that  where  the  girls  attend  regularly,  and  pay  attention 
to  the  course,  a.  great  deal  of  ben-.-fit  can  be  derived  from 
them.  The  subjects  being  taught  are  ordinary  plain 
subjects,  such  as  would  apply  to  their  home  life,  and  I 
think  there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of  improvement 
in  that  respect 

6648.  ( Chairman ). — Do  you  mean  improvement  in 
the  way  of  attendance  or  in  the  character  of  the 
-instruction  ? — There  is  room  for  educating  the  girls. 

6649.  Like  most  people,  you  think  there  is  room  for 
'improvement  in  domestic  economy? — I do,  if  they  are 

taught  plain  cookery  that  would  -suit  them.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  teaching  as  suitable  as  possible  for 

• the  home  life  of  the  pupils — that  is  the  line  we  are 
taking.  A great  many  people  when  you  talk  of  cookery 

: instruction  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  something  very 

• high  class,  but  the  instruction  we  give  very  often  is 
not  so  veiy  high.  Most  of  the  instruction  in  country 
schools  is  given  with  the  ordinary  fire-place,  and  not 
a stove.  We  find  it  more  suitable  to  teach  them  the 
same  methods  that  they  have  to  adopt  in  their  own 
homes.  With,  regard  to>  the.  manual  instruction  classes, 

. I have  seen  it  suggested  that  a three  months’  course 
of  domestic  economy  would  be  very  useful.  I think 
that  if  they  attend  sufficiently  well  a six  weeks’  course 
is  just  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pick  up  what  know- 
ledge would  be  necessary,  and  I don’t  think  you  would 
be  able  to  get  an  attendance  far  a three  months’  course 
in  most  places  in  the  country.  I have  the  opinion  that 

■ a six  weeks’  course  in  manual  instruction  is  not  of  any 

■ benefit.  Nothing  less  than  six  months  is  sufficient  to 

• give  them  a good  training.  I think  the  Department 
would  be  willing,  where  a good  school  was  established, 
to  approve  of  the  continuation  of  it  for  six  months. 
There  is. another  point  with  regard  to  technical  instrue- 

. tion,  that  boys  or  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
not  admitted  by  the  Department  to  the  schools  except 
, they  are  in  sixth  standard  in  the  National  Schools.  I 
think  any  boy  or  girl  over  twelve  years  of  age,  no 
matter  what  standard  they  should  be  in,  should  be 
admitted  to.  our  schools.  They  find  in  many  cases 
they  have  so  very  much  to  do  over  again 
they  are  in  sixth  standard  in  the  National  schools.  I 
they  are  not  fitted  to  receive  technical  instruction. 
. The.  instructors  . tell  me,  however,  that  they  have 
met  plenty  of  cases  where  bovs  between  twelve 
, and  fourteen  could  get  suitable  instruction  at  their 
. classes  although  thev  had  nob  attained  the  sixth  stan- 
...  dard.  In  the  majority  of  country  schools,  T.think,  they 
, leave  school  before  they  attain  to  the  sixth  standard 
There  is  a great  want  in  that  respect,  that  they  are  not 


left  sufficiently  long  at  school  in  order  to  get  a nl  • 
education.  The  average  attendance  at  National  scK 
is  very  poor.  It  is  not  at  all  what  it  should  be  amt 
the  young  children  leaving  them  are  not  as  well’  edu 
cated  as  they  might  be.  It  would  very  much  livhten 
the  work  of  committees  if  they  could  get  children  pro- 
perly trained.  It  would  be  a great  help  to  thein  in 
most  cases  if  children  were  fairly  well  trained  and 
educated.  Our  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  domestic 
economy  should  be  done  in  all  the  National  schools 
You  must  educate  children  when  they  are  young.  T 
wish  to  show  that  without  an  extra  grant  from  "the 
Department  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
technical  instruction,  but  we  are  told  that  they  have 
no  more  funds  at  their  disposal.  Brother  Kilkenny 
who  was  one  of  the  members  appointed  to  give  evi- 
dence: before  this  Committee,  could  not  attend”  but  he 
wishes  to  put  forward  as  his  views  that  the  Department 
and  the  Intermediate  Board  should  not  have  control 
over  the  same  boys  with  regard  to  examinations.  At 
present  the  Department  examines  in  science  and  draw- 
ing, and  the  Intermediate  Board  examines  in  the 
other  subjects.  There  is  a secondary  school  in  West- 
port,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  body  should  have 
control  of  all  the  examinations. 

6650.  (Chairman).—^ There  are  two  rather  different  sys- 

tems—the  Intermediate  Board  go  by  results  and  the 
Department  by  inspections? — Yes.  I have  not  per- 

sonally very  much  knowledge  of  the  tiling  myself. 

6651.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  evidence  to  that 
effect,  that  some  better  system  of  co-ordination,  or  co- 

' operation,  should  be  adopted  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation?— These  are  the  views  of  Brother  Kilkenny,  in 
charge  of  the  Westport  Secondary  School  We  have 
not  yet  got  an  itinerant  instructor  in  agriculture  in  the 
county,  and,  therefore,  I think  we  are  veiy  much  behind 
in  that  respect.  We  have  asked  the  Department  on  one 
or  two  occasions  to  send  us  one,  but  they  said  they 
had  no.t  a sufficient  number  to  send  to  all  the  counties  ; 
that  they  were  training  some  young  men,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  a special  number  trained  we  would  get  one. 
We  were  under  the  impression  that  we  might  have 
got  one  earlier  than  some  of  the  other  counties,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Department  have  qualified  men  to  send 
ms  we  are  ready  to  appoint  them. 

6652.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  ask  the  Department  to 
allow  some  intelligent  man,  as  distinct  from  a qualified 
man,  to  come  on  until  they  could  supply  men  of  their 
own? — We  have  not,  at  least  since  I took  up  the  duty. 

6653.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  been  ready  ever  since 
you  have  been  appointed  to  have  an  Instructor?— The 
Department  have  made  provision  for  it  in  our  scheme 
every  year,  and  the  County  Committees  are  willing  t» 
appoint  any  qualified  man,  and  have  been  ever  since 
1903. 

6654.  Yes,  but  there  have  not  been  a sufficient  num‘ 
ber.of  men  ready  for  all  the  counties.  We  understood 
from  the  last  witness  that  they  would  not  have  any- 
body, because  th’ey  could  not  have  the  man  they  ap- 
pointed ? — I have  no  knowledge  of  the  former  working 
of  the  Committee. 

(Mr.  Clarke). — It  is  a different  Committee. 

6655.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  reason  has  not  existed  for 
the  last  three  years  ? — I would  not  say  three  years.  I 
am  only  appointed  since  last-  February  twelve  months. 

(Mr.  Hiqrjins). — I may  mention  that  they  asked  the 
Department,  when  they  refused  to  sanction  Mr.  Jones, 
to  send  down  a man,  even  for  a few  months,  and  they 
refused  to  do  so. 

6656.  (Chairman). — You  both  agree  now  that 
you  will  have  a man  as  soon  as  you  can  get  one? — I am 

' just  referring  to,  our  work  in  the  past. 

(Mr.  Hiqqins). — The  Committee  were  only  anxious 
to  have  an  agricultural  Instructor,  as  they  look  for- 
ward to  that  as  the  most  important  item  of  the  whole 
' scheme. 

(Mr.  Clarke). — I said  they  were  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  their  man  being  refused. 

6657.  (Mr.  Brown).  — And  I think  you  went,  on  to  say 
that  that  was  the  reason  they  did  not  appoint  one? 

(Mr.  Clarke). — That  Was  the  principal  .reason. 

(Witness). — We  are  of  opinion  that  experimental 
plots  in  the  district  would  be  of  great  advantage,  ft 
fact,  taking  up  a whole  holding  would  be  a far  greater 
benefit  than  having  small  plots  of  land. 

6658.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  circumstances  of 
this  county  create  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
respect  to  that? — The  county  is  a large  one, 
and  the  means  of  transportation  is  not  very 
good,  and  there  is  so  ' much  difference  in 
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land  of  this  county  that,  ik  is  very  hard  to.  work 
out  the  thing  satisfactorily.  There  is  some  good  land 
in  the  county  and  some  as  bad  as  you  would  get  any- 
where in  Ireland,  and  a great  many  of  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  one  general  scheme  capnot  work 
satisfactorily  for  the  county. 

6659.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  different  areas  there  are 
just  as  many  different  ways  of  earning  their  livelihood — 
some  go  to  the  harvest  in  England  and  some  have  grass 
lands. 

6660.  (Mr.  Broum). — Every  district  is  represented, 
more  or  less,  on  the  Committee  ?— The  County  Council, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  made  a very  fair  arrangement.  They 
asked  each  District  Council  to  nominate  four  members. 
There  are  eight  unions  in  the  county,  and  that  would 
be.  thirty-two  members.  Some  districts  cannot  attend. 
We  never  have  a representative  from  Erris. 

6661.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  it  not  be  better  if  they 
had  a smaller  representation  ; what  is  your  total  com- 
mittee ? — Sixty-four.  A very  large  body,  generally, 
is  not  the  best  foT  working  a scheme ; a small  body, 
where  each  individual  member  is  distinctly  interested 
in  the  work,  will  do  more  satisfactory  work. 

(Mr.  Higgins). — The  committee  is  unwieldy;  it  is 
never  attended  by  more  that  twelve. 

6662.  (Chairman). — Where  you  have  so  large  a com- 
mittee it  practically  gets  into  the  hands  of  three  or 
four  people? — There  are  a number  who  attend  fairly 
regularly.  I think  the  County  Councils  being  practi- 
cally concerned  in  the  levy  would  like  to  have  some 
interest  in  it,  and  attend  meetings;  but  they  have  so 
many  matters  of  their  own  to  attend  to  that  you  can 
hardly  expect  to  see  them  there. 

6663.  You  would  rather  see  small  committees? — It 
is  a matter  in  which  I don’t  know  that  I could  make 
any  suggestion ; it  is  a matter  that  has  been  raised  by 
the  committee,  and  therefore  I would  not  like  to  ex- 
press an  opinion. 

(Mr.  Clarke). — The  committee  was  once  an  itinerant 
committee. 

> (Witness). — We  hold  our  meetings  at  present  in 
three  different  towns.  A great  many  members  of  the 
committee  object  to  always  coming  tp  Castlebar,  so 
we  meet  at  Claremorris,  Castlebar,  and  Ballina,  which 
gives  each  member  of  the  committee  an  opportunity  of 
attending. 

6664.  (Chairman).  — How  often  do  the  committees 
meet  ?— Once  a month. 

6665.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  is  no  meeting  for  Cross- 
molina  ? — No.  I have  not  heard  Mr.  Higgins’  evi- 
dence, but  there  was  a matter  on  one  or  two  of  the 
minutes  that  I intended  to  give  evidence  or  speak 
about.  That  was  the . registration  of  the  bolls  and 
stallions.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a great  many  that  no 
animals  should  be  allowed  to  be  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  except  they  were  registered  in  some  form  or 
another,  in  order  to  do  away  with  unsound  animals. 
I think  it  is  a great  loss,  with  regard  to  horses  and 
the  breeding  scheme,  that  a lot  of  young  mares  are 
not  kept  in  the  country.  If  some  means  could  be 
found  by  which  people  who  had  young  mares  could 
be  encouraged  to  keep  them  it  would  be  a great  help 
to  horse-breeding.  I find,  in  a great  many  cases,  no- 
minations have  to  be  given  to  old  mares  for  the  want 
of  a sufficient  number  of  young  mares. 

6666.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  many  local  county 
shows?— We  have  only  two  in  the  county— Claremorris 
and  Ballina. 

6667.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — And  Holly  mount? — That  is  not 
being  taken  up  now. 

6668.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  you  think  the  prizes  for 
yGung  mares  at  local  shows  meet  the  case? — It  does 
not  meet  the  case  sufficiently. 

(Mr.  Higgins). — The  people  in  this  country  take 
very  little  interest  in  them.  They  are  not  able  to 
prepare  their  animals  for  show  as  they  are  to  appear. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Not  if  prizes  were  given  for  the  best 
young  mares? 

• 6669.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — You  think  that  would  be  no 
use,  unless  every  mare  got  a prize? — The  amount  that 
is  being  expended  in  that  way  would  be  so  small  that 
lt;  ^uld  have  no  appreciable  effect. 

6670.  You  would  rather  see  every  well-bred  filly 
*ept  in  the  county  by  a money  payment  to  the  man  ?— 
I have  not  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  arrangement 
Should  be  made ; it  would  be  better  done  by  some  form 
of  payment. 

■-■6671.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — 'You  have  not  a definite 
scheme  in  your  mind? — No,  I have  not  considered 
what  would  be  the  most  suitable  scheme  to  pnt  for- 
ward. - 


. 6672.  (Mr.  Brown). — Yon.  would  have  to  devise  some 
principle  of  killing  of!  the  old  mares.  The  people' 
would  naturally  keep  the  old  ones  for  breeding  ?— If 
they*  got  a good  mare,  to  be  sure,  but  if  the  judges 
met  with  a very  good  young  mare,  I think  there  should 
be  some  inducement  given  to  a man  of  that  class  to 
keep  his  mare. 

6673.  Yon  would  not  make  it  universal  to  keep  on 
all  the  mares  ?-7-It  would  depend  on  the  quality, 

6674.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Farmers,  as  far  as  possible  keep 
a mare  Tather  than  a horse,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  sell  the  young  foal  ? — In  most  cases  they  do.  There 
is  another  matter  that  I should  rather  recommend 
with  regard  to  agricultural  teaching  in  schools.  .It 
has  been  brought  before  you  already,  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  youngsters  going  to  school  should  take 
it  in.  I have  to  make  some'  remarks  with  regard  to 
dairy  lectures  at  present.  Before  I took  up  the  duty 
there  was  only  one  dairy  instructor  appointed  for  a 
very  short  time.  Last  year  we  appointed  two,  and 
they  got  on  very  successfully  in  the  county.  We  did 
not  entirely  adopt  the  system  of  barrel  churning.  We 
have  got  alongside  new  style  churnings  the  old  style, 
and  are  teaching  them  both  systems  at  the  one  time. 
The  instructions  is  given  in  such  a manner  as  to  show 
them  that  as  good  butter  can  be  made  from  the  old 
style  churning  as  from  the  new  style ; only  the  pre- 
sent system  reduces  the  labour,  and  I think,  on  the 
whole,  that  our  lectures  on  churning  are  very  successful 
in  the  county.  Where  the  people  take  any  interest 
in  it,  and  the  Press  take  any  interest  ip  the  matter, 
the  classes  are  well  attended,  and  I believe  a good 
deal  of  benefit  is  derived  I am  sure  there  is  a great 
deal  of  room  for  improvement  in  the  making  of  but- 
ter, and  I think  certainly,  after  a time,  if  the  people 
attended  to  the  classes  they  would  derive  a great  bene- 
fit from  them.  The  committee  this  year  decided  to 
have  another  instructor,  so  we  have  three  in  this  county. 
I believe  there  are  a very  few  counties  in  Ireland  in 
which  they  have  three  instructor?  in  butter-making. 
With  regard  to  the  veterinary  lectures  delivered  by 
Profesor  Mason,  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
practical  benefit  derived  from  one  lecture  on  diseases 
of  animals.  We  think  some  regular  system  of  lec- 
tures should  be  devised,  so  that  the  people  would  be 
enabled  to  get  three  or  four  lectures  in  a'  centre. 

6675.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  yon  had  your  agricultural 
instructor  he  could  supplement  that? — Probably  he 
could  give  a good  deal  of  information,  but  I know  the 
committee  are  generally  agreed  that  these  lectures 
should  be  extended  a good  deal  in  some  form  or  another. 
The  only  other  matter  I have  to  refer  to'  is  that  our 
live  stock  scheme  has  improved  a good  deal.  We  are 
giving  far  more  premiums  for  cattle  than  we  gave  a 
year  ago,  and  our  egg  stations  have  increased,  and  I 
believe  they  are  bound  to  increase,  according  as  the 
people  get  to  understand  the  different  schemes  better. 
Except,  however,  there  is  more  money  snent  on  the 
different  improvements  there  will  not  be  so  much  bene- 
fit arising  from  them  as  we  would  wish  to  see.  In  a 
large  county  like  this  it  would  take  a great  deal  of 
money  to  put  things  in  such  a way  as  would  enable 
people  to  be  educated  in  the  different  things, 
and  it  would  be  important  that  the  Department 
should  get  such  funds  to  expend  in  some  of 
the  poor  counties,  like  Mayo,  as  would  enable 
them  to  do  everything  to  their  satisfaction.  A poor 
county  like  this  should  not  be.  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  of  the  rich  counties.  Payment  on  the 
basis  of  valuation  is  hardly  a satisfactory  method  of 
payment  with  regard  to  a county  like  this,  where  the- 
population  is  so  large  and  the  valuation  so  low.. 

6676.  (Chairman). — You  will  be  in  a fair  way  of 
improving  that  when  you  get  your  agricultural  instruc- 
tor?— There  are  numerous  districts  in  this  county 
where  we  can  send  premium  bulls.  We  asked  the 
Department,  last  year,  to  allow  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  premiums. 

6677.  (Mr.  Brown).—  How  many  bulls  are  offered 
by  the  County  Committee  1 — Twenty-four  premiums, 
but  the  Department  give  a number  of  extra  ones 
themselves  in  the  congested  districts. 

6678.  Making  thirty-one? — Yes. 

6679.  I think  that  is  a very  good  number? — It  is 
not  a sufficient  number  for  a county  like  this. 

, (Mr.  Higgins). — Three  times  that  wouldn’t  be  suffi- 
cient. 

(Witness). — There  are  many  large  districts  where 
they  have  never  got  one  at  all,  and  the  committee 
cannot. hope  to  send  one  there..  The  extent  of  the 
county  is  very  large,  and.  if  you  have  one  here  and 
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another  ten  miles  away  you  cannot  say  that  that  is 
so  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Higgins  referred  to  the 
planting  of  waste  lands.  I think  that  is  most  import- 
ant in  this  county.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land 
here  useless  for  anything  except  planting. 

6680.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  part  of  the  county  do 
you  know  best? — There  is  a good  deal  of  suitable  land 
in  Erris. 

6681.  Do  you  know  the  grazing  there  is  very  valu- 
able?— I don’t  know.  Some  of  the  hillsides  are  very 
good,  but  there  are  many  swampy  places  that  are 
quite  useless. 

6682.  These  are  not  places  you  would  select  for 
planting  ? — You  would  want  draining  as  well  as  plant- 
ing. 

6683.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  there  will  be  fences 
against  the  sheep  ? — That  might  cost  something. 


6684.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  point  to  anv 
tract  in  Mayo  of  a thousand  acres  that  could  be  8 
for  planting?— I don’t  see  why  it  should  not  be  nEOt 
chased  for  that  purpose  the  same  as  anvthmir 

6685.  (Mr.  Brown,).—  Purchase  out  the  'inteLi 
the  landlord  as  well  as  of  the  tenant?— Yes  I d 
suppge  anybody  would  give  it  to  you  io,  »thin, 

6686.  (Chairman). — There  is  just  one  point  T 
should  like  to  mention  ; there  is  this  sentence  m Von 
report.  “Big  salaries  of  a number  of  officials  and 
expenses  of  the  staff  being  taken  from  the  grant  th 
surplus  remains  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  out  anC 
large  scheme  of  agriculture  in  the  country.”  I thin? 
you  will  see  that  is  a mistake  ? — I believe  that  state 
ment  is  a mistake.  I believe  that  is  a result  of  , 
misunderstanding,  and  was  not  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee when  drawing  up  their  Report. 


Mr.  M.  Melvin. 


Mr.  Matthew  Melvin  examined. 


6687.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Mayo 
County  Council  and  a member  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6688.  Tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say?- -With  regard 
to  the  agricultural  portion,  first,  I consider  that  an 
agricultural  instructor  in  Mayo  is  badly  required. 
There  has  been  none,  so  far,  and  of  course  an  agri- 
cultural instructor  in  some  portions  of  Mayo  is  al- 
most useless,  in  portion  of  Westport  and  Belmullet, 
and  Swinford.  In  these  mountamy  districts,  where 
the  people  have  no  good  land  or  facilities  for  tilling 
land  properly,  until  there  are  enlarged  holdings,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  it  there,  but  in  Claremorris, 
Ballina,  Ballinrobe,  and  portion  of  Killala  they  have 
different  facilities.  The  land  is  of  better  quality,  and 
I would  say  that  an  agricultural  instructor  should 
be  appointed  to  go  down  and  show  the  people  what 
they  should  do.  They  have  old,  primitive  ways  of 
farming,  not  up  to  date  now,  and  compared  with 
other  countries  we  are  behind  time  a century.  I 
have  been  over  the  greater  portion  of  Belgium,  and 
over  portions  of  Holland,  and  I must  say  as  far  as 
Belgium  is  concerned  I believe,  for  agriculture,  it 
is  the  loveliest  country  I ever  travelled  in.  We  in 
this  country,  with  our  capital,  would  not  be  able  to 
bring  this  country  to  the  same  level  as  Belgium,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  are  behind  them  a century.  On 
small  holdings  there  they  can  raise  more  crops  than 
we  could  attempt  to  do  here,  but  in  Belgium  there  is 
a paternal  government  which  watches  over  every  in- 
dustry. They  have  there  gentlemen,  each  man  hav- 
ing a provinoe  larger  than  this  oounty.  It  is  his 
duty  to  go  round  and  find  why  there  is  less  of  any 
particular  crop  grown  this  year  than  last  year.  He 
will  find  out  whether  it  is  railway  facilities  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  the  cause  of  it.  They  are  different 
to  us  ; they  put  on  a tariff  in  case  foreign  competi- 

-tion  is  going  to  oompete  with  them. 

6689.  The  railways  are  State  railways  ? — They  are 
iall  State  railways  in  Belgium.  Before  I part  from 
■•that,  I may  say  that  I have  been  over  there  on  the 

flax  industry  ; I was  appointed  by  the  County  Council 
of  Mayo  in  1903,  with  nine  or  ten  Northerners,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Pinkerton  here,  a Member  of  Parliament  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  I thought  in  travelling 
through  the  South  of  England  that  Kent  was  the 
loveliest  country  I could  look  at,  but  when  I came  to 
Belgium  I was  wholly  disappointed.  The  system 
adopted  in  Belgium  is  the  best  system  I saw  any- 
where yet.  I really  admired  it.  In  the  flax  business 
they  sow  carrot  seed  with  the  flax,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flax  is  pulled — the  carrot  plant  is  avoided — and 
as  they  pull  along  they  pour  liquid  manure  at  the 
root  of  these  carrots,  and  they  have  a crop  of  caTrots 
afterwards.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  when  rye  was  cut 
. there,  and  in  stooks,  a plough  was  travelling  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  stooks  of  rye  ploughing  in  for 
.the  next  crop  of  white  turnips. 

6690.  The  same  year? — The  same  year  for  a selling 
•crop.  I found  the  system  adopted  in  Belgium  could, 

in  a great  many  cases,  be  adopted  in  this  country. 
>Our  farmers  are  behind  time  a great  distance. 

6691.  Has  Belgium  chiefly  small  holdings? — They 
are  small  holdings.  As  a rule  it  is  a flat,  alluvial 
•country  raised  from  the  sea,  with  long,  narrow  hold- 
ings. 

6692.  And  I think  a poor  soil  ? — It  is  naturally  a 
low-lying  soil,  but  of  course  the  climate  there  is 
■different  to  ours  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  storms.  Although  I found 
crops  of  rye  oats,  wheat,  and  other  crops  six  and  a 


half  and  seven  feet  high,  I never  saw  a lying  cros 
The  flax  crop  is  sadly  neglected  in  this  country  ex- 
cept in  the  district  where  I live  in  Ballina,  which 
is  the  only  portion  in  Mayo,  Sligo,  or  Roscommon 
where  flax  is  grown.  We  grew  250  acres  last  year,  and 
300  the  year  before,  but  owing  to  the  bad  seasons 
we  have  not  as  much  this  year,  but  we  have  some 
flax  growing  yet  in  my  country.  I grew  it  myself. 
I have  won  prizes  at  flax  shows  in  Ballina  on  three 
successive  occasions,  and  will  continue  it. 

6693.  (Mr.  Broum). — Do  you  find  it  a paying  crop! 
— I do,  but  last  year  or  the  year  before  it  was  not  a 
paying  crop. 

6694.  But  one  year  with  another  ? — One  year  with 
another.  I have  the  promise  of  a fine  crop  this  year. 
It  is  already  three  feet  high,  and  was  sown  on  the 
7th  of  May. 

6695.  Do  you  find  it  exhausts  the  soil?— It  does  to 
a certain  extent,  but  if  you  treat  the  soil  according 
to  a certain  system  of  rotation,  it  will  not  destroy 
the  soil  so  much.  There  is  no  system  of  rotation 
prevalent  in  Ireland  presently  amdhg'the  farmers  in 
the  West.  Well  now,  with  regard  to  cattle,  I must 
say  I find  this  scheme  adopted  by  the  Department 
works  very  well.  I am  fairly  satisfied  with  it  with 
one  exception,  that  the  price  of  young  bulls  in  this 
country  is  too  expensive  for  farmers. 

6696.  (Chairman). — That  is  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  them,  I suppose? — If  you  give  £40  or  £45  for  a 
bull  it  is  a very  big  price.  He  is  a fine,  well-fed 
yearling,  only  fit  for  two  seasons.  He  may  sometimes 
do  a third,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  run  of  poor  men’s 
cows  under  £15  valuation. 

6697.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — He  will  get  the  money  back, 
will  he  not  ? — I understand  that,  but  I would  rather 
advocate  a system  adopted  by  the  local  committee  of, 
instead  of  giving  £15  annually,  reducing  the  price  of 
the  bull.  I would  given  them  over  £10. 

(Mr.  Carolan). — When  it  is  in  a poor  district  you 
cannot  get  the  man  to  pay  down  the  money. 

(Witness). — No  doubt  the  quality  of  the  bull  is  very 
good,  but  the  price  is  rather  high. 

6698.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  they  are  coming  down 
a little  in  their  price.  They  were  cheaper  this  year. 
I saw  two  bulls  in  my  district,  one  a Hereford  cost 
£48,  and  another,  a Polled  Angus,  £53?— Do  you 
call  that  for  a yearling  anything  but  a high  price? 

6699.  (Mr.  Dryden).— They  were  high  all  over  the 
country. 

(Mr.  Gallagher). — The  Hereford  and  Polled  Angus 
were  very  dear  in  Dublin  this  year.  The  shorthorns 
were  cheaper. 

(Witness). — I deal  in  cattle  and  feed  cattle.  It 
you  get  a cross  of  a shorthorn  with  a Polled  Angus, 
you  get  the  loveliest  feeding  heifer ; she  is 
fit  at  two,  or  two  and  a half  years  ol 
for  the  butcher,  if  you  feed  her  on  good  lan  ■ 
There  is  one  thing  that  I am  parteculary 
anxious  about,  the  horse  business.  I am  a bit  ol 
horsey  man  myself,  and  am  fond  of  a _g°°° 

In  the  horses  in  this  country  I admire  what  the  ■ 
partment  does.  They  are  doing  it  correctly  by  se 
ing  thoroughbred  horses  down  to  this  oounty,  on 
is  useless  to  send  a thoroughbred  horse  or  two 
town  like  Ballina,  when  there  are  twenty- five 
ones.  I would  adopt  the  abolition  system.  I 
been  over  in  Belgium,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
me — we  were  both  horsey  characters — a 
named  Mulligan  from  the  county  town,  an 
particular  delight  in  watching  the  Belgian  hors  • 
never  saw  a spavined,  curbed,  or  ring-boned  ho 
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Belgium,  while  I wouldn’t  travel  this  town  for  a 
.quarter  of  an  hour  without  seeing  twenty  of  them, 
l’he  Flanders  horse  is  one  of  the  finest  horses  you 
.could  probably  meet.  I won’t  say  he  would  come  to 
anything  like  our  hunter,  but  for  what  he  is  adapted 
for  he  is  the  finest  horse  you  could  possibly  meet. 
Jlvery  sire  has  to  be  registered  in  Belgium.  He  must 
pass  as  sound,  and  no  mare  can  be  stinted  there  that 
does  not  also  pass  an  internal  examination.  I 
■wouldn’t  go  so  far  in  Ireland  presently,  but,  to  begin 
with,  I would  go  this  far,  that  any  mare  that  is 
curbed,  spavined,  or  ring-boned  for  the  last  three  or 
dour  years,  I would  not  allow  her  to  be  put  to  breed- 
ing to  be  put  to  the  stud.  I don’t  care  what  the 
'.breed  of  horses  may  be,  let  them  be  Clydesdale,  Shire, 

■“  Suffolk  Punch,”  thoroughbred,  or  pony,  unless  they 
have  a certificate  for  soundness  for  stud  purposes. 
If  the  Department,  or  the  Government,  would  intro- 
duce a measure  quickly  that  would  put  that  in  force 
it  would  be  a law  of  service  in  this  oountry.  In  my 
parish,  a small  one,  with  250  families,  we  have  bred 
horses  worth  £300.  I have  known  that  done  by 
farmers  with  £12  valuation.  I have  bred  horses  my- 
self and  got  £150  for  them.  I am  a £28  valuation 
-man  myself.  I got  £65,  £130,  and  £85  last  Novem- 
ber for  horses.  . , 

6700.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  your  own  breeding? — Of 
my  own  breeding.  The  horse  scheme  in  this  country 
Is  a very  important  one.  The  Irish  horse  is  the  best 
horse  you  could  possibly  meet.  The  Irish  hunter  is 
the  finest  animal  you  oould  possibly  see  anywhere, 
the  Belgian  horse  does  not  come  near  him.  Of  course 
he  suits  his  own  oountry,  but  he  doesn't  come  near 
him  at  all.  With  regard  to  young  mares,  there  is  a 
habit  prevalent  in  this  country  with  farmers,  poor 
men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  away  with  the 
young  mare  for  the  simple  reason,  to  begin  with,  that 
they  are  poor,  and  when  they  get  £40  or  £35  for  a 
good  mare  they  sell  her,  and  keep  a weed.  They  say 
generally  she  will  rear  a foal  for  us,  and  do  the 
ordinary  farm  work  of  eight  or  ten  acres.  Let 
them  put  her  to  a thoroughbred  horse,  a Clydesdale, 
or  a “ Suffolk  Punch.”  The  natural  consequence  is,  in 
a horse  like  everything  else,  it  goes  back  two  or  three 
generations,  and  you  are  bound  to  have  spavine  or 
curb  springing  up  in  the  end. 

6701.  (Chairman). — You  would  have  the  mares 
regulated  as  well  as  the  horse? — Certainly,  because 
there  is  an  Irish  saying,  you  might  not  be  aware  of 
It,  which  says,  “ a drop  in  the  hen  is  worth  two  in 
the  cock.”  I would  be  particularly  anxious  about  the 
mares. 

6702.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  about  the  question  of 
heavy  horses? — I am  not  particularly  fond  of  heavy 
horses,  but  at  the  same  time  I don’t  believe  in  breed- 
ing in  and  In.  What  I call  breeding  in  and  in  _ia 
this.  I don’t  believe  that  if  you  breed  from  thorough- 
breed  mares  that  you  will  get  bone  enough  for  a good 
hunter. 

6703.  What  cross  would  you  produce? — I would 
cross  with  a half-bred  horse. 

6704.  How  would  the  half-bred  himself  be  bred  ? — 
By  a thoroughbred  horse  out  of  an  Irish  mare,  but 
she  is  very  scarce  now. 

6705.  Would  you  have  no  sires  at  all  capable  of 
produbing  heavy  agricultural  'horses  ? — I would  by  all 
means  ; they  are  very  useful. 

6706.  What  would  these  sires  be? — There  is  one 
thing  I don’t  like,  this  horse  introduced  some  years 
ago  by  the  Department. 

6707.  Do  you  like,  the  Clydesdale  or  the  Shire  ? — 
T would  like  the  Clydesdale  horse  better  than  the 
Shire.  The  Shire  is  a soft  horse. 

6708.  Isn’t  the  Clydsdale  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion?— Perhaps,  but  I have  seen  a hunter  out  of  a 
Clydesdale  horse,  and  I have  seen  £400  refused  for 
him.  I have  seen  him  hunted  until  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  carrying  seventeen  stone,  bred  by  a Clydesdale 
horse  out  of  a thoroughbred  mare. 

6709.  Does  that  often  happen? — It  does  often 
happen.  At  one  time  I bought  a colt,  I didn’t  want 
a horse.  I was  selling  fat  cattle  on  the  11th  January 
at  Ardnaree.  I went  among  the  horses,  and  met  a 
colt  by  a thoroughbred  horse,  out  of  a Clydesdale 
mare,  and  I paid  £28  for  him.  I brought  him  out 
with  a pack  of  hounds  in  March,  gave  him  a few 
gallops,  and  sold  him  for  £70,  on  the  15th  of  August. 
On  the  11th  of  May  following  he  was  sold  for  230 
guineas  at  a public  auction. 

6710.  What  about  11  Suffolk  Punch,”  have  you  any 
experience  of  him? — I have  a long  experience.  There 


is  one  horse  at  present  in  my  county,  and  twenty-five  July  9,  lOOff- 

years  ago,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  or  the  Austro-  

German  war,  he  came  to  the  county,  a nice,  clean  J!1;1!1' 
little  horse,  but  I don’t  like  his  shoulders ; he  is  a Mt'  vm 
cleaner  legged  horse  ; he  is  more  like  a Belgian  horse. 

6711.  (Chairman). — There  are  no  “Suffolk  Punches” 
in  Ireland  ? — There  are,  but  they  are  imported. 

6712.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  a great  question 
agitated  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  sire  to  produce 
an  agricultural  horse.  The  “ Suffolk  Punch  ” is  a 
good  horse  to  produce  an  agricultural  horse. 

6713.  A cross  in  connection  with  the  thoroughbred? 

— Yes,  and  the  one  that  was  there  twenty  years  ago 
is  there  still.  If  you  breed  a good  mare  out  of  him, 
and  cross  her  with  a thoroughbred  horse.  I have  seen 
good  weight-carrying  hunters  that  can  gallop  and  stay 
out  of  him. 

6714.  Would  you  approve  of  that  rather  than  trying 
to  find  something  like  the  old  Irish  draught  horse  ? — 

You  cannot  find  him  now.  He  is  gone,  and  I regret 
he  is  gone. 

6715.  You  cannot  create  him? — No;  but  excuse  me, 
in  remote  districts,  the  further  they  are  away  from 
breeding,  the  more  you  will  find  of  the  Irish  maw, 
but  unless  every  sire  standing  in  any  place,  is  regis- 
tered, and  passes  as  sound,  until  he  is  eight  years 
old  at  least — I must  qualify  that  by  saying  I have 
known  very  good  thoroughbred  horses,  but  after  eight 
years,  owing  to  the  bad  treatment  they  receive,  they 
beoome  unsound  in  the  wind.  I may  tell  you  that  the 
owners  of  these  sires,  after  the  covering  season  is 
over,  generally  throw  them  into  a stable  and  they 
hardly  see  daylight  until  next  February  or  March, 
and  of  course  the  horse  gets  bad  in  the  wind.  I have 
two  particular  horses,  in  my  notice,  who  have  been 
passed  sound  by  the  Department,  one  in  particular 
has  been  standing  for  the  Department,  and  he  was 
sound  up  to  twelve  years  old,  and  is  unsound  now, 
but  it  is  owing  to  bad  treatment,  and  I have  never 
seen  one  of  his  family  unsound  in  the  wind  or  other- 

6716.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Department’s  Veterinary  lectures  ? — I don’t  know 
much ; there  is  a gentleman  that  lectures  with  re- 
gard to  cattle,  Professor  Mason.  I heard  him  on  one 
occasion,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  him  oftener,  but 
you  cannot  derive  a lot  of  benefit  from  one  lecture ; 
you  want  to  hear  him  two  or  three  times.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  railway,  I object  to  the  railway  system 
in  this  country  teetotally.  It  is  a notorious  fact 
that  dealers  bring  down  their  sheep  from  Claremorris 
to  Balia,  and  rail  them  from  Balia  to  Dublin,  at  a 
less  price  than  they  can  do  from  Claremorris,  because 
Balia  is  nearer  Ballina  and  Westport,  which  are 
shipping  ports.  In  Belgium  they  can  bring  flax  200 
miles  in  its  raw  state,  that  is,  last  year’s  flax,  next 
April  saved,  for  twelve  shillings  a ton. 

6717.  The  question  is  whether  the  Department  can 

do  anything  for  you? — They  can  recommend  it  to  the 
Government.  I would  like  to  see  the  State  owning 
the  railways.  Travelling  is  cheaper  in  Belgium  than 
in  Ireland  < 

6718.  Have  you  any  other  point? — I had  a whole 
lot  of  it  prepared,  but  I missed  the  train  this 
morning  and  left  my  papers  after  me.  I am  very 
anxious  about  the  horse-breeding  scheme.  I would 
adopt  the  system  of  encouraging  the  keeping  of  young 
mares  in  the  country,  because  if  you  put  a mare  to 
the  stud  once,  and  she  proves  successful — in  order  to 
avoid  this  thing  of  selling  the  young  mares,  if  you 
give  a special  class  at  each  district  show,  for  the 
young  mares,  we  will  say  three  or  four  years  old, 
because  they  are  sold  over  four — if  you  get  them  to 
the  stud  once,  you  will  have  them  as  brood  mares 
ever,  and  I would  offer  a special  class  for  them.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Ballina  Show,  being 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  there,  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  even  during  the  time  of  the 
Royal  Society,  previous  to  this  coming  in  at  all,  and 
I always  see  that  they  are  inclined  to  hold  the  brood 
mares,  the  Department’s  Inspectors,  and  I think  that 
is  a very  wise  idea.  I would  wish  to  hold  the  good 
three  and  four  year  olds  in  the  country,  put  them  in 
two  classes,  the  man  of  £15  valuation  and  the  man 
between  £15  and  £30.  Offer  a prize  to  three  or  four 
year  olds  for  the  selection  of  good  young  mares,  and 
I would  insist  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  stud, 
because  this  thing  is  prevalent.  Some  of  these  gentle- 
men, I find,  bringing  in  young  mare  get  them  ex- 
amined and  passed  all  right.  They  will  go  behind 
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^ °tir  backs,  probably  the  owner  of  the  horse  may  not 

Mr.  M.  he  there,  and  they  will  put  some  old  weed  to  the 

Midvin.  stud.  I would  be  particularly  anxious  to  watch  that 

thing,  as  I want  to  hold  the  young  mares  in  the 
country:  If  you  hold  the  young  mares  in  the  country 
you  will  have  brood  mares  afterwards,  and  I would 
do  away  with  the  weedy  sires  and  mares.  I would 
Say  that  the  three  diseases  of  mares  are  ringbone, 
spavine,  and  curb ; first,  we  must  creep  before  we 
walk,  and  let  us  take  the  other  diseases  afterwards, 
but  any  sire  not  passed  sound  by  the  Veterinary 
surgeons  until  eight  years  old— I wouldn’t  let  him 
stand. 

6719.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  your  plan  for  encouraging 
mares  that  these  young  mares  should  get  preference 
in  the  nomination? — Yes,  in  their  class. 

6720.  That  would  not  involve  any  additional  ex- 
pense?— No  additional  expense  at  all.  You  are  very 
careful  about  the  expense.  I never  met  a gentleman 
who  went  round  on  a Commission  yet  but  watched  the 
expenses  ; men  must  make  sacrifices  and  not  watch 
the  Exchequer. 

6721.  It  is  not  the  Exchequer  I am  thinking  of 
but  the  rates  ; they  must  also  be  considered  ? — I am 
supposed  to  watch  the  rates  as  well.  There  is  an 
Irish  saying  that  there  is  a great  difference  between 
the  English  Exchequer  and  the  Irish  Peasant. 

6722.  (Chairman). — If  we  don’t  take  care  we  shall 
have  to  recommend  the  taking  away  of  the  penny 
limit? — I wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  recommending  the 
taking  away  the  penny  limit,  but  I find  the  man 
above  £30  valuation  is  always  able  to  look  after 
himself. 

6723.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  your  object  is  to  be  accom- 
plished, without  additional  money,  it  is  all  the 
easier  ? — I would  like  to  see  you  shovelling  up  the 
money. 

(Mr.  Carolan). — In  the  present  scheme  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a preference  given  to  young  mares. 

(Mr.  Gallagher). — There  is  a special  instruction  in 
the  present  scheme  under  which  judges  are  to  give  a 
preference  to  young  mares. 


( Wxtn ess).  They  do,  but  that  is  not  keeping  tw 
in  the  country  afterwards.  p ® tlem 

6724.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  mean  to  say  vouwmu 
give  premiums  to  the  farmers  for  keeping  them 

Sj  no  mean.,  but  I would  give  them  ii„ 
nothing  more.  I would  put  them  in  a special 
by  themselves.  I would  not  put  them  against  nU 
brood  mares  at  all,  but  in  a special  class  t0  L- 
selves. 

6725.  "Would  you  increase  the  total  number  nf 
nominations  ?— The  total  number  of  nominations  in 
my  union  is  nineteen.  I would  extend  that  if 
sible,  if  the  Department  was  good  enough  to  say  we 
will  divide  the  difference  and  put  three  or  four  more 
and  take  off  three  brood  mares— say  twenty-two  nomi’ 
nations,  that  would  be  pretty  even. 

6726.  (Mr.  Brown).— You'  would  keep  them  from 

selling  these  young  mares?— I would  take  good  care 
that  when  they  passed  that  particular  mare  it  would 
be  sent  to  the  stud.  The  owner  of  the  sire  should 
not  get  the  money,  without  making  a declaration 
before  a magistrate,  that  that  mare  was  actually 
served.  J 

6727.  You  would  have  the  description  of  the  mare 
taken  down? — The  description  of  the  mare  is  gene- 
rally taken  down  ; it  has  to  be  for  the  owner  of  the 
horse. 

(Mr.  Carolan).— Yes,  he  gets  a ticket  from  me  with 
the  description  of  the  mare  on  it. 

(Witness). — But  does  the  owner  of  the  sire  go  down 
the  yard  to  see  the  mare  served.  There  are  circles 
and  circles  in  that.  I would  watch  that.  It  is  very 
good  to  send  down  a thoroughbred  sire,  and  I would 
have  all  thoroughbred  horses  eight  and  a-half  inches 
round  the  knee. 

6728.  (Chairman).— Why  not  draw  up  a horse- 
breeding  scheme,  showing  whether  the  Department  are 
working  on  the  right  lines  ? — When  we  cross  country 
mares  with  these  thoroughbred  horses,  unless  the 
mare  is  bred  pure  or  bred  clean,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a good  horse  out  of  her,  but  I think  there  .is. a 
great  deal  in  this  horse-breeding  scheme. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING. — WEDNESDAY,  JULY  11th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Sligo. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  k.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Her.  J.  J.  Hynes,  c.c.,  examined. 


6729.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Sligo 
•Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ?— Yes. 

6730.  We  have  reecived  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secre- 
tary, who,  I very  much  regret  to  say,  cannot  be  here 
to-day,  a paper  which  I dare  say  you  have  had  also, 
containing  certain  observations  of  his  on  the  various 

fuestions,  and  a covering  letter.  As  he  cannot  be  here, 
propose  to  have  this  put  on  the  notes  as  representing 
his  views? — Yes,  his  views  are  those  of  the  Committee's 
on  these  points. 

6731.  I was  going  to  .ask  have  you  read  them, 
and  do  yotu  agr.ee  with  them? — I agree  with  everything 
he  says. 

(Chairman). — Perhaps  I might  read  the  covering 
letter : — 


Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
Municipal  Technical  Schools, 

Kevin-street,  Dublin, 

July  10  th,  1906. 

J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq. 

Dear  Sie, 

I beg  to  enclose  herewith  for  your  information 
a copy  of  some  notes  I have  supplied  to  the  members 
of  the  Sligoi  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
in  view  of  the  sitting  of  the  Inquiry  at  Sligo  on 
Wednesday.  I regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me_to  be  present  at  the  sitting,  but  I shall 
be  pleased  to  support  any  statements  made  in  the 
enclosed  notes  at  any  time.  If  I had  been  present,  I 
should  also  have  dealt  with  the  teaching  of  manual 
instruction  in  rural  districts.  I note  with  regret 
that  in  some  instances  members  of  committees 
have  given  ah  adverse  opinion  of  its  value. 
I am  perfectly  clear  that  its  failure  in  any 
particular  case  is  due  solely  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  in  most  cases  the  want  of  proper 
methods  of  administration  by  the  local  authorities. 
I have  seen  the  great  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  it  in  rural  districts  when  local  interest  is  pro- 
perly aroused.  As  one  who  was  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  classes  in  King's  County  for  about 
three  years  I may  fairly  claim  to  speak  from  ex- 
perience. I trust  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
visit  the  Sligo  Municipal  Technical  Schools  and  see 
for  themselves  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  is  being  done  in  the  town.  As  proof  of  the 
enthusiastic  interest  of  the  pupils,  I may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  mention  that  at  the  close  of  this,  our 
first,  _ full  session  of  work,  no  less  than  about  250 
examination  papers  have  been  worked  and  forwarded 
to  the  various  examining  bodies.  This  is  proof  that 
our  students  attend  with  a wish  and  a will  to  work 
hard  to  advance  their  educational  qualifications,  and 
it  is  decidedly  discouraging  to  the  Committee  not  to 
be  in  a position  to  accommodate  them  in  suitable 
rooms  for  the  purpose,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  the 
resutt  of  the  inquiry  on  this  point  will  be  a recom- 
mendation for  a grant  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  suit- 
able buildings  as  well  as  for  increased  funds  for 
general  purposes. 

I am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

'George  BL  Smith. 


(Chairman). — I ask  the  shorthand  writer  to  put  'this 
ocument  also  on  the  notes,  which  goes  very  fully  into 
the  questions : — 


Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
Municipal  Technical  Schools, 

_ Sligo,  July  9th,  1906. 

Points  to  be  dealt  witli : — 


1.  Insufficiency  of  annual  income  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  needs  of  technical  instruction  in 
Sligo. 

2.  The  absolute  necessity  of  aid  to  provide  suitable 
premises  in  which  the  instruction  can  be  given. 

3.  The  need  for  co-ordination  by  the  Department 
to  enable  isolated  technical  schools  to  obtain 
teachers  of  special  trade  courses  at  a reasonable 
cost. 

4.  The  need  for  better  preparation  of  National 
School  pupils  in  drawing  and  mathematics  to 
enable  them  to  derive  greater  advantage  from 
attendance  at  technical  classes  than  the  average 
student  is  now  able  to  do. 

5.  The  need  for  fuller  information  with  respect  to 
the  working  of  the  schemes  in  towns  of  similar 
sizes  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

6.  The  need  for  greater  organisation  and  assistance 
from  the  Department  to  enable  industries  re- 
cently established  to  find  a market  for  their  pro- 
ducts and  further  advice  as  to  the  most  profitable 
lines  on  which  to  work  to  make  success  prac- 
tically certain. 


Statistics  of  the  Sligo  Municipal  Technical  Schools. 
Population  of  area  administered  by  scheme,  10,870. 
Valuation  of  Urban  District  of  Sligo,  £22,271. 
Annual  value  of  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £,  £93. 

(This  sum  is  subjected  to  a small  deduction  for 
cost  of  collection,  etc.) 

Net  value,  1904-1905,  ....  £85. 

Net  value,  1905-1906,  ....  £90. 

Class  entries  fox  session  1905-1906—849. 

Average  weekly  attendance  for  whole  session — 600. 

Total  income  of  Committee  from  all  sources — £710 
per  annum. 

Oyer  fifty  students  were  refused  admission  for  last 
session,  owing  to  insufficiency  of  accommodation. 

One  subject  was  dropped",  although  sufficient  ap- 
plications were  in  hand  to  make  it  a success,  owing 
to  lack  of  suitable  accommodation. 

Another  class  was  applied  for  by  students,  bub 
could  not  be  formed  from  the  same  cause. 

A.— Insufficiency  of  annual  income  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  needs  of  technical  instruction  in 
Sligo. 

The_  annual  value  of  the  rate  levied  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  is  very  low  for  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served  under  the  scheme.  As  the  value 
of  the  rate  is  low,  it  follows  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  are  unable  to  afford  the  fees  which  might 
be  charged  to  make  up  for  thf  deficiency.  Hence  our 
funds  suffer  in  both  ways. 

A town  in  the  geographical  position  of  Sligo  should 
be  the  object  of  special  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  the  annual  endowment  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  quite  isolated  from  any  other  towns 
. where  a technical  school  has  been  instituted,  and  is 
thus  compelled  to  rely  altogether  upon  its  own  ■ re- 
sources for  all  subjects  of  technical  instruction  needed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough. 

It  cannot  share  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching 
of  any  special  subjects,  as  can  be  done  by,  say,  the 
urban  districts  around  Dublin,  neither  can  it  share 
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the  seryices  of  a special  teacher,  say,  of  a trade  sub- 
ject with  another  authority,  as  can  be  done  by  several 
of  the  urban  districts  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The 
cost,  therefore,  of  special  trade  subjects  is  excessive. 

Special  courses  can  only  bo  organised  of  a few 
■weeks  in  duration,  and  this  at  an  excessive  cost; 
and  great  difficulty  must,  of  necessity,  be  experienced 
in  obtaining  a first-class  teacher  for  such  a short 
engagement. 

An  art  teacher  can  be  fully  and  usefully  employed, 
but  the  Committee  have  no  means  of  paying  him, 
and,  consequently,  this  work  has  had  to  be  added  to 
the  duties  of  the  principal. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  substantial  aid  to  pro- 
vide suitable  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
needs  of  the  Bc-rough  of  Sligo  in  respect  of  technical 
instruction. 

The  present  premises  are  certainly  entirely  inade- 
quate for  the  work  to  be  dene. 

The  house  at  present  designated  “ The  Sligo  Muni- 
cipal Technical  Schools  ” was  built  a few  years  ago 
to  suit  the  drapery  business,  and  was  used  for  a 
time  as  a draper’s  shop.  The  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  was  designed  to  accommodate  that  business, 
and  the  rooms  are,  as  a consequence,  entirely  too 
small  for  the  effective  teacning  of  technical  instruc- 
tion subjects. 

There  are  about  seven  rooms  available,  four  of 
which  are  used  as  class-rooms.  Each  room  is  en- 
tirely too  small  for  its  purpose,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  every  available  room  i3  used  on  every 
evening  in  the  week. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  rooms : — 

I.  Workshop. — The  largest  room  in  the  school, 
being  25  ft.  by  16  ft. — It  is  used  for  instruction  in 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Manual  instruction. 

Carving  in  wood. 

Laundry  work. 

There  are  about  twenty  students  in  the  carving  class 
and  about  fourteen  in  each  of  the  others  (in  every 
case  the  number  is  the  maximum  the  room  will 
accommodate. 

When  there  are  six  double  benches  for  carpentry 
(convertible  for  carving),  one  large  carving  bench, 
a turning  lathe,  large  laundry  stove,  and  other  fit- 
tings, the  room  can  only  be  described  as  very  much 
too  small. 

The  use  of  this  room  for  laundry  work,  though 
quite  unavoidable  owing  to  the  diminutive  kitchen, 
is  very  detrimental  to  the  woodwork  and  tools  stored 
there,  owing  to  the  steam  and  heat.  Gas  must  be 
used  at  all  times,  as  the  room  is  very  dark,  having 
only  a window  at  one  end. 

Art  Room. — 20  ft.  by  16  ft. 

Used  every  afternoon  and  evening.  Effective  art 
work  is  quite  impossible  with  more  than  twelve  stu- 
dents, and  there  are  over  twenty  students  in  every 
class  held,  and  numbers  have  been  refused  admis- 
sion owing  to  limited  space. 

Room  is  also  used  for  building  construction — 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

Practical  Mathematics, 
f Practical  Geometry, 

v I Book-keeping. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

With  a full  class  individual  help  is  impossible. 
Commercial  Room.— 20  ft.  by  16  ft. 

Used  every  evening  in  the  week.  Seats  are  pro- 
vided for  thirty  students,  but  this  number  can  only 
be  accommodated  at  serious  inconvenience  and  risk 
to  health.  As  a room  originally  intended  for  a bed- 
room, adequate  provision  has  not  been  made  for  ven- 
tilation. 

. The  Inspectors  of  the  Department  constantly  criti- 
cise the  state  of  the  air  in  this  room.  They  have 
suggested  sub-division  of  the  classes ; this  was  ac- 
complished by  adding  classes  to  the  work  of  the 
Principal. 

The  condition  of  such  a room,  after  thirty  persons 
have  been  there  for  three  hours,  with  gas,  etc.,  can 
well  be  imagined.  There  are  297  class  entries  by  120 
individual  students  in  the  commercial  section. 


Kitchen. 

This  is  really  a hopeless  case.  Size  18ft.  by  12  e 
with  175  class  entries  by  115  individual  students  , 
ten  classes  weekly  (average  attendance  over  100  n 
week).  per 

Room  is  very  dark,  having  high  walls  close  to  the. 
windows  on  each  side. 

The  cooking  range  is,  necessarily,  a large  one  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  is  far  too  high  ’ even, 
with  all  possible  ventilation.  Complaints  of  colds, 
among  the  students  are  very  common,  owing  to  the 
draughts  set  up  when  the  windows  are  lowered  The 
laundry  stove  had  to  be  moved  to  the  workshop  as 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  work  in  the  heat  Sven 
off  by  it. 

If  a larger  room  were  available  as  a kitchen 
larger  classes  could  be  accommodated,  and  the  in- 
structress would  then  be  set  free  for  classes  in  house- 
wifery, hygiene,  needlework,  sick  nursing,  and  other 
very  necessary  classes.  These  must  be  out  of  the 
question  until  further  accommodation  is  available. 

There  are  a few  other  small  rooms  quite  impossible 
for  use  as  class-rooms  now  used  as  store-rooms,  &c. 

We.  have  been  prevented  from  increasing  clas’ses  in 
several  directions  owing  to  want  of  suitable  accom- 
modation. 

Glasses  were  proposed  in  dress-making,  modelling, 
stone-carving,  etc.,  last  session,  but,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  Department  to  approve  of  the  accom- 
modation proposed,  they  were  all  abandoned 
although  in  every  case  sufficient  genuine  students 
had  definitely  applied  for  admission  to  guarantee 
success. 

We  have  the  best  accommodation  at  present  avail- 
able in  the  town,  but  it  has  proved  quite  inadequate. 

In  no  case  can  the  Committee  erect  a building 
without  external  aid. 

The  product  of  the  Id.  rate — money  which  is  ur- 
gently needed  for  instruction  expenditure — will  not 
provide  a sufficient  capital  sum  to  erect  a building. 

According  to  an  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
an  annual  sum  of  £85  will  only  produce  (at  forty 
years)  a sum  of  £1.312,  and  we  estimate  that  a 
school  will  cost  £4,000  or  £4,500  at  least. 

Additional  aid  locally  is  out  of  the  question. 

Our  present  premises  cannot  possibly  be  extended, 
owing  to  the  very  limited  ground  space. 

A Day  Trade  Preparatory  School  has  been  sug- 
gested for  Sligo,  but  until  further  accommodation  is 
available  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
Short  courses  have  been  decided  upon  in  tailoring 
and  painting,  but  we  have  at  present  no  accommo- 
dation. 

Even  if  the  value  of  our  local  rate  would  raise  a 
sufficient  sum  for  building,  yet  its  withdrawal  from 
the  funds  available  for  general  school  purposes  would 
be  a very  serious  handicap  on  our  work. 

The  rooms  in  a technical  school  for  evening  stu- 
dents should  be  as  bright,  inviting,  and  healthy  as 
possible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  better  rooms 
were  available  there  would  be  a considerable  increase 
in  our  attendance. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  are  not  sufficient;  no 
lavatory  is  available,  or  offices  for  the  young  men. 

Our  limited  accommodation  will  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  the  preparatory  classes  contemplated 
under  the  Revised  Scheme  of  grants  recently  issued 
by  the  Department. 

As  there  is  no  night  school  (continuation  school) 
in  the  Borough  of  Sligo,  this  work  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 

We  have  no  Science  Laboratory  at  all,  and  no 
room  to  accommodate  one. 

Trade  Teachers. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  when  we  require  a specialist 
teacher  of  a trade  subject  that  it  is  impossible  lor 
our  funds  to  support  one,  except  for  a short  course 
of  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  cost  will  be  very  hign 
for  such  a short  engagement,  but,  apart  from i p * 
question  of  cost,  there  is  the  improbability  of  getting 
a good  man  at  all  to  come  to  Sligo  for  such  a snor 
time.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Department 
to  engage  a man  altogether  and  share  his  sem 
among  those  smaller  schools,  who  can  prove  a re 
demand  for  his  services,  and  who  are  willing, 
necessary,  to  pay  for  his  services  for  the  time  ne 
with  them.  This  would  ensure  a competent  teac 
being  available,  and  would,  in  any  case,  save. 
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of  advertisements)  &c.  This  arrange- 
pply  to  such  subjects  as  tailor’s  work, 
[ecorating,  &c.,  and  would  undoubtedly 
he  smaller  schools. 

Need  yon  better  preparation  of  National  School 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  I understand,  that 
technical  instruction  should  be  commenced  in  the 
primary  school.  If  by  “ technical  instruction  ” I 
may  understand  “ preparation  for  technical  instruc- 
tion ” then,  I think,  the  statement  is  quite  true. 
A better  grounding  is  certainly  necessary  in  mathe- 
matics, drawing,  and  composition,  but  valuable  time 
should  not  be  spent  in  experimenting,  with  an  ele- 
mentary form  of  technical  instruction,  in  the  pri- 
mary school.  . 

At  present  the  grounding  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  students  in  these  subjects  is  anything  but 
satisfactory,  and  the  few  students  who  do  possess 
it  are  very  quickly  ahead  of  their  companions. 

Either  the  methods  of  teaching  are  faulty  or,  what 
I think  is  much  more  probable,  the  time  available 
for  these  subjects  is  inadequate.  In  any  case,  it  is 
a serious  matter,  which  is  in  urgent  need  of  a remedy. 

Need  for  fuller  information. 

It  would,  I think,  be  a very  valuable  aid  to  a com- 
mittee when  submitting  a scheme,  or  preparing  a 
scheme,  if  the  Department  could  issue  annually  the 
whole  of  the  schemes  in  force  in  Ireland,  so  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  as  to  methods  of  allocating 
funds,  subjects  taught,  and  the  cost  of  the  various 
items  of  expenditure.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  this  should  not  be  done.  I understand  the  De- 
partment have  promised  to  issue  these  schemes  in 
future.  It  would  certainly  clear  away  many  criti- 
cisms of  unfair  allocation  of  funds  as  between  the 
different  committees. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Department  is 
prepared  to  assist  farmers — e.g.,  seed- testing,  issue 
of  pamphlets;  the  existence  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Department  is  frequently  unknown  to  farmers  and 
even  to  members  of  committees.  I would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Department  to 
advertise  these  facilities  for  obtaining  assistance 
more  widely  in  the  local  Press. 

6732.  (Witness). — The  point  1 wish  to  refer  to  is  the 
action  of  the  Department  in  reference  to  the  scheme 
initiated  by  Bourke  Cockrane  in  connection  with  the  saw 
mills  here  some  few  years  ago.  Bourke  Cockrane,  the 
Irish- American,  decided  to  do  something  for  the  town 
of  Sligo.  I believe  he  is  a Sligo  man,  and  was  anxious 
to  do  something  for  the  people  of  Sligo.  He  decided 
to  invest  £10,000  in  some  industry  that  would  give 
employment  to  the  people,  and,  as  far  as  I can  gather, 
he  did  not  mind  very  much  what  industry  was  started 
provided  that  it  gave  employment  to  the  people.  He, 
as  far  as  I can  gather,  consulted  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  the  officials  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  the 
form  the  industry  should  take,  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
thought  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  start  a school 
of  furniture  and  church-furniture  industry  here  in  Sligo. 
He  accordingly  bought  over  Gallagher  and  Doherty’s 
interest  in  certain  mills  here  in  town,  paying,  as  I 
understand,  £4,000. 

6733.  (Chairman). — "Who  bought  it? — It  was  bought 
on  the  advice  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as  I understand. 
Of  course  I may  be  mistaken  on  some  of  these  points, 
but  I give  you  what  is,  I think,  generally  believed. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  think  of  consulting  the 
business  people  of  the  town  with  regard  ta  the  industry. 
He  started  the  thing,  and  got  £1,500  from  the  people 
of  Sligo.  That  made  the  entire  capital  £11,500.  The 
company  found  out  that  the  plant  that  existed  on  the 
premises  was  valueless,  and  they  had  to  pay  £3,000 
more  for  new  plant,  and  the  preliminary  expenses 
swallowed  up  nearly  another  £1,000.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  manager  was  also  left  to  the  Department. 

6734.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  this — have  you  any 
documents,  I know  nothing  about  it  whatever,  but  it 
rather  surprises  me  to  hear  that  all  that  was  the  work 
of  the  Department  ? — I will  point  out  in  a moment  how 
I believe  that  the  Department  is  accountable  for  it. 

6734a.  You  are  giving  all  this  as  being  the  work  of 
the  Department.  As  I said  before,  I know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  You  are  giving  all  this  as  the 
work  of  the  Department  ?— The  work  of  Sir  Horace 
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Plunkett  and  the  officials  of  the  Department.  The  July  11, 10OG, 
point  I want  to  make  is  that  failure  of  the  scheme  : 

is  to  be  attributed  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  ' ' 
officials  of  the  Department.  ■ * ‘ ’ • 

6735.  But,  then,  that  wants  proof.  It  wants  some- 
thing like  documentary  evidence? — I shall  be  glad  to 
hear  any  mistake  I make  in  this  statement  oorrected. 

6736.  Well,  but  I am  only  asking  you  on  what  ground 
you  make  the  statement : whether  you  have  got  any 
document,  or  correspondence,  or  anything  to  go  upon 
which  can  show  me  exactly  what  happened? — The 
authority  for  making  this  statement  is  all  derived  from 
interviews  with  those  concerned  with  the  scheme,  some 
of  the  directors. 

6737.  Then  it  comes  to  be  hearsay  ? — The  directors 
knew,  I presume,  how  the  scheme  was  initiated. 

6738.  (Mr.  Brown). — Were  not  the  directors  local 
people? — Yes. 

6739.  Would  they  not  be  better  able  to!  tell  about  it? 

—Yes. 

6740.  (Chairman). — I think  we  ought  to  have  some- 
body who  really  conducted  the  business.  You  axe  only 
telling  us  what  you  heard  from  other  people.  If  we 
are  to  go  into  this,  and  I am  not  sure  it  is  relevant, 
we  ought  to  have  it  from  the  people  who  conducted 
the  business  ? — I can  tell  you  who  some  of  the  directors 
were.  If  I mistake  not,  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Committee  was  one  of  the  directors,  Mr.  Keane.  Mr. 

Connolly  was  one.  Mr.  Kilgallon  was  a director  ; Mr. 

Jackson,  and  Mr.  Campbell  Perry. 

6741.  I wish  you  would  tell  us  anything  you  know 
yourself,  if  you  can? — AH  I can  give  you  is  what  is 
generally  believed  with  regard  to  the  scheme. 

6742.  We  have  come  across  so  many  things  that  are 
generally  believed  and  that  turn  out  -to  have  very  little 
foundation  when  you  get  at  the  facts? — Well,  I have 
no  document  whatsoever  to  give. 

6743.  You  must  take  your  own  line  about  it,  but  T 
am  quite  sure  you  won’t  say  anything  you  do  not  think 
you  have  good  grounds  for.  Still,  it  does  render  an 
inquiry  very  difficult  when  you  ao  not  have  before 
you  the  people  who  really  have  conducted  the  matter, 
but  get  the  information  second-hand  altogether, 
especially  when  it  looks  rather  improbable  on  the 
face  of  it? — Well,  shall  T go  on? 

6744.  I would  very  much  rather  get  it  from  some- 
body else,  who  does  know  something  about  it? — I should 
be  very  glad  that  some  one  of  the  directors  would 
come ; but  if  no  such  person  does  come  up,  I would 
wish  to  put  the  facts  before  the  public. 

6745.  I want  to  get  the  facts  of  the  case  first-hand  ? — 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  my  statement  will  be  regarded 
as  correct  unless  someone  whom  it  concerns  contradicts 
the  statement. 

6746.  No,  I do  not  think  that  at  all.  If  you  are 
making  a statement  of  that  sort  you  must  prove  it  to 
begin  with? — If  I state  it  is  generally  believed,  the 
general  belief  must  be  presumed  to  be  correct  unless- 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

6747.  I do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  that? — This, 
matter  concerns  a number  of  people,  and  if  they  allow 
the  thing  to  pass  by  unchallenged  I think  my  statement 
must  be  regarded  as  correct.  I should  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  any  erroneous  statement  of  mine  cor- 
rected. 

6748.  Well,  go  on,  please? — T stated  that  the  com- 
pany was  started  with  a capital  of  £11,500.  When  it 
was  started  the  company  found  out  they  could  not  do 
that  furniture  business,  and  instead  of  doing  furniture 
business,  they  entered  into  competition  in  the  slate  and 
wood  line  and  saw-mills  line  with  a firm  that  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  The  company  went  on  for  some 
couple  of  years,  and  in  the  end  the  business  was  wound 
up,  and  the  interest  in  the  business  was  sold  to  the 
Wood  and  Iron  Company.  The  £10,000  is  gone,  as 
far  as  the  people  of  Sligo  are  concerned,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  industry.  These  are  the  facts,  to  begin 
with,  as  I take  them,  hut  I wish  to  point  out,  first  of  all, 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Bcheme,  and,  secondly, 
the  harm  done  by  the  failure.  I say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I regard  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  officials  of 
the  Department  as  responsible  for  the  failure. 

6749.  Why? — It  was  on  their  advice  that  the  industry 
to  be  started  was  to  be  a furniture  industry. 

6750.  When  wae  that  advice  given,  and  how  was  it 
given  ? — It  was  given  before  the  company  was  started. 

6751.  By  whom? — Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

6752.  When? — A few  years  ago.  Before  they  started 
the  industry. 
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vly  11,.  1906.  6753.  Was  it  given  in  writing? — I presume  it  was. 

Kci'.  j.  j.  -A-3  I said,  I have  no  documents. 

Hynes,  e.'c.  6754.  You  really  know  nothing  about  it,  absolutely 

nothing  ? — I know  what  the  general  public  believe. 

6755.  Yes  ? — And  the  general  public  do  not  generally 
believe  things  without  some  foundation. 

6756.  Well? — I remember  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  the  officials  of  the  Department  were  down  here.  I 
saw  them  down  here  myself  going  over  the  place  ; and 
I have  been  informed  by  a director  of  the  company  that 
the  saw-mills  were  bought  up  before  the  company  was 
formed  at  alL  I regard  it,  then,  that  the  first  mistake 
made  was  in  starting  this  form  of  industry  at  all.  The 
second  mistake  was  that  the  officials  of  the  Department 
advised  the  buying  up  of  Gallagher  and  Doherty's  in- 
terest in  the  saw-mills  without  consulting  the  people 
of  the  town. 

6757.  I really  cannot  take  it  that  the  officials  ad- 
vised it,  unless  you  can  give  me  some  definite  evidence 
•about  that. 

6758.  (Mr.  Brown). — Who  were  the  directors? — Some 
of  them  were  Mr.  Connolly,  Mr.  Tighe.  Mr.  Higgins, 
Mr.  Campbell  Perry,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Kilgallon. 
Those  were  the  principal  directors 

6759.  They  were  all  local  people? — All  local  people. 
But  before  the  company  was  formed  the  saw-mills  were 
bought  over,  and  I am  informed  by  a director  that  en- 
tirely too  much  money  was  paid  for  them. 

6760.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Who  paid  the  purchase 
money? — I think  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

6761.  Do  you  mean  it  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
“corporation? — I understood  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  two  other  trustees. 

6762.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  the  directors  seek  to  have 
any  other  form  of  industry? — They  could  not  seek, 

• because  the  form  of  industry  was  decided  before  they 
were  appointed. 

6763.  (Chairman). — Do  you  put  this  as  a personal 
matter.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  you  say,  was,  with 

i two  other  gentlemen,  a trustee.  Did  he  represent  the 
Department  in  that,  or  was  it  his  own  private 
’ matter  ? — I believe  he  represented  the  Department, 
for  the  officials  of  the  Department  were  down  here. 
Messrs.  Clibborn,  Hill  and  Coyne  were  down  here  in 
'■connection  with  the  matter.  If  it  was  his  private 
business  I do  not  see  what  business  the  officials  of 
the  Department  would  have  down  here  in  connection 
with  it.  I state  as  a matter  of  personal  knowledge 
that  they  were  down  here  in  connection  with  it,  and 
If  it  was  his  private  business  I cannot  understand 
Tiow  it  is  they  would  be  mixed  up  at  all  in  it.  Then 
too  much  money  was  paid  for  it.  He  first  of  all 
should  have  consulted  the  people  of  the  town  before 
deciding  on  the  form  of  industry.  Seoondly,  too 
much  money  was  paid  on  his  advice  for  the  premises. 
The  scheme  was  a failure  for  these  two  reasons.  A 
sum  of  £11,500,  I have  been  informed,  by  those  in 
trade  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  starting  of  a 
furniture  business.  The  scheme  now  was  a failure 
and,  as  a result,  in  the  first  place  no  good  has  been 
done  to  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  in  the  second  place 
positive  harm  has  been  done  to  the  town,  because  ’f 
this  £10,000  were  properly  invested  it  would  give 
a good  deal  of  employment.  In  the  third  place  it  has 
a damping  effect  on  industries.  People  are  slower 
•now  to  put  their  money  into  any  new  enterprise 
when  they  look  back  and  see  that  this  £10,000  busi- 
ness turned  out  a fiasco.  One  point  I wish  to  make 
is  that  the  officials  of  the  Department  showed  very 
little  business  capacity. 

6764.  Well,  really,  I cannot  take  that  from  you. 
You  really  know  nothing  whatever  about  it.  You  do 
not  know  what  the  officials  of  the  Department  ad- 
vised, or  whether  they  advised  at  all.  You  merely 
speak  from  certain  general  rumours,  and  I must  say 
I do  think  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  any  public  body  to 
come  and  bring  charges  of  this  sort  on  evidence  of  this 
kind.  If  they  are  to  be  brought  at  all  they  must  be 
brought  on  documentary  evidence,  and  the  actual  evi- 
dence is  available  if  they  are  well-founded.  If  that 
is  forthcoming  and  'it  is  relevant  to  the  matter  we  will 
consider  it,  but  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  and  con- 
sider it  on  statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly remote.  We  have  no  definite  evidence  to  go 
upon  at  all._  You  are  now  making  these  statements 
which  get  into  the  press  and  are  published  all 
over  the  country,  and  I must  say  I do  not  see  how 
any  Department  can  carry  on  business  if  they  are 
subject  to  be  attacked  in  that  sort  of  way.  It  seems 


to  me  grossly  unfair.  That  is  my  opinion  t 
for  myself  ? — I can  give  you  merely  the  genera1!  K 
in  Sligo.  It  is  fot  yon  to  fail  wkCJft 
relevant  or  not.  uac  « 

6765.  (Mr.  Brown).-— There  is  no  doubt  that  a. 
ments  exist  which  could  prove  this  case  if  it  docu~ 

6766.  (Chairman). — If  documents  exist,  and  ffti 
are  relevant  we  will  attend  to  them.  ’ lE  the7 

6767.  (Mr.  Brown).— There  must  be  communis 
tions  that  passed  between  the  Department  and  tu 
directors,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  had 
which  will  substantiate  this  case  if  it  is  true  n>- 

the  contrary  1 I do  not  pretend  to  have  seen  tW 
documents.  , 

6768.  (Chairman).-^ Then,  I am  sorry  to  sav  r 
do  not  think  you  ought  to  have  come  here  to  sav  thk? 
—I  do  not  regret  coming  here  in  the  slightest  T 
came  here  to  state  what  I believe  to  be  the  truth 
It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  is  rail 
vant  or  not. 

6769.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  act  on?— I 
state  what  are  generally  regarded  to  be  the  facts  of  thn 
case. 

677°  (J/r  Browti).— One  would  have  thought  yon 
might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  docu 
ments,  which  are  available,  undoubtedly,  through  the 
directors,  who  were  all  local  people  ?— I did  not  see  th« 
documents,  but  I spoke  to  a number  of  the  directors 
including  the  chairman. 

6771.  Then  you  are  only  making  a hearsav  state- 
ment—they  might  have  been  brought  up  here  "to  state 
the  circumstances'  themselves?—!  could  not  bring 
them  up,  but  I will  not  refer  at  any  further  length  to 
this  matter  so. 

6772.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  else  you  de- 
sire to  say?— I think  I stated  I agreed  with  every- 
thing Mr.  Smith  said  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  a building  grant,  and  the  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  country  at  large,  I 
think  that  the  Department  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
give  more  aid  to  urban  industries  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  or  than  perhaps  it  has  power  to  do.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  has  the  power  of  doing  very 
much  for  urban  industries.  I see  it  has  the  power  of 
•aiding  rural  industries.  I shall  point  out  ways  in 
which  I believe  it  can  help  the  urban  industries. 

6773.  Yes,  that  is  very  much  to  the  point?— It 
should  be  in  a position  to  give  manufacturers  infor- 
mation as  to  where  they  would  get  markets  for  their 
goods  in  other  countries.  I believe  that  it  could  do 
a great  deal  in  that  way  by  pointing  out  to  manu- 
facturers where  openings  would  be  for  their  wares. 
In  the  next  place,  I understand  that  all  over  the 
country  there  are  people,  shopkeepers  who  sell,  as 
Irish-made  goods,  imported  articles,  and  that  is  a 
state  of  affairs  that  is  calculated  to  have  a very  bad 
effect  on  the  industrial  revival  ; and  I would  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  should  have  the  power 
of  prosecuting  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  fraud. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  has  that  power  or  not.  If 
it  has  not,  I believe  it  should  get  it.  Those  are  the 
two  ways  in  which  I would  say  it  can  help  urban  in- 
dustries. There  may  be  other  ways  too.  Then  an- 
other point  is  that  I believe  that  the  appointment  of 
all  officers  and  inspectors  should  be  vested  not  in  the 
Department,  but  in  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  or 
in  a committee  nominated  by  the  Council. 

6774.  What  sort  of  officers  ? — The  officers  appointed  by. 

the  Department  as  such  ; the  inspectors  and  officers  re- 
ferred to  here  in  paragraph  6 : “A.  secretary,  two  assis- 
tant secretaries  (one  in  respect  of  agriculture,  and  one 
in  respect  of  technical  instruction)  and  such  inspectors, 
instructors,  officers,  and  servants  as  the  Department 
may  require.”  I believe  that  any  one  man  is  more 
likely  to  be  subject  to  prejudice  than  a number  of 
men,  and  when  that  one  man  represents,  as  he  will, 
the  Government  and  not  the  people,  there  is  danger 
that  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
the  people  will  not  get  appointments.  1 may  add 
that  the  officials  appointed  by  such  a committee 
would  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public  more  than, 
officials  appointed  by  the  Department  or  by  .the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Government ; and  I think  t 
appointment  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  t 
Vice-President,  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  should  be  1 
in  the  hands,  directly  or  indirectly,  of'  a majority 
the  Council  of  Agriculture.  Those  are  the  only  E01 . . 
I intend  to  refer  to.  ' —'••■• 
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6775.  How  far  would  you  go  down  in  the  scale  of 
officers  and  have  them  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  There  are  inspectors  and  instructors  and 
clerics,  and  so  on — you  would  not  have  everyone  so  ap- 
pointed, would  you  ? — I would  "have  everyone  ap- 
pointed, directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Council. 

6776.  Down  to  the  clerks  in  the  offices? — Well, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

6777.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ indirectly  ?” — The 
Council  of  Agriculture  would  nominate  perhaps  some 
committee  to  whom  they  would  leave  these  appoint- 
ments, and  that  committee  might  leave  the  appoint- 
ment in  certain  cases  to  certain  higher  officials. 

6776.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  a body  of  that  sort 
to  consider  the  merits  of  each  individual  unless  by 
a system  of  examination,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Would  you  advocate  a system  of  examination  for 
the  appointments  ? — Yes. 

6779.  For  everyone  ? — Fo,r  everyone.  Then  it  would 
be  for  the  Council  or  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  in  the  end.  There  should  first  of  all  be  a 
qualifying  examination,  and,  I believe,  too,  it  should 
be  competitive. 

6780.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  would  be  the  position  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this  matter — would 
you  supersede  them  ? — I don't  know  very  much  about 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  is  the  one  I am  better  acquainted  with. 

6781.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  is,  or  two-thirds  of  it,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  ? — I would  be  quite  satisfied 
if  the  appointments  were  left  to  the  Board  or  the 
Council. 


6782.  But  if  it  is  to  be  by  a system  of  competitive  July  II,  1006. 
examination  what  would  be  the  functions  of  the  Board  — 

or  the  Committee  ? — I would  be  satisfied  either  to  have  ]iov' 
it  by  a system  of  competitive  examinations  or  to  have  Hylles’  0,e* 
it  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  The  two 
things  could  not  co-exist,  but  I would  be  satisfied  with 
either. 

6783.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Are  improper  appointments 
made  by  the  Department,  do  you  think? — I don’t 
know  anything  about  that.  I would  not  be  prepared 
to  say  that  improper  appointments  have  been  made, 
but  I say  the  danger  exists. 

6784.  I suppose  it  would  exist  just  the  same  if  they 
were  made  by  the  committee? — But  the  danger  would 
be  less,  and  the  appointments  would  give  more  satis- 
faction. I admit  that  there  is  danger  always  of  im- 
proper appointments  being  made. 

6785.  I thought  that  your  suggestion  might  be  based 
upon  some  reason  ? — I don’t  know  very  much  about  the 
officials.  I know  it  has  been  stated,  but  I don’t  say 
it  has  been  accurately  stated,  that  unnecessary 
importations  have  been  ma  de.  I don’t  know  very  much 
about  the  officials,  and  therefore  I am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

6786.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  had  that  any  importations  are  being  made  now? 

— I am  not  prepared  to  find  any  fault  with  the  ap- 
pointments made. 

6787.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  know  that  the 
clerical  staff  is  appointed  practically  by  a system  of 
competitive  examinations  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

(Mr.  Brown). — They  are  all  civil  servants. 


Mr.  Bernard  Keane  examined. 


6788.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  of  Leitrim  ? — Yes,  sir. 

6789.  What  is  the  number  of  your  committee? — 
Over  thirty.  It  has  got  down  a bit  latterly. 

6790.  It  is  a Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  ? — Yes. 

6791.  The  number,  I see,  is  forty,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  on  the  Committee  number  twenty-six. 
Now,  I have  not  got  any  notes,  but  would  you  just 
take  your  own  line? — In  the  first  place  we  have 
not  had  since  the  commencement  of  this  Act  an  agri- 
cultural instructor ; never  had  one  in  the  County 
Leitrim. 

6792.  How  was  that? — I don’t  know. 

6792.  Have  the  county  selected  anyone  and  sub- 
mitted his  name  ? — No ; it  seems  the  Department  have 
not  got  any  qualified  person  so  far  yet. 

6793.  I see  you  have  a butter-making  instructor  and 
an  instructor  in  bee-keeping  ? — Yes  ; we  had  a butter- 
making instructor  going  through  our  district  about  a 
year  ago. 

6794.  But  the  procedure  is  for  the  County  Commit- 
tee to  submit  a name  to  the  Department  for  approval? 
—I  did  not  know  that,  but  I think  the  Department 
c°nld  not  supply  them  with  one  at  all  events. 

6795.  There  was  not  one  to  be  found  ? — No. 

6796.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  yon  know  when  the  county 
applied  to  have  an  agricultural  instructor? — I do  not 
exactly  know..  I believe  it  is  two  or  three  years  ago. 

°?97.  (Chairman). — Did  they  send  up  a name?— 
No,  they  did  not ; but  they  made  inquiries  about  it. 
«ow,  m the  thoroughbred  scheme,  the  Department  are 
';ery  anxious  to  send  thoroughbred  horses  to  Leitrim. 
Well,  thoroughbred  sires  do  not  suit  the  County 
heitrim  at  all,  because  their  mares  are  small  and  weedy. 
The  sire  that  would,  suit  would  be  a good  draught  sire 
or  a hackney.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  bulls, 
lnose  pure-bred  shorthorn  bulls  do  not  exactly  suit 
The  half-bred  or  polled  Angus  would  suit,  but 
the  polled  Angus  does  not  suit  so  well  for  dairying 
purposes.  They  are  very  good  for  carrying  meat,  not 
lor  dairying  purposes. 

6798.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  bull  do  you  say  would 
?~T’he  half-bred,  thoroughbred  shorthorn  bull. 

o799.  (Chairman). — You  say  this  is  more  suitable 
than  thoroughbred  ? — Yes. 

6800.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Can  you  tell  us  any  reason 
W ly  y°n  form  that  opinion  ? — I see  some  of  the  De- 
partment  bulls  in  the  county  and  I see  those  half-bred 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  calves  of  the  half- 
ored  are  better,  and  they  are  better  growing  calves, 
ihey  suit  the  cattle  better  in  the  country  and  bring 
better  prices. 


6801.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  there  is  no 
use  in  reaching  forward  to  any  higher  breed  at  all?— 
There  is,  but  not  so  generally  as  they  are  doing  it. 
There  are  cattle  as  well  as  mares  to  suit  the  thorough- 
bred, and  cattle  that  don’t  suit  them. 

6802.  I am  a breeder  of  thoroughbred  shorthorns. 
I want  to  learn,  if  I can,  how  it  is  that  a half-bred', 
would  be  superior  to  a pure-bred  ?— They  suit  the  cattle, 
better,  the  small  class  of  mountainy  cattle,  a good 
deal  better  than  the  thoroughbred. 

(Mr.  Dryden).— I think  if  half  a loaf  is  good' 
a whole  loaf  is  better. 

6803.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  shorthorn  premium 
bulls  are  there? — I don’t  know  exactly.  There  are  a • 
few  round  our  neighbourhood,  but  the  people  are  net  • 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  gets. 

6804.  I was  anxious  to  know  the  comparative  num- 
bers of  premium  bulls  and  other  bulls  in  the  county  ? 
— Tffiere  is  not  one  premium  bull  to  five  of  the  others. 

6805.  Or  perhaps  one  to  ten  ? — Perhaps  one  to  ten ; 
you  are  right  in  that,  and  besides,  it  is  not  very  easy 
for  the  people,  who  are  poor  in  Leitrim,  to  come  at 
the  price  of  those  premium  bulls,  for  when  a bull  is 
selected  they  have  to  pay  twice  the  price  that  he- 
would  be  before. 

6806.  There  are  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  in 
the  whole  county  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

6807.  You  think  that  is  too  many  ?— I think  it  is 
rather  many.  I think  the  half-bred  would  suit 
better. 

6808.  (Chairman).— Is  that  what  you  wish  to  say 
about  the  cattle  part  of  the  scheme.  Do  you  say  any- 
thing about  the  poultry?— The  poultry  is  fairly  well 
attended  to.  There  are  not  many  complaints. 

6809.  You  have  not  a poultry  instructor  ?— We  had 
until  recently. 

6810.  What  happened ; was  it  an  instructress  ? — • 
No;  a gentleman  that  went  round. 

6811.  Did  he  go  away,  or  what  happened  ?— I think 
he  is  in  the  county  still. 

6812.  There  is  no  instructor  in  the  County  Leitrim- 
according  to  this  list?— Well,  he  has  been  in  the 
C-onnty  Leitrim  till  recently,  till  a few  months  ago. 

6813.  Have  you  not  got  one  now? — No. 


Mr.  B. 
Keane.  . 


6814.  Have  there  been  any  new  breeds  of  poultry 
introduced  into  the  county  ?— There  have. 


6815.  Has  the  result  been  good  ?— It  has  done  good 
service,  I believe  some  slight  good ; but  there  is  some- 
thing more  wanted,  I believe,  than  an  instructor  in 
farming.  I think  nothing  would  take  more  or  do. 
as  much  good.  They  have  an  instructor  in  farming 
in  Cavan,  and  he  has  given  very  general  Satisfaction- 
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July  11, 1906.  I believe  that  the  Department  should  do  as  they  have 
M -rT~J  done  in  Cavan,  buy  a farm  and  teach  practical  farm- 

Mr.  a.  iveane.  ^ng  there,  the  same  thing  as  they  used  to  do  in 
Glasnevin.  I don’t  know  whether  they  do  it  now  or 
not.  That  would  take  well  and  improve  the  standard 
of  farming. 

6816.  To  have  a sort  of  model  farm? — To  have  a 
model  farm  as  at  Ballyhaise,  County  Cavan.  If  they 
had  something  like  that  in  Leitrim  it  would  do  a lot 
of  good. 

6817.  At  the  same  time,  of  course,  if  there  is  a 
farm  of  that  sort  people  at  a distance  cannot  profit 
much  by  it? — I suppose  if  they  took  in  pupils  on 
paying  a small  fee  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

6818.  You  mean  for  educational  purposes? — Yes, 
education  and  practical  farming. 

6819.  Do  you  think  the  itinerant  instructors  have 
done  much  good? — I think  they  have  done  some  good 
at  all  events.  The  dairy  instructress  has  done  a great 
deal  of  good. 

6820.  Tell  us  about  that ; has  her  instruction  im- 
proved the  trade?— I believe  it  has  improved  the 
butter-making,  and  our  district  makes  a great  deal 
of  butter.  There  would  be  150  firkins  of  butter  sold 
every  week  in  Ballinamore. 

6821.  Have  you  any  creameries? — We  have  two  or 
three  in  that  neighbourhood — four  creameries.  Still 
creameries  were  doing  better  a few  years  ago  than 
they  are  doing  at  present,  especially  the  co-operative 
creameries.  They  were  doing  better  than  they  are 

• now.  A good  many  parties  have  left  off  creameries 

and  returned  to  butter-making. 

6822.  Do  you  think  the  butter-making  in  the 
small  separate  farms  has  improved  ? — I think  so,  and, 
if  properly  instructed,  the  butter- making  would  be 
more  suitable  for  the  small  farmers.  The  farmers  of 
three  or  four  cows,  it  is  nonsense  for  them,  going  to 
creameries.  They  starve  their  families  at  home.  The 
separated  milk  is  of  very  little  value  for  feeding 
calves.  A dealing  man  can  tell  you  a calf  that  is  fed 
on  separated  milk ; and  I don’t  think  they  supply 
anything  to  the  feeding  of  the  calves  that  would  re- 
place the  good  taken  out  of  the  milk. 

6823.  Then  you  say  the  poultry  have  improved.  Is 
there  a much  larger  production  of  eggs  now  than 
there  used  to  be  ? — A great  deal  larger. 

6824  Have  you  egg  stations  for  distributing  eggs? 
— STes. 

6825.  Do  they  work  well? — They  work  fairly  well. 

6826.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about 
agriculture,  testing  seetis,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
Well,  a farm  like  this  at  some  convenient  centre 
where  farmers  could  get  good  seeds,  where  it  could 
be  recommended  to  them,  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment. 

6827.  Are  there  any  demonstration  plots  in  the 
■county? — No;  we  have  no  instructor,  and  then  we 
cannot  have  demonstration  plots.  In  Cavan  they 
have. 


could  not  get  the  instructor. 

6829.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  must  have  been  late  i„ 
applying  for  him?— I think  you  have  not  many  i, 
structors  all  over  Ireland.  There  are  a good  man 
counties,  I think,  without  agricultural  instructors.  1 

( Chairman ). — There  are  ten. 

6830.  (Mr.  Brown).  About  twenty-two  counties 
have  them.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  a number 
of^oung  Irishmen  are  being  trained  for  the  position  I 

6831.  And  I suppose  you  would  not  be  so  unpatriotic 
as  to  take  a foreigner  here  ? — We  would  rather  have  a 
native  if  we  could. 

6832.  (Chairman). — It  would  be  a good  thine  fot 

you  to  have  one?— Yes.  When  there  is  a scheme 

forpied  by  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  it  goes 
up  to  the  Department ; when  it  comes  back  you  don't 
know  it,  it  is  that  much  changed.  I cannot  under- 
stand how  people  from  England  or  Scotland,  or  even 
from  Dublin,  can  know  what  suits  the  County  Leitrim 
or  Sligo  better  than  the  people  who  are  resident  in 
those  counties. 

6833.  You  think  they  know  all  that  is  to  be  known) 
— I don’t  say  that,  but  they  could  give  very  valuable 
hints  at  all  events. 

6834.  What  they  don't  know  is  not  worth  knowing? 
— I don’t  say  that. 

6835.  There  is  room  for  improvement,  then,  is  there 
not  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  room  for  improvement. 

6836.  It  strikes  us,  going  about  the  country,  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  that  improvement  has 
taken  place? — Some  improvement  has  taken  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of 
more  room  for  improvement. 

6837.  However,  you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  get 
an  agricultural  instructor  if  you  could  ?— That  is  the 
general  feeling. 

6838.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  technical 
instruction? — We  have  a lace  class  in  Ballinamore 
for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  it  is  going  on  very  well. 
They  had  a lace  class  formed  in  Mohill  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Nuns.  They  spent  a lot  of  money 
in  equipping  the  school  there,  and  they  were  doing 
very  good  work,  but  it  seems  the  Department  did  not 
approve  of  the  instructress.  She  was  not  up  to  their 
standard,  although  she  was  a very  good  teacher,  one 
of  the  Nuns ; and  the  thing  dropped  after  spending 
£60  or  £70.  The  whole  thing  has  dropped  since.  In 
Ballinamore  there  is  a good  deal  being  done.  It  is 
conducted  by  one  of  the  Nuns.  She  is  qualified. 

6839.  Have  you  any  manual  instruction  ?— We  have 
under  a manual  instructor,  but  in  Carrick-on-Shannon 
and  Drumshambo  they  have  classes. 

6840.  Have  you  any  . instruction  in  domestic 
economy? — In  cooking  occasionally. 

6841.  By  an  itinerant  instructor  ? — Yes. 

6842.  Do  you  think  that  this  instruction  does 
good  ? — I think  it  does  ; I don’t  know  really. 

6843.  Has  that  gone  on  to  any  large  extent?— No, 
it  has  not. 


. Alderman 
Foley. 


Alderman  Folet  examined. 


6844.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  a member  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Sligo? — Yes. 

6845.  You  have  heard  this  statement  of  Mr. 
Smith’s — do  you  agree  with  it  ? — I quite  agree  with  it. 

6846.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — I would 
merely  say,  following  that  up,  that  I think  that  while  a 
good  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  Department,  and  it 
is  rather  too  soon  to  oensure  them  for  any  of  their 
•act3,  they  should  be  rather  encouraged,  I should  say, 
but  my  own  suggestion  is  that  they  should  begin  at 
the  beginning  and  take  the  children  attending  at  the 
National  schools. 

6847.  You  know  you  cannot  do  that  now?— I am 
sorry  to  hear  that.  That  probably  might  be  amended. 

6848.  Quite  so,  or  there  might  be  some  sort  of 
agreement  perhaps  between  the  National  Board  and 
the  Department  with  a view  to  co-operation  between 
them?— Yes,  or  Parliament  might  give  them  powers 
to  do  that. 

£849  I should  like  you  bo  follow  that  up  a little 
and  tell  us  what  kind  of  instruction  you  think  might 
be  given  ? — A short  series  of  lectures  not  to  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  should  be  given  in  schools  in 
economy  and  cleanliness,  and  the  school  teacher 
should  be  the  medium  of  imparting  this  knowledge 
or  by  lectures.  ° ’ 


6850.  Would  you  have  that  given  by  the  school 
teachers  themselves  or  by  lecturers  ? — I am  not  expert 
in  these  things.  I must  leave  it  open  to  others  who 
have  studied  the  matter  better  than  I have. 

6851.  Still  you  think  they  ought  to  do  something 
of  that  kind  ? — I think  so,  and  pamphlets  or  leaflets 
dealing  with  the  different  matters  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  children  as  well. 

6852.  The  Irish  children  are  very  sharp,  but  I don’t 
know  that  they  would  sit  down  to  the  reading  ot 
pamphlets  ? — Little  leaflets,  I should  say ; some  things 
to  give  them  an  idea,  to  open  their  minds,  with  the 
object,  of  course,  of  bringing  matters  before  them 
that  would  be  useful  in  their  battle  of  life. 

6853.  Do  you  say  anything  about  gardens,  which  ■' 


good  many  people  have  spoken  about — having  g- 
attached  to  schools  ? — I don’t  believe  in  that  at  all. 


The  rural  districts  are  quite  sufficient  for  that.  I 
you  have  an  instructor  in  agriculture  through  the 
county,  which  unfortunately  we  have  not  now— » 
had  a verv  owirl  man  here,  and  against  the  Wis  e. 


of  the  committee  he  was  sent  about  his  business  a 
has  not  been  replaced.  Although  some  people  mo 
say  we  could  get  a better  man,  I think  he  was  v J 
good  ; and  when  the  committee,  after  a good  aea 
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I thought  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  county,  asked 
the  Department  to  reconsider  this  matter,  some  atten- 
tion should  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  they  should 
not  have  been  ridden  over  high-handed  as  they  were. 

6854.  How  long  ago  was  that? — This  gentleman 
here  was  the  gentleman  who  helped  to  send  him  about 
his  business,  though  we  made  strong  efforts  to  retain 

: hl6855.  I see  there  is  no  agricultural  instructor  here  ? 

—The  Department  said  it  would  be  economy  to  send 
him  away,  and  there  would  be  other  things  to  take 
his  place,  lectures  in  schools,  but  these  dropped  off 

; 40 6856.  How  long  have  you  been  without  an  agri- 

cultural instructor  ?— I won’t  be  positive.  (How  long 

1 since  Mr.  Logan  left?) 

> (Mr.  E.  Gallagher). — Last  September. 

6857.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  it  by  resolution  of  the 
committee? — No,  the  committee  wished  to  retain  his 
\ servioes,  but  the  Department,  or  somebody  acting  for 
the  Department,  overruled  the  ideas  of  the  committee 
' which,  I think,  should  not  have  been  done. 

6853.  (Chairman). — Can  we  have  the  reasons  for 
the  Department’s  action — can  we  see  the  letter? — I 
am  sure  it  would  be  on  the  minutes  of  the  secretary, 

> Mr.  Keane.  I think  this  gentleman  here  knows. 

I 6859.  Yes,  but  I should  like  to  have  a statement 
from  your  side? — The  secretary,  I am  sure,  will  pro- 
duce the  books.  There  is  another  matter,  as  far  as 
I I am  concerned,  as  a member  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. I was  not  aware  of  it  till  a few  days  ago, 
when  I heard  from  Mr.  Smith  that  for  threepence  a 
farmer  could  have  his  seeds  sent  to  the  Department 
and  analysed.  That  is  a matter  that  I think  should 
have  been  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
member  of  the  committee.  I was  not  aware  of  it.  I 
merely  mention  that  to  show  that  we  are  like  acting 
in  the  dark.  This  should  have  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee. 

6860.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  it  not  within  the  know- 
ledge of  your  secretary? — Well,  I did  not  hear  of  it 
for  one. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  is  communicated  in-  the  form  of 
a commuiiication  from  the  Department  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

6861.  (Chairman). — But  surely  that  must  have  been 
In  some  document? — I don’t  know. 

6862.  I don't  want  to  make  any  point  of  it,  but  if 
it  is  in  a document  issued  by  the  Department  and  the 


document  comes  here  to  Sligo,  it  is  not  quite  the  fault  July  11,  l'JOIi 

of  the  Department  that  you  did  not  know  of  it  ? — It  is  , , 

not.  AUern.an 

6863.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  draw  up  a scheme  of  * 0,eJ* 
your  own  for  the  county  ? — I think  so. 

6864.  And  is  not  that  embodied  in  your  scheme  as 
well  as  the  Department’s? — If  so,  I attend  nearly 
all  the  meetings  and  was  not  aware  of  it.  I mention 
that  to  say  what  must  it  fee  to  others  when  a member 
of  the  committee  does  not  know  it. 

6865.  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  know  it,  and  of  the  committee 
not  to  make  it  known  in  their  own  county? — I hope 
it  will  be  more  widely  known  now. 

6866.  (Chairman). — That  is  a very  important 
thing,  is  it  not? — Yes,  it  is.  Dealing  with  the 
Urban  Committee,  of  course  Mr.  Smith  has  sent  you 
in  a very  elaborate  report,  and  I am  sorry  he  is  not 
here  present. 

6867.  I am  sorry  he  is  not.  I should  have 
liked  very  much  to  see  him,  but  his  report  is  very 
clear? — We  have  the  usual  complaint  of  want  of 
funds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  schools. 

6868.  I must  say  your  accommodation  is  very  poor 
— I saw  it  last  night? — The  children  of  the  town  and 
the  youths  are  taking  great  advantage  of  these 
schools. 

6869.  There  seems  to  be  a great  amount  of  interest 
taken  in  the  school,  and  a very  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants?— A very  large  number,  and  a good  deal  is 
due  to  our  teacher.  We  have  a very  good  man  in 
Mr.  Smith.  He  takes  very  great  interest  and  looks 
after  the  pupils. 

6870.  Then  you  put  in  a strong  claim  for  further 
accommodation? — We  put  in  a strong  claim  for  fur- 
ther accommodation.  The  accommodation  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  number  of  pupils. 

6871.  What  strikes  one  is  that  the  penny  rate  here 
does  not  raise  a very  large  sum  ? — No,  it  only  brings 
about  £90.  Otherwise,  so  far  as  I have  watched  the 
working  of  the  committee  both  in  the  urban  and  the 
county,  I have  not  heard  anybody  improving  on  them. 

6872.  You  want  to  have  some  courses  which  you 
have  not  room  for  in  your  school  ? — Yes,  there  are 
some  courses  there  we  did  not  carry  out  for  the  want 
of  accommodation. 

6873.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  even  for  those  who  are 
attending  the  accommodation  is  very  cramped?^ 

Yes,  the  rooms  are  very  crowded  and  small. 


Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth, 

6874.  (Chairman). — You  are  a nominated  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Board  ? — Yes. 

6875.  I see  you  want  to  speak  mainly  on  one  point, 
the  absence  of  organisation? — Yes. 

6876.  And  especially  under  three  heads — you  refer 
to  poultry  first? — I put  down  in  this  memorandum 

f-  exactly  what  I want  to  say.  I propose  to  confine 

' my  evidence  to  one  point,  business  organisation. 

There  is  great  doubt  as  to  what  the  Department’s 
policy  and  powers  are  in  regard  to  the  business  de- 
velopment of  Ireland  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
matters.  I believe  that  when  the  Department  was 
created  the  general  idea  in  the  country  was  that  one 
of  its  main  functions  would  be  to  supplement  self- 
help  and  local  efforts  in  matters  of  business  develop- 
ment. In  actual  practice,  I think,  that  so  far  as 
this  is  concerned  the  Department  has  either  failed, 
or  has  very  little  to  show.  I propose  to  refer  briefly 
to  three  matters,  poultry,  early  potato-growing,  and 
the  Sligo  shirt  factory.  A poultry  instructress  is  em- 
ployed by  the  County  Committee,  lectures  are  given, 
and  I believe  the  instructress  is  well  fitted  for  her 
t work.  But  I fail  to  see  what  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  community  from  this  work.  When  the  small 
farmers  in  the  county  follow  the  advice  given,  and 
produce  better  eggs,  they  derive  no  advantage  in  the 
shape  of  increased  price  for  improved  produce. 

6877.  I suppose  they  get  more  eggs  ? — I think  the 
common  hen  of  the  country  probably  lays  as  many 
eggs  as  the  new-fangled  ones.  I think  it  is  in  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  the  greatest  advantage  comes  in 
in  the  new  breeds ; but  I am  not  a poultry  expert. 

6878.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  evidence  we  have  had 
before  seems  to  indicate  that  the  breeds  of  fowls  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  Ireland  are  very  poor,  and  they 

1 were  not  healthy.  Of  course  in  that  case  they  would 


Bart.,  d.l.,  examined. 

not  produce  as  many  eggs  as  another  breed  that  had  Sir  Josslyn 
the  opposite  quality? — I am  not  competent  to  say  Gore-Booth, 
whether  the  fowl  of  the  country  would  produce  as  Bart.,  d l. 
many  eggs  as  the  new-fangled  fowl,  but  I always 
understood  that  the  advantage  from  the  new  breed 
was  a larger  egg  that  weighed  more. 

6879.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  would  depend  upon  the 
breed? — Yes,  but  I understand  what  they  try  to  do 
is  to  produce  breeds  that  lay  large  eggs. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  Leghorn  lays  larger  eggs  and 
more  eggs. 

6880.  (Mr.  Dryden). — -I  think  the  main  work  of  the 
instructress  is  to  teach  the  people  how  to  handle 
them  properly  and  make  the  most  of  them  ? — Portion 
of  my  evidence  is  directed  to  the  want  of-  following  up 
things,  by  the  want  of  business  development.  I 
believe  in  the  teaching,  and  I am  sure  the  teachers 
are  all  right.  But  then  it  stops  there,  and  no  mone- 
tary advantage  is  derived  by  the  people,  and  they 
get  disgusted  at  the  whole  thing. 

6881.  Would  that  be  the  case  with  all  the  people. 

I should  assume  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  they 
would  readily  take  advantage  of  the  market  as  it  is 
now? — My  point  is  that  in  the  districts  where  there 
are  small  farmers  there  is  no  organised  attempt  to 
market  these  things  and  derive  the  advantages  which 
are  to  be  got  from  them. 

6882.  What  part  of  Ireland  are  you  speaking  of  ?— 

My  observations  are  confined  entirely  to  the  district 
I know  myself. 

6883.  (Chairman). — You  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I have  no  doubt,  of  seeing  Professor  Campbell’s 
evidence.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree 
with  this  statement  in  his  evidence.  Speaking  of 
what  has  been  done  with  the  poultry,  Re  says  at 
Question  1524  [Reads').  Do  you  agree  with  that? -I 

3 F 
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do  not  agree  that  there  has  been  much  business  result 
since  the  Department  started.  I believe  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  has  done  a lot  of 
good  work  in  the  country  in  that  direction. 

6884.  (Mr.  Broum). — Is  not  that  body  subsidised 
by  the  Department  ? — I understand  it  is,  but  the  bulk 
of  their  work  has  been  done  in  years  past. 

6885.  (Chairman). — Professor  Campbell’s  evidence 
seems  to  me  somewhat  in  accordance  with  your  own 
view,  that  is,  the  direction  in  which  some  develop- 
ment can  be  made? — I am  dealing  with  this  county 
here,  and  I understand  it  cost  between  £200  and  £300 
for  this  poultry  instructress,  and  I don’t  think  any 
single  thing  has  been  done  by  the  Department  towards 
marketing  the  improved  produce  that  they  have  asked 
the  people  to  produce.  In  fact  I don’t  think  the 
instructress  here  is  allowed  to  say  a word  about 
marketing  at  all. 

6886.  (Mr.  Vryden). — The  local  Committee  could 
take  that  up,  could  they  not? — I don’t  know  what 
powers  the  local  Committee  have  in  that  matter. 

6887.  (Chairman). — Is  not  that  just  a question 
which  you  might  expect  organisations  other  than  the 
Department  to  take  and  work  up,  co-operative  societies 
and  so  on  ?---Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  co-opera- 
tive societies  organised. 

6888.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  not  got  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society?— We  have;  but 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  I under- 
stand, has  got  no  more  money  now. 

6889.  It  has  had  it  up  to  this,  and  it  is  not  certain 
it  won’t  have  it  in  the  future  ? — It  has  been  very  short 
of  money  since  the  Department  was  created. 

6890.  (Chairman). — In  the  South  of  Ireland  we 
have  had  very  strong  complaints  against  the  Depart- 
ment for  subsidising  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiss 
tion  Society,  so  they  cateh  it  on  both  sides  ? — Up  here 
the  proprietary  creameries  came  in  after  the  co-opera- 
tive ones  were  started,  so  we  had  no  row  here.  I 
understand  the  difficulty  about  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  is  this,  that  up  to  the  time  the 
Department  was  created  that  Society  was  largely  sub- 
scribed to  by  private  individuals,  and  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  came  into  being  those  indi- 
viduals came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  work  would 
entirely  be  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  their 
subscriptions,  and  meantime  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  has  been  going  on  as  best  it  can, 
and  how  long  they  are  going  to  last  or  live  they  don’t 
know. 

6891.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  your  idea  that  they 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Department,  or  that  the 
subsidy  should  be  continued? — They  should  be  ade- 
quately financed  in  order  to  organise  the  business  end 
of  all  this  teaching.  That  is  my  view. 

6892.  (Chairman). — I think  that  concludes  what 
you  have  to  say  about  eggs.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  early  potatoes  ? — With  regard  to  early 
potatoes — this  only  applies  to  favourably-situated 
districts,  but  this  county  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a good  deal  of  suitable  land  and  a 
climate  which  enables  us  to  have  early  potatoes  in  the 
market  before  the  Scotch  ones  are  ready.  There  is  a 
great  demand  at  paying  prices  for  new  home-grown 
potatoes  in  .the  Scotch  and  English  markets  before 
the  Ayrshire  crop  is  ready  to  dig.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  Department  during  the  past  four 
years  that  this  demand  can  be  largely  supplied  from 
Ireland,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  a gross  profit  of 
from  £30  to  £40  per  statute  acre  can  be  made.  Here 
is  a sound  business  which  could  be  largely  developed, 
but  there  is  practically  nothing  to  show  so  far  amongst 
the  farmers.  The  Department’s  procedure  in  this 
case  was  to  send  a Scotch  expert  to  lecture  on  the 
subject.  I attended  one  of  these  lectures  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  great  interest  was  taken.  Some 
twelve  small  farmers  agreed  to  try  the  experiment, 
and  the  Department  presented  them  with  seed,  boxes 
for  sprouting,  and  artificial  manure.  These  farmers 
had  their  potatoes  ripe  in  good  time,  but  when  it 
came  to  marketing  them  they  were  stuck.  The  Com- 
mission will  understand  that  it  is  difficult  for  small 
farmers,  ten  miles  from  a port,  with  perhaps  each  a 
rood  of  early  potatoes,  to  find  a market  for  them  in 
England  or  Scotland.  They  did  not  understand  how 
to  grade  and  pack  them,  and  I believe  I am  right  in 
saying  that  not  one  of  these  small  farmers  is  growing 
them  now.  The  Department’s  teaching  in  these 
matters  is  all  right,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough 


Steps  should  be:  taken  to  follow  up  this  tea  V 
an  active  organising  propaganda  ; small  farm™,”6 
be  taught  how  to  combine  the  produce  of  th*”  ™Ust 
vidually  small  plots  into  marketable  bulk  (V  lnii" 
tive  societies  should  be  started  to  cnlW-P?'8' 
locally,  grade,  pack,  and  market  it,  and  divW^ 
proceeds.  As  an  example  of  what  such  an  oreaific' 9 
propaganda  can  do,  I need  only  point  to  the 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  h,  tv 
neighbourhood.  In  my  district  there  - 


operative  Creameries,  which  last  year  did  q66.^0' 
over  of  over  £20,000,  on  which  they  earned 
profit  of  £600.  But  the  main  point  with  reeard  (a 
them  is  that  the  milk  suppliers  to  these  creametk 
have  realised  an  increased  annual  profit  over  homl> 
butter-making  estimated  at  from  £1  to  £2  per  cow 

6893.  I think  you  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 

Professor  Campbell's  evidence.  You  may  say  the  De- 
partment might  have  gone  further,  but  still  that  ther 
do  pay  attention  here,  I think,  it  pretty  clear  tm 
what  he  says  at  Question  1867  (reads).  You  see  they 
have  been  able  to  get  them  into  the  market?— There 
are  individuals  frequently  growing  them.  I am  grow- 
ing them  myself,  but  I would  be  growing  them  whether 
the  Department  were  here  or  not.  What  I say  is  that 
of  the  small  farmers  that  they  came  along  to  teach 
in  the  first  instance,  not  one  is  growing  them  now 
because  they  could  not  market  them.  1 

6894.  (Mr.  Brown).— Did  they  make  any  application 
to  the  Department  to  help  them  to  market  the  cropl- 
I don’t  know  whether  they  made  any  application,  but 
they  naturally  expected  something  would  be  done  in 
an  entirely  new  thing  like  that  to  help  them  to  get  to 
market. 

6895.  (Chairman). — The  worst  is  that  there  are  a 
great,  many  new  things. 

6896.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — Do  you  sell  your  potatoes  here 
or  ship  them  across?— All  over  the  place.  Some  m 
Glasgow,  some  in  Liverpool,  and  some  all  over  Ireland. 

6897.  You  do  not  sell  them  in  the  field?— Not  yet; 
but  in  a very  few  years,  if  the  area  was  increased,  the 
Scotch  merchants  would  come  over  here  and  buy  them 
in  the  field.  Last  year  a number  of  large  Scotch  mer- 
chants were  here  looking  round. 

6898.  (Chairman). — Is  not  this  the  kind  of  thing  in 
which  a certain  amount  of  local  effort  is  really  as  im- 
portant as  the  Department  taking  it  in  hand.  I do 
not  suppose  you  would  advocate  the  Government  doing 
everything  ? — I would  advocate  the  Government  coming 
along  and  teaching  small  farmers  how  to  combine. 

6899.  Is  not  that  the  very  thing  which  the  Department 
is  trying  to  do.  They  may  not  have  done  as  much  as 
they  hope  to  do  hereafter  ? — When  it  comes  to  the 
business  part  of  it  the  Department  leave  it  alone. 

6900.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  not  the  policy  been  to  do 
that  through  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society? — No ; the  Irish.  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  was  never  asked,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  to  como 
down  and  organise  the  potato-growing. 

6901.  Is  not  that  the  business  of  the  local  people,  to 
ask  them.  They  cannot  come  down  without  being  asked 
to  do  so:? — I understand  when  the  Department  toot 
this  up,  and  sent  a man  down,  they  did  not  suggest 
that  when  it  came  to  marketing  we  should  apply  to 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  I took  it 
for  granted  that  the  Department  would  come  down 
themselves.  I am  not  complaining,  from  my  own  point 
of  view.  I grow  these  things,  and  have  a business 
oiganisation,  and  can  find  a market  all  right. 

6902.  (Chairman). — Is  not  the  organisation  of  market- 
ing expecting  considerable  assistance  ?— The  teaching 
of  it  purely  and  simply  is  not. 

6903.  (Air.  Brown). — The  teaching  of  how  to  oi 


6904.  (Mr.  Dry  dev). — Would  not  the  Scotch  dealer 
teach  them  to  organise  if  he  had  the  potatoes  here?— 
I will  tell  you  an  instance,  which  will  show  you  the 
difficulty.  Nearly  all  the  big  merchants  in  Scotland 
were  over  last  year  looking  at  these  potatoes.  They 
came  to  see  my  field,  and  asked  were  there  any  mare 
round  here.  I said  there  were  several  other  plots  m 
a direction,  two  miles  away.  One  man  lias  half  ® 
acre,  another  man  a quarter.  The  merchant  turned 
round,  and  said,  “Do  you  expect  me  to  go  two  miiesw 
see  half  an  acre  of  potatoes?”  It  was  not  worth  Jus 
while.  My  point  is  simply  the  necessity  of  leaching 
organisation  to  get  these  things  into  the  market 
do  not  ask  the  State  to  come  along  and  market  them. 

6905.  Your  evidence  goes  to  this — that  that  is  a 

of  teaching  assistance  to  local  industries  which  yo“ 
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state  the  Department  might  legitimately  undertake,  and 

nresa  further?— Certainly. 

p I9O6  And  which,  to  some  extent,  they  have  ap- 
parently undertaken,  but  have  not  carried  out  so  far 
this  particular  case  and  this  particular  locality  I— I 
Sjnk  myself  it  would  be  far  better  to  hand  over  the 
teaching  of  this  organisation  to  a business-trained  body, 
and  give  them  the  necessary  money,  with  a3  little  red- 
tape  as  possible,  to  carry  it  out.  . . 

6907  A body  like  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society?— Certainly.  That  is  my  view.  Of  course, 

they  have  had  the  training,  and  their  work  can  be  seen. 
Wroin  a business  point  of  view,  it  is  as  sound  work  as 
you  will  find  in  Ireland.  Their  work  was  not  at  all 
spoon-feeding  the  people.  All  they  did  was  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  combine,  and  register  their  society, 
and  draw  up  rules.  - 

6908.  (Chairman).— Now,  I think  you  wanted  to  sav 
something  with  regard  to  the  shirt  factory  ?— With  re- 
gard to  the  shirt  factory,  I am  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
what  is  the  policy  and  powers  of  the  Department  with 
regard  to  industries  not  agricultural.  I am  a nominated 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Sligo  Shirt  and  Beady-Made  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. When  this  factory  was  started,  about  four  or 
■five  years  ago,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
Department  would  help  to  find  part  of  the  necessary 
capital,  either  by.  way  of  grant  or  by  loan,  at  low  rate 
of  interest.  In  this  belief  the  sum  of  £2,652  has  been 
locally  subscribed,  but  nothing  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  Department  towards  finding  capital.  Certain 
small  grants,  at  irregular  periods,  have  been  given 
towards  the  cost  of  instruction  of  the  workers.  But 
Ballina  Boot  Factory,  which  subscribed  locally  £362, 
got  a loan  from  the  Department  of  £500  at  1 per  cent. , 
in  addition  to  grants,  while  Sligo  got  none.  I under- 
stand that  the  Department  believe  that  they  have  no 
power  under  which  they  can  lend  money  towards  our 
factory,  and  I only  mention  this  instance  to  show  that 
the  policy,  or  powers,  of  the  Department  are  not  at  all 
clear.  For  my  own  part  I believe  that  the  Department 
should  have  powers  to  grant  adequate  loans  in  approved 
cases.  I believe  it  is  only  tinkering  with  the  matter 
to  give  small  grants  towards  cost  of  instruction  to 
workers,  and  if  it  is  worth  while  assisting  to  start  new 
industries  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  assisting  them 
adequately. 

6909.  That  is  a very  thorny  subject— granting 
money  to  assist  new  industries.  I don’t  know  whether 
vou  are  aware  exactly  of  what  took  place  at  Ballina  ? 
—No. 

6910.  This  is  a statement  that  was  made  on  the  _9th 
■of  May,  1905  (quotes  from  Board? s Minutes) : “ With 
reference  to  the  scheme  of  technical  instruction  for  the 
Urban  District  of  Ballina,  the  Vice-President  said 
that  this  scheme  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hoot  and  shoe  school.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  in- 
dustry, a co-operative  society  was  formed,  and  an 
agreement  was  made  between  the  Urban  District 
Uouncil  and  the  Society  defining  the  functions  of  each 
body.  The 1 Department  advanced  a sum  of  £500  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  equipment  and  machinery 
for  the  school.  The  undertaking  had  unfortunately 
not  been  successful  and  the  Society  had  to  cease  work- 
ing. The  Department  had,  of  course,  personal  se- 
curity for  the  loan  of  £500  ; but  inasmuch  as  the 
;guarantors  had  lost  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
the  project,  and  as  they  had  given  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  effort  to  establish  the  industry,  the 
Department  thought  it  would  be  inequitable  in  the 
•special  circumstances  of  the  case  to  press  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  loan.  The  approval  of  the  Board, 
however,  was  required  for  the  remission  of  the  amount 
in  question.  In  the  circumstances  he  would  pro- 
pose -that  the  loan  should  be  remitted.”  That  looks 
rather  more  like  a warning  than  an  example  ? — The 
people  at  Ballina  had  put  £362  into  it  lccally.  They 
got  a loan  of  £500  at  one  per  cent.,  and  they  got, 
through  the  boot  factory  being  called  a local  urban 
district  scheme,  a shoe  school.  They  got  further  a free 
grant  from  the  Department,  roughly  over  £100.  per 
quarter.  Sligo  put  up  £2,652  and  only  got  an  odd 
grant  and  no  loan  at  all  which  they  asked  for.  Sligo 
started  long  before  Ballina. 

6911.  But  with  regard  to  the  question  Of  the  policy 
of  advancing  money  in  that  sort  of  way,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  legality,  'it  seems  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  State  does  incur  very  considerable  risk 
if  it  adopts  the  policy  of  subsidising  industries?— 
You  mean  it  is  risky  locally  to  the  industry.  I do  not 
agree,  if  steps  are  taken  to  see  by  business  men  that 
it  is  a.  proper  thing  to  do. 


6912.  How  can  you  always  guarantee  that,  inasmuch  July  11, 190ff. 

as  in  the  case  of  Ballina  steps  of  that  sort  were  taken  ? ^ josgl,.n 
— Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  manufac-  Qore_g0otli, 
turing  of  boots  in  a factory  will  know  that,  roughly  D-t.  - 

speaking,  you  cannot  run  a boot  factory  under  £5,000  ; 

and  if  you  want  to  be  very  successful  you  want  £10,000  ; 
and  here  the  Department  proposed  to  run  it  on  £862. 

6913.  Therefore  you  think  it  was  commercially  in- 
judicious?— I think  it  was  absurd.  Then  you  come 
on  to  Sligo  which  has  made  an  effort  locally  and  put 
up  £2,650,  and  cannot  get  a thing  from  them. 

6914.  Supposing  a shirt-making  factory  starts  at 
some  other  place,  are  they  all  to  have  this  assistance 
from  the  Government  ? — If  they  are  working  the  thing 
properly. 

6915.  Supposing  a man  starts  a shirt-making  factory 
at  another  place,  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off, 
and  does  not  ask  assistance  from  the  Government  or 
cannot  get  it,  is  he  to  be  handicapped  by  competing 
with  a State-aided  industry  ?— You  mean  if  a shirt 
factory  starts  in  a town  and  a man  is  running  it  suc- 
cessfully it  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  come  in 
and.  subsidise  a similar  industry.  What  I say  is  that 
in  a town  like  Sligo  where  there  is  nobody  making 
shirts  at  all,  and  there  are  many  other  industries  that 
might  be  started  that  people  are  not  doing  in  Sligo, 
the  State  should  come  in.  History  tells  us  the  State 
killed  industries  in  olden  times. 

6916.  In  that  we  all  agree ; it  is  very  lamentable 
the  State  did  so  ? — Well,  the  State  in  killing  those  in- 
dustries also  killed  the  self-help  spirit  among  the 
people. 

6917.  I agree ; I think  they  did?— I think  the  State 
should,  in  the  special  circumstances  which  exist  in 
Ireland,  go  a little  farther  than  it  does  in  other  places. 

6918.  I quite  admit  the  force  of  the  historical  argu- 
ment, but  what  we  have  really  got  to  face  is,  what  are 
the  needs  of  the  present  day ; what  is  the  best  thing 
for  Ireland  at  the  present  day.  I am  only  putting 
the  argument  as  it  has  been  put  to  us,  or  attempting 
.to  do  so.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  State  should  aid  a 
shirt-making  industry  in  Sligo,  and  thereby  prevent 
any  other  man  setting  up  a shirt-making  industry 
in  Sligo,  because  if  you  once  get  a large  system 
of  State  aid  you  entirely  prevent  anything  like  private 
enterprise  or  initiative  in  the  same  direction? — It  is 
a difficulty.  I grant  you  that ; but  when  I look  at  the 
work  of  the  Department  in  other  things — they  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
a factory  for  fruit-preserving  ; if  they  can  do';  that  in 
agricultural  industries  why  can  they  not  do  it  in  other 
industries  1 

6919.  I am  not  arguing  in  favour  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s proceedings.  I am  asking  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  system  of  the  grant  of  State  aid  to  par- 
ticular industries,  in  particular  places,  should  be  fur- 
ther developed  or  not.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a 
great  demand  that  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a very  great  objection  to  it  on  various  grounds, 
one  of  which  I have  indicated? — I am  entirely  in 
favour  of  it,  and  I cannot  see  why,  if  the  Department 
was  empowered  to  do  that,  why  the  Department  could 
not  avoid  doing  an  unfair  tiling  as  regards  the  point 
you  mention,  enabling  a newly-started  industry  to  be 
formed  or  an  individual  to  bo  in  a position  to  compete 
unfairly  with  other  people. 

6920.  Now  you  have  thought  about  this,  I dare  say, 
a good  deal? — I have  not  thought  about  this,  but  I 
only  look  straight  ahead  and  see  what  is  wanted  in  a 
country  like  Ireland.  There  are  special  circumstances 
and  you  must  -take  special  means. 

6921.  On  what  scale  would  you  do  it ; after  all, 
even  the  English  purse  is  not  altogether  unlimited; 
how  far  would  you  carry  this  principle;  what  prin- 
ciple would  you  lay  down  as  to  what  industries  may 
be  helped,  and  what  may  not.  When  you  have  a.  new 
industry  or  a deserving  industry  started,  do  you  think 
that  should  claim  State  aid  ? — Wherever  you  have  a 
promising  industry  in  the  country  that  is  in  need 
of  more  capital  to  enable  it  to  get  along,  in  those  cases 
the  State  should  come  in  and  advance  the  capital. 

6922.  Have  you  considered  what-  an  enormous  field 
you  are  opening  there : could  any  State,  however 
wealthy,  stand  it  ? — I think  the  field  may  be  limited. 

6923.  Well,  the  principle,  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
anything,  the  principle  carries  you  any  length  you 


anything,  the  principle  carries  you  any  lengtn  you 
like? — Personally,  I know  Ireland  pretty  well,  and  I 
do  not  see  many  places  where  there  are  new  industries 
that  could  make  a claim  at  the  present  moment  for  a 
loan  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  they  pui 
up  locally.  I think  they  are  very  few.- 

‘ 3F'2"  ' 
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July  11, 1906.  6924.  We  know  of  a good  many  already?— Let  this 

Sir  Josalyu  ease  J3®  inquired  into  by  business  men  who  know 

Gore-Booth,  something  about  it.  I do  not  agree  that  Ballina,  on 

Bart.,  no.  putting  up  £362,  should  get  a loan  of  £500.  I say 
that  is  absurd.  But  I say  that  Sligo,  who  put  up 
£2,600,  should  get  something. 

6925.  Would  you  lay  down  the  principle  that  there 
ought  to  be  a State  contribution  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  raised  by  private  individuals  ? — 
You  could  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  line,  but 
you  could  assist  industries  that  were  promising  to  be 
successful  in  the  _ country,  -without  injuring  other 
people,  and  I believe  you  would  not  be  asked  for  a 
great  amount  of  money.  Of  course  if  the  Department 
were  prepared  to  hand  over  money  to  everybody  who 
came  along,  without  looking  into  the  thing,  they  would 
get  any  amount  of  applications. 

6926.  But  if  you  don’t  lay  down  a hard  and  fast 
line  you  lay  yourself  open  to  this  argument:  “You 
have  given  to  So-and-So;  why  not  give  it  to  me?” — 1 
would  go  on  the  figures.  There  are  people  who  make 
a genuine  effort  to  create  an  industry  or  resuscitate 
an  old  one,  and  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  are 
shouting  very  loud  and  putting  down  no  money  at  all. 
I say  you  should  divide  one  from  the  other,  and  help 
people  who  are  making  an  efiort.  I should  like  to  say 
myself  that  I do  not  think,  what  appears  to  be  your 
idea,  that  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  neces- 
sary  for  such  a purpose  is  so  huge  as  you  appear  to 
imagine. 

6927.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  That,  at  all 
events,  is  one  of  the  dangers  ? — I quite  see  the  point, 
but  I think  if  you  went  through  "Ireland  you  would 
find  very  few  places  where  a genuine  effort  was  being 
made. 

- 69^8.-  S^T'  Brown). — You  would  confine  it  to  cases 
in  which  a genuine  effort  has  been  made  up  to  the 


J 10  -«* 

future  efforts  also.  “ wnsider 

6930.  Then  there  is  a very  laree  field  1 v„  ,■ . 

everybody  would  put  their  hands  in  their  pSteS 
plank  down  the  money.  F Bl's  and 

6931.  No,  but  it  is  not  limited,  as  vou  sav 
existing  efforts?— It  is  very  hard  for  meh  the 
answer  questions  about  this  kind  of  thing,  which® 

I am  not  likely  to  be  running  a Department  I i 
not  considered.  payment,  1 

6932.  (Chairman). — What  led  us  into  this  li™ 
this  particular  case  you  brought  forward  for  it  t 
really  an  illustration  of  a general  principle  which  T 
am  bound  to  say  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questt™ 
one  can  possibly  have  to  consider— the  properliStrf 
State  aid  ?-The  reason  I brought  forward  tha“caf 
was  to  show  that  the  powers  of  !he  Department  »!! 
not  quite  clear,  and  that  is  in  the  teK  0f  your 
reference. 

• 1 do  r?4  ^eir  Powers  are  at  all  clear 

“ f“ls  °f  th<>  etattkS 

part  of  the  Department's  «rOTk,  and  m,  otamtiZ 
only  apply  to  business  matters  with  which  I am  per 
sonally  acquainted.  I believe  that  the  business  en£  of 
the  Department  s work  could  be  very  largely  improved 
and  developed,  and  unless  this  is  done  I feel  that  the 
full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Department’s 
teaching  will  not  be  gained  to  Ireland.  In  sayinir 
this  I am  casting  no  reflection  on  the  Department’s 
which  I believe  is  good,  and  I have  only  to 
add  that  I know  of  no  one  who,  in  my  opinion  is 
setter  capable  of  directing  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment than  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  v 


Mr.  James  Neary  examined. 


Mr.  J.  Neary.  6934.  (Chairman). — You  live  at  Strokestown,  and 
are  a representative  of  the  Roscommon  County  Coun- 
cil?— I am  a member  of  the  County  Council  and  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Committee.  There  are 
thirty  or  thirty-two  members  (all  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil), and  twenty  or  twenty-two  other  members,  his 
Lordship  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  a good  many 
clergymen  amongst  them. 

6935.  You  say  you  wish  to  speak  about  some  changes 
in  the  methods  which  you  consider  most  suitable  to 
the  rural  population  ?— I consider  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  agriculture,  at  any  rate,  and 
technical  subjects,  also,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools 
at  an  early  age.  Agriculture  should  be  taught  to  boys 
in  rural  districts,  and,  if  possible,  you  should  have  a 
small  farm  or  plot  attached  t.o  the  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  where  they  might  learn  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture; and  I should  also  say  that  it  would  be  well 
if  there  was  a large  farm  taken  in  every  county,  form- 
ing part  of  the  scheme,  and  worked  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  a central  place,  so  that  the  people  of  the  county 
could  see  improved  breeds  of  stock  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  pursued  there.  And  if  there 
■were  boys— advanced  boys— taught  in  such  a school 
it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

6936.  You  mean  like  the  farm  at  Athenry  ?— Yes ; 
I don’t  say  in  all  the  counties  it  would  be  necessary 
to  teach  boys,  but  I think  it  would  be  well  if  there 
should  be  such  a form  in  each  of  the  counties. 

6937.  To  show  how  a farm  ought  to  be  worked? 

Yes,  and  to  see  everything  in  connection  with  it— the 
class  of  cattle  kept  there,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
cattle,  and  the  crops  grown.  I am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  itinerant  system  does  not . appear  to  me  to  be  a 
success. 


6938.  In  what  way  ?— The  lectures  are  not  attende. 
very  well.  Theie  seems  to  be  some  fascination  o 
novelty  about  it  the  first  time.  After  a time,  whei 
those  instructors  in  domestic  economy  go  round  again 
the  classes  are  not  very  well  attended,  and  the  peopl 
don  t seem  to  take  a great  interest  in  them.  And  ' 
believe  domestic  economy  should  also  be  taught  in  th- 
schools.  In  Roscommon  we  have  an  agricultural  in 
structor  only  for  a year  or  two,  and  I think  he  is  th. 
most  useful  instructor  we  have.  We  have  no  horti 
cultural  instructor  at  the  present  time.  I think  tha 
would  be  useful,  too. 

6939.  Have  the  Committee  asked  for  one? The  De 

partment  said  that  they  could  not  recommend  any  per 
son  to  teach  horticulture  at  present. 


6940.  You  are  trying  to  get  one?— We  will  get  , 
one  as  soon  as  we  can.  And  then  I am  of  opinion 
also  that  the  County  Committee  is  worked,  as  it  stands, 
at  present,  by  a few  members  of  the  Committee.  We 
hold  meetings  in  Roscommon  monthly,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  members  of  the  County  Council  and  others, 
living  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  county  to  attend 
these  meetings  regularly,  or  attend  them  at  all.  In  j 
fact,  I believe  some  members  of  the  Committee  never  6 
attend  at  all. 

* ?941;  Jou  }?ave  a vel7  large  Committee?— Yes;  I t 
take  it  that  the  county  is  pretty  well  represented  on 
Committee,  and  I think  there  should  be  a change. 

We  have  the  county  in  Roscommon  divided  into  five  1 

circuits,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  if  ouch  ot  those  [ 

circuits  had  a good  deal  of  the  management  in  their  on 
particular  districts.  If  there  were  Committees  form.4 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Rural  District  Councils, 
and  bearing  the  same  relation  that  the  Rural  District. 
Council  does  to  the  County  Council,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  in  every  sense,  and  it  might  enlist  public- 
sympathy  and  support ; for  at  present  it  appears  to- 
me that  the  Department,  or  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  not  popular. 

6942.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  there  not  be  a diffi- 
culty about  that,  how  would  each  circuit  arrange 
visits  of  instructors  and  all  that  of  the  various 
classes  ? — The  Secretary  generally  sends  round  cir- 
culars inviting  applications  for  an  instructor  or  in- 
structress. 

6943.  Then  the  Committee  representing  the  whole 
county  tells  where  the  instructors  are  to  go  ? — At  the 
next  meeting  it  is  arranged.  In  fact  it  is  practically 
managed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

6944.  It  is  arranged  lor  the  whole  county  at  the- 
same  time? — Yes. 

6945.  How  would  you  work  that  if  there  were  five- 
different  districts  each  working  separately  1 — 1 do  not- 
say  that  they  should  be  totally  independent  of  the 
County  Committee. 

6946.  Then  you  would  want  five  separate  officers,, 
one  for  each  district? — Yes. 

6947.  That  would  run  away  with  a great  deal  of 
your  funds  ? — The  remuneration  would  be  very  small, 

and  the  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council  would  act.  | 

6948.  Do  the  circuits  correspond  altogether  with  the 
Rural  Districts  ? — In  two  cases  I think  they  embrace 
part  of  two  unions,  Ballinasloe  and  Athlone  on  the 
south,  and  Carrick-on-Shannon  and  Boyle  m t e 
north. 
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6949.  They  don’t  coincide  generally  ? — All  the  others 
do.  Castlerea,  Roscommon,  and  Strokestown  do  form 
districts  in  themselves. 

6950.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the 
County  Committee  were  fewer  in  number  ? — I do  ; but 
I don’t  know  that  there  would  be  a good  attendance 
even  if  it  were  smaller.  We  have  a good  many 
clergymen  on,  and  they  are  not  good  attendants. 

6951.  Did  you  ever  try  to  give  local  Committees  the 
working  out  of  the  details? — We  have  local  Com- 
mittees in  the  scheme  at  present,  but  they  are  invested 
with  very  little  power.  Their  duty  simply  consists  in 
arranging  with  the  instructor  or  instructress  who  will 
come  there,  and  seeing  that  there  is  order  kept,  and 
reporting  if  there  is  any  irregularity. 

6952.  Would  it  not  also  be  part  of  their  duties  to 
endeavour  to  secure  attendance  at  the  classes  ? — Yes, 
if  they  do  that ; but  they  don’t  generally  go  to  any 
trouble  about  doing  it. 

6953.  Would  you  not  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  failure  of  itinerant  instruction  ; 
if  those  Committees  took  a little  more  trouble  and 
interest  things  would  go  better? — I don’t  think  it. 
I should  not  like  at  all  to  do  away  with  the  working 
of  the  Department.  At  the  same  time  I think  it 
needs  a change.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Com- 
mittee takes  an  interest  in  requesting  people  to  go 
there,  I don’t  think  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
second  or  third  occasion  ; because  people  who  know 
how  it  is  working  would  go  there,  I think,  of  their 
own  volition. 

6954.  Which  of  the  classes,  do  you  think,  does  most 
good? — I approve  of  the  Agricultural  Instructor,  Mr. 
Hands ; and  the  butter  instructress  is  a very  good 
lady.  I see  it  is  arranged  that  there  will  be  three 
instructresses  in  domestic  economy  for  the  next  time. 
I don’t  think  there  is  sufficient  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  at  present. 

6955.  Why  have  your  Commiltee  decided  to  have  a 
third  instructress? — I cannot  tell  you.  I am  not  a 


good  attendant  at  that  Committee.  It  is  ten  or 
twelve  Irish  miles  from  me.  I cannot  attend  there, 
only  occasionally. 

6956.  But  there  must  be  other  members  of  opinion 
that  it  is  doing  good,  because  they  are  extending  it? 
— Yes ; we  have  increased  the  county  rate.  It  was 
only  a halfpenny  last  year.  Henceforth  it  will  be 
a penny,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  there  would 
be  more  instructors  and  the  working  would  be  more 
elaborate. 

6957.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  working 
of  the  poultry  scheme  ? — The  poultry  scheme  has  been 
successful  so  far.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  poultry. 

6958.  And  the  people  are  profiting  by  that? — 
Yes,  the  price  of  eggs  is  rising  somewhat ; but  then 
a good  many  people  think  they  are  fairly  well  in- 
structed in  the  management  of  poultry  now.  They 
don’t  care  so  very  much  about  letting  it  go  on  for 
ever. 

6959.  How  are  your  live-stock  schemes  working? — 
The  live-stock  scheme  is  working  fairly  well.  The- 
people  don’t  seem  to  have  taken  so  much  interest  in. 
pig-breeding  as  they  might  have  taken.  The  bull's^ 
they  have  got  I think  are  a great  acquisition  to  the 
county. 

6960.  You  don’t  think  the  half-bred  bulls  would  be 
better? — I think  not  at  present.  They  have  a large- 
breed  of  cattle  in  Roscommon,  and  I think  the  Here- 
ford and  Polled  Angus  and  pure-bred  shorthorns  are 
a great  improvement  on  that  class  of  cattle.  The- 
tendency  will  be  for  earlier  maturity  than  we  had’ 
heretofore,  and  not  altogether  so  large.  They  were 
growing  rather  large. 

6961.  Have  yon  large  dairies  in  Roscommon? — No,, 
there  are  no  large  dairies.  We  have  creameries  in 
Boyle,  Croghan,  and  on  towards  Ballaghaderreen.  The 
other  end  of  the  county  is  not  so  noted  for  butter- 
making. 


Mr.  Alexander  Creighton,  j.p.,  examined. 


6962.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Sligo  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ? — Yes. 

6963.  I may  ask  you,  perhaps,  whether  you  had  Mr. 
Smith’s  views  before  you  ? — No  ; I am  in  the  country  ; 
but  I wish  to  endorse  every  word  that  Sir  Josslyn  Gore- 
Booth  has  Sa-id  in  his  evidence. 

6964.  I think  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
expenditure  of  the  Department? — I should  like  more 
help  to  be  given  to  local  effort.  I think  that  the  sys- 
tem as  worked  now  cannot  give  full  satisfaction.  For 
instance,  a County  Agricultural  Committee  is  not 
able  to  do  anything  for  early  potatoes  or  for  horti- 
culture. A scheme  will  be  fully  made  up  and  there 
will  be  always  minorities  left  out  in  the  cold.  I think 
those  should  get  some  help,  but  the  only  way  I see  of 
acting  evenly  all  round  would  be  to  make  it  a con- 
dition that  they  should  help  themselves  first ; in  other 
words  they  should  pay  for  some  of  the  expenses.  That 
would  safeguard  waste,  and  be  a sort  of  guarantee  that 
the  people  really  wanted  it. 

6965.  You  are  speaking  now  of ? — Agriculture, 

especially  with  reference  to  potatoes. 

“966.  And  with  regard  to  the  marketing  of  potatoes  ? 
—Yes;  it  is  a suggestion  to  carry  out  Sir  Josslyn’s 

61567.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  assistance  for 
that,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  on  condition  of  the  people 
helping  themselves  and  forming  some  association  among 
themselves  : or  what  sort  of  an  organisation  would  you 
contemplate? — I think  you  might  have  both  working 
partly  m co-operation  with  the  agricultural  commit- 
, s-  People  in  the  country,  for  instance,  could  ap- 
ply to  the  Secretary  and  ask  for  a certain  definite 
Kind  of  instruction,  and  if  the  Secretary  told  them 
that  the  county  funds  were  not  available,  he  could 
“> V?  inform  them  that  if  they  liked  to  pay  £10  or 
Wo  they  would  get  £20  or  £25  more.  Of  course  all 
the  accounts  would  have  to  be  audited,  but,  subject  to 
audit,  the  less  red-tape  the  better. 

6968.  (Mr.  Brown). — For  what  purposes  would 
these  moneys  be  given  or  subscribed  ? — For  instruction 
generally. 

6969.  (Chairman). — Instruction  in  marketing  ?— In- 
struction in  marketing  and  technical  instruction  also. 


For  instance  the  people  in  tile  country  are  terribly 
ignorant  about  horticulture,  but  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  one  horticulture  instructor  would  not  be  able 
to  do  the  work.  He  can’t  be  everywhere.  If  you 
could  get  the  people  to  subscribe  they  could  employ  a 
local  gardener  or  at  least  apply  to  the  nurseries — some 
of  the  English  or  Irish  nurseries — who  would  send 
them  down  a skilled  man  who  would  show  them  how 
to  prune  trees.  It  would  pay  the  nurseries  to  do  it, 
because  it  would  lead  to  business. 

6970.  What  I understand  is,  you  would  supplement 
the  present  system  ?— Yes  ; I don’t  want  to  find  fault 
with  the  present  system. 

6971.  You  want  to  carry  it  further,  and  you  think 
it  might  be  carried  further  by  way  of  combination  with 

assistance  from  the  Department,  and  local  effort? 

Local  effort  should  be  worked  partly  by  societies  and: 
partly  by  individuals. 

6972.  Would  the  local  effort  consist  in  combinations 
of  individuals  or  in  further  effort  on  the  part  of  local 
bodies  ? — I think  that  should  to  a large  extent  be  left 
to  the  future;  but  perhaps  it  would  take  the  form, 
as  it  has  done  abroad,  of  large  societies  and  syndicates. 
Abroad  all  the  chief  trades  are  in  the  hands  of  big; 
syndicates,  all  industries  are  in  the  hands  of  federal 
tions.  I think  it  would  be  on  those  lines  that  it  would 
be  worked. 

6973.  You  want  more  organisation  among  the  pro- 
ducing class? — Yes. 

6974.  And  more  assistance  towards  that  organisation  ? 
— Yes  ; and  I think  the  same  principle  could  be  ap- 
plied with  regard  to  industries — firstly,  by  helping  in- 
struction. Now  I quite  understand  your  remarks 
about  helping  particular  industries,  that  State  help 
might  lead  to  terrible  waste. 

6975.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides? 
— But  at  present,  I think  any  industry,  whether  co- 
operative or  private,  might  get  some  help  when  they 
turn  raw  labour,  unskilled  labour,  into  skilled  labour. 
And  with  regard  to  our  factory,  if  we  got,  say,  £100  or 
£200,  merely  because  we  are  actually  converting  a lot 
of  girls  who  don’t  know  any  work  at  all  into  skilled 
workers,  they  are  in  a better  position  afterwards  to 
earn  their  bread  and  butter  anywhere. 


July  11, 1906, 
Mr.  J.  Neary. 


Mr.  A. 

Creighton,  J.p.-  - 
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.'July  11, 1906.  6976.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  would  be  aided  by  in- 

M 7 s traction? — No  ; we  are  well  able  to  give  them  in- 

Creiffhtou  j r.  struc^on  ourselves.  We  have  a manager,  and  it  is  his 
b ’ business  to  instruct  them.  We  don’t  want  the  Depart- 
ment to  instruct  our  girls  in  any  technical  business, 
but  we  want  help  and  subsidy. 

6977.  An  annual  sum? — Yes,  varying  with  the  num- 
ber of  girls  employed  and  the  wages. 

6978.  ( Ohaarmm ). — You  want  a direct  subsidy  of 
some  sort  9 — Yes ; the  same  thing  to  apply  all  round, 
and  any  private  industries  to  be  helped  equally. 

6979.  What  staggers  one  there  is  the  vast  proportions 
which  such  a system  would  attain? — I think  by  keeping 
it  to  instruction,  a beginning  would  be  made,  after 
which  it  could  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

6980.  I thought  you  said  you  were  not  beginning 
with  instruction,  that  the  instruction  was  contributed 
d>y  your  own  manager? — A grant  for  instruction,  I mean. 

6981.  The  grant,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  really  as 
a subsidy  to  the  industry? — Well,  it  works  out  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  industry  certainly,  but  it  should  only 
•be  given  as  a grant  for  instruction. 

{Chairman). — “A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
: smell  as  sweet." 

(Mr.  Brown). — I thought  you  provided  for  your  own 
instruction. 

6982.  (Chairman). — It  does  come  to  that,  whether  it 
is  right  or  wrong.  It  conies  to  this,  that  what  you 
really  want  is  that  your  industry  should  be  subsidised 

• by  the  State? — I am  thinking  of  it  as  a convenient  case. 

6983.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  course  it  should  apply  all 
around — both  to  individuals  and  societies  ?— Yes. 


6984.  And  to  every  species  of  industry?— Yes,  as  far 
as  it  can  be  worked  ? — It  is  all  theoretical. 


6986.  You  don’t  mean  advances,  as  Sir  Josslyn  Gore 
Booth  said  ? — No,  I think  for  the  present  I would  be 
against  loans  ; it  ,would  be  too  risky. 

6986.  Giving  away  the  money  altogether  would  be 
more  risky.  If  you  lend  money  you  have  a chance  of 
getting  it  back,  but  if  you  part  with  it  altogether ‘there 
is  not  even  the  chance  of  getting  it  back? — I think  it 
might  be  done  by  keeping  the  figure  small,  not  giving 
too  much. 


6987.  I understand.  Loans  would  mean  largi 
capital  sums  for  the  erection  of  machinery,  but  sub 
sidles  would  only  mean  an  assistance  to  runnini 
expenses  ?— For  instance,  in  our  case,  if  the  manage 
informed  the  authorities  that  we  had  every  year  tei 
untrained  girls,  and  that  we  had  put  ten  girls  tlia 
were  not  able  to  earn  more  than  six  shillings  or  sever 
shillings  a week  in  a position  to  earn  double  th 
. amount. 


6988.  (Chairman).— You  mean  you  ought  to  have 
a grant  in  consideration  of  the  instruction  you  hav< 
carried  out  ?— It  is  merely  a sort  of  grant  for  secon 
dary  education. 


6989.  (Mr.  Brown).— A grant  equivalent  to  th 
hands  you  bring  in  end 


cost  of  training  these 
year  ? — Yes. 


6990.  (Chairman). — Your  notes  deal  largely  »;«.■ 
the  question  of  organising  co-operation,  and  hr™ 
far  the  Department  ought  to  have  any  connection  with 
co-operation? — I read  the  evidence  in  the  South  of 
attacks  on  the  Organisation  Society,  and  I think 
there  is  something  to  be  said  from  that  point  of  view  ■ 
but  I think  the  whole  difficulty  could  be  met  if  th' 
Government  could  see  its  way  to  giving,  we  will  SaT 
one  per  cent.on  the  whole  trade  of  a large  business 
for  improvement  purposes.  For  instance,  in  the 
butter  trade,  there  is  something  like  £2,000  000 
There  should  therefore  be  something  like  ’ £20  000 
given  for  the  general  purpose  of  improving  the  butter 
trade  in  Ireland.  Part  of  that  £20,000,  only  part 
might  be  given  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society.  Part  might  be  given  towards  the  payment 
of  officials  in  England  to  look  after  Irish  imports 
into  England ; and  part  could  be  given  to  any  set  of 
manufacturers  organised  that  could  show  they  do  some 
work  like  giving  prizes.  A certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion might  be  given  to  them.  In  that  way  there 
would  be  no  interference  in  helping  any  particular 
Association  like  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society. 


6991.  It  would  be  an  assistance  to  the  whole  trade 
not  to  the  individual  trader? — Yes.  At  present  I 

think  the  Department  in  its  effort  to  act  fairly  is 
acting  very  unfairly  to  the  proprietary  creameries. 
It  appoints  inspectors,  but  inspectors  are  no  earthly 
use  to  the  proprietary  creameries,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  taking  away  inspectors  from  the  I.A.O.S. 
it  is  practically  crippling  the  Organisation  Society! 
Formerly  the  inspectors  .belonged  to  the  society,  and 
the  societies  felt  that  they  got  some  value  for  their 
affiliation  fees.  Now  the  I.A.O.S.  has  nothing  to 
offer. 


6992.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  were  the  duties  of  those 
inspectors  ? — To  recommend  alterations  in  machinery, 
if  a society  wanted  a new  boiler  or  anything  of  that 
kind ; to  advise  generally  on  the  out-put.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  good  men. 

6993.  You  say  they  are  acting  unfairly  to  the  pro- 
prietary creameries  by  appointing  these  inspectors?— 
Yes ; the  public  money  is  used  for  a purpose  that  is 
only  useful  for  their  rivals. 

6994.  But  then  you  also  say  it  has  been  injurious 
to  the  co-operative  creameries? — Well,  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  the  co-operative  creameries  got 
some  money,  15s.  in  the  pound  that  they  are  paying, 
and  let  the  I.A.O.S.  then  support  them  as  they  used 
to  do. 

6995.  I do  not  quite  follow.  Is  it  that  the  co-opera- 
tive society  should  be  paid  the  equivalent  of  the  in- 
spector’s salary?— No,  part  of  it,  not  the  whole  of  it. 

6906.  Would  not  the  co-operative  creameries,  ac- 
cording to  your  scheme,  still  have  the  benefit  of 
inspection,  which  would  be  an  injury  to  the  proprie- 
tary creameries,  and  would  they  not  have,  in  addition 
to  that,  a subsidy,  a part  of  the  inspector’s  salary? — 
What  I am  driving  at  is  that  the  only  way  to  make  it 
fair  is  to  subsidise  all  round. 

6997.  Then  would  you  subsidise  the  proprietary 
creameries  and  the  whole  butter  trade  ? — I would. 


Mr.  W.  La!or. 


Mr.  William  Lalok  examined. 


6998.  (Chairman). — I have  your  letter.  I do  not 

quite  follow  how  this  arises  in  reference  to  our  in- 
quiry. There  was  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Gill 
which  I think  you  call  in  question  ?— Yes.  ’ 

6999.  Of  course  you  are  quite  entitled  to  point  out 
any  inaccuracy  in  that,  but  I do  not  think  we  can 
go  into  the  general  question  of  this  particular  rail- 
way and  why  it  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Gill’s  state- 
ment is  here  [Beads  Question  1205].  Any  inaccuracy 
m that  you  are  quite  entitled  to  call  attention  to?— 
That  differs  from  the  report  that  I based  my  con- 
clusions oh,  but  still  I think  his  statement  is  in- 
accurate. 

7000.  Any  correction  you  have  to  make  in  that 
statement,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do?— There  was  no 


resolution  passed  in  favour  of  the  bill  promoted  by 
the  Cavan  and  Leitrim  Railway.  The  matter  had 
come  before  the  Council  previously,  and  they  had 
passed  resolutions  favourable  to  extension,  provided 
there  was  no  additional  burden  put  upon  the  county. 
In  the  Bill  a clause  was  introduced  making  the 
county  liable  if  there  was  any  deficiency  in  the  work- 
mg  expenses  or  maintenance  of  the  extension.  The 
Bill  calutj  before  the  County  Council  under  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  Parliament  for  their  sanction  or  dis- 
sent,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  was  throwing  an 
additional  burden  on  the  county,  or  might  throw 
an  additional  burden  on  the  county,  the  assent  was 
refused. 

7001.  That  you  say  was  the  fact  ? — Yes. 
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On  returning  afitr  luncheon. 

Alderman  Bernard  Coixery,  ,t.p.,  examined. 


. , T it,:— i,  ' o m amber  of  cause  of  their  being  fed  on  creamery  milk  or  whether 

7002.  (OAawmanW  thank  it  is  the  artificial  food  they  give  them,  but  when  they 

the  County  Sligo  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  lecn.  ^ ^ ^ lhe  £arm  ^ are  not 


1 V«  T am  are  turned  out  in  tne  Winter  on  wre  i arm  mue/  are  iim. 

jmttell  a>  what  joumh  to  sayl-  capable  of  Handing  the  winter.  That  it  my  own 

f*5"  1 l"ttilh’1Ih“e,me“taSetoetteP»S2S  “‘oSTS'  that  the  principal  reason  whj  jon  think 
If  say.  I * Questions  put  to  me.  I have  the  creameries  are  not  a success  ?— I think  it  is  one 


that  I would  answer  any  questions  put  to  me.  I have 
uo  particular  theory  of  my  own  to  put  forward. 

7004.  You  have  seen  that  paper  of  Mr.  Smith  s 


7004.  You  have  seen  that  paper  of  Mr.  S 

that  was  referred  to?— I ^‘^toe  borough  firkins’of  butter’  in  the  Sligo  market,  and  they 

fwo  ni  «.l^Se»dadSV  meetings  or  t.lSn  averaged  £5,  bringing  in  £7.000  to  the  farmer.  I don’t 
1 K Tnt^est  in  yit.  Any  interest  I took  in  the  think  the  country  people  ever  collected  such  a lump  of 
any  interest; _ . . ... J ...  do.  mmov  tncret.Vim-  rto  meet  their  demands  as  they  need  to 


the  creameries  are  not  a success? — I think  it  is  one 
of  the  causes,  to  begin  with.  I will  just  give  you 
an  instance  of  it.  I was  Mayor  of  Sligo  in  1884  and 
1882,  but  on  one  of  those  occasions  we  had  1,400 


connection  with  the  agricultural  de-  money  together  to  meet  their  demands  as  they  used  to 
do  under  the  old  system.  Vt  hen  they  came  m they 


- , UO  UUUBl  l/UO  giu  BJOldm.  II  iiwu  ““V  "■ 

P «MRT+  is  the  County  Committee,  not  the  Urban  got  £5  per  firkin  of  butter.  I have  a business 
7UUD. . it  ova  P<mpAvn«i ! The  town,  and  we  now  sometimes  change  cheques 


Committee,  with  which  you 
County  Committee  principally. 


concerned? — The  town,  and  we  now  sometimes  change  cheques  for 

4d.,  and  there  is  one  penny  on  the  cheque.  Well, 


7006  Have* you’ anything  you  wish  to  say  about  the  perhaps  I am  wrong  in  saying  as  low  as  that,  but 
■lations  of  the  Committee  to  the  Department?—!  I have  changed  them  for  5 d.,  and  on  the  cheque  for 


Viave  nothing  to  say  exactly  with  regard  to  the  work-  ...  u 

v?  _c  tbe  Committee  and  t.he  Department.  I thinlc  country  people  were  altogether  better  oil  when  they 
thfv  are  working  fairly  well,  but  I do  think  there  made  butter.  And,  secondly,  creamery  butter  is  not, 

are7  one  or  two  subjects  that  individually  I do  not  to  my  mind,  butter  at  all.  I would  not  eat  it. 

are  « _ j +1,,,..  ;c  om  c.  v.™  eViint  tbe  met.bnflB  of  making  butter 


6 d.  there  was  a penny  stamp.  I think,  too,  the 
country  people  were  altogether  better  oft  when  they 


awnrove  of  in  connection  with  it.  One  of  those  is  7015.  You  don’t  think  the  methods  of  making  butter 
4u  election  of  bulls.  I farm  a little  myself  and  have  improved  ? — I am  a great  believer  m the  old 
tne  seicvb  , „ _ matinr,  KnMm  And  as  to  the  aualitv  of 


breeiT mv  cattle,  and  I have  a most  decided  objection  method  of  making  butter.  And  as  to  the  quality  of 
to  nrize  bulls.  First,  they  cost  twice  too  much,  and  the  butter,  at  the  time  I talk  of  the  butter  was 


to  nrize  bulls.  First,  they  cost  twice  too  much,  and  the  butter,  at  the  time  I talk  of  the  butter  was 

tbe  Department  won't  allow  any  to  be  bought  except  packed  in  these  firkins,  and  they  were  bought  by 

those  ones  that  have  some  pedigree  or  something  of  the  English  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  being  stored 
the  kind,  while  infinitely  better  cattle  can  be  bought  until  March  and  April.  • 

in  the  neighbourhood  at  a third  of  the  price.  7016.  Since  then  there  has  been  a good  deal  of 

7007.  Half-bred  cattle?— They  are  practically  competition  from  Denmark  and  other  places  ?—!  think 
quite  fully  bred  cattle,  but  not  registered.  I once  there  was  at  that  time  a great  deal  of  butter  coming, 
bred  from  one  of  those  premium  bulls  that  a neigh-  jn  from ' Denmark.  Irish  butter  when  packed  in. 
hour  of  mine  had  got,  and  the  produce  was  the  worst  large  firkins  kept  sound.  It  might  have  a little- 
cattle  I ever  bred  for  thirty  years,  the  poorest  calves  I woody  flavour  in  March,  but  it  was  perfectly  sounds 
ever  had.  I have  cows  that  I sold  the  best  of  cattle  from.  all  the  same.  It  was  really  butter.  I think  myself,. 
I think  after  they  are  a few  years  in  the  country  however,  that  the  Department  is  doing  some  good, 
they  may  do  better  ; but  when  one  of  those  prize  7017.  What  would  you  say  was  the  best  thing  they- 


bulls  comes  down  from  Dublin,  fed  up  and  pampered  are  doing  ? — Well,  although  I 


and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  first  year  his  pro-  acquainted  with  it,  I think  the  technical  department . 

duce  is  decidedly  bad.  That  is  my  experience  per-  js  the  best  thing  they  have  on  hand  in  a measure, 

sonally.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  agricultural  department  is 

7008.  Do  you  object  to  the  live  stock  scheme  or  doing  good,  but  I am  greatly  afraid  the  greater  bulk, 

complain  of  giving  premiums? — No,  I do  not  object  of- the  money  goes  in  expenses.  As  far  as  I can  see, 


to  it.  I only  object  to  the  fact  of  compelling  those  it  takes  at  least  half  the  amount  of  the  funds  ini 
who  get  prizes  for  bulls  to  go  up  to  Dublin  and  pay  hands  to  administer  it,  both  from  the  county  con- 
£40  or  £50  while  they  could  get  entirely  a better  one  (.ributions  and  the  Department.  It  takes  half  the 


at  homo  for  from  £15  to  £20.  On  one  occasion  we  amount  to  administer  it.  And  those  inspectors  that 

asked  the  Department  to  allow  us  to  buy  some  of  g0  about  the  country,  I don’t  see  what  good  they 


those,  and  they  refused.  I don’t  blame  them  for  can  do.  I don’t  see  what  they  are  doing. 


that.  It  was  travelling  outside  their  programme.  7018.  Do  you  think  they  are  - 

7009.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  don’t  hinder  you  from  poultry  ? — I think  if  the  money 

buying  them  yourself  if  you  wish  to? — Oh,  not  at  another  way,  if  it  was  laid  out  : 


think  they  are  doing  no  good 
k if  the  money  was  expended 
it  was  laid  out  in  encouraging  t 


all;  and  I keep  one  myself,  for  I take  very  good  small  farmers  through  the  country,  giving  them  to 


e I would  not  send  again  to  one  of  the  prize  bulls.  understand  that  the 


who  grows  the  best  acre  - 


7010.  Where  did  the  bull  first  come  from  that  you  of  turnips  or  the  best  acre  of  oats,  so  to  speak,  that 

speak  of?— He  came  from  Dublin,  and  he  took  two  he  would  have  a chance  of  getting  a pruw  tor  it  or 

prizes  at  our  local  show,  beat  all  comers  before  him  ; being  recommended  for  it,  or  something  of  that  kind 
v . , , i , , ’ , t , : r i.l.  . ounsiw-lAil  rVirrmcrii  rhfi  C.miTitrv  in 


but  he  produced  the  worst  calves  I ever  saw. 

7011.  Did  you  not  keep  the  calves  till  they  were 
two  years  old? — I did,  and  turned  out  one  of  them 


being  recommended  for  it,  or  something  of  that  kind  - 
— if  the  money  was  expended  through  the  country  in 
that  way  it  would  do  good,  but  at  the  present  rate 
that  it  is  expended  it  practically  does  no  good. 

7019.  Do  you  think  they  do  something  in  the- 


fat  rom  among  fifteen  £ wIy01  of  showing  SET  ho^to  growt^oats  and 

the  lot-turned  him  out  when  he  was  three  years  aRd  s0fa0T1_take  the  experimental  farms?— 

old,  after  being  fed  m the  stall  foi  three  or  four  itnerience  of  all  they  have  done  about  here  is. 


7012.  (Chairman).— Is  your  view  based  on  that 
particular  instance? — Well,  practically.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  might  have  done  better  in  other  districts, 
but  I know,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  even  with 
others  the  same  thing  occurred. 


tn  or  lour  experience  of  all  they  have  done  about  here  is. 

not  much.  They  attempted  those  small  little  plots, 
based  on  that  wiiat  g00(i  are  those  pLots?  What  experience  does, 
ly.  It  is  pro-  i(.  „ive  to  the  man  who  wants  to  grow  two  or  three 

other  districts,  acr°s  0f  turnips  or  two  or  three  of  potatoes,  to  see 

iod,  even  with  a COUpjg  of  perches  grown  ? I could  understand  a 
,-fpgg  going  down  to  see  where  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth 


7013  At  all  events,  you  say  you  were  unfortunate  grows  a quantity  and  whether  that  is  a success  or 

in  Sis  case  ?-Yes.  I think  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  fmt.  But  the  instructors  that  went  round  here  and 

on  the  country  people  that  the  co-operative  creameries  tried  to  grow  small  Patches  I don  t see  what  good 
are  not  a success.  At  one  time  we  had  a large  butter  they  can  show  ? In  the  first  place  they  can  t show 

market  here  in  Sligo.  Some  people  may  think  I whether  it  would  pay  or  not.  If  JJey  grew  oiie  or 

am  Dreiudiced  being  resident  in  Sligo,  in  favour  of  two  acres— and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  at  the 
toe  market,  bgut  I assure  you  f am  not.  I am  first  formation  of  fte.wwto  ™ , wanted  to  have 

more  interested  in  the  country  than  in  tne  town.  But  done  to  have  a sort  of 

and  .1  had  ,e„  great  difficulty  in  -bringing  then,  jjy.  m “ >"£  b“ 


and  1 had  very  great  difficulty  in  luiuguig  t..™.  » • . ..  _‘i3  t. 

through  the  winter.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  be-  ono  ?— I would  expect  it  would  be. 
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7021.  And  would  not  the  cultivation  be  just  the 
same  ? — You  cannot  show  by  a small  patch  of  ground 
whether  it  pays  or  not. 

7022.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  show  just  the  same.  "What 
is  the  difference — you  would  oniy  have  the  same  per- 
centage of  labour,  the  same  percentage  of  seed  and 


everything  else  ? If  a fur™-  „i,h 
land  was  to  grow  an  acre  or  two  of  * 

turnips,  and  if  every  porch  was  to  cost  him  a,  “i 
as  the  experimental  perch  costs,  he  would  yer. 
give  up  agricultural  farming.  * °°n 


Rev.  Joseph 
Meehan,  c.o. 


Rev.  Joseph  Meehan,  c.c.,  examined. 


7022a.  (Witness). — I have  been  asked  by  the  County 
Committee  of  Leitrim  to  come  forward.  I must  say  in 
the  first  instance  I have  not  seen  a paper  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  days.  I was  away  from  home,  and 
I am  afraid  what  I have  to  say  will  be  a little  dis- 
cursive. The  Department  in  the  parish  to  which  1 
belong  has  done  a vast  amount  of  good.  It  would 
take  me  too  long  to  go  over  all  it  has  done  in  this 
parish  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  whole  county  of 
Leitrim.  If  I speak  to  you  of  what  it  has  done  in 
that  parish  you  can  infer  from  that  what  it  has  done 
in  the  remainder  of  the  county.  I am  of  opinion 
that  its  work  has  been  altogether  on  the  right  lines. 

7023.  (Chairman). — Are  you  speaking  of  the  agricul- 
tural or  the  technical  work? — Both,  but  particularly 
the  technical  work.  I am  greatly  afraid  the  last  wit- 
ness would  consider  my  opinions  almost  revolutionary. 
I should  say,  too,  that  I don’t  believe  the  Department 
could  have  done  all  the  work  it  has  accomplished  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  preceded  by  the  I.A.O.S. 
That  society  banded  the  farmers  together  and  formed 
a number  of  societies  which  were  centres  for  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  ; and,  furthermore,  it  almost 
entirely  got  uver  that  difficulty,  which  is  a very  great 
difficulty  in  this  country,  that  is  the  religious 
one.  The  farmers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions come  together  now.  They  were  brought  together 
in  those  societies,  and  that  paved  the  way  for  all 
the  work  the  Department  has  done.  Of  course,  too, 
while  the  Department  has  done  a vast  deal  of  work, 
its  main  work  has  been  educative,  and  that  is  work 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  whose  results 
won’t  appear  for  a very  long  time.  But  the  educa- 
tion ’has  been,  as  well  as  I can  judge,  on  the  right 
lines,  and  they  have  taken  the  greatest  possible 
trouble  to  give  it  the  proper  stamp.  The  first 
thing  the  Department  did  in  our  locality  was 
to  send  pioneer  lecturers.  There  were  a num- 
ber of  pioneer  lectures  delivered  on  domestic 
economy,  veterinary  science,  poultry-keeping,  bee- 
keeping, and  horticulture.  I thought  so  very  highly 
of  what  was  done  in  this  respect  that  I took  the 
trouble  to  put  those  lectures  together  in  a little  book, 
and  I would  venture  to  ask  you  to  take  the  pamphlet 
in  evidence  [produced).  The  object  of  the  pioneer 
lectures  was  not  to  impart  a large  amount  of  in- 
struction ; it  was  simply  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
the  people  in  the  subjects  about  which  they  treated. 
Consequently  it  should  have  been  followed  up  by  an 
agricultural  instructor.  The  iron  should  have  been 
struck  while  it  was  hot.  The  last  witness  from  the 
Co.  Leitrim  complained  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
had  an  agricultural  instructor,  and  I should  wish  to 
reiterate  what  he  said  on  that  point. 

7024.  That  was  a great  misfortune  I should  think? 
—A  very  great  misfortune.  The  Department  sent 
no  agricultural  instructor.  I was  on  the  Committee 
m 1903  when  we  applied  for  an  agricultural  in- 
structor. They  put  forward  various  excuses,  which 
some  of  us  did  not  accept  as  quite  genuine.  We  saw  in 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Department  that  they  have 
twenty-two  instructors  altogether.  Our  county  has 
been  left  out  in  the  cold,  while  instructors  were  given  to 
other  oounties. 


7025.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  1903  the  first  year  you 
applied  ? — Yes. 

7026.  The  Act  had  been  three  years  in  operation 
then.  Other  counties  had  applied.  I can  tell  you 
of  one  that  applied  in  1900  and  obtained  an  in- 
structor ?— It  was  never  put  forward  as  a reason, 
that  I can  remember,  for  refusing  us  an  instructor! 
that  other  counties  had  applied  before.  We  have 
been  treated  in  the  self-same  way  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  Half  of  Leitrim  is  scheduled  as 
congested,  thirty-eight  of  its  seventy-eight  electoral 
divisions.  It  is  extremely  poor ; in  fact,  going  into 
statistics,  it  is  actually  the  poorest  county  in  Ire- 
iand.  We  applied  for  an  instructor  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  It  was  refused  us.  The 
ground  given  then  was  that  they  had  no  instructors 
available.  That  excuse  was  put  before  the  little 


agricultural  society  with  which  I had  to  deal  W 
I saw  from  the  reports  subsequently  that  they  mov^l 
their  instructors  from  one  field  to  another  of 
congested  districts.  Furthermore,  I saw  that  the  Con 
gested  Districts  Board,  when  they  thought  there  was 
a need  for  another  instructor  down  in  Donegal  went 
and  appointed  one.  And  still  we  were  left  out  in 
the  cold.  I am  greatly  afraid,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a possibility  of  the  self-same  reason  operating  in 

*h“,  VS-  , “IS*  “•  p°"  *»d  therefor, 

neglected.  I think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  have  special  regard  for  the  needs  of  a particu 
larly  poor  county.  When  I am  on  that  point  I would 
say  further  that  it  is  in  our  scheme  since  1903  this 
thing  about  the  instructor. 

7027.  The  scheme  has  been  sanctioned? — Yes  but 
I should  say  we  applied  before  1903 — in  1902.  In  the 
scheme  there  is  a certain  contribution  from  the 
county,  and  £350  from  the  Department.  That  £350 
has  gone  back  year  after  year  to  the  Department 
We  never  got  it.  There  is  as  much  now  accumulated 
that  we  fancy  we  can  lay  claim  to  as  will  establish  an 
Agricultural  College  or  an  Agricultural  High-class 
Institution  in  Co.  Leitrim.  Whether  it  be  held  or 
not  that  each  county  in  Ireland  should  have  its  own 
agricultural  college,  I think  that  particularly  County 
Leitrim  should  have  one,  for  this  reason,  that  not  only 
is  it  a poor  county,  but  the  land  is  particularly  poor  ; 
it  has  a cold  and  retentive  soil.  I give  you  that,  not 
on  my  own  opinion,  but  on  the  opinion  of  experts 
that  came  round— Mr.  Clune,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  some  others.  I remember  Mr.  Clune 
pointing  out  on  the  side  of  the  road  the  rushes  grow- 
ing,  with  a little  drain  alongside.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  in  good  land,  after  it  is  drained,  you  won’t 
have  any  rushes,  but  here  was  a little  strip  perfectly 
drained,  with  the  rushes  growing,  showing  the  re 
tentive  nature  of  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  exceptional 
smallness  of  the  farms  in  Leitrim  I think  the  aver- 
age valuation  would  be  about  £7  each.  Half  of  it  is 
congested,  and  even  outside  the  scheduled  area  the 
average  valuation  is  very  low.  A district  is  not  con- 
gested unless  the  ratio  of  the  population  to  the  rateable 
valuation  is  something  like  30s.  They  are  very 

foor.  The  soil  is  particularly  bad,  cold  and  retentive. 

t is  exceedingly  hilly.  Therefore  the  kind  of 
agriculture  which  would  suit  other  counties  would 
not  suit  County  Leitrim.  I fancy  that  is  one  of 
the  mistakes  that  are  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  while  the  instruction  con- 
veyed would  certainly  tend  to  benefit  districts  where 
you  have  exceedingly  good  land  and  exceedingly  fine 
cattle,  it  would  be  totally  unsuitable  for  counties 
such  as  Leitrim.  That  is  one  special  reason  why 
we  should  have  an  agricultural  station  in  Leitrim. 
From  that  all  the  benefit  would  arise  that  arises 
from  agricultural  stations  elsewhere.  But  then  again, 
we  are  not  only  poor,  but  neglected.  Unfortunately  we 
have  not  very  many  representative  men,  or  men  of 
influence  and  leisure,  to  push  our  cause.  That  may 
be  suggested  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  the 
background.  As  to  poultry,  there  are  twenty  poultry 
stations  in  the  county,  and  they  have  been  a vast 
benefit.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  had  some 
few  poultry  stations  before  that.  But  as  an  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  instructor,  the  people 
had  neglected  them  a great  deal,  but  once  the  agri- 
cultural instructor  had  gone  round  and  showed  them 
the  value  of  this  poultry,  the  poultry  stations  became 
a very  great  success. 

7028.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — You  mean  what  the  Depart- 
ment call  egg  stations  ? — Yes.  First  you  had  a pioneer 
lecturer ; secondly  an  agricultural  instructor  remain- 
mS  I1}  the  county  for  a year  and  giving  the  people 
much  knowledge  about  poultry,  and  then  you  have  him 
withdrawn.  There  would"  not  indeed  have  been  any 
great  need  for  him,  he  would  be  only  travelling  over 
the  same  ground.  Then  agricultural  stations  were 
established.  There  are  twenty  agricultural  stations 
for  fowl,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  for  turkeys,  and 
from  these  the  best  breeds  of  poultry  are  sent  round 
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the  county.  The  Department  supervises 
Xl  stations  now,  although  the  poultry  instructor  is 
to  longer  in  the  county.  Taking  the  station  m my 
parish  the  breed  of  fowl  is  White  Leghorn-an  ex- 
hreed  of  fowl.  There  are  thirty  hens  and 
three  boosters.  The  people  go  there  and  get  a setting 
nags  for  a shilling. 

7023.  That  is  what  they  call  in  most  places  an 
„e2  station  ?— In  that  connection  I should  like  to  em- 
phasise what  has  been  already  put  before  you  by  of 
Sir  .Tosslvn  Gore-Booth,  name! 


seem  like  other  Governments  to  be  trying  to  do  a -Ady  U,  t9°g. 
little  good  for  the  people.  As  to  the  horses,  I am  not  Rev  Joseph 
confident  in  any  opinion  I can  advance  with  regard  j,jec|iallj  c.c. 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  cattle  there  are  special 
difficulties  in  the  Co.  Leitrim.  There  is  one  gentle- 
man I know  who  has  a large  farm  in  Leitrim,  and 
another  in  Roscommon,  and  he  says  that  the  cattle  that 
would  suit  in  Roscommon  would  not  suit  in  Leitrim. 

If  he  brings  good  sheep  from  his  Roscommon  farm  to 

_ _ _ Leitrim,  in  a year  they  all  die  of  fluke.  As  to  whether 

?i'MwitneM^'^i'r'WJosslyn ''Gore- Booth, ‘namely  that  the  cattle  seliemes  are  a net  benefit  I am  convinced 

1 iU  that  is  all  right,  the  country  people  do  not  reap  they  are.  I think  this  is  the  true  opinion  about  it. 

Munich  benefit  from  those  egg  stations  as  they  might.  if  the  small  farmers  be  obliged  to  sell  tbeor  calves 

mwe  is  a hiatus.  Of  course  the  number  of  eggs  the  improved  cattle  are  not  a benefit.  They  dont 

r"  increased  somewhat,  and  eggs  are  a most  important  get  as  good  a price  for  the  shorthorns  as  calves,  as  th<p 
r”i  f _ tbe  country  people,  but  then  the  people  at  the  do  for  what  they  call  the  Roscommon  breed,  they  do 

Present  time  get  no  higher  price  for  these  eggs.  In  a for  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  For  those  who  can  keep  on 

P manY  instances  the  poultry  selected  give  larger  their  calves  for  two  or  three  year?  shorthorns  make  the 
Sirs  but  nowhere  in  Leitrim  or  the  adjoining  counties  best  turn  out.  The  shorthorn  bulls  introduced  are 
’those  eggs  of  more  value  commercially  than  like  hot-house  plants,  and  their  progeny  require  more 
Waller  evss.  There  is  need  for  organisation  care  than  the  ordinary  Tun  of  calves.  Consequently 
for  marketing  these  eggs,  and  there  is  where  the  there  are  more  losses.  Then  in  the  market  they  don  t 
I « OS.  would  come  in  again.  After  a few  years  the  get  such  high  prices,  but  when  kept  on  to  two  or 
neonle  will  cease  to  have  any  interest  in  these  poultry  three  years  old  they  are  better.  This  is  the  opinion 
stations  unless  they  can  see  some  material  benefit  0f  all  the  farmers  I hare  come  in  contact  with,  the 
accruing  from  them.  At  the  present  time  while  there  shorthorns  have  never  been  bred  for  milking  qualities 
is  a small  benefit  in  increased  eggs  and  better  poultry  except  one  or  two  strains.  There  has  not  been  a record 
and  stronger  poultry,  as  an  industry  it  is  worthless ; cf  their  milking  kept.  I infer_that  from  a paper  read 


they  get  no  more  V.oney  than  they  got  before. 

7030  The  number  of  pounds  in  their  pockets  dont 
increase  ?— No,  they  are  nothing  the  wealthier. 

7031.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  any  poultry  societies 
been  formed  in  your  district  ?— Not  in  my  district. 

7032.  There  is  nothing  at  present^  to  prevent  the 


last  June  before  the  British  Dairy  Farmers’  Associa- 
tion. Then  cattle  difier.  If  you  take  the  price  of  a 
gallon  of  milk  at  5 d.,  in  the  same  herd  you  will  find 
the  value  of  the  yield  for  a year  of  one  cow  was  £34, 
and  of  another  as  low  as  £10  or  £11.  Hence  it  is  of 

iwu— — „ . _ great  importance  that  a good  strain  of  milking  cattle 

people  applying  to  the  I.A.O.S.  to  aid  them  in  organ-  sllould  be  introduced  into  Leitrim.  It  is  altogether  a 
ising  a poultry  society? — No;  it  just  requires  the  in-  dairying  district.  We  ha 


. . ; it  just  requires 

iti"ative,C  and  "after  a time  when  these  breeds  are 
scattered  more  fully  among  the  people  it  will  have 
to  he  organised,  and  we  will  have  to  fall  bacx  on  the 
I.A.O.S.,  or  some  similar  body,  but  I don’t  know 
any  body  that  could  do  it  as  well  as  the  I.A.O.S.  They 
are  experienced  men,  and  are  of  the  people,  and  un- 
derstand them. 


dairying  district.  We  have,  ever  so  many  creameries. 
That  ha®  not  been  done.  That  as  far  as  I know  has 
been  neglected.  Cattle  of  a good  dairying  quality  have 
not  been  introduced.  It  seems  almost  the  universal 
practice  that  cattle  are  bred  to  make  a good  ex- 
hibition in  the  showyard  rather  than  for  milking 
purposes.  You  cannot  show  a cow  that  would  be  a 
merely,  but  if  it  appears  well  shaped. 


7033.  We  have  been  told  the  very  opposite  in  some  |n<J  framed  for  putting  "up  beef  it  is  all  right. 


districts?— I am  very  confident  in  the  opinion  I ex- 
press, because  I have  gone  about  with  them  and  heard 
their  lectures,  and  know  a good  deal  of  them. 

7034.  ( Chairman).  — In  the  passage  which  I read 
to  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth  the  Department  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  what  you  say,  that  it  is  very 


7038.  (Chairman).— Do  you  think  the  milking 
qualities  are  sufficiently  attended  to  ?— They  have  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  it  would  be  most 
important  that’  they  should  be. 

7039.  (Mr.  Drvrlen).—' The  people  who  are  supply- 
ing these  bulls  ’have  not  paid  enough  attention  to 


portant  that  particular  question  should  be  taken  {.jJ  miuang  qualities?— I think  they  have  paid 
up.  .They  say  a great  deal  has  been  done  as  regards  attention  whatever. 

marketing  by  the  instructor  as  well  as  by  the  co-  7940.  I would  not  say  that,  because  some  of  them 

operative  societies  in  effecting  an  improvement  m the  b.ive ?_There  is  one  strain  of  these  shorthorns. 

method  by  which  the  eggs  are  placed  on  the  market,  tbe  jjantalinis,  and  their  breeders  maintain  they  have 

and  they ‘have  earnestly  turned  their  attention  to  the  -d  attention  to  the  milking  qualities. 

question  of  markets?— The  I.A.O.S.  in  other  districts  7041  Tberc  must  be  a continuous  selection? — Cer- 


tainly there  must  be,  ]ust  as  in  poultry.  In  the  very 
self-same  herd  there  is  a difference  of  from  £6  to  £10 
in  value  of  cow’s  annual  yield.  Then  again  the  Aber- 
deen Angus  are  not  a strain  for  milking  purpose. 

7042.  They  don’t  pretend  to  be,  nor  does  the  Here- 

for(j7 There  is  only  one  Hereford  in  Leitrim,  hut 

there  are  several  Aberdeen  Anguses. 

7043  (Mr.  Brown). — The  local  committee  need  not 
sanction  'either  a Hereford  or  an  Aberdeen  Anprs. 
That  is  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion  '—cer- 
tainly it  is,  but  they  have  sanctioned  Aberdeen 
Anguses,  and  in  one  instance  Herefords  »n£  Kernes^ 


Th©  latter  have  not  been  introduced,  though  they 


has  so  turned  its  attention. 

(Chairman). — This  is  Professor  Campbell  s evidence 
speaking  of  the  Department. 

7035.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  I.A.O.S.  do  not  move 
until  they  are  requested  by  some  local  people?— No, 
they  do  not. 

7036.  But  they  are  always  prepared.  I suppose,  to 

act?— As  long  as  they  exist  they  are,  but  their  ex- 
istence is  threatened  at  the  present  rime,  and  m my 
opinion,  and  of  that  I am  very  confident,  their  extinc- 
tion would  be  disastrous  for  the  country.  With  regard 
to  swine,  that  is  an  instance  of  where  the  people  have 
been  educated.  In  the  beginning  the  people  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Department  were  on  the  right  lines  that  The  latter  Have 
is,  in  the  Co.  Leitrim.  They  now  believe  they  are  would  he  a useful  breed.  But  the  people  ciep 

on  the  right  iine.  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  find  selling  tlieir  calves. 

out,  and  it  is  like  this.  The  first  time  those  York-  7044.  (Mr  nrydr.n).— Do  you  think  if  youT  corn- 
shire  pigs  were  introduced  they  did  not  sell  very  j^^ee  instructed  the  buyers  to  be  sure,  if  possi  1 e, 
well  in  the  markets.  They  were  beaten  in  price  by  . a bull  from  a g0od  milking  strain  that  would  help 
pigs  of  a flabby  description,  which  were  then  prevalent.  ou  ouj-  0f  the  difficulty? — It  would  theoretics  ly, 

They  were  all  hybrid,  no  recognised  breed  of  pigs  practically. 

whatever.  There  are  a few  of  the  old  black  pigs  in  think  I could  suggest  to  you  where  to  go 

tte  country  still,  but  th.y  are  eery  f».  But  rrfren  a“p“ndid  milking  quality 1- 

the  Limerick  buyers  came  to  know  of  these  pigs  tnej  j that  point  another  difficulty  occurs,  in 

bought  them.  They  require  a special  stamp  of  pig,  and  selection  of  these  bulls.  The  buyers  complain 

the  Yorkshire  breed  exactly  fills  the  bill ; so  they  are  , when  they  g0  up  to  buy  a bull  to  Dublin  or 
getting  far  higher  prices  now  than  they  were.  With-  , ,,  cannot  purchase  one  till  the  Depart-- 

out  the  Department  I do  not  see  how  they  could  ever  , .et  jias  g0ne  round  and  passed  the  beast®. 

!,ma  Wn  intrnrWfl  into  the  country.  It  was  quite  a rnents  inspector  nas  oi  r-  £30  or 


been  introduced  into  the  country  It  was  quite  a °0n7that“could  be  got  at  £20  jumps  up  to  £30  nr 

experience  to  the  people  ,o  see  the  °*r,eI?  °V*  ^ Hence  the  value  of  the  premium  goes  m reality 


Government  Department  taking  any  interest  in  the  ^ breeder  of  the  animal,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 

-r  ***  *5'— Te- 
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point  up  to  that  was  ruling  and  bossing. 
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Department's  inspector  till  the  very  end  of  the  show, 
and  that  the  bulls  were  bought  provisionally,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  to  complain  of. 

7046.  Then  the  poor  man  who  had  put  his  money 
in  the  bull  would  be  left? — No,  he  buys  it  provi- 
sionally. As  I am  on  that  point,  too,  I think  it 
a suggestion  that  might  be  worth  while  considering, 
whether  in  the  case  of  these  bulls — we  have  just  heard 
a Leitrim  gentleman  say  there  are  ten  non-premium 
bulls  to  one  premium  bull  in  the  county — I think 
“before  any  bull  was  let  out  for  hire  the  owner  should 
get.  a licence.  The  country  has  been  ruined  by  bad 
animals.  You  cannot  have  so  much'  grandmotherly 
legislation  as  would  prevent  fi  man  using'  with  his  own 
cattle  any  bull. he  likes,  but  if  that  mail  lets  out  a 
bull  without  a licence,  he  should  not  be  empowered  to 
recover  fees. 

7047.  Would  you  agree  that  those  bulls  are  better 
than  the  ones  brought  in  .generally? — I think  the 
reply  to  that  is  contained  in  all  I have  skid  up  to 
this.  The  net  result  to  the  small  farmer  is  hardly 
any  benefit,  because  he  has  to  . sell  Iris  calves  ; but  for 
the  man  who  can  keep  on  his  calves,  it  is  all  right 
and  a decided  advantage.  As  to  bee-keeping,  I take 
& great  interest  in  that.  It  is  on  the  right  lines. 
It  does  not  cost  much  in  Leitrim,  and  it  is  slowly 
making  its  way  and  doing  a very  great  benefit  to  the 
people  interested.  Ancl  there  is  this  particularly. 
The  people  are  hopeless  and  helpless,  but  when  they 
want  to.  learn  a thing  they  now  know. where  to 
go  and  learn  it.  I know  two  or  three  young  fellows 
that  take  an  interest,  and  there,  is  not  a book 
published  on  the  subject  that  they  have  not 
read  and  studied,  and  that  they  do  not  know  per- 
fectly. About  getting  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment, that  is  a good  thing,  too.  I wanted  to  get 
some  information  on  mining  questions  at  one  time, 
and  I wrote  to  them,  and  they  very  courteously  sent 
it  to  me.  I think  that  should  be  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  Department ; any  farmer  wanting  to  get  information 
on  a subject  connected  with  agriculture  knows  he  has 
experts  to  whom  he  can  apply  and  on  whose  opinion  he 
can  rely. 

7048.  (Chairman). — You  think  they  are  coming  to 
appreciate  that  more,  and  know  where  they  can  get 
advice  and  information  ? — I know  it  was  of  very  great 
use  to  me  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I am  afraid  I 
have  to  disagree  in  toto  as  to  what  has  been  submitted 
by  the  last  witness  about  creameries.  First  we 
have  inspection.  The  farmers  themselves,  those  on 
the  committee  of  the  creamery,  are  not  experts,  and 
cannot  know  the  value  of  machinery.  The  Depart- 
ment sends  round  inspectors  who  show  what  is  wrong 
in  the  creamery  and  where  the  machinery  can  be 
improved,  and  the  committee  have  confidence  in  their 
opinion  and  advice,  and  so  can  mend  it.  That 
they  could  not  do  out  of  their  own  knowledge.  Then 
they  have  surprise  butter  competitions,  and  that  keeps 
everyone  alive ; and  then  there  are  managers’  certi- 
ficates. It  is  of  very  great  importance  in  a creamery 
that  the  manager  should  be  a really  good  man.  That 
i-3  of  more  importance,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  have  a 
good  committee.  Ho-w.  are  you  to  know  if  you  get 
twenty  or  thirty  applications  for  a vacancy,  how  can 
you  know  a good  man?  We  can  know  pretty  well  now, 
because  a really  good  man  will  have  a certificate. 
Hitherto  it  was  a good  deal  of  a lottery.  Even 
those  who  have  not  got  these  certificates  the  Depart- 
ment are  teaching,  bringing  them  up  to  winter  ses- 
sions, and  they  are  also  instructing  them,  enabling 
them  to  get.  these  certificates.  They  are  not  only 
instructing  the _ managers,  but  the  prospective  man- 
agers, and  that  is  a good  idea.  Even  when  a manager 
is  appointed  they  give  him  an  opportunity  at  a time 
which  suits  him.  They  have  a Commissioner  looking 
after  the  sale  of  produce  in  England,  that  is  Lord 
Ikerrin.  I won’t  enter  on  the  point  whether  he  is 
the  right  man  or  not,  but,  at  all  events,  having  a 
Commissioner  of  Sales  looking  after  Irish  produce 
in  England  is  a great  boon  to  the  country.  Another 
benefit  is  the  Agricultural  Banks.  They  were  alto- 
gether organised  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  these  in  the 
poorer  districts  are  of  very  great  benefit. 

7049.  Have  you  anything  definite  to  say  about  the 
banks— -I  should  like  to  hear  that  from  you?— In  the 
small  bank  £160  is  the  amount  of  money  we  have. 
Wre  got  £50  of  this  from  the  Department,  £50  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  remainder 


in  different  ways.  It  is  lent  out  in  small  sums 
Tlie  average  loan  would  be  £5  or  £6.  The  exaet 
statistics  for  that  you  will  find  in  the  last  Renan 
of  the  I.A.O.S.  In  my  experience,  it  has  been  • 
very  great  benefit  to  the  small  farmers.  If  a co  a 
man  is  in  need  he  will  have  to  go  twelve  miles  awav 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  and  he  will  have  to  give 
higher  interest  than  we  charge.  It  is  not  worked 
for  profit,  but  on  philanthropic  lines.  He  spends  hi3' 
whole  day  in  the  town,  and  it  costs  him  a great  deal 
more,  for  he  lias  to  look  after  people  who  come  as 
sureties,  and  he  lias  to  go  with  his  hat  in  his  hand  to 
the  managers  of  those  joint  stock  banks 
7050.  And  he  has  to  pay  a considerable  rate  of 
interest? — Ten  per  cent.,  and  it  amounts  to  a good 
deal  more  than  that  for  small  sums,  because  the 
interest  is  taken  out  of  the  face  of  the  loan.  Hence 
these  agricultural  banks  .are  a benefit,  and  one  too 
that  a clergyman  especially  should  appreciate.  We 
lend  only  to  men  who,  we  know,  are  respectable  indi- 
viduals. If  we  thought  that  a man  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  fairs  and  coming  home  drunk  he  would 
get  no  loan  from  us.  And  it  is  also  putting  a value 
on  the  character  of  the  man,  for  he  only  gets  & 
loan  again  if  he  keeps  his  word.  It  is  putting  a 
higher  premium  on  people  keeping  their  word  than 
ever  was  done  before. 


7051.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  many  bad 
debts  ? — No  ; we  never  had  a bad  debt!  and  there  has 
been  a profit  of  about  £3  every  year.  It  was  orga- 
nised by  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  in  any  difficulty— we  had 
not  many— we  looked  to  the  men  who  established  it  to 
naturally  take  an  interest  in  it. 

7052.  It  is  an  advantage  that  it  should  be  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  so  that  the  borrowers  should 
be  personally  known  ? — They  are  all  personally  known. 
For  instance,  taking  this  little  bank,  money  can’t 
be  lent  outside  three  electoral  divisions,  so  that  every 
individual  in  that  district  is  well  known  to  all  those 
in  the  bank. 


7053.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  you  take  security  ?— Yes, 
two  sureties. 

7054.  Are  there  any  paid  officers  ? — No.  They  meet 
once  a month. 

7055.  You  have  a managing  board  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a committee  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  every  year. 

7056.  (Mr.  Brown.). — TV  hat  rate  of  interest? — Five 
per  cent.,  a penny  a pound  a month. 

7057.  You  don’t  pay  that  till  the  end  of  the  time? 
— At  the  end  of  the  time. 


7058.  (Chairman). — Do  you  get  your  interest  si 
well  as  the  principal  ? — Yes.  It  works  out  in  a great 
moral  and  material  benefit  to  the  district,  in  my 
opinion.  I have  referred  to  the  desirability  of  having 
an  agricultural  school  in  the  Co.  Leitrim,  and  the 
special  reasons  why  I think  there  should  be  one,  but 
I should  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  I am  afraid 
the  Co.  Leitrim  has  always  been  neglected. 

7059.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  are  only  three  of  those 
schools  in  Ireland.  We  all  want  schools  ? — Of  course 
you  have  the  opinion  advanced  and  supported  that 
there  should  be  one  of  these  in  each  county,  and  they 
need  not  be  on  such  a large  scale. 

7060.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  a school  taking 
in  a certain  number  of  resident  pupils? — It  would 
take  in  a certain  number  of  residents,  but  it  would 
be  much  better  if  it  did  not  take  the  pupils  from 
their  own  homes. 

7061.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then  yon  would  want  one  in 
every  district?— Yes,  that  is  the  difficulty. 

7062.  (Chairman). — You  mean  day  pupils,  nut 
living  there? — I think  the  kind  of  school  that  would 
be  of  most  benefit  to  a place  like  Leitrim  would 
be  what  might  be  called  a Continuation  School, 
held  in  the  evening  and  during  the  winter  months. 
If  you  had  an  agricultural  instructor  he  could 
teach  one  of  the  subjects  one  of  the  evenings.  Not 
only  should  there  be  an  agricultural  instructor, 
but  I think  there  should  be  a horticultural  instructor. 
Between  these  two  I should  expect  I hey  could  teach 
every  subject  that  would  be  needed. 

7063.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  you  aware  of  the  details 
cf  the  instruction  which  is  going  on  in  some  counties 
where  they  have  agricultural  instructors  to  winter 
classes?— Yes,  I heard  about  those. 

7064.  Would  you  think  that  would  answer  your 
purpose  ? — I think  so. 
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7065  The  schools  last  throughout  the  winter  and 
orrl  when  the  spring  work  begins,  and  the  boys 
attend  there  on  certain  days?— In  the  evenings  would 

b670669tButVltiewould  be  hardly  workable  in  the 
evenings,  because  at  present  they  attend  for  five 
'hours  at  these  classes,  and  you  would  be  hardly 
»hla  to  get  a sufficiently  long  time  in  the  evenings, 
r f is  under  the  County  Committee,  and  the  boys  who 
have  come  from  a distance  are  supplied  with 
meals?— Something  like  that  would  suit  Leitrim. 

Tn  mv  opinion,  tnere  would  be  two  drawbacks.  I 
Should  like  to  emphasise  this,  too,  that  farmers,  espe- 
-ioiiv  farmers’  sons,  who  are  not  used  to  taking 
knowledge  out  of  books,  they  should  rather  be  shown 
how  to^do  a thing  than  told  how  to  do  it.  The 
kind  of  instruction  should  be  practical  instruction  ; 
n't  is  actually  showing  them  the  thing  done  before 
+.heir  eves.  I am  afraid  that  both  in  Leitrim  and  else- 
where boys  who  might  be  expected  to  take  advantage 
c agricultural  instruction  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced. Their  primary  education  was  not  sufficiently 
wood  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  a really 
cood  high-class  agricultural  education.  I remember 
in  one  instance,  not  in  my  own  parish,  but  outside  it, 

T was  present  at  an  examination  by  a school  inspector. 

It  was  an  evening  class,  and  the  boys  were  from 
sixteen  or  seventeen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
vears  of  age.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  almost 
Illiterate,  not  to  have  had  such  an  education  as  that 
they  could  readilv  reap  the  advantages  that  might 
.otherwise  be  expected  from  a high-class  school.  Hence 
that  obliges  one  to  talk  about  primary  schools.  It  is 
an  opinion  which  is  growing  upon  me  that  some  form 
of  modified  compulsory  attendance  is  necessary  for 
the  country  districts.  In  Scotland  they  have  com- 
pulsory education.  In  the  summer  time  the  boys  go 
two  days  at  least  to  school.  Ill  the  winter 
they  are  obliged  to  go  three  days.  And  I should 
also  like  to  say  this,  that  while  teachers,  more  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  trained  a little,  are 
doing  their  very  best,  they  must  be  disheartened 
at  the  irregular  attendance  at  the  classes.  The  sta- 
tistics work  out  something  like  this,  that  the  attend- 
ance all  through  the  county  is  not  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  numbers  on  the  roll.  And  the  primary 
schools  are.  bad  in  this  way,  that  the  boys  attending 
are  not  taught  agriculture.  I don’t  want  much 
agriculture  taught  in  those  primaiy  schools,  but 
I would  insist  on  a taste  for  agriculture  being 
fostered.  From  my  experience  of  primary  schools, 
when  a boy  gets  education  there  his  whole  ami 
afterwards  "is  to  get  away  from  agriculture.  He 
wants  to  become  a clerk  or  go  behind  a shop  counter, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  doing  a great 
deal  of  mischief  in  the  country.  There  was  a system 
of  teaching  agriculture  in  schools  when  I was  a lad, 
and  when  I came  back  to  deal  with  schools  ten  years 
ago  I found  it  had  not  improved.  OurJjoys 
crammed  with  a lot  of  information, 
rhyme  off  “ a five  years’  system  ” and 
system,”  and  did  not  know  an  iota  of  win 
saying  As  education  it  was  ridiculous. 

7067.  (Chairman). — That  is  rather  the  danger  ot 
primary  education  in  that  form  ?— It  is  not  quite  dead 

'yet7068.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  teach  from  a text- 
look?— Very  much  easier.  The  inspectors  themselves 

did  not  know  it.  I met  an  inspector  once  and  he  was 
just  after  passing  a magnificent  examination,  getting 
his  inspectorate,  and  I am  positive  he  didn’t  know  the 
difference  between  a turnip  and  a mangel.  One  of 
his  questions  to  me  when  we  were  talking  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep  was— he  asked  me  the  colour  of  the  head, 
was  it  blue  or  green  ? The  inspectors  used  to  be  brought 


They  could 
t they  were 


7070.  (Mr.  Brown). — "Sou  would  not  believe  in  July  11, 180% 
having  plots  scattered  all  over  the  country? — Cer-  7TT  . 
tainly;  I saw  some  of  them  here  in  Sligo,  and  I 

got  a great  deal  of  information  from  them.  - 

7071.  And  they  are  usually  placed  alongside  the 
road  ? — Yes,  in  the  instances  I saw. 

7072.  {Chairman). — All  your  misfortunes  arise  from 
not  having  an  agricultural  instructor? — That  is  one 
of  the  big  misfortunes  in  Leitrim.  I heard  it  pub 
this  way,  that  while  our  Co.  Leitrim  farmers  have 
little  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  They 
have  got  much*  practical  knowledge.  You  send 
down  your  best  instructor,  with  all  his. information. 

Put  him  on  an  average  farm  in  Leitrim.  Give 
him  the  average  amount  of  cows,  and  give  him 
half-a-dozen  children  to  look  after  and  leave  him 
adrift,  without  any  other  aid,  and  I would  back 
my  County  Leitrim  farmer  against  him.  You  might 
infer  from  that  that  I slight  a knowledge  of  agri- 
culture. I do  not.  After  a few  years  I believe  his 
knowledge  would  tell,  but  for  a considerable  time 
the  Co.  Leitrim  farmer  would  beat  him. 

7073.  {Mr.  Brown). — Might  not  the  Co.  Leitrim 
farmer  be  very  much  assisted  in  his  practice  by  a 
little  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  instructor? 

— Vastly  assisted  ; but  there  are  so  many  new  features 
in  the  Co.  Leitrim  that  a person  has  to  become 
acquainted  with  that  the  in-comer  would  be  handi- 
capped in  that  way,  for  one  thing. 

7074.  He  might  for  a little  time,  but  he  would 
in  the  end  ascertain  the  peculiarities  of  your  soil? — 

Yes,  and  climate,  and  markets. 

7075.  This  experience  would  enable  him  to  grasp 
those  matters  ?— Yes.  We  had  veterinary  lectures  in 
the  Co.  Leitrim  which  were  of  very  great  value.  We 
have  no  veterinary  surgeon  there,  and  the  people  are 
suffering  a great  loss,  and  nothing  has  been  devised 
by  the  Department  to  meet  that  difficulty.  Until 
the  lectures  -on  veterinary  science  were  given  the 
knowledge  of  the  farmers  was  certainly  of  a very 
elementary  kind. 

7076.  (Mr.  Dryden).— And  those  lectures  helped  the 
farmers  out  of  their  difficulty  ?— They  helped  them, 
but  of  course  a farmer  cannot  have  acquired  from  them 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  skill  to  go  and  treat  a 
beast.  In  each  district  there  is  an  unqualified  man  who 
does  oftentimes  more  harm  than  good.  They  depend 
upon  him,  and  in  a few  instances  I knew  his  methods 
were  very  primitive.  Now  to  go  to  special  diffi- 
culties, the  committees  are  too  large.  They  number 
seventy -six  in  -the  Co.  Leitrim,  and  it  is  an  exception- 
ally small  county.  If  a committee  is  to  work  properly 
it  must  be  small,  and  all  entirely  devoted  to  their 
work  and  able  to  do  things  properly.  That  condition 
is  entirely  absent  in  Leitrim. 

7077.  {Chairman'!. — How  do  you  account  for  the 
committees  being  so  large — are  all  the  members  of  the 
County  Council  put  on  the  committees,  to  begin  with  ? 

—Yes  ; at  the  present  time  that  is  the  arrangement. 

7078.  Would  you  approve  of  the  number  being 

limited?— I can’t  see  how  it  can  be  managed  other- 
wise. If  the  Act  of  Parliament  would  state  that  a com- 
mittee should  not  consist  of  more  than  a certain 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  County  Council, 
and  the  committee  be  given  power  to  co-opt  not  more 
than  a specified  number,  I can’t  see  any  other,  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  ...... 

7079.  I suppose  the  real  difficulty  is  that  tliey 
don’t  like  to  leave  their  friends  out?— Yes;  usually 
a County  Councillor  wants  to  compliment  a friend 
by  putting  him  on.  Fancy  the  secretary  writing  to 
each  one  of  those  seventy-six  for  every  meeting ! It 
is  a terrible  labour.  And  then  there  is  no  honour 
in  doing  well  if  you  are  only  one  of  seventy-six,  ar.I 
there  is  no  disgrace  in  doing  things  badly. 

" ’ practice,  work  out  that  a very 


up  for  three  weeks  t()  G a3nev  ,,  “d  supposed  lar^number  of  the  committee  do  not  attend  at,  a 1, 

.run  through  agriculture,  and  they  were  supposea  ,4  matter  is  left  in  a few  hands?— I should 

■to  know  all  about  agriculture  and  be  able  to  ex-  and  tne  matter  is  mu, 

■amine  schools  of  children  through  the  country.  And 

wonder  that  agiimltar,  wa  **_«»*.•.“*  S5S,  TlTT. very  like  „ , . 

of  two  parts  connected  together^  a narrow  neck^ 


and  the  matter  is  ieit  m a icw  - 

explain  that  with  regard  to  Leitrim  we  are  under  a. 

diffir-nltv.  Tf  vou  look  at  the  form  of  the 


ebb  as  it  was  when  the  Department  was  instituted. 
If  the  Department  could  devise  a way  by  which  they 
would  establish  model  farms  in  each  district  they 
■would  serve  the  purpose  of  agricultural  instruction. 

7069.  How  far  would  the  influence  of  the  model 
■farm  extend— do  you  think  benefit  would  be  gamed 
■in  having  to  come  considerable  distances  to  see  l . 

If  they  were  established  along  the  sides  of  the  roads 
three  or  four  or  five  places  could  be  selected  in  the 
county. 


perhaps  like  North  and  South  America, 
two  are  worked  together  as  one,  though  there  l. 
connection  whatever  between  North  and  South  • •• 
rim.  The  people  don’t  .know  each  other.  Ilia 
county  town  is.  on  the  verge  of  the.  Co,.  Lei  trim  and 
at  the  extreme  end,  and,  what  is  worst  # of  all,  the 
railway  accommodation  is  very  bad  m Leitrim*  It 
are  going  from  North  Leitrim  to  Carrick-on-Shannon. 
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you  have  to  manceuvre  through  Sligc  and  Roscommon 
before  you  can  reach  it.  At  one  of  the  large  meetings 
in  Leitrim  I saw  a gentleman  who  told  me  he  had  to 
get  up  at  two  o’clock  and  drive  twenty -five  miles  into 
Sligo  and  then  train  it  thirty-six  and  a-half  miles 
to  Oarrick-on-Shannon.  He  could  not  be  back  here 
in  Sligo  till  at  least  half-past  nine  at  night,  and  I 
think  he  could  not  be  in  his  own  home  till  four  or 
five  next  morning.  That  is  not  exceptional.  It 
is#he  case  with  all  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Kinlough  district.  You  can’t  expect  those  men  to 
attend.  They  won’t  attend.  In  order  to  meet  that 
difficulty  they  tried  to  adopt  a system  of  having  alter- 
nate meetings,  one  in  South  Leitrim  and  the  next 
in  North  Leitrim,  in  Manorhamilton.  That  works, 
out  in  this  way,  that  the  meetings  in  Carrick-on- 
Shannon  are  attended  by  the  men  from  South  Leitrim 
exclusively,  and  the  meetings  in  North  Leitrim  by  the 
men  of  North  Leitrim  almost  exclusively.  You  cannot 
have  a Committee  working  properly  under  those  con- 
ditions, and  I think  that  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
considered  and  gone  into  fully  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  two  Committees  in  Leitrim.  As  things  are, 
the  County  Committee  can  never  work  thoroughly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


7081.  (Mr.  Broum). — If  you  had  two  Committees 
you  would  require  to  have  two  separate  sets  of  instruc- 
tors, but  I think  your  first  idea  is  the  best,  a really 
small  Committee? — You  cannot  have  it  all  belonging 
to  North  Leitrim  or  South  Leitrim.  How  can  you 
expect  the  North  Leitrim  men  to  come  down  to  Car- 
rick-on-Shannon ? Remember  they  are  all  small 
farmers  in  the  County  Leitrim. 

7082.  If  you  could  have  a small  representative 
Committee  with  district  Committees  working  under 
them,  it  might  do,  but  if  you  have  two  independent 
bodies  I don’t  see  how  they  would  work  ? — If  the  work 
of  each  were  a separate  unit.  In  Tipperary  you  have 
two  Committees,  but  you  have  also  there  two  County 
Councils. 

7083.  Yes,  but  one  of  the  ridings  there  is  much 
larger  than  the  County  Leitrim  ? — Whether  it  can 
be  done  or  not,  I think  you  will  recognise  that  it  is 
an  extreme  difficulty  in  Leitrim,  and,  if  the  scheme 
does  not  work  so  satisfactorily  there  as  in  other 
counties,  that  circumstance  is  to  be  discounted. 


7084.  There  is  no  central  place? — Well,  where  T 
live,  I consider  it  should  be  made  the  Washington  of 
the  county,  Creevelea.  But  there  is  no  railway  to 
it.  From  north  Leitrim  you  have  to  drive  thirty 
miles,  and  you  are  not  much  use  for  a meeting  after 
that,  and  thirty  back,  sixty  miles  in  one  day.  Or,  if 
you  want  to  go  by  railway,  you  have  to  come  to  Sligo 
first.  It  is  the  worst  laid  out  county  in  Ireland.  I 
would  go  in  for  school-gardens  in  connection  with 
the  National  Schools.  Of  course  I know  that  the 
Act  excludes  the  Department  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  them,  but  I think  by  means  of  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  that  could  be  managed.  That 
would  continue  the  instinctive  interest  which  the  chil- 
dren have  in  agricultural  matters.  We  have  practi- 
cally no  industries  in  Leitrim  except  agriculture  and 
its  subsidiary  industries.  There  is  a lace  class  in 
Manorhamilton  doing  very  well,  making  an  average 
of  £350  a year.  There  is  also  a hosiery  class  in  Carrick- 
on-Shannon  doing  very  well.  The  last  gentleman, 
speaking  about  creameries,  spoke  about  the  small 
cheques  from  them,  and  putting  a penny  stamp  on 
such  small  amounts  as  5 d.  I have  seen  stamps  put  on 
small  amo  unts  like  that,  and  I really  think  the  De- 
partment or  Government  should  in  some  way  allow 
creameries,  which  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  country 
to  issue  their  cheques  without  that  stamp.  That  has 
been  allowed  in  the  case  of  Agricultural  Banks,  and 
I cannot  see  any  very  strong  reason  against  it  in  the 
case_  of  creameries.  In  the  Agricultural  Banks  the 
Registrar  has  allowed  us  to  issue  cheques  without 
a penny  stamp.  It  would  not  seem  to  be  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  cheques  issued  by  co- 
operative creamery  societies  should  not  be  obliged  to 
have  a penny  stamp,  more  particularly  in  view  of 
what  was  brought  out  by  the  last  witness,  that  often- 
times a penny  stamp  is  put  on.  a 5(1.  cheque  The 
payment  to  milk  suppliers  in  almost  all  creameries  is 
payment  by  cheque.  The  amount  of  cheques  in  the 
creamery  that  I have  to  do  with  is  surprising  It  has 
« turn-oyer  of  £9  M0  J year,  »d  the  LSS  cost  f“ 
•cheques  is  about  £26,  because  they  are  all  small  sup- 
pliers. And  I have  frequently  seen  a cheque  with  a 


stamp  on  it  for  Is.  6 cl.  or  Is.  There  is  no  other  e*vl 
business  way  of  paying  it.  bl,oaa 

7085.  (Mr.  Brown).— Are  you  registered  under  ft* 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act? Yes 

7086.  You  should  go  to  the  Inland  Revenue— ft 
Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  it?— We  went  + 
the  Inland  Revenue  through  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  It  was  done  for  banks  an  I 
other  philanthropic  societies.  The  only  point  against 
it  is  that  these  banks  are  purely  philanthropic  not 
worked  for  profit.  Creameries  are  industrial  societies 
registered  for  profit. 

7087.  And  the  banks  are  perhaps  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies  Act?— They  are.  I suppose 
an  Act  of  Parliament  could  do  anything,  but  tha' 
an  Act  of  Parliament  should  oblige  us  to  put  a penny 
stamp  on  a cheque  for  Is.  6 d.,  or  even  for  as  small  as 
bhd.,  seems  a little  bit  unreasonable. 

"7088.  If  sums  under  £2  are  exempted?— Oh 
exactly.  That  would  exactly  meet  our  difficulty.  r 

7089.  These  lace  classes  are  of  trivial  importance 
compared  with  agriculture  ?-- If  the  country  is  to  he 
saved,  which  is  questionable,  it  is  by  agriculture.  My 
opinion  is  1 hat  the  best  work  done  by  the  Department  in 
that  respect  is  in  the  domestic  economy  classes,  giving 
girls  a better  taste  for  neatness  and  tidiness  and  for  im- 
proving their  homes.  All  these  improvements,  and  all 
that  the  Department  has  been  doing,  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  giving  the 
farmers  the  land  into  tlie;r  own  hands.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  improve  their  farms,  or  take 
an  interest  in.  improving  their  homes  or  farms,  until 
the  landlord  was  deprived  otf  the  power  of  setting  a 
higher  rent  on  their  land  when  they  did  do  anything. 
Let  me  give  an  instance.  I was  the  other  day  speaking 
to  a farmer,  and  I admired  a gate  he  had  lately  putra 
a field.  I said,  “Would  you  have  done  that  in  the 
time  of  the  late  landlord?"  “Not  at  all,”  he  said; 
that  would  have  been  £5  addition  in  the  rent,  besides 
paying  for  the  gate.”  And  I know,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  that  that  landlord  when  he  found  himself  in  need 
of  money  went  over  the  country,  and  noted  the  neat 
farms,  and  raised  the  rent  for  them,  because  he  drew 
the  inference  that  those  people  were  strong  farmers. 
I knew  that  to  be  done.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
improvement  to  be  made  in  the  land  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

7090.  (Chairman). — There  is  one  question  I should 
like  to  ask  you — do  you  think  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  all  this  ?— Certainly.  Of  course 
in  the  beginning  the  Department  had  two  or  three 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  First,  it  was  looked  upon 
in  the  country  as  the  outcome  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society,  which  I believe  it  is,  to 
a very  great  extent,  at  all  events.  The  interests  of  a 
great  many  shopkeepers  in  the  country  clash  with  the 
interests  of  the  creameries,  which  were  identified  with 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and,  con- 
sequently they  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Depart- 
ment. Again,  there  is  the  traditional  distrust,  which 
I referred  to  incidentally,  of  the  Irish  farmer  and  the- 
Irish  people  generally  in  anything  which  the  Govern- 
ment does  or  has  done — a.  distrust  which,  I think,  ire 
the  past  was  perfectly  justified.  There  is  that  feeling, 
about  them,  Timeo  Danaos  ct  dona  ferentes;  they 
were  afraid  that  all  the  Department  was  doing  for  tEem 
was  in  order  to  strengthen  their  backs  to  bear  heavier 
burdens  to  be  later  put  on  them,  just  as  it  was  said  th# 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  the  beginning 
was  a landlord’s  institution,  and  its  sole  object 
to  make  the  farmers  stronger,  in  order  that  a bigger 
rent  might  be  piled  on.  Hence  it  was  only  with 
extreme  prudence,  and  only  in  the  case  of  landlords 
m whom  the  people  had  confidence,  as  in  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  appeared  here  to-day,  that  they  had 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  it.  While  they  recognised 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  they  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  people  work  out  their  own 
salvation  themselves.  These  causes  are  not  so  operative- 
now  as  in  the  beginning.  What  the  Department  is 
<iomg  has  become  very  evident  all  over  the  country.  I 

surPrised  at  a reason  given  by  a gentleman 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Council,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  He 
said,  Let  no  one  say  anything  about  it  that,  has  any- 
t^todo  W1^  In  other  words,  let  no  one  give 
in  nmni/vn  1 i who  knows  nothing  whatever 


his  opinion  except  a n 
about  the  subiect. 


t S^-  Brown). — Is  it,  your  opinion  that  the  fears 
oi  the  shopkeepers  and  traders  in  the  districts  in  which 
creameries  have  been  established  have  been  well  or  ill— 
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founded  ?— 1 The  net  result  is  a benefit  to  them,  but  in 
most  cases -of  small  country  shopkeepers  the  people 
bring  in.  their  butter,  and  in  exchange  for  that  get 
tea  and  sugar.  Hence  they  had  a double  profit,  and 
they  have  lost  that  profit.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to 
say  of  the  creameries  that  every  cow  a man  has  is  now 
at  least  £1  more  in  annual  value.  I remember  what 
made  me  take  an  interest  in  the  creameries.  I am 
living  alongside  Drumkeeran.  1 sent  a person  in 
with  butter,  and  all  he  got  was  5 id.  a pound.  The 
creameries  have  worked  out  the  salvation  of  the  people 
in  that  respect ; and  in  face,  of  the  growing  and  in- 
creasing competition,  there  was  no  hope  for  the  butter 
industry  except  for  their  establishment. 

7092.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  old-fashioned  butter  could 
not  be  sold?— As  far  as  my  taste  is  concerned,  I prefer 
the  old  butter,  if  well  made,  but  that,  does  not  suit  the 
customers  we  cater  for  in  England  and  Scotland.  I 


cannot  see  the  object  or  motive  of  this  inquiry  ; it  seems 
to  me  a little  ungracious  to  have  it  at  all. 

7093.  (Chairman). — It  is  not  our  fault? — We  have 
an  expression  in  Ireland  that  the  best  hurlers  are  always 
on  the  ditch ; here  you  have  extems  coming  in.  As 
far  as  we  understand,  the  object  of  the  Commission  is 
to  try  and  improve  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  show  where  it  has  been  making  mistakes.  But  in 
its  own  internal  constitution  there  is  power  to  improve 
and  amend  and  so  on,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
Department,  I believe  that  it  is  perfectly  ready  at  all 
times  to  recognise  any  mistakes  it  has  made,  and  benefit 
by  them.  It  must  have  been  through  a good  deal  of 
experimenting  in  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence. 
When  a Department  is  experimenting,  it  is  easy 
enough  for  a man  who  comes  along  afterwards  to 
criticise  in  the  light  of  the  experience  accumulated 
by  it 
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Rev.  Canon  Ardiix.  ll.d.  , examined. 


7094.  (Chairman). — You  are  a representative  of  the 
Sligo  Urban  Technical  Instruction  Committee? — Yes. 

1 should  like  to  say  a little  about  the  agricultural  aspect 
of  the  case,  too,  if  I might,  hut  about  technical  edu- 
cation, the  work  in  this  town  has  been  very  encouraging. 

7095.  Have  you  read  this  paper  of  Mr.  Smith’s  which 
he  has  sent  in? — I have. 

7096.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? — I do.  Our  Committee 
would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  every  possible  con- 
sideration to  what  Mr.  Smith  states. 

7097.  Certainly,  it  is  a very  valuable  paper? — I may 
say,  with  regard  to  our  schools  here,  that  we  had  849 
class  entries  during  last  year,  and  the  average  weekly 
attendance  was  600,  so  that  from  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  technical  instruction  is  of  considerable  value  in 
•large  towns,  but  we  labour  under  one  very  serious 

disadvantage— that  is,  an  utterly  unsuitable  building. 

7098.  We  looked  at  it  last  night? — You  are  aware 
that  a number  of  students  were  refused  admission. 

7099.  It  is  certainly  insufficient  as  it  stands  for  the 
number  of  students  you  have,  and  the  variety,  in 
accommodation,  you  require  ? — That  is  the  particular 
point  I wish  to  lay  stress  upon.  I would  like  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  technical  instruction  generally,  that 
unless  a wave  of  prosperity  come®  over  the  country 
there  is  fear  least  it  may  lead  to  further  emigration. 

7100.  Because  it  fits  them  for  a state  of  things  we 

cannot  find  in  this  country? — Quite  so.  But  evsn  if 
that  fear  were  well-grounded,  it  would  be  a selfish  and 
unpatriotic  thing  not  to  give  them  the  best  instruction 
possible  ; but  unless  there  is  a wave  of  prosperity  there 
is  that  danger.  , 

7101.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  not  think  that  the  people 
who  receive  technical  instruction  and  emigrate  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  emigrated  whether  they  received 
it  or  not? — I daresay  that  would  apply  in  a great  many 

7102.  Are  they  not  more  likely  to  get  more  profitable 
employment  at  home  by  having  this  equipment  of 
technical  education  than  if  they  had  none?— By  having 
the  equipment,  of  technical  education  it  makes  them 
dissatisfied  with  certain  kinds  of  employment  which 
they  might  have  got  at  home  had  they  not  got  the 
instruction,  and  so  they  would  decide  to  emigrate. 

7103.  But  as  a set-off  to  that,  are  there  not  others 
that  would  procure  employment  that  they  otherwise 
could  no  procure  at  home,  and  would  be  induced  to 
remain  in  that  way  1 — Possibly  there  are.  I should  not 
like  for  a moment  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
afraid  technical  instruction  may  do  harm;  we  wish 
that  it  would  be  supported  in  every  way  and  en- 
couraged. But  with  regard  to  the  possible  wave 
of  prsperity,  I think  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  more  concerned  with  that,  because  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  in  the  soil.  There  are 
enormous  tracts  that  appear  to  be  bare  to  the  eye  of 
the  stranger,  but  they  possess  wealth  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  that  wealth  is  not  in  the  form  of  mineral 
or  meat,  but  butter ; and  I should  just  like  to  add  my 
approval  to  what  the  last  witness  stated  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  creameries.  I think  butter  is  the 
Great  national  and  natural  product  of  this  country,  and 
■don’t  think  that  the  butter  industry  receives  at  all 
the  attention  it  is  worthy  of.  For  instance,  last 
year  in  this  county  the  sum  of  £1,868  was  spent  under 
file  heading  of  agriculture,  and  of  that  £1,868,  only 
£80  went  to  the  butter  industry  directly,  the  remaining 


£1,780  going  to  various  other  projects — £300  going  to  „ ~ 

the  meat  industry,  I mean  the  beef  industry.  Now  I 
have  been  seventeen  years  living  in  this  county,  and  ' ’ * 

as  far  as  I can  find  out  the  'farmers  here  regard  the 
importation  of  the  English  breeds  of  cattle  as  being 
not  only  useless,  but  damaging  to  their  interests. 

7104.  (Chairman). — What  is  their  reason  ? — That  they 
do  not  improve  the  milking  properties  of  the  cattle, 
but  rather  injure  them.  Nature,  it  seems  to  me,'  has 
not’  intended  this  to  be  a moat-producing  country ; we 
cannot  possibly  keep  out  foreign  meat,  we  might  as 
well,  try  to  keep  hack  the  tide.  But  the  importation  of 
foreign  butter  into  Ireland  is  a national  disgrace — it  is 
like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle. 

7105.  It  ought  to  be? — It  is.  There  are  enormous 
numbers  of  people  in  this  province  otf  Connaught  who 
live  amidst  wealth  treading  it  under  their  feet,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  floundering  in  poverty.  It  is 
a mistake  to  say  there  is  no  capital,  there  is  plenty  of 
capital — the  poorest  farmer  has  capital  at  all  sides  of 
his  house.  He  has  got  the  means  of  working  it  also. 

He  has  the  right  breed  of  cattle,  which  has  not  been, 
so  far,  quite  destroyed ; he  has  the  natural  desire  and 
fitness  for  it,  but  he  wants  organisation,  and  a market 
for  his  produce.  Whatever  may  be  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  the  marketing  of  the  butter,  the 
farmers  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  utterly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  they  receive  as  compared 
with  the  treatment  farmers  of  other  countries  receive. 

They  feel  that  their  industry  has  been  driven  out  of 
the  English  markets,  and  not  only  that,  but  the- 
foreigner  is  able  to  compete  with  them  here  in  Sligo 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps  they  are  - 
wrong,  and  perhaps  I am  wrong,  in  supposing  that  • 
that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  competitor  in . 
butter  has  his  Government  steadily  and  faithfully 
leading  him  on,  while  the  Irish  farmer  has  been  left 
in  this  respect  to  grope  as  best  he  can.  That  is  the 
impression  amongst  us,  but  possibly  that  may  be  a ■ 
mistake.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the  Irish  farmer  is,.. 
commercially,  in  bondage  as  compared  with  other  far- 
mers, and  I think  that  a scientific  regulation  of  the- 
butter  industry  would  be  the  most  important  lesson- 
in  practical  science  this  country  could  receive.  There? 
are,  of  course,  other  industries,  but  that,  I believe, 
to  be  the  great  industry,  and  the  others  would  follow 
in  it®  train.  If  the  Department  aimed  more  at  the 
helping  of  one  great  industry  like  that,  it  would  do 
good  to  all  classes  of  people,  even  to  the  very  poorest, 
who  live  away  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  avoid  favouritism,  both  to  individuals  and 
to  localities.  It  is  very  hard  to  teach  our  young  people 
habits  of  tidiness  and  regularity  so  long  as  their  homes 
are  poor — poverty  is  always  followed  by  disorder  and 
slovenliness.  The  Department  maintains  a very  large 
staff  in  Ireland,  but  for  my  part  I should  like  to  see, 
instead  of  some  members  of  the  staff,  I should  like  to 
see  creamery  managers  or  working  fanners  sent  occasion- 
ally to  tlie  Continent,  to  see  for  themselves  how  their 
work  could  best  be  done.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  all 
the  officials  are  doing  their  best,  according  to  their 
judgment,  but  still  I believe  that  a great  deal  of  money 
is  spent  on  projects  which  are  not  of  lasting  value  ; and 

I think,  too,  that  the  Department  is  sometimes  too 
much  influenced  by  individuals,  who  are  allowed,  per- 
haps, to  ride  their  own  hobbies  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  the  majority.  If  the  dairying  industry,  in 
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•July  11,  1906.  particular,  could  ba  placed  upon  a solid  basis,  it  might 
“ . open  a new  area  in  the  country.  It  is  the  only  industry 
Ardill  rr°n  which  at  the  same  time  enriches  the  people  and  en- 

A i riches  the  soil,  and  that  is  of  paramount  importance, 

and  also  extends  its  benefits  to  all  classes,  and  which 
might,  to  some  extent,  arrest  the  tide  of  emigration. 

7106.  You  look  more  hopefully  to  that  than  any- 
thing else? — I do. 

7107.  (Mr.  Brovin). — When  you  refer  to  the  small 
amount  spent  by  the  Department  in  promoting  the 
dairying  industry,  you  don’t  include  the  sums  which 
were  spent  in  the  system  of  inspection,  which  were 
described  as  being  so  valuable  by  the  last  witness  ? — 
No,  I am  speaking  of  the  schemes  for  this  county. 

7108.  Does  not  the  inspection  apply  to  this  county? 
— The  sums  Spent  in  that  way  are  not  included  in  our 
county  scheme. 

7109.  Is  not  that  the  fault  of  your  County  Com- 
mittee to  some  extent? — It  may  be. 

7110.  The  fund  you  refer  to  is  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  County  Committee,  and  if  they  thought 
■dairying  required  encouragement  at  the  expense  of 

, the  other  matters  they  are  promoting,  it  would  be 

•open  to  them  r-o  propose  that  in  their  schemes? — I 
think  the  Department  ought  not  to  permit  it._ 

7111.  (Chairman). — As  regards  technical  instruc- 
tion, I suppose  you  wish  to  enlarge  the  building  here 


to  some  extent  in  order  to  have  other  classes  ?— Thorn 
are  a few  other  classes.  • 19 

7112.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  at  all,  or  any 
idea  as  to  how  the  building  could  be  enlarged  or  I 
better  building  found  for  it  ?— 1 The  impression  is  that 
it  could  not  be  enlarged. 

7113.  You  could  not  get  an  adjoining  building?— 
No. 

7114.  It  needs  to  be  removed? — Yes. 

7115.  Is  there  much  house  accommodation  to  be  had 
in  this  town:  is  it  difficult  to  get  any  other  place?— 
It  is  ; house  accommodation  is  very  scarce  in  this  town 

7116.  What  you  really  contemplate  is  the  buildup 

of  an  entirely  new  school  ? — Yes.  ° 

7117.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  present  building  held 
on  lease  or  rented  temporarily  ? — It  is  held  on  a short 
lease. 

7118.  The  property  of  the  committee,  I mean  the 
interest  in  the  lease  is? — Yes. 

7119.  The  kitchen  particularly  is  very  antiquated?— 
Very ; I think  a town  with  a population  of  close  on 
11,000  is  worthy  of  a respectable  technical  school,  if 
the  scheme  of  technical  instruction  is  to  be  permanent. 

7120.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  appreciated  here,  as 
far  as  the  numbers,  they  are  very  satisfactory'  even 
with  these  drawbacks? — Yes. 

7121.  And  it  has  not  been  started  very  long?— No, 
just  two  years. 


Alderman 

Fltuingnn. 


Alderman  Thomas  Flanagan  examined. 


7122.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Sligo  Urban 
Technical  Instruction  Committee? — Yos,  I.  am  a mem- 
ber of  the  County  Council,  co-opted  unanimously;  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Leitrim  and  Sligo  Asylum,  and 
I am  also  Alderman  of  the  Corporation  and  a member 
of  the  Sligo  Urban  Technical  Committee. 

7123.  Then  as  regards  the  Technical  Committee,  you 
have  read  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  perhaps? — I have  not; 

I have  been  away  for  some  days. 

7124.  What  do  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to? — 

.1  have  very  little  to  say  to  this  Court  of  Inquiry,  but 
merely  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to 
me.  There  are  a few  questions  that  I wanted  to  im- 
press on  the  Court.  One  is,  I had  something  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  seeding  and  manure  business  in 
•the  county.  The  County  Committee  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  seeding  or  manuring  of  experimental 
plots  ; we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inspectors  who 
will  come  down ; they  have  not  applied  to  our  Secre- 
tary or  ourselves,  it  is  managed  by  the  Department 
above,  and  we  feel  that  we  at  least  should  have  some 
voice  in  the  matter. 

• 7125.  Do  you  mean  you  don’t  get  notice  of  their 

• visits? — Not  that  I am  aware;  our  Secretary  is  not 
aware ; visits  have  been  paid  to  the  county  by  officials, 
and  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  seeding  or 
manuring  of  experimental  plots. 

7126-  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  any  experimental 
plots  ? — Yes. 

7127.  Have  you  an  instructor  in  agriculture  for  the 
county? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

7128.  Then  where  are  the  experimental  plots;'  we 
understood  there  were  none  in  this  county  at  present  ? 

• — We  had  experimental  seeding,  experimental  manur- 
ing, and  experimental  potato  growing. 

7129.  That  is  not  going  on  at  present,  because  you 
■ have  not  an ‘instructor? — We  want  an  instructor. 

7130.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  you  have  him  you  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  him. 

7131.  (Chairman).— He  will  be  your  officer ; I don’t 
know  what  more  jurisdiction  you  want? — We  want 
the  officer,  and  we  Want  the  jurisdiction. 

(Chairman). — There  are  means  pointed  out  in  the 
Act  to  get  the  officer. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  only  difficulty  is  that  they  are 
. not  available. 

7132.  (Chairman). ^-There  are  not  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  people  trained  yet  to  fill  all  the  places,  and, 
therefore,  some  appointments  have  to  be  postponed  ? — 
And  we  want  also  the  distribution  of  the  money  accord- 
ing to  our  own  views. 

7133.  To  get  that  you 'must  have  the  Act  altered? — 
• Then  we  will  go  for  having  the  Act  altered.  I claim 

I am- as  well  entitled  to  disburse  the  money  - of  my 
. county  as  a Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  or  Aberdeenshire 

7134.  That  may  be  right  • enough  as  regards  the 
money  of  your  county,  but  hew  about  the  money  that 


•does  not  come  from  your  couuty? — Give  us  tile  three 
' millions  of  money — our  thirty-two  counties — that  you 
are  taking  away  from  us  in  England,  and  let  us  handle 
our  own  purse. 

7135.  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  England  and  Ireland?— It  is 
a matter  of  logic,  and  I am  just  giving  you  my  opinion. 

7136.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — I have  to  say  that 
as  far  as  our  instructors  are  concerned  they  are  very 
able,  energetic,  and  clever,  but  there  is  too  mucli 
theory  and  not  enough  practice;  I want  to  see  more 
practice  dene.  Professor  Mason  is  a most  distin- 
guished man  ; he  is  always  appreciated  when  he  conies 
amongst  the  farmers ; I know  it,  and  so  is  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher. 

7137.  We  have  heard  that  from  many  quarters?— 
'That  is  the  only  point  with  reference  to  that,  too 

much  theory  and  not  enough  practice.  Another  mat- 
ter about  which  I had  always  an  idea  of  my  own  is 
light  ploughs  for  high  land  or  mountain  districts, 
and  if  the  County  Committee  got  some  of  these  ploughs 
for  land  with  two  oi?  three  inches  of  soil,  a mule  or  a 
jennet  or  an  ass  could  draw  them,  and  nice  crops 
could  be  cultivated  on  these  high  lands,  and  the  ma- 
chinery could  be  lent  out  to  the  small  farmers,  who 
cannot  buy  these  machines  themselves. 

7138.  You  mean  that  they  should  be  supplied  to 
them  ? — On  hire  or  otherwise,  whatever  way  the  County 
.Committee  would  decide  on.  distributing  those  ma- 
chines. 

7139.  That  is  a question  which  would  be  very  well 
worthy  of  bringing  before  the  County  Committee?— 
That  is  my  idea,  and  I am  always  thinking  about 
that,  if  we  could  form  a scheme  for  lending  machinery 
for  these  useful  little  animals  on  high  lands.  I have 
been  a member  of  the  Urban  Committee  as  well  as 
of  the  County,  and  I think  I would  be  right  in  saying 
that  Sir  Josslyn  Gore-Booth  deserves  very  great  credit 
•for  his  exertions  and  energy,  both  in  the  borough  and 
in  the  county,  in  reference  to  this  industry  that  has 
been  started  amongst  us — the  shirt  factory.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  would  go  by  the  wall,  and 
be  gone  by  this  time,  but  for  Sir  Josslyn’s  own  efforts; 
he  deserves  a tribute  of  respect  from  the  whole  county 
for  his  trouble  and  time  and  expense  in  connection 
with  the  whole  matter.  Being  a shareholder  myself, 
I think  the  members  who  subscribed  to  that  industry 
were  not  very  well  treated  by  the  Department,  who 
held  the  purse-strings,  who  took  that  industry  under 
their  wings.  Of  course  the  question  will  arise  of  sub- 
sidised industries  versus  private  enterprise,  but  private 
industries  will  not  come  up  in  competition  with  this 
industry  in  our  midst.  One  feature  in  this  case  is 
the  training  of  unskilled  labour — raw  material  ;■  they 
were  brought  in  there  and  taught  and  trained  by  Sir 

' Josslyn  Gore-Booth  ; we  imported  nobody ; we  brought 
raw  material  and  educated  them,  and  have  them  now 
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pared  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  their  skill 
and  labour;  that  is  the  point  I want  to  impress  on 
you  as  to  the  way  in  which  Sir  Josslyn  and  Jus  com- 
pany deserve  credit. 

1 7140.  There  are  no  two  opinions  about  that,  is 
there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  impress  on  us?— 
•Everything  has  been  elaborated  so  much  : Father  Mee- 
lan  particularly,  left  me  without  any  subject  to  deal 
with.  There  should  be  some  Government  protection  - 
for  the  butter  industry  in  Ireland. 

7141.  That  is  a question  that  lies  a long  way  beyond 
what  we  have  to  consider : we  have  only  to  consider  the 
methods  of  the  Department  ?— It  has  been  proven  in 
a court  of  law  that  forty  per  cent,  of  cocoa-nut  oils 
and  fats  can  be  put  into  butter  and  sold  as  butter; 
experts  cannot  detect  that;  why  would  these  oils  and- 
fats  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  country  and  put  into 
butter  without  the  knowledge  or  supervision  of  the 


Government?  Is  there  no  means  of  detecting  them?  July  31,  1906. .. 
If  any  one  of  us  commits  an  offence  of  any  description  ~ 
he  is  soon  found  out. 

7142.  (Mr.  Brovin). — These  fats  may  be  used  for  s 
other  purposes : they  may  come  into  the  country  for 
other  purposes? — Bring  them  in,  but  let  them  be  sold 
as  such,  and  let  barley  whiskey  be  sold  as  barley 
whiskey  and  patent  still  whiskey  as  patent  still,  and 
let  it  not  be  sold  in  Harrogate  and:  London  as  the , 
best  Irish  whiskey.  There  is  only  one  other  matter 
I am  very  much  interested  in — the  swine  industry ; I 
think  it  is  not  being  attended  to ; I would  like  the  pig 
trade  would  be  fostered,  because  the  pig  is  the  poor 
man’s  friend,  and  I would  encourage  them  and  give 
them  premiums  for  nice  styes  for  keeping  pigs,  how 
to  keep  them  best,  and  feed  them  best,  and  offer  them ' 
some  small  premiums. 


Mr.  Bernard  M'Donagh  examined. 


7143.  ( Chairman ). — You  are  a member  of  the  Sligo 
Urban  Technical  Committee? — Yes. 

7144.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Smith’s  paper? — Yes. 

7145.  Do  you  agree  with  it? — I agree  with  it 
thoroughly ; anything  Mr.  Smith  states  about  the 
schools  is  perfectly  accurate;  he  is  a man  of  great 
ability  and  very  succesful.  I have  a few  remarks — 
the  first  is  in  reference  to  the  great  want  of  a tech- 
nical school ; we  have  all  our  minds  made  up  that  it 
is  essentially  necessary  we  should  have  a new  school, 
and  I 3m  very  glad  to  hear  your  own  remarks  about 
the  want  of  accommodation,  and  as  you  have  seen  it 
I will  confine  my  remarks  to  a very  small  space. 
Were  it  not  for  the  efforts  and  energy  and  resource- 
fulness of  Mr.  Smith  in  connection  with  our  late 
examinations  our  technical  school  in  Sligo  would  have 
been  a very  dismal  failure,  and  it  is  only  by  a great 
effort  on  his  part  that  it  has  come  to  anything  like 
the  success  that  it  has  come  to.  I superintend  a good 
many  examinations  there  during  the  session.  The 
superintendents  and  students  have  to  stick  in  very 
small  rooms  for  three  hours  at  a stretch  on  a hot 
night ; in  some  cases  they  have  to  make  three  divi- 
sions of  one  examination  of  twenty  or  thirty  students 
in  order  to  give  the  required  space  to  each ; it  made 
three  times  "the  labour  on  the  committee.  In  many 
ways  I think  one  of  the  greatest  needs  we  suffer  from 
here  at  present  is  want  of  accommodation,  because  I 
don’t  think  things  of  this  sort  tend  to  inspire  much 
enthusiasm  in  either  students  or  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I hope  one  of  the  results  of  this  Committee 
will  be  that  we  will  have  new  schools  in  Sligo.  There 
is  another  matter  I would  wish  to  refer  to  with  very 
great  respect  and  give  my  opinion  on,  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  technical  instruction  generally. 

I agree  with  the  last  speaker,  and  would  go  a little 
bit  further,  that  it  is  much  too  theoretical  and  not 
sufficiently  practical.  Now  to  a certain  extent  the 
teaching  is  all  right,  but  when  our  students  are 
taught  we  want  some  practical  employment  for  them, 
so  that  they  may  utilise  their  talents  to  their  own 
advantage  and  the  benefit  of  their  own  country,  and 
not  be,  as  we  are  at  present,  spending  our  time  edu- 
cating them  and  sending  them  out  to  enrich  other 
countries  by  their . talents  and  abilities.  Taking 
technical  education,  as  administered  at  present,  as 
far  as  I see,  except  that  we  can  bring  about  some 
other  improvement,  we  are  a kind  of  technical  emi- 
gration society.  Then  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Department  or  the  Government  to  foster  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  and  to  watch  over  them  until 
there  is  an  assured  success  established.  Some  people 
say,  "Let  capitalists  find  the  money  to  start  indus- 
tries.” Well,  gentlemen,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the 


capitalists  in  this  country  are  few  and  far  between, ' Mr.  B. 
and  I think  if  the  Government  are  sincere  in  the  idea  M'Donagh. 
of  reviving  our  industries  they  should  give  us  a lead 
in  this  matter,  and  I believe  myself  if  they  would  it 
would  be  the  means  of  inspiring  those  who  have  a 
little  money  to  invest  in  industries  to  take  courage 
and  speculate  a little  more  than  they  do.  Take  for: 
example  our  shirt  factory  on  the  small  capital  of- 
£2,652,  locally  subscribed ; we  are  fighting  an  uphill 
fight  for  the  last  four  years  ; out  of  this  small  sum 
we  have  had  to  expend  £1,422  on  buildings  and 
machinery,  leaving  us  the  magnificent  sum  of  £1,230 
as  working  capital.  Were  it  not  for  the  spirited 
action  of  our  chairman,  Sir  Josslyn  Gore  Booth,  and- 
the  committee  in  going  security  to  the  bank  for  a sum' 
of  money  we  would  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence- 
long  ago.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  if  the- 
Department  had  pluckily  come  to  our  assistance  when 
we  asked  them  to  do  so,  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty 
hands  employed  as  at  present,  we  would  have  300 
or  400  hands  employed.  I trust  that  even  at  the  last 
moment  they  will  see  their  way  to  come  and  give  us 
a helping  hand,  because  I believe  if  they  did  our  fac- 
tory would  go  on  increasing,  and  it  would  he  a great 
means  of  further  employment  in  the  town,  and  I 
don’t  believe  in  that  idea  at  all,  that  we  are  going  to 
clash  with  any  private  interest  whatever.  I think 
that  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  our  case  in  Sligo. 

7146.  How  many  do  you  say  are  employed  in  the 
shirt  factory  now? — Fifty  or  sixty. 

7147.  Has  the  number  increased  ? — Oh,  yes ; we 
started  with  twenty  or  thirty. 

7148.  How  long  has  it  been  going  on  ?— Four  years. 

We  cannot  keep  the  sixty  constantly  employed  for 
want  of  capital ; that  is  our  greatest  drawback.  To 
talk  of  running  a business  on  £2,200  is  ridiculous. 

Any  money  we  get  is  monejr  we  get  in  the  bank  on 
our  own  security,  and  it  is  a pity,  because  we  could 
get  any  amount  of  hands  if  we  had  the  employment- 
to  give  them. 

7149.  Is  employment  bad  in  Sligo? — Very  bad  in- 
deed, I am  sorry  to  say. 

7150.  Is  there  any  other  industry  in  Sligo? — Not  in 
that  particular  line. 

7151.  What  other  industries  are  there?— There  is  a 
brewery,  but  there  are  very  few  industries  and  only  * 
on  a small  scale ; shipping  of  course  is  good. 

7152.  But  you  could  increase  the  number  of  hands?' 

— Oh,  yes ; we  could  have  four  or  five,  or  perhaps 
more,  hundred  people  working  there,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  room  for  extending  if  we  had  the  capital. 

I consider  we  have  been  very  badly  treated,  and  have 
spent  a lot  of  time  and  energy  ; Sir  Josslyn  Gore. 

Booth  has  been  untiring  in  working  up  the  place. 


Mr.  Michael  Keane  examined. 


7153.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  to  the 
County  Sligo  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ? — Yes. 

7154.  Have  you  any  particular  heads  of  evidence 
that  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  to? — No,  as  I was 
not  requested  by  my  committee  to  give  evidence  I 
did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

7155.  You  heard  a great  deal  of  the  evidence  given 
to-day? — Yes,  I have  been  here,  but  I should  wish  to 


confine  my  evidence  to  answering  questions  put  to  me  jjr.  m.  Koane. 
by  the  Commissioners  on  the  administration  of  the 

73.56.  First  of  all,  about  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tor ; when  was  it  that  you  ceased  to  have  an  agricul- 
tural instructor? — We  were  one  of  the  first  counties 
in  Ireland  to  put  the  Act  into  force,  and  since  that 
all  the  money  has  been  expended  on  the  different 
schemes  ; we  had  an  agricultural  instructor  for  three 
years  from  1901. 
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July  11,  190.i. 
Mr.  M.  Keane. 


7157.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  any  difference  witli 
the  Department,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  ceased 
to  have  one? — His  salary  was  paid  direct  by  the  De- 
partment and  out  of  the  joint  fund,  and  he  was  here 
three  years,  and  the  Department  wrote  a letter  to  the 
committee  stating  that  they  believed  the  services  of 
that  instructor  could  be  done  without  in  that  county. 

7158.  Could  you  show  me  that  letter  ? — I have  it 
on  the  file.  They  stated  also  that  instead  of  that  they 
would  recommend  that  lessons  on  agriculture  be  taken 
up  during  the  winter  session,  and  my  committee  did 
take  up  those  lectures  and  they  were  a great  success 
in  three  centres  in  the  county. 

7159.  Who  gave  that  instruction? — A special  in- 
structor sent  down  by  the  Department. 

7160.  That  was  a substitute  for  an  instructor? — 
Yes. 

7161.  You  say  these  were  completely  successful? — 
Yes  ; there  was  only  one  centre  that  there  were  not  the 
required  number  of  boys.  Twenty  was  the  required 
number  in  each  centre,  and  we  had  that  in  all  except 
one,  and  it  being  the  first  year  it  was  applied  I did 
not  expect  it  would  be  the  success  it  was.  The  boys 
who  attended  were  very  much  pleased. 

7162.  Are  you  making  an  effort  to  get  an  instructor 
as  soon  as  you  can  have  one  recommended  to  you? — 
If  my  committee  adopt  the  same  scheme  for  next  year 
the  Department  will  probably  send  down  an  instructor 
as  last  year  ; this  instructor  is  paid  altogether  dirctly 
by  the  Department,  not  out  of  the  joint  fund. 

7163.  I suppose  it  is  very  desirable  you  should  have 
an  instructor? — Yes.  This  instructor  lias  nothing  to 
do  with  the  demonstration  plots ; his  instruction  is 
in  connection  with  the  different  classes  of  seeds  for 
different  soils  and  drainage  of  land,  and  a lot  of 
other  matters  of  that  kind,  and  how  to  measure  land. 

7164.  Does  he  remain  here  during  the  winter 
months  ? — Yes. 

7165.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  generally,  about  the 
working  of  the  scheme ; do  you  think  it  is  satisfactory 
on  the  whole  ? — My  experience  of  it  is  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory ; all  the  money  that  was  available 
has  been  always  expended,  and  all  the  schemes  have 
been  taken  up,  and  the  farmers  seem  to  take  a great 
interest  in  it. 

7166.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  the  majority  of  the 
committee  must  be  in  favour  of  the  present  live  stock 
scheme  or  they  would  not  continue  it? — I never  heard 
any  objection  against  it.  We  have  a farm  prize 
scheme ; we  were  one  of  the  first  of  the  counties  to 
start  it.  I drafted  the  scheme  and  the  committee 
approved  of  it,  and  it  is  in  operation  since  1901 ; that 
is  giving  prizes  to  neat  cottages  ; we  have  three  classes, 
which  range  according  to  the  valuation.  In  conse- 
quence of  want  of  funds  two  years  ago  we  had  to 
knock  off  one  of  the  classes,  the  high  clcss.  We  had 
a high  class  between  £15  and  £25  which  we  had  to 
knock  off. 

7167.  Of  the  three  you  attach  the  greatest  impor- 
.tance  to  the  smallest  ? — Yes.  I always  look  upon  this 


Act  as  specially  introduced  (o  benefit  the  noon* 
classes.  1 ' 

7168.  That  scheme  originated  with  the  committee! 
— Yes ; I drafted  it  myself  and  submitted  it  to  the 
committee. 

7169.  (Chairman). — You  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
Department  about  the  scheme  ? — No  ; the  Department 
and  our  committee  always  got  on  harmoniously 

7170.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  poultry 
scheme? — That  is  only  in  operation  for  two  years 
and  has  given  great  satisfaction  ; the  people  seem  to 
take  great  interest  in  it. 

7171.  Are  the  lectures  well  attended  ?— Yes,  very 
largely  attended.  We  were  fortunate  in  getting  a 
good  poultry  instructress,  a very  good  lecturer;  she 
takes  a great  interest  in  her  work. 

7172.  And  dairying;  do  you  think  that  has  been 
working  well?— It  has  been  working  well.  Last  year 
was  the  first  year  we  started  that  ; this  year  she  is 
working  in  a district  where  there  are  not  any 
creameries ; her  classes  are  very  largely  attended. 

7173.  How  is  your  technical  scheme  working?— 'We 
have  only  two  domestic  economy  instructresses  em- 
ployed and  it  is  going  on  all  right.  Some  people 
seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  expense  attached  to  it. 
They  go  round  from  one  centre  to  another ; every  six 
weeks  they  change  from  one  parish  to  another,  and 
when  you  have  to  send  the  equipment  it  takes  at  least 
two  carts  to  carry  the  equipment  of  the  cookery  and 
laundry,  and  the  expenses  in  connection  with  these 
matters  is  so  great  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee seem  to  think  the  money  might  perhaps  be 
better  ut  ilised. 

7174.  If  domestic  economy  is  as  valuable  as  a great 
many  people  say  it  is,  it  is  important  to  bring  the 
instruction  to  the  homes  of  the  people? — I am  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  it  myself  ; I believe  it  is  doing  a 
lot  of  good. 

7175.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  probably  would 
have  many  more  complaints  if  the  committees  were 
not  able  to  reach  to  the  districts  ?— Yes,  the  commit- 
tees arrange  the  centres  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  when  the  time  comes  I write  to  the  local  com- 
mittee in  each  centre  and  they  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  I might  mention  in  connection  with 
■domestic  economy  classes  and  itinerant  lecturing  in 
general  my  experience  is  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  them  a success  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  interest 
taken  in  them  by  the  clergy  of  the  county ; they  give 
us  the  schools  and  make  announcements,  and  encourage 
the  people  to  attend  the  lectures. 

7176.  That  relieves  you  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  other 
places  about  getting  schools? — I have  never  been  re- 
fused the  use  of  a school  for  classes  or  lectures ; my 
committee,  of  course,  pay  the  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  school,  the  lighting,  heating,  and 
cleaning. 

7177.  And  altogether  the  account  you  give  is  satis- 
factory?— All  the  schemes  in  this  county  are  working 
satisfactorily ; the  only  thing  is  we  could  spend  more 
money  if  we  had  it. 


Mr.  Aniisox  Sim  examined. 


7178.  (Chairman). — I understand  you  wish  to  call 
our  attention  to  a certain  matter  ? — I have  been  away 
from  home  for  the  last  fortnight  and  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Smith’s  report,  and  it  is 
only  to-day  when  I came  to  the  town  I learned  you 
were  sitting  here.  I was  asked  by  a few  friends  to 
bring  forward  a new  industry  I am  going  to  start  in 

• the  West  of  Ireland,  which,  I believe,  wul  give  great 

• employment  in  a district  where  there  is  no  industry 
at  all ; that  is  at  Coolaney  ; it  is  a beautiful  brick 

■ clay  I have  discovered  there.  I have  sent  ten  tons 
■of  it  off  to  different  expert  brick-makers  in  England, 
to  five  different  parties,  and  the  results  that  they  sent 
back  have  been  so  good  that  it  gives  me  great  en- 
couragement to  go  on.  There  are  no  such  bricks  now 
tmade  in  Ireland. 

7179.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the 
Department  at  all? — No,  I have  made  no  communica- 
tion yet. 

7180.  What  we  are  inquiring  into  is  the  action  of 
the  Department? — I have  had  some  experience  in  re- 
gard to  that.  I have  been  connected  with  the  Colloomey 
Go-operative  and  Dairy  Society.  I acted  as  secretary 
at  the  beginning  for  two  years,  and  I must  say  we  got 


very  able  help  from  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  if  it  was  not 
for  them  we  would  not  be  in  existence  at  the  present 
date ; that  was  in  1898. 

7181.  Before  the  present  Department  was  estab- 
lished ? — Yes ; it  was  they  organised  the  whole  thing 
for  us.  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  principal  man  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  now  we  stand  about  the  premier 
creamery  in  Ireland  ; we  have  seven  auxiliaries  and 
one  large  central  churning  creamery  and  do  an  im- 
mense trade,  and  the  farmers  seem  to  derive  a bene- 
fit and  are  well  pleased. 

7182.  You  speak  well  of  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — I could  not 
do  anything  else.  I think  we  are  up  to  the  top  of 
the  tree  by  their  aid,  and  we  cannot  go  any  further. 
In  financing  a new  scheme  such  as  mine  I find  if  you 
have  to  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow  the  bank  interest  is 
very  heavy ; to-day  they  are  asking  5$  per  cent.  I 
think  there  might  be  some  encouragement  given  to  a 
new  industry  to  start. 

7183.  That  is.  a general  question  that  hardly  falls 
within  our  inquiry  unless  you  say  you  want  the  money 
from  the  Department ; you  would  be  glad,  I dare  say? 
— I would  be  glad  to  get  it  at  a lower  interest  than  5£ 
per  cent. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JULY  13th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Londonderry, 


Present : — 


Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  g.C.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hoo.  John  Drydek.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 


Mr:  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Right  Rev.  Monsignor  McGlynn,  p.p.,  v.g.,  examined. 


7184  (Chairman). — You  appear  on  the  part  of  the 
•Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Donegal?— I am  a 
member  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and 
f am  a member  of  the  County  Committee  of  Technical 
Instruction,  and  I was  recently  appointed  a member 
■of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  I am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Parish  Committee  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  which  works  partly  on  the  same  lines. 

7185  Well,  now,  would  you  kindly  tell  us  or  take 
us  through  what  you  propose  to  say  ?— Yes,  sir.  I 
intend  to  give,  particularly,  documentary  evidence 
of  the  scheme  in  the  county  as  it  came  before  me,  and 
then  anything  that  I may  be  asked  afterwards.  1 will 
endeavour  to  explain  in  any  way  I possibly  can  to 
make  the  thing  more  clear.  It  may  add  more  weight, 
nerhaps,  to  the  evidence  I am  going  to  give  to  state 
that  the  Donegal  Committee  of  Agriculture,  when  they 
appointed  the  members  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  summoned  a meeting  cf  the  witnesses,  who 
assembled  together.  I drew  out  a statement  of  the 
headings  in  brief  of  the  evidence  that  we  were  about 
to  give  before  this  Commission.  It  was  considered 
wise  on  the  part  of  the  meeting  then  to  submit  the 
statement  they  had  drawn  up  to  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Donegal  County  Committee,  to  make 
sure  that  we  would  represent  to  you  not  personal 
views,  but  the  views  of  the  Committee.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Committee  the  following  statement 
was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
McGlynn,  seconded  by  Francis  Callaghan,  Esq., 
unanimously  adopted,  viz.  : — On  the  question,  how 
far  the  provisions  of  the  Act  constituting  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
and  the  methods  of  the  Department  itself,  are  suitable 
to  Ireland,  the  following  points  seem  pertinent : — 

L “ It  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  De- 
partment, instead  of  consisting  as  now,  practically, 
of  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary  were  composed 
of  an  elected  board. 

2.  “ If  the  County  Committee  or  County  Coancils 
of  each  province  elected  three  members  to  an  unpaid 
board  (with  an  allowance  for  expenses),  constituting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, due  representation  being  given  to  cities, 
with  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as 
an  ix-officio  member  and  the  Chief  Secretary  as 
chairman,  the  Department  would  have  far  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  country's  wants,  would 
be  much  more  readily  in  touch  with  the  local  or 
County  Committees  through  which  its  work  is  carried 
on,  and  would,  therefore,  inspire  more  popular  con- 
fidence. 

2a.  “ Mode  of  selecting  the  three  members  for  each 
province: — That  each  County  Council  of  each  pro- 
vince appoint  two  members  of  their  body,  who  shall 
nominate  three  qualified  gentlemen  as  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. 

3.  “As  things  are,  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Boards  have  only  ad- 
visory or  vetoing  powers,  and  the  County  Committees 
deal  with  the  Department  and  transact  no  business 
with  these  boards.  If  any  advisory  body,  such  as 
the  Council  of  Agriculture,  were  deemed  useful  under 
the  proposed  constitution  it  could,  of  course,  be  re- 
tained. 

4.  “ The  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  Department 
come  either  from  county  rates  or  from  purely  Irish 


sources  is  a distinct  reason  for  giving  the  best  men  July  13, 1905, 

the  people  can  choose  an  opportunity  of  turning  the 

annual  income  to  the  best  account  for  Ireland.  Monsignor" 

5.  “ The  Donegal  bounty  Committee  has  not  been  McGlynn, 
able  to  get  on  well  with  the  Department.  As  at  r.r.,  v.o. 
present  constituted,  the  Department  is  not  a homo- 
genous authority  with  the  elected  County  Commit- 
tees, and  in  an  autocratic  way  the  schemes  are  sent 

down  from  Dublin  with  scarcely  any  option  to  the 
Committee. 

6.  “ There  should  be  control,  but  it  would  be  much 
better  to  allow  the  Committee  to  make  a mistake 
than  hamper  its  liberty,  as  has  been  done ; and,  be- 
sides, the  knowledge  of  local  wants  prevents  the  mis- 
takes to  which  the  Department  is  liable. 


7.  “ We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Department  have 
failed  in  securing  to  the  country  the  advantages  that 
naturally  were  expected  from  a body  having  at  their 
command  such  a large  annual  income  of  public 
money. 

“ Some  of  the  causes  of  this  failure,  in  our  opinion, 
arises  from  the  undue  interference  of  the  De- 
partment, which  hampers  the  Committees  and  dis- 
courages local  initiative.  We  fully  admit  that  the 
Department  should  exercise  due  control,  but  not  un- 
due interference. 

“ The  rule  of  the  Department  prohibiting  the  ap- 
pointment of  residents  or  natives  of  the  county  as 
instructors  under  the  agricultural  schemes  of  the 
county  deprives  the  Department  to  a large  extent 
of  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  information  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  intended  should  be  given  by 
the  Committee  to  the  Department.  It  shows  that  the 
Department  do  not  take  the  County  Committees  into 
confidence.  It  inflicts  a humiliation  cn  the  Com- 
mittee, and  puts  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Ire- 
land under  a ban  that  makes  them  ineligible  in  their 
respective  counties.  It  is  against  reason  and  prece- 
dent, no  other  such  great  Department  in  the  country 
having  any  such  rule.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  the  Post  Office  and  Tele- 
graph System,  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
and  even  the  Technical  Branch  of  the  Department, 
under  the  same  Vice-President  as  the  Agricultural. 
Branch,  have  no  such  rule.  The  Department  in  ap- 
pointing their  own  Inspectors  do  not  believe  in  the 
principle  of  this  rule  or  observe  it. 

8.  “ The  live  stock  schemes  of  the  Department  are 
considered  by  the  Committee  as  unsuitable  for  the 
county,  especially  the  congested  parts  of  it.  With 
regard  to  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  cattle, 
the  Committee  find  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
applicants  for  premiums,  especially  from  the  poorer 
districts,  owing  to  the  large  price  which  they  have 
to  pay  for  suitable  animals.  The  Committee  consider 
that  the  present  practice  of  the  Department  of  select- 
ing bulls  at  shows  and  sales  for  premiums,  prior 
to  their  purchase,  adds  very  considerably  to  their 
price,  the  benefit  of  the  premium  going,  in  fact,  to 
the  breeder  and  not  to  the  man  who  gets  same  from 
the  Committee,  and  has  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  scheme.  The  Committee  consider  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  this  practice  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  in  its  stead,  the  bulls  should 
be  bought  by  gentlemen  selected  locally,  subject  to 
their  being  passed  for  premiums  by  the  Department. 

3 H 
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Jvly  18,  1906. 

Eight  Rev. 
Monsignor 
McGlyun, 


9.  “ The  ear-marking  by  the  Department  of  cer- 
tain proportions,  not  only  of  the  Department’s 
grant,  but  of  the  local  rate,  for  certain  schemes  for 
the  county,  deprives  the  Committee  of  the  chance  of 
promoting  special  schemes  suitable  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, hampers  them,  and  deprives  the  schemes  of 
the  elasticity  that  the  State  intended  that  they 
should  have. 

10.  “ The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee 
are  inadequate,  and  the  Committee  consider  that,  in 
a county  like  Donegal,  where  the  population  is  large, 
the  land  for  the  most  part  extremely  poor,  and, 
consequently,  the  valuation  low  (namely,  about 
£1 15s.  per  head),  the  Department  should  contribute 
at  least  £3  for  every  £1  of  rate  raised  in  the 
county.” 

I may  mention  that  the  meeting  of  the  Donegal 
Technical  Committee  occurred  in  the  same  room  im- 
mediately after  the  other  was  over,  and  they  adopted 
this  same  statement. 

7186.  As  applicable  to  both? — Yes. 

7187.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  I would  like 
to  ask  you  on  this.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  proposal 
that  there  should  be  an  elected  Board  of  three  in- 
stead of  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary.  You  say 
that  would  be  an  unpaid  Board? — Pardon  me,  I said 
an  elected  Board,  not  of  three,  but  of  twelve,  three 
from  each  province,  due  representation  being  given  to 
cities.  I say  elected,  because  it  is  against  constitu- 
tional government  to  have  as  the  head  of  a Depart- 
ment spending  so  much  Irish  money,  any  man  whose 
appointment  is  independent  of  the  Irish  taxpayers 
ana  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  and  even  of 
the  Boards  under  him  and  dependent  only  on  the  will 
of  the  English  party  that  happens  to  be  in  power  at 
the  time  the  appointment  is  made.  I said  an  unpaid 
Board  with  an  allowance  for  expenses. 

7188.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  that  any  Board  of  that  kind  would 
have  to  do? — I have,  sir. 

7189.  It  would  take  their  whole  time.  Would  it 
not  involve  a residence  in  some  central  place? — I did 
not  contemplate  that.  We  have  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  at  present  working  in  Ireland.  They  do 
an  immense  lot  of  work  ; they  do  an  immense  lot  of 
business.  They  have  their  officials  in  residence  in 
Dublin,  and  they  don’t,  I believe,  meet  more  than 
once  a month,  perhaps  oftener  when  required,  and 
comparing  the  work  of  the  two  Boards  with  which  I 
am  somewhat  familiar,  the  work  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  gives  far  more  satisfaction  than  the 
work  of  the  Department. 

7W0.  Surely  if  you  are  to  carry  on  a Department  on 
anything  like  the  same  scale  as  this  is  earned  on  now, 
with  all  the  various  matters  that  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they  are 
bound  to  deal  with;  fisheries,  veterinary  matters, 
besides  the  agricultural  and  technical  work,  if  you 
have  all  this  enormous  amount  of  work  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  could  you  expect  that 
it  would  take  up  less  than  their  whole  time  if  your 
suggestion  were  adopted  ? — I would  expect  a great 
deal  more  from  them.  I think  they  could  appoint 
as  efficient  a staff  as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
7191.  I am  talking  not  of  the  staff  but  of  the.heads 
ot  the  staff.  I understand  you  to  substitute  these 
three  members  for  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary? 
—There  would  be  twelve,  at  least,  with  a full  and 
efficient  staff. 

l t°«!?  2* A"  w??ld  not  be  in  constant  resi- 
dence ? I think  that  would  be  a matter  of  detail  after- 
wards. I think  the  principle  is  good,  that  these 
twelve  gentlemen  could  direct  the  movements  of  these 
sP^aHy-quahfied  efficient  members  of  their  staff. 

Z19,3-  ™J.wouJd  h,aye  to  be  in  residence  in  Dublin 
and  transacting  the  business  of  the  country,  but  it 
is  really  a matter  of  argument?— It  is,  and  I hold 

th71940?MrnOtirar^°  in  residence  in  Dublin, 
a In Micks).-DQ  you  think  there  could  be 

a Standing  Committee  of  the  new  Board  that  would 
provide  for  some  members  being  always  in  residence  ? 

±flZ5  C Standi"g  Committee^  sSed 

out  of  larger  Committees,  and  they  are  called  to  dc 
the  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  looked  into  between 

thfnkrtis  nuifngS  0l,the  large  Committees,  and  I 
quite  possible  and  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Sliding  Committee  out  of  their  bodv.  J P 
v to  the  fourth  paragraph 


understand  how  you  ean  say  the  funds  of  the  TW  * 
ment  come  from  purely  Irish  sources  part' 

something  in  the  Act ' there  »ot 

7196.  Have  you  considered  tile  provisions  of  <a 
tion  6 of  the  Act.  That  section  provides 
Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  ™ 6 
appoint  a Secretary  two  Assistant  Secretaries 
a staff  generally  and  that  they  should  be  paid  out 
of  money  provided  by  Parliament.  The  same  section 
fixes  the  salary,  of  the  Vice-President,  and  S 
provides  that  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Department 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  or  the  performance  of 
the  duties  under  this  j«t  of  the  AM,-  oE  2 
expenses  incurred  in  relation  to  the  Albert  Institution 


and  the  Munster  Institution,  shall,  so  far 


not  otherwise  provided  for  under  any  Ac/ 
paid  out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  TW 
enables  the  Department  to  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
say  we  want  funds  for  such  and  such  a purpose  and 
that  power  they  make  use  of  to  a considerable  extent 
besides  paying  all  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  Surely 
that  money,  does  not  come  from  Irish  sources  ?— Thev 
have  £78,000  from  the  National  Board,  £70  000  from, 
the  Church  Temporalities,  £12,000  from’  Judges’ 
salaries  abolished,  £6,000  from  Parliament  in  lieu 
of  moneys  granted  for  education,  and  several  other 
moneys  under  clause  16 

7197.  I admit  that  a great  many  of  the  funds  which 
were  formerly  appropriated  for  other  Irish  purposes 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Board,  but  still  over  and 
above  that,  there  is  a very  large  sum,  is  there  not 
that  comes  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant? — There  is 
£176,000  made  up  to  us  annually,  and  is  this  not 
from  Irish  sources,  and  I don’t  know  whether  the 
penny  in  the  pound  collected  in  the  country  is  in- 
cluded in  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — No. 

7198.  (Chairman). — That  Section  6 that  I read  to 
you  just  now  is  over  and  above  that  ?— Yes.  How 
much  might  there  be,  if  I could  ask  the  Chairman 
a question — I think,  sir,  it  is  a very  small  thing  in 
a great  question  of  this  kind  to  look  into  a small 
question  of  this  kind,  even  if  it  came  from  Parlia- 
mentary or  other  sources. 

7199.  I think  if  you  consider  it  a little  more  you- 
would  not  have  thought  it  a very  small  sum.  Have 
you  had  brought  to  your  attention  at  all  a new 
scheme  for  technical  instruction  and  the  moneys  that 
have  been  appropriated  to  it  ? — I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that. 

7200.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  regards  that  question  of 
funds,  are  you  consideiing  the  distinction  between 
the  moneys  appropriated,  and  known  as  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Department,  and  the  moneys  pro- 
vided under  Section  6 for  salaries  ? — I should  like  to 
make  that  distinction.  The  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
voted  moneys. 

7201.  And  the  Endowment  Fund  out  of  Irish 
funds  ’ — Yes. 


7202.  In  what  particular  ways  do  you  say  that  the 
Donegal  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  get  on  with 
the  Department  ? — Well,  the  statement  made  by  the 
County  Committee  represents  the  Donegal  County 
Committee  as  not  being  able  to  get  on  with  the  De- 
partment. In  fact  the  relations  are  strained,  and 
there  is  still  a serious  deadlock  between  the  Committee 
and  the  Department.  The  latter,  without  alleging  a 
fault  or  assigning  a reason,  or  giving  any  notice  to 
the  former,  in  an  arbitary  and,  in  the  Committee’s 
opinion,  despotic  manner,  suspended  the  Committee 
from  exercising  the  right  of  making  appointments 
hitherto  possessed  and  exercised  by  them  ; and  ~tbe- 
former  suspended  the  agricultural  schemes  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  past  two  years,  and  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  suspend  them  until  the  Department  is  either 
ended  or  radically  mended. 

7203.  Then  the  principal  ground  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  Committee  has  been 
that  they  did  not  approve  of  what  was  referred  to  in 
this  paper  ? — That  brought  it  to  an  issue. 

7204.  They  did  not  approve  of  a local  instructor 
being  appointed  ? — That  is  what  brought  it  to  a 
head. 

7205.  Then  the  Department  adopted  the  principle 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  appoint  a local  man  as 
instructor? — I think,  for  the  sake  of  not  repeating 
things  again,  I should  say  that  this  rule  of  the  Depart- 
ment I have  mentioned,  is  a rule  made  by  them,  making 
ineligible  in  the  county  of  their  residence  or  of  their 
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- .t.  „„„  instructors  unchr  the  agricultural  schemes,  necessary  for  instructresses  in  butter-making  in  the  July  13,  19‘vfc. 
KSt’ifSie  general  rule,  and  that  rule  if  you  observe  Irish-speaking  district  of  the  county.  Both  lived  — 

profcsso,  is  a rule  against  the  native  twenty  miles  apart  from  each  other,  and  in  dJeirnt  jgg“ 

m ids  term  , i""? sident  Irishman.  Parliamentary  divisions  of  the  county,  and  neither  is, 

IlS^0fa3r~»)-“The  resident,  not  the  native,  as  far  as  I know,  related  to  the  friends  of  the  „ la,' 

7206.  m'n  Js  -bom  in  one  county  and  resides  other.  So  the  County  Committee  could  have  both 

^ ew  he  is  deprived  of  competing  in  the  two  teachers  always  instructing  in  parts  of  the  county 

in  S ’The  rule  affects  the  native  Irishman,  and  where  they  would  be  fax  removed  from  their  friends 

counties.  residence.  When  he  leaves  his  and  relatives,  and  where  they  could  not  be  accused  of 

Idve  county  and  goes  to  another  county,  he  is  prcn  acting  partially  or  exercising  patronage,  or  anything  of 

cmmeting  for  an  instructorship  in  that  that  kind.  These  were  the  two  persons  that  were 


country  or  his  native  county. 


refused  admittance  to  examinations  by  the  Department. 


the  rule  only  affects  the  latter  of  these  They  disqualified  them  by  rule  and  called  them  up 
° . , : I ki,-  afterwards  for  p'famirratinn.  Thev  first  condemned 


7 A resident  in  a county  is  not,  in  the  practice  of  afterwards  for  examination.  They  first  condemned 
e‘ Department,  eligible  as  an  Instructor  in  that  them  and  then  put  them  on  tlieir  trial. 

iUnfcy  ■) xt  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  rule  only  7215.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  they  attend  cn  that 

Eeets  the  latter  of  these  two.  It  affects  both.  occasion  ? — One  of  them  consulted  some  member  of  the 

7208.  The  rule  is  not  against  Irishmen  as  such,  but  Committee,  and  she  asked  whether  she  should  go  to 
resident  in  a county  ? — Every  Irishman  who  resides  the  examinations  or  not,  and  his  opinion  was"  that  she 


in  Ireland  resides  in  son 
Ireland,  and  all  Irishmen. 


county,  so  it  affects  all  should  not,  as  the  rule  was  made  to  disqualify  her ; 

that  it  was  not  beyond  the  probabilities  that  she  would 


1 7209. ’He  can’t  be  an  Instructor  for  the  Agricultural  be  disqualified  on  merit,  in  order  tof  get  clear  of  a 
Department  in  that  county  ? — What  the  rule  says  is,  troublesome  business.  That  is  the  advice  of  one  of  the 

he  is  ineligible  in  the  county  of  his  birth  or  residence,  Committtee ; and  she  did  not  go  on.  The  other  went, 

but  every  Englishman  and  Scotchman  can  compete  and  she  was  disqualified,  all  the  same, 

around  the  whole  three  countries  ; but,  as  far  as  7216.  (Chairman). — You  set  out  the  case  very  plausibly 
the  Donegal  County  Committee  is  concerned,  they  de-  against  the  Department? — Yes ; that  is  the  case.  Those 

sire  to  have  the  power  to  select  from  the  widest  areas.  axe  the  two  people  appointed  and  refused,  and  we  con- 

Thsy  don’t  want  to  confine  their  appointments  to  the  tinued  to  harp  on  that  at  the  Committee  for'  twelve 
county,  but  they  certainly  do  object  to  prohibiting  their  months. 


own  countymen  from  competing  for  these  positions  in 
their  own  county. 

7210.  This  was,  I understand,  a rule  which  the  De- 


7217.  We  have  the  reasons,  as  you  said,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Department's  reasons  on  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  say  which  ought  to 


...  7 . .. . - • , ■,  oe  me  auty  01  me  uommitiee  10  say  wiu.ua  ougao  w 

partment  did  not  follow  at  first.  At  first  they  said  it  preyaii  ?_-Wlien  the  Department  refused  to  sanction 
\s  in  the  evidence  given  before  us-they  did  not  object  £hese  appoinfcments  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  County 
to  the  appointment  of  persons  in  their  om  county,  Commi££  „„  member  ft,  Committee  via.  pleased 
provided  they  had  the  neoeoai T guaMcatrons.  Ex-  ^ this  rule  that  they  never  -heard  of  We. 
perienee,  however,  Slewed  that  there  were  great  draw-  Th  indign'ant.  There  was  strongaetion 

hacks  to  this  system— I am  reading  from  the  evidence  mk/n  that  day.  I took  no  action.  I did  not  even 
of  Professor  Campbell,  Question  1629-and  they  cams  s,  „ or  menamant  „ second  one,  or  make 

to  the  conclusion  that  the  drawbacks  were  greater  than  * r h , wlited  fcr  „ „ bow  a<,  fti 

the  advantages,  and  they  laid  down  the  rule  that  lit  m,fld  A out  TMs  resolution  was  proposed,  and 
intare  they  would  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a j Tofed  ^ ,his  ^solution . . h„iig  re- 

resident  of  the  county  as  an  Agricultural  InBtinctor?—  , ^ the  Department-fl  letter  of  the  28th  of  May, 
The  rule  as  stated  by  the  Department  makes  both  the  Jrfdsi  to  „,gion  the  appointment  of  Miss  Maty 
the  resident  inehgiU.  in  his  eonniy.  M'Menlmin  and  Misa  K.  O'Malley  as  itinerant  in- 

sTfu“m”re  dlife.r«“e  “ttf”  .‘h»  DIeP"t'  structres.es  in  butter-making,  and  as  this  body  h™ 

■neat  and  the  Donegal  Committee  on  that  point  Is  not  made  ^ whMl  „olndes8Do„gal  p™!.  fti  ,H 
that  just  a question  whether  the  Department,  rightly  j„lments  their  „,ti„  county,  under  the  1905-1901 

or  wrongly,  eiere, sea  a power  which  the  law  ha.  given  /^cultural  Scheme,  this  Committee  refuses  io  .mak, 
them.  They  say  they  don  t think  it  desirable  for  appointments  under  said  scheme  until  the  above 

reason,  given  here,  to  Appoint  these  instinctor.  from  ^ bSSsolntely  withdrawn."  The  Committee  toned 
their  own  county  t-Th.  Department  is  aided  by  Bo.rf.  down  atterw„ds'  i„  0,.der  to  continue  on  good  terms 
-that  is,  the  Council  of  Agriculture . and  the  County  wi,h  Department,  and  work  with  them,  they  toned 
Committees,  and  those  are  people  that  serve  it  at  their  ,hat  ddwn  £ a modiied  resolution : " At  a meeting  of 

own  expense,  and  pay  their  own  expenses  coming  to  tlle  Committee,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1904,  when  it  be- 

meetmgs  ; and  I say  the  Department  have  acted  to-  known  t£,t  ^ D„„tmen84  refused  to  withdraw 

■warda  the  committees  in  thin  matter  m a way  that  no  t)le  olnolious  ,nie  the  Committee,  with  the  desire  oi 


wards  the  committees  in  this  matter  in  a way  that  no 

4“7°"‘d  t«‘*t  ■*;  paid  employees.  working  harmoniohsly  with  th.  Department,  r.speet- 

7212.  Surely  the  Department  consider  that  there  are  Mly  „aaim  "J_a„d  yon  have  the  reason,  there 

■strong  objections  to  appoint  an  Instructor  from  his  own  , ^odifTi„g  the  rule.  Th.  modification  asked  lor  was 

county  ?— -Would  it  he  within  the  province  of  this  that  the ' Department  be  asked  to  modifv  tkeir  rule 
■Commrtteo  to  go  into  the  reasons  on  the  one  side  and  prohibiting  the  employment  as  m.tmctresjss  under  the 

on  the  other.  Agricultural  Schemes  of  persons  residing  in  the  county 

7213.  Certainly,  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  to  the  following  extent — that  inasmuch  as  Donegal  is 

■Committee  to  say  they  think  the  Department  is  wrong,  a very  extensive  county,  divided  into  four  Parliamentary 


if  they  think  it  is  wrong? — The  precedents  are  entirely  divisions,  applicants  for  the  position  of  instructresses 

:in  favour  of  the  Donegal  Committee  as  against  the  be  eligible  for  appointment  in  any  Parliamentary 

Department.  division  in  which  they  did  not  reside. 

7214.  I would  not  agree  with  you  there.  We  have  (Mr.  Brown). — What  was  the  answer  to  that? 

been  all  over  Ireland,  and  W3  have  only  had  the  objec-  7218.  (Chairm an),  —That  was  refused,  I suppose? 

tion  urged  in  one  case,  in  a modified  form? — Take  the  The  answer  to  that  is:  “ We.  regret  the  Department 

two  instructresses  appointed  by  the  Donegal  Committee  have  nothing  further  to  add.” 

in  1904.  The  Donegal  Committee  appointed  two  7219.  What  date  are  you  speaking  of  now? — In  the 
itinerant  instructresses  in  butter-making,  subject  to  the  year  1904.  It  began  early  in  the  year,  and  continued 
r approval  of  the  Department,  as  to  training  and  expert  'to  the  end  of  it.  There  is  a minute  on  the  14th  of 
knowledge.  If  they  disqualified  them  on  eith3r  of  these  November,  1904.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Dspaxt- 

heads  we  hadn't  any  word  to  say.  Both  instructresses  ment  regretting  that  they  could  not  sanction  any  modi- 

were  trained  a couple  of  years  before,  and  partly  .at  the  fication  of  their  rule.  It  was  then  proposed,  seconded, 

expense  of  tha  Committee  ; both  belong  to  the  County  and  carried : “ That  this  meeting  again  send  to  th3 

■of  Donegal;  and  both  were  known  to  the  Committee  Department  a copy  of  the  resolution  passed  on  the 
as  steady,  upright,  intelligent  ladies,  of  excellent  27th  of  June,  i9.04,  together  with  a type-written  copy 

character,  and  every  way  suitable.  Both  belonged  to  . of  the  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  resolution,  ,as  giv3n 

the  Irish-speaking  parishes,  where  Irish  is  the  language  by  the  Bight-  Bev.  Monsignor  M'Glynn,  at  a meeting 

of  the  homes,  and  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  people.  The  held  8th  of  August,  and  that  copies  of  these  documents 

| ' spoken  language  of  the  house  is  Irish  in  70  per  cent.  be  sent  to  each  Committee  in  Ireland.”  We  wanted  to 

of  these  parishes.  One  of  them  I know  personally  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  other  counties.  On  the  9th. 

I be  a fluent  Irish  speaker  ; the  other  I don’t  know  per-  of  January  the  Secretary  submitted  replies  from  other 

\ sonally,  but  I hava  learned  from  inquiry  that  she  speaks  County  Committees  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 

i ' Irish  well ; and  a knowledge  of  Irish  is  essentially  Committee  relative  to  the  rule  of  the  Department  pro* 

3 H 2 
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JJvly  13, 1906.  hibiting  the  employment  of  any  person  as  Instructor 
— under  the  Agricultural  Schemes  in  a county  of  which 

Mglii-Rev.  h0  or  glle  was  a native  or  he  or  she  a permanent 

Jlonsigm'v  resident.  The  following  counties  supported  the  motion 
Mvuiynn,  of  ^he  Committee: — Cork,  Carlow,  Dublin,  London- 
v.p.,  r.o.  derry,  Leitrim,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Wexford,  and  Wick- 
low. The  County  of  Kilkenny  supported  the  rule  of 
the  Department,  just  one  of  the  counties  ; and  Down, 
King’s  County,  Longford,  Queen's  County,  '.Roscommon, 
Tipperary  North  and  South,  and  Waterford  took  no 
action  in  the  matter.  The  County  Galway  Committee 
wrote  to  say  that  all  the  instructors  employed  by  them 
were  residents  in  the  county.  A letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment regretting  that  they  had  nothing  to  add  to  the 
previous  letters  on  the  subject  was  afterwards  read. 
Extract  from  minutes  of  13th  February  on  the  same 
appointments.  The  Secretary  submitted  replies  from 
other  counties — Monaghan,  Kildare,  and  Antrim. — to 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committee  relative  to 
the  rule  of  the  Department  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  as  Instructor  under  the  Agricultural 
Schemes  of  the  Department  in  the  county  in  which  he 
or  she  was  a native  or  in  which  they  had  a permanent 
residence.  Monaghan  supported  the  action  of  the 
county,  and  Kildare  and  Antrim  took  no  action  in 
the  matter.  As  a summary,  eleven  counties  supported 
the  action  taken  by  the  County  Donegal ; one  county 
supported  the  view  taken  by  the  Department ; the  other 
counties  didn’t  take  up  the  matter.  Practically,  I know 
what  happens  at  meetings.  When  the  agenda  paper  is. 
through  people  are  anxious  to  get  away  to  their  trains 
or  dinners,  and  if  it  is  not  a matter  that  is  very  closely 
connected  with  their  duties,  they  ask  to  have  it  read 
or  adjourned,  and  I think  they  get  rid  of  it  in  that 
way. 

(.Chairman). — I hope  that  really  is  not  so  ? 

7220.  (Mr.  Brown). — I must  protest  against  that 
rule  as  being  considered  of  universal  application  ? — I 
did  not  say  it  was  universal. 

7221.  You  said  matters  were  thrown  aside  and  not 
attended  to.  I don’t  at  all  agree  with  that.  I think 
nothing  comes  before  the  County  Committees  of  which 
I have  any  knowledge  which  is  not  considered  ? — A 
matter  of  this  kind,  when  so  many  documents  are  to 
be  read,  and  when  it  comes  up  late  in  the  evening  the 
committee  take  some  way  of  getting  away  very 
quickly. 

7222.  ( Chcuirman ). — I think  we  are  very  much 

obliged  to  you  for  bringing  the  matter  before  us? — I 
should  say  also  that  Mr.  Gill,  the  Secretary,  spoke  to 
our  vice-chairman:  asked  would  it  be  any  service  for 
him  to  come  and  speak  to  the  committee.  The  vice- 
chairman  said  he  thought  it  would  be,  and  the  com- 
mittee wqre  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a wise  thing 
for  Mr.  Gill  to  come ; but  he  was  too  busy,  or  some- 
thing occurred,  and  he  could  not  come;  and  last 
September  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  came  to  a meeting  of 
our  committee,  and  he  heard  the  thing  discussed,  and 
he  advanced  the  reasons  why  the  rule  was  maintained 
by  the  Department.  The  only  reason  we  ever  got 
until  we  saw  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  that  the  De- 
partment declined  to  rescind  the  rule  because  they 
believed  it  might  tend  to  injuriously  affect  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme.  Now  observe  the  language  used  in 
that  sentence,  “ it  might  tend  to  injuriously 
affect  ” : it  does  not  say  it  would  injuriously 

affect  the  scheme.  It  does  not  say  that  it  tends  to 
affect  injuriously  the  schemes,  but  it  might  tend  to 
injuriously  affect  them.  That  is  so  vague  and  general 
that  it  would  be  disregarded  by  anybody  as  a valid 
reason,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  any 
Department  should  send  such  a reason  for  such  an 
extraordinary  rule.  I forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  County 
Committee  had  no  notice  whatever  of  this  rule  being 
passed.  We  were  a committee  working  under  them.  Our 
secretary  was  in  constant  communication  with  them. 
They  say  in  the  letter  to  us  when  the  question  arose, 
that  the  rule  was  passed  two  years  ago.  Think  of  any 
capable  Department  leaving  their  committee  in  ignor- 
ance of  a rule  that  they  made  for  our  conduct  until 
actually  contrary  to  the  rule  we  made  the  appointment 
of  people  that  we  believed  suitable  from  our  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  county.  The  Press 
are  admitted  to  our  meetings.  It  went  out  to  the 
Press  that  we  appointed  these ; and  it  went  out  in  the 
Press  that  our  action  or  appointment  was  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Department.  So  it  was  a most  humiliat- 
ing position  for  our  County  Committee  to  be  in.  It 
was  thought  that  we  were  treated  in  a discourteous 
manner,  and  I believe  if  things  had  been  taken  in  a 
different  way  the  trouble  would  not  have  arisen.  I 


part  of  the  Department,  but  I say  at  the  same  time- 
when  these  strong  reasons  were  brought  before  them 
that  the  Department  should  have  written  to  us— 
Gentlemen,  as  you  have  acted  in  ignorance  of  this  rule 
we  will  let  it  pass  over  and  get  these  ladies  up  for  ex- 
amination, but  remember  the  rule  is  to  stand  in- 
future. 

7223.  But  I thought  one  of  these  ladies  came  up. 
for  examination? — The  examination  was  discredited 
by  the  passing  of  the  rule,  and  the  trouble  arose  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Department  before  they 
were  summoned  to  the  examination,  and  indeed  some- 
thing might  be  said  about  the  examination  of  the  one- 
that  went  up  but  I will  not  go  into  that. 

7224.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  I understand,  your  com- 
mittee is  quite  willing  that  instructors  should  not  be 
appointed  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ?— Certainly. 

7225.  Was  that  the  question  between  you  and  the 
Department,  or  whether  the  residents  of  the  county- 
should  be  selected  or  not  ? — That  was  the  question  that 
arose. 

7226.  You  would  be  willing  if  the  Department 
modified  that  and  made  a rule  that  no  instructor 

should  give  instruction  in  his  own  neighbourhood? 

Yes,  the  Committee  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  was-, 
told  over  and  over  again  to  -the  Department. 

7227.  You  see  the  force  of  not  having  a woman  or 
man  among  their  immediate  friends? — We  do  not  ask 
that,  the  county  is  large. 

7228.  And  you  quite  admit  that? — Not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  wanted  us.  We  see- 
the Commissioners  of  Education  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  and  all  the  other  great  departments: 
have  no  such  rule  at  all.  But  we  are  quite  willing, 
and  we  ask  for  a modified  rule  to  the  extent  already 
specified. 

7229.  To  make  the  disqualification  apply  to  the 
neighbourhood  only  ? — Yes,  our  modification  was  that 
the  instructors  should  be  eligible  in  any  of  the  three- 
Parliamentary  divisions  of  Donegal,  but  not  in  their 
native  divisions  or  the  divisions  of  their  residence. 

7230.  And  that  division  is  as  large  as  some  of  the 
Irish  counties  ? — It  is,  and  Donegal  is  cut  oyer  by  the 
Swilly  and  mountain  ranges  and  bays,  practically  into> 
different  counties. 

7231.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  not  the  further  diffi- 
culty with  reference  to  the  natives  competing,  that  it- 
practically  shuts  out  all  other  competition? — I don’t 
think  so. 

7232.  Would  any  outsider  have  a chance  in  Done- 
gal against  a native? — They  have  been  appointed. 

7233.  Not  against  natives?— I can’t  just  tax  my 
memory  with  it  at  present,  but  if  I really  knew  that 
question  would  have  been  put  I would  have  given  my 
attention  to  it,  and  have  given  a full  answer. 

7234.  Don’t  you  think — seeing  the  great  anxiety 
of  your  county  to  have  native  teachers  ?— No j their 
anxiety  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  competition  in  their 
own  county ; it  is  a humiliation  upon  them,  and  it  is 
against  the  national  sentiment. 

7235.  No  ; against  the  county  sentiment  ? — I think 
it  is  a most  unhappy  rule  for  the  Department  to  make. 
If  the  Department  was  not  there  and  there  was  am 
elected  board  there  there  would  be  no  such  rule  at  all. 

7236.  That  is  entirely  apart  from  the  question  I 
am  asking.  In  practice  would  it  not  practically  ex- 
clude competition  of  other  Irish  people? — I don’t 
think  so. 

7237.  Is  there  not  rather  a difficulty  in  committees 
controlling  natives  of  their  own  counties ; they  would 
have  so  many  friends  on  the  committee? — I dont 
think  there  is.  I don’t  think  they  would  be  screened. 
We  did  know  of  cases  where  it  happened  and  where  in 
consequence  they  were  reported  forthwith  to  the  com- 
mittee and  dealt  with  summarily,  and  sent  about  their 
business. 

7238.  (Mr.  Mick s).— Does  not  the  fact  of  the  native- 

being  appointed  often  lead  to  another  undesirable- 
result — that  there  are  factions  there  and  the  officials 
are  too  closely  watched  ? — They  would  be  well  watcheu 
I am  certain.  , 

7239.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  if  this  were  universal 
would  it  not  limit  the  competition  all  over  Ireland  V— 
I should  say  if  any  County  Committee  did  not  con- 
duct their  business  properly  it  would  be  the  business- 
of  the  Department  to  treat  with  them  and  censor 
them,  or  make  a rule  excluding  their  doing  it.  bus 
I think  it  is  too  bad  that  thirty-two  counties  m Ire- 
land should  be  put  under  a ban  for  the  action  or  one 
or  two  counties,  and  it  would  be  a proper  thing  for  t 
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Department  to  make  a rule  for  the  particular  county 
that  had  transgressed. 

7240.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  if  there  was  power  to 
make  such  a rule? — If  they  had  the  power.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  gave  his  reasons.  One  reason  was  that  given 
by  the  Chairman  here,  and  of  course  the  modification 
we  asked  for  did  away  with  the  grounds  of  the  reason 
altogether.  The  next  reason  he  gave  was  that  a 
prophet  does  not  get  credit  in  his  own  country.  Well, 
our  instructors  are  not  more  prophets  than  the  school- 
masters, or  medical  officers,  or  chaplains  of  work- 
houses,  or  the  persons  appointed  under  the  other  great 
departments.  In  any  case  they  are  not  in  their  own 
country,  because  we  put  them  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
division  in  which  they  reside. 

7241.  It  was  merely  a question  whether  neighbour- 
hood or  county  should  be  a disqualification? — Yes. 
His  next  reason  was  that  more  were  in  favour  of  the 
rule  than  against  it.  He  made  inquiries  from  several 
people  and  they  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  a good 
thing  to  have  the  rule,  and  it  just  came  out  from  him 
that  he  inquired  from  the  people  employed 
by  the  Department — the  people  actually  who 
were  appointed  under  the  rule — they  are  gaining 
by  the  rule — their  positions  depend  upon  the 
rule  perhaps,  and  when  people  are  employed 
by  the  Department,  and  they  know  what  the  De- 
partment is  in  favour  of,  they  don’t,  I think, 
go  into  very  abstruse  reasons  to  oppose  the  Depart- 
ment’s views.  Then  it  was  said,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  the  counties  throughout  Ireland 
were  consulted  and  eleven-twelfths  of  those  who  an- 
swered were  against  the  rule  and  one- twelfth  in  favour 
of  it.  Twelve  counties  supported  us  and  one  went  in 
favour  of  the  Department — one,  Kilkenny,  and  only 
one.  He  also  said  in  the  end,  as  it  were,  to  throw  oil 
on  the  troubled  waters,  he  thought  that  if  we  had 
more  money  we  might  employ  two  instructors ; an 
arrangement  might  be  come  to  sometime  hereafter 
whereby  natives  of  one  part  of  the  County  Donegal 
might  be  employed  in  another  part,  the  same  as  at 
present  in  the  case  in  Cork.  We  could  not 
well  understand  how  it  was  that  we  hadn’t  money  to 
appoint  more  than  one  instructor.  The  previous  year 
we  had  to  our  credit  £180  or  about  that  sum.  I think 
the  salary  of  our  instructors  was  £60.  That  is  £120, 
and  £60  was  allowed  for  utensils  and  travelling  ex- 
penses. That  money  was  not  spent  by  us,  and  we  had 
an  income  in  the  next  year  to  draw  upon,  still  we  were 
told  we  could  only  appoint  one  instructor  in  the  butter- 
making. I think  his  reason  was  very  lame  on  that 
head.  He  said,  too,  he  could  not  afford  to  break  the 
rule  because  other  counties  wonld  be  asking  exemption 
also  if  it  was  done  for  Donegal.  The  fact  of  a certain 
exemption  being  made  in  Cork  broke  the  rule,  I think, 
to  some  extent. 

7242.  (Mr.  Brown). — Cork  is  in  two  Ridings? — 
Tipperary  is  also  in  two  Ridings,  and  is  bound  by  the 
rule. 

7243.  What  was  the  explanation  in  Cork? — The 
reply  from  County  Cork  was  that  the  rule  does  not 
apply.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  in  Donegal  the  same  as  was  now 
practised  in  Cork,  where  a resident  in  one  part  of 
the  county  could  be  employed  in  another  part  of  that 
county. 

7244.  (Chairman). — It  states  the  case  against  the 
rule  very  thoroughly  ? — It  does,  and  I give  the  reasons 
as  they  came  before  rne,  and  those  that  could  be 
assigned  for  the  other  side,  and  I weigh  them  very 
carefully. 

7245.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I notice  you  stated  that  the 
live-stock  schemes  of  the  Department  are  unsuitable 
to  this  county  ; will  you  explain  that  ? — I would 
like  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  Mr.  Cassidy  is  to  be 
here.  He  is  a cattle  dealer. 

(Mr.  Taylor). — He  is  to  be  examined. 

(Witness). — Then  I would  rather  leave  it  to  him. 
He  is  a large  cattle  dealer  living  in  Ballyshannon. 
Canon  Sweeney,  of  Killybegs,  spoke  several  times 
against  the  live-stock  schemes  in  the  congested  areas 
of  the  county.  They  could  never  get  any  advantage  at 
all  from  them.  In  fact  the  people  could  not  take  care 
of  these  animals  that  were  sent  them.  The  class  of 
animals  was  not  suitable  for  them,  and  they  would 
not  prosper  with  them. 

7246.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  they  propose  to  the  De- 
partment. any  alternative? — I don’t  recollect  that  they 

' did. 

7247.  The  Committee  never  put  forward  any  alter- 
native scheme  to  the  live-stock  scheme? — No.  Wo 


worked  under  the  scheme  as  long  as  we  could.  We  July  13, 1906. 
had  one  iron  in  the  fire,  and  we  thought  we  might  . ~zr~ 
as  well  attend  to  it.  Right  Rev. 

7248.  The  Committee  is  asked  each  year  to  express 

its  views  on  the  working  of  the  live-stock  scheme  and  r £ v a'‘ 
make  suggestions  for  the  future? — They  discussed  ’ 
that. 

7249.  Did  they  ever  send  forward  any  suggestions 
which  were  not  adopted  ? — Our  Secretary  will  be  here  ; 
he  has  the  books  and  minutes ; there  were  some  of 
the  meetings  I was  not  at.  At  all  events,  the  live- 
stock scheme  was  not  much  in  my  way. 

7250.  I would  like  to  ask  is  there  anything  good 
in  the  working  of  the  Department  at  all?— Indeed 
there  is.  They  spend  £167,000  and  more,  and  if 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  that  it  would  be  a 
damaging  case  certainly.  We  admit  that  they  do  a 
great  deal,  and  we  worked  with  thorn,  and  intended 
to  work  with  them,  but  we  were  sorry  we  could  not 
work  with  them  in  consequence  of  this  unfortunate 
thing  done  in  the  most  high-handed  manner.  I 
thought  we  could  never  continue  to  work  with  such 
a Department. 

7251.  (Chairman). — Do  yon  put  in  a statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
of  the  County  Donegal.  There  is  a resolution  of  that 
Committee? — Yes,  it  was  passed  at  a meeting  of  the 
Technical  Committee. 

7252.  You  remember  that? — Yes,  and  I was  Chair- 
man of  that  meeting.  I think  Father  Doherty  was 
Chairman  that  day  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

7253.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  can  identify  that? — Yes. 

7254.  That  was  passed  at  the  meeting  ? — Yes.  That 
was  passed  at  the  meeting.  “At  a meeting  of  the 
above  Committee,  held  at  Liffcid  on  the  15th  May, 

1906,  a communication  from  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  asking  to  be 
furnished  with  the  observations  of  the  Committee  on 
the  questions  referred  to  them  having  been  read,  the 
following  statement  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz: — 

Resolved — ‘ That  this  Committee  regard  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  by  the  Department  (£416)  for 
Technical  Instruction  in  non-agricultural  subjects  in 
County  Donegal  as  totally  inadequate  for  such  a 
large  county.  The  Committee  also  consider  that  the 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  this, 
purpose  in  rural  districts  is  entirely  insufficient,  and. 
consider  that  the  Government  should  provide  them 
with  proper  funds  so  that  County  Committees'- 
may  be  able  to  give  technical  instruction  on  a proper 
scale  in  rural  districts.  The  Committee  also  beg  to- 
record  their  opinion  that  the  Department  should  not- 
have  been  a party  to  the  grave  act  of  injustice  and 
breach  of  trust  perpetrated  by  the  withdrawal  by  the 
Treasury  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  from  Ireland.  The  • 

Committee  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
impress  upon  Parliament  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice 
which  they  owe  to  Ireland  to  restore  this  Grant.  The 
Committee  thoroughly  approve  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Department  sug- 
gested in  the  statement  which  is  being  forwarded  by 
the  County  Donegal  Committee  of  Agriculture.’  ” 

7255.  (Chairman). — There  is  just  one  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Equi- 
valent Grant  from  Ireland.  I don’t  quite  understand 
why  it  is  said  that  the  Department  were  a party  to 
that  ? — The  Department  were  expected  to  make  a 
minute  before  a certain  date  making  a certain  claim. 

They  failed  to  make  that  minute,  and  therefore  the- 
country  has  had  to  lose. 

7256.  Well,  I think  there  is  some  misconception 
there? — Well,  I give  it  to  you  just  as  I got  it,  and' 

I don’t  want  to  go  into  it  any  further. 

7257.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Committee  complain  that 
the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  is  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  technical  instruction.  It  does  seem 
rather  a small  sum  ? — The  county  is  large,  the 
land  very  poor  and  the  valuation  very  low,  and  the 
penny  in  the  pound  does  not  make  np  a large  amount 
cf  money,  and  under  the  present  arrangement  the 
Department  will  only  give  a further  sum  of  £1  10s.  to 
the  pound. 

7258.  (Chairman). — They  give  jnst  double  the 
amount  of  the  local  contributions  ? — I was  not  aware 
they  gave  so  much. 

7259.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  some  places  where 
the  contribution  is  larger.  Have  you  asked  for  an 
extension  in  the  figures  ? — I don’t  remember. 

7260.  Or  asked  to  have  it  increased? — I don’t  re- 
member. Our  Secretary  will  be  able  to  give  you 
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evidence  on  these  matters.  On  the  26th  of 
January  it  was  resolved — “ That  any  money 
saved  from  the  different  schemes  in  congested 
areas  be  reserved  for  the  congested  districts 
in  future  years  if  not  applied  this  year.” 
Sometimes  in  the  working  of  the  schemes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  money  was  not  all  taken  up,  and  the 
Committee  desired  to  have  that  money  reserved  for 
the  poorer  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  Department 
would  not,  or  had  not  the  power  to  yield  to 
that  application.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1904 

— the  Committee  have  the  Department’s  letter  re- 
lative to  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  congested 
areas,  which  had  been  read  at  a previous  meet- 
ing, again  under  consideration,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Magee,  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  D.  Stevens,  that  we  condemn  the  action 
of  the  Department  in  refusing  to  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Committee  to  work  the  prize  scheme 
through  the  Parish  Committees,  and  that  we  request 
them  to  reconsider  the  matter,  as  unless  the  scheme 
is  worked  in  this  way  the  county  scheme  and  parish 
schemes  will  overlap  and  much  confusion  will  be 
caused  to  farmers.  We  condemn  their  action  in  re- 
fusing to  approve  of  the  proposal  to  allocate  the 
balance  of  £240  to  Parish  Committees  for  the  erection 
and  improvement  of  cottage  dairies.  Note  this  balance 
of  £240  is  the  balance  available  for  that  year.  We 
allocated  it  under  other  schemes.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  overlapping  of  the  schemes  and  confusion  t<, 
the  people  did  arise  because  that  concession  was 
not  granted  to  us,  and  the  confusion  still  continues  ; 
for  example,  the  farmers  who  make  improvements  in 
•their  houses  and  holdings  under  the  Parish  Com- 
mittees in  congested  districts  are  paid  a certain 
.amount  of  money  for  their  improvements  on  the  re- 
■cc mmendation  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  Super- 
visor, and  some  of  them  get  prizes  for  the  same  works 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department’s  judge 
under  the  farmers’  prize  scheme  of  the  Committee  for 
the  same  work.  They  are  paid  twice  out  of  public 
funds,  which  could  not  happen  if  the  Department 
.had  not  refused  to  sanction  the  above  resolution 
of  the  Donegal  County  Committee,  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee’s opiuion  they  should  have  done,  because  the 
Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Department,  a'ntl  the  Donegal  Parish  Committees 
under  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  consist  of  gentle- 
men of  the  same  standing  and  qualifications,  namely, 
County  Councillors,  District  Councillors,  clergymen 
of  all  denominations,  medical  doctors,  and  magis- 
trates. Many  of  them  are  on  both  the  County  and  Par- 
ish Committees — the  same  gentlemen — but  the  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  County  Committee  is  large 
and  is  appointed  to  carry  out  the  schemes  for  the 
county,  whereas  the  Parish  Committee  is  smaller  and 
its  duties  are  confined  to  the  area  of  the  parish,  ami 
although  the  same  man  may  be  on  the  County  Com- 
mittee and  the  Parish  Committee  he  cannot  control 
the  men  on  one  side  or  the  other,  because  they  are 
working  in  different  areas.  We  wanted  to  transfer 
the  management  of  this  money  to  the  Parish  Com- 
mittees they  were  as  responsible  people  as  the  County 
Committees. 

7261.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  law  at  present  make 
that  impossible,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  possible? — I think  so. 

7262.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  Statutory  Committees  like  the  Parish 
Committees  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board? — 
We  have  been  in  Donegal  working  with  great  success. 
For  every  £100  the  Congested  Districts  pay  the  people 
must  at  least  show  £400  worth  of  work,  and  the  result 
of  the  schema  last  year  was  that  we  had  at  least  eight 
times  as  much  work  as  the  money  paid,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  that  scheme  is  very  great  compared  with  the 
success  of  the  Department’s  work. 

7263.  Do  you  suggest  in  extension  in  that  particular 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  system,  to  have  a 
similar  organisation  for  the  whole  county? — I didn’t 
go  into  that,  but  I see  nothing  against  it  at  present. 

7264;  (Chairman). — Your  Committee,  I see,  consists 
of  forty-eight  persons? — It  is  a large  Committee,  but 
. it  is  a large  county. 

7265.  There  are  eleven  members  in  that  of  the 
County  Council  ? — I don’t  know  the  proportion. 

7266.  That  is  the  return'  I have  before  me.  There 
are  thirty-seven  outside  persons  ?— - They  are  appointed 
by  the  County  Council. 

7267.  Do  you  think  the  Committee  too  large  ? — It 

. is  not  in  practice  too  large,  because  several  of  these 


are  in  such  a distant  part  of  the  county  that  they 
cannot  often  attend,  it  would  require  them  to  have 
a better  income  than  they  have  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  coming  up  to  the  meeting  and  spending  a night 
or  two  on  the  way. 

7268.  Where  are  the  meetings  held?— At  the  very 
extreme  end  of  the  county — at  Lifford;  the  Foyle 
washes  up  against  the  back  of  the  courthouse,  and 
the  Foyle  divides  us  from  Tyrone. 

7269.  Does  that  account  for  there  being  such  a large 
Committee  ? — That  is  one  reason  for  it.  I was  not  at 
the  meeting  of  the  County  Council.  I don’t  know  what 
weighed  with  them. 

7270.  Is  the  business  really  done  by  a comparatively 
small  number  of  the  thirty-eight  ? — Some  seven  to  six- 
teen, I should  say,  attend  the  Committee  meetings. 
There  are  seldom  under  seven  and  seldom  over  twenty; 
There  are  sometimes  under  seven  and  sometimes  over 
twenty ; but  that  is  the  average.  The  Department  sent 
a letter  to  the  Committee  asking  them  to  consult  with 
other  people  outside  the  Committee.  That  may  ac- 
count for  making  our  County  Committee  so  large.  They 
advised  them  to  get  the  views  of  the  different  rural 
districts  in  the  county  with  regard  to  the  schemes  that 
should  be  worked  in  the  county.  The  members  of  the 
County  Committee  took  an  interest  in  summoning  meet- 
ings of  the  different  rural  districts ; hence  Committees 
were  formed  throughout  Donegal  consisting  of  a few 
of  the  District  Councillors,  I think,  and  the  County 
Councillors,  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  ma- 
gistrates and  people  of  position.  Agricultural  schemes 
were  drawn  up  for  the  county  and  were  submitted  to 
the  County  Committee  at  its  next  meeting,  and  the 
County  Committee  took  an  interest  also  in  helping 
them  to  form  their  schemes.  Then  we  all  came  together 
and  read  over  all  the  schemes,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Department,  but  they  were  sent  back  for  some  pur- 
poses of  co-ordination  or  some  such  reason,  and  then 
we  sent  them  back  to  the  Sub-Committees  again  for 
whatever  changes  they  wished  to  put  into  them.  There 
were  some  changes  made,  and  we  endeavoured  to  do  the 
best  we  could,  and  we  sent  them  off  to  the  Depart- 
ment. So  whether  it  was  too  late  in  the 
year,  or  whether  it  was  that  they  had  not 
time  to  go  into  the  different  schemes,  they  were 
so  numerous,  but  there  was  nothing  whatever  done  in 
that  year.  And  seeing  that  the  Department  had  such 
a large  amount  of  money,  that  there  was  such  trouble 
taken  to  organise  the  Committees,  for  these  gentlemen 
left  their  work  to  attend  the  meetings  at  considerable 
trouble,  and  that  the  whole  thing  ended  in  smoke,  they 
were  disgusted  and  disappointed ; and  ever  since  that 
they  would  take  no  part  in  joining  anything  of 
the  kind.  1 know  that  the  Chairman — the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connell — bad  a con- 
siderable experience,  in  matters  of  the  kind,  being  a 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  he  attended 
exceedingly  well  the  meetings  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee, though  he  had  to  drive  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
to  do  so,  and  since  that  he  never  attended  but  once — 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I heard  him  say  that  the  De- 
partment was  very  hard  to  get  on  with,  or 
get  very  much  from,  and  he  thought  he  was  not  spend- 
ing his  time  usefully  in  going  to  these  meetings.  In 
1905  there  was  a letter  sent  to  us  from  the  Department, 
asking  us  to  get  these  Committees  re-appointed  to  the 
rural  districts.  The  Secretary  sent  a letter  to 
the  rural  districts,  and  only  two  sent  in  a reply, 
and  their  reply  was : “ Do  you  and  the  County  Com- 
mittee settle  your  disputes,  and  then  we  may  take 
some  interest  in  helping  on  the  schemes  in  the  county.” 

7271.  (Chairman). — Owing  to  this  unfortunate  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  Donegal  has  been  without  the  benefit 
of  an  instructor  at  all  ? — We  have  the  cattle  prize 
scheme,  and  the  technical  scheme,  and  cookery,  and 
dress-making  going  on.  I don’t  see  how  the'  Depart- 
ment can  stand  against  us. 

7272.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  not  rather  the  county 
than  the  Department  that  is  suffering? — I think  the 
Department  has  not  gained  any  credit.  A general 
election  has  occurred  since;  the  County  Councillors 
had  to  go  to  the  country.  The  County  Councillors 
formed  new  committees  after  their  election,  and  it 
was  not  any  person  who  was  opposed,  and  strenuously 
opposed  to  this  rule,  that  was  left  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  shows  that  the  public  opinion  of  the 

' county  was  within  the  action  of  the  Committee. 

7273.  That  is  beside  the  question? — It  is  not  beside 
the  question  at  all ; it  shows  that  the  Committee  re- 
presented the  views  of  the  electors. 
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7274  I mean  it  is  beside  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  county  is  sufiering  V— Many  a time  a person  suffers 
for  a time  in  order  to  gain  a good  result.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  take  medicine  sometimes,  but  still 


people  take  it.  It  is  not  a good  thing  to  go  under  an  July  13,  1903. 
operation,  but  it  is  very  useful  sometimes  to  get  the  _.  , 
constitution  repaired  and  radically  fitted  up,  as  we  Monstenor 
hope  to  get  done  on  this  occasion.  McGlynn, 


Rev.  Johs  Doherty,  p.p., 

7275.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Donegal  Committee  l— Yes,  a member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  and  also  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee. 

7276.  You  have  heard  Monsignor  McGlynn’s  evi- 
dence. Generally,  do  you  agree  with  his  view  as  re- 
gards the  county  instructor  question  ? — Yes  : all  the 
evidence  he  has  given  I thoroughly  endorse  without 
any  qualification. 

7277.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  it? — Lest 
you  might  forget.  The  last  question  put  to  him  was, 

.<  didn't  the  county  suffer  from  the  fact  that  these  in- 
structors were  not  working.'’  It  occurs  to  me  to  give 
my  own  personal  opinion,  supported,  I think  by  the 
pretty  fairly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  district  in 
which  I live,  that  the  county  has  suffered  very  little 
from  the  want  of  these  instructors,  for  they  do  very 
little  good.  I mean,  of  course,  in  the  congested  areas 
of  the  county.  Of  course  they  do  a great  deal  of  good 
in  the  richer  districts  where  there  are  big  farmers.  T hey 
profited  by  it,  no  doubt.  By  the  poultry  scheme,  which 
is  left  out  now  the  large  farmers  profited  very  much ; 
the  congested  areas  profited  very  little,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  had  hardly  a poultry 
station  in  the  congested  areas  at  all.  That  was 
because  the  farms  were  small,  and  the  farmers 
were  comparatively  poor ; they  were  not  able  to 
provide  accommodation  plots  of  ground  for  the  poultry 
to  walk  in,  or  houses  to  accommodate  them,  and  the 
subsidies  that  the  County  Committees  could  give  these 
poor  people  were  too.  small,  and  for  that  very  reason 
I say  that  the  congested  districts  of  the  County  Donegal 
suffered  very  little,  and,  of  course,  most  of  Donegal 
is  congested.  We  had  also  other  instructors ; and  when 
we  are  on  this  point,  I happened  to  be  asked  to  take 
the  chair  at  some  of  these  meetings.  We  had 
one  of  these  professors — I may  say  a Scotch- 
man— he  had  been  at  Carndonagh.  I.  gave 
him  the  loan  of  a school.  The  meeting  was  very  well 
advertised,  posters  put  up  everywhere,  and  it  was  a 
pretty  fair  meeting.  The  schoolhouse  was  fairly  filled, 
and  from  beginning  to  end,  I believe,  there  were  not 
half-a-dozen  people  there  who  understood  what  he  was 
talking  about. 

7278.  What  was  the  subject  of  the  lecture? — On  til- 
lage and  manures,  and  how  to  till  their  farms.  He 
got  a black-board  and  commenced  putting  down  Al- 
gebraic expressions.  The  people  at  last  began  to  laugh 
and  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about— working 
out  the  percentages  of  phosphates  and  nitrates. 

7279.  It  was  over  their  heads? — Yes.  The  next  ex- 
perience I had  was  we  were  to  get  a lecture  on  flax — 
how  to  cultivate  flax.  A gentleman  was  appointed  by 
the  Department  to  come  down  to  Inishowen.  A meet- 
ing was  advertised  for  three  o’clock  on  a Monday,  the 
market  day  at  Carndonagh.  The  man  never  turned  up 
until  six  o’clock,  after  the  people  had  gone.  There 
was  a third  meeting  on  bees,  but  the  man  never  turned 
up  at  all.  That  disgusted  the  whole  district  with 
these  itinerant  teachers,  and,  therefore,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  want  of  them  was  not  much 
loss. 

'•  7280.  Otherwise,  you  have  not  had  much  experience 
of  them? — Not  personally,  but  I have  over  and  over 
again  discussed  the  matter  with  others  who  have  had 
experience  of  them,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think 
the  general  opinion  is  that  they  do  very  little  good. 
At  all  events,  as  far  as  the  County  Donegal  is  con- 
cerned, I don’t  think  you  will  find  many  to  say  much 
good  of  them.  I am  speaking,  however,  principally  of 
the  congested  districts  of  the  County  Donegal.  I don’t 
speak  of  the  Lagan  and  its  rich  lands. 

7281.  Do  you  think  if  competent  persons  were  ap- 
pointed, good  lecturers  and  so  on,  men  who  interested 
the  people,  and  could  put  things  before  them  in  a way 
they  could  understand,  do  you  think  they  would  appre- 
ciate them  ? — I think  they  would,  but  that  is  just  the 
very  reason  why  I think  we  should  have  liberty  to 
appoint  those  ourselves  whom  we  think  qualified,  and 
we  should  not  be  restricted  by  the  Department. 

7282.  Shall  you  now  give  your  evidence  in  your  own 


Carndonagh,  examined. 

way  ? — That  touches,  however,  on  the  evidence  I in-  Kev.  John 
tended  to  give — that  one  uniform  scheme  is  not  suited  Doherty,  p.p. 
for  a county  like  Donegal.  Take  the  live  stock.  "What 
suits  the  Lagan  does  not  suit  us  in  Innishowen,  and 
what  is  true  of  Innishowen  is  true  of  the  large  area 
of  Donegal  round  the  sea-board. 

7283.  What  modification  in  that  scheme  would  you 
make? — I certainly  would  suggest  that  they  should 
give  a larger  subsidy  to  farmers,  in  order  to. 
make  provision  for  keeping  these  animals  they  get. 

The  £15  premium,  or  whatever  they  get,  is  not  suffi- 
cient ; it  does  not  pay,  and,  therefore,  they  do  with- 
out them. 

7284.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  can  get  the  premium  for 
several  years  if  they  get  a bull  ? — They  can ; but  the 
question  is,  could  they  get  that  for  £15  a year?  Those 
who  have  large  farms  it  does  pay  them  ; but  it  does 
not  pay  the  small  farmers,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
regard  to  poultry  or  anything  else. 

7285.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  bulls  in 
Donegal  appears  to  be  vary  considerable? — One  year 
they  had  not  onei  for  Clonmanny,  which  is  a very  large 
parish,  and  they  hadn’t  one  this  year  until  it  was 
very  late,  and  it  was  sent  on  special  terms. 

7286.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  have  altogether  ? — 

I am  not  sure.  I only  know  one  in  tha  parish  I have 
myself. 

7287.  There  are  thirty-four  county  premiums? — I am 
speaking  principally  of  Inishowen.  I am  not  so  well  up 
in  the  other  divisions  of  the  county.  They  are  taken 
up  by  the  large  farmers,  and . the  congested  districts 
are  suffering  a grievance. 

7288.  There  are  also  eighteen  special  premiums  given 
by  the  Department? — Some  of  them  ara  located  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  each  other,  and  there  are  large 
areas  without  any  at  all,  because  they  could  not  get- 
parties  to  taka  them. 

7289.  (Chairman). — I suppose  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  county  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  take  them  ?’ 

— while  we  were  under  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  we  had  a man  there  on  the  ground  all  the  year 
round  to  look  after  the  live  stock  and  teach  the  farm  are. 
of  the  district.  But  now  it  is  amalgamated  as  to  the 
live  stock  scheme  with  the  Department.  The  congested 
areas  are  since  suffering  a very  serious  grievance. 

7290.  (Mr.  Brown). — According  to  the  map,  there 
would  appear  to  be  nine  in  Inishowen. 

7291.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  six  in  the  congested 
districts? — And  three  outside. 

7292.  The  really  congested  part  of  Inishowen  is  the 
West,  in  Clonmany  Parish? — Yes,  and  the  North — 

Malin  Head. 

7293.  Comparatively  little  in  the  East? — Quite  so. 

7294.  (Mr.  Gordon). — There  axe  nine. in  Inishowen, 
and  three  are  given  specially  by  the  D apartment.  Two 
are  £15  each,  and  one  is  a Congested  Districts  Board' 
bull  at  £10,  to  he  paid  off  in  three  instalments. 

(Witness). — Arising  out  of  that  information,  I just 
take  leave  to  say  that  it  appears  a rather  strange  thing 
with  regard  to  that  animal,  to  which  Mr.  Gordon  has; 
referred,  that  it  was  given  to  Clonmaney  on  special 
terms.  The  farmers  have  to  pay  2s.  or  2s.  6 d.  for  the-' 
service  of  that  animal,  whereas  those  who  live  in  the- 
rich  districts  have  only  to  pay  Is.  for  the  premium  bull 
It  appears  a rather  strange  thing.  It  is  a rule  made-' 
by  the  Department. 

7295.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  they  been  asked  to  modify' 
that  rule  ? — I am  not  aware. 

, 7296.  (Mr.  Micks). — Perhaps  it  was  a rule  they  took 
over  from  the  Congested  Disticts  Board? — Perhaps  so. 

(Mr.  Gordon). — In  one  case  it  is  a premium  paid  of 
£15  ; in  the  other  case  it  is  an  absolute  sale  at  half,  the 
price,  £10,  and.  it  is  left  to  the  owner  to  charge  what, 
fee  he  likes.  In  the  case  of  the  other  they  are  not, 
allowed  to  charge  more  than  Is.,  and  they, are  paid  £15- 
for  the  service  of  thirty,  cows. 

( Witness). — My  impression  is  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  made  a rule  that  2s.  was  the  limit,  and . 
sixpence  is  a considerable  thing  for  a poor  man  very, 
often.  My  suggestion  would  be  that,  there  should  be 
two  schemes— that  the  County  Committee  should  be 
given  permission  to  initiate  some  kind  of  work  them- 
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selves.  They  should,  at  least,  hare  permission  to  draw 
up  two  schemes — one  for  the  area  where  the  larger 
farmers  reside,  and  another  for  the  congested  areas  in 
the  county. 

7297.  (Mr.  Micks). — These  areas  fall  into  natural 
divisions  or  into  those  of  baronies? — Nearly  all. 

7298.  If  the  limit  of  barony  were  adopted  in  Donegal 
you  would  have  very  little  to  complain  of,  from  your 
point  of  view? — "Very  little. 

7299.  Have  they  ever  put  forward  this  suggestion  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  at  the  end  of  each  year? — Yes  ; 
Monsignor  M'Glynn  referred  to  the  matter.  We  got 
schemes  drawn  up  by  ourselvss  pitched  aside,  and  a 
scheme  sent  down,  cut  and  dry  for  us,  to  adopt  or 
leave. 

7300.  That  occurred  at  the  beginning,  but  each  year 
the  County  Committee  are  invited  to  send  on  their 
observations  to  the  Department  on  the  working  of  the 
schemes  for  the  past  year,  and  suggestions  for  the 
future? — That  is  quite  true,  theoretically. 

7301.  Have  they  ever  sent  up  any  suggestions? — 
They  have,  time  and  again. 

7302.  Could  you  refer  us  to  those? — I was  speaking 
to  the  Secretary  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  he  said  he  had  notes  of  that,  where  we  sent  on 
schemes  ; that  they  were  pitched  aside,  and  their  own 
schemes  came  down,  with  one  of  their  inspectors,  who 
gave  it  to  us,  to  either  take  it  or  leave  it.  I think  the 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  give  you  instances,  but  lest 
I might  appear  to  be  giving  no  credit  at  all  to  the 
Department  I intended  to  say  that  the  only  benefit— 
the  only  real  benefit — that  I think  we  are  getting  in 
Inishowen  is  the  subsidy  they  give  us  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Show  we  hold  in  Camdonough  every  year,  which 
certainly  is  a benefit,  for  the  people  go  in  very  largely 
for  entering  their  cattle  at  these  shows,  and  it  gives  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  stock.  They  do 
give  us  a subsidy  every  year,  and  for  that  we  are  grate- 
ful, but  they  give  us  very  little  more. 

7303.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don't  you  think  the  nine  bulls 
are  an  advantage,  as  far  as  they  go  ? — There  is  a dift'er- 
• ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  are  suitable  for  the 


poor  districts.  They  give  a choice  between  the  Polled 
Angus  and  the  Shorthorn. 

7304.  What  bull  do  you  prefer? — I would  say  the 
Polled  Angus  suits  very  well,  or  the  Galloway,  in  the 
congested  areas,  but  a great  number  would  not  agree 
with  me. 

7305.  You  have  the  Polled  Angus  and  the  Shorthorn 
but  the  Committee  could  make  a rule  making  them 
all  Polled  Angus?— A great  many  of  these  turn  out 
very  inferior  animals,  and  give  great  dissatisfaction. 

7306.  Then  it  is  not  the  breeds  you  object  to  ?— Not 
the  breeds,  exactly ; but,  at  all  events,  the  bulls  don’t 
turn  out  well.  There  is  great-  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
gard -many  of  them. 

7307.  Do  you  mean  the  progeny  don’t  turn  out  well? 
— No  progeny  at  all  in  many  instances. 

7308.  Has  abortion  prevailed  in  these  districts?— 
Not  much.  I never  knew  much  of  it.  i We  had  another 
point  with  regard  to  those  instructors.  We  found  it  a 
very  hard  thing  often  at  our  Committee  that  those  who 
were  candidates  for  lace  instructors,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind,  had  to  go  to  Dublin  for  examination. 
And,  then,  another  thing,  we  wrote  to  the  Department 
to  send  us  some  kind  of  a programme,  or  syllabus,  of 
the  matters  in  which  they  should  be  examined,  ‘but  we 
never  got  any  satisfaction  at  all.  These  poor  candi- 
dates had  to  go  to  Dublin  to  be  examined, ..and  pay 
their  own  expense,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  we 
found  it  a great  hardship  that  their  expenses  should 
not  be  paid.  We  thought  that  the  Department  should 
examine  them  in  centres  nearer  home. 

7309.  (Chairman). — A nearer  centre, of  examination? 
— Yes.  I knew  several  of  them  that  would  be  very 
anxious,  and  very  well  qualified,  but  they  had  not  the 
means  to  go  to  Dublin,  and  the  Committee  could  not 
help  them,  and  I really  thought  that  the  committees 
working  under  the  Department  should  be  allowed  a 
little  elasticity  and  freedom,  because  they  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  circumstances  of 
the  locality,  much  more  so,  I 'am  certain,  than  those 
living  in  Dublin.  I think  these  are  the  only  points  on 
which  I intended  to  say  anything. 


Mr.  William  O’Doherty,  j.p. 

'7310.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  County 
'Committee  of  Agriculture? — I am  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Donegal. 

I may  say  that,  not  being  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  I was  not  appointed  to  give  evidence  here, 
but  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  County  Council,  hearing 
so  little  of  any  results  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, I gave  notice  to  the  County  Council  in  favour 
of  no  longer  continuing  to  subscribe  and  pay  a penny 
. in  the  £1.  It  was  then  I was  asked  to  appear  before 
. this  Commission.. 

7311.  Notice  of  motion  to  that  effect? — Notice  of 
-motion.  I only  said  that  I would  do  so,  but  I did  not 

do  so.  I was  then  asked  to  appear  before  your  Com- 
mission to  give  evidence.  What  I complain  of  is  as  to 
.the  distribution  of  funds.  The  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment allocate  a very  large  amount  of  money  under  the 
live  stock  scheme,  which  probably  serves  the  gentlemen 
farmers  and  the  large  landholders  of  the  county,  who 
are  quite  able,  from  their  wealth  and  intelligence,  to 
•take  care  of  themselves,  while  the  poor  parts  of  the 
- county  are  neglected. 

7312.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  well-off  and  the  poor  live  in 
■different  districts  in  Donegal? — As  a rule,  they  do. 

7313.  The  poor  live  to  the  West  and  the  others  to 

the  East? — Yes.  In  this  district  of  Lagan,  from 

Letterkenny  to  Lifford,  all  along  the  Foyle,  there  are 
rich  and  large  farmers,  who  want  very  little  instruction 
from  the  State.  I think  it  is  the  poorer  farmers  and 
peasantry  who  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  State  aid. 

I came  from  a parish  in  Inishowen  where  the  existence 
iof  the  Department  is  unknown, 

7314.  Is  that  Buncrana  ? — Yes.  It  is  true  the  small 
farmers  of  the  parish  have  got,  for  the  last  few  years, 
■from  £50  to  £70,  from  the  Parish  Committees,  under 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  which  has  done  an 
immense  lot  of  good.  That  £70,  given  to  them,  in 
prizes,  represents,  at  least,  £700  worth  of  improve- 
ments. The  whole  face  of  the  country,  even  for  that 
■small  amount,  has  been  changed,  in  regard  to  their 
dwellings  and  surroundings.  A great  deal  of  it  was 
given  for  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  and 


, Buncrana,  examined. 

the  surroundings  of  the  houses,  and  sanitary  pur- 
poses. 

7315.  The  erection  of  cow  houses? — Yes,  and  sani- 
tary arrangements,  so  as  not  to  have  have  manure 
heaps  near  their  doors ; but  the  small  farmers  of 
this  district  have  yet  to  discover  as  to  whether  there 
is  an  Agricultural  Board  existing  or  not. 

7316.  (Chairman). — I suppose  it  has  not  been 
brought  home  to  them  in  any  way  ?• — There  has  been 
no  one  coming  to  them  to  give  them  any  help  or 
instruction.  With  regard  to  the  live  stock  scheme, 
all  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  for  the  large 
farmers.  They  could  get  good  cattle,  if  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  did  not  exist. 

7317.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  said  “ all  that  has  been 
clone?” — All  that  they  know  of.  Half  of  this  parish 
is  congested,  and  the  other  half  is  scheduled  as  nor.- 
congested,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  call  for 
such  a distinction.  The  part  that  is  not  congested 
is  just  as  poor  as  the  part  that  is  scheduled  as  con- 
gested, for  tlie  most  part. 

7318.  (Chairman). — Those  nine  bulls,  are  any  of 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  people,  or  do 
tliev  make  use  of  them  ? — In  my  district  practi- 
cally very  little.  There  would  be  a large  farmer 
amongst  them  who  would  have  a bull  that  they 
would,  in  fact,  prefer.  While  on  this  subject,  I may 
say  that  the  Agricultural  Department  have  made  an 
offer  of  £2,000  towards  the  extension  of  Buncrana 
pier,  for  which  the  people  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts feel  very  grateful.  That  is  saying  so  mucli. 
They  made  an  offer,  but  that  was  conditional  on  the 
War  Department  and  the  Admiralty,  making  an 
offer  of  a similar  amount,  which  they  never  did. 
These  Departments  consider  it  would  be  only  a use- 
less expenditure,  I suppose,  spending  anything  on 
Irish  purposes.  We  cannot  get  anything  from  them, 
but  we  are  certainly  very  thankful  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  for  the  offer  they  have  made  for 
the  extension. 

7319.  For  their  good  intentions  1— Yes,  and  a thing 
that  would  be  so  very  much  required,  so  much  are 
cur  fishery  industries  injured  ; in  fact  it  is  a fishing 
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. „ 1Tnniq  from  it  for  want  of  7333.  (Chairman).—  Statements  o£  this  kind  render  July  l^lSOC. 

ation,  and  we  can  get  no  tood  fro  y.  important  for  us  to  see  the  documents  themselves?  w 

harbour.  . , ,f  th  t sma-.i  — I think  the  County  Agricultural  Committee  were  0,Uolulrty. 

7320.  How  do  you  think,  db-  responsible  for  £1,300  about.  We  subs,:ribed  annually  ™l  > 

farmers  might  receive  more  benefit^ than^they^ do-  in  fche’  p0^n(i  on  the  vaiuation.  I think 


farmers  migut  , rnr  if  one  penny  m the  pound  on  tne  valuation,  j.  tum 

,do  you  think  it  would  e 8 nruiltrv-keepim.’  they  should  have  a voice  in  the  allocation  of  it,  and 

they  could  have  more Al1£S^t iSJ fcoc^and  thev  have  not  such,  in  my  opinion  ; they  have  only 

if®  t0  \airy  °Ut  ^ SChemeS  ^ the  DePa^ 

'ofcherl  more  from  local  Committees,  who  know  every-  ment.  _ . . . , _-x  v„- 


“Zw  I think  if  these  schemes  had  their  to  carry  out  the  schemes  propose*  oy  rue  uepu*- 

‘^rigin  more  from  local  Commit^  who  know  evCTy^  ,tle^4  yQU  lmlst  not  take  that  as  not  being  open 

-thing  adapted  to  the  “'^^J  ^ ^^nd-dried  system  to  question;  I think  the  Department  would  probably 

'better  effect  than  undei  this  nracticallv  say  that  they  do  give  the  local  Committee’s  views  very 

-*  *s  is  act  ',pon  ’ ■ “ 

local  Committees  and  the  Agricultural  Committee  o ?335_  That  we  shall  have  to  test;  now,  will  you  go 

^he  County  Donegal  should  have  as  much  ^rultural  on  to  your  next  point  ? — I would  certainly  recommend 
the  initiative  of  these  schemes  as  the  Agricultural  ^ ^ SJ£e  of  the  smau  landholders  in  ray 

"Department.  ,,  . thpv  district,  and  every  district  in  the  county,  that  if  the 

7321.  (Mr.  Dry  den).  You  would  piefer  that  they  D(ipartment  roald  afford  to  allocate,  say,  £100  a year 

.should  allow  a certain  sum  of  money  r fco  each  parish  in  the  county,  the  same  as  the  Con- 

.over  to  your  Committee?— I don  t go  that  tar,  though  ted  Districts  Board  does,  for  the  improvement  of 
J think  I would  not  be  going  too  far  in  saying  so,  out  litfcle  hidings  and  cottages,  and  carry  it  out  in 

1 mean  the  initiative  of  the  schemes  . the  same  way  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board  does 

7322.  I understand  that  they  invite  suggestions  t(iat  ig  to  s£„  b„  Committees  of  clergymen,  of  ail 

•from  you  every  year?— They  do,  but  t hey  never  a' ct  denominatioilS)  and  magistrates,  and  the  county  and 
on  them.  I was  on  that  Committee,  and  there  was  a District  Councils,  that  the  money  would  be  very  use- 
scheme  sent  forward  for  cottage  industry.  It  was  expended;  there  would  be  no  absolute  waste, 

•approved  of  by  them,  and  before  two  weeks  the  ha-  ^ A ^ 0kcialism  or  red-tapeism.  There  is 

-changed  their  minds,  and  sent  down  word  that  it  nQthi  lost  aU  goes  to  the  pockets  of  those  who 

was  cancelled  ; I suppose  because  they  thought-  that  . » Jt  represents  not  what  they  get,  m the  way 

it  originated  in  the  Committee  and  that  it  was  giving  ^ improvements,  but  ten  times  as  much  as  they  can 
the  local  Committees  too  much  latitude.  in  premiums  for  them.  In  that  way  a great  lot 

7323.  I think,  if  you  look  through  your  books,  yon  use£;d  jmpi.0vement  can  be  done,  in  the  poor  dis- 
-will  find  that  they  have  had  all  these  schemes,  and  tr-icts  an(f  as  for  the  richer  gentlemen,  I would  leave 

valued  them,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  vast  them  to  nianage  their  own  affairs,  and  that  they  can 


maiority  of  cases  they  do  adopt  them  ?—' They  adopted  do  y well,  but  the  poorer  want  both  aid  and 
cur  suggestions,  as  to  the  cottage  dairy  scheme,  and  education.  x , 

we  were  prepared  to  act  on  them.  I was  on  the  7335  (Mr.  Micks). — What  would  that  £100  be  a 
Committee  at  the  time,  but  a few  weeks  afterwards  substitllte  for  I— That  would  be  for  the  Parish  Com- 
•the  scheme  was  cancelled,  and  one  sent  down  of  their  mittee 


1 that  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  district. 


7337.  I know,  they  would  be  the  spenders  of  it,  but 
what  schemes,  now  in  operation,  would  you  give  it 


7324  (Chairman,}. — What  was  the  reason  for  can-  what  schemes,  now  in  operation,  would  you  give  it 

I'ollini/  the  scheme?— They  did  not  give  any  reason;  to?— I don’t  mean  as  to  giving  up  any,  if  they  have 

lave  no  reason  whatever.  I am  giving  you  my  funds,  and  I am  told  they  have  any  amount  of  unds 

«w!5..on,  that  they  considered  they  had  done  wrong  but  I would  like  to  see  it  spent  ,n  a useful  way 

•to  rive  a local  Committee  such  liberties.  among  the  poor  of  the  place  who  require  it. 

7325  (Mr.  Brown). — About  ttie  live-stock  scheme,  7338.  (Mr.  Brown).— How  many  parishes  are  theie 
J think  this  duration  arises  on  a suggestion  that  you  in  Donegal? — I think  about  thirty  parishes,  but  t y 
iSi1 ri livestock ^heme?-I  don’t  would  not  be  given  much  more  than  we  subscribe  our- 

in?326  Ten  can’t  say  whether  the  County  Com-  “raw.  But  would  you  give  aid  to  the 

-25  all 

i»ey  3™  S-^-^T'eS 

should  like  to  Stod” to  bs ‘°ii£ 

*?Ei  ih.odd  'hke^’to  "see  what  the  pensed  here  in  the  amount  given  to  the  Agricultural 


other  cases,  and  we  should  like  to  see  what  the 
reasons  were?— I remember  no  reason  for  cancelling 


Board. 

7341.  (Mr.  Micks). — W as  this  ! 


th7328!rBuSthy^estftted,  with  regard  to  the  live-stock  £ J/^^her’?— I ^oufd ^ay  an ^iSonal^iate^  of 
•schemes  that  you  had  made  frequent  su^gMtwns  it  would  depend  greatly  on  the  funds  they  have 

that  had  not  been  acted  upon?— I don  t think  wun  disnosal 

regard  to  live-stock  schemes.  It  is  principally  the  7342_  (Chairman).— Ts  there  any  other  point?— 


dairy  that  I stated  as  an  example.  There  is  no  other  point.  When  I hear  of  the  scarcity 

7329.  (Mr.  Dryden).— It  appears  to  me  that  it  funds  tbere  js  no  use  0f  making  suggestions  about 
does  not  make  much  difference  where  the  scheme  £ocfd  industries,  such  as  a boot  manufactory  and 


originated— the  question  is  whether  it  was  a right  manx,fa’ctory.  They  would  be  very  beneficial 

scheme? — I think  when  they  hold  a firm  hand,  ana  £n  neighbourhood,  where  there  is  so  much 

say,  “ You  are  not  to  vary  one  iota  from  the  scheme  wat0r  power  going  idle  to  waste,  but  I am  debarred 
we  send  down,”  we  can  make  no  amendment  on  it ; 11  , tbe  scarcity  0?  funds  that  I have  already  heard 

we  pressed  an  amendment  they  would  not  take  it.  talked  of. 

7330.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  that  the  experience,  gene-  7343.  (MV.  Dryden).— Nobody  on  this  Committee 
Tally?— That  is  my  experience,  so  long  as  I was  a has  been  suggesting  scarcity  of  funds?— Well,  when 
member  of  the  Committee,  for  six  years,  and  I got  they  cannot  afford  £100  for  the  county. 

•so  disgusted  with  it  that  I would  not  take  the  ap-  7344.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  is  £3,000 ?— Well,  even  so- 


pointment  a third  time.  , . 7345.  And  to  all  other  counties  as  well  ?-Donegal 

7331.  Are  vou  aware  that  modifications  have  been  fo  as  large  as  some  three  other  counties, 
taking  place  In  the  schemes,  year  after  year,  and  that  7346.  (Mr.  Micks).— Have  you 


those8  modifications  have  almost  entirely  emanated  existence  of  a flax  and  linen .works ®u^ra^ 
from  the  local  Committees  ?-It  was  two  years  since  years  ago-Wilson  » ?-’ VVeU^  I afZereb were^  our  or 
I was  on  that  Committee,  and  it  was  not  so  in  son’s  afterwards.  I remember  that  there  were  tour  or 

my  time  I don’t  know  that  they  have  taken  sug-  five  hundred  workers  in  that  linen  spinning  factory , 
SfoTfol  the" M0SZum7m  but  I think  £300  or  £400  a week  was  paid  in  wages,  end . it  was 


gestions  from  the  local  Committee  since,  but  I think 
they  aTe  very  autocratic.  , . , 

7332.  (Mr.  Dryden).— There  is  no  doubt  they  do 
make  changes  on  the  suggestions  of  the  local  Com- 
mittees ?— That  was  not  my  experience  when  1 was 
a member  of  the  Committee,  for  four  or  five  years. 


principally  worked  with  water  power.  They  used 
doubt  they  do  very  little  coal  as  a motive  power.  . 

the  local  Com-  7347.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  how  that  in- 
ce  when  I was  dustry  came  to  an  end?— No  ; I think  it  was  ^ family 
or  five  years.  quarrel.  It  was  a partnership  between  the  father  and 
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his  sons,-  and  there  was  some  amount  of  disagreement 
between  them  and  -they  broke  up  the  affair.  Still 
in  other  places,  such  as  the  Sion  mills,  the  trade  is 
prosperous. 

. 7348.  It  was  an  exceedingly  extensive  concern? — 
It  was. 

7349.  The  Government  grant  to  it  at  the  time  that 
such  grants  were  given  was  £2,117  in  a single  year  ; 
you  are  not  aware  of  that  perhaps  1 — I have  heard  that 
there  were  three  partners,  and  that  in  one  year  their 
profits  were  £9,000,  or  rather  above  that.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  American  War. 


7350.  Was  it  in  existence  so  recently  as  that?— 
Yes ; it  was  there  until  about  the  last  thirty  vear*" 

7351.  Would  it  be  a great  advantage  to  the  counts 
if  that  could  be  revived  ?-It  certainly  would  or  an? 
thing  in  its  place,  even  a woollen  industry, ’but  Mr' 
Richardson  appears  to  be  the  dog  in  the  manger  anA 
Will  not  do  anything  himself  or  allow  others.  ’ 

7352.  Is  that  mill  used  for  anything  now  ?— X’o 

and  I have  heard  that  several  attempts  have  W’ 
made  to  purchase  it.  m 

, SWS  "°V Mr  Cunningly 

had  ?— No,  they  are  placed  down  near  the  Castle? 


Mr.  Percy  G.  Dallinger  examined. 


7354.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  of  the 
Gounty  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  the 'County  ' of 
Tyrone  ? — I am. 

; 7355.  You  desire  to  speak,  I think,  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  schemes  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  sir  ; the 
chairman  of  my  committee  has  already  been  before 
you  and  given  evidence,  Mr.  Montgomery.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  refer  to  the  resolution  sent  up  by 
my  committee.  I have  been  instructed  by  my  com- 
mittee to  give,  evidence  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
schemes  of  agriculture  and  live  stock  in  the  :ounty,  and 
I propose  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Tyrone  Committee  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  the  Department’s  agricultural  and 
live  stock  schemes.  My  committee  have  at  present  in 
operation  nine  agricultural  schemes,  three  live  stock 
schemes,  and  one  experimental  scheme.  To  give  de- 
tails regarding  the  operation  and  organisation  of  all 
these  schemes  would  make  my  evidence  unduly  long, 
involve  a great  deal  of  repetition,  and  possibly  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  With  your  permission,  therefore, 
I propose  to  give  a somewhat  detailed  description  of 
the  way  m which  one  scheme,  the  “ Scheme  for  en- 
couraging improvement  in  the  poultry-keeping  in- 
dustry, ’ has  been  organised  in  the  county,  to  trace 
briefly  the  history  of  its  inception  and  operation,  and 
to  indicate,  as  far  as  is  at  present  possible,  such  re- 
sults of  its  operation  as  are  apparent  or  can  be  reduced 
to  figures.  The  Tyrone  County  Council,  by  a resolu- 
tion dated  the  11th  September,  1901,  determined  to 
raise  a rate  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £ for  the  pur- 
pose  of  co-operating  in  the  work  of  the  Department ; 
in  October,  1902,  the  Council  increased  the  rate  to  M 
in  the  £,  and  in  March,  1904,  the  Council  authorised 
a rate  of  lrf.  m the  £ to  be  raised.  The  “ Scheme  for 
encouraging  improvement  in  the  Poultry-keeping  In- 
dustry” was  one  of  the  first  schemes  accepted  hv  the 
Tyrone  Committee  of  Agriculture.  It  is  selected  as  a 
typical  scheme  because  (1)  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  county  since  the  initiation  of  the  Department’s 
work  "with  one  brief  period  of  nine  months’  interrup- 
tion ; (2)  it  is  a scheme  which  aims  at  assisting  all 
classes  of  the  agricultural  community;  (3)  it  is  a 
scheme  which  has  passed  through  the  purely  pioneer 
stage  and  from  which  results  can  be  in  some  sense, 
though  imperfectly  measured.  In  its  original  form 
the  scheme  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  itiner- 
ant instructor,  who  should,  during  the  autumn,  winter 
and  early  spring  months,  deliver  courses  of  lectures 
on  poultry-keeping,  visit  farms  and  poultry-yards, 
and  give  advice  to  those  interested  in  poultry-culture, 
nor  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  the  county  is  divided 
into  six  rural  districts,  and  the  instructor  delivered 
2225-  lefctures.,at /ye  centres  in  each  rural 

district.  The  system  adopted  m arranging  for  these 

district  :rRepreSentatives  of  the 

the  lectures  were  to  be  held  were  con- 

riwSL  thei  most  suits^,le  Iesture  centres  for  that 

setok  i,wLplrS+genefl7  S6lected  were  National 
schools  m the  country.  In  many  cases  the  master 
or  mistress  of  the  school  consented  to  act  as  ho^ra? 
dntiL  ^retiry^  f?r-  the  lectures  at  that  centre  the 
bemg  t0,  arrange  for  the  display  of 
100  posters  announcing  the  lectures,  to  enlist  the  as 
sistance  of  the  children  attending  the  school  in  dis 
tributing  handbills  announcing  the  lectures  and  tn  nr? 

;thi  r^aX 

-an,  *£ 


lectures  were  followed  by  discussion,  when  it  wes  open, 
to  any  member  of  the  audience  to  ask  the  lecturer- 
questions,  or  to  request  the  lecturer  to  visit  a poultry 
yard  or  farm.  These  " pioneer  lectures  ” were  it  first, 
extremely  well  attended,  but  a certain,  by  no  means 
small,  proportion  of  the.  audience  was  attracted  rather 
by  curiosity — I use  that  word  in  its  somewhat  de- 
graded modem  sense — than  by  a desire  for  enlighten- 
ment in  regard  to  poultry-culture.  The  general  im- 
pression among  the  people  was  either  that  hens  were 
a nuisance  or  that,  those  interested  in  poultry  in  the 
county  knew  all  that  was  worth  knowing  about  the 
subject.  This  last  impression  “died  hard,”  but  the- 
persevering  and  painstaking  work  of  the  present  in- 
structor gradually  removed  this  misconception,  and 
in  the  third  winter  in  which  the  scheme  was  in  opera- 
tion it  was  evident  that  large  audiences  attended  the 
lectures  in  order  to  gain  information.  More  than  100' 
of  these  strictly  “ pioneer  ” lectures  on  poultry-keep- 
ing were  delivered  in  the  county  up  to  the  31st  March, 
1902.  At  the  same  time  numerous  visits  had  been 
paid  to  poultry  keepers  of  all  classes  in  different  parts, 
of  the  county,  and  these  visits  made  it  very  apparent 
— (1)  That  the  stock  was  bred  without,  any  care 
and  without  due  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
stant introduction  of  fresh  blood ; (2)  that  stock  was 
retained  long  after  the  maximum  of  utility  and 
productiveness  had  been  reached ; in  many  flocks 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  birds  were  too 
old  or  too  young  to  be  profitabe ; (3)  that 
the  methods  of  housing  and  feeding  were  in 
most  cases  extremely  unsatisfactory : (4)  that  the 
system  of  hatching  prevalent  in  the  county  tended 
to  the  production  cf  unprofitable  young  stock.  The 
chickens  generally  were  hatched  too  late  to  give  eggs 
m winter,  nor  was  there  any  systematic  attempt  to 
breed  birds  suitable  for  the  table  either  in  quality  or 
time  of  maturity.  The  first  difficulty,  that  of  supply- 
mg  fresh  blood,  was  met  by  the.  introduction 
through  the  Department  of  a system  whereby  there 
were  established  in  the  county,  stations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  eggs  of  pure-bred  fowls  and  ducks.  The- 
station-keeper  was  required  to  keep  separate  from  all 
other  poultry  on  the  farm,  and  locate  in  houses  and 
runs  approved  by  the  Department  and  the  instruc- 
tress, thirty  hens  and  three-  cocks,  which  might  be 
of  any  one  of  the  several  pur«-breeds  recommended  br 
the  Department.  The  birds  are  all  selected  and  ap- 
Ptr*u  tle  In,sPect°f  Prior  to  the  final  selection 

oi  tne  station,  and  during  the  hatching  season  periodic 
visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  each  station.  From 
such  a pen  the  station-keeper  is  required  to  distribute 
at  least  sixty  dozen  of  eggs  to  applicants  at  Is.  per 
dozen,  from  1st  January  to  31st-  May  in  each 
year,  to  stamp  all  eggs  issued,  and  to  replace  all 
genuinely  sterile  eggs  returned,  to  keep  a record  of 
ail  eggs  laid  and  issued,  and  to  feed  the  stock  in  the 
manner  approved  by  the  Inspector.  In  consideration 
I°vi™s  a premium  of  £5  is  paid  to  each  station 


i i.i  , ,, — V — i,u  eacn  station 

iiolder  at  the  close  of  the  season.  This  system,  with 
sngnt  modification,  has  been  in  operation  since  1902.. 
and  during  that  time  nearly  10,000  settings  of  twelve 
pure-bred  fowls,  ducks  and  geese,  have  been 
distributed  in  ttio  * V __ 


...  tlie  county.  Assuming  that  im  an 
average  fifty  per  cent  of  these  eggs  developed  into 
mature  birds,  we  find  that  about  12,000  pure-bred 
birds  are  added  annually  to  the  county  stock  at  an 
average  cost  to  the  county  of  about  seven -tenths  of  a 
penny  per  bird,  and  the  influence  of  the  new  blood 
has  been  widely  felt.  Moreover,  as  the  station 
holders  retain  their  position  from  year  to  year  if 
they  manage  the  station  satisfactorily,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  select  and  improve  the  stock  with 
more  and  more  care  from  year  to  year,  and  T state 
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bare  truth  when  I assert  that  many  of  the  in  1905  it  aver; 
ilected  pens  in  Tyrone  are  now  of  such  quality  that  was  a steady 


iged  9.85 d.  per  dozen,  so  that  there  /afy  13,1906. 


S ttincs  of  eggs  from  them  would  realise  10s.  per  dozen  county  the  average  price  obtained  in  1900  for  n-Jlinaer. 
. 0pen  maarket  during  the  breeding  season.  In  eggs  was  9.47d.  per  dozen,  and  in  1905  the  average 
Edition  each  station  is  a practical  object  lesson  to  price  was  12. 2d.  per  dozen.  During  the  same  period, 

+h  se  in  the  vicinity  as  to  the  proper  method  of  housing  that  is  from  1900  to  1905,  in  the  last  market  to  which 
nd:  tending  stock.  The  visits  of  the  instructor  and  I referred  the  average'  price  of  dead  poultry  has  risen 
■Jr  influence  of  the  lectures  have  done  much  to  stimu-  from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Should  you  wish  to 
l ® improvement  in  the  class  of  birds  kept  and  in  the  have  particulars  regarding  the  syllabus  of  the  work 
* thods  of  housing  and  feeding.  A large  number  of  done,  or  of  the  examinations  held,  and  the  course  of 
farmers  in  the  county  have  adopted  the  system  of  plac-  instruction,  I have  copies  of  them  here  to  lay  before 
ooultrv  in  portable  houses  on  wheels,  which  are  you. 
eriodieaily  moveci  to  fresh  ground,  and  this  lias  7356.  Would  you  like  to  say  something,  generally, 

• suited  in  an  increase  in  productiveness  and  im-  about  the  live  stock  schemes? — And  now,  gentlemen, 
movement  in  general  health.  In  1904  the  County  if  you  will  allow  me,  I would  like  to  give  a few  facts 
Committee  arranged  for  the  instructor  to  give  prac-  with  regard  to  the  working  of  other  schemes  in  the 

demonstrations  preceded  by  a short  explanatory  county.  Under  the  agricultural  scheme  proper,  that 
nature  on  the  fattening,  killing,  plucking,  and  truss-  is  in  reference  to  the  work  done  by  the  itinerant  m- 
imr  of  poultry  at  the  chief  agricultural  shows  in  the  structor  in  agriculture,  190  lectures  have  been  delivered 
rt-nntv.  This  was  followed  in  1905  by  the  forma-  in  the  county  in  two  years : the  syllabus  of  these  lec- 
tion of  classes  conducted  by  the  instructor  for  the  tures  shows  quite  clearly  the  ground  covered,  the  lec- 
rmrnose  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  preparing  turer  has  dealt  with  ( quotes  Syllabus).  In  addition  to 
rlniiltrv  for  the  market,  trussing,  &c.,  and  in  the  grad-  this  there  have  been  over  200  demonstration  and  es- 

* orwi  rtii/'i.-iiHT  nf  MW5  mien  to  the  wives  and  nerimental  plots  laid  down  on  selected  farms  in  the 


tion  of  classes  conducted  by  the  instructor  for  the  tures  shows  quite  clearly  the  ground  covered,  the  lee- 
rmrnose  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  preparing  turer  has  dealt  with  ( quotes  Syllabus).  In  addition  to 
poultry  for  the  market,  trussing,  &c.,  and  in  the  grad-  this  there  have  been  over  200  demonstration  and  ex- 
f +estin»  and  packing  of  eggs,  open  to  the  wives  4nd  perimental  plots  laid  down  on  selected  farms  in  the 

.waiters  'of  farmers,  labourers,  and  cottagers.  Ten  county,  and  these  plots  have  formed  a sort  of  practical 

“ .ti <- — n-half  ViAnra  Aacb.  were  continuation  course  supplementing  the  suggestions 


lessons,  of  from  two  to  two  and  a-half  hours  each, 


i at  each  centre,  the  girls 


lide  fowls  and  eggs  for  packing,  and  the  course  was  ..  - — - — --- q 

essentially  practical  in  its  character.  These  classes  tures  of  grass  seeds  which  are  best.  With  regard  to 
were  held  at  ten  centres  in  the  county,  the  average  the  turnip  crop,  we  have  laid  down  three  experimental 
attendance  was  about  twelve,  and  during  the  winter  plots  on  the  manurial  side,  and  two  of  varieties;  and 
months  in  addition  to  the  practical  work,  three  lec-  we  have  conducted  five  demonstration  plots  on  the 
•t lives  on  the  theory  of  poultry-keeping  were  given  at  manurial  side  with  regard  to  turnips.  In  the  mangeL 
,,ach  centre  where  a class  was  held.  By  means  of  these  crop  we  have  only  one  experiment.  W ith  regard  to 
bourses  of  instruction  the  knowledge  of  the  qualities  the  flax  crop,  my  county  has  been  fortunate  in  this 
reouired  in  a good  table  fowl  and  the  most  way,  that  the  Department  has  conducted  several  ex- 


required  to  pro-  made  at  the  lectures. 


demonstration  plot  showing  the  mix- 


smtable  means  of  preparing  such  birds  for  market  periments 
became  more  generally  known  in  the  county  ; and,  in  in  the 


lents  oil  a large  scale  which  ijie  farmers  can  see 
:he  county,  and,  therefore,  my  Committee 


addition,  considerably  over  100  girls  left  the  classes  1ms  not  conducted  so  many  flax  ^ expenments. 
with  a practical  knowledge  of  modern  trussing  and  We  have  five  demonstration  plots,  one  set  of  five  plots 

.eee-erading  and  packing.  Some  of  the  pupils  proved  and  two  sets  of  two  plots  on  the  manuring  of  flax, 

nfrticularlv  expert  as  trussers,  and  at  the  recent  We  have  conducted  thirteen  experiments  on  the  mocu- 

fomoetition  held,  at  the  Royal  Ulster  Show  both  the  lation  of  leguminous  plants,  and  eight  demonstrations 

fitstP  prizes  were  carried  ofi  by  Tyrone  pupils  who  of  timothy  meadows.  That  sums  up  all  our  work  under 
had  been  trained  entirely  under-  the  county  scheme.  the  agricultural  scheme.  , 

King  tlie  present  year  (1006)  the  Department  has  7357.  Do  those  demonstration  expenments  arot^e 
•sanctioned  the  establishment  of  a small  portable  much  interest  in  the  country  around  ?— I cannot  say 

poultry  farm  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  county  that  people  come  from  a long  distance,  but  they  un- 

?__• r. j wmUnr  Viniioaa  runs,  appliances  for  doubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  a few. 


i with  poultry  houses, 


hatching  and  rearing  both  by  artificial  and  natural 
means,  and  a complete  but  small  plant  for  fattening. 
The  stock  consists  of  two  pens  of  pure-bred  fowls 


7358.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  tried  the  plan  of 
having  meetings  on  the  plots  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  at  which  the  lecturer  attends  and  ex- 

, p n nr.  l tWt.  a-iratAm.  hilt 


=5.-. .. 


ofe,ii"w«k,.  W.  encoarage  th» 

. , » ,.u  0t  - fleifl  and  a room  for  agricultural  students  to  take  up  experimental  plots, 

WEmmmsz 

in  Tut  £ loS?,PaS  » pT^fmX  of  S ou/county  is  pretty 

the  farm  for  an  entirely  IS  the  7359.  I mean  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 


the  instructor,  and,  while  two  hours  per  week  of  the 
time  of  the  classes  is  devoted  to  lectures,  the  remain' 


7359.  I mean  i: 
plots? — The  way 


i which  we  have  done  the  thing  i: 


sir*™.. ‘"e  w,i"8 

*w°  girls  and  woman  and  seven  men  attending  e ^ What  was  tile  result  o'  your  inoculation  ei- 
clssssj  1®  bearing  on  tli.  prac t cal  p,„Tent l-Tho  result  w.s  negative.  The  [nstrnctor 

operation  ot  the  poultry  scheme  “ * ttafolSKg  was  not  able  to  ccpreiw  an  opinion  definitely  one  way 

you  wul  permit  me  to  lay  befoie  you  tne  louowmg  ^ the  other_  He  did  not  notiee  anything  very  dis- 
figures:— . ...  , tinct.  The  only  thing  he  said  was  that,  applying  it  to 

I have  summarised  the  prices  wluchhave  been  tte  taoonf>tol  ‘ seemed  M get  on  better  in. 

t s a 3 sr.^-g-  - 

ilf^ItaS^«.mp?£sP,yih,l “4r‘l,;nt£e^l  clover  1 — The  general  opidon 

price  per  dozen  for  eggs  given  in  thi»  marKec  10  ordinary  circumstances,  or  with  ordinary  treat- 

let  me  say  that  no  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  mont_that  ^Tto  say,  wit.h  intelligent  treatment,  that 
organise  the  produce  or  sale  or  marketing  ott  would  produce  clover— the  inoculation  was  no  good. 

on  a co-operative  basis— but  the  price  of  eggs  • • lTnder  tte  scheme  of  instruction  in  horticulture  and 

per  dozen  ; in  1901  it  averaged  9. 2d.  , in  law  “ management  of  bees,  there  have  been  more  than 
data,  are  all  prior  to  the  operation ^of  the  scheme  for  J deliverpd  during  the  period  in  which  the 

ftSRE'StSdTsrl  :■  -««.  >«  >»»  ■-  ^‘u"-  - 117  p;^“l  *• 
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July  13, 1906. 
Mr.  Percy  G. 
Ballinger . 


manstrations  on  planting,  pruning,  and  spraying  have 
been  given  by  the  Instructor  in  gardens  and  orchards 
throughout  the  county.  Four  model  gardens,  of  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  have  been  laid  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  Two  of  these  are  placed 
in  proximity  to  National  schools.  I may  say  with 
regard  to  this,  that  during  the  year  1904,  483  fruit 
trees,  representing  both  apple  trees  and  bush  fruit, 
■were  planted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  In- 
structor. In  1905,  1,705  trees  were  planted ; in  1906, 
1,498  trees  were  planted  ; and  at  the  same  time  thirty- 
six  acres  of  land  have  been  put  under  forest  trees  in 
this  county,  which  were  never  under  forest  trees 
before 

7362.  Were  those  trees  supplied  from  the  County 
Committee? — They  were  in  this  sense,  that  the  County 
Committee  obtains  the  best  rates,  and  then  recom- 
mends where  the  trees  should  be  got,  but  there  is  no 
compulsion  in  the  matter.  We  nave  never  pur- 
chased trees,  but  we  have  been  told  by  the  De- 
partment that  we  could  do  so.  One  thin"  I told 
the  County  Committee  was  that  I did  not  wish,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  after  a large  nnrsery  of  trees. 
In  the  bee-keeping  industry  we  have  to  combat  the 
prevalence  of  foul-brood  in  bees,  and  expert  opinion 
seems  to  suggest  that  until  this  disease  is  regarded 
by  the  State  as  of  as  great  importance  in  its  relation  to 
a minor  industry,  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  in 
xelation  to  cattle,  there  is  little  chance  of  making  the 
most  of  bee-keeping  in  the  county.  In  regard  to  the 
operation  of  the  live  stock  schemes,  my  committee 
award  annually  seventy  nominations  to  farmers’ 
mares,  and  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  these  mares 
six  shows  are  held,  one  in  each  rural  district.  Through 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  we  have  procured 
thorough-bred  stallions  of  excellent  quality,  and  we 
also  have  Clydesdale  and  Shire  stallions  located  in 
the  county.  The  veterinary  examination  of  all  mares 
selected  for  nomination  and  reserve  has  had  a most 
salutary  effect  in  decreasin''  the  number  of  animals 
suffering  from  hereditary  defects.  My  committee  at 
first  offered  thirty-three  premiums  for  pure-bred  bulls 
to  he  located  in  the  county ; they  now  offer  fifty  such 
premiums  annually.  The  great  difficulty  at  present 
in  connection  with  this  scheme,  is  to  prevent  the 
-export  buyer  from  carrying  off  a large  proportion  of 
our  selected  animals.  Premiums  are  given  to  short- 
horn and  Aberdeen  Angus  bulls.  Twelve  premiums 
of  £5  each  are  offered  annually  to  pure-bred  boars  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  breeds  of  swine.  Since 
the  winter  of  1903  classes  of  instruction  in  technical 
agriculture  have  been  held  regularly  in  the  county. 
The  students  were  admitted  to  the  course  free  on 
passing  an  entrance  examination  in  English  composi- 
tion and  arithmetic,  were  granted  an  allowance  of  Id. 
per  mile  for  travelling  by  road,  or  third-class  railway 
faze  when  they  resided  beyond  three  miles  from  the 
centre  at  which  the  class  was  held.  A mid-day  meal 
was  also  provided  free  of  charge.  At  first  the  classes 
lasted  for  four  weeks  only,  and  were  held  daily, 
Saturdays  excepted,  for  four  to  five  hours  per  day. 
During  the  last  two  years  these  classes  have  been  held 
at  three  centres  in  the  county  for  two  days  per  week 
at  each  centre,  and  the  course  has  extended  from  the 
latter  end  of  October  until  the  middle  of  March. 
During  the  progress  of  the  courses  of  instruction  the 
students  are  examined  periodically  by  a renresentative 
of  the  Department,  and  at  the  close  of  the  course  a 
regular  examination  is  held  on  the  subjects  covered 
by  the  syllabus.  One  hundred  and  eleven  students 
have  passed  through  these  classes,  since  their  incep- 
tion in  1903,  and  this  year  the  students,  past  and 
present,  formed  an  agricultural  students’  association 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  interest,  for  the 
reading  of  papers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
notes  as  to  the  results  of  experiments.  In  order  to 
supplement  the  theoretical  instruction  given  at  the 
winter  course,  students  _ who  attend  those  courses 
are_  given  special  facilities  for  carrying  out  ex- 
periments on  their  own  farms  during  the  summer 
under  the  direction  of  the  itinerant  instructor  in 
agriculture.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  voune  men 
trained  under  this  system  go  back  to  their  farms 
with  increased  knowledge,  and  knowledge  which  can 
he  turned  to  at  once  to  practical  account ; but  what 
is  still  more  important,  they  go  back  with  an  enlareed 
view  of  the  meaning  of  worldnsr  a farm : thev  bet-in 
to  realise  that  agriculture  should  he  " the  most' worth v 
and  dignified,  as  it  certainlv  is  the  oldest  and  mod 
important  of  all  industries.”  The  drawhack  of  such 
a system  of  instruction  is  that  it  precludes  almort 
e-ntirely  the  opportunity  for  practical  work,  for  object 


lessons ; our  courses  are  theoretical  courses  from  ffio 
very  nature  of  the  limitations  which  exist,  and  whafi 
is  felt  to  be  the  real  need  in  this  connection  has  been 
so  clearly  and  perfectly  expressed  by  Earl  Grey  in  his 
despatch  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  agricultural 
education  in  Canada,  dated  23rd  December*  1905 
that  I venture  to  borrow  his  words  in  order  to  voice- 
the  views  of  my  committee,  who  believe  “that  the 
brain  of  the  agriculturist  is  reached  not  by  academic 
discourses,  . . . but  through  the  eyes  and  finger 
tips,  by  practical  handling  of  animals  and  materials 
and  the  visual  demonstration  of  the  right  way  m 
which  the  acts  of  husbandry  should  be  done."'  The.- 
young  farmer  in  Co.  Tyrone  cannot  in  most  instances 
go  away  to  a distance  to  attend  an  agricultural  course' 
in  a great  provincial  college ; he  could  be  persuaded 
readily  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching  and 
the  object-lessons  offered  by  an  educational  establish- 
ment less  pretentious,  perhaps  much  less  fully- 
equipped,  but  still  situate  in  his  own  county  and  aim- 
ing in  a definite  way  at  the  solution  of  the  problems, 
and  difficulties  which  farming  in  that  county  presents' 
Such  an  establishment  might  turn  out  few  professors,, 
but  it  would,  it  is  surmised,  turn  out  many  good 
farmers.  The  great  difficulty  which  is  met  in  attempt- 
ing to  realise  such  a scheme  is  the  difficulty  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  understood  readily  enough  that  the- 
Department  cannot  raise  and  maintain  scores  of  col- 
lides. On  the  other  hand  the  Tyrone  County  Council 
raise  the  full  Id.  rate,  and  their  existing  schemes  ex- 
haust the  whole  of  it.  We  are,  therefore,  at  present 
working  a system  in  regard  to  technical  instruction  in 
agriculture  which  is  a compromise,  and  which  has: 
the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  a compromise. 

7363.  (Chairman).—!  should  like  to  know  what  you- 
say  about  itinerant  instruction.  Poultry  instruction; 
has  been  started  by  that  means.  Do  you  think  that 
otherwise  it  has  been  a success? — I think  it  may  be- 
admitted  at  once  that  the  success  of  itinerant  in- 
struction depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  instructor- 
It  is  impossible  always  to  get  exactly  the  right  man.. 
Provided  you  get  the  right  man  there  is  no  question- 
about  value.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a.  man  coming 
into  the  county  to  at  once  recognise  the  limitations 
and  requirements  of  the  people  in  it,  and  to  adapt: 
himself  and  his  teaching  all  at  once  to  those  condi- 
tions. I think  my  committee  has  been  particularly 
happy  in  most  cases  in  these  instructors,  and  certainly 
where  we  have  obtained  good  instructors  we  have 
found  the.  value  of  their  work  was  very  great  indeed. 

7364.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
other  way  of  really  bringing  all  this  know- 
ledge home  to  the  smaller  tenants? — The  smaller 
and  poorer  people  have  such  a strong  objec- 
tion to  anything  in  the  nature  of  book-learning- 
as  they  call  it,  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me — in- 
this  case  I am  not  voicing  the  views  of  my  committee, 
but  my  r>wn  opinion — that  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a practical  demonstration  is  always  far  more  valuable, 
and  likely  to  do  far  more  good  than  mere  lecturing. 
Many  of  those  people  go  to  the  lectures — a great  many 
of  them  because  they  meet  ons>  another  there,  a few 
hecause  they  are  interested.  We  have  numerous  sets 
of  lantern  slides,  and  they  may  he  interested  in  seeing- 
them.  But  whether  they  go  there  to  take  away  a fifth 
of  the  knowledge  given  there  is  a question  which  it  is- 
difficult  to  answer,  and  depends  on  the  district.  In- 
some  districts  they  will  carry  a.wav  a great  deal,  and' 
in  other  districts  they  will  carry  away  very  little  be- 
cause to  learn  from  a lecture  is  absolutely  foreign  to  tlie 
nature  of  people  who  have  reached  perhaps  thirty,  or 
thirty-five,  or  forty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  all 
their  lives  at  farm  work.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
that  they  can  take  away  as  much  from  the  lecture  as 
a man  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes  of 
lectures. 

7365.  I suppose  this  itinerant  poultry  farm  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  both? — It  is  an  attempt  to  com- 
bine both,  and  so  far  as  it  has  been  in  operation  it 
has  been  a great  success. 

7366.  Do  you  think  this  instruction  has  penetrated 
far  in  the  country,  or  are  there  many  outside  the 
benefit  of  it? — There  are  undoubtedlv  large  tracts — r 
could  point  in  my  own  county  to  a district  of  twenty- 
five  miles  where  we  find  it ‘very  difficult  to  get  the- 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tlio.  Department  known 
or  appreciated  in  any  way  ; that  is  to  say,  from- 
Ccokstown  to  Plumbridge. 

7367.  Have  you  any  scheme  of  instruction  in  dairy- 
ing?— No,  because  the  county  is  dotted  with  crea- 
meries. 

7368.  You  think  it  is  useless  to  try  and  establish 
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,mle  dairying ?— It  has  been  the  view  o £ my  committee 
that  other  demands  on  the  money  were  more  im- 

P°7369*’Do  you  fail  to  get  applicants  for  premiums?— 


vj  Hn  not  fail  to  get  applicants  for  premiums  very  7380.  What  parts  of  the  coun 
in  accessible  districts,  but  in  the  more  remote  —They  are  really  very  well  d 
? “Lints  we  often  fail  to  get  applicants.  Or  perhaps  romote  part  of  the  county  you 

diatrxous  , . iries  and  +rv  to  set  a Rt.at.irms— one.  for  freest 


7379.  To  what  extent  is  yonr  poultry  scheme  July  13,  1906. 
general  over  the  country  ?— During  the  present  year  Mr  p G- 
we  have  had  fifteen  stations  distributing  eggs  of  fowls  D,jjinger 
and  ducks. 

7380.  What  parts  of  the  county  would  those  be  in? 


d'tricts  we  often  fail  to  get  applicants.  Or  perhaps  rcmote  part  of  the  county  you  were  talking  of  there 
i <ro  up  there  and  make  inquiries  and  try  to  get  a are  three  stations — one  for  geese  at  Gortin,  that  is  an 
n to  take  a premium  bull,  and  he  does  so,  and  then  experimental  scheme.  There  is  one  for  white  Leg- 
D soihlv  you  find  he  has  no  conception  of  how  he  ought  forms  at  Beaglunore,  there  is  one  at  Doons,  Castle- 
fLl  that  bull,  which  goes  hack  in  condition.  The  a erg,  and  at  Killeter  there  is  another  station.  They 
to  ievu  ' . , , .mi4  flip,  nnft  which  , 


principal  solution  of  that  difficulty  and  the  one  which  are  pretty  generally  distributed. 

n,v  committee  have  always  kept  before  them  is  to  733^  What  schemes  are  general  over  the  county— 
eet  co-operative  purchase  of  premium  bulls,  to  get  six  tJ  teaching  schemes  ?— The  teaching  schemes  are 
? cn-nnerate  and  purchase  a prenuum  bull.  s„i„„  W«  h.-wn  had 


farmers  to  co-operate  and  mllcn  m0re  siow  m uieir  operaonm.  »e  - 

But  there  are  very  great  practical  difficulties  in  the  oi)ly  one  agrjcuitural  instructor  regularly  m our  em- 
wav  of  doing  that.  . ..j » ployment  for  about  two  years.  We  have  had  agri- 

7370.  The  bulls  seem  to  be.  rather  concenta ated  ? _ cultural  instructors  intermittently  before  that  time. 
They  have  been  too  concentrated  , but  the  selection i ot  73g2-  jjave  u had  an.y  instruction  at  Gortin  ?— 
tlie  bulls  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  committoss,  Ye?  . a course  of  iectufes  was  given  there,  or  a course 
of  Country,  of  infraction  iu  ta«mg  poultry 

often  they  do,  fnd  it  is  not  in  oor  power  7383.  I me»n  a.  regard,  tallage  i-No ; we  have  had 
tet Je  then. “ t o/tl»  cougeeted  state  they  are  in.  no  lecture  on  tallage,  but  one  on  veterinary  hygiene 
7371  (Chairman). — Generally  speaking,  what  have  by  Profeseor  Maeon.  . ... 

i.2  the  telations  of  yonr  committee  with  the  7384.  Yon  said  just  now  yon  think  it  is  impossible 
TVnartment  ?— They  may  be  described  generally  for  the  Department  to  build  up  brick  by  brick,  and 

friendly  On  some  occasions  differences  at  the  same  time  to  have  results  showing  in  each 

af  have  arisen,  but,  if  I may  venture  to  offer  year  or  three  years.  Had  you  anythnig  in  your 

opinion  in  these  cases  it  seems  to  me  that,  mind— how  would  you  illustrate  that?— What  struck 

whileP  nominally  the  objects  of  the  Depart-  me  particularly  with  regard  to  that  was  comparing, 

mmt  otf  the  7 committee  are  one,  they  are  the  agricultural  schemes  and  live  stoc^  scl^e,s„ 

rather  sharply  differentiated  in  a certain  way.  There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  a man  take 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  educational  work.  a premium  for  a bull.  There  is  much  more  difficulty 

It  looks  forvard  to  a very  far  distant  horizon.  in  getting  a large  collection  of  farmers  to  take  an 

On  the  other  hand,  the  County  Committee  are  the  interest  m the  agricultural  lectures.  It  is  just  tne 

trustees  of  money  for  three  years  only,  and  the  same  thing,  a.s  it  seems  to  me,  as  the  question  in  a 


much  more  slow  in  their  operation.  We  have  had 


County  Committee  naturally  says : “ Let  us  have  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  end  of  the  three  years, 

-nd  let  us  show  what  we  have  done.”  The  two  ... — tj.  • 

nlviects  are  incompatible.  You  cannot  build  up  brick  would  say  he  would  rather  play  cricket.  It  is  the 
liv  brick  as  the  Department  want  to  do,  and  at  the  same  with  agricultural  schemes  and  live  stock  schemes, 

same  time  make  a flourish  at  the  end  of  three  years.  They  see  the  £15  from  the  bull.  That  is  all  right. 

With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  suggestions  by  the  7385.  It  is  a brick?— Yes,  that  is  a brick  we  can 
Department  from  the  committee,  I can  point  to  show.  The  agricultural  lecture  is  a brick  we  cannot 
several  occasions  where  suggestions  of  my  committee  show.  . , . 


3 have  a public  school  if  you  judge  it  by  results.  If  you  ask 
ee  years,  a boy  at  a public  school  “Would  you  rather  play 
The  two  cricket  or  do  Caesar?”  the  average  public  school  boy 


were  actually  incorporated  in  schemes  now  in  force  7386.  It  seems  to  me  anything  that  is  done  is 
hv  the  Department.  Section  B of  the  flax  scheme,  an  immediate  result  that  can  be  seen.  *ou 

whether  it  be  the  result,  at  any  rate  carries  out  identi-  think  the  instruction  is  not  ? — That  is  altogether  a 

rallv  the  suggestion  of  the  Co.‘  Tyrone  Committee  with  relative  question.  It  depends  upon  how  you  measure 

regard  to  the  inspection  of  flax  mills.  ^ the  results  It  seems  to  me  that  if  education  is  the 

7372.  Do  you  find  the  Department  willing  to  listen  measure  of  the  result,  then  what  you  say  is  true, 

to  suggestions  ?— If  the  County  Committee  comes  to  But  if  you  are  to  appeal  to  a public  vote  as  to 

, - rv.v.i ..  Ctahomo  unsuitable.  ...wivov  tbe  results  are  tangible,  and  can  be  put 


the  opinion  in  October  that  a scheme  is  unsuitable,  whether  the  results  are  tangible,  and  can  be  put 

the  Department  says,  “ You  must  wait.  We  cannot  in  black  and  white,  and  represented  m pounds 

elaborate  a scheme  now,  but  your  suggestions  will  be  shillings  and  pence,  then  it  is  a very  different  thing, 

considered  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  schemes  for  7387.  (Mr.  Dry  den).—  How  long  have  youhad  the 
next  year.  The  only  cases  in  which  I have  known  piesent  itinerant  poultry  farm  in  operation?  We 

the  Department  in  anv  sense  to  refuse  to  consider  have  only  had  it  in  operation  two  months, 

suggestions  of  that  kind  have  been  cases  where  the  7388.  Then  where  it  is  situated  now  is  its  first 
answer  which  they  gave  always  appeared  to  me  and,  location  ? — Yes,  it  is  going  in  a week  or  two. 

I think,  to  most  members  of  our  committee  a satis-  7389.  I understand  the  attempt  is  to  combine 
factory  answer— “ We  legislate  for  the  country,  and  theoretical  with  practical  instruction  f—  res. 
not  for  a county.”  7390.  That  is  to  say,  instead  o your  lecturers,  who 

7373  (Mr  Micks). — “ Legislate”  or  “ administer”  ? merely  tell  the  people  how  to  do  a thing,  you  put 
— AVeli,  “administer."  I used  the  wrong  word.  them  at  work  to  do  it?— Quite  so.  beneficial ? 


them  at  work  to  do  it?— Quite  so.. 


,d„™,  tale  undergone  great  teodifk.tios  ?-Quite  thing j^y. 

S°7375.  At  first  yearling  bulls  were  only  chosen,  and  thoroughly  out,  still  one  thing  I can  say  is  this,  that 

ti.  premium  W.  oi  , .smell  ^ »"  £>“  come 


been^extended  to  two,  three,  and  four-year-olds,  and  attracted  as  much  notice  nor  have  pupils  ever  conl® 

the  nreminm  has  been  raised? — Yes.  so  far  to  attend  classes  in  connection  with  it  as  tney 

7376  I don't  know  whether  your  committee  pressed  have  in  regard  to  the  farm.  One  girl  comes  four 
the  Department  to  make  changes  of  that  kind  1— YeB  ’ date,  a week,  practacally  ^ 

mv  committee  pressed  the  Department  very  strongly  had  not  a bicycle  when  she  started  One  ™ - 

a limit  the  yearling  \ great  manv  of  my  members  coming  quite  as  far,  and  not  more  than  tnree  or  ioui 

considered  Xt  premiums  should  not  be  given  to  per  cent  of  them  live  within  three  miles  of  the  farm, 
yearling  bulls,  at?  least  exclusively ; but  the  answer  7392.  You  have  not  really  got  to  the  end  of  the  first 
the  Department  gave  appeared  to  be  satisfactory:—  experiment ?— No.  we  have  not. 

aswr. 

have  ; in  several  instances  I know  they  hf™ LrrnuHon  7305  What  would  be  vonr  idea  of  what  was  wanted? 

of^nine  ^monthi^  in  ^Tr ^heme.  How  did  -My  thaf 

wecoufdngetea  good  ^ belated  in  the  county,  with  a staff  of 

instructress  in  her  place.  ’ * 
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Mr.  Percy  G. 
Dallinger. 


7396.  Have  you  seen  either  Athenry  or  Clonakilty? 
— No,  I have  not ; I have  seen  Glasnevin. 

7397.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  are  going  to  have  one  at 
Cookstown  ? — I understand  that  is  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  Munster  Institute,  which  is  a different  thing.  I 
have  constantly  heard  our  farmers  say  that  they 
wished  there  was  some  place  they  could  go  to,  in  order 
to  see  the  results  of  what  they  hear  about.  And  a 
farmer— very  rightly  I should  think— believes  in  the 
witness  of  the  eye  far  more  than  any  results  he  reads 
of.  We  wait  a small  experimental  farm,  where  those 
results  can  be  carried  out,  and.  where  the  results 
which  are  carried  out  would  bear  on  the  difficulties  of 
farming  in  Tyrone..  Another  thing  is,  that  generally 
ispeaking  superfluous  hands  are  not  kept  in  farming 
mow.  Every,  man  that  is  on  a farm  is  required  to  do 
.his  quota,  and  they  cannot  be  spared  very  easily. 
The  result  is,  if  you  ask  for  a boy  to  go  away  to 
Ballyhaise  the  thing  is  pushed  aside  as  out  of  the 
•question,  and  if  there  was  a lccal  place  where  they 
•could  go  to  for  even  half  the  year  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  thing. 

7398.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  where  he  could 
reside  half  the  year? — Where  he  could  go  in  daily. 
If  such  an  institution  were  located  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  most  central  portion  of  the  county 
and  most  accessible  by  rail. 

7399.  (Mr.  Micks). — A place  like  Dungannon? — 
Yes.  Every  fanner’s  son  would  be  able  to  go  in  there 
every  day. 

7400.  (Chairman). — Your  idea  is  rather  a model 
farm  than  a residential  place? — It  is. 

7401.  Athenry  and  Clonakilty  are  more  or  less  resi- 
• dential  ? — They  are. 

7402.  It  is  not  based  on  either  of  these  schemes? — 
No  ; I think  my  committee’s  opinion  has  always  been 
that  they  do  not  want  an  enormous  college. 

7403.  Or  a residential  college  at  all? — I don’t  think 
that  that  actual  aspect  of  the  thing  has  been  ccn- 

••  sidered. 

7404.  It  is  very  important,  because  it  requires  a 
different  organisation? — Yes,  I see  it  does. 

7405.  The  difficulty  about  a model  farm  seems  to  be 
that  owing  to  geographical  considerations  its  influence 
must  necessarily  be  rather  limited  to  the  area  round 
about? — It  may  seem  an  absurd  statement,  but  I do 
~not  see  why  on  earth  a model  farm  should  not  be 
put  down  that  could  stay  at  one  end  of  the  county 
:for  five  years,  and  be  packed  up  then  and  sent  to  the 
other  end.  I think  these  things  must  be  mobile.  We 
want  to  give  everybody  a chance.  I think  all  sheds 
and  so  on  could  be  put  up  on  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  moveable.  I am  perfectly  convinced 
of  one  thing : that  that  class  of  thing  would  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  It  may  not  turn  out  scien- 
tific agriculturists  of  the  highest  class,  but  it  would 
turn  out  good  farmers. 


7406.  Could  not  something  like  the  same  - 
accomplished  by  the  multiplication  of  demons?^9' 
plots  ?-I  don't  think  so.  At  most  times  oTffie  t11 
except  during  winter,  the  work  on  the  farm 

the  attention  of  all  the  hands.  Thev  canrmt  ®man(^ 
far.  I may  say  that  is  the  condition  of  the^JS^ 
tunst  m my  county,  at  any  rate.  They  canmf ' 
up  everything  to  get  their  education.  Their 
tion  must  be  brought  to  their  door.  auca~ 

7407.  (Mr.  Broum).  Are  not  the  experimental  and 
demonstration  plots  brought  to  the  door?— Thev 
but  they  are  not  as  satisfactory.  If  vou  see  a nfnt 
of  land  manured  for  any  goal  crop,  it  i „ot 

tiling  at  all  a.  taking  a student  and  allowing  him  S 
wliols  process  leading  up  to  the  preparation  of  5» 
land,  and  the  subsequent  process  necessary  ~for 
production  of  a good  crop.  na 

7408.  (Mr.  Micks).— On  a larger  actual  scale  ?-0n 

a larger  actual  scale.  un 

I4?!9,  DnJlkn)-— Have  your  committee  worked 

out  the  details  of  a scheme  like  that— how  they  would 
get  it  started  ?— My  committee  have  gone  as  far  as  tn 
consider  where  they  would  get  a site.  Unfortunate* 
the  great  difficulty  is  money.  We  have  no  money 

7410.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  to  see  if  Ton 
could  give  me  an  idea  of  how  they  would  move  if  thev 
had  the  money?— They  have  not  had  this  in  black  and 
white,  ancl  therefore,  I cannot  say  that  I am  express 
mg  the  committee’s  opinion,  but  the  idea  was  to  pur 
chase  suitable  land  near  some  central  position  where 
railway  communication  would  give  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  county,  and  there  to'  set  up  somethin?  in 
the  nature  of  a model  farm.  They  would  try  to  cover 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  land  they  got,  all  classes  of 
land  in  the  county,  so  that  poor  laAd  might  be  brought 
in;  and  further  than  that  the  committee  have°no 
direct  conception  of  how  it  would  work. 

7411.  That  would  be  only  temporary — you  would 
be  there  for  five  or  six  years? — That  ’ 
tion. 

7412.  What  would  you  do  then?- 
on  again. 

7413.  What  would  you  do  with  the  farm  then?— I 
imagine  in  my  county  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
get  land  on  that  basis. 

7414.  You  would  be  the  tenant  practically,  put  it  in 
order  and  then  hand  it  back  again  ?— Yes  ; but  the 
loss  in  putting  it  in  order  is  repaid  by  the  capital 
gained  by  the  instruction  given  in  doing  so. 

7415.  That  is  general ; that  does  not  apply  to  an 
individual.  I wanted  to  see  how  you  would  hold  the 
property?— Under  that  system  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  purchase  out ; at  least  it  would  not  be  profitable. 

7416.  (Mr.  Micks).— Except  that  you  would  re- 
pll  it,  probably,  at  a higher  figure  than  you  would 
have  bought  it  at  ?— Probably.  I don’t  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  thing  on  the  basis  of  a lease. 


3 my  inten- 
— We  would  move 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 

7416a.  (Mr.  Dallinger).— -Lest  there  should  be  any  operation  have  only  been  put  into  operation  after 
mmadentoding  about  the  statement  I made  with  the  strictly  pioneer  work  had  made  it  possible  to  put 
regard  to  the  poultry  scheme,  I would  like  to  state  them  in  operation, 
that  the  developments  which  have  been  since  put  into 


Mr.  J.  — 
Macfarlane. 


Mr.  James  Macfariane,  Doons,  examined. 


7417.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  come  here,  not  as 
representing  any  particular  committee,  but  as  a far- 
mer who  has  had  experience  of  this  work? — Yes,  and 
as  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Tyrone. 

7418.  I should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  ? — 
The  first  thing  that  I think  I ought  to  say  is,  that 
I endorse  what  Mr.  Dallinger  has  said,  and  he  repre- 
sents the  Committee  of  Tyrone.  I would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  working  of  the  poultry  scheme, 
especially  in  this  district.  I border-  that  district, 
the  mountainy  district  from  Cookstown  to  Gortin 
and  the  poultry  scheme  is  of  great  benefit  to  them  in 
that  district.  Before  it  came  into  operation  there 
was  a lot  of  disease  from  in-breeding  and  not  chang- 
ing. One  man  told  me  he.  had  not  changed  the  fowl 
for  forty  years.  Now  there  is  hardly  any  diesase 
We  never  get  these  fowl.  The  old  fowl  has  now  died 
out,  and  of  the  new  pure-bred  ones  not  one  has  died 
Then  the  turkey  scheme  has  done  a great  deal  of  good 
m the  country,  too.  There  was  a man  just  tellin?  me 
yesterday  that  he  has  paid  his  rent  with  turkeys’  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years. 


7419.  (Mr.  Micks). — I suppose  lie  has  a judicial 
rent? — He  has.  The  rent  is  not  very  high  in  the 
district.  It  was  I suggested  the  turkey  scheme,  and 
we  always  found  the  Department  very  nice.  Any- 
thing we  suggested  in  reason  we  got  without  any 
bother.  Of  course,  we  had  to  wait  our  turn  if  it 
was  late  in  the  season,  but  we  got  on  remarkably  well. 

7420.  (Chairman). — You  say  the  poultry  scheme  is 
of  great  value? — It  is  of  great  value  to  the  small 
people  in  the  mountains. 

7421.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  do  they  dispose  of  their 
eggs  ? — The  managers  go  through  the  country  and 
buy  them. 

7422.  Tea-men ; and  exchange  the  tea  for  the  eggs  ? 
— Yes. 

7423.  So  it  is  very  likely  that  the  tea-men  are  get- 
ting the  benefit ; or  do  yon  think  the  people  are  get- 
ting more  tea  for  the  dozen  eggs  ? — I don’t  know  that. 
A great  deal  of  the  small  farmers  buy  eggs  and  set 
them,  and  sell  for  killing  again  in  Cookstown.  Before 
this  there  was  a small  kind  of  fowl  that  did  not  suit 
the  buyers. 
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■ 7424  (Chairman).— Vo  you  tliink  it  would  be  a 
'2+innff  if  they  had  rather  more  assistance  m get- 
ffne  S of  them— marketing  them  ?— They  don  t fatten 
• and  I think,  in  these  mountamy  districts  they 
!h  “ ’ ot  a good  market  for  them.  If  they  had  some 
IXe  to  gather  them  in  it  would  be  a great  advan- 
ces (Mr.  Micks).— They  are  bought  as  store  fowl 
fattened  by  the  men  that  buy  them  ?— Yes. 

7426?  (OAatrmuTi).— When  fOim  exchanges  eggs,  for 
tea 


ting  any  benefit  from  it ; and  the  mill-owners  knew  July  13, 1906. 
they  were  not  getting  any  benefit.  Mr  , 

7438.  You  would  still  prefer  to  go  back  to  that  sys-  jjaCfarlane. 
tern  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a better  system. 

7439.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  the  buyers  would  give 
more  money  for  the  flax  ? — Yes  ; and  there  would  not 
be  the  amount  of  waste. 

7440.  (Chairman). — Is  there  an  increase  in  the  land 
under  flax  ? — There  is,  this  year ; and  I think  there 

ivjo  io/kmi «.«.-/ - - „ „„  ought  to  be  a small  fee  paid  by  those  who  enter  com- 

there  is  a great  danger  of  not  getting  enough  tea  ? petitions  for  flax  on  foot,  because  every  man  that  had 

Of  course  there  is ; and  not  of  a good  quality  either.  a field  of  flax  entered  it,  and  it  is  a tremendous  ex- 

7427.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  think  the  quantity  of  pense  going  over  the  country  to  look  at  those  fields. 

rl>s  produced  in  this  district  has  increased? — Yes  ; I would  make  them  pay  a small  entry  of  2s.  6d.,  to 


lifd  increased  in  the  quality,  too. 

7428.  Apparently  they  are  not  getting  the  benefit 
r the  quality?— They  are  not.  They  are  sold  by  the 
dozen  and  not  by  weight,  and  I think  that  is  a great 
mistake. 

7429  But  they  have  more  eggs,  and  are  rearing 
more  fowl  ?— A great  deal  more  fowl.  They  are  stick- 
ing to  the  fowl  well. 

7430.  (Mr.  Dry  den). —Vo  they  gain  anything  for 
the  fowl  in  the  increased  quality  ? — They  would. 
They  would  get  a shilling  a pound. 

7431  (Mr.  Micks).— They  had  very  little  sale  be- 
fore?  No.  They  are  getting  2s.  for  Buff  Orpingtons. 

7432.  (Chairman).— We  were  told  early  m the  m- 
auirv  that  there  was  a great  difficulty  in  getting  men 
or  toys  to  work  at  poultry ; they  thought  it  rather 
beneath  them  ?—  Certainly.  The  women  do  the  poul- 
try business,  and  do  it  well. 

7433.  (Mr.  Micks).— Does  she  get  the  poultry 
money  as  a perquisite  for  herself? — I think,  gener- 
ally they  have  to  keep  the  house  in  tea  and  flour  out 
of  the  eggs. 

7434.  And  the  rest  may  go  m ribbons ! — It  mignt , 

or  as  they  like.  . 

7435.  (Chairman). — You  propose  to  say  something 
about  the  live  stock  scheme.  ?— It  is  very  hard  to  get 
them  to  take  up  the  bulls  in  this  district.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  them  as  close  to  the 
district  as  possible  and  bring  them  in.  A man  up 
in  the  mountains  told  me  he  fetched  cows  to  my  bull, 
and  got  30s.  a head  more  for  his  calves  than  he  could 
get  for  the  calves  from  the  cows  he  had  himself  that 
he  did  not  bring  to  the  bull.  He  reared  them  both 
himself,  and  he  even  bought  a bull  last  year  himself. 
He  thought  he  had  to  pay  too  much  for  a premium 
hull,  and  bought  a show  bull  himself.  Then  in  the 
flax  department,  the  scheme  has  wrought  out  very 
well ; but  there,  is  not  as  much  benefit  as  yon  would 
have  thought  there  would  have  been. 

7436.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  is  the  scheme?— Dor 
growing  flax,  at  present.  The  scheme  last  year  was 
for  surprise  visits  to  mill-owners.  Farmers,  in  that 
way,  thought  the  mill-owners  were  getting  the  money 
the  prizes — and  they  were  not  getting  any  benefit; 
but  it  was  the  reverse.  The  farmers  got  the  benefit, 
and  the  mill-owners  had  no  benefit  even  when  they 
got  the  prizes,  because  they  had  to  take  too  much 
care  of  the  flax,  and  they  had  not  the  tow.  I am  a 
small  mill-owner  myself.  The  mill-owners  get  the 
tow,  and  the  more  tow  the  better.  And  they  did  not 
like  the  scheme,  or  the  fanners  either.  They  are 
giving  prizes  this  year  for  growing  flax,  and  certainly 
it  would  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  well.  I would 
prefer  the  inspection  of  the  mills  and  the  handling  of 
flax  well,  and  surprise  visits  to  the  mills. 

7437.  (Mr.  Brown).— That  has  not  been  tried  yet? 
— It  has ; but  the  farmers  thought  they  were  not  get- 


keep  them  from  entering  everything. 

7441.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  soon  die  off  when 
they  found  they  did  not  get  a prize  ? — It  only  costs 
them  a penny  to  enter  them  with  the  secretary,  and 
it  often  costs  a man  a pound  to  see  the  flax. 

7442.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  difficulty  about 
flax-growing  is  that  it  exhausts  the  soil? — The  diffi- 
culty is,  that  we  cannot  get  it  handled.  There  are 
not  hands  in  the  country  for  steeping  and  spreading. 
And  if  the  Department  could  do  anything  at  all  to  get 
us  good  seed.  I believe  the  prizes  given  through  the 
country  for  flax,  given  in  seed,  were  more  beneficial 
than  anything  else,  because  if  a scutcher  would  not 
want  the  seed  his  neighbour  would  ; and  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  getting  good  seed  in  Belgium — for  the1 
people  will  pay  for  it  now.  They  know  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  they  would  readily  pay  for  good  seed  if 
they  could  get  it. 

7443.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  they  get  it  in  the  local 
shops  at  present? — Yes. 

7444.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  a profitable  crop  when 
you  have  the  necessary  help? — Very. 

7445.  How  does  it  work  out  per  acre? — You  would 
make  £30  to  £40  an  acre  of  good  flax. 

7446.  Gross? — Yes. 

7447.  And  all  the  expenses  would  come  out  of 
that? — Yes. 

7448.  (Chairman). — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
else  ? — No  ; I don’t  think  so.  I think  Mr.  Dallinger 
has  represented  ns  well. 

7449.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — If  a farmer  sends  his  crop  of 
flax  to  your  mill  to  be  scutched,  what  is  the  arrange- 
ment?— A shilling  a stone. 

7450.  And  you  keep  the  tow? — No  ; about-  10d,  and 
keep  the  tow.  A shilling  is  too  little  for  scutchings  if 
you  don’t  get  the  tow,  and  a farmer  is  unwilling  to  pay 
more,  although  it  would  pay  him  to  give  Is.  4 d.  and 
take  a little  more  time.  The  mill-owners  are  just 
getting  the  same  prices  now  as  fifty  years  ago ; and 
things  are  dearer. 

7451.  What  do  they  do  with  it  after  taking  it  out  of 
steep  and  drying  it,  before  you  get  it? — Put  it  in  a 
stook. 

7452.  They  don’t  break  it  at  all? — Oh,  no. 

7453.  You  know  they  do  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try?— I have  not  seen  it.  That  would  he  a benefit  to 
them  too,  if  they  broke  it. 

7454.  (Chairman). — On  the  whole,  you  give  a good 
account,  of  the  work  of  the  Department  in  your 
county  ? — Yes. 

7455.  You  think  it  has  been  a benefit? — Oh,  yes  ; a 
great  benefit ; and  the  committee  and  the  Department 
work  right  well  together.  We  have  no  disputes.  We 
might  want  some  things,  'but  they  would  write  hack  an 
explanation  that  satisfied  us  that  they  didn’t  suit  us. 

7456.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  very  reasonable  people 
in  Tyrone? — We  try  to  take  the  lead. 


Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  j.j?.,  Dunnamanagh,  Strabane,  examined. 


7457.  (Chairman). — You  are  from  Tyrone  also?— Yes. 

7458.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Agricultural 

Committee? — I am  a member  of  the  Committee  and 
also  of  the  County  Council.  . 

7459.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  working 
of  the  Department  in  the  county  ?— I fully  endorse  what 
Hr.  Dallinger  said,  and  Mr.  MacFarlane  about  the 
poultry  scheme  at  any  rate.  I think  it  has  been  the 
most  successful  scheme  of  them  all  I mean  in  a 
general  way  ; because  some  of  the  others  never  reached 
the  backward  districts  of  the  county  at  all.  _ 

7460.  (Mr.  Micks).—  The  poultry  _ scheme  is  the 
quickest  to  show  fruit?— Yes,  it  is  the  one  most 
generally  availed  of. 

7461.  (Chairman). — It  is  the  one  that  comes  home 


more  readily  to  the  people  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  jjr.  S. 
cheaper.  It  is  easy  to  send  away  for  a set-  Eaton,  j.p. 
ting  of  eggs  for  a Is.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  live  stock  scheme,  I have  heard  some  com- 
plaints abont  the  class  of  stallions  that  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Department.  They  are  only  thorough- 
breds and  Clydesdales.  Now,  a number  of  people  in  my 
district  think,  that  if  they  had  something  of  the  coach- 
ing horse,  or  hackney,  that  they  would  breed  horses 
more  suitable  for  this  country,  and  also  for  sale,  than 
the  thoroughbred. 

7462.  -(Mr.  Micks). — For  harness? — For  harness. 

The  thoroughbreds  are  too  light  and  hard  to  bring  for- 
ward, and  they  breed  the  Clydesdale  rather  too  small 
for  the  bulk  of  the  country  mares. 
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July  13, 1906. 

Mr.  8. 

Eaton,  i.r. 


7463.  Have,  you  any  hackney  stallions  ' Yes,  there 

in  one  hackney  horse  or  two  that  stood  here  in  Derry, 
but  they  are  not  very  plenty  in  the  country. 

7464.  You  want  more  of  them1?— We  would  like  more 
of  them. 

7465.  The  Department  disapprove,  however,  of  any 
hackney  stallions  anywhere? — Yes,  I understand  that. 

7466.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  question  was  submitted 

to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  they  declared  against 
hackneys.  , 

(Mr.  Micks). — And  the  Advisory  Committee. 

7467.  (Chairman). — Why  do  you  advocate  hackneys, 
is  it  for  the  breeding  of  carriage  horses? — For  breeding 
carriage  horses. 

7468.  (Mr.  Micks).— For  ordinary  carnages,  not 
big-sized  horses? — For  breeding  horses  for  single  hax- 

7469.  (Chairman). — Is  there  a considerable  demand 
for  that  class  of  horse? — There  is  a good  market  for 
them. 

7470.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  the  Moy?— Yes,  and  other 
centres,  too.  There  is  a fair  in  this  town  also. 

7471.  What  part  of  Tyrone  are  you  from  ? — From  the 
borders  of  Derry — Dannamanagh.  With  regard  to  the 
bulls,  that  has  worked  out  fairly  well.  I would  like 
to  say  a word  with  regard  to  the  experiments  that  are 
tried  here  and  there  in  different  parts — the  agricultural 
experiments  and  manuring  of  those  plots.  I think  that 
they  confine  themselves  too  much  to  the  good  land.  I 
think  if  they  were  to  go  out  to  some  of  the  backward 
districts  and  try  and  get  those  people  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  experiments  that  they  axe  making,  that 
the  people  would  learn  something,  and  would  require 
to  learn.  Because  the  places  where  they  are  carrying 
out  the  experiments  are  where  the  people  know  almost 
all  about  it  themselves,  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments are  not  as  much  required  in  these  good  districts. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  grow 
flax,  because  the  people  cannot  get  it  laboured,  and  it 
is  not  very  clean  work,  pulling  it  and  steeping  it,  and 
no  machinery  has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  do  it ; 
and  so  I think  that  is  one  reason  why  there  is  not  so 
much  flax  grown  as  formerly.  Another  thing  I would 
like  to  say  is  with  regard  to  those  classes  that  are 
being  taught  in  our  county.  I think  if  there  could  be 
more  centres  for  teaching  them,  and  not  taking  the 
pupils  so  far  to  one  centre,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. For  instance,  if  the  Instructor,  when  he  is  in 

• one  district  of  the  county,  would  have  a number  of 

- centres,  and  teach  the  classes  there.  In  our  county  the 
Committee  had  been  paying  fares  to  bring  pupils  to 

. a centre — paying  train  fare.  If  the  Instructor  could 
meet  them  in  some  centre  more  convenient  it  would  be 

• cheaper,  and  he  would  have  more  scholars. 

7472.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  course  of  instruction  lasts 

• for  six  months? — From  October  to  March. 

7473.  He  could  hardly  carry  on  more  than  two  sets 

- of  instructions  together,  and  do  his  other  business- 


look  after  experimental  plots  ? — There  are  not  so  many 
experimental  plots  in  the  winter  season.  He  could 
lecture  while  teaching  classes  in  the  district. 

7474.  Do  you  think  he  could  teach  more  than  two 
classes  at  the  same  time? — I think  he  could  teach 
three. 

7475.  Each  class  attends  two  days  a week?— Yes. 

7476.  That  takes  in  four  days  a week?— It  would  be 
rather  much  for  him.  Still,  even  if  the  classes  only 
attend  one  day  a week. 

7477.  That  would  be  hardly  sufficient? — Very  often 
they  know  more  than  they  could  put  into  practice. 

7478.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  itinerant  lec- 
tures do  much  good  ? — I think  they  do.  They  do  some 
good,  but  I am  afraid  they  do  not  do  good  to  the  people 
that  require  it,  because  they  do  not  come  to  hear  them. 

7479.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  instruction  given 
in  the  district  from  Plumbridge  to  Cookstown?— I don’t 
know  anything  about  that  district,  but  there  is  another 
district  from  Plumbridge  to  the  County  Derry,  in  the 
North-East  direction,  towards  Claudy.  There  is  no 
instruction  given  there,  or  they  hardly  know  the  Act 
is  in  operation.  And  that  is  one  district  I have  in  my 
mind  at  the  present  time,  when  I say  that  if  there 
could  be  some  experiments  made  there  and  some  in- 
struction given  it  would  be  very  useful. 

7480.  Have  you  mentioned  that  at  all  at  the  Com- 
mittee meetings? — No,  I have  not. 

7481.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  think  it  a good'  thing 
to  have  meetings  at  the  experimental  plots,  and  let  the 
lecturer  come  there  and  explain  to  them  what  has  been 
done? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

7482.  That  has  been  done  in  gome  counties — it  is  all 
a matter  of  local  arrangement? — Yes. 

7483.  (Chairman). — But  you  think  a good  deal  of 
progress  has  been  made  ? — I think  a good  deal  of  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  but  I am  afraid,  looking  at  it 
generally,  there  has  not  been  enough  progress  made 
for  the  money  spent.  It  is  only  like  a beginning.  It 
may  lead  to  great  results  in  the  future,  and  I hope  it 
will.  Everything  has  to  have  a beginning,  and  the 
Department  seems  to  be  doing  its  utmost  ta  meet  the 
wishes  of  our  Committee.  We  never  had  any.  friction 
with  it.  We  are  getting  on  smoothly  enough. 

7484.  Are  you  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  your 
instructors? — Yes,  they  are  all  capable  of  imparting 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  they  are  working 
in.  The  only  difficulty  is  getting  them  to  some  of 
those  remote  districts. 

7485.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  people  will  copy  their 
neighbours  after  a little  while  ? — They  are  very  long  in 
getting  out  of  old  ruts,  and  if  some  of  those  experiments 
could  be  made  in  their  midst,  that  they  could  see  the 
benefit  of  them,  it  would  be  a help  to  them. 

7486.  That  is  a matter  for  the  Committee  themselves., 
They  could  arrange  the  places? — Yes. 


Mr.  J. 

Stewart,  I.V. 


Mr.  James  Stewart,  j.p 

7486a.  (Witness.) — I don’t  think  I can  add  anything 
to  what  our  secretary  has  said.  Our  schemes  have 
worked  very  successfully  in  Tyrone.  I represent  the 
Strabane  District  on  the  County  Committee,  and  the 
secretary  generally  applies  to  me  to  find  schools  for 
the  lectures.  When  they  started  first  it  was  difficult 
to  get  schools.  Now  they  are  offering  schools  all 
round.  As  for  the  horse  scheme,  nine  mares  were 
allowed  for  Strabane  district.  The  first  show  we  had 
there  we  hadn’t  nine  mares,  and  the  second,  I think, 
we  just  had  the  number.  Now  this  year  they  have  run 
up  to  fifty-four.  The  veterinary  surgeon  who  was 
there  this  year  examining  the  mares,  happened  to  be 
the  man  that  was  there  the  second  year  after  this 
"horse  scheme  came  into  force,  and  he  said  that  the 
last  year  he  was  in  Strabane  he  could  not  get  a 
■sound  mare  out  of  five.  This  year  he  believed  that 
there  were  not  two  mares  out  of  the  fifty-four  but 
were  sound. 

7487.  (Mr.  Micks).— How  do  you  account  for  that? 
— The  people  are  paying  more  attention  to  breeding. 

7488.  It  would  not  be  the  result  of  your  breeding 
■scheme  in  such  a short  time  ? — The  preference  is 
■given  to  young  mares  from  two  to  four  years  old.  A 
good  many  of  those  mares  that  came  out  . of  the 
breeding  scheme  have  come  to  the  front.  It  is  run- 
ning now  for  six  years.  The  result  is  the  same  in 


.,  Strabane,  examined, 
the  cattle  scheme.  In  the  first  year  our  nominations 
were  not  taken  up.  This  year  I think  it  is  seven 
nominations  we  have  in  Strabane.  There  were 
applications  for  eighteen,  and  there  would  have  been 
more,  only  they  knew  that  there  were  too  many  appli- 
cants in.  As  for  the  flax  scheme,  about  Strabane  we 
don’t  care  for  it  at  all.  We  think  it  a failure.  We 
believe  about  Srabane  we  could  grow  flax  as  well  as 
in  Holland  or  Germany  if  we  were  paid  for  it. 

I don’t  agree  with  Mr.  MacFarlane  as  to  the  labour. 
If  the  flax  crop  would  pay  us  we  could  get  the 
labour  for  it.  but  I don’t  see  that  there  is  much 
to  learn  in  flax-growing.  Flax  is  a fickle  crop  that 
wiH  grow  where  it  likes,  but  if  the  farmers  in  Ulster 
found  it  would  pay  them  they  would  grow  it  to-morrow 
and  get  labour  for  it.  I think  it  is  losing  money  to 
try  to  learn  the  farmers  of  Ulster  to  grow  flax. 

7489.  (Chairman) . — You  don’t  think  there  is  much 
in  it? — I don’t  think  there  is  anything  in  it. 

7490.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Have  you  ever  grown  much  or 
it? — I used  to  grow  up  to  thirty-five  acres  of  na 
yearly.  Now  I have  come  down  to  six. 

7491.  You  would  not  put  £40  an  acre  on  it  ?— If  wa 

could  get  an  average  of  £18  or  £20,  we  would  grow  i 
regularly.  . . 

7492.  (Chairman). — You  do  not  think  the  outlook 
for  flax  is  promising? — Not  at  present  prices. 
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• have  to  sell  middling  flax  at  £2  a cwt.,  and  farmers 
mTi’t  crow  it  under  £3. 

7493 8 (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  get  good  seed?— Well 
s0'me  years  better  than  others.  It  is  an  uncertain 
There  is  a good  deal  in  the  seed,  but  as  for  the 
labour  I believe  the  farmers  know  the  way  to  labour 
it  as  well  as  in  any  other  country,  and  can  bring  it 
out  as  well,  clean  it,  and  grow  it. 

7494  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  seen  it  m other 

countries  ? — No,  but  I have  seen  some  of  the  experts 
that  come  from  other  countries,  and  had  other  ex- 
perience. Some  of  the  instructors,  when  they  come,  and 
Sm  ask  ttem  a pirn,  flier  let  on  they  don  t 

1-now  English,  and  nod  their  heads.  Others  might 
learn  vou  something,  but  you  could  learn  as  much 
from  an  Ulster  farmer  as  you  could  from  them,  and 
T have  seen  most  of  them. 

7495  (Chairman).—  Have  you  anything  special  to 
sav  about  the  poultry?— The  poultry  lias  been  a great 
success  in  our  county.  There  has  been  a great  im- 
provement in  the  poultry.  We  have  had  a success  in 
the  lecturer  in  the  first  place,  and  that  has  made  it 
•a  success,  and  she  has  wrought  the  matter  up  till 
everybody  is  pleased.  She  is  in  demand  all  over  the 
county,  and  the  results  are  plain  to  be  seen  anywhere 
you  turn  your  eyes. 


7496.  Are  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  13,  lJOb- 
getting  better  prices  for  their  eggs? — We  are  selling  M,.  j. 
them  by  the  weight  in  Strabane.  We  are  always  in  siewatt»J-r- 
the  front  about  Sira  bane. 

7497.  (Mr.  Micks). — I suppose  the  small  people  in 
the  hills  have  to  stick  to  barter? — Anybody  that  is 
fax  from  th9  market  may  have  ta  talc®  tea. 

7498.  (Mr.  Brourn). — Have  you  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a society  ? — In  Strabane  town  some  dealers 
buy  them  by  weight,  and  one  society  has  started  to 
buy  them  by  weight. 

7499.  Is  that  a co-operative  society? — Yes. 

7500.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  it  buy  except  from  its 
own  members  ? — I don’t  know,  indeed,  how  it  is 
getting  on.  It  was  only  started  two  months  ago. 

7501.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  done  in  your 
county  in  the  way  of  small  banks,  advancing  money 
to  small  people  ? — Some  time  ago  there  was  what  was 
called,  I believe,  a loan  fund  bank,  but  the  county 
is  better  without  it.  It  is  not  there  now.  There  was 
heavy  interest,  and  very  little  for  it.  The  county  is 
better  without  a bank  of  that  sort  . 

7502.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  any  objection  to 
co-operative  banks,  or  have  you  ever  studied  the  ques- 
tion at  all? — I never  studied  it.  I would  expect  you 
would  have  a good  many  applicants. 


Mr.  WiLLi4.it  Warnock 

7503.  (Chairman). — You  are  from  the  County 
Londonderry  ? — Yes. 

7504.  And  I think  you  have  come  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  flax  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

7505-  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Committee 
of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

7506.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  part  of  the  county  do 
you  live  in  ? — Coleraine. 

7507.  (Chairman).— Sow,  will  you  tell  us  what 
you  wish  to  say  about  flax? — I want  to  start 
at  a time  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
came  into  existence.  About  January,  1899,  there 
were  some  letters  passed  through  the  Press, 
and  the  Coleraine  Flax  Society  was  formed, 
and  we  went  to  Belfast.  There  was  talk  about  the 
different  modes  that  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  had  of 
handling  flax,  and  that  it  was  the  careless  way  the 
Irish  had  of  handling  flax  that  was  ruining  the 
price.  Before  the  Belgian  expert  arrived,  I said  to 
a customer  of  mine,  “ Would  you  kindly  give  us  a 
trial  of  what  we  know  ourselves  before  the  Belgian 
expert  arrives  in  this  country?” 

7508.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  scutch  mills? — Yes. 
And  the  customer  asked  me  what  the  price  would  be. 

I said  I could  not  tell  him,  but  if  he  were  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  of  labour  I would  run  the  mill  free.  He 
said  he  would  be  quite  satisfied.  He  had  three  stacks. 
When  he  scutched  the  second  stack  he  saw  an  im- 
provement. He  asked  me  first  the  price.  I said  it 
amounted  to  14s.  per  cwt.,  that  it  was  a new  thing 
for  the  hands,  and  they  had  taken  more  time  and 
care.  He  took  it  to  Ba'llymoney  market  and  sold  it 
for  66s.  per  cwt.,  and  the  top  price  for  ordinary 
scutching  was  52s.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  Barbour, 
of  Lisburn.  When  Mr.  Frank  Barbour  examined  the 
flax  he  sent  a letter  to  congratulate  us  on  the  way  we 
had  got  it  handled,  and  said  he  never  saw.  better 
handled  Irish  flax,  and  invited  myself  and  the  workers 
of  my  mills  to  visit  a Belgian  mill  erected  by  Mr. 
Frank  Barbour  in  Dromara,  County  Down,  which 
we  did.  I did  not  sea  there  was  any  great 
change  in  the  machinery  to  work  it  on  the 
Belgian  system  if  it  gave  better  results  in  fibre.  We 
wrought  the  flax,  and  Mr.  Barbour  was  getting  the 
refuse  of  the  tow  from  us  that  season.  At  the  wind- 
up we  sent  the  flax  and  tow  to  Belfast.  He  was  to 
give  us  the  result  of  the  test,  but  I never  got  that 
result  yet,  from  his  Belgian  mill. 

7509.  (Chairman). — How  long  ago  was  that? 
1899.  After  the  Board  of  Agriculture  came  into 
existence  in  this  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  Belgian  mills  was  erected  at 
Coleraine ; so  I was  anxious  to  know  how  I came  out 
of  the  former  test,  and  1 sent  a customer  of  mine,  a 
I Mr.  Morrow.  This  customer  went  in  officially  and 

1 offered  to  give  them  25  cwt.  of  flax  straw  for  testing, 

a and  he  said  that  the  flax  did  not  come  out  as  well 

| as  with  the  ordinary  mills  of  the  district ; and  that 


, Coleraine,  examined, 
was  the  only  thing  I could  get.  But  at  the  same  Mr.  W. 
time  the  Department  was  at  the  expense  of  working  Waraoufe. 
the  Belgian  mill. 

7510.  Is  that  competing  with  you  now? — It  is  not. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  we  had  to  object  to. 

7511.  What  is  it  doing? — In  the  first  year  they 
tested  that  with  twenty  different  Irish  mills  through 
Ulster,  and  the  result  from  the  Irish  mills  paid  tho 
farmers  best — more  fibre,  and  the  farmers  got  more 
money  for  their  produce.  They  took  tests  with 
manures,  had  plots  for  manures,  had  plots  for  seeds 
and  other  things. 

7512.  Flax-growing  experiments? — When  they  did 
this  Irish  workmen  were  allowed  to  pull  it  and  put 
it  into  the  dam,  separate  it  and  lift  it.  Then  it  was 
sent  on  to  the  Belgian  mill,  and  I understand  that 
the  reason  given  by  some  of  the  officials  was  that  it 
was  because  the  Irishmen  were  not  able  to  keep  it 
separate  at  the  early  parts  of  the  work. 

7513.  You  mean  the  various  lots  grown  in  the 
different  experiments  of  manure  and  seed  would  be 
all  steeped  in  the  same  dam? — Yes. 

7514.  And  you  would  have  to  take  great  care  in 
identifying  what  lot  you  were  getting  out  ? — Yes. 

7515.  After  sorting  it  out  carefully  it  was  sent  off 
to  the  Belgian  mill  ? — Yes  ; the  Irishmen  had  dona 
all  the  work,  and  when  it  was  quite  easy  to  keep  it 
separate  it  was  sent  off  to  the  Belgian  mill. 

7516.  Would  you  rather  they  had  finished  it? — 

Yes ; I don't  see  the  use  of  Irish  workmen  going 
abroad. 

7517.  Did  you  go  to  Belgium  at  that  time? — No; 

I never  was  in  Belgium.  One  of  the  things  that  the 
Department  has  taken  up  is  encouraging  purity  of 
seed,  but  the  Department  has  not  tried  to  do  that  in 
regard  to  flax  except  on  a small  scale. 

7518.  You  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  them 
to  go  largely  into  that  ? — Yes ; I think  they  have 
given  too  much  attention  to  after  results.  We  must 
have  something  to  grow  the  crop  from,  and  after  that, 
if  the  spinners  can,  give  encouragement  enough  in  the 
open  market  they  will  get  Irishmen  to  handle  the 
flax  as  well  as  any  Dutchman  or  Belgian. 

7519.  (Chairman). — The  first  thing  is  to  get  the 
crop  ? — Yes. 

7520.  Do  you  grow  flax  as  well  as  manufacture  it? 

—I  do. 

7521.  What  do  you  say — is  the  cultivation  of  flax 
likely  to  increase  ? — If  the  farmers  would  be  paid  for 
it,  as  the  last  witness  said,  I have  no  doubt  it  will 
increase.  There  is  another  thing  I do  complain  of — 
of  course  the  Department  has  no  control — that  is,  that 
we  have  no  competition  when  we  go  and  put  good 
thread  flax  in  the  market. 

7522.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  mills 
worked  by  co-operative  societies? — I have  no  objec- 
tion to  mills  being  worked  by  co-operative  societies  if 
they  are  doing  any  better  work  for  local  farmers. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a great  advertisement,  when 
the  Dumboe  Co-operative  Society  was  started,  about 

3 K 
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July  13?  1S06.  £]  3s,  4d.  for  tow  per  bag  of  seeds  sown.  I looked 
Mr.  W.  over  m7  books  and  could  not  see  how  I could  do  that 

Wurnock.  and  pay  my  hands  at  all,  and  I asked  the  Chairman 

of  the  Society,  and  .1  think  they  had  twenty-six  tons  of 
flax  scutched  that  year,  and  they  were  able  to  get 
seven  and  a-half  tons  of  free  scutched  tow  off  the 
flax,  and,  strange  to  say,  how  the  average  prices 
were  the  same,  60s.  per  cwt,  for  the  best  fibre.  I 
scutched  45  tons  of  flax.  I had  8 tons  9 cwts.  of  free- 
scutch.  I had  about  3 cwt.  3 qis.  to  the  ton,  where 
the  Dutchman  had  something  about  6 cwt.,  and  I 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  whether  it  was 
better  to  have  the  produce  in  fibre  or  in  tow.  There 
is  another  thing  I might  add  to  that.  This  last 
summer,  in  the  Department’s  mill,  there  were  tests 
wrought  by  different  scutchers  from  different  mills. 
Mr.  Stewart  supplied  one,  I supplied  one  myself, 
and  there  was  one  from  Dumboe  and  one  from  the 
mill  under  the  same  roof  in  which  the  Belgians  are 
working,  and  I don’t  know  how  the  result  may  turn 
out,  but  I expect  you,  gentlemen,  will  be  able  to  get  the 
results — whether  the  man  from  the  mills  at  Dumboe, 
and  the  men  working  under  the  roof  in  the  subsidised 
mill,  or  the  two  men  from  Stewart  and  myself,  which 
are  non-subsidised  mills — but  the  Commission  can 
easily  find  out  which  of  the  two  men  gave  the  greater 
fibre.  - There  was  24  cwt.  of  straw  weighed  out  to 
each  scutcher,  and  ne  scutched  his  l'ot  of  flax,  and 
the  weight  of  the  fibre  was  put  down  tc^  each  scutcher, 
and  the  tow.  So  then  we  shall  see  if  the  non-sib- 
sidised  mills  are  able  to  send  men  that  are  able  to 
give  a greater  result  of  fibre.  I may  say  that  I went 
cne  day  at  the  invitation  of  a manager  through  a 
mill,  and  the  manager  examined  the  fibre  very 
minutely,  and  he  changed  different  scutchers,  and  he 
said,  “ There  is  something  strange  about  scutching 
yet.  There  are  two  men,”  he  said,  “ and  they  give 
a greater  weight,  and  I would  put  from  2s.  to  3s.  a 
hundredweight  on  their  fibre. 

7523.  I don’t  know  that  I quite  follow  what  you 
are  saying — do  you  complain  of  the  competition  of 
the  subsidised  mills? — I don’t  complain  of  the  com- 
petition, but  I complain  if  they  are  subsidised  mills 
why  don’t  they  do  their  work  the  same  as  ordinary 
scutch-mill  owners  have  got  to  do  it  ? 

7524.  By  whom  are  they  subsidised? — The  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

7525.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  those  co-operative  mills? 
— Co-operative  mills. 

7526.  To  what  extent  are  they  subsidised? — Half 
tbe  manager’s  salary,  I understand.  There  is  another 
thing  I might  add.  There  are  four  Irishmen  placed 


-w*s  it  nol ; somewhe™  in  Doneg.1  !_«nd  thoM  lon, 
scutchers  did  their  work,  as  I understand  to  Ble 
their  clients  fairly  well.  In  fact  their  weight  of  t 
to  about  thirty  ton  of  flax  was  about  five  tan  nf  *!°W 
Well,  I don’t  know,  but  I understand  from  the  £ 
operative  mill  where  it  is  managed  by  a Dutchm»°" 
that  he  had  something  convenient  to  twelve  tons  "f 
tow  to  thirty  seven  and  a-half  tons  of  flax.  I don°f 
understand  why,  if  those  men  wrought  so  well  i 
Donegal,  that  they  should  be  displaced  and  Dutchmen 
put  in  their  places.  “ 

7527.  (Mr.  Mirks).— You  don’t  know  that  they  are 
going  to  do  that?— I heard  a rumour  that  they  were 
for  trymg  that,  had  asked  the  societies  to  do  that  The 
reason,  I understand,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
had  given  was  a resolution  passed  that  no  co-opera- 
tive mills  would  be  subsidised  for  more  than  three 


7528.  (Chairman). — Do  you  complain  of  what 

in  yoiir  opinion,  is  rather  unfair  competition 
on  the  part  of  those  subsidised  co-operative 
mills?— I do.  I am  paying  rates  the  same  as 
the  other  men,  and  my  customers  are  paying  rates 
and  I don’t  see  that  they  have  any  right  to  pav 
another  man’s  expenses.  r 1 

7529.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  don’t  want  your  cus- 
tomers to  go  to  the  other  mills?— They  never  asked 
to  go. 

7530.  (Chairman).— > Generally,  you  think  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  seed  supply? 
—I  don’t  think  so.  I think  the  best  way  the  seed 
would  be  selected  would  be,  supposing  there  were 
shows  all  over  the  country,  and  a farmer  would  go 
through  his  crop  and  select  two  stooks  of  flax,  and 
the  Department  gave  a good  prize  for  first,  second, 
and  third,  and  any  other  samples  that  they  thought 
would  be  good  for  seeds,  that  they  would  buy  them 
from  the  farmers  at  fairly  remuneiative  prices  that 
would  pay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble. 

7531.  And  do  you  think  that  the  flax  output  might 
be  increased  ? — I think  it  might.  Now,  these  last  two 
or  three  seasons  have  been  exceedingly  good  seasons 
for  growing  flax,  and  when  you  go  into  a field  of 
flax,  in  about  a square  foot  you  find  lengths  of  flax 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet. 

7532.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  causes  that  great  dif- 
ference?—I should  think  principally  the  seed. 

7533.  You  would  not  say  that  the  want  of  manure 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — In  a square  foot  yon 
cannot  have  much  difference  with  regard  to  manure. 


Mr.  John  W.  Stewart  examined. 


7534.  (Chairman). — You  also  wish  to  speak  about 
flax,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

7535.  I think  this  is  a little  pamphlet  of  yours 
that  I have  in  my  hand,  entitled  “ Flax  Cultivation 
in  Ireland:  How  it  may  be  Improved.”  Are  you 
from  this  county? — Coleraine. 

7536.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  a grower? — I am  a 
grower ; but  very  largely  deal  in  the  flax  scutching, 
and  have  had  over  thirty  years’  experience.  I quite 
agree  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart,  that  if  tha 
crop  is  a remunerative  one  the  people  will  grow  it, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  labour  got  to  handle  it. 
But  the  crop,  for  some  reason,  is  a decaying  crop. 
We  cannot  grow  the  crop  of  the  quality  or  weight 
of  former  years.  The  Department,  while  they  have 
been  endeavouring  to  improve  the  scutching,  retting, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  no  success  whatever,  that 
I can  find  out,  have  neglected  altogether  much  the 
most  important  matter  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
flax,  that  is,  the  improvement  of  the  seed.  I was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Flax  Committee,  and  I was 
also  engaged  by  the  Department  to  lecture  on  flax 
cultivation  through  the  country.  I resigned  those 
positions  because  I could  no  longer  agree  with  the 
Department’s  methods,  and  I cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  hope  of  the  industry  being  materially  revived 
through  anything  they  have  yet  attempted.  The  ad- 
visory committee  in  the  Department  is  composed 
almost  altogether  of  people  who  have  no  practical 
experience  whatever  of  the  cultivation  or  the  after- 
treatment  of  the  crop.  I think  there  is  only  one 
farmer  on  that  advisory  committee,  and  he  only  grows 
flax  occasionally.  I am  quite  satisfied  a much  more 
beneficial  scheme  could  be  devised  through  the  advice 


of  practical  men,  flax-growers  and  scutchers,  through 
the  different  flax-growing  counties.  Say  there  were 
one  or  two  from  each  county.  I may  say  that  a good 
flax  crop  is  about  the  most  remunerative  that  a far- 
mer can  grow,  and  it  may  go  up  to  £40  an  acre;  but 
an  inferior  crop  is  the  worst  possible.  He  may  be 
ont  of  pocket  altogether  by  it. 

7537.  And  they  often  are? — They  often  are.  And 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  results.  Those  can 
be  traced,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  bad  seed.  In 
1898  I noted  all  the  lots  of  flax  I scutched  that  year 
and  what  seeds  they  were  produced  from.  We  have 
Riga  and  Dutch.  I scutched  about  half  and  half  of 
each.  That  from  the  Dutch  produced  an  average  re- 
turn of  £8  5s.  per  acre,  while  the  Riga  seeds  produced 
an  average  of  £18  4s.  ; that  is  a difference  of  almost 
£10  an  acre.  In  several  other  years  I have  seen  such 
differences. 

7538.  All  in  favour  of  the  Riga  ? — No ; sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  Dutch  gave  the  better  returns.  This  last 
season,  as  far  as  I can  trace,  the  Dutch  has  given 
over  £5  an  acre  a better  return  than  the  Riga.  The 
continental  crop  is  just  deteriorating  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own.  It  is  falling  away  with  them  in 
the  same  degree,  in  quantity  and  quality. 

7539.  (Chairman). — Do  you  say  it  is,  or  it  was? — 
It  is.  That  is  admitted  ; and  there  must  be  some 
other  cause  for  this  than  either  want  of  care  in  the 
cultivation,  or  any  of  the  things  that  the  Department 
have  taken  up.  To  show  that  Irishmen  are  proficient 
in  growing  flax  and  handling  it,  the  demonstration 
plots  that  are  carried  out  by  the  Continental  experts 
are  almost  invariably  inferior  to  the  farmers’  crops 
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gt°T ifgiwn "iT  thf Sstrkt.  1 TfaJ  Continental6 ex-  De^toent^Tnstea^  o|* giving  prizes  ^growing  Mr  j ^ 

S**sFairss: stewurt‘ 

^ detail  .»  following  the  u.u.1  I™h  method,  of  JgWj-J" t to  hold  tta  an-.w  for  . J»J-  “ 

JJing,  cult™,™,  _ My  »™  «-  ^tom^hud  anrety^  £_  f g(,  ^ 

parlance,  while  over  "“hi  it  The  Flax  Supply  Association  have  got  a special 

m!  S™l“-Di?°he  otto  members  who  amngemont  at  jb.  quite 

S in  that  conclueion  !-Hot  alto-  this  straw.  At  the  present  time,  tor  the  prims  for 
were  witi  y . ?.  schemes  for  improving  the  crop  the  growing  crops  there  is  a free  entry,  and  tneie  are 
gether.  On  scutched  flax  We  held  shows,  and  an  enormous  number  of  people  entering  over  the  coun- 
ts prizes  for  scutched  nax  ne  neia  s , as  they  tell  me>  enter  “ just  for  a lark,  , 

'T'.vXfSt  did  w '“Ld? Salmon  that  J to  mcourage  the  show  and  some  of  ton 

ISSj? iif*  *ts 


ttt as,  as  -nsffii'as „a?  , 

ooen  market  it  lias  been  either  sent  to  Belfast  or  took  an  interest  n this  th mg,  and  carriea  out, 
Sum  for  valuation,  or  to  Messrs.  Barbour,  of  experiment  at  Millisle,  and  be  ’ <mtee  to  “*  *? ^ But 

Lisburn.  At  any  rate,  none  has  been  sold  in  the  has  very  good  results,  especially  ln  ™e  quality,  tint 
anon  market  so  the  neonle  have  no  confidence  in  these  I find,  strange  to  say,  although  I m no  s P ’ 


open  market,  so  the  people  have  no  confidence  in 


Titter  tests  whateverf  About  the  Irish  mills,  I don’t  that  with  the  same  ^sts  carried 

, S __  1 * -Ota  h.vo  Viarl  several  difference.  . . . . a 


siderably  more  weight.  ^ ^ cfoor,  ? Tec  7550.  How  would  you  account  for  it  without  know- 


’SS^tiSS^XrSk  rS-LMrtfrj-i-i-.-. 

one  mjself,  end  I have  known  of  no  .« i where  any  u seed  selected  by  you, 

^fotSS »™Vto  &SL, ntf-Noi  selected  by  L Be- 
ing  with  flax  in  Ireland  is  as  good,  as  it  is  on  the  partment.  Foreign  seed?— No,  home  seed. 


and  I think  the  Irish,  tanner  is  in  a ueuer  poo.wu...  a <u.. 

7543.  The  chief  requirement  is  to  better  under-  anyWy  £onV  you  thfTkthatyour  experiments  pay 
stand  the  cultivation,  and  you  say  the  real  secret  is  7553.  Don  t you  tninx  J ^ 

the  seed  ?-I  consider  the  Irish  farmer-the  man  who  you  very  well  owing  to  yom  getting  a net  | 

has  been  residing  on  the  farm  and  who  has  practical  question  if  it , would  pay  me  to  continue 
experience  of  the  farm,  is  generally  the  best  expert  m seed Mot  * y ourself  ?-I  would  certainly  do  it. 
the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  . 4r~r‘  £ , / 6verv  other  man  to  do  the  same 

7544.  (Mr.  Micks). -Do  you  see  anything  necessary  7555.  It  would  pay  every  mmar » tting 

except  the  provision  of  good  seed? — If  the  Department  and  quit  getting  a 

began  by  improving  the  seed  and  making  a success  of  foreign  «*  • . th  aftei  j^tory  of  the  straw  that 
that  they  could  leave  the  rest  to  the  farmer.  7556.  W . ? t y,  av6  ; t retted  and  it  looks- 

7545.  (Gh airman ) . — The  point  of  your  evidence  is,  you  took the  seed  from  ^ £ straw  is  worth 

-that  that  is  what  the  Department  ought  to  turn  their  very  well  1 ^“XlTyTrop  would  be,  handled  in  the 
attention  to?— Yes.  That  is  what  they  have  totally  as  much  as  an  ordinary  crop  wo 

negketed  m .-Haws  you  known  any  expert-  7557.  How  long  had 

ments  in  growing  from  Irish  eeedt-I  am  carrying  *etted*-It was  retted  ^ crop 

out  experiments  myself.  This  is  only  my  own  theory,  a lit  e o did  you  do  the  steep- 

-ttSW&ar  ayrtfft »™  * 


” cb« v tot  tk„e 

would  bo  ™.  stalk  forging  abend und  . gtto  number  • ^joor  wouM  kebp  tgM 

behind.  It  matures;  one  stalk  "W  mclies  lo^gi  to?561  standing  out  of  one’s  money  so  long ?— It  is 
and  beside  that  twenty  or  thirty  from  9 to  20  inches  ■ ? r the  m0ney,  but  it  is  a trouble- 

long;  and  this  is  accountable  for  the  difference  of  fu  ® You  cannot  begin  ta  ret  a few  beets  just 

production.  My  idea  is,  that  if  the  seed  can  be  im-  -would  the  full  of.  the  dam.  You  never  have  the 

proved  by  means  of  those  long  sound  stalks,  that  that  y results  If  there  was  some  way  of  getting  rid 
is  the  only  real  and  successful  method  of  improving  MM  « suits..  " lose  nothing,  I haw, 

the  flax  industry.  When  & w^  The^uL^and  ho  doubfthaTthef  l in  extensively  for  it. 
one  or  two  men  would  go  along  with  tne  puners  ana  j 3 K •’ 
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JiOy  33,1006. 
Mr.  jTw. 


7562.  (Chairman.). — Professor  Campbell  tells  us  in 
his  evidence  on  the  first  of  June  at  question  1955 
[reads]  ? — I agree  with  that  part  of  the  scheme 
thoroughly.  I think  I advocated  that  for  the  first 
number  of  yeaxs,  that  prizes  should  be  paid  in  flax- 
seed instead  of  money,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
had  a most  beneficial  effect.  That  leaflet  they  issue 
is  a most  useful  one  and  should  be  continued,  and 
issued  a little  earlier  if  possible.  Prizes  are  given  and 
paid  in  cash  now. 

7563.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  not  that  at  the  request 
of  the  County  Committee? — No,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department.  I objected  at  the  flax  committee. 

7564.  Is  this  prize  scheme  for  the  best  flax  carried 
out  through  the  County  Committee  or  directly  by  the 
Department  ? — It  was  carried  out  directly  by  the  De- 
partment at  first. 

7565.  At  present  have  the  County  Committee  any- 
thing to  say  to  it— are  you  a member  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture? — The  County  Committee 
got  the  choice  of  three  different  schemes. 

7566.  And  it  is  carried  out  like  any  other  scheme 
through  the  County  Committee? — Yes.' 

7567.  And  you  say  it  was  not  the  County  Com- 
mittee asked  the  Department  to  give  prizes  in  money 
instead  of  in  kind  ? — I don’t  think  the  County  Derry 
Committee  did.  I think  they  were  asked  if  they  would 
agree  to  that. 

7568.  Did  they  agree  ? — Evidently  they  did.  I am 
not  very  clear  on  this  particular  point. 

7569.  (Chairman). — Professor  Campbell  speaks  of  it 
as  an  existing  practice? — I think  the  difficulty  was 
that  instead  of  taking  prizes  for  scutched  flax,  prizes 
•were  given  for  growing  crops.  It  was  considered  too 
long  for  the  farmers  to  lie  out  of  their  money  till 
next  year’s  seed. 

7570.  (Mr.  Brown). — Who  considered  that  ? — I sup- 
pose the  Department  and  the  County  Committees. 

7571.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  County  Committees  about  it? — Not  at 
all. 

7572.  You  don’t  remember  from  whom  the  sugges- 
tion came  first — it  looks  like  a local  suggestion  ? — 
Possibly.  I cannot  say.  But  it  takes  away  from  the 
benefit  of  the  scheme.  That  was  the  one  good  thing 
in  the  scheme,  that  the  prizes  were  paid  in  seed. 
There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  mention. 
We  have  different  styles  of  Irish  mills,  different 
styles  of  construction,  and  I have  recommended  tests 
to  be  carried  out  to  find  out  which  was  the  best,  so 
that  the  people  would  know  exactly  which  was  the 
best  mill  and  it  would  be  adopted  generally.  Any 
change  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  very  little. 
The  Department  last  year  carried  out  most  exhaustive 
tests  in  this  matter,  with  what  results  I don’t  know, 
nor  does  anybody,  because  they  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. I think  those  results  should  be  published  so 
that  the  people  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  The  same 
thing  occurs  with  demonstration  plots  on  the  seed 
varieties  and  the  results  of  manures.  The  results  of 
those  are  not  disclosed  to  the  public  till  the  following 
year  after  people  have  got  their  seeds  bought  and  the 
flax  put  m the  ground.  It  is  not  published  in  time 
to  be  of  benefit  to  the  growers  if  there  was  any  good 


7573.  Those  experiments  are  not  carried  out  by  th< 
county  instructor  ? — No ; they  are  carried  out  undei 
the  supervision  of  Belgian  flax  experts. 

7574.  (Chairman). — What  Professor  Campbell  says 
about  that  at  Question  1961  is:— “The  scutchine 
tests  to  which  I have  referred,  which-  have  been 
made  in  the  Department’s  scutching  school  al 
Coleraine,  have  been  in  progress  for  some  time, 
ilind-o'Te-  hav®  shown  there  that  a modification  of 
the  .Belgian  mill  is  one  that  gives  the  best  results  ” ?— I 
think  the  modification  of  the  mill  was  very  little  but 
the  change  of  results  was  likely  to  be  from  a change 
itl  the  method  of  scutching.  At  any  rate  even  the 
modified  mill  has  given  no  better  results  with  Cour- 
trai  straw  than  the  unmodified. 

7575.  The  whole  thing  appears  to  be  in  the  experi- 
mental stage?— It  has  surely  passed  the  experimental 
stage  when  it  is  six  years  in  Derry.  The  whole  thing 
™SUr^  7°?  have  8tan  Advisoiy  Flax  Committee 
composed  of  spinners.  There  is  one  flax-grower,  and 
he  only  grows  flax  occasionally.  These  men,  no  matter 
how  good  their  intentions  are,  and  I do  not  dispute  their 

i?Ve  ”0t  80t  the  Poetical  experience  to 
,the-rDepartment  on  the'  proper  schemes  to  be 
adopted.  You  might  just  aa  well  say  you  would  get 
6Ucee«.sfo]  farmers  to  advise  spinners  on  the  best  method 


of  spinning  flax.  Thti  t 

on  that  Advisory  Committee.  In  the^camin^out'”,. 
experiments  or  other  work  of  the  Department  von 
have  unsatisfactory  experts,  no  matter  how  expert  A 
are  in  their  own  trades.  Their  first  essential  is  tl 
endeavour  to  learn  the  Irish  methods,  and  it  takes  vrw 
to  do  that.  years 

7576.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Who  are  the  spinners  on  the, 

Committee  besides  Mr.  Barbour— Alexander  Clarke?— 
He  is  a dyer  and  finisher.  The  next  Mr.  Clarke  is 
farmer.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  a landlord  from  the 
County  Tyrone.  Mr.  Beid  is  a spinner,  and  Mr 
Thompson  a spmner.  Then  there  is  the  Organisation 
Society.  They  took  the  matter  up.  K mauu*. 

7577.  Are  they  working  in  the  Coleraine  mill?— 
but  they  undertake  to  give  instruction  in  flax.  I have 
known  a poultry  expert  to  do  so  who  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  flax  whatever,  and  I am  quite  satisfied, 
it  would  bother  him  to  know  the  difference  between 
it  and  a weed,  but  he.  began  to  give  instruction  on  the 
proper  way  of  handling  flax.  The  Organisation  Society 
will  attempt  to  handle  anything  ; and  I object  to  their 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  flax 
because  they  would  only  spoil  wherever  they  will  g0> 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  about  them— they  can  talk 

7578.  (Chairman).— Was  it.  some  time  ago,  before  the 
days  of  the  Department  ? — Oh,  no,  they  are  at  it  still. 
In  fact  I have  seen,  in  answer  to  a question  asked  in 
the  House  of  Commons  about  the  Organisation  Society's 
experts,  and  the  answer  given  was  that  they  were 
occupied,  among  everything  else,  in  giving  flax  in- 


7579.  About  the  working  of  co-operative  societies?— 
I consider  it  is  a good  movement.  It  ought  to  be,  seeing 
they  are  getting  free  advice  and  assistance  from  the 
Department.  If  they  could  give  an  object  lesson  in 
the  markets  on  the  best  methods  of  scutching,  and 
this  sort  of  thing — that  is  what  they  are  supposed  to 
do,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  organised 
but  they  have  invariably  failed  to  do  it;  and  they 
have  come  out  no  better  than  the  scutchers  who  were 
working  on  the  same  lines.  There  is  one  thing  about 
co-operative  societies  that  is  irritating  a little  to  the 
mind.  The  shareholders  become  merely  mill-owners 
and  canvassers,  and  they  will  canvass  neighbouring 
6cutch-mill  owners’  customers,  and  puff  up  everything 
done  by  their  own  mill — I don’t  say  they  all  do  it— 
and  condemn  everything  dime  by  the  private  mill- 
owner.  So  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  mill-owner,  who 
is  probably  doing  the  best  work. 

7580.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  mill-owner  never  condemns 
the  co-operative  societies’  mills? — No,  I think  not 
They  try  to  get  the  custom  by  their  own  work,  and 
the  farmers  are  so  much  alive  that  they  seem  to  know 
where  they  get  the  best  value.  The  co-operative 
societies,  so  far,  have  to  do  a lot  of  canvassing  to  get 
enough  work.  I do  not  object  to  co-operation.  In 
fact  I go  in  for  it ; for  I think  they  are  in  a position, 
in  the  first  place,  to  find  out  and  secure  the  best  seed. 

7581.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Abroad  or  at  home? — Abroad 
or  at  home.  Sa  that  each"  member  of  the  society  is 
supplied  with  the  best  seed,  and  consequently  superior 
crops  are  bound  to  follow. 

7582.  (Chairman). — In  fact,  everything  turns  on 
getting  the  best  seed?— Yes. 

7583.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  do  not  think  there  is  any 
improvement  possible  in  the  handling  ? — In  a good 
many  districts  the  scutching  could  be  improved ; but 
what  I would  suggest,  instead  of  co-operative  societies, 
is  that  the  Department  would  employ  a few  competent 
workmen  to  visit  those  inferior  mills,  and  stay  there 
a few  days.  I don’t  see  why  scutch-mill  owners  and 
farmers  should  be  penalised,  and  refused  this  instruc- 
tion, simply  because  they  don't  belong  to  co-operative 
societies.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  co-operative 
societies  is  enormous,  and  no  benefit  whatever  to  the 
general  industry. 

7584.  (Chairman). — About  co-operation,  do  you  agree 
with  this  in  Professor  Campbell's  evidence: — "We 
have  trained  in  the  school  at  Coleraine  young  men  with 
a fairly  good  education.  There  is  an  expert.  We  pay 
half  his  salary  for  a year.  He  manages  the  con- 
cern for  a farmer  who  formed  a co-operative  society. 
We  think  this  is  the  best  way  in  Ireland.  They  can 
co-operatively  buy  seed  and  co-operatively  scutch 
it?”— They  have  a manager  in  Coleraine.  He  is  a. 
Belgian.  I would  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  could’ 
scutch  himself  in  an  Irish  mill.  He  is  not  a 
practical  man,  and  training  scutchers  there  was  use- 
less. They  were  better  scutchers  before  they  went 
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there  than  when  they  came  out  of  it.  The  pupils  were 
much  more  proficient  than  their  instructors. 

7585.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  the  general  impression  five 
or  six  years  ago  that  the  Irish  flax  could  not  be  scutched 
as  well  as  the  Belgian,  because  it  was  worse  handled? 

j don’t  think  so.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of 

improvement  since  I remember  in  the  handling  of  flax. 

7586.  Was  that  the  reason  for  those  visits  to  Bel- 
mum  ?— I suppose  that  it  was. 

7587.  Does  not  some  of  the  Belgian  flax  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  any  of  your  flax  here  can  fetch? — 
Yes  but  it  is  only  a small  proportion.  The  bulk  of 
it  goes  to  about  our  price.  The  Belgian  people  had 
the  advantage  of  the  river  Lys,  which  certainly  pro- 
duces a superior  quality.  We  have  not  such  a river, 
and  even  if  we  had,  we  would  be  prevented  from  using 


it  by  the  Irish  Fishery  Laws  ; but  even  with  that,  I July  18, 1906. 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  Irish  farmer,  by  his  method  ~~ 
of  working,  is  making  more  money  out  of  the  same  g7‘w. 
quality  of  crop  than  the  Belgian  grower.  The  Belgian  e ar 
grower  sells  his  crop  either  grown  or  pulled,  and  takes 
no  part  in  the  manufacture,  so.  that  whatever  benefit 
there  is  in  the  Lys  steeping  goes  to  the  factor  and 
not  to  the  grower. 

7588.  The  grower  does  not  steep  in  Belgium? — As  a 
rule  not. 

7588a.  (Mr.  William  War  nock). — I have  a word  to 
say  about  Professor  Campbell’s  training  of  scutchers  at 
Coleraine.  I asked  one  of  the  men  engaged  last  season 
in  the  school  if  ho  had  learned  anything  in  that  mill 
during  the  time  he  was  there,  and  he  said  he  had  not. 


Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Whitehouse,  Ballymagroarty,  examined. 


7589.  (Chairman).— You  represent  the  County  Coun- 
cil and  the  County  Committee  of  Londonderry? — I do, 
both.  I am  Chairman  of  the  special  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a report  in  regard  to  your  inquiry. 

1 would  iust  read  you  the  report:  — 

Your  Bub-Committee  recommend  your  adoption  of 
a general  resolution  in  the  following  terms:  — 

■‘That  we,  the  members  of  the  County  Londonderry 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, desire  to  place  on  record  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  work  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  has 
been  engaged  since  its  constitution  under  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  has  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 
We  approve  of  the  Department  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, and  consider  that  any  material  change  in  its 
constitution  would  be  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  inadvisable.” 

“ While  your  Sub-Committee  recommend  this  general 
approval  of  the  work  in  which  the  Department  has 
been  engaged  in  the  past,  they  consider  that  a time 
has  now  come  when  the  relations  of  the  Department 
to  local  statutory  bodies  might  be  revised,  and  more 
power  given  to  County  Committees  in  the  matter  of 
drawing  up  and  carrying  out  county  schemes.  At 
present  the  work  of  Cosmt-y  Committees  chiefly  con- 
sists of  preparing  and  carrying  out  the  details  of 
county  schemes,  prepared  in  accordance  with  general 
fchemes  for  all  Ireland,  drawn  up  by  the  Department. 
Your  Sub-Committee  consider  that  general  schemes 
(if  they  be  considered  necessary  at  all)  should  only 
be  drawn  up  to  apply  to  districts  or  provinces,  and 
that  the  Department  should,  in  drawing  up  such 
schemes,  be  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee,  nomi- 
nated by  the  County  Committees  in  such  districts  or 
provinces,  in  order  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
each  portion  of  such  district  or  province  may  be  pro- 
perly understood  and  provided  for.  At  present  your 
Sub-Committee  understand  that  the  Department  Ad- 
visory Committees  are  not  representative  enough  in 
character,  and  consider  that  this  should  be  remedied. 

“With  reference  to  the  funds  administered  by  the 
Department,  your  Sub-Committee  desire  to  point  out 
that  this  county  has  not  benefited  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  as  a great  many  other  counties.  If 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Department  of  contributing 
in  proportion  to  the  local  expenditure  is  right,  then 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Department,  but  yoiur 
Sub-Committee  consider  that  the  funds  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  annually  for  the  benefits 
of  counties  should  not  in  the  past  have  been,  and  should 
not  in  the  future  be,  administered  in  this  way,  but 
that  each  county  should  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
in  future  should  be,  credited  each  year  with  its  due 
proportion  of  the  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  county 
schemes. 

“In  reference  to  the  educational  functions  of  the 
Department  we  beg  to  suggest  that  more  might  be 
done  in  that  direction  by  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  schools  of  technical  instruction  at 
centres  which  would  he  easily  accessible,  with  a view 
to  the  better  equipping  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and 
qualifying  them  to  compete  with  all  comers.” 

7590.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  your  Committee’s 
idea  of  the  “ due  proportion  ?” — We  in  the  County 
Derry  have  only  a halfpenny  rate  levied  under  the 
joint  agricultural  and  technical  scheme,  and  we  found 


we  were  not  able  to  meeit  all  the  various  claims  we  Mr.  A. 
allocated  under  that  rate,  and  the  Department  paid  in  Hamilton, 
proportion  to  the  contribution^from  the  local  rates. 

The  consequence  of  that  is  that  we  can  only  employ 
our  Poultry  Instructor  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

7591.  If  you  raised  a penny  rate  you  would  get  more 
•money  from  the  Department? — Our  County  Committee 
would  not  do  that.  The  only  alternative  I see  to  that 
is  that  the  Department  should  pay  the  contribution, 
due  to  each  county  out  of  the  general  fund. 

7592.  Whether  the  county  raises  the  rate  or  not? — 

Yes.  There  is  another  alternative  scheme  I think  that 
would  be  better,  that  is,  that  they  should  assume  the 
power  of  nomination  with  regard  to  County  Com- 
mittees the  same  as  they  do  with  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, and  name  one-third  of  representative  men 
out  of  the  county  who  would  not  try  to  block  the  work 
of  the  Department.  I think  that  would  be  a better 
•solution. 

7593.  Better  than  getting  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  respect  of  the  halfpenny  rate  that  they  would  in 
respect  of  the  penny  rate.  It  does  not  seem  quite  right  ? 

— They  would  raise  more  money.  About  eighty  years 
ago  the  North-West  'Agricultural  Association  estab- 
lished an  Agricultural  College  at  Templemoyle,  five  or 
six  miles  from  Derry.  That  association  was  started 
by  the  London  companies  and  the  Irish  Society  and  the 
various  landowners.  They  started  this  college  in  1826. 

It  did  a great  and  useful  work  until  about  1847,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
Society  became  embarrassed  in  their  funds  and  handed 
over  the  management  to  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation, and  under  them  it  began  gradually  to  decline,, 
and  collapsed  some  time  in  tne  early  sixties. 

7594.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  sure  it  was  in  1826  it. 
was  started? — Yes.  The  North-West  Agricultural  As- 
sociation largely  anticipated  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  they  issued  a little  pub- 
lication, fortnightly,  of  twenty-two  pages  each,  and  the 
year’s  numbers  were  bound  up  in  volume,  and  I 
happened  to  come  across  the  volume  of  1827,  which- 
gave  the  whole  establishment  of  the  college. 

7595.  Was  it  established  before  the  forties? — It  was- 
established  in  1826. 

7596.  I am  talking  about  the  Flax  Improvement 
Society? — That  is  not  it  at  all.  This  Association' 
represented  Derry,  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh, 
and  largely  anticipated  the  work  of  the  Department  of' 
Agriculture.  From  the  Central  Association  they  gave 
subscriptions  of  from  £10  to  £20  and  £30  to  towns: 
about,  like  Strabane  and  Itaphoe,  and  these  also  had' 
branch  associations,  and  they  took  up  not  only  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  but  also  the  work 
taken  up  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  At 
that  time  there  was  a linen  industry  in  this  country, 
also  the  woollen  weaving,  and  the  fisheries.  This 
parent  association  gave  prizes  on  condition  that  the 
local  towns  contributed  a certain  amount.  They  held 
shows  annually,  and  gave  prizes,  not  only  for  the  live 
stock,  but  also  for  the ‘produce  of  the  peasants  and 
farmers  in  the  line  of  weaving  and  linen  goods. 

7597.  (Chairman). — They  really  applied  themselves 
to  do  the  same  sort  of  work  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  now  ? — Yes,  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  work. 

7598.  (Mr  Micks). — There  is  an  account  of  that  in 
the  Devon  Commission’s  proceedings? — I have  not 
read  it,  but  you  will  find  it  in  Thackeray. 
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7599.  (Chairman). — I see  there  was  some  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  this  report? — Yes,  there  was. 

7600.  Was  there  a large  minority  on  the  County 
Council — I see  a Mr.  Horner  moved  an  amendment? — 
Yes,  it  was  eight  to  fourteen. 

7601.  (Mr.  Micks). — Eight  non-progressives? — Yes, 
that  is  simply  what  it  means. 

7602.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  you  wish 
to  add  to  this  report? — In  regard  to  the  technical 
scheme,  we  practically  have  no  technical  scheme  in 
operation  in  the  county  for  the  last  year.  We  have 
had  no  funds  out  of  our  halfpenny  rate.  We  have 
only  one  urban  district,  Limavady,  and  they  refuse 
to  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  halfpenny  rate — 
£25 — and  for  their  failure  to  contribute  the  Depart- 
ment cut  off  from  us  £250.  We  made  an  application 
that  if  we  made  up  £25,  out  of  the  rural  rates,  would 
they  continue  the  £250?  They  said  “Ho;  we  look 
upon  technical  instruction  as  more  suitable  to  an  urban 
■district  than  a.  rural,  and  if  they  won’t  help  them- 
selves we  can't  allow  others  to  do  it  for  them.” 

7603.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  much  of  the  halfpenny 
Tate  was  given  towards  the  work  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  the  county?  did  the  County  Council  divide 
the  halfpenny  rate  between  agriculture  and  technical 
instruction  ? — The  Department  gave  £250  opposite  the 
technical  scheme,  which  they  have  cut  off  altogether 
now. 

7604.  I wanted  to  know  whether  the  halfpenny  rate 
raised  by  the  county  was  divided  between  technical 
instruction  and  agriculture? — It  was  divided,  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  proportions. 

7605.  Was  it  the  county  raised  the  money  from 
Limavady? — They  raise  th;ir  own  rate.  We  have  no 
technical  scheme,  and  the  agricultural  scheme  is  very 
limited. 

7606.  (Chairman). — On  the  9th  of  November,  1900, 
there  is  this  note  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction: — “County  Londonderry:  the  County 
Londonderry  have  struck  a rate  of  only  one  halfpenny- 
in  the  pound,  and  the  whole  of  this  has  been  allocated 


to  agricultural  schemes.  As  there  was,  therefore  no 
local  contribution  towards  a technical  instruction 
scheme,  the  Department  were  unable  to  grant  anv 
contribution  out  of  their  endowment,  but  tkey  allow 
the  Committee  to  carry  on  the  work  under  last  year's 
scheme  till  the  money  for  last  year's  scheme  has  been, 
exhausted  ” ?— My  suggestion  is  that  the  Department 
should  nominate  one-third  of  the  County  Committees 
of  progressive  men. 

7607.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  much  does  your  half- 
penny rate  produce? — Something  over  £600. 

7608.  (Chairman). — You  advocate  the  nomination 
of  County  Committees  ?— Yes ; 1 suppose  that  is  some- 
thing new. 

(Chairman). — We  certainly  get  a variety  of  views 
going  about  the  country. 

7609.  (Mr.  Brown).— Have  you  any  arrangement 
about  the  question  of  prizes  for  the  flax  scheme?— I 
don’t  know  much  about  flax. 

The  following  letter  was  subsequently  received  from 
the  witness : — 

“ Kindly  allow  me  to  supplement  my  evidence  by 
stating  that  the  division  you  referred  to,  re  my  Re- 
port, was  taken  at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Council 
held  in  June;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  County 
Committee  held  subsequently,  viz.,  on  the  7th  inst. 
my  Report  of  Sub-Committee,  as  read  to  you,  was 
adopted  in  its  entirety  unanimously  by  them,  with- 
out a division.  My  reply  to  Mr.  Horner’s  amend- 
ment, mentioned  by  you,  was  : ‘ That  the  work  of 
the  Department  was  largely  educational,  and  the 
money  expended  in  that  way  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  show  a credit  balance  in  £ s.  d.  all  at 
once,  as  he  suggested  it  should ; but  did  go  to  provide 
an  equipment  for  men  in  after  life  by  supplying  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  form  of  a store  of  useful  know- 
ledge from  which  they  could  draw  at  all  times, 
available  for  a whole  life-time,  which  I am  sure  the 
possessor  would  not  be  willing  to  barter  for  the 
money  expended  in  acquiring  it.’  ” 


Mr.  J.  Y 

7609a.  (Mr.  J.  W.  Stewart). — I have  been  look- 
ing into  the  question  of  Professor  Campbell’s 
answer,  and,  when  it  is  brought  to  my  re- 
collection, I find  Professor  Campbell  was  per- 
fectly correct.  There  is  another  matter  that, 
with  your  permission,  I would  like  to  speak  of. 

I understand  here  that  the  Rev.  J.  Doherty  gave  evi- 
dence about  the  Department’s  methods,  and  gave  as 
an  illustration  that  the  flax  lecturer  at  Carndonagh 
did  not  turn  up  till  seven  o’clock  when  the  lecture 
was  to  be  at  three  o’clock.  I was  the  lecturer,  and  I 
wish  to  explain  the  circumstances.  He  -says : “ The 
lecture  was  advertised  for  three  o’clock.  By  an  over- 
sight, looking  at  the  time-table,  I thought  I had  a 
good  time  to  wait  for  the  train,  and  I went  into  a 
city  hotel,  and  wrote  two  letters,  walked  out,  and 
thought  I was  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  Lough  Swilly 


, Stewart. 

Railway,  but  when  I got  up  there  I found  the  train  was 
away,  and,  inquiring  the  cost  of  a special  train,  it  was 
out  of  my  reach.  I could  not  get  a car.  With  enough  to 
do,  I got  a car  that  would  take  me  there  by  half-past 
three  for  a pound.  I agreed  with  him  if  he  left  me 
at  the  courthouse  steps  at  half-past  three  I would 
give  him  five  shillings  more,  and  wired  to  the  Chair- 
man : ‘ Address  meeting  at  courthouse  at  3.30.’  I ar- 
rived at  courthouse  exactly  at  3.31  ;*  and  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  meeting  had  been  adjourned  to  seven 
o’clock.  I went  up  to  the  post-office  and  got  a copy  of 
my  telegram  which  I had  sent  from  Derry  to  the  Chair- 
man. It  was  all  right  as  I had  wired  to  the  Chairman. 
I went  to  see  him  myself,  and  he  met  me  and  said : ‘ I 
thought  you  would  not  be  in  till  the  train  this  evening,’ 
I said,  ‘ I wired  you  that  I would  be  here  at  3.30.’  He 
had,  however,  adjourned  the  meeting  till  seven  o'clock.’’ 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  JULY  14th,  1906. 


At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Londonderry. 
Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 


The  Hon.  John  Dryden. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 


Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mi-.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b..  Secretary. 


Mr.  E.  H.  ODohertv  examined. 


7610.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Donegal  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction? — Yes,  sir. 

7611.  You  gave  us  various  heads  on  which  you  wish 
to  speak? — I propose  giving  you  evidence  under  the 
following  heads: — (1),  Working  of  agricultural  and 
Eve  stock  schemes.  (2)  Insufficiency  of  funds  for  these 
schemes.  (3)  Reafforestation  of  the  country.  (4) 
Working  of  scheme  of  technical  instruction  in  non- 
agricultural  subjects ; and  (5)  The  starting  and  de- 
veloping of  industries.  1st.  Working  of  Agricultural 
and  Live  Stock  Schemes. — Owing  to  the  difference  of 
opinion  which,  unfortunately,  has  arisen  between  my 
committee  and " the  Department  in  regard  to 
the  eligibility  of  natives  or  residents  of  the 
county  for  appointments  in  the  county  as  in- 
structors under  the  agricultural  schemes,  only  a 
few  of  those  schemes  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  couple  of  years.  The  schemes  that  have  been  in 
operation  are  the  live  stock  schemes,  cottage  and  farm 
prize  scheme,  subsidies  to  shows  scheme,  and  flax 
scheme.  It  is  admitted  that  a very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  quality  of  live  stock  in 
the  county,  especially  in  the  breeds  of  horses  and 
cattle,  since  the  live  stock  schemes  have  been  put  into 
operation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  schemes 
could  be  improved  by  making  them  more  accessible  to 
the  smaller  class  of  farmers,  whot  at  present  find  it 
difficult  to  pay  the  large  price  demanded  for  bulls  and 

■ boars.  The  Department,  however,  are  now  working  in 
j this  direction,  as  they  are  supplying  bulls  on  favour- 
able terms  to  persons  from  the  _ congested  districts  out 
of  the  small  fund  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  (only  £2,000  a year  for  all  the 
congested  districts  of  Ireland),  when  they  handed 
over  the  agricultural  and  live  stock  schemes  to  them  ; 
but  I believe  that  they  make  a mistake  in  allowing  the 
recipients  of  these  bulls  to  charge  whatever  fee  they 
f like  for  the  service  of  the  animals.  They  should  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  same  conditions  as  to 
services  as  'the  owners  of  county  premium  bulls. 

! £868  is  allocated  in  my  county  for  the  improvement 

j of  live  stock,  and  this  provides  139  nominations  for 
j mares  (awarded  at  thirteen  centres),  34  premiums  to 
bulls,  and  10  premiums  to  hoars.  The  cottage  and 
farm  prize  scheme  has  been  very  successful  and  is 
- very  valuable,  as  it  induces  habits  of  cleanliness, 

thrift,  and  industry  among  the  cottagers  and  small 
farmers,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended.  £300 ’is 
allocated  towards  this  scheme,  and  the  fact  that  last 
year  and  this  year  we  have  had  300  entrants  under  it 
shows  that  it  is  well  appreciated.  £300  is  also  allo- 
! cated  for  subsidies  to  agricultural  and  industrial 

. shows,  and  I consider  that  this  money  could  not  be 
better  spent,  as  these  shows  are  an  important  factor 
m educating  the  people.  Since  we  took  up  this 
scheme  four  new  show  societies  have  been  established 
in  the  county,  and,  along  with  the  four  previously  in 
existence,  are  doing  excellent  work  stimulating  the 
farmers  in  all  agricultural  pursuits.  These  societies, 
I should  add,  are  very  liberally  supported  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  operate.  Since  the  flax  scheme  has. 
been  put  into  operation,  the  culture  of  this  important 
crop  has  been  very  much  revived  in  the  flax-growing 
1 districts  of  the  county.  In  fact  I have  been  informed 
l by  two  gentlemen  in  the  county  largely  interested  in 
| flax-growing  that  nearly  twice  as  much  flax  has  been 


sown  this  year  as  was  a couple  of  years  ago.  My 
committee  offer  prizes  each  year  under  Section  A of 
this  scheme  for  scutched  flax  and  under  Section  B for 
growing  flax  amounting  to  £110.  That  the  prizes 
offered  under  Section  A have  effected  any  improve- 
ment in  the  scutching  and  handling  of  the  flax  is 
doubtful,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  lots 
exhibited  at  the  shows  are  scutched  specially  foT 
“show,”  and  cannot  be  considered  as  fair  samples  of 
the  ordinary  scutching  done  in  the  mills  exhibiting 
them,  but,  while  this  is  so,  I may  say  that  the  fact 
that  the  prizes  have  been  paid  in  flax-seed  has  had  a 
most  useful  effect,  as,  of  course,  only  the  best  seed 
procurable  has  been  supplied  by  the  Department,  and 
it  has  grown  so  well  in  the  different  districts  that  it 
lias  been  an  object  lesson  in  the  benefit  accruing  from 
sowing  good  seed  to  the  farmers, who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  given  to  buying  the  later  shipments  of  seed  be- 
cause it  was  a few  shillings  a bag  cheaper  than  the 
first,  which  is  always  the  best.  That  the  lesson  has 
not  been  lost  on  them  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  have  written  me  asking  to  be  supplied 
with  similar  seed  to  that  which  has  been  given  in 
prizes. 

7612.  Has  there  been  any  change  as  to  giving  prizes- 
in  flax-seed? — Not  as  far  as  Section  A is  concerned. 
Prizes  for  growing  flax  are  paid  in  money  be- 
cause at  that  season  of  the  year  the  flax-seed  is  not 
required.  That  Section 'B  has  induced  the  farmers - 
to  give  much  better  attention  to  the  crop  when  grow- 
ing cannot,  I think,  be  disputed.  I may  mention 
that  I have  received  138  entries  under  this  section- 
this  year,  this  being  thirty-six  more  entries  than  I 
received  last  year.  The  flax  and  farm  prize  schemes 
might,  I consider,  be  made  still  more  useful  if  made 
more  elastic.  A small  sum  cf  money  has  also  been 
allocated  in  my  county  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1899,  which 
is  regarded  as  of  much  importance  by  the  farmers, 
but  this  Act  is  so  clumsy  that  the  taking  of  samples 
under  it  is  almost  an  impossibility,  and  I would 
strongly  urge  on  the  Commissioners  to  recommend  that 
an  amending  Act  be  passed  -which  will  provide  for 
sampling  being  done  on  the  lines  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  the  analysing  of  manures  by  a Govern- 
ment analyst  at  a nominal  fee. 

7613.  Will  you  explain  that  ; it  is  new  to  me? — 
At  the  present  time  to  obtain  a sample  of  the 
manure  for  analysis  you  have  first  of  all  to  go  to  the 
merchant  and  buy  at  least  half  a cwt.  of  manure.  You 
have  then  to  give  him  three  days’  notice  of  your  in- 
tention to  take  a sample  of  that  manure,  and  you  have 
to  send  a copy  of  the  analysis  to  the  analyst  along 
with  it,  and  the  whole  thing  militates  against  the 
work. 

7614.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  the  samples  taken  before 
it  leaves  the  merchant’s  store? — No.  sir.  In  fact  they 
can’t  be  so  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  be- 
cause after  you  purchase  a quantity  of  manure  you 
have  to  give  three  days’  notice  of  your  intention  to 
take  samples  for  analysis. 

7615.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  are  the  fees  at  present 
charged  ?--The  county  analyst  for  County  Donegal 
receives  7s.  bd.  a sample  up  to  a hundred  samples. 

7616.  Samples  sent  by  the  Department’s  officer?—. 
Yes ; any  samples  I send  we  pay  7s.  6 d.  for  analys- 
ing each  of  them. 


July  14,  1900- 

Mr.  E.  B. 

O Doherty. 
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7617.  Is  that  not  a scheme  settled  by  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes. 

7618.  Could  not  the  Council  revise  that  then.  Is 
not  the  analyst  their  officer? — He  is  of  course.  These 
are  the  terms  they  made  with  him.  a couple  or  three 
years  ago. 

7619.  Is  the  same  fee  charged  to  an  individual  send- 
ing samples? — Yes. 

7620.  And  to  the  County — both  ? — Yes. 

7621.  Who  is  your  county  analyst? — Professor 
Barklie,  of  Belfast. 

7622.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  is  a personal  arrange- 
ment made  by  tlie  County  Committee? — The  County 
Council  settled  the  fees  with  him,  and  we  have  to  pay 
them. 

7623.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  a scale  for  such  an 
article  as  manure? — No;  all  samples  come  under  the 
one  scale. 

7624.  ( Chairman ). — Do  you  know  that  that  is  the 
case  in  other  counties? — I can’t  say. 

7625.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  how  many  cases  did  you 
get  an  analysis  made  in  the  past  year? — Last  year  I 
think  up  to  forty  analyses  and  this  year  between 
twenty  and  thirty. 

7626.  (Mr.  Brown). — Perhaps  the  analyst’s  salary 
is  proportionally  small? — I don’t  think  he  has  any 
salary ; he  is  paid  entirely  by  fees. 

7627.  With  us  the  analysis  for  the  county  is 
free,  but  the  analyst  receives  a salary  1 — Owing 
to  the  disparity  between  the  valuation  and  the 
extent  of  County  Donegal  (area,  1,197,153  statute 
acres  ; valuation,  £303,869  ; population,  205,889),  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  run  far  short 
of  its  requirements,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  funds  should  not  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
valuation  alone,  but  that  the  extent  and  population 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Other  counties, 
scarcely  one-tliird  the  size  of  Donegal,  either  in  extent 
or  population,  have  larger  valuations,  and  consequently 
get  as  much  of  the  public  funds  as  we  do.  In  these 
smaller  counties  one  instructor  in  any  one  branch  is 
sufficient,  while  in  Donegal  two  at  the  very  least 
-would  be  required,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  num- 
ber of  bulls,  boars,  &c.,  which  we  can  have.  These  I 
• consider  are  good  reasons  why  much  larger  funds 
•should  be  given  to  a county  of  this  description. 

7628.  Do  you  include  the  funds  for  technical  edu- 
cation?— No;  I am  dealing  separately  with  technical 

education. 


7629.  Have  you  brought  in  the  question  of  area. 
Some  counties  have  very  large  tracts  of  mountainy 
land  which  is  practically  uncultivatable  ? — There  is  a 
good  amount  of  Donegal  uncultivated  and  not  possible 
of  cultivation. 


7630.  (Chairman). — As  I understand,  your  point  is 
that  valuation  should  not  be  taken  into  account  ? — I 
will  give  you  the  extent  of  the  county.  We  hsve 
1,197,153  acres  and  the  valuation  is  £305,875.  The 
population  is  205.889.  There  is  another  county  which 
has  an  area  of  418,496  acres.  That  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  ours.  It  has  a valuation  of  £335,000,  just 
about  £30,000  more  than  ours,  and  a population  of 

• 63,000,  about  a fourth  of  our  population. 

7631.  What  is  that  county  ? — Kildare.  In  that 

• county  they  can  have  as  many  bulls  as  we  have. 

7632.  (Mr.  Brown). — As  a matter  of  fact  we  have 
T.ot  nearly  as  many? — But  you  can  have  them. 

7635.  No;  the  funds  would  not  permit  it.  You 
■get  30s.  from  the  Department  and  we  only  get  25s.  ? — 
If  not  considered  outside  my  sphere,  I would  suggest 
that  the  reafiorestation  of  the  country  is  a matter 
worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  the  Commissioners, 
nnd  that  the  funds  for  this  purpose  should  be  largely 
supplemented  by  funds  out  of  the  Crown  and  Quit 
Bents  amounting  to  some  £50,000  annually,  which 
are  derived  purely  from  Irish  sources  and  should  be 
expended  in  Ireland,  and  not  taken  to  England,  as 
they  appear  to  be  at  present ; only  some  £2,900  of 
this  large  income  having  been  accounted  for  as  spent 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1904-5. 

7634.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  it  goes  into  the 
general  fund  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? — I don’t 
really  know  what  becomes  of  it.  It  is  not  spent  in 
Ireland  in  any  case. 

7635.  (Chairman). — Have  you  given  much  attention 
to  re-afforestation? — Not  particularly.  I should  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should  be  able  to 
supply  the  trees  to  farmers  at  a nominal  cost. 


7636.  (Mr.  Brown).— Are  you  not  entitled  to  do  t-W 

at  present  ?-No.  All  we  can  do  is  to  puwha*  th‘ 
trees,  and  supply  them  at  cost  price.  B 

7637.  Surely  that  is  a great  advantage.  They  could 
not  buy  them  on  anything  like  the  same  terms  them 
selves? — No. 

7638.  Besides,  I suppose  they  have  the  advantage 
of  .having  your  Horticultural  Instructor  to  advise  them 
about  the  plainting  ?— Of  course  they  would,  if  we 

a Horticultural  Instructor.  We  have  not  one. 

7639.  Do  you  think  the  planting  is  intended  for 
shelter  or  for  ultimate  profit? — Ultimate  profit. 

7640.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Then  it  would  have  to  be  on 
large  areas?— Yes.  It  is  said  by  authorities  that  the 
want  of  trees  is  responsible  for  the  great  growth  of 
consumption  in  the  country. 

7641.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  not  a great  difficult 
about  mountain  parts— grazing  rights  ?— There  are  some 
but  I don’t  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  about 
acquiring  these. 

7642.  (Mr.  Dryden).— If  trees  were  planted  in  small 

quantities  would  they  grow? — Yes,  there  is  some  very 
suitable  soil  in  Donegal.  1 

7642a.  The  soil  is  suitable,  but  the  wind  is  very 
severe?— I have  seen  places  where  sliubbery  was  planted 
a short  time  ago  and  they  have  grown  wonderfully. 

7643.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  parts  of  Donegal  are  vou 
most  familiar  with  ? — Well,  I am  pretty  well  acquainted 
now  with  the  whole  of  it.  Of  course,  I belong  to  the 
Inishowen  side  myself. 

7644.  Have  you  in  your  mind,  or  seen  places,  suit- 
able for  planting  on  a large  scale  in  Donegal?— I can't 
say  I have  given  particular  attention  to  that. 

7645.  Or  have  any  members  of  the  Committee  or 
County  Council,  as  far  as  you  know?— The  matter  was 
not  discussed  by  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hanna  might 


7646.  Are  you  aware  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Done- 
eal,  so  far  as  mountains  and  moors  go,  is  subject 
to  commonage  grazing  rights?— Yes  ; it  is  very  much 
subject  to  that,  rundale  as  it  is  called. 

7647.  And  in  Inishowen  they  have  grazing  rights  in 
the  mountains  there? — Yes. 

7648.  Your  proposal  would  moan  that  all  these  people 
would  have  to  be  compensated? — Yes,  where  necessary. 

7649.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  compensation 
would  amount  to? — I have  not. 

7650.  Or  have  you  any  idea  how  compensation  could 
be  given  in  any  way  that  would  come  cheaply  on  the 
public  funds? — I think  a great  number  of  these  far- 
mers would  be  glad  to  have  shelter  themselves. 

7651.  That  would  be  merely  for  small  shelter  belts ; 
hut  planting  on  a large  scale,  where  they  would  have 
to  give  up  their  commonage  rights  for  the  grazing  of 
sheep  and  young  stock  ? — I have  not  considered  it. 

7652.  These  commonage  rights  are  valued  very  highly 
by  the  people? — Yes ; they  put  a considerable  value 
on  them. 

7653.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a sufficient  enduce- 
ment  to  the  farmers  if  they  were  guaranteed  for  five 
or  ten  years  fully  as  large  an  income,  by  way  of  em- 
ployment, as  they  would  get  out  of  the  profit  of  their 
sale  of  sheep  and  young  stock — if  they  had  a definite 
guarantee  for  a certain  number  of  year’s,  and  then  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  steady  employment? — I am  very 
sure  it  would  be.  It  would  be  giving  in  kind  in 
place  of  money. 

7654.  You  would  promise  them  employment  subject 
to  their  working  hard,  and  working  under  orders  pro- 
perly ?— I believe  ..it  would  be  very  workable. 

7655.  You  think  it  would  be  acceptable  to  them? — 
Yes.  I know  they  are  always  most  anxious  for  work. 

7656.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  know  whether  any  ex- 
tensive sales  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  have  taken 
place  in  mountain  districts  in  Donegal? — Yes  ; I think 
the  land  has  been  turned  over  pretty  rapidly. 

7657.  What  becomes  of  the  mountains  ? — I think  they 
are  conserved  _ to  the  tenants.  Whatever  rights  the 
tenants  have  in  the  mountain  are,  I think,  conserved 
to  them. 


7658.  Would  it  be  possible  to  manage  a scheme  by 
which  mountains  would  be  vested  in  the  County  Coun- 
cils, as  trustees,  with  power  to  re-afforest  portions  of 
them  ? — I think  it  would  be  quite  possible. 

7659.  Would  they  be  willing  to  undertake  that  re- 
sponsibility?—! can’t  speak  for  the  County  Council, 
but  I imagine  they  would.  Turning  my  atten- 
tion now  to  the  technical  instruction  side,  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  money  that 
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. OTT,Atlded  in  technical  instruction  in  our  should  not  have  been  a party  to  the  grave  act  of 

as  it  has  been,  has  been  even  more  pro-  injustice  and  breach  of  trust  perpetrated  by  the  with-  Mr.  EH, 

itVi  sman  » ’ ,1.. rimvml  hv  tViA  Twmutv  of  tli a Enmvalent  Grant  from  o. 


county,  Jesuits  than  the  agricultural  expendi-  drawal  by  the  Treasury  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  from  0’Doherty. 

ductive  of  go  have  given  a stimulus  to  the  young  Ireland.”  The  Equivalent  Grant  was  practically 


ductive  oi  riven  a stimulus  to  the  young  Ireland.”  The  Equivalent  Grant  was  practically 

W*.  “Hils  X latter  especially,  of  the  county  to  £3,500  ?-Yes  What  happened . was  if  f recollect 
men  ^independent  livelihood  by  thdr  head  and  hands,  aright,  was  that  the  Treasury,  in  1902,  thought,  as 
garnanuiaep  u t to  check  the  tide  of  funds  were  being  otherwise  provided,  that  amount 

which  is  working  such  havoc  in  the  country.  would  no  longer  be  paid.  Remonstrances  were  made 
e“gI,™5 .ton  th e case  of  two  or  three  districts  where  by  the  Department,  end  the  Treasury  agreed  to  con- 
1 may 111  ent  . established  the  sprigging  and  tinue  the  payment  for  three  years.  The  Department 

«•  MSSS  ^o“SS  So  we  sent  frigging  was  «app=M  to  be  accountable  for  the  withfr.wal  of 
crochet  industries.  y ^ Malin  and  Malin  the  grant,  because  it  was  to  be  grounded  on  a minute 

Instructresses  to  oonduc  shirt  industry  had  of  the  Department,  which  minute,  we  understood,  the 


frstwctress  dirtriot  where  the  shirt  industry  had  of  the  Department  w 
in  existence  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  Department  failed  to 
^To^n^to  the  great  depression  which  has,  unfor-  7663.  I think  that 
but  owui0  11,.  t.Tirftf,  aver  that  mav  be,  t 


g .tX  existed  in  the  shirt  trade  for  the  past  three  ever  that  may  be,  the  arrangement  made  was  that 
‘“SmWratbo  »lurt  manufacturers  had  to  di.com-  £3,500  a year  should  be  contmnedfor  a few  years 
* out  work  to  their  country  workers,  and  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  replaced  by  a grant  of 

£ noS  S were  left  without  any  means  of  liy.li-  £7,000.  a year  S-For  a limited  number  of  years.  I 
the-poor  8 s amivrate  if  another  in-  think  it  has  ceased.  


bo^d  and  would  have  had  to  emigrate  if  another  in- 
Jbistrv  had  not  been  started. 

7fi60  (Chairman). — "Was  that  started  under  the  Con- 
gested ' Districts  Board?— No,  by  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee. Well,  these  classes  have  been  so  successful 


thinlc  it  has  ceased. 

7664.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  not  the  limit  of  £7,000 
to  be  the  lowest  limit  ? — It  might  increase. 

7665.  ( G hairman) . — This  statement  cannot  be  quite 
accepted  as  accurate? — That,  of  course,  is  the  state- 


” ‘irehirwho'itfended  thdm,  and  the  Depurttujnt's  7666.  It  appears  on  the  notes  therefore  I think 
to  the  Dir  , ..  . industrv  is  soreadine  it  right  to  point  that  out.  I thinlc  the  language  is  too 

aSS  SrttrS?  * AgaS^gSe'Sa  sto«|-':.Ud  not  have  been  a party  to  the  grave 
JL  vears  tm  lace  classes  started  at  Ballv-  a°t  °f  injustice  and  breach  of  trust.  , ,, 


SraMT*  trj r:dy£,BS  a s 


is  now  being  earned  by  the  girls  working  at  the  industry 
in  these  two  places.  . , ., 

7661.  Do  you  think  that  represents  the  actual  prohts 


£60,000  you  would  get  £60,000  from  the  Treasury  ?— 
That  was  the  idea  of  the  Committee. 

7668.  That  they  would  get  an  equivalent  for  what- 


She  dressmaking,  cookery,  and  manual  ™*jucti®  *° daresay  you  waut  more,  but 
classes  have  also  been  very  successful.  I think  that  V think  t.liat. 


classes  have  .also  been  very  ~sM  J tiimk  that  the^istory  of  the  thing  ?-I  think’ that 


cal  instruction  purposes  are  ridiculously  so.  This,  of  . 7°70-  lhat  may  be ; am  i no  a 9 _ lam 

course,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Department,  since  the  Justice  of  your  claim  * n ^*1 


centres.  In  our  county 


IS  by  the  Departmsnt ; and  I may  add  that  £116  tta. 

of  the  Department’s  contribution  is  in  respect  of  an  * A®7!,!*  r am  Tint  aware  that 


” — -------------  been  called  at  all  to  the  new  scheme  of  technical  in- 

sssff .Affifir w-s  ssfa ft p?yi«.sbr rss&s & 


of  the  Department's  contribution  .»  m respect , 01 : an  admce'.^  irt' progilmmel-I  am  not  aware  that 
urban  district  m the  county  (the  only  one  we  have  g ),  R the  Oountv  Committees.  We  were  in- 


iis-rict  mtne  county  vwu»  omy  one ;we  nave  g ,,  concerns  the  County  Committees.  We  were  in- 

contnbutes  only  £18  to  the  scheme,  and ^ that  by  the  Department  that,  we  might  not  expect 


should  this  urban  district  cease,  as  it  may  at  any  time,  *r  ‘ 

to  contribute  we  would  only  get  £300  from  the  Depart-  Browm)._But  this  has  only  been  sane- 

meat,  so  that  all  wo  bare  for  techmcd  mstortion  m ^ |_However,  they  would  reguir.  to 

h JlZ  S very  ‘h»  7®?  considerably  I am  very  glad 


this  very  eatensivo  couuty  is.  £J50  Owmg.  to  vmy  £hX? wraigeTth^easS S.  I hops  wo*wai 

ln.l.le  in  t.lio  wav  nf  technical  instruction  havmff  been  , . 6 a 6 


done  for  the  first  couple  of  years,  my  Committee  had  "faT  (M7.~Wch,).-Czii  you  teU  me  how  much  s 
a considerable  amount  of  accumulated  funds,  in  ad-  m „Yt,„ntv  Doiea.l  received  for  the  rear  endini 


throe  years,  and  it  wa.  this  which  enabled  them  to  do  19?|i  iuohfor  tehmoal  instruction  !-The  De- 


so  much  good,  as  they  were  able  to  appoint  ten  In- 
structors while  the  money  lasted — four  in  crochet  work, 


7673.  Blow  much  for  technical  instruction  ?—The  De- 
partment have  only  allowed  us  to  set  aside  £208. 


structors  while  the  money  lasted— four  m crochet  worn,  £ - can  raise  & s rate  rate  inde_ 

three  m spnggmg,  one  m dressmakmg,  one  m cookery  ™ dently  of  that  rate  if  they  chose. 

and  laundry  work,  and  one  manual  Instructor.  The  f •>  , ..  ,,  ta  o-i  0572 Yes 


accumulated  funds  are,  however,  : 


7674.  And  it  would  amount  to  £1,267  ? — Yes. 

7675.  And  if  you  were  to  raise  £1,267,  you  would 


ali  spent,  and  the  Committee  have  had  to  reduce  their  entjtled  to  (f  the  0ld  Euuivalent  Grant  was  in 
staff  of  teachers  ig  mdustml  subjects  from  seven  to  » g ^ 81,267  f-tes. 

S f?.d  JW  » complain  Ofj-T™. 


deplorable,  as  it  means  the  withdrawing  of  teachers 
from  districts  where  further  instruction  would  still  he 


7677.  (Chairman). — It  i 


irom  districts  where  lurfcher  instruction  wouia  stni  oe  ^ name  rf  Equi7alent  Grant : it  is  very  n 

required,  and  also  the  Committee  being  unable  to  es-  ’ 

tablish  these  paying  industries  in  other  dialects  where  (Mr.  Micks).— It  has  got  very  well  known  by  it  n 
they  are  urgently  required.  I,  therefore,  tnist  that  The  most  urgent  need  of  our  countm 


^ -----  (Witness). — Tlie  most  urgent  need  of  our  country  is 

the  Commissioner  will,  strongly  urge  on  the  Govern,  ^ openip^  up  of  new  indu°tries  and  the  development 


ment  the  necessity  of  immediately  providing  adequate  exf9ting  ones,  as  only  these  can  keep  our  people  at 
funds  for  the  unpartmg  of  technical  instruction  m non-  ^ j certainly  think  it  should  be  in  the 


agrcultural  subjects  in  xural  districts.  The  boys  and  q£  fche  De partAent  to  give  assistance  towards 

girls  living  m rural  districts  are  surely  as  well  entitled  [ndustries  that  a£.  being  established  or  developed. 

766B2  I i«  what  yon  haye  e.id,  that  rtance,  in  thie  crochet  .ni  Ser  wb.k 

£»,  -W-  t»  4 •*»*•»»*  » tlto  mpmt  of  .the  what  ™ mght  SSs£ 


to  be  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  with  ail  tne  nc^orfmont  dr.  rripp  JiBln 

Wnfica1  knowledge  that  can  be  given  to  them,  aa  tho»  7678.  7 ito|  in, traction ; for  in- 

bring. m_ urban  districts. .nd  o3ier  workf-Thoso  are 


large 

also  beg  to  record  their  opinion  that  the  Depailment  hosiery  industries,  or  something  like  that. 

3 L 
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July  H,  1906; 

Mt.^Th. 

O’Doherty. 


7679.  Even  in  these  things  they  do  very  largely  give 
aid  by  providing  lor  instruction? — I think  the  Act 
does  not  give  them  power  to  give  aid  to  any  great 
extent  in  subsidies. 

7680.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  policy 
of  subsidies? — I think  the  Department’s  principle 
should  be  more  to  provide  expert  knowledge  and  skill 
to  such  industries  that  would  be  established. 

7681.  (Chairman). — You  mean  educational  rather 
than  directed  to  the  commercial  side? — I don’t  think, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  interfere  with 
the  commercial  portion. 

7682.  How  about  competition.  There  might  be  a 

treat  deal  of  competition  between  State-aided  and  non- 
tate-aided  industries? — I think  exceptional  circum- 
stances should  be  Bhown. 

7683.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I suppose  they  are  all  ex- 
ceptional, a.t  least  local  people  think  they  are  ? — I don’t 
know.  I think  there  is  good  room  in  Ireland.  They 
could  open  up  many  industries  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  would  be  very  little  competition. 


7684.  (Chairman) . The  industries  you  specially 
fer  to  are  lace  and  crochet  ?— These  are  not  l* 
tries  I refer  to.  - “do 


7685.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  tell  me  an„  »i 
th.  Comitj  Donegal  where  an  industry  J 

opened  profitably,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— Buncram,  • 
a capital  place  for  starting  industries.  a 18 


7686.  Where  there  were— there  used  to  he  „ • 
dustry  before  ?— There  used  to  be  a very  flo»vi=vUl' 
industry,  linen,  giving  very  large  employment 
the  mill  is  lying  there  dereUct,  Sad  thVS?-£ 
going  to  loss,  and  that  is  only  one  instance 

7687.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  question  of  comnetiH™ 

would  come  in  there  with  other  mills?— It  would  !) 
pend  largely  on  what  you  are  going  to  start.  Them t 
great  room  in  this  country  for  a boot  factory  Bonf! 
come  almost  altogether  from  abroad.  * 

7688.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  all  events  the  view  of 
committee  is  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Department 
should  be  empowered  to  assist  rising  industries  by  suoh 
means  as  they  thought  judicious  and  proper?— Yes 


Mr.  W.  3. 


Mr.  William  James  Hanna,  j.p.,  examined. 


7689.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  a member  of 
the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Donegal? — Yes. 

7690.  And  I see  you  have  something  to  say  about 
'the  system  of  employing  itinerant  lecturers  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  itinerant  lecturers  are  not  exactly  what  is 
suited  for  our  county,  at  least  that  part  of  the  people 
of  our  county  that  we  want  to  improve.  It  is  the 
poorer  class  that  we  want  to  touch  first  with  the  De- 
partmental aid  : and  a man  has  got  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  information  before  he  can  understand  lec- 
tures on  a subject,  and  before  even  he  desires  any 
further  information.  If  he  knows  but  little  he  won’t 
take  information  orally.  I think  it  must  be  practically 
shown  to  him. 

7691.  Then,  hew  would  you  bring  home  knowledge 
to  these  people? — I think  I mentioned  in  the  note  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  secretary,  that  I wished  to 
touch  something  on  fruit  culture  first.  I think  that, 
as  this  country  imports  four  or  five  millions  worth  of 
fruit,  and  that  as  a great  deal  of  the  County  Donegal 
is  admirably  suited  for  growing  fruit,  that  our  people 
would  be  glad,  and  it  would  be  of  very  great  import- 
ance if  they  were  taught  how  to  plant  trees  and  how  to 
select  trees  suitable  for  their  districts,  and  how  to 
tram  them  and  prune  them.  For  instance,  it  has  now 
become,  I think  wisely  so,  a practice  to  plant  bush 
trees.  They  don’t  take  up  a great  deal  of  ground.  In 
Ireland  we  have  at  the  present  time  erected  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  thousand  labourers’  cottages,  with  a half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  each. 
1 think  that  a border  of  fruit  trees  would  not  interfere 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  garden,  and  would  supply 
a very  admirable  addition  to  the  menu  of  the  family. 
I think  they  could  grow  admirable  apples,  which  might 
be. used  in  the  family,  and  would  beautify  the  place. 
That  applies  to  the  poor  people : the  richer  man  is 
probably  able  to  control  that  information  himself 

7692.  You  say  you  think  apples  are  peculiarly  suited 
to  this  county  ?— I do.  I think  it  is  admirably  suited. 
I grow  myself  about  five  tons  of  apples;  but  I had  to 
learn  from  experience : it  is  not  every  man  who  knows 
how  to  plant  a tree.  Thirty  years  ago  I got  a 
man  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Kew  Gardens  He 
spoiled  all  my  plants.  I had  to  raise  all  the  trees 
again.  In  a large  place  like  Kew  Gardens  every  de- 
partment is  special,  and  this  man  knew  nothing  about 
planting  trees,  though  he  knew  a lot  of  other  things. 
A cottager  gets  trees  from  a nursery.  I have  ordered 

name,  and  I got  in  return  another  sort,  and 
wtr,  +AiW  ^ for,fcwoT°,r  three  .years,  until  the  fruit 
began  to  be  produced.  I have  got  a dozen  trees  of  one 
name  and;  planted  them  in  a row.  I found  four  or 
five  of  them  cankered,  and  I had  lost  four  or  five 
years,  but  other  trees  of  the  same  class  planted  in  the 
+nT,  r°W  W6r1  6I1°ugh-  I think  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  a place  like  Donegal  practical  men,  with  a 


?e"eral  gardening  training,  not  particularly'special- 

ouSht IS-ow  fWar  a+s,P^nting  trees,  and  that  they 
.ought  to  show  these  cottagers  and  small  farmers  how 


to  prepare  the  place  to  plant,  how  to  put  irTthTrootsT 
' and  tram  them,  and  should  shew  +t„L • Tl  5 0t  ' 


in  the  course  of  a few  years  there  would  be  enough 
instruction  in  general  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  about,  and  they  would  not  need  so  many  in- 
structors,  but  at  first  you  need  four  or  five  for  a 
county  like  Donegal,  and  then  that  becomes  a question 
of  money. 

7693.  Unfortunately  in  this  county  there  are  no  in- 
spectors  of  this  kind? — None  at  all. 

7694.  That  is  a very  great  misfortune? — I believe  the 
Department  did  appoint  one  or  two  gentlemen  to  come 
and  lecture.  He  calls  a meeting  in  a hall,  and  has 
but  few  hearers,  because  people  are  not  interested  in 
it.  We  want  men  to  show  the  cottager  not  only  where 
to  put  a tree,  but  how  to  economise  his  ground. 

7695.  It  is  a very  big  matter,  but  it  has  been  done 
to  a great  extent  in  other  parts  of  Ireland?— I think 
it  is  only  a big  matter  as  far  as  the  money  is  con- 
cerned. 

7696.  And  also  getting  the  proper  instructors.  You 
have  not  a large  supply  of  persons  competent  ?— What 
I mean  is  this.  Supposing  a few  pevsons  in  one  elec- 
toral district  are  properly  taught,  and  their  gardens 
become  productive,  that  is  an  object  lesson  for  these 
men.  They  teach  each  other. 


*•*  **  ”»k«  ••  °n  it  ■ Tta*  are  n&fgj 


/ oa/.  iou  know  the  Department  are  giving  very 
great  attention  to  that  matter  ? — I don’t  know.  We 
have  a great  many  poor  people  in  Donegal,  and  what 
I want  to  see  aroused  are  the  poorer  people,  who  don’t 
understand  and  appreciate  it  now. 

7698.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Committee  to  employ  the  services  of  a horticultural 
instructor  ? — I think  you  want  a man  who  understands 
one  thing.  I think  general  horticulture  does  not  come 
into  the  scheme. 

7699.  He  would  not  be  qualified  if  he  could  not  take 
all  in  ? — Perhaps  not ; but  that  it  what  suits  the 
people. 

7700.  (Chairman).— It  you  have  a man  almost  en- 

tirely devoted  to  this  particular  thing,  pruning  of 
tree's  and  so  on,  and  going  on  his  bicycle  all  oyer 
the  place  to  the  various  gardens  and  demonstration 
plots,  helping  the  people  and  telling  them  in  their 
homes  how  to  do  it — is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  like  to  see? — Yes.  I think  it  would  require 

four  for  the  County  Donegal.  His  duties  would  begin 
in  November  and  would  continue  up  to  March.  I 
think  he  would  have  very  slight  duties  from  that  on 
until  November  again. 

7701.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  you  would  find  you 
would  want  him  all  the  time? — Yes,  if  fruit  culture 
was  established  on  any  large  scale.  Then  would 
come  the  grading  of  fruit ; it  is  most  necessary  to 
get  them  to  take  the  place  of  American  or  Australian 
fruit.  Then  you  must  find  market  for  them.  A poor 

, person,  or  often  a large  farmer,  can’t  bring  himself 
into  contact  with  dealers  in  London  or  the  provinces. 
' What  we  want  is  some  local  instructor  to  instruct 
’ him  how  to  grade  his  fruit  and  pack  them.  The 
Department  made  some  arrangement  with  a box- 
making factory  in.  Dublin,  and  everything  goes  to 
Dublin.  I ordered  fifty  or  a hundred  boxes  accord- 
ing to  the  Department's  arrangement,  and  .they  cost 
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the  freight,  something  like  8 £d.  to  bring 
me,  w,lthrnv  D,ace8  i sent  a sample  box  to  a box- 
them  an(1  t them  made  for  7 cl.  I don’t 

Ivia-1  these  things  should  be  conserved  in  Dublin, 
^ vou  have  long  distances  to  carry  them. 

W 7702  You  could  not  establish  these  manufacturers 
ii  7'  fi,e  country.  There  would  not  be  a demand 

Zn  them  goS-What  I think  is  this,  that  in 

t0  district  likeg  thi3  there  ought  to  be  a man  who 
* ,dirl  be  consulted,  say  in  Derry,  acquainted 
tihe  trade — we  have  several  of  them  here,  large 
^?dle  men  and  seeds- men,  and  they  supply  fruit 
f if-T  think  if  the  Department  gave  a small  subsidy 
h.  would  get  to  sample  box™ , «d 
-b  ’could  mute  contracts  *‘  >“»•  f“  <“d»: 
luaSSli,  without  to  Department  interfering  at 

‘%3  (Mr.  Michs). — Has  uot  to  Secretary  »I  to 
_ " ronncil  got  samples  ? — He  is  not  in  touch. 
You  must  have  some  man  easily  reached.  Derry 
i,i  snit  Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal. 
mt  (Mr.  Bfo«.»).-How  do  you  say  to  to  in 
tohn  S subsidised  ? — I don't  think  they  are  sub- 
sidised Au  arrangement  was  made  with  tom  foi 
£ samples,  and  they  are  trying  to  push  the  trade 
S anding  tault  with  them,  but  I say  to  cost 
f , ' mu,Ji  for  a man  here  to  bring  them  from 
XnblhuWhen  J get  to  box,  I simply  had  to  sample 
mepared  in  Dublin.  It  ought  to  be  ,ust  os  easy  to 
5 topics  here.  We  ought  to  hare  some  depot  m 
terry  Lie  man  who  would  get  a small  subsidy  for 
tStag  to  people  and  massing  shipments  of  small 

(Chairman).— I will  jnst  read  what  Proffer 
..  ,1  - .a.  rv..— 1R71  — Wvprv  nerson  that 


7705.  (Chairman). — i win  just  iuw  « IU‘U  , 

Campbell  says  at  Question  1871— Every  person  that 
n nulled  got  the  boxes  sent  to  him. 

P#06.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  do  you  want  to  pay 
a man  for.  The  Department  got  a sample  box  made 
in  Dublin,  sent  it  down,  and  this  box  could  be  made 
by  any  local  man,  and  he  could  make  a profit  on  it  ? 
—The  box  is  only  one  advantage  of  what  1 think 
this  man  might  be  very  useful  for  He  would  need 
to  be  a receiver  of  the  trees  selected  to  be  distributed 
among  the  persons  who  would  want  them,  and  he 
would  need  to  be  in  communication,  to  receive  the 
fruit,  and  ship  them  in  large  bulk,  because  you  can  t 
ship  to  an  agent  in  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  London, 
four  or  five  boxes  of  fruit  even  if  it  is  graded.  The 
freight  is  too  much.  If  there  was  a man  m Derry, 
twenty  men  would  perhaps  send  him  four  boxes  each, 
and  the  person  in  Derry  would  make  arrangements 
to  despatch  100  boxes  boxes  of  fruit  all  graded. 

7707.  Does  not  that  point  to  some  system  ol  co- 

operation ?— You  can’t  unite  people  uniesstherem 
some  central  body  to  unite  them.  I think  probably  in  a 
short  time  things  will  work  out  themselves,  too.  l 
am  talking  of  the  people  who  have  never  had  ex- 
perience of  this  thing  at  all.  . , v l 

7708.  (Chairman).— They  want  instruction  brought 
home  to  them?— That  is  exactly  it.  They  want  in- 
struction on  the  spot.  The  Irishman  is  very  quick 
to  learn  when  you  show  him  the  thing. 

7709.  And  the  object  of  the  organisation  ought  to 

be  to  give  him  that  instruction?— Yes.  . 

7710.  (Mr.  Dryden). — At  present  the  fruit  is  not 
growing?— We  are  supposing  we  are  on  the  eve  ol 
starting  an  industry  that  will  benefit  every  smaU 
cottager.  I think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  plant  trees 
six  feet  apart  along  the  border  of  his  plot.  I have 
bushed  trees  four  feet  apart  that  in  Summer  are 
absolutely  laden  with  nice  fruit.  I am  perlecuy 
aware  the  Department  is  anxious  to  do 

they  can  ; but  our  business  is  to  point  out  practically 
how  it  affects  our  locality.  , . 

7711.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  a question  of  funds  , you 
are  using  your  funds  for  other  purposes  In  other 
counties  they  have  a horticultural  instructor  ?— About 
Armagh  and  Portadown  they  don  t want  it. 

7712  (Mr.  Micks).  There  are  a number  of 
orchards  from  Carrigans  to  Lifford?— Yes  hut  thej 
are  neglected.  They  are  old  orchards  of  hltyoi 
a hundred  years  old,  and  there  are  some  new  or  char  as 
there  that  are  bearing  splendid  fruit. 

7713.  So  some  trade  already  exists  ?— > Oh,  y“: 

7714.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  set  apart  in  « hem 

£168  for  horticulture.  How  is  it  wo  h»ve  no 
horticultural  instructor  in  Donegal 

our  Committee  got  at  loggerheads  with  the  Depart 
ment.  I think  that  our  Committee  had  a reasonab^ 
grievance  against  the  Department  f°r  pn^nmitte^ 
which  they  hadn’t  advised  them  of  Our  Committee 
had  appointed  two  lady  instructors  for  butter  makin. 


7715.  We  know  all  about  that,  but  about  the  hoc-  July  14, 1906. 
ticulture?— Then  the  Committee  would  not  appoint 
anybody.  The  Committee  was  divided.  We  were  all  'p 

at  one  that  the  Department  treated  the  Committes  ' 

shabbily  by  not  advising  them  of  the  rule  until  after 
they  had  made  the  appointments,  and  then  treating 
them  like  children ; throwing  their  appointments  on 
one  side.  I moved  an  amendment  that  we  should 
make  our  appointments,  and  so  take  up  the  propor- 
tions for  the  different  matters,  and  do  it  under  pro 
test.  That  we  should  fight  the  matter  as  much  on 
principle  by  going  on  with  our  schemes ; but  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  did  not  agree  with  the 
minority,  so  the  schemes  dropped.  For  instance, 
there  was  a very  useful  scheme  in  poultry.  We  had 
had  a lady  instructor  for  one  or  two  years  who  did 
admirable  work.  She  has  given  lectures:  then  went 
round  to  the  cottages  and  showed  them  how  their 
dirty  houses  were  not  suitable  for  poultry.  She 
showed  them  that  mongrel  fowls  had  to  be  fed  as 
well  as  pure-bred  fowl.  She  showed  them  then  out 
of  an  old  packing  box  how  to  make  a fairly  good 
little  house.  These  were  little  things  that  the  cot- 
tagers’ wives  could  understand,  and  she  did  improve 
their  houses.  She  improved  the  breeds,  and  the  eggs 
were  better,  and  that  scheme,  I think,  would  ulti- 
mately have  been  a very  useful  scheme,  but  it  was 
knocked  on  the  head  by  this  dispute. 

7716.  The  Committee  itself  discontinued  this' — 

They  discontinued.  They  would  not  appoint. 

7717.  (Mr.  Dryden).— To  their  injury?—!  think  it 
was  a mistake,  but  it  was  a mistake  under  a very 
legitimate  irritation.  Our  Committee  was  _ treated 
badly  by  the  Department  by  putting  a rule  in  force 
and  then  not  advising  nhem  until  they  had  made  two 
appointments,  one  an  admirable  appointment.  One 
lady  was  living  two  years  in  Derry.  She  had  been 
a native  of  Ardara.  She  was  elected  for  Donegal. 

I recommended  her  to  the  Committee.  She  was  elected, 
but  the  Department  threw  her  over  because  she  was 
a native  of  the  County  Donegal. 

7718.  (Mr.  Michs). — Did  she  go  up  for  examina- 
tion afterwards  ?— Yes.  She  had  been  trained  in 
several  creameries,  had  a lot  of  service  to  show,  but 
she  might  not  have  been  able  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion. Nervous  people  are  not  very  able  to  answer 
sometimes  questions  in  theory,  but  she  had  a lot  ol 
practical  training.  We  did  not  contest  the  right  of 
the  Department  to  go  into  their  qualifications.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  any  County  Committee  to  contes* 

7719  ° (Mr.  Brown). — Have  yon  seen  the  horticul- 
tural schemes  in  operation  in  any  other  county/—  i 

i ^7720.°  I think  you  will  find  your  own  ideals  are 
[ being  realised  elsewhere?— I have  seen  them  m actual 

1,1 7721 6 But  Ireland— under  the  Department?— No,  I 
t have  not.  That  is  what  I want  to  see  introduced 
l-  here.  I don’t  see  why  if  we  have  got  a good  fruit- 

» J&J2? BJ St£2S& 


to  introduce  it/ — 1 tnmu.  aiso  udu  , 

had  any  spare  time  the  question  of  afforestation 

^ 77^.°  (Mr . lIBroum) .— That  is  done  in  our  county 
through  the  horticultural  instructor  ?— You  have  a 
small  county,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  difficult,  I think, 
Is  Donegal . We  are  nearly  ninety  miles  long  by  forty 

W7724.  We  can’t  have  everything.  We  would  like 
to  have  two  or  three  instructors  in  ■ EjUw.  ta*  we 
are  doing  a great  deal  of  good  with  °ne  ? Jes,  but 
T think  to  give  such  meagre  instruction  doesn  t it 
•of nndtoood.  It  d...  not  teach  the  * l»>K 
teaching.  It  is  throwing  money  away.  I think 
should  not  have  so  many  schemes,  but  should  worn 

°n,7725t  Certainly, y but  the  instruction  is  entirely 
practical?— So  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  so  meagre  it 
reaches  comparatively  few. 

7726.  I assure  you  it  is  not  meagre ?-We .have not 
had  a single  man  to  instruct  about  fruit  culture  in 
this  county.  . , 

LSofTl  STltock  of-  I to,e  to 
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July  14,  1906. 
Mr.  W.  J. 


places  ? — 1 have  not  heard  of  any  either  in  Derry  or 
Tyrone. 

7729.  I think  if  you  get  over  you  difficulties  with 
the  Department,  and  appoint  a horticultural  instruc- 
tor ; if  you  get  a good  man,  as  I hope  you  will,  you 
will  find  it  answers  your  purpose  to  a great  extent  ? — 
We  in  the  North  of  Ireland  think  a great  deal  of  the 
Department’s  funds  have  been  allocated  more  to  the 
South  than  to  us. 

7730.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  entirely  mistaken. 
You  are  raising  by  the  rate  £1,200,  and  you  are 
getting  £2,014.  Now,  let  us  take  Kildare;  we  are 
raising  £1,400,  and  we  are  getting  £1,584 ; that  is 
£500  less? — But  you  have  got  such  a limited  area. 

7731.  But  we  thought  naturally  that  we  should  get 
a proportionate  amount  to  the  amount  that  is  raised 
by  rates.  That  is  not  an  unnatural  way  of  looking 
at  it? — It  is  not,  except  when  you  look  at  the  view 
of  using  it  in  on©  part  more  than  another ; the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  each  county  must  be  considered. 

7732.  We  consider  our  needs  are  just  as  great.  I 
want  you  to  realise  that  there  are  other  limits.  Cork 
County  thinks  it  is  only  fair  when  it  raises  a rate 
that  it  should  get  a corresponding  amount  out  of 
the  fund  ? — I don’t  for  one  moment  contest  the  justice 
of  what  you  say.  I am  only  looking  at  it  that  this 
great  Department  has  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inaugurating  funds  where  funds  were  most 
needed.  We  have  a great  big  county  that  has  a great 
need  for  that  allocation  of  money. 

7733.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  are  getting  so 
much  larger  an  allocation  than  counties  like  Kildare, 
and  we  don’t  grudge  it  to  you,  but  we  want  you  to 
understand  that  you  are  getting  a very  much  larger 
share  in  proportion  to  the  money  you  raise? — There 
are  some  of  the  projects  that  suit  this  part  of  the 
county  that  should  be  more  largely  endowed  even  if 
you  drop  some  of  the  others. 

7734.  (Chairman). — That  is  rather  for  the  County 
Committee  ? — There  is  no  use  in  spending  a pound  on 
a project  if  it  requires  five  pounds  to  carry  it  out 
in  practice. 

7735.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges? — I wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  technical  instruction  as  it  applies  and  as 
it  would  be  useful  in  my  opinion  for  rural  districts. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  and  up  to  the  present  we 
appointed  an  instructor  for  carpentry  and  for  iron 
work ; that  would  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes 
of  the  country. 

7736.  (Mr.  Micks).— A smith? — Not  much  of  the 
smith ; it  was  mostly  in  carpentry.  We  employed  a 
teacher  named  O’Neill,  who  is  an  admirable  man. 
He  came  out  to  my  district,  four  miles  out.  That 
was  the  first  place  that  he  started.  We  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a place  for  him  in  which  to  teach 
at  all.  At  last  we  got  the  National  school,  but  we 
could  only  have  from  four  o’clock,  and  he  taught  two 
classes  of  ten  each.  The  boys  were  most  enthusiastic. 
Of  course  he  would  only  teach  them  first  drawing  and 
mitring,  and  how  to  handle  tools.  The  progress  was 
wonderful.  He  taught  for  thi'ee  months.  Mr.  O’Neill 
told  me  the  talent  of  some  of  the  boys  was  wonderful. 
He  taught  for  three  months.  The  boys  were  greatly 
interested,  and  would  talk  of  nothing  else;  but  he 
went  away  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  for  two 
years  he  has  never  been  back.  The  boys  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it  and  have  got  out  of  touch.  There 
is  no  continuity  with  the  teaching.  I don’t  want  Mr. 
O’Neill  or  any  other  gentleman  giving  instruction 
under  the  Department  interfering  with  trades.  What 
we  want  is  to  make  handy  men,  men  that  can  turn 
themselves  to  do  any  little  job  at  carpentry  or  any- 
thing necessary  on  an  isolated  farm,  and  that  broadens 
the  idea  of  the  children  and  makes  them  handy  and 
thoughtful.  A young  lad  so  taught  becomes  a useful 
man  all  his  life.  Speaking  in  a general  way,  as  it  is 
now,  boys  are  turned  out  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  from 
a National  school;  they  have  not  an  idea;  they 
know  nothing  except  probably  the  mere  theory  of  what 
they  are  taught  in  school,  but  when  required  to  put  it 
into  practical  effect  they  know  nothing  about  it.  What 
I suggest _ is  that  the  Department  should  allocate  cer- 
tain National  schools,  appropriate  buildings  at  suit- 
able distances,  and  build  an  annexe  where  they  could 
establish  a permanent  plant,  say  a bench,  and  other 
things,  where  the  teacher  could  teach  in,  and  I think 
that  in  a county  like  Donegal  it  would  require  at 
least  four  teachers -of  the  class  I speak  of.  They  did 
admirable  work  wherever  allocated,  but  the  breaches 
destroyed  all  their  teaching.  If  there  was  an  annexe 


where  a permanent  plant  and  tools  could  be  • 
would  cost  less  than  carting  them  about  from 
place,  and  there  would  be  no  risk  of  breaking  tK  , 
and  losing  them,  and  having  to  pay  for  thk  /i!  •“ 
up  of  the  National  schools  for  each  session,  t lning 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  we  had  a diffiri  if!W 
some  little  things  were  broken  and  some  of  tlTTaS.’ 
defaced.  If  there  was  an  annexe,  whidi  I ft 
could  be  built  cheaply,  and  permanent  plant  mrt  ,, 
to  accommodate  one  teacher  for  every  two  comS, 
tricts,  that  would  be  about  ten  miles  square  dZC 
and  it  would  take  two  teachers.  I think  if  he 
lished  say  four  centres  in  each  of  his  teaching  dit 
tricts  ; that  would  be  convenient  enough  to  sratw  v: 
class  in.  Then  the  real  work  of  utility  would  comefi 
He  would  not  touch  teaching  a boy  any  trade-  h 
would  simply  give  him  enough  instruction  to  mat! 
him  a handy  man  with  tools.  e 


7737.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  could  be  done 
on  a sufficiently  large  scale  to  teach  the  people  of 
country ?-What  does  Mr.  O’Neill  cost?  P 


(Witness). — How  much  are  his  expenses? 

(Mr.  E.  H.  O’Doherty).— Roughly,  £20  a year.  I 
might  mention  perhaps  that  the  committee  now  with 
their  accumulated  funds  all  spent  have  given  notice 
of  motion  next  meeting  to  dispense  with  the  manual 
instructor  and  keep  on  teachers  in  crochet  and  spin- 
ning  work.  r 

(Witness). — That  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  we 
are  teaching  the  girls  of  the  household  to  be  the 
bread-winners,  and  boys  are  not  taught  and  therefore 
don’t  become  useful  citizens.  In  Derry  we  have  shirt 
factories,  and  the  women  have  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
men  unemployed  are  not  easily  employed.  I don’t 
want  to  see  our  girls  made  bread-winners.  I would 
like  to  see  it  going  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other 
things ; but  the  boys  should  be  instructed  in  their 
role  of  life  as  well  as  the  girls. 

7738.  (Chairman). — And  you  look  upon  the  in- 
struction of  the  boys  as  fitting  them  for  the  life  they 
have  to  lead,  as  being  got  by  technical  instruction?— 
Yes. 

7739.  (Mr.  Micks). — Not  with  a view  of  earning, 
but  making  them  useful  in  their  homes  ?— Making 
them  handy  and  ready  to  think  for  themselves.  Sup- 
posing a man  is  mowing  or  reaping  who  has  no  ideas, 
and  if  anything  breaks  he  can’t  fix  it.  Another  man 
who  has  got  the  class  of  training  I speak  of  has  some 
ideas,  ana  can  fix  a breakage  like  that  at  once.  In  a 
box  he  carries  the  tools  he  needs.  He  does  not  lose 
half  a day  running  for  a carpenter  or  blacksmith. 

7740.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  his  gates  won’t  remain 
unhinged? — That  is  exactly  what  I mean.  It  is  the 
most  useful  thing  in  country  life,  and  if  we  want  to 
keep  our  people  at  home  we  must  make  them  self- 
sustaining.  We  will  probably  have  a hundred  thou- 
sand labourers’  cottages  scattered  through  Ireland  in 
a very  short  time.  We  have  thirty  thousand  now. 
And  in  ten  years  I hope  we  will  have  one  hundred 
thousand.  If  they  could  be  taught  to  plant  trees  and 
train  trees  you  would  practically  give  a man  a lesson 
in  making  him  a tasty,  thrifty  man.  You  give  him 
something  about  his  own  home  which  is  attractive  for 
him  to  work  at.  Some  years  ago  the  North-West 
Agricultural  Society  were  the  means  of  starting  a 
training  school  for  boys  at  Templemoyle.  I think 
they  had  forty  or  fifty.  These  boys  were  taught  the 
theory  of  agriculture  in  the  school.  They  had 
to  work  the  farm  themselves,  as  far  as  I re- 
collect. They  employed  no  labour,  and  every- 
thing was  explained  to  them.  They  were  taught 
the  value  of  certain  manures.  They  were  taught  that 
they  could  not  grow  potatoes  unless  they  put  back  into 
the  soil  the  same  plant  food  that  the  potato  grew  on; 
therefore  that  they  must  use  phosphates  and  potash. 
These  things  were  taught  in  the  school.  Then  they 
went  out  and  the  thing  was  taught  practically  on  the 
farm.  I do  think  that  agricultural  instructing, 
teaching  the  theory  of  agriculture  by  lecture,  is  money 
thrown  away,  because  a man  has  got  to  have  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  before  he  appreciates  any  fur- 
ther knowledge,  and  then  again,  if  you  begin  to  talk 
to  a blind  man  about  colours  he  does  not  understand 
you.  You  gather  a lot  of  young  farmers.  They  have 
never  been  properly  instructed.  They  have  not  been 
brought  up  on  big  farms  where  things  are  fairly  well 
carried  on,  and  they  really  know  very  little  about  the 
chemical  value  of  manures,  or  rotation  of  crops,  or 
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...  _ f tTjat  kind.  You  gather  them  in  and  you  the  county  is  so  poor  they  cannot  come  in  a practical  July  1*,  1806. 
them  They  go  away  without  one  single  idea  way  in  touch  with  them  otherwise.  So  in  a few  years,  ~ 
K fn  S minds ; but  if  you  show  them  on  a farm  I think,  it  would  repay  to  the  extent  it  would  be  ^ 

1 fVoiiv  the  same  as  they  are  used  to  themselves  the  bringing  them  out  of  intellectual  darkness  as  to  their  “ 

EW  to  manure,  how  to  cultivate  it  properly,  depths  of  own  business  and  making  them  expert. 

frp.k  ’D  where  drainage  is  required,  and  you  7753.  (Mr.  Micks).—' There  was  a suggestion  made 
!2nw  them  the  result-one  lesson  of  that  sort  they  yesterday  that  there  might  be  a temporary  iron-roofed 
forget,  for  they  use  their  natural  genius  and  building  to  shift  about  from  one  place  to  another,  so 
Es  and  go  one  further  and  better,  for  they  have  that  when  one  place  had  had  the  advantage  for  a year 
brains.  e . , . • Tf  VQU  took  a or  two  the  building  should  be  removed  to  another 


idea  of  what  is  wanted.’  If  you  took  a or  two  the  building  should  be  removed  to  anther 

ss  %nzsssr££te‘i£i  ?$&s?zsLSnws  Srts’saai 

itoght^rt'to  ”7754:  It  1. ; done  in  fish  curing!-Yes;  but  tie 
y°  - Sort  extensive  seal,  at  first  but  enough  to  give  People  engaged  in  fish-cuimg  are  qg i and  know 


S4  practical  education.  then  business,  but  to  remove  farm  buildings,  I think, 

7741  (Mr.  MicW— Would  that  be  a day  school  or  is  not i possible.  , , 

. boarding  school  i-Lilte  Templemoyle,  triune  they  ,7755. Tour  committee  passed  a couple  of  locutions 
tillget  Instruction  and  education  in  certain  hours,  about  the  constitution  of  the  Bepartmont.  What  is 
"a  Sn  have  to  work  certain  hours  on  the  tarm.  your  view  about  thatl-Mousignor  M'Glymn  was  de- 

7742  (Mr  Bream). — Have  you  considered  what  a puted  to  give  our  ideas.  I think  the  Department 
mail  number  von  could  reach  even  by  a school  might  be  unproved  if  each  county  council  appointed 

oflLrtiSd  to  every  county !-In  Derry  there  was  an  tro  persons  to  elect  three  for  each  province,  tint 
average  of  thirty  and  forty  boys.  I, know  myself  nj.l.iH  ft.  w»T.  *£ 

three  or  four  that 


. forty  hoys.  I know  myself 
3 taught  there  and  they  became 


ght  have  to  appoint  one  of  the  number  to  be 


St?es°rthemselves  to  scatter  the  information  they  got  dent,  so  as  to  be  m actual  touch  with  the  work.  But 
2 TOmnlemoyle.  There  was  Mr.  Macpherson  about  that  is  a matter  of  detail  ; it  could  bo  managed  after- 
13S  out  from  here.  He  was  looked  up  to  all  wards.  I do .think  it  would be  a yen-  great  adva»t.gc 
Slife  while  he  Kved  as  a progressive  man  who  under-  to  have  practical  men  selected  by  the  various  county 
Sod  what  he  wk.  about,  and  he  taught  his  neigh-  council,  and  brought  m touch  with  the  work  of  the 
taS.  If  you  establish  a school  you  will  have  no  Department.  How  it  la  to  be  done  is  . . detail,  hew- 
in  oo+tirK,  tui-d-o.  or  fortv  bovs  and  after  ever.  I have  not  studied  it  closely  enough. 

SS’S&’tu rClem  ott  you°Sl  hive  tttof « *£'  that^wav^ 

forty  centres  teaching  others  by  example.  Department  that  is  managed  m that  way?_ 

7743.  (Ghcdrmcm). — It  has  been  done  on  a certain  I know  it  is  largely  managed  in  that  ay 

scale  already  ?-You  have  established  one  in  Cavan  on  America.  I have  travelled  through  America  for 
the  very  southern  boundary  of  Ulster,  the  greatest  twenty  years.  In  places  where  it  is  established, 
rotation  crop  growing  province  in  Ireland.  I don’t  there  they  are  largely  subsidised  by  large  grants, 
think  that  is  enough  to  teach  the  Province  of  Ulster.  and  they  are  able  to  do  things  in  much  larger 

7744.  (Mr.  Brown).— Oh,  no;  it  is  a beginning?—  '™ys  Four  years  ago  I was  in  America,  and  saw 


rotation  crop  growing  province  m IreJand.  1 done 
think  that  is  enough  to  teach  the  Province  of  Ulster. 
7744.  (Mr.  Brown). — Oh,  no  ; it  is  a beginning? — 


Tou  lii  two  others  in  .to  South,  but  r.3y  we  hay.  thi,^  th.r™,,  f“  «J 


SSSSn'itSTi  am  not  talking  uow  of  our  big  teaching  of  buys  in  th.  way  I am  speaking  or,  am 
farmers.  There  is  a jealousy  which  is  tried  to  be  im-  lfc  worked  admirably.  , , , ,, 

ported  into  this  thing  that  the  big  farmers  get  advan-  7767.  I am  not  speaking  of  that,  but 

fages.  I don’t  think  that  the  big  farmer  ought  to  be  management  of  the  Deprfmeu^ttra  must  be 
considered  in  this  matter.  He  is  generally  fitely  well  mme  head  to  the  Department  i-We  are  tome 
educated  and  has  lots  of  experience,  and  he  travels ; to  popularise  the  thing  in  this  country,  ml  I 
therefor,  his  education  is  not  before  my  mini  What  don't  think  you  can  popularise  it  if  you  make  it  too 

I want  to  get  at  is  the  farmer  of  from  ten  to  thirty  much  of  a bureau.  You  ore  taking  it  ont  of  touch 

acres  with  the  people. 

7745.  (Mr.  MicM.-Don’t  you  think  the  school  IM  (flJio.rmart.-Doss  not  ■ your  prue- 

ought  to  be  in  the  districts  wtore  these  people  chiefly  tally  mean  the  doing  away  with  the  Department mud 
reside,  in  Ini.howen  or  West  Donegal  !-I  do  think  leaving  the  whole  matter  in  the  hand,  of  the  local 
_0  ’ authorities? — I don’t  really  think  so. 

7746.  I mean  th.  kind  of  land  they  have  to  till  7759  That  was  Monsignor  “'Glynn’s  proposal !- 
about  Strabane  and  Derry  is  so  very  different  to  what  I think  probably  you  have  earned  too  idea  too  for. 
they  would  meet  iu  the West-moor,  or  boggy  land!-  .7760.  I don't  tfenk  I have  earned  lyn^.r  than 
I don’t  think  that  would  matter.  Th.  climate  has  * appears  m this  P»Ep!— 

more  to  do  with  it  than  the  quality  of  the  soil.  *>>°uld  overruled.  The  committees  should  be 

7747.  And  the  amount  of  practical  instruction  they  a , , . ...  +v,<. 

could  bo  given  there  in  drainage.  There  would  he  (Mr.  Jf.eSi).-Is  not  tto.  i^lutam  tbs 

comparatively  little  drainage  to  to  done  in  the  same  substitution  of  an  elective  for  a permanent  bodyf-1 
class  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Strabane  and  «“t  idea  was  that  the  Count,  Conned, 

Derry  f — I think  if  a man  understood  how  to  make  ."f  elected  body,  having  appointed  two.  Hie 

draiis  he  would  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  where  Committee  itself  to  have  th.  appomtmont  of  three, 
he  would  turn  it.  I think  the  fles  should  be  very  ®iat  would  represent  the  province  oi  Ulster.  There 
very  small,  and  where  it  was  the  case  of  a man  of  8re  Gouaty  Councils,  and  ghteen 

fifteen  or  twenty  acres  Are  fees  should  be  dispensed  ™ild  appoint  three.  This  would  only  be  advisory 
wifh  »iww  to  the  Department. 

7748.  I uuderstand,  iu  these  f«m  , (<**-4-® »b  to  a toWly  differeut  tbi^ 

schools  you  don’t  dontomplate  the  pupils  living  there  to  the  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  Department  an 
and  spending  two  or  three  months  there,  but  simply  ™P“?  dtoted  Eotod. 

coming  from  their  own  homes  S-Comind  from  theii  7763.  (Mr  Ktobs).-Who  proposed  that,  do  yen 
own  homes  and  being  taught  and  bSrded  in  th.  remember!— I think  Monsignor  M Glynn  proposed 
-_i i r . . ® it,.  T was -nreseTit  at  the  meetinn  when  at  was  adopted. 


school  for  a year  or  two  years. 

7749.  Remember,  the  circle  which  all  these  schools 
would  directly  influence  would  be  a comparatively 
small  one,  because  the  people  in  the  poorer  parts  are 


it.  I was  present  at  the  meeting  when  it  was  adopted. 

7764.  Were  you  one  of  the  proposers  or  seconders? — 
I was  not,  but  I supported  it  in  some  of  its  views. 
But  I did  not  think  that  three  persons  from  each  pro- 


small one,  because  the  people  m the  poorer  parts  are  JJ.UU  “u".  , u „ ° , r 

more  scattered,  and  the  distance,  they  would  have  to  ™ to  supplant  the  Department, 

go  would  to  greater  !-I  think  one  school  would  ac-  7765.  That  however,  is  the  proposal  m black  and 
commodate  three  counties,  and  this  school  would  wtote  in  a formal  document  )-I  ttonght  they  would 


accommodate  20,  30,  or  40  boys. 

7750.  You  would  have  them  living  there? — Cer- 
tainly ; and  these  boys  would  be  taught  a certain  num- 


only  advise ; and  I think  that  would  be  very  useful. 

7766.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  not  at  present  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  two-thirds  elected  direct  by 


ber  of’ hours  iu  the  day  and  then  taken  out  on  the  the  pa^ty  Coundk?— No.  I don’t  know  any  member 
- - of  that.  I think  there  was  one  gentleman  on  it  from 


farm  and  then  work  the  farm. 


7751.  In  feet  yon  would  multiply  th,  schools  such  Mv«»iletown  Mr.  Montgomery  , very  .He  m.n. 

. ii . 1 -v , V . ,1  i 0 m Tint,  hrvrrr  ic  he  elA/vfcpri  1 — T rp.allv  pfl.-n’t.  tell  V( 


as  those  at  Clonakilty  and  Athenry? — Exactly. 

7752.  (Mr.  (Dry den). — It  means  a large  expenditure 
of  money  ? — It  means  some ; but  the  question  is,  as 


7767.  But  how  is  he  elected? — I really  can’t  tell  you. 

7768.  Do  you  know  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Council  of  Agriculture?— I do  not. 
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i 7769.  Or  the  Beard  of  Technical  Instruction? — I do 
not.  I did  noit  intend  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

7770.  (Chairman). — It  arose  out  of  tliis  proposal? — 
I do  tli ink  that  the  idea  brought  forward,  which  was 
not  brought  in  an  arbitrary  sense,  that  the  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  a workable  one. 

7771.  The  way  in  which  you  understand  it  is  rather 
different  from  what  appears  in  that  paper? — I think 


Monsignor  M'Glynn  meant  to  convey  that  the  Countv- 
Councils,  being  elected  bodies,  should  be  brought  into 
direct  touch  in  making  Che  appointments — in  makinir 
up  the  Executive  Committee. 

7772.  He  went  a good  deal  further  than  that. 

7773.  (Mi-.  Micks). — It  was  clearly  the  substitution, 
of  elective  members  for  the  Department. 


Mr.  J. 

M‘ Arthur,  j.p. 


Mr.  Joseph  M ‘Arthur,  j.p.,  examined. 


7774.  ( Chaii-man ). — You  are  also  a member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation for  Donegal? — Yes,  sir,  I am. 

7775.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  wish  toi  say  ? 
— In  my  opinion  the  schemes  have  been  a decided 
benefit  to  the  county,  and  the  agricultural  schemes  in 
particular  have  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  improving 
the  farm  stock  of  every  kind.  I might  just  take  up 
the  horse  scheme  first,  and  say  it  is  a great  benefit  the 
way  it  is  found  working  at  the  present  time,  for  a 
person  can  get  a nomination  to  select  from  over  200 
horses.  In  a country  like  Ireland  I think  that' is  a 
very  important  matter.  There  is  one  thing,  of  course, 
we  have  not  enough  of  nominations. 

7776.  (Mi-.  Dryden). — You  have  130  nominations  for 
the  whole  county  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  a very  small 
matter  when  yoiu  divide  that  into  ten. 

7777.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  much  of  a horse-breeding 
county? — Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

7778.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I think  it  compai-es  favourably 
with  almost  every  other  county.  There  are  only  three 
or  four  that  are  ahead  of  it? — The  holdings  are  so 
small  and  the  population  so  thick.  At  every  show  it 
is  tremendous  to  turn  "to  the  mares  there  are.  I think 
the  bulls  have  improved  the  stock  vastly  through  the 
whole  country.  I have  been  attending  fairs,  and,  of 
course,  I have  been  getting  a premium  bull  myself  for 
five  years,  and  actually  I have  served  up  to  sixty  or 
seventy  cows. 

7779.  Do  you  find  the  service  of  such  bulls  popular? 
— Very  profitable. 

7780.  You  think  the  calves  you  get  from  such  a bull 

superior  to  the  ordinary  breeds? — Yes.  A person 

bought  two  calves  from  a half-bred  bull  and  a calf  from 
me,  and  there  appeared  little  difference  in  the  cows. 
The  calves  were  kept  for  two  years,  and  sold.  And 
the  calf  from  my  bull  was  12  cwt.,  and  the  other  two 
only  10  cwt.  each. 

7781.  Did  he  sell  them? — Yes,  by  the  cwt.  They 
were  sold  for  27s.  the  cwt. 

7782.  (Mr.  Brrncn). — Was  there  any  complaint  of 
want  of  fruitfulness  on  the  part  of  your  bull? — None 
at  all.  I had  three  at  once. 

7783.  Have  you  heard  of  such  complaints? — Well,  I 
have.  Very  often  I think  the  food  they  give  them  is 
against  breeding  properties.  Certain  cake,  for  instance. 
I don’t  see  anything  wrong  about  oil  cake  in  small 
quantities.  With  regard  to  young  cattle,  I have  been 
at  large  fairs,  where  they  used  to  be  only  getting  £5 
or  £6  for  two-year-olds,  they  are  getting  £6  now  for 
yearlings  bred  from  bulls  of  that  sort. 

7784.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  there  been  a general  rise 
in  prices  ojr  have  prices  remained  uniform  ? — Cattle  are 
cheaper  this  last  spring  than  they  have  been. 


7785.  Are  prices  fairly  stationary? — Good  cattle  are 
always  the  difference  better.  Then,  of  course,  I take 
up  poultry.  I had  a poultry  station  for  four  years.  I 
got  paid  from  the  Department  for  two  years,  and  the 
other  two  years  I got  nothing  on  account  of  the  dispute 
with  the  Committee.  I actually  supplied  up  to  200 
sittings  a year  on  the  three  years. 

7786.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  many  are  you  required 
to  supply? — 70  or  100. 

7787.  You  are  required  to  supply  these  before  you 
get  the  £5? — Yes. 

7788.  Then  you  supplied  a good  many  mare— did- 
you  charge  more? — I charged  only  Is.  a setting;  and 
last  year,  when  I got  nothing  from  the  Department,  I 
charged  Is.,  and  this  year  I charged  2s.,  and  I think 
I have  only  sold  about  100.  I also  sold  about  twenty- 
five  cockerels  each  year,  bred  from  this  poultry;  and 
Mr.  M'Kenna,  here  in  the  town,  to  whom  I sold  them, 
a very  large  poultryudealer,  I have  been  asking  him 
about  them,  and  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  at  all  there' 
has  been  a vast  improvement  since  this  thing  was  intro- 
duced in  the  quality  of  the  poultry. 

7789.  That  means  the  farmer  gets  an  additional 
amount? — Yes,  to  the  poor  people. 

7790.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  heard  whether  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  is  greater  or  less  ? — I believe 
that  the  eggs  have  increased  in  number. 

7791.  (Mr.  Micks). — A better  laying  breed? — Yes. 

7792.  (Mr.  Dryden). — And  the  poultry  probably 

healthier? — Yes.  We  are  not  getting  enough  of  the- 

grant  in  Donegal.  It  is  such  a poor  county,  heavily- 
taxed. 

7793.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Committee  is  not  using 
what  it  lias. 

7794.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  specially  the  West  vow 
are  referring  to? — Taking  the  whole  county.  The  part 
I am  in  is  not  so  thickly  populated,  Burt.  Then,  of 
course,  about  the  people  who  have  these  small  holdings. 
I think  it  would  be  veiy  important  if  something  could' 
be  done  for  the  storing  of  their  milk.  In  these  small, 
little  houses  very  often  they  have  to  keep  the  milk 
under  the  bed. 

7795.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  your  prize  scheme  is  there 
any  special  encouragement  given  for  dairies  and  small 
holdings? — Oh,  yes,  there  are.  Some,  I think,  are 
competing  at  these  shows,  and  they  get  benefit  even 
in  that  way ; but  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  Committee 
disagreed,  and  deprived  part  of  the  county  of  these 
large  sums. 

7796.  (Chairman), — I suppose  you  would  say  it  is 
a great  pity  there  are  no  instructors  in  the  county? — 
Yes  ; I should  say  so. 


Mr.  F.  Ward. 


Mr.  Fbancis  Wabd,  Letterkenny,  examined. 


7797.  (Chairman). — Are  you  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Donegal  ? — I am. 

7798.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  want  to  say? — I 
will  be  very  brief ; in  fact,  I have  summarised  it,  and 
some  of  it  may  not  be  of  very  great  interest.  In  is  on 
the  sprigging  industry  that  I intend  to  give  evidence. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  that  I understand 
the  busine§s,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
assembly.  I have  been  twenty  years  employed  in  it, 
trained  in  a leading  Glasgow  firm,  and  sent  to  Letter- 
kenny on  salary,  the  only  salaried  agent  in  Donegal, 
sent  with  money  and  goods,  to  pay  for  the  goods,  when 
done,  according  to  my  estimate  of  their  value. 

7799.  Were  you  the  agent  of  a Glasgow  firm  ? — I was 
the  agent  for  that  Glasgow  firm  which  failed  for 
£725,000  in  1856,  bringing  down  three  Glasgow  banks 
with  them.  Their  goods  were  then  thrown  on  the 
market,  and  cheapened  the  rates,  to  the  injury  of  other 


manufacturers,  whom  they  handicapped,  and  caused 
other  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the 
workers.  The  trade  languished  from  1856  to  1868r 
when  it  became  almost  extinct  in  Donegal,  except  in 
a few  North-Western  towns,  in  which  it  still  survives, 
but  in  a very  languishing  form.  The  prices  are  not 
much  more  than  half  of  what  they  were  when  the 
trade  flourished. 

7800.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  was  owing  to  the  Ameri- 
can duty  on  the  work?  I think  not.  The  McKinley 
Act  was  not  passed  at  that  time ; this  was  1856. 

7801.  It  went  on  again,  and  then  it  was  killed  by 
the  McKinley  tariff? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  killed  yet  in 
Donegal.  In  1848  sprigging  was  first  introduced  to 
the  town  of  Donegal  by  Mrs.  Corr,  wife  of  a National 
teacher,  removed  from  near  Belfast.  This  lady  taught 
the  business  to  several  families,  some  of  whom  became 
sewing  agents,  in  the  counties  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh,  Sligo,  and  other  places.  That  was  the 
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, ri„  and  fall,  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  badly  done  work  as  for  good.  A good  worker  says  to  J^y  Ua^. 
Trading  of  the  leading  Glasgow  firm,  result-  . me:  “Where  is  the  use  of  my  spending  time  doing  it  Mr  F.  Ward. 
reckless  waa  g £725,000  in  1856,  when  it  took  . well  when  you  pay  bad  workers  the  same  as  me  ' 

me  m us  iaiiuio^  „>, , — 7804.  ( Chairman ). — Is  this  because  the  manufactu- 


ing  m its  mimio  Glasgow  banks.  Their  goods  ' 7804.  {Chairman).— Is  this  because  the  manufactu- 

iom  to™  o»  »ikTC.rm?  tie  price."  - tern  cannot  jndge  !-No  • they  say,  “ We  *11  send  tins 

otta  manufacturers,  whohad  V reduce  ■ to  Donegal,  end  no  matter  how  bad  it  rs  done  we  rnU 
handicappi  g sewers  The  trade  languished  pay  the  price  we  promised.  They  pay  higher  prices 

the  pnoes  paid  *°  ^“pertnanagh,  Tyrone,  Sligo,  at  Belfast  and  get  better  work.  In  Glasgow  there 
through ou  > , un’til  18b8  ^hen  it  became  all  were  manufacturers  from  1849  to  1868,  until 

• ^^Hnctexcept  about  Belfast  and'  Norfc-Western  they  collapsed,  and  there  is  not  a single  manu- 

Ibut  oh®  _>  ;t  still  survives  but  at  a comparatively  factory  there  now.  I think  if  this  rule  of 

?°nefnH  ^remunerative  price  to  what  it  was  before  the  Department!  could  be  modified,  to  have  local 


nr  ire  to  what  it  was  Delore  tne  -uepartmeiuu.  cornu  ue  muuineu,  w 
Iha  1856  smith.  The  reason  I refer  to  these  counties  teachers  appointed  we  could  have  the  industry, 
while  in  the  service  of  the  manufacturers  who  revived  in  the.  County  Donegal,  and  I would  undertake, 
13  to  Ltterkenny,  on  salary,  I sent  work  from  and  did  undertake  at  the  meeting  at  Lifford  to  super- 

iir^these1  counties  to  agents.  The  agents  were  shop-  intend  the  teachers  until  they  would  become  thoroughly 
Wnera  who  knew  nothing  about  the  business.  They  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  do  that  for  nothing 

Sthe’  goods  and  got  them  made  and  sent  in  to  us,  and  I am  prepared  to  do  that,  if  they  can  be  appointed 

f nd  I with  others,  sent  back  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  locally.  . . . 

■Sfrn  'm  a valuation  of  the  goods.  Although  under  7805.  What  you  want  to  have  are  local  eramma- 
TVnartment  of  Technical  Instruction,  the  County  tions,  and  not  have  the  teachers  sent  to  Dublin  for 
6 „«$  Committee  are  empowered  to  appoint'teachers  examination  ? — Let  centres  of  appointment  be  by 
?n  sfiiaring  I find,  in  tin  fifth  last  ISnnal  general  the  County  Committee  for  the  county.  I don  t speak 
the  Department,  that  no  sueh  appointment  for  one  county  more  than  anothrn,  hut  I would  .peak 
heel  nSde  in  any  part  of  the  County  Donegal,  .pemally  for  my  native  eonnty— Donegal 
lias  been  maue  j y 7806.  You  are  sneaking,  specially,  of  this  particular 


Maowwe  are  paying  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  ' 7806/ You  are  speaking  specially,  of  this  particular 
Na  WtTon  for  technical  instruction,  and  sprigging  is  . industry?— I am.  I would  refer  those  who  may  not 
•valuation  „nj  MnW  is  another.  know  the  great  benefit  the  sprigging  industry  has  done 


nartoMt  lace  ^ another,  and  crochet  is  Another.  know  the  great  benefit  the  sprigging  industry  has  done 
Either  of  these  two  industries  would  be  more  profitable  Ulster,  I would  refer  them  to  Kanes  Industaal  Be- 

Eitner  , snrigginc?  anrl  it  is  a pity  they  source®  of  Ireland,”  which  shows  that  millions  have 

don’Uearn  themh  but*!!  are  more  difficult^  learn,  been  spent  in  Ulster  from  the  industry,  and  millioM 

.don  t learn  tne  , y freely  can  be  spent  there  again  if  the  industry  is  established! 

a^hCp°vndTto  Se  sprigging;  yS  at  the  kst  mSttog  as  it  should  be.  There  are  plenty  o/  workers  to  be 

the^Techuical  Initiation  Committee  at  Lifford  it  got  who  will  take  kindly  to  it.  Before  twelve  months  I 

il  reported  that  Dr.  Garrett,  Inspector  to  the  Depart-  could  have  hundreds  of  pounds  earned  in  every  parish 

InHeTorted  favourably  of  the  sprigging  classes  in  'W  hen  I was  in  the  business  before  there  were  fourteen 

ment,  ieP°  Onrrett  should  so  report  of  what  agents  m Letterkenny.  I was  the  only  salaried  one. 

£sCnot  exist  is  incomprehensible,  and  it  requires  ex-  I was  paying  £60  to  £80  a week  then  and  I attended 
does  not  , v -ii  i. ave  4-he  explanation.  all  the  circumjacent  towns  for  ten  miles,  and  was  al- 

ThTpresent  w^yof  appointing  teachers  is  to  have  them  lowed  my  expenses  by  this  great  firm,  which  to  get 
Steld  h?  Dublin,  attheix  own  expense  for  examine-  inside  of  them  neighbours,  built  great  square.  in  Bias- 
attend,  m i»uui  , r g0W  and  then  came  down  crash.  I would  suggest,  if 

’l“?802  (Mr  Miefah-W as  thereever  an examination  possible,  that  the  rule  of  appointing  teachers  in  Dnb- 
S/,/,9  was  „ hotms  one  lin  would  be  modified  or  altered  entirely,  and  that  local 

■* Ssk"wK Ata?  ,r.*min.ttoT.“  bogn.  eandi-  teacher.,  mho  can  te  had  in  every  t.wnland  in  .Mch 
A htA  ? — T Ihink  thevwere  both  bogus.  I will  tell  you  the  business  flourished,  be  appointed,  and  I would 

rs: ms?™1  ”“ths  fc“'  ““pt 

X Mic^.-Wher,  i.  there  any  .prigging 

•didates  L -ond’idates  °o  there  to^e  examined,  carried  on  at  present  in  Donegal  ? — In  Letterkenny. 
places,  and  the  cai  S,  , « f t ]<n6W  half-a-  About  the  bogus  teachers,  I would  say  ib  is  not  the 

instead  of  bring  g , comg  bac]c  without  one  fault  of  the  local  gentry,  clergy,  or  others.  They  have 

dozen  E , ,.  m i.  *iie  Department  for  done  their  best,  but  they  could  not  appoint  local 

appointment  I don  t reflect  teachers  against  the  rule  of  the  Department.  There 

£ ewfy°  dScfL  ihi ch  the  taLes.  f ormeriy  fiour-  ha.  been  one  in  Letterkenny  for  three  and  a-half  year., 

the?  be^funy^ equipped  with  the  e.sen-  bnyer.  tliere  ; the  buyer,  come  to  Belfa.t  where  the 
tial.  of  teaching  the  hn.inc.J  and  that  te  what  none  “ agStt  Letterkenny  ?-Th.re 

th»,  f“th«  don't  are  two.  These  only  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 


■ as  are  no 

im3d  dLet  them  bffully^quipped  with  the  essen-  buyers  there  ; the  buyers  come  to  Belfast  where  the 
tial.  of  teaching  the  hn.in..^  and  that  i.  what  8»|j  •»  “AgM;  Letterkenny  ?-Th.r. 

of  them  have  been  «l«<PP«d fol  the?  dSt  are  two.  These  only  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
of  the  committee  w PP  ’ tj,arl  a dozen  calling  bogus,  and  I have  an  acknowledgment  from 

55  " V"  * authority  that  I elicited  by  writing,  and 


“ , *=’  , nrii„  i hr  pa  or  there  stating  I would  visit  her  school,  at  a certain  nour  on 

may°nbe>1fSir  or  five.  On  other  pieces’  workers  a certain  day,  and  after  visiting^  it  for ^several^  days^ 


i very  high  authority  that  I elicited  by  writing,  and 
dating  I would  visit  her  school,  at  a certain  hour  on 


‘“aj  +r,’,/h+  hv  flip  bomis  teachers,  and  finding  it  closed,  I had  a reply  about  that  dictated 

may  have  been  taug  , y o . high  personage,  stating  that  the  school  was 

to  do  whatever  is  on  the  doth  but  they  can  .y  ^ ^ the  technical  Instruction 

' Y ^whp  vW  of  establishing  the  business  • Department,  “of  which  you  are  not  a member  I 

gone  in,  wi  fW,(  those  to  whom  I afforded  did  not  inquire  who  were  the  Committee,  but  I think 

employment ^or' twenty  years.  I have  tried  several  every  school  that  is  for  public  instruction  should  be 


•not  be  tau  ht  what  is  n ®.  ^ busijiess  • Department,  “of  which  you  are  mot  a member.  I 

gone  in,  wi  _„n.ftxW0°^those  to  whom  I afforded  did  not  inquire  who  were  the  Committee,  but  I think 
again,  at  the  request  of  those  to  wliorn  i anora  4 .g  ^ ^ instruction.  should  be 


employment  for  twenty  years.  I have  tried  severa  •'  in  onset  inn  y 

mnnXtoer.  ,nd  I ta  to  SSd^  tend  Mu  T.ylor  .cm,  little  .pc, 

£JD»Al  men.  _of  .prig/ing  work,  fox  the  member,  fo 

UnxnT  it.  mim  committee  annointing  a teacher  Certainly,  X can.  ... 


before  I leave  it.  The  committee  appointing  a teacher 
I think  should  equip  her  properly  with  what  is  ne- 


' 7811.  Are  the  lace  and  crochet  more  profitable  than 
sprigging  ? — Far  more  profitable,  but  it  is  difficult  to 


cessary  to  teach  the  .rt.  Some  of  ^ ?ePSg‘“f  A IhTST  te  oS  Intetxy  mote  than 

"woMd”  SeXTptLT\“‘.tIi,*cakttl  ttAhexe  te  .noth., ; I am  fox  the  indn.tty  that  is  beet  fox  the 

•work  nr  it  that  I have  not  been  t^ght.  ^7^12'.  Would  you  say  that  is  the  reason  why  there 

not  the  fauit  of  the  teacher  should  is  such  a slackness  in  the  sprigging  trade  now?— 

If  the  law  could  be  altered  I t toac  e d > No  the  manufactuxers  don’t  support  me  in  Letter- 

me  still,  plenty  of  workers  pattern  ^“kers  There  P^“s0?t^0^<7alt0gether  in  Ardara?-It  is 

£*r.te'  SM‘fo ^Mmieh.fex  not;  that  is  one  of  the  district,  in  wh.ch  it  sttU 
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Mr  jH.  Garrett, 


Mr.  T. 

M'Dcrmott. 


survives,  and  in  Killybegs,  and  in  Ballyshannon. 
Donegal  was  the  first  place  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  still  survives.  There  is  another  in- 
dustry I would  like  to  bring  under  the  observation 
of  the  gentlemen  present,  that  would  be  basket-making, 
which  would  generate  an  auxiliary  industry,  the 
growing  of  osiers,  in  swamps  unprofitable  for  other 


purposes,  xuese  wuuiu  oe  me  two  industries  (\n 
would  be  for  young  boys  of  the  district,  maw 
baskets,  and  growing  willows  in  the  swamps  Ther 
are  other  industries,  but  as  I am  not  conversant  with 
them,  I confine  my  observations  to  those  with  wWk 
I am  acquainted. 


Mr.  Henry  Garrett,  examined. 


7814.  (Chairman). — Will  you  give  us  vour  exact 
position  under  the  Department? — I am  the  district 
inspector  for  technical  instruction  in  this  district  of 
Ulster. 

7815.  I wish  to  ask  you,  as  your  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Ward’s  evidence,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  in  reference  to  his  statements  ?— I think 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  on  Mr.  Ward’s 
part  with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  existence  in  his 
own  county.  There  have  been  three  teachers  for 
sprigging  employed  directly  by  the  county.  There 
has  also  been  one  other  teacher  whom  he  probably 
refers  to  as  the  bogus  teacher.  That  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, directly,  by  the  Department.  In  Donegal 
there  have  thus  been  four  teachers  in  sprigging.  I have 
seen  some  of  the  classes  in  sprigging,  and  I have 
had  returns  from  our  special  inspectress  for  lace  and 
sprigging,  on  the  other  classes,  and  a report  has  been 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  those  classes. 

7816.  I see,  in  that  scheme,  provision  was  made  for 
two  county  teachers  of  sprigging  for  1905-6,  at 
salaries  not  to  exceed  £50  each? — I think  you  will 
see  below,  under  the  heading  of  accumulated  funds, 
another  one. 

7817.  Yes,  one  county  teacher  of  sprigging,  at 
£40? — One  of  these  teachers  left  some  little  time 
ago  to  go  to  England.  The  classes  were  held  at 
Malin,  in  the  Stranorlar  district,  and  at  Cloghan. 
The  teacher  at  Cloghan  left  a little  while  ago. 

7818.  (Mr.  Micks). — Perhaps  you  would  explain 
why  it  is  that  the  examinations  are  held  in  Dublin? 
— We  have  only  one  inspectress  for  all  Ireland  for 
lace  and  sprigging,  and  she  has  a very  great  deal  to 
do  with  all  the  classes  we  have.  The  result  is,  she 
cannot  always  come  to  the  teacher,  and  sometimes 
they  have  to  ask  the  candidates  to  come  to  Dublin, 
but  I think  she  prefers  to  come  to  the  candidate ; I 
know  in  some  cases  she  does.  That  case,  at  Letter- 
kenny, to  which  Mr.  Ward  referred,  was  a case  in 
point.  She  came  to  Letterkenny,  and  examined  ihe 
candidate. 

7819.  Did  she  pass  her? — I believe  so. 

7820.  (Chairman). — It  is  not  always  possible  to  do 
that,  and  therefore  they  have  to  come  up  to  Dublin? 
— Yes,  but  as  they  get  positions,  in  consequence  cf 
it,  I don’t  think  there  is  a very  great  hardship. 

7821.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  if  they  pass  ; the  hard- 
ship would  be  if  they  did  not  pass? — The  hardship 
would  be  if  they  did  not  pass. 

(Mr.  F.  Ward). — Would  I be  in  order  in  making 
observations  on  what  this  gentleman  has  stated? 

(Chairman). — You  may  add  to  your  evidence. 

(Mr.  Ward). — Then  J would  say,  referring  to  the 
evidence,  that  I searched  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, and  I can  find  no  bonus  or  money  applied  to  ihe 
payment  of  any  sprigging  industries  in  the  County 
Donegal.  The  last  published  in  1904-1905.  Another 
point  that  arises  is,  how  could  appointments  be  ma  le 
when  local  parties  won’t  be  allowed  to  be  appointed. 
That  seems  strange  to  me. 

7822.  (Chairman). — These  local  teachers  appear,  as 
I understand,  in  the  county  scheme ; is  it  in  opera- 
tion ? — Yes,  that  is  the  scheme  from  1st  August,  1305, 
to  31st  July,  1906.  There  is  an  expenditure  esti- 
mated for  two  county  teachers,  the  sprigging  salaries 


not  to  exceed  £50  each,  that  is  out  of  the  annual 
income. 

7823.  Then  out  of  the  funds  which  remain  unax- 
pended  there  is  a salary  of  £40  for  another  county 
teacher  of  sprigging  ? — Does  this  apply  to  the  teacher 
that  is  at  present  said  to  be  appointed  there. 

7824.  (Mr.  Frown). — No,  it  is  a separate  teachar 
appointed  by  the  Department. 

(Mr.  Micks). — And  paid  by  the  Department. 

(Witness). — I was  told  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
that  there  was  a rule  in  operation  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  no  appointment  could  be  made  until  the 
end  of  last  year.  Then  the  appointment  must  have 
been  made  since. 

7825.  (Chairman). — I am  told  by  Mr.  Garrett  that 
these  have  been  appointed  for  some  years,  and  that 
they  are  working  now. 

(TFituess). — Then  I have  a letter  in  my  pocket  elicit- 
ing the  fact  that  they  don’t  belong  to  the  Technical 
Instruction  Department,  whatever,  and  a letter  dictated 
byi  a very  high  personage  that  will  disprove  that  state- 
ment. There  is  a good  deal  of  abstruse  work  going  on 
in  this  matter.  “Letterkenny,  10th  of  July,  1906.” 
This  is  to  the  estimated  teacher.  “ Madam,  I have  been 
several  times  at  your  Sprigging  school,  here,  during 
school  hours,  and  found  it  closed.  As  a member  of  the- 
Technical  Instruction  Committe,  I purpose  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  school  at  10  o’clock  to-morrow,  when, 
I hope,  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, Yours  faithfully,  Francis  Ward.  To  the 
Instructress  of  the  Sprigging  School,  Letterkenny.’’ 
Now,  here  is  the  reply.  “ Town  Council  Office,  Letter- 
kenny— Dear  Mr.  Ward,  Your  letter  of  the  10th  inst., 
addressed  to  the  Instructress  of  the  Sprigging  School  at 
Letterkenny,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands.”  I don’t 
fee  how  it  came  into  his  hands,  but  I will  not  question 
that  further.  “ I submitted  same  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.”  He  gives  the  name  of  the  Chairman, 
but  I won’t  mention  it  here,  and  my  instructions  are  to 
inform  you  that  the  Letterkenny  Sprigging  classes  are, 
in  no  way,  connected  with  the  Donegal  Technical  In- 
struction Committee." 

7826.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  right-? — The  teacher  w&3 
nominally,  and  ostensibly — 

(Mr.  Micks). — She  is  a teacher  of  the  Department, 
instead  of  the  Committee. 

7827.  (Mr.  Drydcn).— The  teacher  was  appointed  by 
the  Department,  and  paid  by  the  Department. 

(Witness).— This  is  very  complex — “but  one  directly 
under  tho  Department,  and  managed  by  a committee  of 
which  you  are  not  a member.”  I would  think  from  that 
that  she  had  no  connection  with  ihe  Department. 

7828.  (Chairman).— It  is  the  other  way,  surely. 
What  I understand  is,  that  this  teacher  to  whom  that 
letter  refers  is  a teacher,  other  than  the  two  I 
have  read  about,  who  was  appointed,  directly 
by  the  Department,  and  therefore  is  under  the 
Department,  and  the  local  coanmittee,  and  not  the 
county  committee  1 — Are  there  any  other  committees  that 
can  -appoint,  but  the  committee  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. 

7829.  Those  appointed  by  the  Department? — Then 
I will  say  in  reply  to  that,  that  I have  applied,  several 
times,  since  the  month  of  March  last,  and  I could  not 
get  the  school  opened.  I don’t  want  to  attend  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  any  injury.  I wanted  to  assist  the 
business.  I never  could  get  into  that  school,  and  it  is 
closed  to-day.  There  are  wheels  within  wheels. 


Mr.  Thomas  M'Dermott, 

7830.  (Chairman). — You  are  manager  of  the  Foyle 
and  Bann  Fisheries  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7831.  You  are  going  to  tell  us  something  about  Inland 
fisheries? — Yes,  .1  would  like  to  do  so.  I have 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  Lessees  of  these 
rivers  for  forty  years,  and  know  these  two  rivers 


Londonderry,  examined. 

with  all  their  tributaries  intimately.  I am  also- 
well  acquainted  with  the  Erne  and  its.  tributaries. 
These  are  the  three  most  important  rivers  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  if  well  protected  could  produce  a large 
supply  of  Salmon  and  Sea  Trout.  In  order  to  carry  on 
the  fishing  and  preserve  the  principal  portions  of  these 
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■ « a large  number  of  men  are  required  to  be  em- 
■"*3  bv  the  Lessees.  Most  of  these  men  are  employed 
ployed  by  tne  ^ F te  440  men  are  employed, 

-pennanently-  employed.  The  money  paid 

^r^pany  for  labour  and  watching  on  the  Foyle 
S^l/endnig  1st  May,  1906,  amounted  to  £2,882. 
ior  the  ye*  0737  igs  2d.  was  for  watching  during  the 
■0*  th'fcC  tSl  (spacing  season),  and  £578  17s.  M. 

during  the  weekly  close  season.  We  also 
d°LTf2ribution  to  the  funds  of.  the  Conservators  of 
wHeh  was  principally  spent  in  tbe  upper  waters. 
£420,  these  sums,  there  was  paid  to  the  Con- 

a sum  of  £250  for  licences,  and  ten  per  cent 

»»“»«  ta  *H  » »< 

Hit  Is  it  ten  per  cent  ml  your  yalu- 

tte  poor  rate  5 — We  liave  to  pay  ten  per  cent 
*J"!L  rotation,  and  the  oertiflcatea  for  1‘cences  and 
on  Tt  +he  licences  don’t  amount  to,  ten  per  cent. , we 
gf ‘to “«S?e r«p  by  the  rate  The  yaluation  of  the 
Toyle  is  £2,500,  and  costs  us  £250  a year. 


FOYLE  SUMMARY. 


Annual  Close  Season  Watch 
Weekly  Close  Time  Watch 
Labour  ... 


737  18  2 
578  17  5 
1,565  4 5 


Contribution  to  Conservators  420  0 0 
Licences  and  ten  per  cent.  ...  260  0 O 

Total  3,552  0 0 

Amount  paid  for  labour  and  watching  on  the  Bonn 
*1  898  of  this  sum,  £894  5s.  8d.  was  paid  for  watching 
+ha  uncer  waters  during  the  annual  close  time  (spawn- 
ing season),  and  £92  6s.  4d.  for  watching  the  tideway 
during  the  weekly  close  time. 

7833  That  includes  the  watching  of  all  the  rivers 
flowing  into  Lough  Neagh?— Yes,  paid  by  my  Com- 
bin'addition  there  was  paid  to  the  Conservators  for 
licences  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  a sum  of 
£119  15s.,  making  a total  of  £2,017  15s.  expended  tor 
watching  the  Bonn. 

BANN  SUMMARY. 

£ s.  d. 

Annual  Close  Season  Watch  894  5 8 

Weekly  Close  Time  Watch  92  6 4 


Watching 

Labour 


Licences  and  ten  per  cent. 


986  12 
911  8 


2,017  15  0 


Total  expenditure  on  both  rivers  for  watching  and 
labour,  £5,569  15s.  In  addition  to  these  sums  expended 
by  the  Lessees  for  watching  and  labour  on  these  rivers, 
the  Conservators  also  pay  a large  sum  annually  for 
protection. 

Hatcheries  have  been  constructed  by  the  Lessees — 
one  on  the  Bann  capable  of  hatching  one  million  ova, 
at  a cost  of  £1,380,  and  one  on  the  Foyle  capable  of 
hatching  800,000  ova,  at  a cost  of  £2,460,  and  these 
require  a large  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance. 
The  Foyle  hatchery  at  Newtownstewart  was  very  ex- 
pensive. It  was  a heavy  rock  cutting. 

7834.  What  is  the  maintenance?— I could  scarcely 
tell  you,  it  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  watching. 
The  said  company  also  pay  £810  a year  in  respect  , of 
Imperial  and  local  taxation,  and  local  taxation  has  in- 
creased fifteen  per  cent,  since  1898,  and  no  return  is  re- 
ceived in  respect  of  the  amount  paid  for  local  taxation. 

7835.  And  that  has  been  over  all  the  counties? — 
We  pay  in  three  counties,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and 
Donegal.  The  increase  lias  been  least  in  London- 
derry. Tyrone  has  not  been  much,  either,  but  it  is 
in.  Donegal  the  increase  has  been  greatest. 

7836.  The  water  shed  goes  into  other  counties? — 
Yes.  If  the  productive  capacity  of  these  rivers  were 
not  diminished  by  poisonous  discharges,  abstraction 
of  water,  turbines  and  poaching,  &c;,  a very  large 
supply  of  fish  for  food  would  be  provided,  and  many 
more  anglers  would  be  induced  to  visit  our  districts, 
which  it  is  well  known  were  in  times  past  regarded 


as  the  finest  rivers  for  angling  in  Ireland.  This  July  14,  1906;. 

would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  In  ' 

saying  these  facts  I am  not  finding  fault  with  the  “roermott. 

Conservators,  who  are  principally  composed  of  men 

who  are  largely  interested  in  fisheries,  and  there  is 

no  doubt  that,  taking  into  consideration  their  limited 

means,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  preserve  and 

develop  the  fisheries  in  their  districts.  The  members 

who  comprise  a Board  of  Conservators  are  appointed 

as  follows: — (1)  Those  who  are  elected  by  persons 

paying  a licence  duty.  These  number  eight— four  for 

the  tidal  and  four  for  the  non-tidal.  (2)  The  ex- 

officio  members  are  constituted  (a)  of  magistrates 

paying  licence  duty  and  having  land  abutting  on  a 

river,  and  (6)  owners  of  fisheries  valued  at  £1Q0  or 

over.  Those  most  interested  in  fisheries  in  the  North 

of  Ireland  are  not  in  touch  with  the  existing  fishery 

authority,  and  have  a feeling  that  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  is  not 

friendly  to  the  inland  fisheries,  and  that  when  other 

interests  come  into  conflict  with  the  fishery  interests, 

it  is  the  fisheries’  interests  which  have  to  suffer  and 

are  disregarded  by  the  Department. 

7837.  (Chairman).— Do  you  mean  matters  such  as 
pollution? — I mean  we  don’t  receive  the  practical 
assistance  from  them  that  we  think  we  are  entitled  to. 

I will  go  further  ; I mean  that  when  interests  come 
into  contact  with  the  fishery  interests,  it  is  the  fishery 
interests  that  have  to  suffer. 

7838.  Will  you  give  some  illustration  of  that? — As 
far  as  I can  I will. 

7839.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  are  the  other  interests/ 

—The  milling  interests,  specially.  A few  weeks  ago 
the  existing  Advisory  Committee  on  Fisheries  were 
called  together,  after  a lapse  of  three  years,  to  discuss 
the  provisions  of  a Salmon  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bui 
(which  is  being  promoted  by  the  Salmon  and  Trout 
Association,  whicli  was  formed  by  the  Fishmongers’ 

Company,  and  holds  its  meetings  m the  Fish- 
mongers’ Hall,  London)  and  also  to  confer  with  dele- 
gates from  the  Irish  Mill  Owneis’  Defence  Associa- 
tion. I wrote  to  the  Department  on  the  28th  April 
last  the  following  letter,  but  up  to  the  present  have 
not  had  any  answer:  — 

“ Sir,  . , 

“ Having  regard  to  the  facts  that  the  important 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  North-West  of  Ireland  are 
absolutely  unrepresented  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Fisheries  of  your  Department,  that  the 
mill  owners’  interests  have  come  into  conflict  with 
the  fishery  interests  in  the  North-West  district,  ana 
that  your  Department  have  interviewed  the  mill 
owners  on  the  subject  affecting  these  fisheries,  and 
that  the  said  salmon  fisheries  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  Bill  which  your  Department  have  had  unaeu. 
consideration, 

“ X am  directed  by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Rivers  Bann,  Erne,  and 
Foyle  to  request  that  your  Department  will  be 
good  enough  to  inform  them  : 

“ (l)  What  took  place  at  the  interview  of  the  mill 
owners  with  your  Department  on  the  19th  April, 

1906,  in  so  far  as  same  affected  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Ireland,  and  whether  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  the  fisheries  of  replying  to  matters 
which  the  mill  owners  may  have  put  before  your 
Department  as  affecting  said  fisheries. 

“ (2)  What  steps  your  Department  propose  to  take 
in  reference  to  the  Salmon  Fishery  Bill  which  they 
have  under  consideration,  and  whether  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  the  fisheries  of  giving  the 
Department  their  views  on  said  Bill  ?’’ 

I have  had  no  reply  to  that. 

7840.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  got  some  acknowledgment, 

perhaps? — No,  never.  .... 

7841.  I thought  you  might  have  meant  that  you 
did  not  get  a reply  in  detail?— I got  no  reply  at  all, 
no  acknowledgment  even. 

7842.  (Chairman). — The  matter  stands  so?— Yes; 
that  letter  was  written  on  the  28th  April  last,  and  I 
have  had  no  reply.  Then  I go  on  to  say:.  The 
largest  commercial  salmon  fishery  interests,  are  in  no 
way  consulted  by  the  fishery  authority  they  have 
no  representation  on  their  Advisory  Committee ; there 
are  no  regular  meetings  of  such  committee,  and  their 
complaints  of  want  of  representation  are  ignored. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Bann  have  suffered  so  much  from 
the  proved  illegal  actions  of  the  mill  owners  who 
have  their  mills  on  the  banks  of  its  tributaries  by 
the  raising  of  weirs,  abstraction  of  water,  erection 
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Mr.  T. 
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of  turbine  wheels,  and  discharges  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances that  the  owners  dread  any  further  concessions 
to  these  manufacturers.  The  mill  owners  have 
destroyed  by  poisonous  discharges  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  Bann  and  Six  Mile  Water,  comprising  sixty 
miles  of  good  breeding  rivers,  and  have  closed  up 
with  weirs  nearly  all  the  Blackwater  and  Moyola, 
for  about  seventy  miles.  In  fact  a full  half  of  the 
upper  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  lower  Bann,  have  been 
rendered  useless  for  breeding  purposes  through  the 
action  of  the  mill-owners,  and  the  Bann  has  gone  down 
a half  in  its  fish  supply  since  1885  as  this  chart  (pro- 
duced) will  show. 

7843.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  any  spawning  fish  go  up 
beyond  Benburb  ? — Not  in  the  Blackwater.  I have 
stood  at  the  weir,  and  seen  them  jump  at  it,  for  half 
a day,  and  no  fish  could  get  over  it. 

7844.  (Mr.  Brown,). — When  did  the  closing  up  take 
place? — Many  years  ago.  I believe  it  was  built  by 
the  Board  of  Works,  because  I see  a fish  pass  in 
it  which  is  absolutely  useless  for  fish. 

7845.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  was  no  action  taken, 
at  the  time,  by  the  fishery  owners? — I was  not  there 
then. 

7846.  Or  since? — There  was  no  action  taken  since. 
You  could  not  touch  the  weir  now.  Fully  half  of  the 
Upper  river  has  been  destroyed  by  mill  owners,  and 
is  useless  for  breeding  purposes. 

7847.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  any  of  this  happened  in 
recent  years  ?— It  is  going  on  "gradually,  piecemeal. 
All  these  turbines  have  been  put  in,  most  of  them 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  nearly  all  within 
twenty  years. 

7848.  Are  there  any  gratings? — Not  at  all;  nearly 
every  mill  I know,  on  the  Bann,  has  got  exemptions. 
The  Department  have  power  to  exempt  a mill  from 
putting  up  a grating. 

7849.  (Chairman). — Then  your  complaint  against 
the  Department  is  that  they  exercise  this  power  of 
exemption  too  freely? — Certainly;  much  too  freely. 

7850.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  know  the  usual  ground 
of  exemption  ? — If  it  interferes  with  the  working 
power  of  the  mill,  but  the  experiments  are  rarely 
made  in  a satisfactory  manner,  if  made  at  all — in 
many  cases  they  are  not  made  at  all. 

7851.  Is  tlie  exemption  usually  complete,  or  par- 
tial ? — If  you  mean  by  partial,  for  a time,  yes. 
It  is  very  often  for  some  months  in  the  year.  Some- 
times a tail  race  is  exempted  and  not  a head  race, 
but  mostly  it  is  from  the  head  race  that  we  suffer. 
Before  we  used  to  suffer  from  the  tail  race,  fish 
getting  up,  and  being  poached,  but  now  we  suffer  from 
the  fish  getting  into  the  turbine. 

7852.  Is  exemption  granted  for  the  entire  year  ? — In 
some  cases  it  is  not,  but  in  most  cases  I think  it  is. 

7853.  Are  they  not  sometimes  obliged  to  put  in 
gratings  which  will,  at  all  events  partially,  effect  the 
purpose  ?— No,  they  don’t,  and  we  were  anxious  that 
at  every  turbine  there  should  be  a by-wash,  with  a 
sluice,  that  could  be  opened  when  the  mill  was  off 
work.  These  mill  leads  are  the  whole  river.  I 
could  take  you  down  on  the  Maine,  and  from  Mr. 
Robinson’s  place  at  Dromona  down  to  Lisnafillen  there 
are  seven  miles  of  the  water  that  rarely  touches  the 
river ; as  soon  as  it  is  discharged  at  one  mill  it  is 
taken  up  by  another. 

7854.  Is  there  power  to  require  mill  owners  to  have 
this  pass  ? — The  inspectors  could  make  this  bargain  ; 
they  could  say,  “Unless  you  make  a by-pass,  and 
put  in  a sluice,  we  won’t  give  you  an  exemption.” 
This  has  been  asked  in  the  Bill,  which  has  been 
promoted  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company.  • It  would 
be  some  little  relief.  Then  another  thing,  the  poisons 
are  discharged,  as  a rule,  into  the  tail  race,  so  that 
when  the  fish  come  down  and  get  into  the  tail  race, 
when  they  do  escape  the  turbine,  they  have  the 
poisonous  discharges  to  contend  with.  Chloride  of 
lime  is  a deadly  thing.  I have  seen  two  miles  of 
the  Maine  with  not  a fish  alive  in  it,  thousands 
lying  dead,  and  the  salmon  smolts  floating  down  the 
stream,  dying  and  dead. 

7855.  Is  not  that  an  offence  to  let  these  poisonous 
matters  into  a river? — It  is. 

■ 7856.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  prosecute  ?— We  only 
found  out  our  powers  during  the  past  spring.  For- 
merly we  thought  we  would  have  to  prosecute  the 

Serson  who  let  it  flow.  There  were  two  cases  tried 
uring  the  last  spring,  and  the  judges  held,  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  that  we  could  prosecute  a limited 
company  by  summoning  the  company. 


7857.  Who  has  the  power  to  prosecute?— At. 

I can  prosecute,  if  I can  catch  them.  yb(% '> 

7858.  (Chairman).— Does  the  Rivers'  Pollnti—  . 

apply  to  Ireland  l — I believe  it  does,  but  it  f,Ck 
Urban,  or  District,  Council  that  would  hav«  1e 
it  m force,  and  they  would  never  do  that 
fisheries.  ur 

7859.  (Mr.  Brown).— But  in  the  fishery  st 

themselves  it  is  made  an  offence  to  discharge  noivnT* 
matter  tote  a river  ?-B  is,  but  w.  nevefkS  S 
power  we  had  until  these  two  decisions.  at 

7860.  I was  anxious  to  know  what  you  were  » 
pectmg  the  Department  to  do  in  the  matter?  T 
think  tra  now  would  be  sate  in  bringing  a „„ 

a poisonous  discharge  came  from  a factory  aeaW 
the  owners  of  the  factory,  or  a limited  company 

7861.  You  have  now  found  out  you  have 
remedy  in  your  own  hands? — We  have. 

7862.  You  said  you  complained  of  the  Department 

giving  exemptions ; I don’t  quite  know  what  their 
power  is  to  give  exemptions  ?— They  have  power  K 
give  exemptions  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  it 
would  affect  the  working  power  of  the  machinery  r>f 
the  mill.  J 

7863.  That  is  a very  definite  complaint  against  the 
Department,  that  they  are  too  liberal  in  emue 
exemptions?— Yes;  if  I thought  of  it  I could  have 
a list  of  their  exemptions  here.  Practically,  whether 
from  want  of  sufficient  funds  or  otherwise,  no  assis- 
tance is  given  by  the  fishery  authorities  or  the 
Government  in  the  protection  of  salmon  during  either 
the  weekly  or  annual  close  season,  or  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  poisoning  of  rivers,  or  the  undue 
abstraction  of  water  from  the  breeding  rivers,  or  ire 
enforcing  from  mill  owners  facilities  for  the  ascent 
of  breeding  fish  and  for  the  descent  of  such  fish  (after 
spawning)  and  their  fry  to  the  sea,  and  these  duties 
are  almost  entirely  cast  on  the  owners  of  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  to  discharge  at  their  own  costs,  and 
without  the  support  of  the  fishery  authority  ; on  the 
contrary,  such  fishery  interests  are  held  at  arm's 
length  by  the  fishery  authority,  and  are  not  consulted 
or  assisted  in  any  way  by  such  authority  either  in 
respect  of  the  improvements  or  protection  of  the 
fisheries  or  in  promoting  legislation  beneficial  to  such 
fisheries.  The  Irish  Fishery  Department  should  be 
re-constituted — I would  suggest  the  following  altera- 
tions: — The  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  should  be  three 
in  number,  entirely  independent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

7864.  (Mr.  Mirks). — You  want  to  go  back  to  the 
state  of  affairs  before  1898? — Yes,  I would  rather,  but 
I would  give  them  more  powers  than  they  had  then. 
They  should  be  appointed  by  the  Government 
and  be  answerable  to  Government  for  their 
actions,  and,  when  filling  up  vacancies  as  they 
occur,  cave  should  be  taken  by  the  Government 
that  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  should  comprise  (1) 
a barrister  or  solicitor  of  good  standing ; (2)  a- 
pvactical  man  having  some  knowledge  of  fish  and 
tlieir  habits ; (3)  a scientist  who  has  studied  the  life 
history  of  fish. 

7865.  (Chairman). — The  third  section  of  the  Act 
of  1899  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Fishery  Inspectors  ; how  many  were  there  of 
those  at  that  time  ? — Three ; they  were  Messrs. 
Hornsby,  Roche,  and  Green  when  the  Department 
took  them  over ; I think  they  have  two  now,  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Lane,  and  I think  Mr.  Lane  was 
appointed  before  the  Act  passed. 

7866.  Mr.  Green  is  the  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Lane, 
Inspector,  and  Mr.  Holt,  Scientific  Adviser,  and, 
as  I understand,  the  Chief  Inspector  has  all  the 
powers  of  the  old  inspectors? — I should  think  so; 
I think  he  is  desirous  of  doing  his.  duty  as  well  as 
he  can. 


7867.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  the  inspectors  who  give 
these  exemptions? — I should  think  it  is  on  their 
recommendations  that  they  are  given,  and  a good 
many  were  given  before  the  inspectors  were  amal- 
gamated with  the  Department. 

7868.  Then,  practically,  the  exemptions  were  given 
ir.  the  same  way,  since  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment, as  they  were  given  before? — The  very  same 
way. 

7869.  (Chairman). — You  advocate  going  back  to 
the  old  system  of  having  three  inspectors? — Yes; 
I think  there  should  be  an  inspector  with  a long 
training;  a barrister,  or  solicitor,  of  good  standing. 
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...  ,,  inspectors.  with  an  Advisory  Committee, 
form  a fishery  authority,  and  should  have 
ShSol  of  the  fishery  funds  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
,5  and  these  funds  should  be  on  a much  more 
Sd  Male  than  as  supplied  at  present.  I .mder- 
iVnd  that  at  present  £10,000  per  annum  u spent  m 
omteeting  and  developing  the  sea  fisheries  round  the 
f”rS3t,  and,  ns  the  inland  fisheries  are  fully  as 
* nnrfant  and  valuable  as  the  sea  fisheries,  a sum  oi 
om  at  least  should  be  devoted  annually  for  their 
development.  The  Advisory  Committee  should  con- 
of  a representative  from  each  Board  of  C011- 
'Irvators  in  Ireland,  nominated  by  the  Board  and  a 
representative  of  every  fishery  in  Ireland  valued  at 
CinO  and  upwards,  nominated  by  the  owner  or  owners 
f lessees  of  such  fisheries.  The  fishery  authority 
-should  hold  meetings  at  least  twice  a year.  The 
present  Advisory  Committee  have  only  met  once 
JturinK  the  last  three  years.  , 

7870  (Chairman).—  The  advisory  committee  is  not 
a statutory  body,  is  it?— There  are  eleven  now  on  the 
■conunitee ; there  were  twelve  up  to  some  months  ago. 

7871  Is  not  the  advisory  committee  simply  an 
arrangement,  made  by  the  Department  for  appoint- 
•ins  a6 certain  number  of  persons  to  advise  them.  I 
■should  think  that  is  so.  The  members  of  the  exist- 
ing advisory  committee  are,  at  present,  very  unfairly 
distributed  over  the  country,  as  a glance  at  the  map 
in  mv  hands  will  show  ; and  when  it  is  considered 
+h»t  Mr  Moore  never  acted  on  such  committee  ancl 
many  months  ago  resigned,  and  that  Mr.  Place  lias 
J!LSed  to  be  connected  with  any  fishery,  and  has  left 
Limerick  and  has  gone  to  reside  in  Lew  Ross,  County 
Wexford,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inland  commercial 
■fisheries  have  no  representation  whatever  on  the  ex- 
Isting  advisory  committee.  Indeed,  there  is  not  now 
a member  of  this  committee  resident  in  Ulster,  and 

1'“  E"1  01  M.yo  inte>- 
ested  in  any  fishery?— He  has  no  commercial  fishery 
■worth  talking  about.  , _ . „ 

7873.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  he  not  the  Gweebarra? 

lt7874n(Mr.  Bramn).— Has  Mr.  La  Touche  a fishery? 
—I  am  really  not  sure.  Then,  I say,  there  is  no 
member  of  the  committee  now  in  Ulster,  and  only- 
one  in  Connaught,  at  Tuam.  If  this  continues  it 
may  come  to  this,  that  the  owners  of  the  commercial 
fisheries,  if  the  existing  and  continuing  causes  of 
injury  to  the  salmon  fisheries  he  allowed  to  continue, 


together  with  the  unrestricted  use  of  drift-nets  round  July  14, 1906. 

the  coast  and  up  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  then  „ . 

my  company  may  be  compelled  to  cease  all  protection  M,Qer'mott. 

or  contributions  to  protection,  close  their  hatcheries, 

and  take  what  fish  they  can  get  until  the  salmon 

fisheries  disappear.  ¥e  claim  that  we  are  breeding 

and  protecting  all  the  fish,  and  others  get  the  benefits. 

7875.  (Chairman).— I suppose  that  is  always  the 
difficulty:  the  more  successful  hatcheries  are,  the 
more  you  benefit  other  people  ? — Yes  ; and  the  more 
we  produce,  the  more  other  people  prey  upon  them. 

7876.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  hatcheries  are  a 
great  benefit  to  you — do  the  fish  come  back  in  quan- 
tities?—I believe  fish  that  are  bred  in  a river  come 
back  to  that  river,  practically  all  of  them.  I had 
three  wonderful  examples  this  spring,  if  I may  tell 
you  of  them.  On  January  20th,  1905,  I discharged 
a number  of  fish  at  Kilrea  hatchery,  after  labelling 
them— 153  altogether.  Not  one  of  them  was  seen  in 
the  summer  of  1905,  but  on  the  20th  of  June,  this 
year — exactly  seventeen  months  afterwards — one  was 
caught  in  the  nets  at  Coleraine,  about  fifteen  miles 
lower  down,  and  on  the  22nd  an  angler  caught  one,  at 
Kilrea,  and  another  has  been  caught  in  a net  since. 

Where  these  fish  have  been,  all  these  months,  I can- 
not say.  , • . 

7877.  They  could  not  come  up  last  year  on  account 
of  the  drought  ?— They  may  have  come  up  and 
spawned,  and  went  back  to  sea. 

7878  Have  you  any  satisfactory  means  of  marking 
a small  fish?— Oh,  no,  you  cannot  mark  a small  fish. 

7879.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— Not  even  nipping  the  back  fan  < 

— It  would  not  do,  it  grows  again  ; and  you  get  a 
number  with  the  back  fin  destroyed  from  other  causes. 

7880.  (Chairman). — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  evi- 

dence that  it  is  the  same  fish  coming  back  ?— I think 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  fish  discharged  in  a 
river  come  back  to  the  river  again.  We  had  one  case 
of  a fish  marked  at  Kilrea.  It  was  caught  m the 
Bundrowse,  seventy  miles  away,  a few  weeks  after 
it  was  marked.  It  had  travelled  that  journey,  but 
had  not  improved  at  all.  . , . 

7881.  Then,  I understand,  the  point  of  your  evi- 
dence  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  is,  that  you  want  this 

, provision  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Act 
repealed,  you  want  the  inspectors  re-established, 
and  you  want  the  inspectors  to  possess  the  qualifaca- 
; tions  you  described  ?— That  is  my  evidence  ; and  if 
this  advisory  committee  is  to  go  on,  we  want  it  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  country. 


Mr.  WiLLUii  Ellis  examined. 


7882.  (Chairman). — I think  you  have  come  to  tell 

ns  something  about  eel  fisheries  ? — I represent  the  eel 
fisheries  of  the  Bann.  Mr.  M'Dermott’s  evidence  ap- 
plies to  our  waters,  as  far  as  we  go  into  the  same 
waters.  I have  heard  Mr.  M'Dermott  s evidence, 
and  I agree,  practically,  with  him,  as  far  as  he  has 
•stated.  Our  fishery  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  figures 
Mr.  M'Dermott  gave— we  are  limited  to  the  Bann  and 
Lough  Neagh,  the  inland  portion.  . 

7883.  I should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
importance  of  your  fishery,  the  magnitude  of  it  ? 

7884.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  contribute  anything  to 
the  protection  expenses? — We  pay  £170  a year  in 
licence  duty  and  spend  about  £500  in  protection.  Uf 
■course,  we  pay  our  poor  rate,  county  cess,  and  our 
working  expenses  every  year,  and  all  run  up  to  about 
£1,600  or  £1,700,  and  if  it  is  any  information  to  the 
Commission  I could  let  you  know  the  rent. 

7885.  (Chairman). — Could  you  give  us  the  gross 

figures  of  what  the  produce  of  the  fishery  amounts  to  t 
—The  sales  of  the  eels  yearly  from  the  Lower  Bann 
“would  be  about  £10,000,  but  there  is  a very  large  por- 
tion of  the  eels  taken  above  in  Lough  Neagh,  equally 
as  much  as  that.  „ _ . . „ 

7886.  Where  is  your  market  for  eels  ?— Principally 

London.  , 

7887.  In  Scotland?— None  in  Scotland;  London  is 

the  principal  place,  except  in  the  very  warm  weather, 
in  the  summer.  , - 

7888.  (Mr..  Micks).— What  are  your  months  ior 

sending  fish  across? — The  principal  months  in  whic 
we  ship  fish  are  December,  January,  and  February. 
The  principal  months  for  taking  them-  are  Septem  e 
and  October.  , . , _ » 

7889.  (Chairman). — And  you  keep  them  in  boxes  f— 
In  tanks. 


fssausasw*  dfe°ss 

amount  on  them. 

7891.  ( Chai man.) • — £10,000  is  allotted  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ?— I don’t  know  exactly  the  statute 
under  which  it  is  given. 

7892.  Section  16  (1)  (d>  which  pi"ia“ 

..  The  annual  sura  of  £10,000  shall  be  applied  for 
the  purposes  of  sea  fisheries  ” !-We  think  u i equal 
amount  should  be  spent  on  inland  fisheries  ThjJ  g 
quite  as  important,  and  although  I am  not  , m .erested 
in  salmon,  it  is  the  inland  fisheries  that  supply  the 
sea  with  salmon. 

7893.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  do  you  ask  should  be 

done  for  the  promotion  of  your  own  in- 

dustry ?— That  there  should  be  general  protection 

• given  by  the  Department. 

7894.  That  the  Department  should  bear 
protection  which  you  do  at  present?— Lo,  that  they 
Should  assist.  If  the  owners  of  the  fisheries-  spent  ; as 
much  money  in  protecting  fisheries  as  ready  would 
protect  them  they  would  have  nothing  whatever 

We  spend  about  £500  yearly  in  protection. 

: 7895.  The  inland  fisheries  are  private  property,  and 

sea  fisheries  are  public  property  ?— Not  at  all. 

fisheries  are  all  private  property. 

3 M 2 
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July  14, 1906.  7897.  ( Chairman. ). — The  total  valuation  of  the  eel 

' ..  fisheries  is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  Department 

Air.  w.  hi  is.  at  £35^000? — That  would  include  the  eel  fisheries  on 
the  Shannon  as  well.  I have  occupied  such  a position 
that  I am  in  touch  with  the  eel  fisheries  in  the  Bans 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I venture  to  say  that 
estimate  is  considerably  under  the  actual  figures,  for 
the  principal  buyers  only  give  statistics  and  the  rail- 
way stations  and  shipping  companies.  On  the  smaller 
streams  they  don’t  get  statistics  at  all. 

7898.  There  are  a number  of  fisheries  here  in  which 
they  say  contributions  in  aid  of  protection  have  been 
granted? — I agree  with  Mr.  M’Dermott  that  the 
Fisheries  Branch  should  be  worked  as  a Government 
Department,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  without  inter- 
ference from  any  County  Council  or  other  elective 
bodies,  except  that  body  be  elected  from  the  owners  of 
the  fisheries  themselves,  who  would  be  specially  in- 
terested in  their  management  and  control. 

7898a.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  this  salmon  Bill  touch 
that  question  at  all?— I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  salmon  Bill  yet. 

7899.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Board  should  consist  of 
the  owners  themselves? — There  should  be  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  pay  licences  yearly.  The  Board 
as  at  present  constituted  is  not  what  we  consider  fair. 

7900.  You  said  it  should  consist  of  the  owners? — 
That  the  Board  should  be  elected  by  the  owners  of  the 
fisheries. 

7901.  How  would  you  have  the  public  represented? 
— As  at  present  the  public  is  represented  in  this  way, 
according  to  the  amount  of  licence  duty  paid  by  the 
fisherman  ; he  has  a vote,  or  representation,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  at  present.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
public  should  only  be  represented  in  proportion  to  the 
contribution  they  make  to  'the  protection  of  the 
fisheries  and  their  upkeep.  I assume  your  Commis- 
sion is  not  inquiring  as  to  the  law  at  present. 


7902.  Any  change  in  the  law.  You,  I think  acr 
with  Mr.  M’Dermott  that  you  would  rather  ha 
something  like  the  old  inspectors  ; that  would  reauirt 
a change  in  the  law,  but  it  is  quite  within  our  nro 
vince  to  recommend  it? — I would  suggest  that  atteiT 
tion  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  close  season 
is  not  satisfactory.  n 

(Chairman). — As  to  the  general  law  of  fishing  and 
the  close  season,  we  have  nothing,  I think,  to  do’  with 


7902a.  (Mr.  T.  McDermott).—  Might  I supplement 
my  evidence  so  far  as  to  answer  a question  of  Mr 
Brown  about  these  island  fisheries  being  owned  W 
individuals.  More  than  half  of  the  fish  coming  inK 
the  Foyle  are  caught  in  the  open  sea. 

7903.  (Mr.  Brown). — I merely  pointed  out  that 

there  was  a distinction:  in  the  one  case  the  public' 
were  concerned,  in  the  other  it  was  the  private 
owners? — I remember  when  there  were  no  drift  nets, 
on  this  coast,  and  we  had  219  last  year  from  Killy, 
begs  to  Malin  Head,  and  125  from  Malin  Head  to  the- 
mouth  of  the  Foyle,  each  over  a thousand  yards  long, 
capturing  more  than  half  the  fish,  and  if  the  develop- 
ment goes  on,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
nets  and  the  length,  which  have  been  increased  from 
no  nets  at  all  to  over  300  nets.  Formerly  drift  nets-, 
were  only  250  or  300  yards  long,  but  they  are  now  up  to- 
1,500  and  2,000  yards  long 

7904.  Do  you  find  your  losses  are  proportionate  to. 

the  number  of  fish  caught  in  these  nets? — I would  ! 

not  say,  altogether,  but  a good  deal  of  it.  Many  1 

fish  are  caught  by  those  nets  that  we  would  not  get  at  j 
all ; they  would  go  past. 

7905.  (Chairman). — I suppose  there  has  been  a t 
great  development  in  the  catch  of  salmon  in  the  open  1 
sea?— All  our  loss  ; the  more  we  produce  the  more-  f 
is  taken  from  us. 


Mr  J,  Milieu. 


Mr.  James  Millen,  Ballinrees.  Coleraine,  examined. 


7906.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  Londonderry  ? — 
I want  to  say  a few  words  about  the  roundabout  way 
we  have  got  of  getting  stallions  registered.  Supposing 
you  want  to  buy  a stallion,  to  import  a horse  into 
Ireland,  suppose  you  buy  him  in  August,  and  maybe 
near  Christmas  you  don’t  know  w-hether  you  are  going 
to  get  him  placed  on  the  Department’s  register.  They 
ask  ten  days’  notice,  and  it  is  a very  roundabout  way 
of  doing  business. 

7907.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  would  you  suggest? — 
That  they  would  make  the  time  longer ; ask  three 
weeks  and  be  punctual. 

7908.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  have  n.ot  started  at  the 
beginning  of  this  : I don’t  think  the  Chairman  under- 
stands it? — It  is  a roundabout  way  of  getting  horses 
on  the  Department's  register.  I know  a man  who 
bought  a horse  in  August,  and  it  was  near  Christmas 
before  he  knew  lie  was  going  to  get  him  on  the  re- 
gistry. It  is  a slow  procedure. 

7909.  Did  he  make  application  immediately  ? — He 
made  application  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
They  never  sent  a man  to  examine  him.  Some  time  in 
November  they  sent  an  Inspector  to  examine  him  for 
suitability;  the  next  thing  was  a veterinary  surgeon 
was  sent.  The  thing  comes  right,  but  it  is  a very 
slow  procedure. 

7910.  (Chairman). — Is  this  the  only  instance  you 
have  got  of  that? — This  is  the  only  instance  I know 
myself,  but  I expect  every  other  body  is  the  same  way. 
Then  we  have  sent  up  a resolution  one  time  to  get 
the  premium  of  bulls  changed  from  £15  to  £10  to 
enable  us  to  give  a few  more  bulls. 

7911.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  are  calling  out,  in  other 
counties,  to  have  it  increased  to  £20 ?— We  have  only 
twenty-five  bulls  in  Derry.  If  the  premium  was 
lowered,  and  the  fee  raised,  the  owner  would  almost 
have  as  much  money.  2s.  6 d.  is  very  little  for  a 

remium  bull,  but  it  would  give  us  more  bulls,  and 

istribute  more  good  animals. 

7912.  When  was  that  resolution  ?— It  was  sent  up 
last  August. 


7913.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  Department  may 
or  may  not  agree  to  that? — We  don’t  know.  I would 
not  go  very  strung  for  it.  I don’t  know  that  it  will 
increase  the  quality,  but  it  will  give  us  more  bulk 

7914.  Will  there  be  a sufficient  number  of  applica- 
tions for  £10  premiums  ? — I don’t  think  so.  The  bulk 
should  be  selected  at  the  local  show,  and  the  premium 
cards  should  not  be  tied  to  their  tail,  for  I think  part, 
of  the  premium  goes  into  the  breeders’  pockets. 

7915.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Now  we  have  heard  so  much.  j 
about  that,  that  I should  like  you  to  give  an  in- 
stance. 

7916.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  the  fact 
that  the  bull  was  selected  for  a premium  caused  the  ; 
price  to  go  up  ? — I have  no  case. 

7917.  (Mr  Brown). — You  suggest  that  people  should  j 
buy  their  own  bulls  first : would  you  say  that  lie- 
should  not  be  inspected  by  the  Department  at  any 
stage? — Oh,  yes,  they  should,  after  tire  sale. 

7918.  Might  not  a man  run  this  danger  of  buying, 
a bull  at  a high  price,  and  finding  it  was  rejected: 
how  would  you  meet  that  case? — I don’t  know  how 
it  would  be  met,  but  I think  that  the  premium  raises, 
the  price  of  the  bull ; that  is  the  feeling  we  have  here. 

7919.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I know  there  is  that  feeling,, 
but  I have  got  to  the  time  when  I want  to  have  some- 
explicit  case  put,  for  somebody  to  say:  “There  is  a 
bull  I could  have  got  for  £25,  but  now  it  is  £40,. 
because  the  ticket  is  up  ” ? — That  is  what  we  think. 

7920.  The  alternative  is  worse:  you  might  buy  a 
bull,  and  find  he  was  disqualified  ? — You  have  to  look 
at  it  from  every  point.  I think  the  money  spent  on 
pedigree  boars  in  the  County  of  Londonderry  is  partly 
lost.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  pig  that  takes,  limiting  the 
scheme  to  a boar  serving  forty  sows,  at  Is.  each; 
forty  sows  could  be  served  in  one  month  in  the  year, 

I think  they  should  be  doubled.  I think  the  fee  not 
too  much — Is. 

7921.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  your  County  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  to  the  Deprtment  ? — I don  t 
think  they  have.  Again,  we  have  a half-bred  horse 
scheme  in  Londonderry  that  we  like. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  might  be  adopted  in  any  county. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  JULY  16th,  1906. 

At  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Londonderry. 

Present : — 


Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Hr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.  | 


Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  T,tt.  Hogg,  of  Londonderry,  examined. 

7922.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  firm  of  can  about  such,  action  as  wrong  in  principle  and  grossly 
McIntyre,  Hogg,  and  Marsh? — Yes.  On  behalf  of  unfair.  . 

the  trade  I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Com-  7926.  Well,  apart  from  particular  instances  about 
mittee  to  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  you  say  we  will  get  further  inf ormation,  do  you 
and  Technical  Instruction  in  the  way  of  granting  object  to  the  giving  of  instruction?-  No,  providing 
• • -•  T—i — J.,  I think  no  less  State  money  does  not  subsidise  the  industry. 


July  16, 1906. 


subsidies  to  various  trades  in  Ireland,  ! 
than  six  in  number,  using  State  money  against  pri- 
vate capital. 

7923.  In  what  cases  do  you  think  they  have  granted 
subsidies? — I expect  my  friend,  Mr.  Tillie,  will  be 
here  in  a moment  with  definite  information,  but  I can 
speak  about  one  in  the  County  Armagh. 

Do  you  know  what  form  it  has  taken? — In 


7927.  If  it  fell  short  of  subsidising  the  industry, 
and  merely  amounted  to  giving  a certain  amount  of 
technical  instruction? — We  should  have  no  objection 
whatever. 

7928.  But  you  draw  the  line  between  instruction  and 

subsidy? — Quite  so.  ... 

u auuw  nuu,  Av/A.*.  a»  „„„  7929.  And  you  say,  as  I understand  of  this  particu- 

eranting  money  for  the  purchase  of  machines;  it  is  lar  case,  it  falls  under  the  head  of  subsidy,  and  not 

the  shirt  trade  I am  referring  to.  of  legitimate  technical  instruction?— Yes.  I have 

7925.  Do  you  say  the  gentleman  who  is  coming  will  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  express  regret  on 

give  us  further  particulars? — He  has  the  full  details.  the  part  of  Mr.  Morrish,  of  the  firm  of  Welch^ Marget- 

About  a number  of  these  places  we  can  give  definite  J r'’rD'“xr'+  +/l-  av 


information,  but  in  others  we  only  suspect  similar 
things  have  taken  place — it  is  in  the  County  Armagh, 
at  a place  called  Mullaghbawn.  We  are  here  on  be- 
half of  the  trade  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  and  to  protest  as  strongly  as  we 


and  Co.,  who  is  unable  to. lie  present  hero  to-day. 

7930.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I did  not  catch  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  you  mentioned  how  as  not  being  able 
to  be  present? — Mr.  Morrish. 

7931.  Are  his  views  similar  to  yours? — Yes,  I have 
nothing  to  add,  except  to  record  our  strong  protest. 


Mr.  Marshall  Tillie  examined. 


7931a.  I am  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Tillie 
and  Henderson  in  this  city,  and  I have  come  here,  along 
with  Mr.  Hogg,  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  the  subsidising  of  the  industry  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  which  is  the  staple  industry 
of  this  city,  and  we  think  it  is  rather  hard  that  we 
should  be  opposed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
Government  money;  in  fact,  it  is  simply  the  sub- 
sidising of  the  industry.  We  consider  that  we  have 
ample  competition  from  abroad  in  addition  to  that 
competition  provided  by  the  British  Government. 

7932.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Hogg  referred  to  you  when 
I asked  him  just  now  what  form  these  subsidies  take ; 
could  you  tell  me? — I have  no  very  definite  infor- 
mation about  it,  except  the  Agricultural  Board  are 
in  the  habit,.  I am  informed,  of  paying  the  rent  of 
the  premises  and  also  supplying  the  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  paying  instructors  and 
managers  for  these  premises.  Of  course  it  would  suit 
any  commercial  firm  very  well  if  the  Government 
would  slip  in  and  supply  them  with  machinery. 

7933.  I am  referring  to  the  Department’s  scheme  for 
the  County  Armagh? — I think  it  is  dependent  on  the 
scheme. 

7934.  Mr.  Hogg  mentioned  a case  in  the  County 
Armagh ; I want  to  ascertain  from  you,  if  you  know, 
the  form  the  subsidy  takes  there? — I have  no  definite 
information  I could  give  on  that ; it  is  merely  re- 
port. I have  been  informed  that  the  Government  pay 
for  the  rent  and  management,  and  supply  the  machi- 
nery. 

7935.  I should  just  like  to  know  what  it  is  you  ob- 
ject to ; supposing  it  took  the  form  of  instruction 
and  not  subsidies,  not  paying  wages  or  contributing 
to  the  support,  would  you  object  to  that? — No ; I 
don’t  think  we  could  object  to  instruction. 

7936.  As  long  as  it  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  in- 
struction ? — We  could  not  if  there  was  not  a subsidy 
for  the  supervision  and  the  supplying  of  capital. 


7937.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  I understand  you  to  say  Mr.M. 
that  you  would  not  object  to  the  Department  giving  XilUa- 
instruction  to  persons  in  the  art  or  business  of  shirt- 
making?—I don’t  see  we  could  object  to  it  when  they 

are  giving  instruction  in  other  matters  such  as  carpet- 
making and  butter-making ; at  the  same  time  I don’t 
think  it  is  at  all  a necessary  thing  for  the  Government 
to  do,  because  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  labour  to 
meet  the  demand. 

7938.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— In  this  particular  district?— 

Yes,  all  over  the  North-West  of  Ireland  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  labour  and  the  workers  teach  each  other; 
the  young  girls  learn  from  the  time  they  are  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  seeing  their  mothers  and 
sisters  at  work,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  teaching 
them  ourselves  in  our  factories.  We  wish  no  subsidy 
from  Government,  and  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to- 
teach. 

7939.  (Chairman). — I understand  the  broad  line  you 
wish  to  draw  ; it  may  not  be  very  easy  when  you  come- 
to  details  to  see  on  which  side  of  the  line  it  falls,  but 
the  broad  line  is  between  subsidising  industry,  supply- 
ing capital  for  an  industry,  and  giving  technical  in- 
struction to  the  workers  ? — I contend  there  is  no  need 
for  technical  instruction  in  that  direction  ; I cannotr 
object  to  it  if  the  Government  think  it  necessary  to  do 
it,  but  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  educated  labour 
without  it. 

7940.  Is  the  shirt-making  industry  a new  industry? 

— It  has  been  established  in  this  part  of  Ireland  for, 
seventy  or  eighty  years. 

7941.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  I understand  that  the  ob- 
jection, putting  it  in  different  language,  of  the  shirt 
makers  is  an  objection  to  the  Department  starting 
any  works  that  compete  with  an  existing  industry? — 
Certainly. 

7942.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  their  starting 
or  helping  industries  where  they  would  not  be  in  com- 
petition with  existing  industries  ? — I consider  that 
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July  16, 190G. 
Mr.  M. 

Tillie. 


when  an  industry  is  well  established  and  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  labour  that  there  is  no  need  for  the 
Government  to  waste  public  money  in  such  a way. 

7943.  You  would  not  see  any  objection  to  starting 


a boot  factory  where  there  was  no  existing  factory  ?_ 
Certainly  not,  if  that  would  bring  work  into  the 
country,  but  to  raise  a competition  with  an  existing 
industry  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  and  very  unfair  S 


Sir  Nicholas 
Gosselin. 


Sir  Nicholas  Gosselin, 

7944.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Council  of  Monaghan? — Of  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Committee. 

7945.  I think  you  have  one  or  two  points  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee? — Of  course  the  first 
thing  I have  to  speak  about  is  how  the  Department 
are  working  with  the  County  Committees.  There  lias 
been  a great  deal  of  talk  in  the  papers  as  to  the  fric- 
tion and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  views  taken 
by  the  County  Monaghan  are  these,  that  the  Depart- 
ment are  rather  autocratic  in  their  dealings  with 
.them,  that  they  don’t  give  sufficient  attention  or  suf- 
ficient liberty  to  the  county  to  suit  the  particular 
.needs  of  the  County  Monaghan,  and  they  think  there 
is  a sort  of  iron  rule — mind  you  I am  only  giving  you 
what  they  think — they  think  there  is  a certain  iron 
rule  which  makes  the  County  Monaghan  stand  on  the 
■same  lines  as  the  County  Kerry  and  the  County  Kerry 

with  the  County  Meath,  that  due  attention  is  not 

• given  to  the  wants  of  the  particular  county  as  put 
forward  by  the  committees  ; that  is  what  is  in  the  air. 

7946.  You  have  been  asked  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 

• of  the  County  Committee  ? — Yes. 

7947.  Of  course  in  every  county  the  Committee  are. 
asked  every  year  whether  they  have  any  modifications 
to  suggest  in  the  schemes? — They  are. 

7948.  Have  your  Committee  availed  themselves  of 
that  invitation? — Yes,  they  have. 

7949.  Then  does  what  you  say  apply  to  the  result 
-of  having  made  such  suggestions  ? — I think  in  time 
■they  have  come  to  an  understanding  ; there  has  been 

no  deadlock,  but  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
.Now  the  Monaghan  County  Council  published  this 
.little  pamphlet  (produced),  and  I think  their  case  is 
.as  fairly  put  in  that,  as  if  I were  talking  to  you  for  a 
•week  ; anyone  that  reads  it  will  see  what  they  really 
do  think,  because  that  never  was  intended  for  you  ; 
it  was  intended  for  the  people  themselves  so  when  you 
read  pages  2 and  3 you  will  see  what  they  really  do 
think.  If  I might  read  a short  passage  from  it.  In 
speaking  of  the  bulls  and  cattle  that  have  been  intro- 
duced they  say : — “ The  value  of  the  calf  or  foal  so 
produced  is  often  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent, 
greater  than  of  those  derived  from  badly  bred  stock. 
The  holdings  of  the  large  majority  of  the  County 
Monaghan  farmers  are  valued  at  sums  under  £20. 
The  total  agricultural  rate  paid  by  each  of  those  far- 
mers does  not  exceed  20d.,  most  of  them  not  more 
than  8d.  or  10d.,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
could  not  make  as  many  shillings  by  taking  the  advan- 
tage held  out  to  him  by  the  smallest  of  these  schemes, 
while  many  of  them  who  are  industrious  and  enter- 
prising have  made  considerable  sums  of  money  through 
the  benefits  thus  conferred  on  our  rural  population.” 

I think  that  puts  the  thing  in  a nutshell ; the  value 
of  it  is  that  it  was  not  originally  intended  for  you  ; 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  supplied  with  a copy  of  this. 

7950.  You  must  remember  you  are  speaking  for  the 
public  as  well  as  for  us  ; is  there  anything  more  ? — 

“ Do  the  people  who  are  always  grumbling  and  grunt- 
ing about  the  unjust  and  excessive  taxation  of  Ireland 
for  Imperial  purposes,  as  well  as  the  just  but  moder- 
ate agricultural  tax  of  l<f.  in  the  £ for  local  purposes, 
ever  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  voluntary  contribute  each  year  for  intoxicat- 
ing drink  and  tobacco.  The  drink  bill  of  the  Irish 
people  is  fourteen  millions  per  annum,  and  it  would 
pay  the  rent  of  all  the  farms  in  Ireland ; re- 
build all  the  churches  in  Ireland ; work  all  the 
agricultural  and  technical  schools  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  still  leave  a respectable  balance.  Any- 
one who  complains  of  the  Id.  in  the  £ should  first  be 
able  to  truthfully  say  he  contributes  nothing  to  such 
.wasteful  expenditure.” 

7951.  What  is  that  you  have  been  reading? — A con- 
densed report  on  the  schemes. 

7952.  (Mr.  Oqihne).— Circulated  by  order  of  the 
County  Council? — Circulated  by  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee. 

7953.  (Chairman). — It  comes  from  the  Technical 
Committee  practically? — Agricultural  and  Technical 
Committee,  issued  by  them  ; it  was  supplied  to.  your 
secretary.  You  asked  me  about  the  things  that  were 


Ballybay,  examined. 

put  forward  by  the  County  Council  before,  and  with 
regard  to  a ten-acre  farm,  I did  not  know  it  was  put 
forward  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  before,  but  it 
appears  on  looking  back  at  some  documents  I had 
access  to  since,  that  the  scheme  was  put  forward  in  that 
way,  but  I did  not  know  it,  and  my  idea  is  this,  that 
instead  of  the  Department  paying  and  spending,  as 
it  is  said,  enormous  sums  of  money  on  provincial 
model  farms,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them,  they 
should  have  in  each  cotuity  three,  four,  five,  or  six— 

I don’t  call  them  model  farms ; I would  call  them 
ordinary  farms,  of  the  same  acreage  as  the  farmers 
usually  hold  in  the  county.  Now  I would  say  in 
Monaghan  there  should  be  a ten-acre  farm;  manage 
it  by  your  agricultural  instructor,  and  show  practi- 
cally that  that  man’s  theory  when  reduced  to  practice 
is  sound  ; one  pound  of  fact  is  worth  a ton  of  mere  talk 
What  the  Irish  farmer  wants  is  to  see  something. 
Now  I illustrate  it  in  this  way ; what  has  made  the 
poultry  scheme  such  a success  is  ocular  demonstration. 
There  is  no  use  to  tell  anyone  the  Leghorn  is  a good 
layer,  for  he  has  only  to  look  ever  his  shoulder  and 
see  she  is  a good  layer.  In  the  same  way  if  he  goes 
to  this  farm  he  can  see.  tlrat  the  instructor— the  man 
who  is  paid  to  teach  him — knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  can  reduce  it  to  practice  himself ; if  this 
ten-acre  farm  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  county  what 
greater  benefit  could  possibly  accrue  to  the  county  ? 

7954.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  model  farms?— 
No,  but  I know  Ballyhaise  that  they  have  bought.  I 
used  to  know  it  pretty  well,  because  there  was  an  em- 
bargo laid  on  me  on  looking  over  the  fences ; I was 
very  often  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pro- 
prietor thought  I did  not  understand  the  boundaries 
very  well,  but  for  all  that  I knew  the  land,  and  it  is 
a poor  place.  I don’t  know  what  they  are  doing  on 
this  farm,  but  I do  know  that  the  small  farmers  of 
the  County  Cavan  will  never  see  it ; the  big  farmer 
will  and  will  go  there. 

7955.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  man  from  Gian  won’t  see 
it? — No,  never  a Gian  man  dr  even  those  nearer  than 
Gian. 

7956.  (Ohairman). — Some  of  those  who  are  going 
through  the  course  on  the  farm  will  carry  the  know- 
ledge with  them  of  what  is  done  there  when  they  go 
back? — That  may  be,  but  I say  it  would  lead  to  great 
confidence  in  the  Department  if  they  published  fully, 
faithfully,  and  clearly  what  they  are  spending  on 
these  model  farms,  and  then  Paddy  would  undersatnd 
a great  many  things  of  which  he  is  ignorant  at  pre- 
sent, and  so  would  the  public.  But  to  come  back  to 
my  ten-acre  farm,  I say  it  would  be  worth  all  the 
money  they  are  spending  on  these  places  if  they  had 
in  each  county  one  of  these  farms  on  the  side  of  the 
road  near  a market  town,  and  I believe  it  would  be  of 
enormous  importance ; it  would  give  confidence  to 
people  to  listen  to  this  fellow  if  he  could  show  by  his 
own  work  the  value  to  be  attached  to  superior  labour, 
superior  manuring,  and  superior  methods. 

7957.  (Mr.  Micks). — With  a knowledge  of  the  cost? 
— With  a knowledge  of  the  cost.  He  has  only  to  say, 
“ There  are  ten  hens ; they  laid  so  many  hundred  eggs 
and  cost  so  much.”  “ That  pig  was  bought  in  the  fair 
of  Monaghan  ; I fed  him  for  so  many  months  and 
made  so  much  on  him.”  “ That  ground  was  sewered, 
and  the  sewering  cost  so  much,  and  the  manuring  and 
the  ploughing  so  much,  and  the  result  is  so  much.” 
What  is  the  use  of  a fellow  getting  up  at  night  and 
talking  a lot  that  people  don’t  understand.  A fellow 
came  to  me  and  told  me  what  destroyed  my  carrots  was 
the  larvae  of  the  click-beetle ; if  he  told  me  what 
would  cure  it  it  would  be  more  to  my  purpose.  You 
don’t  want  any  more  poultry  instruction  now,  they  are 
tumbling  over  each  other  to  get  the  poultry  because 
they  know  the  value  of  them. 

7958.  (Mr.  Biown). — Would  not  experimental  plots 
serve  your  purpose? — I quite  admit  that  there  are  ex- 
perimental plots,  but  they  don’t  illustrate  a farm  as 
a whole.  We  have  an  agricultural  school  in  Monaghan, 
but  you  will  hear  more  about  that  from  some  .of  the 
other  witnesses.  I don’t  know  the  working  of  it  very 
well ; it  is  where  the  theory  is  taught  the  farm  pupils 
and  also  technical  instruction  given. 
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7959.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— What  yon  are  suggesting  is 
really  an  extension  of  tlie  present  facilities  given  for 
„ demonstration  of  agricultural  work  ; you  don’t  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the ' accepted  methods  whether  by 
dots  or  instructors  or  poultry  farms?— No. 
r 7960.  Nor  do  you  doubt  the  value,  as  1 understand 
vou  of  the  farms  upon  which  farmers’  sons,  who  are 
to  manage  their  farms,  may  be  educated  ?— Certainly, 

yg5p  You  don’t  know  the  farm  at  Clonakilty,  where 
instruction  is  being  given  under  terms  which  makes  it 
available  for  small  farmers’  sons?— No. 

7962.  You  think  that  just  as  demonstration  plots 
are  used  for  one  purpose  so  demonstration  farms 
might  be  established  on  a suitable  scale  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  those  who  pass  them  ?— I say  it  would  not 
cost  much  and  it  would  be  practical. 

7963.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  not  have  to  have 
an  instructor  resident  on  each  of  those  farms? — I 
don’t  think  so  if  you  had  two  or  three  men  employed 
on  the  farm;  this  man  has  a bicycle  and  is  going 
about  the  country ; he  says  to  a man : “ That  held 
has  to  be  sewered,  and  I expect  you  to  excavate  so 
many  yards  of  ground  within  so  many  days.” 

7964.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  could  pay  him  by  the 
perch  for  draining  ? — You  could  do  so,  but  I want  to 
bring  before  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  practice 
combined  with  theory. 

7965.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  Have  you  made  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  Department  ?— It  appears  that  our  Agri- 
cultural Committee  some  years  ago  made — I don’t 
know  whether  it  is  the  same  as  my  scheme  or  not,  but 
I believe  that  it  was  made,  but.  it  did  not  come  to 

m7966.tyThat  it  has  not  been  adopted  yet?— Yes. 

7967.  But  it  may  quite  possibly  be  one  of  the  things 
for  which  they  are  waiting  for  a suitable  opportunity  ? 
—Well  if  it  is  simmering  I don’t  see  any  scum  coming 
to  the  surface. 

7968.  (Chairman). — Do  you  say  anything  about  the 
constitution  of  the  Department?— It  is  very  common 
property  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  agreeable  to  a great,  many  people  in  Ire- 
land. An  agitation  has  been  got  up  against  it.  I 
have  frequently  thought  that  a one  man  thing  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  that  Depart- 
ment was  made  a Board  consisting  of  say  three  mem- 
bers, who  would  be  charged  each  man  with  a particular 
line;  the  man  for  agriculture  might  have  something 
added  to  him  ; the  man  for  fisheries  might  have  some- 
thing added  to  him,  drainage  for  instance,  for  the 
drainage  of  Ireland  should  certainly  be  under  this 
Department;  without  drainage  your  farming  is  no 
good.  Drainage  is  at  present  no  man’s  child.  Mr. 
Brown  knows  more  about  it  than  I do ; he  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  no  man’s  child  in  Ireland,  and  no  man’s 
business ; the  money  that  lias  been  wasted  in  Ireland 
is  phenomenal.  that  is  my  idea;  I would  charge 
each  man  on  the  Board  with  his  own  separate  work, 
and  he  would  be  responsible  to  the  country  for  his 
part  of  the  work,  the  Board  working  together  as  a 
whole.  We  have  examples  of  Boards  managing  big 
things  all  over  the  world.  The  greatest  spending  De- 
partment we  have  is  managed  by  a Board,  the  Board 
of  Admiralty. 

7969.  (Mr.  Micks).— With  one  man  empowered  to 
set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  Board — the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty?— Of  course  the  Board  would  have 
to  answer  to  Government  like  any  other  Department  of 
the  State. 

7970.  Is  not  the  First  Lord  absolutely  powerful ; 

can  he  not  set  aside  all  the  Boards  do? — I cannot  go 
into  the  details.  . 

7971.  Oh,  no ; it  was  only  just  the  illustration  ? — 
But  I think  it  would  disarm  suspicion.  And  another 
point  I would  like  to  put  before  you — I think  . the 
country  is  not  satisfied  with  the  want  of  publicity  ; 
I won’t  go  further  than  that,  but  I don’t  think  it 
should  be  so  much  kept  in  the  background ; it  may  do 
harm  to  publish  some  things.  There,  are  often  very 
foolish  things  said  in  Parliament  about  our  dealings 
with  foreign  Powers,  but  after  all  I am  a great  be- 
liever in  publicity.  To  merely  go  on  criticising  the 
details  of  the  Department  is  a waste  of  time.  A great 
many  things  in  the  Department  I don’t  approve  of, 
but  it  is  a waste  of  time  for  me  to  be  criticising ; for 
instance,  where  bulls  are  selected.  I mention  that 
just  co  show  that  though  I highly  approve  of  what  the 
Department  has  done  I also  very  strongly  object  to 
certain  things  they  are  doing,  but  I want  to  look  at 
the  thing  as  a whole,  not  as  a part. 


7972.  What  do  you  object  to  for  instance  ? — I ebject  July  16, 1906. 
for  instance  to  the  method  of  selecting  bulls.  The  p;r  Nichole 
Royal  Dublin  Society  have  a good  show,  a fine  show,  Qoaselin_ 
and  they  go  to  the  best  men  in  Great  Britain  to  judge 
their  bulls  and  bring  them  over.  The  judge  says, 

“ That  is  the  best  bull  in  the  yard,”  giving  him  the 
first  prize ; “ there  is  the  second  best,  the  third  best, 
the  fourth  best,  this  is  commended  and  that  is  com- 
mended,” and  then  he  stops  and  in  steps  the  Depart- 
ment, and  their  inspector  comes  along  and  he  says, 

“ This  bull  is  worth  a premium,  and  this  not.”  There 
are  two  sets  of  judges  ; the  best  judge  in  Great  Britain 
who  is  thought  to  be  able  to  pick  out  the  first  prize 
bull  is  not  thought  worthy  of  picking  out  a premium 
bull ; I say  it  is  absurd. 

7973.  It  is  for  rather  a different  object?— The  man 
brought  over  to  judge  the  first  prize  bull  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  judge  a premium  bull. 

7974.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  the  Department  don’t, 
bring  him  over  ? — I know  they  do  not,  but  they  won’t 
make  use  of  him  when  he  is  on  the  ground. 

7975.  (Chairman). — If  the  Department  have  com- 
petent people  able  to  judge  these  bulls  sent  np  by  the 
farmers,  why  should  they  not  use  their  own  officers? — 

Because  there  is  a better  judge  on  the  ground,  the  best 
judge  in  England. 

7976.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Does  the  judge  who  is  there- 
for the  Society  judge  the  bulls  from  precisely  the- 
same  point  of  view  as  the  Department? — He  does. 

7977.  (Chairman). — Is  it  not  well  that  they  should 
have  the  same  system  in  Dublin  as  in  Belfast  and  else- 
where ? — It  is  the  very  same  system,  and  the  Society 
in  Derry  get  the  best  judges  they  can,  but  he  is  not 
thought  worthy  of  judging  a bull  for  a premium. 

7978.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  selec- 
tion of  bulls  by  the  Department’s  officers  is  unsatis- 
factory?— I leave  it  to  the  commonsense  of  the  ordi- 
nary individual,  are  these  men,  who  are  known  to  he 
the  Department’s  judges,  are  they  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  men  who  breed  bulls  or  are  they  not? 

Do  you  mean  to  say  if  I was  a judge  for  the  Depart- 
ment, and  lived  next  a farmer  who  would  have  four 
or  five  or  half  a dozen  bulls  at  the  next  show,  I would 
not  be  influenced  one  way  or  the  other. . If  I did  not  get 
it  in  meal  I might  get  it  in  malt.  When  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  bring  over  the  best  judge  that  can  be 
found  he  should  judge  the  premium  bulls.  I may  be 
wrong. 

7979.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  the  question  been  raised  3 
— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7980.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  any  experience  of 
the  effect  of  railway  rates  on  agricultural  produce? — 

I have ; I am  sorry  to  say,  the  railway  rates  are,  to- 
my  mind,  choking  agriculture. 

7981.  Can  that  chokage  be  relieved  by  the  ordinary- 
economic  methods  of  working  by  railways ; it  does  not 
require  special  treatment? — I have  thought  over  the 
thing  very  much  and  I cannot  see  daylight.  You 
might,  of  course,  by  special  means ; fcr  instance, 
running  a train  once  a week,  you  might  in  some  ways 
get  at  it. 

7982.  (Mr.  Micks). — A cheap  rate  train  ? — Yes  ; 
running  it  at  stated  periods  might  do  something,  but 
I am  afraid  vested  interests  are  too  great,  and  the 
shareholders  want  their  three  or  three  and  a half  per 
cent.,  and  they  look  to  their  manager  to  do  wliat  he 
can  ; there  is  a monopoly,  and  they  mean  to  stick  to 
it  unfortunately. 

7983.  Yon  have  a good  deal  of  experience  of  poor 
districts  in  Ireland  ; yon  also  have  a residence  in  the- 
County  Donegal? — I have. 

7984.  Do  you  think  sufficient  steps  are  being  taken- 
in  poor  districts,  not  merely  in  Donegal,  but  generally 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
people  of  Ireland  ? — In  Donegal  there  has  been  a great 
deal  done  for  the  poor  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ; along  the  coast  they  have  done  a great  deal 
and  spent  a good  deal  of  money ; whether  it  was 
wisely  spent  or  not  I don’t  know,  but  they  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  the  attention  of  the  country 
has  been  drawn  to  that  part  of  the  world  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board. 

7985.  Take  the  other  parts  of  the  country;  you 
mentioned  poor  people  in  Monaghan  ? — Yes ; there 
are  a great  many  places  all  over  Ireland  that  are  in 
that  sort  of  condition ; they  are  between  heaven  and 
earth  ; they  cannot  get  up  or  get  down  ; _ for  instance, 
there  may  be  people  living  near  a premium  bull,  but 
so  far  he  is  no  use  practically,  and  in  other  ways 
somehow  the  poor  man  is  not  getting  the  benefit,  I 
think,  after  all  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent. 
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Of  course  cattle  have  been  improved  and  poultry  have 
been  improved.  He  has  got  the  poultry ; mind  you, 
it  has  gone  everywhere  and  done  a great  deal  of  good, 
but  I don’t  know  that  the  other  part  has  practically 
helped.  I will  tell  you  why  in  one  way  I don’t  think 
it  has  done  very  much  good.  Suppose  lie  does  send 
down  a qow  to  the  premium  bull  and  his  cow  is  served 
and  he  has  a fine  calf,  his  calf  is  barely  ready  for  the 
market  until  it  is  sold ; he  isi  no  better ; the  calf  is 
gone,  and  probably  the  money  too. 

7986.  You  mean  he  would,  require  some  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  keep  the  young  improved  stock? — 
No ; I am  against  assistance  being  given. 

7987.  In  the  way  of  loan  ? — By  way  of  loan  is  a 
different  thing,  but  giving  money  is  a bad  plan.  It 
increases  the  vice  of  borrowing  we  have  in  this  country. 

7988.  I mean  by  loans  from  the  agricultural  banks  ? 
— It  is  quite  possible  that  might  be  done,  but  what  I 
would  suggest  is,  that  if  a bull  suitable  to  the  district 
is  found,  for  instance  you  know  in  the  County  Done- 
gal I have  myself  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
kept  a thoroughbred  bull,  and  he  has  been  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing.  I had 
two  Polled  Amguses,  I had  a Jersey,  I had  a half-bred 
Polled  Angus,  I had  two  Kerries,  and  two  Dexters  ; 
these  have  been  there  every  year.  I also  had  a Red 
Polled  bull,  and  those  animals  were  free  to  the  whole 
country  sdde,  and  they  availed  themselves  very  freely 


of  them ; when  they  had  a Polled  Angus  calf 
would  sell,  but  when  they  had  a Kerry  calf  the  worn 
of  the  family  got  so  fond  of  him  they  would  keen  if 
for  themselves.  A Dexter  calf  would  not  be  sold  f 
all ; first,  there  was  not  so  much  money  in  him  an? 
secondly,  the  wife  liked  him,  and  she  had  been  at  m 
farm  and  saw  my  Dexters  being  milked  and  wanted  tn 
keep  him.  I could  sell  every  female  calf  I have  fm 
the  next  five  years.  or 

7989.  In  that  poorer  district  bordering  on  Fer 
managh  you  think  operations  have  not  extended 
sufficiently? — I do  most  decidedly. 

7990.  (Mr.  Brown).—  Does  not  the  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  swine  brought  about  by  the  premium 
boars  benefit  the  poor  man? — It  has. 

7991.  Practically  exclusively  benefited  him?— T 
would  not  say  exclusively,  but  the  pig  is  not  known  in 
Donegal;  they  don’t  keep  pigs.  In  that  poor  dis- 
trict that  Mr.  Micks  is  talking  about  they  send  their 
sows  to  the  boar  and  lie  has  done  good. 

7992.  The  breed  of  pigs  has  been  improved,  gene- 
rally speaking?— Most  decidedly.  Go  into  the  fairs 
and  you  see  cartloads  of  pigs  coming  in;  they  are 
beautiful  creatures. 

7993.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  they  killed  by  the  farmers 
themselves  in  your  district  and  sent  as  pork?— No 
not  in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  the  most 
paying  thing  if  they  get  a good  price  for  pork. 


Rev.  Alexander  H. 

7994.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Tyrone  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

7995.  And  Rector  of  Strabane? — Yes. 

7996.  Will  you  just  tell  me  how  the  Department  is 

working  in  your  district? — I think  it  is  working  very 
well,  considering  the  difficulties  there  have  been  in 
the  way.  We  had  to  start  with  a complete 

ignorance  locally  as  to  what  technical  instruc- 
tion was,  and  the  Committee  had  to  learn 
what  technical  instruction  was.  Then  the  De- 
partment, of  course,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  our  local 
conditions,  and  we  had  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  them.  We  have  started  very  slowly,  but,  as 
far  as  I can  judge,  the  work  is  going  on  satisfactorily. 
We  are  hampered  very  much  in  Tyrone  by  want  of 
suitable  buildings.  We  think  when  that  difficulty  is 
got  over  the  scheme  promises  to  work  out  thoroughly 
satisfactorily,  adapting  itself  to  the  local  needs. 

7997.  What  buildings  do  you  use  at  present—do 
you  use  the  National  Schools? — No;  there  are  diffi- 
culties about  the  National  Schools,  and  they  are  not 
available,  and  hitherto  we  have  been  working  in  a 
building  that  had  been  used  as  a Sunday  School,  and 
also  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Strabane.  The  Town  Hall 
is  being  reconstructed,  and  we  will  no  longer  have 
any  use  of  it.  We  are  absolutely  without  a house  at 
■present,  except  for  this  one  school-room,  about  the 
size  of  this  room,  in  which  we  really  cannot  carry 
on  the  work.  We  have  been  trying  to  raise  money  to 
•"build  a school,  and  we  have  got  plans  of  a school  at 

about  £1,500 ; but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 

• getting  money  from  the  Board  of  Works. 

7998.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  what  extent  is  your  work 
-carried  on  in  the  day-time? — Except  in  the  case  of 

•domestic  classes,  we  have  not  any  work  in  the  day- 
"time. 

7999.  Is  the  difficulty  in  utilizing  the  existing  school 
buildings  solely  connected  with  the  classes  carried  on 
in  the  day-time,  or  does  it  extend  to  your  work  in 
the  evening? — It  extends  to  the  work  in  the  evening. 
There  are  local  difficulties  that  make  it  impossible 
to  use  the  schools.  One  that  is  most  suitable  is  used 
very  largely  for  parochial  purposes.  It  is  engaged 
two  and  three  nights  a week  for  other  things.  It  was 
built  for  a National  School  primarily,  and  also  for  a 
lecture  hall  or  concert  hall  or  parochial  hall.  Two  of 
the  other  schools  might  possibly  be  used,  but  there 
.are  local  difficulties  in  the  way. 

8000.  That  are  insuperable? — Quite  insuperable  for 
their  use  permanently.  It  is  possible  we  may  work 
•through  this  session  by  getting  help  from  them,  but 
'I  don’t  know  about  that. 

8001.  Difficulties  that  justify  an  expenditure  of 
£1,500? — I think  so,  certainly,  because  we  must  ulti- 
mately have  a building.  And  there  is  a very  strong 
feeling  that  this  has  begun  like  many  another  thing 
and  will  drop  away.  If  we  had  a permanent  place 
as  a technical  school,  people  would  have  a feeling 

• that  there  was  a permanency  about  the  work. 


Delap  examined. 

8002.  Do  you  contemplate  the  new  buildings  being 
used  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the  day,  or 
would  it  stand  idle  during  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours? — I should  hope  it  would  be  used  largely 
in  the  afternoons.  I don’t  think  we  could  have  ma- 
terial for  the  forepart  of  the  day. 

8003.  What  class  of  people  do  you  expect  to  have 
there  in  the  afternoons  ? — The  art  school  and  teachers' 
and  commercial  classes. 

8004.  The  teachers  would  be  engaged  during  the 
day  ? — Except  on  Saturday. 

8005.  The  domestic  portion  of  the  teaching  would 
be  the  only  one  that  would  be  in  effective  use  during 
the  afternoons? — Yes,  and  art  work. 

8006.  Is  there  much  art  work  possible? — There  is 
very  good  work  done. 

8007.  In  relation  to  the  day-school  training,  or  for 
people  who  have  left  the  day-schools  ? — Those  who  have 
left  the  day-schools. 

8008.  What  would  be  their  occupation  ? — In  a small 
place  like  that  you  cannot  classify  them— one  from 
one  profession  and  one  from  another. 

8009.  What  I want  to  geb  at  is,  whether,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  left  the  day-school  and  are 
available  in  the  day-time  for  art  instruction,  that 
art  instruction  is  in  reference  to  their  occupation  in 
life,  or  is  it  merely  as  a luxury? — I don’t  think  I 
have  detailed  enough  information  about  the  pupils, 
but  we  have  our  director,  Mr.  Bradley,  here,  who  will 
give  you  the  exact  details. 

8010.  You  observe  in  your  heads  of  evidence  that 
there  is  a danger  of  the  literary  side  of  the  work 
overbalancing  the  practical.  Do  you  refer  there  to 
the  necessity  of  making  good  a defect  in  the  elementary 
school  training  of  pupils  who  come  to  your  evening 
classes? — That  is  really  our  greatest  difficulty.  There 
wants  to  be  a connection  between  the  National  School 
Board  and  the  Department. 

8011.  Is  it  found  possible  in  your  area  to  have  con- 
tinuation classes,  which  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  provide  for  by  their  schemes  for  this  pur- 
pose, doing  work  ? — Yes,  we  have  done  a good  deal  of 
work  in  that  way. 

8012.  If  that  were  done  fully  that  would  relieve 
your  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  this  respon- 
sibility?— Yes,  if  it  was  done  thoroughly,  but  it  has 
been  done  through  the  local  Technical  Committee,  and 
that  is  work  that,  as  I understand,  will  be  cut  off  by 
the  new  Syllabus  that  has  just  been  issued 

8013.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  made  impossible?  As 
far  as  I can  understand  from  the  wording  of  it. 

8014.  Oh,  yes,  the  new  Syllabus  of  the  Department, 
but  I understood  you  just  now  to  mean  that  you  ha 
been  doing  it  as  a sort  of  sub-contractors,  ana  go 
subsidy  from  the  National  Education  Commissioner 
— Yes. 

8015.  That  is  still  permissible.  This  says  you  are 
not  to  get  grants  for  this  elementary  work  from 
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iRoard  of  Agriculture,  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  as 
t Understand  your  arrangement,  you  should  not  con- 
I unders  j ^ the  eiementary  work  under  the 
^neement  for  grants  from  the  National  Education 
iPnmnfissioners  ?— There  is  just  this  difficulty  : you  can 
CTnuuils  to  attend  what  they  consider  technical 
£fk  P Pv.ut  you  cannot  get  them  to  attend  the  Na- 
Monal  School  classes,  and  it  was  because  these  evening 
^mHnuation  classes  came  under  our  wing  as  technical 
contin  . ^te  a number  of  young 

instruction  tha  Bverv  important  we  should  u»t 

people  who,  owing  to  the  state  of  education  they 
5,adPhad  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  benefit  of 
instruction.  To  give  you  a concrete  example 
!l?ne  boy  came  to  us  having  only  just  passed  into  the 
/nh  standard.  We  took  him  in  under  the  Natioiuil 
Sarf  Evening  Continuation  School,  and  worked  hnn 
•„  elementary  commercial  subjects,  and,  after  two 
m elementary  England  into  a capital 

sessions,  he  sh8op.  That  boy,  If  it 

H not  been°for  omr  work,  would  have  been  left  a 
torttotaboy,  and  there  would  hare  bean  nothu,s 

^SoiriMr/SfiS'-Wh.;  age  was  he?-He  wa. 

understood  that 

for  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
S is  of  the  first  importance  that  any  work  done  should 
we  a clear  and  definite  relation  to  what  is  to  be 
thJir  occupation  in  life.  What  you  have  hitherto 
Wn  arranging  is  that  the  continuation  of  their  ele- 
Sentaryworkshould  keep  that  permanently  in  view 

the  work  you  are  asking  them  to  do  is  practically 
* bait  to  secure  their  continued  attendance  ?— Cer- 

*^018.  It  would  suit  your  purpose  if  the  arrangemnt 
for  the  grants  by  the  National  Education  Commis- 
sioners against  which  the  continuation  of  elementary 
education  is  a proper  charge,  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  your  committee  in  that  direction?  Yes. 

8019.  It  is  nothing  to  you  that  P«t  of  your  ci^e 
are  drawing  grants  from  one  department  and  part 
Sm  mother'  as  long  as  the  arrangement.  *«  tt. 
nrants  from  the  two  departments  are  upon  lines  that 
Si.  you  to  carry  out  the  eic.Uant  arrangement  yon 
jS3  mentioned  1 — Yes,  the,  wort  into  on. 

And  therefor,  the  most  ben.Seial  thing  from 
aS  point  of  riew  is  that  the  arrangement  for  grants 
under  the  National  Education  Board  should  be  ad- 
Tusted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  kind  of  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  under  them?— Yes. 


8021.  (Mr.  Micks).— Your  parish  is  in  the  County  July  1M90B. 

Tyrone?— Yes.  ....  Bov.  A.  H. 

8022.  Does  it  go  as  far  as  Plumbridge  ?— No,  within  Delap 
five  miles  of  it. 

8023.  Do  you  know  the  country  to  the  east  of  Plum- 
bridge? — No,  except  superficially.  I know  an  exactly 
similar  district  in  my  parish — small  holdings  and 
high  up  in.  the  mountain. 

8024.  But  not  so  remote  from  headquarters? — No. 

8025.  (Chairman). — Have  you  been  speaking  about 

the  Strabane  schools  only?— I have  been  speaking 
mainly  about  the  Strabane  Urban.  District,  but  exactly 
the  same  thing  holds  as  to  the  need  of  buildings  in  two 
other  of  the  urban  centres.  Dungannon  is  very  fortu- 
nately situated.  It  has  a very  suitable  building,  but 
Omagh  and  Cookstown  are  in  the  same  difficulty  as 
Strabane.  ...... 

8026.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  technical  in- 
struction in  the  country  districts?— So  far  as  I can 
judge,  it  is  working  fairly  satisfactorily.  We  have 
plenty  of  applications  from  the  country  districts,  and 
I think  we  are  able  to  meet  them  by  a summer  course 
very  satisfactorily. 

8027.  Are  you  able  to  get  a satisfactory  class  of 
teachers? — I think  so. 

8028.  What  kind  of  technical  instruction  da  you 
attach  most  value  to?— Manual  instruction  or  domestic 
economy.  Domestic  economy  is  very  important  for  the 
women.  I would  like  to  see  more  of  the  actual  techni- 
cal work.  What  I meant  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
was  that  I saw  a danger  of  the  commercial  side  of  our 
work  overbalancing  the  other,  but  I think  that  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  our  difficulty  in  accommoda- 
tion. In  Strabane,  Cookstown,  or  Omagh  we  have  had 
no  possibility  yet  of  fitting  up  rooms  suitable  for  wood- 
work and  science  work.  We  have  to  use  makeshifts, 
and  the  work  has  not  got  on  as  we  would  like  to  see 


8029.  That,  you  say,  is  due  to  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation?— I think  it  is  largely  due  10  that. 
Commercial  work  leads  to  immediate  employment,  and, 
consequently,  has  advertised  itself  a great  deal  better 
than  the  technical  side. 

8030.  (Mr.  Ofiilvie). — Any  difficulty  in  securing  suit- 
able teachers?— I do  not  think  so.  We  seem  to  have 
been  fortunate  in  our  teachers,  and  have  had  a fair 
supply  of  local  teachers,  well  qualified. 

8031.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  you  say  as  to  commercial 
subjects  does  not  apply  to  the  rural  districts?— Oh,  no. 

8032.  The  instruction  is  purely  technical  ?— It  is. 


Mr.  L.  Bradley  examined. 

8033.  (Chairman).  — Y ou  axe  the  Secretary  of  the  if  they  happened_  to_be 
Tyrone  Committee  of  Technical  Education  ?TI  am,  sir. 

8034.  You  propose  ta  give  a summary  ot  the  work 
done  in  the  County  Tyrone  during  the  last  three  years  . 

— The  County  Tyrone  scheme  came  into i operation  in 
1903-04.  I undertook  the  duties  in  October,  1903. 

Our  first  session  was  rather  a short  one.  All  the 
■classes  in  all  the  urban  schools  were  in  operation  by 
January,  1904,  so  that  the  session  lasted  from  January 
to  April,  1904,  in  addition  to  classes  in  the  .rural  dis- 


session.  In  1905-06  we  had  a full  session, 
four  urban  districts  in  the  county— Strabane,  Lunagn, 
Dungannon,  and  Cookstown.  Hie  work  in  all  the  tour 
urban  centres  and  rural  districts  has  gone  on  most 
satisfactorily.  The  County  Committee  and  the  four 
Urban  Committees  have  entered  into  the  work  most 
energetically  ; and,  as  Mr.  Delap  has  mentioned,  there 


ti  two  of  those  buildings  far  jyir.  j.. 

apart.  In  the  first  year  we  had  1,292  entries  in  our  Bradley, 
various  classes  in  the  four  towns.  In  1904-05  the 
number  dropped  to  1,177.  In  1905-06  the  number  was 
1,434.  With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  students 
who  come  to  our  school,  from  33  to  40  per  cent,  in  the 
urban  centres  are  engaged  in  some  commercial  work 
or  other — shopkeepers  or  bookkeepers,  or  clerks  in 
banks  or  business  houses.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mercial side  of  our  work  has  very  largely  developed, 
and,  I think,  rightly  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
more  practical  part  of  our  work,  with  regard  to  wood- 
work and  science,  would  have  been  developed  if  we  had 
suitable  rooms  for  it. 

8035.  What  does  the  commercial  side  of  your  work 
mainly  consist  in  ?— Book-keeping,  business  methods 
commercial  arithmetic,  shorthand,  and  typewriting. 

8036.  Have  you  instruction  in  any  special  trades?— 


xmcAgei,u;cui.y  , aim,  , „„  +v,-  BUOO.  nave  you  msirucuun  m any 

was  nothing  that  hindered  the  work,  except  xne  W(j  haye  an  instructor  in  carpentry  and  wood-work. 


want  of  proper  buildings  in  three  out  of  the  four 
towns.  Dungannon  was  fortunate  in  having  the  use 
of  a house,  at  a rent  of  £25  a year.  This  house  con- 
tains thirteen  rooms,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  are 
larger  than  this  chamber ; so  that  the  classes  have 
gone  on  better  there  than  in  the  other  places.  . In 
Omagh  we  had  to  make  use  of  a small  bedroom  in  a 
house  that  would  not  hold  more  than  six  or  eight  at 
the  most.  The  difficulties  at  Strabane,  Mr.  Delap  has 
pointed  out.  In  Cookstown  we  had  to  make  use  .or 
three  different  buildings,  some  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  each  other.  That  placed  difficulties,  both  in  the 
work  of  supervision  and  in  the  arranging  of  classes, 
and  in  the  way  of  students  ; because  students  could 
not  very  well,  on  the  same  evening,  attend  the  classes 


He  has  been  teaching  for  the  past  session  only.  In 
the  two  previous  sessions  we  could  not  appoint  a 
teacher  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodation. 

8037.  Is  that  successful?— It  has  not  been  so  success- 
ful and  satisfactory  as  one  could  wish.  In  the  urban 
centres,  during  the  past  winter,  the  teaching  has  heen 
one  day  at  egc.h  centre.  We  had  twenty-one  entries 
in  Cookstown,  which  was  satisfactory ; and  twenty-one 
in  Dungannon,  six  in  Omagh,  and  four  in  Strabane. 
The  twenty-one  entries  in  each  of  those  cases  were 
divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  country  this  summer 
we  had  a very  successful  class — at  Stewartstown  a full 
class  in  carpentry  and  building  ; both  practical  classes. 
At  Pomeroy  we  have  a full  class  of  twenty-two  in  the 
8 N 
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Mr 

JBradley. 


evening.  In  Stewartstown  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a class  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  the  afternoon. 

8038.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  class  of  people? — Post- 
men ; in  fact,  every  young  man  in  the  village. 

8039.  So  that  was  a case  of  manual  training? — Yes. 

8040.  It  was  not  technical  training,  in  the  sense  of 
preparing  people  in  connection  with  their  own  special 
industry? — I think  in  the  last  fourteen  we  had  three 
or  four  carpenters.  This  is  an  afternoon  class. 

8041.  Was  it  on  Saturday  afternoons? — Mo ; every 
afternoon  but  Saturday. 

8042.  Did  their  employers  send  them  there  in  order 
that  they  might  attend  these  classes? — Yes;  their 
father  was  a carpenter  out  in  the  country  somewhere ; 
another  one  that  I have  in  my  mind  used  to  journey 
four  miles  every  day  while  the  session  lasted.  This 
same  student  was  a student  in  Cookstown,  a most 
energetic  young  man,  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  country  districts.  So 
I don’t  think  our  classes  in  the  town  were  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  appeared  ; because  the  work  done  in  the  classes 
got  known.  And  here  is  a case  in  point — where  three 
or  four  students  at  Cookstown  who  came  from  the 
country  made  the  work  known,  and  were  the  means  of 
getting  up  such  a good  class  at  Stewartstown. 

8043.  What  provision  has  been_made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men  actually  engaged  in  building  in- 
dustries— for  their,  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  con- 
struction, building,  and  drawing  ? — We  have  classes  in 
those  subjects  one  evening  a week  in  each  ol  the  four 
towns,  and  in  those  rural  districts  we  had  a class  from 
half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine. 

8044.  Were  those  classes  well  attended? — They  were. 
We  had  twenty-two  in  one  class.  We  have  a maximum 
for  most  of  our  classes.  I ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  when  I gave  the  number  of  1,177  as  against  1,292 
the  previous  year.  The  reason  was  that  we  fixed  a 
maximum  for  our  classes.  Thus,  in  1903-04,  we  ex- 
cluded practically  none  ; and  we  had  in  the  practical 
laundry  and  cookery  class  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  students  entered.  It  was  impossible  few  them 
to  work,  and  we  limited  the  number  to  twenty.  In 
the  practical  carpentry  class  we  limited  the  number  to 
sixteen.  With  a class  of  twenty-two  all  the  benches 
were  employed  with  practical  work,  and  we  had  six 
men  engaged  in  the  trade  who  did  not  went  the  practical 
joinery,  but  wanted  to  know  the  construction  of  build- 
ings. Soi  we  had  two  classes  going  on  at  one  time. 

8045.  Mr.  Delap  has  referred  to  the  probability  of 
the  commercial  work  rather  blanketing  the  technical. 
I put  it  to  you  whether  there  is  not  one  advantage 
possible,  under  the  conditions  that  you  are  working  in 
— that  the  young  tradesmen  who  want  to  become  small 
tradesmen  on  their  own  account  may  be  induced  to 
get  some  knowledge  of  business  methods  that  will  be 
useful  to  them  when  they  come  to  run  their  own  trade  ? 
— Tli at  has  happened  to  a considerable  extent,  I am 
pleased  to  say ; and  for  that  reason  I have  worked  the 
commercial  side  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with 
the  trade  of  the  people.  For  instance,  in  Dungannon 
we  had  a commercial  class  of  fifty  students.  Out  of 
those,  forty  were  engaged  in  shops  in  the  town  as 
apprentices  to  grocery  or  drapery.  I think  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  session  just  finished— that  there 
was  not  a shop  in  the  town  that  had  apprentices  where 
one  or  more  of  those  apprentices  were  not  attending 
our  commercial  class. 

8046.  I don’t  think  you  have  quite  caught  my  point. 
It  is,  whether  any  proportion  of  those  students  in  your 
commercial  class  were  engaged  in  trades  as  carpenters 
or  plumbers — men  who  ought  to  be,  when  they  come 
to  have  shops  of  their  own,  able  to  keep  their  own 
books.  How  far  have  you  found  that  class  coming  in 
to  the  commercial  classes  ? — N at  very  manv. 

8047.  Are  they  encouraged  at  all  "to  realise  the  ' 


- regard  to  carpenters,  we  find 
carpenters  will  noit  come  to  any  class  that  does  not 
involve  practical  work. 

8048.  I am  speaking  not  so  much  of  the  young  ap- 
prentices, but  of  men  who  were  finishing  their  appren- 
ticeship, who  might  be  expected  to  assist  when  you 
suggested  to  them  the  importance  of  learning  b<wk- 
i 18  \ 5ract'cal  ^in2.  and  essential  for 
them.  We  have  had  a few,  but  the  majority  of  our 
“™™erc,al  students  are  shopkeepers’  apprentices  and 

Brown)— -}nd>  1 suppose,  a number  of 
young  people  preparing  for  commercial  pursuits? Yes. 


There  are  a number  of  lads  at  school  or  -who  havB  r a 
who  are  anxious  to  learn  shorthand  ; and  we 
good  rule  that  those  who  come  for  shorthand  mi,. ft 1 
join  the  English  class,  unless  they  show  tW  ^ 
sufficient  ability  to  work  shorthand  without  it  * ! 
in  the  book-keeping  class  we  make  a rule  that  a ™ 
should  have  a knowledge  of  commercial  arithmetic 
should  have  a good  training  in  handwriting  L,)? 
metic,  and  correspondence.  5'  “*"*• 

8049a.  ( Chairman ) — I suppose  you  will  put  in  «,«. 
resolution  of  the  Tyrone  Education  Committee?—!^ 

County  Tyrone  Technical  Education  Department, 
Dungannon,  6th  June,  1906. 

Copy  of  Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Counh, 
Tyrone  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  at  the£ 
19061-1— ’ heW  m Dungannon’  on  th®  6th  of  June, 

" That>  as  requested  by  circular  letter  of  the  Secrs- 
tary  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  worW 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  hf 
struction,  we,  the  members  of  the  Tyrone  Technical 
Instruction  Committee,  beg  to  make  the  fallowing 
observations: — k 

“ This  Committee,  which  is  nominated  by  the 
County  Council  and  the  Urban  District  Councils  of 
trtrabane,  Omagh,  Dungannon,  and  Cookstown  to 
administer  a joint  scheme  of  technical  (non-agricul 
tural)  instruction,  has  hacl  three  years  experience 
During  that  time  a large  number  of  pupils  have 
received  instruction,  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained,  in  commercieal  subjects,  domestic 
economy,  art,  science,  and,  to  a small  extent  in 
technology.  ’ 

11  The  work  has  been  limited  in  two  ways (1)  In 
three  of  the  urban  districts  the  Committee  has  been 
very  seriously  hampered  by  want  of  suitable  premises 
with  properly  equipped  class-rooms,  particularly  for 
science  teaching.  The  need  of  a building  fund  is 
urgent,  if  adequate  results  are  to  be  obtained  from 
the  present  expenditure  on  teaching.  (2)  The  second 
limitation  is  the  defective  primary  instruction  of  the 
w*10  are  admitted,  which  the  Committee  .hope 
will  be  partly  remedied  as  the  compulsory  provisions 
the  Irish  Education  Act-  becomes  more  effective. 
The  Committee,  however,  have  to  give  elementary 
instruction  to  these  pupils,  who  have  left  school,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  the  eost  of  this  teaching  should 
be  more  adequately  and  directly  met  out  of  the  funds 
for  elementary  education. 

" The  relations  of  the  County  Committee  with  local 
committees,  who  supervise  the  classes  in  the  urban 
districts,  have  been  of  a,  uniformly  friendly  character, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  to  the  inauguration 
of  a perfectly  new  .system  of  education.  The  same 
remark,  with  the  same  qualification,  applies  to  the 
relations  of.  the  County  Committee  to  the  Depart- 
ment, which  have  become  increasingly  cordial  as  the 
local  requirements  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
general  principles  underlying  approved  schemes,  were 
“evf*°Pe4  : and  we  are  not  in  favour  of  any  change 
m the  constitution  of  the  Department  or  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction,  considering  that  it  would  tend 
to  dislocate  the  work  and  interfere  with  the  continuity 
of  those  principles,  which  must  he  settled,  and  gener- 
ally  understood,  before  full  advantage  will  be  taken 
of  the  instruction  available. 

,,  “-A-6  same  time,  as  regards  the  employment  of 
the  funds  of  the  Department,  we  suggest  that  some 
clear  and  authoritative  statement  should  be  made  as 
to  how  far  the  public  money  may  be  used  for  aiding 
proposed  new  or  existing  industries,  either  by  instruc- 
tion . or  direct  bonus  ; and,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  advisability  of  giving  financial  aid  to- 
industries,  we  strongly  urge  that  no  money  intended 
for  technical  instruction  should  be  diverted  from 
that  purpose  and  used  as  subsidies  or  bonuses ; and 
we  submit  the  names  of  the  Chairman  (E.  de  F. 
Montgomery,  Esq.),  the  Vice-Chairman  (M.  Lynch, 
Esn.),  H.  L.  Glasgow,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Delap,  Members  of  the.  County  and  Local  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Secretary  (L.  Bradley,  Esq.),  to 
give  evidence  to  the  Inquiry  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee.” 

The  work  throughout  the  three  years  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly successful,  because  I am  fortunate  in  having 
a County  Committee  that  well  represents  the  county. 
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f is  Blade  up  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  four 
“So “it  ff»  SmittSiepi-asentativB  of  tie  Oomtj 

oMsentatwe  CouJlcil  or  five  from  one  district. 

■Kl  tientj-ltee-  So  I have  on  the  Committee  men 
cm5nre..'the  views  of  every  loci  Committee 
IS  t£  local  technical  committee  appointed  by  the 
niban  CoincU.  have  also,  without  exception  gone 

^rS^e  -rhfai  b'et  IndT^ces.  all 
Brown) — Might  I ask  how  the  local  com- 

2S.  are  constituted  1-Tlioy  are  appointed  by  the 

™to“  Connoil ; and  the  representatives  to  the  count) 
rf-wmittee  are  chosen  by  the  Urban  Council. 

°M52  Those  local  committees  have  representatives 
ann  fhe  general  Committee  for  technical  instruction? 
yn„s  h The  Urban  Council,  at  their  meeting  in  January, 
i-n  appoint  four  members  to  act  as  representatives  on 
The  coS  Committee,  and  ten  or  twelve,  or  up  to 
^wentv  as  forming  the  local  Committee.  Generally, 
fhev  include  the  four  county  representatives. 

RQ53  And  they  include  persons,  other  than  members 
of  the  Council  ?-Yes.  In  two  cases  ladies  are  m- 

ClU8064.  Do  you  find  these  local  committees  work  well? 

^(Chairman). — You  have  heard  the  evidence 
that  Mr.  Delap  has  given  as  to  the  cordial  relations 
■between  the  committee  and  the  Department?  Yes. 
Mr  Delap  has  mentioned  the  way  in  which  we  work 
the  evening  continuation  classes  under  the  National 
Board.  That  was  necessary,  because  we  found  that 
Te  could  not  undertake  all  the  work  that  was  coming 
■upon  us  with  the  funds  that  we  had  from  the  Techni- 
cal Board  alone.  Consequently,  from  a financial 
noint  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  work  seme  ol  our 
claesses  under  the  National  Board.  Then  the  com- 
mittee had  in  view  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  tech- 
nical Work  were  intended  for  technical  work  and’  not 
such  elementary  work  as  we  found  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give.  Therefore  from  that  point  of  view  we 
found  it  necessary  to  have  classes  under  tlw  National 
Board,  and  in  working  those  classes  we  found  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  co-ordmating  them.  The  grants 
in  fees  from  the  National  Board  are  not  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  class  alone.  Consequently  it  lias  always 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  get  teachers  and  to  have 
the  work  carried  on  satisfactorily,  that  some  compli- 
cated arrangement  should  be  made  in  order  t°. 
them  consistently  with  the  relations  of  the  National 
Board  and  the  Technical  Board,  and  it  is  n°t». satis- 
factory method.  Then  again  it  is  not  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  students.  We  have, 
say,  a student  who  has  taken  up  carpentry  work,  but 
we  find  he  is  deficient  in  his  arithmetic.  We  have  no 


continuation  class  work  do  not  permit  a sufficient  in-  TvXy  1^1905- 
fusion  of  trade  drawing  into  the  course  in  order  to  Mr_  L 
enable  you  to  carry  out  the  first  year’s  work,  say,  for 
an  apprentice  carpenter  under  their  regulations . 

I should  not  like  to  put  the  whole  of  our  first  year 
under  the  National  Board. 

8060.  And  yet  you  have  a very  large  proportion  of 

pupils  who  have  not  completed  elementary  education 
in  these  evening  classes  ?— -Yes.  , 

8061.  And  the  continuation  of  their  Work  or  of  an 
essential  part  of  it  is  necessarily  therefore  elementary  1 
— Yes. 


we  find  he  is  deficient  m nis  ariinraeuh. 
arithmetic  class  except  elementary  arithmetic  under 
the  National  Board.  We  cannot  send  him  to  that 
class  and  get  a grant  on  him  m that  class  because  the 
National  Board  have  a rule  that  a pupil  mvat  give 
four  hours  at  least  a week  to  T^alify  with  attendance 
A voung  man,  a carpenter,  cannot  do  that , he  has 
■got’  his  building  construction  to  attend  to.  In  Eng- 
land I was  able  to  take  a carpenter  student,  and  if  1 
found  he  needed  arithmetic  I could  send,  him  for  an 
’hour  to  the  arithmetic  class,  but  here  I must  send 
him  to  the  continuation  school,  and  he  must  take  the 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping  of  the  full  course.  lean 
make  an  arrangement  by  which  this  student  would  be 
doing  private  arithmetic  instead  of  book-keeping  , but 
you  cannot  have  too  many  of  those  or  the  work  of  the 
class  is  hampered.  Under  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Technical  Board  this  is  somewhat  cleared  awa7’.b,£ 
if  we  adopt  the  preparatory  scheme  under  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  have  an  evening 
continuation  school  under  the  National  Beard 

8056.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).- Just  to  make  quite  clear  what 
the  objections  at  present  aTe,  you  are  .not  .a^°  ^hofd 
enter  pupils  for  grants  under  the  continuation  school 
arrangement,  under  the  Technical  Board  and  under 
the  National  Board  at  the  same  time?— «■ °- 

8057.  So  even  though  the  number  of  hours  per 
mitted,  you  could  not  have  a duplication  of  instruction 
aided  by  grants  ?-Yes,  but  we  ought  to  have  . 

8058.  The  existing  arrangements  fail  m that  re 

SI’8059.1^urSte^the°Com  Ytesioners’  arrangements  for 


8062.  And  ought  to  be  chargeable  against  funds  for 

elementary  education? — Yes.  , 

8063.  As  the  matter  stands  you  cannot  carry  that 

out  ?— No,  I think  not.  . . ..  , 

8064.  The  arrangements  for  continuing  elementary 
education  in  the  evening  do  not  make  it  possible  to 
have  a sufficient  bias  towards  trade  to  make  it  really 
beneficial  for  the  type  of  pupils  that  it  is  intended 

f°  8065.  You  talk  of  applying  the  new  preliminary 
section  of  the  Department's  scheme  so  as  to  meet  these 
cases?— No,  sir;  up  to  the  present  we  have  had  a 
very  great  deal  of  our  elementary  work  under  the 
National  Board.  Under  the  new  scheme  of  the  De- 
partment is  outlined  a preparatory  course  and  three 
of  our  urban  centres  have  already  decided  to  adopt 
that  course  for  next  year,  so  that  will  mean  doing 
away  with  classes  under  the  National  Board. 

8066.  Replacing  the  classes  under  the  National 
Board  by  classes  under  the  preparatory  scheme?— 

YE8067.  And  therefore  you  would  be  claiming  grants 
from  this  Department  for  work  which  is  essentially 
elementary? — -Yes.  , » 

8068  Do  you  find  that  the  minimum  number  ot 
hours  under  the  National  Board  scheme  is  so  great  as 
to  be  in  itself  a practical  barrier  to  the  success  of  the 
classes?— Not  at  all  if  you  consider  that  all  a pupil 
ou<»ht  to  attend  is  three  or  four  hours  a week.  If  l 
had  a carpenter  student  who  is  taking  up  carpentry 
work  and  he  needs  » little  help  in  h,«  aritlmetic  on 
English  I could  not  send  him  to  the  National  Board 
Scnools  for  an  horn-  a week.  He  could  not 1 ”*!“ 
minimum.  His  minimum  would  be  a maximum. 

But  for  a student  in  the  evening  continuation  class, 
attending  two  or  three  evenings  a week,  I do  not  con- 
sider the° minimum  at  all  too  high.  1 ®on%d®^lts^e 
small  enough.  The  grant  is  too  small.  Then  again, 
co-ordination  between  the  National  Board  and  the 
Technical  Board  would  enable  us  to  get  funds  forcer- 
tain  of  our  classes  which  are  at  present  paid  out  of 
the  technical  funds.  We  have  a class  m drawing  at 
Strabane  for  teachers  who  would  meet  on  anafternoon  . 
at  five  o’clock.  That  is  to  say,  the  National  school 
closes  at  three  or  scon  afterwards,  and  we  bave  * 
there  o'f  nineteen  teachers  coming  from  the  distncts 
around,  a radius  of  twelve  miles,  to  our  art  class  from 
five  to  seven  ; and  we  had  a very  succes^ul  course 
there  which  began  in  1904-05  and  continued  to  1905- 
06  We  considlr  we  are  doing  very  good  work  there 
with  those  teachers,  giving  them  a speeial  couree 
doing  work  for  the  National  Board  which  they  have 
tried  to  do  by  means  of  itinerant  instruction  among 
the  teachers.  We  consider  that  we  can  do  it  fai  mor 
efiectively  becaTse  we  can  have  such  a class  every  year 
and  instead  of  the  National  school  teachers  attending 
a soecial  course  in  drawing  or  science  every  night,  in 
the^week  ST«  weeks,  or  three  times  a week  for  six 
months  slid  having  it  crammed 
they  cur  have  regular  instruction  for  eight  montta  m 
the  vear  with  us,  two  hours  a week.  They  have  time 
to  digest  and  master  it.  They  can  carry  it  on  year 
after  year  and  the  benefit  which  the  pupils  of  the 
National  schools  will  get  through  “afjfstw” 

obvious  We  think  co-ordination  between  the  two 
Departments  ought  to  enable  the  Technical  Commit 
to  have  the  benefit  of  certain  funds,  just  m Jjhe  same 
way  with  the  domestic  classes.  Then  ^or^n»t‘0 
between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  T«)hmcaL. 
Board  would  follow  pretty  much  on  the^ 

We  had  twenty-three  at  another  centre,  and  aa™ 
receiving  cookery  lessons  who  were  at.^°”d/Kff , 

We’ had  twenty-three  at  anothe  rcentre,  and  tbey  haye 

been  working  through  their  course  to  fill  up  the  course 
£ the  Intermediate  Board)  and  our  teachers  have 
given  the  instruction.-  That  might  be  foUowed «»* 
more  closely  by  co-ordination  between  the  J 
Then  there  is  another  point,  and  that  is  with  r n 
to  the  fitting  up  of  science  workshops,  where  a o- 
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ordination  between  the  Technical  Board  and  the  In- 
termediate Board  would  be  of  great  benefit.  To  fit  up 
a science  laboratory  requires  a certain  amount  of 
money.  Some  of  that  money  is  spent  in  fittings  in 
the  buildings.  You  have  a town  like  Omagh  with 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  in  Omagli  there  are  four 
science  laboratories,  and  we  are  fitting  up  another  for 
the  technical  work.  It  is  evident,  whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  that  there  are  five  science  rooms  of  that 
class,  and  the  place  is  not  big  enough  to  have  the 
necessary  funds,  whether  from  the  National,  the  In- 
termediate, or  the  Technical  Boards,  to  support  more 
than  one  or  at  most  two.  That  is  to  say  that  these  five 
laboratories  will  have  a certain  amount  of  money 
given  to  each  to  fit  them,  let  them  be  fitted  to  the 
minimum  extent.  If  the  number  be  reduced  by  co- 
ordination between  the  departments,  and  the  same 
money  allowed  to  the  town,  it  would  be  very  much  to 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  and  all  the  schools. 

8069.  What  are  the  schools  in  which  these  laborato- 
ries are  in  Omagh  ? — They  are  four  schools  under  the 
Intermediate  Board.  I think  the  same  thing  exists 
in  Dungannon — two  schools  for  boys  and  two  schools 
for  girls.  And  then  there  would  be  the  Technical 
School. 

8070.  (Chairman).  Those  would  be  the  Protestant 

and  Catholic  Schools — the  separation  of  sexes  and 
difference  of  religions? — Yes.  Then  a point  that 

more  nearly  touches  my  own  particular  work,  I would 
like  to  see  co-ordination  between  the  Technical  Board 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  a certain  extent. 
I have  an  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  at 
my  accounts  twice  a year.  I am  quite  satisfied  with 
the  auditor  and  the  audit,  but  the  Department  also 
require  me  to  furnish  an  annual  financial  statement. 
The  Department’s  statement  goes  up  to  the  end  of 
July,  the  Local  Government  Board’s  goes  to  end  of 
March  and  September,  so  it  means  a duplicate  state- 
ment of  accounts.  There  is  quite  work  enough  to  do 
without  that.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  Department 
to  accept  the  audit  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  would  be  an  advantage.  Or  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  if  the  Local  Government  Board  would  ac- 
cept the  year  of  the  Department,  ending  the  31st  of 
July,  so  that  if  I could  have  one  audit  to  the  31st  of 
July  that  would  simplify  the  work. 

8071.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  end  of  your  session 
and  year?— Yes;  at  the  end  of  March  the  accounts 
don’t  explain  anything,  because  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
a session.  September  is  part  of  two  sessions,  and 
although  all  the  accounts  would  not  be  cleared  off  by 
the  end  of  July,  the  majority  would,  and  you  would 
have  a fairly  accurate  statement  of  how  the  work  has 
gone  on  during  the  session. 

8072.  Have  representations  been  made  to  that 
effect,  do  you  know? — The  new  Public  Bodies  Order 
was  issued,  and  a recommendation  to  that  effect  was 
sent  to  the  Department  and  the  Local  Government 
Board.  I have  not  dwelt  very  much  on  the  need  of 
funds  for  building. 

8073.  (Chairman). — It  is  mentioned  in  the.  resolu- 
tion ?— I wish  to  impress  that  on  this  Committee,  be- 
cause it  is  a great  hampering  to  our  work  altogether. 
We  arc  in  great  difficulties  at  Strabane.  We  are  a 
Jittje  bit  easier  now  at  Omagh.  And  we  are  in  great 
difficulties  at  Cookstown.  It  is  impossible  to  fit  up 
a room  for  practical  science  and  practical  wood-work 
and  carpentry  unless  you  have  rooms  you  can  call  your 

8074.  How  do  you  do  in  the  country  districts? — 
For  the  carpentry  class  we  take  possession  of  the  court- 
house. There  is  an  equipment  sent  to  each  place. 

8075.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  appliances  for  practical 
work  are  there  in  Cookstown  at  present  apart  from 
yours.  You  require  buildings  to  get  yours  together, 
but  you  have  just  told  us  that  there  are  four  labor- 


atories in  Omagh  already.  Can  you  tell  us  « 
matter  stands  in  Cookstown  ?— In  Cookstown  tta  - 
a very  nice  science  laboratory  in  connection  with  a 
girls’  school  under  the  Intermediate  Board  and  a n& 
one  has  just  been  built  in  connection  with  l e*' 
school.  There  are  two.  The  committee  there  3 
strong  efforte,  and  it  is  a pity  the  thing  could  nnf 
be  worked  for  union  between  the  Secondary  r “ . 
School  and  the  Technical  School,  but,  in  spite  of 
liminary  negotiations  and  correspondence  the  t$re~ 
fell  through,  or  else  we  would  have  been  in  the  hani!8' 
position  there  of  having  attained  to  this  co-ordinatini." 
between  the  two  schools.  l0“ 

8076.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
would  appear  to  be  a useful  and  proper  economy  hv 
the  interests  of  the  public?— The  negotiations  fell 
through  because  we  had  not  funds  sufficient  to  build 
The  Urban  Council  decided  to  borrow  on  the  strei 
of  a penny  rate  to  build.  The  sum  available  there 
about  £600.  Plans  and  specifications  were  drawn  no 
and  failed  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Department 
They  considered  that  a school  much  bigger  should  be 
built.  The  Committee  thought  that  possibly  by  join- 
ing the  two  together  it  could  be  worked,  but  I think 
difficulties  were  foreseen  by  others  that  we  did  not 
foresee. 

8077.  It  was  not  because  of  any  failure  to  agree  on 
the  part  of  local  parties,  that  this  scheme  of  co-opera- 
tion was  not  carried  through  ? — No  ; I think  the  local 
parties  were  all  agreed. 

8078.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  students  can  be 
taught  in  the.  ladies’  school  at  Cookstown  ?— In  the  la- 
boratory I think  there  is  accommodation  for  six  in 
practical  work. 

8079.  And  in  the  new  one  just  finished  ?— Twenty 
or  twenty-four  in  the  Boys’  Secondary  School. 

8080.  Your  Committee  has  made  a representation 
that  none  of  the  funds  for  technical  instruction  should 
be  diverted  towards  aiding  industrial  efforts.  They 
suggest  that  “ some  clear  and  authoritative  statement 
should  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  public  money  may- 
be used  for  aiding  proposed  new  or  existing  industries, 
either  by  instruction  or  direct  bonus;  and,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  advisability  of  giving 
financial  aid  to  industries,  we  strongly  urge  that  no 
money  intended  for  technical  instruction  should  be 
diverted  fiom  that  purpose  and  used  as  subsidies  or 
bonuses  ” ? — That  is  because  the  amount  of  money  we- 
have  available  for  work  in  the  County  Tyrone  is  in- 
sufficient for  teaching  alone. 

8081.  Would  the  Committee  object  to  instruction 
that  could  be  given  in  a workshop  or  factory  if  such 
institutions  were  available? — By  their  own  teacher, 
no. 

8082.  No,  but  by  persons’ skilled  in  the  trade  or  oc- 
cupation?— Recently  an  application  came  for  aid  in 
i-oiruieetion  with  a lace-making  class  at  Lissan,  near 
Cookstown.  A Co-operative  Society  there  asked  for  a 
grant  in  order  to  pay  the  teacher,  and  the  Committee' 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
pay  in  that  way,  but  they  were  prepared  to  send 
their  own  teacher.  They  were  not  prepared  to  give 
grants  for  teaching  that  would  not  be  given  by  their 
own  teacher,  so  that  they  could  have  proper  control. 
We  have  a deficiency  of  funds,  as  I have  pointed  out, 
for  building,  but  I ought  to  add  that  we  find  ourselves 
extremely  short  in  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purely 
teaching  work.  The  building  is  the  great  thing. 

8083.  (Chairman). — You  have  your  full  penny  rate? 
— We  have  a penny  rate  from  the  town  and  a farthing- 
rate  from  the  county. 

8084.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  you  were  relieved  of  all 
preliminary  elementary  work,  would  you  have  funds? 
— We  could  not  be  relieved  of  it,  but  if  funds  were 
available  for  that  we  should  be  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition as  far  as  teaching  goes. 


Mr.  Michael  Lynch  examined. 


8085.  (Chairman). — You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  i 
County  Tyrone  Technical  Committee  l— Yes. 

8086.  Of  course  we  have  had  very  full  evidence  fr< 
Mr.  Delap  and  Mr.  Bradley?— I agree  mostly  w: 
what  has  been  said.  I wish  to  say,  in  the  first  pla 
with  regard  to  the  schools  in  Omagh  fitted  with  lal 
ratones  for  science  teaching,  that  it  would  be  a m 
take  to  judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  place  from  1 
population,  as  Omagh  is  very  central,  and  there  i 


a number  of  smaller  towns  within  easy_  reach  from- 
which  pupils  come  to  attend  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
At  all  events,  in  two  of  the  Intermediate  Schools  the 
number  of  pupils  entirely  justifies  the  erection  or 
science  laboratories  in  them.  I refer  to  the  Inter- 
mediate School  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  Intermediate  School  taught  by  the  Loreto  Con- 
vent. There  wore  seventy  pupils  between  the  two  pre- 
sented for  the  Intel-mediate  Board  Examinations  las 
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_par  and  about  half  that  number  were  examined  in 
Lienee  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure  on 
ihe  technical  scheme,  I may  say  that  the  general  opinion 
Imorn;  the  ratepayers  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  value 
for  the  money  expended,  and  that  the  expenses 
^administration  are  too  high.  For  instance,  in  the 
County  Tyrone  the  expense  of  administration,  roughly, 
came  to  a quarter  of  the  total  sum  available 
8087.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  for  the  technical 
’ "—Yes. 


SCRri?o  /m"6  Oqilvie).— Can  the  Committee  make  any 
suggestion  to  diminish  that  proportion  ? Yes.  It  has 
led  to  a good  deal  of  friction  between  the  Urban 


Committees  and  the  County  Committee. 

8089  (Mr.  Micks).— A. re  you  speaking  for  the  Urban 

Committee  or  the  county?— I can  speak  for  both.  I 
aaTa  member  of  the  Omagh  Urban  Committee  as  well 
as  of  the  County  Committee.  . _ 

8090  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a matter  on  which,  I 
cnnnose  your  committee  would  practically  have  sufficient 
nower  to  work  out  a scheme  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Department,  and  if  an  adequate  scheme  were 
drawn  up  by  your  Committee  you  would  not  likely 
have  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  Department  to 
««ree  to  it?— I am  afraid  we  would.  Our  experience 
of  the  Department  is  that  they  are  very  slow  and  very 
-riff  in  acceding  to  representations  made. 

8091.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  a difference  of  opinion, 

I gather,  between  the  Urban  Committees  and  the 
County  Committee?— There  was  a serious  difference  of 
opinion  between  Omagh  and  the  County  Committee 

8092.  Supposing  they  settled  that  difference,  would 
you  anticipate  any  difficulty  from  the  Department- 
Well,  I think,  under  present  circumstances,  perhaps 
there  would  not. 

8093  As  long  as  thev  differ,  the  Department  cannot 
agree  with  both  of  them  ?— That  is  quite  true ; but 
I think  the  Department  are  responsible  for  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  scheme  up  to  the  present. 

8094.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  Not  having  prescribed  methods 
of  working  the  administration  rather  involves  extras 
vagance  ?— It  involves  unnecessary  expenditure. 

8095.  What  particular  edict  of  the  Department  is  it 
that  brought  this  about? — I refer  to  the  original 
scheme  as  sent  down  from  the  Department  for  adop- 
tion by  the  County  Committe. 

8096.  Then  was  not  the  County  Committee  in  a posi- 
tion to  return  the  scheme,  saying,  “ We  think  it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  arrange  it  differently? 
The  County  Committee  were  not  in  a.  position  to  do 
so  at  that  time,  because  the  whole  thing  was  new. 

8097.  As  they  are  now,  could  they  not  do  it?— Yes  ; 

I think  they  could  now. 

8098.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  is  the  particular  point 
you  object  to?— The  general  administration— the 
secretarial  work  and  travelling  expenses. 

8099.  To  begin  with,  the  salary  of  the  organising 
head  teacher — do  you  object  to  that? — Yes. 

8100.  That  gentleman  does  not  only  the  work  of 
Secretary  but  also  a certain  .amount  of  teaching  ? Up 
to- the  present  he  has  done  no  teaching. 

8101.  He  has  been  engaged  in  organising  the  work  ?— 
Yes,  altogether  organising  work  up  to  this. 

8102.  (Mr.  Minks). — And  superintendence  ?— Yes. 

8103.  (Chairman). — The  expenses  amount  to  £1,500. 
Is  that  what  you  are  referring  to? — That  was  the  first 
year.  £1,800,  I think,  last-  year.  I entirley  agree 
with  the  evidence  regarding  the  buildings.  The  build- 
ings are  the  great  difficulty.  We  have  no  suitable 
buildings  in  Omagh,  and  if  the  scheme  is  to  become 
permanent,  and  to  have  good  results,  there  must  be 
suitable  buildings. 

8104.  I see  you  have  something  to  say  about  indus- 
trial development  ? — I think  the  Department  is  at  pre- 
sent absolutely  of  no  service  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

8105.  What  do  you  think  they  ought  to  do? — I think 
Government  aid  should  be  given  for  the  development 
of  industries,  and  I think  technical  instruction  in 
urban  schools  generally,  outside  such  subjects  as 
domestic  and  commercial  subjects  will  be  entirely 
valueless  unless  something  is  done  to  revive  industries. 

8106.  What  industries  have  you  in  mind? — Quite  a 
number  of  industries  that  may  be  developed  in  the 
County  Tyrone.  Spinning  is  carried  on  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Bleaching  might  be  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent. 

8107.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  thought  of  boots? — 
Yes. 

8108.  (Chairman). — Would  you  have  assistance  to 


industries  on  a large  scale  or  assistance  to  particular  July  16.  lafC- 
industries  under  special  circumstances? — I think  the 
assistance  should  be  given  in  three  ways.  I think  ad-  “*• 
vances  should  be  given  of  a portion  of  capital  in  certain 
circumstances. 

8109.  What  sort  of  circumstances? — Perhaps  the 
best  thing  I could  do  would  be  to  put  in  an  article  I 
wrote  on  the  subject. 

8110.  Could  you  tell  us  the  substance? — The  sub- 
stance is  that  a Government  fund  or  stock  should  he 
established  bearing  2f  per  cent,  interest  from  which 
advances  should  be  made.  Perhaps,  if  I read  a parti- 
cular portion  dealing  with  the  point  that  there  is  al- 
ways difficulty  in  inducing  investors  to  invest  money  in 
any  Irish  undertaking,  it  would  suffice.  Small  indus- 
tries have  frequently  been  started  without  the  parties 
responsible  for  starting  them  having  the  necessary. tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  also  with  insufficient  capital. 

The  small  investor  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  money.  This  is  from  the  Ulster  Herald 
of  March  24th,: — “The  small  investor  cannot  afford 
the  risk  of  losing  his  money,  or  of  having  it  locked  up 
in  securities  that  are  not  easily  marketable.  We  think 
a much  metre  feasible  plan  would  be  to  create  an  Irish 
Industrial  Stock,  bearing  interest  at,  say,  2|  per  cent.T 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  to  provide  a fund  for 
making  advances  for  industrial  purposes.  The  fund 
ought  to  be  administered  by  a small  Committee  or' 

Board  of  practical  men,  having  business  training  and 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  possibilities  of  Irish- 
industries.  This  Board  should  be  empowered  to  ad- 
vance an  amount  not  exceeding  three-fourths  o-f  the 
capital  required  to  start  new  or  resuscitate  languishing 
industries,  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  to  be- 
made  by  annuity  at  say,  4 per  cent.,  which  would  repay 
the  sum  advanced  in  about  forty  years.  This  Board 
would  require  to  have  an  annual  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the  advances  made, 
to  cover  cost  of  administration  and  to  provide  a reserve 
fund  to  meet  possible  losses.  It.  should  be  the  business 
of  the  Beard  to  see  that  the  accounts  of  all  undertakings 
are  audited  regularly  by  chartered  accountants,  and  the 
Board  should  have  all  the  power  of  mortgagees  over- 
concerns  to  which  they  make  advances.”  I think  assist- 
ance should  also  be  given,  where  necessary,  to  secure - 
skilled  designers  or  instructors  in.  any  particular 
industry  that  might  be  established  in  a locality.  I 
think  further,  that  some  co-operation  might  be  organized 
among  small  manufacturers,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  their  goods  and  finding  new  markets.  That  is  one- 
of  the  great  difficulties  with  the  small  manufacturers. 

mil.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  aware  that  under  the- 
Act  of  Parliament  the  Department  could  not  legally 
undertake  such  a development  as  you  recommend  ?— 

I am. 

8112.  Do  you  think  the  law  ought  to  he  changed, 
in  that  respect,  and  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  ? — I 
would  say  so. 

811 3.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  the  Department? — Not  the 
Department  as  at  present  constituted,  because  I think 
their  officials  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  manu- 
facturing industries,  or  the  details  of  commercial  un- 
dertakings. 

8114.  If  this  were  added'  to  the  Department  it  would 
be  necessary  to  be  added  under  circumstances  that, 
would  enable  them  to  extend  their  staff,  so  as  to  he 
able  to  cover  this  section  of  the  work? — That  would! 
meet  the  case. 

8115.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  you  speak  of  new  in-  • 
dustries,  do  you  mean  new  to  the  country  as  a whole,  or  * 
to  the  locality? — To  the  locality. 

8116.  How  about  competition  with  other  industries- 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — I think  where  the  market- 
is  a local  one,  that  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,., 
but  where  the  goods  manufactured  are  for  export,  there- 
need  not  be  any  difficulty  on  that  point. 

8117.  You  spoke  of  linen  and  bleaching.  Those  are- 
industries  that  already  exist  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ? 

— Bleaching  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent. 

8113.  If  you  subsidised  new  industries  in  those 
directions,  might  not  the  persons  who  are  at  present 
carrying  on  those  industries  feel  themselves  entitled  to 
assistance  also  ? — I don’t  think  any  difficulty  would  arise 
on  that  head  where  the  market  is  a foreign  market 

8119.  (Mr.  Micks). — But  there  would  be  competition 
there  ? — There  would,  but  I don’t  think  the  addition  to 
it  would  be  of  any  material  danger. 

8120.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  they  not  both  be  com- 
peting in  the  same  market  1— Possibly  they  would,  but 
there  would  he  a large  number  of  outside  competitors 
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too.  If  you  take  bleaching,  it  is  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  bleaching  that  is  done  in  Ireland.  The 

bleaching  of  cotton  is  a large  business  and  could  be 
largely  developed  in  Ireland. 

8121.  Would  you  expect  that  cotton  manufactured 
elsewhere  would  be  sent  over  here  to  be  bleached  and 
sent  back  agan  ? — Tee. ' 

8122.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  had,  this  morning,  evi- 

dence from  Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Tillie  in  connection 
with  the  industry  of  shirt-making,  in  which  the  out- 
put in  Ireland  is  only  a small  part  of  the  output  of 

the  world.  They  put  to  us  very  strongly  that  it 

would  be  improper  to  have  Government  subsidies  given 
to  such  an  industry,  so  that  they  should  have  to 
meet  not  only  competition  from  abroad  but  competi- 
tion from  subsidised  industries  at  home? — That  is  true 
to  a certain  extent.  But  further  I do  not  agree  with 
•■that  evidence,  because  I happen  to  be  in  the  business 
myself  and  know  something  of  it.  It  would  only 
apply  to  one  particular  kind  of  shirts — white  shirts. 
'There  is  plenty  of  scope  in  the  other  kind  of  shirts 

• used  by  the  mill  ion,  for  development  in  Ireland. 

8123.  You  think  the  addition  of  subsidised  com 
petition  would  not  affect  injuriously  the  existing 
trade  in  such  work? — No,  I think  not. 

8124.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  coloured  shirts?— I look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  drawbacks  in  connection  with 
the  shirt  trade,  and  trades  carried  on  in  connection 
with  it  in  Derry  and  Belfast,  that  the  large  firms 
engaged  in  them  are  mostly  controlled  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  they  only  get  made  here  the 

; particular  class  of  goods  which  the  workers  in  the 
locality  are  accustomed  to  make ; whereas,  if  the  trade 
was  controlled  from  this  side  of  the  water,  when  the 

• demand  for  one  class  of  thing  slacks  off,  something 
else  would  be  introduced.  At  present  this  is  not-  done. 

8125.  Are  there  many  makers  of  coloured  shirts  in 
Ireland  ? — Comparatively  few. 

8126.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are, those  that  are  in  exist- 
ence successful  ?— Those  that  are  in  existence  mostly 
•'supply  local  wants,  not  so  much  for  export. 

8127.  (Mr.  .Ogilvie). — What  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  coloured  and  white  shirts  that  affects 
this  question  so  radically? — White  shirts  have  to  go 
through  a careful  process  of  washing  and  laundrying, 
which  necessitates  highly  skilled  labour  and  expensive 
machinery,  and  coloured  goods  do  not  have  to  go 
through  such  a process. 

8128.  Then  your  selection  of  industries  for  Govern- 
ment subsidies  would  be  restricted  to  industries  that 
were  not  essentially  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
machinery? — No,  I would  not. 

8129.  Then  it  is  not  the  use  of  machinery  that  is  the 
distinguishing  feature? — It  is  not. 

8130.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  not  like  to  com- 
pete with  local  industries  out  of  State  money  ? — No. 

8131.  (Mr.  Brown).— When  you  say  “ local,”  do  you 
mean  industries  existing  in  Ireland,  not  merely  in 
the  locality  ?— -Quite  so.  Take  the  trade  in  collars 
and  cuffs.  It  is  a very  small  proportion  of  the  collar 
trade  that  is  done  in  Ireland ; not  more  than,  per- 
haps, one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  total  output  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  I think  the  trade  in  collars 
might  be  subsidised  in  districts  where  suitable  labour 
could  be  found,  without  doing  any  harm  whatever  to 
the  manufacturers  that  are  already  in  existence. 

8132.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  being  that  the  sub- 
sidised _ work  would  be  such  a small  section  of  the 
whole  in  the  country  that  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  obtainable  by  the  non-subsidised  enterprises? — 
Quite  so. 

8133.  (Mr.  Micks). — Nor  the  extent  of  their  trade? 
— No ; it  would  be  so  small.  I think  bleaching  could 
be  carried  on  to  a much  greater  extent  than  it  is. 
It  is  a very  large  trade  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire, 
and  it  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of 
Derry  and  Belfast.  There  are  several  districts  in  the 
North  very  suitable  for  it.  The  air  is  moist  and 
there  is  good  water — two  essential  needs  for  bleaching. 

8134.  Is  there  any  bleaching  along  the  Foyle  or  its 
tributaries  ?— No. 

8135.  (Chairman). — You  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  agricultural  schemes? — I was  a member  o'f 
the  Tyrone  Committee  of  Agriculture  for  three  years, 
and  the  general  opinion  regarding  .the  agricultural 
scheme  is  that  there  has  been  too  much  spent  on  live 
stock  and  too  little  on  tillage.  Tyrone  is  an 
agricultural  county.  Another  drawback  "is,  that  what 
is  spent  on  live  stock  goes  generally— almost  entirely— 
to  the  benefit  of  the  large  farmers.  Small  farmers 


get  no  benefit  from  it.  Tyrone  is  a W* 
county,  and  I think  it  is  not  possible  for  one 
mittee  to  look  after  the  interests  of  it  as  they  should 
be  looked  after ; and  I think  it  would  be  very  much 
better  if  there  was  a local  committee,  say,  in  connec- 
tion with  each  rural  district  council,  that  would 
look  after  the  local  needs  of  the  place.  The  laree 
farms  axe  generally  in  districts  of  the  county 
and  the  small  farms  are  also  in  districts  by  them- 
selves, and  the  premium  bulls  and  stallions  that  are 
in  the  county  are  generally  owned  by  the  large  far- 
mers. Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves get  premiums,  and  they  ave  also  exhibitors  at 
the  subsidised  shows  and  carry  off  prizes.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  small  farmers  do  not  compete  at  all,  and 
are  practically  shut  out  from  any  benefits  under  the 
scheme.  The  only  portion  of  the  scheme  that  the 
labourers  and  very  small  farmers  get  any  benefit  from 
is  the  poultry  and  eggs. 

8136.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  pigs? — To  some  extent. 
To  some  extent  from  the  pigs. 

8137.  (Mr.  Brown). — Why  only  to  some  extent? 
Are  not  pigs  chiefly  reared  by  the  small  farmers?— It 
is  a question  open  to  discussion  whether  much  im- 
provement could  be  effected  in  the  pigs. 

8138.  They  have  been  improved? — Not  to  any 
material  extent.  The  breed  of  pigs  has  been  very  good 
in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  is  a question 
whether  it  is  oven  to  improvement. 

8139.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  those  views  your  own  or 
are  they  shared  by  the  Committee  of  Agriculture?— 
Those  views  are  entirely  my  own.  As  regards  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  I am  not  a member  at  pre- 
sent, but  I know  they  are  held  by  a large  number  of 
the  population. 

8140.  (Chairman). — You  were  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  three  years? — Yes. 

8141.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  make  any  suggestion 
as  to  how  tillage  could  be  promoted  in  a better  way 
than  at  present? — Yes.  It  was  discussed  several 
times  by  the  committee,  and  ns  the  result  of  some  con- 
ferences and  consulations  held,  there  was  a resolution 
proposed,  of  which  I will  give  you  the  substance,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Department.  It  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  May  2nd,  1904: — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  the  scheme  for  next  year 
should  include  a number  of  experimental  farms  in 
the  several  rural  districts  of  the  county,  of  from  15 
to  35  acres,  the  occupiers  of  such  farms  to  get  a sub- 
sidy from  this  committee,  on  condition  that  they 
carry  out  all  operations  on  their  farms  under  the 
direction  of  the  agricultural  instructor  to  be  appointed 
under  the  county  scheme.”  It  was  known  at  that 
time  that  an  expert  in  agriculture  was  to  be  appointed 
under  the  next  scheme,  and  this  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  committee,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  bring  the  matter  more  directly  in  touch  with  the 
smaller  farmers ; but  the  Department  ignored  that 
resolution  and.  took  no  action  on  it.  When  the  scheme 
came  up  again  for  the  following  year,  on  the  7th 
September,  1904,  I referred  to  the  subject,  and  several 
other  members  referred  to  it  and  asked  why  the 
Department  had  not  either  taken  any  notice  or  adopted 
the  scheme,  and  the  secretary  said  he  had  got  no  reply 
from  the  Department.  An  officer  of  the  Department 
was  present  at  that  meeting,  and  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Department  had  considered  it  and 
would  not  adopt  it,  and  he  further  told  the  committee 
(referring  to  the  scheme  under  consideration  for  the 
following  year)  that  that  was  the  scheme  sent  down  by 
the  Department  for  next  year,  and  the  committee  had 
either  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 

8142.  Have  you  anv  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Department? — I believe  it  would 
inspire  a great  deal  more  confidence  if  the  Depart- 
ment was  elected. 

8143.  We  have  had  one  or  two  proposals  about  ar 
elected  body  in  place  of  the  Department.  What  would 
be  your  opinion? — I think  there  should  be  represen- 
tatives selected  by  the  various  county  councils,  and 
I think  that  should  be  the  sole  body. 

8144.  Each  County  Council  electing? — Say,  one  or 
two. 

8145.  Then  you  would  have  thirty-three  members  on 
this  elected  Board? — Yes. 

8146.  You  would  also  have  the  cities  represented?— 
I think  the  urban  districts  in  each  county  might  have 
a representative  also. 

8147.  How  many  urban  districts  are  there?— I could 
not  say. 
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Riaa  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  thought  out-  the  details 
X scheme  ?-I  have  not  in  detail,  only  on  genera 
5f_„  i t-htok  a Committee  appointed  like  this  would 
S authority  that  would  inspire  confidence  through- 
nu t^e  country.  It  might  be  desirable  to  have  a small 
Executive  Committee,  partly  elected  by  the  general 
J5J  and  partly  nominated,  of  five  or  six  members, 
to  look  after  the  general  business  of  the  Department 

b,a4T(‘A'«”l*58-wo»id  you  1,.™  torn  ™ai-i 
think  the  small  Executive  Council,  if  their  duty  was 

°°gj ^U°(Mr.ShSitiJ— There  would  be  about  twelve 
them  9 — Well,  a smaller  number— say  six. 

8151.  (Chairman). — They  would  be  m constant  ses- 

“'Sfio’  (Mr  Brou'ii). — For  what  period  would  they  be 
alected?— I don't  know.  Three  years,  perhaps. 

8153  Would  you  change  them  every  three  years/— 


8154  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — And  have  their  whole  time 
during’ the  time  they  were  employed?— I think,  they 


should  get  a reasonable  allowance,  sufficient  to  com-  July  16, 1906. 
pensate  them.  Mr  m Tvneh. 

8155.  Would  they  be  giving  their  whole  time? — ‘ ' y 

Yes. 

8156.  So  they  would  be  six  salaried  officers,  holding 
office  for  three  years,  and  possibly  turned  out  of  it  at 
the  end  of  three  years  ? — I would  not  say  that.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  hardly  fair.  I think  half  the  number 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Government  and  the  other 
half  for  three  years. 

8157.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Council  of  Agriculture  is  • " 

one-third  nominated  and  two-thirds  elected  men? — Yes, 

but  they  are  only  consultative. 

8158.  You  think  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  only 
consultative? — I think  so. 

8159.  (Chairman). — Don’t  you  know  they  have  power 
to  veto  the  expenses — is  not  that  an  important  power? — 

I think  it  is. 

8160.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  it  ever  been  exercised,  that 
you  know  of? — Not  that  I know  of. 

8161.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — You  would  not  know.  It  might 
have  been,  but  you  would  not  know  ? — Perhaps  so. 


Rev.  Edward  Clarke  examined. 

8162.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Stra- 
bane  Urban  Technical  Committee? — Yes. 

8163  And  you  are  a Presbyterian  Minister?— Yes. 

8164!  You  heard  Mr.  Delap’s  evidence?— Yes,  and 
I heard  Mr.  Bradley’s  ; and  I may  just  say  m a word, 
it  might  save  time,  to  take  me  as  generally  agreeing 
with  all  they  have  said.  They  know  very  much  more 
than  I do  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  technical 
instruction  scheme  in  Strabane.  Mr.  Delap  has  be.en 
Chairman,  and  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  matter. 

8165.  They  have  given  very  full  evidence,  and,  there- 
fore if  you  agree  with  them,  you  add  the  weight  of 
vour  evidence  to  theirs— Yes.  I would  like  to  em- 

phasise what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  increased  funds.  The  Technical  Institute  at  Stra- 
bane would  have  been  fairly  on  its  way  by  this  time, 
only  for  the  difficulty  we  are  in  in  getting  the  Depart- 
ment to  sanction  the  necessary  outlay.  Till  that  In- 
stitute is  built  it  will  not  be  possible  to  judge  positively 
of  the  prospects  of  technical  instruction  m Strabane  ; 
but  up  to  the  present,  prospects  are  very  hopeful — that 
is  to  say,  unless  the  Department  goes  on  to  improve 
the  scheme  so  as  to  make  it  unworkable  under  the 
present  condition  of  things.  _I  think  they  have  been 
moving  rather  in  that  direction  recently,  m that  new 
revised  scheme  that  has  been  published.  With  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  grants  to  the  schools,  if  the 
number  of  pupils  should  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 


are  others  that  aught  to  be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  , 

attend,  at  least  for  a number  Sf  rears.  R.v  Mmrd 

8167.  (Mr.  Brmon). — They  will  be  open  still.  Your 
point  is  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  earn  the  giant 
unless  they  have  this  qualification,  but  they  will  be 
open  to  pupils  as  at  present? — But  there  would  be  no 
grant  given  for  their  attendance.  I really  think  the 
Department  is  aiming  at  a state  of  things  that  will  only 
be  brought  about  by  proper  co-ordination  of  the  various 
systems  of  education. 

8168.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — Are  you  not  rather  assuming 
a wrong  interpretation  about  these  classes.  The  sub- 
jects for  instruction  in  this  division  will  be  English, 
elementary  mathematics,  and  elementary  science,  or 
drawing.  A great  deal  depends  upon  how  you  inter- 
pret these  words.  In  fact,  everything  does.  For  in- 
stance, you  talk  about  a specialised  course  for  carpentry 
and  joinery.  Elementary  mathematics  in  their  case- 
would  necessarily  be  the  application  of  arithmetic  and 
mensuration  to  such  problems  as  they  are  likely  to-  ■ 
have  to  deal  with  ; and  similarly  with  drawing  ? — But 
you  see  that  the  scheme  insists  upon  an  examination- 
in  those  subjects  equivalent  to  a pass  in  the  Junior- 
Grade  of  Intermediate  Education  before  the  pupil  can. 
attend  any  specialised  course. 

8169.  It  says : “ Any  student  registered  in  this  sec- 
tion must  have  (a)  satisfactorily  followed  the  Prepara- 
tory Course  or  passed  the  Junior  Grade  of  the  Inter- 


_idoubtedly  the  grants  that  would  be  given  under  this  mediate  examinations  or  its  equivalent ; or  (b)  be  cer- 
new  scheme  would  be  very  much  increased  ; but  I tified  by  the  principal  or  responsible  teacher  to  have 
think  the  Department  have  effecively  secured  that 


there  will  be  such  a diminution  in  the  attendance  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  that  the  grants  will  certainly  not 
be  any  more  than  they  are  at  present  for  a number  of 
years  to  come. 

8166,-  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — In  what  way  ?—In  the  new 
scheme  the  subjects  have  been  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions— a preparatory  course  and  a very  specialised 
course.  The  preparatory  course  consists  of  English, 
elementary  mathematics,  and  _ elementary  science,  or 
drawing ; and  the  scheme  insists  that  all  the  pupils 
before  they  can  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  specialised 
courses  must  also  attend  satisfactorily  at  the  pre- 
paratory course  or  pass  an  examination  in  its  subjects 
equivalent  to  the  pass  in  the  Junior  Grade  Inter- 
mediate. That  will  cut  off  from  attendance  at  the 
specialised  courses  a great  many  who  might  profit  by 
them.  For  instance,  a young  woman  who  wished  to 
improve  her  knowledge  of  cookery,  laundry,  or  dress- 
making, or  a young  man  who  might  benefit  by  attend- 
ance at  a class  of  carpentry.  They_  won’t  wish  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  of  two  examinations,  and  to  show 
their  ignorance,  and  they  won’t  take  the  time  to  attend 
the  preparatory  course.  Of  course  I admit  that  a good 

elementary  education  is  a great  advantage  in  attending  „ ,,  ■ , , 

any  specialised  course,  but  at  the  same  time,  I think,  they  would  certainly  sav  they  would  not  do  so. 

there  is  a number  of  those  specialised  courses  that  8173.  (Mr.  Omlvu)  — They  never  would  be  as 


there  is  a number  of  those  specialised  < 
ought  to  be  open,  at  least  for  a number  of  years,  to 
all  who  wish  to  attend  them.  There  are  some  of  those 
specialised  courses — such  as  mathematics,  languages, 
and  higher  commercial  subjects — for  which  a preparar 
tory  examination  ought  to  be  required  ; but  then  there 


•eaclied  an  .equivalent  satisfactory  standard  of  educa- 
tion”— not  to  have  passed  an  equivalent  examination? 
— (TFifness). — How  is  the  principal  to  determine 
whether  they.  have  reached  the  satisfactory  standard 
without  examining  them? 

8170.  If  they  had  been  in  the  school  previously  he 
would  know  what  they  were  able  to  do  from  the  school 
records  ? — My  point  is  that  there  are  numbers  of  young 
people  in  the  town  or  district  who  wish  to  attend  a 
specialised  course  who  have  not  been  at  any  school  for 
a number  of  years,  and  who,  if  they  knew  they  would 
have  to  stand  an  examination  of  any  kind,  would  lay* 
“We  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.” 

8171.  If  tliey  were  in  the  position  yon  describe;  pro- 
bably their  first  year’s  work  in  the  school  will  partake- 
of  the  character  of  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  the- 
preparatory  course  ? — Not  in  cookery,  laundry,  or  dress- 
making. If  there  is  sufficient  elasticity  in  the  scheme- 
to  easily  admit  of  all  who  wish  to  attend  such  classes 
my  objection  would  go. 

8172.  (Mr.  Brown). — Everyone  can  attend,  but  every- 
one won’t  earn  fees  unless  they  have  attained  the  stan- 
dard ? — I know  myself  quite  a number  of  ladies  who 
have  been  attending  classes  in  cookery,  and  I know  if 
they  had  to  present  themselves  for  any  kind  of  a test 

ll».  ' 
asked  to, 


as  I read  it.  If  a lady  presents  herself  for  the  cookery- 
class,  the  responsible  teacher  would  be  in  a position  in 
the  course  of  a few  minutes’  conversation  to  say  whether 
her  education  had  proceeded  sufficiently  to  justify  his 
putting  her  among  those  who  could  benefit  by  that 
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July  16, 190C.  course.  There  would  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
— whether  or  not  she  had  an  education  equivalent  to  that 
Rev.  Edward  which  the  preparatory  course  is  intended  to  give? — 
Clarke.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  improvement 


8174.  The  point  is  whether,  under  this  scheme  th 
is  sufficient  latitude  to  enable  an  intelligent  den^rt" 
ment  to  let  the  work  proced?— Of  course,  if  there^ 
it  is  all  right,  but  that  was  not  our  reading  of  it  ** 


Mr.  H.  L. 
Glasgow. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Glasgow,  Cookstown,  examined. 


8175.  (Chairman). — You  are  also  on  the  County  Com- 
mittee for  Tyrone? — Yes,  and  I am  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Cookstown  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee. 

8176.  Well,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  other  witnesses 
have  said,  perhaps  you  will  say  what  you  wish  to  add? 
— I am  sorry  I have  not  heard  Mr.  Bradley.  Another 
member  of  the  Cookstown  Committee  and  I were  ap- 
pointed to  give  evidence  of  the  work,  and  I also  was 
responsible  for  drafting  the  resolution,  in  its  original 
form,  and  which  was  adopted  l>y  the  County  Committee. 

8177.  That  we  have  already  had  had? — Yes  ; the 
Cookstown  resolution  io  substantially  the  same : — 


Sir, 


Cookstown  Technical  Classes, 

Cookstown,  16th  May,  1906. 


At  their  meeting  on  May  7th,  the  Urban  Council 
of  Cookstown  authorised  us  to  reply,  on  their  behalf, 
to  your  circular  of  14th  April,  The  work  of  the 
Department  in  the  urban  district  has  been  solely 
in  connection  with  the  holding  of  classes  for  teach- 
ing non-agricultural  subjects.  This  has  been  done 
through  a county  scheme  administered  by  a joint 
committee  representing  the  County  Council  and  the 
four  Urban  Councils  in  Tyrone.  The  result  has 
been,  that  very  useful  continuation  classes  have  been 
held — chiefly  in  domestic,  commercial,  and  art  sub- 
jects. The  machinery  is  available  for  any  techno- 
logical subjects  for  which  there  may  be  a demand. 
In  time,  no  doubt,  such  teaching  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  boys  going  to  trades  will  embrace  op- 
portunities for  learning  something  more  than  they 
are  likely  to  do  during  their  apprenticeship.  A 
beginning  was  made  last  session  by  holding  car- 
pentry classes,  the  only  defect  of  which  was  the  want 
of  interest  by  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  The  work  has  been  seriously  hampered 
by  the  want  of  suitable  premises.  The  classes  are 
scattered  over  the  town,  and  are  conducted  under 
much  disadvantage  in  consequence.  The  need  for 
funds  for  building  is  urgent,  and  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  commercial,  art,  and  domestic 
classes  justifies  capital  expenditure,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  one  building,  properly  equipped.  At  pre- 
sent practical  soience  is  impossible,  and  soon  the 
primary  schools,  which  are  taking  up  elementary 
science,  will  be  turning  out  pupils  who  will  have 
no  means  of  continuing  their  studies,  unless  the 
-Committee  is  provided  with  funds  for  building.  A 
grant  to  equip  an  institute  is  lying  unused,  to  a 
large  extent,  because  no  permanent  premises  are 
available.  In  connection  with  the  commercial 
classes,  some  of  which  have  been  rather  elementary, 
there  has  been  an  overlapping  of  the  National  Board 
and  the  Department,  and  we  desire  to  say  that, 
though  there  is  no  formal  connection  between  the 
two  bodies,  there  was  absolutely  no  friction,  but, 
•on  the  contrary,  quite  as  much  co-ordination  as  if 
they  were  both  a single  board.  We  are  also  aware 
that  the  Governors  of  the  Boys’  Intermediate  School, 
when  it  was  being  reconstituted  a few  3 ears  ago  on 
a representative  basis,  received  valuable  assistance 
from  officials  of  the  Department  on  matters  which 
were  outside  their  duties.  So  far  as  our  experience 

• goes,  as  members  of  the  local  committee,  and  repre- 
. sentativeo  of  the  Urban  Council  on  the  County 

• Committee  since  the  inauguration  of  the  work,  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  no  change  which  we  can  imagine  would 
make  its  work  more  useful  to  the  community.  Its 
-relations  with  statutory  bodies  has  been  perfectly 
-friendly.  In  regard  to  the  modes  of  employing  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  principles  on  which  they  money  is 
allocated  to  different  districts  should  be  explicitly 
stated,  and  also  that  the  objects  for  which  the 
funds  are  available  should  be  accurately  defined. 
We  are  aware  that  applications  are  made,  from 
time  to  time,  for  grants  for  subsidies  to  commercial 
undertakings,  but  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  grants  are  made,  or,  if  so,  to  what 
extent.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  funds 
allocated  for  technical  instruction  do  not  permit 


of  any  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  subsidies  to 
commercial  or  industrial  enterprises,  and  that  thev 
ought  not  to  be  so  used,  but,  if  financial  aid  is  to  be 
given  to  such  undertakings,  it  should  be  separately 
voted  by  Parliament.  ' 

Yours  faithfully, 

J AMES  D.  AnDEBSON 
Hexry  L.  Glasgow, 

_ „ „ , „ Hon  Secy. 

J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq. 


Cookstown  joined  with  Omagh,  Strabane,  and  Dun- 
gannon and  the  County  Committee  in  a joint  scheme. 
The  object  of  that  is  to  have  a staff  of  experts  to 
itinerate  the  county.  The  alternative  of  that  would 
be  to  make  the  Technical  Department  a branch  of  the 
Secondary  Schools,  and  in  that  way  we  could  save 
something  in  the  cost  of  laboratories,  but  I do  not 
think  that  would  be  possible  at  present.  I understand 
Mr.  Bradley  mentioned  the  laboratories  we  have  at 
Cookstown.  We  have  one  in  connection  with  the  boys' 
school  which  accommodates  sixteen  boys,  and  one  in 
connection  with  the  girls'  school  which  only  accom- 
modates five  girls.  They  beloing  to  private  bodies. 
The  ladies’  school  is  a proprietory  school. 

8178.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  see  any  objection 
to  public  money  being  spent  in  laboratories  in  a pri- 
vate establishment  not  available  for  public  pur- 
poses?— It  was  made  compulsory  on  them  to  adopt 
the  laboratory. 

8179.  Did  they  receive  assistance? — Yes,  consider- 
able assistance.  I don’t  know  how  much. 

8180.  Without  any  limitation  of  use  of  the  labora- 
tory for  other  purposes? — It  must  be  available  for 
this  school  for  five  years.  That  is  the  only  condition 
on  which  the  money  was  given.  I should  like  to  say 
about  the  classes  we  have  in  Cookstown  that  we  have 
been  three  years  working  these,  and  last  session  we 
had  four  domestic  classes,  two  art  classes,  a wood- 
work expert  teaching  carpentry  and  building  con- 
struction, and  two  large  classes  of  commercial  book- 
keeping, shorthand  writing,  and  type-writing;  and 
next  year  we  will  have  advanced  commercial  classes. 
All  these  are  facilities  available  for  the  young  people 
for  their  advancement  which  they  had  not  three  years 
ago.  It  is  something  that  the  people  have  against  the 
rate  they  pay  of  a penny  in  the  pound.  The  reason 
for  which  I was  asked  by  the  Urban  Council  to  come 
here,  and  also  nominated  by  the  County  Committee, 
was  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a building  fund.  We 
have  these  classes,  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
town,  instead  of  being  in'  a single  building,  which 
would  give  the  people  an  idea  of  their  permanence. 
The  domestic  classes  were  originally  in  an  auction 
hall,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  friction.  There  was 
a licence  attached  to  it.  Now  we  have  got  into  an 
old  flax  store,  and  if  we  could  get  two  or  three 
others  we  would  be  quite  happy,  but  we  can’t  get 
them.  It  is  possible  the  wood-work  will  be  suspended 
because  in  the  room,  which  alone  we  could  get, 
the  tools  are  being  destroyed  by  the  damp.  The  com- 
mercial class  is  worked  under  great  difficulties  in  the 
secondary  school.  The  best  housed  is  the  art  class. 
We  have  the  grand  jury  room  in  the  courthouse,  but 
that  is  understood  to  be  temporary,  and  we  have  not 
the  whole  use  of  that.  We  have  to  give  it  up  for 
Cinderellas  and  Ceilidhs.  We  want  a fund  for  build- 
ing a suitable  schoolhouse.  The  local  committees  want 
a free  grant,  but  I would  suggest,  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility, that  it  might  be  sufficient  if  the  local  authority 
could  borrow  for  the  building  of  such  a house  up  to 
a third  of  the  expense  and  the  Department  would 
give  the  other  two-thirds,  on  the  principle  on  'which 
the  National  Board  gives  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  all 
the  vested  National  Schools  to  private  denominations. 
If  that  were  done  it  would  remove  the  difficulty,  at  all 
events,  in  the  smaller  urban  districts. 

8181.  You  mean  to  borrow  and  repay? — To  borrow 
from  the  Board  of  Works.  We  can't  borrow  sufficient 
on  the  security  of  the  penny  rate  to  build  a house 
that  would  be  suitable  for  all  the  schools.  We  en- 
deavoured to  build  a house  within  that  limit,  but  the 
Department  refused  to  sanction  it  as  not  sufficiently 
expensive. 
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8182.  Or  do  you  mean  it  was  not  sufficiently  large  ? 

j think  it  was  sufficiently  large.  It  was  as  large 

as  the  Inspector  told  us  was  wanted,  and  the  Secre- 
tary told  me  they  would  not  object  if  it  cost  double 
the  amount.  , , , . 

8183.  Have  you  been  pressed  to  put  up  ornamental 
•stone  work  1 — I don’t  know  exactly  what  was  wanted. 

8184.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  it  increased  accommoda- 

tion they  suggested?— I expect  it  was  for  increased 
Accommodation,  and  they  thought  we  were,  perhaps, 
.doing  it  too  cheap.  . 

8185.  (Mr.  Micks).— Had  you  an  estimate?— We 
liad  an  architect’s  estimate.  We  had  a lease  taken. 

It  was  the  onlv  unused  building  ground  inside  the  town 
boundary.  Ifc  is  now  used  by  the  secondary  school  for 
their  laboratory.  We  carried  out  the  scheme  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  Inspector  at  that  time— Mr. 

8186.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  the  secondary 
.■school  buildings  for  evening  classes  ?— We  use  them  for 
the  commercial  class  only. 

8187.  Not  for  the  science  class? — No.  From  the 
amount  of  friction  we  have  had  about  the  use  of  the 
desks  I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  run  the 

science  class  with  their  laboratory. 

8188.  Employing  their  teacher  ? — I don  t think  so. 

8189.  You  think  you  could  not  arrange  to  employ 
their  teacher,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  could  not 
«et  the  use  of  the  laboratory  for  him  to  teach  in  ? — 
We  had  their  teacher  before  the  laboratory  was  built, 
and  we  could  not  get  a sufficiently  large  class  at  that 
time.  We  were  teaching  science  at  that  time  out  of 
,a  text-book,  with  some  experiments. 

8190.  But  under  the  new  condition  of  things,  do  you 
think  by  such  an  arrangement  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  the  facilities  desired  in  the  town? — I am 
satisfied  it  would  not  be. 

8191.  Because  of  personal  reasons? — Yes.  I don't 
think  the  secondary  school  would  care  about  having 
our  classes  there  at  all.  They  appeal  to  a different 
.class  of  the  community.  I don’t  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  evidence  given  as  to  where  the  funds 
might  be  had.  One  of  our  members  suggested  at  a 
recent  meeting  that  there  has  been  technical  instruc- 
tion for  ten  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  money  has 
been  paid  out  of  Imperial  sources  in  England  for  it,  and 
the  equivalent  for  that  might  be  given  here  when  it  is 
required  for  this  building  fund.  Then  there  was 
.£185,000  placed  to  a Development  Fund  for  building 
railways  and  securing  advances  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act,  and  I understand  the  amount  so  credited  to 
Ireland  is  stall  only  £185,000,  although  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  Great  Britain  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 

I see  the  increase  for  the  present  year  on  the  Educat- 
ional Estimate  is  £490,000  for  England  and  Wales. 
The  Irish  equivalent  for  that,  on  the  Gosehen  principle, 
would  be  £55,000.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  a pro- 
position tc  expend  a million  a year  under  the  present 
Education  Bill.  What  I would  suggest  to  this  Com- 
mittee is  that  the  Irish  equivalent  to  that  might  be 
ear-marked  as  a building  fund  for  technical  institutes 
throughout  Ireland.  It  would  amount  to  about 
£112,000.  That  is  the  principal  limitation  of  our 
work  as  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  A second  limi- 
tation mentioned  is  the  defective  education  of  the 
pupils  who  come  to  us  from  the  primary  schools,  and, 
as  we  say  there,  I hope  it  will  be  remedied,  partly  by 
the  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act. 
That  is  not  enforced  all  over,  but  it  has  been  lately 
nut  in  force  around  Cookstown.  I think  it  will  also 
he  helped  by  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion  through 
having  our  classes,  for  as  soon  as  people  understand 
these  avenues  df  improvement  would  be  open  for  chil- 
dren coming  into  the  town  they  will  try  to  obtain  a 
higher  standard  than  they  are  having  at  the  present 
time.  In  our  resolution  we  say  we  have  to  give  elemen- 
tary education  to  these  people,  and  we  say  this  teaching 
ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  for  elementary 
education.  Since  then  I have  got  this  revised  scheme, 
{the  revised  scheme  for  administration  and  distribution 
of  grants  to  schools  other  than  day  secondary  schools), 
and  I think  that  meets  the  difficulty,  so  I beg  leave 
to  withdraw  that  portion.  We  had  to  prepare  those 
boys  for  more  advanced  instruction,  and  we  had  to 
conduct  an  evening  school  under  the  National  Board, 
for  which  we  got  paid  by  the  National  Board,  and 
the  local  committee  on  Friday  night  decided  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  grant  under  this  scheme.  I think  the 
scheme  will  help  very  considerably  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. I do  not  interpret  the  specialised  courses  in 
the  same  way  as  the  last  witness.  It  seems  to  me 


that  the  grants  made  for  those  specialised  courses,  July  16, 1906^ 
amounting  in  one  case  to  Is.  for  art  in  the  first  — r 

year  and  Is.  9tf.  for  the  fourth  year,  that  that  will  ’ L~ 
be  an  additional  source  of  income  to  our  committee.  b asS°w- 
I understand  that  will  be  paid  by  Parliamentary  vote 
and  not  come  out  of  the  Endowment.  That  will  be 
an  additional  source  of  income.  The  payment  for 
this  preparatory  course  is  2d.  an  hour,  and  the  highest 
rate  paid  by  the  National  Board  is  only  1 &d. 

8192.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  just  one  point  I would 
call  your  attention  to.  This  scheme  starts  at  the 
point  where  the  pupils  have  already  received  such  an 
education  as  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
sixth  class  of  a school  under  the  National  Education 
Board.  Are  there  no  evening  pupils  to  be  provided 
for  who  have  not  in  their  general  education  reached 
the  sixth  class  standard? — We  have  considered  that, 
and  propose  not  to  bar  out  any  one  on  account  of  his 
ignorance.  Ultimately  I believe  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  that  standard  for  all.  We  will  take  them  all 
in,  but  I understand  we  won’t  be  able  to  get  any 
grant  for  those  boys.  We  charge  six  a shilling  fee 
at  present  for  the  classes  under  the  National  Board. 

To  those  who  made  ninety  attendances  that  fee  was 
repaid,  but  for  those  boys  not  qualified  to  get  a grant 
we  did  not  repay  the  fee.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
take  all  the  boys,  no  matter  what  standard  they  are 
in,  and  try  to  give  them  some  sort  of  education.  For 
those  not  eligible  for  the  grant  under  this  scheme  we 
won’t  repay  the  6s.  that  we  charge  for  the  session. 

8193.  Is  that  doing  your  constituents  quite  financial 
justice — you  are  accepting  6s.  to  recoup  your  expendi- 
ture for  the  education  of  pupils  who  are  proper  subjects 
for  a 17s.  bd.  grant  from  the  National  Commissioners? 

— We  would  not  propose  that  if  there  were  any  evening 
continuation  schools  to  which  they  could  go. 

8194.  Why  could  you  not  form  a class  below  the 
preparatory  class  under  these  regulations — a class  for 
pupils  who  axe  not  up  to  the  sixth  standard — and  work 
that  as  a National  Board  class  ? — Because  we  have  not 
sufficient  material. 

8195.  There  are  so  few  people  in  Cookstown  for  even- 
ing classes  who  have  not  reached  the  sixth  class  stan- 
dard that  they  would  not  form  a class? — All  these  we 
had  last  year,  whether  they  reached  the  sixth  class  or 
not.  The  grants  only  allowed  us  to  pay  the  teacher 
5s.  a night  each,  and  we  could  not  ask  them  to  work 
for  less  than  that. 

8196.  Was  not  that  enough?— I don’t  think  it  was 
enough.  That  was  the  outside.  If  we  take  all  up  to 
sixth  class  standard  out  of  those  we  would  have  a very 
small  number  left;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
National  Board  is  that  we  cannot  pay  a teacher  from 
any  other  source.  We  cannot  supplement  it.  Then 
we  say  onr  relations  with  other  bodies  have  always  been 
very  friendly,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
any  new  system  of  education.  Any  little  friction  dis- 
appeared since  the  parties  were  brought  together. 

About  the  constitution  of  the  Department : — the  work 
has  been  going  smoothly  since  the  general  principles 
were  understood.  (Sometimes  we  wanted  things 
which  were  against  the  general  principles,  and  as  we 
came  to  understand  them  those  difficulties  have  dis- 
appeared. The  Committee  was  unanimous  about  the 
desirability  of  continuity  in  these  principles.  Some 
suggestions  have  been  made  that  the  constitution  should 
be  altered  and  placed  on  an  entirely  elective  basis,  but 
in  our  opinion  it  would  be  absolutely  disastrous  to 
have  the  Department  and  all  its  ramifications  put  into 
the  melting-pot  every  three  years.  The  present  con- 
stitution, as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  is  quite  satis- 
factory. The  last  paragraph  in  the  Urban  Council’s 
resolution  is  in  regard  to  subsidised  industries.  We 
do  not  advise  what  should  be  done.  What  we  say  is 
that  none  of  the  funds  which  are  at  present  available 
for  technical  instruction  should  be  diverted  from  that 
purpose.  The  total  fund,  outside  county  boroughs,  is 
only  £29,000,  and  that  would  not  more  than  advertise 
and  send  out  travellers  for  any  one  single  industry. 

The  principle  on  which  we  have  gone  when  we  are  asked 
about  any  industry  is  this.  A particular  case  was  a 
sprigging  industry.  Father  MTElhatton,  from  the 
north  end,  said  there  was  a certain  amount  of  labour 
unemployed  there,  and  sprigging  was  a.  profitable  in- 
dustry ; and,  acting  on  his  representation,  we  adver- 
tised and  got  a teacher  of  sprigging.  That  teacher  is 
at  present  holding  classes  in  Castlederg  and  Strabane. 

That  is  the  way  we  interpret  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment towards  industries.  We  go  the  length  of  teach- 
ing them. 

3 O 
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July  16, 1906. 

Mr.  hTl. 
■Glasgow. 


8197.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  paid  for  by  the  agricul- 
tural side  of  the  Department  or  by  the  technical? — 
The  technical. 

8198.  It  could  be  paid  out  of  the  agricultural?— I 
don’t  think  so. 

8199.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  rural  industries  grouped 
with  agriculture? — I was  not  aware  of  that.  If  that 
is  so  we  will  hand  over  our  teacher  to  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  and  ask  them  to  pay  her. 

8200.  The  Department’s  evidence  would  leave  one 
open  to  conclude  that  that  would  come  under  the  Agri- 
tural  Committee  ? — The  Department,  at  all  events,  ap- 
proved of  our  appointment  of  the  teacher.  _We  had  an 
application  for  a grant  for  a lace  industry  near  Cooks- 
town.  We  offered  to  employ  a teacher  to  teach  girls 
and  have  classes,  but  the  lady  who:  had  charge  of  the 
industry  wanted  to  have  a grant,  and,  as  far  as  we 
could  make  out,  give  it  to  a manager.  There  was  an 
industry  started  by  the  Department — a doll  industry 
— at  Stewartstown,  where  they  appear  to  have  paid  a 
teacher  and  manager,  and  it  merely  ran  as  long  as  the 
subsidy  continued  ; but  they  were  not  able  to  market 
the  goods,  and  the  whole  tiling  collapsed. 

8201.  (Mr.  Ogil-vie). — Your  Committee  draw  the  line 
at  teachers,  and  don’t  approve  of  making  payments 
towards  the  salaries  of  the  managers  or  the  commercial 
part  of  the  undertaking? — That  is  what  we  have  held 
so  far.  We  hold  we  have  no  more  right  to  appoint  a 
manager  for  one  of  these  than  for  one  of  the  mills  or 
manufactures  of  the  county.  I think  it  is  very  desir- 
able there  should  be  some  clear  definition  given  of  how 
far  the  industries  are  to  be  State-aided. 

8202.  (Mr.  Micks). — Don’t  you  think  it  sufficiently 
clear  already,  under  section  30  : — “ It  shall  not  include 
teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or  em- 
ployment?”— That  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
management  of  those  industries. 

(Mr.  Micks). — There  is  no  authority  to  undertake 
any  industry  except  agricultural  or  rural. 

8203.  (21  r.  Ogil-vie). — Do  you  think  it  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  power  to  pay  the  manager  of  an 
industry  in  order  to  aid  the  industry? — Personally,  I 
do  not.  Some  members  of  our  Committee  hold  that 
view,  and  others  are  inclined  to  be  whole-hog  col- 
lectivists. If  the  Department  is  prepared  to  teach 
pupils  and  pay  apprentices  till  they  are  able  to  earn  a 
sufficient  livelihood,  we  might  be  able  to  start  some 
simple  industries.  At  present  there  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty.  A man  who  proposes  to  start  an  industry 
in  a certain  district  has  no  guarantee  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  not  subsidise  someone-  else  to  compete  with 
him  in  the  same  labour  market.  He  may  have  his 
girls  taken  away  to  compete  in  some  other  industry 
kept  going  altogether  with  State  aid. 

8204.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  case  in  your 
mind  when  you  say  that,  or  is  it  only  a suppositious 
case? — That  is  all. 

8205.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I gather  it  is,  in  your  opinion, 
undesirable  that  there  should  be  such  power? — I t-hink 
it  is.  Although,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Department 
did  go  in  for  aiding  industries,  we  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  that  in  Tyrone  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
We  have  some  bleaching  works  and  dyeing  works  in 
our  district,  as  well  as  spuming,  and  I know  that  some  of 
the  Northern  dyeing  works  are  competing  very  strongly 
at  present  with  Lancashire.  There  is  a considerable 
amount  of  goods  going  to  Ballymena  at  present-,  where 
the  labour  is  cheaper,  competing  with  English 
bleachers.  This  new  scheme  proposes  to  classify  the 
work  more  than  has  been  done.  As  to  these  specialised 
courses,  I feel  that  there  should  be  some  suggestion 
made  to  committees  like  ours  as  toi  how  far  we  may  be 
able,  by  technological  teaching,  to  aid  existing  industries 
— for  instance,  boot-making.  I have  frequently  pointed 
out  that  these  industries  are  going  down.  There  seems 
to  be  a lack  of  adaptability  in-the  employers,  and  also 
employed,  to  new  conditions.  Boots  have  been  im- 
ported. The  plane  of  living  is  going  up  rapidly. 
People  are  not  satisfied  with  what  they  used  to  have, 
and  the  workmen  have  to  produce  a better-class  article. 

8206.  Is  machinery  introduced  into  boot-making  at 
all  ? — No  ; they  appear  to  be  afraid  to  do  so. 

8207.  There  is  no  industry  in  which  machinery  has 
been  applied  in  the  same  minute  way  as  in  boot-making 
m the  great  centres  of  England?— It  is  impossible  for 
a small  Committee  to  employ  a teacher  of  boot-making, 
with  equipment  and  appliances.  The  Department 
might  employ  a teacher  in  such  a way  with  proper 
eouipment,  and  let  the  local  Committee,  paying  the 
cost  for  a session,  have  the  use  of  his  services  in  a 
particular  district.  My  idea  was  that  apprentices 


should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  mor„ 
than  they  learn  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  em 
ployers’  business.  Apprentices  are  not  taught  in  the 
old  sense.  They  simply  pick  up  what  they  can  inth! 
ordinary  trade  of  tlieir  employers,  and  are  not  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  any  higher  class  of  work. 

8208.  There  would  be  rather  an  objection  to  what 
you  mention,  fro-m  this  point  of  view.  Supposing  the 
Department  sent  down  an  Instructor  and  equipment 
for  boot-making  classes  corresponding  in  standard  to 
what  has  been  given  in  Cork  under  a local  Committee 
The  pupils  available  for  the  class  would  only  attend 
perhaps  two  nights  a week  at  that  work,  and  the  In- 
structor and  his  appliances  would  be  standing  idle 
for  so  many  days  in  the  session.  Would  it  be  possible 
if  an  arrangement  on  the  lines  of  your  suggestion  were 
carried  out  to  have  honest,  continuous  work  in  Cooks- 
town  for  three  months,  and  get  the  pupils  to  make  a 
special  effort,  and  to  put  in  four  solid  nights  a week 
so  as  to  get  the  good  out  of  the  scheme,  and  (hen  the 
teacher  could  go  somewhere  else? — Yes,  I think  that 
would  be  passible  ; so  that  they  would  have  one  session 
during  their  apprenticeship. 

8209.  In  many  parts  of  England  employers 
ore  now  setting  apprentices  free  in  groups  during 
the  afternoons  to  attend  classes.  If  that  scheme  of 
yours  was  worked,  do  you  think  employers  would  be 
prepared  to  add  to  the  inevitable  evening  some  pos- 
sibility of  day  instruction  for  apprentices  during  the 
limited  time  of  your  scheme  ? — I think  employers 
would  have  no  objection.  If  it  came  before  me  on  the 
Committee  I would  make  it  a condition  of  any  district 
getting  it  that  the  employers  should  enable  their  ap- 
prentices to  have  these  extra  afternoons. 

8210.  (Mr.  Mirks). — Have  vou  any  boot-makers  in 
your  area  on  a large  scale  ? — No. 

8211.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  use  in  tlieir 
getting  this  specialised  information  unless  there  was 
a factory  where  their  knowledge  could  be  utilised?— 

I think  it  would  be  useful.  I heard  of  local  boot- 
makers, who  proposed  to  start  a boot  factory,  but  they 
backed  out  of  it. 

8212.  If  employment  was  not  ready  for  those  pupils 
who  were  taught,  what  would  happen?— I would  not 
teach  anyone  except  the  existing  apprentices  of  a boot- 
maker ; only  to  supplement  the  instruction  in  the  prac- 
tical werk  they  get  at  present. 

8213.  How  many  boot-makers  have  you  in  your 
area  ? — I cannot  say. 

8214.  Would  you  have  half-a-dozen  employers?— 
There  are  more  than  half-a-dozen.  I think  about  a 
dozen. 

8215  (Mr.  Ogilvir). — Would  you  attach  any  im- 
portance to  instruction  in  machine  methods  of  making 
boots  given  to  pupils  who  were  themselves  in  the  hand- 
making business — would  you  attach  importance  to 
that  instruction  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ?— 
No,  I do  not  think  so  from  an  educational  point  of 
view. 

8216.  You  don't  think  it  would  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand the  boots  they  had  to  repair  better  ? — I don’t 
know. 

_ 8217.  The  whole  advantage  of  that  would  be  its  pos- 
sible application  in  ultimate  machine-making?—! 
should  be  disappointed  if  after  one  of  those  courses 
there  would  not  be  a better  class  of  boots  made  and 
possibly  a boot  factory  started.  I think  they  might 
improve  the  hand  output. 

8218.  I asked  whether  the  educational  effect  of  in- 
struction in  machine  methods  would  be  a benefit  to 
those  who  were  only  going  to  apply  hand  methods?— 
I don’t  think  there  would  be  any  educational  benefit 
from  it.  I mean  in  the  sense  that  Sloyd  carpentry  is 
supposed  to  provide  a *'  moral  mid  intellectual  dis- 
cipline,” but  I am  certain  that  there  would  be  edu- 
cational benefit  in  the  sense  that  Exhibitions  are 
educational  by  affording  a stimulus  and  incentive  to 
improvement.  As  a journalist,  I know  a good  deal 
about  afforestation,  hut  I have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
anyone  but  myself.  The  Department 'have  twenty 
farms  ir.  the  south  end  of  Co.  Derry.  The  farmers 
are  devoting  one  acre  to  fruit  crops,  and  they  get  free 
grants  on  trees.  That  is  done  altogether  outside  the 
Agricultural  Committee.  And  about  cattle,  I have  to 
say  that  I have  come  across  a good  many  of  the  small 
farmers,  and  I think  the  improvement  in  the  cattle 
has  been  very  marked. 

8219.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  it  has  reached1 
the  small  farmers? — I am  quite  certain  it  has.  The- 
farmers  seem  impressed  with  the  advantage  of  having' 
pedigree  bulls.  Thev  frequently  say  how  the  stoies 
are  from  certain  pedigree  bulls.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
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1v  thing  they  can  say  about  a particular  beast.  I 

5 been  trying  to  get  reafforestation  taken  up  in 
mountain^ district,  and  to  plant  some  of  the  moors, 
f Mmmercial  basis,  with  a particular  object  m 

T have  mentioned  the  planting  of  larch,  so  as 
Ifhavewood  for  wood-pulp,  with  the  object  of  starting 

6 8220 r (Mr° Micks). —A-re  there  grazing  rights  on  the 

xgjg  i’Sf  s sum 

f,S  of  the landlords,  and  sometime,  farmer,  hare 
tracts  and  there  is  water  available. 

1 R221  CaA  you  give  the  Committee  the  name  of  any 
UrS  territory  that  is  free  of  common  grazing  rights 
don't  know  of  any  common  grazing  rights,  except 
on  one  mountain. 


8222.  Give  me  a case,  please,  that  is  free  from  it  Inly  16. 190C. 
All  the  mountains  in  Cookstown  rural  district  on  the  Mr  H L 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Castlestuart ; I believe  Colonel  qi^w. 
Poe’s,  and  I think  Colonel  Lowry's.  I dont  think 

there  are  any  grazing  rights  on  any  of  these. 

8223.  (Mr.  Brown).— Would  those  gentlemen  be 
willing  to  part  with  those  moors  for  the  purpose?— 

Probably  for  a consideration.  They  use  them  chiefly 
for  shooting.  Colonel  Poe  lias  been  buying  out  some 
of  the  judicial  tenants’  rights,  in  order  to  have  addi- 
tional ground  for  grouse.  In  connection  with  reaffo- 
restation, I tried  to  start  an  Arbour  Day  some  years 
ago.  We  have  had  three  celebrations  of  it,  and  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  trees  being  planted  in  our 
district  in  consequence. 

8224.  Are  your  Committee  supplying  forest  trees  at 
cost  price? — No. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Archdalf,,  b.l.,  examined. 


8225.  (Chairman). — I think  you  were  formerly  .. 
her  of  Parliament  for  North  Fermanagh  !-I  try. 
8226  '<«—■»»+  flimnto  Committee  of  1 

culture  < 


8235.  (Mr.  Brown).— At  these  lectures  the  instruc-  Mf  E M 
Parliament  for  North  Ferman.gn.-i  was  tor  Je»  to  .goto  the  particular  people  who  reqnrre  ^ „ . 

8220.  You  represent  the  8236.  The  lecturer  first  of  all  brings  the  people  of 

culture  and  the  County 'Council  of rf  Se  the  district  together,  and  the  lecturer  talks  to  them. 

I was  for  eighteen  years  toMtarv  ^retary  ot  tne  ^ he  pro,poses  that  he  will  go  and  visit  a farm 

Panning  Society,  so  I am ^pretty  ireU  a^a\ntj,d  if  he  is  an  agricultural  instructor,  or  a garden  if  he 
the  farmers  throughout  the  county.  What  lwouia  horticultural  instructor,  if  anyone  requires  his 

like  to  say  is  that  I thinlt  the  working  l«c°n?ecf0^  ^ces.  How  could  you  fulfil  that  requirement  if 
with  the  Department  hw  gone  on  very  well  in  ;eotures  were  not  given?— He  could  go  to  the  houses, 

managh,  and  very  smoothly,  but  there  are  one _<»  Tjiey  are  all  very  giad  to  see  him  when  he  comes. 

»Tf“  trt  in  « county  MV  beil23“  (MrfT9S).-““  whuld  rather  n»  the 

^ Ha  sssa  ivariTJa  siM; 
srsrti  r-  --a*  ■ *■  * f"™“  ™“ th,t 

tion  to  give  premium  bulk  to  Bg  (OJioirmuu).— And  the  value  of  the  ltotnr. 

audfcv  fegin  ?Hhd ’eZS’&StfSZ  they  depend,  ou  the  individual  capacity  of  the  lecturer!- 
a J .....  -oho  cnri  trot,  nn  advantage  from  the 


pay  the*  penny  rate  “and  get  no  advantage  from  the 

U8227.  You  think  the  Department  should  supply 
bulls?— They  have  an  objection  rather  to  thoiough- 
bred  bulls.  I think  good  half-bred  bulls  should  be 
selected  and  given  by  the  Department,  to  Jet  these 
farmers  have  some  advantage  out  of  the  county  funds. 

8228.  They  would  rather  prefer  half-bred  tiian 
thoroughbred  bulls? — They  would. 


8239.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  also  in  the  knowledge 
passed  by  the  listener?— I think  so,  and  I would  also 
like  to  say  that  I would  think  it  a very  bad  thing 
indeed  if  the  Vice-President  was  not  allowed  to  be 
independent  of  Parliament.  It  is  a very  bad  thing 
for  him  to  be  a member  of  Parliament,  and  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett’s  present  position  is  much  better 

ui  5 u n 9 -rw  wnnld  for  Ireland  than  as  originally  intended  to  be,  a mem- 

toronghbred  bulls? — They  would.  , . , ..  her  for  some  nlace.  It  makes  him  much  freer  of  poli- 

8229.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  personally think  they  P uk  that  I consider 

are  right  in  that?-I  .think  that  in  the  districts  tics,  anl  I premium  bulfs  by  the  Depart- 

bordering  on  the  mountains  they  are  I . am  in  favou s official  no  Matter  how  good  the  officials  are, 

of  the  thorough-bred  bulls  for  any  district  where  they  ^ ^ d as  the  old  pbm  0f  the  Royal  Dublin 
— -u  u.  Society’s— of  the  judges  picking  the  various  premium 

bU8240.  Did  you  hear  Sir  Nicholas  Gosselin  on  that 
this  morning  ?— Yes.  I agree  with  him..  The  difli- 
cultv,  I believe,  is  not  at  the  shows,  but  at  Robesan  s 
sale  in  Belfast,  and  the  sale  up  here  in  Derry  ’.  there 
is  no  real  show,  and  bulls  might  be  bought  which  took 
prizes  in  Dublin,  and  which  were  brought  up  here  and 
igistered  by  the  Department’s  officials  I have  also 


could  be  kept. 

8230.  (Chairman).— Is  that  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  them?— Yes,  for  turning  them  out  on 
-the  mountain,  where  he  will  breed  best,  an  animal 
-will  not  stand  the  starvation  and  bad  hay. 

8231.  The  half-breds  would  be  hardier  ?— They  would 
be  much  hardier.  The  farmers  in  our  county  are 
rather  go-ahead.  We  are  almost  the  smallest  county, 
but  have  had  more  premium  bulls  than  any  other 
three.  I think  the  Depart- 


nrartieal  wrrk  instead  of  so  many  lectures.  The  lec-  enable  him  to  breed  good  bulls,  we  ,,,  T 

fion't  answer  half  as  well  as  practical  lessons  put  runts  about  the  country  to  spoil  the  c _ ■ 

IT.  ap&ai  to  th.  De-  L,  the |.p»M  » i"S  Tr'd.es 

partment  to  allow  that,  and  they  would  no  allow  us  that  the  £15  premium  is  not  a bit  to°  pj  &n 

to  pivft  it— to  oive  two  each  week  unless  there  it  all  go  into  the  pioti.  ol  tne  Dreeaei.  » 

-were\o  many  lectures  each  week,  and  we  found,  the  rather  an  important  item  *b  a I^know  the 

nearly  so  SPCkM.  ^ i-T'”'* 

8232.  m»t  subjects  ace  you  speaking  of  1— Agricul-  ^h^could^e  done.  Th.  Pig-buyers'  Asso- 

ture  and  pnultry.  And  tlie  agricultural  instructor,  . M ghaw  ang  others,  did  supply  hoars  at 

rrho  was  supposed  to  be  a practical  man,  him  to  give  d it  „„'uH  a good  thing  if  the  premium 

dour  lessons  each  wedr,  and  we  also  hove  a no  uouhu  ^ae  increased,  by  the  Department.  It, is  too  small  at 

val  lecturer,  and  he  has  to  give  lectures,  and  these  men  ? r 

are  all  vety  good  practical  men,  and  very  murh  bettor  pregnt  ao-  _What  do  they  pay.  for  the 

at  their  practical  work  than  at  lecturing  and  th,  £7.  We- have  no  industry, 

farmers  understand  the  practical  work  better.  , sorry  to  say,  in  Fermanagh,  evcept  one  woollen 

8233.  Are  the  lectures  well  attended  !-F.mly  well-  I aUlt  factcry.  There  it  a rlergy, 

8234.  (Mr.  Ogilriej.-Did  the  Departmmt  ob|«t  m our  Co„miltee,  the  Bev.  Father  MK.nna, 

to. your  replacing  lectures  by  practical  lessoool  ™ f , ona  of  the  most  energetic  ckrgymm  Ui 

did.  They  said  we  must  havy-,  we  must  grn  so  many  ^ Tochnical  Committee  in  th.  mat  «u 

lessons,  so  many  lectures  each  week  in  addition  to  e ceUent  way.  I am  sorry  he  is  not  able  to  be  here, 
other  work.  3 0 2 
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July  IP,  190G. 

Mr  eTm. 
Arclidalo,  n r. 


Rev.  John 
Hall. 


8242.  Is  that  side  of  the  work  working  satisfactorily  1 
— I think  it  is.  I think  it  all  works  satisfactorily.  I 
don’t  think  anything  has  done  so  much  good  in  Fer- 
managh as  prizes  for  cottages  and  gardens.  That  has 
done  an  immensity  of  good,  and  I would  suggest  to  the 
Department  that  they  should  add  prizes  for  draining, 
like  the  old  agricultural  society  did.  Now  the  people 
have  become  the  owners.  Nearly  all  Fermanagh  is 
bought  by  the  tenants,  and  I think  the  men  ought  to 
get  prizes  for  laying  the  drains  properly. 

8243.  You  think  the  prize  system  does  good  ? — I 
think  it  does  a great  deal  of  good. 

8244.  You  give  prizes  for  small  farms  as  well  as 
cottages  ? — Yes. 

8245.  (Chairman). — Does  it  do  good  directly  or  in- 
directly?— Both  directly  and  indirectly.  Competition 
gets  up  along  a road  where  a small  farmer  gets  a 
prize.  Then  his  neighbour  thinks  he  will  try  to  beat 
him  next  year.  In  Fermanagh  we  have  8,650  farms 
under  £20  valuation  out  of  a total  of  11,800. 

8246.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  poultry 
scheme  ? — I think  it  is  very  satisfactory  with  us.  I 
think  the  Tyrone  scheme  is  better  than  ours  in  the 
experimental'  forms,  and  I expect  we  will  come  into 
that  after  a bit. 

8247.  There  seems  nothing  whatever  except  the  ex- 
penses to  stand  in  the  way  of  that? — No.  I don’t 
think  there  is.  I am  perfectly  sure  our  Committee 
would  be  against  subsidising  any  industry  that  could 
compete  with  another  Irish  industry  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  There  are  little  enough  industries  in  Ireland  to 
subsidise  others  to  compete  against  them. 

8248.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  travelled  a good  deal 
over  Ireland? — Over  the  North. 

8249.  From  the  point  of  view  of  forestry,  have  you 
met  much  land  which  is  free  of  grazing  rights  owned 
by  tenants,  and  which  could  be  got  for  planting? — 
No,  very  little. 

8250.  Is  most  of  the  moor  and  mountain  land  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  subject  to  grazing  rights  ? — Yes. 

8251.  Would  a very  large  sum  be  required  by  ten- 
ants before  they  would  give  up  their  grazing  rights  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  prohibitive. 

8252.  Do  you  think  it  possible  if  discreet  inquiries 
were  made  in  the  locality  as  to  what  each  particular 
tenant  made  in  profit  by  his  grazing  rights  from  year 
to  year,  and  if  that  amount  were  assured  him  in  the 


form  of  guaranteed  employment,  subject  to  hi 
mg  properly  for  five  or  ten  years’  time  that  I,!  WOlK- 
be  likely  to  forego  claims  for  compensationi^'1' 
sideration  of  the  guarantee  of  employment  tW 

?m"SSy„S.”“li"g  “d  SSSUfif 

8253.  Even  for  a yearly  guaranteed  income  of  a - 
tain  amount.  Suppose  it  was  found  his  profit  f 
the  sale  of  cattle  would  be  £10  a year  Sun  rom 
were  guaranteed  employment  to  that  amount  atif  T 
do  you  think  he  would  be  willing  to  let  his 
rights  go  for  nothing  ?— He  might  in  that  case  8 tKF 
are  mountains  m Fermanagh  where  there  are  no 

ing  rights.  graz- 

8254.  It  would  be  necessary  to  spend  a gort  deal 

money  per  acre? — \es.  5 Qeai  of 

8255.  And  the  tenants  on  the  spot  would  be 

rally  the  men  to  do  the  work  ?— Yes.  Datu~ 

8256.  If  they  were  guaranteed  a definite  amount  ^ 
you  think  there  would  be  a possibility  of  getting  them 
to  surrender  ?-It  might,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
people  on  a mountain  to  surrender  their  richts  6 

8257.  (Mr.  Brown).- And  the  guaranteed  ex- 
tend whether  the  particular  person  lived  or  not?-— 
Some  mountains  in  Fermanagh  are  not  suitable  for 
grazing  sheep.  I have  one  myself.  I planted  part 
th«ethey  dld  Vel’J  We  ' T lC  labour  13  vel-y  expensive 

8258.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  much  an  acre  would  it 
cost  to  plant  there?— I could  not  get  men  to  work 
draining  at  under  3s.  a day. 

8259.  Did  you  bring  the  cost  down  to  a per  acre- 
figure  ? — No. 

8260.  (Mr.  Ogil  mV)  . Did  the  men  live  on  the  moor 
when  doing  this? — Oh,  yes.  There  were  men  up  there 
that  I thought  could  do  it  in  the  winter  when  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do. 

8261.  (Mr.  Brawn).—  It  is  above  the  ordinary  rate 
ofwages?-It  is  above  what  does  in  tlic  low  lands. 

8262.  (Mr.  Oqih'ie). — It  is  not  possible  to  do  that 
sort  of  work  the  way  work  is  done  on  the  hills  in 
other  countries  to  get  men  to  live  in  a camp  and  have 

^or  ^em  ? — It  might  bo  done  in  that  wav. 

8263.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  would  not  be  a popular 
thing  m the  locality  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  get  labour  in 
tile  locality,  so  many  men  have  gone  to  America  and 
Canada. 


Rev.  John  Hall,  Garvary,  Enniskillen,  examined. 


8264.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Technical 
Gommittee  of  Fermanagh? — Both  the  Technical  and 
Agricultural  Committee  of  Fermanagh.  I agree  with 
what  Mr.  Archdale  said  with  one  exception.  I can 
hardly  say,  as  he  says,  about  the  introduction  of 
half-bred  balls  for  mountain  districts.  I think  we 
have  so  many  pure  breeds  that  you  can  always  find 
a pure  bred  that  suits  every  locality  in  Fermanagh. 
Instead  of  introducing  half-bred  bulls  I would  suggest 
that  we  should  introduce  Kerries  and  Galloways. 
But  I would  not  like,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  that 
it  should  go  out  from  me  ; and  I believe  I would  have 
a great  number  of  the  Committee  with  me ; it  would 
hardly  be  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  that  they 
would  like  to  introduce  half-bred  bulls  into  the  county. 
I wish  to  say  a word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  pigs. 
I think  the  Department,  if  I might  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  might  do  more  in  this  respect.  They  have 
had  a difficulty  lately  in  getting  boars.  They  say 
there  is  not  enough  bred  in  Ireland.  I think  the 
Department  have  themselves  to  blame  for  that.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  encouraged  the  breeding  of  pigs. 
I believe  now  they  are  amending  their  scheme,  but  I 
find  that  the  original  Congested  Districts  Board 
Scheme  was  very  much  better,  and  they  had  far  less 
difficulty  in  getting  the  boars  than  the  Department 
have,  because  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board  did 
was  to  send  the  inspectors  round  to  the  people  who  bred 
the  pig,  and  they  were  inspected  at  a certain  age. 
They  paid  the  owner  for  keeping  them  so  much  a 
week  until  they  wished  to  take  them  away,  and  then 
when  they  had  an  order  for  a boar  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  send  down  for  it.  Now  the  Department, 
instead  of  a boar  being  inspected  at  a certain  age 
have  not  been  paying  the  price  that  would  pay  anv 
farmer  for  breeding  a pure-bred  boar.  With  regard 
to  sheep.  I think  tie,  ought  to  make  a new  rfeme 


for  sheep-breeding.  They  did  issue  a scheme  which 
fell  through,  and  I think  now  some  of  their  experts 
might  consider  the  matter : considering  wool  is  in- 
creasing in  value  and  sheep  are  paying  much  better,  I 
think  sheep-breeding  should  be  encouraged.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  premium  bulls.  I think  some- 
thing has  been  said  about  that  matter.  I have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  this  respect,  because  for  many 
years  I have  been  purchasing  and  selling  premium 
bulls.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  scheme  was  a 
very  good  one.  Under  it  all  the  bulls  were  brought 
to  Dublin  and  selected  there.  Now  the  Department, 
having  to  deal  with  a larger  number,  select  them' 
here  and  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin.  I don’t  think 
at  all  it.  would  be  a good  thing  to  go  back  to  the- 
original  idea,  and  have  them  selected  in  the  counties.. 
T think  it  is  far  better  to  have  them  selected  in  a- 
few  large  centres.  Something  has  been  said  with- 
regard  to  putting  provisionally  selected  tickets  over 
them,  and  that  that  should  not  be  done  until  they 
are  purchased.  I think  that  should  be  done,  because- 
the  ordinary  farmer  going  up  to  the  Dublin  Show 
is,  and  must  be,  guided  by  what  has  been  already 
done,  and  he  has  not  sufficient  judgment  to  be  able  to 
buy  a bull  and  know  whether  it  is  of  the  type  and 
description  likely  to  be  afterwards  selected  for  a 
premium.  The  Royal  Dublin  Society  had  a system- 
that  was  not  so  good  a system  as  the  Department’s 
system.  First  of  all  you  had  to  buy  your  bull,  and 
then  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  gave  you  an  alloca- 
tion for  the  bull.  You  might  buy  a bull  under  that 
system  and  not  get  allocated.  The  consequence  was 
farmers  hesitated.  As  it  is  arranged  by  the  Depart- 
ment now,  you  go  up ; you  have  got  your  alloca- 
tion ; and  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  lay  out  your 
money  as  well  as  you  can,  and  buy  a bull  that  has 
a ticket  over  him.  There  is  no  gambling  in  the 
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matter.  .another  statement  that  has  been  made  is 
this— that  the  £15  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
breeder.  I say  most  emphatically  it  does  not, 
and  having  some  experience  of  the  matter,  I say  it  is 
impossible  for  a breeder  to  breed  a bull  up  to  the  pre- 
sent standard  the  Department  require,  for  less  money 
than  he  is  receiving  at  present,  and  this  £15  does  not 
eo  into  the  hands  of  the  breeder,  but  is  owing  to  the 
keen  competition  for  premium  bulls.  You  go  up  to 
buy  a Galloway  bull.  As  a rule  you  can  buy  him  for 
very  little  over  £15,  because  there  is  no  competition ; 
but  when  you  come  to  the  shorthorn — everyone  ac- 
knowledges that,  broadly  speaking,  the  shorthorn  is 
the  animal  for  improving  cattle,  and  the  whole  rush 
is  for  the  shorthorn  ; and  the  reason  farmers  give 
hieh  prices  is  because  of  the  keen  competition,  and 
they  have  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  if  they  buy 
a good  bull  this  year  they  will  have  him  shipped  to 
the  Argentine  next  year  for  double  the  money.  I 
would  agree  with  Mr.  Archdale  that  I would  increase 
the  premium,  because  the  farmer  makes  no  money  out 
of  tne  transaction. 


8265.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  is  the  breeder?— As  a 
breeder  I say  it  pays,  and  nothing  more.  The  far- 
mer doesn’t  make  anything  except  the  convenience  he 
receives  from  buying  and  having  a bull.  It  takes 
nearly  £15  a year  to  feed  him.  If  the  scheme  is  to 
be  carried  out  successfully  instead  of  decreasing  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  the  premium. 


8266.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  not  look  to  the  price 
of  bulls  going  down  owing  to  the  larger  number  being 
produced  ? — I don’t  think  that  is  likely  to  occur  for 
a year  or  two,  because  the  Department  cannot  get 
enough  in  Ireland,  and  I don’t  find  fault  with  them 
for  going  to  England  and  Scotland  for  bulls.  The 
Department  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  bulls 
at  a very  large  price  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
my  idea  is  that  these  bulls  which  are  bought  at  a 
high  figure  should  be  brought  into  the  shorthorn 
centres  and  given  to  shorthorn  breeders  at  two 
guineas  a cow,  to  encourage  the  production  of  first- 
class  bulls  at  home,  and  prevent  us  from  being  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  get  animals  to  improve  our 
stock. 


8267.  (Mr.  Ogil vie.)— What  has  been  done  with 
them  ?-I  am  not  in  a position  to  say.  I believe  they 
are  put  to  a useful  purpose,  and  some  of  the  beat  buds 
are  used  for  the  ordinary  cattle  of  the  country. 

8268.  (Mr.  Brown).— Not  the  high-priced  bulls !— I 
am  not  in  a position  to  say  that ; but  if  they  are 


putting  them  to  pure-bred  cows  they  are  doing  the  16, 1906. 
very  best  thing.  Rev.  John 

8269.  They  have  herds  of  pure-bred  cows  at  various  Hall, 
farms? — That  is  a very  good  idea.  With  regard  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture  generally  in  the  coun- 
try, I think,  in  Fermanagh  the  schemes  have  been 
working  very  successfully  indeed.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning our  relations  with  the  Department  have  been 
of  the  happiest  nature.  We  have  had  no  friction. 

Of  course,  upon  certain  occasions,  perhaps,  we  would 
have  wished  to  have  had  it  otherwise  with  the  Depart- 
ment, for  the  Department  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye 
with  us.  We  have  at  the  present  time  a very  excel- 
lent instructor  in  horticulture,  and  to  my  own  know- 
ledge he  has  been  doing  a very  great  work  indeed, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  getting  quite  a large  num- 
ber of  apple  trees  planted.  He  has  also  taken  charge 
of  the  bee  industry,  and  is  quite  an  authority  in  that 
matter,  and  has  introduced  quite  a number  of  new 
hives,  and  that,  in  a county  like  curs,  where  there 
is  every  facility  for  the  production  of  honey — I be- 
lieve in  that  sense  alone  he  is  worth  his  money.  Prize 
farms  on  a small  scale  have  been  very  useful,  and 
within  sight  of  my  own  place  there  are  three  of  them 
round  me,  and  it  has  tended  to  make  the  owners  of 
these  farms  more  industrious  and  to  tone  up  other 
farms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

8270.  (Chairman).— Whnt  size  are  they  ?— Under  20 
acres,  and  under  10  acres  ; it  goes  by  valuation.  Then 
we  have  an  agricultural  instructor.  This  is  the  first 
year,  and  I am  not  in  a position  to  say  very  much 
about  that.  We  have  a number  of  experimental  plots, 
and  I believe  these  are  calculated  to  do  a great  deal 
of  good.  Then  with  regard  to  the  lecture.  I endorse 
all  Mr.  Archdale  has  said  in  that  respect.  I think, 
perhaps,  I ought  to  say  this.  In  my  opinion,  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year  the  only  thing  an 
agricultural  instructor  can  do  is  to  lecture  ; he  cannot 
go  out  in  the  dead  of  the  winter,  in  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January.  Then,  I think,  lectures  are  quite 
in  their  place.  After  that  I think  he  would  be  very 
much  better  employed  by  going  over  the  country  and 
giving  the  people  practical  instruction. 

8271.  Poultry? — It  has  been  very  well  attended  to, 
and  has  been  very  successful.  I might  also  say,  with 
regard  to  technical  instruction,  it  has  been  a great 
success  in  Fermanagh.  The  crochet  and  lace  work  has 
been  taken  up.  I am  sorry  Father  M ‘Henna  is  not 
here.  He  understands  all  about  it,  - and  he  takes  a 
great  interest  in  it,  and  owing  largely  to  his  energy 
the  technical  department  in  Fermanagh  has  been  ns- 
well  wrought  as  in  any  other  county  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  W.  H.  West,  examined. 


8272.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  of  the  Fer- 
managh County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction? — Yes,  sir.  All  I can  say  is  that  I 
endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  two  gentlemen 
sent  here  by  the  Committee.  I think  they  have  stated 
fully  the  view  of  the  Committee  on  all  subjects.  All 
that  we  have  done  has  been  approved  of  by  the  general 
body  of  ratepayers,  and  has  been  a success,  and  has 
been  warmly  taken  up  by  the  people  ; and  undoubt- 
edly the  horticultural  instruction,  and  instruction  m 
poultry-keeping,  has  been  a very  great  success,  and 
has  revolutionised  both  industries,  and  has  given  the 
people  an  idea  of  the  value  of  fruit  trees  and  vege- 
tables, and  also  led  to  difierent  methods  with  regard 
to  poultry.  With  regard  to  premium  bulls,  it  is  the 
poor  people  -that  it  has  benefited  most,  in  my  opinion, 
more  that  the  other  classes  that  have  been  referred  to 
here.  I may  also  say  that  the  horse-breeding  scheme 
has  been  a great  success  with  us  as  well.  Father 
M Henna  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  and  I am  Secretary  also.  We  have  no 
urban  district  except  one  in  Fermanagh,  Enniskillen, 
and  owing  to  certain  local  peculiarities  they  could  not 
pay  us  a rate  in  this  year,  and  the  Act  has  not  been 
put  in  force  in  the  urban  district  until  the  present  year, 
but  it  has  b^en  in  force  in  the  rural,  districts  all 
over  the  country ; and  we  have  given  instruction  in 
lace-making  and  crochet  and  sprigging,  and  given  in- 
struction in  domestic  economy  and  manual  instruction. 

8273.  (Mr.  Brown).—1 The  domestic  economy  class  has 
been  successful? — Very  successful.  At  first  manual 
instruction  was  not  taken  up  warmly,  hut  now  people 


have  "ot  to  see  the  value  of  instruction,  and  we  have  Mr.  WT  El- 
more applications  than  we  can  possibly  fill  for  a long  West, 
time.  , ,,  . , . . 

8274.  (Chairman).— I suppose  the  cottage  industries 
you  speak  of  are  chiefly  lace  and  sprigging  ?— Yes 

8275.  You  say  you  had  some  difficulty  about  finding 
teachers?— That  is  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have— to 
get  sufficient  qualified  teachers.  We  have  but  one  way 
for  getting  you  to  improve  in  lace  and  crochet.  They 
may  know  sprigging  and  lace  and  crochet,  but  they 
have  not  got  enough  primary  education  to  teach. 

8276.  What  do  you  say  about  lectures  ? — I agree  with 
the  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  spoken.  But  with" 
regard  to  lectures  in  agriculture,  I think  we  should, 
adopt  a system  of  having  classes  at  night  in  the  winter- 
nights,  where  young  farmers  could  be  brought  in,  and 
given  practical  instruction,  instead  of  lectures — not 
practical  agriculture,  but  theory  of  agriculture. 

8277.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mean  such  classes  as  they 
have  in  Tyrone  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  would  be  a good 

Plp278.  (Chairman).—  You  say  vnu  have  got  on  well 
with  the  Department?— Yes.  They  have  given  me 

every  assistance,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  as  Secretary. 

8279.  I suppose  you  have  had  your  differences  of 
opinion? — Yes. 

8280.  Do  you  get  assistance  from  the  officials? — Yes. 

Always  when  I needed  it. 

8281.  Is  there  anything  really  that  you  wish  to  add  ? 

No,  sir.  I think  you  have  heard  all  we  have  to  say. 

8282.  You  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses ? — Yes. 
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8283.  I see  ifc  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Committee’s  observations  that  the  hope  for  techni- 
cal instruction  lies  in  giving  a very  practical  character 
to  the  education  in  primary  schools,  and  they 
recommend  co-ordination  among  all  the  Boards  for 
technical  purposes? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; and  that  before  they  leave  the  primary  school, 
if  they  choose  a certain  trade  to  go  to,  they  can  get 
certain  instructions  for  that  in  the  primary  school.  The 
two  things  should  go  more  together  than  at  present. 

8284.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — How  far  axe  the  existing 
teachers  qualified  to  give  this  sort  of  instruction  ? — 
That  is  the  difficulty.  We  know  they  have  not  the 
knowledge. 

8285.  Do  you  contemplate  having  classes  for  the 
further  education  of  teachers  throughout  the  county,  so 
as  to  enable  teachers,  by  utilising  their  Saturday 
evenings,  to  supplement  what  previous  instruction  they 
themselves  have  had  1 — By  sending  an  Instructor  to  the 
school  at  certain  times  during  the  year.  Sending  him 
to  different  districts  at  different  times,  and  he  could 
give  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  because  we  find 
it  very  hard  also  to  get  buildings.  We  find,  it  very 
■ often  difficult  to  get  suitable  places  to  meet  in ; and 
we  think  if  the  National  Board  and  the  Department 


had  an  understanding  about  instruction  in  domesH 
economy,  wood-work,  and  carving,  co-ordination  S 
be  got  in  that  way.  “ 

8286.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  arranging  for 

use  of  school  buildings  locally?— No  ; but  it  is  -T 
possible  to  give  instruction  during  the  school  hours 
The  school  is  a bad  place  for  domestic  economy,  ml! 
you  put  all  your  outfit  into  the  school  you  have  to  tain 
them  out  for  next  day's  work  in  the  school.  9 

8287.  What  kind  of  outfit  would  you  have  l~fow 
or  five  tables,  cooking  utensils,  and  ‘stoves.  We  can- 
not  put  that  into  a National  school.  We  tried  it  in 
two  instances,  but  it  didn’t  work  satisfactorily  w. 
had  to  give  some  for  building.  And  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  in  wood-work  and  carpentry,  we  find  the 
same  difficulty.  But  there  is  hardly  a district  in  the 
county  where  they  don't  want  this  class  of  students 

8288.  What  class  of  pupils  attend  carpentry 

the  country  it  is  young  farmers,  and  in  the  town  we 
have  a class  for  carpentry  apprentices  and  masonry 
and  a class  for  building  construction  and  carpentry’ 
and  we  have  three  other  classes  for  hoys.  h 

8289.  An  organised  course  of  drawing  and  calcula- 
tions?— Tes. 


On.  resuming  after  luncheon. 


Rev.  James  Markon,  c.c., 

8290.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the,  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  the 
County  Donegal? — Yes,  sir. 

8291.  You  are  probably  prepared  to  take  your  own 
course  in  the  evidence  you  have  to  give? — In  just 
looking  at  the  headings  that  I submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, it  might  occur  to  you  that  I am  somewhat  hostile 
to  the  Department,  but  I am  not.  Let  it  be  ended  or 
mended,  I have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose,  so  my  evidence 
is  strictly  impartial.  With  regard  to  my  qualification 
to  give  evidence,  I have  been  reared  in  an  agricultural 
district,  and  studied  agriculture  in  the  National  school. 
After  that  I spent  some  time  in  England  and  Holland, 
and  four  years  in  America.  All  during  that  time  I 
was  trying  to  observe  how  industries  and  agriculture 
progressed  in  these  countries,  and  I have  been  pained 
to  see  so  many  Irishmen  going  abroad  that  would  be 
better  at  home.  When  I returned  I began  to  try  and 
lecture  them  on  agricultural  matters,  but  I soon  dis- 
covered that  I was  met  with  one  insurmountable  objec- 
tion, and  that  was  when  I pointed  out,  as  I thought, 
where  they  were  in  error,  they  told  me  they  were 
unable,  with  the  labour  that  was  available,  they  were 
unable  to  bring  about  the  changes  I suggested,  and 
then  it  would  not  pay  them  to  pay  the  labour  that 
would  be  necessary.  So  I discovered  that  in  all  cases 
the  two  difficulties  were  want  of  labour  or  capital,  or 
both.  Now,  starting  with  that  hypothesis,  it  would 
appear  that  most  of  the  energies  of  the  Department 
that  are  directed  towards  agriculture  seem  to  be  mis- 
placed ; because  all  of  their  agricultural  schemes  and 
all  their  prizes  and  all  their  instruction  presupposed 
the  existence  of  labour  and  capital  with  the  farmer, 
where  it  certainly  does  not  exist  with  upwards  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Ireland.  Then,  it  is 
alleged  by  the  Department  that  their  poverty  is  due 
to  their  ignorance ; this  is  untrue,  because,  after  all, 
the  present  generation  of  farmers  in  Ireland  have  the 
accumulated  experience  of  several  generations  of  expert 
farmers,  and  experience  cannot  be  well  set  aside 
by  theory.  They  are  convinced  that  poverty 
is  not  due  to  ignorance  in  cultivating  their 
own  lands.  I am  not  talking  now  of  itinerant 
instruction  except  on  the  question  of  agricul- 
ture. It  may  be  very  useful  to  get  instruction  on 
bee-keeping,  horticulture,  etc.,  that  they  have  no 
experience  of  ; but  spending  money  in  agricultural  in- 
struction if  it  benefits  any,  only  benefits  the  richer 
classes,  because  the  poor  have  not  the  means  to  com- 
pete with  these.  As  they  hare  not  labour  and  capital 
m the  country,  the  only  means  of  improving  their 
condition  Is  to  give  them  remunerative  labour  at  home, 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  encouraging  home  indus- 
tries. We  have  any  amount  of  talent  in  the  country 
and  any  amount  of  industrial  labour,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  capital  required  for  the  industries  to  which 
I refer.  With  regard  to  labour,  we  have  a considerable 
number  of  young-  men  and  young  women,  before  they 
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have  to  emigrate,  with  plenty  of  time  and  talent,  and 
ready  and  willing  hands  to  work  at  any  industry  that 
will  pay  them,  rather  than  g%>  abroad.  It  is  in 
search  of  that  remunerative  employment  they  go 
abroad,  not  in  search  of  amusement.  I am  fairly  : 
conversant  with  this  matter  of  industry,  because 
I have  myself  in  the  last  ten  years  started  six  different 
co-operative  industry  societies,  and  run  them  on  my 
own  responsibility ; so  1 have  lost  a considerable  1 
amount  of  time  and  money,  and  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, and  I must  say  that  the  Department  hare 
neglected  this  question  of  industry  very  much,  because 
in  any  isolated  industry  that  we  may  start  in  this 
country  we  are  left  to  compete  alone  with  big  firms, 
and  long  established  places,  and  have  not  the  means 
to  advertise,  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  industry  to 
pay  a traveller  or  anybody  to  advertise  them.  What 
they  should  have  done  would  be  to  open  an  agency  or 
some  kind  of  emporium  by  which  all  the  industries 
that  are  in  Ireland  would  be  advertised,  some,  of  them  j- 
get  instruction  that  would  require  it,  and  others  sub-  ; 
sidised  until  they  would  get  over  their  difficulties,  and 
the  whole  of  them  were  encouraged  and  united.  To-  - 
show  the  necessity  of  that,  we  have  travellers  coming  j 
from  America  and  other  places  looking  for  Irish  pro-  | 
ducts  ; and  when  they  go  to  the  Department  they  can't 
get  directions  where  to  go.  They  have  not,  apparently, 
a list  of  the  schools.  A body  might  think  that-  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.'  That  is  not  true,  be- 
cause the  demand  could  be  increased  ten-fold  if  they  i 
were  properly  brought  before  the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  France  300,000  girls  are  engaged  at  lace  alone,  and  ( 
people  in  Paris  who  buy  lace  regard  Irish  lace  as 
superior — they  call  it  lace  par  excellence.  The  lace 
depot  in  Dublin  did  a great  deal  for  the  lace  industry, 
and  it  has  gone  ahead, and  that  should  be  an  inducement 
to  the  Department  to  take  up  these  and  other  industries. 
The  reason  why  the  lac?  industry  and  other  industries  | 
have  suffered  is  because  the  Act  constituted  two  Boards 
in  Ireland — the  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Iech- 
nical  Board.  The  uuty  of  the  Agricultural  Board  was 
to  supervise  agriculture  and  heme  industries.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  they  transferred  the  home  industries 
to  the  Technical  Board,  and,  therefore,  assigned  them 
to  their  doom  ; because  on  the  Technical  Board  there 
was  no  representative  for  a County  Committee  or 
for  any  home  industry.  Between  the  two  Boards 
the  industries  fell  to  the  ground,  though  there  was 
£100,000  available  every  year  for  agriculture  and  home 
industries,  both  combined  ; and  £53,000  was  to  he 
expended  on  technical  instruction  as  applicable  to  home 
industries.  The  definition,  I think,  means  the  rudi- 
ments of  science  and  art  as  applicable  to  home,  in- 
dustries. That  would  convey  the  idea  that  technical 
instruction  should  be  subordinate  to  home  industries, 
or  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  them.  -So  that 
something  should  be  done,  but  up  to  the  present 
nothing  has  been  done.  One  other  point  that,  seemed 
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, u.  rather  serious  drawback  with  regard  to  thework- 
of  the  scheme,  is  that  on  all  well-conduc  ed 
ing  Htels  anyone  having  a profit  from  an  .ndustry 
freeing  a contractor  should  not  be  a member  of  that 
PnmSftee  According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  a 
Gbmher  cannot  be  a District  Councillor  if  he  has  a 
SSSS  the  Council  or  is  a councillor,  neither  can 
P he  a County  Councillor,  or  a member  of  any  co- 
nnective association.  But  he  can  be  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Techinical  Committee,  and  have  a 
nmfit  I have  known  a rich  man  to  make  £30  on  prues 
last  year — a member  of  the  Committee,  and  that  is 
the  way  the  public  money  will  soon  be  all  wasted. 

0009  You  suggest  that  no  member  of  the  Committee 
Should  have  a premium  bulI?-No.  I say  the  same 
should  be  true  of  the  County  Committee  that  is  true 
of  the  District  Council  or  County  Council,  that  he 
should  he  disqualified  on  being  a member  if  he  were 
.Totting  a profit  out  of  his  particular  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee His  action  on  the  Committee  would  be  very 
Such  "biased  in  his  own  interest  The  same  exists 
with  regard  to  every  other  Committee  I know  of,  and 
I don’t  see  why  it  should  not  exist  on  the  County 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Committee.  . . 

°q2S3.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  you  said  just 
now  about  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction?— I said 
the  Act  constituted  two  boards— an  Agricultural  Board 
and  a Technical  Board,  and  the  duty  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  was  to  look  after  '.he  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  industries  both  combined.  For  that 
purpose  they  had.  approximately,  £100,000  available. 

The  Department  transferred  the  industries  from  the 
Agricultural  Board  to  the  Technical  Board,  and  I say 
that  they  have  suffered  very  materially  from  that. 

8294.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — To  get  it  quite  right.  The 

Act  prescribes  one  Board  to  advise  in  connection  with 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  for  rural  industries. 
Among  the  rural  industries  one  group  is  home  indus- 
tries, and  that  is  the  group  that  is  transferred? — I 
believe  all  the  rural  industries  are  transferred  to  the 
Technical  Board.  , 

8295.  Oh ! no ! “ rural  industries  including  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  fisheries,  dairying,  the  breeding 
of  horses,  cattle  and  other  live  stock  and  poultry, 
home  and  cottage  industries,  the  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration of  flax,  inland  fisheries,”  and  so  on. 

8296.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  mean  handicrafts/— 

C18297.'  (Mr.  Brown).— Are  these  industries  yon  speak 
of  carried  on  in  the  schools  or  the  homes  ?— No,  both, 
and  they  can  make  a respectable  wage  at  it— 10s.  oi 
15s  a week,  and  are  getting  no  encouragement , 
in  our  parish  schools  there  are  always  150  girls  working 
and  are  making  a respectable  wage  with  little  or  no  ex- 
penditure. The  Department  at  the  present  time  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these. 

8298.  What  do  you  suggest  they  should  do  in  this 
particular  case?-In  a general  way  they  would  not 
help  the  country  very  much  by  taknm  up  isolated 
ones,  but  my  suggestion  would  be  that  when  industries 
are  transferred  from  one  Board  to  another  the  industiy 
should  have  representation  on  that  Board. 

8299.  Are  not  the  County  Councils  represented  on 

it?— Not  on  the  Technical  Board.  . . 

8300.  (Chairman).— One  person  is  appointed  by  the 

Council  of  each  county  borough,  and  one  pei^son  by 
the  Provincial  Committee  of  each  province  ?— That  is 
very  much  less  than  the  representation  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Board.  „ ...  ,,  , 

8301.  (-Mr.  Micks). — The  Committees  are  smaller  /— 

The  funds  are  absolutely  nothing.  The  funds  are  very 
limited  for  industry  of  all  sorts.  , , 

8302.  Therefore  you  would  rather  they  were  looKea 
after  than  the  larger  funds  on  the  agricultural  side  /— 
Yes,  and  if  the  Agricultural  Board  were  not  able  to 
deal  with  them  they  should  have  appointed  a sub- 
tommittee  and  not  transferred  them  to  another  Board. 

8303.  I don’t  know  whether  these  industries  placed 
under  the  Technical  Board  are  financed  out  of  tne 
Agricultural  Grant? — Yes,  they  are. 

'8304.  (Mr.  Broum).— There  is  a certain  sum  allo- 
cated by  the  Agricultural  Board  to  the 
Board?— Yes,  but  it  gees  from  the  Technical  Board 
earmarked  to  the  County  Committees. 

8305.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  moneys  which  are  for 
agriculture  ? — Yes,  and  I complain  that  there  s no 
individual  committee  to  look  after  it.  K 
between  the  two  Boards,  each  J.00J’”g  tPcbnicd 

self;  the  Technical  Board  chiefly  lookuig  to  tech™ 
education  and  the  Agricultural  Board  on  the  othei 


side  to  agriculture;  and  the  home  industries  have  VitZj/ 16^1900. 
lapsed  between  the  two  Boards.  My  suggestion  is  that  pov_  jara0s 
the  Agricultural  Board  if  they  would  not  look  after  jjarron.  c.o. 


tne  Agricultural  jjuaiu  ii  

the  industries  should  appoint  a sub-committee,  and 
not  transfer  them  to  another  Board  that  does  not 
bother  about  them. 

8306.  I understand  your  view  is  that  there  shoule. 
be  more  actual  assistance,  more  money  spent? — Morfi 
money  spent,  and  that  they  should  appoint  a sub- 
committee to  look  after  industries. 

8307.  With  the  object  of  getting  more  real  peciiniary 
assistance? — With  the  object  of  starting  some  kind  of 
emporium  or  agency  whereby  they  would  be  advertised 
and  their  products  put  on  the  market  of  the  world, 
not  let  each  individual  society  struggle  against  the 
other  established  firms. 

8308.  Where  does  it  appear  that  the  promotion  of 
industries  of  this  class  falls  naturally  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  not  to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion ? — I saw  it  in  the  Act,  if  I read  correctly. 

8309.  (Chairman). — What-  you  say,  and  say  truly, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  is  that  the  expression  m the  30th 
section,  “ purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  in- 
dustries,” includes  the  aiding  and  improving  and  de- 
veloping of,  amongst  other  things,  cottage  industries? 

8310.  ^(Mr.  Brown). — These  are  not  mainly  home- 
and  cottage  industries.  They  are  generally  conducted 
in  a lace  school?— They  are  in  those  schools,  and  when 
taught  in  the  schools  they  execute  the  work  at  home. 
They  are  working  on  co-operative  lines. 

8311.  Do  they  continue  the  work  in -their  homes 

entirely  after  they  have  got  the  instruction ?— res, 
for  the  most  part-  They  may  work  in  either  place  , 
when  they  consider  it  necessary  to  get  assistance  they 
go  to  the  schools.  ■ , 

8312.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  there  any  industries  exist- 

ing at  present  in  Ballyshannon  ?— We  have  three  two 
lace  schools  and  a shirt-making  industry.  . 

8313.  Has  the  shirt-making  been  gomg  on  long  ?-  !! 
haV  been  going  on  in  a precarious  condition  for  ten 

Omagh  ?— Yes,  tat  it  te  not 

Pa8315.  '''(Oh airman) . — Y ou  mentioned  some?— Chiefly 
lace.  We  discovered  that  pays  admirably,  an 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  working  it,  and  it 

is  Wonderful  water  power ; is  that  utilised  ?— Not  in 

th83ie7aSYou  have  the  owners  of  water  power  concern* 
on  that  four  miles  of  river  ?— Yes  ; two  or  three. 

8318.  And  in  the  town  besides  /— Y es. 

8319  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  revive  any  in 
dustry  depending  on  that  power  ?— Not  to  any  ex- 

te8320.  (Chairman).— Is  Davis  the  chief  marht  ior 
the  lace  schools?— We  send  to  Pans,  London,  New 

8321.  (Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  the  lace  depot  takes 
a great  deal  of  your  work  ?— We  consider  we  could  get 
better  prices  elsewhere. 

8322.  (Chairman). — k ou  say  your  schools  are  really 
flourishing  in  a commercial  sense  ? — Yes,  ana  pay 
well,  and  I say  could  be  multiplied  tenfold  if  properly 

ad8323.  What  wages  can  the  girls  earn  ?— From  10s.. 

t0Sii\lbk'OqUme).--U  that  after  dadaadng aoiha- 
thing  to  allow  for  management  ?— Yes  ; after  deduct- 
ing that ; it  is  very  little— five  per  cent. 

8325.  (Chairman). — Do  you  pay  a salary  to  tlie 
manager  ?— We  run  it  on  co-operative  lines  strictly  , 
any  profit  goes  back  to  the  worker  after  five  per  cent, 
for  management. 

8326.  (Mr.  Micks).— To  the  individual  worker  ?— 

Y8327.  (Chairman). — Therefore,  the  wages  are  paid 
out  of  profits  1— After  their  work  is  executed  :t  is 
sent  off,  and  the  full  money  returned  to  the  worker, 
minus  five  per  cent,  for  management. 

8328.  (Mr.  Micks).— Have  they  to  wait  until  the 
sale  is  made  ?— Yes  ; it  is  very  short. 

8329.  (Mr.  Brown).— Are  these  co-operative  societies 
you  speak  of  all  lace  ? — Five  of  them . 

8330.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  were  not  connected  with 
Kinlo-ugh  ? — No.  Three  of  these  schools  are  m the 
Brookeboro’  district.  This  resolution  was  passed  at 
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our  County  Council  meeting  in  March  : — “ Owing  to 
the  unprofitable  and  unsatisfactory  schemes  of  the 
Department,  arising  chiefly  from  the  system  of  ear- 
marking fixed  sums  of  money  for  certain  objects  re- 
gardless of  the  views  of  the  Committee,  or  the  wants 
of  the  locality,  we  insist  on  recurring  to  the  rights 
given  us  by  the  Act  of  1899,  and  the  original  practice 
of  the  Department  of  having  each  district  providing 
its  own  scheme,  and  expending  its  own  money  together 
with  the  Departments  contribution,  subject  only  to 
the  supervision  of  the  County  Committee  and  the 
Department."  The  first  year  that  the  Department 
began  to  work  there  were  district  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Committee.  They  drew  up 
schemes  for  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  were  well 
conversant  with  them,  and  in  drawing  one  up  for 
Ballyshannon  we  allocated  a sum  of  money  for  the 
hosiery  industry,  but  it  has  lapsed  since  for  want  of 
support. 

8331.  Would  the  district  be  as  large  as  a parish  ? — 
As  large  as  two  or  three  parishes. 

8332.  Not  as  large  as  a rural  district  under  the 


Local  Government  Act  ? — No.  Our  district  „ 
doran,  Ballyshannon,  and  Ballintra.  We  d°r  ^Un' 
a scheme,  and  gave  prizes.  It  would  appear  tW  ^ 
Department  could  not  find  any  fault  with  it  h t tt 
said  it  was  too  complicated,  and  drew  their 
through  it,  and  there  is  a sort  of  universal  Denti  petl 
scheme  now.  Though  nature  delights  in  variety 
delight  in  uniformity.  ^ 

8333.  You  think ‘it  is  wiser  that  the  need*  „ 
district  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  people  who  ,?Lthe 
stand  the  district  ?— Yes.  The  Congested  tw  ■ [' 

Board,  with  .11  tlioir  eipmenre, 
schemes  more  local  every  year.  g theit 

8334  (Mr.  OffiJeie).— Where  do  you  find  in  the  Am. 
of  Parliament  that  each  district  should  draft  fl- 
own scheme  ?— It  suggests  rural  councils  should  be 
pointed,  and  we  have  the  practice  of  the  Denartl  ^ 
for  it  the  first  year  ; and  if  they  are  not  rkhf  T 
should  not  have  done  it.  In  any  case  we  did 
first  year.  11 

8335.  The  resolution  speaks  of  it  as  a mht 
by  the  Act  ?— It  is  suggested  by  the  Act. 


the 
't  given 


Mr.  George  E.  Armstrong,  M.Sc.,  examined. 


8336.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  County 
Borough  Technical  Committee  of  Londonderry  ? — Yes, 
and  we  have  no  particular  grievance,  so  my  evidence 
need  not  be  very  long.  I shall  seek  to  answer  any 
questions  you  care  to  put. 

The  methods  of  the  Department  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  our  case.  They  are  advisedly  elastic  and  practical, 
and  are  not  characterised  by  led  tape.  The  Inspec- 
tors are  enthusiastic,  sympathetic,  and  understand 
our  difficulties.  Harmonious  relations  have  always  ex- 
isted between  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
and  the  Department,  and  they  have  on  all  occasions 
when  requested  been  willing  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Committee  in  every  way  possible  to  carry  out  the 
local  scheme  of  technical  instruction.  (2).  Develop- 
ment of  Local  Scheme  of  Technical  Instrution  : — The 
chief  industries  of  the  City  of  Londonderry  are:  — 
(1)  Shirtmaking,  (2)  Engineering,  (3)  Building 
Trades,  (4)  Baking  and  Biscuit  Manufacture,  (5)  Dis- 
tilling, (6)  Printing,  and  (7)  Flour  Milling,  and  the 
schemes  of  work  adopted  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  designed  with 
a view  to  assist  these  industries.  During  the  session 
1902-3,  the  number  of  entries  was  about  460 ; this  has 
i increased  to  815  during  the  present  session.  The 
science  department,  which  more  directly  affects  the 
local  industries,  having  increased  from  122  entries  in 
1902-3,  to  451  during  the  present  session.  Incident- 
ally, I may  say  that  a very  large  percentage  of  these 
are  taking  courses  of  study  closely  allied  to  their 
every-day  occupations.  There  have  been  applications 
for  chemistry,  bread-making,  cake  ornamentation,  &c., 
but  owing  to  want  of  accommodation  and  expense  these 
rhave  had  to  be  refused.  (3).  Arrested  Development 
■due  to  Want  of  Funds.— This  brings  me  to  the  ques- 
tion of  funds:  the  Committee’s  income  is,  approxi- 
mately £2,200  per  annum.  The  expenditure,  as 
■shown  by  the  last  balance-sheet  (1904-5),  was  £1,667, 
approximately,  which  leaves  a surplus  of  £533,  which 
has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  equipment  fund 
for  the  new  building.  Now,  the  Committee  have  ap- 
plied to  borrow  £12,000  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
.school,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  commenced  in  the 
.course  of  a week  or  two,  and  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  this  amounts  to  £780  per  annum.  We  have) 
.therefore,  the  prospect  of  not  only  not  being  able  to 
•develop,  but  rather  of  being  compelled  to  curtail  the 
present  incomplete  scheme.  The  Committee  are,  con- 
sequently, strongly  of  the  opinion  that  more  funds 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  Londonderry,  the  increase  in 
the  Endowment  Fund,  to  allow  of  a development 
should  be  not  less  than  £1,000  per  annum.  Of  course 
it  will  go  to  the  Building  Fund ; it  is  really  a matter 
of  funds  and  nothing  else. 

8337.  At  present  you  are  embarking  on  a building 
■which  is  to  cost  £12,000  ?— Yes,  the  Committee  have 
■considered  that  necessary  for  local  wants. 

8338.  How  do  you  contemplate  raising  that? — On  a 

loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  repayable  in  forty 
years.  J 

8339.  You  cannot  go  above  the  penny  rate:  you 
lave  the  full  penny  rate-  now?— Yes,  the  penny  rate 
works  out  to  £420  a year. 


8340.  Then  to  get  the  assistance  you  require  for  that 
you  want  some  alteration  in  the  law  ?— We  want  more 
money  from  some  source  or  other.  Even  another  penny 
rate,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  not  supply  the 
wants;  we  are  already  in  four  separate  buildings. 

8341.  (Mr.  Micks). — Wliat  would  be  your  repay- 
ment of  the  instalments  of  the  £12,000  ?— £780  tie 
first  year. 

8342.  (Chairman). — I looked  into  your  present 
school  the  other  day ; the  rooms  are  very  big,  but  their 
accommodation  is  limited  all  the  same?— It  is  very 
very  limited  ; we  are  in  three  separate  buildings,  be- 
side the  Diamond,  Bishop-street,  for  dress-making,  and 
one  at  the  corner  of  the  Diamond  used  for  commercial 
work,  and  the  Committee  room  in  the  Guildhall. 


8343.  The  room  on  the  ground  floor  fulfils  a great 
many  purposes  ? — It  is  used  as  a lecture-room  and 
laboratory  for  mechanics,  a lecture-room  for  engineer- 
ing! electricity,  and  physics.  W e had  to  refuse  several 
students  in  several  classes ; if  the  attendance  had 
worked  out  more  than  75  per  cent,  they  would  have 
had  to  sit  on  the  stairs  in  some  cases. 

8344.  Otherwise,  except  for  the  building  accommo- 
dation, it  is  very  satisfactory? — Very  satisfactory. 

8345.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  arrangement  of  the  work 
with  a view  to  the  industries  has  gone  on  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  lack  of  accommodation? — So  far  we 
have  no  engineering  workshop,  no  carpentry  or  plum- 
bers’ workshop ; we  do  preliminary  work  leading  up 
to  such  subjects  as  geometry  and  technical  arithmetic: 
we  give  it  a special  twist  in  that  direction. 


8346.  The  plans  for  the  new  building  give  adequate 
room  for  all  the  different  branches  of  work  ? — Yes, 
and  for  chemistry. 

8347.  Are  the  plans  arranged  so  that  if  you  had  a 
difficulty  in  finding  the  funds  for  the  whole  at  once 
you  could  take  a part  ? — Yon  could  shut  off  a Depart- 
ment. 

8348.  You  are  committing  yourself  to  build  the 
whole  place  to  begin  with  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  tack  on  a piece  afterwards. 

8349.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8350.  In  making  the  arrangements  do  the  officers  of 
the  Department  consult  with  your  people  ? — Not  un- 
less they  are  specially  asked.  They  come  down  to  in- 
spect us,  and  we  talk  about  things  that  are  of  common 
interest. 

8351.  Then  the  scheme  before  it  can  be  put  into 
operation  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
Probably  you  have  by  informal  conversation  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Department  about  putting 
local  points  in,  their  officers  mentioning  suggestions 
from  other  places  ? — Yes. 


8352.  How  about  the  preliminary  stage  and  later 
stages  of  evening  class  work  in  Londonderrv— have 
you  any  difficulty  in  organising  that  profitably  ?— 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  organising  it.  There  is  a 
mechanical  engineers’  course  and  a course  for  electrical 
engineers  and  plumbers,  anil  all  that.  We  have  to 
start  very  low.  There  are  a certain  percentage  of 
students  below  the  sixth  standard  of  the  National 
school,  but  we  put  them  in  the.  course  all  the  same. 
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- „ive  the  mechanical  engineering  students,  chiefly 
We  roTitices  in  the  town,  a certain  amount  o£  raachine- 
Sng.  1eometry,  and  at  the  same  time  technical 

arithmetic.  , 

You  are  carrying  on  his  arithmetic  m the 
jScJform?-In  hUjome  work  and  note-book  we 
make  a special  point  of  that. 

8354  How  far  is  any  part  of  that  work  connected 
•with  the  National  Board  ?-None  of  it. 

8355  So  that  practically,  although  the  National 

-^  administers  public  funds  for  the  completion  of 
SmitaS?  education  in  evening  schools,  Londonderry 
makes  no  draft  upon  it.  . 

8356  That  is  not  because  there  is  no  necessity  for 
^education.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  are  giving 

•such  ed  5_we  are  giving  it,  but  not  in  that 

the  National  Board  would  give  it.  These 
wf  that  have  left  school  in  many  cases  have  an  aver- 
^ an  to  school  again  under  a National  school 
EkS  ii  we  do  the  work  in  » eUjhtlj  diitent 
S £ the  Technical  School  thej.oome  into  the  T«h- 
Sl  School,  and  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
are  doing  technical  werk  when  they  are  do.ng  the 
other.  It  is  designedly  so. 

8357  In  a National  school  a pupil  has  to  be  taught 
without  any  particular  reference  to  what  his  occujm- 
XmU  to  be,  because  that  is  the  rule  of  the 
Board ; but  now  you  have  got  him  under  a system 
■where  the  completion  of  his  elementary  education 

0i.*  +0  be  related  to  what  he  is  doing  in  the  day. 
That  education,  however,  is  of  the  elementary  stan- 
>„pj  fronted  in  a commonsense  way.  Yon  are  doing 
thlt  work  at  the  charge  of  the  endowment  fund  ?— 
Yes. 

8358.  If  that  were  charged  against  the  F°SfJ. 
tion  of  public  accounts  the  net  result  would  be  that  you 
■would  bring  into  Londonderry  a certain  amount,  per- 
baos  a couple  of  hundred  a year,  from  another  und 
•altogether  that  would  enable  you  to  spend  the  whole  of 
your  Department  of  Agriculture  and  technical  In- 
struction money  upon  a more  restricted  field  ?-Yes. 

8359.  It  is  rather  a pity,  is  it  not,  that  ^cannot 
-work  it  that  way  ?— It  practically  works  out  this  way 
-that  a large  number  of  these  people  wouM  not  go  at 
:all  unless  you  gave  the  work  a practical  twist,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  ordinary  National  teacher  has  the  ex- 
perience to  give  it  that  twist. 

8360.  Yes,  but  the  getting  of  funds  fromthe 
National  Board  does  not  depend  upon  the  teaching  of 
the  National  teacher  or  the  mstruction  bemg  giveii  in 
the  National  school,  nor  should  it  depend  upon  the in- 
struction being  free  from  a practical  bia?‘  “ This 
you  applied  to  the  National  Board,  and  8a,d— 

k the  elementary  education  course,  and  veateM 
5t  a bias  in  the  direction  of  the  work  that  we  know 
this  man  needs.  We  want  you  to  recognise  us,  ana 
pay  ns  out  of  the  money  Parliament  has  put  at  your 
disposal,”  yon  don’t  know  what  they  wouldsaj^-No. 
We  have  never  tried  them.  Others  have  tried  them, 
-and  the  maximum  amount  is  17s.  od.  a heaa. 

8361  17s.  6 d.  is  better  than  nothing  ?— But  we  get 
the  Science  and  Arts  grant  at  the  present 
practical  arithmetic.  It  is  given  a distinctly  practical 
twist,  and  is  of  considerable  use  to  the  boys. 

8362.  Scarcely  at  the  stage  contemplated  for  ^'a^d 
—It  is -similar  work  to  what  is  being  done  in  England. 

8363.  No,  it-  is  because  of  that  I am  asking  you  these 
•questions.  In  a town  of  this  size  a considerable  amount 
of  the  money  comes  from  the  Education  Board  for  the 


evening  continuation  schools  1 — As  far  as  I am  able  to  July  1 , >• 

get  information,  continuation,  schools  have  not  been  a 
success.  The  attendance  practically  dropped  to  nothing  jLrJnstr01,gi 
about  February  or  March.  , , M.Sc. 

8364.  Even  the  continuation  schools  worked  under 
the  same  Committee  1 — No  ; under  the  School  Board. 

8365.  The  same  Committee  works  the  others  1 — I 
have  not  experience  of  that. 

8366.  I would  suggest  your  visiting  a town  where 
you  get  something  like  this: — Of  the  whole  of  the 
children  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
last  two  years,  90  per  cent,  are  attending  evening 
classes,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
session  is  90  per  cent,  of  that.  That  is  good  enough, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  good  enough. 

8367.  Like  you,  I attribute  tbe  success  of  that  to  the 
infusion  of  the  practical  work.  I wanted  to  make 
sure  that  your  evidence  was  in  favour  of  incorporat- 
ing with  the  lowest  grade  of  evening  work  a certain 
flavour  of  practical  education  1 — Yes.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and  lead  on  to  a first  year’s 
technical  course. 


jciimuai.  tuuias. 

8368.  How  many  nights  a session  do  you  get  that 
lowest  stage  of  pupils  to  attend  1—1  would  say  ou  an 
average  something  over  two  and  a half  evenings  each 
week.  He  would  probably  take  three  classes— a class 
in  practical  geometry,  a class  in  technical  arithmetic, 
and  building  construction  or  machine  construction, 
and  the  work  is  specially  arranged  for  a session  of 
thirty  weeks. 

8369.  That  is  only  ninety  hours.  That  would  not 
qualify  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  National 
Board.  Is  that  the  objection  on  your  part  to  the 
National  Board  schools  that  the  minimum  qualifying 
number  of  hours  is  too  high  1—1  have  not  gone  into 
that.  I was  under  the  impression  it  was  three  even- 
ings per  week.  It  is  a couple  of  years  since  I.  went 
into  that,  and  we  have  not  been,  able  to  develop  since. 

8370.  (Mr.  Micks).— I think  you  said  that  har- 
monious relations  have  always  existed  between  the 
Technical  Committee  and  the  Department  . res. 

8371.  Was  there  not  rather  an  exception  to  that  at 
the  time  of  your  own  appointment  1 I don  t know. 

8372.  Kindly  mention  the  circumstances  under  winch 
you  were  appointed  1—1  was  appointed  four  years  ago 
last  March. 

8373.  To  what  post  were  you  appointed  then  ?— 
Head  of  the  Science  Technological  Department. 

8374.  What  is  your  present  post  1— Principal. 

8375.  At  the  time  of  your  appointment  as  Principal 
were  the  relations  between  your  Committee  and  the 
Department  harmonious  ? — As  far  as  I know. 

8376.  Tell  me  what  took  place  when  you  were  ap- 
pointed principal?— A sub-committee  was  appointed 

to  go  into  the  financial  aspect  of  the  Committees 
work  and  as  a result  of  that  they  asked  the  Depart- 
meat  to  «nd  .n  official  down  to  ad™  thn  a.  to 
That  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  What  Hiey  dtd  inth. 
sub-committee  I don't  know,  but  the  result  was  I got  a 
letter  saying  I was  appointed  principal. 

8377  Was  there  any  principal  before  you  were  ap- 
pointed 1 — No.  Well,  I suppose  Mr.  Hamar  was 

principal  at  one  time  of  the  Art  School,  with  one  or 
two  science  classes  tacked  on. 

8378.  Why  did  he  leave  1— He  gave  notice. 

8379.  His  office  was  not  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Department  ?— Not  as  faras  1 
Perhaps  my  colleague,  Dr.  O’Kane,  can  tell  you  that. 


Michael  O’Kane,  J.r.,  m-b.,  examined. 


8380.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  same 
Committee  1—1  have  been  a member  since  the  forma- 
tion of  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  we  should 
enter  on  the  question  Mr.  Micks  raised,  because  I am 
in  entire  agreement  with  all  the  evidence  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  given  as  to  the  relations  between  the  De- 
partment and  our  Committee.  What  occurred  was 
this — when  the  Technical  Committee  was  w? 

took  over  the  old  School  of  Science  and  Art,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  in  Derry,  and  witn 
it  Mr.  Hamar,  the  head-master  of  the  Art  Depart- 


ment. Mr.  Hamar  at  that  time  was  appointed  Prin-  Dr.  O'Kane, 
cipal  of  the  school  at  a salary  of  £420  a year.  The  De- 
partment would  not  recognise  Mr.  Hamar  as  an  official 
principal  for  a science  school,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  advertise  for  a head-master  for  the  Science 
Department  of  the  school,  which  we  did.  For  several 
vears  we  carried  on  a kind  of  dual  manager- 
ship or  principalship,  Mr.  Hamar  being  head- 
master of  the  Art  Department  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong on  the  other  side.  About  a year  and 
a-half  or  two  years  ago  we  saw  that  we  were 
3 P 
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greatly  tampered  for  want  of  funds,  and  con- 
sidered that  a great  deal  too  much  money  was  being 
spent  on  the  Art  side  of  the  school.  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  we  could  not  go  on  paying  Mr.  Hamar 
£420  considering  the  value  we  were  getting,  and  we 
cut  down  Mr.  Hamar’s  salary.  He  resigned  rather 
than  work  at  a lower  salary,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
appointed  principal. 

8381.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Mr.  Hamar’s  work  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  but  did  not  lend  itself  to  re-organi- 
sation ? — Oh,  we  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr. 
Hamar,  but  it  was  a question  of  keeping  Mr.  Hamar, 
and  sacrificing  the  science  side  of  the  school. 

8382.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Then  there  was  no  pressure  put 
on  the  Committee  ? — No  ; in  fact,  it  originated  with 
the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  send  an  Inspector  down  to  advise  on  the 
situation.  I have  been  at  nearly  every  meeting  where 
there  was  an  inspector.  There  was  never  any  at- 
tempt at  coercion.  There  was  a friendly  discussion, 
and  we  got  a great  deal  of  useful  advice  from 
the  Inspector.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Inspector  al- 
ways recognised  we  ought  to  he  the  best  judges  of  the 
local  condition  of  affairs. 

8383.  (Chairman). — So  you  corroborate  what  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  said  about  the  relations  between  the 
Department  and  the  committee? — Yes. 

8384.  On  the  question  of  funds? — The  question  of 
funds  has  ben  constantly  before  us.  Last  year  we  were 
urged  locally  to  take  up  this  question  of  chemistry, 
and  we  found  it  would  run  into  £100  or  £150  a year, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  do  it.  In  the  same  way  we 
were  hampered  on  the  commercial  side. 

8385.  As  to  buildings? — "We  have  been  considering 
that  matter  for  several  years  and  decided  that  at  the 
"beginning  that  we  should  erect  a school  that  would  be 
quite  capable  of  carrying  on  an  enlarged  scheme. 

8386.  That  you  are  about  to  do  ? — That  .is  what  we 
are  about  to  do ; the  plans  aTe  with  the  Department 
for  their  approval. 

8387.  (Mr.  Brown). — Unless  you  get  help  in  some 
shape  or  form  you  will  have  to  curtail  your  work? — 


Unless  we  get  help  from  other  sources  when  we 
repaying  the  amount  expended  on  the  building  T 
will  have  to  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  the  school  n,  • 
notion  was  there  should  be  fresh  legislation  to  ’enaW 
special  grants  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  erectin 
buildings.  “S 

8338.  (Mr.  Ojiirit).— You  are  anticipating  lllt  . 
your  programme  ?— We  are  not;  we  are  takine  tb* 
risk.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  by  a larger  number  nf 
students  to  earn  increased  fees,  so  that  it  would  vl 
more  productive  that  way.  u 06 

8389.  Thors .seems  to  > a great  4. 

mand  for  it  here  ? — A great  demand  m every  reswrf 
except  cookery,  which  turned  out  to  be  a failure  here- 
I cannot  account  for  it.  » 


8390.  (Mr.  Brown) — They  know  enough  already? 

I don’t  know  a place  that  requires  more  teaching  in 
cookery.  6 

8391.  (Chairman). — It  seems  to  be  more  popular  in 
country  districts  than  in  towns  ? — So  1 am  told  • the 
other  domestic  economy  subjects  are  very  ’well 
patronised  and  very  successful. 

8392.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Is  there  any  cookery  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — I believe  in  the 
Convent  schools  they  do. 

8393.  Supposing  your  new  building  were  Teady  it 
has  apartments,  I have  no  doubt,  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  cookery? — Yes. 

8394.  Will  this  he  available  for  any  useful  purpose 
during  the  day  as  a centre  for  cookery  instruction  for 
schools  that  are  not  giving  that  instruction?— They 
could  he  available  for  that  purpose. 

8395.  You  say  that  as  if  you  were  not  very  sure  it 
would  be  a good  purpose  ?— Anything  you  could  do  to 
get  people  to  take  a greater  interest  in  their  own 
health,  in  cookery  or  hygiene,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

8396.  Is  there  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  your  com- 
mittee as  to  utilising  the  now  building  in  the  day- 
time?— Yes,  at  present  we  have  classes  in  the  day 
time  ; it  is  intended  they  should  lie  utilised  in  the  day 
time ; it  was  not  simply  for  evening  work. 


Mr.  Geokge  E.  Armstrong  recalled. 


8397.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— -About  the  possibilities  of  your 
utilising  this  new  building  in  connection  with  the  day 
work  ? — I suggested  to  the  committee  that  they  start  a 
trade  preparatory  school  giving  a three  or  four  years’ 
course. 

8398.  You  think  there  is  good  room  for  that? — I 
think  so ; I started  as  an  experiment  certain  day 
classes  this  year — mathematics,  descriptive  geometry, 
principles  of  mechanics  and  physics.  Fourteen  indi- 
viduals attended  in  the  different  subjects,  and  I have 
had  to  refuse  many.  I have  advised  them  to  go  to 
Belfast.  One  Derry  boy  in  particular  has  been  at  the 


Belfast  Trades  School ; one  has  gone  to  Leeds ; and 
two  to  Glasgow. 

8399.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  combining  the 
utilisation  of  one  part  of  the  building  for  a trade 
preparatory  school  with  that  of  another  as  a centre 
for  domestic  arts  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
towns? — I don’t  see  any  difficulty;  in  the  ease  of 
cookery  the  accommodation  would  not  be  for  more 
than  sixteen,  which  is  as  many  as  one  teacher  could 
take,  and  there  would  he  only  one  room  for  carpentry. 

8400.  How  many  branches  would  you  have? — About 
twenty ; in  the  engineering  workshop  there  would  be 
room  for  metal  work  in  the  day  time. 


Mr.  Michael  Cassidy,  Ballyshannon,  examined. 


8401.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  of 
Donegal  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8402.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say? — Well, 
I endorse  the  statement  by  the  Rev.  Father  Marron, 
and  I want  to  make  a short  statement  in  reference  to 
the  live  stock  scheme  of  the  county.  I think  that  each 
rural  district  should  be  competent  to  prepare  its  own 
scheme,  and  should  appoint  a local  committee,  and 
that  committee  should  have  the  distribution  of  the 
amount  set  apart  for  the  improvement  of  the  live 
stock  in  the  district.  The  present  system  of  providing 
bulls  in  rural  districts  is  not  satisfactory,  as  they  can 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  before 
the  recommendation  of  premiums,  as  the  recommenda- 
tion increases  the  price  of  the  animals.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  district  or  members  appointed  should  be 
competent  to  procure  the  class  of  animals  best  suited 
for  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and  the  animal 
approved  of  by  the  local  committee  should  also  not  be 
rejected  after,  and  every  bull  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittee should  be  registered  by  the  Department  in  th°ir 


8403.  Without  the  Department  having  any  means 
of  saying  whether  they  approve  of  the  bull  or  not  I 
A bull  that  the  committee  should  select  or  approve 
of  should  be  registered. 

8404.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  local  committee  shouldnot 
be  interfered  with  in  their  discretion  ? — -Yes,  but  they 
should  be  responsible  to  the  County  Committee  and  to 
the  Department. 

8405.  How  do  you  mean  responsible? — After  the  bull 
had  been  selected  and  purchased  by  a competent  com- 
mittee appointed  locally  what  would  suit  us  in 
Ballyshannon  would  not  suit  the  people  of  Glenties 
or  Ardara. 

8406.  I think  you  said  that  once  the  local  committee 
approve  of  the  bull  it  should  not  be  rejected? — That 
is  when  selected  and  purchased. 

8407.  Selected  by  whom  ? — By  the  local  committee. 

8408  After  they  had  selected  and  purchased  a bull 

it  should  not  be  competent  for  any  authority  to  reject 
the  hull  ? — No. 

8409.  (Chairman). — That  is  to  say  the  Department 
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,,st  register  a bull  that  the  local  committee  purchase  ? 
“ Yes  tat  at  the  same  time  they  are  to  be  responsible 
to  the  County  Committee  and  the  Department. 

8410  (Mr.  Ogilvie).  — Responsible  for  what’— For 
bow  they  spend  the  money. 

MU  (Mr.  Micks).— They  are  to  account  for  it'— 
V " Lius*  »«Id  1»  ->ore  cheaply  purchased  b, 

a local  committee  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

8412.  (Chairman). — Would  the  local  committeehave 
„ good  m opportunity  o£  getting  a.  good  » bulli- 
S&oly,  hi  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 

R413  (Mr.  Micfcs).— How  would  they  go  to  these 
places 'to'bny  ? — They  conld  go  to  Perth,  or  elsewhere. 

8414  By  the  time  yon  paid  the  expenses  of  your 
committee7 over  there  it  would  be  a dimr  buH  Two  td 

to“mmittee  oonld  be  appointed,  that  would  be  an 

afMr  consideration  of  the  fiouuty  Commrttee ; two  or 
fom  could  select  animals  for  the  whole  of  the  county. 

8415.  (Chairman). — Then  it  would  not  be  a local 
committee,  because  you  said  the  bull  tint  would  suit 
on”  part  of  tbe  County  Donegd  would  not  suit  another 
art?__I  think  you  misunderstood  me,  I think  the 
local  committee  should  prepare  its  own  scheme;  we 


were  asked  by  the  Department  when  this  came  into  July 
force  first  to  prepare  a scheme,  and  we  did,  but  the  ^ ^ 
whole  thing  fell  to  the  ground.  Cassidv. 

8416.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  mean  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  should  buy' the  bull? — -They 
should  make  the  appointment  of  persons  to  buy  the 
bull — a committee  of  the  County  Council. 

8417.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I suppose  the  local  committees 
would  arrange  as  to  who  was  to  keep  the  hulls  ? — Cer- 
tainly. There  is  one  matter  I forgot  to  mention : we 
have  only  ill  our  district  three  premium  bulls,  and 
the  valuation  of  the  district  is  about  £26,000,  the  Bally- 
shannon  Rural  District. 

8418.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  a congested  district? — 
Portion  is. 

8419.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  appears  there  are  fifty  bulls 
altogether  in  Donegal  ?— W e have  only  three  at  Bally- 
shannon. 

8420.  (Mr.  Brou-n). — Is  not  that  the  fault  of  the 
local  committee? — It  appears  there  were  no  funds  for 
more. 

(Mr.  Brown). — You  are  a great  deal  better  oft  than 
other  counties,  with  fifty  premium  bulls,  as  against; 
other  counties  which  contribute  more  and  have  not 
half  as  many. 


Mr.  Alexander  Weir,  LiSord,  examined. 


8421.  (Chairman).— You  are,  I believe,  a farmer 
living  at  Strabane?— In  Lifford,  County  Donegal. 

8422.  I understand  you  wish  to  give  some  evidence 
on  agricultural  matters  : you  are  not  a representative? 

I am  not  a representative,  except  in  the  views  that 

I give  I represent  a great  many  ratepayers— not  ofh- 
cially.  A great  many  of  us  about  Strabane  consider  the 
Department  have  not  gone  as  far  as  they  might  go; 
we  think  that  an  Agricultural  College  would  be  a great 
advantage,  if  so  placed  as  to  take  in  all  Donegal  and 
the  greater  portions  of  Counties  Derry  and  Tyrone, 
and  the  Department  might  seriously  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  same  without  delay.  All  branches  of 
agriculture  could  he  taught  practically  and  theoreti- 
cally, as  suitable  lands  could  be  got  in  Donegal  or 
Tyrone ; from  300  to  500  acres  could  be  acquired,  and 
the  lands  are  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  experimental 
farming. 

8423.  (Mr.  Micks).— That  would  take  in  Fermanagh, 
too?— No,  we  could  scarcely  go  so  far;  we  would  not 
prevent  the  Fermanagh  people  coming,  but  I don’t 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  the  same  advantage  to  Fer- 
managh as  to  the  other  counties. 

8424.  (Chairman). — What  sort  of  an  agricultural  col- 
lege are  you  thinking  of : have  you  seen  any  of  them  ? 
— I have  not ; I have  read  of  them,  similar  to  what 
are  in  the  South  ; I believe  the  nearest  to  us  is 
Cavan ; that  is  of  no  practical  use  to  us. 

8425.  Would  you  have  a certain  number  of  pupils 
residing  there,  and  going  through  courses  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years  ? — Certainly  ; we  had  at  one  time  quite 
•close  to  Derry  an  agricultural  college  at  Templemovle  ; 
it  was  rather  before  my  time, . but  a generation  or 
•so  ago  it  did  good  service,  but  it  died  out.  We  think  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  could  be  with  advantage  revived 
in  a position  that  would  benefit  those  three  counties, 
and  land  could  be  acquired  that  would  be  suitable  for 
experimental  farming. 

8426.  Whereabouts  would  you  have  it  situated? — 
Either  in  Tyrone  or  Donegal,  convenient  to  Strabane. 
The  reason  I say  Strabane  is  that  it  has  every  railway 
facility,  and  we  have  also  water  connection  with  Derry 
here. 

8427.  If  you  had  it  at  Oraagli,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  centre? — I am  not  dictating  as  to  the  place  or 
townland  it  should  be  in,  but  Omagh  would  not  have 
the  same  railway  facilities  that  we  have.  I did  not 
come  to  dictate  the  townland  it  would  be  worked  in  ; 
if  we  get  a college  convenient  it  is  not  of  such  great 
importance  ; we  want  the  college. 


8428.  How  do  you  think  such  a college  would  work?  Mr.  A Wefis. 
You  would  have  a certain  number  of  young  farmers 

coming  to  learn  there,  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
going  back  to  the  land  themselves? — Undoubtedly  we 
would  have  that. 

8429.  What  do  you  think,  is  the  great  advantage  ot 
it:  is  it  that  it 'spreads  knowledge? — It  would  give 
them  not  only  practical  knowledge  of  proper  farming, 
but  the  theoretical,  and  they  would  be  taught  the 
suitable  manures  for  certain  soils,  and  the  whole  thing 
carried  out. 

8430.  Just  what  is  done  now  in  the  places  that  axe 
established?— Yes,  we  consider  that  the  North  is  not 
as  well  equipped  in  that  respect  as  other  portions  of 
Ireland. 

8431.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  noisy  portion?— If  you  don’t 
make  a noise  you  won’t  be  heard. 

8432.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  don't  make  presents  of 
farms  and  buildings  in  the  North?— The  Department 
are  not  paupers,  and  don’t  want  presents. 

8433.  (Mr.  Micks). — Mr.  Brown  means  that  one  of 
these  farms  in  the  South  was  given  as  a present?— 

We  have  not  many  philanthropists  of  that  sort  in  the 
North. 

8434.  (Mr.  Broivn). — I mean  that  would  account  for 
its  being  earlier  in  the  South  ; it  is  only  in  that  point 
of  view  I put  it?— There  are  several  farms  in  both 
counties  that  could  be  available  if  the  parties  were 
approached,  but  I don’t  think  any  of  them  would  mean 
to  present  them.  From  that  college  smaller  branches 
could  be  worked,  on  the  principle  of  the  cottage  hos- 
pitals : have  cottage  instruction  branches  out  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  county,  where  a small  branch  of 
the  college  would  be  useful  and  not  expensive  to  carry 
on.  I may  add,  sir,  this,  that  those  I have  been 
talking  with  consider  the  Department  have  done  good 
work  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  but  in  our  opinion  they 
have  not  gone  far  enough,  and  consider  it  can  do- 
much  more  for  the  county  if  supported  by  the  various, 
agricultural  committees.  In  some  of  our  opinions,  I 
won’t  say  in  all,  the  Committee  set  themselves  to  block 
the  Department,  and  have  done  so  simply  because  the- 
Department  will  not  allow  them  to  do  as. they  like 
The  different  schemes,  in  some  of  our  opinions,  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  Committees  -without  a con- 
trolling power,  as  tlieir  enthusiasm  very  often  runs  away 
with  their  better  judgment ; I would  say  if  all  the 
Committees  would  assist  the  Department,  and  throw 
out  suggestions  for  the  Department  to  consider,  and 
not  sav,  “ There  are  the  rules  we  lay  down,  and  yon 
must  bow  to  them,”  things  would  go  on  more  har- 
moniously. 
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Mr.  A.  Weir. 


8435.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think,  in  your  part  of 
Donegal,  that  any  of  the  Department's  schemes  have 
resulted  in  good — have  they  reached  the  small  people  ? 
— In  the  live  stock  scheme  I consider  a great,  deal  of 
good  has  been  done  by  the  importing  of  pure-bred 
shorthorn  bulls  changing  the  breeding,  not  breeding  in 
and  in  with  their  own  ; also  I consider  that  I have  not 
yet  heard  a better  method  of  selecting  than  that 
adopted. 

8436.  Do  you  think  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  last 
witness,  that  local  committees  should  buy  bulls  them- 
selves, and  the  Department  be  obliged  to  register  the 
bulls  they  buy,  do  you  think  that  that  would  work  1 — I 
think  it  would  not  work  at  all,  and  I am  sure  of  it. 

8437.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  get 
good  bulls  that  way? — We  would  not  get  as  good 
Dulls  or  have  them  as  unselfishly  selected,  and  I con- 
sider we  are  not  paying  too  much  if  we  get  the  right 
article. 

8438.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  vay  in 
which  the  premium  system  is  working  ? — I don’t  think 
you  could  allow  judges  selected  by  any  society  to  go 
on  judging  how  many  bulls  there  are  suitable  for  the 
Department  to  subsidise. 

8439.  You  are  referring  to  what  Sir  Nicholas  Gosselin 
said  this  morning? — Yes.  I think  it  is  much  better 


this  way,  and  we  have  uniformity  of  bulk 
Ireland,  because  the  Department  fix  a standard  j 
unless  I can  be  shown  there  is  a better  standard! 
would  not  change  from  the  old  one  we  have  tv  i 
know,  if  we  change  the  judge  that  would  be  at  IwL1 
and  have  a different  judge  at  Cork,  a different- 
at  Belfast,  and  the  one  at  Dublin  different  111 
have  different  ideas  as  to  bulls,  and  there  would  i 
no  uniformity  in  the  thing.  I think  we  are  not  XjZ 
too  much,  nor  do  the  breeders  get  all  the  £i5.  ™: 

aiM.)— You  Huai  the  halts  . 
t£r'd?S  ****  EUlt  J“"  P“rt  01  tili  ''oartr/uyl: 

8441.  (CKai,m).-WhM  do  you  say  on  the  mu*, 
of  what  a good  many  witnesses  have  said,  that  if 
■wonld  he  better  to  hate  a half-bred  hall  C-Iwmil 
not  allow  a half-bred  bull  in  my  district.  W°Q  “ 

8442  (Mr.  Brown).— You  would  not  subsidise  W 
I would  not  I would  always  have  a pure-bred  sire. 

8443.  (Mr.  Ogileie).— It  has  been  urged  that  is 
cessary  m the  mountainous  part?— You  can  get  a gX 
way  or  West  Highland  or  Angus  or  Shorthorn  or  Her!? 
ford  according  to  the  district.  And  not  many  kZ 
should  be  subsidised;  a man  that  would  be  ashXi 
to  keep  a goat  would  not  be  ashamed  to  keep  a E?™ 
cow,  and  they  are  not  much  better  than  goats.  7 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  JULY  17th,  1906. 

At  the  Municipal  Building!?,  Belfast. 

Present: — 

Sib  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c,,  g.c.b.  {Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  T.  Huston,  Armagh,  examined. 


8444.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  the  County  Armagh? — I am,  sir. 

8445.  You  are  about  to  give  evidence  as  to  die  views 
of  that  County  Committee.  Your  first  head,  I see,  is 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  members  of  a committee  of 
agriculture  and  technical  instruction.  Will  you  just 
say  what  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ? — I would  like 
the  Committee  in  the  first  instance  to  understand  that 
though  I am  secretary  to  the  Armagh  Committee  of 
Agriculture  the  views  I give  may  not  be  the  views  of 
that  committee.  With  regard  to  the  first  head,  the 
qualification  of  members  of  a county  committee,  I 
consider  they  should  be  the  same  as  for  County  Coun- 
cillors, and  should  not  be  beneficiaries  in  any  county 
scheme;  that  is  to  say  that  they  should  not  be 
in  a position  to  benefit  in  any  way  by  the  schemes.  I 
consider  members  administering  schemes  should  not 
benefit  by  them. 

8446.  Is  that  much  of  an  evil  at  present?— No,  I 
don’t  know  that  it  is,  but  it  is  a matter  entirely  of 
principle.  I don’t  think  it  affects  my  committee  in 
the  least. 

8447.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  any  direct  benefit? — 
No  direct  benefit. 

8448.  (Chairman). — You  think  it  is  a wrong  prin- 
ciple?— It  is  as  a matter  of  principle  entirely  that  I 
bring  it  forward. 

8449.  Take  the  case,  for  instance,  about  the  premium 
bulls  ? — Of  course  if  that  was  the  principle  diey  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  premiums. 

8450.  At  first  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  people  to 
take  them  up  unless  members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves were  allowed  to  go  in  for  the  premiums  ? — I don’t 
think  there  would  have  been  any  difficulty.  I am 
speaking  of  my  own  county. 

8451.  I dare  say  not  ? — With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers  by  the  Department,  I have  heard  and 
read  a great  deal  about  the  appointment  of  English 
and  Scotch  officials  and  instructors — I have  even  heard 
the  Vice-President  defending  himself  for  appointing 
those  people.  I consider  his  answer  should  have  been 
“ I have  appointed  the  best  men,  and  will  always 
do  so  while  I.  am  in  office.”  We  want  the  very  best 
instructors  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  that  we  can  get. 
We  want  men  who  will  come  in  with  new  ideas.  Al- 
though the  Department  are  setting  about  the  teaching 
of  instructors  I doubt  if  they  will  ever  be  as  useful ; 
they  certainly  will  not  bring  the  new  ideas  to  Ireland 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  country. 

8452.  Do  you  approve  of  trying  to  train  up  Irish- 
men to  take  these  positions? — Certainly  I do, 
and  to  act  as  agricultural  instructors  all  over  the  world 
as  well  as  at  liome.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
hundreds  of  Scotchmen  acting  as  stewards.  If  our 
Irishmen  had  been  educated  and  taught  technical  agri- 
culture the  bulk  of  these  positions  to-day  would  have 
been  filled  with  Irishmen,  not  with  Scotchmen,  as 
they  are.  I think  it  is  most  necessary  that  they  should 
be  taught,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  close  our  doors 
against  all  comers  when  we  want  agricultural  instruc- 
tors for  Ireland. 

8453.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  training  instruc- 
tors, as  a beginning,  will  help  in  the  way  of  qualify- 
ing Irishmen  to  fill  these  positions? — I have  no  ex- 
perience, but  it  is  bound  to  tell  Agricultural  in- 
struction, although  it  is  only  going  on  for  a few  years 


in  Armagh,  is  telling  already,  and  telling  in  a very  igos. 

marked  degree.  . . ■ — 

8454.  Now  as  to  the  third  point,  the  constitution  Mr.  R.  T. 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  ? — I approve  of  the  present  Huston, 
constitution  of  the  Agricultural  Council.  I consider 

that  if  it  was  entirely  an  elective  body  there  would  be 
men  who  are  practical  experts  on  certain  schemes  that 
are  being  worked  by  the  Department  who  would  be  left 
off  the  Council.  I think  it  would,  be  a very  great  mis- 
take to  alter  and  make  it  an  entirely  elective  body. 

8455.  Do  you  think  that  want  is  supplied,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  by  the  nominated  members  ? — Certainly  it 
is.  Many  of  the  nominated  members  are  experts  on 
certain  schemes  that  are  being  worked,  and  when  they 
get  up  and  speak  on  these  schemes  they  speak  with  an 
authority  that  carries  weight  and  that  will  be  wanting 
if  the  Council  was  entirely  elective. 

8456.  How  far  have  the  two  elements  of  elected  and 
nominated  worked  together — do  you  think  they  work 
well  ? — I think  they  work  well.  As  for  our  present 
head  of  the  Department  I don’t  think  we  will  ever 
have  a better,  and  so  far  as  being  a member  of  Par- 
liament, I think  he  should  be  entirely  removed  from 
politics,  or  as  far  as  he  possibly  can,  and  he  couldi 
not  be  so  if  he  had  a seat  in  Parliament. 

8457.  Now  as  to  the  agricultural  schemes?— Now 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  provincial  committees, 

I represent  County  Armagh  on  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  provincial  committees,  that  is  the 
committees  for  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Con- 
naught, meet  to  elect  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  There  their  duty  seems  to  begin  and  end. 

I think  this  is  a mistake,  they  should  consider 
schemes  that  are  at  work  in  their  provinces,  and  when 
a provincial  committee  is  unanimous  on  a certain, 
scheme  that  scheme  should  be  brought  before  the- 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  if  approved  of  by  the- 
Council  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  should  run. 
it,  even  if  it  were  a separate  scheme  for  the  province.. 

At  present  the  schemes  run  for  Ireland,  horse  breeding,, 
cattle  breeding,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  iso- 
lated places,  there  is  practically  one  scheme  for  all 
Ireland. 

8458.  You  would  like  to  see  a little  more  modifica- 
tion to  improve  the  wants  of  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ? — Quite  so.  We  have  a Provincial  Committee, 
who  consider  how  schemes  work  provincially,  and  if 
the  Committee  was  unanimous  as  to  a scheme  for  its 
province  they  should  bring  it  before  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  and  if  the  Council  of  Agriculture  approve 
the  Department  should  run  a separate  scheme  for  the 
province.  What  suits  one  province  may  not  suit 
another,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  I know  it  does  not. 

8459.  You  left  out  your  fourth  head  about  agricul- 
tural schools  ? — The  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools — we  have  had  in  the  County  Armagh  itinerant 
lectures,  and  no  doubt  they  have  borne  fruit.  They 
have  given  parents  a wish  that  their  sons  should  re- 
ceive an  agricultural  education,  but  they  have  run  for 
over  three  years,  and  the  attendance  at  these  lectures 
have  become  less.  Last  year  we  established  classes  in- 
stead. We  ran  two  classes,  one  in  Portadown  and  one 
in  Markethill.  I don’t  think  that  the  teaching  at  these 
classes  is  thorough  enough.  As  a matter  of  fact  there 
would  he  only  thirty-four  lectures  given  at  a class, 
and  students  were  enrolled  and  came  there  on  thirty- 
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four  days  during  the  winter.  They  had  an  agricul- 
tural instructor  and  a veterinary  instructor,  but  to 
my  mind  the  teaching  is  not  as  thorough  as  it  should 
be.  It  will,  therefore,  give  the  idea,  if  it  is  persisted 
in,  that  this  agricultural  teaching  is  of  very  little  use, 
simply  because  it  is  not  done  thoroughly.  We  pay  the 
locomotive  expenses  of  the  students  attending  the  class, 
and  their  dinner  is  paid  for  when  they  come  there.  It  is 
given  to  them  for  nothing,  and  I am  afraid  they  think 
very  little  of  it.  I will  read  for  you  a report  of  Colonel 
Steele,  the  veterinary  teacher  of  the  classes,  which  will 
bear  out  what  I say: — “At  Portadown  about  six  at- 
tentive intelligent  pupils  were  much  disturbed  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  rest  of  the  class,  consisting  of  persons 
too  young  and  indifferent.” 

8460.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — Who  selected  the  pupils? — 
They  sent  in  theiT  names  to  me,  as  secretary,  and  they 
were  submitted  to  an  examination  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  out  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents that  entered  sixteen  were  selected  for  Porta- 
down and  fourteen  for  Markethill. 

8461.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  limit  of  age? — 
They  were  all  over  sixteen  ; that  was  the  limit. 

8462.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Did  the  Department  select 
them  ? — They  selected  them  and  passed  them  on 
■examination. 

8463.  But  did  the  Department  have  before  them, 
•at  the  time  they  had  to  consider  these  applications, 
any  information  with  reference  to  these  students  from 
you  or  the  committees  with  whom  you  were  working  ? — 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  advertisement  for  running  the 
classes  was  published  rather  late,  and  the  agricultural 
instructor  and  myself  went  round  the  country  where 
we  thought  there  was  a farmer’s  son  likely  to  make  a 
good  student,  and  we  asked  the  farmer  if  he  would 
send  his  son,  and  in  that  way  we  raised  the  classes 
owing  to  the  advertisement  being  published  too  late. 

8464.  Then  I gather  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  that  class  was  started  were  rather  unfavourable? 
— Not  so  far  as  getting  good  students  were  concerned. 

8465.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  that  we 
have  found  described  as  a success  in  Cork,  where  the 
selection  of  students  had  been  carried  out  with  active 
■co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  county  officials  and  the 
local  committees.  Students  were  selected  there  who, 
apparently,  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  classes. 
I rather  gather  from  you  that  the  matter  had  been 
rushed  here? — It  was  rushed. 


8466.  Then  it  would  scarcely  be  a good  case  on 
-which  to  condemn  a system? — I don’t  think  thirty- 
four  lessons  in  any  case  would  be  sufficient  teaching. 

8467.  Thirty-four  lessons  in  what  period  of  time  ? — 
'They  were  held  two  days  a week.  Thirty-four  lessons 
■of  five  hours ; perhaps  there  was  half  an  hour  off  for 
an  ‘ interval. 

8468.  You  think  that  is  not  a useful  period  to 
spend? — I don’t  think  the  course  is  long  enough  to 
give  a good  impression  of  how  agriculture  should  be 
taught.  The  students  go  away  from  these  not  know- 
ing enough  to  make  a good  impression  on  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  country,  that  they  have  learnt  something. 

8469.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  you  fully  appre- 
ciated the  object  of  the  course? — I presume  the  object 
of  the  course  was  to  teach  them  agriculture. 

8470.  Yes,  but  are  you  quite  satisfied  that  the  aim 
of  the  course  was  that  these  men  should  be  centres  of 
light  and  leading  in  their  areas  after  thirty-four 
lessons  of  the  kind? — Well,  they  are  not. 

8471.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  any 
person  expected  they  would  be  ?— -If  they  were  it  would 
assist  in  running  the  course  and  encourage  other  far- 
mers to  send  their  sons  to  it.  I may  not  think  so, 
but  the  farmers  expect  him  to  be. 

8472.  Supposing  a student  had  been  selected  for  this 
course,  after  seeing  he  did  well  in  the  local  course,  and 
had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  thirty-four  lessons 
of  five  hours  each,  would  he  be  any  better  informed  on 
agricultural  matters  than  he  was  when  he  started?— 
He  must  be  better  informed. 

8473  Would  his  information  be  sufficiently  better 
to  be  obvious  in  his  own  work  ?— It  might  to  a certain 
extent. 


8474.  That,  presumably,  would  depend  to  a certain 
extent  on  the  length  of  the  course  and  the  preparation 
of  the  student,  a great  deal  on  the  preparation  of  the 
student,  and  on  how  far  the  students  were  all  of  a 
like  type  and  like  quality.  That  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  secured  in  the  case  of  the  class  to  which  you 
have  been  referring? — No. 


8475.  Then  agricultural  schools  of  this  type  do  n t 
have  a fair  chance  ? — They  may  not  have  a fair  chance 
but  at  the  same  time  I am  in  favour  of  the  establish’ 
ment  of  a permanent  agricultural  school  in  the  countv" 
when  the  County  Committee  considers  the  time  has 
arrived  for  establishing  it,  and  of  having  a demon- 
stration farm  in  connection  with  it. 

8476.  That  is  another  business? — Yes. 

8477.  (Chairman). — Do  you  wish  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject? — No  more. 

8478.  Then  we  come  to  your  seventh  heading?— 
With  regard  to  the  existing  agricultural  societies,  and 
the  formation  of  new  ones,  I think  that  the  Depart- 
ment, if  they  were  to  take  this  matter  up,  could  make 
them  a great  deal  more  useful  to  the  country  than 
they  are  at  present.  We  have  a number  of  agricul- 
tural societies  all  over  Ireland,  and  they  held  agricul. 
tural  shows,  a show  that  is  partly  agricultural  and 
partly  otherwise,  and  there,  they  seem  to  think,  their 
duty  begins  and  ends.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  what 
an  agricultural  society  should  be.  I consider  that 
these  agricultural  societies  or  the  farmers  who  are 
members  of  it,  should  be  met  by  the  agricultural  in- 
structor of  the  county,  that  they  should  discuss  the 
value  of  seeds,  manure,  and  farming  implements,  and 
that  the  members  should  put  their  heads  together,  co- 
operate, and  buy  their  manures  and  seeds.  The  manures 
and  seeds  should  be  submitted  for  test  to  the  Depart- 
ment. If  the  Department  would  meet  these  societies 
and  organise  them  in  this  way,  a great  deal  of  good 
could  be  done  for  the  farmers,  and  they  could  make  the 
society  actually  profitable  to  the  farmers,  and  the 
membership  of  the  societies  would  grow  owing  to  the 
farmer  getting  actual  value  for  his  money. 

8479.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  not  work  of  that  character 
done  at  present  through  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — It  may  be, 
but  there  is  no  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
except  for  working  the  creameries,  in  my  county. 

8480.  That  society  to  which  I refer  is  for  the  pur- 
prose  of  organising  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties ? — I have  never  yet  heard  of  that,  society  being  in 
communication  with  the  existing  Agricultural  Society, 
and  working  it  on  the  lines  I have  suggested. 

8481.  They  will  only  do  so  on  being  asked  to  do  so?— 

I think  if  the  Department  would  take  the  matter  up, 
and  push  it  among  the  agricultural  societies,  a benefit 
would  be  derived. 

8482.  (Chairman). — Now  shall  we  go  to  the  breeding 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  ? — The  live  stock  schemes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cattle  scheme,  which  has  done 
a vast  amount  of  good  in  our  county,  have  been  a com- 
plete failure.  The  horse  and  swine  schemes  are  a 
failure.  The  horse  scheme  is  not  only  a failure  so  far 
as  the  loss  of  money  spent  on  it,  but  it  has  absolutely 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  horses  bred  in  the  county. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  com- 
menced sending  thoroughbred  horses  year  after  year  to 
the  county.  There  was  a run  on  them  of  course. 
They  came  in  as  Government  horses,  and  the  farmers 
thought  they  were  going  to  improve  their  stock  won- 
derfully. They  put  their  mares  to  the  thoroughbred, 
and  their  fillies  back  to  the  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
kept  on  breeding  in  this  way  until  they  had  only 
a bundle  of  weeds  about  the  house  that  they  could 
neither  sell  nor  work.  The  Department  have  now 
introduced  a Clydesdale,  which  has  been  mated  with 
very  light  mares,  with  the  result  that  they  are  breed- 
ing a sort  of  mongrel,  the  head  is  the  largest  part  of 
it,  and  the  neck  is  turned  upside  down.  Ireland  has 
a name  for  horses — harness  horses  and  hunters.  It  is 
no  secret  to  anyone  how  these  horses  are  bred,_  and 
why  they  should  try  to  breed  them  on  new  lines  Is,  to 
me,  incomprehensible.  These  horses  in  Ireland  were 
bred  by  mating  light  mares  with  the  Irish  half-bred 
horse,  which  was  heavier  than  the  thoroughbred,  and  _ 
mares  bred  in  this  way,  mated  with  the  thoroughbred 
horse,  when  they  came  back  to  him.  The  fillies  got 
by  this  Clydesdale,  hairy-legged  animal,  don’t  get 
good  stock  when  mated  with  the  thoroughbred  horse. 
The  Department,  I understand,  have  at  last  decided 
to  establish  a farm  to  breed  the  Irish  draught  horse, 
which  is  really  the  horse  I mean,  or  perhaps  a lighter 
horse. 

8483.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  yon  know  whether  any  of 
these  horses  can  be  had  now— the  Irish  draught  horses 
which  I have  heard  spoken  of  frequently? — There  are 
very  few  of  the  type  to  be  had  now,  but  you  could 
breed  anything  if  you  had  time  and  money.  The  half 
bred  horse,  a lighter  horse,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  breeding! 
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8484.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  there  tiny  place  where  we 
could  see  an  old  Irish  horse  ?— No,  sir ; I think  not. 
There  is  not  one  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  There  are 
one  or  two  half-bred  horses,  but  they  are  not  heavy 
enough  for  draught  horses. 

8485.  (Chairman). — What  would  be  your  sugges- 
tion ; how  do  you  think  a better  system  of  breeding 
could  be  started?— By  establishing  Government  stud 
farms  for  breeding  a horse  of  a certain  type,  and  breed 

^*8486^ (Mr.  Brown). — How  would  you  begin?— I would 
begin  by  buying  the  best  draught  mares— there  are  mares 
that  you  meet  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show 
fifteen  or  sixteen  stone  hunters.  These  mares  are  big 
and  strong  enough  to  breed  draft  horses,  and  I would 
mate  them  with  the  best  of  the  same  type  that  can 
be  got  now.  With  regard  to  the  half-bred  horses,  I 
would  get  strong  mares,  possibly  as  strong  as  for  the 
draught  horses,  but  I would  mate  these  with  the 
thorough-bred  horse  for  breeding  half-bred  horses,  the 
hunters,  the  carriage  horses.  They  would  both  be 
graded  on  the  same  lines. 

8487.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  would  take  a great  many 
years  to  work  out? — It  would,  but  if  that  had  been 
started  twenty  years  ago  there  would  be  plenty  of 
them  all  over'  Ireland  to-day. 

8488.  (Chairman). — On  this  point  you  don’t  approve 
of  the  Department’s  method  ?— Well,  I understand  they 
are  about  to  start  a stud  farm  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  Irish  draught  horses.  If  they  are  they  are 
getting  on  the  right  track  at  last. 

8489.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  aware  that  they  estab- 
lished a register  for  that  class  of  horses  ?— 1 They  have 
established  a half-bred  register. 

8490.  And  also  for  draught  horses  1 — I have  not  heard 
of  it.  I believe  thoroughly  in  breeding  our  own  ani- 
mals, and  not  changing  the  type.  We  have  got  good 
hunters  and  harness  horses  ; we  had  pigs  that  got  a 
name  for  Limerick  bacon,  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  introducing  the  large  York.  In  England  types  of 
horses  have  been  selected,  and  vast  sums  of  money 
spent  in  grading  them  up  ; and  the  same  thing  in 
Scotland  with  the  Clydesdale  and  also  the  Shire  horses. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  in  Ireland. 
If  it  had  we  would  have  vastly  better  horses  in  Ire- 
land than  in  England  or  Scotland.  I hold  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  Connemara  pony.  He  is  the 
best  in  the  world  of  his  kind,  and  we  should  have 
stuck  to  him. 

8491.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  know  the  Department  at 
present  has  improved  Connemara  sires  for  the  Conne- 
mara pomes? — They  have  bred  Connemara  sires  for 
the  purpose. 

8492.  Yes? — Then  that  is  on  the  right  lines. 

8493.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  with  a good 
deal  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  your  own? — All 
my  life  I have  been  interested  in  horses. 

8494.  Are  you  a veterinary  surgeon? — I am,  practis- 
ing in  Armagh  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  was 
interested  in  horse-breeding  before  I went  to  the  pro- 
fession at  all. 

8495.  Now,  you  say,  you  don’t  approve  of  the  York- 
shire pig? — No,  I approve  of  grading  up  our  own 
sows.  We  introduced  the  largo  Yorkshire,  and  crossed 
them  with  the  swine  in  the  County  Armagh,  and  at 
first  I thought  it  was  prejudice  of  the  farmers  against 
the  pig.  I followed  the  matter  up  myself,  and  I am 
now  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not. 

8496.  We  have  had  some  very  strong  evidence  in  the 
West  about  improvement  in  the  produce  of  the  swine 
by  these  boars  ? — Well,  we  have  an  exceedingly  good 
breed  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I come  from,  but 
any  breed  can  be  improved  by  grading  up,  and  they 
could  be  graded  up,  too. 

8497.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  would  you  think  the  far- 
mers’ object  in  breeding  should  be  ? — I would  produce, 
according  to  the  district  I was  in,  the  pig  that  would 
pay  the  farmer  best. 

8498.  (Mr.  Mich). — You  would  have  the  kind  of 
pig  the  bacon  merchant  recommends? — Whatever  pig 
they  could  make  most  money  out  of.  Armagh  is  a 
pork  market.  All  the  pigs  are  slaughtered  by  the 
farmer  himself,  and  carted  into  the  market,  and 
therefore  I would  watch  the  market  and  breed  the  one 
that  would  sell  best. 

8499.  (Mr  Dryden). — What  breed  do  those  who  handle 
the  pigs  recommend? — Different  firms  recommend  dif- 
ferent pigs. 

8500.  (Mr  Brovm). — Do  they  travel  outside  the  York- 
shire breeds,  these  bacon  curers? — Yes,  but  if  the 
Yorkshire  breed  won’t  pay  the  farmer  best;  if  we 


have  a pig  that  will  produce  more  bulk  in  the  same 
time,  and  they  will  give  the  same  price  per  cwt.  for 
him,  is  he  not  the  best  for  onr  purpose? 

8501  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  particular  breed  you. 
prefer? — Yes,  the  local  breed  ; he  is  a pig  almost 
devoid  of  hair,  with  a medium  length  head,  and  ears 
hanging  down.  With  regard  to  all  animals  standing 
for  service  in  Ireland,  I consider  they  should,  every 
one,  be  inspected  and  hold  licences.  No  unsound 
animal  of  any  breed  should  be  allowed  to  serve. 

8502.  (Chairman). — Whether  horses,  cattle,  or 
swine? — No  matter  what  he  is,  he  should  hot  stand 
for  public  service  without,  holding  a licence.  He  should 
be  passed  as  sound,  and  be  reasonably  good  .of  Ids 
type. 

8503.  ‘Whom  wculd  you  make  the  licensing  authority  ? 
— The  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  could  inspect 
the  animal,  have  him  examined,  and  issue  a licence. 
There  are  many  unsound  animals  in  the  country  doing 
a great  deal  of  harm. 

8504.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  allow  a man  to  keep 
for  his  own  use  any  kind  of  sire  he  liked? — Well,  I 
think  so. 

8505.  There  might  be  the  danger  of  a very  cheap 
secretly  given  service? — It  would  be  better  to  extend 
it,  and  not  allow  any  animal  at  all  to  serve.  . In 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  I think  I have  a rather  unique 
experience  with  regard  to  this  disease ; certainly  I have 
with  regard  to  submitting  cattle  in  Ireland  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Eor  the  past  eight  years  I have 
tested  hundreds  of  animals.  I was  looking  over  my 
records  last  night,  and  since  the  1st  of  January,  1905, 
up  to  the  present,  I submitted  213  animals  to  the 
test.  Of  these,  164  passed,  45  failed  to  stand,  and 
there  were  four  doubtful  cases.  In  other  words,  a 
quarter  of  the  cattle  in  Ireland  are  tubercular.  The 
point  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  test  is  satis- 
factory or  not.  Anyone  with  my  experience  of  it 
could  not  have  the  smallest  doubt.  I have  absolutely 
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8506.  (Chairman). — That  the  test  is  satisfactory? — 
Yes,  sir.  An  animal  that  fails  to  pass  the  test  once, 
under  fair,  ordinary  treatment,  never  passes  it  again. 

I am  sure  there  are  many  breeders  who  can  bear  me 
out  in  this. 

8507.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the- 
worst  cases  won’t  react  at  all? — It  is  the  case  that 
when  animals  are  so  palpably  affected  that  you  would  ' 
not  require  to  test  them  at  all. 

8508.  Not  always;  I have  seen  some  that  looked* 
very  well,  on  the  other  side,  but  when  you  came  to  • 
kill  them  you  found  they  were  pretty  bad,  and  they 
would  not  react  at  all  ? — I don’t  mean  to  say  that  the 
man  in  the  street  would  know  it  was  a tubercular  beast, 
nut  a veterinary  surgeon  would  be  able  to  tell  it  without, 
the  test.  I know  there,  is  a great  difficulty  in  finding 
tuberculosis  in  some  animals  that  don’t  pass  the  test 
Nodules  of  tuberculosis  are  very  small,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  you  would  not,  on  an  ordinary  examination, 
in  the  slaughter  yard,  find  them.  This  brings  us  to  the 
point  of  whether  this  disease  should  be  scheduled  or  - 
not.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be.  We  have  had  a 
Congress  on  tuberculosis  considering  the  enormous 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  Ireland,  and  is  it.  to  be 
wondered  at  when  a fourth  of  our  cattle  are  suffering 
from  it?  Children  are  being  fed  with  milk  swar-ming 
with  the  bacilli  of  consumption.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  the  Irish  death-rate  is  so  high  from  that 
disease. 

8509.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Is  it  now  an  accepted  fact  that 
animal  tuberculosis  is  transmissible  to  the  human  sub- 
ject ? — I think  it  is  generally  accepted  now,  and  where' 
the  udder  becomes  affected,  the  germs  are  in  the  milk.. 
If  the  udder  of  cows  in  milk,  suffering  from  consump 
tion,  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
many  are  affected.  We  hear  of  a cow  having  felon 
in  the  udder,  swelled  udder,  hard  quarter ; many  of 
these  things  are  consumption  pure  and  simple. 

8510.  Before  you  leave  that,  what  cattle  disease  is 
notifiable  ? — Yes. 

8511.  What  are  they? — Foot-and-mouth  disease, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  rinderpest. 

8512.  Anthrax  ? — No. 

8513.  Glanders? — That  is  a horse  disease;  it  is 
notifiable,  and  sheep  scab. 

8514.  To  whom  is  it  notified  ?— To  the  local  authori- 
ties. 

8515.  Is  it  notified  also  to  the  Department  ?— The 
Department  get  notification  from  the  local  authority. 

8516.  So  both  the  local  and  central  authority  have 
notice? — Yes.  Now  with. regard  to  our  premium  bulls 
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I consider  premium  bulls  should  be  subjected  to  the 
tubercular  test.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a big  step,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  taken.  We  are  in  this  position’,  that 
in  a county  where  they  purchase  first-class  premium 
bulls  these  bulls  stand  as  yearlings,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  are  offered  for  sale.  They 
are  bought  by  exporters,  and  submitted  to  the  tuber- 
cular test.  If  they  fail  to  pass  that  test  they  remain 
in  the  county  and  serve  cattle  the  following  year,  some 
for  two  years  more.  So  by  degrees  we  are  just  getting 
a county  full  of  premium  bulls  that  will  not  stand  the 
test. 

8517.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  considered  that  tuber- 
culosis is  not  hereditary  in  the  human  subject? — I 
am. 

8518.  In  making  the  suggestion  that  the  premium 
bulls  should  be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  do  you  think  it 
is  transmissible  in  the  animal  from  the  male  to  the 
progeny? — No,  I don’t  say  so,  but  you  are  keeping  a 
tuberculous  animal  on  a certain  farm,  and  there  he 
can  spread  his  disease.  The  germs  are  on  that  farm, 
and  cattle  are  brought  to  that  farm  for  him  to  serve. 
In  all  probability  they  are  put  into  a house  that  he 
has  been  turned  out  of,  and  he  may  have  been 
breathing  germs  of  consumption  all  through  that 
house. 

8519.  It  is  to  guard  against  direct  contagion,  not 
transmission? — Yes. 

8520.  (Mr.  Dryden). — According  to  you  tuberculosis 
would  be  in  the  farm  before  the  bull  came  ? — -It  might. 

8521.  You  say  that  a quarter  of  the  animals  are 
affected? — My  statistics  show  that. 

8522.  So  that  it  would  be  no  harm  to  bring  in 
another  infected  animal  into  a herd  that  had  it 
already  ? — It  would  ; it  would  increase  the  amount  of 
the  infection. 

8523.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  would  take  what  steps  you 
could  to  eradicate  the  disease?— I would,  considering 
the  number  of  people  who  are  dying  of  consumption. 
With  regard  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  I consider 
that  this  Act  should  be  administered  in  each  county 
by  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction. The  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  look  after  the  animals  in  health  and 
are  trying  to  improve  their  breeds,  and  I think  on 
them  there  should  be  a like  responsibility  of  working 
that  Act  and  dealing  with  them  in  disease. 

8524.  (Mr.  Brown).—1 There  is  nothing  at  present  to 
prevent  the  County  Council  appointing  them ; our 
county  have  done  so  ? — It  is  not  done  in  all  counties  ; 
it  is  only  a matter  of  the  County  Council  conferring 
their  authority  on  the  committee. 

8525.  They  don’t  delegate  it  to  the  committee  as 
such,  but  they  appoint  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  ? — I think 
it  would  be  better  if  it  was  handed  completely  over  to 
that  committee  to  deal  with.  The  secretary  of  the 
-committee  could  act  as  secretary  to  the  committee  for 
the  working  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  so  that 
the  police,  instead  of  reporting  to  the  secretary  of  the 
• County  Council,  would  report  it  direct  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee.  The  County  Council  in  my  county 
have  handed  over  the  new  Sheep  Dipping  Order  to  my 

. committee,  and  the  police  communicate  with  me. 
There  are  many  diseases  that  are  rife  in  the  county, 
and  when  the  County  Council  appoint  a small  com- 
mittee to  work  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  they  really 
think  it  is  hardly  worth  considering  at  all.  It  is  only 
a case  of  glanders  ; order  your  inspector  to  see  to  it. 

' That,  as  a rule,  is  all  that  is  done.  We  have  diseases 
in  the  County  Armagh  that  are  getting  more  prevalent 
•every  year,  diseases  that  should  be  scheduled  and 
looked  after.  I speak  of  distemper  in  horses.  Twenty 
years  ago  you  would  have  one  or  two  cases  of  distemper 
in  the  winter;  ten  years  ago  you  would  have  fifty; 


now  you  have  several  hundred.  It  goes  round  nearlv 
every  person’s  farm,  and  it  is  spread  from  one  horse 
to  another,  and  it  is  allowed  just  to  go  unchecked  no 
one  taking  any  trouble — the  most  infectious  disease  in 
a horse,  except  influenza,  which  we  don’t  have.  There 
is  another  disease,  dysentry  in  cattle,  that  we  would 
require  to  investigate,  and  if  the  committees  of  agri- 
culture who  are  interested  in  all  these  were  to  take  the 
matter  up  and  advise  the  Department,  I am  sure  steps 
would  be  taken  to  deal  with  them,  because,  as  far  as 
my  committee  go  we  have  got  on  most  friendly  with 
the  Department,  and  every  suggestion  we  have  made 
has  been  taken  notice  of,  and  they  have  made  many 
alterations  in  their  schemes  at  our  suggestion.  I need 
not  enumerate  other  diseases.  They  all  could  be 
worked  by  the  committee. 

8526.  {Chairman). — I understand  the  general  drift 
of  this  part  of  your  evidence  to  be  that  there  are  a 
great  many  diseases  of  this  kind  that  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  that  there  is  room  for  a good 
deal  of  development? — Yes,  the  County  Committee 
being  made  the  notifiable  authority. 

8527.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  want  all  these  diseases 
scheduled,  even  the  comparatively  minor? — The  dis- 
eases I am  speaking  of  are  not  minor. 

8528.  Of  course  not,  but  they  stand  on  a different 
footing  to  tuberculosis ; you  would  wish  them  to  make 
notifiable  diseases  that  are  minor  to  tuberculosis  ?— 

I would. 

8529.  Would  you  be  afraid  that  a tremendous  dis- 
organisation in  the  cattle  trade  would  follow  such 
scheduling  ? — I would  consider  the  matter  ; I would 
be  careful  of  the  diseases  I would  make  it  neces- 
sary to  notify.  I don’t  think  disorganisation  would 
follow  the  notifying  of  certain  diseases.  In  others  it 
might.  I would  not  go  in  for  a wholesale  scheduling 
of  all  diseases  that  were  infections. 

8530.  (Chairman). — I see  your-  last  item  is  the  culti- 
vation of  flax ; have  you  personal  experience  of  that? 
— I have. 

8531.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  a grower? — No,  sir. 
With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  it  is  particu- 
larly with  a view  to  the  extending  of  experiments 
that  are  at  present  being  made  by  the  Department, 
that  is  the  bringing  about  the  purchase  of  green  flax 
on  foot  and  being  dealt  with  by  the  purchaser. 
Labour  in  Ireland  is  getting  less  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Many  farmers  in  the  country  would  grow  flax, 
but  cannot  get  labour  to  handle  it.  If  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  brought  about  that  they  would  treat  it  as  in 
other  countries,  sell  the  green  flax  on  being  pulled, 
many  fanners  that  don’t  now  grow  flax  would  grow  it; 
it  would  be  one  way  of  encouraging  the  growth  of 
flax. 

8532.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  the  same  amount 
of  labour  be  required  in  any  case? — Up  to  the  pulling. 

8533.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  would  become  factory  labour 
then  ? — Yes ; the  bulk  of  the  labour  is  after  the 
pulling. 

8534.  How  do  they  deal  with  it  in  other  countries? 
— They  sell  it  green.  It  is  brought  to  the  factory  ana 
dealt  with  there,  steeped  and  stored,  and  the  seed 
taken  off. 

8535.  Can  you  give  us  a reference  to  any  publication 
where  we  could  find  an  account  of  that  1— The  Depart- 
ment’s publications,  the  Department’s  leaflets. 

8536.  (Chairman). — I see  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
munication we  have  from  the  Council,  signed  by  you 
as  secretary,  there  is  something  about  the  burning  of 
lime  ; that  the  Department  should  adopt  some  means 
of  encouraging  the  burning  of  lime  to  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  small  farmers ; shall  we  have  a witness 
who  will  speak  to  that  ? — I think  so ; I am  not  an 
expert  on  that. 


Mr.  Robert  R.  Murphy,  j.p.,  Ready,  examined. 


8537.  (Chairman).— You  are  a member  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Armagh? — Yes. 

8538.  You  appear  here,  I believe,  as  representative 
of  the  committee? — Yes. 

8539.  Do  you  put  in  a formal  communication  which 
the  committee  have  signed  ? — Yes. 

8540.  Will  you  say  then  what  you  have  to  say  about 
that ; first  of  all,  as  to  agricultural  instruction  ? — It 
was  the  want  of  agricultural  instruction,  in  my  idea, 
that  left  the  farming  industry  so  far  back.  Mr. 
Huston  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  are  lectures 


by  an  agricultural  instructor  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  districts  and  holding  classes.  We  would, 
wish  more  classes  held  in  more  centres.  Coun  y 
Armagh  is  so  divided,  with  a school  in  Portadown, 
and  a school  in  Markethill,  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  congested  part  of  the  county.  I look .on ror- 
tadown  and  Markethill,  both,  as  the  more  enlightene 
part  of  the  county.  My  own  district  is  more  con- 
gested, and  there  is  no  opportunity  there  for  farmers 
sons  to  get  any  instruction  when  they  leave  t 
National  school,  and  since  the  system  of  results  nps 
been  done  away  with  in  the  National  school  the  lay 
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vners’  sons,  according  to  my  experience,  have  gone 
tiack  forty  or  fifty  years.  Their  education  now  is  no 
better  than  it  was  in  the  old  hedge  schools,  or  not  as 
<mod  Though  the  results’  examination  was  said  to  be 
*11  cram  my  belief  is  that  no  matter  what  cram  is 
civen  to  a boy  he  will  hold  some  that  will  be  of  use  to 
him  in  the  future.  Now  the  system  of  wire-twisting 
and  paper-folding  is  only  injuring  the  education  of 
the  farmers’  sons,  and  I agree  with  Mr.  Huston  that 
the  bovs  have  not  been  able  to  receive  the  benefit  from 
these  schools  that  they  should  have.  In  former  times, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  fanners’  sons  and  daughters 
•were  taught  agriculture,  and  it  did  not  do  anybody 
any  harm  ; now  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  the 
merest  farce  in  any  of  the  National  schools  ; there  is 
•nothing  in  it.  I know  boys  that  went  into  these  ex- 
aminations, both  in  Markethill  and  Portadown,  and 
■for  want  of  an  agricultural  education  they  were  not 
■fit  to  take  advantage  of  them.  In  old  times  they  were 
taught  geography  and  grammar  ; now  if  you  ask  a 
child  in  a National  school  to  point  out  this  place  or 
that  he  cannot  do  it.  He  is  used  to  no  map  ; it  is 
only  geographical  readers.  Their  education  is  going 
backward  instead  of  forward. 

8541.  You  think  there  should  be  more  agricultural 
teaching  in  National  schools ’—There  should  be  more 
agricultural  teaching. 

8542.  How  would  you  have  it  given  ?— Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  certain  hours  in  the  National  school 
for  teaching  purely  agriculture.  The  children  were 
examined  on  it  by  the  inspector.  The  teacher  got  a 
prize  on  it,  and  got  so  much  percentage  for  each  child 

' lie  passed.  . , . 

8543-  Do  you  think  much  might  be  done  m teaching 
children  by  way  of  gardens,  by  having  garden  plots  at- 


tached to  the  schools  ?— Certainly,  I would  approve  of 
■that,  that  they  should  have  both  instruction  in  the 
■school  and  practical  instruction  outside,  because  the 
fanner’s  son  is  a poor  object  when  he  is  turned  out  of 
the  National  school  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  there  were  secondary  schools,  as  I 
saw  a suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Plunkett  in  an  early 
pamphlet,  when  the  children  left  the  National  school 
their  education  would  be  taken  up  then,  and  that 
■would  be  a means  of  making  different  men  of  them. 

8544.  I see  the  next  thing  you  speak  about  is  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ? — Take  me  on  either  horses  or  cattle.  To 
take  horse-breeding  first,  I would  say  that  I agree  with 
Mr.  Huston  that  we  should  see  the  half-bred  sires 
through  Ireland.  These  hairy-legged  horses  have  done 
any  amount  of  harm,  and  the  mares  are  not  fit  to  be 
mated  with  the  thoroughbred  horse.  In  the  olden 
times — twenty  years  ago — there  was  a breed  of  horses 
that  are  in  the  County  Down  still,  the  Harlcaway 
strain,  that  were  half-bred  ; part  of  the  same  breed 
came  into  Armagh.  Corrector  was  something  of  a 
hackney  in  his  blood,  and  there  were  two  or  three  of 
that  strain  of  horse  that  were  rather  good  horses,  in 
Armagh,  and  remarkable  selling  horses.  Now  it  is 
only  some  big,  useless  lumber  of  a horse,  or  some  weed, 
that  we  can  see,  except  what  comes  to  us  from  the 
South  or  West. 

8545.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Huston’s 
—I  do. 

8546.  As  to  cattle  ? — The  scheme  £ 
very  well  ; but  we  want  more  money  to  work  the  cattle 
scheme — to  work  it  on  the  proper  lines  that  it  should 
he  wrought  in.  It  may  be  said  that  in  Armagh  all 
the  premiums  for  the  bulls  have  been  taken  up.  Such 
is  the  case  these  last  one  or  two  years  past,  but  there 
are  certain  districts  in  the  county  where  the  farmers 
are  not  able  to  give  the  prohibitive  prices  for  yearling 
bulls  that  they  are  called  upon  to  pay.  The  district 
I represent,  I look  upon  it  as  a congested  district,  and 
1 agitated  with  the  Department  on  different  occasions  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  supply  a bull  on  the  same 
terms  to  it  as  to  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  but 
the  answer  to  it  was  that  they  would  lend  money  for 
it,  but  that  was  all  the  benefit  that  could  be  got.  If 
there  was  money  enough  to  do  it,  and  where  it  is 
proved  to  them  that  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  buy  a 
hull  there  would  he  a great  benefit  conferred  by  doing 
it.  For  the  thirty  cows  that  a yearling  shorthorn  bull 
has  to  serve  the  list  is  filled  at  once,  and  very  often  a 
complaint  is  made,  even  by  the  bull  owner,  that  it  is 
not  the  more  worthy  parties  that  receive  these  services, 
hut  it  is  the  larger  farmers  whose  cows  have  calved 
earlier.  . Although  it  has  been  limited  by  our  Com- 
mittee to  three  cows  for  each  man,  still  it  is  known 
that  after  getting  his  three  cows  served  he  can  go  to 


s to  that  ? 
3 working 


another  breeder’s  premium  bull  with  three  more,  and  July  17,1905. 
bars  the  poor  man  out.  M R“ir 

8547.  About  swine  ?— It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  : JJf 

important.  When  this  scheme  was  launched  m v • ' 
Armagh  first  the  large  York  was  considered  to  be  the 
proper  thing.  I think  the  premiums  were  all  taken 
up  at  that  time,  but  after  the  first  crop  was  produced, 
and  this  large  York  came  into  the  market.  Armagh 
is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  sucking  pigs  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  When  the  produce  of  these  boars 
was  brought  to  the  market  they  would  not  be  bought. 

1 have  known  the  breeders  of  them  to  bring  them  to 
market  after  market,  but  the  farmers  would  not  buy 
them.  They  object  to  a pig  with  a lot  of  hair  about 
him.  My  idea  would  be  that  we  should  grade  up  the 
native  breed  of  pigs.  We  had  a meeting,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Department,  that  the  rearers  of  gigs 
should  be  asked  to  allow  an  inspection  of  their  pigs, 
and  the  best  boars  picked  out  of  them,  and  those 
boars,  if  considered  satisfactory,  should  be  registered, 
and  so  on,  improving  the  grade,  because  now  it  is,  very 
often,  some  deformity  in  the  litter  of  pigs  that  is  kept 
for  a boar  ; one  that  is  fit  for  nothing  else. 

8548.  Your  next  head  is  as  to  the  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  for  commercial  or  mercantile  pur- 
suits?— Yes,  I spoke  about  that. 

8549.  Then,  as  to  the  supply  of  lime  to  farmers?— 

That  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  for  the  farmer 
in  my  district,  as  it  is  utterly  removed  from  being  a 
limestone  soil.  The  crop  has  gone  down,  the  bearing 
capacities  of  the  soil,  and  the  weight  of  the  produce. 

Years  past  when  the  lime  industry  was  flourishing,  and 
1 imp,  cheap,  the  fanners  drew  enormous  quantities  of 
lime.  Now  they  cannot  get  any  lime.  What  I would 
wish,  if  it  was  possible,  would  be  that  the  Department 
would  subsidise  kilns.  There  are  any  amount  of  them 
left  idle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  try  and  spread  the 
industry  in  that  form.  I think  it  could  be  done,  and  ■ - 

would  pay.  The  County  Monaghan  has  started  on  that ; 

they  saw  the  necessity  of  it. 

8550.  Have  the  County  Committee  taken  any  steps 
in  that  direction? — The  Armagh  County  Committee 
have  made  a recommendation  to  the  Department  that 
such  a thing  should  be  done. 

8551..  What  did  the  Department  say  to  that?— I did 
not  see  any  reply  to  that. 

(Mr.  Huston). — It  was  sent  np,  in  the  minutes,  with- 
in the  last  month. 

(Chuirmcm). — You  have  raised  the  question? 

(Mr.  Huston). — Yes,  sir. 

8552.  (Chairman). — Then  as  to  the  flax  industry, 

Mr.  Murphy  ? — That  was  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  County  Armagh,  but  of  late  days  it  has 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  dying  industries,  but 
since  the  Department  has  shown  some  little  sympathy 
with  the  farmers  it  has  improved,  and  there  is  a lot  of 
room  for  improvement  yet.  I cannot  agree  with  our 
secretary  when  he  says  sell  the  green  flax.  I don’t 
think  there  would  be  many  farmers  willing  to  do  that. 

If  that  were  the  case  we  would  have  large  farmers 
sowing  flax,  and  running  the  poor  men  out.  I think 
the  man  who  grows  his  flax,  and  is  able  to  handle  it, 
should  get  every  assistance  possible.  I don’t  say  that 
we  should  assist  the  man  with  100  acres  that  has  no 
more  trouble,  only  to  sow  his  flax,  and  let  it  be  pulled. 

8553  Is  flax  grown  to  any  extent  by  small  men?— 

Flax  is  grown  all  by  small  men.  There  were  200 
entries  at  Armagh  Show,  and  nearly  all  were  grown 
by  farmers  with  ten  or  twenty  acres. 

8554.  (Mr.  Minks). — I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by 
saying  that  the  large  farmer  might  swamp  the  small 
:c  ooliincr  his  flax  green?— 


farmers  if  given  facilities  for  selling  his  flax  green? 
The  large  farmer  would  grow  fifteen  or  twenty  or  one 
hundred  acres  of  flax.  He  would  sell  Ins  flax  to  the 
Association.  It  would  swell  the  bulk  in  opposition  to 
what  the  small  farmer  has  who  handles  it  by  his  own 
help  and  family.  He  must  pull  it  Himself,  dry  it, 
and  scutch  it,  and  bring  it  to  market.  . . 

8555.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  amount  of  Irish  flax 

is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
spinners?— Very  often  we  see  that  the  spinner  has  too 
much  flax.  . . , - r , 

8556.  If  he  has  too  much  flax,  is  it  not  flax  that  fie 
bought  from  abroad?— Let  him  have  too  much,  or  too 
little,  the  spinners  keep  themselves  on  the  safe  side, 
and  will  not  give  the  farmer  very  much  for  it,  in  any 

Do  you  happen  to  know  how  much  of  the  flax 
worked  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  assumed  to  be  home- 
grown, and  how  much  imported  ? — No,  I am  not  up 
3 Q 
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to  that.  Our  Agricultural  Committee,  in  Armagh,  for 
years  we  at  on  a scheme  of  prizes  for  flax  scutched. 
This  year  it  has  been  changed  to  green  flax.  There 
has  been  a considerable  quantity  more  flax  sown.  There 
is  no  demonstration  plpts  to  show  the  different  manures, 
only  what  we  can  read  out  of  the  reports  given  to  the 
Department,  as  to  what  manures  or  what  quantities  of 
these  manures  should  be  applied. 

8558.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  the  large  men  grew 
ten  times  the  amount  of  flax  they  do  now  it  would 
injure  the  price  for  the  small  farmer  ? — Certainly,  I 
think  so,  for  when  the  spinners  cannot  give  any  more 
for  a small  quantity  of  flax,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
won’t  keep  themselves  safe  when  the  large  quantity 
comes.  When  it  was  a small  market  the  buyers  were 
very  busy,  but  when  it  is  a large  market  the  buyers 
can  keep  their  coats  on,  and  go  about  content.  They 
know  the  quantity  is  there,  and  they  can  get  it  at  any 
time.  In  Armagh  we  want  more  instruction  on  this. 
That  is  my  view,  and  I have  agitated  it  in  the 
Armagh  Flax  Committee,  as  being  the  only  flax- 
grower  who  was  a member  of  that  committee,  that  we 
want  more  instruction  and  more  help  from  the  De- 
partment. The  Department  in  years  past  have  been 
sending  experts  to  the  Continent.  We  cannot  see 
much  fruit  from  these  experts.  Working  farmers 
have  not  been  sent  to  the  Continent  who  knew  some- 
thing about  the  working  of  flax.  T+  was  a few  swell 


farmers  who,  for  a cheap  holiday,  Kot  fnfl 
brought  on  the  Department  to  get' out  to  rtT 
tinent  men  who  never  had  flax  k j Con' 

are  the  men  they  have  been  sending  to  thfconf11'?6 
the  men  of  experience  were  kent'at  Tuwn«  ont'®en*1 ; 
nothing  about  this.  Pt  at  horae’  and 

8559.  You  think  more  might  be  done  in  that  , 
More  might  be  done,  and  let  the  regular flax^f  ~~ 
see  the  Continental  methods  of  handling  flax  8 
should  be  able  to  grow  as  good  flax  as  is  grown  on  f9 
Continent,  if  we  had  a proper  training8  °a  ** 

8560.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — The  wrong  men  have  w 

sent  to  the  Continent  ?— The  wrong  men  I have  n 
no  fruits  yet  of  their  labour,  no  benefits  from  1®”, 
the  Continental  experts  yet.  an?  op 

8561.  (Chairma to).  Wh at  is  done  in  the  wav  of 
instruction  m flax  growing— have  you  got  exnerirn£+ 
plots  ?— We  have  no  flax  instructor ; KSS 
instructor  in  Armagh  is  not  a flax  man  g turaI 

8562.  Do  you  say  you  have  practically  no  instmcH* 

8563.  Has  (hat  been  represented  to  the  Department 

that  you  want  more  instruction  in  flax  growing^ 
don  t know  that,  it  has  been  represented,  hut  I giTfi  t 
as  afxvgrower  *U  “y  practical  fanner.  * 

8564.  You  are  taking  this  opportunity  of  exDrP« 

mg  your  views  on  that  point.  p eES~ 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  M’Cluke,  j.p.,  Killylea,  examined. 


8565.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Armagh  ? — Yes. 

8566.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Huston’s  evidence  and 
Mr.  Murphy’s;  do  you  wish  to  express  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  anything  they  said  ? — Just  on  one  or 
two  things  I would  express  an  opinion,  and,  unless 
for  that,  I thoroughly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Huston 
has  stated.  About  the  premium  bulls,  I don’t  see  how 
he  could  get  out  of  having  some  of  his  committee  hold- 
ing the  premiums.  I must  say  that  I have  held 
one,  under  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I suppose  for 
may  be  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  County  Com- 
mittees took  them  up. 

8567.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the 
matter  started  ? — I don’t  think  you  could  get  other  men 
to  take  them  up.  You  have  practically  more  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Committee  holding  the 
premium  hulls  ; and  another  thing,  about  the 
diseases,  I think  there  are  some  diseases  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  about.  For  instance,  you  have 
black  quarter ; you  have  got  that  practically  pre- 
vented. Now  we  have  got  blood  murraine  in  our  dis- 
trict. We  know  how  to  cure  it  very  well,  but  we  would 
like  to  knoiw  a preventative.  We  have  a preventative 
for  black  quarter.  It  puts  cattle  back  six  weeks  to 
two  months  m thriving. 

8568.  You  have  very  good  advice  ready  to  your 
hands  in  Armagh  ?— That  is  right  enough,  but  what 
we  want  is  a preventative.  If  we  could  get  to  know 
the  cause  of  it  we  would  be  glad  ; we  cannot  get  to 
know  what  really  is  the  cause  of  it. 

8569.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  that  respect  ; do  you  think  that 
might  be  .improved  m any  way  ? — I think  they  should 
try  to  inquire  on  the  spot,  and  see  if  we  can  try  to 
find  out  what  is  the  cause  of  it. 

8570.  You  know  they  have  given  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  that  kind  of  thing  ?— As  far  as  I know  they 
haye  not,  in  our  district.  We  haye  got  no  instruction 
about  it.  I think,  as  far  as  the  creameries  are  con. 
cerned,  they  don  t help  to  improve  our  cattle-breedinc 
I think  you  can  make  no  substitute  for  the  milk  for 
fattening  the  calves. 

or™  y013  think  has  ifc  a bad  effect  ?— Yes 

8572.  Now,  the  live-stock  schemes,  generally,  have 
you  anything  to  say  about  them  ?-Not,  unless  about 
the  swine  and  I think  both  Mr.  Huston  and  Mr 
Murphy  have  gone  into  that.  I think  we  might  do 
something  more  for  the  swine.  Our  district  of  the 


country  is  largely  a pork-feeding  district,  and  what 
you  want  is  the  pig  you  can  put  into  the  market  the 
quickest. 

8573.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  weight  do  you  sell  them 
at? — About  2 cwt. 

• 8574.  Is  that  the  size  the  bacon  merchants  in  Bel- 
fast and  Derry  prefer  ?— What  they  give  the  most  for 
they  get. 

8575.  That  is  their  size  ?— Yes  ; and  they  don’t 
seem  to  give  anything  for  a large  York  or  any  other 
one.  They  give  all  for  weight,  and  when  they  come 
into  the  market,  and  want  l^cwt.  they  will  get  most 
for  that.  b 


8577.  (Mr.  Dryden). — They  give  the  same  price  to 
the  man  who  produces  a poor  pig  as  the  man  who  pro- 
duces a good  one  ?— I don’t  say  that  exactly,  but  for 
the  weight  they  require  they  give  much  about  the  same 
price.  A pig  of  2cwt.  would  be  very  much  about  the 
same  quality. 

8578.  I understand  they  would  not  want  one  that 
weighed  2cwt.  501bs.,  but  I am  speaking  of  the 
quality  ? — There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  price— 
not  more  than  Is.  a cwt.  What  I am  speaking  of  as 
a cwt.  is  1121bs.  We  have  the  market  all  the  year 
round. 

8579.  How  many  premium  boars  have  you  in  this 
county?— Not  veay  many.  I think  there  are  oily 
two  or  three.  We  had  a few  at  first,  but  the  scheme 
is  practically  dead. 

8580.  The  scheme  does  not  injure  you,  at  all  events  ? 
No. 

• <Mr-  Micks). — Is  the  bacon-curing  altogether 

m Belfast  ? — Portadown  is  largely  in  it,  too. 

8582.  (Mr.  Brown). — On  the  question  of  the 
premium  bulls,  the  premium  is  not  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bull  owner  ; it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
locality  ? — Certainly  ; we  always  consider  the  localitt 
in  placing,  and  we  try  to  give  them  to  the  outsiders 
first. 

8583.  If  you  have  applications  from  some  who  are 
members,  and  some  who  are  non-members,  you  give 
the  preference  to  the  non-members  ? — Yes,  and  to  the 
outsiders.;  men  away  one  from  another. 

8584.  You  distribute  them  as  well  as  you  can  for 
the  county  ? — Yes. 

8585.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  ? — I don’t  think  so. 
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Dr.  George  H.  W oollatt,  fh. 

8586.  (Chairman). — Yon  are,  I understand,  Dnn- 
-iDai  of  the  Institute  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Porta- 
down  ? — Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way. 

Mav  I be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks as  a result  of  what  has  transpired  this  morn- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Classes  that  our 
friend  in  the  county  has  spoken  of.  These  classes 
were  conducted  in  my  school,  and  as  principal  Execu- 
tive Officer  I watch  them  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  very  closely.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  must 
do  a great  deal  of  good,  and  I would  not  condemn 
- V 1-  - ae  that,  in  which 


.I.C.,  examined. 

qualified  to  deal,  for  I only  deal  with  the  July  17,1008 


them  in  such  a wholesale  fashion  as  that 
they  have  been  already  condemned  this  morning.  Mr. 
Huston  says  the  instruction  is  in  theory,  and  he  thinks 
that  is  the  main  cause  of  failure.  In  saying  that,  1 
fancy  Mr.  Huston  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  instructor  : he  simply  means  that  the 
time  is  not  sufficiently  long  for  good  agricultural  in- 
struction to  be  given.  My  own  opinion  was  that  if  the 
•classes  had  been  held  with  considerably  more  rigid 
discipline  they  would  have  been  much  more  profitable. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  that  possibly  could  not 
be  done,  but  there,  I think,  is  the  principal  cause  of 
their  failure  ; and  then  I would  put  it  down  also  to 
the  inertia  of  the  farmer.  We  are  a very  conserva- 
tive-minded country,  and  the  methods  that  have  been 
used  up  to  the  present  have  got  fast  hold  of  the  older 
farmers.  It  is  only  the  young  people  with  whom  these 
.agricultural  classes  deal,  and  therefore  it  is  only  in 
the  years  to  come  that  you  can  see  the  practical  out- 
come of  this  agricultural  course. 

8587.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  another  part  of  Ire- 
land told  us  lie  gave  up  the  farmer  after  forty  ?— I 
.quite  agree  with  that. 

8588.  (Mr.  Bro-wn). — These  classes  have  not  yet  been 
held  in  rural  districts— they  are  held  in  towns  ? — 
They  are  held  in  towns,  but  they  are  only  used  as 
geographical  centres  for  the  district.  We  in  our 
school  don’t  want  town  students.  We  simply  lend 


am  more  - — -j  -----  , 

agricultural  classes  from  an  outsider  s point  of  . --•••  j->r  <j„.  u 
Dealing  with  our  own  work  and  our  relations  with  \youi|att, 
the  Department,  I might  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  have  , 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  Department  and  for  its 
work.  Possibly  our  method  of  dealing  with  griev- 
ances which  will  undoubtedly  crop  up  in  any  public 
work,  is  different  from  that  practised  by  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  Our  method  is  first  of  all  to  read  the  regula- 
tions very  carefully,  and  to  find  out  what  we  may  do 
and  what  we  may  not  do.  The  Committee  discuss 
these  things  very  fully,  and  when  we  see  that  the  re- 
gulations are  binding  us,  if  they  are  doing  us  an  in- 
jury we  put  these  views  before  the  Department 
officially.  Probably  we  get  no  answer  for  a long  time, 
and  if  so  we  go  up  and  see  them,  or  we  invite  them  to 
come  down  and  see  us,  and  we  have  a talk  about  these 
matters  among  ourselves,  and  in  nearly  every  case  we 
are  able  to  surmount  the  difficulty  in  some  way  or 
other  without  breaking  the  regulations.  Perhaps  a 
little  difference  of  interpretation  between  two  officials 
may  give  us  all  the  latitude  we  require.  Personally  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  many  difficulties  that  I have 
noticed  in  the  Press  in  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  to  this  Commission  while  it  has  been  sitting 
have  lari ^ n"m- 


the 

8589.  I think  it  has  been  found  from  experience 
that  the  classes  do  better  when  held  in  the  country 
districts  ? — I am  speaking  of  just  what  I found. 

(Chairman). — No  doubt  it  would  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ireland. 

8590.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  school  is  a long  distance 
from  the  town  ? — Yes  ; we  are  surrounded  by  fields, 
and  use  these  fields  for  mensuration  and  many  other 
objects  of  instruction.  I would  recommend,  of  course, 
a three  years’  course.  I don’t  consider  that  anything 
could  be  done  in  less  than  three  years,  and  I also  think 
that  experimental  science,  pure  science,  should  be  the 
ground  work  of  that  course.  I don’t  think  you  can 
■ teach  agriculture  from  the  top  ; you  must  teach  it 

from  the  bottom,  from  the  soil,  and  experimental 
science  and  science  work  must  be  done.  With  regard 
to  the  reference  to  wire-folding  as  a type  of  education, 
and  so  on,  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  things.  I don’t 
think  it  is  fair  to  criticise  the  type  of  education  be- 
cause it  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  This  manual 
training,  of  which  wire-bending  was  the  germ,  had 
never  got  a fair  chance  ; it  never  developed  into  the 
tree  ; simply  because  they  could  not  see  the  good  of  the 
seed  they  would  not  have  to  plant.  That  is  another 
instance  of  our  conservatism  in  this  country,  and  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  teaching  in  National  schools, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  want  some  more  capable  agri- 
cultural instructors  than  the  ordinary  National  school 
teachers.  The  National  school  teacher  has  to  give  a 
general  education,  and  that  kind  of  instruction  he 
gives.  He  can’t  be  an  expert  in  agriculture  as  well.  I 
take  it  that  our  county  schemes  are  for  the  introduction 
of  expert  advice  on  these  things,  and  I think  it  would 
be  a step  back  to  do  as  Mr.  Murphy^ suggests,  to  allow 


•gely  arisen  through  the  fault  of  the  Com- 
tnemselves.  Either  they  don’t  know  what  they 
may  do  or  they  did  not  know  what  they  wanted.  1 
would  like  to  make  that  the  text  of  what  I have  to  say. 
In  outlining  the  policy  of  the  Committee  I would  like  it 
to  be  understood  that  we  have  certainly  met  with  diffi- 
culties, that  some  of  our  difficulties  appeared  to  be  in- 
surmountable at  first  ; but  these  difficulties  have  never 
been,  shall  I say,  increased  by  the  Department.  The 
Department  has  always  shown  itself  rather  willing  to 
smooth  these  difficulties  over  rather  than  increase 
them.  Our  principal  difficulty,  with  regard  to  tech- 
nical education  particularly,  was  that  to  do  technical 
instruction  properly  we  must  have  a very  extensive 
equipment,  and  our  industry  in  Portadown,  which  is 
a linen-weaving  industry,  is  of  such  a character  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  see  where  technical  instruction 
can  really  aid  that  industry.  You  will  understand 
better,  perhaps,  when  1 tell  you  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  damask-weaving  done  in  Portadown.  It  is 
very  simple  weaving,  mere  towelling  and  handkerchief 
weaving.  They  require  no  particular  skill  ; it  is  the 
product  of  the  machines. 

8591.  No  designing  ?— No  designing  practically. 
You  must  not  think  because  I say  this  that  there 
is  no  damask-weaving  done  in  Portadown.  I could 
tell  you  of  a dozen  looms  ; but  in  the  main  our  in- 
dustry is  of  an  automatic  kind.  It  requires  a worker 
to  be  very  quick  at  handling  broken  threads,  but  no 
other  skill  is  required.  The  factory  takes  a worker  in 
as  a learner,  and  pays  five  shillings  a week  until  the 
learner  can  be  put  to  the  loom,  and  they  then  earn  what 
they  can  make — what  the  machine  earns.  Technical 
instruction  can  hardly  aid  such  people,  at  any  rate, 
in  their  work,  but  I do  say  that  if  we  could  make  that 
loom  more  productive,  if  by  means  of  lighting  we 
could  enable  the  worker  to  pick  up  his  thread  more 
easily,  if  we  could  by  a systematic  instruction  in 
mechanism  make  him  appreciate  his  machine,  and  see 
what  it  could  do  more  closely,  if  we  could  make  him 
understand  the  value  of  efficient  lubrication  we  ought 
to  enable  him  to  take  more  value  out  of  his  machine, 
and  we  would  in  that  way  increase  his  earning  power, 
and  ease  his  work.  We  have,  therefore,  held  in  front 
of  us  all  the  time  the  ideal  of  instituting  an  engineer- 
ing course  and  practical  workshop,  where  machine 
tools  could  be  supplied,  where  ideas  of  machinery  im- 

Crovement  could  be  actually  worked  out  from  the  very 
eginning,  from  designing  and  pattern-making  to  the 
finishing,  and  actual  treating  on  the  machine.  And 
Mnrnhv  su wests  to  allow  we  have  at  last,  partly  through  the  generosity  of  the 

National  schools  to  chil-  Department  and  partly  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Ko  allowed  townspeople,  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a work- 


agriculture  to  be  given  XU  laabiuiuiu  9UUUV19  uw  w***  -.  . 

d„„,  I would  far  rather  that  they  would  be  allowed  Upward,  of 


to  give  experimental  science,  and,  perhaps,  a 
elementary  botany,  so  that  boys  when  they  get  into 
the  fields  would  know  what  the  field  meant  or  the 
plant  meant.  I think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  attack 
m schools.  I know  that  it  was  a fact  that  in  the  old 
days  the  percentage  of  boys  that  Mr.  Murphy  talks 
about  was  far  higher  in  the  towns  than  in  the  coun- 
try, wfyich  means  to  say  that  the  agricultural  work 
was  measured  by  the  intelligence  of  the  student,  riot 
• hy  the  amount  of  agriculture  that  was  taught.  That 
is  with  regard  to  our  own  work,  with  which  I,  perhaps, 


£500  has  been  spent  on  that  alone.  That,  of  course, 
has  to  some  extent  crippled  our  work.  Money  has 
gone  in  this  direction  which  possibly  ought  to  have 
gone  in  other  directions. 

8592.  What  machinery  would  it  be,  and  what 
power  ?— We  have  a 13-horse-power  gas  engine 
working  at  present  on  suction  gas,  which  gives 
a very  much  lower  result,  and  we  have  a suction  gas 
plant,  that  is  to  say,  we  are  teaching  cheap  power  as 
well  as  efficiency  in  the  machinery.  We  have  a dynamo 
3 Q 2 
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and  all  the  necessary  electrical  fittings,  two  good 
lathes,  milling  machinery,  a vertical  drill,  milling 
cutting  grinders.  We  have  a forge  and  a vice — all 
the  necessary  tools. 

8593.  Have  you  a loom  ? — We  have  no  loom  at  pre- 
sent. 

8594.  Do  you  contemplate  getting  a loom  ? — That 
certainly  will  come  in  time.  It  has  not  come  to  that 
yet.  In  addition  to  this,  we  found  that  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  a laboratory  in  which  the  various  days’  work 
could  be  carried  out.  This  has  involved  us  in  further 
expense,  and  our  town  having  spent  all  this  money 
on  a water  scheme,  is  unable  to  raise  more  money  for 
technical  instruction  in  the  usual  fashion.  Consequently 
we  have  to  provide  this  money  from  local  sources. 
We  have  to  express  our  gratitude  to  various  members 
of  the  Committee  who  have  gone  to  the  bank,  and 
signed  bills  which  have  enabled  us  to  spend  £500  or 
£600  in  the  laboratory  in  order  that  the  school  might 
have  that  necessary  part  of  its  equipment. 

8595.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then  you  have  a good  deal  of 
voluntary  assistance  ? — Quite  so.  We  have  to  repay 
this  in  the  course  of  years,  and  pay  interest  on  the 
money  we  have  borrowed,  which  has  involved  us  to  the 
extent  of  over  £60  a year  probably,  and  this  £60  a 
year  comes  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  applied  to 
educational  effort.  My  point  in  bringing  this  up  is 
that  I think  it  an  unfair  tax  upon  a technical  school 
because  it  is  a success,  because  it  is  doing  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created  that  it  should  have  its  income  cut 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reasons  that  make 
these  actions  necessary  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
increasing  of  this  grant.  I can’t  blame  the  Depart- 
ment for  that.  The  Department  have  already  given  us 
their  very  best,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  this, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  also  the  students  in  our  town 
cost  £3  per  head  per  session,  whereas  their  cost  is 
anything  from  £6  to  £24,  shows  that  the  money  given 
in  technical  education  in  this  country  is  not  sufficient, 
and  will  not  be  sufficient  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  only 
reason  we  can  make  it  stretch  at  present  is  that  we  aie 
not  really  doing  trade  technical  work.  We  are  only 
beginning  at  the  teaching  on  the  very  fringe,  ,.nd  wfcii 
we  come  to  technical  work  we  will  want  more  money. 

8596.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  scheme  do  you  refer  to 
as  costing  you  £3  a head  ? — I am  lumping  our  whole 
scheme.  In  London  a commercial  student  costs  £6, 
and  the  Senior  Chemist  or  Senior  Physics  Student 
cost  £24. 

8597.  Is  that  under  the  London  County  Council — 
the  evening  students? — Evening  students. 

8598.  Your  students  to  whom  you  refer  are  all 
evening  students.  I imagine  the  £24  would  be  a day 
student,  but  that  was  the  highest  rate  I could  pick 
out. 

8599.  I think  that  must  be  ; it  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  compare  two  things  unless  you  are  quite 
certain  they  are  comparable  T— That  was  the  highest 
rate  I could  pick  out,  and  the  lowest  £6. 

Your  rate  is  £3  for  evening  students.  You  had 
better  make  sure  that  for  London  you  are  quoting  the 
amount  for  evening  students. 

8600.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  the  highest  cost  per 
head  on  any  grade  in  your  school  ?— I simply  took  the 
lump,  but  I could  give  you  each  department. 

8601.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  may  take  it  from  me  that 

those  figures  you  are  quoting  from  London  are  day 
students  representing  a full  clay’s  work,  and  are  not 
comparable  with  the  expense  in  the  same  city  for 
evening  students,  who  would  be  giving  only  about  six 
hours  a week  ? — Even  if  we  granted  this  point.  \V c 

are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall  be 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  Our  institution  is  at  pre- 
sent not  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  actually  in- 
tended, and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
establish  a day  technical  class,  but  how  are  we  -to  do 
it  if  the  cost  is  going  to  be  £24  if  we  have  only  an  in- 
come equal  to  £3. 

8602.  What  class  of  students  do  you  look  forward  to 
having  in  the  school  for  all-day  work  ? — We  expect  to 
do  engineering  work  in  the  day-time. 

8603.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  a real  engineer- 
ing course  in  the  evening.  What  type  of  students  do 
you  suggest  ?— Students  who  are  going  in  for  mechani- 
cal engineering. 

•8604.  At  what  age  1 — From  fourteen  upwards. 

8605.  Supposing  such  a school  could  be  established 
where  do  you  expect  to  get  the  students  from  for  a 
third  year’s  course— is  it  from  Portadown  ?— We  have 
a great  many  mills,  each  of  which  has  a mill-wright 


and  seven  or  eight  assistants  ; but  even  so  we 
accustomed  to  look  upon  our  school  as  not  exactl”* 
local  thing.  We  take  in  county  students,  and  there 
no  engineering  course  except  in  Belfast  that  anv  sh, 
dent  within  fifty  miles  of  Portadown  can  take  f ur 
would  expect  to  draw  from  a big  district— perhan*  +v 
whole  of  Ulster.  We  are  the  biggest  railway  iunctin^ 
in  Ulster,  and  we  have  people  often  now  coming 
from  a very  long  distance  along  the  main  line.  ° n 

8606.  You  contemplate  in  the  future  a course  of 
three  years  for  boys  from  fourteen  or  upwards.  Wh  t 
probability  do  you  think  you  would  have  of  attract 
ing  to  this  school,  boys  of  that  type?— We  should  be 
satisfied  with  ten  or  twelve  per  year. 

8607.  Ten  or  twelve  in  the  first  year’s  course,  and 
how  many  in  the  second  1— We  should  have  to  make 
them  sign  for  a three  years’  course  if  they  did  coma 

8608.  You  would  not  take  them  unless  they  attended 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  ? — Perhaps  it  is  not  fair 
to  have  this  thing  thrashed  out.  I say  we  look  in  the 
future  to  this.  I have  not  a scheme  written  out,  and 
I have  not  one  even  in  my  head  at  present  ; but  I 
conceive  that  the  school  must  be  developed  on  that 
side. 

8609.  (Chairman). — The  point  of  vour  evidence  is 
that  you  are  looking  forward  to  a large  increase  in 
the  institution  ? — A necessary  increase  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

8610.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I want  to  be  quite  sure  that 
there  is  any  comparison  at  all  between  the  things  you 
are  dealing  with  as  to  cost.  I am  not  quite  clear 
about  that.  You  instanced  the  London  costs,  and  you 
will  get  the  same  costs  in  other  towns,  but  it  is  the 
cost  of  a type  of  instruction  starting  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  and  going  on  for  two  or  three  years  from 
that  with  expensive  facilities,  a case  that  would  not 
be  justified  unless  there  was  a fair  probability  that  the 
provisional  facilities  would  be  taken  advantage  of  ?— 
Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I want  to  get  at  your  view  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  advantage  being  taken  of  the  equip- 
ment of  that  type  when  started  in  Portadown,  if  that 
was  the  aim  of  the  school. 

8611.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bann,  studded 
all  along  with  machinery  ? — Yes. 

8612.  So  you  have  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood 
a very  large  number  of  mills  that  would  take  up 
trained  hands  ? — Quite  so  ; and  we  have  many  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills  in  the  district  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles. 

8613.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  you  have  formed  no  esti- 
mate as  to  the  annual  consumption  of  highly-trained 
mechanics  from  the  school  by  these  mills,  and  you  have 
not  gone  into  the  question  of  how  many  students  would 
be  given  places  ? — That  would  be  a detail  for  them  in 
the  engineer  course.  All  this  would  have  to  come  up 
before  anything  in  that  line  was  really  set  out  on 
paper. 

8614.  It  would  have  to  go  on  certainly  before  an  ex- 
penditure of  capital  or  demand  upon  revenue  was  em- 
barked upon  ? — We  are.  not  ready  for  that,  and  pro- 
bably shall  not  be  for  the  next  half-dozen  years.  We 
have  a certain  limited  income,  but  my  point  was  that 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
technical  instruction.  We  must  look  forward  to  doing 
more  work  than  we  are  doing  now,  and  it  must  be  day- 
work, which  is  naturally  more  expensive  than  evening 
work.  In  London  they  spend  up  to  £20  on  the  stu- 
dent ; that  we  can’t  afford. 

8615.  What  you  have  not  yet  considered  is  whether 
it  is  desirable  you  should  even  if  you  could  ?— You 
may  take  it  if  it  is  not  the  Department  won’t  let  us. 

8616.  Then  it  is  not  a practical  question  you  are 
discussing  now  ? — It  may  come  up  in  the  future. 

8617.  But  doesn’t  aSect  your  present  policy  ?— It 
does  not  affect  the  present  policy  ; it  is  merely  a little 
ahead. 


8618.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  not  a very  practical  thing 
to  try  to  train  the  youth  of  your  neighbourhood  in  the 
ordinary  knowledge  they  would  require  afterwards  ? — 
We  consider  so. 

8619.  And  that  is  what  you  are  looking  forward  to— 
perhaps  a school  that  will  train  thirty  for  three 
years  ? — That  we  cannot  do  at  present  ; our  funds 
would  not  allow  us.  We  have  premises  for  that,  and 
could  do  the  work  except  for  irritating  expenses.  Our 
funds  won’t  allow  us.  I might  give  you,  perhaps,  an 
instance  of  this  in  our  town.  Gas  is  very  dear,  and 
many  of  the  factories  have  taken  out  their  gas  lighting. 
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and  put  in  the  electric  light.  Up  to  the  present  when 
anything  has  gone  wrong  with  the  electric  light  they 
had  to  send  to  Belfast  for  a man  to  put  it  right.  They 
inst  time,  and  had  been  obliged  to  pay  fairly  high 
rates  for  the  work  done,  and  perhaps  legitimately  so, 
but  the  loss  of  time  in  the  working  of  the  mill  has 
heen  a far  more  serious  item.  But  with  the  boys  who 
bin  been  through  our  two  /ears'  come  »t  Oie 
*.nd  of  this  year’s,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding this  labour  in  the  town.  We  can  often  now 
„ive  our  student  such  a job  as  estimating  the  amount 
nf  lieht  required,  the  cost  of  the  materials  required 
for  any  electric  lighting  job  likely  to  occur  in  our 
town  We  can  also  put  a man  m charge  of  this,  and 
the  man  will  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  plant  and 
of  ordinary  repairs. 

8620.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).-^ You  have  been  able  to  do  this 
in  the  evening  classes  ? — Yes. 

8621  You  found  that  mechanical  engineers  working 
in  the  mills  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  sufficiently 
anxious  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  correlated  work 
to  take  up  this  energetically  ? — Quite  so.  I would  not 
ask  you  believe  that  out  of  a class  of  twelve  students  I 
would  turn  out  twelve  electricians,  but  of  the  twelve 
there  would  be  three  will  be  able  to  do  that  work,  and 
and  have  a new  profession  open  to  them. 

8622.  And  the  other  nine  would  probably  gain 
enough  knowledge  to  prevent  them  making  mistakes 
and  know  when  to  bring  in  an  expert  man? — Cer. 
tainly,  or  they  may  go  on  for  another  year  or  perhaps 
two  years  and  acquire  more  knowledge.  We  have  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  the  low  standard  of  general 


education.  As  an  example  I think  I would  like  to 
give  you  this  fact.  The  boys  don’t  value  education,  of 
course,  for  its  own  sake.  They  value  electricity  because 
it  has  a high  sounding  name  and  they  like  to  come  to 
the  electricity  class ; they  would  very  much  like  to 
come  to  the  electric  l:ght  and  power  class  the  first  year, 
but  that  we  don’t  permit ; but  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
told  a man,  “ You  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
mathematics  to  take  the  electricity  course,  and  you 
must  give  this  year  to  mathematics,”  that  man  will  go 
off  and  we  lose  him  for  ever.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  give  him  electricity  and  mathematics,  or  to  give 
him  mathematics  and  call  it  electricity.  We  have  to 
have  an  electrical  class  and  devote  all  our  time  to 
teaching  mathematics  from  an  electrical  point  of  view. 
All  our  examples  are  electrical  examples.  Instead  of 
dealing  with  oranges  and  apples  in  baskets,  as  ordi- 
nary arithmetic  does,  we  deal  with  electric  light,  bulbs 
and  arc  lamps.  You  have  to  blind  a man  for  a year 
or  two  until  he  sees  the  very  wide  ground  which  he 
has  to  cover  and  then  he  sits  down,  and  we  find  him  a 
very  satisfactory  student.  We  have  taken  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  this.  We  began  before  the  true  tech- 
nical work  ; we  began  with  arithmetic,  which  we  called 
electricity,  stage  No.  1,  and  gave  all  our  examples  from 
an  electrical  point  of  view.  We  have  also  formed  a 
preparatory  class,  and  to  show  you  how  the  Department 
have  treated  us,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  the 
committee,  they  allowed  us  to  do  our  work  in  what  we 
considered  to  be  the  right  way.  They  have  given  us 
permission  to  use  our  rooms  and  equipment  for 
National  Board  classes,  that  is  for  classes  that  claim 
grants  under  the  National  Board,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent went  even  further  than  that  and  gave  us  two 
money  donations  in  order  to  enable  us  to  do  the  work 
more  satisfactorily.  We  found  that  the  grants  obtain- 
able from  the  National  Board  for  this  elementary  work 
only  about  half  covered  the  cost  of  the  class.  A fur- 
ther difficulty  is  the  lack  of  educational  appreciation. 

8623.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  method  by 
which  you  make  good  the  lack  of  primary  education  on 
the  part  of  your  pupils  is  not  absolutely  the  right  one 
from  the  educational  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  the 
practical  necessities  of  the  case? — I think  it  is  the 
correct  way. 

8624.  Quite.  You  conduct  certain  classes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Board? — Yes. 

8625.  Is  your  only  complaint  about  these  classes 
that  the  grants  are  too  small  for  them  ? — That  is  the 
only  complaint. 

8626.  Do  you  as  a matter  of  fact  have  many  pupils 
who  are  of  an  older  stage  than  that  which  would  be 
required  for  placing  them  in  the  sixth  class  ?— Yes. 

8627.  And  those  are  the  boys  that  you  work  in  the 
preparatory  school  under  the  National  Board? — Yes. 

8628.  How  many  hours  a week? — Six  hours  a week 
for  thirty  weeks. 


8629.  So  you  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  practically  July  l906 

the  maximum  grant?— We  never  had  any  trouble  in  Dr  (J  H 
getting  the  maximum  grant ; it  pays  just  about  half  Woonatt, 
the  cost  of  the  classes.  ph.o.,  f.i.c. 

8630.  There  is  no  difficulty  however  in  working  these 
evening  classes  under  the  National  Board  in  direct  re- 
lation to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  students  ? — 

We  were  the  first  school,  I think,  in  Ireland  to  take  up 
this  work,  and  we  found  considerable  difficulties.  We 
read  through  the  regulations,  and  found  we  could  not 
work  the  class  at  all  under  the  circumstances,  but  we 
approached  the  National  Board  and  said  these  regula- 
tions won’t  do  for  ns.  We  want  the  regulations 
altered,  and  they  granted  us  all  these  modifications. 

We  got  over  the  paper  difficulty,  but  the  grant  is  not 
sufficient.  . 

8631.  These  liberties  they  gave  you  are  embodied  m 
the  existing  rules? — Some  of  them.  I think  it  is 
placed  in  a sort  of  alternative  fashion  sometimes,  and 
if  any  other  school  wishes  to  get  over  difficulties  I 
would  suggest  to  some  of  them — approach  the  National 
Board  and  see  what  they  will  do  for  you.  In  the  main 
I think  they  are  embodied  in  the  new  programme. 

Then  with,  regard  to  the  lack  of  educational  apprecia- 
tion, my  committee  very  soon  found  that  in  Portadown 
at  any  rate  nobody  valued  education  to  any  very  great 
extent,  and  they  were  inclined  to  dally  with  it  as  a 
sort  of  something  up  in  the  clouds  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  work,  every-day  work.  It  was  our  business  at 
the  very  first  to  show  the  practical  value  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  since  we  were  an  agricultural  county  we  held 
some  agricultural  classes,  other  than  those  you  have 
heard  of  from  Mr.  Huston,  classes  which  we  organised 
ourselves  for  farmers’  sons,  and  we  ran  them  on  the 
lines  I suggested  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  We 
cave  them  ten  weeks  of  solid  work  and  a great  deal  of 

— .. — 1 o-nrl  wo  fnn-n<7  that  thp.  far- 


...  experimental  science,  and  we  found  that  the  far- 
mers took  that  splendidly.  And  I have  been  told  many 
a time  since  that  the  greatest  good  that  they  got  out  of 
that  course  was  the  good  they  learned  in  the  experi- 
mental science  class,  because  they  discovered  why 
things  happened  instead  of  merely  how  to  deal  with 
them  when  they  happened.  The  ordinary  method  of 
agricultural  instruction  seems  to  me  to  give  them  a 
large  number  of  instances  which  are,  more  or  less,, 
less  if  anything,  typical.  They  have  nothing  beyond 
this,  and  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  new  or  extra- 
ordinary matters  when  they  arise.  Our  instruction 
went  further,  and  gave  them  the  reasons  why  they 
did  various  things,  so  that  when  they  got  a case  which 
did  not  appear  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  known  regula- 
tion, they  had  acquired  sufficient  sense  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  experimental  science  class, 
and  to  devise  a way  out  by  reasoning  upon  ex- 
perience gained  therein.  That  was  one  thing 
the  committee  did  quite  early  in  its  exist- 
ence. So  far  from  throwing  cold  water  on 
these  schemes  the  Department,  on  being  approached, 
paid  the  whole  cost  of  them,  and  they  didn’t  cost  our 
town,  or  the  committee  or  the  rate-payers,  a penny. 
Secondly,  we  organised  public  lectures  on  interesting 
subjects  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  people  to  look  into 
these  and  find  out  what  they  aid  not  know.  The  De- 
partment were  very  good  to  us  again.  They  approached 
South  Kensington,  and  approached  various  other 
museums  on  my  behalf,  and  obtained  the  loan  of  some 
apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  these  lectures,  which 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  The  committee- 
also  decided  that  if  our  fee,  which  is  a very  nominal 
one,  stood  in  the  way  of  any  one,  the  fee  should  be- 
arranged  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
lesson.  I am  glad  to  b©  able  to  tell  you  that  this  was 
not  availed  of  in  a single  instance.  That  effectually 
disposes  of  the  question  of  fees.  The  fees,  if  anything 
are  too  small. 

8632.  What  are  they  ? — 5a.  for  a course  or  2s.  6d 
for  a single  class. 

8633.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  are  not  too  big  for  Porta- 
down?—Quite  so.  The  Department  made  also  a very 
great  concession.  They  permitted  us  to  arrange  oul 
own  course  wherever  we  wanted  to  give  instruction  in 
a special  subject.  They  permitted  us  to  say  what  form 
that  instruction  should  take.  They  allowed  us  to  make 
our  own  course.  I think  if  that  were  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  country  there  would  be  a good  deal 
less  grumbling  about  departmental  interference,  and  it 
seems  to  me  the  main  difficulty  which  the  committees 
experience  is  largely  their  own  fault.  They  won’t  ap- 
proach the  Department  properly.  Then  also  we  held 
classes  for  National  school  teachers  in  our  schools,  and 
we  endeavoured  to  show  them  the  direct  utility  of 
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•July  lih  1906.  science-subjects  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  their 
Hr.  Q.  H.  own  schools  and  teach  science  as  well  as  they  are  able. 

Woollatt,  There  are  one  or  two  general  remarks  that  if  you  par- 

mi.d.,  l'.i.c,  don  me  I would  make  to  you.  I would  say  first  that 
if  technical  instruction  be  not  the  success  it  ought  to 
be  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  fault  of  the  Depart- 
ment, its  officers,  or  its  methods ; but  is  due,  first,  to 
the  lack  of  educational  appreciation  throughout  the 
country,  and  I think  that  is  mainly  brought  about 
through  the  academic  nature  of  the  existing  educa- 
tional programmes  and  their  efforts  to  produce  scholars 
rather  than  workers.  Second,  to  the  tendency  of  boys 
to  consider  occupation  which  dirty  their  hands 
undignified.  They  are  taught  to  try  and  be  clerks 
rather  than  go  into  an  industry,  which  is,  I take  it, 
also  a consequence  of  the  educational  methods  of  the 
-various  Boards. 

8634.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  natural  consequence  of  its 
being  the  only  outlet  for  the  scholar  ? — Quite  so  ; and 
third,  the  expectation  of  direct  and  immediate  results 
from  education.  Boys  who  have  been  one  session, 
sixty  hours  in  a technical  school,  an  evening  technical 
school,  think  the  whole  world  a fair  prize.  They  for- 
.get  that  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the  ruck  requires 
years  of  steady  effort  and  constant  endeavour,  and  it 
is  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to  take  value  out  of  tech- 
nical schools.  So  far  as  I can  see  the  Department  can’t 
be  blamed  for  any  of  these  three  difficulties.  A close 
study  of  educational  methods  in  this  and  other  countries 
shows  the  Department  is  alive  to  modern  requirements. 
It  is  exercising  a restraining  influence  in  one  direction 
in  which  considerable  momentum  has  already  been 
acquired — it  is  exerting  a steady  pressure  on  educa- 

* tional  bodies  to  discontinue  their  present  stagnant 
•condition.  These  two  efforts  in  the  direction  of  in- 
fluencing a mainly  conservative  country  cannot  fail  to 

■ be  unpopular  at  first.  It  is  only  a proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  Department,  but  its  unpopularity  will 
pass,  and  as  the  country  wakes  up  to  the  practical  and 
useful  industrial  work  it  will  cease  to  blame  the  De- 
partment which  has  opened  its  eyes.  The  longer  the 
Department’s  work  is  delayed  and  the  more  it  is  ham- 
pered the  longer  will  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
be  unrealized.  I consider  it  would  be  a disgrace  for 
any  country  to  reject  the  work  so  ably  conducted  by  a 
fatherly  Department,  and  to  do  so  would  be  to  condemn 
itself  to  further  years  of  industrial  and  educational 
backwardness.  I used  the  word  fatherly  there  in  the 
•ordinary  human  sense.  The  Department  chides  where 
it  is  necessary  to  chide. 

8635.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  contradistinction  to  grand- 
motherly ? — Quite  so. 

8636.  (Mr.  Oyilvie). — I should  like  first  to  ask  you 
about  the  class  you  are  conducting  for  the  further 
education  of  teachers,  that  is  those  engaged  in  teaching 
in  National  and  elementary  schools.  What  subjects 
do  you  find  teachers  most  ready  to  take  up,  to  come 
up  to  learn  ?— -They  take  up  experimental  science  more 
readily  than  any  other ; but  I think  they  need  draw- 
ing more  ; they  adopt  the  experimental  science  because 
of  the  pressure  put  upon  them  from  head  quarters  to 
do  so,  and  I would  like  to  see  it  extended  to  drawing. 

8637.  You  mean  by  the  National  Commissioners? — 

■ Yes.  ■ 

8638.  You  think  they  don’t  take  kindly  to  scale 
drawing  ?— They  don’t  take  kindly  to  that  at  all. 

8639.  What  numbers  of  teachers  have  attended  this 
course  ? — We  took  about  twenty  each  year.  That  is  our 
maximum  accommodation  for  practical  work. 

8640.  What  times  do  they  meet? — From  12  to  3 on 
Saturdays.  We  are  obliged  to  give  thirty  lessons.  We 
may  give  more. 

8641.  That  is  a fairly  substantial  course  if  you  get 
them  all  regularly?— I might  tell  you  last  year,  out  of 
a class  of  twenty  students,  only  about  three  students 
missed  one  hour. 

8642.  And  the  others? — Attended  every  time. 

8643.  Then  you  find  they  benefit  considerably  by 

the  course  ? — They  benefit  extremely  by  the  course,  and 
aro  delighted  with  it,  and  have  sent  in  an  urgent  ap- 
plication for  a second  course  next  year.  1 

8644.  Have  you  tried  at  all  to  form  classes  in  draw- 
ing?—We  have  tried.  We  have  advertised  them,  and 
sent  circulars  to  every  teacher  in  the  county  and 
called  their  special  attention  to  the  value  of  it  and 
also  opened  courses  in  black-board  drawing,  but  bad 

■ to  give  them  up  for  non-attendance.  Three  students 


only  in  the  whole  county  would  attend  the  course  ; 
black-board  drawing.  10 

8645.  How  far  have  those  teachers  already  acnuirwl 
a knowledge  of  the  sections  of  natural  history  m * 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  pupils  in  the  National  schools? 
— I think  their  information  is  fairly  wide. 

8646.  So  that  in  that  department  of  knowledge  the 

did  not  require  any  special  teaching  ? — I would  not  lfl7 
to  say  that.  We  have  not  taken  any  natural  histcav 
work  with  them  at  all.  7 


8647.  You  attach  considerable  importance  to  these 
classes  for  teachers  ? — I attach  a great  deal  of  import- 
ance  to  them.  v 


8648.  You  have  had  them  now  going  for  hoiw  long ?— 

Three  years.  ~ 

8649.  And  there  is  no  sign  of  any  lack  of  interest  in 

it? — This  last  year  was  the  best  of  the  three.  The 
previous  year  we  had  only  local  teachers,  and  could 
do  nothing  with  them  at  all.  We  threw  the  last  year 
open  to  the  whole  county,  and  had  county  teachers 
and  not  one  local  man  among  them.  ’ 

8650.  Do  you  think  those  teachers  who  have  had 
this  sort  of  adult  training  would  be  more  likely  to 
keep  their  senior  pupils  in  the  school,  and  give  them 
satisfactory  instruction? — We  hope  so.  We  hope 
at  any  rate,  that  it  will  teach  them  to  teach  the 
ordinary  subjects  on  educational  lines.  That  is  ie&lly 
the  point.  That,  I hold,  is  more  important  than  keep- 
ing the  students  later.  If  they  keep  the  students  later 
their  own  staS  difficulties  prevent  them  from  doing 
anything  for  them.  We  get,  for  instance,  a school  of 
sixty  boys,  of  all  ages,  between  three  and  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  or  even  older  than  that,  with  one  teacher- 
and  they  sometimes  have  six  different  classes— perhaps 
several  sections  of  the  one  class  in  the  one  room— and 
the  one  man  lias  to  do  the  lot.  So  that  is  a staffing 
difficulty  that  would  prevent  him  giving  a special  course 
to  hia  elder  boys.  But  if  their  course  in  scientific 
work  has  taught  them  to  reason  correctly,  and  taught 
them  the  value  of  inductive  methods,  then  that  ap- 
pears in  their  reading  composition  and  arithmetical 
lessons,  and  the  boy  is  educated  instead  of  crammed. 

8651.  I had  the  pleasure  of  looking  through  your 
own  school.  Unfortunately,  it  was  a liol’day.  What 
is  the  constitution  of  your  staff — what  members  of  the 
staff  are  there? — To  begin  with,  we  have  the  building- 
trades’  department  put  under  one  man.  He  is  qualified 
very  highly  with  the  City  Guilds  and  South  Kensington 
certificate.  He  is  a medallist  in  several  subjects.  He 
takes  building  construction,  carpentry,  and  joinery,  and 
manual  training,  practical  plans  and  solid  geometry. 

8652.  How  is  he  occupied  during  the  day?— We  can- 
not find  him  work  during  the  day,  but  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  our  service  during  the  day.  He  takes 
manual  training  in  the  afternoons.  We  share  him 
with  two  other  towns — Lurgan  and  Banbridge — and  we 
club  together.  We  do  the  same  with  our  domestic 
mistress;  who  takes  domestic  economy,  house- 
wifery, cookery,  and  laundry.  She  is  fully  employed 
by  the  same  three  places.  Our  art  master  is  a Belfast 
man,  and  is  appointed  by  us  simply  for  the  time  we 
require  him.  We  have  no  call  upon  his  other  time. 

8653.  In  practice,  what  part  of  his  time  do  you 
take? — We  take  him  for  two  evenings  and  one  day. 
Our  mechanical  work  is  nearly  all  dealt  with  by  myself 
at  present,  but  the  number  of  students  and  the  increase 
in  equipment  has  necessitated  the  appointment  of  an 
eiygineer,  which  is  not  yet  made.  This  one  engineer 
will  be  employed  full  time  by  our  Committee,  ana  will 
take  up  workshop  manufactures,  applied  mechanics, 
machine  construction,  and  design,  workshop  practice, 
and  probably  electric  lighting.  I am  no*  sure  whether 
we  can  get  a .man  qualified  in  all  these  subjects.  My 
own  subject  is  practically  experimental  science.  I 
deal  with  nearly  all  the  experimental  work  in  the  school 
—physics,  chemistry,  experimental  science,  and  elec- 
tricity. In  mathematics,  we  have  a man  who  passed 
in  honours  at  the  Royal  University,  a B.A.,  who  takes 
mathematics,  and  he  also  conducts  the  preparatory 
school  under  the  National  Board. 

8654.  A day  school  ? — No  ; an  evening  school.  He  is 
a day  National  school  teacher.  He  comes  to  us  in  the 
evening  for  mathematics  and  this  preparatory  school 
three  evenings  in  the  week ; and  then  we  have  a com- 
mercial man-  of  very  high  standing,  who  takes  up  the 
book-keeping  classes,  ana  another  for  shorthand. 

8655.  What  is  the  population  of  Portadown  ? — 10,000. 
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Mr.  Henry  Richardson, 

8656.  (Chairman). - -You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
I'ortadown  Urban  District  Council  and  of  the  Techni- 
cal School  Committee? — Yes. 

8657  You  support  the  statement  which  has  been 
sent  in  to  us  by  the  Committee?- -Yes  ; I support  that. 

I don’t  think  I shall  occupy  the  time  of  the  members 
of  this  Committee  very  long.  We  have  found,  so  far 
as  our  locality  is  concerned,  that  the  Department  s 
arrangements  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  That  is,  that 
they  appear  to  allow  us  to  select  the  subjects  for  in- 
struction, and  they  have  in  nearly  every  instance,  sup- 
ported us  fairly  well,  and  I am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  we  consider  the  Department  are  managing  affairs 
for  the  best  of  the  country.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  the  present  head  of  the  Department  has  been  exer- 
cising a very  useful  influence,  and  that  it  would  be 
decidedly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  country  if  any 
idea  were  entertained  of  displacing  him  or  of  putting 
up  any  other  person  to  occupy  the  position  that  he  has 
held.  Of  course  it  should  be  understood  that  up  to  the 
present  he  and  his  staff  have  had  to  do  a great  deal — 
not  only  organising  the  Department,  but  educating  the 
people  ■ to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  they 
placed  within  their  reach.  We  also  find  that  where 
matters  were  put  fairly  before  the  Department,  and 
anything  that  we  required  for  the  advantage 
of  the  people,  the  Department  met  us  in  a fairly 
businesslike  way ; and  I would  say,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
they  transact  their  business  in  a fairly  businesslike 
manner — that  is,  they  don’t  keep  us  waiting  to 
eternity  until  we  get  what  we  want.  They  generally 
meet  us,  and  if  we  are  to  get  anything,  we  generally 
get  it ; and  if  not,  they  tell  us  the  reason  why.  And, 
as  a business  man,  I would  say  the  Department  is 
conducted  in  a satisfactory  way,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  to 
meet  so  many  and  so  very  varied  requirements.  I would 
also  say  that  in  arranging  our  school  the  Committee 
were  composed  of  manufacturers  and  business  men,  and 
others  in  the  district;  and  we  tried  to  arrange  the 
classes  that  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  industries 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  our  immediate 
district,  and  we  did  not  find  that  the  Department  in- 
terfered unduly  with  us  in  that.  I would  say  they  are 
helping  us  ; and  in  doing  this  we  had  regard,  a good 
deal,  to  the  leading  industries — that  is,  the  linen 
manufacture;  and,  as  Dr.  Woollatt  has  explained  fairly 
fully,  the  attitude  of  our  Committee  towards  that,  and 
the  classes  of  fabric  produced  there,  I don’t  think  I 
should  go  into  the  matter  very  fully.  We  do  not  make 
much  damask.  We  do  make  some  damasks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  they  are  made  in  power-loom  factories, 
not  by  hand-loom  ; and,  consequently,  if  we  were  train- 
ing for  that  particular  thing,  we  should  be  training  only 
one  or  two  people,  who  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
the  damask,  in  the  only  two  factories  where  it  is  made. 
The  hand-loom  weaving  was  a very  large  industry  in 
the  district,  but  that  has  died  out,  and,  consequently, 
we  do  not  give  our  attention  to  teaching  hand-loom 
weaving,  though  it  would  have  been  within  our  reach 
to  give  instruction  in  handloom  weaving,  and  it  was 
considered,  but  that  is  a dying  industry.  The  linen 
is  now  nearly  all  produced  in  factories,  and  conse- 
quently, as  Dr.  Woollatt  has  explained,  the  several 
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factories  trained  their  own  workers  in  the  particular 
class  of  goods  they  made. 

8658.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Then  you  agree  with  Dr. 

Woollatt  that  the  work  they  are  doing  is  practically 
the  only  work  that  can  be  done  in  the  school  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  linen  manufacture  as  carried  on  in 
Portadown? — In  our  present  circumstances  we  agree 
with  that.  We  are  hoping  that  by  and  by,  as  the 
school  develops  and  the  methods  are  improved,  we 
may  be  able  to  establish  a practical  training  for  the 
factory  that  is  not  within  our  reach  at  present. 

8659.  Practical  training  for  factory  hands? — Store 
for  tenters  and  overseers,  and  people  of  that  sort; 
that  they  can  take  more  advantage  of  the  machinery  at 
their  disposal. 

8660.  Would  you  purpose  having  looms  available 
for  those  who  already  know  how  to  work,  but  on  the 
school  looms  would  have  opportunities  of  trying  out 
methods  and  . seeing  how  they  would  work  out? — 

That  is  what  we  think. 

8661.  It  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
perimental course  for  those  who  had  already  acquired 
manual  dexterity  in  the  business  to  bring  benefit  to 
the  town  by  improving  methods : I mean  people  'who 
were  of  the  superintending  classes  and  never  require 
to  be  absolutely  dexterous  in  the  work  in  the  ordinary 
way  ? — Yes ; we  think  we  could  improve  their  methods 
a great  deal  and  give  them  instruction  that  would  be 
of  value  to  them,  and  as  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood different  classes  of  fabrics  produced,  heavy 
linens  and  lawns  and  other  things,  we  think  that  the 
method  of  design  as  applied  in  these  several  things 
can  be  of  advantage  to  them  later  on,  but  at  present 
I am  sorry  to  say  our  funds  have  not  been  equal  to 
go  into  this  particular  end,  and  the  principal  aim 
is  to  train  first  the  people,  as  Dr.  Woollatt  has  ex- 
plained, for  agricultural  training  and  the  linen  in- 
dustry. We  have  two  commercial  classes,  and  they 
have  been  fairly  successful.  I might  say  'n  a general 
way  that  I have  noted  that  in  many  cases  subsidies 
are  advocated  for  particular  industries,  and  I would 
say  that  our  Committee,  from  their  experience,  would 
strongly  object  to  subsidies  being  given  to  any  par- 
ticular industry.  We  do  recommend  that  for  instruc- 
tion a teacher  will  be  given  to  people  who  want  to  engage, 
in  an  industry  to  take  the  best  they  can  out  of  it, 
but  we.  think  it  unsound  that  any  particular  industry, 
should  be  subsidised  by  public  money. 

8662.  (Chairman). — You  would  draw  the  line  be- 
tween subsidising  an  industry  and  giving  instruc- 
tion?— Give  the  instruction,  and  let  the-  people  pro- 
vide the  money  and  labour  too. 

8663.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  engaged  in  any  in- 
dustry yourself? — I am. 

8664.  What  industry  are  you  in  ? — It  is  one  com- 
paratively new  in  the  district,  of  the  making  up  end  ; 
what  would  be  known  in  the  town  here  as  shirt  and 
blouse  factory.  It  is  altogether  ladies’  wear.  It  is: 
principally  linen  we  handle.  We  handle  every  class, 
of  goods  there. 


Mr.  William  A.  Clow, 

8665.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee  ’ii  Portadown? — Yes. 

8666.  You  have  heard  the  previous  witnesses? — I 
approve  altogether  of  what  Dr.  Woollatt  and  Mr. 
Richardson  have  said.  The  only  point  I wish  to  raise 
is  an  independent  point  in  the  matter  of  co-ordination 
with  National  Schools.  I don’t  know  whether  that' 
comes  directly  under  your  purview  or  not. 

8667.  It  is  sufficiently  within  our  purview  to  wish 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say? — We  feel  we  should 
get  more  help  from  the  National  Schools  than  we  do. 
We  have  a thoroughly  equipped  educational  establish- 
ment, and  we  find  when  we  get  a National  School 
scholar  he  is  the  best  pupil  we  can  get.  He  is  very 
much  superior* to  the  apprentice  who  is  two  or  three 
years  away  frdm  school,  but  we  feel  we  are  not  getting 
sufficient  help  from  the  National  Schools.  They  are 
not  sending  to  us  their  pupils  as  they  should,  and  we 
have  tried  to  meet  them.  We  have  tried  one  experiment 
which  has  been  eminently  successful.  Last  year  we 
had  a cookery  class  and  a domestic  economy  class  for 
school  children.  We.  encouraged  the  school  teachers  to 
send  us  the  girls  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  and 
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we  charged  a penny  a lesson,  and  had  splendid  results  Mr-  *»•  A. 
and  splendid  classes.  Now,  I think  we  should  have  clow* 
afternoon  classes  made  up  of  these  National  School 
children.  We  have  the  equipment  and  the  teachers 
there  if  we  could  get  the  children  to  come. 

8668.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  there  any  objection  on  the 
teachers’  part  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  building  - 
is  so  far  from  the  other  schools  ? — I don’t  think  that. 

There  may  be  this  little  difficulty,  that  we  were  only 
able  to  give  an  appointment  to  one  local  National 
School  teacher.  We  could  not  give  other  teachers 
posts,  and  a little  selfishness  may  have  cropped  up  in. 
that  respect ; but,  taking  'it  from  a general  stand- 
point, there  should  be  an  understanding  between  the 
two  departments,  this  Department  and  the  National 
Board,  whereby  the  latter  would  encourage  the  send- 
ing of  their  pupils  or  make,  it  obligatory  that  pupils 

of  a certain  standard  should  attend  these  afternoon 
classes. 

8669.  Not  evening  classes  ? — I would  rather-  have 
them  in  the  afternoon,  because,  generally  speaking, 
we  can  fill  up  the  evening  classes. 
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July  17,  1906,  8670.  These  classes  in  the  afternoon  would  count  as 

Mr  william  Part  °*  school-day  for  the  National  Schools? — I 
A Clow.  cannot  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  but  it  seems 

to  be  a great  loss  to  the  National  Schools  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presented  and  at 
their  hands.  We  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
manual  training  room,  and  the  manual  training 
teacher,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  School 
scholars  for  the  afternoon,  but  we  did  not  get  any 
of  them  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

8671.  Here  is  the  clause  from  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Board  : — “ The  minimum  time  constituting 
an  attendance  at  the  National  School  may  include 
(a)  any  time  given  by  instruction  given  elsewhere 
than  at  the  school  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  domestic 
economy,  and  wood-work,  but  all  such  arrangements 
must  first  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners.” 
...  So  far  as  the  regulations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sioners go,  there  is  an  obvious  encouragement  to  what 
you  suggest.  If  there  are  any  difficulties  they  would 
be  local  difficulties? — Possibly;  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  never  have  been  able  to  get  them  to  look  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  an  auxiliary  or  help. 

8672.  (Chairman). — I think  your  next  point  is  as  to 
the  closer  relations  between  the  technical  school  and 
the  proprietors  of  textile  factories  and  master  builders  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  been  trying  to  establish  that  relation- 
ship in  Portadown  in  this  way,  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  foundry  company  and  the  master 
builders,  and  said,  “ Will  you  give  an  incresaed  wage 
for  work  to  the  pupils  who  present  a certificate  of 
attendance  at  the  technical  schools?”  and  they  have 
agreed  to  do  so ; and  it  is  productive  of  very  consider- 
able results  of  a very  helpful  character. 

8673.  Then  as  to  the  payment  of  a capitation  fee  by 
the  County  Councils  for  scholars  taught  at  the  Tech- 
nical Schools? — We  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well 
to  mention  this  point  for  future  consideration.  In 
our  present  position  we  welcome  a pupil,  no  matter 
where  he  comes  from,  because  we  have  room ; but,  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two,  as  our  classes  get  filled 
up,  we  must  reserve  the  places  for  our  town  pupils ; 
and  we  thought  that  at  the  present  time,  as  our  re- 
sources are  taxed  to  their  utmost  limit,  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  whereby  County  Councils  could 
give  grants  to  urban  schools  where  they  themselves  did 


not  contribute  anything  towards  the  support  of  tv 
school  or  provide  an  alternative  scheme.  tlle 

8674.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Do  you  think  there  will  u 
any  difficulty  in  arranging  with  the  County  Council 
to  do  that  when  the  time  comes.  If  they  are  tat-J? 
advantage  of  your  schools,  if  you  present  the  faX^ 
them,  do  you  think  they  would  hesitate  to  include  v™ 
in  the  scheme  ?— Our  County  Council  have  not  recos 
nised  technical  instruction  so  far.  The  only  point 
on  which  they  approached  the  idea  was  that  they  al 
lowed  a certain  sum  to  go  towards  the  teaching  of  two 
instructors  in  a shirt  factory  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  That  was  the  only  point  on  which 
they  recognised  technical  instruction,  and  we  sent 
a deputation  to  them  some  time  ago  asking  them  to 
give  us  a grant,  but  they  did  not  see  their  way  to 
consider  it.  Our  object  in  sending  these  ideas  forward 
was  that  some  of  these  things  that  are  optional  might 
be  made  mandatory. 

8676.  (Chairman). — I see  at  the  end  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee’s  Report  questions  raised 
about  the  disposition  of  the  Department's  endowment— 
two-thirds  to  agricultural  and  one-third  to  technical 
instruction,  and  the  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
are  put  forward  for  a larger  share? — That  is  Dr. 
Woollatfa’s  idea.  The  idea  is  that  in  the  initial 
stages  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  spending 
as  much  money  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, and  in  the  initial  stages  of  technical  instruc-  { 
tion  the  expenditure  is  greater  than  afterwards.  The 
result  has  been  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  agricul- 
tural grant  has  not  been  spent  up  to  the  present,  and 
there  has  been  an  accumulation,  the  tecnnical  grant 
has  been  expended  every  year.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  accumulation  on  the  agricultural  side 
whereas  the  technical  proportion  has  been  always 
spent. 

8676.  You  think  there  has  been  a certain  amount 

of  debt  due  from  the  agricultural  to  the  technical  j 
side? — We  feel  that  they  might  have  transferred  i 
some  of  the  accumulations  to  the  technical  side  and  I 
helped  us  in  our  buildings. 

8677.  I don’t  know  what  the  agricultural  side  will  1 

say  to  that  ? — There  is  the  plain  fact  before  them  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  spend  their  money.  , 


...Dr.  Moore. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Moore, 

8678.  (Chairman). — You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Lurgan  Urban  District  Council? — I am. 

8679.  You  wish,  I think,  to  speak  about  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  national  education?— There  are  two 
points  that  I was  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Technical  School  to  refer  to.  One  of  these  has  been 
referred  to  already  rather  plainly,  and  that  is  the 
deficiency  in  education  among  our  children.  When 
we  get  them  into  our  school  we  find  they  have  not 
received  a sufficiently  good  mathematical  education  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  technical  instruc- 
tion. I don’t  see  after  what  has  been  said  by  Dr. 
Woollatt  that  I need  go  into  this  matter  any  more. 
That  depends  in  our  town,  Lurgan,  a great  deal  on 
this,  that  as  soon  as  children  are  thirteen  years  of 
age  or  a little  older,  their  parents  wish  them  to  earn 
money,  and  the  law  allows  them  to  be  put  into  fac- 
tories after  they  attain  a sufficient  standard  of  effi- 
ciency ; that  is,  if  they  have  reached  the  sixth  standard 
in  National  schools  they  are  put  into  the  factories 
and  have  not  much  mathematical  training  or  know- 
ledge. I may  say  of  pupils  in  our  technical  school : 
at  its  beginning  I joined  it  for  the  sake  of  helping, 
perhaps  to  get  it  up,  and  also  that  I might  know  how 
the  school  was  conducted  in  a practical  way,  and  in 
-that  sense  only,  I saw  that  this  was  a great  deficiency. 

8680.  Do  you  find  you  have  to  do  the  work  over 
again  which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  schools  ? — 
Which  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  schools ; and 
in  my  younger  days  this  would  not  have  applied,  for 
education  was  given  in  some  of  the  ordinary  schools 
that  would  have  fitted  the  boys  better  for  the  pre- 
sent Technical  Instruction  Act.  I think  the  Educa- 
tion Department  would  do  well  to  pay  some  attention 
to  this.  In  our  school  in  Lurgan  we  are  obliged  to 
take  up  a class  which  goes  under  the  name  of  work- 
shop arithmetic.  It  is  really  arithmetic,  and  our 
principal  is  obliged  to  teach  them  mathematics  too, 
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a thing  which  should  not  be  taught  in  a technical 
school  except  that  it  is  a means  to  an  end  now  with 
us. 

8681.  You  would  not  advocate,  I suppose,  any  very 
advanced  teaching  in  the  National  Schools.  What 
you  complain  of  is  they  are  not  properly  grounded. 

"Sou  have  to  do  elementary  work  over  again? — And 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  stay  long  enough  at 
school.  As  a Committee,  we  say  that  our  school  at  \ 
Lurgan  is  a very  marked  success,  and  the  boys  are 
doing  well  in  Lurgan,  that  we  trained  at  our  school. 

8682.  To  what  extent  is  attendance  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  compulsory  in  Lurgan? — It  is  much 
limited,  and  the  standard  of  education  as  well. 

8683.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  a compulsory  at- 
tendance Committee  ? — Yes.  That  is  under  a different 
department. 

8684.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Bat  it  works?— It  works. 

8685.  (Chairman). — The  other  point  you  have  down 
on  your  notes  is  the  establishment  of  a second  technical 
school  in  Lurgan  ? — No  ; it  was  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  technical  education  felt,  and  so  did  the 
Council,  that  the  principle  of  denominationalism  was 
established  in  Lurgan  by  the  Department.  We  had  a 
good  school  building  for  technical  education,  and  re- 
presentation was  made  to  the  Department  when  it  was 
being  established  that  the  pupils  of  a certain  deno- 
mination could  not  go  to  that  school  because  it  was 
through  a dangerous  locality.  An  inquiry  was  held 
by  the  Department,  and  evidence  was  given  by  mem- 
bers of  that  faith  that  there  was  no  risk  whatever  m 
their  going  to  that  particular  place.  Then  the  Be- 
partment  established  another  school  in  connection  witn 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  at  the  nunnery,  which  we 
think  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

8686.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— For  girls?— For  girls.  We 
have  a similar  class  in  the  Urban  Technical  School. 
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townsf  teaching  building  construction  carpentr^ 

■manual  training,  and  so  forth..  Ithmkthatexhauste 
the  list  of  our  teachers.  I might  say  that  the  Com 
mittee  have  always  been  abve  t“  the  importance  of  «^r 
work,  and  trying  to  make  it  suitable  to  local  “^gSSi 
and  with  that  obiect  in  view  they  set  aho  t gattenng 
some  money,  and  the  Cepartment  helped  them,  raising 
in  all  about  £250  for  equipment,  which  was  spent 
on  providing  power  and  gas  engines  a dynamo,  and 
lot  of  apparatus,  and  also  a motor  to  ^nT®  , 
loom  ; and  since  that,  of  course,  further  developments 
have  taken  place.  . r ■ 

8691.  (Mr.  Micks). — -Linen  weaving »— Linen  we_v 
ing.  They  have  a very  competent  teacher  there,  lhe 
teacher  designs,  and  uses  the  loom  to  feao  , 

principles  of  the  loom  and  designing-  The  students 
fitted  up  the  equipment  themselves.  They  received  a 
certain  training  to  he  able  to  turn  a certam  engine 
aside  that  did  not  come  up  to  specification,  and  a ne 


one  was  put  in  in  its  place.  They  fitted  the  dynamo 

and  wired  the  place  and  attached  a one-horse  power  Mr  w J 

continuous  current  electric  motor  to  the  loom.  Lsrk. 

8692.  What  work  is  being  done  with  the  loom  1— As 
an  accessory  to  the  training  of  the  textile  students. 

8693.  What  class  of  students  ?— They  are  people  who 
are  employed  in  the  linen  business  m some  cases,  as 
clerks  who  have  some  thought  as  to  their  future,  no 
doubt  who  are  being  trained  as  managers  for  factories. 

8694.  You  have  no  children  or  young  people  who  in- 
tend hereafter  to  enter  into  a factory,  in  your  weaving 
class  ?— ' We  may  have  one  or  two  young  people. 

8695.  I mean  young  people  without  any  practical 

experience  in  factory  work?— We  may  have  one  or  two 
cases.  , . ..  . 

8696.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—' That  is  not  the  main  object 
of  the  establishment  of  the  linen  da8Se8?-^o  it  is 
to  help  those  already  engaged  in  the  lmen  industry. 

8697.  (Chairman).— Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
numbers  attending  the  school?— For  the  last 

we  had  enrolled  somewhere  about  300  individuals 

Our  number  is  not  too  great  in  consequence  of  there 

being  two  schools  in  Lurgan  with  a population  of  a 
Ufc^°ls1the  other  school  well  attended  ?— That  I 

^8699  ° (Mr^BroJn).—!  understand  it  is  confined  to 
domestic  economy  ?— I could  not  answer  that  question 

61 8700.  And  possibly  elementary  science?— I have  no 
information  on  that  point.  _ n. 

(Dr.  Moore).  And  various  forms  of  needlework 

8701.  (Chairman). — It  is  a Convent  school?- Yes, 
but  it  is  subsidised  by  the  Department. 

8702.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  it  confined  to  the  pupils  of 
the  school  or  do  they  take  in  outsiders  ?— Anyone 

8703.  (Mr.  Micks). - When  you  say  subsidised  do  you 
mean  in  the  same  sense  as  you  are  subsidised  ?-I  don  t 
know  how  they  work.  They  get  a grant  IaupPOse 
you  would  call  it  an  endowment.  We  get  an  endow 
ment  from  the  Department  and  we  get  attendance 
grants.  We  get  also  from  the  local  people  a penny 


8704.  Do  they  get  anything  different  from  that?  If 

it  can  be  fishetf  out  of  the  blue  books  issued  by 
the  Department,  which  is  a grant  in  the  same  sense  as 
we  get  the  £500.  , . , ,v,„ 

8705.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Do  you  get  anything  from  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  ?— We  get  abso- 

^U^706.n  Are  there  any  evening  schools  in  Lurgan  in 

L'“ssm‘  anEm  repeatedly  appeied  to  ti«  Hatioiml 
Board  for  some  assistance  m carrying  on  the  place, 
but  received  no  consideration. 

8707  I had  in  mind  rather  a class  for  boys  and 
girls  who  had  left  school  before  quite  completing  their 
ilementary  education,  and  who  went  to  evening 
to  make  good  that  deficiency  ?— We  get  no  help  what- 
ever. I might  say  I have  tried  to  work  with  the  local 
managers  with  a view  to  establishing  clasps  m com 
nection  with  them,  but  we  have  had  no  class  up  to 

th8708eSTtoen  the  lowest  stage  evening  instruction 
available  in  Lurgan  is  that  which  m given  *n  your 
lowest  classes.  So  far  as  I can  see  I believe  I am 
right  in  saying  that.  What  stage  do  you  find  these 
people  have  reached  before  they  come  to  you  , are 
there  any  considerable  number  of  them  ^^  tlie  stag. 
which  is-  marked  in  the  new  regulations  of  the  Depart 
ment  as  “who  have  received  such  education  as  would 
entitle  them  to  be  placed  in  the  sixth  class  of  a school 
under  the  National  Board  ” J-A  large  number  wou  d 
be  considerably  below  that.  Our  trouble  arises  in  th>s 
way.  In  storting  a school  w.  are 
have  left  school,  say  five  years,  so  it  is  not  fair  to  say 
that  the  National  Board  are  wholly  rapmsibk  tor 
their  education.  They  hart  got  into  a Tory 
rusty  condition,  so  I don’t  want  it  to  go  out  through 
the  Press  that  the  local  teachers  are  responsible  for  it. 
Two  years  ago  I started  a class  m workshop  .arith- 
meticf  and  I had  to  go  so  low  as  short  division in 
arithmetic.  They  were  stuclents  who  were  gett.ng 
fairly  old,  and  had  gone  apparently  through  are 
spectable  course  of  education  m our  elementary  schooH 
but,  nevertheless,  that  was  the  rusty  condition  into 
which  they  had  dropped. 

3R 
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July  17, 19C6.  8709.  I quite  understand  that.  You  mean  the  con- 

Mr.  VV.  J.  dition  of  those  students  when  they  came  to  you  is  not 
Lark.  necessarily  the  condition  in  which  they  were  turned' 

out  from  the  National  schools  ? — That  is  it.- 

8710.  But  they  came  to  you  at  a stage  below  the 
sixth  standard  ?— Yes. 

8711.  And  therefore  at  a stage  where  the  existing 
regulations  of  Government  departments  in  Ireland 
contemplate  their  being  a charge  against  the  grants 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  but  as 
a matter  of  faot  you  have  not  made  them  any  charge 
against  that? — We  have  not. 

8712.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  that  particular 
gold  mine  has  not  been  worked  ? — Well,  I suppose  it ‘is 
always  difficult  to  obtain  money.  It  is  not  for  the 
want  of  trying.  I have  tried  to  get  a source  of  revenue 
from  that  quarter. 

8713.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  the  regulations  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  remunerative  grants? — Yes. 

8714.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  their  weakness 
lies  ? — What  regulations  are  you  referring  to  ? 

8715.  If  you  are  going  to  get  grants  through  the 
sources  that  apparently  the  Government  contemplate 
it  would  be  through  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Commissioners  in  this  volume ; do  you  think  you  can 
work  it  under  these  regulations? — I have  not  seen 
these  new  regulations,  as  to  whether  they  are  very 
much  modified. 

8716.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  the  old  ones  ? — I 
don’t  know  that  there  was  any  difficulty  that  I met 
with.  I think  I have  touched  on  all  the  points  other 
than  repeating  what  has  been  already  said.  The  only 
thing  is  I want  to  bear  testimony  to  the  very  valuable 
work  which  is  being  done  in  Lurgan  by  technical  in- 
struction, notwithstanding  the  initial  difficulties  and 
its  tribulations ; and  that  our  relations  with  the  De- 
partment are  of  the  best  order,  the  only  one  fault 
being  that  strong  exception  was  -taken  at  the  time  to 
the  establishment  of  a second  school  in  a town  of  the 
size  of  Lurgan. 


8717.  (Chairman). — When  you  talk  of  the  estate 
men-t,  I don’t  gather  that  the  school  was  establish!!?. 

the  grant  was  made  to  an  existing  school  ? 1+  Jzj 

its  life  possible  by  giving  it  a grant,  and  it  » 
getting  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Hem  <. 
school  and  there  is  a school.  5 a 

8718.  (It It.  Ogilvie). — I had  the  pleasure  of  seeint,- 
your  school  and  I saw  your  school  register.  to,  “ 
were  all  excellent,  and  you  evidently  give  your  puJf 
good  work.  The  attendance  at  the  girls’  domesti 
economy  classes  was  quite  satisfactory ; is  there  n t 
room  for  two  schools  in  Lurgan  ? — I think  if  the  fun?! 
given  to  the  other  school  were  placed  with  the  Urban 
District  we  could  work  the  thing  very  successfully 
It  is  introducing  denominationalism.  It  is  the  very 
thing  which  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  is  mischievous. 

8719.  Your  class  in  that  girls’  section  which  this 
other  school  poached,  so  to  say,  is  quite  big  enoueh 
for  satisfactory  working.  If  you  had  double  the 
number  of  pupils  it  would  not  make  your  class  airr 
more  efficient.  It  is  not  so  much  the  case  of 


cutting 


up  a small  piece  of  work  as  making  uneconomical 
That  is  not  the  question  there  ? — Oh,  no ; I cannot 
voice  that  objection  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 


8720.  It  would  be  a stronger  thing  if  the  school 

commanded  the  undivided  support  of  the  community? 
— That  is  the  point.  1 

8721.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  tell  me  the  age  of  the 

pupils  who  attend  the  new  school  ? — I cannot  say.  I 
have  no  information  on  that  point.  I never  sought 
information.  6 


8722.  You  have  no  general  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject?—No,  except  that  I know  some  who  have  gone 

there.  6 


8723.  Would  they  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age?— 
Some,  of  them,  of  course.  I have  no  means  of  know- 
ing how  young  some  students  would  be.  I could  not 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


Mr.  W. 
White. 


Mr.  William  White, 

8724.  (Chairman). — Do  you  represent  the  Lurgan 
Urban  District  Council? — I do. 

8725.  We  have  here  a communication  from  the 
Council  ?— Yes ; I support  it  generally,  with  some  little 
explanation.  The  statement  is: — 

“ Town  Clerk’s  Office, 

“ Lurgan,  30th  May,  1906. 

“ In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  14th 
April,  1906,  enclosing  copy  of  a warrant  issued  by 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  appointing  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  and  asking  the  views  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  thereon,  I am  directed  to  lay  some  of  their 
views  before  you — as  requested  in  writing— on  the 
subject  matter  thereof.  This  Council  was  one  of  the 
first  in  Ireland  to  take  advantage  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1899,  by  appointing  a 
deputation  to  visit  the  Scotch  technical  institutions, 
and  by  establishing  a school  in  the  autumn  of  1901  as 
the  result.  The  Urban  District  have  a population  of 
12,000,  the  manufacture  of  linens  being  its  staple  in- 
dustry, and  that  of  the  surrounding  Rural  district. 
The  want  of  a school  for  technical  training  was  a long 
felt  want,  so  that  the  opportunity  for  establishing  an 
Institute  under  this  Act  was  welcomed  as  a boon  to  the 
commercial  life  of  the  town.  To  the  local  efforts  in 
providing  and  equipping  the  school  the  Department 
responded  with  generosity,  with  the  result  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  Council  consider  that  an  exceed- 
ingly well-furnished,  thoroughly-equipped  training 
school  is  now  existing.  The  Council  regret  very  much 
that  the  Department  considered  it  within  their  pro- 
vince to  endow  a denominatiohal  school  in  the  town 
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at  the  very  outset  thus  establishing  a distinction  which 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  Council  and  all  those  who  have 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  heart 
to  see  uncreated.  With  the  relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  local  statutory  bodies,  the  Council  are 
aware  and  fully  appreciate  the  lively  interest  which 
the  Department  took  during  the  inception  of  the 
scheme  for  establishing  the  school  and  its  progress 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  in  dealing  with  municipal  communities,  the  needs 
of  that  community  as  a whole  should  be  treated 
through  its  representatives,  and  no  side  issue  allowed 
to  divert  its  directness  or  accentuate  diversity  of 
opinion.  Speaking  for  technical  education  in  country 
districts,  the  Council  consider  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Department  have  been  fairly 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  Ireland  ; but  a want  exists, 
viz.,  co-ordination  between  primary  and  technical  edu- 
cation. The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has 
shown  that  the  results  have  been  rendered  more  or  less 
nugatory  among  the  working  class  students — a class 
for  which  the  technical  training  was  primarily  in- 
tended, and  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  prac- 
tical good  is  to  be  expected— owing  to  the  absence  of 
better  primary  education  as  applied  to  subjects  of  the 
first  ■ importance  in  technical  training,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, etc.  The  Council  appreciate  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  problem  of  primary  education  in  a. 
working  class  community,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  to 
them  that  a technical  school' can  only  be  primarily 
treated  as  a continuation  school,  and  that  some' System 
must  be  adapted  whereby  the  standard  of  primary  edu- 
cation may  be  reached  to’  enable  scientific  training 
being ' applied  with  any  degree  of  success.’  They  are 
therefore  strongly  - of  opinion  that  the  practical  Co- 
operation of  the  .National  School  Board  is  imfieratively 
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necessary  in  formulating  some  curriculum  for  laying 
foundation  for  successful  application  of  tech- 

knowledge  in  Ireland.  The  Department  has  not 
^ far  S alle  to  meet  this  indicated  want,  nor  has 
t in  the  opinion  of  this  Council-become  associated 
iith  any  educational  body  in  the  country  with  any 
Xareeof  success  which  will  overcome  the  deficiency. 
?Sms  therefore,  very  clear  that  the  large  expendi- 
+nre  money  paid  to  the  teaching  staff  of  technical 
schools  in  various  directions  might  have— had  experi- 
ence shown  it  in  time— been  more  judiciously  applied 
in  building  up  and  preparing  material  for  the  appli- 
cation of  purely  technical  training.  With  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Department  to  the  Board  of  T«:hnical 
Instruction  this  Council  have  no  reason  to  find  fault, 
as  in  their  opinion,  much  good  harmony  exists  as  the 
result  of  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  way  m which 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  discharges  his 
cnerous  duties  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the 
statesmanlike  application  of  the  Acts  with  which  he 
is  entrusted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  Inland.  As  to 
the  allocation  and  disposal  of  the  funds  by  the  De- 
partment, the  Council  think  that  these  might  be  sub- 
feet  to  revision  periodically,  inasmuch  as  the  needs  ot 
a particular  district  may  vary  so  much  from  the 
ueneral  scheme  that  a local  committee— with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  ought  to  have  some 
elasticity  of  control,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  receive 
such  attendance  grants  from  the  Board  as  the  parti- 
cular application  of  training— to  suit  the  needs  ot  the 
locality— demanded.  The  Council  are  informed  no 
attendance  grants  are  given  for  attendance  m textile 
classes  a branch  of  training  to  which  this  district  is 
so  closely  allied.  Lastly,  the  Council  are  of  opinion 
that  as  between  the  technical  school  and  local  trades 
some  co-ordination  might  be  fairly  adopted,  whereby 
apprenticed  artisans  attending  technical  classes  under 
recognised  teachers  might,  on  obtaining  a depart- 
mental standard  of  proficiency  in  conjunction  with 
practical  application  to  the  trade,  become  entitled  to 
a remission  of  a portion  of  the  articled  period  and 
accepted  by  such  trade  association  or  employer  as  being 
qualified  for  joumeymanship  at  an  earlier  date  than 
his  indentures  entitled  him,  and  also  to  give  time  and 
inducement  for  pursuit  of  further  research  in  tech- 
nical education.  The  Council  feel,  however,  that  for 
the  better  obtaining  of  information  to  guide  the  Com- 
mission to  a finding,  that  sittings  should  be  held  in 
centres  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
interested  in  agricultural  and  technical  subjects  in- 
vited. If  this  were  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a 
vast  amount  of  informaton  could  be  directly  obtained 
from  those  taking  a practical  interest  in  the  working 
of  schemes  and  schools  throughout  the  country. 

8726.  Will  you  please  give  any  explanation  you 
wish?— I quite  coincide  with  the  gentleman  who  came 
from  Portadown,  the  adjacent  town  to  ours,  not  a very 
much  smaller  town,  with  regard  to  the  need  of  getting 
a link  between  our  National  schools  and  the  technical 
schools.  That  is  admitted,  I think,  but  I do  not  agree 
•with  either  of  those  who  came  from  Lurgan  to-day  or 
the  gentlemen  from  Portadown,  that  technical  instruc- 
tion as  carried  out  has  been  a success. 

8727.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  has  failed?— 
I say  we  in  Lurgan  during  the  last  five  years  have 
•spent  over  £4,000  of  public  money,  and  we  have  not, 
so  far,  seen  any  results  to  justify  any  such  expendi- 
ture of  public  money ; and  that  is  not  only  my  opinion 
but  the  opinion  of  a good  many  of  the  committee,  and 
of  the  Urban  Council  as  well  as  of  the  public  at  large. 

8728.  Are  there  any  particular  respects  in  which 
you  think  the  money  has  been  lost  ? — I think  the 
statement  made  by  the  Principal  should  open  the  eyes 
•of  all  you  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
attendances,  for  instance,  in  a small  school  such  as 
Lurgan— for  I look  upon  it  as  a very  small  country 
•school — and  they  are  very  much  on  the  same  par.  We 
have  a very  fine  staff. 

8729.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  mean  the  staff  is:exces- 
sive  ?— The  staff  is  a very  good  staff  and  not  excessive. 

8730.  Then  I did  not  quite  catch  your  point  ?— I saj> 
we  have  an  excellent  staff  and 


large  number  undeT  art,  a still  larger  number  under  July-VT^ 
ordinary  English  education,  such  as  book-keeping,  Mr 
typewriting  and  shorthand.  I should  like  some  of  you  \yhjte. 
to  ask  our  Principal  how  many  attend  his  own  class. 

8733.  There  seem  to  be  a very  fair  proportion  of 
attendances  of  students  for  the  science  department  and 
the  technical  classes  on  the  register  which  I saw.  Of 
course  in  a town  which  is  largely  a factory  town  you 
don’t  have  a very  large  constituency  for  advanced 
science  classes.  But  if  the  town  provides  instruction 
for  those,  surely  that  is  the  duty  in  that  respect  of  a 
technical  school.  Why  do  you  write  off  all  the  domes- 
tic classes  and  English  and  composition  in  such  a 
hurried  manner  ? — I say  that  our  Principal,  for  in- 
stance has  nothing  whatever  under  heaven  to  do  with 
those  classes  from  the  opening  of  the  session  to  the 
close  of  it.  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them, 
nor  is  he  responsible  for  them  in  any  shape  or  form. 

8734.  Are  you  a member  of  the  governing  body  of 
these  schools?— I was  for  years,  but  I resigned,  not 
seeing  results.  I am  the  oldest  representative  man  m 
the  town  of  Lurgan,  and  in  every  respect  representa- 
tive. I represent  the  town  on  the  County  Council, 
and  I am  the  oldest  member  of  the  Urban  Council, 
and  I have  thirty  years’  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
town. 

8735.  What  sort  of  results  would  you  like  to  have 
seen  from  the  working  of  the  school  ?— More  passes, 
examination  passes. 

8736.  Are  there  any  examinations  available  which 
would  really  serve  to  test  accurately  the  benefit  that 
the  pupils  had  derived  with  a view  to  the  special  needs 
in  Lurgan  ?— There  are  ordinary  examinations  every 
year.  Every  department  is  examined  for  certificates, 
both  under  South  Kensington  and  for  other  certifi- 

Ca8737.  There  are  no  South  Kensington  examinations 
definitely  applicable  to  Lurgan.  There  are  a few 
which  come  in  and  have  a bearing  on  certain  parts  of 
the  work,  and  those  seem  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  Lurgan  is  specialised  so  as 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  test  afforded  by  examinations 
that  are  necessarily  general  and  applied  to  the  whole 
country? — Mathematics  for  instance. 

8738.  In  mathematics  the  instruction  is  adapted  so 
far  as  the  prospectus  of  the  school  shows,  to  the  por- 
tion required  for  pupils  in  their  specific  industries  f 

I quite  agree  that  the  prospectus  is  very  good  in  its 
own  way,  but  carrying  it  out  is  very  different. 

8739.  The  exercises  of  the  pupils  which,  as  it  hap- 
pens I saw  in  the  school  seem  to  show  that  the  work 
of  the  students  was  closely  identified  with  their  in- 
dustry or  occupation,  whatever  that  might  be:  have 
vou  any  reason  to  doubt  that  ? — I think  I have  every 
reason  to  doubt  it.  It  is  not  taken  advantage  of  at 
all  except  to  a very  limited  extent ; not  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  business. 

8740.  The  young  men  in  business  in  Lurgan  do  not 
attend  the  school?— They  do  not  in  the  way  they 
ought  nor  are  they  encouraged.  They  may  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible  by  the  committee  but 
there  is  a great  lack  of  attendance  except  book-keep- 
ing and  shorthand  classes.  We  are  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  make  much  of  typewriting. 

8741.  I saw  the  book-keeping  and  shorthand  class 

records  ; who  filled  those  classes  ? — Clerks,  male  and 
female.  . , 

8742.  Is  not  that  the  sort  of  person  the  classes  are 
intended  for? — To  a certain  extent  it  is. 

8743.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  school  does  not 
command  a sufficient  volume  of  attendance  ?— It  does 


not,  for  a district  such  as  ours.  . , . 

8744.  How  many  young  people  are  engaged  in.  busi- 
ness connected  with  commerce  or  with  such  industries 
as  require  the  assistance  of  technical  classes  f— 1 couia 
not  give  you  anything  like  the  adequate  number,  but 
the  whole  town  is  an  industrial  town. 

8745.  Yes,  but  a very  large  part  of  the  community, 
so  far  as  they  are  workers,  are  connected  with  indus- 
tries which  do  not  necessarily  derive  direct  advantage 

your  point?— I say  from  technical  classes  except  in  the  gePerak  classes 
excellent  school  and  and  domestic  classes  and  W 


ha^everjrtWng  to°  make  about  their  sons  and  daughters  who  are  growmg^up  ? 

, • 8746.  Those  who  are.  workers  m mills ; there  is 


excellently  equipped,  and  we  have  "8746  Those  who  a«  , 

for  success,  and  yet  it  is  not  a success.  f™.  hut  general  classes  and  domestic 

8731.  In’  what*  resPect?-The  attendance  and  the  ib  tto-bf 

I don’t  attach  so  much  importance  J»_  domestic 


results. 


8732.  You  have  about  300  students  ?— We  have ; but  . ci^sfg  “ and*?  don”  attach  importance  when  I know 

^ f - »<  'ril°  d°  ■tt“a  “ °” 

the  head  of  domestic  eponomy.  There  is  also  a very  sc  . quo 
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8747.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  classes?— In  all  the  de- 
partments very  many  of  them  are  not  the  classes  that 
the  Technical  Education  Act  was  intended  to  instruct 
at  all,  the  working  classes.  It  was  impressed  upon 
myself  as  one  of  the  deputation  by  the  head  of  the 
Department  in  Dublin  twice  that  our  business  was 
more  to  attract  the  working  classes  than  any  other 
classes  that  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their  education. 

8748.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Surely  the  school  is  intended 
for  every  class? — It  is,  but  in  particular  for  the  other 
classes,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  in  order  to  assure  the 
attendance  the  committee  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
initiated  a new  plan  by  what  they  called  free  scholar- 
ships, absolutely  free  to  our  National  school  in  the 
town  in  order  to  feed  the  classes.  They  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  that. 

8749.  That  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  much  of 
a success? — I think  it  is  the  only  success  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  school,  and  that  is  what  keeps  the  atten- 
dance up. 

8750.  The  scholarships  from  the  National  schools  ? 
— Yes,  because  although  I heard  some  remarks  passed 
to-day  that  were  rather  derogatory  to  our  National 
school  teachers  I am  of  opinion  that  a great  many  of 
our  National  school  teachers  could  teach  many  of  our 
.so-called  Principals  of  schools.  They  merely  attend 
these  schools  to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Board,  but  for  general  education 
and  knowledge  I don’t  know  any  class  of  men  who  have 
a higher  standard  than  our  National  school  teachers. 

8751.  I don’t  think  anyone  made  any  observation 
to-day  derogatory  to  the  National  school  teachers  ? — 
Attending  the  classes  in  Portadown,  for  instance,  and 
in  Lurgan  for  two  years  left  the  assumption  that  they 
wanted  some  teaching  themselves. 

8752.  That  is  surely  admitted  when  they  attend  to 
the  number  of  twenty  a class  in  Portadown  and  do  not 
omit  any  lesson  in  the  whole  session.  That,  surely, 
shows  the  instruction  afforded  was  a benefit  ? — It 
does,  sir  ; but  it  was  to  pass  a particular  examina- 
tion. 

8753.  And  obtain  a specific  knowledge  to  be  of  value 
to  them  in  the  work  of  the  National  schools  ? — That  is 
one  particular  subject. 

8754.  Do  you  object  to  that  ? — I do  not.  I say  it 
was  a very  useful  class. 

8755.  Why  should  it  be  considered  derogatory  to  the 
National  school  teachers  that  it  should  be  remarked 
that  they  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ? — It 
left  the  impresion  on  some  people’s  minds  that  their 
general  knowledge  was  deficient. 

8756.  I think  that  was  a very  wrong  impression.  If 
a man  requires  to  have  a special  branch  of  his  know- 
ledge improved  there  is  no  imputation  in  that  ?— That 
was  the  reason  of  their  attendance. 

8757.  For  a specific  subject  not  included  in  their 
previous  education.  I think  it  is  very  wrong  for  you 
to  import  into  the  evidence  of  the  witness  given  to- 
day a meaning  of  that  sort,  which  he  did  not  intend 
to  convey  ? — Possibly  I may  be  wrong  in  taking  that 
impression,  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time,  the  way  he 
expressed  himself. 

• , ?75?v  * , tkink  it  was  the  way  you  misunderstood 
it  ? — Maybe  so. 

8759.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  you  judge  that 
the  working  classes  in  Lurgan  have  not  derived  the 
benefit  from  the  technical  classes  that  they  ought  to 
have  derived  ?— In  the  first  place,  I agree  that  their 
early  education  is  not  sufficiently  carried  on.  They 
leave  too  soon,  and  when  they  join  our  technical 
school  when  we  ask  for  results  the  first  thing  we  are 
told  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  fit  to  take  in  their  in- 
struction. 


8760.  That  is  to  say,  the  education  they  receive  ii 
National  schools  has  not  been  adequate  ?— It  has  not 
or  else  it  has  been  forgotten.  They  want  a continue 
tion  school. 

8761.  How  does  it  come  that  no  direct  continuatioi 
school  has  been  established  in  Lurgan  ?— It  has  neve- 
really  been  considered  by  our  Committee. 

8762.  The  principal  explained  to-day  that  he  hac 

made  senous  efforts  to  secure  such  work  ? I hav< 

never  seen  the  efforts. 

8763.  What  type  of  technical  school  do  you  thinl 

the  working  classes  in  Lurgan  would  most  benefit  by 
—I  certainly  think  it  is  not  to  teach  them  weaving  w. 
started  our  textile  classes,  but  it  was  to  teach  th< 
pnnc'ples  of  the  loom  for  young  people  who  are  goini 
to  the  linen  business.  6 ' 


8764.  Do  you  mean  the  actual  factory  work  ? w 
so  much  the  exact  principles  of  the  exceptional  o 0t 
but  a great  many  that  are  connected  with  t.VQ  t.-j  ’ 

8765.  It  would  be  Quite  excent.irm.1  <•  “etrade- 


8765.  It  would  be  quite  exceptional  for  an  ai* 

factory  worker  to  attend  for  instruction  in  tv»  „?al1 
ciples  of  the  loom  ? — Oh,  yes.  Ptln" 

8766.  Then  what  class  of  people  would  furnish  tv 
considerable  number  you  would  expect  in  tv 
classes  ?— Clerks  in  the  different  factories  • 

men  serving  their  time  in  the  various  factories  3 
linen  houses. 

8767.  How  many  of  these  would  you  expect  in 
year  in  the  class  1 — There  are  hundreds  in  Lurgan 
whom  the  work  is  suitable. 

8768.  How  many  factory  workers  are  there  in  Lur 

gan.  ?— We  have  three,  and  they  are  now  openine  a 
fourth  factory.  b i 

8769.  The  total  number  of  workers  would  he ? 

Certainly  1,500  or  1,600.  There  would  be  more  men 
and  women.  “ 

8770.  Of  that  1,500  I suppose  1,000  would  be  be- 
yond the  age  at  which  you  would  expect  to  find  them 
in  the  class  at  all? — They  would  never  t.hinlr  0f  8Ucl 
a thing. 

8771.  That  leaves  something  like  500  now  that  are 
of  technical  school  age  ? — Yes,  but  the  class  I speak 
of  are  a different  class.  They  are  not  in  the  factories. 
They  are  in  offices  connected  with  the  factories. 

8772.  And  there  are  1,000  of  them  in  Lurgan  of 
technical  kohool  age  ? — Yes  ; young  men. 

8773.  Hundreds  of  young  men  who  ought  to  be 
learning  about  the  principles  of  the  loom  in  Lurgan  ? 
Certainly.  You  know  we  have  a large  district— all  a 
manufacturing  district. 

8774.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  you  were  a member  of 
the  Committee  did  you  bring  forward  your  ideas  be- 
fore the  Committee  ? — Several  times.  I was  constantly- 
doing  it. 

8775.  In  what  form  did  you  make  any  suggestions 
to  them  ? — I criticised  the  work  they  were  doing. 
They  were  sitting  there  as  a Committee,  and  doing 
nothing  but  passing  accounts. 

8776.  Besides  criticism  did  you  make  any  positive 
suggestions  ? — I have  constantly  done  so. 

8777.  What  suggestions  did  you  make  ? — In  the  first 
place,  it  is  perhaps  a strong  objection,  I objected  alto- 
gether in  a country  town  such  as  ours  with  a limited 
grant,  for  a single  individual — I am  not  making  any 
charge  against  our  principal,  and  would  be  the  last  to 
say  I would  not  pay  a man  well  for  his  work.  We 
had  a grant  of  £500.  We  were  promised  a larger  grant 
at  the  start,  and  it  was  cut  down  afterwards  to  £500, 
and  we  have  £100  from  our  municipal  rate,  and  for  any- 
one man  to  take  the  half  of  that  grant  it  starved  the- 
remainder  of  the  school. 

8778.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  was  a criticism,  of 
course  ; but  what  suggestion  did  you  make  for  chang- 
ing the  system  ? — I suggested  the  Committee  should 
take  the  work  in  bands,  and  appoint  teachers  the- 
same  as  they  do  primary  teachers. 

8779.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  should  dismiss  the- 
principal,  and  deal  directly  with  the  teachers  ?— Yesr 
the  same  as  they  do  with  other  departments — have  no- 
principal,  and  have  a secretary  instead  to  do  that 
work. 

8780.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Committee  ? — 
That  was  the  feeling  of  a great  many  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

8781.  What  was  the  decision  you  brought  before- 
them  ? — I resigned  in  consequence. 

8782.  They  did  not  adopt  your  suggestion  ?— No. 

8783.  Had  you  any  supporters  at  all  ? — Oh,  yes. 

8784.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  the  division? 
was  ? — I could  not  remember.  There  is  a sort  of  a 
general  feeling  that  there  was  something  wanting  per- 
meating the  Committee.  We  look  upon  it  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
principal  teacher  to  do  clerical  work  at  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school. 

8785.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  make  any  other  con- 
structive suggestion  besides  the  dismissal  of  the  Prin- 
cipal ? — I did  not  suggest  exactly  the  dismissal  of  the- 
Principal  ? — I suggested  a rearrangement  of  our  teach- 
ing staff. 

8786.  That  is  a pleasant  way  of  putting  it  ?— There- 
is  just  this  objection  to  the  Principal,  looking  at  it 
from  the  outsider’s  point  of  view.  Suppose  there  is  a 
mistake  made  in  the  Principal,  and  he  gets  his  ap- 
pointment, and  it  is  looked  upon  as  practically  per- 
manent, there  is  very  little  hope  of  getting  a change- 
for  the  better  ; whereas  if  we  appoint  him  from  ses- 
sion to  session,  the  same  as  we  do  our  other  teachers— 
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.1]  our  textile  teachers  and  all  our  domestic  teachers— 
appoint  them  from  session  to  session,  and  if ! they 
r«  rmt  found  to  he  either  personally  capable  of  carry- 
the  -work,  or  perhaps  not  pleasing  the  pupils  or 
,n8  the  attendance  up,  we  change  them  next  year. 
Sri  no  Sr£p  inthat,  4ere  does  seem  a 

ha8787.iPI  s1"  hatantl?e  8only  constructive  suggestion  you 
_ade  ’—That  is  the  only  one  I can  think  of  now. 

8788.  (Chairman). — You  support,  generally,  the 
communication  from  the  Town  C°nncil  - YM. 

00 8789  There  is  one  passage  contained  in  that  docu 
m^t  which  I should  like  to  ask  do  you  agree  with 
They  Tay  :_J‘To  the  local  efforts  in  providing  and 
Spin"  the  school  the  Department  responded  with 
Generosity,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  Council  consider  that  an  exceedingly  well-fur 
Shed,  thoroughly-equipped  training  school  is  now 

eX8790.8 I gatheffron?  your  evidence  that  you  don’t  ap- 
prove of  t£e  Principal  ?-The  school  is  in  a thoroughly 

San791Ct^eretaise  no  limitation  in  this  statement  ?— I 
never  saw  any  difficulty  with  the  Department. 

8792.  It  is  not  the  Department.  It  is  as  to  the  con- 
j;tion  of  the  school.  The  Council  consider  that  an 
^Singly  well-furnished,  thoroughly  equipped 
training  School  is  now  existing.”  The  ^und  mto- 
ence  is  that  the  school  is  in  a satisfactory  state?  The 
c-hnnl  itself  is  in  a satisfactory  state. 

8793.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Is  Mr.  Mahafiy  coming  here  ? 

8794  The  tenor  of  your  evidence  is  very  different 
from  the  document  that  has  been  put  forward  with  the 

CoLiitt «.  I*  appears  to  find  M 

one  thine  to  any  purpose— that  is  the  ques 
tion  of  co-ordination  between  elementary  and 
technical  education.  “The  Council  appreciate 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  problem  of  primary 


education  in  a working-class  community,  but  V 

it  seems  quite  clear  to  them  that  a technical  school  Mr  w_ 
can  only  be  primarily  treated  as  a continuation  school,  Wnite. 
and  that  some  system  must  be  adopted  whereby  the 
standard  of  primary  education  may  be  reached  to  en- 
able scientific  training  being  applied  with  any  degree 
of  success.  They  sre,  therefore,  »trongly  of  opmrou 
that  the  practical  co-operation  of  the  National  School 
Board  is  imperatively  necessary,”  and  so  on.  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hint  there  of  any  want  of  satis- 
factory work  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  the  technical 
school.  It  is  all  somebody  else’s  fault  ;,  but  according 
to  your  evidence,  the  one  thing  that  is  wrong  is  the 
staff  of  the  technical  school.  Can  you  explain  that  t 
—I  hope  you  don’t  take  me  as  against  the  staff  of  the 
technical  school.  I say  they  have  an  excellent  staff. 

8795.  The  Principal  is  bad? — In  my  opinion  he 
does  not  suit  the  people.  That  is  putting  it  in  short. 

8796.  And  in  your  opinion  the  absence  of  success 
which  you  believe  the  school  shows  is  due  to  want  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  ?-Well,  not 
so  much  want  of  efficiency.  I would  not  like  to  be 
taken  that  way  ; but  want  of  knowledge  of  the  work 
required  of  him.  When  we  started  the  school  we  had 
Mr.  Fletcher  and  several  members  of  the  Department. 

•They  instructed  us  to  be  very  particular  with  regard 
to  the  personnel  of  every  teacher,  and  when  we  found 
the  teacher  did  not  suit  or  was  not  attentive  or  popular 
to  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  changing  him. 

8797.  You  think  the  want  of  success  m the  work  at- 
Lurgan  is  due  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Principal  ?— His  personality. 

8798.  But  this  opinion  of  the  Council  refers  to  other- 

causes  altogether  are  you  in  a minority  of  one  oiv. 
this? — No:  I am  not.  ... 

8799.  You  don’t  seem  to  have  been  in  a majority 

when  this  document  was  drawn  up  ? — I p * ^now 

about  that.  I am  stating  the  feeling  of  the  Board 

8 8800.  ^You  are  a member  of  the  Urban  District 
Council  ? — I am. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Finlay  M'Cance, 

8801.  (Chairman).— You  represent  the  Antrim 

County  Council  ? — Yes.  , . 

8802.  And  I believe  you  are  also  a member  of  the 
Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  ?— Yes. 

8803.  We  have  here  the  letter  of  the  Antrim  County 

Council  giving  their  views  ; do  you  generally  support 
that  letter  ? — Yes.  , , 

8804.  Will  you  make  any  observations  you  desire 
about  it  ? — I was  going  to  give  you  one  or  two  figures 
and  facts  with  regard  to  the  working-out  of  these 
schemes.  The  amount  of  money  that  is  levied  m tne 
County  Antrim  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  is  about 
£1,250  per  annum,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  De- 
partment with  as  much  more,  an  equivalent  grant, 
ihich  mate  the  amount  available  for  »s  about 
£2,500.  The  Committee  have  adopted  the  working  ot 
the  Act  from  the  start,  and  levied  a rate  m the  first 
vear,  and  they  put  a good  many  of  the  Department  s 
schemes  into  operation  on  the  whole,  with,  I believe, 
success  to  the  county.  In  the  live-stock  scheme  we 
have  offered  150  nominations  for  service  of  mares,  and 
in  each  year  they  have  been  taken  up.  The  last  year 
we  had  over  350  applicants  for  150  nominations,  so 
that  we  had  considerable  competition  for  tne 
premiums.  In  the  premiums  for  bulls  last  year  we 
offered  fortv-seven,  and  of  these  forty-two  were  placed 
in  the  county.  Since  the  inception  of  the  working  of 
it  in  the  first  year  we  had  only  eighteen  bulls  placed, 
in  the  second  year  twenty-four,  in  the  third  year 
twenty-nine,  the  fourth  year  thirty-two,  and  in  the 
fifth  year  forty-two,  showing  that  the  farmers  year  by 
year  are  becoming  more  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  and  more  desirous  of  securing  the  premiums  that 
we  offer.  In  the  poultry  section  we  have  rather  struck 
out  a line  of  our  own,  different  from  anything  which 
you  have  come  across.  We  have  an  experimental 
poultry  station  at  Cullybackey  The  object  of  the 
Committee  in  starting  it  was  threefold  In  the  first 
place,  to  be  able  to  place  in  the  county  pure  strains 
of  fowl  which  had  been  tested  as  ^ their  laying 
powers ; second,  with-  the  object  of  testing 

selves  what  were  the  most  satisfactory  breeds  for  the 
purpose  that  we  wanted  to  use  them  for  ; ami,  third, 
as  an  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  as  to 
how  fowl  ought  to  be  kept.  I 
tire  working  . this  has  been  proved  to  be  more  than  up 


j.p.,  Dunmurry,  examined. 

to  the  expectations  of  the  Committee.  We  have  dis-  Mr.  J S. 
tri Tinted  this  vear  over  1,300  eggs,  and  the  farm  has  Finlay 
paid  aH  its  expenses,  and  has  a small  margin  of  £3  or  M'Cance,  j 
£4  over.  We  have  had  over  1,000  visitors  to  the  farm 
since  it  started,  and  many  of  them  have  gone  home  to 
profit  by  the  buildings  they  have  seen  there,  and  put 
up  similar  or  kindred  buildings  of  their  own.  we 
certainly  have  fostered  and  encouraged  a great  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  farmers  to  go  in  lor 
poultry-laying  that  they  did  not  have  before. 

8805.  Does  that  spread  throughout  the  county  ?— 

It  has  spread  very  largely  throughout  the  county,  and 
we  find  that  not  only  is  it  doing  good  directly,  but 
indirectly,  by  numbers  of  persons  having  got  their 
fowl  from  there,  and  brought  their  eggs  to  others. 

8806.  Has  it  reached  down  to  the  proper  people  ?— 

It  has  to  a large  extent  reached  the  smaller  farmers 
and  cottagers.  They  are  very  willing  to  get  the  eggs, 
and  we  find  we  have  more  orders  than  we  can  supply. 

8807.  (Mr.  Brown).— Have  you  an  egg  station  ?— 

We  have  no  egg  stations.  This  is  instead  of  the  egg., 
station  scheme. 

8808.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  farm  has- 
worked  well?— We  have  found  it  most  satisfactory, 
and  it  certainly  gives  satisfaction  to  everybody  who- 
has  gone  to  see  it.  I may  say  that  the  Department, 
were  not  very  enthusiastic,  about  it  at  the  start  , but 
I think  they  now  agree  with  us  that  it  has  been  a 
success. 

8209.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Dryden  has  paid  you  a 
visit  ?— I had  the  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  Dryden  down 
with  me.  I think  that  everybody  who  goes  to  see  it 
win  think  that  the  money  has  been  well  laid  out.  in 
the  horticultural  and  bee-keeping  scheme  we  have 
only  so  far  done  pioneer  lecture  work.  We  have  given 
a good  many  lectures,  and  a good  many  demonstrations 
for  practical  purposes  on  the  farms  of  the  people  by 
sending  our  instructors  there. 

8810.  Have  you  had  a system  of  itinerant  lectures  ? 

We  have.  We  have  had  itinerant  poultry  lectures 
and  horticultural  lectures.  ,, 

8811.  What  do  you  say  about  the  itinerant  lectures  i T 
They  made  the  other  work  possible.  I was  going  to 
deal  with  that  later  on.  We  have  given  the  flax 
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scheme  £150,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  Depart- 
ment by  a like  amount,  bringing  it  to  £300,  and  we 
offer  prizes  for  flax  on  foot.  Until  now  we  used  to 
have  it  for  scutched  flax,  but  found  that  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  for  the  present  year  we  have  423  entries 
for  the  competition  for  the  flax  scheme,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  see  very  much  results. 

8812.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  entrance  fee  ? — 
It  is  absolutely  free.  Then  we  give  £250  as  a subsidy 
to  the  shows  in  the  county.  And  when  the  work  of 
the  Department  commenced  there  was  only  one  Show 
in  the  county  besides  the  Royal  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion’s Show.  That  Show  was  at  Ballymena.  It  has 
since  been  more  than  doubled  in  size.  We  have,  in 
addition,  a very  successful  Show  held  at  Ballymoney 
by  a North  Antrim  Association,  and  at  Antrim  by 
the  Antrim  Association,  and  we  have  also  two  small 
Shows  for  poultry  and  cottagers’  prizes  at  Dervock 
and  Cushendall,  and  the  interest  aroused  in  the  com- 
munity we  want  to  teach,  the  smaller  farmers,  by 
these  Shows  is  very  great.  They  come  enormous  dis- 
tances to  these  local  Shows,  and  are  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  working  of  it  ; and  I just  heard  to-day  that  the 
amount  of  money  lifted  at  the  gate  of  Ballymoney 
Show  this  year  was  £195,  which  shows  that  the  num- 
bers were  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  Show. 

-8813.  A shilling  entrance? — A shilling  entrance. 

8814.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Was  that  on  one  or  two 
-days  ? — A one-day’s  Show.  All  these  local  Shows  are 
only  one  day. 

8815.  (Chairman). — You  think  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  in  assisting  these  Shows  is  money  well 
spent  f — Most  assuredly  I do.  It  starts  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  who  are  unsuccessful  to  im- 
prove up  to  the  level  of  the  ones  who  have  been  success- 
ful, and  starts  a very  healthy  rivalry  among  them, 
which  is  the  first  object  to  be  attained. 

’ 8816.  I suppose  there  is  more  improvement  from 
that  point  of  view  than  in  the  larger  shows  ? — In  my 
opinion  there  is.  The  larger  shows  are  the  feeding 
ground  for  the  smaller  shows,  and  are  very  useful  in 
their  own  department,  but  the  smaller  shows  are 
more  patronised.  They  are  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  smaller  farmers.  We  then  have  another  scheme  that 
is  peculiar  to  this  county,  I think.  It  is  the  Cushen- 
dall  Pony  Scheme,  for  trying  to  improve  the  breed  of 
•Cushendall  ponies.  There  was  a peculiar  breed  of 
ponies  in  the  Glens  of  Antrim  called  the  Cushendall 
ponies,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
in  as  far  as  they  have  not  sires  of  their  own  class,  and 
we  have  been  subsidising  a sire,  and  sending  him  down 
there  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  keep  up  this 
breed  of  ponies  in  the  district.  They  use  them  largely 
for  carting  iron  ore  to  the  pier,  and  they  sell  a num- 
ber of  them  as  young  ponies  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  they  use  some  of  them  for  the  mines. 

8817.  Has  that  been  going  on  long  enough  to  show 
■much  result  ? — No  ; we  have  only  had  it  going  on 

five,  years,  and  one  year  was  a failure,  so  we  have  not 
enough  of  experience  to  say.  At  present  we  are  rather 
.in  a difficulty.  The  local  Committee  want  to  try  the 
hackney  blood,  and  the  Department  are  not  very  sweet 
upon  it.  However,  they  are  allowing  us  to  try  it. 

8818.  Can  you  get  the  pony  sires  now  ? — No.  We 
have  to  get  something  else. 

8819.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  hands  high  are 
those  ponies  ? — About  14.2  or  14.3. 

8820.  You  never  had  Welsh  ponies  there  ? — We 
never  had  Welsh  ponies.  We  are  at  present  discus- 
sing the  expediency  of  having  Exmoor  ponies.  We 
have  had  a small  thoroughbred  for  three  years,  and 
now  we  are  trying  the  hackney.  We  spent  about 
£100  on  the  scheme,  and  served  eighty  mares  at  a 
nominal  fee  of  2s.  6 d.,  and  I certainly  think  it  will 
do  good. 

8821.  How  many  mares  are  there  in  that  district  of 
that  type  ? — At  the  show  of  mares  we  had  about  130 
exhibited  for  the  80  premiums,  but  there  are  far  more 
than  that  that  did  not  come  down.  There  are  many 
more.  I think  there  are  two  other  horses  in  the  dis- 
trict since  we  started.  Our  next  scheme  includes  the 
agricultural  classes,  which  we  held  in  Ballymena.  Li 
the  first  two  years  we  worked  with  itinerant  lecturers 
outside,  and  sent  a poultry  expert  and  an  agricul- 
tural expert  all  over  the  country  with  the  object  of 

arousing  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  getting  the 
thing  talked  about,  and  then  we  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  do  something  a little  more  practical  ; so  we 
opened  three  years  ago  a class  for  farmers’  sons  in 
Ballymena  in  the  Technical  School  kindly  lent  us  for 


that  purpose,  and  we  had  a class  for  eight  weeks  f 
farmers’  sons  actually  engaged  in  agriculture  w 
hoped  to  get  20,  and  we  had  56  applicants,  so  we  im 
mediately  communicated  by  wire  with  the  Department' 
and  they  told  us  to  hold  two  classes  instead  of  on.’ 
We  held  them  concurrently,  and  took  the  whole  lot 
The  following  year  we  had  two  classes,  one  heW 
Christmas  and  one  after.  We  had  twenty  at  one  anil 
twenty-two  at  the  other,  and  last  year  we  had  likewise 
two  classes.  The  work  has  been  most  successful.  We 
used  our  itinerant  instructors  for  the  time  being  to 
give  lectures,  and  such  other  assistance  as  we  thought 
was  necessary,  and  the  boys  have  gone  home,  and 
they  certainly  carry  a good  deal  of  information  with 
them,  and  I have  heard  of  their  endeavouring  to 
spread  the  light  a great  deal  when  they  went  home 
We  think  now  the  time  has  come,  as  far  as  we  can  see" 
for  further  development  of  the  work  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  we  are  very  anxious  in  this  county  to  see 
small  agricultural  stations  established  where  we  can 
give  them  practical  training  and  more  lengthened 
courses  of  training  than  we  can  give  at  present— a 
county  farm. 

8822.  (Chairman). — Have  you  seen  Athenry  ?— No 
I have  not  seen  any  of  the  Department’s  farms  yet,  i 
am  sorry  to  say.  I hope  to  ; but  our  idea  is  a small 
farm,  somewhere  about  100  acres,  and  we  want  that 
started  as  an  object  lesson  in  what  can  be  done  with 
a hundrdd-acre  farm,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struction as  well. 

8823.  You  mean  to  have  a number  of  residential 
pupils,  ? — Yes. 

8824.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  will  mean  considerable 
expense  in  building  ? — That  will  mean  considerable 
expense  in  building,  but  we  hope  the  Department  will 
assist  us  in  that. 

8825.  (Chairman). — They  are  undertaking  it  at 
Ballyhaise,  in  the  County  Cavan? — We  personally, 
as  far  as  our  Committee  are  concerned,  have  always 
found  the  Department  willing  to  meet  us  if  we  made  a 
strong  enough  case,  not  willing  to  give  in  just  at  once, 
but  quite  willing  to  meet  us  if  we  showed  we  had  a good 
case,  and  we  hope  they  will  give  in  on  this  point,  too,  in 
time  ; but  we  are  clear  the  time  has  come  for  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  so  far  as  our  county  is  concerned. 
We  are  satisfied  that  itinerant  work  has  prepared  the 
way. 

8826.  Do  you  think  itinerant  work  has  very  well 
done  its  work? — I think  there  is  some  itinerant  work 
to  be  done  still,  but  the  greater  amount  of  the  work 
has  been  done. 

8827.  You  hardly  see  how  the  more  remote  and 
poorer  districts  are  to  be  reached,  except  by  itinerant 
work  ? — That  is  so,  but  there  is  a great  deal  can  be 
done  by  the  County  Committee  following  up  places  of 
that  kind,  and  endeavouring  to  work  for  them.  For 
instance,  in  Cushendall  we  could  not  get  any  enthu- 
siasm raised  as  to  the  poultry  scheme,  and  we  sent 
them  down  a present  of  twenty  or  thirty  cocks,  and 
placed  them  there,  and  next  year  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  eggs  supplied  there.  They  would  take 
any  amount  when  they  Baw  the  bird.  A great  deal  can 
be  done  in  that  way.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  remoter  districts,  but  we  have 
to  fight  that  as  well  as  we  can.  And  this  county  is 
well  situated  for  train  services.  They  can  come  con- 
siderable distances  even  for  day-classes  if  they  choose 
to  do  it,  at  our  classes  in  Ballymena,  where  they  paid 
their  train  fare  or  gave  them  an  allowance  per  week. 

8828.  Do  many  people  come  to  Cullybackey  to  see 
the  poultry  farm? — A great  many.  We  have  had 
several  thousand  visitors,  and  I would  think  far  more. 

8829.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Are  you  contemplating  chang- 
ing the  site  of  it  ? — We  must  do  so.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  should  do  so  ; and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  so  anxious  to  settle  the  other  question  of  the 
agricultural  station,  because  if  we  started  an  agricul- 
tural station  we  would  remove  the  poultry  farm  to  it- 

8830.  Would  you  keep  it  as  large  as  it  is  ?— No.  We 
would  work  it  over  the  whole  farm  in  turn. 

8831.  (Mr.  Micks). — Penning  them  ?— No  ; running 

them  loose.  • , 

8832.  (Mr.  Dryden).— You  have  twenty  acres  7- 
We  have  twenty-two  acres  at  present.  It  is  not  large 
enough  to  keep  the  number  of  birds  we  have.  We  have 
over  1,000  head  of  birds.  They  taint  the  ground,  and 
we  cannot  work  them  continuously  on  the  sma 
amount  of  ground  there.  We  are  making  temporary 
arrangements  to  do  so  for  this  season.  I think  tna 
touches  on  nearly  all  our  schemes.  We  have  two  tecn- 
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T,ical  instruction  schemes,  a cookery  instructress,  and  a 
manual  instructor,  and  they  have  only  been  working 
Sr  about  six  months,  but  the  reports  on  both  classes 
are  most  satisfactory.  The  manual  instruction  is  es- 
pecially taking  with  the  people,  and  the  instructors 
Sts  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  are  very  satis- 
also,  we  had  one  place  where  always  they 
had  the  full  number  of  pupils.  Ws 
totake  sixteen  for  each  class,  and  we  had  an  aPPllc&- 
tion  to  allow  ns  to  keep  him  there  longer  when  the 
c ass  was  over.  Unfortunately  we  had  to  move  them 
on  We  are  endeavouring  to  send  all  over  the  county 
to  each  district,  first  once,  and  then  see  where  he  is 
taken  up  best.  The  cookery  classes  are  doing  very  well, 


too.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  both  classes  getting  17 J 906. 

a place  in  a country  district  where  they  can  keep  their  j g_ 
equipments  in  the'  day  time.  Of  course,  the  National  pin|av 
schools  have  to  he  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  M'Cance,  j.p.\ 
time,  and  it  is  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  clear  up 
the  equipments  each  day.  . > 

8833.  ( Chairman). — Have  you  any  difficulty  in  get-  . i 

ting  the  use  of  the  National  schools? — None  whatever, 
so  far  as  I am  aware  of.  They  sometimes  make  a 
small  nominal  charge  for  cleaning  up  afterwards,  but, 
they  allow  us  freely  to  use  the  schools.  They  cannot, 
of  course-,  give  us  permission  to  use  it  for  a thing  like 
this,  because  it  takes  up  the  whole  school. 


Mr.  Chakles  M ‘Connell, 

8834.  (Chairman). — You  also  are  a member  of  the 

Antrim  County  Council  ?— Yes.  - 

8835.  Yon  have  heard  what  Mr.  M Cance  has  said  ; 
do  you  agree  with  it  ?— Yes  ; I agree  with  what  Mr. 
M'Cance  has  said  as  to  the  working  of  the  different 
schemes  in  the  county.  In  my  opinion  they  have  done 
very  much  good  to  the  county,  especially  thq  district 
that  I represent.  I think  something  should  be  done, 
however,  to  encourage  fishing  off  the  Antrim  coast. 
Nothing  has  been  done  yet.  There  have  latterly  been 
some  representations  made,  but  they  have  not  taken 
any  definite  shape. 

8836.  Have  you  a large  fishing  population  on  the 
coast?— There  are  no  facilities  at  present  for  fishing 
along  the  coast.  I think  if  we  had  boat  piers  or  some 
safety  for  the  smaller  boats  the  fishing  industry  could 
he  increased. 

8837.  Is  there  much  fishing  there  now  ?— Y ery  little 
at  present.  I think  the  principal  reason  is  that  we 
have  not  any  facilities  for  fishing. 

8838.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  fishing  at  Glen- 
arm  ? — No  ; but  at  Water  foot,  near  Cushendall.  I 
think  there  would  be  fishing,  but  there  is  no  boat  pier. 
Something  has  been  done  at  Ballintoy.  I think  the 
Department  sent  down  an  Inspector,  and  something 
will  be  done  at  Cushendun.  There  have  been  repre- 
sentations made  that  if  there  was  any  accommodation 
there  there  would  be  some  fishing  carried  on.  This 
would  give  employment  to  a number  of  people  there. 

I would  like  to  say  that  the  live-stock  schemes  have 
worked  very  well,  and  are  doing  considerable  good  in 
the  county  ; and  I would  like  to  endorse  what  Mr. 
M'Cance  has  said  as  to  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
created  by  local  shows.  Since  the  Department  came 
into  operation  very  good  agricultural  associations  hayo 
been  established  in  the  county.  The  Ballymena  Agri- 
cultural Association  was  established  about  the  time 
the  County  Council  came  into  operation,  and  since 
then  we  have  a very  important  show  at  Ballymoney 
and  this  year  at  Antrim.  These  shows  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
cattle  in  the  county.  The  poultry  scheme  did  an 
immense  lot  of  good  in  the  county.  I think  the  rear- 
ing of  poultry  has  increased  about  fourfold.  I have 
been  over  a great  deal  of  the  county,  and  made  it  my 
business  to  make  inquiries  of  the  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers, and  they  tell  me  that  they  keep  four  times  the 
number  of  poultry  that  they  used  to  keep.  Dealers 
get  four  or  five  times  the  quantity,  and  are  paying  a 
better  price,  and  the  eggs  have  improved  in  quality. 

8839.  (Chairman). — Have  yon  a good  market  for  the 
eggs  ? — A very  good  market.  There  are  several  co- 
operative societies  in  the  county  that  pick  up  the  eggs, 
and  give  them  the  full  market  value.  In  the  horse- 
breeding  scheme  we  suffer  from  the  want  of  thorough- 
bred horses  in  the  county.  We  have  not  a sufficient 
number.  We  have  only  two  thoroughbred  horses  on 
the  register.  The  better  of  the  two  is  located  in  one 
corner  of  the  county,  and  it  is  with  considerable  ex- 
pense a farmer  can  go  there  with  his  mare  when  he 
happens  to  get  a nomination.  The  County  Committee 
passed  a resolution  some  time  ago  that  we  should  get 
some  assistance  from  the  Department  to  procure  a 
good , thoroughbred  horse.  No  private  individual  is 
likely  to  advance  £600  or  £700  on  the  success  or  non- 
success  of  thoroughbred  horses.  With  reference  to  the 
Cushendall  scheme  to  improve  the  breed  of  ponies,  we 
had  considerable  discussion  with  the  Department  as 
to  the  sire  that  should  be  placed  there:  What  they 


Ballymena,  examined. 

want  in  the  Cushendall  district  is  a stout,  short-legged  Mr.  C. 
pony,  from  14  toi  14.3  hands,  because  they  use  them  M'Uunnell. 
on  the  farms  there  from  two  to  three  years  old,  and 
afterwards  use  them  carting  ore  from  the  mines  to 
Waterfoot,  and  they  require  an  animal  with  some  sub- 
stance. The  sub-Committee  thought,  and  their  action 
was  approved  of  by  the  full  Committee,  that  'a  hack- 
ney would  be  best  for  that  purpose.  There  would  be  a 
ready  sale  for  them  after  keeping  them  to  four  or  five 
years  old,  whereas  by  breeding  from  a thoroughbred 
they  would  be  only  breeding  a weedy  animal  of  little 
use  up  to  four  or  five  years  old,  and  which  could  not. 
be,  at  best,  anything  better  than  a remount. 

8840.  (Mr.  tlryden). — Was  the  hackney  an  experi- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Committee  ?— We  took  evi- 
dence of  local  experts,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  ex- 
tensive breeders,  who  knew  the  district  well,  and  knew 
the  ponies  well. 

8841.  Was  it  their  opinion  you  acted  upon  ? — It  was- 
their  experience. 

8842.  It  was  never  tried  before  ? — Yes,  I was  one  of 
the  small  Committee,  and  I was  going  on  my  expe- 
rience as  a breeder.  My  observation  is  from  the  sni- 
mals  that  I breed  myself,  what  they  do,  and  what  I 
get  for  them  when  I want  to  sell  them. 

8843.  (Mr.  Brovm). — Did  you  make  any  inquiries 
as  to  the  result  of  introducing  hackneys  into  Conne- 
mara ? — Yes  ; a member  of  the  Committee  and  my- 
self were  in  Dublin,  and  saw  some  of  the  hackney 
stallions  they  had  in  Connemara,  and  to  my  mind 
they  were  a very  poor  type  of  hackney. 

8844.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  effect  of 
introducing  these  hackneys  ? — We  were  told  they  wee- 
not  very  popular  there,  and  the  results  were  not  good. 

8845.  The  experiment  was  not  successful  ?— It  was-, 
not  ; but  a different  state  of  things  exists  in  CuBhc-n- 
dall. 

8846.  (2lXr.  Vrydcn). — You  think  they  wculd  be  suit- 
able for  the  farmers  themselves  ?— I think  so,  and  the- 
horses  that  would  be  produced  would  be  most  useful 
to  them. 

8847.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  all  events,  the  introduction 
of  the  hackney  would  not  preserve  the  old  type  of  pony 
specially  valued  there  ?— It  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
the  old  type  of  pony  was. 

8848.  Has  it  deteriorated  so  much  as  that  ?— I think 
so.  I think  that  hardly  anybody  could  lay  his  hands 
on  the  old  type  of  pony.  It  is  practically  extinct. 

8849.  (Chairman). — Yon  have  read,  no  doubt,  this 

formal  letter  of  the  County  Council  ? — Yes.  That 

was  approved  of  by  the  County  Committee  and  the 
County  Council. 

8850.  Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  they  say  some- 
thing about  the  constitution  of  the  Department — that 
they  don’t  think  any  changes  or  improvements  are- 
necessary  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

885T.  They  say  : — “ The  constitution  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  methods  it  has  adopted  in  carrying  out 
its  projects  have  been  admirably  suited  to  this  county, 
and  we  hope  to  all  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  see  that 
any  changes  of  any  importance  are  necessary.  . The 
constitution  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  having 
two-thirds  of  its  members  elected  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils and  one-third  nominated  by  the  Department, 
which  supplies  the  funds  seems  to  us  to  he  fain  and 
reasonable,  and  the  nominations  of  . the  Department, 
so  far  as  they  have  come  under  our  notice,  have  been 
free  from  political  or  sectarian  bias,  and  founded -only 
on  merit  ?” — -I  quite  agree  with  that. 
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Mr.  Frederick  L.  Turtle,  j.p.,  Aghalee,  examined. 


July  17, 1906, 
Turtle,  j.p. 


8852.  (Chairman). — I think  yon  are  a member  of 
the  County  Council  of  Antrim  ? — Yes,  sir. 

8853.  There  is  a general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  this  paper, 
of  which  I have  read  extracts,  should  go  into  the  body 
of  the  report.  You  have  read  the  paper,  and  agree 
with  it,  I daresay ?— Yes.  The  letter  is  as  follows:  — 


COUNTY  OF  ANTRIM. 

Offices  of  the  County  Council,  Courthouse,  Belfast, 
ilth  May,  1906. 

Sir,— At  a meeting  of  the  County  Council  of 
Antrim  held  on  the  1st  May,  1906,  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  was  appointed 
to  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  14th  April  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Inquiry  Committee.  We,  the  County  Com- 
mittee, consider  it  wiser  to  confine  our  observations 
as  far  as  possible  to  our  own  county.  Our  County 
Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department,  have 
at  present  itinerant  instructors  giving  public  lectures 
and  visiting  farms,  cottages,  experimental  plots  over 
the  entire  county.  The  instructors  lecture  on  agri- 
culture, poultry,  horticulture,  and  bee-keeping, 
manual  instruction,  and  domestic  economy.  The 
County  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment, have  established  a model  poultry  farm  in 
the  county  with  the  object  of  showing  how  poultry 
can  best  be  kept  to  advantage,  and,  further,  of  sup- 
plying eggs  of  pure  breeds  from  approved  laying 
stock  tested  by  the  best  methods,  ana  we  are  con- 
vinced that  enormous  benefit  has  been  conferred  by 
this  scheme  alone  on  the  smaller  farmers  and  cot- 
tagers of  the  county.  Classes  for  farmers’  sons  have 
been  held  for  three  years  in  Ballymena  under  very 
capable  instructors,  and  largely  attended  by  the 
class  your  committee  would  like  to  benefit,  and  we 
feel  convinced  that  further  work  in  this  direction 
will  soon  bear  fruit  in  improved  methods  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  county.  Subsidies  are  given  to 
district  shows  for  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  and  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  Premiums  are  given  to  encourage 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  to  promote  flax- 
growing, and  for  the  best  kept  small  farms  and  cot- 
tage gardens.  All  these  schemes  are  working  admir- 
ably, and  the  prosperity  of  the  county  is  being 
largely  increased  thereby.  The  cost  for  the  present 
year  will  amount  to  about  £3,690,  more  than  half 
of  which  is  provided  by  the  Department  and  the 
remainder  by  the  County  Council  from  the  rates, 
which  have  only  been  increased  by  the  very  modest 
amount  of  £ d . in  the  £.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done,  for  example,  in  assistance  of  sea  fisheries,  en- 
couraging fruit-growing,  and  in  other  directions,  we 
■have  every  confidence  that  the  Department  will  lend 
.-a  willing  ear  to  our  fair  demands  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  and  we  trust  that  no  change  will  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Department  that 
will  in  any  way  hinder  the  beneficent  work  so  well 
begun.  We  presume  that  many  of  the  other  counties 
of  Ireland  are  benefitting  in  a similar  manner,  al- 
■ though  some  of  them  may  not  have  taken  as  much 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  as  County  Antrim. 

' The  assistance  which  the  Department  is  giving  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  countty  as  a whole  is  almost  in- 

• calculable.  The  constitution  of  the  Department, 
and  the  methods  it  has  adopted  in  carrying  out  its 
projects,  have  been  admirably  suited  to  this  county, 
and  we  would  hope  to  all  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  see 
that  any  changes  of  any  importance  are  necessary. 

• The  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  hav- 
ing two-thirds  of  its  members  elected  by  the  County 
Councils,  and  one-third  nominated  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  supplies  the  funds,  seems  to  us  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  nominations  of  the 
Department,  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  our 
notice,  have  been  free  from  political  or  sectarian 
bias,  and  founded  only  on  merit.  We  cannot  close 
this  statement  without  oSering  our  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  Department’s  Vice- 
President, _ Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  to  whose  exertions 
•so  much  is  due,  and  whose  work  is  so  universally 
admired.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  in  case  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  decide  to  receive  evidence 


from  County  Councils  we  trust  that  our  Council  win 
be  given  an  opportunity  of  being  heard.  1 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  Stouppe  F.  M'Cance, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

A.  B.  Clarke, 

Secretary  of  the  County  Committee. 

J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq. 

8854.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  M'Cance  and  Mr.  M' Connell? — I do.  I think 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Department  of  Agii. 
culture  has  been  of  very  considerable  advantage  to  the 
county  at  large,  and  especially  I can  speak  for  my  own 
district.  I think  it  only  right  to  mention  that  a very 
short  time  ago,  I suppose  twelve  years  ago,  there  were 
no  artificial  manures  used  in  the  district  of  Aghalee. 
Now  I know  as  a matter  of  fact  of  one  man  who  has 
sold  over  500  tons  of  artificial  manure  this  year.  I 
attribute  that  entirely  to  the  Department  of  Agricul. 
ture,  and  I think  very  largely  as  a result  of  the  lectures 
we  have  had  in  the  district.  And  another  thing: 
about  twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
spraying  potatoes.  Now  e'very  farmer  I know  is 
spraying,  and  I believe  it  is  largely  due  to  the  lectures 
we  have  had  from  the  Department. 

8855.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  was  spraying  first  prac- 
tised in  the  county? — I could  not  answer  for  the 
county,  but  I will  answer  for  the  district  of  Aghalee. 

I think  I was  the  first  to  spray.  That  would  be  twelve 
years  ago.  I don’t  think  there  was  spraying  in  the 
county  very  much  earlier  than  that,  as  far  as  I know 
of. 

8856.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  what  extent  did  spraying 
become  common  before  the  Department  began  to  or- 
ganise and  arrange  for  lectures  ? — I think  up  to  about 
three  years  ago  there  were  only  three  large  farmers 
spraying  in  my  district.  In  my  district  now  they  are 
all  spraying.  I am  not  aware  of  one  this  year  that  is 
not  preparing  for  spraying  potatoes. 

8857.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Land  Commission  had 
spraying  experiments  over  many  parts  of  Ireland 
twelve  years  ago  or  more? — No.  I never  heard  of  it 
They  may  have  had  it. 

8858.  (Chairman). — At  all  events,  it  has  now  become 
general  in  this  county? — This  end  of  it. 

8859.  I don’t  think  anything  has  been  said  by  wit- 
nesses from  Antrim  about  gardens,  horticulture,  and 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  ? — In  the  district  that  I 
come  from  there  are  fruit  trees  grown  very  largely, 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  I suppose 
orchards  have  been  doubled,  young  trees  planted,  and 
what  is  recommended  as  better  fruit  having  been 
planted  in  a modern  way. 

8860.  Is  that  done  for  marketing  ? — Yes,  for  market- 
ing. We  have  one  farmer  in  our  district  who  has  over 
thirty  acres  of  an  orchard  under  apple  trees. 

8861.  (Mr.  Broun). — Are  they  old  trees? — He 
planted  one  orchard  this  year.  I think  they  are  all 
new ; all  planted  within  the  last  few  years.  The  De- 
partment have  recently  taught  us  how  to  combat 
various  diseases,  both  animal  and  in  the  trees. 

8862.  You  agree  with  what  has  been  said  by  the 
last  witness  about  itinerant  lectures,  that  it  is  more 
desirable  to  have  a central  institution  than  itinerant 
lectures? — Yes,  but  I believe  experimental  farms,  for 
instance,  in  the  shape  of  poultry  farms,  in  our  county 
would  have  more  effect  than  the  lectures.  The  lectures 
are  very  good  in  their  way,  that  they  start  people  to 
think.  Farmers  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  I think  the  lectures  have  the  effect 
of  starting  them  to  think  and  perhaps  experiment  for 
themselves,  and  that  in  itself  is  very  good. 

8863.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I see  a reference  in  the  letter 
of  the  County  Council  to  itinerant  instructors  visiting 
farmers’  cottages  and  experimental  plots  over  the 
county:  how  has  that  worked? — Very  well,  I think; 
and  so  far  as  I know  the  people  come  to  see  the  crops 
growing  and  meet  the  instructor  on  the  farm,  which 
is  very  important. 
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R864  Do  the  instructors  to  a considerable  extent 
■visit  cottages  and  farms  to  advise  or  dxscuss  matters 
S the  people  on  those  farms  ?-They  are  very  willing 
T0  do  that.  If  they  knew  the  districts  where  experi- 
ments are  being  tried  they  are.  very  wil  ing  to  come 
and  see  any  farms,  and  direct  what  should  be  done— 
.at  least  from  all  I have  heard.  I have  never  been 
refused  yet. 

8865.  (Chairman). — Have  you 


. large  farm  your- 


8867.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  special  about  the  J*  y 
horse-breeding  scheme? — I am  not  acquainted  with  j^r  p j,. 
that.  That  is  more  for  the  north  of  the  county.  Turtle,  j.v. 

8868.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Or  pigs.?— I have  nothing  to 
say  about  pigs.  We  are  not  great  breeders  of  pigs. 

8869.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  not  tell  the  Committee 
about  what  lias  been  done  in  the  north  of  the  county? 

Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

8870.  I mean  as  a member  _ of  the  committee;  per- 


self  ? — I suppose  as  large  a farm  as  there  is  in  the  ha™' ^u  remraiber  some  of  the  measures  you  took  in 
district;  and  I can  say  the  breed  of ^ cattle been  nQrth  q£  the  comity  ?— Which  do  you  refer  to  par- 


improved  very  much  as  well.  In  my  time  I don’t  sup_  ticularly? 
Tjose  you  could  find  two  thoroughbred  bulls  in  any  3971.  U 


Sic^Tand  I can  say  the  breed  of  cattle  lias  been 
very  little  else,  and  farmers  are  prepared  to  give  a 
considerable  fee  for  the  service  of  a good  bull. 

8866.  Are  people  willing  to  send  their  cows  a con- 
siderable distance?— I suppose  they  would  send  them 
over  three  or  four  miles.  They  are  quite  willing  to  do 
that.  I have  got  fees  of  £2  2s.  for  the  service  of  a 
bull,  an  Angus  bull,  and  in  one  case  the  man  came 
over  ten  miles. 


8871. ^Under  any  of  your  schemes? — I think  that  the 
flax-growing  is  improving.  Certainly  the  acreage  is. 

8872.  What  have  you  done  in  the  flax  scheme?— We 

have  had  instructors.  . , 

8873.  I refer  to  the  district  known  as  the  Liens  < — 
There  have  been  instructors  sent  there. 

8874.  How  many  instructors? — I think  Mr.  McCon- 
nell could  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject. 


8875.  (Mr.  Micks).— Where  do  you  reside?— In 
Ballymena,  but  I represent  the  Cushendall  district  of 

*h8876?nYou  can  tell  me,  generally,  about  Ballycastle 
and  beyond  that?— With  reference  to  the  Cushendall 
district,  a lecturer  was  sent  there  about  three  years 
ago,  and  the  year  after  they  formed  a flax  society  and 
got  a grant  of  £100  to  improve  a flax  mill. 

8877.  From  your  committee? — No;  from  the  De- 
partment. 


'8.  How  was  that  £100  expended  ?— On  improving 
the  flax  mill. 

8879.  New  machinery? — New  machinery,  ana  1 
think  they  sent  an  instructor  there  to  show  them  how 
to  prepare  the  flax.  There  is  no  doubt  within  the  last 
few  years  the  acreage  has  very  materially  increased 
in  the  Glen  district,  and  they  have  fairly  good  crops 
.of  flax,  and  I think  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  that 
•there  had  been  no  flax  sown  there  for  a long  time,  and 
they  know  more  about  the  growing  of  flax  there  ' 
than  they  did  a few  years  ago,  and  that  ,c  ‘*’,A  *' 
working  of  the  flax  society. 

8880.  Is  that  a flax  society  or  committee  ?— 1 That  is 
a local  eflort  helped  by  the  Department.  Of  course 
the  lecturer  was  all  over  the  county. 

8881.  Was  it  done  from  your  committee  at  all? — No. 

I think  he  has  charge  of  two  or  three  counties.  He  is 
directed  by  the  Department.  He  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  district  of  the  Glens,  because  there  was 
wery  little  flax  grown  there  for  the  first  few  years. 
They  were  anxious  to  revive  it,  and  some  of  the  land 
5s  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  flax  ; and  last  month 
I have  noticed  a very  good  growth  of  flax.  They  have 
-a.  good  mill,  and  the  flax  is  well  prepared  and  put  on 
the  market  in  the  best  way.  . 

8882.  There  are  a sufficient  number  of  mills  in  the 
■district? — Yes.  With  regard  to  Ballycastle  there  is  not 
much  flax  grown  there.  Ballymoney  is  one  of  the 
■principal  markets  in  the  country.  Ballymena  has  in- 
•creased  enormously  for  flax-growing.  Ballymoney 
used  to  be  the  principal  market,  but  now  Ballymena 
is  the  largest  flax  market  in  Ireland. 

8883.  This  instructor  has  been  put  there,  and  one 
mill  has  been  improved  and  new  machinery  brought 
in ; is  there  anything  else  under  the  flax  scheme  ? — 4 
think  the  scheme  of  giving  prizes  to  growing  flax  is 
better  than  giving  prizes  to  scutchers. 

8884.  Has  that  been  carried  out? — Last  year  was 
the  first  year,  that  is  under  our  committee,  and  we 
arrived  at  the  decision  to  give  the  prizes  to  growers. 

8885.  Do  you  give  prizes  in  seed  or  in  money? — 
Money  prizes. 

8886.  Was  it  suggested  to  you  to  give  prizes  in  seed? 
— Under  the  system  of  giving  prizes  to  scutchers  some 
of  the  prizes  were  given  in  seed.  I think  perhaps  a 
money  prize  is  better.  The  entry  this  year  is  very 
largely  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  last  year  there  was 
very  keen  competition. 

8887.  Are  there  any  steps  being  taken  to  secure  good 
■seed? — I think  they  get  very  good  seed.  The  farmers 
are  getting  very  cute,  and  they  are  very  particular 
about  the  seed.  I think  the  seed  has  improved,  and 
many  of  the  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
ior  testing  seeds  and  manures. 

8888.  What  have  you  done  under  the  cattle  improve- 
ment schemes  1— The  principal  is  giving  premiums  for 
bulls. 


Mr.  Charles  M'Connell,  Dunmurry,  recalled. 

8889  How  many  premium  bulls  are  there  from  Glen-  Mr.  e. 

arm  to  Ballycastle  ?— We  allocate  the  premiums  to  the  M'Conm 
difierent  rural  districts.  Ballymena  has 
like  eleven.  Glenarm  would  be  m Larne  rural  district, 
and  they  have  seven  or  eight  there.  They  would  be 
nearly  all  shorthorns.  -p, 

8890  In  what  district  is  Cushendall? — Part  in 
Larne  and  part  in  Ballycastle.  The  Department  pur- 
chased a couple  of  Galloways  for  that  district,  and 
thev  were  given  to  two  farmers  at  a reasonable  pnee. 

8891.  when  was  that?— This  is  the  second  season 

f°8892.  How  many  bulls  are  there  now,  either  from 
the  county  or  the  Department  ?— From  the  Depart- 
ment two,  and  there  would  be,  I think,  seven  pre- 
miums in  Larne  and  five  in  Ballycastle. 

8893.  How  many  of  those  would  be  m the  Liens,  as 
distinguished  from  the  richer  portions  ?— There  is  one 
premium  bull  that  would  serve  the  Glens  and  the  two 
bulls  sent  by  the  Department.  They  are  Galloways. 

due  to  the  There  is  not  much  demand  for  the  shorthorn. 

8894.  Has  anything  been  done  besides  the  cattle 
schemes?—1 The  effort  to  improve  the  bulls  in  the 
Glens,  and  latterly,  within  the  last  two  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  improve  the  poultry  of  the  people. 

A poultry  society  has  been  established  there. 

8895  In  connection  with  Cullybackey? — Oh,  no,  but 
we  think  it  is  due  to  the  first  little  help  we  gave  them 
from  Cullybackey.  We  made  them  a present  of  some 
birds,  and  the  following  year  we  had  a demand  for 
eagS.  Two  or  three  of  the  turkeys  were  placed  in  that 

dl8896t  You  have  no  egg  station  there?— No.  The 

farm  serves  the  purpose.  We  think  it  is  much  more 
effective.  „ ....  . , . 

8897.  (Mr.  Dryden).— How  is  that  carried  out  on 
the  farm  ?— We  sell  the  eggs  on  the  farm. 

8898.  (Mr.  Micks).— How  does  that  work  ?— It  works 

very  well.  . ,, 

8898a.  (Mr.  Dryden).— I was  trying  to  get  on  the 
notes  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  ; do  the  people 
apply  personally?— The  people  apply  for  the  eggs,  and 
thev  get  them  in  the  order  of  their  application  We 
send  them  out  in  little  compartment  boxes. 

8899.  (Mr.  Micks).— By  train?— Yes,  and  they  are 
quite  safe,  and  we  send  live  chickens  the  same  way. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 

nU(Mr.r  M’Cance).— A small  number,  because  it  only 
started  this  year.  ,.  , .,  . , 

(Witness). — The  number  of  hatching  eggs  distributed 
was  12,000. 

8900.  (Mr.  Micks).— All  to  the  Glens?— In 0 ; all 
over  the  county.  I think  the  county  could  do  with 
more  premiums  and  bulls. 

8901.  Have  you  used  up  all  your  powers  m that 

way  ? — Some  of  the  rural  districts  would  take  three 
times  the  number  allotted,  but  they  cannot  get  them- 
— ' --3  rural  district,  and  wix 


We  give  ten  premiums  i 


have  over  thirty  applications. 

8902.  Is  there  any  technical  instruction  m the  poorer 
portions  of  the  Larne  and  Ballycastle  unions?— This 
is  the  first  year  that  we  have  made  an  effort  m that 
direction,  and  we  have  now  a manual  instructor.  He 
has  not  gone  round  much  yet.  The  plant  is  costly  to 
rupve,  and  he  has  to  stay  in  each  district  a few  weeks 
Each  district  will  get  its  turn. 


Thc  Committee  adjourned. 
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July  18,  1806. 
Mr.  tt— 

l'attergCD,  J.p 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  JULY  I8th,  t906 

At  the  Technical  Institute  Belfast, 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Drvden.  | Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  | Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Richard  Patterson,  j.p.,  examined. 


8903.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Holywood  Technical  Instruction  Committee? — I have 
been  chairman  since  its  establishment. 

8904.  You  put  in  this  letter  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Committee  ? — Yes,  it  is  put  in  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Committee.  I think  it  would  be  better  to 
read  it.  It  gives  the  whole  substance. 


Holywood  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
22nd  June,  1906. 

Dear  Sir, — In  response  to  'Circular  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
Inquiry  Committee,  I am  requested  on  behalf  of  the 
above  committee  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  following 
points  in  reference  to  that  side  of  the  Department’s 
work  which  is  concerned  with  secondary  and  technical 
schools. 

I- — The  value  oj  the  Department’s  work  as  a whole. 

(1.)  Secondary  Schools. — Since  the  advent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
education  in  Irish  secondary  schools  has  been  in  great 
measure  revolutionised.  Up  to  that  time  hardly  any 
effort  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  teaching  of 
science  in  secondary  schools.  Six  years  ago  there 
were  only  six  school  laboratories  in  Ireland  (one  of 
these  being  in  connection  with  the  Upper  Sullivan 
School,  Holywood).  At  present  the  great  majority 
of  intermediate  schools  have  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  and  regular  art  classes,  where  pupils  are 
•taught  to  interrogate  nature  for  themselves,  to  acquire 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  scientific  facts,  and 
to  use  their  hands  and  eyes.  Some  nine  thousand 
pupils  of  secondary  schools  are  thus  under  training 
every  year,  an  achievement  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries,  and 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  in  the  short  space 
of  a few  years 

(\)~ Technics  Schools.—  The  technical  schools 
established  m the  country  have  been  doing  excellent 
work  for  the  people  just  in  proportion  as  the  people 
have  appreciated  and  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages thus  offered  to  them.  In  our  experience 
these  schools  are  attended  better  by  women  and  girls 
than  by  young  men  and  boys.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
science  and  art  training  offered  at  nominal  rates  in 
these  schools,  the  remarks  made  above  with  regard  to 
•secondary  schools  may  be  repeated,  except  as  regards; 
the  numbers  attending.  The  average  youth  of  the 
present  day  appears  to  find  such  training  too  irksome 
an,d  ?f  ..no  importance,  as  compared  with 

football  and  similar  pursuits.  The  Department  is 
m “o  toy  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things ; on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  trying  to  show  the  youth  of  the 
oountry  the  very  great  importance  of  the  instruction 
*T  .fhoo,s-  bo,th  is  mental  training 

°f  Prac4‘C'‘I  "<ilitr  “ W,s'. 

J,1;-1”  «“”»»!.  <ra  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
building  class-rooms,  the  operations  of  the  committees 
are  greatly  hampered  for  Ieoh  of  funds ; and  “ ™ 
ticular  there  is  serious  injustice  involved  in  the  Dc 
mrtment’s  mode  of  allocating  the  annual  grant, 
These  grants  are  estimated  only  on  the  basis  °of  the 
t7le  Urlan  districi  (by  means  of  the 
amount  of  the  penny  rate”),  and  have  no  regard  to 


the  educational  quality  of  the  work  done.  The  result 
is,  that  the  annual  grant  to  one  school  is  much 
greater  than  another  school  where  work  of  much 
greater  educational  value  is  being  done.  To  illustrate 
from  the  Holywood  Technical'  Schools : The  annual 
grant  is  only  £200  per  annum  ; the  result  is  that  the 
Principal  is  very  insufficiently  paid  for  his  duties,  as 
are  also  some  of  the  class  teachers. 

Ill- — The  Department’s  custom  of  ordering  certain 
classes  to  be  self-supporting  unless  attended  by  per- 
sons proposing  to  make  a living  out  of  the  occupation 
taught  in  them  injures  the  work  of  certain  schools 
with  no  corresponding  benefit.  The  result  is  that  in 
the  case  of  lace-making,  for  exiimple,  numbers  of  re- 
spectable young  women  who  would  learn  this  occupation 
for  the  sake  of  making  a little  profit  out  of  their 
handiwork,  are  precluded  from  attending  classes  in 
the.  subject  (except  at  prohibitive  fees)  because  they 
cannot  declare  that  they  intend  to  “ make  a living” 
by  lace-making. 

The  points  marked  (II.)  and  (III)  are  two  serious 
occasions  of  dissatisfaction,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Department.  Both  these  points 
are  of  special  importance  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

S.  H.  Mellone. 

8905.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything? — I should  like 
to  add  a little  to  that.  This  school  was  established 
four  years  ago,  and  at  the  time  the  school  was  estab- 
lished I happened  to  be  the  chairman,  and  had  been 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Urban  Council,  and 
it  was  largely  through  my  instrumentality  that  Holy- 
wood  adopted  the  Act,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory,  but  we  are  crippled  for  want 
of  funds.  It  is  a small  town. 

8906.  The  population  is  4,000,  the  valuation 
£12,000,  and  the  penny  rate  produces  £48? — 
We  cater  not  only  for  the  town,  but  for  the 
district,  and  therefore  I think  we  are  entitled 
to_  more  money  from  the  Department.  We; 
raised  money  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  a 
splendid  laboratory  there.  That  was  more  in  con- 
nection with  the  Upper  Sullivan  School,  built  and 
endowed  by  the  late  Dr.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Speers,  our' 

B'incipal,  .one  of  the  best  teachers  of  science  in  the 
nited  Kingdom,  is  very  much  underpaid.  He  has 
only  £100  a year  for  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
work  every  evening,  as  he  attends  at  the  school  during 
the  winter  season,  and  the  committee  would  like  to 
see  him  better  remunerated. 

8907.  You  say  you  provide  for  a district  over  and 
above  this  population? — Yes,  a good  many  of  the 
surrounding  districts  come  in  from  outside  our 
boundary  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  rate. 

8908.  (Mr.  Micks). — Half-way  between  you  and 
Bangor? — Yes,  and  also  towards  Belfast.  I would 
like  to  enlarge  a little  on  that  question  of  lace- 
making. Many  of  our  girls  like  to  supplement  their 
wages  by  learning  lace-making  and  making  a profit 

out  of  it.  but  your  Department  laid  down  a rule 

8909.  (Chairman). — It  is  not  my  Department? — 
Well,  you  represent  the  Department, 

8910.  Oh,  no,  I don’t  think  they  would  recognise 
that  at  all.  We  are  sitting  upon  them  1 — That  is  better 
sHU.  At  any  rate  in  a nlace  like  this  there  are  many 
girls  who  come  into  Belfast  and  earn  small  wages  in 
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flrn  large  factories  and  workrooms,  and  are  very  glad 
£ be  atle  to  supplement  their  small  wages  by  learning 
1 are-making  at  our  technical  school,  but  we  had  to 
it  up  entirely,  to  give  up  the  subject  of  Irish 
.crochet  in  which  we  had  a splendid  class,  and  the  girls 
-were  making  a good  deal  out  of  it  unless  it  were  abso- 
lutely self-supporting.  We  could  not  do  it  out  of  the 
2,  bd.  fee,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  address  I gave  at  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes  in  connection  with  our  technical  school, 
and  this  puts  the  matter  how  we  stand  in  as  concise  a 
way  as  I could  give  it  to  you:  Holy wood  now 

had  for  many  years  occupied  a prominent  position  in 
•educational  matters.  It  had  three_  excellent  primary 


quite  beyond  his  powers,  he  said,  to  draft  a perfect  July  18,  190(7. 
scheme,  but  he  would  taka  the  liberty  of  making  a 
few  suggestions  for  their  consideration.  They  had  pa^raon,  j.,.. 
throughout  the  country  a splendid  set  of  well-qualified 
teachers  in  their  National  schools^  who,  in  his  opinion, 
could  do  more  work  if  they  were  permitted,  and  pro- 
perly paid  for  doing  so.  The  goal  at  present  aimed  at 
in  these  schools  was  the  ‘sixth  standard,’  and  then 
when  this  was  reached  the  education  of  many  naturally 
intelligent  boys  and  girls  was  finished,  whereas  it  should 
really  be  considered  as  only  just  commenced.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
should  take  up  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in 
their  schools  and  provide  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Their  present  staff  of  teachers,  if  not  already  qualified, 


«Ws°u^de?gooed  managers,  and  efficient  teachers.  It  could  with  little  trouble  qualify.  This  should  certainly 
scuouio  uu  & o 1 C1  , , VJKO  +.Via  atfliifla.TYl  nf  these  schools,  and  at  the  same 


had  also  the  Upper  Sullivan  School,  where  splendid 
-work  had  been  done  under  Mr.  Adam  Speers,  whose 
name  was  so  widely  known  and  universally  respected 
in  the  educational  world.  Eor  a long  period  science, 
both  elementary  and  advanced,  had  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Speers  most  successfully  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  but  as  years 
passed  on  the  Government  gradually  got  so  economical 
that  all  such  science  schoolsbecame  crippled,  and  many 
of  them  ceased  to  exist ; but,  fortunately,  relief  was 
close  at  hand  under  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Many  of  them 
-would  remember  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1902  the  Holywood  Urban  Council  decided  to  adopt 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act  and  strike  a rate  of  Id. 
in  the  pound  for  that  purpose.  By  doing  so  the  town 
was  entitled  to  receive  a sum  of  about  £200  per  annum 
from  the  Department  towards  the  payment  of  teachers, 
'besides  substantial  sums  towards  the  necessary  equip- 
ment of  the  Technical  School.  The  Governors  of  the 
Sullivan  Schools  kindly  offered  the  use  of  their  splendid 
class-rooms.  But  they  did  more.  A public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  :it  was  decided  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  education  and  to  the 
' old  boys  ’ for  funds  to  enable  them  to  build  a new 
chemical  laboratory  and  rooms  suitable  for  classes  of 
domestic  economy,  manual  instruction,  etc.  That  ap- 
peal had  been  so  generously  responded  to  that  their 
rooms  were  built  and  equipped  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  and  between  the  money  subscribed  and  the 
grants  received  towards  equipment,  only  a compara- 
tively small  debt  new  remained,  and  Holywood  was 
in  the  proud  position  of  possessing  one  of  the  best 
technical  schools  in  Ireland,  and  a staff  of  teachers 
second  to  none  anywhere.  Having  given  this  brief 
account  of  the  founding  and  formation  of  the  Holywood 
Technical  School,  the  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  to 
state  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  had  been 
crowned  with  complete  success  during  the  past  season, 
and  they  confidently  anticipated  that  the  work  so  weli 
-confmenced  would  he  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to 
their  town  and  neighbourhood.  We  need  not  go  into 
particulars  of  the  work  done,  as  the  report  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  would  go  into  all  the  necessary  details.  The 
( 'Committee  were  now  arranging  an  attractive  programme 
' and  time-table  for  the  coming  season,  which  thev  trusted 
would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  many  in  the  town. 
There  had  been  recently  held  in  Belfast  a Congress  of 
Irish  Technical  Schools  wh'ch  he  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending,  and  at  which  their  head  master,  Mr. 
Speers,  read  a valuable  and  interesting  paner  on  evenin" 
schools,  which  was  very  well  received"5 
.“1°!  the  subiects  discussed  at  tlie  Congress  were 
lull  of  interest,  and  all  tended  to  prove  how  keenly 
the  question  of  technical  instruction  had  been  taken 
up  all  over  Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  speakers  at  that 
v-ongres3  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  if  more 
•generous  grants  could  be  made  by  the  Department  the 
great  and  noble  work  so  well  commenced  by  Sir  Horace 
Blunkett  might  be  extended  and  developed  in  many 
■wars,  and  that  by  so  doing  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Another  matter  which  impressed 
him  at  the  Congress  was  the  number  of  headings  under 
■which  grants  of  money  were  made  bv  the  Department, 
ana  the  overlapping  more  or  less  of  the  various  classes 
^it  education  throughout  the  country.  He  felt  sure 
ihere  was  an  earnest  desire  amongst  the  various  govern- 
ing bodies  to  work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  each, 
xorming  a strong  link  in  the  educational  chain,  so 
the  time  a child  entered  an  infant  school 
until  he  took  a de«ree  in- ope  of  I he  Universities;  there, 
■would  be  a number,  of  well-defined  grades  which  he 
niust  pass,  through  in  regular  sequence.  It  would  be 


the  standard  of  these  schools,  and  at  the 

time  raise  the  remuneration  of  underpaid  teachers. 
The  work  of  the  Commissioners  should  not  cease  here. 
They  should  provide  evening  continuation  schools,  where 
young  people  who  have  left  school  and  commenced  to 
learn  some  trade  or  business  could  go  on  with  the:ar 
studies,  paying  special  attention  to  science  and  tech- 
nical instruction.  .\s  these  continuation  schools  would 
be  supported  by  the  Commissioners,  they  would  natu- 
rally be  under  their  control,  but  if  a regular  technical 
school  existed  in  the  same  town  or  district  he  had 
no  doubt  the  local  Committee  would  be  willing  to 
assist  by  giving  careful  supervision  to  these  classes  ; 
the  Commissioners’  work  might  here  cease.  The  next 
stage  for  the  student  would  be  the  regular  and  fully- 
equipped  technical  school  where  both  elementary  and 
advanced  science  in  all  its  branches  could  be  acquired, 
and  where  many  other  practical  and  interesting  sub- 
jects for  boitli  men  and  women  would  be  taught  in  the 
best  maimer  possible.  The  final  stage,  as  far  as  tech- 
nical schools  were  concerned,  would  be  in  large  centres 
— i-  — Belfast,  where  a system  of  co-ordination  might 

Anoon'c  r„ll,-.rrc  i'a-hc  WI 


such  a 

be  established  with  Queen’s  College.  Negotiations  had 
already  been  entered  into  on  this  subject,  which  would 
no 'doubt  be  carried  into  effect.” 

8911.  (Mr. ' Ogilvie). — What  was  your  reason  for 
giving  up  the  lace  ? — Because  the  Department  would 
not  allow  us  to  carry  it  on. 

8912.  What  reason  did  they  assign  ? — Because  it  was 
not  self-supporting. 

8913.  What  exactly  does  that  mean  ? — It  means  that 
the  fees  we  received  from  the  pupils  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  the  teacher. 

8914.  The  Department  would  not  recognise  any  ex- 
penditure of  their  grant  upon  instruction  in  lace  ? — 
Unless  the  fees  were  sufficient. 

8915.  If  the  fees  were  sufficient  it  would  not  entail 
any  charge  on  the  Department  at  all? — No;  but  we 
feel,  working  with  people  like  that,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  a fee  that  would  make  it  self-supporting. 

8916.  W as  the  decision  of  the  Department  that  none 
of  their  grant  could  be  or  ought  to  be  spent  on  (riving 
instruction  in  lace-making  ? — That  is  not  exactly  it, 
but  in  our  accounts  if  this  half-crown  came  up  to  the 
amount  we  were  paying  the  teacher,  nothing  would  be 
said,  but  when  we  fell  short  they  would  not  allow  any 
portion  of  their  grant  to  supplement  the  fees. 

8917.  Did  they  state  that  view  clearly? — They  did. 

8918.  (Mr.  Micks). — These  girls,  I suppose,  were  all 
earning  fair  wages? — They  were  earning  moderate 
wages  in  the  warehouses. 

8919.  Out  of  the  lace,  were  they  making  a fail 
wage? — Not  a living  wa^e,  a supplementary  wage. 

8920.  As  soon  as  the  girls  got  fairly  proficient  what  . 
would  be  the  average  wage  ? — I don’t  think  they  would 
earn  more  than  8s.  a week  in  the  warehouses. 

8921.  She  would  earn  as  much  as  that? — I think  so. 

8922.  Did  you  think  of  asking  the  girls,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  falling  through  of  the'  industry,  to  con- 
tribute?— No,  we  did  not  ask  them  to  contribute  any- 
thing except  the  2s.  bd. 

8923.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  I understand  it  was  still 
a case  of  instruction.  The  class  was  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  girls  in  lace-making.  They  had  not  yet  be- 
come proficient? — Not  sufficiently  proficient. 

8924.  (Mr.  Micks). — But  sufficiently  so  to  earn 
8s.  a week? — They  could  earn  supplementary  wages 
in  addition  to  their  earnings  in  the  warehouses. 

8925.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Then  really  it  was  only  an 
opportunity  for  enabling  them  to  become  more  expert 
in  processes  with  which  they  had  already  become 
familiar,  in  which  they  had  already  received  all  • the. 
training  that  instruction  could  give  them? — -That  is 
precisely  the  position. 

3 S 2 
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July  18,  1906.  8926.  Then  it  ceased  to  become  a school  and  became 

,,  „ a commercial  undertaking! — Without  an  increased  fee 

futlcr'sou.  3.p.  they  could  not  carry  it  on.  They  really  required  to 
have  several  hours  more  training  than  they  got. 

8927.  I understand  just  now  it  was  only  practice 
they  wanted? — There  is  more  than  that.  There  »s 
designing. 

8928.  Did  the  Department  disallow  any  part  of 
their  grant  on  the  instruction  in.  designing  as  applied 
to  lace-making  ? — I don’t  know. 

8929.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  girls  who  are 
engaged  in  the  making  of  lace  who  are  also  designers 
anywhere  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not. 

8930.  You  could  not  say  whether  it  is  quite  a dis- 
tinct branch? — I could  not  say.  For  a long  period 
science,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  has  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Speers,  most  necessarily  under  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington. 
We  have  had  an  excellent  class  of  National  school- 
teachers in  connection  with  our  school. 

8931.  So  the  criticism  on  that  point  in  your  address 
does  not  hold  now  ? — Not  that  portion.  What  I wanted 
to  build  up  was  a regular  scheme  from  the  child  or  the 
infant  till  he  entered  in  the  University. 

8932.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  arrangements  for 
the  recognition  of  the  evening  classes  by  the  National 
Commissioners? — Not  very  familiar. 

8933.  They  appeal  to  provide  for  just  such  con- 
tinuation work  as  you  desire? — That  is  the  point  we 
were  anxious  about. 

8934.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  of  whether 
they  do  provide  it  or  not? — I have  not. 


8935.  Have  you  ever  been  to  any  evening  classes  in, 
Holywood  under  the  National  Commissioners  ?— -No 

8936.  Is  there  any  question  of  having  classes  at- 

Holywood  of  a lower  grade  than  those  provided  w'. 
by  the  Department  ? — I don’t  think  so.  r 

8937.  The  pupils  who  leave  the  National  schools  are- 
all  up  to  the  sixth  standard  ? — They  ought  to  be  T 
would  like  to  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  our 
technical  schools,  and  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  efiorts 
for  we  feel  he  has  done  a great  deal  for  us,  and  we- 
are  very  pleased  to  know  that  the  matter  is  being  in- 
vestigated now,  so  that  it  will  'he  put  possibly  on  a 
better  basis. 

8938.  You  mean  as  regards  money?— Yes,  and  also, 
some  little  details.  For  instance,  I wish  to  mention 
the  matter  of  French.  We  have  had  a class  of  French 
It  has  not  been  successful  because  it  was  Commercial 
French.  They  would  not  allow  us  to  teach  anything 
else.  I think  if  we  had  Literary  French,  which 
would  fairly  embrace  -Commercial  French,  we  could 
have  a much  better  class,  but  our  French  being  com- 
mercial wo  did  not  succeed. 

8939.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
the  Department  insisted  on  Commercial  French  before- 
the  pupils  had  been  grounded  in  French  originally? 
— They  would  not  allow  a teacher  except  in  Com- 
mercial French. 

8940.  Were  the  pupils  supposed  to  begin  without; 
any  knowledge  of  French? — Yes. 

8941.  Without  any  knowledge,  and  start  straight, 
away  to  Commercial  French?— Yea. 
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Right  Hon.  Thomas  Andrews,  r.c.,  d.l.,  examined. 


8942.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  Vice- 
Chairman  (and  afterwards  Chairman)  of  the  County 
Council  of  Down  since  its  fomiation,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company. 
Yon  were  also  a member  of -the  Recess  Committee? — 
Yes. 

8943.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Technical  Board? — 
No,  I am  not.  With  a view  to  economise  the 
time  of  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  last  night  I 
jotted  down  a few  rough  notes  which  I thought  would 
enable  me  to  condense  my  observations,  and  I propose 
simply  to  make  these  observations  and  leave  you  to  ask 
me  any  questions  you  may  desire.  At  the  outset  I 
desire  to  say  that  I approve  of  the  constitution  and 
methods  of  the  Department,  also  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction. 

8944.  That  is  to  say  you  approve  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  Boards,  consisting  partly  of  an  elected 
element  and  partly  of  a nominated  element  ?— Quite 
right,  and  otherwise,  but  particularly  as  you  have 
mentioned  it. 

8945.  And  you  think  that  has  worked  well  in 
practice? — Certainly  I do. 

8946.  We  have  asked  the  question  several  times, 
and  I think  we  always  got  the  one  answer,  whether 
there  has  been  any  marked  difference  between  the  point 
of  view  or  action  of  the  nominated  element  and  of  the 
elected  element  ? — No,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  there  has 
not.  In  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  which  I have  at- 
tended regularly,  I have  never  seen  any  distinction 
between  the  nominated  and  the  elected  elements.  The 
fact  is  no  one  seems  to  know  or  care  who  is  nominated 
and  who  is  elected ; and  I think  probably  there  could 
be  no  better  proof  that  the  nominations  have  given 
satisfaction  than  the  fact,  as  I daresay  you  have  been 
previously  informed — indeed  I fear  that,  my  examina- 
tion coming  so  late  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
I should  be  only  repeating  an  oft-told  tale  and  weary- 
ing you. 

8947.  We  have  been  getting  our  information  from 
various  quarters? — No  greater  proof  could  be  given 
that  the  nominated  element  has  been  pleasing  to  the 
elected  part  of  the  Council  than  this.  About  three 
years  ago  nine  members  had  to  be  elected  to  the  dif- 
ferent. boards  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Council  elected  for  these  boards  five  of  the  nominated 
element,  and  only  four  of  the  elected  element.  I 
think  there  could  be  no  better  proof  that  the  De- 
partment’s efforts  to  put  the  best  men  in  this  position 


had  been  successful.  I may  further  say  that  in  my 
own  county  the  County  Council  elected  myself  and  a. 
gentleman  who  is  not  present  to  represent  them  on  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  when  the  Department, 
came  to  nominate  a man  they  nominated  my  friend. 
Colonel  Crawford,  who  is  present,  and  the  very  man 
the  Council  had  selected  to  be  its  vice-chairman,  and, 
the  very  man  who,  I have  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
selected  by  the  County  Council  if  a third  representa- 
tive had  been  required.  As  you  referred  to  the- 
nominated  element,  perhaps  I would  not  be  travelling 
too  fax  in  giving  my  reasons  for  saying  I hope  that 
element  won't  disappear.  In  Ireland  I fear  we  are- 
not  distinguished  fur  considering  these  matters  with 
an  absence  of  all  thought  of  political  and  denomina- 
tional matters.  These  members  are  elected  for  the 
Board  by  the  four 'provincial  Councils.  It  would  not, 
surprise  anyone  if  those  whom  the  provincial 
Councils  chose  should  be  chosen  to  a certain  extent — 
I don’t  mean  to  make  any  charge  against  them,  but. 
that  they  would  be  chosen  to  a certain  extent  for  de- 
nominational and  political  reasons.  If  that  was.- 
general  some  of  the  best  men  in  Ireland  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  consequence  would  be  that  a Board 
would  be  produced  which  would  not  be  the  best  The 
Department  having  the  power  to  nominate  one-third 
of  the  men,  can  just  take  up  those  very  men  whom- 
the  -Councils  for  reasons  I nave  stated,  and  other 
reasons,  may  probably  have  omitted.  I think  there- 
might  he  a cause  of  complaint  if  the  proportion  were- 
the  other  way,  the  Department,  say,  nominating  two- 
thirds,  and  the  people  through  their  County  Councils 
had  only  the  power  to  elect  one-third,  but  so  long  as 
the  elective  element  is  two-thirds,  it  places  the 
majority  of  the  Board  in  the  hands  of  the  elected 
element. 

8948.  I should  just  like  to  ask  you  this— it  is  a. 
matter  which  has  been  a good  deal  before  us.  Do  you. 
think  more  might  be  done,  than  is  done  at 
present,  in  taking  the  County  Councils  and  local 
Committees  into  confidence  by  giving  them  much  more- 
knowledge  of  what  takes  place  at  meetings  of  the- 
Agricultural  Board? — I think  a move  has  been  made- 
in  that  direction  by  the  fact  that  it  is  now,  I think, 
pretty  well  decided  to  have  half-yearly  instead  of 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and 
their  proceedings  being  all  published. 

8949.  I am  speaking  of  the  Board.  What  takes, 
place  at  meetings  of  the  Board,  if  I am  not  mistaken,, 
is  not  made  public  in  any  way.  It  is  obvious  some- 
part  of  their  proceedings  could  hardly  be  made 
public,  such  as  relating  to  pending  negotiations ; 
still  we  find  great  ignorance  of  what  goes  on  at  the 
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Cultural  Board  all  over  the  country?—!  confess  Y< 
i fave  not  given  much  thought  to  that  for  the  simple  pr 
1 that  I thought  it  was  working  well.  ti< 

T6M50  I am  not  questioning  the  working  of  the  fr- 
BoS,  but  rather  the  knowledge  which  ^ possessed  m 
i5oaru,  country  of  what  goes  on  at  tne  tn 

Cf  They  seem  to  ifave  very  little  idea  of  the  pi 

Actions  of  the  Board  and  how  they  are  exercised?—  a: 

iT  the  Council  of  Agriculture  there  are  strings  of  I 

At  ivtlons  nroposed  on  work  which  difierent  mem-  ai 

resolut  P P County  Councils  wish  to  have  done,  ft 

mating,  if  those  things  have  not  been  carried  out  by 
Ik-Rnnrd  the  Department  is  asked  why.  „ 

Yiu  think  th.  more  frequent  meetings  of  the  p 
n897i’l  of  Agriculture  and  the  publication  of  the  E 
crowdings  at  those  meetings  will  probably  have  the  y 
Efof  taking  the  country  more  into  confidence  than  t 

lt; 8952*  — Perhaps  I might  remind  Mr.  e 

A ndrews  that  this  very  question  was  under  discussion  t 
at  £Tast  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  *s  to 
the  publication  of  the  various  proceedings.  I am.  not  l 
nuite  sure  what  the  actual  decision  was,  but  I think  1 
iVio  resolution  was  that  the  Board  should  publish  such 
it  ^ their  proceedings  as  they  thought  of  interest  i 
Tthe  public  ?— -Yes  ; I can  see  a certain  awkwardness 
in  publishing  part  of  the  minutes  and  withholding  1 
the  rest  but  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better 
X w it  as  it  is  at  present,  with  more  frequent  1 
meetings.  I need  not  trouble  you  with  the  endowment  : 
^ the  Department,  of  which  I am  sure  you  have 
heard  a great  deal— the  amount  of  moneys  they  have, 
£166  000S  £55,000  of  which  is  expended  on  technical 
instruction,  £10,000  on  fisheries,  and  £100, 000  roughly 
on^agricutture  ; and  with  other  moneys  that  brings 
the  total  income  of  the  Department  up  to  £210,000. 

8953.  Do  you  want  to  express  an  opinion  about  the 
sufficiency  of  it?— My  own  opinion  is  that  up  to  the 
presen  tit  h as  been  sufficient.  I think  last  year  was  the 
first  vear  in  which  the  Department  ever  exceeded  its 
SJe  It  exceeded  it  by  about  £14,000,  but  then 
it  has  a considerable  surplus.  I think  a mistake  pre- 
vails as  to  that.  Many  people  m the  country  are 
under  the  wrong  impression  that  that,  surplus  is  there 
hecause  the  Department  was  unable  to  spend  it,  and 
T have  heard  suggestions  that  it  should  be  taken  from 
the  Department  and  applied  to  other  uses.  I know 
that  that  reserve  has  been  collected  for  ; a , specific  Pur- 
pose. The  Department  purposes  to  establish  a great 
many  more  agricultural  schools  and  model  farms.  If 
S“  h„d  begun  with  an  insufficient  tad  and  mtg- 
listed  those  jn  one  or  two  counties  indeed  I believe 
they  have  done  it  in  one  or  two,  but  if  theydiditm 
five  or  six  counties,  every  other  county  in  Ireland 
would  be  clamouring  for  it ; and  I think  they  exer- 
cised a wise  discretion  m retaining  ttat  money  till 
a sum  was  collected  that  would  justify  them  in  pro- 
ceeding. I have  a firm  belief  that  as  time  goes  on, 
and  those  institutions  are  established,  more  money 
will  be  required,  and  I would  have  every  hope  that 
Parliament  would  sipply  it  when  1 ^ 

wanted,  but  I make  no  complaint  of  the  insuffic1^ 
of  the  funds  up  to  the  present  time.  I sJ?ould  just 
like  to  mention  that  I come  a great  deal  m contact 
with  the  principal  officials  of  the  Department-^  do 
not  mean  solely  with  Sir  Horace  I lunkett,  1 
with  the  officials  grading  down  considerably  below 
him— and  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  De- 
partment enjoys  the  services  of  an  admirable  stafi  of 
men  who  are  really  devoting  themselves  to  their  work 
with  patriotic  intentions  quite  as  much  as  in  order 
to  earn  their  salaries.  They  seem  to  know  their  busi- 
ness. Taking  such  men  as  Professor  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Fletcher,  they  all  seem  to  be  admirable  men. 
They  not  only  know  their  business  but  they  are 
courteous  and  always  glad  to  afford  information.  Mr 
Gill  I should  have  mentioned  too,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  and  many  others  ^ow  lum.  r 
think  they  have  been  well  selected,  and  do  their  work 
admirably.  Then  I may  say  that  the  Department,  as 
at  present  constituted,  was  the  result  of  what  l mig 
almost  call  a compact,  certainly  an  undemanding, 
between  the  commercial  and  industrial  North  and 
the  agricultural  South,  by  the  Recess  Committee. 
That  was  well  received  in  Ireland,  I think 
well  received,  and  it  was  afterwards  ofamd  by 
Parliament  in  the  Act  constituting  the  Department. 

8954.  (Mr.  Micks).—  In  what  sense  was  it  an  under- 
standing?—In  this  way,  with  the  Recess  Committee. 


You  no  doubt  knew  its  constitution.  There  was  re-  July 
presented  there  every  form  of  political  and  denomma-  Ho[li 

tional  view,  and  every  class  of  society,  I should  say,  Thomas 
from  several  of  the  aristocracy  down  to  men  like  Andrews, 
myself,  and  in  a much  more  humble  position ; and  p_e-J  djj. 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  be  a 
proper  basis  on  which  to  have  the  Department  formed, 
and  the  Press  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
I believe  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  approved  of  it ; 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Gerald  Bal- 
four, was  so  much  impressed  with  that  feeling  that  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  Act  so  far  as  I know. 

8955  Was  not  these  recommendations  of  tne  Lie- 
cess  Committee  for  a quite  difierent  body  from  the 
present  Department ; was  it  not  for  a nominated 
Board?— Yes,  I think  there  is  something  in  what 
you  say,  and  I think  that  view  was  very  much 
thought  out.  ..  „ 

8956.  That  was  the  reason  I asked  you,  35  the  t*e- 
cess  Committee’s  report  was  not  adopted  so  far  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Department  went?— Not 
thoroughly,  but  I suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Recess  Committee  there  would 
have  been  probably  no  Department  to-day. 

8957.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I suppose  part  of  the  change 
in  the  organisation  as  between  the  idea  embodied  in 
the  Recess  Committee’s  report  and  that  embodied  in 
the  Act  is  owing  to,  the  fact  that  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee were  not  as  a matter  of  fact  drawing  a bill, 
they  were  making  a general  recommendation  i — Quite 

^ 8958.  And  did  not  consider  it  to  be  part  of  their 
business  to  put  it  in  such  form  as  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  Parliamentary  requirements? — I quite- 

ag8950.  (Mr.  Micks).—  And  the  change  would  also- 
probably  be  due  to  the  passing  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  in  the  meantime  ?— Quite  right. 

8960.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Personally,  you  think  that 
was  an  improvement  ? — I do.  Had  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  been  passed  and  the  County  Councils  in 
the  position  they  are  now  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Recess  Lom- 

5 rnittee  would  have  been  different.  Then,  before 

3 leaving  the  Constitution 

I 8961.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  we  leave  the  question 

I of  the  income,  do  you  think  additional  funds  are 

r necessary  for  building,  on  the  technical  side?— I cer- 

- tainly  believe — I think  I have  already  mentioned  that 
t _i  believe  that  if  the  present  reserve  fund  was  ex- 

^8962.  That  could  not  be  appropriated  to  the  tei-h- 

6 nical  branch,  that  is  altogether  agricultural;  so  1b at 

•}  the  technical  are  bare  except  for  their  annual  in- 
d come?— I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite 
J:  necessary.  Every  town  cannot  afford  to  do  as  tiei- 

II  fast  has  done,  spend  £140,000  on  a school.  There  is 
> no  doubt  that  some  of  those  small  urban  towns  that 
1.  are  struggling  at  present  with  their  technical  schools. 

■y  Rre  not  all  even  as  well  situated  as  that  which  has 
* been  represented  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Paterson,  in 
!y  Holywood.  In  some  of  them  a penny  in  the  pound 

7 only  raises  a few  pounds.  , „ v , 

8963.  Forty-eight  pounds  in  Holy  wood  ?— Yes  , and 

f they  never  could  have  a proper  building  unle^  they 

30  are  helped  with  it,  and  I think  they  should  be  helped. 
ln  8964  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  one  consideration  as-- 
to  which  I should  be  glad  to  have  your  view  as- 
(e:  knowing  the  local  circumstances  m a struggling  area. 

We  find  a number  of  towns,  not  very  large  towns,  have- 
1 already  got  several  laboratories  equipped,  in  fact- 
ler  have  got8  accommodation  provided,  with  the  assist- 
M‘  ance  of  the  Department,  which  would  be  very  suitable 

nd  for  technical  work,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  are  not. 

available  owing  to  local  difficulties.  In  one  town  we; 

£ found  that  there  already  exist  four  laboratonesand 
k;  the  Technical  Committee  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
T build  a fifth.  Have  you  any  recommendation  » 

? make  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  better  than  that  ? 

,rk  _l  am  not  familiar  with  any  instances  of  that,  and 
I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  up°n  it  ; biit 
;ht  it  would  be  a pity  if  money  was  wasted  m duph- 
eating  buildings  or  schools.  I •daresay  you  will  hear 
nti  about  the  County  Down  of  money  that  was  left  by 
f-  an  old  gentleman  a great  many  years  ago,  the  Henry 
bv  Trust.  You  will  hear  more  of  it  from  the  witness 

7 ,„bo  is  to  follow  me.  The  income  amounts  to  £400 

I year,  and  they  have  given  that  with  the  Depart- 
Z~.  rnent  contribution  fox  the  purpose  of  subsidising  an 
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agricultural  school  on  a farm  in  Downpatrick.  As 
far  as  possible  I think  that  example  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

8965.  In  that  case  the  dealing  is  with  a trust? — 
The  Court  of  Chancery,  I think  it  was,  approved 
of  it. 

8966.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  possibility  of 
grants  out  of  public  money  for  school  laboratories 
being  made  conditional  upon  the  use  of  such  build- 
ings being  available  for  technical  purposes? — No.  It 
would  be  safer  for  me  not  to  touch  on  that.  Each 
individual  case  might  almost  require  to  be  considered. 
What  would  be  fair  enough  in  one  case  might  be  a 
great  hardship  in  another.  On  the  faith  of  the 
•constitution  of  the  Department  as  constituted  under 
the  Act,  the  County  Council  of  Down  have  taxed 
their  people.  They  have  appointed  officers — the  De- 
partment, of  course,  appoints  the  itinerant  instruc- 
tors very  largely,  but  they  have  appointed  secretaries 
and  other  officers,  and  done  a great  deal  of  work  in 

• order  to  bring  the  Department’s  work  into  being  and 
establish  it.  Then  a very  remarkable  case  is  just 
beside  us  here,  the  new  technical  buildings  costing 
that  large  sum  of  £140,000.  Now,  I hold  that  all 
the  work  that  I have  referred  to,  and  a great  deal 
more  which  I need  not  take  up  your  time  with,  has 
been  established  on  the  understanding  that  the  constitu- 
tion would  not  be  disturbed.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Department  is  to  live  for  ever,  and  that  there  is 
to  be  no  change.  That  would  be  rather  a conservative 
doctrine  for  me  to  put  forward,  but  I do  say  I do 
not  think  any  fundamental  change  is  justified  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Department  without  the  con- 
sent of  those  who  on  the  faith  that  it  would  not  be 
changed  have  laid  out  so  much  money  and  devoted 
so  much  work  to  bringing  it  into  its  present  con- 

• dition. 

8967.  I quite  follow  your  view  there. — That  view 
may  be  right  or  be  wrong,  but  if  ever  I felt  strongly 
about  anything,  I feel  strongly  about  that.  I have 
a note  here,  but  I have  already  referred  to  it,  that 
my  County  Council  co-operated  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  Henry  Trust  in  fitting  an  agricultural  school 
and  model  farm,  and  I have  referred  to  the  school 
hard  by  here. 

8968.  (Mr.  Brown).—  Is  that  school  yet  actually 
established? — I cannot  quite  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  students  are  actually  in  it,  but  if  they 
are  not  in  it,  not  only  has  this  large  sum  of  money, 
£140,000  been  almost  expended  alongside  us  here, 
hut  5,000  students  in  Belfast  were  also  finding  their 
home  in  it  or'  in  other  buildings  in  Belfast,  waiting 
till  it  is  quite  completed. 

8969.  I was  referring  to  the  Agricultural  School  ?— 
Oh,  I beg  your  pardon. 

8970.  Has  it  yet  been  established? — Certainly,  and 
the  farm  purchased. 

8971.  And  are  there  pupils  there? — Certainly.  A 
few  of  them,  I believe  are  in  residence,  but  a good 
many  of  them  have  been  assisted  by  having  their 
railway  fares  paid  for  them  to  the  school  where  they 
were  within  a reasonable  distance.  Some  of  the 
Department’s  itinerant  instructors  assist  in  giving 
instruction  in  that  school.  Well,  sir,  I never  think 
of  this  Act'  or  give  any  attention  to  it  that  I don’t 
feel  that  it  has  been  a monument  to  the  policy  and 
foresight  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  and  of  those  who 
were  associated  with  him.  I for  one  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  that  in  a country  like  Ireland,  where 
feeling  on  a good  many  matters  runs  high — a great 
deal  higher  than  I could  wish  it— where  we  are  all 
so  prone  to  criticise,  North  as  well  as  South,  I could 
scarcely  have  imagined  that  a Department  could  be 
formed,  brought'  into  being,  established  and  working, 
in  the  same  way  that  this  Department  is  doing  now, 
inside  six  years.  Our  experience  of  Departments  in 
other  countries  has  been  different.  They  have 
attained  a very  high  state  of  efficiency  and  are  doing 
excellent  work.  I quite  admit  that  our  Department 
had  a great  assistance  in  being'  able  to  benefit  by 
their  experience,  and  in  a great  measure  we  copv 
them.  Nevertheless,  many  of  them — notably,  I have 
in  my  mind  Denmark  and  Wurtemburg,  two  of  the 
moat  successful — it  was  nearly  a generation  before  they 
were  able  to  show  signs  of  good  work.  I would  say 
it  was  a generation  before  they'  attained  to  what  our 
Department  has  reached  in  six  years.  That  ■ an 
Act  should  have  been  so  drafted  as  to  have  made  that 
possible,  I think  I am  justified  in  saying  is  a monu- 


“•  ■ At  out  lust  meetin,  .. 

Council  of  Agriculture  there  was  a good  deal  d 1- 
mission  about  the  Irish  Agricultural  OrgamW? 
Society,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  ni^-Cft 
the  men,  and  probably  myself  included  1 

thoroughly  understand  its  working,  i’  i,  Cot 
made  it  my  business  to  go  more  olosplv  ;l\0W^et| 


, - , > go  more  closely  into  I 

since,  and  I also  approve  of  it.  It  has  been 
by  some  that  the  Department  has  been  rntw  i ? . 


Department  l.as 
m giving  up  its  funds  to  this  Irish  AgriculmS 
Organisation  Society  which  has  itself  very 
amounts  from  voluntary  contributions.  A ‘ 86 
men  in  Ireland  have  planked  down  large  sums?1 
its  assistance.  Lord  Iveagh  gave  one  subscription  t 
£5,000.  I am  not  sure  he  did  not  give  more  sin,! 
Subscriptions  are  collected  over  all  Ireland 
myself,  am  a small  subscriber.  ' 

8972.  (Chairman). — It  was  stated  here  that 
scnptions  fell  ofi  after  the  Department  was  consti 
tuted  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  Department 
would  do  the  work  previously  done  by  the  Oreani« 
tion  Society  ? — That  is  so,  sir.  At  tie  s,„,  g“, 
believe  that  it  has  large  funds  outside  the  Depart 
ment.  If  the  Department  took  it  over  every  one  of 
those  subscriptions  would  be  lost,  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  Organisation  Society  would  be  thrown  on 
the  taxpayer  or  the  Endowment  Fund,  which  is  the 
same  thing.  I hold  that  the  Department  could  not 
work  without  the  Organisation  Society.  It  would 
have  to  found  a very  similar  organisation  in  con- 
nection with  itself.  It  could  not  work  without  it. 

8973.  Would  you  mind  just  carrying  that  a little 
further  and  explaining  in  what  way  ?— The  principal 
function  of  the  Organisation  Society,  I suppose  is 
organising  co-operation  and  distribution  by  co-opera- 
tive methods.  I think  I can  put  what  I mean  more 
concisely  in  this  way.  In  1900,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
came  to  this  place  and  made  a most  excellent  speech 
in  which  he  gave  us  a great  deal  of  instruction  as 
to  what  the  new  Department  was  going  to  do  for  us.  I 
suppose  he  recognised  that  we  were  rather  stupid  in 
understanding  Acts  of  Parliament.  I recollect  that 
he  said  that  that  same  Organisation  Society — I think 
I recollect  his  words — that  those  societies  which  had 
been  founded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  (and  he  made  it 
clear  afterwards  that  he  referred  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society)  would  be  the  eyes,  ears, 
and  hands  of  the  new  Department.  Those’  societies 
are  formed,  as  you  know,  all  over  Ireland ; they  do 
a vast  amount  of  good ; but  they  have  made  for  the 
Organisation  Society,  and  they  have  made  for  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  a great  many  enemies  among  the 
traders.  No  doubt  those,  societies  are  enabling 
farmers  to  purchase  artificial  manures,  seed,  farming 
implements,  and  everything  else  at  a great  deal 
cheaper  rate  than  they  formerly  got  them  from  the 
traders,  and  are  therefore  not  popular  among  village 
shopkeepers.  Nevertheless,  I believe  they  have  done 
a vast  amount  of  good.  The  creameries  also  have 
been  invaluable  and  the  Raiffeisen  banks  and 
others.  Whether  it  would  be  considered  proper  fur 
the  Department,  if  that  organisation  was  dismantled, 
whether  it  would  be  considered  proper  that  under  the 
Department  a new  organisation  scheme  should  have 
all  those  powers  and  duties,  I don’t  know,  but  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  working  well  and  doing  good  work ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Organisation  Society  was 
invaluable  to  the  country  before  the  Department  was 
formed  at  all;  and,  being  there,  one  argument  for 
not  displacing  it  is  that  it  has  got  a fund  that  would 
be  lost  if  the  Department  takes  it  over.  I think, 
however,  it  might  be  reasonably  argued  that  the 
Department  should  have  a stronger  hold  on  that 
Society  than  it  has  at  present,  and  I have  no  objection 
that  it  should, 

8974.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  not  lhe  case  that  the 
Society  has  several  functions  which  are  quite  out- 
side the  existing  functions  of  the  Department? — 
Yes,  I rather  referred  to  that,  and  if  the  Department 
extinguishes  it  that  would  be  one  of  the  evils  of 
doing  so. 

8975.  Those  outside  functions  would  be  lost?— 
Quite  right.  I don’t  think  they  could  be  added  to  a 
Government  Department. 

8976.  (Mr.  MirJcs).— You  would  be  in  favour  of 
keeping  on  the  present  connection  between  the  lush 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  and  the  Depart- 
ment?— I would. 
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CQ77  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  continuing  to  give  foremen,  and  where  I think  this  technical  instruction  July  1M906. 
° -oaic+nnre  which  is  now  given? — I would,  and  will  be  of  very  great  service  is  this.  I have  heard  em-  ht>ion 
fairly  laTge.  I don’t  know  whether  you  ployers  say.  “ Oh,  hang  this  technical  instruction ! T1fomag 
Wh  wish  me  to  touch  at  all  on  urban  industries.  Let  them  go'  to  an  industry  or  trade  and  learn  it  in  Andrews, 
(Chairman).— If  you  please?— The  assisting  a practical  way.”  That  is  all  very  good,  and  no  man  P.0., D.n 
8978.  ( . 3 difficult,  enh-iect.  Mr.  nr  boy  will  become  perfect  in  his  trade  or  andustry 


t industries  is  a very  difficult  subject.  Mr.  or  boy  will  become  perfect  in  his  trade  or  andustry 

n JliH  Balfour  in  the  speech  to  which  I have  already  without  it ; but  the  difficulty  that  the  boy  feels  is  this, 
Ger*  than  once  referred,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  and  I am  rather  ashamed  to  say  it— the  foremen  don  t 
Act  and the  p^er  which  the  Act  gave,  said,  “ Urban  ?vant_  to  make  ^ foremen,^  and_  _ num- 

- »on  nnlv  be.  assisted  bv  th 


irt  and  the  power  which  tne  Act  gave,  stuu,  A T 

Vidustries  can  only  be  assisted  by  the  provision  of  ber  of  cases  they  don  t give  the  boy  assistance  m under- 
wWal  instruction.”  Now  I have  no  doubt  that  the  standing  a complicated  machine  or  the  complicated 
nras  in  his  mind  which  is  very  prominently  manufactures  that  they  are  producing.  Many 


jiffLdtv  was  in  his  mind  which  is  very  prominently  manufactures  that  they  are  producing.  Many 
« mine  at  present,  that  is  the  difficulty  of  grants  or  foremen— I don’t  say  all— are  very  jealous  on  that 
“ for  industries.  The  South  of  Ireland  is  sadly  score,  and  a boy  by  working  in  his  business  and  coming 
. Nothin?  would  delight  me  more  t0  a technical  school  and  seeing  a spinning  frame  or 


wW  in  industries'.  Nothing  would  delight  me  more  to  a technical  school  and  seeing  a spinning  frame  or 
JLt  s(>nle  b'c  man  would  devise  a scheme  by  which  loom  or  designs  on  their  frames  used  in  large  factories 
•rXstries  could  be  created  and  established  there,  and  can  ask  his  instructor  in  the  technical  school  for  the 
brought  into  prosperity.  Notliing  would  stop  the  tide  of  very  information  which  probably  he  would  have  found 


emigration,  which  we  also  sincerely  regret,  so  much  as  it  very  hard  to  get  out  of  a foreman, 
that  would  I have  not  the  slightest  fear  or  jealousy  8987.  If  there  were  not  m the  town  any  employment 
f anv  of  our  Belfast  or  North  of  Ireland  industries  in  the  industry  taught,  can  you  say  in  what  direction 
oenerallv  being  filched  away  from  us  whether  the  you  think  technical  instruction  might  be  framed  to 
Covemment  assists  southern  industries  or  not ; never-  assist  the  youth  ? — I _ think  that  would  be  more  a 
theleas  I fear  the  principle  would  be  a bad  one  if  matter  for  the  people  in  the  locality. 
orants  be  given.  The  great  element  of  success  in  the  8988.  In  your  own  locality? — Well,  r.ow,  in  our  own 
Denartment  has  been  the  principle  of  self-help.  Those  locality,  as  I have  explained,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
who  have  been  willing  to  help  themselves  have  received  do  anything  more  than  I have  stated,  which  I admit 
assistance  from  the  Department,  but  I cannot  name  at  has  only  been  touching  on  the  fringe  of  it. 
nresent  any  industries  which  would  be  entirely  new  8989.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  state  of 
to  the  country  which  have  not  corresponding  indus-  affairs  in  Banbridge  or  towns  near  it — Lurgan  and 
tries  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  and  in  places  where  Portadown? — Not  so  familiar  as  to  be  able  to  give  you 
they  are  not  so  strong  as  Belfast,  possibly  in  some  of  much  information. 

our  smaller  Belfast  industries  too.  I cannot  see  my  RQQD-QR  Tn  those  towns  von  think  thev  ouehfc  to 


50-95.  In  those  towns  you  think  they  ouglit  to 


way  to  make  subsidies  work.  That  they  should  he  devise  a scheme  as  far  as  possible  that  would  take  into 


assisted  by  education  and  advice  I am  clear  upon  that, 
as  far  as  possible.  I wish  I could  see  my  way  to  do 
more-  for  them.  Some  perhaps  who  understand  the 


more-  for  them.  Some  perhaps  who  understand  the  would  require  to  get  the  same  instructioi 
matter  better  than  I do,  and  who  have  studied  it  more,  scaie  as  is  going  to  be  given  in  Belfast. 


consideration  the  existing  employment  in  the  places  ? 
do  — Certainly  I do.  In  Banbridge  and  Lurgan  they 
the  would  require  to  get  the  same  instruction  on  a smaller 


mav  devise  some  great  scheme  by  which  that  can  be 
, J „„„  nannla  n,  Trelnnd  would  he  more 


. With  regard  to  a town  i 


done,  and  if  it  can  no  people  in  Ireland  would  be  more  wage-earning  employment  can  you  find  a way  in  which 
delighted  than  those  with  whom  I am  associated  in  the  technical  instruction  would  be  useful  to  the  children 


North  of  Ireland.  We  have  no  jealousy  with  regard  jn  a wage-earning  direction,  excluding  lace  and  house- 


to  that  at  all.  , , 

8979.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  think  then  that  urban  in- 


hold efconomy  and  embroidery  too? — With  the  excep- 
tion of  starting  an  industry  or  farm  which  would  re- 


dustries  can  best  be  helped,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  quire  the  technical  instruction  I really  cannot.  It 

mentioned,  by  technical  instruction? — Quite  right,  and  would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  begin  and 


I don’t  say  that  means  may  not  he  found  to  assist  give  the  people  technical  instruction  in  an  industry 
them  that  I have  not  been  clever  enough  to  think  of.  which  perhaps  might  never  be.  formed  among  them. 

It  has  yet  to  be  explained.  8997.  If  there  were  in  the  town  an  industry  in  pro- 

8980.  In  providing  technical  instruction  has  the  de-  cess  Qf  formation,  with  buildings  in  the  course  of 
sirableness  been  kept  in  mind  of  adapting  that  instruc-  erection  or  erected,  and  the  working  capital  found, 
tion  to  the  industries,  other  than  agricultural,  that  would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  technical  instruction 


i existence  in  your  own  county?--!  cannot  quite  to  the  people  in  that  town,  who  are  absolutely  without 


say  that  it  has.  We  have  got  seven  itinerant  instruc-  manufactu 
tors  in  the  County  Down.  I suppose  those  relating  8998.  Sc 
to  technical  instruction  alone  would  be  in  manual  in-  Certainly  ' 

p traction,  and  after  all  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  go  8999.  Y< 
deep  enough  with  that  to  make  it  apply  to  particular  or  sui,"sjj, 
industries.  It  is  more  in  the  use  of  tools,  a sort  of  hesitation 
general  education.  Then  we  have  domestic  economy  and  joans 
and  cookery  classes  carried  on  by  a young  lady.  9000.  T; 


manufactures  or  trade  experience  ? — I would. 

8998.  So  as  to  enable  them  to  work  in  the  mill? — 
Certainly  I would. 

8999.  You  would  not  consider  that  any  unfair  bonus 
or  subsidy  ? — Indeed  I would  not.  I only  feel  that 
hesitation  in  speaking  when  we  come  to  make  grants 


~ •)  - - - ■=  . . . « 9000.  Taking  your  own  experience  as  a jutuiiuiu.— 

8981.  I was  referring  more  to  the  urban  industries  f turer,  if  you  could  imagine  yourself  going  to  Cavan- 
—That  class  has  given  tremendous  satisfaction.  Our  or  otlier  town  to  folind  a similar  business,  and 

mo  VinW  half  a rinsen  , ,,  , ,1  , • 


secretary  yesterday  told  us  if  we  had  half  a dozen  opening  it,  for  what  period  would  you  bonus  that  in- 

more  instructresses  in  the  county  they  would  all  be  struction  and  supervision  of  teaching  of  the  kind  that 

needed.  . . , . would  he  necessary  before  you  could  let  that  industry 

8982.  I am  speaking  of  organized  urban  industries  fa;rjy  stand  on  its  legs? — I think  the  instruction  such-, 

on  a large  scale? — I dont  think  we  have  been  able  to  as  y(JU  refer  to  shouldgo  on  for  ever. 


, , . , , . . .,  , 9001.  If  they  were  satisfied  with  three  years  and  not 

8983.  But  it  is  the  object  of  the  Department  that-  more  afterwards  do  vou  think  that  would  be 

technical  instruction  should  be  framed  having  regard  reasonable  ? — I would  certainly  give  it  to  them,  and  I 
to  the  industries  that  exist  m the  locality  ? True  but  -would  tell  them  that  I thought  they  had  been  quite 


to  the  industries  that  exist  m the  locality  I lrne,  out  would  tell  them  that  I thought  they  had  been  quite 
that  would  very  much  more  apply  to  the  school  here  too  modest>  and  we  Northerners  are  not  generally  so. 


in  Belfast. 

8984.  Or  in  a pli 


i like  Banbridge? — True.  Part 


9002.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  in  an  historical  way 
that  the  main  industry  of  the  North  of  Ireland  was 


of  Belfast  is  in  the  County  Down.  Therefore  it  is  not  fostered  and  established  by  such  a system  ? — I 


a great  stretch  to  have  a good  many  Down  people  ]inen  trade_ 
coming  to  Belfast.  However  I do  not  say  that  it  may  . , , ' , . , 

not  be  found  well,  in  fact  I am  sure  it  will,  in  Ban-  90°3-  A?.d  that  assistance  from  Government  funds 
bridge  and  towns  like  it  to  have  further  technical  in-  \vas  Orally  bestowed  to  the  extent  of  £20,000  a year 
struction  given.  a very  long  period  for  assisting  the  linen  manu- 

8985.  ■ Do  you  agree  in  thinking  it  desirable  that  tacture  ? Yes. 

chnical  instruction  should  have  m mind  the  indus-  9004.  From  1711  to  1827  ? — Something  like-  that, 
ies  that  are  in  existence  in  the  particular  place? — and  I am  quite  ashamed  to  look  back  on  the  history 
lost  undoubtedly.  of  those  times  when  the  industries  of  the  South  of 


technical  instruction  should  have  m mind  the  indus-  9004.  From  1711  to  1827  ? — Something  like-  that, 
tries  that  are  in  existence  in  the  particular  place? — and  I am  quite  ashamed  to  look  back  on  the  history 
Most  undoubtedly.  of  those  times  when  the  industries  of  the  South  of 

8986.  And  that  the  pupils  should  be  assisted  to  bene-  Ireland  were  penalized  as  they  never  should  have  been. 

fit  ; .. on/!  earn  Qnfl.R  /XI V™.  mo-ntinntT.rr 


fit  their  trade  by  their  increased  knowledge,  and  earn  9005.  (Mr.  Or/ilvie). — You  were  mentioning  that  in 


more  wages  for  themselves? — Certainly.  I have  been  the  case  of  this  hypothetical  industry  you  might  be 
in  an  industry  all  my  life,  namely,  a flax-spinning  establishing  in  Cavan  or  somewhere  else  you  would  be 
mill.  I have  some  experience  of  workers  and  their  prepared  to  see  technical  instruction  continued  fox 
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July  18, 1906.  ever.  It  suggests  to  my  mind  that  you  do  not  mean 
— any  more  definite  technical  instruction  for  the  workers 
RisUt  Hon.  than  that  whieh  is  at  present,  or  is  in  prospect,  to  be 
Thomas  given  in  Belfast  ? — Quite  right. 

Andrews,  9006.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  young  people  should 

e-  > • ‘ be  actually  taken  and.  instructed  at  the  public  expense 

in  the  manipulation  of  the  business  till  they  had  got 
dexterous  in  it? — Oh,  certainly,  I mean  that  they 
should  do  as  they  are  doing  in  Belfast.  A large  num- 
ber of  those  5,000  young  people  are  in  the  mills  and 
factories  and  engineering  workshops  and  twenty  other 
industries  during  the  day.  They  are  there  gaining 
the  practical  experience  of  the  industry ; in  the  even- 
ing they  are  gaining  from  the  technical  institute  that 
theoretical  information  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  pick  up  in  the  workshop. 

9007-12.  That  does  not  yet  touch  the  point  which  I 
think  some  of  us  have  in  our  minds,  how  far  it  is  de- 
sirable to  anticipate  the  establishment  of  the  industry 
in  a permanent  way  by  actually  educating  those  who 
will  in  a month  or  two  become  the  workers  in  the  mill, 
a commercial  business,  and  giving  them  actual  trade 
instruction  as  has  to  be  done  for  them  in  an  estab- 
lished business  such  as  you  have  here  by  the  mill 
owners  practically  ? — Yes  ; well  I can  scarcely  say  that 
it  would  be  practicable  before  an  industry  is  really  es- 
tablished in  the  district  to  begin  giving  the  working 
people  theoretical  instruction  in  it.  “There  is  many 
a slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.’’  The  industry 
might  never  come.  It  would  be  a very  slight  disad- 
vantage a worker  coming  into  a new  business.  It  is 
all  practical  work.  They  must  learn  first.  They  must 
learn  to  work  with  their  hands  first,  and  after  a time 
it  is  then  they  begin  to  want  the  technical  instruction. 

9013.  For  this  business,  supposing  you  and  I are 
going  to  form  a company  at  Cavan.  We  put  down  a 
mill  and  we  put  in  machinery,  and  we  say  to  the  De- 
partment, “ We  are  going  to  run  this  thing,  but  don’t 
want  to  import  people  from  Belfast  or  anywhere  else. 
We  want  to  educate  those  resident  here  in  the  actual 
manipulation  of  these  looms.”  To  what  extent  would 
you  approve  of  public  money  being  spent  in  giving  that 
preliminary  training  ? — Under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned I would  give  it  at  once. . 

9014.  For  how  long? — As  long  as  it  was  required. 
If  there  were  sufficient  industries  there  to  warant  it, 
I think  it  would  have  to  go  on  for  ever,  just  as  this  is 
going  on  in  Belfast. 

9015.  I am  now  speaking  of  the  actual  working? — 
The  Department  has  subsidized  this  school  here  with 
£11,000  a year. 

9016.  Then  would  you  approve  of  the  Department 
subsidising  instruction  in  the  actual  working  of  the 
looms  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9017.  In  the  circumstances  I have  just  mentioned? 
— Undoubtedly.  And  I would  be  very  liberal. 

9018.  And  you  would  go  on  doing  that  for  ever? — 
Yes.  For  one  solitary  industry  it  would  have  to  be 
done  on  a small  scale,  but  if  the  industries  grew  it 
•would  have  to  grow,  and  I would  begin  with  it  on  a 
•small  scale. 

9019.  After  a few  years  this  industry,  were  it  estab- 
lished, would  be  in  practically  the  same  position  as  an 
-established  linen  mill  here,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
subsidise  mills  in  the  country,  why  not  subsidise  them 
here  in  Belfast? — True.  Over  forty  years  ago  my  two 
late  brothers  and  myself  commenced  a spinning  mill 
in  Comber.  We  were  determined  that  we  would  have 
no  outside  hands  that  we  could  help.  We  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  a few  from  Belfast,  and  with  these  we 
•struggled  on,  and  it  was  not  five  or  six  years  before 
we  had  scarcely  a hand  in  the  place  that  was  not  a 
native  of  the  county. 

9020.  That  was  secured  without  any  expense  of  pub- 
lic money? — Yes,  or  any  technical  instruction.  We 
gave  them  as  much  technical  instruction  as  the  firm 

or  ourselves  could  do. 

9021.  Precisely  the  same  technical  instruction  as  is 
•given  in  an  established  mill  in  Belfast  to-day? — Yes. 

9022.  And  you  are  clear  you  are  prepared  to  see 
subsidies  given  for  that  class  of  work  anywhere  or 
everywhere? — I would. 

9023.  Nothwithstanding  that  it  would  mean  the 
payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  any  manufacturer  for 
training  apprentices  in  his  mill? — No;  I would  not 
pay  money  directly  to  the  manufacturer,  but  I would 
.establish  a technical  school  like  this  here  on  a small 
•scale  and  put  in  those  who  were  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  that  particular  form  of  industry  to 


which  you  call  attention.  I never  dreamed  of  suck 
thing  as  to  begin  to  pay  manufacturers  for  training 
apprentices  for  their  own  business.  n» 

9024.  You  mentioned  that  your  county  touches 
closely  on  Belfast  that  a good  number  of  people  from 
the  county  come  into  Belfast,  and  will  come  into  thi 
fine  institution.  May  I ask  whether  your  county  tak 
any  share  or  purpose  to  take  any  share  in  the  mah 
tenance  of  this  institution  ?— That  I really  cannot 
answer.  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I don’t  think  thev 
have  come  in  large  numbers  yet.  It  is  only  those  who 
live  within  a moderate  distance. 

9025.  They  are  not  numerous? — No. 

9026.  Because  we  have  had  that  pointed  out  to  ns 
in  other  places,  that  what  might  be  called  the  subur- 
ban districts  do  benefit  directly  by  the  existence  of 
the  larger  district  without  contributing  to  the  cost?-~ 
That  is  scarcely  fair. 

9027.  (Chairman). — Would  you  kindly  express,  in 
your  own  words  the  distinction  you  draw  between 
what  you  consider  legitimate  State  aid  for  instruc- 
tion  and  illegitimate  State  aid  towards  subsidising  an 
industry.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line?— I would 
draw  the  line  at  loans  and  grants.  I cannot  see  mv 
way  at  present.  A better  man  may  perhaps  devise  a 
scheme  some  day  which  I might  approve  of,  but  at 
present  I cannot  see  my  way,  without  doing  more 
harm  ultimately,  to  subsidise  new  industries  with 
loans  and  grants. 

9028.  (Mr.  Micks). — Take  that  town  such  as  we 
have  been  talking  of.  and  if  a penny  in  the  pound 
would  not  produce  £100  a year,  can  you  not  see  that 
it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  that  urban  body  to  set 
up  a technical  school  for  the  training  in  its  own  rooms 
of  apprentices  or  hands? — I can. 

9029.  I am  not  supposing  a case  now.  I am  taking 
more  than  one  case  actually  in  existence  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  where  a place  has  recently  been 
erected  and  an  industry  lately  started,  and  in  some 
cases  the  Department  have  given  financial  assistance 
for  the  training  of  hands  in  factories  or  undertakings. 
Would  you  think  that  where  buildings  would  be  quite 
impossible  with  costly  apparatus  such  as  looms  and 
all  that— do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  carry 
out  for  a limited  period  in  the  factory  trade  instruc- 
tion to  make  the  starting  of  the  industry  possible?— 

I .think  it  is  quite  right  that  the  thing  should  be 
done,  and  I should  be  glad  to  see  it  done.  My  only 
difficulty  is,  I don’t  like  to  see  it  done  in  a factory, 
which  is  too  near  a subsidy,  and  it  may  be  excluding 
persons  from  the  benefit  of  it  whom  the  employer 
would  not  care  to  employ,  possibly  for  proper  or  im- 
proper reasons.  I would  rather  have  the  instruction 
given  in  a separate  school. 

9030.  If  that  were  possible  ?— Well,  necessity  knows 
no  law,  but  I cannot  see  any  town  where  for  one  or 
two  industries  technical  instruction  is  required. 
There  are  very  few  places  that  cannot  produce  a build- 
ing of  some  kind. 

9031.  With  motive  power  to  work  looms? — That  is 
the  difficulty.  I would  be  liberal  to  them  and 
educate  them. 

9032.  And  if  the  education  cannot  be  given  any- 
where but  in  the  factory  would  you  give  it  there?— 
I might.  I would  rather  not.  The  principle  is  bad. 

9033.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  it  would  be 

proper  to  give  it  in  the  factory  by  the  manager  of 
the  factory,  and  make  him  not  only  the  manager 
but  the  instructor?—!  see  great  awkwardness  m it. 
It  comes  pretty  much  to  subsidising  the  business, 
paying  part  of  his  salary.  The  employer  will  take 
advantage  of  it  and  say,  “ You  are  getting  altogether 
£50  for  this.  Then  I will  only  pay  you  £150,  and 
that  will  make  up  the  £200.”  . . 

9034.  I think  you  promised  to  sav  something  about 
itinerant  instruction  ? — I would  almost  like  to  say 
this,  if  this  difficult  subject  is  to  be  gone  further 
with,  and  if  it  be  thought  right  that  a Board  o 
Industry  should  be  formed,  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I believe  it  should  be  part  of  the  Departmen  . 
In  Ireland  we  have  got  too  many  boards  and  depa  - 
ments,  and  I would  not  multiply  them,  and  if  it 
to  'be  done  at  all  it  should  be  done  by  a board 
connection  with  the  present  Department.  1 w 
just  like  to  say  another  word  on  this  subject. 
Horace  Plunkett  obliged  his  enemies  by  writing 
book.  He  said  some  hard  thing?.  He  dealt  ra. 
severely  with  Protestants  in  the  North.  At  the 
some  of  us  felt-  rather  hurt.  But  we  have  forgi 
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[ that.  He  was  obviously  sincere 


he  did  it  for  fine  ourselves  solely  to  the  business  of  our  County  •{«%  18,;i906. 


ravnntrv.  but  I think  it  woul'd  have  been  better 
had  not  written  that  book. 

u Ar  if  Via  Vl  rl  written  1 


begged  that  that  would  cease.  They  refused.  I give  p.0id.i* 


Ag?  sna  -Or  if  he  had  written  it,  but  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  the  chairman  the  greatest 
had^notMpublishJd 'it?— Yes.  But  I am  grieved  credit  that  he  did^his  *:+ 


Ireland  should  feel  stung  too 


nderstanding  with  us  that  it  should  not  be. 
"SkHUto  Mtbeo?  quite  Be  ™ poweilias,  and  to  we  powless.  They  in- 
by  some  things  m tne  dook,  ami  cnme  too  sisted  We  were  not  going  to  sit  there  and  enable 

f to  iie  thim,  -which,  I think,  they  General  Council,  end  we  sitting  ft™  in  a 
done  so  mu  „70r,+_j  +y,  io,Ta  to  some  of  minority  hearing  resolutions  passed  which  we  strongly 


done  so  mu  ^ ^ leave  to  gome  of  minority  hearing  resolutions  passed  which  we  strongly 

should  have  forgotten,  i wan™  ^ ^ disapproved  of,  and  therefore  we  came  away  from  it. 

my  friends  here  a word  , . ;ust  Seven  Northern  County  Councils  came  away.  It  is 

P°”  eySS  eld  £ to”  of  ’tta  rd  now  the  County  Council,’  General  Council  I 

sf&r^isa  5ns  sissfe  zr 

in  tina0  i oca  cp7  ceypc  • wii u-q.  would  annoy  me  more  than  that  1 snouid  say  one 

ert^nsnei2  508  acres;  in  waste  bog  and  mountain  word  which  any  gentleman  on  the  Commission,  aH  of 

tat^®si  ’ > _ i„  p qac  acres  The  whom  have  treated  me  so  kindly,  would  think  was 

faSionro1'  the  'county  in  1906  was  £819,636.  The  meant  discourteously.  But  I cannot  refrain  f^ 
ruqrviilation  in  1901  was  205,889.  We  have  seven  saying  that  to  me  it  is  almost  inexplicable  why  this 
SSlTtotoiX.  living  public  lectures,  .i.iting  Conm.is.km  ever  issued.  Theae  .re  deiuocr.tte  d.y., 
farms  and  cottages  and  experimental  stations  over  the  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In 
£K  “uuTy  Thoee  iu.Srctor.  leeture  o»  .gricul-  etruetiou  i.  the  meet  d«”-W.tee  deporto »t  of 
noultrvi  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  dairy  in-  government  which  ever  was  founded  m the  Umted 


structioo,  manual  instruction,  domestic  eoonomy,  Kingdom.  The  people  are  mtmate^  assomatod^I 
and  embroidery.  In  conjunction  with  the  Henry  have  shown  yon,  and  you  knewit  before  * 

TV,,<=f  ^rA  haw  built  an  agricultural  school  in  entire  work  of  the  Department.  That  Board  to  which 


j intimately  associated,  I 


Trust  we  have  built  an  agricultural  school  in 
Downpatrick.  We  give  subsidies  to  shows  for 


s have  so  often  referred  holds  the  purse  strings,  and 


S?  2d  horses  and  agricultural  produce.  the  man  who  holds  the  purse-strings  is  aliwys  the 

Premiums  are  given  to  encourage  the  best  master  where  money  requires  to  be  spent  We  have 

bSds  of  cattle  and  horses  and  promote  flax-growing,  a great  many  other  boards  m Irel\nf’SQ“e0^^“ 
and  for  the  best-kept  small  farms  and  cottage  very  old,  somepeoplo  wiHsay,  P®^aps,  to  acertam 
rmu.  .„drf!  cVyst  amounts  to  £4,400;'  £1,700  degree  fossilized.  I do  not  come  here  to  oomplam  of 
is  contributed  by  the  County  Council  from  the  rates  them,  but  I do  say  the  youngest  dep  art3^I”’,th® 
irtie  test  by  the  Dep.yto.Trt.  Th.b  is  Aortly,  I pa.toe.rt  toe  people  a.«  to  cicely  .totoi.ted  mto 
thinkthe  hiskrty  of  it.  I think  it  is  probably  hardly  that  Department  is  one  oi  which  no  iair-minded 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  demand  which,  I think,  has  man  who  keeps  himself  unbiassed  from_  political  and 
made  by  a body  which  now  claims  the  title  denominational  views  can  say  otherwise  than  that 
ShTon«  deserved,  but  does  not  now,  namely,  it  has  done  a vast  amount  u doing  it  and 

“The  County  Councils’  General  Council.”  That  it  is  equal  to  doing  it.  Wliy.  tefore  tiie  ^ 

bodv  I understand,  made  a claim  that  the  Depart-  more  than  six  years  old,  that  Department  has  been 
ment  shou"  placed  under  its  control  and  subor-  singled  out  by  the  Government  for . an  injury  which 
dinate  to  it.  It  should  scarcely  be  treated  seriously,  is  impeding  it  to  a certaindegreemits  work  I can- 
such  a proposition.  That  body  for  a time  had  repre-  not  imagine.  I have  only  to  repeat  what  I have  said 


The  body  was  established  on  the  definite  understand-  mean  anyt 
ing,  which  was  stated  publicly  and  privately  by  its 
chairman,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  political  aoao-  (O. 
matters — I was  a member  of  it — that  we  should  con-  Andrews,  i 


mean  anything  disrespectful  to  any  of  you. 

9036.  (Chairman).— We  quite  understand  that,  Mr. 


Col.  R.  G.  SHAKMiN-CttAWFOitD,  d.l.,  examined. 


9037.  (Chairman). — You  are  Vice-Chairman  cf 
the  Down  County  Council,  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society?— 
Yes,  sir.  I have  not  sent  in  any  heads  of 
evidence  because  I knew  Mr.  Andrews  would  come 
before  you  and  fully  explain  his.  I will  confine 
myself  to  the  work  of  the  Department  in  the  County 
Down.  I endorse  what  Mr.  Andrews  has  said,  in 
every  respect.  I think  the  County-  Down  might  say 
it  has  had  stronger  and  further  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Department  so  far  as  agriculture  is 
concerned  than  any  county  in  Ireland.  We  are  the 
only  county  in  Ireland,  with  one  exception,  to  adopt 
in  toto  the  whole  of  the  schemes  of  the  Department- 
eleven  branches,  with  seven  instructors.  With  regard 
to  the  work  of  the  Department,  the  Department  is 
composed  of  mortals  who,  as  we  all  are,  are  liable 
to.  mistakes  ; but,  in  working  with  the  Department, 
the  Agricultural  Committee  and  the  County  Council, 
and  also  the  Ulster  Agricultural  Association,  have 
found  them  most  fair.  Of  course  we  have  Made 
demands  sometimes  which  have  not  been  granted,  but 
any  fair  demands  made  by  us  have  been  received  by 
the  Department,  and  in  many  cases  granted  to  us. 

9038.  (Mr.  Thyden).—  Have  you  made  suggestions  ( 
— Suggestions  for  • alterations  in  the  schemes  for  the 
countv.  What  I rather  found  fault  with  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  first  was  that  they  treated  the 
whole  of  Ireland  as  if  the  soil  and  climate  were  the 
same  throughout ; but  regulations  suitable  for  tne 


South  of  Ireland  were  not  suitable  for  us,  and  we  Col.  Sharman- 
made  alterations  in  the  scheme  to  make  it  suitable  Crawford,  d.p. 
to  the  County  Down,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  they 
accepted  our  suggestions.  As  far  as  the  working  of 
the  scheme  in  the  county,  I can  say,  being  a large 
farmer  myself,  and  observing  the  thing,  that  theca 
has  been  a tremendous  change  in  the  character,  es- 
pecially of  the  animals  reared  in  the  country.  I 
sometimes  go  to  Shrewsbury,  where  a large  amount  of 
Irish  stores  are  sold,  and  the  stock-buyers  have  told 
me  that  since  the  Department’s  work  the  value  of 
Irish  stores  has  considerably  advanced. 

9039.  Would  that  be  meant  to  apply  all  over 
Ireland  or  only  in  certain  portions? — I am  talking 
of  the  north  part  of  Ireland,  whore  we  rear  very 
few  to  keep,  not  having  grass  available.  We  sell  them 
as  young  stores. 

9040.  (Mr.  Brown). — I understand  you  to  say  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  persons  the  value  of  the  stock 
exported  generally  from  Ireland  had  gone  up  ? No ; 

I am  only  speaking  of  the  North  of  Ireland  stores. 

I have  known  farmers  with  rough  animals  very  bad 
in  the  old  days.  Now  the  animals  have  reached 
certainly  from  £2  to  £3  a head  better  prices  than 
they  used  to  get.  It  is  a fact  I know  within  my 
own  knowledge,  and  I have  been  told-  it  at  Shrews- 
bury. I rather  agree  with  Mr.  Andrews  that  it  was 
a little  premature  to  propose  the  sitting  of  this  Com- 
mission at  this  period.  It  is  rather  too  soon 
yet  to  criticise  the  Department,  because  the  De- 
partment’s working,  as  far  as  th“  North  of 

3 T 
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July,  18  1906.  Ireland,  is  only  in,  its  infancy.  . The  North 
^ — of  Ireland  farmers  think  that  they  probably 
Col.  Sharman-  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and  have  been 

Crawford,  d.i.  ratjjer  s]i0W  t0  talce  advantage  .of  the  Department’s 
.working.  But  now  there  is  ocular  demonstration 
that  the  man  who  employs  a premium  bull  or  uses 
.some  of  the  schemes  is  getting  more,  money  ; and  as 
that  is  spreading,  more  use  will  be  made  of  the 
Department’s  schemes.  We  employ  the  whole  of  the 
schemes,  and  I would  respectfully  emphasise  again, 
I am  one  of  those  people  that  some  other  parts  of 
Ireland  are  decrying  and  saying  I have  no.  business 
to  be  on  the  Agricultural  Council,  because  I am 
nominated  by  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  the  only 
reason  I can  say  that  I am  not  a failure  is  that  I 
was  elected  not  only  by  the  nominated,  but  by  the 
elected  members  as  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Ulster  at  the  Agricultural  Board. 
I agree  it  would  be  a great  pity  to  do  away  with  the 
.nominated  members. 

9041.  (Chairman). — You  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Andrews  has  said  about  nominated  members  ? — Cer- 
tainly, as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  They  are  pro- 
bably people  who  would  not  have  been  elected  on 
account  of  their  politics  or  something  else.  One  of 
.tiie  things  which  we  think  have  been  rather  neglected 
• is  the  question  of  .industries  and  the  protection  of 
-the  fishing  on  the  coast. 

9042.  (Mr.  Micks).— Sea  or,  inland  fisheries  or  both  ? 

. — Sea  fisheries  principally.  The  County  Down  has  a 
very  long  sea-board,  I think  the  third  greatest  in  Ire- 
land. We  find  it  a great  difficulty  to  get  any  grant  or 
assistance  from  them  at  all,  and  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  more  aid  from  the  Fishery  branch  than 
we  have  received  up  to  this. 

9043.  (Chairman). — In  what  direction  do  you  want 
assistance — extension  of  piers? — We  have  a little  of 
that.  The  industry  of  net-making  is  entirely  dying 
out.  I don’t  want  any  subsidy  in  the  way  of  build- 

. ing  boats. 

9044.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  net-making  place 
in  Belfast?^ — Yes,  but  we  think  the  fishermen  could 
do  it  by  themselves  cheaper  and  better. 

9045.  They  buy  the  unmounted  nets?— Yes,  they 
' know  how  to  mount  them.  I think  there  ought  to 

be  a net-factory,  in  the  fishery  district. 

9046.  Even  with  a sound  established  factory  in 
Belfast? — Yes.  I think  they  could  do  it  cheaper  in 
the  winter  time. 

9047.  Do  you  know  the  length  of  the  herring  net? 
— I know  it  is  of  enormous  length. 

9048.  Do  you  think  any  man  could  make  one? — 
Well,  I am  not  going  into  that.  We  have  only  had 
£150  from  the  Department  towards  the  fisheries. 

9049.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  not  net-making  generally 
included  among  the  subjects  of  technical  instruction 
in  your  county? — It  is  not. 

9050.  Have  you  suggested  to  the  Department  the 
possibility  of  doing  it  ?— It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
Department  by  means  of  the  itinerant  instructors, 
but  it  has  not  been  given. 

9051.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  any  reason  been  given 
for  that  ? — No  ; no  reason. . Another  scheme  that  is 
not  working  very  well  is  the  flax  scheme.  The  area 
under  flax  has  increased  30  per  cent,  in  my  county 
this  year  on  account  of  the  better  prices.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the  Department  the 
Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society  would  have  been 
defunct.  They  aided  us  generally  in  our  difficulties 
and  we  are  now  in  a flourishing  condition. 


9052.  (Chairman). — In  what  way?— In  buildir 
and  one  thing  and  another  we  had  incurred  such 
large  debt;  and  they  agreed  to  give  £6,000,  or 
pound  for  one  pound,  and  in  face  of  that  we  raise 
more  than  the  £6,000.  We  think  the  D< 
partment  might  make  more  use  of  associations  that  ai 
m existence  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  sma 
schemes.  We  have  large  show  grounds.  It  is  calle 
the  Ulster  -Show,  because  we  are  connected  with  a 
the  counties  throughout  Ulster.  We  think  the  D 
partment  might  make  more  use  of  experimental  plot 
Many  of  the  farmers,  I am  afraid,  are  ignorant  i 
the  best  use  of  artificial  manures.  In  the  Couni 
JJown  there _ are  districts  where  the  manure  suits  thi 
does  not  suit  in  other  districts. 

on^'  you  any  experimental  plots?— No. 

9054.  I Mr.  Dry  den). —You  have  no  instructor  i 
agriculture  ?— Oh,  yes ; we  have  an  instructor  wl 


does  a great  deal  of  good,  but  still  there  is  no  ocular 
demonstration.  South  Down  men  will  use  the  s& 
manure  as  the  North  Down  men,  although  it  is  jOH 
suitable.  not 

9055.  (Mr.  Wky  U it  ,o,,  iMtendo, 

does  not  carry  out  experimental  plots?— We  hav 
experimental  plots  through  the  kindness  of  varion! 
landholders.  I suggest  that  the  Department  should 
get  the  experimental  plots  under  societies  like  ti,. 
Iioyal  Ulster  Society. 

9056.  Would  they  have  to  acquire  the  land?— Yea 

9057.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  mean  in  the  same  wav  as 

the  Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Swinford? — Yes.  1 

9058.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  the  Royal  Ulster  Society 
suggested  that  ?— It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  do  it  ourselves  but  we  have  not  funds 
If  the  Department  would  use  the  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation throughout  the  county  more  good  might  be 
done. 

9059.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  you  think  that  would  be 
better  than  the  present  scheme — that  having  plots  on 
different  farms  in  different  districts  would  be  better 
than  to  have  them  in  a few  places? — I would  have 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  perhaps  three 
or  four.  I am  growing  turnips  for  the  Department 
I would  suggest  that  farms  of  the  sizes  that  are  in 
the.  County  Down — twenty  or  thirty  acres — would  be 
more  useful  than  my  growing  a couple  of  roods  of 
potatoes  or  turnips. 

9060.  You  would  not  call  that  a plot— it  would  be 
an  experimental  farm.  Your  idea  is  that  small  farms 
should  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country?— 
Yes.  I believe  agriculture  could  be  made  pay  in  the 
County  Down. 

9061.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  it  not  engage  the  in 
structor’s  whole  time  almost,  looking  after  such 
farms? — I am  only  saying  that  works  of  that  kind 
might  be  allotted  to  us  to  help  the  Department  in 
doing  it. 

9062.  (Chairman). — Would  your  Society  look  after 
farms  of  that  sort  ? — They  would  if  they  were  helped. 

9063.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Financial  assistance  ?— Yes. 

9064.  (Chairman). — That  lias  been  suggested,  but 
the  Department  have  not  seen  their  way  to  adopt 
it  ? — Yes.  And  as  to  agriculture,  I hope  there  is  no 
idea  of  taking  anyhing  away  from  the  agricultural 
grant  and  giving  it  to  the  technical  grant.  I think 
we  want  more  money  for  these  purposes,  but  tech- 
nical people  think  we  had  too  much  money. 

9065.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  prefer  that  they 
should  get  an  addition  and  leave  you  as  you  are?— 
We  have  no  objection  to  their  getting  more,  but  not 
to  take  it  away  from  us. 

9066.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  find  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Downpatrick  has  been  doing  satisfactory 
work? — Very  satisfactory  work.  The  Henry  Trust  was 
in  existence  before  the  Department  had  started,  and 
of  course  they  have  been  assisted.  The  results  are 
very  good. 

9067.  How  long  is  the  course? — Six  months. 
There  is  a a witness  from  the  Henry  Trust  here. 

9068.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Gan  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  have  been  the  material  advantages  to  the  farmers, 
of  the  poultry  schemes? — The  increase  has  been  very- 
marked  both  in  the  price  of  fowl  and  eggs,  and  the 
keenness  of  farmers  to  buy  eggs  from  these  selected 
stations.  Now  that  they  are  going  in  for  fattening 
purposes,  they  have  proper  breeds  and  proper  laying 
strains  of  hens. 

9069.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  the  egg  trade  run  on  co- 
operative lines? — No. 

9070.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  think  they  are  getting 
more  money  from  poultry  now? — Yes.  The  demand 
for  fattening  purposes  is  much  better. 

9071.  I suppose  that  is  what  is  aimed  at — the  prac- 
tical result  to  the  people  ? — In  a good  turkey  country ; 
where  I live  I know  one  of  the  tenants  pays  his  rent 
out  of  the  sale  of  his  turkeys. 

9072.  I understand  that  the  Department  have  im- 
proved the  varieties  of  turkeys? — Yes,  very  much 
larger  and  fatter  birds. 


9073.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  they  store  birds,  or  fully 
fattened  ? — Nearly  all  the  birds  I allude  to  are  fat- 
tened and  shipped  to  England. 

, 9074.  Crammed? — No,  only  fattened. 

9075.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  about  the  swine  scheme? 
— It  is  the  only  one  not  fully  taken  up  here.  The 
whole  of  the  nominations  for  the  bulls  and  the  whole 
of  the  nominations  for  the  mares  have  been  taken  up, 
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but  only  half  the  nominations  for  swine  have  been 

“Irfi  owing  to  th.  difflfljr  «*  b°“" 

is  common  to  all  Ireland?  ... 

S (Chairman). — 'What  do  you  say  about  the 
hr#ed  ?-— Principally  the  long  white  Yorkshire. 
b S7.  (Mr.  Brown). — 'Do  you  consider  that  breed 

»>  to  >•  tho  .chome  ha,  ten  tat» 
up,  do  you  consider  it  an  advantage?  It  is  an  ad 

Ta9079.e'How  many  premiums  ?— Ten  in  boars  ; only 

fiVft(»ore(Mr.e  Dryden).— I noticed  at  the  last  Belfast 
show  a sort  of  local  breed,  not,  I think  a Yorkshire 
white  but  a breed  somewhat  similar  ?— There  is  a 
breed’  that  comes  from  the  County  Antrim,  a local 
£3  and  it  is  very  good.  It  has  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Yorkshire  white. 

f&81  (Mr.  Micks).— They  seem  to  think  it  gets 
weight  more  rapidly  ?-There  are  150  nominations  to 
ra£  and  sixty  to  bulls,  and  they  have  all  been 
inken  up.  We  have  been  entirely  satisfied  both  in 
the  County  -Council  and  in  the  Boyal  Ulster  Somety 
with  the  work  of  the  Department  and  we  think  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Vice-President  should  not  be 
Apolitical  person,  and  that  the  Chief  Secretary  should 
be^the  person  to  ask  questions  of.  We  think  it 
would  be  the  greatest  pity  that  the  ^Presidency 
should  be  made  a political  office,  and  a reward  for 

Ckairmaw) You  would  not  have  him  a 
member  of  Parliament?— 'No.  . 

9083  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  wish  a change  m 
the  Act  in  that  respect  ?— Yes.  The  understanding 
was  that  he  should  be  in  Parliament. 

9084  ( Chairman). — -That  he  should  go  m and  out 
with  the  Ministry?— Yes;  we  think  better  that  he 

Sbg085.  You  put  in  this  resolution  of  the  Royal 
Ulster  Agricultural  Society? — Yes. 


Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  . JalV.  .^11906‘ 
Belfast,  12th  May,  1906.- Col.  Shannon 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Crawford,  ,d.l. 
having  carefully  considered  a resolution  respecting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland,  recently  adopted  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  as 
follows  : — 

“ That  the  Agricultural  Council  and  Agricultural 
Board  shall  consist  solely  of  elected  members,  -and 
that  therefore,  none  of  those  members  shall  as  at 
present,  be  nominated  -by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ; that  the  Department  itself  shall  be  totally 
separated  from  the  English  Government,  and  be 
nominated  by  the  General  Councils  of  the  Irish 
Councils  and  be  answerable  to  and  under  its 
control.” 

It  was  unanimously  resolved : — . 

“ That  having  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland, 
and  the  disastrous  consequence  that  must  inevitably 
attend  the  -adoption  of  proposals  obviously  pre- 
judicial to  the  impartial  administration  of  a public 
Department,  desires  at  the  earliest  moment  to  enter 
its  emphatic  protest  against  any  interference  with 
the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  Department  in- 
volving such  drastic  change  as  that  suggested,  con- 
scious of  -the  excellence  of  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Department  from  its  inception,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess following  upon  the  efforts  of  its  distinguished 
Vice-President,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  in  view  of  the  self-sacrifices,  voluntarily  under- 
gone in  the  welfare  of  Ireland  by  this  exceptionally 
able  and  disinterested  organiser,  this  Council  is  con- 
vinced, that  his  removal  from  an  office  which  his  ad- 
mitted genius  and  uniform  philanthropy  have  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
grave  calamity.  This  Council  relies  on  the  position 
and  prestige  of  the  Society  in  respectfully  uTging 
its  claim  to  be  heard  before  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  in  support  of  its  views.” 


Mr.  George  Dickson,  j.p.,  Newtownards,  examined. 


9086.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Council  of  Down  and  Chairman  of  the  County 
Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction? 
— Yes,  sir. 

9087.  And  you  are  one  of  those  who  were  -asked  to 
give  evidence  here? — Yes. 

9088.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given.  Do  you  endorse  what  has  been  said?— Yes, 
most  of  it,  but  between  Mr.  Andrews,  our  chairman 
and  Colonel  Crawford,  they  have  left  me  exceedingly 
little  to  say.  The  principal  thing  that  I came  here 
for  was  to  give  you  the  statistics  of  our  schemes  that 
we  are  working  under  the  Department.  Of  mares  we 
have  150  nominations  ; seventy-seven  of  .these  were  put 
to  thoroughbred  sires  and  seventy-three  to  agriculture. 
Of  bulls  we  have  sixty,  three  four-year-olds,  nineteen 
three-year-olds,  twelve  two-year-olds,  and  twenty-six 
yearlings.  We  started  with  sixteen  bulls  in  the 
County  Down.  Now  we  have  -got  sixty,  but  I am 
still  of  opinion  that  three  sixties  will  not  meet  the 
wants  of  the  county,  and  I hope  to  live  to  see  the 
day  the  Department  will  have  funds  enough  at  their 
disposal  to  give  us  at  least  a great  many  more. 

9089.  Would  you  go  down  -in  quality  and  have 
half-bred  bulls  ? — I would  not  go  down  in  quality. 
The  cattle  salesmen  in  England  and  W ales  and  Soot- 
land  have  given  their  experience  in  the  last  three 
years  Irish  store  cattle  have  gone  up  25  to  30  per  cent, 
in  value.  That  I attribute  to  the  shorthorn  sires 
that  the  Department  has  been  supplying  to  us  in  the 
county.  They  are  still  too  few.  They  are  almost 
seven  miles  apart,  and  farmers  would  rather  take  an 
inferior  bull  at  their  doorstep  than  send  six  or  seven 


the  people  to  take  them  there.  In  the  dietrlbutlon  of 

the  holla  are  take  the  map  and  try  to  dietnbote  them  ■'■r- 

as  evenly  over  the  country,  but  with  the  southern  end 

of  the  county  I am  not  well  acquainted. 

9092.  What  breed  are  the  three  bulls  that  are  there  / 

— The  shorthorn  is  the  breed  all  over  this  part  of  the 

C°9093y" They  have  not  asked  in  that  mountainous 
district  for  any  other  breed  ?— I think  there  are  a few 
Polled  Anguses.  Galloways  are  not  a favourite  with 
us  in  this  district.  .,  » , 

9094.  Would  they  be  on  the  mountain  side?— 1 do 

not  think  they  would.  , „ , ,, 

9095.  (Mr.  Brown).— (Do  you  allot  the  bulls  by  the 
county  electoral  divisions  ? — By  valuation.  The  supply 
is  so  limited.  Our  object  is  to  allocate  them  over 
the  country  as  near  as  possible,  eo  that  the  people 
will  not  have  too  far  to  send. 

9096.  Do  you  do  that  by  aUotting  so  many  bufi-s  to 
each  county  electoral  division  ?— No,  it  is  all  distncte, 
and  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  they  am  mostly 
representatives  of  the  Rural  District  Councils,  who 
advocate  the  wants  of  their  immediate  districts. 

9097.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  tell  me  where  the 
three  bulls  in  that  district  are  stationed  ?— Our  secre- 
tary oan  give  it.  With  regard  to  poultry,  we  have 
nineteen  egg  stations.  From  these  we  sold  2,456 
dozen  eggs  from  866  hens,  and  twenty  premium 
turkeys.  County  Down  gets  the  best  price  for  eggs  in  ail 
Ireland.  The  flax  scheme,  as  has  already  been  ^atea, 
has-  not  been  as  successful  as  we  could  wish.  We 
have  this  year  fifty-seven  entries  in  Class  A,  carna- 
tion not  to  exceed  £25,  thirty-nine  entries  i”  -">■» 


miles.  I hope  the  Department  will  see  their  way  to  B valuation  n0t  to  exceed  £50,  and  we  have  twenfcy- 
eive  us  a larger  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  bulls.  _ two  in  Class  C,  exceeding  £50. 


give  us  a larger  subsidy  in  the  shape  of  bulls. 

—10.  You  must  get  your  bulls  first  of  all  ?— There 

* ;u  the  world.  We  - . . 

r bulls  not  being 


is  no  trouble  in  getting  hulls,  none 
could  get  them  now  locally,  'because  some  of  — 
have  been  sent  to  England  and  got  some  very  large 
prizes.  , 

9091.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  tell  me  how  many 
bulls  are  stationed  on  the  hillside  from  Rostrevor  to 
Newcastle  ?— Three.  We  cannot  get  unfortunately 


We  9096.  (Mr.  Brown).— To  what  do  you  attribute  this 
ulls  not  being  so  successful  as  you  would  wish  ?— I am  of 


not  induce  any  of  our  practical  farmers  to  go  m for 
the  sake  of  the  prizes.  The  County  Down  farmer, 
the  same  as  any  other  fanner,  does  not  require  any- 
thing, to  induce  him  to  go  in  for  a crop  that  will 
STS 
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pay  him,  but  it  will  .take  a great  deal  of  prize  money 
to  induct  him  to  grow  a crop  that  will  not  pay  him, 
and  that  and  the  scarcity  of  hands  at  pulling  time — 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  scheme  was  not  a success. 

9009.  (Mr.  Micks). — Very  dirty  work?— Yes. 

9100.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  think' the  prize  scheme  for 
flax  should  be  dropped? — As  an  individual  member' 
of  the  committee  I would  say  yes,  it  should  be  dropped 
at  once. 

9101;  If  the  committee  came  to  that  conclusion  the 
Department  will  have  no  objection?— I don’t  know. 
Then  we  expect  the  Department  will  give  us  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  spend  on  something  else. 

9102.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  anything  done  towards 
the  provision  of  good  flax  seed  ? — Yea  ; no  part  of  it 
has  been  better  attended  to  than  that,  because  the 
manufacturers  were  so  impressed  with  the_  growers 
getting  a bad  article  that  in  many  cases  they  imported 
the  best  quality  they  could  get  themselves. 

9103.  Then  you  don’t  think  it  necessary  to  give 
seed  as  prizes  ? — We  did  do  that,  but  it  brought  no 
more  success  to  the  scheme  than  when  they  paid  money 
prizes. 

9104.  We  have  received  suggestions  that  the  crop 
should  be  sold  standing,  and  all  the  subsequent  steps 
taken  in  the  factory? — If  you  could  get  them  to  do 
as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  and  that  private 
speculators  or  farmers  would  combine  to  buy  up  the 
flax  standing  and  handle  it,  I have  no  doubt  it  would 
lead  to  a larger  extent  of  flax  being  sown. 

9106.  Various  estimates  were  given  as  to  the  net 
profit  a farmer  would  be  satisfied  with  for  an  acre  of 
flax.  Have  you  grown  flax  yourself  ? — Yes,  sir. 

9106.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  would  be  a 
fair  profit  on  an  English  acre? — On  a farm  I bought 
I sowed  close  on  two  barrels  of  Riga  flax-seed.  An 
expert  when  he  saw  it  said,  “ You  need  not  trouble 
going  further  with  this ; it  will  bo  no  use  ” ; but  the 
two  and  a half  acres  brought  me  £99. 

9107.  What  was  your  net  profit? — I kept  no  ac- 
count ; it  was  haphazard. 

9108.  You  don’t  know  of  any  case  in  which  accounts 
were  kept  that  would  enable  you  to  say  to  £3  or  £6 
an  acre? — I do  not. 

9109.  Do  you  think  a man  would  be  satisfied  with 
£3  to  £5  an  acre  for  his  flax  green  ? — I don’t  think  he 
would,  or  I don’t  think  he  would  have  any  reason, 
taking  the  risk  in  it.  A bad  flax  crop  leaves  nothing. 
If  you  have  a bad  crop  of  oats  you  have  the  straw. 
After  the  experience  of  the  £99*  I thorough-drained 
the  ground,  put  it  into  what  I thought  was  excellent 
condition,  and  allowed  it  to  rest  for  seven  years,  and 
flaxed  it  again,  and  that  year  I had  £9  without  the 
ninety  ; so  I thought  I knew  nothing  about  flax-growing. 
But  I think  it  may  have  been  the  seed. 

9110.  You  still  grow  it? — No ; I am  in  another 
business  that  I cannot  afford  the  ground. 

9111.  Then  you  have  no  idea  of  what  would  be  con- 
sidered a fair  profit  per  acre  that  would  induce  a far- 
mer to  grow  flax  and  sell  it  green  ? — I would  not  be 
satisfied,  having  regard  to  the  risk,  with  less  than  £7 
or  £8.  One  of  our  other  schemes  is  a form  of  cottage 
scheme.  In  class  one  we  have  thirty-nine  entries — 
cottages  that  were  built  as  labourers’  cottages  ; in  class 
two  fifty-seven  entries,  not  exceeding  £25  valuation ; 
and  in  class  three  we  have  thirty-eight  entries,  not  ex- 
ceeding £50  valuation.  In  the  cottage  garden  planting 
scheme  for  cottages  erected  under  the  Labourers’  Acts, 
prizes  are  given  in  fruit  trees,  potatoes,  and  seeds. 

9112.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  has  a good 
effect,  giving  those  prizes  ?— The  experiment  is  a new 
one  here.  It  was  only  in  the  last  two  years  we  put  up 


any  labourers’  cottages,  but  I have  been  through  most 
of  the  cottages  and  there  is  a vast  improvement  and 
I have  no  doubt  every  year  will  lead  to  a further  im- 
provement and  further  satisfy  the  labourers  in  the  i 
homes  they  have  got,  for  unfortunately  they  were  very  I 
bad  in  a great  many  places.  I was  ashamed  when  the 
committee  went  through  the  selected  sites  to  see  where 
they  were  housed. 

9113.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) . — Anything  about  the  pig 

scheme? — The  pig  scheme  is  another  scheme  that  is 
not  successful.  You  could  not  get  a farmer  to  give  you 
any  money  for  a Yorkshire  pig  in  my  district.  He  is 
a cock-eared  fellow,  and  unless  they  have  a great  lone 
flabby  ear  like  the  old  Irish  pig  they  won’t  look  at  him 
But  I am  not  in  the  pig  trade,  and  the  evidence  I am 
giving  is  hearsay. 

9114.  (Chairman).— Is  the  ear  the  great  attraction 
of  the  Irish  pig  ?— It  is  one  attraction  in  our  district. 

You  won’t  get  an  agricultural  farmer  to  buy  a York- 
shire pig.  The  Newtownards  Board  of  Guardians,  of 
which  I am  a member,  thought  they  would  improve 
the  district  by  keeping  a Yorkshire  sire,  and  when  they 
had  the  progeny  themselves  they  had  to  bring  them 
back  and  feed  them  ; they  could  not  sell  them. 

9115.  (Mr.  Dry  don). — They  would  get  over  that  if 

they  found  there  was  more  money  in  it? — They  would 
all  tell  you  that  they  come  to  maturity  sooner  than  the 
Irish  pig,  but  they  won’t  buy  them  in  the  market.  ( 

9116.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  as  stores  they  don’t  sell  , 
so  well? — No,  it  is  as  young  pigs. 

9117.  But  you  have  no  experience  of  how  they  sell 
when  fattened  ? — No ; but  there  is  a gentleman  here 
largely  interested  in  pig  feeding  and  breeding,  who 
will  probably  be  able  to  give  you  that. 

9118.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — You  are  from  Newtownards.  , 
You  can  perhaps  give  us  some  of  your  experience  of 
planting  in  Ireland.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  press  forward  reafforesting  as  a 
source  of  profit  and  employment  ?•— I do. 

9119.  How  much  would  it  take  to  drain  and  prepare 
a moor  or  hill-side  per  acre  for  planting? — For  moors 
or  hill-sides  they  only  use  the  open  drain,  and  a great 
deal  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

9120.  Where  there  is  no  deep  bog,  but  low  moor?— 

We  have  very  little  of  that  here,  but  it  would  be  the 
greatest  advantage  in  many  ways  if  we  had  the  worst 
lands  of  the  County  Down  planted.  Wo  are  a bare- 
backed county,  not  adapted  for  fruit-growing  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  shelter  and  subject  to  late  spring 
frosts.  I have  not  been  contracting  lately  for  plant- 
ing, but  I used  to  contract  and  I think,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  it  takes  upwards  of  3,000  to  do  an 
acre ; and  I think  I used  to  put  £1  a thousand  for 
opening  and  filling  pits,  not  slitting  them  the  way  they 
do  in  Scotland.  They  use  seedlings  ; we  use  trans- 
planted stock.  From  £5  to  £6  an  acre  was  looked 
upon  as  a first-class  job  with  seedlings,  and  we  get 
larch  at  5s.  6 d.  and  7s.  per  1,000  and  have  them  at 
hand.  They  could  plant  three  acres  for  the  time  you  < 
would  plant  one,  but  we  don’t  do  that. 

9121.  Has  there  been  much  fruit-growing  in  the 
County  Down  on  the  west  side? — Yes,  but  we  are  too 
bleak  and  bare ; we  are  all  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

9122.  You  could  not  do  it  east  of  the  mountain?— 

Not  unless  we  had  some  rising  shelter.  It  has  not 
any  advantage  for  fruit-growing. 

9123.  Does  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  planting 
include  fencing  ? — Not  at  all.  That  is  out  of  my  way 
altogether.  We  thought  we  had  done  very  well  when 
we  got  the  ground  planted  and  cleared  off  it  without 
beginning  on  fencing.  This  was  done  by  the  owner. 


Mr.  Alexander  Robb,  j.p., 

9124.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  same 
Committee? — I am. 

9125.  What  do  you  wish  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Dick- 
son has  told  us?— I should  like,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remove  an  impression  that  appears 
to  have  been  conveyed  by  Colonel  Sharman- 
Crawford’s  evidence  that  farmers  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  the  value  of  manures 
in  the  County  Down.  I think  there  are  no 
districts  in  which,  from  my  own  knowledge,  our  agri- 
cultural instructor  has  not  made  experiments  as  to 
the  value  of  artificial  manures  with  different  crops.  I 
know  of  no  district  where  it  has  not  been  done. 

[Colonel  SKarman-Crawford. — I did  not  say  experi- 
ments were  not  done,  but  they  were  not  conveyed  to 
the  general  public."] 


Dundonald,  examined. 

9126.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  publish  the  result  of 
them? 

[ Colonel  Sharman-Crawford. — Yes,  but  you  know 
what  published  reports  are."] 

Witness. — Take  the  experiments,  for  instance,  on 
turnips.  They  wero  generally  done  near  a public  road 
and  boards  were  put  up  showing  the  manures  used 
with  each  plot,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man 
who  was  not  blind  or  could  not  read  not  to  have  seen 
the  effects  of  the  different  manures.  Besides  that,  u 
you  have  an  experiment  of  that  kind  in  the  country 
people  are  not  so  very  dull  that  they  won’t  go  a mile 
to  see  it. 

9127.  (Chairman). — Did  people  go  some  distance  to 
see  it  ? — They  did. 
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......  vounz  men  in  practical  agriculture  ; the  school  could  Judy  18,  '9< 

9128.  Does  the  agricultural  instructor  ^ u|d  as  a centre  for  training  craftsmen  and  Others  — 

after  giving  notice  beforehand  and  d ' whose  occupations  are  directly  connected  with  agn-  _ 

As  a matter  of  fact,  “s Jf?!®  days^eo.  In  culture.  We  also  consider  the  revival  of  Irish  mdus- 

*ome  experiments  m dover  about  ten  g 8 trieg  ig  o{  vital  importance  in  order  to  stop  the  dram 

•some  places  they  have  had  matings  ot  tarmer  of  emigration.  Greater  power  should  be  given  to 

9129.  And  the  Agricultural  Instr  j an.  County  Committees  to  adopt  all  or  part  of  the  annual 

and  explained  matters  ?— In  my  own  district  c schem^8  or  vary  BUCh  schemes  in  accordance  with 

not  say  that  that  has  b®e”  •,  do  eet  to  know  special  circumstances  of  the  county.  We  have  at  pre- 

9130.  Do  you  think  many  people  do  g to  , P itinerant  instructors  working  in  the  county, 

i exoenments  ? — lney  do.  l snow  a «««  • . TTr,r+.  milt.nral.  Poultrv.  Butter- 


w'th^e  experiments?— They  do.  I know  scores 
5 ^opKho  never  thought  about  artificial  manures 

andsimply  bought  what  the  dealer  recommended,  but  The  following'  schemes  are  at ; present 

who  now  judge  for  themselves.  . ft,u  operation  in  the  county,  viz.— Agriculture, 

9131.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  any  of  them  mix  then  A classeS)  Poultry,  Egg  Station^  Turkey 

own  manures? — Nearly  all.  manures  Premium,  Horticulture  and  Bee-keeping,  Dairy  In- 

9132.  (Mr.  D^den).— The  purchase  of  m structdon,  Cottage  and  Farm  Scheme,  Cottage  Gai- 

seems  to  have  increasM  enoimoudy^  Th  den  Pianting  Scheme,  Flax  Scheme,  Live-Stock,  Sub- 
jection with  our  flax  scheme  lam  entiiely  wit  Shows,  Manual  Instruction  (Wood-work), 

Chairman,  Col.  Crawford,  *ba*  >t  bas  ^zes  ^uid  Domestic  Economy,  and  Embroidery.  The  cost  of 
success.  I believe  the  money  expended  m prizes  corn  different  schemes  for  the  present  years  amounts  to 

better  expended  in  having  ««1^  »*£  £4,368 ™ ^-Payable  from  Prates,  II,  695  15s.  7£; 

tors.  That  has  been  done  m one  part  of  the  ^ £enry  ^ Trustees,  £250  Os  0d.;  from  De- 


viz  — Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Poultry,  Butter- 
making, Manual  Instruction,  Domestic  Economy,  and 
Embroidery.  The  following  schemes  are  at  present 


9131  (Mr!*  Brown). — Do  any  of  them  mix 


tors.  That  has  been  done  in  one  part  ot  tne  > ' Trust  Trustees,  £250  Os.  Od.  ; from  De- 
county. Jhe  district  Mr^  Baihour  W m was  f ^ A iculture,  £2,422  4s.  5d.  We  consider 

notorious  for  having  the  worst  nax  in  the  cou:  y,  a sitting  of  the  Commission  should  be  held  in 

and  they  are  now  taking  pnzee  f^  th®  ^Adv?s  Belfast  to  suit  the  Northern  Counties,  and  if  verbal 
9133.  (Mr.  Micles).  He  is  on  the  Max  Adviwry  id  ig  reqt,ij.e(i  we  trust  that  our  Committee  will 
Committee  ?-I . believe  very  much  better  results  can  evl  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Iv.  had  bv  having  an  instructor  going  round  for  six  ueS  T „ T q n 

months  of  the  year  till  August,  giving  advice  as  to  J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  c.b.,  i.s.O.  . 

w flax  should  be  grown  than  by  giving  the  paltry  George  Dickson,  Chairman. 

little  prizes  that  we  give,  which  I dont  think  have  A j Morrow,  Secretary. 

;any  Barbour’s  instruction  go—  There  is  one  matter  in  connection  with  the  scheme 

-re ^ ’srt® 

p™  fiasrK  s zzrsessltt’ristii 

hi  S/beon  a s™,  and  I attjffi  would  be  y.ry  much  totter ^ 


again,  that  has  not  been  a success,  ---  - -rheme  was  out  on  the  County  Committee,  ana  tnat 

it  largely  to  the  fact  that  last  eigh^  scheme  sent  up  to  the  Department  for  their  approval, 

wedded  to  their  own  ways.  Dunng  t e tfateen.  ^ believe  tbeP  County  Committees  know  the  wants 

-months  we  have  been  conducting  a of  the  different  counties  somewhat  better  than  any 


put  on  the  County  Committee,  and  that 


I believe  the  County  Committees  know  the  wants 


-months  behave  \svlum  We  take  of  the  different  counties  somewhat  better  than  any 


Six  01  me  pure  ion6  9141.  yotl  mean  the  County  Council  to  nave  ratner 

anA  exSy^e  S Stod  \*  *.  more  initiative  ?-The  County  Committee  of  Technical 

same  time.  The TeS1*+  °L ^ oPTo^differ’-  *9142°  (Mr.  Otfl vie).—  Have  you  not  got  that  power 

penments  has  been  that  there  is ; little  o n0w.  The  schemes  are  m operation  now.  Sup- 

ence  in  growth.  Mr  Sinclair,  tbe  ®xpert  ^ ^ an  .dea  ^ a scheme  ought  to  be 

-to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  P1^  +he  amended  in  certain  ways  for  next  year.  If  you  send 

both  before  and  after  they  weie  iciliea,  ana  tbat  up  to  the  Department  before  they  have  to  send 

whole  he  veiy  mudi  preferred  toe  mng  yorks.  ^ something,  that  would  be  taking  action  at  the 

9136.  (Mr.  Dry  den). —What  fey  darn  is  that  rt  time  and  stage^ou  contemplate  ?-Possibly  it  might, 
it  makes  better  bacon,  tt  u nrt  a ^estion  of  gl43_  gend^it  up  before  the  date  comes  when  the 

but  of  the  improved  product?— We  have  got  tne  Departme]lt  have  necessarily  to  send  something  down, 
weight  down,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  highe  , I£  yOU  send  it  up  in'  good  time,  while  the  thing  is  still 

in  some  cases  a little  lower,  but  on  the  whole  tney  un^er  consideration,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 


If  you  send  it  up  in1  good  time,  while  the  thing  is  still 
^ under  consideration,  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
ii.  put  it  on  the  lines  you  suggest  ? — Possibly  that  might 
be  done,  but  all  I know  at  present  is  that  a scheme  is 
■ , sent  down.  Generally  an  officer  from  the  Department 
comes  down  with  it,  and  we  are  supposed  to  either 


product  ultimately  ?— Yes.  sent  down.  Generally  an  of 

9138.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  the  buyers  prefer  the  Yrak  down  ^ ifc>  and  , 

to  the  other  ? — Sinclair’s  man  would  give  mate,  ri  accept  or  reject  that  scheme, 

asked  Sinclair’s  expert  to  say  which  was  the  better  9144  (Mr.  Brown). — Or  modify  it  ?— We  cannot 
hacon-pig.  . . ,.  ...  modify  it,  as  far  as  I know. 

9139.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  price  in  the  district  migiit  gl4g  /Qhairman)—ls  it  not  the  practice  of  the 

increase,  although  the  breeder  might  not  get  more,  11  Department  to  send  something  in  the  nature  of  a 

those  York  pigs  prevailed  ?— That  may  be  so.  circular  before  the  scheme  is  adopted,  asking^  the 


uuose  iuii  uiga  . . — . — •<.  ■ „ • , circular  Deluxe  uw  -o 

Mr.  Dryden. — The  question  is,  is  the  pig  suitable  Committee  if  they  have  any  suggestions  to  make, 
for  the  market  where  it  goes ; if  other  countries  g ft  was  something  about  the  flax  scheme.  Sup- 

pay  attention  to  that,  and  Ireland  neglects  it,  ire-  posing  your  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
land  will  be  left  behind  in  the  end.  tfie  present  scheme  was  bad,  and  they  would  prefer 

9140.  {Chairman). — Do  you  put  m this  letter  from  ^ have  gome  money  expended  on  an  instructor/  and 
the  County  Committee  ? — Yes,  I agree  to  it.  wrote  up  to  the  Department  in  due  time,  before  the 

Deneight  House,  Lisburn,  preparation  of  next  year’s  scheme— do  you  apprehend 
S -truj.  h/t  . lonfi  that  the  Department  would  make  any  difficulty?  1 

Mil  May,  1906.  ^nnM  r 

Sia, — At  & meeting  of  the  Ommty  Down  Committee  of  9146.  flaye  yon  at  all  teed  a casa  rf  that  land  I- 

tti&S  aS6  S.S\nS^nTni«y  C0,5  to  "^”tU^ 

t Y$££  “iST ITSS  * 1J48.  (Mr.  Offiluie).  It  »i8ht  hat.  h„  at  lat. 
that  any  alteration  in  its  existing  constitution  would  a stage  ixes.  _Jf  d the  year  you  had 

tend  to  check  the  progressive  mQJ.M.B^  ^ for  amending 


improving  the  eoncMion  ot  A^icuiturai  ™ ^ draft  scheme  ?-Possibly.  I may  add  that  in 

work  m Ireland.  We  insider  &etme  Am  n w technical  department  our  scheme  has  been  fcho- 

"5  roughly  snccaf S so  fa,  as  w.  hay.  „0n.y  to  or- 
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July  18, 190G. 

Mr.  A. 

Robb,  j.f. 


Mr.  George 
UeU,  i.v. 


Mr.  A.  J. 
Morrow. 


pend.  It  has  been  very  successful.  Mr.  Paterson,  in 
giving  his  evidence,  said  that  some  people  outside  the 
town  of  Holywood  got  the  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  there.  He  did  not  tell  you,  though; 


that  the  County  Down  gave  him  £200  towards  hpU- 
on  his  scho6l,  and  every  farthing  of  that  earne  r E 
the  county  funds.  They  give  £100  to  Bangor  and  £m 
to  Banbndge. 


Mr.  Geoege  Bell,  j.p. 

9150.  ( Chairman ). — Are  you  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Down  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ? — No  ; the  Secretary  is  behind  me  ; but 
I am  afraid  I have  not  been  left  much  to  say. 

9151.  Do  you  agree  with  what  has  been  said  al- 
ready ?— Very  largely.  I might  appropriate  every 
word  said.  You  have  had  our  Chairman  and  Vice- 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Robb,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  much 


9152.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  yourself  ?— With 
regard  to  the  flax,  about  £5  or  £6  an  acre  would  pay 
no  farmer.  In  • the  first  place  you  take  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  takes  £1  to  plough  it.  £1  would  not  pre- 
pare the  ground  and  pick  it.  If  you  take  two  bushels 
of  seed  that  would  be  another  pound.  It  would  take 
another  pound  to  weed  it.  I am  speaking  after  pay- 
ing all  these  things. 

9153.  If  a fanner  had  £5  over  would  he  be  satis- 
fied ? — Oh,  he  would.  With  regard  to  the  pork.  I 
have  seen  the  experiments  carried  out  in  connection 
with  the  Asylum.  There  were  two  classes  of  pigs — 
the  long  York  and  the  Irish,  or  local  pig.  It  is  not 
the  real  Irish  pig,  because  he  is  coarse. 

9154.  (Mr.  Dryclen). — But  he  is  a black  pig  ? — That 
as  not  the  Irish  pig.  The  pig  that  Mr.  Robb  refers  to 

the  pig  with  the  big  lugs  and  long  legs  and 
thick  bones.  There  would  not  be  more  than  the  dif- 


Hillsborough,  examined. 

f erence  of  between  6 d.  and  Is.  a cwt.  between  the  prices, 
in  the  market  of  those  two  pigs  the  experiments  were 
tried  on,  but  the  York  has  more  lean  meat.  6 

9155.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  buyers  for 

bacon  purposes  prefer  him  ?— ' They  prefer  the  W 
York.  “ 

9156.  And  give  a higher  price  ?— -It  would  not  be 
more  than  Is.  a cwt.  between  the  two  breeds. 

9157.  In  favour  of  the  Yorkshire  ? — Yes. 

9158.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Therefore,  the  introduction  of 
the  Yorkshire  is  an  advantage  ? — Certainly,  if  we. 
could  prevail  on  the  farmers  to  adopt  them.  ' 

9159.  (Mr.  Dryden). — As  to  the  weights,  they  would 
be  about  the  same,  but  what  about  the  quality  ?— A 
shilling  a cwt.  is  all  the  difference  in  the  open  market 
but  we  prefer  the  long  York. 

9160.  In  every  country  now,  I think,  the  Yorkshire 
pig  is  considered  to  be  the  most  desirable  ? — Then  there 
is  the  black  Berkshire. 

9161.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  the  present  price  of 
pork  ? — 52s.  to  54s.  I quite  agree  with  what  has  been 

I would  regret  any  change  in  the  Department. 
Department  has  been  working  so  harmoniously^ 


and  cattle  and  everything 
gradually. 


> improving  slowly  but 


9162.  (Chairman). — ‘ 
County  Committee  ? — 1 


— You  are  a member  of  the- 


9163.  Then,  perhaps,  you  express  their  opinion  in 
this  respect? — Yes. 


Mr.  A.  J,  Moeeow  examined. 


9163a.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Down  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ? — Yes. 

9164.  About  these  farms  you  speak  of,  what  sort 
of  farms  are  you  contemplating  ; places  where  a cer- 
tain number  of  pupils  could  reside  ? — My  idea  would 
be  a farm  of  a couple  of  thousand  acres  for  raising 
stock  and  experimenting.  I would  have  a place  for 
pupils,  too — a miniature  Glasnevin  or  Athenry. 

9165.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  one  for  every 
county  ? — I don’t  know.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
one  for  the  County  Down.  A halfpenny  in  the  pound 
raises  £14. 

9166.  Well,  you  still  get  a contribution  from  the 
Department  ?— If  we  have  £1,400  we  get  five-ninths. 
We  get  five-ninths  on  all  the  schemes,  except  flax, 
and  we  get  half  on  that. 

9167.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  not  all  your  money  devoted 
to  technical  instruction  ? — £120.  We  only  get 
£1,385  from  the  County  Council.  They  deduct  the 
vacancies.  Half  the  full  rate  would  give  £1,438,  and 
they  deduct  the  vacancies  for  the  whole  county. 

9168.  (Chairman). — Have  you  expended  the  rate  ? 
— I am  afraid  it  will  be  expended  this  year.  We  will 
not  have  a balance. 

9169.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  will  have  to  consider 
whether  a penny  rate  will  not  be  necessary  ? — Less 
than  that  would  not  do  us  ; if  we  had  the  penny 
rate  this  year,  and  the  halfpenny  rate  for  the  next 
two. 

9170.  What  about  the  possibility  of  communicating 
suggestions  to  the  Department  on  the  scheme  ?— Any 
suggestions  are  always  adopted  by  the  Department. 

9171.  (Chairman). — Had  you  an  opportunity,  if 
you.  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  any  point  on  the 
scheme  ; had  you  an  opportunity  of  making  sug- 
gestions ?— We  have  made  no  suggestions  on  the  tech- 
nical scheme,  because  it  is  only  in  operation  about 
a year.  The  only  thing  the  Department  wrote  down 
about  is  the  live-stock  scheme.  Our  report  was  that 
the  live-stock  schemes  were  working  very  well.  With 
tlln-,^oCe?,tj0n  of  the  swine  there  was  no  suggestion. 

9172  (Mr.  Brown).— You  did  not  suggest  how  it 
could  be  amended  ?— No  ; the  people  won’t  take  the 
young  pigs  from  the  long  York  boar. 

917  j ^°uld  , the  proper  time  if  they 

wanted  to  alter  the  scheme  for  the  Committee  to  make 
a suggestion  ?— Yes.  Our  relations  with  the  Depart- 
m^f74ha^been„v®7.c?,riii®1  ®iuce  the  Act  came  in. 

(Mr-  Opiiwe).— Suppose  your  Committee 
agreed  generally  with  the  views  expressed  here  on  the 
flax  schemes  it  would  appear  proper  for  them  to  com- 
municate these  views  to  the  Department,  and  say 
next  year  they  thought  it  better  to  have  the  scheme 


put  on  another  footing  ? — The  scheme  for  next  year 
will  be  arranged  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  we  can 
communicate  it  at  that  time  or  substitute  another 
scheme. 

9175.  (Mr.  Brown). — Substitute  a scheme  of  in- 
struction in  flax-growing,  if  you  agree  with  Mr. 
Dickson  ? — Yes  ; with  regard  to  that,  a number  of 
them,  however,  come  down  cut  and  dry.  I generally 
send  up  what  I bring  before  the  Committee  a week 
or  two  before,  and  if  the  Department  approves  of  it 
the  Committee  very  often  disapproves  of  it. 

9176.  (Chairman). — Is  what  has  been  suggested 
now,  that  an  official  of  the  Department  comes  down 
with  a scheme,  and  says  you  can  accept  it  or  reject 
it — is  that  the  last  stage  ? — Once  it  comes  down  it 
is  the  scheme  for  the  year  ; but  it  is  really  the  finan- 
cial parts  that  we  go  into  more  on  that  day.  The 
details  of  the  working  are  left  to  ourselves. 

9177.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  not  determined  how- 
much  will  go  to  live  stock  and  how  much  to  flax- 
growing ? — There  is  £1,400  allowed  for  the  live  stock 


9178.  How  are  the  agricultural  classes  working  in- 
the  County  Down? — We  have  a class  in  Downpatrick. 
This  is  the  third  year,  and  the.  first  year  we 
had  twenty -one  pupils,  as  many  as  a teacher  could 
teach,  and!  the  second  year  we  had  twenty,  and  this 
year  we  had  eighteen,  and  there,  were  one  or  two  more 
that  passed  but  did  not  come  forward.  We  allow 
them  £12  for  the  session  of  six  months,  and  those- 
who  don’t  reside  in  Downpatrick,  we  allow  them 
second-class  train  fare,  and  Id.  a mile  bicycle  allow- 
ance from  the  railway  station  to  their  homes.  We- 
pay  them  for  coming  to  the  school. 

9179.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the 
work  has  been  useful  ? — Most  useful. 

9180.  When  these  men  go  back  to  their  farms  do  they 
put  in  operation  what  they  learn  at  the  school  ? — Yes ; 
and  the  agricultural  instructor  uses  them  after- 
wards for  experiments. 

9181.  (Mr.  Micks). — I was  asking  some  questions 
about  the  placing  of  bulls  in  the  district  of  Rostrevor? 
— There  is  not  a bull  from  Rostrevor  to  Kilkeel,  and 
there  is  one  there.  There  is  another  one  two  miles 
out  from  Kilkeel  on  the  Annaghlong  side,  and  an- 
other side  at  Annaghlong. 

9182.  That  leave  a good  deal  of  the  country  un- 
served ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  it  mountainous. 

9183.  You  go  up  to  NewTy? — Yes.  We  have  five 
bulls  placed  in  Newry  and  Banbridge  joins  it.  We  go 
according  to  the  valuation  in  each  rural  district. 

9184.  And  the  people  that  are  the  richest  get  the 
most  ? — No  ; Downpatrick  on  a valuation  of  £180,000 
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fifteen;  Castlereagh  only  has  a valuation  of 
S 000  and  it  has  two.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 

from  the  whole  district. 


&186.  From  this  mountainy  district  have  you  any  ? July  l^L.190 

No,  none  from  that  district  this  year.  Mr.  A.  J. 

9167.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  try  some  other  plan  ? 

We  had  four  there  last  year.  But  the  man  selected, 

one,  he  was  out  at  Newcastle. 


9188.  How  many  miles  from  Annaghlong  to  New- 


Mr.  John  Richard  McConnell,  Downpatrick,  examined. 


Sit  that  as  this  inquiry  was  being  held  that  it  would 
Sf*_5f to  Sir  state  oi  affairs  to  be  pet  before  you, 
i .here tore  for  that  purpose  I oome  before  you,  and 
fdJ5  you  a cop/o/X  ecbenre  under  *.<* 

-tnt^itene  approved  of  by  toe 
PoTSLnontled  on  the  22»d  S*"*™®** 
the  administration  and  management  of  this  Trust 
9190.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  immediately  before 
the  Act  came  into  operation?— Yes  ; it  was  with  a 
view  to  getting  assistance  from  the  Act  that  they 
nushed  the  scheme  for  it.  The  present  trusts  are 
Baron  Dunleath,  John  Tate  j.p.,  and  R.  D 
Percival  Maxwell,  jt.p.  Under  Section  two  the 
objects  of  the  Trust  are  fully  described. 

9191  (Chairman). — What  are  the  objects,  generally  i 
To9 encourage  farming  industry,  to  maintain,  or  assist 
in  maintaining,  an  agricultural  and  dairy  school  and 
farm  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  other 
SmIw  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  for  the  purpose 
If  instructing  them  in  the  science  and  methods  of 
agriculture  and  dairy-farming  and  si^farmmg  ,^he 
rearing  and  management  of  live  stock,  eluding 
Douitry  ; in  garden-farming,  fruit-farming  and  bee- 
keeping and  spade  industry,  also  in  forestry  and  the 
planting  and  management  of  timber  tae*.  The wiU 
is  dated  1847,  and  Mr.  Henry  died  two  yearn  after 
wards  The  funds  he  gave  were  insufficient  to  do 
anything,  and  the  then  trustees  found  it  was  lm- 
noSble  to  act,  one  would  not  act  at  all,  and.  there 
toe  they  found  it  necessary  to  put  the  matter  into 
Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating,  and  the 
funds  did  so  accumulate  until  1899. 

9192.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  funds . 

The  amount  of  the  funds  as  stated  in  our  »P°*  “ 

£13,211  16s.  lid.  at  two-and-a-half  per  Umsols 

9193.  (Mr.  Micfes).— What  was  it  when  it  went  in? 

; Merely  nominal  ; some  rents  from  property  , the 

-property  still  remains.  , 

? 9194. (Chairman).— I*  was  mounting  up  foi  ffifty 
Tears?— Yes  There  were  considerable  law  expenses. 
There  is  £173  13s.  7 d.,  balance  in  cash;  the  income  is 

?Ssm5  ‘ you  know  how  m«b  wont 

te  low  eTpeuse.!-Aftoi  dtoftiig  tto  tohemo  and 
■carrying  it  into  operation  it  was  iAW. 

9196.  Too  the  wholo  fifty  years  ?— -I  could  not  toll  you. 
Section  5 of  the  scheme  was  specially  intetoutod  toi 
the  purpose  of  enabling  canon,  public  bodice  to  have 
a pS.1  participation  in  the 

fjvl-y^hpy  SflSt- 

IBM.  (Letter  produced)-  It 

of  each  County  Council  in  Ulstei.  p,  ji0r 

l„iug  got  the  order.  ^ the  lordjbanc^, 

artsL’Mi  Sh  pr  HSto 

Henry,  who  gave  it,  said  it  was  f°r  the  parisi 
2w.  b On  tee  SSfSA-TSg 

s£.-aiss 

a Spv  of  this  scheme.  That  was  done.  xjam. 
here  that  under  their  . scheme  Je^nual  ineet- 

- publish  an  annual  statement  a seven  years  they 

ings.  That  they  have  done  durmg  the  ^en  ye  J 

have  been  working  under  the  Lord  Chancellor 


I give  you  a report  of  the  second  annual  meeting  of  « • 
the  Governors,  held  under  the  Trust,  3rd  of  January,  ■ ■ 

1901  showing  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  erect  farm 
buildings.  But,  having  failed  in  that,  they  agreed 
to  a suggestion  to  contribute  £200  for  1901  to  the 
expenses  of  providing  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
County  Down.  At  that  time  the  Coimty  Council  had 
agreed  to  raise  funds  on  the  rates.  That  £200,  after 
consultation  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
Trustees  and  the  officers  of  the  Department,  was  agreed 
to  and  has  been  paid  ever  since.  I give  in  a copy 
of  the  fifth  report,  31st  December  1903,  showing 
that  on  account  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  having  agreed  to 
appoint  a class  in  Downpatrick  for  five  months  ol 
the  year  with  the  object  of  instructing  the  sons  of 
fanners  in  the  county,  and  giving  them  instruction 
in  scientific  agriculture,  they  arranged  to  increase 
their  contribution  to  £260.  I give  you  then  a copy 
of  the  last  annual  report  for  the  year  lQOS  and  it 
shows  that  the  Governors  had  contributed  £250  for 
1905  towards  the  expenses  of  tern  wham®-  It  also 
shows  how  the  funds  stood  on  31st  Decembei,  1905. 

The  Governors  under  this  Trust  have  been  most 
anxious  to  have  such  assistance  from  the  Department 
as  would  enable  them  to  erect  buildings  on  the  land 
which  they  have  acquired.  Under  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's order  they  were  bound  to  acquire  land  That 
they  did  to'  the  extent  of  fifty-two  acres  on  990  years 

1<2 TL97.  (Mr.  Micks).— Was  a fine  paid?— No,  sir.  The 
lands  were  given  by  Lord  Dunleath  without  any  fine 
on  the  rents  they  would  be  let  by  him  to  his  tenants. 

The  lands  were  so  acquired  in  order  to  obtain  suen 
aid  as  would  enable  them  to  establish  an  agricultural 
and  dairy-school  and  farm  for  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers,  and  others  born  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 

That  failed ; for  the  income  from  their  own  property 
is  only  £400  a year.  That  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  trustees  are  m hopes  that 
this  will  be  supplemented,  by  the  Department ■ of  Agri- 
culture in  due  time.  They  show  that  they 
practically  interested  in  the  question  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  Co«n.  They  lave  alremfe contacted 
£200  a year  for  two  jours  and  subsequently  roroor.rwaj 
tlrat  to  £250  * jo.r,  and  they  mW 
years.  They  have  arranged  to  pay  that,  £250,  for  the 
present  year.  So  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year 
they  will  have  given  £1,400  towards  the  ^p^ees  of 
•the  excellent  work  already  carried  out  m Down.  The 
object  the  Trustees  have  is  to  endeavour  to  get  a 
model  farm  for  the  instruction  of  the  general  public 
established  on  these  lands,  and  they  thought,  and  still 

• think,  that  that  farm  could  be  worked  without .loss, 

working  it  -as  a farm.  It  would  be  a spectacle  of  in- 
struction for  the  general  public,  and  as  a farm  it 
would  be  no  loss  whatever.  . 

9198.  (Chairman).— Are  you  in  negotiation  wrte 

the  Department  at  present?— We  have  rather  been 
'debarred  from  going  V fe 3 

because,  while  they  admit  that  under  then  Act  suen 
a Trust  would  oome  under  the  scheme  that  they  are 
assisting,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  the  trustees,  were  anxious  to  have.  ine 
assistance' they  wanted  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
suitable  buildings.  , , . 

9199.  Assuming  this  project  to  be  a desirab  e one 
there  is  no  local  difficulty  m the  matter,  but  the  De- 
partment don’t  quite  see  their  way  at  pre^nt  to  fall 
in  with  it?— The  trustees  know  of  no  ^al  diffimdty. 

They  have  themselves  certain  funds  and  haveto expend 
them  on  the  performance ' of  the  Trust.  They  cant 

• spend  them  any  other  way,  and  they  are  anxious  and 
ready  to  spend  them  in  that  way  if  they  had  the  ne 
cessary  means  to  do  it. 
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July  18,  ID 06.  9200.  You  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the  County 

' ■ Council  ? — Yes,  and  the  understanding  is  that  they 

Mcfinnneil  give  certain  facilities  -which  the  Henry  Trustees  were 
most  'anxious  to  see  going  round.  I must  give  my 
modus  of  credit  to  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
departments  of  instruction  have  been  going  in  the 
County  Down.  I am  a member  of  the  District 
Council,  and  as  such  am  more  or  less  in  touch 
with  the  whole  schemes,  and  I think  they  give  much 
satisfaction  and  important  benefit  to  the  persons 
whom  they  were  intended  to  benefit. 

9201.  You  wish  to  bring  these  facts  before  us.  Do 
you  found  any  practical  suggestion  on  them  ?— ' The 
idea  of  the  trustees  is  to  have  a farm  established 
on  their  lands.  That  would  mean  the  equipment  of 

■ - the  farm  and  maintaining  a practical  man,  an  intelli- 
gent man,  a man  who  would  be  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction orally  and  practically  to  yoimg  men  who 
would  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruc- 
tion. 

9202.  You  would  like  to  have  a school  there  of  the 
type  of  the  Athenry.  school? — Yes,  but  on  a much 
smaller  scale,  and  it  would  be  a practical  lesson  to 
the  general  public. 


9203.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  your  trustees  still  - 
to  retain  their  ownership  ?—' We  would  exnect  Till 
the  Department  would  largely  take  the  maWiS 
and  control,  and  have  the  direction  of  the  iLh 
But  I don’t  think  the  trustees  could  part  with  th' 
ownership. 

9204.  As  far  as  you  go  you  would  facilitate  tha 
working  of  it  by  the  Department  if  there  were-—.? 
—Most  certainly.  They  are  most  anxious  about  ft! 
matter.  The  late  Mr.  William  Johnstone,  M.P  w,6 
one  of  the  trustees,  and  when  the  Agricultural  'Bill  w 
going  through  Parliament  he  made  a strong  effort  tT 
get  £10,000  allocated  for  this  Trust  as  it  was  done  fo 
the  case  of  the  Munster  School,  but  he  failed  and  it 
was  not  put  into  the  Act. 

9205.  ( Chairman ). — Speaking  from  your  general 

knowledge  of  the  subject,  do  you  know  of  other  cases 
of  funds  of  this  kind  being  left  to  trusts  which  might 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? — I don’t  know  of  anv 
other  in  the  County  Down,  but  there  is  in  the  County 
Derry.  1 

9206.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  Templemoyle.  That 
is  an  affair  of  long  ago  ? — Yes  ; I heard  of  that. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 

Mr.  William  S.  Young  examined. 


9207.  (Chairman). — You  live  at  Kircubbin,  County 
Down  ? — Yes. 

9208.  You  are  not  a member  of  the  Committee,  but 
you  are  a practical  farmer? — Yes,  a farmer  solely. 

9209.  Have  you  a large  farm  ? — About  130  acres. 

9210.  Have  you  paid  attention  to  the  working  of 
the  schemes  ? — Yes  ; I have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  I have  had  experiments  carried  out 
on  my  farm -for  a number  of  years. 

9211.  For  the  Department  ? — Yes  ; in  connection 
with  the  Department’s  schemes. 

9212.  Before  the  time  of  the  Department,  or  since  ? — 
Since  the  time  of  the  Department. 

9213.  You  wish  to  tell  us  about  the  work  of  the 
experiments  on  your  farm  ? — As  regards  the  working 
of  the  experiments  on  my  farm,  the  general  effect  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
have  had  a good  effect.  Farmers  took  a great  in- 
terest in  the  working  of  the  experiments. 

9214.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  experiment,  and  on  what 
extent  of  ground  ? — The  experiments  were  chiefly  in 
the  application  of  different  classes  of  manures  on 
small  plots. 

9215.  How  big  would  the  plot  be  ? — About  the 
eighth  of  an  acre,  and  they  have  been  conducted  for 
a series  of  years.  The  object  of  these  experiments 
was  to  find  out  the  best  mixture  of  manure  for  the 
various  crops,  and  there  have  been  some  very  good 
lessons  taught  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  slowly  revolutionising  their  mode  of  farming 
and  the  application  of  manures  generally.  Before  that 
the  manures  were  applied  in  a more  or  less  hap- 
hazard way,  not  according  to  any  scientific  method. 
A better  method  is  now  coming  into  vogue,  and  that 
is  altogether  and  entirely  as  a result  of  these  experi- 
ments and  the  instruction  given  in  the  winter  lectures 
by  our  agricultural  instructors.  Of  course  there  are 
a great  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Farmers 
are  slow  in  adopting  new  methods.  Indifference 
and  prejudice  have  to  be  overcome.  These  are  being 
satisfactorily  overcome. 

9216.  Do  many  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
to  see  these  experiments  ? — Yes  ; everywhere  there  are 
experiments  of  this  kind  conducted  in  a sort  of  centre, 
and  the  farmer  on  whose  farm  they  are  conducted 
would  meet  with  his  fellow  farmers,  and  these  matters 
are  constantly  under  discussion,  and  although  men 
may  never  have  seen  a demonstration  plot  they  are 
affected  by  the  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

9217.  Do  you  think  the ' interest  in  them  is  in- 
creasing?— Yes,  it  is  increasing. 

9218.  What  crops  do  you  particularly  experiment 
with? — The  crops  particularly  are  potatoes,  which  is 
our  staple  crop. 

9219.  (Mr.  Brown). — Early  potatoes  ?— No,  early 
potatoes  are  not  our  staple  crop  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood ; the  main  crops  are  potatoes  and  oats 
and  grass. 


9220.  (Chairman). — Are  they  chiefly  with  manures- 
or  seeds  or  both  ? — There  have  been  experiments  with, 
seeds  and  different  kinds  of  oats,  and  what  I regard 
as  very  important  is  the  experiment  in  laying  down 
land  in  pasture  and  hay,  though  it  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  be  fully  worked  out. 

9221.  Is  that  carried  out,  too,  on  your  farm  ?— Yes 
and  has  evoked  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

9222.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  find  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  coming  to  find  the  effect  of  these  ex- 
periments on  your  farm  ? — Yes  ; they  come  very  often 
to  see  it. 

9223.  And  taking  an  interest  in  it? — Yes. 

9224.  Do  you  think  it  would  add  to  that  interest  if 
meetings  were  held  at  intervals,  once  or  twice  through 
out  the  year,  with  the  agricultural  lecturer  present 
to  explain  what  was  done  in  each  case  ? — Undoubtedly, 

9225.  That,  of  course,  could  be  arranged? — I think 
it  could  with  the  instructor.  I don’t  see  why  it 
should  not  be  arranged. 

9226.  (Chairman). — Do  you  wish  to  say  anything 
about  the  live  stock  schemes  ? — I think  the  live  stock 
schemes  as  regards  the  premium  bulls,  is  operating 
successfully.  We  have  not  enough  bulls  in  our  dis- 
trict. We  could  do  with  a great  many  more;  it  is 
our  sheet  anchor  the  raising  of  good  cattle,  and 
I don’t  know  of  any  better  way  to  improve  cattle 
than  by  the  introduction  of  good  bulls.  I think 
the  horse  scheme  is  a failure.  We  had  just  as  good 
sires  in  the  neighbourhood  before  the  scheme  came 
into  operation,  and  as  many.  I think  it  is  the  means 
of  subsidising  a few  men  who  don’t  require  to  be 
subsidised. 

9227.  Do  you  think  you  have  got  the  wrong  breed  of 
horses? — The  breed  is  good  enough,  but  it  is  not  im- 
proving the  horses ; we  had  as  good  sires  before. 

9228.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  they  thoroughbreds? — 
They  are  chiefly  Clydesdales  and  Shires. 

9229.  Were  the  ones  standing  before  thoroughbreds? 
— I think  so.  I don’t  think  the  scheme  has  improved 
the  breed  of  horses. 

9230.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  lower  fee,  is  it  not  an 
advantage? — Not  very  much.  The  men,  before,  were 
quite  ready  to  pay  for  the  sires. 

9231.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  all  the  nominations  taken 
up  in  your  county? — Oh,  yes. 

9232.  And  there  is  large  competition  for  them?— 
Yes,  there  is  pretty  large  competition ; I competed 
for  one  myself,  but  I would  have  sent  the  mare  to 
the  best  horse  I could  find,  notwithstanding. 

9233.  Of  course  you  would  ; but  a great  many  others 
would  not? — Speaking  broadly,  I think  they  would 
have  sent  their  mares  to  the  best  horses. 

9234.  You  must  be  very  advanced  ? — We  don’t  claim 
to  be  any  better  than  our  neighbours. 

9235.  Does  that  principle  apply  all  round,  that 
they  would  always  send  their  animals  to  the  best- 
does  it  apply  in  the  case  of  the  cattle  schemes  as  well 
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,«  V,  ,-,Tsps  ? I think  the  scheme  has  had  the  effect 

»?  tj1® n<7  a larger  number  of  good  bulls  into  the 
°£  • b£Lurhood  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
neighbou r hoott  re.bred  bun8  0f  a high  class. 

S™  ” good  many  mongrel  bull,  brought  into 

k“,‘  *°  rr'Sr' 

9?>36la  mire-bred  bulla  instead  of  mongrels  1— There 
“M1°  to  enmah  of  pure-bred  bulls,  and  the  operation 
T^lCTh..  'he  eSect  of  bringing  more  pure- 
iflSTtato  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  has  not 

— g,S 

Sent  with  that  gCtleman,  "whoever  he  is,  but  I did 

anssE-i.  s.  & »f  Jg* 

SS  have  stimulated  a great  interest  and  created  a 
1 ; ®L  nf  inauiry  amongst  farmers  as  to  what  a good 

^”n.ighCrhLd‘“!a?  .SV-  |?»  and  “ “ 

Suit  Of  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  they 
should  buy  these  have  been  given  up.  . 

Ah  Br»  aon^:£r 

veVdlArtoE,.*  tw1  ayw 

2?'  prLnt  prices  of  materials  Will,  regard 
to  the  school  in  Downpatrick,  I don  t think  rt  ^ 


s^-ssau  sans  25 

■lows  coming  to  get  any  agricnltnral 

require  to  get  a course  extending  ^ 

the  winter  months.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory,  there 

is  no  opportunity  for  demonstrations  in  the  winter. 

Q940 V?cK»).-What  is  the  size  of  the  school 
in  Do.npSl-Th.re  wore  do* 
at  it  last  year.  That  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 

building,  hare  they 
there?-— They  hare  no  buildings?  just  the  use  ol  a 

”STnd  they  hare  fifty-two  acres  of  tori  to  •£ 

v™-  n un  ? TViaf  is  not  in  connection  with  the 
KS'te  SfpSlim.  ? itT,  in  possesion  of  the 
Henrv  Trust.  v 

9243.  It  has  not  been  utilised?— Xes. 

8244.  (Chairman). — Are  they  day  pup*-^o  they 
go  homo  at  night  I-Those  in  re«h  o homo  go  home 
it  night;  but  the  majority,  I think,  remain 

l09245PAnd  there  is  no  land  in  connection  with  it »— 
N°92e»6W!So‘*Sy  learn  merely  theoretically  not 

they  hear  veterinary  lectures. 


9247  (Mr.  Brown).— If  they  had  land  and  build-  Jrdy  18, 19<K. 
ings  suitable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Downpatrick 
would  you  then  think  it  suitable  1-1  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  place  more  convenient^  situ- 
ated. All  roads  in  the  County  Down  lead  to  Belfast. 

Downpatrick  is  not  conveniently  situated. 

9248.  They  have  this  £400  a year?— Yes;  that  is 
the  difficulty.  I may  say  the  use  of  natural  grass  has 
been  greater  than  in  past  years.  I think  that  to  a 
ereat  extent  is  the  result  of  the  lectures;  better  seed 
Ind  miitares  am  used.  I think  the  farmers  in  <mr 
neighbourhood  are  further  behind  in  the  matter 
of  laying  down  land  and  grass  than  m any 
other  branch  of  their  business.  I think  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  would  be  a failure,  because  the  prices 
have  gone  down  below  paying  point,  and  you  can  t 
get  a North  of  Ireland  farmer  to  grow  flax  from 
patriotic  motives.  ...  j 

9249.  (Mr.  Dry  den).— It  is  a question  of  pounds 
shillings,  and  pence? — Yes.  In  the  district  in  which 
I live  flax  used  to  be  largely  grown  when  it  was  a 
paying  crop,  and  there  is  not  an  acre  of  flax  m my 
neighbourhood  now. 

9250.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  swine?— The  swine  part  of  the  scheme  is  not 
getting  on  in  my  neighbourhood.  They  don  t like 
the  produce  of  the  long  York.  I don  t go  in  for  pork 
myself.  The  poultry  is  very  successful  and  1 think 
the  butter-making  will  be  good  too.  The  schemes 
generally  have  been  very  successful  in  my  neighbour- 
hood as  far  as  enlightening  the  people  is  concerned. 

9251.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  creameries  in  your 

neighbourhood  ?— It  is  home-butter  making.  We  have 
iio  creameries  within  reach.  , . . 

9252.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  instruction  given 
by  the  itinerant  instructors  has  accomplished  any- 
thing?—We  have  had  only  one  course  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. I think  it  will  come  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. It  takes  time,  and  besides  farmers  wives  are 
very  hard  to  move  in  the  matter  of  making  butter. 

Everyone  thinks  she  is  perfect.  The  class  we  had  in 
our  neighbourhood  was  very  well  attended. 

9253.  The  same  class  of  people  are  found  in  every 
country.  It  is  not  confined  to  Ireland? — I don  t 
think  it  is.  I don’t  think  they  are  any  worse  than 
other  people.  I would  say  generally  the  scheme  has 
been  very  satisfactory  in  our  district. 

9254.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  find  among  the 
farmers  generally  a more  enlightened;  interest  in  their 
own  work  than  existed  some  years  ago?— Yes,  they 
have  not  the  same  selfish  spirit,  but  a more  en- 
lightened interest. 

9255.  You  would  attribute  that  generally  to  the 
work  ? — Yes,  it  is  leavening  the  whole  lump. 

9256.  You  would  consider  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant results  ?— Yes,  it  is  from  the  farmers  point 


of  view. 

9257.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  think  agriculture 
generally  is  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  the 
country  ?— There  is  no  doubt  that  agriculture  is  the 
industry  of  Ireland. 

9258.  And  you  think  it  is  an  important  thing  to 
educate  the  farmer  to  do  the  best  he  can  ? I think 
so  ; it  is  an  uphill  work  and  it  takes  time. 

9259.  Every  improvement  is  uphill? — Yes,  agricul- 
ture is  the  most  important  industry  in  Ireland. 


Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  Bangor,  examined. 


9260  (Chairman).— Yon  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Bangor  Urban  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction  ?- 

Ye9261.r‘Do  you  hand  in  this  letter  from  the  Committee 
signed  by  yourself  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Technical  Instruction  Committee, 

Bangor,  Co.  Down,. 

11  th  May,  1906. 

We  teg  to  submit  the  following  ™J“ks  end 
suggesttoii  in  rtepons.  to  your  request  ! 
serrations  of  our  oommitta  up»u  *e 
tained  in  the  warran^ppomtmg  an  inq  Tech_ 
working  of  the  Department  °*  o ^ outset 

nical  Instruction  in  Ireland.  W f th  Act  0f 

■ to  acknowledge  the  beneficial  effects  or 


1899,  and  also  to  state  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  Mr_  A Taylor, 
opportunity  of  judging,  it  has  been,  in  the  mam,  ad- 
ministered with  f airness  and  wisdom.  But , our  ex- 
perience as  a committee  has  convinced  us  that  there 
are  a number  of  changes  which  must  be  made  it 
technical  instruction  is  permanently  to  beneiit  our 
country.  First  we  desire  to  point  out  that  a great 
portion  of  the  money  allotted  for ^hnical  instruction 
is  spent  in  giving  primary  education  which  sbomd  be 
given  in  the  National  schools,  and  the  National 
Board  should  be  induced  to  raise  the  standard  of  in- 
struction in  National  schools  so  us  to  flcahfy  pupils 
to  enter  upon  technical  studies.  Further,  we  desi 
point  out  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  grants  and  the 
unsuitability  of  school  buildings  have  seriously  re- 
tarded the' progress  of  technical  education.  In  Bangor 
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ihelyia,  1906.  we  have  had  to  transform  a private  house  into  a 
v,  .-=■  . technical  school  at  which  over  300  students  attend, 

' Atty  or*  the  accommodation  being  so  cramped  that  efficient 
teaching  is  almost  impossible.  Building  grants  are, 
in  our1  opinion,  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  smaller 
Urban  Councils  cannot  be  expected  to  add  to  their 
already  too  heavy  responsibilities  the  cost  of  erecting 
technical  schools.  The  grant  of  £250  per  annum 
which  we  receive  in  Bangor  is  so  inadequate  that-  we 
have  to  forego  holding  classes  in  many  subjects  for 
which  there  is  a demand,  and  furthermore  bur  income 
is  restricted  by  the  non-payment  of  grants  for  tech- 
nological and  commercial  subjects,  and  as  -these  sub- 
jects are  paid  for  in  England,  we  desire  to  bring 
specially  under  your  notice  the  serious  disadvantage 
which  technical  education  labours  under  in  this  re- 
spect. I understand  that  has  been  remedied  by  the 
new  regulations.  We  are  furthermore  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Agricultural  Board  should  pay  for  the  teach- 
ing of  horticulture,  dairying,  and  poultry-keeping  in 
urban  as  well  as  in  rural  centres,  where  there  is  a 
general  demand  for  these  subjects.  Regarding  your 
inquiry  whether  the  method  of  the  Department  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  is  well  suited 
to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  following  alterations  are  desirable:  — 

(d.)  That  the  Technical  Board  should  be  entrusted 
with  more  administrative  powers,  as  at  present 
they  have  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
officials  of  the  Department. 

(b.)  We  think  the  Department  should  send  a report 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Technical  Board  to  all 
Technical  Committees,  so  that  they  might  be 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Board. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  emphasise  the  urgent 
necessity  for  oo-operation  between  the  Education 
Boards  in  Ireland,  aa  until  this  is  accomplished  our 
educational  .methods  must  remain  comparatively  in- 
efficient and  expensive. 

• 9262.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  your  own 
account  ? — I think  we  had  a fine  opportunity  at 
Bangor  of  showing  how  there  should  be  co-operation 
and  co-ordination.  At  the  present  time  a secondary 
school  is  being  built  there.  That  school  with  very 
little  addition  would  be  capable  of  doing  all  that  is 
required,  I think,  for  technical  as  well  as  secondary 
education.  We  have  not  a suitable  building  at  the 
present’  time,  but  if  this  secondary  school  had  been 
made  a little  larger,  the  school  and  its  laboratories, 
and  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  could  have  been 
used  for  technical  instruction,  and  this  would,  of 
Course,  - have  conserved  the  funds  of  both  secondary 
and  technical  education. 

9263.  What  is  the  school  used  for  in  the  day  ? — It 
is  a boys’  day  secondary  school.  I should  ’ike  to  give 
an  example  of  how  we  have  attempted  to  co-ordinate 
at  Bangor.  We  found  children  in  the  National  schools 
got  no. teaching  in  domestic  economy;  we  thought 
perhaps  we  could  teach  it  a little  and  got  all  the- 
schools  to  agree  to  send  scholars  in  the  sixth  class 
down  to  the  technical  schools  one  evening  in  the  week, 
and  we  empowered  our  teacher  to  use  our  apparatus 
for  giving  instruction.  If  that  were  done  by  the 
National  Board  you  would  have  required  five  schools 
and  possibly  five  teachers,  and  five  sets  of  apparatus, 
and  I venture  to  say  one  expert  teacher  in  cookery 
could  likely  teach  it  much  better  than  a National 
school  teacher.  . At  any  rate  our  experiment  tended 
to  economy  and.  efficiency. 

9264.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  is  there  to  prevent  a 
local  arrangement  being  made  by  which  the  building 
of  that  secondary  school  could  be  made  available  for 
evening  classes  ? — It  is  managed  by  trustees,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  make  no  arrangement.  It  is  an 
endowed  school. 

9265.  Did  you  endeavour  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment?— A proposal  was  made,  bnt  the  school  is 
managed  by  a committee,  and  we  could  not  effect  it. 

9266.  Was  it  communicated  to  the  Department? — 
Not  the  Department.  It  was  the  trustees  of  the 
school  in  the  first  place. 

9267.  Here  you  have  trustees  of  an  endowed  school 
starting  the  building  of  the  school  and  that  school  in- 
cludes a laboratory.  I assume  that  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a laboratory  they  would  receive  sufficient 
grants  from  the  Department  ?— I presume  so. 

9268.  Then  by  communicating  with  the  Department 
and  pointing  out  the  position  you  might  be  able  to 
secure  the  backing  of  the  Department,  and  they 
might  make  it  a condition  in  giving  money  for  this-’ 


laboratory  that  it  should  be  available? It  has 

managed  by  a separate  committee,  and  I don’t  k ° 
whether  I am  justified  in  using  the  word  frictio* 
but  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  delay  in  the  erectin’ 
of  this  school,  and  the  governors  of  the  endowed  school 
prefer  to  act  for  themselves.  001 

9269.  So  far  the  difficulty  arises  from  there  beintr 
several  local  bodies  concerned  in  the  management  of 
the  different  schemes  of  education? — I think  there 
are  some  difficulties  with  the  local  committee  and  the 
Department,  or  heads  of  the  secondary  school.  T},* 
Intermediate  Board  might  take  a statesmanlike  view 
and  see  if  there  could  be  co-ordination  in  a town 
similar  to  Bangor,  which  is  a typical  town. 

9270.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  one  wants  to  find 
the  whole  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome 
in  carrying  through  such  co-ordination.  It  is  ev;_ 
dently  not  entirely  difficulties  because  of  the  want 
of  co-ordination  in  the  Department  ? — Not  purely 
The  endowment  is  tied  up.  I don’t  know  how,  bat 
they  seem  to  be  rather  delicate  about  their  delegating 
their  power  to  an  outside  committee. 

9271.  They  would  not  be  prepared  to  grant  even 
the  evening  use  of  this  building  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  say  they  would  not  now.  I throw  it  out  with  the 
possibility  that  it  may  result  in  something. 

9272.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  religious  diffi- 
culty ? — None  whatever. 

9273.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  case  seems  to  he  one 
where  negotiations  ought  surely  to  secure  a way’,  of 
doing  it.  Will  there  be  any  possibility  then  of  also 
feeding  technical  instruction  in  a town  like  Belfast 
and  elsewhere  ? — I am  a member  of  the  committee  in 
Belfast,  and  also  a member  of  the  Board  in  Dublin. 

9274.  (Chairman). — A member  of  the  Technical 
Board  ? — Yes.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  some 
action  being  taken  to  make  National  schools  feeders 
of  technical  schools  ? 

9275.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  mentioned  you  have  30ft 
technical  students.  What  class  of  student  are  they? 
— Evening  students.  Much  more  than  Half  the  num- 
ber— 170  or  180 — would  be  females  going  in  for 
domestic  economy  and  cookery  and  dress-making,  and 
subjects  of  that  sort — lace-making. 

9276.  Practically  all  these  would  come  from  the 
National  schools  ? — Some  of  them  perhaps  would  not 
Ladies  who  cultivate  a sort  of  taste  for  it. 

9277.  Well,  the  great  majority  of  the  300  would 
have  come  from  the  National  schools? — Yes. 

9278.  What  stage  would  they  have  reached  in  the 
National  schools  ?— A number  of  than  return  them- 
selves as  having  been  in  the  sixth  standard,  but  they 
have  been  in  business  in  the  meantime,  and  I sup- 
pose have  not  improved  their  knowledge. 

9279.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Commissioners? — Yes,  fairly. 

928Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  curriculum,  as  set 
out  in  the  regulations,  is  not  a suitable  one  for  the- 
preparation  of  pupils  for  technical  work  ? — Well,  I be- 
lieve they  are  not  able  from  the  sixth  class.  Boys 
generally  get  to  the  sixth  class  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  they  don't  do  much  more  until  they 
go  to  business,  some  of  them  at  fifteen ; and  there- 
seems  to  be  a loss  of  time  between  twelve  and  fourteen. 

9281.  What  is  the  population  of  Bangor?— Over 

8,000.  • T*- 

9282.  (Chairman).— 5,903  ?— 1 That  is  in  1901.  It 
has  grown  very  quickly. 

9283.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  the  curriculum  that' is 
put  forward  by  the  National  Commissioners  says  that 
the  ordinary  school  subjects  are  English,  including 
reading,  spelling,  composition,  writing,  and  grammar, 
rudimentary  geography,  singing,  drawing,  including 
work  for  girls,  manual  instruction,  object  lessons  in 
elementary  science,  kindergarten  work,  and  hygiene. 
The  course  in  elementary  science  seems  to  be  directly- 
aimed  at  making  the  closing  years  of  the  National- 
schools  specially  preparing  for  technical  work?—' The- 
curriculum  may  be  very  good,  but  I know  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  teachers  is  that  the  boys  are  not 
fit  to  take  up  technical  work. 

9284.  How  far  do  you  personally  suppose  that  to- 

be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  National 
schools  have  not  had  the  importance  of  this  particu- 
lar aspect  of  education  borne  in  upon  them  ?— I am 
sorry  I can’t  say.  _ • " 

9285.  Has  there  been  anything  done  in  your  dis- 
trict to  give  them' An  opportunity  of  supplementing: 
their  own  training 'in  the  matter  of  science  ?— The*?, 
was  a little  done,  but  Belfast  is  so  adjacent  that  any 
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. ..  „h0  wlsh  to  go  to  Belfast  to  classes  can  do  be  for  technical  education  we  are  giving  for  primary  fuly 

«f  tll6m  w instruction.  ....  Mr  A Taylor, 

so.  r tbPT1  *W  there  has  been  a 9302.  What  I am  putting  to  you  now,  is  whether  “r- 

0286.  I wou  , , yes  vou  are  not  discharging  your  duty  wrongly  in  apply- 

supply  of  ^hin^vour  knowledge  whether  Bangor  ing  technical  money  to  it  when  there  is  a definite 

9287.  Is  it  advantage  of  them5 A few  of  grant  provided  by  the  National  Commissioners 

teachers  have  taken  advantage  ot  t • available  for  this  purpose,  and  whether  it  would  not 

them  have.  • time  have  a con-  be  much  better  for  you  to  take  steps  to  have  that 

9288.  They  won  effectual  preparation  of  elementary  work  run  under  the  National  Board  rules, 

aider  able  influence  on  the  ^ ^ nts  and  public  support  in. 

*he  National  schoolboy  for Belfast  for  tended  for  it?— I am  afraid  you  won’t  get  many 
but  we  have  been  no  , P k j improvements  teachers  enthusiastic  to  work  under  the  National 
Jour  years,  and  there  have  been  marked  improvements  e a cially  at  night  schools.  The  result  has 

within  that  time.  , have  taken  ad-  been  so  disastrous.  They  had  been  labouring  for 

9289.  But  then  o y Vnnwledee  taken  bv  years  without  success.  It  is  true  the  Commissioners 

vantage  of  them,  and  n“*11  the  tangible  the  have  modified  the  rules,  but  not  sufficiently,  and  besides 

““iLl ei“atioa  rkl ‘£!Rh 

in  impartmg  primary  education.  pondence  between  the  managers  and  the  Department, 

9290.  Whether  the  pup  Is  when  they  leave  tne  p win  hear  Belfast  to-morrow.  I am  under 

National  schools  ha^®  awho  have  the  impression  that  the  managers  here  are  conducting 

^ not  bLv^d  iKardT  classesPunder  the  National  Board  ?-Yes  and  that 


<ome  up  to  you  are  not  beyond  sixth  standard?— 
The  qualifications  would  not  compare  with  the  curri- 


eorrespondence  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions. , . 

9304.  Very  likely,  as  modifications  do  often  arise. 


cuium.  . , , . 9304.  Very  likely,  as  modifications  uo  oisen  ai«=y- 

9291.  /rftically  ttew > would be  a what  I should  have  liked  to  have  got  from  you  is 

required  of  evernng  school  work  to  meg  how  far  the  rules,  as  they  exist  at  .present,  are  such  as 

what  they  did  not  have  in  the : day  f "00^  or  lost  discourage  work  that  we  all  agree  is  very  desirable 

•since?— Tor  that  year  there  might  be  a higher  arade  ^ ca  j don-fc  know.  I think  most  technical 

school  to  qualify  after.  . . committees  think  they  have  sufficient  to  do  to  attend 

9292.  Tour  view  is.  th.t  .1  there  «*s  defimte  .nd  ^ 4J>i  de4l 


specific  teaching  provided  for  them  in  the  day-school, 
■that  would  tend  to  retain  them  in  the  day-school  a 
little  longer  ?— Quite  so. 


to  the  business  of  the  technical  and  deal  with  one 
Board.  I don’t  think  they  care  for  taking  that  work 


9293.  You  think  there  are  many  from  twelve'  to  technical  money  on  this  work  than  to  have  the 

fourteen  years  old  that  are  practically  marking  time  i £rouble  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  another. 
— I think  there  is  plenty  of  necessity  lor  higner  Board? We  don’t  put  it  that  way.  We  would 


teaching  or  perhaps  higher  grade  schools. 

9294.  How  far  is  there  any  possibility  of  day- 


schools  in  Bangor  where  boys  over  thirteen  years  - of  step  . ' y 


rather  we  were  relieved  of  the  trouble. 

9306.  That  is  the  same  point.  We  come  to  the  next 


age  could  be  sent?— I think  there  would  be  no  diffi-  tjons  wbich  have  been  published  by  the  Department, 

•culty.  I think  their  parents  would  be  anxious.  and  that  starts  off  with  the  statement,  “ These  regula- 

9295.  That  is  a matter  that  might  well  be  tackled  are  intended  to  apply  to  pupils  whose  education  before 

- would  be  a matter  for  more  funds.  has  been  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed  lq 


familiar  with  the 


locally  ?— Yes.  It  would  be  a matter  for  more  funds.  has  been  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  be  placed  lq 
You  would  require  more  teachers — not  - a great  deal  the  sixth  class  of  a school  under  the  National  Board. 

H . Would  that  exclude  from  the  application  many  of 

9296.  If  these  boys  were  retained  in  doing  better  your  pupils?— If  r*£dly.  lnleJpIf*tS  cL^fnd’  con- 
work,  that  would  show  itself  in  the  grants  of  the  pupils  imght  have  been  faci 

National  Commissioners  ?-It  would.  sequently  qualified  for  it.  If -I™ ““  “ .°“ 


National  Commissioners  ?-It  would.  sequently  qualified  for  it. 

9297.  What  about  the  evening  classes  for  such  of  being  in  the  sixth  class  I don  t - 

elementary  work.  Are  there  classes  conducted  under  qualify  “era.  Department  don’t  press  the 

the  requirements  of  the  National  Board ^No ; prac-  and  StTs  proper  material, 

.ieaii,  flume  are  no  even.ne  continuation  cl.eses  under  q.e.ta  to  elosel,.  and  ^ P ^ iltea  , 

National  School  Teachers.  _ Hie  sixth  class  under  the  National  Board,  that  would 

9298.  It  doesn't  matter  who  conducts  the > classes.  They  JJe  “xth^  cUss  under^  ^ pogsible  nnder  these 

may  be  carried  on  by  your  own  Committee  under  the  , ld  be  a great  improvement. 

National  Board ?-Well,  the  rules  are  very  restricted  Su^on^he  ^tTunder  these  regulations,  which  are 
not  such  as  to  encourage  them  Of  course  they  are  9308.  Ttegr unae _ ^ ^ ^ c^ucation  of 

somewhat  modified  now,  but  at  first  they  were  re  Avne,  of  nunil  vou  are  mentioning? — Yes;  and  we 
■quired  to  attend  three  nights  a week  Yon  would  not  ^e  §p  f P P from  that  scheme,  because  the 

get  boys  who  were  working  to  attend  three  nights  a anticip  g larirelv  commercial,  and  we  get 

week,  a certain  number  ol  hours,  to  get  the  payment,  wmk  "f  *“ 

If  there  was  any  money  in  it  the  IS  ational  teachers  p • looking ? forward  for  proper 

wonld  follow  it  up  ; but  they  have  assured  me  that  9m  So  you  are  scheme_that  is  th& 

they  have  been  actually  discouraged  from  holding  winyiag  about  getting  the  . National 

these  classes  and  have  been  at  a loss  by  the  evening  ^ improved  ?-!  .think  so  . 

continuation  classes.  in  ft-  ;s  ->ossible  then  that  the  receipt  of  further 

9299.  There  are  two  points  in  that;  the  one  that  9310.  „LBrPfHR  new  scheme  may  really  go  a long 

since  they  carried  them  on  and  were  at  a theregu-  gra  “ the  difficulty  to  which  your  Committee 


9299.  There  are  two  points  m tnat , xne  one  t , fViio  now  scheme  may  really  go  a long 

since  they  carried  them  on  and  were  at  a loss  the  regu-  gra  difficulty  to  which  your  Committee 

lations  have  been  altered  in  favour  of  a simpler  method.  way  to  meet  tne  aimcui  J J t t t. 

The.  other  point  is  this,  that  if  you  were  to  retain  for  permission  to 


pupils  at  that  age  and  stage  at  evening  classes,  it  i 


We  made  an  application  to  Dublin  for  permission  to 
give  instruction  in  agricultural  teaching,  and  they 


T»u  m»t  ‘combi.,  the  orfin? £7»  Sl'S^btSdBemftom  do^  ».  .Ih™ 
accustomed  to  with  something  that  has  a definite  s . P0f  people  in  Bangor  that  go  in  for 

bearing  on  their  future  work?-That  is  so.  The  some  ^ profit. 

fact  of  its  being  a technical  school  attracts  young  g<  g,  corlsjderable  gardens  attached  to  their 

men  of  business  who  would  not  go  to  a continuation  S ^ h w&  th  ht  it  desfrable  that  these  men  should 

class  under  the  National  Board.  . . , nrmr,rhinities  of  receiving  instruction,  and  hear- 

9300.  The  «,  .rt  .ecess.rilj.  mfomed  tom  ^ildbhW. 


, x-x;-  . - , _.  , . _ - ing  lectures,  but  unless  they  come  from  rural  districts 

which  Board  it  is  under?— That  is  so.  we8 cannot  according  to  the  Department’s  mterpreta- 

9301.  The  important  point  is  whether  or  not  the  w ^ Acfc  d®vote  monev  to  that.  I brought 

instruction  which  is  purveyed  from  them  for  the  com-  . of  f DubUn  at  two  meetings  of  the  Depart- 

pletion  of  their  elementary  education  has  got  a thMup  twire « answer. . 

definite  practical  turn  about  it,  and  then  it  m931’1B0tyou  kn0w  what  section  of  tile  Act  they 


that  up  twice  at  DubUn  at  two  meetings  of  the  Depart- 


aennite  practical  turn  auout  x„,  --  ■ D k what  section  ol  tne  Act  tney 

comes  to  this,  whether  the  teachers  have  taken  the  . that  noon ?—!  do  not.  ■ 

pains  necessary  to  provide  a course  of  that  kind.  rate  tbe  fact  remains  that,  an  urban 

That  is  so.  That  is  part  of  the  grievance;  that, in  ^ ^Lngor  an  urban  area  whkh.is  not  » 

spending  our  money  and  energy,  funds  supposed  to  area,,  such  as  Bangor,  a. 
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Jvly  TP,  190(1.  place  covered  continuously  by  houses,  arid  which  is 
v—  not  removed  by  considerable  distances  from  green 
Mr.  a.  iayior.  fieldg  ig  0ften  a pjace  where  people  do  carry  on 
poultry-keeping  and  gardening,  whether  for  profit  by 
sales  or  profit  by  diminishing  the  expenditure  in  the 
house  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  some  take 
special  interest  in  certain  breeds.  We  had  applica- 
tions for  classes. 

9313.  'Are  there  any  classes  conducted  within  the 
area  for  rural  people? — I think  there  are. 

9314.  But  close  enough  to  Bangor  to  allow  the  people 
of  Bangor  who  wish  to  attend.  Suppose  there  is  an 
instructor  at  a mile  out  of  Bangor,  I don’t  suppose 
you  would  exclude  people  who  happened  to  live  in 
Bangor? — I dare  say  not,  but  we  never  heard  of  them. 
Our  object  is  to  have  a school  that  would  accommodate 
a number  of  people,  and  if  an  instructor  had  been  sent 
there  to  give  a number  of  lectures  it  would  have  made 
no  extra  expense. 

9315.  And  the  Department  advised  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  that  under  existing  conditions? — Under 
the  agricultural  conditions.  We  don’t  wish  to  take 
it  out  of  the  technical  fund.  There  is  not  enough 
money  for  technical  purposes,  and  there  is  a plethora 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

9316.  Would  they  object  to  the  farmers’  sons  getting 
a benefit  out  of  the  fund,  although  the  farmer  did  not 
happen  to  have  a house  on  his  farm,  but  lived  in 
Bangor? — I don’t  know. 

9317.  One  thing  I omitted  to  ask  you — about  the 
arrangements  for  combined  instruction  in  cookery,  mak- 
ing the  technical  school  a cookery  centre.  You  spoke  of 
that  being  conducted  in  the  evening.  There  are 
obvious  disadvantages  in  bringing  out  day-school 
children  for  instruction  in  any  subject  at  that  time? — 
Four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  their  own  school. 
The  teacheT  came  down  earlier  and  gave  two  lectures — 
one  at  4 o’clock  for  children,  and  another  at  7.30  for 
adults. 

9318.  That  was  immediately  after  their  day-school 
work  ? — Yes. 

9319.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  not  necessary 
so  far  as  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  are 
concerned.  You  know  that  under  those  regulations 
if  that  instruction  had  been  given  in  school  hours, 
though  notin  the  school,  but  elsewhere,  it  would  have 
been  included  in  the  ordinary  school  hours? — But  they 
would  not  have  recognised  our  teacher  I think.  They 
give  that  by  their  own  teacher.  I am  one  of  the  de- 
putation that  went  up  to  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation and  saw  Dr.  Starkie.  At  that  time  there  was 
some  attempt  made  to  pass  over  the  teaching  of 
domestic  economy  from  the  National  Commissioners 
to  the  Technical  Board,  but  I think  that  did  not  come 
off  exactly. 

9320.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  an  arrangement 
by  which  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  National 
schools  might  subcontract  to  you  for  the  instruction 
of  their  domestic  classes  at  a properly-equipped 
domestic-teaching  centre  1 — That  was  partly  the  object 
of  the  visit.  Mr.  M'Meekin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Urban  Council,  and  myself  waited  on  Dr.  Starkie 
and  asked  that  we  might  get  a grant  if  we  used  our 
teacher  for  this  purpose,  and  pointed  out  the  great 
advantage  it  was;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  do 
it, 

9321.  I quite  understand  that  they  might  not  be 
perhaps  prepared  to  do  it  in  the  way  you  put  it,  but 
did  they  indicate  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  ? 
— Dr.  Starkie  said  it  was  a most  desirable  thing,  and 
a praiseworthy  effort,  but  that  there  had  been  some 
meetings  between  the  Department  and  themselves  on 
this  point,  and  that  it  was  expected  it  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Technical  Board.  But  it  never  has  been. 

9322.  No,  _ it  has  not;  but  is  it  not  worth  trying 
again? — It  is  for  the  people  who  are  so  busy  at  co- 
ordination— it  is  for  them  to  arrange  that. 

9323.  This  is  an  arrangement  that  cannot  be  made 
in  every  town,  and  where  it  can  be  made  the  initia- 
tive should  come  from  the  locality? — I think  it  would 
be  most  desirable.  It  would  be  impossible  to  work  it 
in  Belfast.  The  majority  we  have  of  the  sixth  stan- 
dard girls  never  attend  the  technical  schools.  If  yon 
had  any  means  of  giving  them  their  instruction  in 
the  last  year  in  the  school — instruction  in  domestic 
economy— you  would  fit  them  for  house  work  that  they 
are  not  now  fit  for. 

9324.  (Chairman). — I see  your  Committe,  in  their 
letter,  advocate  giving  the  Technical  Board  more 
administrative  powers,  as  at  present  they  have  no 


voice  in  the  appointment  of  officials  of  the  Denare 
ment.  Is  that  meant  to  suggest  that  the  Technical 
Board  should  have  a voice  in  the  appointment  of 
officials  of  the  Department? — Oh,  yes;  clearly 

9325.  On  what  grounds  does  that  recommeiidaW 
go? — The  Board  has,  to  a great  extent,  a responai 
bility  for  the  work,  and  they  should  have  some  voice- 
surely  in  choosing  the  officials  that  are  to  cany  it 
out.  Yon  can  scarcely  attach  any  responsibility  to 
a Board  that  has  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  its 
own  officials. 

9326.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Board  is  hardly  re- 
sponsible by  the  Act  ? — The  Board  has  to  approve  of 
all  the  expenditure. 

9327.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  it  is  responsible  to  that 
extent? — It  is  responsible  to  that  extent. 

9328.  (Chairman). — Still,  that  is  a different  thins 
is  it  not— I am  not  expressing  any  opinion— from 
choosing  the  officials  of  the  Department  ?— No ; it 
seems  a corollary.  If  you  have  a Board  expending 
money  you  should  have  some  power  in  appointing  the 
men  at  a salary  where  the  expense  comes  in. 

9329.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is,  of  course,  a different 
constitution  of  the  Department  altogether  from  that 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  Act? — And  another  point 
is  that  it  would  give  more  confidence  in  their  decisions. 

9330.  (Chairman). — You  think  there  has  been  a 
want  of  confidence  arising  from  the  appointment  of 
the  officials  by  the  Department? — I think  on  the  whole 
they  have  been  v.ery  good  appointments. 

9331.  You  think  the  Technical  Board  would  be  as 
good  an  appointing  body  as  the  Department  ? — I don’t 
think  the  Department  would  be  any  worse  for  the 
advice  of  the  Technical  Board.  I say  they  should 
have  a voice. 

9332.  To  what  extent  do  you  think ; ought  they  to 
have  a veto  on  the  appointment  of  officials  as  they 
have  on  the  expenditure  ? — I think  so. 

9333.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — All  grades  of  officials? — Well, 
all  important  officials. 

9334.  (Chairman). — You  mean  the  heads  of  de- 
partments ? — Yes ; heads  of  departments  of  course.  I 
think  it  would  bring  them  more  into  touch  with  the 
general  body. 

9335.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  mean  the  officers  holding 
the  first  half  dozen  posts? — Yes,  the  more  important, 
posts. 

9336.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  extend  it  to  the  Vice- 
President? — The  Vice-Pressident,  I think,  is  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament. 

9337.  (Chairman). — Not  by  Parliament;  by  the 
Crown.  (TFitncss). — By  the  Cabinet. 

9338.  (Mr.  Brown).—  You  don’t  extend  it  to  the 
Vice-President? — Oh,  no. 

9339.  Or  the  Assistant-Secretary  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation or  agriculture  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
only  one  I would  except  would  be  the  Vice-President. 
That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

9340.  And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  salaries 

of  those  officers  are  payable  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant,  not  out  of  the  endowment  ? — If  there  is  a great 
amount  of  money  spent  in  administering  a small  grant 
it  means  there  would  be  leas  money  voted  for  it.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a large 
amount  of  money  spent  in  administering  the  Technical 
Education  Grant  although  it  does  not  come  out  of  the 
Technical  Education  Fund;  it  comes  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Grant.  Consequently  Parliament  would 
be  less  disposed  to  disburse  that  money  for  technical 
education.  If,  instead  of  £48,000  for  administering 
£200,000,  it  only  took  £24,000 . 

9341.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — A great  deal  of  the  £48,000  is 
spent  in  doing  a good  deal  of  work  apart  from  the  ad- 
ministration ? — It  may  be,  but  it  seems,  at  all  events, 
as  far  as  I can  see  from  the  figures,  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  very  costly. 

9342.  (Chairman). — You  mean  that  the  salaries  are 
too  high? — Very  possibly.  There  are  a good  many 
soft  jobs. 

9343.  What  do  you  mean  ? — I am  not  quite  sure, 

but  there  was  one  of  them  shown  up  in  Parliament  a 
very  short  time  ago.  _ , 

9344.  What  are  you  thinking  of  ? — I did  not  intend 

that  to  come  within  my  evidence  at  all.  . , 

. 9345.  Still  you  have  raised  it,  you  know  ?— I thin 
you  will  find  a question  was  raised  where  an  omcia 
has  been  in  receipt  of  a high  salary,  and  it  was  not 
known  what  he  was  doing  for  a year  or  two.  _ ■ , 

(Mr.  Dry  den). — Is  there  anybody  of  that  kind  ® 
connection  with  this  Department  ? 
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(Mr.  Brown)-— Which  was  tlie  one  case  which 

mentioned  in  Parliament  ?—  I suppose  you  are  all 
^familiar  with  it  as  I am.  It  is  no  part  of  my  evi- 

deM47.  (Chairman). — I think  it  is?-It  only  came 
round  but  of  course  I will  adhere  to  this,  that  in  my 
iudement  the  cost  of  administration  is  heavy. 

3 9348  I think  I must  press  you  upon  this,  because 
tou  say  the  cost  of  administration  is  heavy,  and  the 
salaries  of  officials  are  heavy,  and  there  are  a good 
many  soft  jobs,  and  when  you  allude  to  one  of  them  I 
am  entitled  to  ask  you  which  one?— I don  t think  I 
Particularly  alluded  to  one.  You  asked  for  an  in- 
stance. I said  I thought  you  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  it  not  long  since  by  a question  that  was  raised  in 

^ 9349™ That  is  a specific  instance.  I want  to  know 
who  it  was  ? — I cannot  see  the  point  of  asking  it. 

9350.  I do  see  the  point,  because  it  is  a very  im- 

portant thing  whether  these  officials  are  overpaid.  It 
Fs  one  of  the  things  we  have  got  to  consider  Yon  say 
they  are,  and  give  an  instance,  and  I want  to  know 
what  that  instance  is.  That  is,  one  that  has  been 
alluded  to  in  Parliament.  There  is  no  secret  about  it  ? 
—You  have  it  then  ? T 

9351.  I may  recognise  it  if  you  mention  it? — I^dont 

remember  the  exact  instance.  . 

9352.  Was  it  Mr.  Porter  ? — Yes ; I think  so. 

9353.  I suspected  that.  That  is  the  reason  I pressed 
you.  Do  you  know  he  was  transferred  under  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ?— I only  know  what  I saw  in  the  paper. 

9354.  You  read  something  in  a paper  which  is  pro- 
bably quite  inaccurate.  Mr.  Porter  was  an  official 
■who  was  transferred  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  of  course  he  carried  his  salary 

Wl^55.11(Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  was  not  appointed  by  the 


Department  at  all?— Very  possibly.  Does  not  that  7i%lfU9°6- 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  how  little  even  the  members  ^ A Taylor, 
of  the  Board  know  about  the  appointments? 

9356.  (Chairman) . — That  is  another  point.  That 
does  not  justify  the  quoting  of  a particular  case  and 


9356.  (Chairman). — That  is  another  point.  That 

does  not  justify  the  quoting  of  a particular  case  and 
then  building  a generalisation  upon  it,  when  it  turns 
out  to  be  inaccurate  ? — It  shows  that  even  the  members 
of  this  Board  know  practically  nothing  about  the 
officials.  . 

9357.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  does  not.  This  man  was 
appointed  long  before  the  Board? — He  is  receiving  a 
very  handsome  salary  at  all  events. 

9358.  (Chairman). — He  was  receiving  the  salary  in 
the  position  in  which  he  was  before  he  came  under  the 
Board,  and  was  transferred  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

9359.  (Mr.  Brown). — Surely  if  members  of  the  Board 
desired  information  on  that  point  and  asked  for  it, 
they  would  get  it,  because  that  matter  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  published 
in  the  papers  ?—  (TVitwess).—  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
it  ? Should  a member  of  the  Board  not  be  cognizant 

°f9360.  (Chairman). — Is  this  recommendation  of  your 
Committee  mainly  based  on  this  instance  of  Mr. 
Porter  ? — By  no  means ; as  I stated,  that  was  no  part 
of  my  evidence — that  case  gi  Porter. 

9361.  This  is  part  of  your  evidence  ?— Yes ; the  re- 
commendation is,  but  that  only  came  up  as  an  inci- 
dent. Of  course  it  may  not  be  apropos,  but  it  does 
not  alter  the  contention  or  the  opinion  held. 

9362.  It  shows  the  grounds  on  which  you  form  your 
opinion?— It  was  the  readiest  case  that  came. 

9363.  (Mr.  Brown). — Mention  any  other?— Oh,  no. 
I hold  some  of  the  salaries  are  extravagant,  and  far 
beyond  the  market  value,  and  that  is  not  an  individual 
opinion ; it  is  held  generally. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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• TWENTY- EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  JULY  19th,  I906i 

At  the  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 


Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  kc.,  g.c.b.,  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b..  Secretary. 


Mr.  William  Edmond  Best,  Aghalee,  County  Antrim,  examined. 


9364.  (Chairman). — You  are  a representative  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  I understand? — Yes,  sir. 

9365.  And  you  wish  to  give  evidence  here  as  to  the 
relations  in  this  county  with  the  Department? — Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman ; may  I explain  in  the  beginning  that 
I have  been  a farmer  all  my  life.  I don’t  know  that 
I am  qualified  to  give  evidence  ih  reference  to  the 
Council. 

9366.  You  are  speaking  for  yourself  ? — I am  speak- 
ing for  myself  and  also'  as  a member  of  the  Council, 
but  if  I may  explain  I have'  been  farming  all  my  life 
and  making  my  living  that  way,  and  naturally  I take 
an  interest  in  any  movement  calculated  to  improve  the 
industry.  I was  a member  of  the  Ulster  Chemic- 
Agricultural  Society  for  many  years,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Professor  Hodges  and  his  son, 
Mr.  J.  P.  W.  Hodges,  did  in  this  locality  what  the 
Department  is  now  doing. 

9367.  When  did  that  work  begin?— I think  it  is 
about  twenty  years  ago  since  I was  a member. 

9368.  What  sort  of  work  did  they  do? — Carrying 
-out  experiments. 

9369.  As  to  manures,  seeds,  and  so  on  ? — Yes  ; doing 
a great  deal  of  what  the  Department  is  doing  now, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  had  not  very  much  public 
support  or  sympathy,  and  had  no  Government  funds 
at  their  back  ; it  was  a voluntary  association.  I am 
also  a member  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Re- 
search Association,  which  is  carrying  out  good  work 
under  Professor  Jameson  in  Scotland.  I am  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society;  a 
member  of  the  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  in 
Antrim,  and  one  of  the  representatives  on  the  Council 
■of  Agriculture  appointed  by  the  Antrim  Countv  Com. 
mittee.  I mention  these  facts  to  snow  that  I have 
considerable  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  Department 
and  of  its  working. 

9370.  Take  your  own  course  then  ?— -' With  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Department  there  seems  to 
be  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  that,  but, 
"so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  there  is  very  little  the 
matter  with  its  constitution  or  its  methods  of  work- 
ing ; in  my  opinion  the  work  entrusted  to  it  has  been 

• earned  out  with  marked  ability  and  a very  consider- 
•able  measure  of  success.  I believe  the  unfavourable 
•criticism  of  which  we  hear  so  much  arises  partly  from 
'want  of  appreciation  of  the  intricate  and  far-reaching 
subjects  with  which  the  Department  has  to  deal 
But  I think,  from  a feeling  not  confined  alone  to 
Irishmen,  that  lookers  on  often  think  they  can  do 
things  better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
There  seems  to  be  a widespread  idea  that  everythin* 
the  Department  touches  should  be  at  once  a success3 
This 'is  very  unreasonable,  considering  the , experi- 
mental nature  of  the  work  the  Department  has  to 
take  up.  I have  been  trying  experiments  all  my  life 
in  my  own  business,  and  I often  gained  as  much  or 
more  information  from  the  experiment  that  fails  so 
to  speak,  as  from  the  one  that  succeeds.  I think  it 
is  very  resettable  that  so  many  counties  failed  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  Department’s  schemes  by  not 
adopting  them  m the  earlier  years  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate friction  that  cropped  up  between  the  County 
Committees  and  the  Department.  In  most  of  those 
cases  that  came  before  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  m 


far  as  I was  able  to  observe,  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Counfy  Committees,  who  seem  to  fail  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  an  authority  like  the  Department  require 
to  have  some  rules  laid  down  for  its  guidance;  an 
authority  entrusted  with  so  much  public  money  could 
not  be  expected  to  hand  over  its  authority  and  privb 
leges  to  the  local  bodies. 

9371.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  committee  are  you  re. 
ferring  to? — Several  committees  in  Ireland;  I think 
Cork  was  one. 

9372.  That  is  a long  way  off  7— It  is,  and  of  course 
I speak  of  the  early  times  of  the  Department.  • 

9373.  What  are  your  sources  of  knowledge  on  that 

question? — I was  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, and  very  frequently  these  questions  cropped 
up  there,  and  statements  were  made  by  the  members 
from  that  county.  I would,  if  I might  be  allowed  to 
make  a recommendation,  strongly  recommend  that 
the  Department  give  its  inspectors  instructions 
to  consult,  as  far  as  possible,  the  County  Com- 
mittees. Many  members  of  these  committees  are  en- 
thusiasts and  very  useful  men,  and  the  Department 
itself  admits  that  much  of  the  success  of  its  schemes 
depends  on  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  local  bodies 
take  up  their  efforts  and  second  them.  I have  already 
stated  that  much  of  the  criticism  is  without  founda. 
lion ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  grumblers  who  do 
not  criticise.  I often  meet  with  people  who  are 
complaining  that  the  Department  is  costing  too 
much  and  doing  too  little.  I know  cases  in 

which  men  are  grumbling  at  paying  the  extra  half- 
penny in  the  £ which  is  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  yet  the  same  men  are  receiving  in  direct 
benefit  more  than  they  are  paying,  not  to  speak  of  the 
advantages  they  get  indirectly  by  the  improved  methods 
introduced  around  them.  In  my  opinion  the  efforts 
of  the  Department,  coming  along  with  the  advantages 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  are  having  and  must  con- 
tinue to  have  a marked  effect  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  Irish  agriculture.  It  is  patent  to  anyone  who 
lives,  as  I do,  amongst  farmers  that  the  seed  sown  by 
the  Department  had  already  borne  fruit,  much  as  the 
people  object  to  it  and  find"  fault  with  it. 

,9374.  (Chairman).-— In  what  direction  do  you  think 
that  is  most  conspicuous? — In  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  and  the  development  of  better  methods 
of  tillage  and  the  use  of  machinery,  and  in  the 
working  of  the  live-stock  schemes  and  the  poultry 
schemes.  In  the  County  Antrim  we  are  not  so  much 
affected  by  the  horse-breeding  scheme. 

9375.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  popular 
here  ? — It  never  was  ; horse-breeding  is  not  a North  of 
Ireland  industry.  I was  rather  struck  with  one  wit- 
ness on  Tuesday  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Shires  and  Clydesdales  had  done  away  with 
the  old  Irish  cart-horse,  and  some  of  your  Commission 
asked  if  they  could  see  an  Irish  draught  horse.  I don’t 
see  how  in  four  or  five  years  the  introduction  of  these 
horses  could  so  completely  do  away  with  the  Irish 
draught  horse  as  that  witness  intended  to  represent. 
A good  many  witnesses  complained  of  the  want  of 
funds  for  starting  new  industries  in  their  localities ; 
that  charge  cannot  be  laid  to  the  Department  fairly ; 
they  must  administer  the  funds  at  their  disposal  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  whole  country.  Another 
witness  expressed  the  opinion  that  anyone  assisting  in 
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administering  the  funds  of  the  Department  Aould 
be.  debarred  from  receiving : any  benefit  therefrom. 
p 9376.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — It  strikes  me  that 
many  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  agricultural 
committees  are  practical  farmers,  and.it  seems  hard 
fhat  they  who  are  devoting  their  time  gratuitously  to 
this  service  sliould  be  debarred  from  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  Department’s  work  if  other- 
wise qualified.  I am  a member  of  the  County  Antrim 
Committee,  but  I do  not  receive  any  benefit  directly, 
inasmuch  as  the  valuation  restriction  cuts  me  out, 
but  there  are  many  useful  men  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  and  would  be  qualified,  and  I think  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  of  that  sort  would  act  unfairly, 
and  probably  cause  the  committee  to  lose  the  services 
of  these  men. 

9377.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  was  principally  mentioned 
I think  as  regards  premium  bulls ; do  you  think  it 
would  press  hardly  on.  a member  of  the  Committee  not 
to  be  allowed  to  hold,  for  instance,  a premium  bull  ? — 

I don’t  see  how  it  could  affect  the  premium  bull  or  the 
Success  of  the  Department’s  scheme  ; personally  I keep 
a premium  bull,  but  I cannot  get  any  benefit  from 
him.  I got  my  own  cows  served,  but  then  he  is  my 
own  property ; I have  bought ' him.  Of  course  the 
Department  give  me  something  towards  the  service  of 
the  cows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  that  are 
getting  their  cows  served  for  a shilling  fee  are  receiv- 
ing the  benefit.  The  Department  recoups  me  for  that 
loss.  I would  otherwise  charge  10*. 

9378.  You  think  what  use  the  owner  of  the  bull 
makes  of  the  bull  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  the 
neighbours’  cows  ?— -No,  I think  not.  I cannot  think 
of  ahy  case  in  which  that  would  occur. 

9379.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  is  bound  to  serve  a certain 
number  of  cows  otherwise  he  does  not  get  the  premium  ; 
he  only  gets  it  in  proportibn  to  the  number  he  serves  ? 
— Yes,  in  our  county,  in  the  case  of  a yearling  thirty 
cows,  and  in  the  case  of  a two  or  three-year-old  forty 
cows,  and  gets  £15  for  that. 

9380.  One  witness  went  so  far  as  that  no  member 
of  a County  Committee  sliould  compete  at  a 
show  subsidised  by  the  Department  ? — I think 
that  would  interfere  materially  ®either  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  Department’s  schemes  or  the 
shows.  I would  at  once  resign  my  position  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Agricultural  Committee  if  I was  precluded 
from  exhibiting  at  shows  or  keeping  a premium  bull. 

9381.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  cows  do  you  keep 
yourself  ? — Twenty  cows  for  miiking,  and  breeding 
shorthorns,  and  perhaps  that  bull  would  serve  ten  or 
twelve  pedigree  cows  for  others  at  a 10s.  fee,  besides 
my  own  cows  and  the  farmers’  cows,  at  Is.  fee. 

9382.  ( Chairman ). — Then  your  own  cows  don’t  count 
among  the  cows  that  have  to  be, served  ? — No,  and  that 
is  quite  a correct  rule.  I don’t  think  the  recommenda- 
tion would  work  satisfactorily  at  all.  I would  suggest, 
but  perhaps  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  suggest  before 
your  Commission,  I might  bring  it  before  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  Department  should  in  some 
districts  where  hired  labour  is  required  encourage  the 
training  in  actual  farm  work  of  boys  who  intend  to 
become  farm  labourers. 

9383.  How  would  you  propose  that  should  be  done? 
—I  have  not  worked  the  thing  out  fully,  but  I intend 
to  bring  it  before  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

, 9384.  Do  yon  think  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
National  schools? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to  begin 
at  the  National  school,  because  most  of  the  National 
teachers  are  not  trained  themselves  in  practical  agri- 
culture, and  in  the  manipulation,  of  farming  tools. 
I employ  a number  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
of  age  occasionally  on  the  farm,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance' of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  and  their 
officers,  at  light  work,  nothing  to  interfere  with  the 
physique  of  the  boys,  hut  rather  develop  it,  hoeing 
turnips  and  weeding  potatoes. 

9385.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mean  to  give  them  some 
practical  training  in  farm  work? — Practical  training 
in  technical  farming,  the  handling  of  tools. 

9386.  To  some  extent  would  not  ploughing  matches 
do  that  ? — That  would  not  do  for  boys  ; that  does  for 
adults.  I find  these  lads  that  I have  working  on  the 
farm  when  they  grow  rip  make  very  much  better  farm 
labourers  than  other  boys  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity in  boyhood  of  becoming  acquainted  with  work 
Qn  the  farm. 

9387.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  happens  in  all"  other 
cases  where'  do  .the  young  men  spend  their  boyhood? 

They  learn  hand-loom  weaving,  'and  then  come  to 


the  farm  after  that,  or  come  out  as  casual  labourers  July  19, 
to  assist  in  the  harvest  _ time,  and,  oblige  the  farmers 
whose  houses  they  live  in.  _ Best  • • '■ 

. 9388.  But  the  boys . who . are.  brought  up  in  the 
country,  what  happens  to  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ? 

■ — In  some  cases  they  idle  about,  unless  some  farmer 
like  myself  will  employ  them  at  a low  rate  of  wages ; 
their  labour  is  not  very  efficient. 

9389.  Do  yon  mean  that  in  the  country  districts  they, 
as  a rule,  do  nothing? — They  run  messages  for  their 
parents,  but  it  is  represented  to  me  locally  that  it  is 
contrary  to  law  to  employ  these  boys  under  fourteen, 
but  I have  not  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

9390.  You  would  know  if  it  was  so  because  you  have 
employed  them  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ; you  probably 
would  have  learned  by  this  time  1 — I have  been 
threatened  repeatedly,  but  I said  I would  wait  until 
I found  it  was  wrong.  I think 'by  employing  these 
boys  and  encouraging  them  to  stay  in  the  country  I! 
am  doing  a good  turn  not  only  to  myself  but  to  (he 
boys  and  to  the  country.  Our  present  system  of 
education  seems  to  take  the  boys  away  from  farming. 

If  you  keep  them'  always  at  books  and  train  them  to 
be  shopkeepers  and  clerks  they  look'on  farm  work  as 
something  beneath  them.  “ 

9391.  Do  you  mean  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  the 
hoeing  of  turnips  to  be  done  by  other  than  men  ?— It 
is  mostly  done  by  women  and  men. 

9392.  Do  the  women  in  this'  part  of  the  country 
take  a considerable  part  of  the  work  ?— Very  consider- 
able! I often  employ  ten  or  twelve  women  at  weeding 
or  sorting  potatoes. 

9393.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Done  by  hand? — Yes  ; we 
cannot  use  as  much  machinery  here  as  in  America. 

9394.  I notice  as  I go  through  the  country  th.ey 
seem  to  be  doing.- it  on  their  hands  and  knees? — Yes ; 
that  is  why  these  boys  are  so  useful ; an  intelligent, 
lad  .with  nimble  , fingers  can  do  as  much  as  an  adult: 

9395.  (Mr.  Ogilvie):- — Is  it  because  that  in  the 
County  Antrim  yon  can  get  women  to  do’  the  field), 
work  the  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  aie  conspicuous . 
by  their  absence,  taking  the  country  generally  ? — I 
can-  only  speak  for  my  particular  locality,  but  that 
is  the  general  impression ; as  soon  as  they  ■ get 
old  enough  to  leave  school  and  safely  get  clear,  qf 
the  School  Attendance  officer  they  then  try  to  get  en-  . 
gaged  with  a farmer  if  they  intend  to  become  farm 
labourers,  or  else  drift  away  to,  the  towns. 

9396.  They  try  to  engage . with  a farmer  but  the 

farmers  won't  take  them  as  a rule  ? — They  do  after 
they  leave  school  ; lads  can  best  learn  how  to  thin1 
turnips  or  handle  a hook  from,  eleven  to  fourteen- 
years.  ■ 

9397.  Then  the  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  are  in' 
attendance  at  the  school?- — They  are. 

9398.  Are  there  any  running  about  idle? — Well., 
during  the  Saturdays  and  holidays,  but  they  do  attend  ' 
school  I must  say. 

9399.  (Chairman)'. — Do  those  boys  you  employ  also . 
attend  school? — Yes. 

9400.  Do  they  work  for  you,  on  Saturdays  only,?— 

On  Saturdays  and-  occasionally,  but  it  is  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  school ; that  • is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in  ; it  is  a question  of  whether  they  should  be 
working  for  me  or  getting  lessons  at  school. 

9401.  Must  these  boys' have  arrived  at  a certain- 

standard  before1  you  .employ  them?— No;  I employ 
them  down  as  low  as  seven  years  old  to  scare  crowa 
and  things  of  that  kind!  • . 

9402.  During  the  time  when  they  ought  to  be  fh 

school? — During  the  time,  they  ought  to  be  in  school, 
but  I try  to  encourage  them  to  get  a sufficient  number 
of  days’  attendances,  and  • in  • the  •'  m atter ' of , scaring 
crows  I find  a suit  of  clothes  with  a little  lad  in  it 
makes  a better  scarecrow  than  a' suit  of  clothes  hung 
on  a stick.  : , 

9403.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  canpot  arrange  with  the 
crows  to  come  at  a tipie  when  boys  can  be  spared  from 
School? — That  is  difficult.  With  reference-  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  in  my  opinion 
it  would  lose  by- the' removal.  :of  the  'nominated  mem- 
bers and  the  substitution  of  electojf 'faembert.  ' l to  tot- 
the  Department  Ought  to!.  lylve 1 'the;,  privilege  . q£ 
appointing  some-  men  from^  'toe-  couiit£y . ‘ag,  merq, 
bers  of  that  - Council — because’: : in  ’.  Ireland  i’we 
have  a great  tendency  to  get' into  political'  matter?,,' 
and  we  might  keep  a.  man  ou$  'of'  an  appointment  rwho 
was  otherwise. eminently -fitted /for .it .'becah.se  of  abnja  ’ 
political  bias.  It  -would  be  very  much  better  to  leave 
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the  Council  of  Agriculture  constituted  as  it  is — two- 
thirds  elected  and  one-third  nominated.  I think  it  is 
fully  representative  that  way,  and  any  person  who  has 
a practical  suggestion  to  make  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  has  not  the  least  difficulty,  if  it  is  a prac- 
tical suggestion,  in  bringing  it  forward.  If  he  looks 
up  his  representative  on  the  Council,  or  other  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  it  will  he 
brought  forward  for  discussion,  and  if  considered 
worthy  of  adoption  will 'be  almost  surely  adopted  by 
the  Department,  and  I would  also  suggest  that  the 
County  Councils  ought  to  consult  with  and  direct  and 
suggest  to  their  representatives  on  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture matters  for  consideration  of  the  Council  and 
the  Department,  and  not  leave  it  altogether  to  the 
initiative  of  the  two  members  whom  they  elect. 

9404.  Is  that  done,  do  you  think,  now  ; do  the  mem- 
bers receive  many  suggestions  ? — Very  few.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  first  time  I was  delegated  for  the 
County  Antrim — it  was  on  the  first  Council  of  Agri- 
culture— I suggested  to  my  colleague  that  we  should 
ask  the  other  members  of  the  Council  to  give  us  sug- 
gestions and  information,  and  I got  some  circulars 
printed  and  sent  them  to  alL  the  members  of  the 
County  Council,  but  they  seemed  to  mark  them  read 
and  failed  to  give  us  any  suggestions.  I would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  suggestions  from  all  or  any 
member  of  the  Council. 

9405.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  ever  noticed  any 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  elected  and  the  nominated  ? 
— I never  have  ; personally  I am  unable  to  distinguish 
between  one  and  the  other.  I know  some  as  nomi- 
nated and  some  as  elected,  but  I never  noticed  any 
tendency  to  separate  or  take  different  views. 

9406.  (Mr.  jDryden). — Both  classes,  hold  indepen- 
dent opinions  and  don’t  hesitate  to  express  them? — 
There  seems  no  hesitation  to  express  their  opinions, 
at  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent gives  us  every  latitude  to  express  our  opinions 
as  long  as  they  bear  on  the  subject  and  the  dis- 
cussion is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  and 
if  it  would  not  be  out  of  place,  I would  like  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  patience  with  which  he 
:guides  such  a cosmopolitan  body,  because  we  have 
there  all  shades  of  religion  and  political  opinions  ; 
few  men  could  do  it  better.  I might  refer  to  a 
remark  of  Mr.  Andrews  yesterday,  in  which  he 
expressed  some  opinion  about  the  necessit.v.  or  want 
of  it,  for  your  Commission.  I don’t  want  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  about  it,  but  I do  want  to  say,  I 
•think  it  will  have  a very  marked  effect  in  assisting 
the  work  of  the  Department  by  clearing  away  a lot 
of  misconception  and  unjust  criticism  that  has 
gathered  round  it  in  its  working.  The  publication 
of  the  evidence  in  the  papers  has  been  a very  satis- 
factory step.  I thought  at  first  it  might  have  been 
held  in  camera,  but  I think  it  was  a wise  decision 
to  publish  it.  We  may  have  a great  deal  to  read  yet, 
•but  so  far  it  has  been  in  favour  of  the  Department. 

9407.  I was  not  kere  when  you  began  your  evi- 
■dence.  I don’t  know  whether  you  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  connection  with  live-stock 
and  poultry?— I mentioned  that  as  far  as  I was  able 
to  see,  it  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  it  has 
done  a great  deal  oE  good,  especially  the  cattle 
schemes.  In  my  county,  I think  that  the  horse- 
breeding  scheme,  seeing  we  are  not  a horse-breeding 
people  in  Antrim,  has  not  had  the  same  effect,  but 
that  is  no  fault  of  the  scheme,,  and  perhaps  the 
swine  scheme  has  not  been  taken  up  with  as  much 
interest  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  but  the  live-stock 
and  poultry  and  fruit  culture  has  been  very  successful. 

9408.  Is  dairying  carried  on  in  your  district  ? — Not 
very  largely. 

9409.  Have  you  any  creameries  % — No ; there  was 
a co-operative  creamery  started  at  Crumlin  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  I think 
the  reason  was  proximity  to  Belfast,  where  the  far- 
mers are  able  to  find  a very  good  market  for  all  their 
■dairy  produce  without  the  assistance  of  co-operation. 

9410.  Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come  before 
the  Committee  seem  to  think  that  the  dairy  industry 
interferes  with  cattle-rearing  in  the  districts  where 
the  _ creameries  are  ? — I have  not  any  practical  ex- 
perience, but  I saw  that  referred  to  in  the  evidence, 
and  I fail  to  reconcile  that  statement  and  that  of 
saipe  of  your  witnesses  yesterday,  who  proved  that 
English  cattje  salesmen  had  told  them  distinctly  that 
there  was  a marked  improvement  in  Irish  stores,  and 


there  is  no  question  that  the  experiments  carried  outK 
the  Department  in  Cork  show  that  calves  can  be  reai  H 
very  well  with  separated  milk  and  cream  sohitif^T 
I was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
evidence  so  far  as  the  working  of  the  Council  wia 
the  Department  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
I think  they  have  got  on  admirably.  There1  ha 
of  course,  been  some  slight  friction,  but  general]’ 
speaking,  they  have  worked  in  harmony,  and  anv 
reasonable  suggestions  made  by  the  Council  of  Aeri 
culture,  and  supported  by  a majority  of  the  Council" 
were  very  carefully  inquired  into  by  the  Depart 
ment  and  taken  up  as  a rule  by  them.  r 


9411.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  suggestions 

made  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  although  they 
have  not  legal  power  to  give  effect  to  them,  aw 
attended  with  good  results? — I think  they  are.  I 
think  the  Department  find  the  advantage  of  getting 
suggestions  from  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
acting  as  an  Advisory  Committee.  1 

9412.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  increased 
powers  being  given  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture  ?— I 
think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  give  it  anv  compulsory 
powers,  because  we  would  want  to  take  upon  our  ^ 
shoulders  too  much  of  the  duties  of  the  Department.  ' 

9413.  (Mr.  Micks). — Any  administrative  powers? 

— I think  not.  I think  its  functions  as  an  Advisory  1 
Committee  are  enough,  because  we  as  Provisional 
Committees  have  the  opportunity  of  appointing  two-  l 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  in  that  f 
way  we  can  give  force  to  our  opinions. 

9414.  (Chairman). — A number  of  witnesses  advo-  ■ 
cated  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  election  of 

the  principal  officers  of  the  Department — what  would  f 

you  say  to  that? — I am  afraid  I have  hardlj  given 
enough  thought  to  such  things  to  give  a useful 
opinion.  Would  you  mean  to  give  it  occasionally? 

9415.  No,  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of 
appointment  a system  of  election  by  a popular  body? 

— I don’t  think  it  would  work  satisfactorily.  We 
would  want  a Vice-President  from  Ulster  and  a Vice- 
President  from  each  of  the  other  provinces.  We 
would  need  four  Vice-Presidents.  I think  we  are  not 
ripe  enough  for  that  yet ; we  are  hoping  to  become 
sufficiently  unanimous  in  Ireland  to  do  such  things 
in  the  future. 

9416.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Committee.  What  is  the  number  of  the 
Committee  ? — I think  it  is  about  twenty,  per- 
haps between  twenty  and  thirty.  I am  not  a 
member  of  the  County  Council  this  last  year,  but 
the  County  Council  did  me  the  honour  of  retaining 
me  as  their  representative  on  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

9417.  Some  of  the  Committees  appear  to  be  larger 
than  that? — For  a time  our  County  Committee  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  County  Council  and  other  mem- 
bers appointed,  but  at  the  last  re-arrangement  that  p 
system  was  dropped,  and  only  a number  of  the  County 
Councillors  who  take  a practical  interest  in  the  De- 
partment and  its  work  put  on  the  Committee. 

9418.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  how  many  added 
members  there  are  ? — Perhaps  ten  or  a dozen ; it 
was  found  in  practice  that  many  members  of  the 
County  Council  took  no  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  because  it  is  different  work  entirely,  and 
that  was  why  the  change  was  made. 

9419.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Now  you  have  a smaller 
number,  do  you  find  that  an  advantage?— Rather  an 
advantage  ; it  was  a cumbersome  Committee,  and  a 
great  many  took  no  interest  in  it. 

9420.  And  the  discussions,  where  you  have  a large 
numbeT,  would  be  somewhat  tedious  ? — Yes ; in  prac- 
tice we  found  a small  Sub-Committee  can  do  more 
work  than  a large  Committee. 


9421.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  has  been  done  for  the 

smaller  people  in  the  North  of  Antrim  under  your 
scheme  ? — Their  principal  benefit  has  been  through  the 
poultry  scheme  and  the  live-stock  scheme.  Do  you 
refer  to  those  so  small  that  they  would  not  beneh 
by  the  live-stock  scheme?  . 

9422.  I suppose  most  even  of  the  very  small  people 

keep  a cow  ? — They  do  ; but  there  are  many  who  do 
not  and  are  ratepayers.  , 

9423.  What  has  been  done  for  the  smaller  class  ot 
farmers?— I think  their  principal  benefit  would  M 
through  the  advantages  of  the  live-stock  scheme  an 
the  poultry  scheme. 
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They  do  I suppose,  get  as  much  benefit  as  he  spends  in  that  poor  district?-!  cannot.  I have 

do  “S^.ISSdd  get  your  secretary  to- furnish  that  ^ & 

94^  tSthev  eet  «v  b^fr^atf-I  think  information.?-Yes,B  w/ can  give  that  • information, 
jou  think  they  g ; t 2T  “ g fel  getting  the  service  where  he  has  been  working, and  how  long.  . I know 

they  derive  a very  great  ue  J Big  a sort  o£  jn  my  0wn  district  we  had  a very  considerable  turn 

of  these  selected  sho  t ^ 6mall  holders  of  the  itinerant  instructor  at  the  start,  ■ but  • since 

false  .economy  sometimes  Prf,c“s*apaDDyestB  ; rrespective  that  we  have  not  had  him. 

who  will  send^their  cow  to  the  t’faest  a^d  the  9438.  What  is  your  part  ?— Aghalee,  in  the  extreme 

of  quality,  but  if  they  S L wide-awake  south  of  the  county,  for  the  last  three  years  we  have 

cheapest  at  Lhe  same  time,  they  are  quite  wide  awa  known  thatJ  suck  a man  was  in  existence  ex- 
enough to  take  advantage  of  at.  ^ report 

9426.  (Chairman). — Will  they  send  them  any  ais-  9439.  y0u  have  one  for  the  whole  county,,  do  you 

•t-unrp  ? Yes,  several  miles.  happen  to  know  where  he  is  now  1-. — I do  not.  ■ 

9427.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  g44o.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Did  you  put  into  operation 


cheapest  at  Lhe  same  time,  . ey  are  q hardly  known  that  such  a man  was  in  existence  ex- 
enough to  take  advantage  of  at.  report 

9426.  (Chairman). — W ill  they  send  them  any  ais-  g43g_  You  have  one  for  the  whole  county,,  do  you 

•t-unrp  ? Yes,  several  miles.  happen  to  know  where  he  is  now  1-. — I do  not.  ■ 

9427.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  tell  me  how  many  9449,  (Mr.  Dryden).— Did.  you  put  into  operation 

o,., Us  are  located  in  the  Glens  district,  that  would  be  the  suggestions  he  made,  and  is  that  the  reason  he 

in  the  north  part? — I cannot  speak  accurately  of  das  not  come  back  again? — The  locality  has  profited 

those  districts,  I reside  in  the  extreme  south.  very  largely  by  the  information  he  gave  us,  and  we 

oaofl  As  a member  of  the  Committee,  have  you  felt  we  had  a good  turn,  and  it  was  thought- by  the 

- formed  vourself  of  what  has  been  done  ?-.Yes  ; they  County  Committee  his  services  were  more,  required 

iave  been  distributed  as  evenly  as  the  Committee  in  other  parts.  .' 

” 1 1 do  it  9441.  (Mr. ; Brown). — I presume  these  northern  dis- 

<oui  ' _ ' , . maIly  are  servine  in  tricts  that  have  been  referred  to  are  represented  qn 

9429.  Could  jou  tell  m.  mmj  .«•  “ tl>,  Committee  !-Cert»inly  -they  .to. 

that  neighbourhood?  I ^ think  g ®m4ry  y 9442.  And  they  look  after  their  own  district?— 

castle. district.  I am  only  1 sP®*kl  gHHl  sketch-map  Yes,  each  one  looks  after  his  own  district,  and  per- 

9430.  Perhaps  v the8  bulls  1 Sometimes  our  haps  scrambles  as  much  as  possible  for  the  teacher. 

showing  the  ^cation^of  the  bulls?  oometimes^our  £^(Mr  Mtcfc.).-H ave  ary  representations 
Committee  find  a difficulty  in,  g g • ld  been  made  by  the  Committee  or  the  representatives 

up  the  Premium  bul  s In  we  could  q{  distiicts  where  the  poorer  farmers  are  in  a 

get  men  . to  take  double,  the  number  .we  coma  give  majority?_No  particular  complaint  has  been  made, 


iem. , . . the  representatives  have  always  endeavoured  to  assist 

9431.  Have  you  considered  the  desirableness  ot,  tke  Committee  in  getting  men  to  take  these  bulls,  and 
varying  your  schemes  for  these  poor  districts  so  as  af£er  the  peoples1  interests  generally, 

to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  these  people? — As  a g444.  They  have  not  thought,  perhaps,  of  the  de- 


Committee  we  have  not  taken  steps  in  that  direction,  sfrableness  of  changing  the  system? — I don’t  think 
•but  I have  no  doubt  if  the  matter  comes  up  some  they  have 

arrangement  would  be  made;  the  only  thing  would  9445.  Have  they  made  any  complaint  about  the  in- 
he  for,  the  Committee  to  purchase  bulls  and  hire  8tructiom  scheme? — I don’t  think  the  members  of 
them,  because  we  cannot  find  small  farmers  willing  £ke  Committee  have.  They  do  report  complaints 
to  "go 'to  forty  or  fifty  guineas  for  a bull.  such  as  I was  referring  to  in  my  locality  by  the  people, 

9432.  That  was  found  to  be  the  case  m the  West  but  these  people  all  the  same  are  quite  willing  to 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  modify  benefit  by  it.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we 
the  scheme  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  find,  is  in  getting  the  people  to  know  that  they  require 

9433  As  regards  agricultural  instruction,  what  instruction.  We  cannot  get  the  people  to  appreciate 
benefit  do  those  people  get?— They  have  the  privilege  in  some  places  the  instruction  offered,  and  sometimes. 


of  attending  lectures. 

9434.  At  what,  centre  ? — All  through  the  Rural  Disr 
trict. 


the  meetings  are  very  small.  At  present  we  have  a 
cookery  instructor  working  in  our  district. 

9446.  I was  not  referring  to  the  technical  side?— 


9435  What  is  the  centre  for  the.  West  portion  of  But  even  those,  who  complain  of  the  itinerant  m- 
■the  Glens  and  the  East  portion?— I cannot  say,  but  structor’s  lectures  and  advice  put  it  in  practice 

we  have  an  itinerant  instructor  working  always  in  gradually  as  they  find  their  neighbours  doing  it  and 
the  county.  profiting  by  it. 

9436.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  about  what  time  9447.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  takes  time  ? — It  takes  time. 


Sir  James  Henderson,  d.d.,  examined. 

9448..  (Chairman).— You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  a large  industrial  Sir  James 
Library  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee? — Yes.  community.  The  buildings  in  which  the  then  existing  Ileudersunr 

9449.  For  Belfast  County  Borough? — Yes.  classes  were  held  were  in  most  cases  quite  unsuitable  i>.l. 

9450.  You  propose  to  say  something  about  tech-  for  their  purpose,  the  teaching  appliances  and 
nical  instruction  ? — I occupy  an  official  position,  repre-  general  equipment  were  imperfect,  whilst— the  popula- 
senting  a committee  of  different  religious  persuasions,  tion  of  Belfast  comprising  in  round  numbers  some 
and  I thought  it  best  to  put  my  evidence  on  paper.  350,000  persons — the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
With  the  object  of  making  clear  to  the  Inquiry  ance  at  existing  evening  science,  art,  and.  technical 
Committee  the  position  in  regard  to  technical  in-  classes  was  below  eight  hundred.  As  the  result  of 
struction  as  it  affects  Belfast,  I wish  to  open  this  the  preliminary  negotiations  it  was  agreed  that  the 
statement  with  a brief  review  of  the  progress  of  various  existing  classes  should,  be  merged  in  the  Cor 
technical  instruction  in  the  city  since  the  year  1899.  poration  scheme,  and  .this  was  • duly  carried  out  in  . 

On  the  passing  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  In-  the  year  1901,  with  the  full  acquiescence  of  the  com- 
struction  (Ireland)  Act  of  1899,  the  Corporation  of  mittee  controlling  the  institutions  so  merged.  A rate 
Belfast  ■ resolved  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  new  was  duly . levied  upon  the  city,  as  stipulated  by  the 
Act,  and  in  the  year , 1900  they  appointed  a com-  Act  of  1899,  and  a , scheme  of  instruction  having  been 
mittee  to  take,  charge  of  the  various  steps  necessary  promulgated  by  the  committee,  • and  approved  by  the  , 
to  put  the  Act  into  operation  within  the  city.  This  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
committee  is  entitled  the  Library  and  Technical  In-  the  programme  of  technical  instruction  . came  into 
struction  Committee.  It  now  consists  of  twenty-five  operation  in  October,  1901,.  with  the  result  that.be-  . 
members,  of  whom  fifteen  are  members  of  the  Cor-  fore  .the  end  .of  that  session  over  three  thousand . 
poration,  and  ten  are  co-opted  members,'  the  latter  students  had:  enrolled,  themselves  in  the  classes  con- 
being  elected  to  represent  local  industries:  Associated  ducted  by  the  committee.  At  an  early  stage  ip  the  \ 
with  the  Corporation  Committee  there  is  a consulta-  committee’s  operations  it  was  recognised,  that,  ip  order  s y 
tive  committee,  comprising  representatives  • of  indus-  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  .a  programme  ,of  technical,  in-  , 
trial,  manufacturing,,  educational,,  and  professional  struction,  if. would  be  necessary  to  provide,  a .builjjjng, > i 
interests.  ■,  This  committee  comprises  forty-eight , mem-  to  accommodate  the  classes,  and  as  no  suitable  jpiild,-,  , r 
bers,  and  it  meets,  quarterly.  At  the  outset/ of  its  ing  could . be,  fopnd- in  the  city  of. Belfast,,.. the, ,Cor- v', 
inquiries  the  Library  , and  Technical- Instruction  Com-  , poration  decided  to  erect  one,  A site  having ' been  - - 
mittee  found  that,  the  provision  existing  in  Belfast  .secured  at  a rent  of  £1,350  per  annum,  plans  for  a 
for  science,  art.  and.  technical  instruction  was  quite  Technical  Institute,  four  storeys  in  height,  were  pre- 
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pared,  and  after  careful  examination  and  considera- 
tion, these  plans  were  adopted  by  the  Corporation. 
Early  in  the  year  1902  it  . was  found  that 
the  accommodation  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
jected building  was  not  sufficient  to  contain  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  had  already  enrolled  themselves, 
and  accordingly  an  extension  of  the  plans  took  place. 
The  erection  of  this  building  to  the  extended  plans 
commenced  in  May,  1902.  The  contract  price  for  the 
building  was  £81,000.  In  the  second  session  (1902- 
1903)  of  the  committee’s  operations  a further  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  took  place,  and  a still 
further  increase  in  the  third  (or  1903-190|4)  session. 
At  this  stage  it  was  found  that  the  extended  building 
accommodation  which  had  been  planned  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  accordingly  the  Corporation  decided  to  add 
an  additional,  or  fifth,  storey  to  their  institute,  this 
extension  bringing  the  cost  of  the  building  up  to 
£100,000.  The  building  as  thus  extended  is  now 
nearing  completion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  opened  for  teaching  in  September  of  the 
present  year.  This  introductory  statement  hav- 
ing been  made,  I can  now  proceed'  to  touch 
upon  various  matters  referred  to  in  the  war- 
rant of  the  Inquiry  Committee.  Commenting 
upon  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Associa- 
tion of  Technical  Instruction  Committees  in  Ireland. 
That  deputation  placed  before  the  Chief  Secretary, 
inter  alia,  the  following  facts,  namely,  that  the  great 
growth  of  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  had  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
work  undertaken  by  technical  instruction  committees, 
that,  as  there  were  no  accumulated  funds  available, 
committees  have  been  compelled  to  provide  for  build- 
ings out  of  their  annual  income,  and  that  the  charges 
thus  incurred  placed  a heavy  load  upon  the  funds 
which  were  urgently  needed  for  current  educational 
work.  It  was  the . opinion  of  this  deputation  that 
special  building  grants  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  relieve  the  annual  income  of  committees  from 
these  building  charges.  In  order  that  your  Committee, 
may  judge  how  heavily  these  charges  bear  upon  the 
income  of  the  Library  and  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  Belfast,  I wish  to  inform  you  that-  the 
annual  sum  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
building  loan  chargeable  on  the  funds  of  the  institute 
is  £4,400,  and  the  rent  of  the  site  being  £1,350, 
makes  a total  -annual  charge  of  £5,750.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  much  the  larger  -proportion  of  the 
students  attending  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute, 
Belfast,  belong  to  the  artisan  classes,  and  as.  a conse- 
quence it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
institute  by  increasing  the  fees.  Any  increase  in 
fees  would  inevitably  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a 
number  of  students,  and  consequently  cause  the  in- 
stitute to  fail  in  one  of  the  main  objects  for  wh:ch 
it  exists,  viz.,  the  encouragement  of  technical  and 
technological  study  amongst  the  artisan  classes.  The 
new  scheme  of  attendance  -grants  which  has  just  been 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  will, . it  is  hoped  enable  com- 
mittees to  increase  their  earnings  under  the  head 
of  “ -attendances”  but  by  such  increase  of  income  will 
be  required  for  the  expansion  of  educational  work  and 
does  not  reduce  in  any  degree  the  strength  of  the 
claim  for  a building  grant.  Passing  next  to  the 
paragraph  m the  warrant  which  asks  for  observations 
upon  the  position  of.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  technical  Instruction,  in  regard  to  other  depart- 
ments, especially  those  charged  with  educational 
functions,  I desire  to  bring  most  strongly  under  your 
notice  the  necessity  for  co-ordination  between  the 
various  educational  boards  controlling  primary 
secondary,  and  technical  education  in  Ireland.  The 
Library  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  are 
aw-are  that  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  educa- 
tional administration  in  Ireland,  Section  23  of  the 
^fAignoo1»fcUre  a-jd  Tfchn?cal  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act 
of  1899,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a consul- 
tative  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from 
B°^ds’  ,but  we  ca'nnot  find  that  this  com 
sultative  committee  has  produced  any  effective  results 

tifVnvl  KUJarS  as  *>  *• 

of  the7^hteh^aVe  taken  place  ^een  the  members 
committees.  This  last-named  cir- 
an  ar£urneT,t  for  placing  upon 
the  consultative  committee  a representative  from 
pro™.!  Ulta.  Wo  find,  toofStS 

“ &e  National  schools  i'S,  S 

adequate  to  prepare  pupil,  in  , suitable  mannS  for 


entrance  upon  technical  studies,  the  standard  of 
tainment  of  the  majority  of  students  presen-tine  tu! 
selves  for  technical  instruction  being  far  beloww?1' 
is  required  if  effective  results  are  to  be  produced  • 
technical  instruction.  We  have  had  from  time.  ltt 
time  discussions  relative  to  this  subject  and  at 
meeting  on  the  25th  J anuary  last,  pointed  out  tv* 
mode  in  which  it  is  considered  the  link  which  haf 
present  wanting  in  the  educational  chain  could  u 
supplied.  The.  Library  and  Technical  Insti-uctim 
Committee’s  views  on  this  matter  are  set  out  in 

resolution  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: “Tht 

in  the  opinion  of  -this  committee  the  National  Boar! 
should  bring  its  standard  of  education  into  co-ordiniT 
tion  with  the  technical  instruction  -scheme,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  funds  of  the  Technical  Committee  from 
the  necessity  of  carrying  on  a trade  preparatory 
school,  the  expense  of  which  should  be  borne  by  the 
Board . of  National  Education,  and  with  that  object  a 
number  of  trade  preparatory  schools  should  be  erected 
and  equipped  by  the  Board  in  convenient  centres  in 
Belfast,  into  which  suitably-p repared  boys  might  be- 
drafted  from  the  ordinary  National  schools.’’ 
hope  that  whilst  in  Belfast  you  will  find  -it  possible 
to  inspect  the  new  Municipal  Institute.  The  building 
is  now  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  to  be  opened 
for  ithe  reception  of  students  upon  the  10th  September 
next.  I would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  at  the 
Board  in  Dublin,  at  which  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  pre- 
sided, I was  appointed  to  represent  Ulster,  and  I 
have  got  several  letters  from  the  heads  of  various 
teclinical  schools  throughout  Ulster — would  you  like 
to  hear  them  now? 

9451.  I think  so? — I propose  to  read  only  -a  few 
that  they  sent  us.  This  is  from  Mr.  P.  F.  Gillies,  of  the 
Technical  School,  Ballymena.  He  says: — “There  is 
no  matter  of  any  importance  which  the  committee 
desire  to  have  brought  before  the  Commission,  but 
they  will  be  glad  if  you  will  express  their  confidence 
in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Department.  So  far  as  Ballymena  is  concerned,  the 
Department  have  been  -good  enough  to  meet  all 
reasonable  demands  of  the  committee,  and  have  been 
generous  in  their  assistance  towards  the  equipment 
of  the  school.  Of  course  we  find  the  funds  available 
insufficient  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  -and 
especially  feel  severely  the  heavy  charge  on  our  funds 
for  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  loan,  otherwise  the 
scheme  has  worked  with  great  smoothness  in  thi® 
town.”  Mr.  R.  L.  Wills,  of  the  Municipal  Science, 
Art,  and  Technical  School,  Coleraine,  states  in  his 
letter  that  the  following  resolution  was  passed:— 
“ That  this  committee  expresses  their  confidence  in 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment, and  their  general  approval  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  regard  to  technical  instruction.” 
This  is  dated’  the  5th  June,  from  Mr.  E.  Holden, 
Principal  of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Newry: 
“Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  May,  I have 
to  state  that  the  relations  between  my  committee  and 
the  Department  have  always  been  of  the  most  cordial 
character,  and  I am  expecting  that  -at  the  meeting 
which  is  to  take  place  on  this  night  week  a‘  resolution 
will  be  adopted  expressing  confidence  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  asking  that  the  personnel  shall  not  suffer 
any  change.  Of  course,  we  have  had  our  little  diffi- 
culties in  connection  with  our  scheme,  but  we  are  not 
met  with  the  difficulty  which  faces  most  of  the  com- 
mittees throughout  the  country — namely,  the  want  of 
suitable  premises.  We  in  Newry  have  a most  excellent 
building  for  our  work,  which  is  leased  to  my  com 
mittee  by  the  Urban  District  Council  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  £5  per  annum.  The  scheme  was  first  put  into 
operation  in  1902,  and  so  large  was  the  inrush  of 
students  that  my  committee  were  overspent  to  the 
amount  of  £100  on  account  of  the  engagement  of 
special  and  additional  teachers  and  the  necessary 
equipment. ' The  large  numbers  still  continue,  and 
we  have  consequently  gone  a little  further  into  debt, 
until  we  are  now  overspent  to  the  extent  of  £200. 
My  committee  being  informed  some  time  ago  that  a 
re-allocation  of  the  technical  instruction  funds  wouhf 
take  place.,  sent  up  to  the  Department  asking  for  more 
money,  but  were  very  courteously  informed  that  there 
was  none  to  spare,  and  that  we  should  have  to 
economise  in  some  way,  so  that  we  are  handicapped 
and  prevented  from  the  natural  development  which 
should  follow  in  successive  years  of  our  work..  At  the 
present  time  we  are  receiving  a number  of  students 
from  the  rural  districts,  and  my  committee  have  tried 
from  time  to  time  to  get  a special  grant  on  their 
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, c ■ a,  p +v  Oommittec  bat  have  not  provement  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  Secondary  J"uC!/  — >_ 
account  from  the  Conner  Commit  , Schools  Ireland  through  the  introduction  of  science  Sir  Jamel 

fiT  £150  to  teaching*  a practical  Hndm  properl^pped 
Sdner  annum,  so  as  to  enable  the  scheme  to  be  laboratories,  associated  with  con 
* . v .1  4.1, „ M advanced  science  ar 


.deWoped  by  the  extension  of  advanced  science  and 
Siical  classes, ‘and  a more  satisfactory  grading  of 
^students.  I would  like  to  add  a little'  respecting  the 
manner  in  which 


£S;as?a;i=  S'SHSSS 


have  been  assisted  by  the  De- 
•the  establishment  of  a new  industry, 


laboratories,  associated  with  corresponding  instruction  d.l. 
in  drawing.  Nearly  every  Secondary  School  in  the 
country  is  now  provided  with  a laboratory,  whereas, 
only  five  years  ago  there  were  only  six  school  labora- 
tories in  ail  Ireland,  one  of  these  being ^at  this  school. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  Secondary  Schools  in.  con- 
' arrangement  entered  into  by  the  De- 


SUSSlCS 


M the  information  possible  to  show  the  feasibility  of 
•the  scheme,  the  Department  were  asked  to  carry  on 
investigations  respecting  the  scheme.  They  put  the 
■services  of  an  expert  at  our  disposal,  and  he  collected 
and  obtained  a great  deal  of  valuable  information, 
and  as  a result  a company  has  been  formed,  with  a 
local  capital  of  £7,000.  The  company  will  cheapen 
%rick,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  25  .to  33  per  cent. 

Mr  Thos.  Clearkin,  secretary  to  Technical  Instruc- 
■Committee,  states— “ The  first  and  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  making  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  a 
success,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  is  the  want  of 
suitable  buildings,  properly  equipped.  The  rate 
which  can  be  levied  for  technical  instruction  purposes 
would  not  repay  the  interest  on  a sum  sufficient  to 
fcuild  a suitable  school,  even  if  the  Committee  could 
afford  to  use  it  all  for  that  purpose.  Again,  the  want 
of  co-ordination  between  the  National  schools  and  the 
technical  schools  is  badly  felt.  It  would  seem  to  be  a „.„o 

waste  of  public  funds  to  equip,  say,  ten  or  twelve  girls  advanced  classes.  I tlunl 
National  schools  with  apparatus  for  the,  teaching  of  if  afc  present  any  school 
cookery  and  laundry-work  in  a small  town  where  the  - 

Technical  Committee  could  have  one  good  central 
•school  thoroughly  equipped,  and  taught  by  a well- 
qualified  teacher  who  could  get  no  pupils  up  to  six 
©’clock  in  the  evening  except  pupils  from  the  National 
schools.  The  same  applies  to  manual  training  for 
boys,  and,  indeed,  to  other  subjects.”  Mr.  Philip  A. 

Cole,  Principal  of  the  Newtownards  Municipal  Tech- 
nical School,  submitted  the  following  as  the  views  of 
the  Committee : — " With  reference  to  the  working  of 
the  Department  with  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, your  Committee  note  that  there  is  no  County 
Council  representation  on  the  Board,  and  suggest  that 
each  county  should  have  one  representative  (not 
necessarily  one  of  its  members),  in  order  that  matters 
•connected  with  technical  instruction  within  the  county 
may  have  the  fullest  consideration.  The  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  Newtownards  desire  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  the  Department  invariably  have  re- 
plied with  promptness  and  courtesy  to  all  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  scheme  of  technical  instruction 
in  the  district.  It  is  regretted  that  better  facilities 
lor  building  purposes  are  not  available.  There  is  a 
•feeling  of  insecurity  about  the  temporary  premises, 
and  technical  instruction  is  placed  at  a serious  disad- 
vantage by  not  having  premises  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  Your  Committee  con- 
sider that  evening  continuation  classes,  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  technical 
schools,  are  inoperative.  From  experience  they  find 
that  the  grants  to  he  earned  by  such  classes  are  insuffi- 
cient remuneration  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
teachers,  and  they  suggest  that  the  Department  should 
•endeavour  to  arrange  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  adequate  salaries  to  be  paid; 
which  will  be  independent  of  such  grants”  Mr. 

Moore,  of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Banbridge, 
in  the  course  of  his  letter  says : — “The  Department 
should  be  placed  in  a position  to  meet  the  legitimate 
•demands  of  such  places  as  Banbridge,  for  further  sub- 
jects and  instruction  as  well  as  for  the  provision  of 
suitable  and  properly-equipped  classrooms ; at  present 
the  technical  classes  in  Banbridge  are  seriously 
"hampered  by  insufficient  classroom  accommodation, 
and  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  money  should  be 
forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  The  Vice-President, 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  UiU, 

"have  been  appealed  to  when  in  this  district,  and  while 
they  were  most  anxious  to  assist  they  stated  that  there 
were  no  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for 
the  purpose.”  , 

With  regard  to  Holywood,  .Mr.  Adam  Speers, 

Principal  of  the  Technical  School  states  mat 
"he  could  not  express  an  opinion  or  offer  a suggestion 
s regard  to  what  the  Department  had  done,  or  was 
oincr.  on  the  agricultural  side.  He  further  stated  : 


Education  is  now  made  compulsory,  and  the  inspectors 


Of  tile  Department  supervise  the  work  and  see  that  it 
is  properly  done.”  , 

9452.  That  is  a most  useful  way  of  putting  me  evi- 
dence?—That  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sug- 
gested I should  obtain  their  views,  and  I took  some 
trouble  in  the  matter. 

9453  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — I was  rather  struck  with,  your 
remark,  Sir  James,  that  the  new  scheme  for  grants 
while  it  would  increase  the  income  of  the  school,  did 
not  touch  the  necessity  for  building  grants  It  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a definite  relation  between  the 
two.  I should  like  to  ask  jfou  one  or  two  questions  on 
the  subject,  not  specifically  referring  to  the  Belfast 
institution,  but  taking  them  generally.  The  new 
scheme  of  grants  is  recognised  as  being  one  which  is 
for  the  more  advanced  instruction,  at  any  rate,  on  a 
pretty  liberal  scale  1 — Quite  so. 

9454.  And  the  calculation  is  that-."'it  would  go  a 
very  long  way  to  meet  the  cost  of  instruction  m these 
• J ■ i - ----  t 4-i.iwi.  4-V.  nf  .about  how  it  stands. 

their  way  to 


think  that 

raou„  „,v  „chool  governors 
carry  on  the  work  at  all  before  the  issue  of  this  scheme, 
while  they  had  their  building  schemes  against  them, 
they  must  necessarily  have  funds  which  would  be  set 
free  for  building  purposes,  when  their  teaching  re- 
quirements are  met,  to  a large  extent,  by  grants  under 
this  scheme;  is  not  that  so?-There  is  no  doubt  there 
would  be  some  money,  but  it  is  entirely  on  account  of 
the  attendances  that  they  would  secure  the  money, 
and  that  money  should  be  spent. more  on  teachers  than 
on  the  rent  of  the  building. 

9455.  I am  assuming  that  it  is  all  spent  on  teach- 
ing ; but  if  so,  it  will  relieve  certain  other  money  which 
the  Committee  must  have  been  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing to  spend  on  teaching  ?— Unfortunately,  the  general 
tenor  of  all  these  remarks  I have  read  is  that  they 
are  all  in  a bankrupt  condition.  None  of  them  admit 
having  a surplus,  or  appear  to-  contemplate  having 

°n9456.  I am  struck  by  the  observations  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Newry  Municipal  Technical  bchooW— He 
admits  that  they  are  £200  in  debt. 

9457  Is  it  customary  for  public  bodies  to  work  on 
that  system ; to  go  on  gaily  overspending  their  income  ? 
I am  afraid  there  is  a great  deal  of  it  ’ m this 

C°9458T  Do  they  apply  that  principle  to  their  private 
- — ■ — :i-  - different  affair. 


i public  body 


businesses  ?— That  is  quite  i 

9459.  It  seems  rather  a bold  step  for  ■>  _ 
to  take,  to  go  on  year  after  year  carrying  cn  work 
which  obviously  they  have  no  money  to  pay  tor I— i 
think  so  far  as  Newry  is  concerned  they  might  have 
been  supported  s little  more  by  the . people  ot  tlm  tom. 
A few  generous  subscriptions  would  have  cleared  their 
debts  and  at  the  same  time  shown  that  an  interest  was 
taken  in  technical  education. 

9460.  What  I leant  to  come  to  is  this  k«* 

f«m  annrops  of  income  from  the  national  funds  lor  th 

of  attendances  are  being  made  very  liberal-  g 

'the  increased  Government  subvention  in  the  o? 

grants  for  attendances  ought  to  be  a more  satisfactory 
method,  because  a more  elastic  one,  M , ' 

quirements  than  by  making  specific  grants  for  build 
ine  ?— Of  course  you  are  aware  in  regard  to  this  money 
-now  coming  under  this  scheme  that  we  shall  have 
spend  more  money  in  teaching.  We  fuUy  expect  a 
large  increase  in  teaching  expenses  in  Belfast  in  order 
to  secure  the  attendances,  because  i-  the  claes  co 
mences  with  a very  large  number  , the  teachers  could 
not  instruct  them  all:  ,,  , .... 

9461.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  increased  expendi- 
ture will  not  be  met  by-the  increased  g^ts?-Va 

certainly  hope  so,  for  we  do  not  intend  to  go. into  debt., 

3X2 


doing,  on  the  agricultural  side.  He  further  s 
“I  am  absolutely  certain,  however,  of  the  great  i 
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July  10, 190P.  .9462.  Whatever  increase  in  teaching  you  are  called 

Sir  James  upon  to  make  would  be  met  by  the  increased  grants? — 

Dendersor  That  is  what  we  hope.  We  do  not,  however,  see  any 

».n.  ’ way  to  meet  the  large  sum  of  £5,000  we  have  to  find 

for  rent  and  interest. 

9463.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet-  it  now? — Out  of 
our  portibn  of  the  £55,000,  and  we  have  a rate  of  Id.  in 
the  £ ; that,  brings  about  £5,000. 

9464.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Id.-  rate  is 
swallowed  up? — That  is  so. 

9465.  Putting  these  two  against  one  another  you 
would  still  have  your  existing  grants  available  for  prac- 
tically the  existing  teaching,  leaving  the  new’  grants  to 
Cover  the  new  teaching  ? — I to  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
if  we  are  going  to  earn  an  increased  sum  under  this 
ne\v  scheme  we  will  have  to  get  more  teachers. 

9466.  But  the  cost  will  be  met  by  more  grants  ?— I 
hope  so. 

9467.  Suppose  we  assume  that  it  is,  then  you  would  be 
in  a healthy  enough  position  without  any  building 
grant?— It' is 'so  very  problematical  to  know  how  many 
teachers  and  pupils  we  require,  because  Belfast  is  a 
great  place  in  which  to  get  mote  pupils.  It  is  really 
astonishing  where  they  come  from,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  pupils  will  not  swamp  us  altogether,  even 
with  this  new  scheme. 

9468.  But  • if  it  were  on  such  liberal  terms  as  to 
leave  a balance  in  favour  of  the  amount  between  teach- 
ing1 and  grants  ? — Then  of  course  we  would  use  it  for 
whatever  purposes  we  thought  right. 

9469.  My  point  is,  this  new  scheme  may  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  large  building  grants  that 
you  contemplated  when  your  representation  was  first 
made,  which  was  before  the  new  scheme  was  pub- 
lished ? — But  we  have  no  expectation  of  the  new  grant 
exceeding  '£1,000  a year,  and  crar  rent  and  interest 
on  the  loan  exceed  £5,000. 

9470.  I think  you  are  putting  either  the  efficiency 
of  the  institution  or  the  grants  on  a low  estimate  1 — I 
do  not  think  we  will  get  more  than  £1,000  a year  from 
them. 

9471.  I should  like  to  discuss  that  two  years  hence. 
I hope’ that' Belfast  will  make  more  out  of  it  than  that? 
— I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  that  compliment. 

9472.  On  the  question  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, you  think  there  ought  to  be  upon  it  a repre- 
sentative of  Ulster? — We  consider  that  Ulster  bulks 
very  largely  in  regard  to  the  Technical  Education 
Scheme.  Without  boasting  I think  we  are  the  pioneers, 
while  the  ' number  of  students  and  other  circumstances 
show  that  we  have  gone  in  for  it  very  Seriously. 

9473.  I quite  recognise  that  in  dealing  with  the 
arrangement  of  education  Ulster  ought  to  be  very  pro- 
perly and  fully  represented ; but  do  you  recognise  that 
in  making  that  suggestion  you  are  proposing  to  change 
entirely  the  character  of  that  Committee,  arid  the 
nature  of  its  work.  I do  not  say  it  should  not  be 
changed,  but  your  proposition  is  that  there  should  be 
an  essential  change  made  in  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  Committee  ?— We  fully  expected  that  we  would 
have  been  represented  long  ago. 

9474.  The  Committee  is  a small  Committee*  composed 
practically  of  the  heads  of  Government  departments, 
so  that  they  may  discuss  matters,  and  arrange  amongst 


themselves  how  best  to  do  certain  things ; vour  ouin- 
is  that  it  has  not  proved  sufficiently  effective  ?— r ' T 
not  wish  to  find  fault  with  it,  for  it  has  done  so  wPii 
but  we  have  made  such  strides  in  technical  education' 
that  we  deserve  to  be  at  the  meetings  and  to  know  all 
that  goes  on  at  the  Consultative  Committee  meetin 

9475.  It  would  cease  to  be  a committee  of  Denari'' 

mental  heads.  You  suggest  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  which  should  have  higher  authority  than  +h 
Technical  Instruction  Board?— We  do  not  want  to  mak 
too  great  changes,  but  we  think  Ulster  should  be  renJT 
sented  on  the  consultative  committee.  ’ 

9476.  (Mr.  Micks). — About  the  Committee.— -I  sn„ 
pose  your  idea  is  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  ,in  ad 
dition  to  the  official  element,  a local  element  which  it- 
more  specially  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  the  work 
ing  of  the  various  educational  systems  ? — That  exactly- 
hits  off  the  situation. 

9477.  You  would  not  merely  claim  it  for  Ulster  but 
for  each  Province? — Certainly. 

9478.  As  regards  the  spending  of  money  in  excess  of 
income,  I did  not  quite  gather  to  what  extent  that 
proceeded  in  Newry? — It  was  abut  £200. 

9479.  Was  that  £200  for  one  year  only?— I am, 
afraid  it  has  been  accumulating  since  they  started. 

9480.  It  was  not  in  one  year  only  ?— No. 

9481.  So  it  would  not  be  really  serious  or  heavy  for 
one  year  only  ? — I would  not  say  that  .at  all.  I ex- 
plained that  in  my  opinion  the  townspeople,  might, 
have  been  more  generous  in  their  subscriptions,  and 
then  this  debt  would  not  have  been  incurred. 

9482.  Might  it  be  the  result  of  really  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances to  a certain  extent  ? — I think  the  money 
was  spent  perfectly  fairly  ; I have  seen  the  accounts. 

9483.  And  it  was  not  a deliberate  excess?— Mr. 
Holden  would  not  do  that ; he  is  a smart  and  capable 


9484.  Might  not  such  expenditure  be  looked  , upon 
really  as  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the  in- 
mease  of  means.  Having  endeavoured  to  work  their 
scheme  they  found,  with  all  possible  good  intentions, 
they  could  not  keep  within  their  income  and  do  justice 
to  their  establishment  ? — I would  say  if  they  do  not  get 
some  assistance  soon  technical  education  will  be 

'-seriously  interfered  with  in  Newry. 

9485.  Are  you  aware,  if.  a body  lake  that  keeps  such 
expenditure  strictly  within  income,  the  reply  would  be- 
made,  "You  have  not  spent  what  you  have  got?”— I 
know  some  cases  of  the  kind. 

9486.  And  that  it  was  relied  upon  as  an  argument 
for  not  increasing  the  fund  ? — That  might  be  so. 

9487.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — I was  not  throwing  any  par- 
ticular aspersion  upon  Newry  for  doing  their  educa- 
tional work  well,  but  the  fact  that  this  debt  is  the 
accumulation  of  several  years,  is  rather  against 
the  management  there,  in  my  opinion,  ..because 
each  year  the  Committee  knew  the-  result  of 
the  . previous  year,  and  as  a public  body  they  should 
have  taken  some  step  to  have  the  matter  put  right  ?— 
I think  they  have  troubled  the  Department  often 
enough  for  increased  funds.  I believe  this  Inquiry 
will  do  a great  deal  of  good;  some  people  have  been 
finding  fault  with  it,  but  I think  it  will  prove  that  the 
Department  in  Dublin  is,  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances,. trying  to  do  its  best. 


Mr.?  J. 
JTagcc,  T.O. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Magee, 

9488.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  same 
Committee  ?— Yes,  ■ I am  a member  of  the  Belfast 
County  Borough  Technical  Committee  and  a repre- 
sentative of  the  County  Borough  on  the  Board  1 of 
Technical  Instruction.  The  first  part  I wish  to 
deal  with  is' with  regard  to  the . constitution  of  the 
Department.  That  Department  consists  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  and  Vice-President,  and  the  De- 
partment then  has  the  administration  of  the  nine 
subjects  mentioned  in  section  2 of  the  Act  of  1899 
in  addition  to  such  other  subjects  as  may  from 
time  to:time  be  given  to  them  under  section  4.  Then 
the  Department-  has  all  the  powers  of  appointment 
of' officers  under  section  6.  Section  7 provides  for  a 
' Council  of ' Agriculture  and  two  Boards.  What  I 
want  to  refer  to 'is  this,  that  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  has  .no  power  whatever  except  to  advise 
on  such  matters  as  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  the 
Department ; in  other  words,  the  Department  may 
or  may  not  submit  matters  to  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction.  That  appears  under  section  13.  Under 
section  16,  in  the  administration  of  the  money  in 
•County  Boroughs,  all  schemes  are  made  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Department.  This  matter  with 


T.c.,  examined. 

regard  to  counties  is,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  different, 
because  schemes  are  made  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  Board,  and  to  that  extent  the  powers  of  the 
Board,  as  to  counties,  are  somewhat  more  extensive 
than  the  powers  of  the  Board  as  to  Technical  Educa- 
tion in  Boroughs. 

9489.  (Mr.  Brown). — -It  is  not  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Board  'of  Agriculture? — But  then  there 
comes  sub-section  5 of  the  same  section,  and  that 
gives  the  Department  the  power  to  impose  conditions 
which  in  effect  takes  away  that  additional  power, 
which  I thought  the  Board,  as  to  counties,  had  in 
the  first  instance  under  the  Act.  It  comes  to  this, 
that  neither  of  these  Boards  have  any  power  of 
initiative,  no  power  of  administration,  and  so  far 
as  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  concerned,, 
all  it  has  power  to  interfere  with  is  matters  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Department.  In  my  view,  then, 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Department  is  abso- 
lutely supreme,  and  the  result  of  that  state  of  affairs 
is  this,  that  there  is  not  that  interest,  I.  think,  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  Board  that  would  otherwise  be 
taken  if  there  was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Boars 
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some  power  and  some  authority.  I heard  mention 
made  here  to-day  of  some  grumbling  with  regard  U> 
some  matters  connected  with  the  County  Councils 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  there,  was  a 
-scramble”  on  the,  part  of  the  representatives 
to  get  what  they,  could,  ■ each  ,for  his  own  district. 
That  is  the  result  of  the  present  constitution.  All 
that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation do  is  to  see  how  much  they  can  get  for  their 
own  particular  districts,  and  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  their  own  particular  districts.  I think  that  is  a 
very,  serious  defect, in  the  proceedings.  What  I sug- 
gest with  regard  to  .that  is  that  the  Board  should 
have  some,  administration  given  to  them,  and  should 
be  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  Technical  scheme 
and  all  appointments  should  be  made  by  the  Board 
and  officers  be  responsible  to  the  Board 
9490  (Ghairma n.).— All  appointments  ?— With,  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  two  principal  appoint- 
ments, the  President  and  Vice-President. 

9491.  I don’t  quite  catch— all  appointments  m the 
Department  ? — All  paid  appointments  should  .be  made 
by  the  Board.  On  the  11th'  of  May,  in  the  present 
year  in  response  to  a request  from  the  Department, 
the  Corporation,  through  its  Technical  Committee, 
put  forward  their  views,  and  in  one  paragraph  they 
state: — “That  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Board 
' might  be  given  more  extended  functions,-  and  those 
of  an  administrative  nature  i that  it  should  meet 
more  frequently, . and  that  those  .meetings  should  be 
held  at  stated  intervals.”  If' the  Board  were  given 
more  extended  functions  it  would  of  .necessity  have 
.to  meet  more  frequently;  That  the  present  system  is 
not  satisfactory  I think  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
one  fact  that-  occurred  here  in  the  city  of  Belfast, 
that  is  with  regard,  to  the  establishment,  of  what  is 
known  as  the,  Trade  Preparatory  School,  which  met 
with  very  considerable  opposition  from  the  local 
secondary.,  schools  and  from  , a considerable  . section  of 
the  Technical  Committee,  because  they  felt  that  the 
establishment  of  these  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  in 
the  city  would  be  to  compete  with  existing  secondary 
schools,  and  that  would  have  been  a wrong  applica 
tion  on  the.  part  of  these  technical  funds.  There  was 
a great  deal  of  friction  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  a good  deal  of  discussion,  both  in  the  Committee 
and  in- the  Press, . and  also  with  the  Consultative 
Committee  which  was  appointed.;,  we  had.  frequent 
interviews  with  the  chief  representative  of  the  De- 
partment! Mr.  Blair,  and  at  a meeting,  at . which  he 
attended,  he  advised  the  • Committee  to  pass  a certain 
resolution  on  July  20th,  1903, , which  was  as  fol- 
lows:— "That  the  Committee  recommend  the  Council 
to.  approve  .of  the  establishment  of  a Trade- Prepara- 
tory, School  on- -the  lines..of  the  scheme  set  out  below, 
and  that  approval  be  given  to  the  proposal  to  grant 
to  Local  Secondary  Schools  which  ■ establish  a 
Mechanical  Science . Section,  and  follow  up  the  pro- 
gramme ,of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  a capitation  grant  on  mechanical 
science  pupils,  this  grant  to  be  equal  to  the  expendi- 
ture per  pupil  .incurred  by  the-  Committee  over  and 
above  the  grant  received  from  the  Department.”  The 
. Committee  were  advised  to  offer  to  these  secondary 
■schools  this  capitation  grant,  but  while  advising  the 
Committee  to  do  that,  Mr.  Blair . was  also  exceed- 
ingly careful  to  advise  the  Committee  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  there  was  not  a .secondary  school 
in  Belfast  that  would  be  able  to  adopt  that  mechani- 
cal science  section,  and  consequently  - they  would  no,t 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  capitation  grant.  An^  i* 
was  on  that  advice  that  the  Technical  Committee  of 
the  County  Borough  adopted  that,  resolution.  I 
think  that  that  advice  was  not  proper  advice  to  be 
given.  But  for  that  advice  that  resolution  would 
never  have  been  carried.  It  got  rid  for  the 
time  being  of  the  opposition,  it  choked  off  .the  opposi- 
tion by  this  offer  .to  do  for  them  the  .same  thing  as 
we  were  doing  for  bur  own  pupils..  Contrary,  to 
expectations,  one  school  did  adopt  this  mechanical 
science  section,  and,  spent  on  equipment  a sum  of 
close  upon  £2,000,  and  under  that  resolution  - they 
earned  for  the  first  year  £250,  and  last  year,  which 
was  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  some- 
thing about  £500  odd.  That  is  - now  felt,  by 
some  of  the  Committee  to  be  a very . considerable 
drag  on  the  funds  available  for  technical,  instruction 
uurposes,  although  in  reality  it  is  not  a drag,  but 
the  Committee  feel  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
that  and  be  allowed', to  use  all  the., money,  coming 
from  tlie  various  sources  to  technical  instruction 
in  connection  with  their  proposed  institute.  The 


result  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the  Corpora-  - 

tion  propose  to  rescind  that  resolution  notwithstanding  Mr.  P.  J. 
the  fact  that  this  one  school  has.  expended  this  amount  Mngee,  t.c. 
of  money,  and  a very  considerable  portion  of  this 
money  has  been  subscribed  by  themselves,  £800  or 
£900  by  the  owners  of  the  school,  and  the  rest  has 
been  .obtained  partly  from  the  Department  and  from 
the  Technical  Committee  of  the  city. 

9492.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  the.  Corporation  or  the 
Committee  who  propose  to  rescind? — It  comes  befo-e 
the  Committee  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  is  con- 
firmed by,  the  Corporation. 

9493.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — £250  and  £500  come  in  the 
form  of  deductions  from  the  money  otherwise  avail- 
able for  technical  instruction  under  your  Committee? 

— Yes,  because  our  Committee  has  to  apply  these  two 
sums  to  this  particular  .school,  which  is  not  under 
our  management.  The  proposal  to  rescind  that  reso- 
lution has  given  rise  to  a good  deal  of  discussion'  and 
a good  deal  of  friction  both  in  the  Committee  and 
elsewhere.  And  I think  if  the  establishment  of  the 
trade  preparatory  school,  and  the  objections  that  were 
made  against  it  at  the  time,  and  the  advice  the  local 
Committee  was  jetting  from  Mr.,  Blair  (who  was  re- 
presenting the  Department)  has  been  submitted  to  a 
representative  Board,  such  as  the  Technical  Board, 
should  be,  this  matter  could  not  have  arisen.  We 
were  also  troubled  in  this  city  for  a long  time  with 
another  scheme,  and  that  scheme  was  the  proposal 
to  co-ordinate  onr  Technical  Institute  with  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  I need  hardly  say  to' any- 
body who  knows  the . existing  state  of  the  mind  of 
the  people,  it  was  productive  of  a very  considerable 
amount  of  ill-feeling,  that  came  to  nothing  although 
it  gave  rise  to  a good  deal  of  discussion  and  friction, 
at  least  it  is  in  abeyance,  to  be  sprung  upon  us  some 
day  or  other  in  the  near  future:  I think  the  Depart- 

ment should  keep  itself  away  from  anything  of  the- 
sort,  and  should  not  countenance  its  being  discussed’ 
in  the  Committee.  If  there  is  to  be  any  scheme  of  ' 
co-ordination 

9494.  From  the  Department?— Well,  at  least  from.- 
the  Government. 

9495.  You  mean  not  from  the  Governors  Of  the- 
Institution.  You  said  if  there  were  to.  be.  any  toneme- 
of  co-ordination  of  the  Queen’s  College? — If  there  is- 
going  to  be  a general  scheme  of  co-ordination  be- 
tween primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  that 
should  emanate  from  the  Government,  and  that  is 
the  only  scheme  ;that  should  go  before  the  public. 

9496.  (Chairman). — That  would  require  legislation  ? 

' — Yes, -I  think  there  should  be  legislation.  I think 
there  should  be  no  tinkering  with  co-ordination ; we 
should  not  commence  co-ordinating  in  isolated  places 
like  Belfast.  With  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
Department  with  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  the- 
•Agricultural  Board  and  the  Board  of 'Technical  Edu- 
cation. I think  there  has  been  a desire  shown  on  the- 
part  of  the  Department  to  conciliate  everyone  and 
work  harmoniously  ; there  are  no  general  complaints 
in  Belfast  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Department, 
has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  city- 
We  are  peculiarly  situated  in  Belfast,  more  so  than 
in  any  city  in  Ireland,  and  matters  affecting  educa- 
tion sometimes  give  rise  to  a particular  feeling.  I 
wish  to  put  in  in  connection  with'  the  ' Trade  Pre- 
paratory school  & letter  which  appeared  from  the 
Principal  of  One  of  the  Secondary  schools  in  the  city, 
the  Very  Rev.;  Dr.  Laverty ; it  was  sent,  to  the  De- 
partment at  the  time,  and  I wish,  to  put  it  in  as 
showing  his  objections  to  the  scheme. 

9497.  You  are-  speaking  of  what  scheme ? — The 
Trade  Preparatory 'School,  and  speaking  of  the  advice 
given  by  the  Representative  at  the,  time. 

- 9498.  Would  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  the  letter  ? 

Your  Department  must  not  have  had  before  .them 
the  letter  in  which  • I pointed  out  to  the  Belfast 
Technical  Instruction.  Committee  the  grounds  upon 
which  I felt  obliged  to  oppose  their  scheme,  This 
letter  was  read  'at  .the.  ordinary  meeting, of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  30th  tilt.,1  and  placed,  I belieye,.  upon 
the-  minutes  .of  the  meeting.  I now  most  respectfully 
ask 'the  Department  to  take  into  consideration  the 
views  set  forth  in  that  letter,  as  well  as  the.  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Catholic  members,  of  the  Bel- 
fast Corporation  at  the  quarterly  meeting  on  the.  4th 
inst.,  ,in  . opposition ' to  the  scheme  of  a day.  trade 
preparatory -schodl.:  The  Department,  may  resjt  assured 
that  the.  Catholics  of  Belfast  will-  loudly;  protest 
against  the  .establishment  in  their  midst  of  a monster 
hoard-school  under  secular  management,  and  without 
religious  instruction,  for  hoys  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
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years  of  age.  The  proposal  to  erect  such  a school  in 
Belfast  rests  on  the  assumption  that  neither  the 
National  schools  nor  the  Secondary  schools  of  the 
city  are  capable  of  imparting  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary education  required  for  lads  who  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  technical  instruction 
before  being  apprenticed  to  trades.  Of  course'  the 
further  assumption  is  involved  that  the  Belfast  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committtee,  none  of  whom,  it 'may 
be  taken  for  granted,  are  educational  experts,  and 
the  authors  of  their  scheme  for  a trade  preparatory 
school  are  going  to  introduce,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Department  in  Dublin,  a new  and  improved  and 
thoroughly  efficient  system  of  education  into  this 
country.  The  authors  of  this  ill-advised  and  most 
insidious  scheme,  and  their  abettors,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by 
the  proposal  to  give  a capitation  grant  to  Secondary 
schools  under  certain  conditions.  I was  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee,  on  the  20th  July,  when 
that  proposal  was  made.  I regarded  it  then,  and  I 
regard  it  still,  as  a bait,  and  a clumsy  one,  devised 
■-to  draw  off  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
-proposed  trade  preparatory  school." 

9499.  Is  that  the  subject  you  referred  to  before  in 
■connection  with  Mr.  Blair's  advice? — Yes,  and  Dr. 
Laverty,  the  President  of  St.  Malachy's  College,  Bel- 
fast, was  also  a member  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. 

9500.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I am  not  very  clear  about 
the  bearings  of  this  matter,  the  trade  preparatory 
school  to  which  that  letter  refers  is  obviously  a trade 
preparatory  school  carried  on  under  the  Committee 
rtf  the  Council? — Yes. 

9501.  That  is  carried  on  under  themselves? — Yes. 

9592.  They  being  the  managers  ?— Yes. 

9503.  Then  that  is  not  the  trade  preparatory  school 
to  which  you  referred  before  as  being  one  not  under 
their  management? — No  ; the  other  one  came  into 
existence  after  Mr.  Blair’s  advice  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Committee. 

9504.  So  the  letter  you  have  drawn  attention  to 
is  one  objecting  to  the  County  Borough  Committee 
having  established  a trade  preparatory  school  them- 
selves?— Yes. 

9505.  And  the  objection  you  stated  before  to  the 
grant  of  £250,  and  them  of  £500  having  been  paid 
from  the  Belfast  technical  instruction  money  for  a 
trade  preparatory  school  was  as  to  the  trade  prepara- 
tory school  outside  the  authority  of  the  committee? — 
Yes. 

9506.  Do  you  personally  object  to  both  ? — I opposed 
the  establishment  of  a trade  preparatory  school  by 
the  Corporation  on  the  grounds  mentioned  in  that 
letter — on  the  ground  that  it  really  was.  a movement 

' for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  secular  education. 
I opposed  it  on  that  ground  principally,  and  because 
•of  the  age  at  which  it  was  sought  to  take  the  pupils, 
twelve  years  of  age. 

9507.  Do  you  object  to  it  now? — No,  I do  not, 
because  they  have  increased  the  age  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen. 

9508.  Surely  not  as  much  as  that? — There  was  a 
change  made  in  the  age. 

9500.  (Chairman). — That  removed  your  objection? 
Not  altogether,  but  it  was  the  best  we  could  do,  and 
when  we  established  this  other  school,  it  is  our  school, 
it  was  established  by  the  money  of  the  Catholic  people 
themselves.  That  takes  away  any  objection  we  have 
to  the  trade  preparatory  school. 

9510.  (Mr.  'Brown). — Provided  your  grant  con- 
tinues ? — Provided  our  grant  continues. 

9511.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  object  to  the  payment  of 
the  grant  to  this  other  school  ? — No  ; I am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  committee,  they  object 
to  the  payment,  I do  not  object. 

9512.  The  committee  object  to  the  payment  of  £500 
to  a trade  preparatory  school  which  is  not  under  their 
management  ? — Yes  ; of  course  that  school  is  doing 
excellent  work  as  a trade  preparatory  school ; I don’t 
know  anything  that  could  be  better  in  the  way  of 
technical  education  than  the  establishment  of  trade 
preparatory  schools  throughout  the  city;  I think 
there  might  be  half  a dozen  in  Belfast  into  which 
boys  from  National  schools  could  be  drafted  with  the 
aid  of  scholarships. 

9513.  Your  committee  have  put  that  forward,  they 
press  for  the  establishment  of  a number  of  preparatory 
schools,  but  they  couple  that  up  with  a recommenda- 
tion that  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  Board 


of  National  Education? — Yes;  the  feeling  in  Belfast 
is  this,  that  a technical  committee  should  confine 
itself  to  purely  technical  work,  but  as  the  matter 
stands  they  are  obliged  to  do  work  that  is  not  within 
their  province  at  all ; they  have  to  train  boys  to 
enable  .them  to  avail  themselves  of  purely  technical 
education. 

9514.  But  the  boys  in  the  preparatory  school  under 
the  management  of  the  County  Borough  Committee 
are  boys  of  fourteen  or  upwards  ?— Yes. 

9515.  It  would  be  hardly  a proper  thing  that  a 
charge  for  education  of  that  sort  should  be  against 
elementary  education  ?— Having  regard  to  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  I think  it  is.  It  is  all  brought 
about  by  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
trained  in  the  National  schools — the  necessity  for  a 
trade  preparatory  school  originates  there. 

9516.  In  the  other  trade  preparatory  school  you  in- 
formed me  the  boys  were  much  younger?— I did  not 
say  that. 

9517.  I thought  you  said  twelve  ?— I am  not  quite 
certain ; I would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that ; they  may  be  under  the  age  fixed  by  the  Cor- 
poration scheme. 

9516.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  age  limit  does  not  apply 
there  ? — It  does  not  apply,  and  I am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  from  twelve  up. 

9519.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I saw  them,  I think  they  are 
about  that,  they  are  doing  excellent  work.  I am  not 
concerned  about  the  one  school  or  the  other,  but  I am 
concerned  about  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school. 
These  boys  in  other  preparatory  schools  are  drawn 
•directly  by  a system  of  selection  from  a wide  range  of 
National  schools  in  the  city  ? — Almost  exclusively. 

9520.  They  are  drawn  at  the  stage  where  they  finish 
the  National  school  programme  about? — That  is  so. 

9521.  Therefore  they  are  drawn  after  they  have 
finished  the  only  course  of  study  provided  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education? — That  is  so. 

9522.  Their  education  beyond  that  point  ought  to 
be  a charge  against  some  other  educational  resources 
than  those  for  elementary  education? — That  is  a 
question  of  ways  and  means,  a matter  of  convenience. 
It  may  be  more  convenient  to  extend  the  National 
Board  scheme  of  instruction. 

9523.  Now  the  point  is  this,  the  proposition  comes 
to  this,  that  the  field  which  is  set  before  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  and  at  present 
stops  at  the  completion  of  an  ordinary  elementary 
education,  your  committee  thinks  should  extend  be 
yond  that,  and  into  what  is  at  present  regarded  as 
the  area,  or  age,  or  standard  for  intermediate  or 
higher  education? — We  have  not  put  forward  any 
statement  as  to  how  it  should  be  brought  about,  but 
we  say  that  most  of  the  boys  at  National  schools 
finish  about  twelve  years  of  age,  they  cannot  go  to 
work  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  they 
are  wasting  practically  two  years  of  their  time  as 
matters  now  stand.  If  .there  were  established  a 
system  of  trade  preparatory  schools  they  could  be 
drafted  from  the  National  school  into  these  schools. 
These  trade  preparatory  schools  might  be  put  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  would  mind  what  board  had' 
control  provided  the  work  were  done,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  the  work  being  done. 

9524.  Your  committee  think  there  ought  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  curriculum  of  the  National  Com- 
missioners programme  so  as  to  secure  the  full 
utilisation  of  the  boys’  time  given  to  study  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  You  think  at  present  it  stops 
short  of  .providing  them  with  something  of 
definite  practical  value,  and  only  goes  to  twelve? 
— I am  afraid  the  answer  to  that  would  be 
this,  that  the  standard  of  education  provided  by 
the  National  Board  is  provided  for  the  occupation  of 
all  the  boys’  or  girls’  time  until  they  attain  fourteen 
years  of  age,  but  many  of  them  attain  the  full  stan- 
dard long  before  they  reaoh  that  age— that  is  the  way 
the  difficulty  comes  in. 

9525..  That  is  what  I say — what  you  want  is  that  the 
facilities  that  are  afforded  for  subsidising  education 
by  the  National  Commissioners  should  run  to  the  fur- 
ther development  of  educational  work  in  the  trade 
preparatory  schools  so  as  to  use  most  fully  the  time 
of  boys  up  to  fourteen  qualified  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  National  standard,  and  who  had  not  attained 
fourteen.  • 

9526.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  the  expense  of  this 
preparatory  school  should  not  be  placed  on  the  Tech- 
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nical  Committee  funds  ?— Should  not ; they  don  t 
within  the  definition  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
QSP7  (Mr  Oqilvie)  .—About  oo-ordination,  I would 
Hke  clearly  to  understand  your  view.  Your  opinion 
is  that  the  co-ordination  of  different  grades  of  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  a matter  of  national  concern,  and 
should  emanate  from  the  Government  in  some  form  or 
other?— I cannot  see  how  otherwise  it  could  be 

eff8526  ’ Am  I right  in  supposing  that  co-ordination 
between  this  new  Technical  Institute  and  the  Queen  s 
College  was  something  different  from  that  m this 
resnect  that  somebody  had  an  idea  that  you  should 
co-ordinate  the  most  highly-developed  and  advanced 
section  of  this  institution  with  the  work  of  the 
Queen’s  College  upon  the  same  grade  ?T-The  intention 
seemed  to  be  that  this  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
government  of  the  Queen’s  College  and  the  Technical 
Committee  of  their  own  motion.  . , T 

9529  The  proposal  was,  however,  m that  case — i 
know  nothing  about  it,  I am  asking  ?—  Of  course  there 
was  also  a proposal  for  the  establishment  of  three 
additional  faculties,  but  that  would  have  required 
Government  assistance.  , 

9530.  Is  the  proposal  as  to  co-ordination  one  of  co- 
ordinating two  things  at  the  same  grade,  not  dif- 
ferent grades?— The  Technical  Institute  was  not  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  Queen’s. 

9531.  The  part  that  it  was  proposed  to  co-ordinate  ? 

There  was  a scheme  with  regard  to  what,  locally, 

was  called  higher  technical  education,  and  it  was 
thought  that  that  was  proposed  to  be  co-ordinated. 

9532.  That  is  what  I Was  imagining?— The  scheme 
never  came  further  than  a discussion,  I believe,  on 
the  part  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Queen’s 
College,  and  some  other  bodies,  and  the  Corporation, 
and  it  was  more  in  the  consultative. stage.  The  body 
that  was  opposed  to  the  co-ordination,  and  was  de- 
sirous that  the  technical  school  should  be  kept  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  connection  with  the  Queen’s 
College,  opposed  it  strongly,  and  passed  resolutions 
on  the  matter  which  were  submitted  to  the  heads  of 
the  Goverment  and  the  heads  of  the  Department. 

9533.  Supposing  the  Technical  Institute  established 
a successful  engineering  course  of  day  classes  for 
young  men  from  seventeen  to  twenty,  a course  that 
would  be  quite  on  the  same  grade  with  the  education 
that  is  given  in  the  Queen’s  College,  was  it . your 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  a proper  thing  for  any 
steps  to  be  taken  locally  to  co-ordinate  that  work  with 


work  in  the  Queen’s  College?— No,  because' the  people  July  lfl,  190K. 
I represent  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  ^ p j 
tinkering  with  this  matter  of  education.  It  is  a Ma  ’ 0. 
matter  that  really  is  entitled  to  be  taken  seriously  in  6 ’ 
hand  by  the  Government  and  settled  on  a broad  basis 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

9534.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  co-OTdina- 
tion  in  that  sense  of  a technical  college  with  a general 
college  in  the  same  town  in  work  of  the  same  grade 
has  been  carried  out  successfully  in  certain  large 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland  ?— I can  quite  see  how 
that  may  be,  but,  as  I said,  there  are  other  matters. 

There  are  local  matters  and  matters  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land that  prevent  that  being  done,  which  I don’t  wish 
to  go  into. 

9535.  (Chairman). — I don’t  quite  follow  you  ; what 
was  the  nature  of  the  action  Mr.  Blair  advised?— 

Mr.  Blair  advised  the  committee,  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  opposition  of  the  secondary  schools,  to 
offer  a certain  thing,  which,  Mr.  Blair  said,  “I 
am  quite  certain  they  won’t  accept.”  I don’t  think  it 
was  an  honest  advice.  We  were  advised  to  hold  this 
out  in  order  to  ward  off  the  opposition  of  the 
secondary  schools.  He  said,  “You  may  offer  that 
with  an  absolute  certainty  that  none  of  the  secondary 
schools  will  adopt  this  scheme.” 

9536.  What  was  it  they  were  to  offer  ? — A capita- 
tion grant  equal  to  the  expenditure  on  the  boys  in 
the  trade  preparatory  school.  I am  only  giving  this 
as  an  illustration,  and  as  a reason  why  the  whole 
technical  instruction  administration  should  not  he  in 
the  hands  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  by  reason 
of  his  position  cannot  'give  much  attention  to  it. 

9537.  (Mr.  Oqilvie,). — I understand  you  personally 
approve  of  the  action  of  the  committee  in  the  matter  ? 

— At  the  time  the  advice  was  given  I did  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Blair’s  advice  was  sound  advice  or  not. 

As  a matter  of  fact  I did  not  know,  nor  did  the- 
members  of  the  committee.  ,,  . , 

9538.  Nor  apparently  did  Mr.  Blair? — Well,  I think 
Mr.  Blair  should  have  known  by  reason  of  his  posi- 

9539.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  Department  did  assist' 
the  secondary  school  in  establishing  itself?— -It  did. 

9540.  To  what  extent  would  you  say?— The  Tech- 
nical Committee  of  the  Corporation  contributed  £400, 
and  the  Department,  I thinK,  contributed' £800  of  the 
equipment  -cost. 

9541.  That  is  portion  of  the  £2,000  you  men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 
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9542.  (Chairman).— You  are  the  Principal  of  the 
. Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

9543.  I see  your  name  is  attached  to  the  documents 
the  substance  of  which  Sir  James  Henderson  gave  us. 

I suppose  you  can  leave  that  part  to  the  evidence  of 
Sir  James  Henderson? — Yes,  I propose  to  do  so.  With 
your  permission  I will  give  evidence  on  the  follow- 
ing matters  : The  development  of  the  work  of  Technical 
Instruction  in  Belfast  since  February,  1901  ; the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Municipal  Institute  of  Belfast ; the 
general  administration  of  the  Institute ; the  lack  of 
co-ordination  in  the  whole  educational  system,  and  the 
effect  of  this  on  the . work  of  technical  instruction..  I 
will  confine  myself  to  these  points.  Also  with  a view 
to  economise  your  time  as  much  as  possible  I have 
collected  a number  of  documents,  sets  of  which 
I hand  to  each  member  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
hope  in  that  way  to  make  what  I have  to  say  as 
succinct  as  possible.  Sir  James  Henderson  has  ex- 
plained to  you  the  steps  taken  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Corporation’s  work  to  put  the  Act  of  1899  into 
operation.  I will  begin  where  Sir  James  left  off,  and 
explain  how  the  administrative  details  were  proceeded 
with,  and — if  I may  so — the  progress  of  technical 
instruction  in  Belfast  has  been  so  phenomenally  rapid 
that  you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I deal  with  this 
part  of  my  evidence  somewhat  at  length.  In  1900  the 
Corporation,  in  deciding  to  adopt  the  Act,  sent  a depu- 
tation, accompanied  by  an  officer  of  the  Department,  to 
visit  technical  schools  in  Great  Britain.  That  depu- 
tation acquainted  itself  with  what  was  being  done  m 
Great  Britain,  and  brought  back  a considerable  amount 
of  useful  information.  During  the  same  period,  1900, 
the  Department  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a num- 
ber of  pioneer  lectures  ill  Belfast  by  specialists  in 
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various  branches,  and  very  considerable  interest  was  Mr.  F.  Ct 
shown  in  these  lectures.  Professor  Beaumont,  of  the  Forth. 
Yorkshire  College,  lectured  on  the  influence  of  tech- 
nical education  on  the  textile  industries.;  Mr.  Tatlow 
lectured  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  industry, 
and  there  were  a number  of  other  lectures  which  made 
known  to  the  public  at  large  the  work  the  Department, 
proposed  to  do.  At  ,>11  of  those  lectures  there 
were  very  large  audiences,  and  considerable  enthusiasm 
was  raised  during  that  period.  At  the  end  of  1900 1 
the  Corporation  appointed  a Principal  for  the  Insti- 
tute (the  Witness),  and  the  early  duties  which  I had  to 
perform  were  to  make  known  to  the_  people  throughout 
the  city  what  were  the  educational  aims  of  theCorporar 
tion.  I should  explain  that  at  tins  time  there  were 
several  evening  schools  in  existence  in  the  city.  There- 
was  a school'  of  art  meeting  in  the  building  in  which 
we  are  now  assembled,  giving  instruction  in  the  day  and 
evening.  There  was  a working  men’s  institute  giving 
science  instruction  in  the'  evening,  a teclmical  school 
giving  instruction  chiefly  in  weaving  and  plumbing  in 
the  evening,  and  a school  of  applied  science.  So  there- 
was  one  institution  giving  instruction  in  the  day 
time  and  three  others  giving  evening  instruction  only. 

These  schools  were  at  the  time  working  under  great: 
difficulties  ; their  buildings  were  inferior,  their  equip- 
ment inferior,  and  they  were  greatly  hampered'  for 
funds.  At  this  time  the  Corporation  distributed  oiit  of 
the  Borough  Fund  £800  per  annum  among  the  differ- 
ent schools.  A grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment was  also  gained  to  the  extent  of  about  £600, 
so  that  we  may  say  all  told  there  was  only  about 
£1,400  devoted  to  science  and  art,  instruction  in  -Bel- 
fast at  that  period.  ' So  far  as  could, be  ascertained  at. 
the  time  preliminary  inquiries  were  made  by  the 
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Committee  there  were  in  the  aggregate  not  more  than 
800  eyening  students  attending  these  various  institu- 
tions ; 800,  I think,  is  a little  above  the  actual  num- 
ber. That  then  in  a general  way  explains  the  state  of 
technical  education  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1899.  In  order  to  introduce  the 
new  scheme  to  the  public,  visits  were  paid  to  works  in 
the  city,  and  the  workers  were  addressed  and  informed 
of  what  was  going  to  be  done  by  the  Corporation.  Inter- 
views took  place  with'  the  Trades  Council  representing 
the  trades  of  the  city,  and  the  scheme  was  explained 
to  them,  and  discussion  took  place.  The  various 
workmen’s  trade  societies  were  waited  upon ; they  often 
indeed  invited  an  interview  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
a number  of  introductory  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  Free  Library,  so  that  generally  a good  deal  of 
preliminary  work  Was  done  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
municipal  classes  to  the  public  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Corporation.  The  opening  took  place  in  October, 
1901.  It  was  seen  in  the  beginning  that  if  the  various 
institutions  which  were  in  existence  in  1900  were  to 
continue  in  existence  they  would  be  only  able  to  do 
imperfect  work,  and,  moreover,  that  the  Corporation 
work  would  be,  tb  some  extent,  hampered,  so  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  institutions  were  approached 
by  the  Committee,  and  after  a good  deal  of  discussion, 
always  conducted  in  the  most  harmonious  spirit,  the 
whole'of  these  bodies  decided  to  merge  their  work  in 
that  of  the  Corporation  ; ’ as  a -result  the  Corporation 
became  the  sole ; technical  education  authority  for- the 
County  Borough.  To  explain  to  you  the  programme 
of  the  Corporation,1  as  outlined  ini  1901,  I would  ask 
you' 'to  be  good  - enough  'to  look'  at  the  upper- 
most. book  amongst  the  publications  before  you.  That 
was  :-the  first  prospectus  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration, and  if  you  will  turn  to  page  21  of  the1 
prospectus,  'you  will  see  there  stated  the  object 
which  the  Corporation  set  before  it ; the  introductory 
statement  is : “ The  chief  object  of  the  Municipal 
Technical  Institute  is  to  provide  instruction,  in  the 
principles  of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  bear  directly 
or  indirectly  upon'  our  trades  and  industries,  and  to 
show  by  experiment  how  those  principles  may  be  ap- 
pied  to  their  advancement.”  That  paragraph  out- 
lines tHe  objects  which  the  Corporation  had  i^i  view. 
In  draftihg  the  programme  itself  every  care  was  taken 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Belfast  industries. 

I may  say  that  at  this  time  the  Corporation  found, 
as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  put  into  full  operation  a scheme  of  techni- 
cal instruction,  as  this  is  generally  understood,  because 
the  young  people  of  Belfast  were  not  prepared  for 
technical  instruction,  at  least  a great  number  were  not, 
and  therefore  it  was  decided  also  to  establish  a num- 
ber of  preparatory  classes.  In  order  to  put  pre- 
paratory instruction  within  easy  reach  of  every  re- 
sident of  the  city  these  preparatory  classes  were 
located  ' ili  the  Suburbs,'1  and  -if  you'  agaifi  turn  to  the 
■prospectus  you'  will  See  inside  the  cover  a map;  on 
that  map  'there 'Are  dots  indicating  the  position  of 
these  branch  classes  iri.  whi-oh  preparatory ' Work  was 
•carried  on.  There  'Were  also  font' central  schools — 
this  building,  the'biiilding  USed  by  'the “Workingmen’s 
Institute,  the  hew’  building  in  North-street  Where  the 
School  of  Art  is  now  held,1  and  the- Hastings-street 
school.  In  all  ten'  buildings  are  in  operation  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  work  in  them  is  to  be  transferred  shortly 
to  the  new  building.  1 1 would  like  to  bring'  under  your 
notice  the!  branches  of  instruction  provided.  There 
were  certain  leading  departments,  which  you  will  see 
detailed  on  page  7 — preparatory,  mathematics, 
mechanical  , engineering,  naval  architecture,  physics 
and  ' electrical  engineering,  building  construction, 
textile  industries,  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  typo- 
graphy and  lithography,  miscellaneous  trades  "and 
industries,  natural  science,  commercial  classes, 
domestic  economy,  and  school  of  art.  Now  take  any 
- one  of  those  branches — say,  mechanical  engineering— 
you  will  see  there  the  range  of  subjects  dealt  with, 
viz.  : geometrical1. drawing,  practical1  geometry,  machine 
construction,  applied  mehcanics,  steam,  iron  found- 
ing, and  marine  engineering.  In  building  construc- 
tion yon  have  a number' Of  trades  dealt  with,  builders’ 
.quantities,  carpentry  and  joinery,  plasterers’  work, 
painting'  and  decorating,  stone-cutting,  and  so  on. 
Taking  the  other  departments,  the  trades  appropriate 
to  each 'department  have  instruction  in  the  science  of 
the  'subjects  provided  for  them.'  I might  say  that  at 
this  early  stage,  great  doubt  was  expressed,  both-  in 
private  and  public,  as  to  whether  the  technical . in- 
struction scheflie  would' .justify  the  expenditure  pro- 


posed to  be  incurred,  and  a great  deal  of  cold  water 
was  thrown  upon  the  Corporation's  proposals. 

9544.  ( Chairman ). — This  was  printed  in  1901 

It  was.  I have  prepared  a diagram,  and  I will  ask 
you  at  this  point  to  be- good  enough  to  examine  it 
and  you  will  see  how  far  the  fears  which  were  felt 
have  been  really  borne  out.  This  column  shows  the 
number  of  science,  technical,  and  art  students  in 
the  year  before  the  Corporation  took  the  work  up 
that  was  800.  The  next  column  represents  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  took  up  technical  instruction  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Corporation’s  efforts,  3,381.  In 
the  second  year  the  students  were  5,018  ; in  the  third 
year  the  students  were  4,877 ; in  the  fourth  .year 
5,356  individuals;  and  in  the  last  year  just  closine 
it  is  4,960.  8 

9545.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  the  time  . of  the  small 
number  there  were  no  funds  ? — There  were  no  funds  • 
the  Department  had  not  come  into  operation.  Thefe 
is  another  diagram  here  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  year  now  closing ; you  will  see  that  we 
have  a satisfactory  state  of  things,  viz : that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  students  joined  in  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  session.  After  Christmas  new  classes  beg^n,  and 
there  is  another  jump,  then  coming  to  Easter  where  a 
few  hew  classes  began  there  is  another  slight  rise, 
but  the  great  point  is  that  the  hulk  of  the  students 
join  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  session,  and  to  secure 
this  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  my  committee. 

I would  like  next  to  speak  of  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers and  of  workmen  towards  the  work  of  techni- 
cal instruction.  Referring  -first  of  all  to  em- 
ployers, I would  like  to  say  that  a considerable 
number  of  employers  in  Belfast  are  very  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful ; • they  encourage  their  em- 
ployees to  attend  classes,  anil  a number  go  the  length 
of  paying  all  the  fees  or  a part  of  the  fees,  and  some 
even  give  prizes.  Amongst  those  employers  iare  the- 
representatives  of  the  engineering  trades,  building' 
trades,  furniture  and  other  trades.  Then  the  railway 
companies  also  give  prizes  for  special  subjects.  Other 
employers  are  indifferent ; a few,  if  not  exactly 
hostile,  are  distinctly  unfriendly.  Further,  we  have 
much  encouragement  and  help  from  a good  many 
private  individuals. 

9546.  Is  it  any  particular  type  of  manufacturer  that 
is  hostile  ? — I would  rather  say  unfriendly,  if  you 
allow  me.  Yes.  I find  unfriendliness  in  particular 
cases. 

9547.  In  particular  individuals  or  particular  kinds  • 
of  business  ? — Particular  kinds  of  business. 

9548.  In  which  your  instruction  in  their  opinion 
does  them  an  injury  ? — No  ; I should  not  say  that. 
In  the  cases  I am  thinking  of  the  reasons  are  quite 
outside  the  question  of  instruction  altogether. 

9549.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  explain  that  more 

fully  ? — To  explain  that  I should  have  to  name  the 
employers  and  the  trades,  and  I think  it  would  be 
inadvisable  at  present  to  go  into  details.  I hope  that 
the  firms  in  question  may  presently  see  things  in  a 
different  light,  and  I would  not  like  to  jeopardise 
their  return  to  paths  of  rectitude  by  naming, 
them  now.  Then  I would  like  to  speak  next,  of 

the  attitude  of  the  Workmen’s  Trade  Societies. 

I find  ' the  trade  societies  are  very  sympathetic 
and  helpful  in  the  way  of  giving  prizes  out  of 
the  Societies’  funds,  and,  speaking  generally,  most 
of  the  local  trade  societies  do  all  they  can  to  en- 
courage their  members,  both  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, and  particularly  apprentices,  to  attend  the 
classes.  In  fact,  I speak  with  great  satisfaction  on 
the  matter;  and  with  some  pride,  that  there  is  a 
most  admirable  relationship  between  this  institute  and 
the  trade  societies  of  Belfast,  A class  bearing 
upon  a particular  occupation  is  generally  formed  and 
organised  after  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
trade,  and  we  endeavour  to  consult  their  views  on  , 
the  matter,  and  where  we  can  possibly  do  it, 
we  meet  them  in  their  views.  Amongst  the 

trades  which  have  given  prizes  are  the  bakers,  stone- 
cutters, and  sheet-metal  workers.  I have  had  inter- 
views with  representatives  of  the  telegraphists,  boiler- 
makers, printers,  lithographers,  machine  trades,  stone- 
cutters, hairdressers,  sheet-metal  workers,  grocers,  and 
others.  In  speaking  of  the  programme  for  the  first 
session,  I directed  the  attention  of  the  Enquiry  Com- 
mittee to  the  subjects  taught,  and  I would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  scale  of  fees  is  in  all  cases  quite  low. 
The  fees  do-  not  at  all  caver  the  cost  of  instruction. 
Possibly  it  will  have  come  before  your  notice  that  up 
to  the  present  it  has  only  been  possible  to  cam  grants 
from  the  Department  on  what  are  known  as  science  and 
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brought  up,  certainly  not  publicly,  and  I don’t  think  July  19-,  lDOR. 
it  has  arisen  with  my  Committee.  The  Committee's  Mr  ^ q 
whole  object  has  been  to  secure  the  best  men  for  the 
various  positions,  quite  irrespective  of  any  other  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  you  would  also  allow  me  to 
mention  that  all  the  teachers  are  paid  by  a fixed 
payment,  and  that  there  is  no  teacher  paid  by  a capi- 
tation grant. 


art  subjects.  There  are  a great  many  subjects  which 
have  taught  which  have  not  been  grant-earning 
subjects,  though  the  question  of  whether  a subject 
was  grant-earning  or  not  has  not  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  introduction  of  any  useful  subject 
into  the  programme.  The  point  I wish  to  bring  before 
VOU  is  that  all  the  instruction  given  in  the  institute 
is  given  considerably  under  cost.  Even  if  you  take 

a subject  on  which  grants  are  earned  the  fees  mad  g552  A ^ed  salary  ?_yes,  and  none  uy  — ^ 

grant  together  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  giving  instruc  ntg  j woui<i  next  like  to  speak  of  the  steps  taken 

lion.  The  fee  is  generally ^ _l0;' ^ +n  aT1  to  render  the  instruction  given  in  the  institute  as 

'n  thorough  as  possible.  In  Belfast  it  was  not  very  diffi- 

cult to  obtain  a considerable  number  of  students  who 
were  very  eager  for  technical  instruction,  but  having 
enrolled  them  we  had  our  work  cut  out  to  make  their 
instruction  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  I would 
like  to  explain  the  steps  we  have  taken  to 
secure  that  end.  We  found  at  the  beginning 
’ * technical 


s by  capitation 


eighth  of  the  cost  of  giving  instruction 
individual. 

9550.  These  remarks  apply  mainly  to  Evening 
classes  ?— Yes.  The  fees  in  the  Art  school  are  higher, 
and  if  a Day  technical  school  is  established  the  fees 
will  be  still  higher.  I would  next  like  to  pass  on  to 
the  organisation  of  the  institute  for  Evening  work, 
and  the  staffing  of  the  institute.  When  the  Com- 
mittee first  put  its  scheme  into  operation  a large 
number  of  teachers  were  needed  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  Advertisements  were  in- 
serted in  the  local  papers,  and  teachers  appointed 
irom  amongst  those  who  applied.  At  that  time 
every  subject  stood  by  itself  ; there  were  no  lieutenants 
in  the  institution,  and  much  of  the  work  had  to 
be  controlled  from  the  office,  but  as  the  institute 
■developed  the  Committee  appointed  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  now  the  work  is  sub-divided  into  very 
definite  departments,  four  departments  having 
official  heads ; in  the  case  of  other  departments  con- 
trol is  exercised  through  a senior  teacher.  The 
departments  that  have  official  heads  are  the  mechani- 
cal engineering,  the  physics  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing, the  textile  and  the  art.  The  teaching  staff  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  the  permanent  staff,  the 
members  of  which  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work 
of  the  institute,  and  the  occasional  staff,  comprising 
teachers  who  give  instruction  mainly  in  the  evening 
for  such  hours  as  their  services  are  required. 

9551.  And  who  are  otherwise  occupied  during  the 

day? Yes;  and  in  the  case  of  trade  subjects  are 

•occupied  in  connection  with  their  trades.  I noticed, 
in  reading  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before 
you  in  other  towns,  that  now  and  again  you  have 
heard  adverse  criticism  as  to  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  what  are  termed  “aliens”  ; perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hear  how  many  such  aliens  we  have 
on  the  staff  of  this  institution.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  165  persons  employed  in  the  institution.  Of 
these  152  were  already  living  in  Belfast  at  the  time  of 
their  engagements — I cannot  say  whether  they  are  all 
Irish-born  people  or  not — of  the  remainder  there  are 
six  who  belong  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  who 
are  Irishmen,  amongst  whom  I have  the  satisfaction 
of  including  myself,  but  were  not  living  in  Belfast 
at  the  time  they  were  engaged  ; that  leaves  seven  of 
the  staff  who  are  not  Irishmen,  out  of  the  165.  Now 
I ought  to  tell  you  that  amongst  those  seven  are  four 
heads  of  departments,  so  that  really  the  principal 
positions  in  the  institute  are  held  by  men  who  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  not  Irish- 
men. The  reasons  for  that  are,  I think,  perfectly 
clear,  and  this  diagram  shows  you  there  was  no  tech- 
nical instruction  worthy  of  the.  name  in  Belfast  prior 
to  the  Department’s  Act  coming  into  operation,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  opportunity  of  men  being 
trained  locally ; it  was  impossible  to  obtain  local  men 
with  the  training  and  experience  required  fur  the  head- 
ship of  a department  in  an  institution  of  the  standing 
of  a Municipal  Technical  Institute.  Referring  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  staff  _ the 
chief  lecturer  of  the  Mathematical  Department  is  a 
Master  of  Science  of  Victoria  University,  and  a B.A. 
of  London  University ; the  head  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Department  is  a Doctor  of  Science  of 
Victoria  University,  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science,  London,  and  a "Whitworth  Scholar. 
The  head  of  the  Physics  Department  is  a B.A.  of  the 
Royal  University,  Ireland,  and  an  Associate  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  The  head  of 
the  Art  Department  is  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Art,  London.  The  chief  lecturer  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Department  is  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
Amongst  the  other  members  of  the  staff  there  are 
many  • men  with  degrees  and  considerable  qualifica- 
tions. I may  say  in  reference  to  this  matter  of 
■nationalities,  that  it  has  not  been  raised  here  m 
Belfast ; I don’t  think  the  question  has  ever  been 


many  students  quite  unprepared  for 
studies ; that  condition  exists  at  the  present 
moment  but  in  a less  degree,  and  one  of  our  first  steps 
was  to  insist  on  the  students  not  only  coming  to  the 
school  for  instruction  but  carrying  out  a certain  amount 
of  study  at  home,  and  so  a system  of  home  work  was 
put  into  operation.  There  is  a pamphlet  before  you 
on  the  table  which  explains  this.  The  whole  infor- 
mation is  set  out  there  if  you  should  feel  any  further 
interest  in  it.  I should  just  like  to  show  you  the 
apparatus  for  this  home-woik  scheme.  Here  ( pro- 
duced,),  is  what  we  call  the  block;  the  pupils  write  on 
this  and  strip  off  the  sheets  one  after  the  other ; this 
is  a lined  sheet  for  directing  their  writing;  this  is 
a block  used  for  the  preparation  of  diagrams,  and  this 
is  what  we  call  the  filing  cover;  when  the  students 
have  these  worked  sheets  returned  to  them  by  the 
teacher  they  file  them  in  this  cover  and  build  up 
a collection  of  home  work.  We  also  found  in  the 
early  days,  and  still  find  it  I am  sorry  to  say, 
that  a very  considerable  number  of  students  fall 
away  from  classes  as  the  session  progresses.  These 
diagrams  (produced),  kept  for  administrative  pur- 
poses prove  that.  The  vertical  lines  show  the 
number  of  students  on  the  roll  in  each  class ; the 
horizontal  lines  show  the  weeks  of  the  session.  There 
are  a variety  of  reasons  for  the  falling  away  as  the 
session  progresses,  some  reasons  good  and  some  bad,  but 
what  I would  ask  you  to  look  at  is  the  way  in  which 
the  attendance  drops.  I would  not  like  you  to  think 
that  that  is  peculiar  to  this  institute,  because  I have 
experience  of  other  institutes  where  the  falling  off 
goes  on  in  the  same  way. 

9553.  You  mean  in  England  ? --Yes.  In  England 
also  the  attendance  falls  off,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
seriously.  I may  say  those  diagrams  are  kept  for 
every  class  in  the  institution,  and  so  we  can  see  at  a 
glance  the  progress  of  every  department. 

9554.  ( Chairman).  — What  do  the  top  lines  indi-  „ 
cate? — That  represents  the  gross  number  of  students 
in  the  class.  When  we  know  students  have  left  we 
take  their  number  off  the  roll  and  that  gives  the  net 
number  on  roll.  The  Elementary  classes  have  the 
more  serious  falling  away;  in  the  advanced  classes 
the  falling  off  is  not  so  serious,  though  it  is  even 
there  too  high.  When  we  have  done  our  best  to  test 
the  students  who  present  themselves  we  still  get  in 
every  class  a number  of  students  quite  unable  to 
take’  advantage  of  the  instruction,  and  these  in 
a few  weeks  lose  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
cease  to  attend.  We  have  done  everything  we 
could  up  to  the  present  to  remedy  this,  but  have 
not  yet  succeeded,  and  shall  not  until  we  first  get  a 
much-improved  system  of  primary  education ; in  the 
meantime  we  have  tried  the  system  of  pcstcarding  the 
absentee®,  and  here  ( produced)  are  samples  of  the 
postcards  sent  out.  We  have  three  forms,  one  re- 
minding the  student  of  his  absence,  the  second 
pointing  out  that  he  has  not  rejoined  his  class,  and 
the  third  telling  him  if  he  does  not  rejoin  at  once  his 
name  will  be  removed  from  the  register.  You  would 
perhaps,  like  to  know  something  about  the  replies  we 
received  to  these  postcards  during  the  past  session.  I 
have  a summary  of  the  replies.  Many  of  the  cards 
are  not  replied  to  in  writing,  but  the  students  in 
question  just  resume  attendance.  There  are  many 
who  don't  resume  and  don’t  reply.  The  greater  num- 
ber were  absent  through  illness,  and  a considerable 
number  were  absent  owing  to  working  overtime; 
others  were  absent  due  to  working  out  of  town,  and 
others  replied  saying  that  they  had  left  the  classes, 
but  assigning  no  reason. 
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9555.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  that  be  a large  number  ? 

Those  who  replied  to  say  they  had  left  the  classes 

form  only  a small  number  of  the  total  I have  here ; 
but  many  have  left  and  don’t  reply  at  all.  Ihe 
other  miscellaneous  causes  are  home  duties,  this 
reason  coming  principally  from  the  women  students ; 
others  say  they  are  attending  too  many  classes ; 
that,  however,  is  a complaint  our  students 

don’t  suffer  from  greatly,  for  if  you  take  the  diagram 
shown,  the  number  of  individuals  is  large  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  class  entries.  Then  others  say 
the  subject  is  too  advanced ; but  whilst  ilness  and 
working  overtime  is  a fertile  cause  of  absence,  as 
also  is  being  out  of  town  the  lack  of  power  (due  to 
imperfect  preparation)  to  cope  with  the  work  accounts 
mainly  fox  the  large  declension  of  students  that  goes 
on  throughout  the  session.  Amongst  the  efforts  which 
we  shall  have  to  make  to  cure  this  will  be  to  secure 
a better  preparatory  training  for  our  students  and  to 
grade  the  students  better ; that  to  some  extent 
rests  wih  ourselves.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
give  more  laboratory  and  practical  work  to  supple- 
ment the  theoretical  instruction.-  In  scattered  build- 
ings, and  under  the  hampered  conditions  hitherto 
existing,  laboratory  work  and  practical  work  has  not 
been  possible  to  the  required  extent,  but  in  the  new 
building  all  that  will  be  provided  for.  May  I re- 
echo the  hope  of  my  Chairman  that  you  will  visit 
the  new  building,  because  it  will  put  a new  aspect 
on  much  of  what  I have  said  here.  The  instruction 
in  the  Institute,  as  given  at  present,  is  far  below 
that  of  true  technical  grade.  We  are  also  trying  to 
encourage  our  students  to  take  up  definite  courses  of 
study;  we  have  some  difficulty  with  this,  but  we  are 
getting  nearer  to  it  year  by  year.  One  finds  most 
surprising  incongruities  in  the  subjects  selected  by 
students ; e.g.,  an  engineering  student  will  take  up 
'machine-di  awing,  which  he  needs,  and  typewriting, 
which  is  of  no  real  use  to  him..  We  discourage  that 
kind  of  thing.  The  number  of  subjects  taken  per 
student  is  too  small ; it  averages  one  and  a-half  sub- 
jects per  student ; it  ought  to  be  about  three  per 
student.  We  have  yet  to  train  our  young  people 
into  right  habits  of  study,  but  we  are  getting  nearer, 
as  the  diagram  shows. 

9556.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— That  depends  very  largely 
upon  what  you  designate  as  a subject ; from  this  docu- 
ment it  appears  that  most  of  the  subjects  are  one 
lesson  a week  ? — Yes ; our  classes  meet  for  two  hours 
or  one  hour,  and  a subject  may  be,  say,  machine- 
drawing, which  occupies  two  hours,  or  it  may  be  a 
lecture  in  applied  mechanics,  which  would  take  one 
hour ; that  is  a subject  may  occupy  a student  one 
hour  or  two  hours  per  week. 

9557.  So  each  subject  means  one  or  two  hours  work 
a week? — Yes. 

9558.  Not  more? — It  may  mean,  in  the  case  of  a 
practical  subject  likd  physics  an  hour’s  lecture,  and 

• an  hour  and  a half’s  practical  work;  we  should  call 
that  two  class  entries. 

9559.  And  chemistry? — The  same  would  apply  to 
theoretical  chemistry  and  practical  chemistry,  we 
should  call  those  two  class  entries.  If.  a practical 
chemistry  class  met  twice  a week  for  one  and  a 
half  hours  we  should  issue  to  a student  one  class 
ticket  for  it.  The  practical  work,  however,  has  not 
been  developed  to  the  extent  it  should  have  been,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  laboratory  accommodation. 

9560-  How  would  compulsory  combination  of  sub- 
jects do  to  make  a 'course? — At  present  we  have  no 
compulsory  combination.  "We  hope  to  bring  that  into 
operation  soon. 

9561.  And  anything  by  way  of  reduction  of  fees  to 
introduce  elementary  science  of  a desirable  character  ? 
— We  have  not  done  that  up  to  the  present.  That, 
however,  is  in  view.  I would  next  treat  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  students  arid  the  sex  of  students.  There  are 
in  the  institution  in  the  current  year  3,097  male 
students,  and  1,863  women  and  girls,  and  a very 
Wide  range  of  occupations  is  represented.  Perhaps  I 
might  give  the  different  groups.  The  building  trades, 
187 ; the  engineering  trades,  750 ; the  textile  in- 
dustries, 210 ; painters  and  decorators,  81 ; trades 
involving  applied  rirt,  that  is,  jewellers,  furniture 
designers  and  others  of  that  kind,  115  ; salesmen,  shop- 
keepers, warehousemen,  &c.,  267  ; clerks  in  commercial 
establishments,  530 : clerks  in  banks,  civil  servants, 
law,  assurance,  and  So  on,  99 ; teachers,  assistant 
teachers,  and  pupil  teachers,  59,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable number  of  others  which  I will  riot  take  up 
your  time  in  enumerating.  . Amongst  the  women 


we  have  domestic  servants,  77 ; dressmakers,  mil 
liners,  &c.,  88;  weavers  and  women  engaged  in  tex" 
bile  trades,  59  ; other  factory  workers,  150 ; women 
clerks,  214  ; women  teachers  and  assistant  teachers 
171.  Amongst  the  women  students  we  have  a veTy 
large  number  who  don’t  enter  any  occupation  on  them 
forms.  Those  cases  are  usually  where  they  are  en- 
gaged at  home  in  domestic  work,  or  married  women 
or  girls  at  home  helping  their  mothers.  I Wouji 
like  to  be  allowed  here  to  comment  on  a criticism 
which  has  been  made  at  various  times,  and  which 
has  been  refuted,  though  the  refutation  does  not 
receive  the  same  publicity  as  the  charge,  Viz. : that 
the  students  attending  this  institute  are  not  working- 
class  students,  and  secondly,  that  .those  attending 
trade  classes  are  not  connected  with  the  trade;  j 
will  take  one  class  and  run  this  down  to  show  yoQ 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  and  the  position  in  life 
of  those  attending  the  class.  This  is  the  English 
and  arithmetic  class  for  women  and  girls.  There  are 
fifty  on  the  roll,  and  the  occupations  stated  are- 
domestic,  weaver  and  reeler,  weaver  and  winder,  hem- 
stitcher;  machinist,  messenger  girl,  shop  assistant, 
smoother,  vestmaker,  nurse,  clerk,  post  office  learner 
and  housework. 

9562.  (Mr.  Mick*). — How  many  clerks?— Six.  I 
will  take  a class  for  men,  in  arithmetic''  Fitters; 
platers,  pattern-maker,  joiner,  timber  trades,  shij>i- 
wrights,  linen  trade,  warehousemen,  druggist,  cdiri- 

ositor,  drapery,  grocery,'  schoolboy,  message ' boy) 
aker,  -apprentice  jeweller,  land  agent,  arid  two  oc- 
cupations not  stated  in  a class  of  forty. 

9563.  How  many  of  these  are  shop-assistants?— 
There  are  no  shop-assistants.  I may  take  a case 
to  show  the  class  of  person  attending  a science 
subject  bearing  on  a trade.  Let  us  take  machine- 
drawing. In  a class  of  eighty-six  students  there  are 
pattern-makers’  apprentices  -and  journeymen,  fitters’ 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  iron-turners,  sewing- 
machine  makers,  wireworkers,  electric  engineering, 
tradesmen,  timber  trade,  coppersmith,  yarn-dresser. 
Take  painting  and  decorative  work,  there  , are  thirty- 
eight  members  in  the  class,  there  are  five  journeymen 
house-painters,  and  thirty-one  apprentices,  one  school- 
boy, and  one  Inland  Revenue  Officer.  Carpentry 
and  joinery,  twenty -five  in  the  class,  there  are 
twenty  carpenters,  two  apprentice  carpenters,  one 
clerk,  and  two  schoolboys.  Take  plumbing,  in  a 
class  of  twenty-one  there  are  twenty  apprentice 
plumbers,  and  one  assistant  building  inspector.  The 
rest  of  the  figures  I have  here  go  to  support  the  state- 
ment I have  just  made  as  to  the  students  belonging 
mainly  to  a class  for  which  the  technical  institute 
was  established.  The  great  bulk  of  those  attending 
this  institute  are  artisan  students,  or  belonging  to 
the  working  classes,  using  these  words  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  they  are  often  used,  and  those 
attending  the  trade  classes  are  in  the  main  trade 
students.  The  committee  came  into  oonflict  with  the 
trade  societies  at  the  beginning.  The  trade  societies 
said,  “You  shall  not  admit  anyone  to  trade  classes 
except  they  are  workers  at  the  trade.”  The  committee 
on  the  other  hand  said,  “ This  is  a public  institution 
supported  out  of  the  rates,  -and  anyone  contributing 
to  the  rates  has  a right  to  the  benefit  of  the  rates," 
and  they  maintained  their  position.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  works  out  in  this  way  that  none 
but  those  connected  with  the  trade  .attend  the  trade 
classes,  you  find  an  odd  exception  here  and  there,  but 
the  cases  are  so  few  it  does  not  really  affect  the  state- 
ment. 

9564.  (Chairman). — What  reason  do  you  give  for 
that? — It  is  the  intensely  practical  character  of  the 
Belfast  man,  he  does  not  want  to  learn  anything  that 
is  not  practical.  People  have  so  many  ways  in  which 
they  can  improve  themselves  that  they  don’t  care  to 
waste  their  time  studying  things  they  cannot  benefit 
by.  I don’t  think  I need  detain  you  longer  with  that 
part  of  the  matter,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  now  allow 
me  to  proceed  with  some  remarks  about  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination between  our  various  educational  agencies. 
I would  say  the  great  defect  of  our  local  educational 
systerii  is  the  lack  of  co-ordination  between  primary, 
secondary  and  technical  grades  of  instruction.  It  « 
obvious  to  anyone  who  gives  the  matter  a moments 
consideration  that-  no  technical  instruction  scheme 
can  be  thoroughly  successful  unless  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  students  for  both  day  and 
evening  classes.  The  National  Schools  do  not 
supply  such  -students  for  the  day  work,  and 
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*he  students  who  are  coining  forward  for 
.evening  work  are  frequently  very  imperfectly 
nrpnared.  The  main  reason  is,  I think,  that  the 
students  do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  at  the 
• National  schools  to  attain  that  standard  of  educa- 
•Hon  which  is  required  as  a basis  for  technical  work. 
■Then  again  I think  that  the  low  average  attendance 


actually  begin  to’  lose. ' I will'  illustrate’  that  /ufy  19, 190ft. 
by  a very  simple  case.  The  way  • in  which  _'  p" 

the  grant  is  calculated  is  this.  You  take  a given  *• u- 

class  and  add  up  all  the  attendances  made  bj  ' * 

individuals  in  that  class,  and  you  divide  that  by  the 
number  of  class  meetings,  and  the  quotient  gives  you 
the  number  of  units  on  which  you  receive 

For  instance,  a certain  class  made 


You  divide  the  2,800  by  seventy  and  you 
get  forty,  and  you  therefore  had  forty  units  on  which 
you  claimed  payment.  That  made  forty  times  15s., 
or  possibly  17s.  6d.,  if  the  inspectors  are  well 
satisfied.  This  same  class,  however,  continued  until 
eighty  lessons  were  given.  The  total  attendances  in: 
eighty  lessons  were  3,000,  and  if  you  divide  3,000  by 
eighty  you  get  37'7.  You  give  ten  more  lessons  and 
you  get  21,  times  15s.  less,  although  those  remaining’ 
ten  lessons  were  perhaps  required  to  round  off  the 
instruction  and  complete  the  course.  It  would  have 
paid  to  stop  that  course  at  an  imperfect  stage  if  one 
had  been  merely  seeking  to  make  grants. 

9566.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  never,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  did  stop  a.  class  to  get  maximum  grants? — No, 
that  is  not  our  way  in  Belfast.  We  completed  the 
course. 

9567.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  might  have  done  it. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  it  ? — 
Absolutely  notliing. 

9568.  (Mr.  Micks).— Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  on  that  point?— Well,  I have,  but  the  sugges- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  a long  time 

say  all  that  I feel  I ought  to  say  if  I began  at 


•i-hrouehout  Ireland  also  vitiates  to  a very  considerable  payment.  - . 

v tent  the  instruction  that  is  given  in  the  schools.  If.  2,800  attendances.  There  were_  ^seventy  meetings  of 
vou  take  Belfast  for  example,  there  are  about  62,000  that  class.  .....  ’ 

children  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  of  Bel- 
fast and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  about  45,000; 

Now’  in  many  schools  across  the  water  85  per  cent- 
would  be  considered  a low  average  attendance,  .but  here 
about  70  per  cent,  is  the  average,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  that  tells  very  strongly  against  the  efforts 
of  the  National  school  teachers  to  impart  instruction. 

Then  the  programme  of  the  National  Commissioners 
.does  not  allow  for  students  being  trained  to  'fit  them 
for  entrance,  upon  teohnical  work.  For  instance,  the 
-very  important  subject  of  drawing  is  greatly  neglected 
in  the  National  schools.  Then  there  is  no  pio- 
vision  in  the  National  schools  for  giving  that 
elementary  manual  training  which  has  beep 
found  -so  helpful  in-  well-graded  schools  across 
the  water.  Possibly  you  are  familiar  with  the 
Programme  for  instruction  for  National  schools, 
and  in  tha  publication  this  paragraph  occurs:  — 

“ In  the  5th  and  higher  standards  the  attendance . 
of  pupils  at  central  classes  for  instruction  in  the 
subjects  of  manual  and-  practical  instruction,  in- 
cluding cookery  and  manual  work  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  school  attendance.”  That,  of  course,  is  a very 
admirable  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Board,  but  if  the  Board  don’t  make  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  to  get  such  instruction,  if  they 
don’t  provide  workshops,  or  arrange  for  any- 
body to  give  that  instruction,  that  paragraph 
might  just  as  well  not  be  there.  The  pupils,  don’t 
come  here,  we  have  no  facilities  to  give  instruction  of 
that  kind,  and  if  we  had  to  take  all  the  National 
schools  in,  Belfast  we  would  require  a very  large 
institution  indeed.  That  paragraph  reads  well  in 
the  introduction,  but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  it  means 
nothing.  I daresay  you . know  also  that  . the 
National  Board  permit  the  adoption  iii  National 
schools  of  the  junior  grades,  of  the  Intermediate 
Board’s  programme  ’ in  order  to  "make  a 7th  and 
8th  standard,  but  that,  after  all,  is  more  or  less  a 
■dead  letter,  because  each  school  has  to  be  complete 
within  itself  as  the  school  system  is  at  present 
organised,  and  there  are  very  few  schools  iii  which 
they  could  retain  sufficient  students  to  form  a 7th 
and  8th  standard.  Many  schools  have  a diffi- 
culty in  securing  a 6th  standard,  much  more  would 
they  have  a difficulty  .in  securing  a 7th,  and  still 
more  an  8th  standard.  What  is  needed  is  some 
system  whereby  the  better  students  of  each  school  can 
be  gathered  together  in  a centre,  a sufficient  number 
of  them  to  form  a class.  Again,  when  you  have 
■taken  a student  from  the  National  school  up  through 
the  6th  standard  and  given  him  instruction  in  the 
7th  and  8t,h  standards  you  leave  him  nowhere,  you 
don’t  prepare  him  for  anything  in  particular,  he  is 
not  prepared  for  a University,  and  the  instruction 
does  not  fit  for  industrial  work.  I will  endeavour 
further  On  to  explain  how  the  Corporation,  tlirough 
the  Technical  Committee,  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
that  case. 

; 9565.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the  evening? — No,  in  the 
day.  Before  leaving  this  question  of  preparatory  train-; 
ing  I would  like  to  say,  speaking  now  of  the  evening 
department  of  our  work,  that  one  of  the  operations  or 
the  National  Board,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have 
a most  beneficial  effect,  but  which  in  our  opinion  has 
completely  failed  to  realise  expectations,  is  that  deal- 
ing with  iffie  evening  continuation  school  programme. 

We  consider  it  has -failed  for  this  reason  (I  am  speak- 
ing of  course  of  Belfast),  that  the  programme  is  un- 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  industrial  centres,  that 
the  grants  paid  for  instruction  are  too  low  to  en- 
courage school  managers  and  teachers  to  establish 
classes  some  of  the  requirements  are  too  restrictive, 
and  some  even  vexatious.  I would  support  my  com- 
ments about  the  grants  being  too  low,  and  further 
about  the  basis  on  which  payments  are  made  being 
unsatisfactory,  by  mentioning  that  in  giving  in- 
struction in  these  classes  during  the.  session  there 
■Comes  a point  in  the  session  when  it  pays  to  stop 
the  instruction,  even  though  you  have  not  completed 
tji'e  course,  for  if  you  go  beyond  that  point  you 


alL 

9569.  (Mr.  Brown).—  Are  the  new  regulations  open 
to  the  same  objection  ? — They  are  for  the  year  now 
closing,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any  changes  having 
been  made.  I put  these  figures  before  you.  We  keep 
a careful  record  of  our  cost  of  carrying  'on  the  work  in 
the  various  classes.  I have  before  me  the  record  of  the 
classes  taken  under  the  National  Board  for  the  year 
which  is  just  closing.  We  had  746  students  on  the 
rolls  in  four  centres.  The  total  cost  of  those-  classes 
for  teaching,  lighting  the  rooms,  cleaning;  heating, 
issue  of  tickets,  and  evei-ything  else,  was  £322.  The 
maximum  grant  that  we  can  obtain  on  those  classes  is 
£126.  In-  other  words,  we  can  only  earn  about  a third 
of  our  expenses.  . 

9570.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— What  do  you  mean  by  maxi- 

mum grant — you  might  get  a grant  of  15s,  or  17s.  6cZ.,. 
and  if  you  could  have  got  it  at  15s.  on  746  students 
it  would  have  been  a great  deal  more  l— You  cannot 
calculate  all  students.  That  is  not  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation. . • • * ’’ 

9571.  Obviously,  if  every  one  of  those  students 
attended  140  hours,  you  could  get  the  15s.  maximum 
grant  on  the  work  done?— Those  746  students  made 
a certain  number  of  attendances,  and,  calculating 
what  we  can  earn  on  those  attendances,  the  sum  is 
£126  on  the  attendances  made,  and  that  is  all,  if 
paid  at  the  17s.  6 d.  rate.  Of  course  had  every  one 
of  those  students  made  a perfect  attendance,  i.e.,  all 
the  attendances  possible,  it  would  have  given  us  a 
much. larger  grant;  but  that  is  utterly  impossible  in 
an  evening  school. 

9572.  From  the  figures  you  give  me,  I take  it  that, 
each  of  these  students  only  made  about  a fourth  of, 
the  total  attendances  ?— A considerable  number  of 
those  students  would  leave,  and  we  would  not  get  a 
grant  on  them  at  all. 

9573.  The  average  number  of  hours  that  the  stu- 
dents attended,  from  the  figures  you  gave  me,  would 
be  something  like  thirty-five  out  of  a maximum  pos- 
sible of  140?— I am  not  sure  that  I follow  you  there. 

, 9574.  With  746  students,  if  each,  of  these  had  at- 
tended. 140  times,  the  grant  would  have  been  15s:  on. 
each  ? — Why  'do  you  say  140  ? 

9575.  140  hours  ?— Better  say  seventy  times,  because 
the  hours  don’t  count. 

9576.  Seventy  meetings,  but  they  must  be  of  two 
hours  each.  If  each  attended  seventy  meetings  you 
would  have  got  15s.  for  each?— Yes.  Let  me  explain. 
Seventy  meetings  assumes  each  student  attends  three 
nights  per  week  throughout  the  Session.  I am  afraid 
vour  figures  won’t  apply.  The  National  Board  say  a 
student  must  make  seventy  attendances,  and  that 
assumes  he  attends  on  three  nights  per  -week  to  do- 
that. 

9577.  It  depends  on  how  many  weeks  your  session 
lasts?— Take  a session  of  twenty-five,  weelo.  ■ The 
Board  say  he  must  attend  seventy  meetings.  He  may. 
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•attend  three  nights  a week,  or  four  nights  a week. 
You  ctyuld  not  get  seventy  attendances  in  an  ordinary 
session,  at  two  nights  a week. 

9578.  Your  calculation  includes  students  who  only 
attend  intermittently  ?— No,  but  it  takes  students  who 
attend  regularly  on  but  -one  night  per  week.  We  have 
obtained  a relaxation  of  r.he  rule  here,  whereby  we  may 
include  under  this  programme  a student  who  attends 
one  night  a.  week,  but  attains  a proportionate  mini- 
mum. The  whole  question  is  so  involved  that  the 
figures  merely  lead  into  further  confusion.  A student 
might  attend  one  night  a week  and  he  claimed  on. 
He  is  not  compelled  to  make  the  seventy  attendances. 

9579.  The  weakness  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  these 
grants  are  concerned,  is  that  the  number  of  students 
who  can  attend  or  follow  the  session,  as  is  con- 
templated by  these  regulations,  is  comparatively 
limited? — Very,  very  limited. 

9580.  And  that  the  regulations  permit  of  only  a 
proportionate  grant  on  the  students  who  cannot  do 
that,  but  only  attend  for  a short  period  ? — That  is  so. 

9581.  That  proportionate  grant  is  too  small  to  give 
what  you  consider  adequate  assistance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  class? — That  is  so. 

9582.  A student  who  attends  seventeen  times  would 


presumably  get  some  valuable  information  and  dn 
good  work  in  the  course  of  it,  but  the  grant- 
that  would  be  available  in  respect  of  that 
student  would  only  be  something  under  4s. 

You  would  get  a proportionate  payment;  but 
take  it  as  you  please,  take  the  student  who! 
attends  the  full  time  required,  or  the  student  who  at. 
tends  a proportionate  time,  in  neither  case  does  the 
grant  form  a reasonable  remuneration  for  the  work 

9583.  And  I assume  that  there  is  no  other  fund 
available? — That  is  the  case  when  these  classes  .are- 
carried  on  in  the  National  schools  by  the  National, 
teachers.  One  sees,  many  shafts  levelled  at  the  De- 
partment for  adhering  too  closely  to  rules.  Had  the 
Department  done  what  they  might  have  done  they 
could  have  closed  all  osur  preparatory  classes  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  doing  elementai-y  teaching  out 
of  technical  funds ; but  they  have  allowed  us  to  do 
a work  of  expediency,  and  to  go  outside  our  proper 
limits. 

9584.  (Chairman). — That  was  a necessary  work?— 
A very  necessary  work. 

{Further  evidence  of  witness  adjourned.} 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


Mr.  Edwakd  Coey,  j.p.,  Merville,  Whitehouse,  examined. 


9585.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Royal  Ulster 
Agricultural  Society  ? — Yes  ; I have  been  a member 
of  the  Council,  and  also  a member  of  the  Antrim 
County  Council,  and  on  the  Agricultural  Committee. 

9586.  Then,  we  had  some  evidence  yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  Society  from  Colonel  Crawford.  Will 
you  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  say  as  repre- 
senting them  ? — I really  have  not  much  to  say 
as  representing  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
I can  say  that  the  interest  in  agricultural  affairs  has 
deepened  much  through  the  counties  on  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Department,  and  I think  in  Antrim  the 
schemes  of  the  Department  have  done  a great  deal  of 
good,  especially  the  cattle  scheme,  I should  say. 

9587.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  at  all  about 
the  other  schemes  ? — The  horse  scheme,  we  have  been 
told,  is  not  working  quite  as  well  in  the  County  An- 
trim. Well,  in  some  districts  there  have  not  been 
enough  mares  coming  forward  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  amount  we  would  have  allotted,  but  we  have 
always  been  able  to  fill  them  up  with  the  extra  number 
from  other  districts. 

9588.  A ^ resolution  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Society 
was  put  in  yesterday— I have  it  here? — And  the 
pig  scheme.  The  Antrim  farmers,  after  giving  it  a 


fair  trial,  found  that  the  long  York  was  not  as  pay- 
ing a pig  to  keep  as  the  local  breed.  I believe  the 
Department  are  carrying  out  experiments  on  their 
farm  in  the  County  Cavan  with  regard  to  that  matter. 

9589.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  from  the  Antrim 
witnesses  on  the  subject,  and  there  seems  to  be  a con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  respective 
breeds.  You  say  the  Department  are  carrying  out 
experiments  to  see  which  is  really  the  best? — Yes. 

9590.  Is  there  anything  else  which  you  wish  par- 
ticularly to  call  attention  to  ? — I think  not.  I think 
I could  only  corroborate  what  you  heard  yesterday. 

9591.  Well,  we  have  heard  that  evidence  pretty 
fully,  and  I take  your  corroboration,  generally?— 
Yes. 

9592.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  add? — I 
think  I might  say  that  I consider  that  the  Vice-Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Department  should  be  out  of  Parliament. 
His  time  would  only  be  taken  up  with  answering  ques- 
tions on  trivial  matters  if  he  were  in  Parliament. 

9593.  And  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Vice-President  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a perma- 
nent official,  independent  of  party  and  not  going  in 
and  out  with  his  party  ? — I do. 


Mr.  PATEiCK  McQuAin,  Lisdoagh,  Cootehill,  examined. 


9594.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  County 

Cavan  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes,  sir. 

9595.  Will  you  kindly  tell  us  the  evidence  you 
wish  to  give  ? — Well,  sir,  I was  appointed  by  the 
Cavan  County  Committee  to  come  here  and  give  evi- 
dence at  your  inquiry,  and  first,  sir,  I intend  taking 
up  the  live-stock.  At  the  introduction  of  the  scheme 
in  1900  I would  say  that  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Cavan  were  in  favour  of  it.  One-third  was  not. 
They  had  different  opinions  about  it.  Some  thought 
it  came  to . assist  the  landlords.  Others  said  it  would 
increase  the  rent  when  the  judicial  term  expired. 
That  died  away  by  all  the  estates  in  the  County  Cavan, 
nearly,  being  sold,  and  people  became  the  owners  of 
their  own  land.  I will  take  up  the  bull  scheme.  For 
the  first  and  second  years  people  took  it  up  very 
warmly,  and  we  had  some  co-operative  societies  in 
Cavan  who  purchased  bulls.  We  had  the  Napier 
Co-operative  Society,  and  they  raised  some  money 
from  members  of  the  Society,  and  went  to  Dublin, 
•and  bought  two  bulls  that  got  county  premiums  that 
year,  and  the  people  were  not  so  well  pleased  with  the 
animals,  and  they  took  them  back  to  Dublin,  and  sold 
them. 

9596.  What  were  they  ? — They  were  shorthorns, 
sir  ; and  then  they  bought  one  bull.  He  was  a white 
bull,  and  he  came  home,  and  was  an  excellent  bull. 
At  the  time  he  was  purchased  in  Dublin  he  took  his 
choice  between  taking  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s 
premium  or  the  County  Council  premium,  and  he 


took  the  County  Council  premium.  So  he  remained  for 
that  year  in  the  county,  and  at  that  time  the  Depart- 
ment ordered  shows  to  be  held  in  each  town,  that  the 
hulls  might  be  selected  for  the  second  year’s  premiums, 
or  young  bulls  might  be  selected  to  fill  the  nomina- 
tions. He  came  forward  in  Cootehill  in  1903,  and 
the  owner  was  told  he  passed.  Let  me  mention  that 
the  County  Committee  at  the  time  had  the  option  of- 
appointing  a judge  to  assist  the  Department’s  judge 
at  that  time  who  was  approved  of  by  the  judge  be- 
longing to  the  County  Committee,  a gentleman  named 
Mr.  Crawford,  representing  the  Department.  There 
were  four  or  five  bulls  to  & selected,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford wanted  to  select  a bull  that  Mr.  Smith,  the 
County  Committees’  judge,  would  not  approve  of.  So 
when  Mr.  Smith  would  not  approve  of  the  bull  that 
Mr.  Crawford  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Crawford  rejected 
the  bull  belonging  to  the  Society.  Then  the  owner, 
Mr.  Crossan,  was  not  told,  and  got  no  notification  of 
this,  and  let  his  bull  go  to  the  cattle  at  Is.  each,  and1 
when  he  had  got  twenty  cows  served  he  got  a notice- 
that  his  bull  was  not  selected.  The  county  felt  an- 
noyed, and  passed  resolution  after  resolution  to  re- 
scind, but  the  Department  refused  to  do  so.  They 
asked  the  Department  to  send  down  an  inspector  to 
inspect  the  bull  a second  time,  or  that  he  mighf  tell 
Mr.  Crossan  what  his  bull  was  rejected  for.  They 
passed  a resolution  asking  that  Professor  Campbell 
would  come  down,  and  tell  the  owner  why  his  bull 
did  not  get  a premium,  because  it  was  damaging  the 
scheme  for  the  whole  year  ; but  they  refused  to  give 
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I mav  tell  you  that  from  1903  to  9610.  The  10s.  comes  out  of  the  £15  ?— It  comes  out  July  19,  IMS. 
*ny  Present  day  there  has  not  been  a premium  bull  of  the  premium  of  £15.  And  then  a two-year-old  bull  - 
“Vrnntehill  to  Mullagh,  a distance  of  twenty-four  and  upwards  has  forty  cows.  „ , . , SVv M 

° There  isone  immediately  at  the  edge  of  Coote-  9611.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  more  ? — I think  McC*aa  • 
bill  with  a man  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Thompson,  and  there  ought  to  be  more, 
i that  year  the  premium  bulls  that  are  m the  9612.  (Mr.  Brown).  1 


them  before  ever  the  Department  was  known— Mr. 
Bowden  and  Colonel  Clements  and  Mr.  Browne, 
the  landlords  close  round  the  town.  There  is  one  out 
in  the  county  at  Stradone  with  a gentleman  named 
Plunkett.  There  is  another  at  Lissiney.  They  are 
the  only  two  that  go  into  the  rural  district  of  the 
Union  We  consider  it  as  a great  hardship.  And 


Committee  from  ever  appointing  a judge 
we  complain  of  is  that  the  County  Committee  have 
not  a representative  at  the  sales  in  Dublin  or  Belfast 
to  assist  the  farmers  in  selecting  bulls,  so  that  bulls 
could  be  selected  by  them  before  they  are  ticketed,  as 
we  believe  the  ticketing  of  the  bulls  increases  the 
value  considerably.  We  believe  that  when  the  owner 
sees  a bull  is  selected  for  premiums  he  adds  £20  or 
more  to  its  price,  and  it  would  be  better  if  that  mode 
of  action  were  not  gone  on  with,  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment’s judges  and  the  Committee’s  went  through  the 
show-yard,  and  said  to  a man— “We  believe  if  you 
purchase  that  bull  we  can  pass  him.” 

9597.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Can  you  give  us  any  evidence 
of  that,  except  your  opinion? — I can’t  give  you  evi- 
dence personally  myself,  but  I think  you  will  have  a 
gentleman  coming  here  to-morrow  from  Cavan — 
General  Clifford — and  if  you  ask  him  that  same  ques- 
tion I think  he  can  give  you  evidence  about  it.  You 
can  easily  see  it  yourself.  I don’t  think  you  require 
much  evidence  about  a matter  like  that. 

9598.  I don’t  see  through  that,  because  I think  if  I 
owned  a beast  I would  know  its  value  whether  it  was 
ticketed  or  not  ? — Here  is  what  I want  to  point  out  to 
you.  Before  the  Department  came  into  action  at  all 
a bull  that  you  would  buy  now  for  £40  you  could  buy 
him  for  £20. 

9599.  That  is  a different  question.  There  is  so  much 
more  demand  ? — There  are  so  many  bulls  in  the  show- 
yard.  If  a bull  was  ticketed  you  could  buy  him  openly 
in  the  market.  If  you  ask  the  Department  to  change 
that  it  will  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  as  re- 
gards bulls. 

9600.  (Chairman). — This  question  has  been  a good 
deal  considered,  whether  it  is  wise  to  put  the  ticket  on 
before  or  after  ? — It  has  been  a good  deal  considered. 

I would  give  him  a trial  without  tickets  for  a while 
— if  they  tried  that  for  a while. 

9601.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I do  not  see  how  you 
would  work  it  out  ? — I was  showing  you  how  it  could 
be  worked  out.  If  the  Department  allows  our  County 
Committee  to  have  their  representative  as  a judge,  he 
is  a man  that  will  know  the  bull  that  would  be  taken 
for  a premium,  and  if  he  says  to  any  man  sent  up 
from  Cavan  who  gets  a promise  of  a bull,  “ There  is 
a bull  that  I can  engage  will  pass  for  a premium,”  the 
man  can  buy  that  bull  before  it  is  ticketed. 

9602.  (Mr.  Brown). — Suppose  it  does  not  pass  for  a 
premium  ? — Then  I would  say  he  should  not  be  sent 
as  a judge  ; he  does  not  know  his  business. 

9603.  (Chairman). — He  might  make  a mistake  ? — 
Yes,  and  may  not  the  Department’s  judge  be  mistaken 
too  ? — There  should  be  a referee. 

9604.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  that  the  County 
Council’s  representative  and  the  Department’s  repre- 
sentative should  work  the  show  together  ? — No  ; the 
County  Committee’s  representative. 

9605.  Walk  arm-in-arm  with  their  list,  and  mark 
privately  a bull  ? — Yes. 

9606.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  would  the  private  man 
know  what  they  marked  ? — He  would  go  to  his  County 
Committee  man. 

9607.  But  some  might  be  left  cut,  and  have  a cause 
of  complaint  ? — How  would  he  be  left  out  'i — There  are 
a good  deal  more  bulls  in  Dublin  than  would  get  a 
premium.  I think  that  limiting  bulls  or  giving  them 
£15  of  a premium  to  thirty  cows  is  rather  a small 
number  to  limit  them  to. 

9608.  (Chairman). — It  is  the  second  year’s  that  are 
limited  to  thirty  cows  ? — One-year-old,  two-year-old, 
and  upwards,  forty  cows.  It  means  11s.  a service. 

They  get  the  service  for  Is.  ? — There  ii 


9612.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  your  Committee  made  that 
suggestion  to  the  Department  ? — Several  times,  but 
they  would  not  accept  it  ; and,  in  fact,  they  would 
not  accept  anything.  We  were  only  just  there  to 
pass  what  they  handed  to  us,  and  if  we  did  not  do 
that  we  might  stop  .at  home.  The  bulls  selected  are 
selected  by  the  Department’s  judge,  not  knowing  the 
locality  they  are  going  into.  I listened  to  some  of  the 
lecturers  who  lectured  on  the  prosperity  of  other  coun- 
such  as  the 


nlmio  with  that  the  Department  prevented  the  County  tries,  and  how  they  becanTe  prosperous,  such  as  the 

Committee  from  ever  appointing  a judge  again.  What  Belgians  and  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  I always 


found  the  wind-up  was  that  the  people  actually  made 
it  a study  to  send  the  class  of  animal  that  suited  the 
locality.  Well,  now,  take  one  of  these  premium  bulls  ; 
say  he  was  bred  in  Dublin,  or  no  matter  where  he  was 
reared,  he  gets  the  best  care  an  animal  can  get  ; he  is 
put  on  the  market  in  the  best  form  he  can  be  put  on  ; 
and  that  bull  comes  home  to  one  of  the  North-Western 
or  North-Eastern  hills  of  Cavan.  You  might  as  well 
take  a baby  out  of  Belfast,  and  bring  him  into  the 
country,  and  throw  him  on  a bleak  hill,  as  to  take  one 
of  those  premium  bulls  and  put  him  in  a wild  country 
with  rocks  and  heather.  Doesn’t  your  own  sense  tell 
you  that  one  of  those  bulls  is  not  the  best  for  Cavan. 

9613.  (Mr.  Micks). — On  the  hills  of  Clan? — Yes, 
one  of  those  dolls  of  bulls  up  in  Gian ! Why  do  you 
not  allow  the  County  Committee  to  select  bulls  from 
Longford  or  Roscommon? — I myself  since  1894  have 
gone  down  to  Croghan,  Longford,  Boyle,  and  Elphin, 
and  bought  a bull  every  year  of  my  life,  and  bought 
them  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  months  old,  and  from 
£14  to  £18  per  animal,  and  bring  them  home  to  Cavan 
or  Cootehill.  Some  of  those  bulls  for  twelve  months 
have  got  as  many  as  250  or  270  cows,  and  I here  in 
Belfast  challenge  any  man  to  say  that  there  was  ever 
three  missed  cows  from  any  of  the  bulls.  I fed  that 
bull  on  crushed  oats  and  grass  ; in  the  winter  time 
with  hay  and  cold  water.  What  we  are  striving 
time  after  time  to  induce  the  Department  to  do,  by 
resolution,  is  to  induce  them  to  take  at  least  three  ox- 
four  bulls  from  Longford.  They  may  not  be  in  the 
herd-book  though  they  are  pure-bred  bulls.  They  are 
of  a good  milking  strain. 

9614.  (Chairman). — What  breed  are  they? — They 
are  Longford  and  Roscommon  shorthorns.  I can’t  say 
the  Roscommon  cattle  would  not  suit  the  County  Cavan 
as  well  as  the  Longford.  The  Roscommon  cattle  are 
larger  cattle,  but  the  Longford  cattle  all  over  are  good 
beef  cattle. 

9615.  (Mr  .Micks).— Would  you  pick  them  in 

Granard? — Well  Longford  or  Edgeworthstown  are  the 
best  towns  to  buy  bulls  in.  You  get  a thick  good  bull. 
As  far  as  the,  bull  scheme  has  gone,  I think  that  till 
the  Department  change  their  way  and  allow  the  County 
Committee  some  little  say  in  the  management  of 
affairs  it  will  not  go  on  in  the  way  it  started.  Secondly,, 
and  coming  to  the  nomination  of  mares 

9616.  Before  you  leave  the  bulls,  how  many  are 
there  in  the  County  Cavan  ? — Thirty-one. 

9617.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  of  those  were  taken 
up? — In  some  of  the  divisions  they  are  not  taken  up 
at  all.  They  are  nearly  all  taken  up,  but  they  are 
not  located  through  the  districts.  They  are  all  in  the- 
centre  with  the  gentlemen. 

9618.  Is  not  that  the  fault  of  your  County  Com- 
mittee?— It  is  not. 

9619.  Don’t  they  select  the  persons  who  are  to  get 
the  bull  ? — They  won’t  buy  them  or  give  the  price. 
But  Crossan’s  bull  was  disallowed  by  the  Department. 
Everybody  got  afraid  and  say,  “If  you  are  not  a 
friend  you  had  better  leave  it  there.” 

9620.  The  persons  who  have  bulls  are  selected  by  the 
County  Committee  ? — They  must  be  selected,  but  they 
are  not  the  first  choice. 

9621.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  many  bulls  from  Bawn- 
boy  to  Blacklion?— I don’t  think  there  is  one  at  all 
in  the  rural  district  of  Enniskillen. 

9622.  That  is  where  the  poorest  people  are?— Yes 
The  Enniskillen  premiums  are  given  to  Cootehill,  be- 
cause there  are  shorthorn  breeders  there  such  as  Mr. 
Bowden.  They  have  a bull  always  on  hand,  and  if  any 


paid  by  the  Department  to  Is.  paid  by  the  owner  of  person  takes  up  a premium  they  have  the  bull  there 
the  cow.  T consider  for  a young  bull  fifty  cows  would  the  whole  time,  and  five  bulls  are  within  three  miles 
v-  - x 1.  J B of  each  other— Alick  Browne’s,  Mr.  Bowden’s,  and 


not  be  a bit  too  much. 
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July  19, 1906. 

Mr.  P. 
McQuaid. 


Mr.  Adams’s.  Arthur  Thompson  is-  immediately  be- 
side Cootehill.  There  is  not  a premium  bull  from  tliat 
to  Mullagh  in  the  County  Meath.  I think  the  pre- 
mium bull  in  Bawnboy  belongs  to  a gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  a large  farm.  H,e  has 
a premium  bull  at  Belturbet,  and  I think  he  got  the 
premium  on  his  out-farm  in  Bawnboy.  district.  Pas- 
sing to  the  mares,  the  Department  select  ninety  mares. 
They  give  ninety  nominations  to  mares  at  £2  each. 
We  wanted  them  to  give  180  at  £1  each,  and  they 
refused  to  do  so.  And  .the  reason  why  we  asked  the 
Department  to  do  that  was  this,  The  owners  of  the 
stallions  who  get  £2  nomination  fee  for  a selected 
mare  in  the  district  will  let  that  stallion  outside  for 
£1  or  25s.  , , 

9623.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  breed  would  the  sire  be? 


reason  that  merchants  coming  in  there  are  buyintr 
butter  of  every  colour  and  kind  and  taking  it  Wom 
and  having  it  manufactured  on  butter  tables  in  tW 
towns.  They  are  able  to  give  it  uniformity  of  coiou, 
and  do  a hundred  and  one  things  with  it  that 
it  look  well ; but  whether  it  is  as  good  as  clean  home 
made  butter  I am  afraid  it  is  not.  But  what  Z 
want,  and  what  is  the  unanimous  resolution  of  ths 
County  Committee  I represent,  is  that  we  want  the 
Department  to  consent  that  we  will  have  a judge 
appointed  by  the  County  Committee  to  accompany  the 
Department  judge  in  everything  that  is  done  but 
there  is  no  use,  the  Department  tell  you,  in  framing 
a live  stock  scheme.  They  are  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Committee.  I know  two  men  that  are  on  that  Cam- 


0020.  UV1T.  Jtruwn/. — . v 

—I  could  not  tell  you,  but  they  are  weighty  heavy 
horses.  I suppose  they  would  be  Shire  or  Clydesdale. 
We  thought  it  was  not  unfair  to  ask  the  Department 
when  the  owner  of  the  stallion  would  let  Ins  horse  to 


,,  T , on  that  Com- 

mittee — Mr.  Lough  wms  one  of  them— and  they  told 
me  for  a fact  that  they  had  not  one  single  thing  to 
do  with  the  framing  of  the  live  stock  scheme.  They 
got  it  there  in  an  iron  shape  and  there  was  no  bend- 
— i-  Mr.  Gordon  comes  to  us  every  year 


outeide  VaTf or  25s.,  we  did  not  see  that  at  was  the  summons  that  conies  out  is  to  attend  to  assist  the 
ouxsiae  in  urea  iui  , . +«  lan  Denartment  inspector  in  framing  the  difforonf  - 
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unreasonable  to  ask  them  to  give  nominations  to  lou 
mares,  and  it.  would  benefit  a lot  of  the  poor  of  the 
-district ; but  they  refused  to  do  so. 

9624.  (Mr.  ’ Dryden).— Did  they  give  any  reason  !— 
They  never  gave  any  reason.  They  referred  you  to 
some  rule  in  Appendix  C,  or  something.  They  keep 
themselves  very  safe;  they  will  give  no  reason.  . n .e 
did  not  think  it  was  any  way  unfair  to  ask  them  to 
do  that,  but  they  refused  to  do  it.  Another  thing  we 
thought  was  not  fair  either.  They  are  giving  sub- 

. sidies  to  some  stallions,  and  to  some  they  are  not,  anu 
they  would,  not  tell  us  the  stallions  they  are  giving 
no  assistance  to,  though  I know  of  my  own  knowledge 
there  are  stallions  in  the  County  Cavan  who  are  get- 
ting travelling  expenses. 

9625.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  not  the  secretary  of  your 
-Committee  be  able  to  tell  you?— If  the  Department 


Department  inspector  in  framing  the  different  scheme* 
for  the  year  1906-07  or  1905-06  ; and  when  we  go  there 
and  ask  Mr.  Gordon  have  we  any  power  to  alter  this 
scheme  he  says  “ No,  you  cannot  do  it ; you  may  make 
suggestions  for  next  year.” 

9627.  {Chairman). — That  is  when  it  is  too  late?— 
Not  at  all.  We  asked  to  have  a man  associated  in 
framing  the  scheme,  Mr.  Vincent  Smith.  We  hold 
and  we  are  sure  of  it,  that  men  in  Dublin,  or  Cork  of 
Limerick,  or  Meath,  or  any  of  the  rich  counties  don’t 
know  the  requirements  of  the  poor  hills  of  Cavan.  It 
is  men  actually  that  see  it,  and  are  looking  at  it,  and 
know  it  that  would  be  the  best  judges  of  the  animals 
that  that  climate  suits.  I suppose  it  is  the  one 
scheme  throughout  Ireland  that  will  grow  oats  and 
potatoes  and  the  different  things.  I think  oats  and 
potatoes  take  the  same  kind  of  ingredients  out  of 


told  Him6  privately  they  have  sufficient  wit  not  to  tell  amy  land,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  live  stock  scheme 
ns  He  might  incur  some  displeasure.  I know  we  we  want  animals  to  suit  the  locality  and  not  a doll. 


could  not  get  the  information  at  the  County  Com- 
mittee. The  next  portion  of  the  scheme  that  comes 
in  is  the  agricultural  portion.  That  has  been  a great 
success;  that  has  been  a marked  success,  and  the 
people,  everyone,  has  taken  to  it,  and  I think  I can 
account  to  you  why  they  took  to  it  so  much.  First, 
there  was  £60  set  aside  by  the  County  Committee  for 
experimental  plots,  and  when  the  agricultural  in- 
structor came  -out 'at  ’first 'he  was  not  received  as 
warmly  as  the  other  portions  of  the  scheme  were ; but 
he  insisted  on  them  to  try  manures  and  went  through 
the  district,  and  had  certain  experimental  plots  and 
showed  them  the  manures,  and  told  them  the  nature 
of  the  soil  he  was  treating,  and  everywhere  he  had 
his  experimental  plots  and  had  a great  success ; and 
after  five  years  this  year  was  the  greatest  success  of 
any  of  the  years  he  ever  had,  and  he  got  more  people 
to  attend  his  lectures  on  that  and  on  cattle  feeding; 
and  when  he  showed  them  that  in  foreign  countries 
anything  they]  got  had  to  be  raised  by  men  who  had 
to  make  a living  and  profit  out  of  it  he  made  a great 
impression,  and  the  people  of  the  county  have  laboured 
a third  more  this  year  than  they  have  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  I think  there  is  a lot  of  it  due  to  hid 
manner,  because  last  year  there  were  splendid  crops 
of  oats  and  potatoes,  and  we  say  he  was  a great  suc- 
cess. And  I think  the  whole  cause  of  it  was  the  few 
pounds  of  money  that  was  set  aside  for  experimental 
plots.  I believe  that.  I think  the  poultry  was  a suc- 
cess, but  the  only  thing  that  is  about  the  poultry  is 
this  that  when  the  people  went  the  whole  length  of 
taking  the  advice  they  got  from  the  instructor  they 
had  no  better  market  than  they  had  the  first  day  for 
their  fowl  or  eggs.  The  only  increase  which  increased 
the  value  of  the  eggs  was  this.  She  taught  them  the 
grading  and  the  .cleaning  of  the  eggs,  which  did  in- 
crease their  value  Is.  3d.  per  hundred. 

■9626.  They  are  getting  a higher  price?— Yes.  This 
last  year  we  have  got  a butter  instructress.  She  is 
doing  a lot  of  good.  She  is  teaching  the  people  to  get 
away  from  the  old  methods  of  working  the  butter  with 
their  hands  and  using,  the  boards,  which  is  a great 
improvement ; but,  like  the  egg  industry,  we  have  no 
warket.  for  th^  butter.  We  are  not  getting  a farthing 
•nore  in  the,  market  than  for  inferior  butter,  for  the 


1.  A shorthorn,  bull  is  rather  a big  doll?— 1™, 

sir  ; I will  get  you  a five-year-old  that  you  would  say 
was  not  a yearling.  But  worse  than  all  is  this,  that 
if  any  gentleman  in  our  district  succeeds  in  purchasing 
a good  shorthorn  bull,  and  he  is  brought  into  the 
county,  we  have  an  American  agent  coming  round 
the  following  year  to  give  a good  price  for  that 
animal  and  take  him  away  out  of  the  county. 

9629.  (Mr.  Dryilrn). — Or  South  America?— I don’t 
know  where  they  come  from.  I know  there  is  a Mr 
Hughes  has  his  agents  through  the  country  to  pick, 
up  any  good  bull ; and  we  passed  a resolution  asking 
the  Department  to  stop  that.  If  a bull  is  purchased 
and  the  riian  gets  a premium  lie  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  that  animal  in  the  district.  When  there  is  a 
good  bull  he  is  taken  away  from  you,  and  you  get 
a play-toy  next  year.  But  if  one  is  going  to  improve 
the  breed  they  will  allow  that  man  to  come  there 
and  give  a fabulous  price  for  it  and  take  it  away. 
That  is  not  fair. 

9630.  (Mr.  Micks). — About  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, that  you  like  thoroughly? — That  has  been  a 
success. 

9631.  What  rural  districts  does  the  agricultural  in- 
structor give  instruction  in? — In  all. 

9632.  Have  you  one  man  for  the  whole  county?— 
We  have  an  agricultural  instructor  for  Cavan. 

9633.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  rural  district  of 

Cootehill  ?— The  first  year  he  stopped  a month,  and 
the  second  year  a month.  He  would  stop  about  a 
month  in  each  district  and  go  right  round.  > 

9634.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  to  the 
Enniskillen  portion  of  the  County  Cavan  ?— I know  ho 
has  been  at  Ballyeonnell  and  Dowra,  and  they  refused 
to  take  instruction  the  first  year. 

9635.  Was  he  in  Gian?— Yes,  for  he  told  me  him-, 
self,  Mr.  Reeves,  that  he  stopped  three  weeks  out  in 
Gian  in  some  country  hotel. 

9636.  What  year  was  that? — I suppose  in  1903. 

9637.  Does  he  go  there  regularly? — I don’t  think  he- 
went  to  it  last  year.  I think  there  are  some  districts 
that  would  not  take  advice  from  him. 

9638.  And  that  is  one  of  them  ? — I will  not  say  it  is ; 
I don’t  know  ; but  General  Clifford  could  tell  you  to- 
morrow, for  he  borders  on  that  county. 
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9639.  (Chairman).— You  appear  for  the  Monaghan 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction? — Chiefly  with  reference  to  the  agricul- 
tural department. 

9640.  Will  you  tell  ue  what  you  wish  to  say 
on  the'  subject.  I have  the  observations  of  the 
County  Monaghan  Committee  ?— Yes,  I have  seen 

9641.  Do  you  wish  it  read  ? — No.  I just  wanted  to 
say  that  I think  the  Department  are  doing  a great 
deal  of  good  in  the  county.  I have  only  been  there 
four  years,  and  I think  when  I came  there  first  they 
were  very  slow  in  taking  advice  from  the  people  of 
the  country.  As  the  last  witness  said,  when  any 
suggestion  was  made  they  always  referred  to  some 
rule ; but  as  regards  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  I don’t 
think  they  could  get  a better  man  to  fill  his  position. 

It  .took  some  time  to  get  the  Department  into  working 
order,  it  being  a new  body,  but  now  I think  it  is 
doing  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  county,  and  in  the 
rest  of  Ireland  as  far  as  I have  seen.  But  there  is 
one  thing  I think  ought  to  be  impressed  upon  them, 
that  the  Agricultural  Department  ought  to  always 
consider  the  small  farmer  more  particularly  than  the 
larger  farmer.  I would  like  to  impress  that  upon 
them,  because  in  some  parts  of  our  county  the  farmers 
are  very  small,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  those  men 
to  take  advantage  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
scheme. 

9642.  How  do  you  think  the  small  farmer  could 
most  effectively  be  reached? — There  are  a good  many 
ways  in  which  he  can  be  reached.  One  thing  is  to 
supply  lime  in  some  way  that  is  available  for  him,  and 
the  Department  at  least  have  tried  to  help  us  in  that 
way.  They  have  used  their  influence  with  the  Great 
Northern  to  lower  their  freights  from  Clones,  where 
there  are  any  amount  of  lime  kilns,  into  districts 
where  there  is  no  lime,  and  the  Company  have  asked 
us  if  we  would  guarantee  a certain  amount  of  lime 
in  the  year,  which  we  have  undertaken  to  do.  In 
Monaghan  there  are  7,300  farms  of  between  five  to 
fifteen  acres,  and  these  men  are  in  an  awkward  con- 
dition unless  something  is  done  for  them,  unless  they 
use  their  farms  as  market  gardens. 

9643.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  not  a great  number  of 
those  men  beyond  any  means  of  communication,  which 
would  prevent  them  from  using  their  farms  as  market 
gardens  ? — T don’t  think  so,  if  they  endeavoured  to 
take  all  the  information  they  could  from  the  agri- 
cultural instructor,  but  they  are  not  in  a position  to 
grasp  the  thing.  They  cannot  take  notes  of  his 
lectures.  It  would  be  much  better,  to  my  mind,  if 
the  instructor  went  about  more  from  farm  to  farm 
and  collected  a few  farmers  in  a district  together, 
where  he  might  give  a lecture  in  the  evening,  and 
give  them  some  practical  knowledge  on  the  farm  and 
show  them  what  is  wrong  with  a certain  field. 

9644.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Has  that  never  been  done  in 
your  county? — No.  He  goes  about,  but  he  only  gets 
one  man  and  the  time  is  wasted. 

9645.  In  other  counties  it  is  done  ? — I have  not  heard 
of  its  being  done  here.  I know  it  is  done  in  parts 
of  England.  He  does  not  get  the  men  together  here, 
so  that  they  could  begin  to  ask  him  questions  and 
get  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

9646.  (Chairman). — Have  you  demonstration  plots? 
—Yes,  we  have  a good  many,  and  they  have  been 
very  fairly  satisfactory.  When  I went  there  first 
we  had  a very  good  instructor,  but  unfortunately  there 
was  a difference  with  the  Department  about  over- 
expenditure,  and  he  left  and  went  to  Scotland. 

9647.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  ever  hold  meetings  on 
those  experimental  plots  where  the  instructor  could 
attend  and  explain  to  the  farmers? — Yes,  we  have; 
but  I would,  like  him  to  go  at  different  times  of  the 
year.  For  instance  for  hay-making,  that  he  should, 
go  and  show  them  in  showery  weather  how  to  dry 
their  hay,  and  in  hedge-cutting  time  he  should  show 
them  how  to  lay  their  hedges. 

964S.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  would  be  difficult  to  dry 
hay  in  showery  weather  ? — Well,  there  could  be  tripods 
put  up  where  they  could  dry  their  hay. 

9649.  Is  not’  your  instructor  under  the  County 
Committee? — Yes,  but  unfortunately  We  can’t  always 
secure  that.'  He  comes  down  with  rules  from  the  De- 
partment and  we  cannot  interfere  with  .them,  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  County  Com- 
mittee a little  more  say  over  the  instructor.  At  pre- 


sent our  instructor  has  gone  to  Belgium  under  this  Mr  J.  C. 
flax  scheme.  The  Department  asked  permission  to  Greenbank, 
have  him,  or  at  least  appointed  him,  on  the  visiting 
body,  and  then  asked  our  permission.  The  last  wit-  . 
ness  was  speaking  about  premium  bulls.  To  my  mind 
the  system  of  choosing  bulls  for  premiums  is  not  on 
very  good  lines.  For  instance,  if  anyone  in  the 
county  has  a pure-bred  shorthorn  bull  that  he  has 
reared,  he  can’t  get  a premium  for  that  bull  unless 
he  goes  to  the  expense  of  taking  him  to  Dublin  or 
Belfast.  There  is  no  means  of  getting  him  examined 
at  home.  He  must  go  to  Dublin  or  Belfast,  and 
then  he  is  not  sure  that’  he  can  get  a premium.  I 
showed  a two-year-old  bull  in  Belfast.  He  was  looked 
at  by  two  very  good  judges,  as  good  judges,  I think,  as 
there  are  in  that  class  of  animal — Mr.  Cameron  of 
Caledon,  and  Mr.  Marshall  of  Stranraer.  He  said 
she  Department  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  get  the 
chance  of  such  a bull.  When  he  went  into  the  ring 
Mr.  Gordon  went  up  and  asked  the  man  who  was 
holding  him  what  age  he  wa «.  He  said  a two-year- 
old.  Then  my  bull  had  to  come  out  without  a pre- 
mium. I did  not  want  to  sell  him,  so  I took  him 
home.  The  entrance  for  the  premium  alone  was  15s. 

If  I intended  him  for  sale  the  entrance  fee  would 
have  been  10s.  I think  it  is  hardly  right  that 
Department  officials  should  be  the  sole  judges.  When 
men  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  England  to  judge 
the  best  bull  in  the  show  I don’t  see  why  they  should 
not  be  made  use  of  to  take  our  premium  bulls.  The 
officials  of  the  Department  go  about  giving  the  pre- 
miums, with  a catalogue  in  their  hands.  They  are 
not  only  judging  the  bull  but  judging  the  owner  ;■  at 
least  there  is  that  little  liability.  _ I think  if  they 
judge  for  premiums  they  ought  to  judge  a beast  on 
its  merits.  There  was  a good  deal  of  complaint  last 
spring  at  the  Belfast  show,  that  the  judges;  after 
giving  premiums,  were  given  a post  of  honour  in  the 
sale  ring  where  they  could  buy  bulls,  for  some  reason 
or  otheT,  which  upset  the  arrangements  of  a good 
many  Monaghan  men  that  came  to  buy  bulls.  The- 
bulls  that  they  had  their  minds  on  to  buy  were  bought, 
up  by  the  Department  officials  who  bid  those  men 
out  of  the  market.  " 

9650.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  the  officials  of  the 
Department  bought  ? — Mr.  Gordon  was  sitting  up  in 
the  window  in  the  sale  yard  and  buying  up  these 
premium  bulls,  and  a good  many  grumbled  at  this. 

9651.  Anybody  else  might  have  bought? — Certainly. 

9652.  (Chairman). — Do  you  object  to  the  Depart- 
ment buying  bulls  ? — I certainly  do  ; at  a public  sale. 

It  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  who  have  nomina- 
tions. If  -a  man  has  got  a good  bull  in  his  own 
county  he  can’t  have  a nomination  unless  he  takes  it  to 
Dublin  or  Belfast,  and  then  there  is  always  put  before 
him  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  sell  it  and  buy 
another  one.  I would  like  to  come  back  again  to  the 
instruction  in  the  lectures.  About  the  Ballyhaise 
school,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  gone  on  rather 
too  expensive  lines.  I think  the  prospectus  sets  forth 
that  the  young  men  are  to  be  educated  to  become 
farmers  in  Ireland ; and  in  these  districts,  seeing 
the  farms  range  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  I think  it 
is  rather  ridiculous  to  take  a boy  and  put  him  on  a 
400-acre  farm,  give  him  a beautiful  house  to  live  in 
during  his  training,  and  then  send  him  back  to  a 
fifteen  or  twenty-acre  farm  to  live  in.  the  house  he  was 
brought  up  in.  It  leaves  his  mind  a little  bit  higher 
than  he  has  been  bred  up  to,  and  instead  of  keeping 
him  at  home  , it -is  giving  hirp.  ideas' that  would  take 
■him  off  to ' America  or  somewhere  else,  and  he  will 
give  up  the  idea  of  farming  a fifteen  or  twenty-acre 
farm  of  land.  / 

9653.  (Mr.  Dryden).— What  would'  be  your 

remedy? — We  have  a technical  school  at  Monaghan. 

It  is  only  a winter  sohool.  The  comfort® 
the  boys  have  there  are  quite  ample  for  any  boy, 
brought  up  on  a small  farm.  He.  has  a little  cubicle, 
to  himself.  His  meals  are  plain,,  but  good  and  clean. 

He  is  taught  nice  habits  of  living.  But  unfortunately- 
we  have  not  a model  f.axm ; the  Department  will, 
not  allow  us.  We  have,  fourteen  acres  of  land  round- 
this  school  and  we  have  sent-  deputations  up  to 
Dublin  to  ask  them  to- let  Us  have  this  model  farm.- 
without  result.  ■ ,At  first  we,. were  promised  we  would, 
have  it,  and  then  got.  notice  to  • say  -it  could  not. 
possibly  be  done.  ■ ...  . 

. 9654.  (Chairm'an), — J.  don’t,  know  whether  you  have- 
had  your  attention  called  to  this  explanation  which 
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Professor  Campbell  gave  of  the  practice,  when  he 
was  examined?— I think  I did  read  something  about 

9655.  Well  at  question  1796  he  explains.  (Beads 
answer)  ? — Yes  ; I remember  that  now.  I think  that 
could  be  obviated  to  a certain  extent  if  a strange 
judge  that  comes  to  pick  out  the  cattle  were  made  use 
of  instead  of  the  Department  officials.  Now  the 
official  walks  about  with  a catalogue  among  the  bulls 
and  picks  them  out  as  he  likes  ; and  then  goes  and 
sits  up  in  a window  to  get  full  advantage  of  every- 
thing. There  ought  to  be  some  little  change  in  it ; 
the  judges  who  grant  the  premiums  should  not  have 
a catalogue,  but  judge  the  bull  on  its  merits.  I 
think  when  a judge  comes  across  to  distribute  the 
prizes  there  should  be  some  .advantage  taken  of  his 
judging  the  premium  bulls. 

9656.  (Mr.  Micks).— That  he  should  mark  the  pre- 
mium bulls  as  well  as  the  prize  bulls?— Yes. 

9657.  (Mr.  Brown).— We  had  a complaint  from  the 
last  witness  that  even  the  Department’s  inspector  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  county.  Would 
not  that  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the  English 
judge?— Yes;  but  let  the  man  that  is  buying  the 
bull  for  the  district  be  the  judge. 

9658.  Instead  of  those  judges  from  the  other  side? 
I thought  you  were  suggesting  judges  from  the  other 
side?— Let  him  .pick  out  the  animals  of  proper 
physique  that  we  should  have  to  breed  from,  and  let 
the  man  that  is  going  to  buy  the  bull  pick  out  the 
bull  that  would  suit  his  district. 

9659.  He  can  do  that  now  ?— Bnt  if  this  gentleman 
that  gives  the  premiums  to  the  bulls  then  goes  up 
and  bids  against  him  he  has  not  the  same  advantage 
as  the  other  has. 


9660.  (Mr.  Dryden).— These  two  things  ought  not 
to  be  connected,  because  even  if  Mr.  Gordon  did  give 
the  premiums  he  could  bid  at  the  sale  ?— Yes,  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  he  has  selected  them  he  then 
goes  and  bids. 

9661.  I don’t  see  the  connection  ?— Well,  I am  ex- 
pressing the  opinions  of  the  committee.  When  two 
or  three  bulls  went  into  the  ring  and  a man  said 
“ That’s  a bull  that  would  suit  me,”  Mr.  Gordon 
begins  to  bid,  and  that  man  gives  it  up  at  once. 

9662.  But  what  connection  has  that  with  the  fact 
that  he  passed  the  bull  ?— Well,  people  will  take  these 
ideas.  People  do  get  these  ideas. 

9663.  I don't  understand.  Perhaps  I am  dull.  I 
don’t  see  the  connection.  The  fact  of  whether  he 
passes  it  or  does  not  pass  it  makes  no  difference?— 
At  the  same  time  I can  quite  see  what  they  feel. 
There  is  just  one  more  little  point  about  that.  With 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  instructors  and  instruc- 
tresses in  the  county,  the  Department  impresses  on 
the  County  Committee  that  no  local  person  should  be 
taken  for  that  appointment ; but  the  two  gentlemen 
who  judge  the  premiums  for  the  Ulster  division  are 
both  Ulstermen. 

9664.  (Chairman). — That  is  a different  thing.  They 
have  laid  down  a rule  that  he  should  not  be  in  his 
own  county? — One  is  just  a scale  larger  than  the 
other. 

9665.  (Mr.  Brown). — On  the  same  principle  you 
would  exclude  Irishmen  from  acting  in  Ireland?— 
Yes,  if  you  make  it  still  bigger. 

9666.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Then  you  would  have  to  de- 
pend altogether  on  Canada  ? — You  would  not  certainly 
mention  England  I know. 


■.  James  Campbell  Hall  Monaghan,  examined. 


9667.  (Chairman). — Would  you  please  say  what  you 
wish  to  call  attention  to?— I am  glad  to  say  I have 
got  no  fault  to  find. 

9668-  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  represent  the  same  Com- 
mittee ? — The  same  Committee.  On  the  whole  I approve 
of  the  work  the  Department  has  done  since  I have  been 
in  Monaghan.  I.  have  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
farming  classes,  and  the  work  generally  about  the 
country,  and  I see  the  greatest  improvement  m the 
people  since  the  Department  started.  Formerly  any 
agricultural  work  was  looked  upon  as  more  or  less 
degrading.  Young  people  tried  to  get  off  the  land 
as  quickly  as  they  could,  to  get  to  be  shop-boys  or 
young  Ladies  in  shops,  nurses  very  often ; and  now 
I am  very  glad  to  say  that  is  not  so  much  the 
case.  Young  people  are  now  discussing  agricultural 
problems,  and  bringing  their  minds  more  to  bear  on 
agricultural  work  than  they  did  formerly.  Instead 
of  looking  on  farming  as  degrading,  and  only  fit  for 
slaves,  they  now  begin  to  bring  their  minds  to  bear 
on  it,  and  ta'ke  a greater  interest  in  farming  than 
formerly  ; and  I attribute  .that  to  a great  extent  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  different  instructors  have  been 
doing  their  duty  as  far  as  they  can.  The  domestic 
economists  in  our  county  have  done  great  work.  They 
have  been  teaching  the  young  girls  how  to  keep  their 
houses  clean  and  tidy,  which,  I think,  If  it  can  be 
•carried  out,  will  work  wonders  for  our  county.  I 
think  the  dirty  surroundings  have  had  a great  deal 
-to  do  with  the  numbers  that  have  left  our  country 
from  time  to  'time,  for  when  young  people  leave  their 
own  homes  and  go  more  to  the  towns  and  see  what 
cleanliness  and  comfort  are,  and  go  back  to  their  miser- 
. able  surroundings,  they  get  disgusted  and  get  out  of  it 
. as  quickly  as  they  can.  But  the  Department  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  remedying  that.  I would  suggest,  that 
considering  Monaghan  is  a county  of  small  farms — 
- there  are  something  like  7,000  farms  under  fifteen 
acres,  and  about  7,000  more  between  fifteen  and 
thirty — if  this  rural  work  were  carried  out  more  in 
the  horticultural  line  it  would  pay  better,  if  we  could 
extend  the  horticultural  work,  and  try  and  get  the 
farmers  to  go  in  more  for  small  fruit-growing.  And 
even  in  some  instances  I don’t  see  why  they  should 
not  grow  flowers  for  profit ; for  some  of  the  localities 
are  very  wall  suited  for  that  purpose.  Fruit-growing 
has  greatly  increased,  but  I think  a great  deal  more 
might  be  done  ; and  I would  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  choose  out  farms  in  certain  districts  and 
make  them  more  or  less  experimental  farms.  I do 
•not  wish  the  Department  to  have  model  farms,  but 


more  experimental  farms  to  find  out  what  sort  of  small 
fruit  suits  best  the  small  localities  ; and  in  time  I 
don’t  see  why  the  co-operative  system  should  not  be 
brought  into  work,  and  those  small  farmers  might 
join  to  send  their  produce  to  the  markets. 

9669.  (Chairman). — I suppose  those  farms  should  be 
something  between  a model  farm  and  an  experimental 
plot  ? — Yes. 

9670.  How  would  you  have  them  managed— would 
you  have  a Departmental  officer  in  charge  of  them, 
or  put  in  an  ordinary  tenant-farmer  under  advice?— 
Yes,  to  farm  under  advice.  Get  some  farmer  about 
•and  say  “ Are  you  willing  to  be  guided  by  our  in- 
structor, and  we  will  help  you  to  market  your  pro- 
duce ?” 

9671.  Talcing  the  farmer,  as  lie  is  on  the  land?— 
Yes  ; not  taking  up  the  farm  at  all,  but  merely  trying 
to  get  hold  of  the  farmer  and  get  him  to  work  under 
the  instructor. 

9672.  The  same  thing  has  'been  suggested  else- 
where?— Then  the  county  shows  are  doing  a great 
work.  They  have  encouraged  fruit-growing  in  our 
county. 

9673.  Do  you  consider  fruit-growing  to  be  profit- 
able?— I do,  very  profitable. 

9674.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  have  an  instructor  in 
horticulture  ? — We  have  ; a very  good  man,  too ; bat 
I don’t  think  one  would  be  enough  for  the  county.  We 
should  have  one  for  north  Monaghan  and  another  for 
the  south.  Another  very  important  thing  that  the 
Department  should  help  in  its  local  shows.  I 
think  they  should  give  us  a larger  grant;  because 
they  are  certainly  a great  educational  institution, 
and,  judging  from  our  county  show,  which  is  now  five 
years  in  existence,  it  has  done  great  work,  and  it  has 
gone  on  increasing  year  after  year. 

9675.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  much  do  you  allocate  for 
show  purposes  altogether  in  Monaghan  ? — We  collect 
about  £200. 

9676.  How  much  does  the  County  Committee  give? 
— The  County  Committee  and  the  Department  give 
£80.  We  collect  £200  ourselves. 

9677.  I am  glad  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  about  the  bulls  that  we  have  been  told  of, 
that  in  the  County  Monaghan  you  are  able  to  fill  up 
all  the  premiums  ? — I think  they  are  all  filled  up.  I 
don’t  take  much  interest  in  the  live-stock. 

9678.  Was  the  premium  awarded  of  £25  taken  up? 


9679.  (Chairman). — Do  you  farm  yourself  ?— No,  I 
go  in  for  rose-growing  and  fruit. 
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Rev.  Eocene  M’Kbnna.,  P.E.,  Shantonagh,  examined.  Kev.E^ro 

arp  » member  of  the  convictions.  The  Advisory  Board  can  only  advise,  M Kenna,  p. 


. v y™  ,rp  a member  of  the  oonvictions.  The  Advisoi 
wair“ 


but  there  is  this  feature  in  it.  There  might  be  a 
sort  of  scandal.  The  Government,  I am  sure^  -would 


kindly  gi^.  ’f  state  in  what  part  of  not  like  it,  or  the  Department,  to  have  these  Councils 

(Mr.  Mi-clcs).—. Kindly  st, ate  lies  between  and  Boards  advising  in  one  direction  and  they  acting 

the  county  your  parish  is?— 1 My  7“s“ivbay  South  in  another.  But  that  is  saved  by  the  composition  of 

Castleblayney,  Carnckmacross  an  y 7 these  boards.  Take  the  Agricultural  Board.  It  oon- 

Monaghan.  Monaghan?— I know  it  sists  of  eight  members,  or,  let  me  say,  twelve, 

9681.  Do  you  know  North  M n^n  it  appointed  by  each  province  and  four  by  the  Depart- 

well.  Perhaps  Properly  ^ “1^5® conditioll  0{  the  ment.  Suppose  that  you  take  two  from  one  province 

would  be  well  t?fl^nsl^ut-h^fry  I think,  is  to  see  and  add  them  to  the  four  and  the  casting  vote  of  the 

country— of  Ireland.  Your  mq  h and  rv(1.  ohairman,  there  is  a majority,  and  the  same  is  the 

does  the  . Department  in  con  country.  Now  case  with  regard  to  the  board  of  twenty-one.  There  is 

ministration  suit  the  wndition  o oo^  ^ eleyen  on  the  majority.  They  don  t claim  one-third 

to  look  at  the  own  parish will  take  thl  there,  but  tiiey  have  a majority  without  that. 

±h&t,  Xd  I wish  to  give  authority  to  prove  9686.  (Mr.  Dryden).—  Do  you  know  whether  they 

^V1\£uracv  of1  my  statement  In  1831,  according  to  have  ever  divided  in  that  way  m the  past?-Ah,  no, 

Touoeraphical  Dictionary,  the  parish  had  it  is  the  principle  I object  to.  The  principle  is  there 

inhabitants.  In  1846  it  had  at  least  19,400.  in  its  constitution,  and  also  it  is  arbitrary  m its 
7’  nrPSent  it  was  not  one-third  of  that  population.  administration  of  the  work  and  arbitrary  all  through. 
7*  f lpam  on  the  same  authority — an  excellent  These  are  the  reasons  wthy  I object  to  its  constitution 
tVioritv— that  the  highest  portion  of  the  parish  is  and  to  its  administration.  The  best  way  to  prove  the 
nSnfppt  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Our  streams  are  arbitrary  acts  of  the  administration  is  to  give  a con- 
^inf  down  with  a great  incline,  and  on  one  of  crete  case.  Now  this  is  well  shown  by  our  minutes, 
those  streams  there  were  14  mills,  in  one  of  them  300  Only  a few  days  ago  there  was  at  our  County  Com- 
7“,.  pmDloved  mitrtee  a question  with  regard  to  horticultural  lnstruc- 

Qftt?  (Mr  Dryden).— What  sort  of  mills  ?— Linen  tion.  We  had  a bee-keeping  instructor  who  went  to 
milk  linen"  bleaching  mills  and  flour  mills.  That  Scotland.  He  had  a salary  of  £76  a yew,  and  the 

7"f’  an  changed.  There  is  hardly  a null  there  horticultural  instructor  has  £104,  with  £50  of 

™ ovreDt  for  flax-scutching.  I attribute  that  very  perquisites.  The  horticultural  instructor  is  a good 
lareelv  to  the  difficulty  of  paying  railway  freight,  expert  at  bee-keeping,  a very  zealous,  earnest  man, 
YY -onds  and  bringing  goods  from  a distance.  and  he  is  in  the  same  district  where  the  bee-keeping 

^Q6833  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — At  what  time  were  the  mills  lectures  could  be  given.  He  is  quite  competent,  and 
, , ° V_  i Cxi  T,f  ;s  in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Die-  the  Department  admit  that.  I should  add  too  that 


+Wa?— Tn  1831  I't  is  in  Lewis’s  Topographical  Die-  the  Department  admit  that.  I should  add  too  that 

tionarv  page  ninety-six  and  ninety-seven.  They  are  in  the  County  Fermanagh  the  adjoining  county,  with 

Z tone  All  round  me  I see  the  old  mills  m rums.  a 3maller  population  and  a smaller  valuation,  the 

Pen n tv  Monaghan  has  suffered  a diminution  in  joint  salary  of  the  bee-instructor  and  the  salary  of 

renntation  from  201,000  in  1841  to  74,000  in  1901.  the  'horticultural  instructor  -are  enjoyed  by  the  same 

Siit  k the  case  nearly  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  There  person,  and  the  salary  is  £200  and  £51  of  perquisites, 
are  six  counties  in  Ireland,  leaving  out  tile  county  The  County  Committee  of  Monaghan,  admiring  this 
linrnushs  of  Drogheda,  Galway,  .and  Kilkenny— and  young  man,  the  horticultural  instructor,  • appointed 
those  six  are  Clare,  Limerick,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Gal-  him  to  the  joint  offices  and  agreed  to  -gave  him  £150 
w3v  and  Mavo— that  have  lost  on  the  average  a for  the  two,  that  is  £50  less  than  Fermanagh,  and 
ouarter  of  a million  each.  In  1841  they  had  two-and-  £39  less  than  the  two  when  m single  hands-  The 
a-half  millions  and  now  they  have  one  million.  In  Department  would  not  give  more  than  £130,  and  the 
1841  thev  had’  a population  two-thirds  the  size  of  county  was  not  willing  to  lose  his  services,  but  the 
Canada  and  now  Canada  has  ten  times  the  popula-  Department  would  not  yield.  We  cannot  understand 
tion  of’  those  six  counties.  Rural  Ireland  has  lost  why  in  Fermanagh  they  allow  £200  and  in  Monaghan 
4 300  000  and  Urban  Ireland  has  gained  200,000.  The  only  £130,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
.Question  is  does  the  present  Department  suit  that  the  Monaghan  instructor  is  not  second  to  the  Fer- 

^ ’r  0 r -T.A+.  T am  HOTrV  for  ma-n 


Question  is,  does  the  present  Department  sun  siuu.  the  Mon 
condition  of  things  ? I think  not.  I am  Sony  for  managh 

saying  that.  I would  like  to  say  a friendly  word  if  96g7  ; 
I could,  but  I must  be  candid.  The  Department  is  too 
arbitrary  an  its  constitution;  it  is  autocratic ; it  is  t j-TO  ( 


9687.  Did  they  give  no  reason  ? — They  gave  no  rea- 
son. They  are  exceedingly  arbitrary  in  their  adminis- 
trative capacity,  and  this  was  a new  rule  they  made, 


arDnrary  an  — --  ---  • , trative  capacity,  ana  this  was  a new  rule  tney  maue, 

not  elective ; it  is  not  appointed  by  t P P M(j  we  know  from  the  best  jurists  that  it  is  contrary 

their  representatives.  The  concomitant  . . to  good  .administration  to  make  any  arrangement  ex- 

the  same  fault,  I am  sorry  to  say.  a mv-_„ cept  in  aocordanoe  with  a well-known  law  that  is  pro- 

the  Agricultural  Council,  consisting -of : 99memcera  muigated.  An  arbitrary  ipse  dixit  or  decree  of  any 

two  from  each  county,  sixty-six  ; and  the  p > that  way  is  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  .good  man- 

thirty-three.  Well,  now,  I am  sorry  to  say  agement,  good  government  .and  the  feeling  of  the 

agree  with  that  arrangement,  and  I will  toU  you  my  » , Here  is  another  instance.  There  was  a lace 

reasons  why,  though  I do  not  like  to  say  g inSfcructress  in  the  County  Monaghan,  and  the  County 

that  would  appear  as  wrangling,  la.  e Committee  passed  a resolution. to  appoint  a lace  in- 

Scotland,  and  supposing  that  a Department  appointed  gtrucfoees  for  the  ooU71ty.  Then  tiiey  fixed  on  a cer- 

by  the  Government,  as  this  is  indirectly,  pp  tain  voung  lady  who  was,  they  believed,  competent, 

third,  and,  supposing  Wales  (they  are  very  Liberal  in  ^ th<j  paxtinenlt  WOuld  not  acknowledge  her  com- 

politics  there  and  in  Scotland  the  same)  if  petency.  There  was  a second  appointed,  and  thirdly 

the  Conservative  element  and  those  appom  y and  lastly,  they  fixed  on  a lace  instructress  who  had 

Department  outweighed  the  others,  say  that  b, wo  begn  previously  appointed  under  the  Department  in 

votes  outweighed  30,000,  you  would  create  AO,UOO  } County  Galway,  and  the  Department  refused  to 
slaves  by  this  kind  of  manoeuvring.  It  is  possible  by  sanction  hJer  too 

this  arrangement  to  have  the  people  altogether  powei-  ,, 

less,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  9688.  Because  she  was  not  qualafied  ?-She  was  ap- 
Agricultural  Council  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  proved  of  in  Galway,  and  left  because  she_  was  ^mck. 


9684  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  part  from  the  She  was  approved  in  1^1,  and  worked  ttere  for  a 
mncil  of  Agriculture,  you  are  assuming  that  the  year  and  a half,  and  last  year  toe  Monaghan  County 


Council  of  Agriculture,  you  are  assuming  that  the  year  ana  a nan,  ana  last  year  wie  monagnan  wuuy 
persons  appointed  by  the  Department  are  appointed  Committee  -appointed  her  and  the  Depa^ent  would 
on  noli+iral  grounds  ?— Oh  no  I am  not  assuming  not  accept  her.  What  they  sand  was  this,  that  she 
that^exactly.  I am  assuming  what  would  happen  in  was  principally  when  in  Galway,  engaged  at  raased 
the  natural  course  of  events.  , u *hafc  fi™ Jf®  ™?rk 

9685.  Have  you  made  any  examination  of  the  and  Monaghan.  When  she  was  appointed  in  1901 
names  of  the  persons  appointed  ?— Oh,  no  ; it  is  the  it  was  on  fine  lace  she  was  examined,  and  it  was  the 
principle  It*  is  the  principle  I object  to.  The  same  thread,  and  one  of  the  test  pieces  approved  of  in 
practice  may  work  out  very  fairly  for  a few  years,  but  1901  was  sent  up  and  another  equally  good,  yet  they 
if  the  principle  is  there,  it  is  the  principle  I object  to  refused  to  acknowledge  her  competency  thop^  she  was 
whereby  this  can  be  done  and  may  be  done  at  any  approved  of  previously.  That  is  what  we  can  not 
time.  I am  sorry  for  saying  a word  that  .is  un-  understand.  We  consider  itveiyatoitr^y.an^  we 
pleasant  to  anybody,  but  I want  honestly  to  give  my  can  find  no  - remedy  for  this.  They  appointed  in 
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July  19,  1906.  Monaghan  an  agricultural  lecturer  and ' he  was  ex- 
Bev  Eu/'ene  ceedingly  incompetent.  He  went  to  one  part  of  the 
M-kenna  r.r.  county.  I was  at  a committee  meeting  in  Monaghan, 
and  there  were  complaints  from  people  of  that  dis- 
trict of  different  professions,  very  upright  men,  who 
would  cut  off  their  hand  rather  than  do  an  injury  to 
anybody.  They  complained  of  this  lecturer.  It  was 
in  the  vicinity  I lived  in  that  the  lectures  were  given. 
I was  asked  and  I said  I did  not  hear  his  lectures, 
but  I knew  these  who  had  written,  and  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  their  veracity  and  uprightness. 
The ' Committee  wrote  to  the  Department  and  the 
Department  sent  down  an  inspector  to  go  to  the 
lectures.  I remember  one  night  in  a school  con- 
venient to  where  I reside  there  was  a lecture  to  be 
delivered,  and  there  was  an  inspector  them.  I pre- 
sided, and  I introduced  the  lecturer  and  did  what  I 
could  to  encourage  him  on,  but  the  lecture  was  a sad 
failure,  and  at  the  end  I did  not  like  to  say  anything. 
It  was  a showery  night,  and  all  I said  was  that  as  it 
was  a showery  night  better  proceed  homewards.  The 
next  thing  was  that  the  Department  sent  down  word 
to  the  committee  that  the  committee  if  they  liked 
might  dispense  with  his  services. 

9689.  lit  was  the  County  Committee,  selected  him  ? — 
The  County  Committee  had  to  take  him  or  leave  him. 
The  Department  says,  “ W.e  have  two  or  three,  you 
can  take  one  of  them.”  This  young  man’s  services 
were  dispensed,  with,  and  we  got  no  one  that  year. 
Again  there  we  had  an  excellent  agricultural 
lecturer,  but  he  disputed  with  the  Department.  He 
was  from  England,,  and  his  successor  was  this  young 
man,  and  after  this  young  man  left  the  county  we 
had  none  that  year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
pronounce  the  Department  'arbitrary  in  its  get  up 
and  its  construction  and  administration.  Besides, 
they  seem  to  be  very  partial  iji  some  parts.  For  in- 
stance, the  Country  Monaghan  contributes  about 
£1,200  by  the  rate.  The  Department  gives  £1,300. 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  give  400  or  ,500  per 
cent,  for  every  pound  contributed  by  the  locality. 
If  there  is  £1,000  contributed  by  one  locality  they 
give  perhaps  £4,000  or  £5,000.  We  object  to  that. 
We  think  there  should  lie  some  fixed  arrangement. 

9690.  (Mr.  Brown). — Can  you  mention  the 

counties  ? — All  I know  is  that  there  was  an  .inspector 
down  at  the  Monaghan  Committee.,  and  he  was  asked 
was  it  true  that  in  some  places  such  as  Belfast,  and 
perhaps  Cork,  they  give  300  or  400  per  cent,  more  in 
proportion  to  the  local  contribution. 

9691.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  agricultural  side? — 
I am  speaking  of  both  together.  He  said  no,  but  he 
admitted  afterwards  there  was  400  per  cent,  more 
given  to  Belfast  in  proportion  to  what  they  contributed 
locally. 

9692.  Do  you  take  Belfast  as  an  instance? — It  was 
mentioned  on  this  occasion — Belfast  and  Cork — and  he 
admitted  that  it  was  so.  I remember  that  distinctly. 
We  think  there  should  be  some  fixed  arrangement,  or 
the  law  defined. 

9693.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  are  County 
Boroughs,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself  divides  a 
sum  of  £55,000  amongst  these  County  Boroughs  in  pro- 
portion to  population  ? — I remember  now  I heard  some- 
thing about  that. 

(Chairman). — It  is  not  done  by  the  Department  at 
all.  The  Act  of  Parliament  does  it. 

9694.  (Mr.  Broum).— There  is  a sum  of  £55,000  set 
apart  for  technical  instruction,  and  then  that  is  divided 
by  the’Board  of  Technical  Instruction  between  the  County 
Boroughs  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  what  goes 
to  the  County  Boroughs  is  given  to  them  in  proportion 
to  the  population  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 
Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  fact?— I may  say  iust 
now  that  I remember. 

9695.  Does  not  that  do  away  with  your  objection  ? 

It  would  shift  the  blame  from  the  Department  for  that 
arrangement;  it  would  shift  the  blame  from  the 
shoulders  of  one  to  the  shoulders  of  another.  I think 
annnnS*17  f!?1'*8'*  The  has  lost 

■ 7,and  “e  towns  have  trained  200.000 
K Wr.  Ogilvie).— To  Parliament  ?-Yes. 

9697.  (Chairman). — I thought  you  objected  to  the 
County  Boroughs  getting  too  much?— No,  sir;  but  to 
show  the  disparity.  In  my  opinion  none  of  them 
get  enough.  I consider  that,  for  these  reasons, 
the  Department,  in  place  of  being  arbitrary  in  its 
constitution  and  administrative  power,  should  be  elec 
tive  in  its  constitution,  and  definite  with  regard  to  its 
L;hmkV  j00’  should  be  elected.  There 
as  the  question  of  de  jure  and  de  facto  with  regard  to 


a judge  and  jury;  the  judge  defining  the  la„ 
think  the  Department  should  rest  satisfied  wi, 
fining  the.  law  and  leave  the  elective,  portion  J j re_ 
other  things.  I am  of  raid  it  will 
that  is  done.  The  country,  at  the  start,  grasDp/11 11 
thing  because  they  were  becoming  poor  and  de 
lated,  and  thought  any  change  should  be  for  tint 
but  I think  the  more  they  see  of  this  the  mors  a'1 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  there  is  somethin o y 
elective  method.  With  regard  to  teaching  It?;*? 
the  National  schools  should  give  more  facilities 1 
rural  districts  for  agricultural  instruction  and  ^ 
urban  districts  for  technical,  and  let  the  DenJf 
ment  be  able  to  confine  its  work  to  real  tedT 
nical  instruction,  and  I think,  too,  as  far  as  posS" 
that  instruction  imparted  by  the  officials  of  the 
partment  should  be  rather  practical,  except  what  T 
necessary  in  theoretical  instruction  to  expii^ 
practical  lessons.  There  is  a fallacious  opLm 
existing  to  this  effect  that  Intermediate  Education  k 
for  the  middle-class  people,  and  the  University  for 
the  wealthier  classes.  In  my  judgment  University 
education  should  be  specially  for  the  poorer  classes 
The  rich  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself ; and  I 
think,  under  any  free  government,  were  things  on  a pro 
gressive  footing,  this  condition  of  things  should  east 
that  the  well-conducted  talented  son  of  the  poorest  man 
in  the  country  should  have  free  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity if  his  talents  and  good  conduct  fit  him  for  it 
I think  we  should  have  more  University  education 
that  all  classes  of  people  could  avail  . them- 
selves of,  and  even  the  present  Government 
or  their  predecessors,  admitted  that  in  .the 
Soudan,  where  they  instituted  a University  for 
the  Soudanese.  Unless  you  have  talented  people 
with  cultured  minds,  who  have  ability  to  form  com- 
panies  and  establish  factories,  and  so 'forth,  you  can- 
not have  the  country  prosperous.  The  reason  for  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  is  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  till  that  thing  is  cheeked  you  cannot 
have  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
changed ; and,  for  these  reasons,  if  you  have  those 
facilities  for  University  education  then  you  would 
have  the  talented  men  that  can  assist  in  establishing 
and  developing  the  industries  of  the  country;  but  un- 
fortunately the  wealthy  classes  of  this  country  do  not 
take  an  interest  in  it.  Till  lately  there  were  a great 
many  absentees,  and  they  invested  their  money  in 
South  America  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  not  in  their  own  country.  There  should  be  some 
arrangement  in  future — legislation  by  which  occupiers 
should  be  obliged  to  give  sites  for  factories. 

9698.  I am  afraid  wo  are.  going  a long  way  beyond 
what  we  are  to  inquire  into.  We  are  inquiring'into 
the  methods  of  the  Department,  and  what  you  are 
saying  is  much  outside  that  ? — Excuse  me,  sir ; I will 
obey  your  ruling,  but  some  days  ago  evidence  -was 
given  before  this  Committee  very  misleading  and  pre 
judicial  to  myself  and  my  friends,  and  I considered 
that  while  travelling  over  the  same  ground,  I would 
be  permitted  to  correct  it. 

9699.  Do  you  think  the  people  in  your  parish  have 
been  improved  in  any  way  in  the  last  five  or  six  years; 
are  they  in  any  way  better  off  ? — I don’t  think  there 
is  much  improvement  effected  yet.  The  Department. 

I think,  has  done  some  good,  but  if  you  contrast  that 
with  the  expense  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  has  done  much 
good. 

9700.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  they  have  done 
good  ?; — They  have  done  some  little  good  in  the  line  of 
poultry,  but  that  is  a small  matter.  And  lace  is  a 
small  matter. 

9701.  Poultry  is  a very  important  industry  for 
poor  people? — It  is,  but  I meant  to  say  this — 
it  woud  be  a long  time  in  bringing  back  the 
population  of  the  country.  I admit  it  is  some 
good,  but  the  .Department,  if  contrasted  with 
some  other  department  that  should  be  in  its 
place,  keeping  another  department  out,  has  done 
harm  rather  than  good.  Moving  about  in  my 
district  I meet  men  who  say  that  the  Department  is 
worthless,  and  others  say  it  is  a good  thing.  • They 
both  mean  the  same  if  you  understand  them.  One 
man  means  that  the  Department  is  worthless  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  another  man  says  it  is  good 
because  he  thinks  the  idea  is  good.  Some  witnesses 
here  who  have  been  kindly  treated  by  the  Department, 
approve  of  it  and  others  condemn  the  principle  of  the 
Department.  There  was  some  evidence  that  effects,  to 
some  extent,  myself,  and  partly  directly  and  indirectly 
the  Committee  I represent.  For  instance,  some  days 
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n Mr  Starkie  made  a remark  with  regard  to  the 
Primary  schools.  He  said  that  it  was  useless  to  ask 
? r teachers  to  teach  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  the 
^or  r.prs  did  not  understand  the  names  of  vegetables 
lea®  I could  not  understand  that  at  all.  He  made 
Anther  remark.  He  blamed  both  managers  and  his 
a arlwessors  for  building  so  many  schools  within  the 
fcfSy-five  or  thirty  years.  I wish  to  meet  that. 
Up  tcTand  until  recently,  they  could  not  get  sites  for 

£C9702  We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  National 
Roard  1 — Except  to  correct  this  as  it  reflects  on  us, 
The  evidence  was  given  before  you,  and  I wish ; 

± •!.  xjp  cavs  there  was  a great  waste  of  public 
money  in’ the  last  twenty-five  years  in  building  schools. 
Twill  take  concrete  cases  from  my  own  parish,  and 
vou  may  learn  hundreds  of  similar  cases  from  them. 
'When  I went  there  seventeen  years  ago  there  were 
-thr^  schools  in  the  parish.  My  predecessors  could 
tet  no  site,  and  built  two  of  those  schools  on 
fites  Riven  in  the  18th  century  for  churches,  and 
another  came  into  their  hands  by.  accidental  means 
inhere  were  two  other  districts  m which  no  site 
.could  be  got.  About  sixteen  years  ago  I hired  a 
cotter  house  and  spent  £30  on  raising  the  walls  and 
Ting  it  a better  appearance.  Then  I had  to  treat 
lith  gthe  tenant  who  had  a judicial  lease.  By  some 
fiction  of  the  law  I had  to  appoint  the  teacher  as 
caretaker,  in  order  to  save  the  school,  and  that  went 
on  till  two  or  three  years  ago  when  the  townland 
was  sold  and  the  Land  Commission  gave  a site. 
That 8 is  the  reason  we  had  to  build  so  many 
4hools  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  although 
the  population  was  going  down  Yesterday  Mr. 
Andrews  made  a remark  that  is  not  quite  accurate 
and  one  of  them  was  even  misleading.  He  said  he 
■would  not  approve  at  all  of  the  County  Councils 
General  Council  having  any  management  such  as  the 
Department  now  has,  and  his  reasons  were  that  seven 
Northern  counties  had  withdrawn  from  the  General 
Council.  That  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is 
misleading.  There  nine  counties  m the  North,  and 
six  only  withdrew.  Then  there  is  another  thing 
I would  like  to  say.  He  is  a decent  ma'i  l am  sure 
I know  he  is  from  his  remarks  and  all- that,  but  l 
must  explain  it  in  this  way.  There  are  two  of  the 
other  counties— and,  a strange  thing,  although  the 
County  Councils  are  advocates  of  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  place  of  Local  Government  in  those  counties, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  householders  are  for 
Irish  Local  Government  in  its  widest  sense.  The  two 


counties  are  Fermanagh  and  Tyrone,  and  I will  give  Jnly  15^1900. 
you  information  of  how  this  is  managed  sometimes.  Rer  j£n„en(. 
Now  at  the  time  of  the  late  Extension  of  the  Fran-  M-Kenna  p.;1. 
chise  Bill  in  1879  or  1880,  counties  were  divided,  and 
there  was  a Commission  came  to  Fermanagh  to  divide 
the  County  Fermanagh.  Now,  Fermanagh  is  a county 
about  forty-eight  miles  long.  One  party  asked  for 
division  in  this  way.  Down  at  Belleek,  at  the  North- 
ern end  of  Monaghan — — 

9703.  (Mr.  Micks).— Has  this  any  reference  to  any 
of  the  Department's  schemes? — It  has  not,  exactly. 

Well  I will  be  brief.  It  means  this,  that  although  m 
the  County  Fermanagh,  and  in  Tyrone  the  County 
Council  is  for  Imperial  Government  rather  than  Irish 
Local  Government ; that  happens  by  some  accident 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  some  division  of 
the  counties.  In  1881,  on  the  Parliamentary  Register 
of  both  divisions  of  Fermanagh,  in  the  North  division 
of  Fermanagh  there  were  350  of  a majority,  and  the 
thing  was  changed  in  this  way.  At  that  time  the 
Legislature  intended  all  householders  to  have  a vote. 

That  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  but  some 
judge  decided  that  any  house  that  is  set  to  a tenant, 
if  the  tenant  laves  on  the  premises  and  that  there  are 
twenty  other  tenants  in  the  house,  and  he  bars  his 
door  and  locks  it  the  other  tenants  are  roomkeepers 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  • 

9704.  (Chairman).— We  are  going  a long  way  from 
anything  we  have  to  do  with  ?— I was  stating  that  this 
statement  might  prejudice  the  Commission  and  I 
wanted  to  show  it  was  misleading.  The  next  point 
was  this.  He  said  these  were  democratic  days,  anl 
that  the  Department  was  the  most  democratic  form  of 
Government  ever  founded  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

9705.  We  know  your  view,  that  it  is  . quite  the  re- 
verse of  democratic  ? — Precisely.  Then  I would  sug- 
gest, if  it  he  within  the  scope  of  the  Inquiry,  that 
there  should  be  an  attempt  made  to  start  industries, 
ami.  as  I was  saying,  some  legislation  to  enaole  com- 
pilin'es  to  be  formed,  and  land  to  be  given  by  the 
occupiers  and  the  landlord,  and  also  facilities  given 
if  possible  in  the  way  of  borrowing.  . For  instance,  in 
this  country  you  cannot  borrow  for  anything  of  the 
kind  unless  on  the  principle  of  “Jointly  and 
severally.”  That  alarms  small  farmers.  In  Den- 
mark  they  can  borrow  £4,000  and  £5,000  on  individual 

I security  and  it  will  frighten  nobody,  each  being  re- 
sponsible for  only  a small  amount.  The  banks 
in  Denmark  are  required  to  give  this  accommodation. 

If  that  were  embodied  in  some  legislation  here  com- 

> panies  could  be  formed. . 


Mr.  Thomas  Mohak, 


9706.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  al)d„,TeC4n  t 
struction  of  Monaghan  ?— Yes.  To  start  with,  1 - have 
no  question  or  fault  to  find  with  the  Department  or 
their  way  of  managing.  Of  course  they  are  a bit 
arbitrary.  It  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy  all  passes. 
'There  is  no  question  about  it,  they  have  done  some 
•good,  but  not  at  all  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of 
money  given  through  the  county,  at  least  not  at  all  to 
the  advantage  of  the  small  farmer  that  we  under- 
stood this  Act  was  for  when  passed.  I have  been  a, 
member  of  the  Monaghan  County . Council , and  we 
would  never  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Act  were 
we  not  told  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
-struggling  farmer,  and  that  man  has  actua  y g 
no  benefit  whatever,  at  least  he  has  got  no  benefit  n 
comparison  with  the  money  that  is  expended. 

mt  Those  two  principles  are  rather  ™de  apart. 
De-yob  mean  no  one  has  got  a tenefit?— Probably  twi 
people  out  of  100,  or  three  individuals,  have  reaped 
some  benefit. 

9708.  You  mean  to  say  few  people  have  been 

reached?— A mall  who  keeps  a poultry  station  may 
derive  some  benefit,  but  the  people  who  frequent  .that 
station  have  got  no  benefit,  because  the  breeds  they 
have  got  may  not  be  fruitful,  and  the  wrong  breeds 
•are  certainly  joeing  supplied.  ■ 

9709.  (Mr.  Brown):— la  it  not  for  the 
themselves  to  decide  what  breeds  they,  will  have  , 

. they  are  over-ridden. ' ' " 

9710!  (Chairman). — Do  you  suggest  that,  if  the 
Committee  want  a black  minorca  they  send  down  a 
white  leghorn  7— No,  I did  not  say  that. 


9711.  (Mr.  Brown).— But  I should  like  you  to  ex-  Mr.  T 
plain  that.  How  has  the  judgment  of  the  County  Mohan,  j. 
Committee  been  over-ridden  about  poultry  ? lne 
poultry  supplied  to  the  stations  has  not  given  satis- 

^9712.’  Your  statement  was  practically  that  if  the 
County  Committee  selected  a particular  breed  they 
were  over-ridden  by  the  Department  ?— If  they  were 
not  over-ridden  the  Department  was  not  able  to  supply 
the  proper  bird.  ... 

9713.  Have  they  been  over-ridden  ? — In  some  cases 
I think  they  have.  They  may  not  have  been  over- 
ridden in  that  particular  point. 

9714  Then  are  we  to  take  it  that  they  have  not 
been  over-ridden  ?— I cannot  bring  definite  evidence, 

■and  probably  nothing  else  will  convince  you.  _ . 

9715.  (Chairman). — I should  think  not?  I have 
■not  documentary  evidence,  but  I has»  heard  tha 
people  have  not  got  proper  breeds.  v • 

9716.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  think-  that  the  vom- 
mittee  having  selected  one  breed,  the  Department  send 
down  another?— I cannot  say.  I think  we  wiU  pass 
•on  to  something  of  which  I can  give  proof.  lhe 
lectures  in  the  county  are  attended  by  very  few,  and. 
only  by  the  youth  of  the  country  .who  have  nothing 
else  to  do.  They  derive  no  benefit  there.  _ I heard 
one  of  the  lecturers  appointed  by  the  Department  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  and  I think  I would  have  paid 
somebody  to  take  him  away.  It  was  all  very  -good. for 
the  poultry  fancier,  but  to  make  money  the.  lecture 
was  not  the  thing.  The  lectures  “f  JSET&.'S! 
something,  similar.  The  only  thing  I thmt  the  De- 
partment could  attend  to  more  vrould  be  the  taut  and 
vegetables,  and  any  lectures  they  give,  li  -they  went. 

3 2 2 ' ' 
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■on  a farm  and  demonstrated  and  showed  a man  how 
he  had  done  wrong  it  would  be  good,  but  to  carry-on 
a lecture  for  an  hour  it  was  money  wasted.  We  had 
a good  lecturer  first.  Hei  was  really  too  practical  a 
man.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  went  on  the  farm 
and  did  this,  but  lie  ran  contrary  to  some  of  the 
officials  in  Dublin  and  he  could  not  stay.  What  was 
wanted  by  the  Department  was  a man  to  lecture,  not 
to  show  the  people.  He  was  doing  both,  and  had 
to  go  away. 

9717.  We  were  told  by  another  member  of  yoiir 
committee  that  it  was  a question  of  money  ?— I don  t 
think  so.  I refer  to  a man  named  Percival.  He 
was  a lecturer  we  had. 

9718.  That  was  the  statement,  that  it  was  on  some 
question  of  money  he  differed  with  the  Department? 
—I  have  it  from  himself  that  he  was  too  anxious  to 
turn  it  on  a practical  basis.  He  lectured  round  and 
worked  well.  Whatever  it  may  be  he  gave  satisfaction 
to  the  farmers  while  he  was  there.  And  another 
thing  that  I might  observe  too  is  that  the  part  I 
represent,  you  could  not  call  them  farms.  They  are 
only  small  little  plots  of  six  or  seven  acres,  and  for  a 
radius  of  five  miles  it  was  more  a manufacturing 
district  than  a rural  one,  and  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  Department  that  it  was  more  like  an  urban 
district  owing  to  the  linen  factories,  that  were  once  in 
it,  and  water  power  which  is  still  useless  to  a certain 
extent. 

9719.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — For  linen?— Not  for  linen, 
but  for  bleaching  and  dyeing.  And  there  were  300 
people  employed  there,  and  the  people  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  having  some  little  industry.  But  what- 
ever lectures  you  give  in  the  country,  the  people  want 
something  in  the  shape  of  wages.  I myself  put  a 
statement  before  the  Department,  and  I thought  they 
might  have  given  it  a little  consideration.  I largely 
deal  in  a commodity  that  could  be  manufactured.  I 
deal  in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  I offered  to  supply 
a house  and  have  an  outlet  beyond  a doubt  for  the 
stuff  produced  if  the  Department  would  aid  me. 
They  replied  that  they  would  aid  so  far  as  advice, 
but  their  advice  in  this  matter  would  set  anybody 
wrong,  because  'they  would  advise  on  a matter  they 
knew  nothing  whatever  about. 

9720.  (Chairman). — You  didn’t  want  that  advice? 
— Certainly  not 

9721.  You  wanted  their  money? — I wanted  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  and  could  live  without  either. 

9722.  You  wanted  their  assistance  ? — I asked  for 
their  assistance  to  teach  the  people  how  to  manu- 
facture knitted  hosiery.  Instead  of  that  they  went 
to  the  Continent.  They  sent  to  the  Continent  one  of 
their  officials  to  ask  some  manufacturers  to  remove 
their  plant  to  Ireland  to  start  the  making  of  gloves. 
They  thought  it  a very  absurd  proposition.  I sug- 
gested to  the  Department  if  they  ever  wanted  to  raise 
any  industry  in  Ireland,  let  them  send  four  or  six 
boys  from  each  county  to  the  Continent  to  learn  a 
trade  after  they  had  been  at  school  here,  and  come 
hack  with  that  knowledge,  otherwise  they  would  be 
groping  in  the  dark. 

9723.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  say  your  business  was 
leather  manufacture? — No,  I buy  raw  skins,  send 
them  to  the  Continent  to  be  _ dressed  there  and  send 
them  to  Grenoble  to  make  into  gloves.  Here  is  a 
return  of  two  months’  trading  (produced). 

9724.  Do  you  get  the  leather  from  the  Continent  ? — 
No,  Ireland  produces  the  raw  material.  We  have  to 
send  the  skins  to  the  Continent  to  get  dressed,  as 
there  'is  no  technical  knowledge  here.  With  all  their 
technical  schemes  they  have  no  technical  knowledge  of 
dressing  or  dyeing  skins. 

9725.  Your  suggestion  to  the  Department  was  that 
they  should  give  instruction  in  the  manufacturing  of 
leather  in  the  County  of  Monaghan? — Yes  ; that  they 
should  just  give  the  proper  instruction,  which  could 
■only  be  done  by  sending  a few  youths  out  of  the 
country  to  learn  the  business  or  bring  men  in  to 
teach  them.  It  is  a new  business. 

9726.  I think  youths  have  been  sent  from  Limerick 
and  Cork  to  schools  in  London  and  Leeds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  manufacture  of  leather? — That 
would  be  the  heavy  leather.  They  could  learn  tanning 
at  home  in  Limerick. 

9727.  The  Limerick  people  seem  to  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  send  them  away? — What  I speak  of 
is  glove  leather.  The  raw  material  is  produced  in 
Ireland. 

9728.  Perhaps  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 
a teacher? — None  whatever. 


9729.  I thought  you  said  the  youths  should  u 

taught  ?— To  teach  the  youths  you  must  get  a practical 
man  who  knows  his  business.  31 

9730.  He  must  be  a teacher? — You  may  call  km, 
that. 

9731.  (Chairman). — What  would  you  call  h;wr  . 

practical  teacher.  What  is  the  use  of  teaching  Z, 
thing  with  a book  or  pencil?  3~ 

9732.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  Quite  so.  That  is  how  u 

would  teach.  But  it  was  a teacher  that  you  sup 
gested  that  the  Department  should  supply  ?— But  flir 
would  not  do  that.  ■' 


9733.  (Mr.  Brown).— Did  you  want  a particular 

person  employed  ? — Oh,  dear  no.  Any  person  that  is 
a competent  man  to  teach  any  subject  with  a view 
to  the  business  being  proceeded  with,  not  to  drop  it 
there  when  they  .are  taught.  There  is  no  use  is 
giving  them  technical  knowledge  to  leave  the  country 
with.  1 

9734.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Yon  made  a very  valuable 
suggestion  to  the  Department.  I am  sorry  I am  not 
yet  clear  what  the  suggestion  was.  As  far  as  I have 
got,  it  is  that  they  should  employ  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  glove  leather  and  bring  him. 
to  the  County  Monaghan  and  ask  him  to  do  some- 
thing which  you  say  is  not  teaching  ? — You  may  put 
what  name  you  like  on  it,  it  is  practical  teaching 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  nothing  but  lecturing. 

9735.  Lecturing  may  be  teaching,  but  teaching  in- 
eludes  a great  deal  more  than  lecturing.  In  yyhat 
way  did  you  suggest  he  should  give  the  instruction- 
we  will  get  away  from  the  word  “ teaching”  ?— At  an 
inquiry  of  this  sort  I really  think  I could  not  give 
you  tli ait  information.  It  would  be  a technical  bnsi- 


9736.  Certainly,  but  the  point  is  what  was  the 
suggestion  you  made  to  the  Department  ?— That  if 
they  could  supply  a competent  teacher,  a practical 
man  that  had  learnt  the  business,  to  go  through  the 
operation  and  teaoh  a youth  and  turn  him  out  a- 
fully  completed  workman  in  any  one  branch,  which  7 
they  have  never  yet  done  in  our  district. 

9737.  If  they  did  that,  what  then? — I think  the  ,* 
business  would  continue.  It  is  a sound  basis  wheit  : 
you  take  into  consideration  that  every  article  con- 
nected with  it  leaves  the  country  and  must  come  bad  ! 
manufactured. 


9738.  You  don’t  know  whether  they  had  a difficulty  j 
in  securing  a man,  or  difficulties  in  getting  facilities  i 
for  him  to  continue  the  instruction — how  long  ago  is 
it  since  you  made  the  suggestion  ? — About  three  years  j 
ago.  It  was  the  committee  and  not  I made  it.  And’  , 
also  with  reference  to  knitted  gloves,  which  were  [ 
manufactured  by  the  same  people.  They  would  do  < 
nothing  in  that  class,  only  teach  and  leave  the  matter  J 
there. 

9739.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then  they  were  willing  to 

teach  ? — They  were  willing  to  send  an  instructor  to  I 

teach  .them  in  six  weeks  how  to  do  a business  that  r 

it  would  be  very  foolish  to  expect  could  be  learned  in  ; 
six  months,  even  if  it  was  not  learned  in  twelve  • 

months.  Of  course  I dropped  it.  And  it  would  en-  , 

lighten  the  committee  on  railway  rates  if  you  look  j 
at  these  railway  returns.  There  is  a parcel  of  goods,  , 

2 cwt.  2 quarters.  From  Waterford  to  Castleblayney  1 
it  costs  6s.  8 d.,  and  the  same  goods  will  go  from  : 
Castleblayney  to  Brussels  for  5s.  9d.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  industry  to  flourish  if  the  railway  rates  are  I 
not  reduced. 

9740.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  might  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  for  stopping  it  ? — No  ; I would  not  give 
them  the  credit  for  going  so  far.  In  our  part  of  the 
country  what  the  people  want  most  is  fuel.  They 
are  accustomed  to  bogs,  and  the  turf  is  running  out. 
and  unless  the  people  get  something  in  the  nature  of 
fuel  they  will  be  very  badly  off.  The  committee  asked 
the  Department  to  send  down  an  engineer  to  look 
after  the  minerals  that  are  in  the  locality,  and  they 
did  send  an  engineer,  which  I considered  a very  good 
thing.  I went  myself  at  my  own  expense  with  that 
engineer  for  a week.  He  went  walking  round  the 
country,  a very  capable  man,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  He  was  only 
walking  the  land,  spending  his  expenses.  I am  sure 
he  made  and  sent  a report  to  the  Department,  ana 
that  is  all  we  heard  about  it.  We  asked  them  -to 
make  some  borings  for  coal  where  it  had  been  formerly,  i 
and  they  answered  they  had  no  money  to  supply  * | 
diamond  drill  or  any  other  apparatus ; if  they  dja  j 
that  local  effort  would  come  in  then.  But  they  could  k 
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not  expect  local  people  or  small  farmers  to  invest  or  go 
into  anything  till  they  see  whether  it  is  there  or  not. 
They  might  supply  at  least  one  diamond  drill  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  and  get  a competent  man  to  see 
whether  this  coal  or  other  minerals  were  there. 

0741  You  say  the  man  was  competent?— He  was. 

0742.  Had  he  not  available  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland  ?— Then  why  would  they  send  a man  at 
all  if  that  was  available? 

9743.  They  sent  him  to  meet  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee?—If  they  had  it  already,  in  the  Department 
why  send  a man? 

9744  Don’t  speak  like  that.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to 
me  or 'anybody  else.  I put  it  to  you  that  this  man 
had  available  before  he  left  the  office  the  records  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  naturally  he  would 
himself  with  all  the  information  available  from  that 
source,  and  he  would  then  use  this  eyes  and  knowledge 
and  whatever  methods  a mining  engineer  would  employ 
in  order  to  find  if  there  was  any  support  for  the  idea 
that  there  had  been  omitted 'some  valuable  outcrop  ot 
coal?— I saw  what  the  report  was,  very  favourable, 
that  there  was  coal,  but  it  dropped  there  and  nothing 
more  was  done. 

9745.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  making  out  a 
very  good  case  for  the  Department.  What  did  he 
report?— That  there  seemed  to  be  a fair  appearance 


of  coal  being  there,  because  older  people  who  lived 
there  saw  it  lifted  there.  Mr.  T. 

9746.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  question  not  only  was  Mohan,  jjp. 
whether  there  was  coal  there,  but  whether  it  was 

worth  while  to  work  it?— If  he  could  know  that  by 
walking  over  the  ground,  the  man  who  walked  over 
there  before  when  the  geological  survey  was  made 
would  also  know. 

9747.  No ; it  is  a different  thing  altogether.  One 
was  making  a scientific  survey,  and  the  other  making 
an  economical  application  of  that  ? — At  any  rate  we 
felt  he  was  expending  the  public  money. 

9748.  At  your  own  request  ? — At  the  committee  s re- 

quest. They  objected  to  any  such  farce.  They 
thought  he  should  come  with  a practical  design  of 
using  what  was  there.  „ . 

9740.  And  digging  for  it  ?— Iso,  but  of  following  it 


up. 


?— Fairly 


9750.  You  considered  the  report  i 

favourable.  . 

9751.  That  it  was  worth  while  following  up,  and 
some  commercial  company  going  into  the  business  ? — 
Quite  so. 

9752.  Then  I suppose  we  were  waiting  for  the 
company  to  be  formed  ?— Yes,  and  yon  will  wait  a 
long  time.  We  asked  them  to  get  a _ diamond  drill, 
and  there  would  be  something  praotioal  for  a com- 
pany then  to  go  upon. 


9753.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Down  Committee  of  Agriculture  ?— Yes,  sir. 

9754.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say?— 
You  had  the  members  of  my  County  Committee  yester- 


Mr.  Heney  M'Geath,  Portaferry,  examined. 

9759.  Why  do  you  object  to  one  and  not  to  the 
other? — I say  that  the  members  who  are  appointed 
are  not  sufficiently  representative. 

your  own  fault?— Not  representative 


day.  I don’t  entirely  agree  with  the  evidence  they  pe0p]e ; the  Rural  Councils  are  because  they  are 
ive.  I think  that  the  Department  have  too  much  smaner  body. 
ieory;  they  don’t  conciliate  local  opinion;  that  is 


gh  r 4._ 

my° impression"  and  I think  they  are  not  representa- 
tive enough  of  the  people  of  the  country;  that  is 
another  Sbjection  I have.  Our  chairman,  Mr. 
Andrews,  in  his  evidence  objected  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  had  been  made  that  the  General 
Council  of  the  County  Councils  should  have 


9761.  Then  the  Rural  Councils  ought  also  to  appoint 
the  Irish  General  Council  of  County  Councils?— I 
admit  you  are  right  there.  They  should  both  have 
representation  and  our  local  bodies  should  have  greater- 
power  in  preparing  the  schemes  necessary  for  local- 
needs.  About  the  technical  side,  we  have  a lecturer,. 


wdtoihe  OTtaS'd  "thT'Dira*  Jfc  Anld,  md  . lector  in  .prigging,  Mi»  Imne. 

are  doing  good  but  they  should  be  extended  to  dress- 
making and  shirt-making,  and  the  Department  should 
supply  material  to  schools  where  the  poor  children 
are.  I think  the  lectures  from  Miss  Irvine’s  stand- 
point are  doing  good. 

9762.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  schools  do  you  refer  to? 


drew’s.  I think  they  should,  because  they  are  nomi- 
nated exactly  by  the  County  Councils  the  same  as  the 
Agricultural  Council  is.  We  nominate  two  members 
to  the  General  Council  and  two  members  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Board.  I think  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  doing 
his  best  as  far  as  his  lights  will  lead  him,  but  I think 
he  is  overruled  too  much  by  the  head  officials. 


Mr.  Andrews  referred  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book.  National  schools.  Mr.  Auld  in  his  wood-work  is  very 

I never  read  the  book.  He  evidently  had  a.  double  go0(j  jn  theory,  but  by  the  time  he  has  conducted  the 
dose  of  original  sin,  as  you  said  about  something  else,  sjx  weeks’  course  over  the  county  and  is  back  again  to 
when  he  attacked  both  the  Catholics  and  the  Pro-  the  centre  they  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  One  lec_ 
testants.  I don’t  see  what  that  had  to  do  with  the  turer  is  not  enough,  but  we  only  get  £200  for  the- 
Department.  But  the  Department  is  not  in  touch  whole  County  Down  for  technical  instruction ; that  is- 
with  the  Agricultural  Committees  in  its  administra-  almost  useless  for  technical  instruction  in  a county 
tion.  When  we  prepared  a scheme  in  the  first  in-  with  165,000  of  a population.  I want  to  give  you 
stance,  the  first  year  Mr.  Gordon  came  down  from  the  some  information  about  the  fisheries,  that  is  the  sea 
Department  and  said : “ Either  take  it  or  leave  it ; fisheries.  I understand  £10,000  is  ear-marked  for 
that  is  our  scheme,  and  you  will  have  to  either  take  fisheries  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Greene  and  his 
it  or  leave  it.”  And  last  year  when  the  scheme  was  staff,  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  of  whom  we  have 
being  prepared  Dr.  Hinchclifie  said  the  same  thing.  n0  knowledge  in  the  County  Down,  but  if  we  got  our 
In  my  opinion  the  two  members  who  are  representa-  fajr  proportion,  there  are  eleven  maritime  counties 
tive  of  the  County  Council  are  not  enough.  in  Ireland,  we  should  get  £800,  but  the  entire  amount 

9755.  You  mean  on  the  Council  of  Agriculture? — we  got  since  the  Department  came  into  existence  was 

Yes,  on  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  We  have  only  £150  for  the  entire  seven  years,  and  that  was  abso- 
two,  and  I think  the  Rural  Councils,  who  are  more  ]utely  useless.  We  promoted  a pier  at  Portaferry, 
in  touch  with  the  working  of  agriculture,  should  be  an(j  'fiad  a visit  from  an  official  who  promised  a third 
represented.  The  -members  of  the  County  Council  are  0f  the  cost  up  to  £700  ; we  had  plans  prepared  that 
generally  gentlemen  and  merchants  and  are  not  far-  would  cost  £2,000,  and  we  thought  we  would  be  able 
mers,  whereas  the  Rural  Councillors  are  farmers.  to  erect  the  pier,  but  we  found  out  in  the  course  of 

9756.  Is  not  the  General  Council  of  County  Coun-  progress  that  the  County  Council  could  not  spend 

cils  appointed  by  the  same  body  that  appoints  its  more  than  £300  on  the  pier  by  an  old  Act  of  William 
representatives  to  the  Council  of  Agriculture? — Not  IV.  We  modified  our  plans  to  make  it  £1,000,  ex- 
the  same  persons.  . pecting  the  Department  to  give  us  £700,  but  they 

9757.  They  are  appointed  by  the  same  body?—I  would  only  give  us  one-third,  so  we  had  to  cut  it  down- 
stated  so.  The  General  Council,  of  County  Councils  to  a stump  of  a pier  at  £450. 

are  appointed  by  the  same  body  and  may  be  the  same 


persons  or  not.  . 

9758.  Would  not  your  objection  to  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  also  apply  to  the  General  Council ; are 
they  not  elected  by  the  very  same  bodies  as  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  ?— They  are. 


9763.  (Mr.  Onilvie). — Do  you  go  on  adding  to  it? — 
It  is  a matter  for  futurity;  it  was  the  only  thing  we 
could  do.  The  County  Council  have  power  to  mend 
an  old  pier,  but  they  are  controlled  to  £300  for  a new 
pier. 
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'July  19, 19OG.  9764.  Is  it  old  now  ? — I suppose  once  it  is  a day  in 

j^r_  H existence  it  is  an  old  pier.  The  Department  say  they 

M'G-rath.  spend  money  on  a steamboat,  the  Helga,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  trawlers  off  the  coast.  I have  never 
seen  that  Helga  off  the  County  Down  coast.  I was 
out  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  I saw  two  steam  trawlers 
working  away  on  the  Sunday  and  they  were  not  two 
miles  oft  the  coast.  They  are  supposed  to  be  three 
miles  away,  but  I am  told  by  the  people  that  they 
•come  in  at  night  time  and  trawl  ofi  the  shore. 

9766.  (Mr.  Brown).— Has  any  information  been 
:given  to  the  Department  about  that  ? — I am  sure  there 
has.  I don’t  know  whether  there  was  any  official 
letter  from  any  county  about  it,  but  it  should  be  their 
business  to  find  it  out. 

9766.  ( Chairman .). — People  should  tell  them? — They 
•come  as  far  as  Cranford  Point.  The  Helga  discovered 
a trawler  off  Drogheda  and  prosecuted  her. 

9767.  (Mr.  Brown).— Why  should  not  the  people 
locally  give  the  information  to  the  Department? — I 
think  they  should  if  the  Department  would  give  any 

■ effect  to  it.  It  does  not  take  £10,000  a year  to  keep 
that  up.  I understand  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
that  they  are  to  supply  boats  for  deep-sea  fishery 
and  nets.  I think  they  have  two  inspectors  at  pre- 
-sent  taking  evidence  about  trawlers  off  the  coast  of 
Donegal.  Mr.  Greene  came  down  and  paid  one  day’s 
flying  visit.  There  was  a meeting  of  the  fishermen  to 
meet  him  in  Portaferry,  and  they  wanted  some  money 
to  buy  boats.  Mr.  Greene  said  they  could  get  loans 
under  the  old  Act,  not  under  the  Department,  by 
paying  2A  per  cent,  and  giving  security.  A poor 
fisherman  Irving  in  a hovel  could  get  no  security.  They 
^le  case  Baltimore  where  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  came  and  gave  the  fishermen  loans 
without  any  security,,  with  the  result  that  she  was 
paid  off  every  penny,  and  it  is  now  a prosperous  town. 
1 think  the  Department  should  have  followed  on  her 
lines.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  have  promised 
the  fishermen  of  the  Claddagh  that  they  will  supply 
them  with  money  for  boats,  and  I don’t  see  why  the 
Department  should  not  follow  the  same  lines.  Colonel 
Crawford  and  myself  and  other  members  were  asked 
to  get  information  for  preparing  a scheme  connected 
with  the  fishing  business. . They  asked  us  to  prepare 
•details.  We  would  not  have  the  same  information 
the  Department  would  have,  and  the  Department,  I 
think,  should  launch  a scheme  for  the  County  Down. 
There  is  fish-curing,  it  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
lor  Scotland ; there  is  herring-curing ; there  are 
•oyster  beds  and  fish  tanks,  and  they  should  consider 
the  transit  of  fish,  making  material  for  sails,  net- 
making  and  boat-building;  these  things  should  be 
considered  by  the  Department. 

9768.  (Chairman).— You  think  the.  Department 
ought  to  divide  the  £10,000  and  give  so  much  to  each 
county? — I think  that  would  be  only  fair. 

9769.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  about  those  purposes 

which  are  general— the  £800  you  would  claim  to  be 
your  share — for  the  construction  of  piers  and  har- 
•Ug\-SU^,'^j  boats,  imparting  instruction 

in  fashing  and  encouragement  of  industries,  investiga- 
tion into  the  habits  of  fish,  methods  of  fishing  and 
supervision,  and  protection  of  fishing  grounds  and 
bylaws  relating  to  fishing ; they  would  have  to  keep  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  £10,000  for  those  purposes 
in  the  co™ty  as  a whole  ?-They  don’t  want  all  that. 
ThQe/„. spe.uf  £88,000  of  the  whole  grant  on  salaries. 

9770.  (Mr.  Brown).— Out  of  which  grant? — The 
entire  grant  for  the  Department. 

977L  Out  of  the  Department’s  endowment  ?— Out 
of  the  entire  grant  they  get.  For  twenty-one  years 
Government  subsidised  the  Scotch  fisheries  and  they 
faave  a Scotch  Board  there.  Scotland  is  divided:,i3to 
twenty-six  districts  and  there  is  an  official  ovef  each 
district,  and  I think  the  same  thing  should  be  done 
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^ *n  Scotland ^with  the  result  that  40,000 
nd  only 

8£  did  the  subsidy 
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App  s » 0 whJ‘  W.  l™‘s  or  piers  !_I 
fdmlnl.re.  .rh,at  W3y  ’ 1 Pr.esurae  t[le  Fishery  Board 
d977?  Tt  ‘ .fo.r  requirement  of  the  district. 
tSLm.  ®h  rerrespond  with  this  £10,000!- 
Eractly  the  same  way.  but  they  got  it  for  twenty-one 
year,.  There  -are  140,000  people  work™  in  SdK 
re  Scotland  and  only  26,000  in  Ireland*  I k“!w  «5 
Department  built  320  boats,  but  they  got  tC  »n 


built  in  Scotland  ; the  Congested  Districts  Board  built 
boats  in  Ireland.  They  could  have  got  them  built  in 
Portavogue  or  Portaferry  or  Belfast,  but  they  got  thim 
built  in  Scotland. 

9775.  Do  you  know  if  they  took  estimates  for 
them? — I do  not  know.  In  1904  the  value  of  the  fish 
taken  in  Scotland  was  £2,307,902  and  the  value  of  the 
fish  taken  in  Ireland  was  £393,630,  and  we  have  as 
large  a maritime  coast  as  they  have. 

9776.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  as  many  fish? 
— I think  we  have. 

9777.  That  is  one  of  the  things  the  Department  have 
got  to  investigate  ; it  is  of  first  importance  to  discover 
if  the  fish  are  there? — To  prove  that  they  are  there 
the  first  men  that  come  to  Ardglass  are  Scotchmen; 
you  will  always  find  Scotchmen  following  the  gold. 

9778.  How  long  do  they  fish  there  ? — From  April  to 
July  ofi  Ardglass  and  Kilkeel,  and  I fancy  they  go  to 
the  mackerel  fishing  then.  I think  there  should  be  a 
Board  responsible  to  the  people,  as  in  Scotland,  over 
the  Fisheries,  and  that’  would  have  a good  effect. 

9779  Tlie  Board  is  not  responsible  to  the  people  in 
Scotland.  Ireland  is  the  only  place  where  agriculture 
or  anything  else  is  under  a Board  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  Government  does  it  absolutely? — Then  I 
apologise  for  having  made  that  statement,  but  I read 
it  somewhere.  Now  about  the  live  stock  scheme;  I 
tliink  the  scheme  carried  out  by  the  Department  is 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  scheme  carried  out  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  for  a long  number  of  years.  I 
think  that  did  no  benefit  whatever  to  horse-breeding, 
and  I will  tell  you  my  own  opinion  of  the  reason: 
they  don’t  get  the  proper  class  of  sires  ; they  get 
weedy  thoroughbreds  ; he  has  a very  good  pedigree,  but 
is  not  the  horse  to  breed  a high-class  animal,  and  the 
only  horses  that  will  be  in  demand  shortly  will  be  a 
high-class  hunter  or  a horse  for  heavy  draught ; the 
medium  horse  will  not  be  required  because  the  motor 
cars  will  drive  him  off  the  road.  You  want  to  aid 
the  small  farmer,  and  the  small  farmer  cannot  breed 
a hunter.  I think  the  better  plan  would  be  if  you 
could  enable  farmers  to  keep  a sound  young  mare  until 
she  bred  three  or  four  foals,  and  if  you  take  my  advice 
I would  say  take  the  entire  money  for  horse-breeding 
and  put  it  into  the  bull  scheme  ; the  bull  scheme  is 
an  excellent  one,  but  we  have  not  enough  bulls.  We 
have  only  sixty  in  the  County  Down,  and  in  my 
parish  there  are  only  two  bulls  confined  to  thirty  cows 
each,  and  we  have  600  or  700  cows  in  the  parish. 

9780,  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  the  County  Committee 
ever  agree  to  abandon  the  horse-breeding  scheme?— 
No ; I asked  them  to  do  it,  but  I could  not  get  them 
to  agree.  They  are  enamoured  of  horse-breeding,  but 
I will  try  again,  and  perhaps  I could  say  you  support 
me? — With  regard  to  the  bull  scheme  we  are  utterly 
opposed  to  the  mode  of  selection.  You  must  submit 
your  bull  at  Robson’s  sale-yard,  and  the  enhanced  price 
when  he  gets  a premium  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
breeder ; between  the  auctioneer  and  the  breeder  they 
get  the  profits  ; the  man  has  to  give  £15  more  than 
the  value  of  the  bull  to  get  him.  The  County  Com- 
mittee held  a meeting  of  the  breeders  of  the  County 
Down  and  unanimously  agreed  that  the  bulls  should 
be  selected  in  local  centres.  They  appointed  a com- 
mittee, and  I.  was  on  it,  to  see  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
but  we  found  out  we  had  to  pay  our  own  expenses  and 
we  did  not  go.  It  is  a hardship  on  a man  if  he  has 
a well-bred  bull  that  the  people  like,  that  he  has  to 
send  him  to  Belfast  to  be  selected  for  the  premium  of 
the  Department,  and  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  that 
remodelled  and  recast.  I have  not  seen  a scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  sheep-breeding  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  I think  that  is  a scheme  that  should  be 
taken  up.  The  farmers  through  the  County  Down  are 
largely  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Scotland  to  buy  ewes 
to  breed  from,  and  they  have  discovered  a class  of 
ram,  the  Wensleydale  ram,  and  he  is  the  best  cross 
with  the  horned  ewe.  They  discovered  that  for  them- 
selves ; that  should  naturally  have  come  under  the 
knowledge  of  the  Department.  T think  there  should 
he  a sheep  scheme.  Regarding  the  pig  scheme  I think 
we  are  going  to  drop  it;  it  is  no  service.  We. tried 
it  at  the  Asylum  farm.  We  bought  six  of  the  old 
Irish  and  six  of  the  Yorkshire,  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  appearance  between  one  and 
the  other  when  finished  off. 

9781  No  difference? — In  weights  and  appearance. 

9782.  Did  you  get  them  examined  by  an  expert?— 
We  did ; his  opinion  was  that  there  was  ho  difference. 
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-P733.  In  quality?— OH,  I don’t  know  about  that; 
you  mean  about  the  quality  of  the  bacon;  I dont 
Low ; he  did  not  give  an  opinion  on  that. 

9784.  (Chairman). — That  is  rather  important,  is  it 

not  1 That  would  be  rather  important ; I don  t know  , 

T have  not  been  at  the  meetings  for  some  tune. 

9785  We  were  informed  he  did  give  an  opinion  f— 
Mr  Robb  would  know.  That  flax  scheme,  I think  we 
“iii.  drop  it;  it  is  no  use  to  us  in  County  Down.  I 
would  not  subsidise  shows,  for  I don’t  think  the  poorer 
class  of  farmers  compete  there  at  all. 

9786  (Mr.  Brown). — A our  committee  have  that  in 
their  own  hands ?-They  have;  my  own  individual 
opinion  is  that  shows  are  no  use  because  it  is  the 

wealthier  men  compete  there. 

9787  Have  you  no  classes  for  farmers  under  a cer- 

tain  valuation. — We  have  tat  they  don't  breed,  many 
of  them ; they  don’t  do  the  amount  of  good  that  the 
people  expected  them  to  do.  . 

" ,0788.  I suppose  nothing  does  that  ? — I beg  your  par- 
don, I hope  this  Committee  will.  About  these  lec- 
tures, Mr.  M'Gaw  is  our  agricultural  expert.  They 
are  very  good  in  ways,  but  until  you  have  demonstra- 
tion plots8  it  will  not  have  any  effect  If  you  had  a 
farm  where  County  Down  fawners  could  see  the  results 
it  would  have  a great  advantage.  We  have  facilities 
in  the  County  Down  if  the  Department  would  aid  ns. 
There  is  the  Henry  Trust  at  Downpatrick ; if  the 
Department  aided  us  to  start  that  farm  it  would  be  a 
most  valuable  addition.  . . 

9789  Some  of  yonr  other  members  say  it  as  an  an 
inconvenient  situation  ?— They  always  say  that  be- 
cause they  live  near  Belfast,  and  they  thank  Belfast 
is  the  hub  of  the  district. 

9790  The  gentlemen  who  gave  that  evidence  were 
not  from  Self  ast  ?— They  always  think  that  because 
they  take  thedr  oommittee  meetings  to  Belfast.  When 
this  committee  came  into  operation  they  were  not  able 
to  get  milk  at  the  asylum,  but  the  result  is  we  are 
•now  able  to  supply  them  with  milk  for  the  entire 
y^r,  and  the  land  made  a profit  of  £1.100  for  the 

ye9791  (Afr.  Ogilvie).— There  are  probably  very  small 
wages  on  the  asylum  farm  ?— The  lunatics  dont  get 
much  wages.  I am  very  much  enamoured  of  the 
horticultural  lecturer,  Mr.  Scott,  that  we  got  from 
Wexford.  I think  he  will  do  great  good  in  the 
county.  He  is  anxious  to  aid  the  occupiers  of  the 
labourers’  cottages,  and  I think  that  scheme  will 
be  valuable  in  the  future.  These  demonstration  plots 
will  let  the  labourers  see  what  is  being  done.  me 


Education  Board  used  to  teach  agticulture  in  schools.  lM9°6- 
I knew  a teacher  in  Portaferry  who  would  get  7s.  6rt.  Jtr  H- 
a head  for  teaching  boys,  but  he  had  to  send  a practi-  jpGratli.  , 
cal  gardener  to  learn  how  to  plant  leeks  in  his  own 
garden. 

9792.  (Afr.  Brown).— Have  you  no  demonstration 
plots  under  the  agricultural  scheme? — Yes,  Mr. 

M'Gaw  selects  plots  ; it  aids  the  particular  man,  but 
the  neighbours  won’t  go.  Of  course  it  is  doing  more 
or  less  good,  but  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if 
they  had  the  farms  in  existence  where  they  could  see 
cattle  and  everything  else. 

9793.  (Mr.  Ogilvie)- — Any  of  these  demonstration 

plots  near  your  residence  ? — Yes,  • I saw  one  the  other 
day  four  miles  from  me.  , 

9794.  Nobody  else  goes  to  see  it  except  the  fanner  t 

I don’t  know.  , 

9795.  (Chairman). — Is  it  on  the  side  of  the  road  I— 

It  is,  but  they  don't  come  there  to  get  explanations, 
and  I hear  them  saying  afterwards  m the  fairs  and 
markets  that  it  is  all  rubbish.  About  our  poultry 
instructress,  it  is  also  the  theory  with  her.  I be- 
lieve she  is  starting  a fattening  station,  and  I believe- 
the  Department  subsidises  £100  for  a fattening  sta- 
tion, and  I was  advising  our  oommittee  to  get  one 
started.  I think  she  should  select  one  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  have  poultry,  .there,  and  -have  the- 
instructress  come  and  carry  out  things  practically. 

They  only  get  it  in  theory  in  the  school,  and  she- 
drives  away  and  they  know  no  more  about  it.  1 
heard  some  gentlemen  talking  about  a reafforestation 
scheme.  I understand  the  Department  have  bought 
Mr  Parnell’s  estate  at  Avondale.  I was  speaking  to1 
Mr.  M'Gaw,  and  he  says  it  is  all  nonsense,  they  will 
never  launch  .it  as  a scheme  for  reafforee^ng  the 
country.  I Hunk  that  is  a great  mistake  The  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  collect  £33,016  m 
Ireland,  and  we  only  get  £3,000,  of  that.  I agree 
with  a witness  who  says  the  Department  should  subsi- 
dise industries.  . There  are  many  industries  that 
could  be  established  for  the  County  Down,  and  if  the 
Department  subsidised  them  they  would  be  very  useful 
for  -the  people.  I know  one  industry  started  in 
Portaferry  by  a Catholic  curate  and  it  broke  him,  but 
it  is  giving  employment  to  about  seventy  girls,  earn- 
ing up  to  10s.  -a  week  ; I think  they  should  subsidise 
these  things.  Advice  is  very  good,  but  we  want 
money  along  with  it.  If  advice  and  money  came  to 
several  districts  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country  generally. 


John  W.  Fraser,  3. p.,  examined. 


9796.  (Chairman). — You  are  President  of  the  Irish 
Mill  Owners’  Defence  Association? — Yes,  sir. 


If  an  inspector  were  to  refuse  exemption,  the  mill-  Mr.  John  \V. 
owner  would  .have  no  appeal  and  no  redress  of  any  Fraser,  j.p. 
kind  • but  tlie  refusal  of  the  exemption  would  mean 
the  stoppage  of  the  mill,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  keep  the  lattice  clean,  or  to  obtain  a sufficient  flow 
of  water  through  the  race.  I desire  to  cast  no  re- 
flection whatever  on  the  ability  or  impartiality  of  the 
present  inspectors,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
appointed  as  inspectors  of  fisheries  pure  and  simple, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  fisheries,  and 
that  there  is  no  representation  whatever  m the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  enormous  and  highly 
valuable  mill-owning  -industry,  and  no  controlling  c 


9797  I believe  you  come  with  reference  to  certain 
evidence  given  at  Derry?— Yes,  I sent  in  a precis  of 
my  evidence,  and  perhaps  it  would  save  time,  m the 
long  run  if  1 read  it.  I am  Chairman  of  Fraser  and 
Haugliton,  Limited,  who  carry  on  a bleaching  and 
finishing  business  on  the  river  Mame,  near  Oully- 
backey.  We  employ  between  200  and  300  hands  and 
pay  about  £8,000  per  annum  in  wages  at  our  Cully- 
backey  works.  There  are  twenty-three  mills  on  the 

thousands  a year  in  wages.  It  .has  been  estim  ea  . ^ knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  manufactur- 

ing industry  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Latter. 

.1  would,  suggest  that  the  powers  of  the  inspectors 
should  not  be  uncontrolled,  but  that  in  all  cases  the 
millowoiers  should  -have  a right  of  appeal  from  the- 
ruling  of  the  inspectors  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
itself,  and  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  remit 
the  question  to  a skilled  party  or  parties  to  report  on 
the  best  practicable  and  available  means  for  render- 
ing harmless  the  manufacturing  effluents,  or  other- 
wise' taking  due  precaution  for  the  safety  of 
the  fish  (if  ' necessary),  the-  nature  and  cost 
of  the  works  and  apparatus  required,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  expense  involved,  and  . 
as'  to  the  industrial  interests  involved  in'  the 
question,  aiid  the  circumstances  and  requirements 
of  the  locality.  I beg  to  refer- to  ithe' Rivers  . Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act,  1876,  under  which  a similar 
oourse  is  prescribed.  I would.. also  -suggest  that  in  all . 
matters  relating  to  the  consideration  by  the  Depart- 


thousands  a year  in  wages.  

the  result  of  private  inquiry  that-  the  wages  paid  by 
the  concerns  situate  on  the  Maine  and  its  tributaries 
amount  to  at  least  £250,000  per  annum  and  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  rivers  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
where  similar  industries  are  to  be  found.  The  powers 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  tbe 
fishery  laws  are  already  very  extensive  and  very 
drastic,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  greatly  enlarge 
those  powers  by  means  of  a draft  bill  at  present  under 
consideration  by  the  Government.  Even  as  they  stand 
the  powers  of  the  Department  are  capable  ot 
being  used  in  such  a manner  as  to  seriously  embarrass, 
and  - in  many  cases  perhaps  altogether  hinder,  the 
operations  of  the  milling  industry.  For  instance,  as 
the  law  at  present  stands,  where  turbine  wheels  are 
used  it  is  not  only  necessary  , to  have  a salmon  lattice 
over  the  wheel  itself,  but  also  to  have  a lattice  -at  each 
end  of  the  mill  race,  unless  exemption  is  granted  by 
the  inspectors  on  the  ground  that  such  exemption  is 
necessary  for  the  effective  working  of  the  machinery. 
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J ali/  18,  1900.  ment  of  proposed  fishery  legislation,  persons  entitled 
S~T~  w to  speak  as  experts  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturing 
Fra'  ° n * industries  of  the  country,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
’ * ’ sultation.  I am  quite  aware  that  upon  a recent 
occasion  two  gentlemen  were  asked  by  the  Board  to 
go  up  and  confer  with  them  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  Bill,  but  what  I would 
suggest  would  be  to  go  a great  deal  further.  The 
gentlemen  referred  to  were  invited  by  the  Board  as 
individuals.  The  Board  themselves  made  the  selec- 
tion of  the  individuals  whom  they  would  invite.  The 
gentlemen  who  went  up  were  courteously  received  and 
were  given  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the 
Board  a number  of  matters,  but  at  that  point  their 
opportunity  terminated,  and  they  had  to  go  away 
and  leave  the  Board  to  consider  the  matter  with  no 
expert  guidance  except  that  of  their  fishery  inspectors. 

I think  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  the 
Board  for  such  occasions  either  (1)  an  expert  adviser 
acquainted  with  manufacturing  conditions  and  the 
requirements  of  manufacturing  industries ; (2).  a 

power  of  reference  to  some  outside  expert  for  advice, 
or  (3)  what  I might  describe,  for  want  of  a better 
term,  as  an  industrial  and  advisory  committee.  I 
desire  to  take  exception  to  certain  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Thomas  M'Dermott  in  his  evidence  given  at 
Londonderry,  as  reported  in  the  Northern  Whig  of 
the  16th  inst.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  mills  are 
ruining  the  fish.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  for  my 
own  firm  and  from  a large  experience  of  my  brother 
millowners,  we  are  most  anxious  so  to  carry  on  our 
manufactures  as  to  avoid  doing  any  injury  whatever 
to  the  fish.  The  two  turbine  wheels  which  we  own 
at  Cullybackey  are  of  an  improved  and  modern  con- 
struction which,  as  is  well  known,  and  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  do  not  kill  fish)  and  in  my 
experience  of  twenty-five  years,  since  these  wheels 
were  put  up,  I have  not  known  any  fish  to  be  killed 
by  either  of  them.  Further,  at  is  not  the  fact  that 
fish  are  poisoned  by  the  waste  let  off  from  the  mills. 
I am  aware  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  mill- 
owners,  including  all  the  larger  and  more  important 
firms,  go  to  very  great  expense  and  trouble  to  prevent 
any  poisonous  waste  from  entering  the  river,  and  there 
is  no  sympathy  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  mill- 
owners  as  a body,  or  on  the  part  of  the  association, 
of  which  I am  president,  with  any  manufacturer  who 
neglect  to  take  reasonable  precautions  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  M‘Dermott’s  statement  that  he  has  seen  thousands 
of  fish  poisoned  is  misleading,  as  he  has  often  been 
informed  by  myself,  and  I cannot  understand  his  per- 
sistence in  such  a statement  if  he  desires  to  be  candid 
or  fair.  So  far  from  the  poisoning  of  fish  being  a 
habitual  or  daily  occurrence,  as  Mr.  M'Dermott’s 
statement  wou  d lead  one  to  believe,  it  is  the  fact 
that  an  spite  of  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservators,  and  the  constant  patrolling  of  the 
waters  by  their  baliffs,  they  have  not  been  able  in 
any  prosecution  brought  against  millowners  within  re- 
cent years  to  produce  any  dead  fish,  or  to  allege  that 
any  fish  have  been  in  fact  killed,  with  the  exception 
•of  one  small  fish  measuring  less  than  an  inch,  which 
was  produced  on  one  occasion.  An  accident  did  occur 
upon  one  occasion  six  years  ago  when  a number  of 
fish  were  killed,  and  ever  since  then  Mr.  M'Dermott 
has  been  making  the  statement  that  he  has  seen 
thousands  of  fish  poisoned,  as  if  it  were  a usual  and 
a daily  occurrence. 

9798.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  accident? — 
’ The  accident  was  the  giving  way  of  a plug  or  valve 
which  controlled  the  Chloride  of  lime  and  let  ofi  some 


into  the  river  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning 
when  it  was  discovered  probably  several  hundred  fish 
down  the  river  were  destroyed.  The  firm  that  I belonged 
to  then  took  steps  to  have  such  a change  made  in  this 
chloride  of  lime  tank  that  not  only  was  it  very  nn- 
likely  that  such  a thing  would  ever  occur  again,  but 
such  a change  was  made  in  the  run  off  that  if  it  did 
occur  at  would  not  run  into  the  river,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  occur  .again.  I have  every  acci. 
dent  that  it  is  possible  to  foresee  guarded  against. 

9799.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).— Cam  you  or  your  association  , 
give  any  information  as  to  how  far  water  is  being 
used  as  power  in  the  mills  of  Ireland — I assume  that 
your  association  is  interested  in  water  not  as  power, 
but  as  a vehicle  and  useful  assistance  im  manufac- 
ture?— In  nearly  all  the  mills  water  as  the  motive 
power  supplemented  by  steam  for  use  in  dry  weather. 
Of  course'  in  hot  dry  weather  when  the  water  is  low 
it  is  more  likely  that  some  accident  will  occur,  when 
the  river  is  dm  a normal  condition  a small  leakage 
means  nothing. 

9800.  Is  there  much  utilisation  of  the  streams  other 
than  as  power  as  far  as  your  association  in  con- 
cerned?— No,  I think  it  is  altogether  as  power.  In 
all  businesses  the  river  is  used  more  or  less  as  a kind 
of  natural  sewer,  but  it  is  only  when  poisonous  matter 
gets  in  and  destroys  fish  that  anybody  objects  to 
it,  and  we  think  that  at  least  we  ought'  to  have 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  that 
statements  which  are  rashly  made  by  people  interested 
in  other  industries  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass. 
That  is  our  sole  reason  for  taking  any  cognizance  of 
Mr.  M'Dermott’s  evidence  at  all.  If  you  allow  a 
statement  to  pass  uncontradicted  it  is  supposed  by 
ninety-nine  people  out  of  100  that  it  is  unanswerable. 

9801.  Your  constituents  are  too  scattered  to  secure 
representation  through  the  ordinary  means  on  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  ? — We  have  now,  I think,  several 
members  of  our  board  who  are  also  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  different  counties,  and  in  that  way  they 
are  able  to  bring  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the 
necessity  of  what  you  would  call  an  Industrial  Board, 
not  a Fishery  Board.  A Fishery  Board,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  must  sympathise  with  fish,  that  is  its 
raison  d'etre.  We  don’t  cast  any  doubt  whatever 
upon  their  impartiality  and  desire  to  do  justice,  but 
they  start  from  the  wrong  end  from  our  point  of  view, 
and  at  least  we  should  be  heard.  Our  industry  is,  of 
course,  a hundred  times  more  valuable  than  that  of 
the  Bann  and  Foyle  Fishery  Company. 

9802.  But  the  fact  that  you  are  so  well  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Agriculture  does  not  meet  the  case?— 
No,  we  are  not  well  represented ; it  is  an  accidental 
representation . 

9803.  But  you  have  several  members? — I can  only 
recall  one. 

9804.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  some  very  good 
friends  there,  if  they  are  not  representatives.  I am 
sorry  if  you  depreciate  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
millowners? — I think  if  you  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view  you  will  see  I am  championing  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  because  Mr.  M'Dermott's  evi- 
dence at  Derry  was  altogether  aimed  at  you  that  you 
did  not  take  toe  precautions  you  ought  to  take. 

9806.  I am  speaking  of  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  at  the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  which 
gentlemen  Lave  taken  part  advocating  the  interests 
of  toe  millowners.  I am  sorry  to  hear  you  depre- 
ciating their  eSorts.  They  not  only  did  it  well,  but 
very  successfully? — I don’t  depredate  them. 


Mr.  W.  Hubert  Webb,  t.p.,  Randalstown,  examined. 


Mr.  W.  Hubert 
Webb,  J.P. 


9806.  (Chairman). — You  represent  toe  Mill  Owners’ 
Defence  Association? — I am  toe  hon.  secretary  of  the 
assodation.  I am  a director  of  the  Old  Bleach  Linen 
Company,  Limited,  of  Randalstown,  County  Antrim, 
and  am  Secretary  of  the  Millowners’  Association. 
My  firm  employs  350  hands,  and  pays  £10,000  per 
annum  in  wages.  I have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Fraser,  president  of  the  association,  and  concur  with 
it  generally.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  trouble 
this  Commission  with  any  details  in  connection  with 
the  ancient  controversy  between  the  millowners  and 
the  Fishery  Conservators,  but  I am  forced  to  do  so 
by  a statement  made  by  Mr.  M'Dermott  in  London- 


derry conveying  the  idea  " that  Riparian  millowners 
with  their  turbine  wheels  and  trade  effluents  were 
killing  fish  by  thousands  and  ruining  toe  salmon  fish- 
ing industry,  and  that  the  Department  were  neglecting 
their  duty  by  not  sending  down  their  inspectors  to 
stop  this  wholesale  slaughter.”  In  toe  first  place 
under  the  existing  law  the  inspectors  have  no 
authority  whatever  in  connection  with  fry-guards  on 
turbine  wheels  or  with  river  pollution,  so  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  interfere.  And  in  the  second 
place  I can  put  a few  facts  before  you  which  will 
rather  upset  Mt.  M'Dermott’s  statement.  Messrs. 
Fraser  and  Houghton,  Limited,  and  the  York-street 
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- Company,  Limited,  were  prosecuted 
-Flax  Spin“B*°? dilution.  In  both  ca-ses  water 


T!ax  ^To^mvM  PoUution.  In’  both  ca-ses  water 
last  year  fo  to  watch  their  premises  night 

■bailiffs  were  employed  no  Messrs.  Fraser 


lailifo  were  ^P1^b  f ’^aiid.  In  Messrs.  Fraser 
and  day  admitted  that  they  had 

V»h.Sl«  d»d  fUh.  I«  tt>. 

*“  conrioUo..,  th.  court  of  Are 

-i,owercr  AiOf  or  under  the  law  as  it  r,cw 

?TMand  tte  fact  of  pitting  ■■‘SM*** 
■stands  in  Ire iana,  lianid  into  a river,  con- 

■particle  Im  the  face  of  thoe  two 

Semen*  with  re6.rd  to  th. 
of  rivers  falls  rather  flat,  and  the  Depart- 
pollution  ingnectors  may  be  excused  for  not  un- 
ments  fisher?  themselves.  The  Old  Bleach  Linen  Co. 
duly  exciting  ms^heels  They  are  au  0f  modern 
-bave  fm«  tu  » resenfc  when  the  members  of  the 
'^r^cSegal  Commission  experimented  with  tiiese 
T Wit  M?  McDermott,  who  gave  evidence  n Lon- 
ludSrv  was  present  at  the  same  experiment.  A 
donderry,  was  p rw^isskm,  Professor  McIntosh, 
member  of  th  which  he  put  into  the  water 

fought  a cumber  taking  at  full 

“3  The  fi*  P»«*d  «™»Sh  'hfe’l,andT<3' 

+ the  other  side  absolutely  uninjured.  I per- 
3X  told  Sofcuor  M'Into.h  that  I did  uot  cou; 

S“  f'  "3  “l  i“  thT  Si 

Jrmnd*  where  ’there  were  e numberof  1W 
md  "ave  him  seventy-eight  good-sized  fish.  With 
SJ  he  conducted  the  second  experiment,  Mr. 
McDermott  being  again  present.  The  ^bok  ^venty- 
.:_v,t  passed  through  the  tunnes,  not  one  of  them  sus- 
taining the  slightest  injury,  and  Professor  McIntosh 
Sought  my  perch  so  much  better  for  experiments 
nurposes  that  he  brought  them  with  him  taking  them 
in  thScarrying  bottles  to  Bushmills  for  an 
the  next  day.  I was  not  present  myself  at  the  Bush- 
-mills  experiment,  but  I had  the  result  from  the 
manager^of  the  company.  About  400  fish  were  put 
through  a Hercules  turbine  wheel,  which  is  a wheel 
of  mim  construction,  and  not  <meofthe  400  were 
injured.  About  the  same  number  of  -»*.  7ret® 
put  through  a very  antiquated  type  ofturbine  wheel, 
■with  the  result  that  four  out  of  the  400  were  killed. 
None  of  these  fish  would  have  passed  throughanyof 
the  wheels  had  not  special  means  been  adoptedtoforce 
them  through.  An  estimate  was  made  m 1891  by  my 
lather  of  the  annual  out-put  of  the  nulls  on  the 
river  Maine,  not  including  its  tributaries,  and  it  was 
estimated  at  that  time  that  the  annual  out-put  of 
-manufactured  goods  was  about  one  million  pounds 
-worth.  I was  one  of  those  who  was  invited  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  proposed  legislation.  1 ™ 

courteously  received,  and  the  clauses  of  the  proposed 
Bill  were  very  fully  discussed,  and  anything  I had 
to  say  was  listened  to,  but  at  the  same  time  I felt 
when  going  away  that  the  matter  would  remain  for 
consideration  by  a tribunal  on  which  manufacturing 
interest  had  no  proper  representation,  and  who  had 
no  proper  expert  advice  from  the  manufacturers 
point  of  view  I agree  with  Mr.  Frazers  suggestion 
as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  remedied,  and 
I also  agree  with  his  suggestion,  which  1 regard  as 
an  absolutely  necessary  protection  for  the  imllowning 
Industry,  that  any  mill-owner  aggrieved  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Fishery  Inspectors  should  have  a right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Board,  and  that  the  Board  should,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  out- 
side and  independent  advice.  As  secretary  of  the 
Millowners’  Association  I have  a large  acquaintance 
among  millowners,  and  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  their  views  on  the  subjects  of  trade  effluents  and 
the  means  adopted  by  them  of  protecting  same.  1 
have  also  been  personally  present  at  the  recent  pro- 
secutions instituted  by  the  Board  of  Conservators 
against  the  various  millowners.  and  I am  aware  taiac 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  several  years  to  19, 1906- 
use  their  influence  to  get  the  law  altered  so  as  to  put  w 
industrial  users  of  water.  on_  a more  satisfactory  ^foot-  Hul)ert  - 


industrial  users  of  water  on  a more  satisfactory  foot-  Hul)Brt  Webb, 
ins  and  have  been  inclined  to  chafe  at  their  delay  J P. 

•in  this  matter,  but  a new  Bill  is  at  the  present 


in  unis  luttuci.,  uui.  » „ ia  at  the  present 

moment  being  drafted,  which  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  be  an  improvement,  and  under  which  it 
is  intended  that  the  Department  will  have  authority 
in  the  matters  of  trade  effluents  and  fry  guards  at 
turbine  wheels,  onr  only  objection  being  that  we 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fishery  Inspector— 
who  is  appointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  Irish  fisheries,  and  who  would 
have  it  in  his  poweT  to  practically  ruin  all  industries 
which  depended  on  water,  either  for  motive  power  or 
other  purposes.  The  suggestion,  however,  which  we 
have  made  with  regard  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  we  believe  would  be  satisfactory. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  would  be.  strengthened  by  having  the 
services  of  an  official  with  a practical  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  industries— a similar  position  to  the 
Inspector  of  Fisheries.  I also  fully  agree  with  Mt. 
Andrew’s  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a Board 
of  Manufacturing  Industries  in  connection  with  the 

^ffiO^Mr.  Brown).—  As  regards  the  right  of  appeal 
that  you  suggest  should  be  given  to  the  mill-owners, 
do  you  suggest  an  appeal  against  the  inspectors  deci- 
sion  should  be  given  to  the  fishery  owners  as  well  ?— 
Certainly  ; all  we  want  is  an  impartial  tribunal  to 
try  us,  and  not  the  Fishery  Inspectors. 

9808.  (Chairman).— You  want  an  appeal  from  the 
Fishery  Inspectors  ?— We  don’t  want  to  be  left  en- 
tirely at  their  mercy.  He  may  be  a very  just  and  fair 
man,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  may  be  a fishery 
crank  who  does  not  care  2d.  about  manufactures. 

9809.  Have  you  had  cases  in  which  the  decision 

of  a Fishery  Inspector  pressed  heavily  upon  you  I 
—No  ; we  have  not.  It  is  a question  of  principle  en- 
tirely. Mr.  Greene  has  treated  ns  with  the  utmost 
fairness.  „ , 

9810.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  fishery  owners  are  com- 
plaining of  the  inspectors  ? — I am  afraid  the  fishery 
owners  will  never  be  without  a grievance. 

9811.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  it  was  a better 
Board  in  the  old  days— the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
Fisheries,  before  the  Act  of  1899  ?— The  inspectors  are 
now  under  the  Department.  Oh,  you  mean  when  they 
were  away  from  the  Department.  Oh  no,  I would 
very  much  rather  have  them  under  the  Department. 

9812.  You  approve  of  the  change  made  by  the  Act  ot 

1899  2 — ffe  only  want  to  go  a little  bit  further,  and 
give  us  an  appeal.  They  have  very  large  powers  in. 
their  hands— they  can  stop  our  mills  at  any  time  ; it 
is  rather  a serious  position.  , 

9813.  The  Rivers’  Pollution  Act  applies  to  Ireland  f 
—It  does  ; but  unfortunately  it  is  a dead-letter,  be- 
cause there  is  another  law— a law  that  was  framed  for 
poachers  against  poisoning  rivers  to  catch  fish,  and 
they  have  managed  to  work  it  up  against  us,  and 
apply  that  law  to  us.  The  only  thing  that  saves  us 
is  that  most  of  the  Fishery  Boards  are  bankrupt. 

9814.  Then  you  are  not  hit  by  the  Rivers’  Pollution 
Act  ?— -We  want  to  get  under  that.  It  is  the  old 
poaching  law  we  are  prosecuted  under.  We  are 
treated  as  common  criminals  who  are  trying  to  catch 
fish.  Manufacturers  generally  take  very  great  pre- 
cautions 


against  the  various  minownera.  x , — 1, 

very  great  precautions  aTe  taken  practically  by  pne 
entire  body  of  millowners,  certainly  by  all  the  im- 
portant and  respectable  firms,  to  protect  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  from  pollution  in  any  way  which  would 
be  detrimental  to  fishing,  and  that  no  sympathy  what- 
ever is  felt  for  any  few  exceptional  cases  where  such 
precautions  are  neglected.  We  have  been  pressing 


mtions. 

9815.  Is  the  charge  made  against  you,  the  principal 
charge,  that  you  turn  deleterious  substances  into  the 
river,  or  do  harm  by  your  turbines  ?— -They  first  ran 
one  for  a little  while,  and  then  the  other  ; it  used  to 
be  turbines  some  time  ago,  and  they  rather  gave  that 
up  after  Mr.  M’Dermott  had  seen  the  experiments 
that  were  carried  on.  He  saw  that  there  was  really 
no  harm  done,  and  then  they  turned  there  attention 
to  pollution,  and  prosecuted  Messrs.  Frazer  and 
Haughton,  than  whom  no  one  takes  greater  care  1 
Ireland  to  get  the  discharge  purified  from  their  mills. 

9816.  Are  all  these  mills  of  the  same  character  ?— 
On  the  river  Maine  they  are  very  much  the  same- 
bleachers  or  dyers  or  finishers.  We  are  manufacturers 
as  well  as  bleachers.  I would  like  to  say  we  v«7 
much  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  way  they  backed  us  up,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not  go  any  further. 


4 A’ 
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Professor  Gregg  Wilson,  m.a.,  d.sc.,  examined. 


0817.  (Chairman).— You  are  Director  of  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  Ulster  Fisheries  and  Biology  Association 
of  the  Queen’s  College  ?— Yes.  Well,  it  is  not  con- 
nected directly  with  the  College  ; it  has  a natural  con- 
nection. , I am  Director  of  the  Laboratory  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  three  years  or  rather  more.  I 
• have  taken  a considerable  interest  in  fishery  matters 
and  marine  zoology  at  Larne  Harbour.  I would  like 
to  say  I have  got  great  admiration  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  especially  the  fisheries  branch. 
It  has  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and  the  Helga,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  rather  slightingly,  has  done  excel- 
lent work  ; not  only  patrol  work,  out  scientific  work. 
We  do  see  the  Helga  frequently  at  Larne  Harbour, 
and  get  very  valuable  information  from  her  when  she 
does  visit  us,  and  we  could  not  be  better  treated  than 
by  Mr.  Holt,,  the  scientific  investigation  adviser.  He 
approached  me  soon  after  I came  to  Ireland  rather  less 
than  four  years  ago,  and  arranged  that  we  should  do 
some  work  for  the  Department,  • and  all  our  dealings 
with  him  have  been  exceedingly  pleasant  ; he  has  been 
kind  throughout  in  every  way.  I should  just  like  very 
shortly  to  state  the  facts  with  regard  to  our  marine 
station.  Rather  more  than  three  years  ago  we  started 
this  Ulster  Fisheries  and  Biology  Association  to 
study  marine  zoology,  and  do  anything  that  would  be 
useful  in  connection  with  fisheries.  The  Department 
gave  us  a subsidy — £150  the  first  year  and  £100  in 
each  of  the  following  years.  We  started  a little 
laboratory  at  Larne  Harbour  in  a cottage  with  four 
rooms  and  attics.  We  got  a steam  launch,  a 
naturalist  and  boatman,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Association  has-  been  considerable,  and  has  consisted 
to  a considerable  extent  of  men  accustomed  to  scien- 
tific work.  I need  not  trouble  you  with  the  details 
of  the  work  we  have  done.  I may  just  shortly  say  it 
has  been  systematic,  on  the  groups  of  plants  and 
animals.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  animals  I 
might  say  we  have  had  one  or  two  very  good  workers 
employed  on  the  lowest  group  of  animals — one  very 
good  worker  has  studied  the  local  forms,  and 
one  of  his  papers  on  protozoa  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  Department.  Another  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  is  on  the  copepods  of  Ire- 
land, and  our  naturalist  is  now  working  at  another 
group,  working  up  the  material  collected  by  the  Helga 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  We  had  our  geologist  at 
Queen’s  College  working  at  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  the  bottom  in  relation  to  the  animals  found 
upon  it.  What  I want  to  impress  on  you  is  we  can  do 
scientific  work,  because  a considerable  number  of  our 
members  have  had  very  good  scientific  training  on  the 
special  subjects  we  have  worked  at  the  request  of  the 
Department.  I would  like  to  mention  next  that 
.we  have  been  working  at  the  facts  with  re- 
gard to  the  herring,  its  condition  at  different 
times  of,  the  year,  its  racial  characters  and  its  age 
characters.  These  we  are  engaged  on  at  present.  We 
have  examined  some  8,000  or  9,000  herring,  and  it  has 
been  , a most  laborious  and  sometimes  very  dirty  bit  of 
work.  Our  little  laboratory,  which  is  normally  sweet- 
smelling, is  very  frequently  very  foul,  but  we  don’t 
complain  of  that.  We  are  pleased  to  do  the  work,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  useful.  Then,  we  have  been  doing 
some  useful  work  on  surface  drift.  Our  sur- 
face drift  work  has  been  very  interesting,  because  it 
has  given  us  definite  facts  with  regard  to  the  drift  of 
bottles.  We  place  postcards  in  the  bottles,  and  throw 
them  by  hundreds  into  the  sea  at  various  places. 
They  are  picked  up  on  the  coast,  and  we  get  them 
back,  and  tabulate  the  results.  One  of  our  most  ener- 
getic workers  is  engaged  at  this  year  after  year.  The 
bottle  is  weighted  so  as  just  to  float,  and  no  more,  very 
little  exposed  to  the  wind.  We  had  about  50  per  cent, 
of  our  postcards  returned,  and  we  are  getting  very  in- 
teresting information  about  the  surface  drift  here. 
We- are  at  a very  important  part  of  the  Irish  Sea,  at 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  tne  work  done  here  is  not 
only  of  interest  to  us,  but  to  people  on  the  English 
Coast  and  all  parte  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Another  special 
bit  of  work  done  at  the  request  of  the  Department  is 
the  study  of  the  amount,  of  .glycogen,  the  reserve  store 
found  in  the  oysters,  which  is  more  abundant  at  one 
time  of  the  year  than  another,  differs,  of  course,  at 
different  places.  We  can  get  that  kind  of  work  done, 
because  we  have  a first-rate  physiological  chemist  at 
Queen’s  College  who  does  it  gratuitously  for  us. 
Another  bit  of  work  I might  mention,  because  I think 


it  is  specially  interesting.  We  had  one  of  our  member* 
working  at  mussels  and  oysters.  He  has  not  only  rmi* 
through  a good  deal  of  general  work  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  bacteria  in  our  waters,  but  V& 
has  experimented  in  transplanting  mussels  from  the 
very  impure  water  of  Belfast  Lough  to  the  relatively 
pure  water  of  Larne.  He  has  found  exactly  the  rate 
at  which  the  bacteria  that  indicate  sewage  contamina 
tion  disappear.  He  has  given  us  a paper,  and  it  i* 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  for  publication 
9818.  Your  relation  with  the  Department  is  that 
you  don’t  conduct  these  investigations  for  them  on 
their  behalf.  You  are  independent  of  the  Department 
but  they  assist  you  ? — Some  of  our  work  is  done 
largely  on  our  own  account.  We  have  a number  of 
amateurs.  We  have  one  manufacturer  in  Belfast  who 
is  an  expert  on  crabs.  He  knew  nothing  about  them 
three  years  ago,  but  he  knows  every  crab  in  our  waters 
and  we  have  a worker  on  protozoa.  That  work  is  not 
done  exactly  at  the  request  of  the  Department,  but 
they  ask  us  to  do  certain  work  in  return  for  the  £100  1 
they  have  been  giving  us.  A short  time  ago  we  were 
exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that  the  grant  was  going  to 
cease.  I understand  the  Department  have  very  little 
money  to  spend  on  scientific  investigation  of  the 
fisheries.  We  were  informed  that  the  grant  was 
going  to  cease.  They  have  acted  very  kindly,  I 
think,  in  temporarily  continuing  the  grant,  because  ap- 
parently they  are  pressed  for  money.  They  must  re- 
. duce  expenditure  somewhere,  and  I suppose  they  would  1 
rather  reduce  it  in  our  direction  than  in  another. 
They  very  kindly  continued  the  pant  this  year,  and 
intimated  that  they  would  probably  give  £50  next  year 
on  condition  that  we  carried  out  certain  pieces  of  work, 
some  of  which  I have  enumerated.  I think  it  is  a great, 
pity  that  these  grants  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I would 
like  you  to  recommend  that  such  grants  should  be  con- 
tinued for  local  fisheries  and  marine  and  zoological 
work.  Fisheries  require  local  investigation.  It  is 
necessary  with  a view  to  by-laws.  You  cannot  make 
by-laws  without  local  investigation.  Besides,  fish 
vary  in  different  localities,  and  the  age  at  which  they 
are  mature,  and  so  on.  There  must  be  a local  in-  ' 
quiry,  and  in  connection  with  the  recent  international 
fisheries  movement  there  has  been  a great  demand  for 
a careful  study  of  the  Irish  Sea — North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  We  can  do  the  work  at  the  North.  ■ We 
control  the  entrance  to  the  bottle.  Ireland  also  is  dis- 
tinctly, it  seems  to  me,  under-supplied  with  marine' 
laboratories.  There  is  practically  only  one,  other 

than  ours.  The  laboratory  run  by  Mr.  Holt 

is  a very  excellent  one,  but  it  is  far  from 
here — at  Ballinakill,  in  Galway.  It  is  a mov- 
able laboratory,  a floating  ship  that  they  can 
move  about.  There  is  no  other  laboratory  in  the  North 
for  the  study  of  fishes  and  marine  zoology,  because  it 
is  not  only  the  fish  we  require  to  study,  but  fish  life 
and  conditions  and  drift.  Our  Association  is  specially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  do  good  work  for  the  De- 
partment, because  we  have  several  specially-trained 
workers  who  can  do  chemical  and  bacteriological  work,  • 
and  are  willing  to  do  it.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
institutions,  other  than  Government  institutions,  to 
be  supported  by  Government  money  ; it  is  done  m 
England  and  Scotland.  The  Plymouth  Marine  Sta- 
tion, which  has  no  bigger  membership  than  ours,  gets 
£1,000  a year.  The  Liverpool  Marine  Biological 
Committee  gets  a large  grant  from  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  is  supported  by  the  Sea  Fisheries  Committee  in 
the  Lancashire  district.  The  Scotch  Fisheries  Board 
have  supported  various  laboratories,  and  at  present 
are  regularly  paying  one  of  our  workers  here  to  do 
work  for  them.  . . 

9819.  This  argument  is  being  urged  to  induce 
us  to  recommend  the  continuation  of  the  D®Pa*  ' 
ment’s  grant  ?— That  is  all.  I would  just  like  to  add 
this.  We  would  rather  have  more  money  than  less  , 
we  need  it  very  badly,  and  it  would  be  a very  prop® 
thing  to  encourage  an  association  such  as  ours,  wnicn, 
though  young,  is  beginning  to  produce  work  whic 
think  I may  say  will  be  quite  reliable.  May  I g‘ye  * 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  bio 
by  this  withdrawal.  At  the  time  it  was  intimated 
the  £100  would  cease  we  were  negotiating  f 
second  steam  launch  to  be  kept  on  Lough  Neagh, 
is  a very  important  place.  The  Department  w 
us  to  work  it  up.  We  began  to  do  so,  but  ourJ”. 
who  lent  us  a steam  launch  died.  We  were  negotia  g 
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(nr  the  purchase  of  an  old  steam  launch  as  £25,  when 
the  intimation  came  that  the  £100- was  to  be  with 
^rawh  We  had  to  give  up  the  thought  of  purchasing 
that  steam  launch,  and  give  up  doing  work  m con- 
£tion  with  the  pollen  and  its  fool,  the  shrimp- 
like  creature  called  mysis.  We  are  all  out 

cl  pocket  for  private  expenses  m connection  with 
thp  thins.  Another  illustration  of  how  the  fact  that 
we  were  about  to  lose  the  money  has  injuriously 
affected  us  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  stopped 
nnr  negotiating  for  greatly-improved  buildings  at 
Larne  Harbour.  We  have  no  place  m which  we  cdn 
have  satisfactory  tanks,  and  we  are  very  anxious  to 
have  those  where  we  can  study  our  animals  after 
“ bring  them  in.  We  have  only  a few  small  tanks  in 
which  to  keep  animals  alive.  We  were  negotiating 
for  the  lease  of  a new  building,  when  an  intimation 
that  the  grant  was  not  likely  to  continue  came  to  us, 
and  we  had  to  stop.  We  really  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  are  not  selfish  in  the  matter  in  asking  for  a con- 
' tinuation  at  least  of  the  grant  that  we  are  getting. 
We  think  we  are  doing  useful  work  for  the  counry, 
and  as  there  is  only  one  other  marine  station  in  ire- 

. land  it  would  be  a very  great  misfortune  if  we  were  to 

g°982(WMr.'  Ogilvie). — The  work  you  have  been  doing 
for  the  Department  is  work  that  has  a distinct  and 
definite  value  in  connection  with  Irish  Fisheries  f — 

, ^0821.  Whether  at  the  moment  or  as  the  basis  for 
some  future  investigation  ?— ' Yes. 


9822.  And  that  work  is  necessarily  work  which,  if  July  19. 1906. 
it  had  to  be  done  by  payment  for  all  services  rendered,  G 
would  cost  a great  deal  ? — Undoubtedly  ; such  work  Wilson  h.a., 
as  is  being  done  bv  our  chemical  friend  at  Queen's  Dga  ' ' 
College  is  done  also ‘for  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  and 

is  well  paid  for. 

9823.  The  results  of  the  work  done  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  are  shown  in  the  Department’s  re- 
ports Yes  ; we  are  just  beginning  to  get  our  papers 
out.  They  have  three  papers  now  to  come  out  ; only 
one  has  come.  They  are  very  slow  in  publishing,  but 
they  are  very  good  in  the  matter  of  printing  what  we 
want  them  to  print.  There  are  a number-  of  papers  in 
their  hands  now.  At  first  we  were  greatly  taken  up 
with  the  faunistic  work.  You  cannot  expect  good 
scientific  work  to  come  out  with  a rush  in  the  first 
years  of  an  Association  like  this. 

9824.  The  'object  of  the  Association  is  not  merely 
general  in  the  matter  of  making  biological  investiga- 
tions, but  also  special  in  organising  the  local  ability 
in  the  matter  so'  as  to  make  it  available  for  this  or-  • 
other  special  services  1 — That  is  so.  We  believe  any 
work  at  marine  biology  may  come  in  very  useful  m " 
connection  with  fisheries.  We  are  doing  general  work, 
but  also  very  special  work,  such  as  at  the  herring, 
mussel,  and  oyster,  and  that  drift  work.  I think  we 
are  doing  a great  deal  of  work  that  is  specially  fishery 
work,  as  well  as  the  general  marine  zoological  and 
botanical  that  may,  and  probably  will,  be  important 
for  the  fishery  specialists. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  JULY  20th,  1906. 


At  the  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  E.  Digby,  k.c.  g.c.b.,  (Chairman) 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I My.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  R.  H.  Reade,  d.L.,  examined. 


July  20,  1906. 
Mr.  R.  H. 
Rtade,  D.n. 


9825.  ( Chairman) . — You  axe  the  President  of  the 
Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce— Yes,  sir. 

9826.  And  you  come  as  representing  the  Chamber, 
and  you  refer,  I think,  to  a resolution  recently  passed  > 
— I propose  to  commence  by  putting  in  a document 
which  carries  infinitely  greater  weight  than  any  per- 
sonal evidence,  that  is  the  unanimous  resolution  passed 
on  the  10th  May,  1906,  by  the  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  adequately  represents  the  com- 
mercial ' community  of  Belfast,  and  indeed  a very 
much  wider  area.  The  resolution  is “ The 
Council  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
had  their  attention  directed  to  a resolution  recently 
passed  by  the  General  Council  of  County  Councils  of 
Ireland  relative  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  demanding  (a)  1 that  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  and  the  Agricultural  Board  shall  con- 
sist solely  of  elected  members,  and  that,  therefore, 
none  of  these  members  shall,  as  at  present,  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,’  and  (b)  'that 
the  Department  itself  shall  be  totally  separated  from 
the  English  Government  and  be  nominated  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Irish  Councils,  and  be  answer- 
able  ito  and  under  its  control.’  ” As  representing  the 
chief  industrial  and  mercantile  interests  of  Belfast 
and  district,  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce respectfully  claim  to  be  heard  by  hi9  Majesty’s 
Government  with  reference  to  this  resolution.  The 
Council  would  observe  that  they  have  closely  watched 
the  operations  of  the  Department,  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  they  used  every  effort,  and  are 
satisfied  that  under  its  auspices  excellent  and  endur- 
ing woTk  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  allied  industries  on 
practical  and  profitable  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  crea- 
tion of  machinery  cfor  the  effective  provision  of  sound 
technical  instruction.  As  illustrative  of  the  indisput- 
able utility  of  -the  Department’s  efforts  locally,  they 
would  point  to  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute, 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  upon  which  no 
less  a sum  than  £140,000  will  have  been  expended, 
and  in  connection  with  which  almost  5,000  students 
are  already  now  enrolled ; and  to  the  most  helpful 
assistance  accorded  to  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Society  in  its  recent  general  and  financial  reorganisa- 
tion. The  Council  submit  that  the  beneficent  results 
directly  traceable  to  the  operations  of  the  Department 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  give  irresistible  proof  of 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  these  operations 
have  been  invariably  carried  on,  and  vindicate  their 
confidence  that  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  com- 
position and  management  of  the  Department  on  lines 
non-political  and  non-sectaTian  will  be  attended  with 
still  greater  and  more  far-reaching  results  in  the 
future.  They  would  further  submit  that  inasmuch 
as  two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  are  elected  by  the  County  Councils,  the 
representative  character  of  this  Council  is  adequate, 
and  that  the  assistance  of  the  remaining  third,  ex- 
perts chosen  from  every  part  of  Ireland  by  the 
Department,  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  has 
proved  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value.  The 
Council  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  continued  success  of  the  Department  that  it 
shall  remain  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  in  order  that  its  funds  provided  by 
Government  may  be  administered  under  the  super- 
vision of  ..the  Chief  Secretary,  or  of  a Vice-President 
directly  responsible  to  Parliament  and  unaffected  by 


local  influences.  The  Council  in  the  name  of  the  j 
Chamber  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  inspiring  in-  l 
fluence  continuously  and  successfully  exercised  by  the  ? 
distinguished  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  the  > 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  to  his  strict  t 
impartiality  in  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs  \ 
of  Ixis  onerous  and  responsible  office,  and  to  the  ex-  5 
ceptional  sincerity  and  single-mindedness  of  his 
labours,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his  official 
salary  in  its  entirety  has  been  consistently  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  agricultural  welfare  of  the 
land. 

9827.  Do  you  wish  to  add  any  observations  of  your 
own  ? — I propose  just  to  say  that  I think  this  re- 
solution expresses  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  on  the 
chief  branch  of  the  inquiry,  namely  as  to  the  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  the  Department.  It 
answers  both  in  a favourable  sense.  The  constitution 
appeara  to  have  been  devised  with  great  caw  and! 
skill,  and  to  have,  happily,  combined  elective  opinion 
with  State  control.  It  endowed  the  Boards  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  with  powers  not 
very  dissimilar  to  those  possessed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  it  gave  them  the  practical  control  of 
the  purse  to  enable  them  to  stop  supplies  for  any 
object  of  which  they  don’t  approve.  It  has  been  said 
their  office  is  critical,  andi  without  control.  That  is  | 
not  so.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  initiative  of 
important  legislation  proceeds  from  the  government. 
The  House  criticises,  and  stops  supplies,  if  dis-  | 
satisfied.  Therefore  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  ccn-  I 
stitution  is  satisfactory,  and  we  are  also  satisfied  with 
its  administration.  Then  it  is  suggested  that  the 
constitution  should  be.  altered  by  banishing  the  nomi- 
nated members,  and  to  vest  the  appointment  of  all 
officials  in  an  elective  assembly.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  alike  opposed  to  principle  and  pie 
cedent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any  go- 
vernment would  abandon  the  entire  disposition  of 
funds,  granted  by  the  State,  to  an  elected  assembly  , 
in  no  way  responsible  for  raising  the  funds,  and  which 
is  not  responsible  to  any  department  of  State  Then 
I say  the  Department  has  been  reproached  for  not  | 
making  grants  in  aid  of  new  industries.  It  has  no 
such  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Act.  The  in- 
tentions of  the  Act  were  clearly  explained  by  Mr. 
Balfour  iu  a speech  delivered  in  Belfast  in  January,  . 
1900.  Where  he  says:— “There  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  they  apply  w 
technical  instruction  and  the  provisions  as  applied 
to  agriculture,  that  so  far  as  technical  instruction  is 
concerned,  so  far  as  urban  industries  are  concerned, 
it  is  by  technical  instruction  alone  the  Act  proposes 
to  give  encouragement  and  assistance  to  industries. 
This  clearly  defines  that  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  in- 
dustries by  educating  the  people,  'and  the  question 
arises  how  could  the  Act  be  altered.  _ Our  opinion  , 
.'that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce)  is  that  nothin? 
could  be  more  dangerous  or  more  likely  to  produce  evil 
consequences  than  a Department  of  State  creating  -an 
assisting  industries  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State- 
think  the  disadvantages  of  that  are  very  obvious  ^ 
all  of  you  gentlemen,  and  I need  scarcely  dwell  , 
them.  The  Chamber  consider  it  undesirable  t 
the  State  should  be  opposing  existing  industries  an 
that  certain  establishments  should  be  favoured  by 
aid  of  the  State  lunds.  That  is  opposed  to  an 
economic  rules,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ri6UPP  ‘ 
that  the  northern  people  are  not  very  friendly 
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fave^fieTnt  riewJ  Tpoa  but 

sS  ? r csr»; * £ ~ 

6116  T>n-rt-  of  the  country  prosperous,  and  I -would  not 
bTinclined  to  draw  too  tight  a line  about  that, 
^™«h  I think  State  aid  to  industries,  which  should 
thougn  l mi  nrivate  effort,  is  indefensible, 

ionoSSy^  only  ease  that  could  bo  established 
W^r^ere  is  some  special  product  and  whwe 
Private  enterprise  will  not  give  the  aid  to  derelop  it. 

s;  t is^ss^Si  — f ™ 

verv  few  cases  that  would  justify  the  aid  of  a 
Ci  of  capital  from  the  State  for  developing  such  in- 

dUS  Bo  you  mean  to  say  you  would  confine  it  to 
caS  where  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  any 
other  industry  of  the  kind  being  established  in  Ire- 
land ?— Where,  owing  to  the  f act  of  some  special  loc 
dmumstances,  and  an  industry  being  develop^  in  a 
oart^f  Ireland  that  did  not  exist  in  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

9829  There  must  be  some  security  in  a case  such  as 
a special  product,  that  the  industry  only  eraU  exist 

?»  Krm«  to  thrt  p.rt.cul.i  “Effete 

2™  pottiriot,  but  tlte  oinmmrta™  an  pocuhar. 

9830.  How  would  you  deal  with  -the  carpet  or 
-woollen  industry  ?-Tlie  woollen  industry  I think  not, 
there  is  plenty  of  private  enterprise  already  devoted 
tothat  in  Ireland,  but  the  carpet  industry  is,  perhaps, 
diflennt.  I don't  think  it  ha.  ta  . 
cess  in  Donegal.  It  has  been  most  successful  in  pro- 
ving a very  beautiful  article,  but  unless . you  can 
arakea  business  financially  successful  there  is  no  use 

“g^Ho^'do  you  apply  your  principles  to  such 
industries  as  lace  and  crochet  ^These  “®  ^inlc 
industries  ; it  does  not  apply  to  them  at  aU.  j- *“ 
cottage  industries  a very  legitimate  thing  for  the 
State  to  aid,  but  I think,  m this  country,  cottage 
industries  do  not  require  State  aid 

9832.  Do  you  think,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  the  m 
sistance  given  to  the  lace  industry  ^ its  various 
branches  is  very  beneficial 1— I shQuldthinkit  is. 
have  not  followed  the  matter  very 

it  is.  Of  course,  in  some  industries  they  don  t require 
help,  for  instance,  embroidery,  private  enterprise  has 
taken  that  up  very  widely  in  Ireland  lmme£se  “^in 
ment  is  given  in  this  and  adjacent  counties,  and  an 
some  southern  counties,  and  an  immense  amount  (rf 
work  is  supplied  by  the  northern  people  jn  the  linen 
trade. 


9833.  Do  you  draw  a line  between  assistance  of  that 

kind  and  instruction  in  industries— the  sort  of  in- 
struction of  which  we  have  a s^c.men  close  by  in  the 
new  building  1 — Of  course  technical  t T 

are  all  agreed  upon,  is  advantageous,  but  it  must  be 
given  in  I different  way  in  the  country  ^tncrtand 
by  means  of  itinerant  instructors.  There  would  be  no 
Me  in  putting  np  vast  buildings  for  such  a purpose  in 
such  districts.  , . 

9834.  Can  you  draw  a line  about  assisting  Indus- 
tries  ? — 01  COUTH,  technical  instructaon  materally  ae- 
rate indrrrtrie..  By  iterating  knowledge 

kind  yon  do  assist  industry,  but  there  as  a step  further 
than  that,  and  Then  yon  actually  ™ pecuniary  as- 
sistance, by  paying  the  wages  and  saUr.es  of  foremen 

and  that  of  thing.  ««'«  “ *, df rffafink^TT 
that  and  technical  instruction  ?--I  don  t ihink  acaiJy, 
in  this  case,  we  hare  been  considering  that  if 
eary  to  go  further  than  furnish  the  i» ‘ruction.  It 
mfilht  he  desirable  io  proud.  people  with  coin,  employ- 
ment to  help  them  at  first  at  the  start,  but  X thank 
finally  it  woSld  not  be  required,  and  really  altar  all,  rt 
is  the  education,  showing  them  how  to  do  the  thong, 
and  perhaps  providing  them,  in  some  instance^  with 
the  necessaries  to  enable  them  to  conduct  ™ “ 
stance  to  take  the  case  of  fisheries,  the 
gave  boats  to  the  people  at  first,  and  that  wa 
very  legitimate  tiling  to  do. 


9835.  That  has  been  productive  of  very  great  20J  905. 

good  ?— Yes,  that  is  a looal  industry ; that  must  be  Mr.  E.  u. 
specialised  on  the  spot.  . . . Reade,  mu 

9836.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Would  you  similarly  approve 
of  capital  being  lent,  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  to 
men  who  are  prepared  to  start  -a  small  industry  in  a 
new  district?— It  would  depend  upon  circumstances, 

I should  not  like  to  answer  that  in  a general  way.  If 
I had  to  answer  it  “ yos,”  or  “ no  I would  be  rattier 
inclined  to  say  it  w.as  an  unsafe  thing  to  do,  but  each 
case  would  have  to  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

9837.  Throughout  your  evidence  there  stands  out  the 
necessity  of  considering  cases  on  theiT  merits.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory  arrangement  that 
the  Department,  and  the  Government,  _ should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  oonsidenmg  in- 
dustrial cases  on  their  merits,  and  that  a responsi- 
bility of  that  sort  could  be  discharged  by  them  with- 
out serious  risk  of  difficulties  ?— It  would  have  to  be 
carefully  carried  out.  It  would  raise  great  difficulties 
I quite  grant,  but  of  course  they  would  have  the 
assistance  of  the  elected  elements  on  the  Board,  who 
probably  possess  local  knowledge. 

9838  In  fact  the  consideration  of  such  things  would 
come,  in  the  end,  to  be  very  largely  a matter  of  re- 
ference to  the  Board  which  would  have  an  elective 
element,  and  which,  if  not  considering  individual 
cases,  would  -at  least  lay  down  general  principles  I— 

I see  the  danger  of  that,  for  people  are  generally  dis- 
posed to  support  their  own  locality,  but  I think  the 
advantage  of  their  opinion  would  be  that  it  would 
supply  the  local  information  required.  The  decision, 
would  ultimately  rest  with  the  Department. 

9839.  Decisions  of  that  kind  would  naturally  rest 
upon  rather  complicated  considerations,  .and  you 
would  be  likely  prepared  to  see  toe  responsibility  for 
the  decisions  thrown  upon  .the  chiefs  of  the  Depart- 
ment ?— It  would  have  to  rest  there. 

9840.  In  these  views  are  you  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Well,  I should  not  like 
to  tie  the  Chamber  to  these  last  observations  of  mine 
It  is  a subject  they  have  not,  I think,  considered.  I 
am  expressing  my  own  views  on  that  matter.  Then- 
I would  pass  to  what  the  Department  has  done  for 
agriculture  here  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  have- 
made  a grant  whioh  is  alluded  to  in  the  resolution,  a 
grant  to  -the  North-East  Agricultural  Association, 
which  has  been  of  very  great  use.  It  has  put 
that  Association,  which  I think  is  'admittedly  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  upon  a 
sound  financial  footing.  Of  course  this  was  not  done 
without  asking  for  .an  effort  on  out  own  part,  which 
I think  was  very  judicious.  The  Association  was  in 
debt,  as  Associations  often  are  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  and  the  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  some  aid  and  the  Department  said  “ "Very 
well  we  will  help  you  to  this  extent;  if  you  raise 
one  half  we  will  give  you  the  other  half.”  That  was 
done ; we  raised  one  half,  and  the  other  half  was 
given  by  the  Department. 

9841.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Has  not  the  Association  its 
headquarters  here  in  Befast? — Yes,  it  is  going  to  hold 
its  show  this  week,  and  it  has  been  able  to  extend 
its  operations  and  give  more  prizes. 

9842.  ( Chairman) . — Th at  is  the  principal  soope  and 
object  of  the  Association,  to  have  shows  and  give 
prizes  ? — Oh  yes,  it  is  interested  in  rearing  good  stock. 

9843.  (Mr.  Dryden ). — They  have  two  or  three  ex- 
hibitions here?— Yes,  it  has  proved  a great  stimulus. 

The  next  point  I just  wish  to  say  a few  words  upon 
•is  the  assistance  it  has  .given  to  the  growing  of  flax 
in  Ireland.  That  is  a matter  of  very  considerable 
importance  to  the  industrial  community  here.  As 
you  know,  flax  spinning  is  the  principal  industry  in 
Belfast,  .and  we  have  been  obliged  of  late  years  to 
get  a very  large  portion  of  out  supplies  from  abroad, 
about  three-fourths,  and  it  is  also  of  very  consider- 
able importance  to  the  agricultural  community.  Homo 
people  say  17  You  are  flax  spinners,  and  you  are  only 
looking  to  the  interests  of  your  own  department. 

But  to  show  what  a valuable  crop  it  is  to  the  farmers 
I have  got  some  figures  here  which  were  furnished  to 
me  by  a friend  who  is  a farmer  in  the  Ck.  Down, 
a gentleman  farming  his  own  land,  and  it  will  show 
you  the  profit  per  acre  which  he  made  during  tho 
years  1903-1904-1905,  after  charging  all  toe  outgmngs 
After  charging  rent  at  £3  per  acre  in  toe  year  190>. 
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the  .profit  per  acre  was  £9  4s.  0 d.  In  the  year  1904, 
whioh  was  a very  bad  year  for  flax,  his  profit  was 
£6  6s.  4d.  per  acre,  and  in  the  year  1905,  which  was 
a good  crop,  the  profit  was  £11  17s.  0 d. 

9844.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  .that  his  profit  after  the 
payment  of  rent  only  or  after  the  payment  of  working 
expenses  ? — Everything  is  charged.  I will  put  in  the 
details  for  you.  He  charges  the, seed,  labour,  scutch- 
ing, etc.,  and  rent. 

8845.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  for.  one  year,  or  for  a 
series  of  years? — A series  of  three  years,  which  are. 
very  fair  years  to  take,  because  it  so  happened,  in 

1904  the  crop  was  exceptionally  bad,  and  tne  crop  for 

1905  was  exceptionally  good,  but  the  remarkable 
feature  is  the  large  yield  per  acre.  In  1903  he  had 
45  stone  per  acre  ; in  1904,  43£  stone ; in  1905,  52J, 
stone  per  acre.  The  average  for  all  Ireland  is  a little 
over  30  stone,  showing  how  badly  and  imperfectly  flax 
is  grown  in  Ireland.  It  is  grown  at  present  by  a 
small  class  of  farmers  who  don’t  till  their  land  with 
care,  and  starve  it  for  want  of  manure,  and  the 
result  is  they  grow  these  small  crops  which  cannot  pay 
them. 

8846.  (Chairman). — Some  witnesses  have  said  it  is 

mainly  a question  of  seed? — The  Department  has 
•done  a great  deal  of  good  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  fanners  to  the  necessity  of  having  good 
seed.  I think  they  were  very  much  inclined  at  one 
time  to  buy  cheap  seed,  not  recognising  that  the 
value  was  in  its  germination  and  growth,  and  the  De- 
partment has  been  making  very  valuable  experi- 
ments. c 

9847.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  small  farmer 
could  grow  flax  profitably  ?— There  is  no  reason, 
why  he  should  not  if  he  goes  in  for  intensive  cultiva- 
tion, as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  calls  it,  such  as  is . 
practised  in  Belgium,  surpass  these  results. 

9848.  (Mr.  Brovin). — Do  you  know  the  average  pro- 
*“• p®  *™  °f  Belgium  J-I  have  not  it  her?  bit  I 
•cton  t think  they  get  so  many  stones  per  acre  as  in  these 
instances,  but  the  flax  is  of  a higher  quality.  Here  flax 
is  sold  per  stone.  I might  say  the  price  of  Irish  flax 
runs  from  6s.  to  8s.  a stone  generally,  and  to  9s., 
occasionally  even,  10s.  In  Belgium  the  price  will 
begin  at  about  7s.,  from  7s.  up  to  10s.,  and  12s.  very 
generally,  and  at  very  much  higher  prices.  For  some 
■choice  qualities  they  run  up  to  even  about  £1. 

, ®®^9.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  superior  way  in  which 
the  flax  is  dealt  with  in  Belgium  ; not  the  growth  ; 
■does  not  the  flax  come  cleaner  and  finer  than  the  Irish 
flax,  more  free  from  weeds  ?— 1 They  are  more  careful 
“nJXSf*  methods  of  cultivation,  no  doubt  about  it. 

9850.  The.  quality  of  the  flax  itself  is  affected,  is  it 
not  by  the  cultivation,  the  cleaner  it  is  grown,  and 

the  freer  it  is  from  dirt  and  extraneous  matter  ? 

Yes  ; and  then,  besides,  the  process  it  is  subjected  to 
afterwards;  it  is  connection  with  that  that  there 
is  an  experiment  that  is  being  carried  on  here 
in  the  County  of  Down  by  the  Department.  They  are 
very  superior  in  their  methods  of  treating  flax  'after 
being  pulled. 

-.no?51,-  1116  lenSths  are  better?— Yes.  In  Ireland  in 
■ !omere  rte  over  100,000  acres  sown.  That  dropped 
in  1899,  when  it  was  at  its  minimum,  34,000  acres 
Jt,  , ,8lnc?  been  unsteady,  but  on  the 

whole  it  has  been  on  the  ascending  scale,  and  this 
year  there  is  probably  50,000  to  55,000  acres  in  flax. 
A great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  growth  of 
flax  by  the  operations  of  the  Department.  I have  no 
d°ub*  the  Department  had  not  stepped  in 

about  1900  flax  cultivation  would  have  diminished  still 
further.  They  have  been  giving  prizes  for  samples  of 
flax  for  dress  and  finish,  and  also  for  fields.  They 
have  sent  out  instructions  over  the  country,  and  they 
have  had  experimental  plots  for  testing  the  various 
manures,  and  they  have  issued  very  useful  little  tracts 
about  seed,  and  they  have  a distinct  branch  for 
seeds  so.  that  anyone  can  send  seed  them,  and 
test  its  germinating  power.  All  that  has  been  done, 
but  at  the  instance  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association  of 
Belfast  they  have  started  a small  experiment,  for 
which  they  made  a grant  of  £850,  while  flax-spinners 
have  granted  a larger  sum  than  that' to  aid  in  seeing 
whether  the  methods  of  drying  flax  customary  in 
Belgium  could,  be  applied  here. 

9852.  Is  it,  your  own  personal  opinion  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  improved  methods  could  not’  be 
applied  ?— JMy  own-  personal  opinion  is  strongly- that 


it  can  be  done  ; but  others  think  the  ' opposite  ami 
' therefore,  Tasked  the  Department  to  try  it  on  a’on,  i! 
■scale.  The  reason  that  flax-growing  has  decreased  i 
that  it  has  not  paid  very  well.  I attribute' that 
to  the  small'  farmers  not  treating  it  with  sufficie  t 
'skill,  and  where  others  want  to  grow  it  there  has  be™ 

* b.  scarcity  of  labour.  Flax  is  not  like  other  crons 
■When  you  have  grown  it  you  have  also  to  ret  it  and 
scutch  it,  and  at  the  time  of  retting,  etc.,  harvest 
operations  are  in  full  blast.  The  remedy  should  be  to 
adopt  a scientific  system  under  which  the  farmer  hav 
jug  grown  the  flax,  is  done  with  it  and  sells  it  to  the" 
ihiddleman,  who  generally  has  a retting  place  and  a 
place  for  scutching. 

9853  (Mr.  Micks). — What  you  might  call  a fac. 
tory  ?— Yes.  " 

9854.  In  the  first  place  it  has  to  be  pulled  ' and 
treated,  and  then  he  takes  it  away  ? — He  may  leave  it 
there  or  remove  it  ; he  can  do  one  or  the  other.  Next 
season,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm, ' ha 
begins  the  retting  process.  Before  he  does  that  he 
divests  the  stalks  of  the  seeds,  and  when  lie  has-  it 
retted  properly,  twice  steeped,  as  is  the  custom  there 
and  finally,  the  following  season,  during  the  winter' 
he  scutches  that  flax  which  he  has  occupied  his  men 
in  retting  duirng  the  summer.  So  he  has  a steady 
regular  supply  of  labour.  There  is  no  difficulty,  m 
getting  labour,  nor  would  there  be  in  Ireland,  pro- 
vided factories  of  that  kind  could  be  established. 

9855.  Has  any  manufacturer  ever  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  Ireland  ? — No  ; it  has  not  been  properly 
tried.  It  is  being  tried  in  this  experiment  in  .the 
County  Down.  The  place  is  rented  from  a man  who* 
was  a large  farmer,  and  had  scutching  mills  and  was 
very  experienced  in  both  growing  and  treating  flax. 
Probably  he  grew  crops  such  as  I have  described  to 
you  as  grown  by  my  friend  in  the  County  Down,  and 
he  was  very  skilful  in  the  scutching,  too. 

9856.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  work  that  up  with  a co-operative  society, 
among  the  farmers  ?— It  would  be  admirably  adapted 
for  co-operative  societies,  as  I have  always  pointed  out 
to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  but  the  difficulty  I have  been 
met  with  is  that  people  said — “ The  Irish  climate  is  so 
much  more  humid  than  the  Belgian  climate  that  you 
are  stopped  by  the  initial  difficulty  ; you  cannot  dry 
the  flax  in  the  field.”  I have  reason  to  believe  we 
can.  We  have  had  four  years’  experience  which 
proves  that  even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, if  the  flax  is  properly  treated,  you  can  dry  it. 
The  first  year  was  1903.  It  was  the  wettest  August 
and  September  that  I remember,  but,  in  spite  of  that, 
the  crop  was  saved,  although  it  suffered  a little 
damage,  We  have  got  at  present  a Belgian  instructor 
over  here,  and  he  considers  that  you  can  artificially 
provide  methods  of  protecting  flax  in  the  fields  by 
sheds.  I happened  to  be  talking  to  a clever  agricul- 
turist from  Scotland  not  long  ago,  telling  him  about 
this  difficulty,  and  I said  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  we 
were  in  America  the  Americans  would  soon  overcome 
that  by  throwing  up  rough  sheds.  “Oh,”  said  he, 
“ the  thing  has  been  done  in  Scotland  for  years,  and 
they  dry  both  hay  and  cats."  If  hay  and  oats  will 
pay  for  erecting  sheds  of  that  nature,  which  are  very 
much  less  valuable  an  acre,  I think  it  would  pay-  to 
put  up  sheds  for  flax,  although  I think  we  have  not 
much  need  for  them,  after  an  experience  of  three 
years.  I will  read  a few  lines  put  into  the  Flax  Sup- 
ply Association  report. 

9857.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  experiment  is  conducted 
by  the  Flax  Supply  Association  ? — Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Department,  with  a small  grant  from 
them. 

9858.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  grant  ? — £850. 

9859.  And  the  balance  of  the  cost  is  being  found 
by  the  Flax  Supply  Association  ? — Yes.  I would  read, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  this  reference  to  the  Millisle 
retting  experiments: — “They  promise  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  flax  industry,  and  to  issue 
in  extensive  development  of  the  growing  of  flax  in 
Ireland,  as  thiey  will  enable  any  farmer  in  Ireland 
to'  grow  and  market  the  crop  without  having  to  con- 
duct the  delicate  and  difficult  process  of  . retting.” 
If  you  can.  dry  flax  it  is  then  a marketable  commodity 
At  present  the' farmer  rets  the  flax  immediately  aftei 
being  pulled.  He  them  has  to  use  whatever  .class  of 
water  is  near  hiih  ; sometimes  it  js  pot.  of  thfi  best 
quality,  and'  it  would  be  ->f  immense  advantage 
him  to  be  able  to  transport 'the ‘flax. 
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9860.  (Mr*.  Micks).-**  bog  water  good  ovbsdU- 
T-hB  two  bad  things  are  iron  or  lime  in  water.  Bog 
.Lr  discolours  lax.  Where  the  retting  is  carried 
Tn  to  the  greatest  perfection  is  the  Lys  River  in  Bel- 
and  flax  is  sent  from  Holland  and  Normandy 
the™’  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  Lys  water, 
except  that  it  is  free  from  , iron  or  lime,  and  ha  a 
!wish  current,  which  carries  off  the  products  of  fer- 
mentation and  leaves  the  flax  a clear  yellow  colour 
It  2so  improves,  with  the  removal  of  the  effects  of 
fermentation,  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  flax. 
f Ofifil  (Mr.  Dryde n,).— There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a suitable  river  in  Ireland  ?-This  experi- 
ment 'was  made  first  to  try  whether  we  could  dry  the 
flax  in  the  field.  Tlrat  has  been  proved,  and  it  was 
also  to'  test  an  ingenious  system  of  Loppens  and  Des- 
warte  of  retting  lax  in  vats  through  which  a current 


The  question  whether  it  will  be  a commercial  success,  - July  20. 1908- 
we  cannot  answer  yet,  as  the  experiment  is  en  a very 
small  scale  ; hut  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  “r-  “•  ■“* 
not.  It  may  be  said  that  the  introduction  of  arti-  1 * 

fieial  heat  is  a costly  way.  I do  not  know  that  on  a 
large  scale  that  would  be  too  costly,  :is  on  the  .Lys 
they  have  to  pay  a-  high  rent  for  the  use  of  that  river, 
so  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  heat  is  probably  not 
greater  than  the  rent. 

9862.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  the  allowing  of  the'  seeds 
to  ripen  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  fibre  of 
the  flax  ?— Oh,  no.  The  best  flax  that  is  produced 
in  Belgium  is  sold  as  high  as  20s.  a stone,  and  that 
has  all  the  seed  kept  on.  When  the  flax  is  diy  the 
seed  remains.  The  flax  then  is  scutched  during  the 
winter,  and  before  it  is  plunged  into  the  water  the 
seed  is  removed  from  the  stalk. 

"i.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  hand-picked  or  machined  ? 


i will  hear  what  the  By  rollers,  sometimes  by  passing  it  through  combs 


Sly  flows,  and  gives  precisely  the  same  result  of 

rot-tins  as  the  Lys  gives,  and  you  will  hear  what  the  - -•  »-  . ^ ~ 

” „ comparison  of  the-  two  processes  has  been,  but  the  more  modem  way  is  by  means  o-f  rollers, 

^experiments  are  being  carried  out  by  a Special  9864.  (Mr.  Dry  den). —I  understand  that  the  otdi- 
SmnfitteiTof  the  Flax  Supply  Association  on  behalf  of  nary  farmer  practically  wastes  the  seed  ; be  d<*f 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc-  jiot  save  it  ?— He  wastes  the  seed.  We  have  £2  to  £3 
who  have  made  two  grants  in  aid  of  £500  and  an  acre  for  it.  , . , ,, 

respectively.  They  were  initiated  four  years  ago.  9865.  That  itself  is  a fair  profit-  j— Yes  , and  the 
Two  v^s’ operations  have  been  completed,  and  a third  rent  of  land  is  about  15s.  m ^%ld’TTol!tbl7  lc  ’- 

be  completed  during  next  winter.  The  results  are  so  it  seems  worth  making  an  effort  to ' save  that, 
hiehlv  encouraging,  haring  demonstrated  that  flax  can  9866.  It  seems  to  me  a very  desirab]e  thing  to  start 
£!g dvied  ' successfully  in  this  climate  when  proper  a co-operative  movement  ?— What  I have  asked  the 

™etSdf  arTaloptedy  This  is  the  first  and  most  im-  Department  to  consider  is  this.  We  go  step  by  step, 

mrtant  poffit  m developing  Irish  flax  culture  on  a Onr  first  step  is  to  see  if  the  thing  is  possible.  I 

wider  basis  than  hitherto,  and  is  absolutely  essential  • think  we  have  proved  that,  and  we  have  ™"ch  ™ 
industry  is  to  be  established  on  Continental  proved  the  quality  of  the  flax,  and  saied  the  seed. 


, ll1 , , — i „ proved  the  quality 

lines.'  The  seed,  worth  £2  to  £3  per  acre,  was  saved,  The  next  ^question  is  ^can  itjbe  made 


i flax  industry  is  to  be  established  c 

' — ' 'h  £2  to  £3  per  ac..,  

S good  returns  as  the  best  Dutch  success? — That  can  only  be  tested  < 


end  when  sown  gave 


pecuniary- 
large  scale, 
in  which  we 


up  the  position  of  an  impartial  critic  of  the  expert-  might  ask  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
ment)  a quantity  of  flax  straw  was  divided  in  two  . would  be  prepared  to  put  down  a corresponding  sum 
eaual  lots.  One  part  was  retted  at  Millisle  by  the  to  test  it  on  a larger  scale. 

patent  system  of  Loppens  and  Deswarte.  The  other  9867.  (Mr  Ogilvie). — Do  you  believe  that  flax-grow- 
was  sent  to  Courtrai,  and  steeped  in  the  Lys.  Both  jng  could  extend  to  a great  part  of  Ireland  ?— Jer- 
lots  when  retted  and  scutched  were  examined  by  an  tainly.  They  can  grow  better  flax  in  the  South  of 
inspector  of  the  Department  and  by  several  flax  spin-  Ireland  than  the  North,  having  a better  sou,  and  in 
ners  That  vfliich  was  retted  at  Millisle  was  pro-  some,  degree  a better  climate.  The  South  has  pr<w 
pounced  superior  to  the  other.  Rather  more  ! ,}ucei  8ome  of  the  best  flax  that  has  been  produced  in 
than  a year  ago  the  services  of  a skilled  ireiand.  , , , . 

Belgian  expert  were  -secured.  Has  knowledge  9358.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  used  to  be  grown  largely  m 
and  experience  enabled  him  to  suggest  some  t]le  South  and  West  ? — I think  not  largely,  but  to  a 
valuable  modifications  of  the  methods  previously  larger'  extent  than  now.  I now  want  to,  refer  to  the 
adopted,  so  that  still  more  satisfactory  results  may  Technical  School  in  Belfast. 

be  confidently  expected  for  1905  and  1906  crops.  To  9369.  (Chairman).— Yon  have  finished  about  the. 
summarise  results  up  to  date  (1)  It  has  been  proved  flax  ?_Yes. 

that  flax  can  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  field  m Ire-  9370.  (Mr.  Brown).— I understand  you  to  say  that, 
land* ; (2)  that  the  seed  can  be  saved,  and  is  of  first  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  water  is  injurious  to  ine- 
quality ; (3)  that  the  system  of  retting  (Loppens  and  retting  process? — Yes. 

A L_. ~tn»l  +.n  th»  T.VS  as  to  - 9371,  That  would  create  a difficulty  as  to  the  grow- 

ing of  flax  in  a district  which  was  all  limestone  1 — 
That  is  quite  true,  unless  you  could  transport  the 
flax  to  another  place  for  retting.  It  would  be  an  ob- 
' jection  if  the  common  Irish  system  had  to  be  resorted 
' ’ ; but  if  you  got  the  Continental  system  the  flax 


Deswarte’ s' patent)  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Lys  as  to 
quality  of  yield  and  fibre  produced..  The  following 
figures  showing  the  profitable  nature  of  the  flax  crop 
when  grown  on  suitable  and  well-farmed  land,  even 
under  the  present  Irish  system,  must  he  considered  as  : 
of  great  interest  to  fanners.  The  name  of  the  grower, 


who  lives  in  County  Down,  can,  on  application  to  the  could  be  transported  to  some  place  where  you  have 

Secretary  of  the  Flax  Supply  Association,  be  given  water  of  good  quality  which  would  get  over  that.  I don’t 


to  anyone  interested  in  the  matter. 


— -1 

1903. 

1S04. 

1905. 

Number  o£  barrels  seed  used,  . 

?4 

8 

4 less 

5 qts 

11 

7qt5S 

Number  of  stones  scutched  Flax 
produced,  . • 

393 

3464 

578 

Stones  per  acre  scutched  Flax 
produced. 

45 

434 

624 

Receipts. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ «.  d. 

Price  received  per  stone,  . 
Total  cash  received,  . 

0 8 1 
158  19  2 

0 7 6 
129  3 10 

n 8 14 

238  14  0 

EXPENSES. 

Rent  at  £3  per  acre. 

Seed,  labour,  scutching.  Ac., 

25  10  0 
55  5 0 

24  0 0 
54  13  4 

33  0 0 
75  7 2 

SO  15  0 

78  13  4 

108  7 2 

Balance  net  profit, 

Cost  per  acre,  . . 

Net  profit  per  acre. 

78  4 2 
9 10.  .0 
9 40 

50 10  « 

9 16  7 
6 6 4 

130  6 10 
9 17  0 
1117  0 

allude  to  the  Technical  School  further  than  to  say 
that  we  think  it  gives  us  some  claim  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  that  we  have  committed 
ourselves  so  largely  in  Belfast-  in  the  confidence 
that  the  Department  would  continue  on  its  present 
footing.  When  the  Department  was  first  started  there 
was  a certain  degree  of  suspicion  felt  by  a gTeat  many 
here  on  one  side  in  politics,  that  it  perhaps  was  being 
managed  more,  in  the  interests  of  the  Southern  people- 
than  the  Northern.  That  has  completely— I think  I 
might  say,  disappeared,  and  confidence  is  felt  by  the- 
commercial  community  of  the  North  of  Ireland  in  the 
fairness  of  the  Department,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
staff,  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Mistakes  must  he  made  at 
the  outset  of  any  new  Department,  such  as  thi9 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  mistakes  have  been 
made.  I know  in  connection  with  flax  that  they 
took  up  very  strongly  at  one  time  the  idea  of  im- 
proving the  scutching  of  flax.  To  improve  the  scutch,- 
ing  was  quite  right ; but  you  could,  not  improve  the 
scutching  unless  you  first  improved  the  retting  of  the  - 
flax.  The  -effect  of  the  retting  is  to  detach  the  fibrous 
part  from  the  woody  part.  It  rots. the  woody  part,  so  . 
-that  it  can  he  easily  taken  off._  Once  they  went  in 
strongly  for  improving  the  scutching,  but  if  the  retting  - 
is  not  properly  done  the  scutching  can  never  be  done 
right ; and  they  soon  recognised  and  corrected  the 
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error.  But  I don't  know  any  worse  way  of  improving 
the  Department  than  to  get  rid  of  the  present  head 
or  alter  the  present  staff. 

9872.  (Mr.  Micks).— I see  in  your  return  they  seem 
to  have  let  the  seed  go  for  nothing  ? — That  is  the  Irish 
system. 

9873.  Did  the  grower  let  the  seed  go  absolutely  to 
waste,  or  did  he  use  it  for  cattle  ? — Absolutely  to 


9874.  This  is  the  experiment  of  a farmer  ?— It  is 
not  an  experiment,  but  simply  the  result  of  a farmer  s 
work. 

9875.  Did  this  man  make  any  use  of  the  seed  lor 
cattle-feeding  or  anything  else  ? — No. 

9876.  How  much  would  be  the  value  of  that  seed  ?— 
Two  to  three  pounds  an  acre  ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  there  is  a little  more  expense  than  in  the 
other  way.  The  Belgian  system  is  a more  expensive 
process,  but  you  attain  two  ends  by  it— you  save  the 
seed,  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  fibre.  I think 
the  saving  of  the  seed  will  at  least  meet  all  the  ex- 


pense incurred,  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  is 
so  much  to  the  good. 

9877.  This  shows  a very  large  net  profit?— That  is 
on  flax  as  it  grows  now  and  is  treated  now. 

9878.  But  even  treating  it  as  it  is,  would  it  not  have 

been  possible  to  get  the  seed  off,  so  that  it  would  be 
useful  for  feeding  ?— That  is  done  sometimes  by  what 
is  called  rippling  before  the  flax  is  thrown  into  the 
tanks  ; but  there  is  a curious  superstition  prevalent 
among  the  farmers  that  you  spoil  the  quality  of  the 
fibre  if  you  divest  the  stook  of  the  seed  ; but  that  is 
not  so.  . . , . . . . , 

9879.  It  would  be  a material  increase  of  money 
to  the  farmer  if  he  had  rippled  it  off  1— Yes.  ■ 

9880.  You  think  it  would  be  a net  gain  of  30s.  even 
on  the  present  system? — I could  not  answer  that,  be- 
cause there  is  some  expense  in  the  stripping  of  it. 
In  Holland,  where  they  do  sometimes  steep  flax 
in  the  way  we  do  in  Ireland,  they  take  the  seed  off 
before  putting  it  into  the  tanks. 


9881.  (Chairman) . — Y o u are,  I think,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Cavan  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction? — I am  not  the  Chairman ; I 
am  a member  of  the  County  Committee  and  of  the 
Sub-Committee  on  live  stock. 

9882.  We  have  not  got  any  documents  from  Cavan. 
The  Committee  say  they  prefer  having  their  views  laid- 
before  this  Committee  by  oral  evidence  rather  than 
transmit  them  in  writing.  Perhaps  you  will  take 
your  own  course  ? — I cannot  say  much  on  the  tech- 
nical side,  but  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  side  I 
wish  to  prefaec  my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  County  Cavan  hold  very  small  holding- 
I am  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee that  the  valuation  of  the  average  holding  of  a 

tenant  farmer  in  Cavan  is  only  about  £13,  so  that  all 

qf  speak  of  relates  to  farmers  holding  very  small  holt 
ingt.'.  We  found  the  greatest  benefit  possible  in  all 
thl  schemes  that  the  Department,  of  Agriculture  ha* 
put  forward  from  the  instructor  in  agriculture.  He 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  county.  I may 
mention  that  when  the  scheme  of  a penny  in  the  pound! 
was  first  brought  upon  the  County  Council,  I then  was 
a member  of  the  County  Council,  a nominee  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  County- 
Council  said — “ We  don't  want  men  to  come  and  mi- 
struct  us  in  the  farms  that  we  cultivate  and  ouir 
fathers  cultivated  before  us.  We  probably  could  in- 
struct them.”  Such  a revolution  of  feeling:  has  taken- 
place  that  that  man  who  said  that  is  now  one  of  rite 
greatest  supporters  of  our  instructor,  awl  has  placed 
his  farm  at  the  instructor’s  disposal  for  experimental: 
plots  The  sole  complaint  that  I have  against  rite 
Department  is  that  they  removed  this  instructor,  and! 
he  was  the  best  man  in  Ireland. 

9883.  (Mr.  Brown). — We  may  be  wanting  him  bade 
in  Kildare— he  is  a Kildare  marc  T— Well,  we  want 
him  and  I can  tell  you  he  is  mourned  all  over  the 
country— general  mourning  at  Mr.  Keeves's  removal". 

9884.  ( Chairman) . —Where  has  he  gone  %— He  has 
got  a higher  appointment  under  the  Department-  Of 
course,  we  are  glad  for  his  sake,  but  we  do  mourn  him. 
greatly.  There  has  been  another  very  great  benefit  to 
us  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  itinerant  lectures  of  Professor  Mason  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  I attended  .one  of  the 
first  lectures.  I spent  all  my  life  in  the  cavalry  and 
I take  rather  an  interest  in  veterinary  matters.  I at- 
tended one  of  the  first  lectures  in  the  county,  and  I 
think  there  was  an  attendance  of  ten  altogether.  Three 
-yeans  later  I attended  a lecture  in  a school-house, 
fln  which  the  attendance  was  crowded,  and  there  was 
a number  of  young  farmers  there  with  pencils  and 
note-books  making  notes  of  what  the  lecturer  said. 
There  has  also  been  a benefit  to  the  county  in  the  cot- 
tage prize  scheme,  and  in  the  manual  instruction  and 
in  lace  Now  I come  to  the  cattle.  There  has  been  a 
benefit  to  the  county  from  the  introduction  of  pure- 
bred bulls.  That  benefit  is  as  yet  not  fully  under- 
stood by  the  small  farmers.  You  must  recollect, 
please,  that  the  farmers  have  very  small  holdings. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  a calf,  the  produce  of  a pure- 
bred bull,  when  born,  is,  as  a rule,  nothing  like  as  fine 
a calf  as  the  produce  of  the  half-bred,  and  the  im- 
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provement  does  not  take  place  till  the  calf  comes  to  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  Then  it  goes  ahead, 
a long  way  ahead,  of  its  quarter-bred  brother;  and  the 
small  farmer  in  Cavan,  as  a rule,  wants  to  sell  his 
young  bullock  when  it  is  a year  or  a year-and-a-half 
old.  Very  much  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  boar 

EC  9885"  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Don’t  you  think  the  calf 
•would  go  ahead  faster  if  it  was  a little  better  cared 
for?— It  would. 

9886  They  have  the  ability  to  lay  on  a greater 
amount  of  flesh?— Yes,  but  it  requires  higher  feeding 
and  greater  care  than  the  coarse-bred  animal,  and  the 
small  farmer  as  a rule  does  not  grow  catch  cropB, 
which  are  of  much  benefit  to  those  young  cattle. 

9887  Do  you  think  he  could  grow  them  if  it  paid? 
—He  could,  and  in  that  there  has  been  a, considerable 
amount  of  improvement  within  the  last  few  years. 
There  were  no  catch  crops  grown  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  same  remark  applies  very  much  to  the  boar 
scheme.  The  introduction  of  pure-bred  boars  has  been 
of  service.  With  regard  to  bonhams,  the  sucking  pigs 
got  by  the  coarse-bred  boar  are  finer  animals  than  the 
sucking  pigs  got  by  the  pure-bred. 

9888.  You  don’t  mean  finer  animals  ; you  mean  they 
look  larger?— They  are  larger  and  better  made  as  a 
rule,  and  the  development  does  not  take  place  till 
after  the  sucking  pigs  have  been  bought  from  the  man. 
-who  rears  them.  If  you  allow  me  I will  give  you  my 
own  experience.  I heard  one  member  of  the  County 
Council  describe  the  produce  of  these  pure-bred  bulls 
as  a cross  between  a porcupine  and  a monkey,  because 
they  had  long  coarse  hair.  I desired  my  man  to  buy 
me  two  bonhams,  that  is,  they  were  bought  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  one  by  a pure-bred  and  one 
by  an  ordinary  country  boar,  and  the  man  bought 
them  and  I went  down  to  look  at  them,  and  I must 
say  that  the  one  by  the  pure-bred  boar  was  an  ugly 
little  brute.  The  man  told  me  the  chaps  in  the  lair 
were  laughing  at  him  for  taking  him  home.  1 tea 
these  two  for  ten  or  eleven  weeks.  I then  called  in 
two  men  to  see  them.  One  was  Mr.  Beeves,  the  in- 
structor, whose  departure  we  mourn,  and  the  otter 
was  a fanner  living  near  me  with  one  of  the  large 
farms  in  the  parish.  I said,  *•  What  do  you  think  o 
them?”  Each  said  there  was  no  comparison  between 
the  two.  “ This,"  pointing  to  the  produce  of  the  pure- 
bred, “ is  out  and  out  the  better."  And  when  he  was 
killed  and  sold  he  weighed  more  than  the  other.  Hal 
the  small  fanners  don’t  like  them  because  they  se 
them  as  sucking  pigs  and  don’t  get  as  good  a Prl  ■ 
That  was  eighteen  months  ago.  And  about  two 
three  months  ago  I met  a farmer  going  home.  _ 
said  he  had  taken  a cart-load  of  bonhams,  by  a pure- 
bred boar,  to  the  fair  and  nobody  would  look  at  them, 
and  he  was  taking  them  home  again.  They  have 
learned  yet  that  the  ugly'  duckling  will  be  a swan. 

9889.  That  is  a case  of  education  and  experience. 

It  is  a matter  of  time.  One  thing  I would  strongly 
advocate  is  with  regard  to  the  money  granted, 
shows.  Too  much  of  that  money  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  large  farmers  and  not  enough  mto  the  pock 
of  the  small  fanner.  I would  strongly  advocate  that 
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■ tbe  Department  give  money  for  shows  they  would 
f h down  a rule— I am  speaking  now  for  the  County 
tay  down  ^ least  two-thirds  of  what  they  give 
JUS  allocated  to  farmers  .whose  valuation  does 


it  »”*  »t»”  *°  the  County 
-"JlL  +o  do  that— to  make  a condition  of  that 
SdT— Yes,  but  the  County  Committee  does  not  con- 
^t  0f  small  farmers  but  of  big  farmers. 

0891  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  are  not  generous  enough 
on  think  to  the  smaller  farmers  ?— They  are  not 
cenerous  enough  to  the  smaller  farmers.  Too  much 
£L  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  big  farmer 

9SQ2S (Chairman).- You  think  this  should  be  a con- 
dition of  the  grant  from  the  Department  ?— Yes. 
d (Mr.  Brown). — The  grant  is  out  of  the  joint  fund. 
(Mr  Dry  den) . — They  could  easily  lay  down  a rule 
9893.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Supposing^  the  ^^Department 
did  lay  down  such 


and  she  procures  them.  And  of  course  the  instructor  /wfy  20,  lOOBi 
who  is  lent  by  the  Convent  is  paid  by  the  lace  class.  Lieutenauv  1 
Every  girl  on  joining  pays  a couple  of  shillings.  .Now  Qenerli 
there  is  a young  industry,  and  although  I am  against  Clifford,  c.h.  1 
subsidising  industries  I am  very  much  in  favour  of 
helping  them  with  instructors. 

9903.  Where  else  are  there  any  classes  m the  County 

Cavan  in  lace? — There  are  none  near  me.  I am  not 
on  the  Technical  -Committee,  so  my  knowledge  is 
limited.  ■ , ... 

9904.  You  have  not  heard  your  daughter  speaking 

of  any  other  classes  in  the  county  ? — No,  except  Car- 
rickmacross.  ■ 

9905.  That  is  Monaghan.  There  is  none  west  of 

Bawnboy  ?— None.  In  fact  some  girls  from  near 

Bawnboy  come  to  my  daughter’s  class.  Now  I come  to 
my  complaint  against  the  Department.  We  find  them 
in  some  matters  rather  unsympathetic.  We  had 
pointed  out,  and  they  took  no  notice  of  .our  pointing 


did  «y.uu*“  T^Wad~eiiniiid  he  restricted  to  com-  out,  one  great  grievance,  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
money  they  contributed  s valuation  was  under  their  system  of  selecting  bulls  for  premiums.  There 

petition  among  fanners  wh  se  , . ...  . • gbow  here  we  will  say,  in  Belfast — a bull  show, 

and  the  Department  don t q 1.  P Puld  bull>  and  tlley  go  for  twice  the  price  they  otherw.se 


hke  the  Department  to  give  way.  They  seem  small 
complaints  that  we  have,  but  I think  you  will  find  the 
County  Committee  accepts  as  a rule  what  the  Deparfc- 

mg894Wi(Afr'  Dn/den). — The  County  Committee  would 

not  control  the  Agricultural  Society  where  those  prizes 

are  given  ?— I must  tell  you  I have  brought  this  ques- 
tion up  before  the  County  Committee  before  and  the 
County  Committee  agreed  to  it,  but  when  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  the  Department  would  not 
have  it.  That  resolution  was  passed  by  the  County 
Committee,  but  the  Department  vetoed  it.  I may 
mention  that  flax  should  be  considerably  more  grown 
in  Cavan  than  now.  The  Department  gave  prize- 
money  for  it  and  that  money,  was  thrown  away.  As 
a matter  of  fact  I believe  that  money  did  not  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  growers.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
expert  instructor  in  flax-growing.  I may  also  mention 
that  manual  instruction  classes  have  been  a great 
benefit  in  Cavan,  and  the  lace  industry.  The  lace  in- 
dustry brings  in  a considerable  amount  to  small  far- 
mers’ daughters.  The  payment  of  instructors  in  lace 
is  a great  boon  and  more  instructors  are  wanted.  _ A 
very  small  amount  is  spent  in  the  county  on  lace  in- 
struction— I think  only  £150,  and  there  is  a great 
demand  for  instructresses  in  lace,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  county,  for,  as  I told  you,  the 
holdings  are  small  and  the  farmers’  means  are  small, 
and  some  of  the  lace-workers  make  money  readily  hy 
it. . . . 

9895.  (Mr.  Micks).— In  what  parts  of  Cavan  is  in- 
struction given  in  lace-making? — Instruction  is  given 
in  Belturbet.  I live  five  and  a half  Irish  miles  from 
Belturbet  on  the  south  si  de. 

9896.  Where  else  besides  Belturbet  is  this  instruction 
given? — I was  just  going  to  tell  you.  In  Belturbet 
the  instruction  is  given  in  the  Convent.  My  daughter 
is  rather  interested  in  lace  and  she  went  to  the  Con- 
vent, and  in  fact  she  has  been  there  often.  She  is 
rather  a friend  of  the  Lady  Superior  though  not  of  the 
same  religion.  She  said,  “Now  there  are  a lot  of 
young  girls  who  want  instruction  in  lace  and  they  are 
always  coming  to  me  to  ask  you  to  put  them  on  the 
class.”  The  Lady  Superior  said,  “We  cannot.  Our 
class  is  so  large  that  we  can’t  take  any  more.  Why 
don’t  you  start  a class  of  your  own,  and  I will  lend 
you  one  of  our  instructresses  to  help  you?  and  my 
daughter  has  dune  so. 

9897.  Was  this  altogether  outside  any  county 
scheme  ? — Yes,  outside  the  Department ; and  my 
daughter  has  a class  of  forty  girls,  not  in  rivalry  to  the 
Convent,  but  the  Convent  cannot  take  them  in. 

9898.  Does  the  Convent  market  the  lace  that  your 
daughter’s  class  produces — how  is  the  lace  marketed  ? 
—The  lace  is  marketed  by  my  daughter.  ... 

9899.  Through  the  lace  depot?— No,  through  friends 
in  England.  In  fact  she  frequently  sells  lace  from  thq 
Convent.  If  there  are  orders  for  more  lace  than  she 
can  do  she  goes  to  the  Convent,  gets  the  lace  from  the 
Convent,  and  markets  it  for  the  Convent. 

9900.  (Chairman). — Marketing  through  friends,  not 
through,  any  .commercial  house  ? — Not  through  any 
firm.  Now  there  is  a class  of  forty  girls. 

9901.  What  is  the  name  of  the  class  ?— ^reaghrahan. 

9902.  (Mr.  Micks).— Where  do  they  get  the  pat- 
Uirns  ?— My  daughter  is  an  old  lace-worker  herself 


j .....  price  t . 

would.  It  is  a splendid  thing  for  the  breeder,  but  i 
very  bad  thing  for  the  small  farmer.  We  have  asked 
them  over  and  over  again  to  select  the  bulls  after  the 
farmers  have  purchased  them.  Our  farmers  are  not 
fools.  They  know  a good  bull  nearly  as  well  as  some, 
of  the  inspectors  do.  Let  the  farmer  select  the  bull 

99Q6.  That  would  lead  to  great  hardship  if  the  hull 
purchased  by  the  farmer  was  not  given  a premium  i—. 
The  bull  purchased  by  the  farmer  now  stands  him  in 
good  stead  all  the  same.  There  is  no  hardship  in  it. 
The  farmers  wish  it.  They  are  howling  for  that 

C^9907.'  (Mr.  Dryden).— Don’t  you  think  that  the 
fanmer  would  howl  a good  deal  louder  if  he  bought 
a bull  and  the  inspector  did  not  pass  it?— He  would 

n°9908.  He  could  not  keep  it  for  a premium,  bull?— 
No ; but  they  make  largely  by  the  bulls  that  are  not 
premium  bulls,  now  they  have  to  pay  bo  very  much 
higher  for  their  premium  bulls. 

9909.  Can  you  give  us  evidence  of  the  fact— many 
people  entertain  the  opinion  that  that  is  the  case, 
but  whether  it  is  actually  so  or  not,  can  you  give  us  a 
concrete  case  ?— What  sort  of  evidence  can  I give  you  ! 

I can  only  tell  you  that  I live  altogether  in  the 
country.  I am  five  and  a half  miles  from  the  nearest 
town.  I am  a good  deal  among  farmers,  and  I know 
what  the  farmers  say,  and  this  is  one  of  their  oom- 
plaants.  I do  not  say  how  I oan  give  you  an  instance 

9910.  .1  have  been  trying  to  pet  an  instance  so  that' 

I could  fully  understand  whether  that  is  the  case  or 
not.  Being  a breeder  myself  I have  a personal  know- 
ledge of  how  a breeder  would  feel.  He  knows  the 
value  of  his  own  beast,  and  I am  not  sure  he  would  put 
it  up  for  £20  because  the  inspector  approved  of  it.  He 
would  know  beforehand  whether  it  was  a likely  beast 
or  not?— That  does  not  enter  into  it,  because  they 
are  sold  by  auction. 

9911.  Then  it  does  not  enter  at  all  ? — Pardon  me. 

9912.  If  it  is  sold  by  auction  it  is  an  open  market 
and  the  highest  bidder  gets  it? — It  is  an  open  market 
and  the  farmer  wants  to  get  a premium  bull,  and  be- 
cause it  is  ticketed  beforehand  he  has  to  pay  twice  as 
much  as  he  otherwise  would. 

9913.  The  ticketing  is  only  the  selection  of  twenty- 

five  or  thirty  animals  in  the  show  that  he  considers 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  You  can  buy  any  of 
those  and  they  will  'be  passed  by  the  Department.  You 
would  not  have  them  buy  one  that  might  be  after- 
wards turned  down? — Oan  you  not  understand  that  if 
the  bull  were  not  ticketed  beforehand  the  farmer 
would  get  him  for  from  £20  to  £25,  and  afterwards 
he  has  to  pay  £40  or  £50  ? . . 

9914.  How  oan  you  convince  me  that  that  is  the 
oase  ? — Try  it  for  one  year  and  then  you  will  see. 

9915.  I have  not  a farm  here.  Otherwise  I would 

try  jt? — Try  it  for  one  year  and  you  will  find  that 
the  bulls  that  eventually  secure  premiums  will  be 
bought  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  they  cost  during  the; 
past  few  years.  . •■.  . 

9916.  There  may  be  too  many  people  clamouring 
for  them.  That  is  what  puts  the  prices  up.  If  you, 
have  half-a-dozen  men  who  want  to  secure  a bull  at  a 
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public  auction  that  bull  is  bound  to  sell  for  a large 
price  ? — Why  does  the  man  want  that  particular  bull  ? 

9917.  Because  it  is  better  than  the  others'? — Pardon 
me,  that  is  not  it.  ‘ I will  give  you  one  instance  to 
disprove  that.  Three  years  ago  at  an  auction  here 
of  bulls  there  was  a splendid  young  bull  that  was 
not  selected  because  it  had  been  born  five  days  too 
late.  The  bulls  selected  for  premiums  must  be  born 
between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  May. 

9918.  That  would  be  he  is  over  a year  old  ? — No,  no  ; 
it  is  a calf  this  young  bull  was  really.  Ali  the 
farmers  and  everybody  else  said  he  was  worth  twice 
as  much  as  the  animal  that  stood  next  to  him,  but 
the  animal  that  stood  next  to  him  was  selected.  The 
bull  that  was  born  five  days  too  late  went  for  £22, 
and  the  other  for  something  over  £40.  You  see  there 
■are  a dozen  men  standing  round  wanting  to  buy  the 
one  animal.  Why  do  they  want  to  buy  him  ? It  is 
because  he  is  ticketed  for  a premium. 

9919.  That  is  not  the  only  reason  ? — Pardon  me,  it 
is  the  only  reason. 

9920.  I would  not  say  so? — Try  it  for  one  year  and 
you  will  see. 

9921.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  could  not  get  an  allow- 
ance if  they  did  not  buy  a premium  bull? — They 
could  not. 

: 9922.  (Mr.  Brown). — Supposing  a farmer  had  bought 
this  young  bull  he  would  not  have  got  a premium  ? — 
The  man  that  bought  the  bull  that  was  five  days  too 
young  did  not  get  a premium. 

9923.  If  there  had  been  no  marking  at  all  and  a 
farmer  had  bought  this  bull,  intending  to  use  him  as 
a premium  bull,  he  would  have  found  himself  dis- 
qualified afterwards  ? — He  would. 

9924.  (Mr.  Bryden). — He  would)  not  feel  very  good 
•about  that? — They  are  not  fools.  They  know  what 
animal  to  buy. 

9925.  (Chairman). — Then  if  they  iare  not-  fools  the 
mere,  ticketing  of  the  animal  does  not  raise  the  pTiee, 
because  they  are  able  to  judge  the  price  of  the  animal 
without  it? — It  establishes  a monopoly,  and  they  are 
the  sufferers  by  it.  Another  thing  of  which  our  Com- 
mittee has  often  made  representations,  and  without 
effect,  is  that  these  inspectors  that  come  round  to  our 
local  shows  select  the.  bulls-  for  premiums.  We  want 
very  much  to  have  an  inspector  of  our  own  joined 
with  the  Department’s  inspector.  He  would  not  be  a 
county  man  at  all,  but  outside  the  county. 

- 9926.  (Mr.  Brydcn).—  Supposing  the  two  disagreed, 
what  would  you  do  then  ? — They  could  call  in  a third. 

9927.  Who  would  the  third  be  ? — Not  a county  man, 
some  man  they  would  agree  on.  The  fact  is  the  in- 
spectors of  the  Department,  at  least  one  of  them,  has 
not  given  satisfaction  in  the  county.  We  think  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  some  noted  judge  should  be  ap- 
pointed, a man  whose  name  we  would  submit  to  the 
Department,  -and  we  would  agree  to  the  Department 
approving  of  him.  Another  complaint  that  I have 
■to  make  against  the  Department  is  this.  I happen 
to  be  chairman  of  . the  Killeshandra  Co-operative 
Creamery,  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  has  a membership  of  about  1,400.  The 
Department  sent  down  Professor  -Carrol  three  years 
ago  to  inspect  out  dairy  and  everything  about  it.  He 
made  certain  suggestions.  He  said  this,  that  and  the 
other  ought  to  be  .done.  We  did  all  that.-  The  next 
year,  that  was  last  year,  there  came  down  another 
inspector,  and  he  said  “ Oh,  you  must  build  a new 
room  ior  your  cream  ripening.”  You  must  remember 
that'  these  Co-operative  Dairy  Societies  have  been 
started  practically  with  no  capital  except  what  is  sub- 
scribed in  one-pound  shares  by  the  milk-suppliers,  and 
I told  you  our  farmers  in  the  Co.  Cavan  all  have 
small  .holdings,  -and  to  turn  round  and  • tell  them 
that  they  must  spend  £80  to  £100  on  a room  when 
we  are  only  creeping  out  of  debt  is  not  practical.  If 
our  cream  did. not  ripen  properly  will  you  tell  me 
how  it  is  -that  our  Killeshandra  Creamery  has  obtained 
these  prizes: — Two  challenge  cups,  two  gold  medals,- 
one  champion . silver  medal,  twenty-three  first 
prizes,  seventeen  second  and  seven  third  prizes?  The 
building  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  alone,  that  is 
where  the  churning-  and  separating  takes  place  -and 
where  the  engine  is,  covers  an  area  of  297  square 
yards.  . Is  it  practical  for  an  inspector  to  oome  down 
and,  with  a building  of  that  size,  to  say  “ You  want 
a new  cre-am  room?”  That  was  last  year.  We  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  This  year  another  inspector  comes 
4own  and  says  nothing  about  a new  cream-room.  He 


is  perfectly  satisfied  with  this,  except  that  ho 
some  minor  arrangements  in  other  matters  'Wanl8 

9928.  Is  he  a different  man  from  the  other  $ 
different  man.  But  another  thing  that  is  vervk jA 
wanted  is  a butter  inspector.  Within  the  last 
we  have  bad  a letter  from  a firm  in  Eneland 
us  to  supply  them  with  butter.  I must  tell  Vn,  E 
make  over  a ton  of  butter  a dav  at  this 
year.  We  have  had  a letter  from  a firm  in  KV°fi  ^ 
asking  us  to  supply  them  with  butter  in  boxes^vC 
no  label,  and  no  label  inside.  We  know  verv^  n 
that  a large  amount  of  Irish  creamery  butter  L ™ ,> 
-in  England  as  Danish.  3 "UTlet  ls 

9920.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  satisfied  yoi,«*ir 
about  that?— No,  I have  not  satisfied  myself 
it,  but  I have  it  from  a man  who  told  me  he  S 
satisfied  himself  about  it ; and  may  I not  ask  if  , 
don’t  think  that  suspicious  ? They  said  they 
not  have  any  name  on  the  package,  and  must 
have  any  label  inside  showing  where  made  Is 
that  suspicious? 

9930.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ).— Do  you  6ay  a butter  in. 
structor  or  inspector? — A butter  inspector. 

9931.  (Chairman). — The  Co.  Cavan  has  an  in 
structor  in  butter-making  ?— That  is  for  hand-made 
butter.  I am  talking  of  creamery  butter.  An  in- 
spector -both  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 

9932.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  the  butter  consigned  in 
unmarked  packages  ?— No  ; we  wrote  and  told  them 
we  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  our  butter 
would  only  go  in  out  own  packages  and  under  our  own 
name.  It  is  not  the  first  letter  we  had.  It  'is  tie 
first  letter  from  that  firm,  but  we  had  a previous 
letter  from  another  firm  asking  for  the  same. 

9933.  The  reason  of  that  I suppose  is  that  the  de- 
mand in  England  is  for  Danish  butter?— Is  for 
Danish  butter. 

9934.  Did  they  offer  you  a higher  price  if  yon  sent 
it  in  unmarked  packages? — No.  One  of  those  gold 
jnedals  was  for  Ashton-under-Lyne  Show,  where  the 
Killeshandra  butter  beat  all  Danish  butter  in  com- 
petition, the  first  time  the  Danish  butter  was  beaten 
in  twelve  years.  I would  like  to  say  a word  about 
the  Irish  Agricultural  -Organization  Society.  When 
that  society  was  started  it  was  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  country.  It  is  due  to  the  I.A.O.S. 
that  the  Killeshandira  Dairy  Society  was  ever  started, 
and  also-  the  Killeshandra  Agricultural  Bank,  of 
which  I happen  to  be  Chairman,  and  if  -the  Organiza- 
tion Society  had  stuck  to  its  original  programme  it 
would  have  been  a blessing  to  every  man  in  Ireland. 
Bnt  the  original  'programme,  as  set  forth  in  one  of 
its  annual  reports,  says  that  after  co-operation  had 
been  fairly  established  in  Ireland — I think  they  said 
five  or  six  years — that  they  would  efface  themselves 
and  give  place  to  a body  elected  by  the  co-operators 
themselves.  Well,  they  have  not  effaced  themselves. 

I suppose  once  men  get  into  a certain  seat  they  like  to 
stay  there.  I used  to  be  a member  of  the  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  at  a meeting  of  theirs  three  years 
ago,  with  another  gentleman  from  Cavan,  Mt.  Lough, 
brought'  forward  a -'proposal.  The  committee  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  consists,  among 
others,  of  three  members  from  each  province.  Well, 
the  members  from  Ulster  all  live  in  n r:ng  fence  'n 
the  County  Tyrone,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Porter,  and 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell ; and  I pointed  out  what  did 
these  gentlemen  know  of  the  needs  of  Donegal,  Oavari 
and  Monaghan,  and  what  I proposed  was  th's,  that 
all  these  co-operative  societies  should  nominate  dele- 
gates to  the  county  society,  and  the  county  societies  jo 
the  provincial  society,  and  the  provincial  societies 
should  select  four  members  to  sit  on  the  Ir:sh  Agrim!- 
tural  Organization  Society  Committee.  Well,  they 
would  not  have  it.  They  continued  in  office,  and  by 
way  of  proving- their  raison  d’etre  they  have  interfered 
continually  in  matters  in  which  they  have  no  business. 
They  interfered  with  us.  We  used  to  be  -affiliated  with 
them,  but  they  interfered  with  us  considerably. 

9935.  Is  there  not  an  annual  election  of  the  officers 
and  committee  of  management  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society? — Yes. 

9936.  Have  candidates  been  put  forward  at  .rack 
elections  by  you  or  any  persons  acting  for  you  ? — Yes. 

9937.  And  they  were  defeated  ? — They  were  defeated. 
The  whole  thing  lies  in  a ring  in  the.  County  Tyrone-; 
What  the  Irish  Agricultural , Organization  Society 
did  was  this.  They  co-opted  a man  from  Cavan. 
They  took  care  to  co-opt 'a  man  who.  would  always 
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„ ,1iHo  Mr.  Burke,”  who  would  always  say  what  i 
*uy  Mr.  Anderson,  wanted.  I wall  give  you  Th 

thS  fnstooe  of  their  interference.  ' We  wed  to  be  th- 
Affiliated  to  them  and  paid  them  an  affiliation  fee, 

;“srr»s»  o- s° 

^re  very  tod  in  the  ’ thcT'  are  no.  naw-  ’ 

S »St  thfae  th.t  happened  to.  that  the  Secretary  s« 
Midi  Agricultural  Org.mtat.on  Society  mote 
lS»r  to  ouJm.mger,  .horn  tee  got  over  from  Scot-  a 
f IS  oJering  to  get  him  a better-paid  appointment  to 
u-  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  . I met  Mr.  ai 
Oordon  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  veiy  shortly  a 
and  I said,  “ What  do  you  mean  by  that?  oi 
fo^d'-rtoownihiug  about 'll-  Sot  only  toe  b, 
S,  to  authorised  the  secretary  d<  the  Irish  Agncul-  « 
lid  Organization  Soeiefy  to  offer  your  n.nn.ger  an  tn 
appointment,  but  to  have  not  an  appointment  to  give  ^ 

t089ffl  Was  that  by  letter  or  verbally  I-By  letter.  « 
The  man  brought  the  letter  to  me  signed  by  the  eeore-  P 
St“f  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society.  P 
“I  isnlt  to.  th.t  we  had  to  raise  our  manager, 
salary  from  £120  by  annual  increments  to  £160  to  « 

" I*  i®  an  ill  wind.”  t 

®9  (Cfiuirmun). — Yon  spoke  of  binn-  chairman  t 

of  an  agricultural  hank.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  » 

about  that?— It  is  -a  very  small  agricultural  bank. 

1 have  brought  our  last  balance  sheet  for  you  if  you  t 
like  to  read  it  (produced). 

9940  (Mr.  Drirdcn).— I should  like  to  hear  how  you 
-make  your  loans?— There  is  a committee  consisting  of 
fee  members.  Originally  we  wanted  to _havc  seven 
but  the  farmers  about  asked  us  to  have  five.  In  fact 
they  said  three,  but  we  said,  “ We  must  have  five ; 
that  is  as  few  as  possible,”  because  they  did  not  wish  ^ 
their  monetary  transactions  talked  about.  ^ 

9941.  (Chairman). — It  is  essential  in  these  banks  , 
that  you  should  know  everything  about  everybody  ? 

Yes  and  we  only  give  loans  to  men  who  are  known 

to  one’ of  us.  We  only  give  a loan  to  a man  who  first  of  ! 
all  becomes  a member.  The  liability  is  unlimited. 

man  oan  only  become  a member  if  he  is  certified 
to  be  a desirable  man  to  have  by  one  or  some  of  the 
■committee.  . 

9942.  That  is  to  say  in  point  of  oharacter,  not  in 
point  of  means?— In  point  of  character.  Well,  if  a 
man  was  known  to  be  m a state  of  bankruptcy— there 
is  a rule  first  of  all  that  we  give  no  loan  exceeding 
£15,  and  no  loan  shall  run  for  longer  than  a year,  be- 
cause we  want  to  help  the  small  men.  We  determine 
when  the  loan  during  the  year  is  to  be  repaid.  A 
man  has  to  tell  us  what  he  wants  the  loan  for.  sup- 
posing he  wanted  to  buy  young  pigs.  We  say,  “ The 
pigs  will  be  fat  in  so  many  months,  and  you  will  sell 
them  then,  and  you  must  repay  us  then.”  Or,  if  he  wants 
to  buy  a miloh  oow,  we  know  he  will  be  selling  the 
milk  during  a certain  period,  and  he  has  to  repay  us 
by  instalments.  He  must  bring  two  sureties  approved 
of  by  the  committee.  We  have  an  overdraft  with  fhe 
Bank  of  Ireland,  for  which  the  committee  are  per- 
sonally responsible  for  £100.  We  have  deposits 
something  like  £60,  and  we  give  from  £300  to  £400 
a year  in  loans.  We  pay  4 per  cent,  to  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  for  the  overdraft. 

9943.  (Mr.  Drydcn).— Not  £15  each— your  loans  go 
below  £15  ? — £15  is  the  maximum. 

9943a.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  loans, 
roughly? — Loans  run  from  £3  or  £4  up  to  £15,  per- 
haps, but  the  average  would  be  £9  or  so.  We  asked 
the  Department  to  advance  us  money  at  a less  interest 
than  that  of  4 per  cent,  and  they  agreed  to  do  it 
provided  we  all  signed  a guarantee  that  they  could 
call  up  the  loan  at  any  time.  That  made  the  loan 

9944.  Was  (that  instead  of  the  overdraft  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland? — Instead  of  the  overdraft. 

9945.  You  found  you  could  not  agree  to  the  De- 
partment’s terms  and  adopted  the  system  of  having  an 
overdraft? — We  had  the  overdraft  system  before. 

9946.  (Mr.  Micks). — Don’t  you  think  you  oould  have 
safely  trusted  the  Department  not  to  have  called  up 
the  loan  in  a way  that  would  have  caused  incon- 
venience to  the  bank? — There  was  a risk  ip  it.  We 
should  have  broken  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,,  which 
was  giving  us  the  money  at  4 per  cent.,  but  any  other 

- bank  would  have  charged  5 per  cent. 


9947.  What  would  the  Department  give  it  for?—  20^1905. 

Three  and  a quarter.  At  any  rate  the  members  of  Liouterian ti- 
the committee  did  not  accept  it.  . General 

9948.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  rate  of  interest  do  the  Clifford,  o.a. 
borrowers  pay  ? — Five  per  cent,  and  we  give  depositors 

4 per  cent.  We  have  no  clerical  expenses.  The 
manager  of  the  creamery  kindly  acts  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  bank.  _ , , 

9949.  (Mr.  Micks).— Any  bad  debts?— We  never  had 
a bad  debt.  One  wild  young  chap— it  speaks  badly 
for  education— a National  school  master,  came  to  us 
and  borrowed  £15  on  the  strength  of  a farm  he  was 
about  to  purchase,  but  he  went  off  to  America  with- 
out purchasing  the  farm,  not  only  with  our  money, 
but  a great  many  others.  I first  heard  it  from  ms 
sureties,  who  hiked  out  to  my  place  and  said,  ‘ That 
man  has  bolted,”  and  paid  up. 

9950.  (Chairman). — Do  you  often  have  recourse 

to  the  sureties  ?— No.  We  often  have  to  write  to  the 

sureties  and  say,  “We  will  come  down  on  you  if  the 
principal  does  not  pay  up,”  and  then  they  put 
pressure  on  the  principal.  , 

9951.  (Mr.  Micfcs).— That  was  a hardly  legitimate 
loan— he  was  not  ca  fanner  at  the  time  ? — He  was  not 
a farmer,  but  bur  loans  are  not  necessarily  to  fanners. 

9952.  (Chairman). — Are  there  many  applications 
that  you  have  to  refuse? — At  first  we  had  a good 
many  that  we  refused,  because  the  members  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  applicants.  But 
now  it  is  so  pretty  well  known  that  I dont  think 
we  refuse  a loan  at  all  of  late,  except  to  one  or  two 
men  who  have  given  trouble  about  payment  of  former 

9953.  I see  the  number  of  loans  granted  from  the 


9953.  I see  the  number  of  loans  granted  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1905,  was 
thirty-two  ? — Yes.  . ... 

9954  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  told  us  about  trie 
success  of  the  lectures,  that  three  years  ago  you  were 
present  when  only  ten  people  turned  up,  and  now  the 
school  is  full  of  young  farmers  taking  notes?— Yes. 

9955  Then  one  may  gather  that  the  lectures,  as 
given  in  the  County  Cavan  at  any  rate,  are  proving 
to  be  valued  by  the  .people?— Very  much  so. 

9956.  And  also  that  the  young  .fanners  are  capable 
of  making  such  records  of  what  they  hear  at  the 
lectures  as  they  think  will  be  useful  afterwards? 
Taking  notes.  I can’t  tell  you  unless  I read  the  notes. 

9957.  If  they  were  taking  notes  they  evidently 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  something  out  of  them 
afterwards.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  taking  the 
trouble  to  read  agricultural  newspapers,  or  agricul- 
tural notes  in  the  ordinary  papers?— They  very  much 
appreciate  the  leaflets  of  the  Department.  The 
leaflets  of  the  Department  are  gladly  welcomed. 

9958.  Are  those  leaflets  republished  m the  local 
papers  ?— The  leaflets  are  not,  and  I wish  Mr.  Mason  s 
lectures  had  been  printed,  but  they  were  not.  May  I 
ask  are  you  the  representative  of  the  Department  ? 

9959.  I am  not?— I asked  it  in  . order  that  you 
might  represent  it  to  the  Department  that  it  would  be 
a very  great  boon  to  the  farmers  of  the  county  if  they 
could  have  a shorthand  reporter  present  to  take  down 
those  lectures. 

9960.  You  have  answered  what  I wished  to  know, 
whether  any  information  that  is  made  available  in 
the  form  of  literature,  whether  leaflets  or  otherwise, 
reports  of  lectures  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  young  farmers  of  the 
district? — It  would. 

9961.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  regards  the  creamery  at 

Killeshandra,  I infer  from  the  success  it  has  met 
with  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  that  it JS  on  a g 
basis  at  present  ?— Fairly  satisfactory.  It  13 

gradually  creeping  out  of  debt. 

9962.  It  is  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition  ?— 1 
is  it  is  doing  very  good  work,  a large  amount  of  busi- 

1 ness,  making  over  a ton  of  Gutter  a day,  settle ' £ 
for  a good  price.  Our  average  price  for  June  was 
' 98s.  a cw<t.  ; . , , 

0963  Are  you  in  any  way  associated  or  pined  with. 
, an^herCaCn  creaLrii  ?-No  ®lle^ndra  hg 
. seven  auxiliaries  dotted  all  round  it.  An  auxiliary^ 
. “toe  the  milk  is  separated,  bet  the  toam  »ot  ctoned 
3 9964.  There  are  other  creameries  where  butter 

i made  in  the  County  Cavan  ?-Yes.  factories  ? 

r 9965.  Are  you  connected  with  any  of  these  iMton^ 
_il  Was  connected  with  the  one  that  failed,  Ballyhaise. 

4 B 2 
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July  20,1906.  9966.  You  mentioned  early  dn  your  evidence  that 

Lieutenant-  T0™  thought  rather  too  much  was  done  for  the  laTge 
General  ~ as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  farmers.  Do  you 
•Clifford  c.b,  know  the  County  Cavan  west  of  Bawnboy  ? — Yes. 

9967.  Taking  all  round  by  Dowra  and  Gian,  to 
Black  Lion? — I have  been  there.  I live -nine  miles 
from  Bawnboy,  south-east. 

9968.  You  have  been  in  that  district  more  than' 
once  ?— Yes. 

9969.  Can  you  describe  generally  the  kind  of  farms 
that  are  there,  say  in  the  Gian  district? — I have  not 
been  in  Gian,  but  about  Dowra,  where  the  farms  are 
very  poor  and  very'  backward. 

9970.  Are  the  holdings  small? — The  holdings  are 
small. 

9971.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  county  busi- 
ness, are  you  aware  that  the  farms  in  Gian  are  very 
small  and  valued  at  a low  amount? — I have  heard  so. 

9972.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  been  done  in  the 
districts  west  and  south-west  of  Bawnboy  by  your 
Committee  ? — The  County  Instructor,  Mr,  Reeves, 
used  to  go  there  and  give  lectures  and  advise  the 


people  generally.  He  would  go  out  and  advise 
man  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm 
asked  him  questions.  He  would  go  out  to  the  f«»  * 

9973.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  he  has  advi»i 
that  part  of  the  county ? — I can’t  tell  you.  I thi? 
his  visits  to  that  part  of  the  county  were  just  *** 
frequent  as  to  the  other  parts,  but  I can’t  vouch  for 

9974.  Does  he  furnish  a diary  to  your  Committee? 
— No. 

9075.  Then  you  don’t  think  you  would  have  anv 
means  of  ascertaining  or  finding  out  for  us  to  wh  t 
extent  he  gave  instruction  in  those  districts  ?~I 
would  recommend  your  Secretary  to  write  to  Mr 
Gannon,  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee 
He  could  tell  you  exactly. 

9976.  You  think  he  could? — I know  he  could 
exactly  the  number  of  visits  that  Mr.  Reeves  paid/ 

9977.  He  could  also  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  the 

schemes  of  the  Committee  were  put  into  onprnti,/ 
in  that  district  ?— Yes,  fully.  * “ 


Mr.  R. 
Thompson. 


Mr.  Robert  Thompson  examined. 


9978.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Bel- 
fast Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — I am. 

9979.  Mr.  Reade  has  put  in  this  resolution,  which 
expresses  some  of  his  own  views  fully  ? — I might  say 
I moved  that  resolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

9980.  We  have  it  on  the  notes,  and  he  has  ex- 
plained the  views  ef  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
don’t  know  what  you  desire  to  add  ? — J have  no 
evidence  prepared,  but  I am  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  you  ask  me.  I have  had  many  years’  ex- 
perience of  flax-spinning,  bleaching,  dyeing,  print- 
ing, and  various  departments  connected  with  the  flax 
business. 

9981.  Mr.  Reade  went  very  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  flax-growing  and  the  treatment  of  flax  ? — 
I was  a member  of  the  old  Technical  Committee  that 
existed  for  many  years  before  this  Technical  Institute 
was  started.  We  kept  that  up  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, so  I know  a little  of  the  working  of  the 
thing,  and  I was  co-opted  on  the  Technical  Institute 
Committee  after  it  started,  for  a time,  but  I found 
that  the  attendance  was  rather  heavy,  and  unless  I 
neglected  my  own  business  I should  give  it  up. 

9982.  We  have  had  evidence  of  the  prospects 
of  the  new  building  and  the  excellent  accom- 
modation ? — Speaking  of  my  own  knowledge  as  a 
manufacturer,  I would  like  to  say  I regard  the 
Institute  as  a complete  success,  both*  in  numbers  and 
the  principal  and  the  work  carried  on  there.  I 
consider  that  it  teaches  young  men,  apprentices  and 
others,  the  principles  underlying  manufacturing 
which  they  could  not  really  otherwise  acquire.  There 
are  many  distinct  calculations  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  weaving  that  the  heads  of  departments 
don’t  teach  young  men,  and  I have  more  faith  in  the 
evening  classes  than  in  the  day  classes,  and  I think 
the  attendance  proves  so. 

9983.  Certainly  the  evidence  is  in  that  direction. 
All  the  evening  classes  seem  to  be  very  largely  at- 
tended ?— Apprentices  in  mills  and  factories  and 
warehouses  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to  these 
evening  classes  after  work.  Apprentices  see  the  prac- 
tical work  going  on  under  their  noses  every  day.  and 
they  find  out  the  principles  underlying  these  things 
by  inquiring  at  the  classes. 

9984.  Do  you  think  that  people  who  have  worked 
all  day  are  willing  to  come  and  get  more  theo- 
retical instruction  ?— I am  sure  of  it.  When  I was 
a young  man  learning  my  business  I attended  evening 
classes  four  evenings  in  the  week,  but  of  course  they 
were  not  technical  classes. 


9985.  As  to  the  results  which  you  look  to  from  tha 
do  you  think  that  those  people  who  attend  in  sui 
large  numbers  benefit  the  trade  or  commerce  ?- 
think  we  will  turn  out  a better  class  of  men  f. 
commerce  in  the  future,  and  competition  with  foreit 
countries  is  so  keen  that  I look  to  the  technic 
schools  to  assist  us  m keeping  our  position.  In  fla; 
spinning  we  are  the  finest  spinners  in  the  world  ar 
*“  manufacturing  we  have  had  keener  competitic 
than  in  spinning,  but  we  want  to  keep  to  the  poii 
in  both.  I also  think  technical  classes  with  regai 
to  bleaching  and  dyeing  and  the  other  textile  inch 
tries  are  of  value  for  there  is  great  room  for  tl 
extension  of  knowledge. 


9986.  (Mr  Ogilvie). — From  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dustries of  that  sort  you  evidently  regard  instruction  in 
the  scientific  basis  of  the  work  as  being  the  more  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  assistance  that  technical  instruc- 
tion can  give  ? — I would  not  say  so  in  regard  to 
spinning  or  probably  manufacturing,  but  I think 
with  regard  to  bleaching  and  printing  and  dyeing, 
chemical  knowledge  is  most  important. 

9987.  In  reference  to  spinning  and  weaving,  you 
think  it  Is  necessary  to  have,  in  addition  to  instruc- 
tion in  mechanism  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  some 
definite  instruction  on  machines  which  would  enable 
the  student  to  have  an  opportunity  of  facing  new 
possibilities  of  work?— And  with  regard  to  the  cal- 
culations necessary  to  successfully  carry  on  opera- 
tions of  that  kind,  the  cost  of  goods  and  the  cal- 
culations necessary  to  make  out  the  cost  accurately 
from  the  materials  provided.  A man  to  be  a suc- 
cessful manufacturer  must  be  an  adept  in  these 
things. 

9988.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  provisions  of 
instruction  in  modern  languages  to  be  a necessity, 
and  in  what  relation  ? — I regard  French  and  German 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  linen 
manufacture  successfully.  That  knowledge,  to  be  of 
value,  must  be  carried  to  the  extent  that  it  enables 
a man  to  read  and  speak  the  language.  That  is 
desirable  I have  had  a good  many  years’  experience 
myself,  and  know  a little  of  both  languages,  but 
I don't  profess  to  be  a linguist.  I can  read  a French 
letter  with  as  great  ease  as  an  English  one  or  a 
German,  and  German  I can  read  a little  and  write 
out  a cheque  in  it ; and  if  I were  younger  I would  go 
back  to  school  and  learn  more. 

9989.  A young  man  learning  it  now  ought  to  know 
it  to  the  extent  that  he  could  speak  it? — He  ought. 

I often  wish  I was  younger  and  I would  be  glad  to 
go  into  it  again. 

9990.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  methods  used  in 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  direction  of  com- 
merce, office  routine  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in 
connection  with  the  technical  education  of  the  Insti- 
tute ? — I have  not  gone  into  that  department  of  the 
business.  I am  a member  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  technical  school,  but 
these  tilings  don’t  come  before  us. 

9991.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  giving  of 
instruction  in  the  principles  underlying  a mechanical 
trade  tend  greatly’  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
trade  and  also  the  efficiency  of  the  worker? — It  im- 
proves the  efficiency  of  the  worker,  and  that  all  goes 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  trade. 

9992.  And  the  more  efficient  the  worker  becomes  the 
more  likely  the  worker  would  be  to  get  higher  wages? 
— Yes,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  get  to  be  a foremen,  . 
and  consequently  to  get  higher  wages.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a foreman.  Take  a foreman 
carpenter  or  mechanic.  They  must  understand  cal- 
culations and  drawing  a little,  and  we  pay  them 
higher  accordingly. 

9993.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  adopting  the 
technical  instruction  in  a school  like  Belfast  to  the 
trades  that  exist  in  the  place? — T would  be  in  favour 
of  that,  but  if  we  could  introduce  other  trades  I 
would  be  only  too  glad. 

9994.  Take  your  trades  as  they  are.  You  would 
be  in  favour  of  adapting  the  instruction  to  the  trades 
that  exist  there? — I would. 
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9995  If  you  were  to  leave  Belfast  and  go  to  some 
other  place  where  there  is  no  trade  existing,  on  what 
Tines  would  you  start  technical  instruction  t-If  I 
lived  in  a district  of  that  kind  and  wanted  to  start 
« business,  I would  engage  the  best  men. 

9996  I am  not  talking  of  any  business  now.  There 
are  many  towns  in  Ireland  where  a large  sum  of 
"oneTK  reality  it  spat  on  fdimc.  mrtmoton 

, trade  is  carried  on  there  ? — If  those  men 
Tvere  likely  to  come  to  Belfast  they  should  learn  there, 
but  if  not  they  should  stay  at  home  and  learn  agn- 

CU0B97  We  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Comber  and  he  mentioned  that  he  introduced 
stunning  at  Comber  ?-I  am  quite  aware  . 

*9098.  That  was  a case  of  introducing  a trade  into 
a nlaca  where  there  was  no  trade  then.  He  started 
bv  employing  foremen  and  teachers,  and  by  degrees, 
& process  of  time,  all  the  people  in  the  factory  there 
were  residents  of  the  town.  That  would  show  that 
in  a town,  provided  there  was  capital,  an  industry 
might  be  put  on  its  feet?-It  is  quite  possible  to 
start  new  industries.  To  do  so  successfully  you  must 
take  trained  people  from  a district  where  the  m 
dustrv  is  known-to  start  it  successfully. 

9999.  And  would  you  see  any  objection  to  tech- 
nical instruction  being  combined  with  the  practice  of 
the  trade  at  the  start  of  the  industry  m the  town  ?— I 

qUiSoOPPIf°Vthat  trade  were  ultimately  intended  to 
»be  a commercial  undertaking? — Well,  I tlimk  it 
would  be  quite  right  to  help  it  for  a time— two  or 
three  years,  say— and  then,  if  it  was  going  to  com- 
pete with  other  industries,  and  do  so  successfully,  let 


it  stand  on  its  own  legs.  It  is  the  way  I would  do  My  20^1006. 

“lOOOi.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  would  be  prepared  to 
see  the  industry  helped  by  what? — By  such  a Depart- 
ment as  this.  . . ., 

10002.  By  the  Department  putting  money  into  the 
business  ? 

10003.  (Mr  Micks). — Teachers  ?— I would  not  go 
so  far  as  that,  but  to  assist  by  undertaking 
to  provide  teachers,  and  if  it  was  a new  industry 
entirelv,  I would  not  object  to  assist  that  by  money 
for  a time,  two  or  three  years. 

10004.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Oh,  you  would  be  prepared 
to  have  the  Department  join  hands  with  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company,  so  that  the  Department  might 
pay  so  much,  and  the  directors  pay  so  much  of  the 
salaries  of  the  men  who  would  be  at  once  the  instruc- 
tors for  the  Department  and  the  foremen  for  the 
managers?— I quite  approve  of  that  under  certain 
conditions— of  course,  that  it  is  a new  industry. 

10005.  (Mr.  Micks).— A non-comp, -titive  industry/ 

—Yes,  I think  a new  industry  ought  to  get  help  of 

that  kind.  , , 

10006.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  do  you  mean  by  a 
new  industry  ? — Something  that  had  not  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  . , , 

10007.  It  might  be  a flax  mill,  say,  in  Cork  I— 

Yes,  and  I would  be  glad  to  see  other  industries  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.  We  don’t  want  to  keep  all 
the  success  to  the  North. 

10008.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  see  public  money 
expended  in  that  way  ?— I would  be  quite  prepared 
to  support  that  view. 


t 


Mr.  Thomas  Iewin,  Newry,  examined. 


10009.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Newry  Chamber  of  Commerce  ?-^Yes,  sir. 

10010.  You  put  in  this  resolution  which  I have 
before  me?— I do.  At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Newry  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  the  23rd 
day  of  May,  1906,  it  was  resolved That  the 
Council  of  the  Newry  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having 
ample  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act  of  .1899, 
particularly  in  its  administration  and  operations  in 
she  Counties  of  Down,  and  Armagh,  respectfully 
affirm,  that  the  new  spirit  it  has  created  m agricul- 
tural affairs,  in  the  arousing  of  farmers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  and  modern 
conditions  of  their  industry,  in  ways  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  from  which  we  may  select,  as  evi- 
dence of  organised  action,  the  improving  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  the  possibilities  of  a more  profit- 
able and  successful  management  of  poultry,  and  the 
better  preparation  for  the  marketing  of  their  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  produce ; also  transit  facilities, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  already  felt  in  the  atten- 
tion now  given  to  the  cattle  traffic  in  our  cross- 
Channel  services,  the  close  and  helpful  attention 
which  is  given  to  the  introduction  of  new  industries, 
the  fostering  and  improving  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, and  their  development  on  more  profitable  and 
practical  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  an 
effective  system  of  technical  education,  in  our  opinion 
give  irresistible  and  abundant  proofs  of  the  thoroughly 
practical,  impartial,  and  faithful  way  in  which  this 
important  Department  has  been  administered  by  the 
distinguished  Vice-President,  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  x.c.v.o.,  and  his  staff,  and  we 
regard  with  apprehension  the  proposed  changes  m 
the  organisation  of  the  Department,  failing,  as  we 
do,  to  see  the  defects  they  are  intended  to  remedy, 
and  firmly  convinced  that  these  proposed  changes 
would  injuriously  affect  and  interrupt  the  course 
which  has  proved  efficacious,  and  thereby  lose  the 
benefit  of  a continuous  policy,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  have  been  successful  in  attaining  the  ob- 
jects and  aims  of  this  beneficent  Act. 

10011.  What  are  the  proposed  changes  that  you 
refer  to  there? — In  its  constitution. 

10012.  I should  like  to  know  what  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  in  their  mind? — I am  not  speaking  as 
an  expert  or  as  an  official.  I rather  represent  the 
views  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

10013.  The  proposed  changes,  I suppose,  to 

an  increase  in  the  elective  element  ?— Yes.  They 


have  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  acted  in  a partial  Mr.  T.  Irv/in. 
wav.  They  have  acted  with  the  utmost  impartiality 
ani  fairness,  and  endeavoured  always  to  get  the  best 
material,  and  therefore  we  would  not  like  a change. 

10014.  Now,  add  any  observations  of  your  own?— 

I will  mention  some  of  the  results  which  we  notice  in 
the  working  of  the  thing.  First  of  all  we  find  that 
the  hopeless  tone  amongst  farmers  with  regard  to 
agriculture  as  a source  of  profit  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  They  are  much  more  hopeful  of  being  able 
to  make  jmoney,  not  only  just  to  live,  but  to  make  a 
reserve.  _ . 

10015.  (Mr.  Micks). — “ Live  and  thrive  ?—  Live 
and  thrive.”  We  find  the  tone  amongst  the  people 
is  utterly  different  to  what  it  was  five  years  ago,  and 
we  do  attribute  that  to  the  operation  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Department. 

10016.  And  somewhat  to  the  Land  Act,  too? — 

Decidedly  ; the  two  things  conjointly.  Now.  with  regard 
to  specific  matters.  I was  listening  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  evidence  about  lectures  in  the  County 
Down,  in  Mid-Armagh,  and  in  North  Armagh.  I 
cannot  say  so  much  about  South  Armagh.  We  find 
that  the  lectures  have  really  had  very  satisfactory 
practical  results.  They  have  been  largely  attended. 

Of  course  we  find  this,  that  a great  many  come  who- 
do  not  put  into  practice  what  they  are  taught  there. 

10017.  (Mr.  Dryden). — At  all  events  not  imme- 
diately?—Not  immediately.  No,  but  a great  many 
do,  and  one  of  the  results  of  that  is  in  the  use  of 
artificial  manures.  They  are  far  more  extensively 
used,  and  with  far  more  discrimination.  Before,  of 
course,  bone  manure  was  thought  the  thing  for  every 
purpose,  or  somebody  would  have  a partiality  for 
something  else.  But  now  we  find  that  the  farmers 
look  very  closely  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil  and 
situation  as  having  something  to  do  with  the  crop 
that  ought  to  be  put  in.  I speak  from  my  connec- 
tion with  the  seed  trade.  I have  been  connected  with 
it  for  over  thirty  years.  I am  not  in  it  at  present, 
but  still  interested  in  the  working  of  the  thing,  and 
we  regard  that  as  one  of  the  most  important  results. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  now  that  it  will  not  do 
indiscriminately  to  carry  out  a routine  and  sow  crops 
in  a regular  succession  without  any  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil  or.  situation.  They  are  now 
beginning  to  see  it  is  necessary,*)  discriminate  about 
that.  Another  thing  is  this..,  It  is  dawning  on  the. 
farmers  now  that  a catch  crop  is  a thing  that  might 
come  within  the  arrangements  of  a thoughtful  or 
practical  man. 
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July  20,  1906.  10018.  Even  though  he  had  a very  small  holding? — 

M | Yes.  If  he  saw  he  had  a field  of  good,  rich  top  soil, 

n*  well  situated,  he  might  take  an  acre  or  so  of  onions. 
Well,  an  acre  of  onions ; if  the  rest  of  the  farm  pro- 
vided the  working  expenses  and  paid  his  rent,  a suc- 
cessful acre  of  onions  would  be  a very  nice  little  thing 
to  lay  by  after  a year’s  work.  If  they  had  soil  that 
would  suit  a strawberry  crop,  that  Would  be  a three- 
year  course,  and  it  would  not  cost  muoh  more  than  a 
field  of  grass.  It  would  be  an  enormous  profit  if  they 
had  a good  crop  of  strawberries,  and  in  the  same  way 
that  catch  crop  there  would  be  a surplus  of  profit. 
Everything  else  would  pay  the  expenses,  and  he  would 
have  that  for  the  surplus  of  profit.  I simply  give 
these  as  ideas  that  are  cropping  up  in  men’s  minds 
now,  .and  I trace  it  directly  to  lectures  that  have  been 
given  and  are  being  given  in  the  districts.  In  a town- 
land  if  you  have  two  men  who  are  giving  practical  ap- 
plication to  what  they  learn  at  lectures  it  will  really 
nave  an  effect  all  round.  But  the  great  hope  that  we 
see,  I don’t  know  whether  we  are  correct  in  this  or 
not,  but  we  attach  a vast  importance  to  technical 
training  in  giving  a knowledge  of  ohemistry  in  nearly 
all  the  things  that  are  taught  there,  for  instance, 
domestic  economy.  We  think  the  education  now  that 
is  going  on  is  really  the  hope  of  the  future.  One 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  young  fellows  reading  morning 
papers  and  taking  notes  at  lectures.  You  will  find 
these  men  are  lately  out  of  school  where  elementary 
science  has  been  taught,  aud  the  knowledge  of  facts 
that  can  be  easily  applied.  I consider  the  Department 
are  accurately  gauging  the  future  of  agriculture  when 
they  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  education  at 
the  present  time  of  the  young  people,  because  now  in 
schools  the  trend  of  things  is  really  changing.  Before 
this  anyone  who  stayed  a little  longer  at  school  than 
usual,  it  was  to  be  a clerk  or  enter  commerce.  Now 
a little  more  attention  is  .being  given  to  training  in 
the  matter  of  agriculture,  and  turning  the  attention 
■ .of  the  young  people  to  that.  I would  like  to  emphasise 

this  if  you  permit,  me  that  I believe  the  Technical  De- 
; partment  is  exercising  a wise  provision  with  regard 
to  that.  They  are  really  pressing  on  the  education  of 
the  young  people,  because  just  as  I have  mentioned,  a 
great  many  of  the  old  people  were  too  old  to  change 
their  methods,  but  the  young  people  coming  in  with 
their  knowledge  and  training  will  step  out  of  these 
ruts  and  go  on  making  further  advances. 

10019.  (Chairman). — Some  witnesses  have  told  us 
that  for  educational  purposes  they  give  up  a farmer 
after  forty? — Indeed  you  may,  the  prejudice  is  so 


10020.  (Mr.  Dryden). — And  some  a long  while  be- 
fore that? — I am  afraid  so.  I can  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  that  in  the  matter  of  poultry.  You  would 
have  heard  in  the  market  such  a remark  as  this,  on  an 
■ objection,  being  made  to  the  size  of  the  eggs.  Well 
I have  heard  the  reply  myself  that  the  weest  of  the 
eggs  wias  .a  busy  day’s  work  for  the  hen,  and  that  you 
could  not  expect  from  the  hen  more  than  -a  good  day’s 
work.  They  thought  that  nature’s  laws  were  so  strin- 
gent that  they  could  not  be  interfered  with.  But  now 
they  see  that  by  getting  a better  breed  of  poultry  and 
attending  to  the  feeding  a better  day’s  work  can  be 
done  by  the  hen.  I don’t  think  anyone  estimates  the 
addition  to  the  value  that  the  farmer  holds  in  the  quan- 
tities of  poultry  that  have  now  accumulated.  They  don’t 
take  stock  and  balance  things  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  the  poultry  is  growing  in  numbers  and  quality. 
Formerly  the  poultry  was  just  an  adjunct  to  the  farm 
for  the  use  of  the  family.  Now  it  is  made  a source  of 
profit,  and  an  exceedingly  valuable  source  of 
profit.  I was  going  to  Tefer  to  the  creameries.  I 
have  heard  a good  deal  said  about  them,  and  we  may 
at  once  admit  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  creameries,  considered  in  them- 
selves, first  of  all  as  a source  of  profit  to  the  people 
who  invest  in  them,  and  as  a source  of  advantage  in 
the  quality  of  the  cattle  produced.  In  some  places 
they  will  tell  you  that  with  the  substitutes  for  milk 
they  will  rear  as  good  young  oalves  as  with  the  milk. 
Others  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  stock  of  cattle  is  increasing.  We  will  not  give 
an  opinion  about  the  quality.  I do  not  speak  as  an  ex- 
pert, but  merely  as  a practical  man,  who  knows  what 
ho  is  talking  .about.  The  quantity  of  cattle  in  the 
oountry  has  very  muoh  increased— I don’t  know  about 
tiie  quality— and  there  is  this  that  has  come  about  a 
better  method  of  making  butter,  and  especially  now 
in  the  new  method  adopted  by  the  Department.  In- 


stead of  creameries  they  are  sending  women  lecturers 
going  to  farmers’  houses  and  teaching  how  to  make 
butter.  We  believe  that  that  is  going  to  be,  the  best 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  butter  used  to  be 
wretchedly,  made  in  rural  districts,  and  after  the 
Danish  competition  Irish,  butter  was  a few  years  ago 
practically  unsaleable  till  the  creameries  were  pro- 
duced. 

10021.  It  had  no  definite  quality?— It  had  no 
definite  quality. 

10022.  Have  you  had  experience  of  buying  it  from 
farmers  and  compounding  it  and  making  it  one  grade 
which  is  not  always  a very  good  grade? — It  is  not 
indeed.  It  had  got  Irish  butter  a name  that  will 
take  years  to  do  away  with.  But  now  things  are 
changed,  the  markets  are  again  open,  the  creameries 
send  their  butter  directly  across  the  Channel.  But 
now.  farmers  who  have  received  instruction  from  tho 
lecturers  are  making  delicious  butter,  and  a demand 
has  set  in  for  it,  and  they  are  able  to  sell  their  butter 
at  a little  more  than  the  creameries  can  sell  theirs 
at,  and  I think  it  ds  possible  that  the  creameries  will 
be  a thing  of  the  past  if  this  goes  on,  and  it  will  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  country. 

10023.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  room  for  both?— 
Oh,  yes  ; tire  creameries  were  really  the  means  of  in- 
troducing the  later  thing,  and  it  shows,  I think,  that 
the  Department  is  wide  awake  to  better  methods  in 
profiting  by  the  point  that  they  have  reached  and 
endeavouring  to  do  better.  Now  you  come  to  the 
question  of  fruit,  and  that  in  relation  to  this  catch 
profit  too,  I think  at  least  in  the  district  where  I 
oome  from,  wherever  the  Department  has  taken  the 
thing  in  hand.  For  instance,  some  fruit  must  have 
a limestone  district.  Other  fruit  must  have  a district 
where  there  is  no  lime,  and  now  the  Department  are 
giving  evidence  and  instruction  in  that ; and  dn  every 
district  where  the  fruit  has  been  introduced  it  is 
nearly  in  every  case  a success,  and  they  are  going  into 
making  preserves  and  cider,  and  increasing  their  in- 
come unconsciously  to  the  farmers  themselves.  And 
what  is  clear  to  business  people  is  that  they  have 
rather  more  money  to  spend,  and  they  are  living 
better,  and  things  are  more,  hopeful  and  prosperous  all 
round.  I wanted  to  mention  a matter  which  gave  me 
a right  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  Department.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Department  by  a gentleman  in 
our  own  district,  who  had  studied  its  methods  most 
carefully,  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Magee.  He  was  really 
an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  this  matter.  After  he 
had  mastered  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  society  he 
set  himself  to  support  it  in  the  district,  and  went  and 
got  meetings  held  in  the  different  quarters.  _ I may 
tell  you  one  fact.  The  result  of  this  man's  efforts  was 
to  produce  such  a union  amongst  all  different  sections 
ana  denominations  in  the  county  that  really  dif- 
ferences in  religion  and  differences  in  politics  were 
altogether  overlooked,  and  they  were  united  together 
everywhere,  on  the  same  platform,  exercising  this 
common  interest.  You  would  have  priest  and 
presbyter  presiding  at  the  one  meeting.  You  would 
have  on  the  committees  farmers,  doctors,  solicitors, 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  clergy  of  the  different  denom- 
inations all  on  committees  who  formed  opinions  on 
what  the.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  offered.  Now,  I don't  know  any  other  in- 
fluence that  has  ever  been  a greater  blessing  to  the 
district  I come  from. 

10024.  You  attach  a great  deal  of  value  to  this 
union  ? — I do.  We  got  to  know  each  other  ; we  were 
very  much  separated.  That  day  is  gone,  and,  I think, 
gone  for  ever,  iand  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
our  united  action  in  -taking  advantage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Now  I was  concerned  in  the 
promotion  of  'a  railway.  We  wanted  to  open  up  a 
district.  Mr.  Magee  introduced  me  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  I put  our  scheme  before  him  ; he  was  ex 
cessively  cautious.  He  said  he  was  very  sympathetic 
with  anything  of  the  kind;  it  was  not  On  their  pro- 
gramme, bud  still  anything  that  affected  the  welfare 
of  the  country  he  was  glad  to  look  into.  That  was 
the  Newry,  Keady,  and  Tynan  line.  Sir  Horace  was 
very  cautious,  but  said  he  would’  report  on  the  matter. 
I made  the  acquaintance  of  a gentleman  who  is  no 
longer  with  us,  but  whose  name  is  green  in  the 
memory  of  all  Ireland,  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  C0!"®1 
If  I had  received  no  other  advantage  from  the  Depart- 
ment bufi  the  making  of  that  man’s  acquaintance,  1 
would  still  think  it  to  have  been  worth  it  to  me,  at 
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examiner  in  the  Royal  small  holdings  there  ?— Unless  : 


narrow  area  July  20,  1906. 


0]1  even  s - Horace  Plunkett  got  him  somehow  about  Rostrevor  it  would  not  apply.  . i 

D“S£tf<i  fS  fae  Department,  Li  rifat  he  1...  10035.  It  Jo»  fake  the  wat  s.Se  of  fie 

«*  “l£  Smtrv  in  the  eUeeifioetion  he  he.  Item  Kilkeel  to  Newcestle,  the  slopes  of  the  lulls  be. 

"I  Sf  .“ups  Li  forms  of  agriculture  pre-  tween  the  ..  end  the  mounfarus ’-The  situation  i. 
e’T™  I faint  s “ of  lasting  benefit.  I hide  so  diler.nt;  the,  all  have  the  advantage  of  fishing 
vailing  J-  *in?  “I, rv,—,,,  «-«  M1+.  there,  and  sea-wrack,  and  the  conditions  are  so 


the  Acquaintance  of  others.  Mr.  Coyne  was  sent  there,  and 
doAn  to  go  over  the  whole  of  the  district  ,and  route  of  different  y<« 
to  railway.  He  came  and  reported  on  it.  The  10036.  The; 
Vice-PTesident,  not  satisfied  with  that  sent  a man  10037-  gj 


ere,  and  sea-wrack,  and  the  conditions  are  so 
fferent  you  can  hardly  compare  them. 

10036.  They  are  small  holdings  there  ?— They  are. 
10037.  In  a good  many  instances  very  pour? — Yes. 
10038.  Especially  on  the  mountains  between  Ros- 


inspect  our  harbour  and  see  what  our  cross-  10038.  Especial  y on  the  mounts ns^oetween  «os- 
Knd  Axsommod ation  was.  After  these  two  had  trevor  and  Kilteel  ?-Yes,  actually  on  the  spur  of  the 
Channel  aocomn +«  w mix  mountain,  but  there  is  a long  stretch  of  rich,  level 


2£l£d  "rw  came  down  himself  to  see  our  mountain,  but  there  is  a long  streteh  of  rich,  level 

f&rn?  ‘“~£  atss-,  » — * 

S^'tL*  & Jom  cV°,«r.Jl  „ how  far  a,  opcfation.  of 

S w.  spJ  sfj  ^i^.S-r“Sdhr«i  tuass'ss;: 

of  interest.  He 'too  p bearinc  on  the  interests  tiate  a part  of  the  district.  I rather  think  they  arfc 

their  programme,  bu  within  their  our-  gaining  by  it,  because  they  are  planting  early  potatoes. 

<4 «“  ShE  STlTSSd  H. Zl  100«-  0"  higher  gtound ’-The/ would,  indeed, 

view,  and  he  »»  » “ the  h«p  he  eouKL  pre  T ha„  tll(,  a]1  daJj  „d  can  -heltor  them 

Ed  rf’T-te!  tadeeS,  ttaCto? Secretary,  from  fiort.,  and  the,  are  entirely  sheltered  from  the 

and  he  has  given  us  vep-  ”°10042.  On  what  townlaud.  would  they  plant  earl, 

have  done  with  regard  fa  potatoes  l-I  don't  know  the  townl.ni  / it  is  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  considers  transit  a matter  j wou]d  know>  There  are  many  exceptional 

of  the  "1^  vltal^™P°  ”*  ' x^,  'tv  •1.  i features  peculiar  to  itself  in  Mourne,  and  on  the 
10025.  Very  closely  connected  with  agriculture?-  * a verY  pr0Sp6r0uS  district. 


estates  I would  kuow.  There  are  many  exceptional 
features  peculiar  to  itself  in  Mourne,  and  on  the 


10025.  Very  closely  connected  witn  agr^imre  t-  whole  -t  ^ a ve  prosperous  district. 

Yes.  j 1 merely  mention  that  that  tee  Department  10043  Qn  ^ dJ  fs  ofp the  Carlingford  Mountains? 
“A^tifat  matter7’  “*  had  d' ’ d h®ped  -There  is  not  much  relief  there.  It  has  not  done 

BYc&26  ,*(Mn  Micks).— Did  the  public  subscribe  te  m loo^AndTooley  ?-Cooley  is  not  so  bad.  They 
toWn  °f  ^eWry  gua  anteed  bad  very  good  wheat  ground  there.  Now  they  grow 
ofthe  stock.  , barley  and  oats.  In  Omeath  and  Cooley  the  fathers 

10027.  Was  th.ro  any  other  !-We  sr.no.  complot-  ^ fuoi]u.  to  England.  They  ped. 

fag  our  arraugemonte  for  working  with  the  Ctaher  , and  „at„rfily..  they  „e  not  so  badly  off. 

Valle,  lino,  and  our  stock  will  faou  be  dealt  with.  1(j0J5  That  ,,  th,ir  4 England! 


Valley  line,  and  our  stock  will  then  be  dealt  with. 

10028.  It  has  not  reached  the  stage  when  the  public 
■will  subscribe  ? — Not  yet.  We  have  no  doubt  of  being 
able  to  gext  our  stock  placed,  I wanted  simply  to  say 


10046.  With  regard  to  agricultural  matters.  Do 
you  know  whether  much  has  been  done  there? — I am 


on  that  what  I think  will  suggest  itself  to  anyone,  that  aftail  , coold  not  t >I)out  Carlingford.  We- 
» faf*.,  *a  * **>“5  “ producing  results  thinking  of  entering  upon  a new  industry,  and 

of  this  kmd  is  proving  its  value  as  an  agency  in  the  W!:  mnt  ^ the  Eepartn,e„t  for  information.  They 


country,  and  we  would  not  like,  I must  say,  to  see  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  displaced,  a man  who  spends  his 


re re  thinking  of  entering  upon  a new  industry,  and' 
re  went  to  the  Department  for  information.  They 
ilaced  their  geological  expert  at  our  disposal,  and' 
iy  their  advice  saved  us  from  making  a great  mis- 


iime  and  his  strength,  .and  who  has  let  whatever  take  an(j  incurring  a_heavy  loss.  It  was  the  making 
financial  advantage  he  is  deriving  from  it  go  to  the  of  cement.  We  thought  we  had  pure  limestone., 

benefit  of  agriculture.  I do  not  see  how  anyone  better  When  the  expert  examined  the  matter  there  was 
than  he  can  be  put  in  Ins  place,  and  we  have  ex-  irruptive  granite  through  it,  and  it  could  not  be  used, 
pressed  our  views  that  if  changes  are  made  in  the  But  we  have  started  a new  industry  in  Newry,  the 
constitution  now,  you  will  put  an  arrest  on  the  pro-  making  of  brick,  and  theyliave  obtained  for  us  most 
gress  of  the  thing.  If  you  begin  to  try  new  methods,  vaiua.ble  information  from  the  Continent. 
and  put  m new  men,  you  put  in  men  who  are  not  10047.  What  means  of  transit  have  you  1— We  are 
thoroughly  up  in  the  questions  of  the  present  time,  situated  near  the  Quay,  and  have  the  railway  station 
and  teetre  will  be  a breach  m the  continuity  of  the  near  us_ 

Poseys  .aTld  think  as  matters  are  they  could  not  10048.’  (Mr.  Brcncn).—  Has  there  not  been  a great 
wV«,5SyiniPT?ve<*'  ...  . , , development  in  the  growing  of  early  potatoes  in  the 

10029.  Owing  to  your  having  been  in  the  seed  trade,  district  ? Very  great 

I suppose  you  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  i0049.  Within  what  period  has  that  arisen  V- 
condition  of  the  country  about  Newry  ? — I have.  Within  the  last  four  years. 


condition  of  the  country  about  Newry  ? — I have. 

10030.  Do  you  know  tee  part  of  the  country  from 
Crossmaglen  to  Forkhill? — I do. 


10050.  Did  the  growing  of  early  potatoes  as  an 
industry  exist  before  that? — It  did  not.  The  De- 


10(pl.  That  is  very  largely  a country  of  small  hold-  partment  there  again  saved  ns.  We  wanted  to  get 


ings? — Very  small  holdings. 


the  Rostrevor  people  to  take  up  the  planting  of  eariy 


10032.  Can  you  tell  me  how  faT  the  operations  of  potatoes.  I interested  myself  about  it,  and  the  De- 
tee  County  Committees  have  reaohed  that  part  of  the  partment  advised  us  not.  The  thing  was  become- 
ootmtry.  Newry  is  in  two  counties,  do  you  know  to  really  pretty  well  done,  and  it  was  better  not  to  take  it 

what  extent  the  operations  of  the  County  Committees  up.  There  was  as  much  produced  as  could  be  mar- 
have  reached  those  people? — I am  afraid  in  South  keted. 


Armagh  they  have  not  received  as  much  benefit  as 
Mid-Armagh  and  North  Armagh.  The  farms  are 
larger,  and  perhaps  the  farmers  are  more  up-to-date 
in  their  methods. 

10033.  You  know  the  district  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Mourne  Mountains? — Very  well. 


100134.  Does  your  observation  also  apply  to  the  ment. 


10051.  That  is  beyond  Rostrevor  and  on  to  Kilkeel  ?' 
— No ; that  is  the  district  where  it  exists  at  present. 
We  were  going  to  do  it;  further  up  the  valley,  and-' 
we  were  advised  not,  and  we  did  not  do  it. 

10052.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  was  that  advice  con- 
veyed?— By  a man  who  came  down  from  the  Depart- 


Mr.  Thomas  Toal,  j.p.,  examined. 

10053.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Monaghan  county  that  I have  the  honour  to  represent.  From  Hr.  T. 
County  Council? — Yes.  I am  sorry  that  my  remarks  the:  very  passing  of  the  Act  our  County  Council  were  Toal,  j.p. 

■will  be  less  or  more  a criticism  of  the  work  of  the  De-  determined  that  they  would  tak?  full  advantage  of 

partment.  the  benefits  under  the  different  schemes!  The  County 

_ Council  at  once  selected  a Committee,  and,  in  doing 

10054.  We  want  criticism? — I am  sure  you  wish  to  so,  they  were  .very ‘ careful  in  selecting  the  men,  re-  • 

xnow  the  true  facts  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  gardless  of  politics  or  religion,  who,  they  believed. 
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July' 20, 1106.  had  wide  experience  of  agriculture  and  technical  in- 


Mr.  T. 
To»l,  j.r. 


struction. 

10055.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  remember  the  num- 
bers on  that  Committee  ? — A very  large  number,  some- 
thing like  fifty  or  sixty  members.  Latterly  we  have 
reduced  it.  The  members  of  the  County  Council 
are  members  of  the  County  Committee. 

10056.  (Chairman). — All  the  members  of  the 
County  Council  are  members  of  the  Committee  ? 
— Yes  ; hpund  to  be,  I think. 

10057.  Why  do  you  think  it  an  advantage  that  all 
the  members  of  the  Council  should  be  members  of 
the  Committee?— I understood  they  were  supposed  to 
be.  . ■ 

'10058.  A Committee,  one  should  suppose,  is  a body 
selected  for  special  reasons,  out  of  a larger  body? — 
We  were  anxious  to  have  representatives  from 
each  district  of  the  county  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  requirements  of  the  district.  I must  say 
we  are  rather  disappointed  with  the  results  accruing 
from  the  scheme. 

10059.  Which  scheme? — The  agricultural  prin- 
cipally. We  believed  that  the  Department  would  be 
more  elastic,  that  they  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
suggestions  sent  forward  by  our  Committee,  and  that 
they  would  agree  to  what  was  most  beneficial  for  the 
different  localities  of  the  county,  as  what  suits  one 
part  of  our  county  would  altogether  be  unsuitable 
for  other  parts  of  it,  and  we  considered  that  the 
Department  should  allow  the  Committee  to  modify 
the  schemes  a bit,  because  our  county  is  different,  . 
say,  from  Meath.  Ours  is  an  agricultural  county, 
Meath  is  more  for  grazing,  and  we  believed  that  a 
good  deal  could  be  done  by  having  an  experimental 
farm  or  model  farm,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to 
call  it.  The  average  farm  in  our  county  would  be 
about  ten  acres,  and  our  Committee  has  always  felt 
that  it  would  bring  home  to  farmers  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  could  be  derived  by  having  an  experi- 
mental farm  in  each  district. 

10060.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Would  you  take  a farm  of 
about  the  size  of  ten  acres  and  ask  the  Department 
to  send  someone  there  to  manage  it  ? — Oh,  no  ; we 
believe  that  a farm  such  as  that  could  be  looked  after 
by  the  agricultural  instructor. 

10061.  (ChairTnan). — Would  the  instructor  reside 
on  or  visit  it  occasionally  ?— We  have  an  agricultural 
instructor  in  the  county.  He  goes  all  over  the  country. 
He  could  visit  the  different  districts,  and  supervise 
the  proper  working  of  these  farms. 

10062.  I want  to  know  how  you  would  carry  it  out. 
Would  you  take  a particular  farm,  leaving  the  pre- 
sent occupier  of  the  farm  where  he  is,  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  farm  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
instructor  ? — That  might  be  very  good  where  you 
.could  get  that  done. 

10063.  I want  to  know  your  plan  ? — I believe  the 
-County  Council  could  acquire  these  farms,  not  alto- 
-gether  purchase  them  out,  but  take  a lease  of  them 
for  five  years  or  four  years  as  the  case  may  be. 

10064.  Supposing  the  County  Council  went  so  far, 
what  is  the  next  step  ? — The  County  Committee  might 
do  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Department. 

10065.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  do  you  want  to  do 
— how  are  you  going  to  proceed  with  the  affair?— 
You  take  the  farm  at  a certain  rent. 

10066.  We  have  got  to  that  point.  Now  the  next? 
— The  County  Committee  must  take  charge  of  that 
farm  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

10067.  There  are  seventy-five  or  eighty  people  on 
that  Committee.  How  would  you  then  manage  the 
farm?— The  County  Committee  always  makes  a rule 
of  appointing  sub-committees  in  their  districts.  They 
could  entrust  it  to  the  working  of  a small  sub-com- 
mittee. 

10068.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  have  any  paid 
instructor? — The  county  instructor. 

10069.  (Chairman). — Hut  he  would  not  reside  on 
the  farm  ; he  would  be  wandering  about  and  doing 
other  things.  You  must  have  some  one  on  the  farm 
■ to  look  after  it  ? — Oh,  yes. 

10070.  You  require  a man  in  charge  of  it?— A 
labouring  man  that  you  could  get  on  reasonable 
. r terms  who  would  reside  on  the  farm,  or  you  would 
jay  him  a certain  salary  or  rate  of  wages,  and  he 
would  take  proper  care  of  the  farm  and  carry  out 
all;  the.  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

10071-  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  many,  such  farms  do 
you  think  you  should  have?— I think  we  should  not 


venture  on  too  many  of  them  at  once.  We  would  h« 
inclined  to  have  one  in  each  rural  district  What 
we  feel  more  aggrieved  about  is,  we  have  always  felt 
we  should  have  one  at  least  in  connection  with  oi  * 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Monaghan.  ur 

10072.  (Chairman). — Where  is  that? — It  U in  th 
town  of  Monaghan,  and  moreover,  to  show  th° 
anxiety  of  the  people,  it  was  purchased  by  local  con- 
tributions. 

10073.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  was  it  established?— 
It  was  established  about  six  years  ago.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  came  down  at  the  opening  of  that  school 
and  I must  say  that  he  assisted  us  considerably.  ’ 

10074.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  is  it  called?— The 
Monaghan  School  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Department,  and  they  have  assisted 
us  in  the  endowment  of  the  school,  and  paid  the 
manager  and  several  of  the  instructors,  but  what  we 
believe  would  be  very  useful,  we  have  through  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Rossmore,  the  necessary  land  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  acres,  and  we  felt  that  experiments' 
should  be  carried  out  on  that  land  by  the  different 
instructors,  which  would  be  a source  of  great  infor- 
mation to  the  people,  and  show  clearly  the  advantages 
when  people  from  different  directions  of  the  county 
came  there  to  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions  and  meet- 
ings of  the  .County  Council  and  County  Committee,  and 
show  them  there  what  had  been  done  and  was  capable ' 
of  doing. 

10075.  Do  you  think  that  farm  would  fairly  re- 
present all  the  soil  of  the  county? — I think  it  would 
be  a fair  representation.  The  soil  is  not  extra  good. 

10076.  In  some  counties  you  would  have  an  entirely 
different  soil  in  one  part  of  it  from  what  you  would 
have  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

10077.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  it  represent  the  land 
of  the  better-class  holdings  or  the  land  on  the  poorer 
borders? — I believe  it  would  be  a fair  representation. 

10078.  Where  is  your  own  farm?— Five  miles  from 
Monaghan,  towards  Smithborough.  I am  a member 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  I feel  very  strongly 
that  that  Council  should  be  allowed,  and  I believe 
too,  it  would  have  a very  useful  effect  if  some  infor- 
mation of  the  working  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  was  given  to  the  public. 

I don’t  say  every  detail  should  be  given,  but  a certain 
amount  of  information  should  be  given. 

10079.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mean  by  the  Board?— 
Yes ; there  was  a resolution  to  that  effect,  and  some 
details  were  given  to  the  Press  after  that,  and  I see 
more  information  in  that  than  I do  by  the  printing 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

10080.  (Chairman). — You  think  it  would  be  lietter 
to  have  much  more  information? — Yes.  We  could 
not  expect  that  every  little  thing  should  be  made 
public. 

10081.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  has  been  actually  done 
now? — That  is  what  I say.  I approve  of  what  has 
been  done. 

10082.  In  deference  to  a resolution  of  the  Council 
of  Agriculture,  passed  at  the  last  meeting?— Yes.  I 
hope  that  that  will  be  continued.  Our  Council  also 
feel  that  there  is  a large  amount  of  money  used  up 
in  administrative  purposes  ; that  the  officials  in  end 
about  the  Department  swallow  up  a great  deal  cf 
revenue  that  should  be  used  for  other  useful  purposes. 

10083.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy  for  that? — We  are  less  or  more  groping  i.n  the 
dark,  because  we  don’t  know  exastly  what  is  the 
amount  spent  on  the  salaries  of  officials  and  the 
expenditure.  If  it  was  known  even  to  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  that  would  have  a very  good  effect. 

10084.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  that  you  know 
that  the  salaries  are  all  paid  out  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Vote,  the  details  of  which  are  exhibited  to 
everybody? — There  is  a great  deal  of  expenditure 
even  with  the  officials.  Take  travelling  expenses  in 
our  own  county. 

10085.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  administra- 
tion ? — The  whole  thing  in  general. 

10086.  Do  you  mean  the  expenses  of  the  central 
staff  or  your  own  expenses  ? — I am  taking  first  the 
central  staff. 

10087.  As  I said  before  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
Parliamentary  Vote. 

10087a.  (Mr.  Micks). — I suppose  as  a taxpayer  you 
would  like  that  to  be  as  low  as  possible  ? 

10087b.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  a matter  of  fact  you  know 
this  is  all  published.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge, 
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bat  you  can  see  it  any  day?— I am  afraid  the 
.salaries  of  all  the  officials  m connection  with  the 
‘.Department  are  not  published.  , . , .. 

10088.  (Chairman). — Oh  ! yes,  they  are  ? And  the 
.expenses  in  working  the  whole  thing. 

10089.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Travelling  expenses  and 
everything  ?— Should  some  of  that  go  to  the  efficient 
-working  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Acts? 

10090  (Chairman). — Does  it  not  ? You  must  have 
.officials’  and  you  must  have  them  paid,  and  all  these 
«re  voted,  and  go  through  Parliament,  where  there 
are  Irish  members.  It  is  all  published  in  the  Es- 
timates, and  can  be  criticised. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — Another  thing,  if  you  are  trying 
>to  get  the  best  men,  you  are  in  competition  with  the 
whole  world?— We  say  that  in  selecting  men  as 
.officials  they  have  been  selecting  to  a great  measure 
from  a class  that  has  been  always  hostile  to  the  views 
of  the  people  in  this  country. 

10091.  Going  outside  the  country  ? — Yes. 

10092.  (Chairman). — Is  it  the  objection  that  they  are 
■not  Irishmen,  or  that  they  are  Irishmen  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  people?— We  believe  in  having 
Irishmen.  Of  course  you  must  have  capable  Irishmen, 
and  when  you  can  find  them  they  are  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

10093.  You  want,  don’t  you,  officials  and  instruc- 
tors who  have  been  highly  trained  ?— Yes. 

10094.  In  Ireland,  unfortunately,  until  recent  years 
■you  have  not  had  any  system  for  training  these 
people?— Not  a proper  system. 

10095.  Therefore,  it  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered 
at  that  at  the  first  starting  of  the  system  there  was 
not  a sufficient  number  of  Irishmen  who  had  been 
•trained?— That  is  so.  But  there  is  a very  strong 
Seeling  that  some  Irishmen  have  been  passed  over. 

10096.  But  it  is  so  that  at  the  outset  there  was 
not  a sufficient  number  of  Irishmen  who  had 
received  the  technical  training  wanted  for  these 
places? — We  had  not  a sufficient  number,  we  all 
admit  that,  but  even  with  the  few  that  we  had  we 
"had  a feeling  that  some  of  them  had  been  passed 
over  and  led  to  leave  the  country  to  make  others  more 


prosperous. 

10097.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  you  speaking  of  speci- 
fic instances? — I could  give  you  some  instances,  but 
I hope  you  won’t  press  me  to  that.  Dealing  with  the 
-small  farmers  in  our  county  we  feel  a great  deal 
•could  be  done  by  introducing  lime  and  putting  lime 
within  reach  of  the  small  farmers. 

10098.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  a scheme  for  that? 
We  have.  We  have  several  times  approached  the 
Department. 

10099.  We  heard  about  the  scheme  for  bringing 
lime  from  Clones  ? — We  think  that  is  a mistake.  It 
was  felt  that  would  be  a great  advantage  if  some 
paltry  concessions  weie  made  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. That  will  not  work  out  very  well,  but  we 
think  something  should  be  done  for  the  farmers  in 
the  different  districts  of  our  country  where  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  they  should  have  lime  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  land. 

10100.  Do  you  mean  a distribution  at  cost  price  or 
under  cost  price  ? — I know  the  Department  is  opposed 
to  giving  subsidies,  still  I think  it  would  not  be  any 
more  injurious  to  give  a subsidy  to  that  than  to  a 
premium  bull. 

10101.  Would  it  not  be  a tremendous  expenditure  if 
lime  were  to  be  supplied  to  every  farmer  all  over  the 
districts  where  there  is  no  lime  ? — If  the  Department 
wen  agreed  to  pay  an  expert  and  sent  an  expert  to 
the  district,  they  would  have  the  thing  properly  car- 
ried out  for  a year  or  two,  and  set  apart  some  sub- 
sidies for  the  building  of  a few  kilns. 

10102.  Would  not  the  income  of  the  Department 
be  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  lime  to  the  people 
who  would  be  applying  for  it.  The  whole  income 
would  be  hardly  sufficient? — There  is  a certain  grant 
to  each  county,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  go  beyond 
that,  but  we  believe  some  other  things  could  be 
dropped,  and  this  would  be  more  useful. 

10103.  (Mr.  Brown). — Which  of  the  schemes^  do  you 
oropose  to  drop? — We  have  dropped  one  agriculture 
lecturer  in  different  centres  of  the  county,  agricul- 
tural classes.  There  would  be  some  saving  from  that 
part  of  our  scheme,  and  other  little  things  too. 

10104.  Did  you  drop  -any  of  the  live  stock  schemes  ? 
— No,  but  indeed  we  have  our  grievances  here. 

10105.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Did  I understand  you  would 
like  an  expert  to  be  sent  down  to  the  country  to  show 


how  disused  limekilns  could  be  opened  or  used  for  lime  July  20, 1905. 
and  opened  .again? — Yes.  

100,06.  That  lime  to  be  given  to  the  farmers  at  cost  Mr.  T. 
price  ? — Slightly  over  the  price  to  cover  some  expenses.  Toal,  J.r. 

10107  Then  the  only  expense  you  think  should  be 
undertaken  is  that  of  sending  an  expert  down  to  have 
the  thing  started.  You  would  have  the  limekilns  run 
as  a commercial  business  and  paying  their  way? — 

Yes.  In  the  poorer  districts  we  do  consider  that  the 
Department  might  give  a loan  on  sufficient  guarantee 
at  .a  small  r-ate  of  interest.  That  would  assist  the 
people  in  that  district  to  get  limekilns  working. 

10108.  Are  there  no  banks  available  in  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  doing  that  just  now? — Co-operative 
banks  ? — They  are  not  doing  exactly  that,  but  of 
course  they  are  giving  loans  to  the  farmers.  I think 
that  that  would  not  be  within  their  soope. 

10109.  You  don’t  think  that  the  giving  of  loans  for 
the  purchase  of  lime  would  be  within  their  soope  ? — 

I don’t  think  so. 

10110.  They  would  give  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
implements  or  stock,  or  manure,  but  not  for  lime? — 

I think  too  much  money  is  spent  on  manures.  Of 
course  it  improves  the  land,  but  it  is  very  expensive, 
and  in  our  district  farmers  involve  themselves  too 
much  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures.  They 
purchase  a great  deal  on  the  credit  system.  They  are 
getting  six  or  twelve  months’  credit  .as  the  case  may 
be,  and  they  are  inclined  to  purchase  more  manures 
than  .perhaps  they  can  meet  when  the  time  comes  for 
payment. 

10111.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  they  neglect  to 
gather  farmyard  manure  ? — That  has  been  improved  a 
great  deal  by  the  lectures  from  the  instructor. 

10112.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  also,  do  you  think, 
owing  to  advice  as  to  the  proper  artificial  manures  ? — 

Yes. 

10113.  Have  his  effort®  gone  at  all  to  diminish  the 
disadvantage  you  have  just  mentioned  about  their 
spending  too  much  on  artificial  manures? — No,  they 
are  encouraged  to  purchase  artificial  manures,  but  one 
would  expect  that  they  would  be  purchased  according 
to  the  means  of  the  people.  Under  the  live  stock 
scheme  I see  a number  of  people  have  touched  on  this 
question  of  awarding  premiums  to  bulls.  I differ 
slightly  from  the  other  witnesses.  I think  if  the  De- 
partment could  see  their  way  to  allow  their  inspector 
to  go  round,  say,  when  he  is  awarding  premiums  or 
approving  of  premiums  that  have  been  given  for  the 
past  year,  that  he  should  have  a show,  or  different, 
shows,  in  two  or  three  centres  in  the  county  where  the 
pure-bred  bulls  in  the  county  could  be  taken,  ‘and  any 
bull  that  was  worth  a fee  awarded  a premium,  he 
should  do  so  there,  because  I hold  that  the  best  bull 
of  our  county  is  taken  out  of  it,  for  instance,  when  the 
good  breeders  bring  their  bulls  to  the  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast Show. 

10114.  i (Mr.  Dryden). — What  is  the  present  system  ? 

— The  county  awards  the  .premium,  but  whoever  is 
awarded  the  premium  must  go  up  to  Dublin  or  Belfast 
and  -buy  their  bull,  and  if  they  were  judged  locally 
we  would  have  better  .blood,  because  as  a rule  men 
that  are  .awarded  a premium  go  to  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin Show  and  buy  a premium  bull.  They  don’t  mind 
much  about  the  breeding  only  that  it  has  a premium. 

10115.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  all  the 
bulls  used  in  your  county  ought  to  be  bought  there. 

They  would  be  owned  in  the  county  if  they  were 
judged  there  ? — W'hat  we  would  recommend  is  this, 
that  an  inspector  from  the  Department  would  visit 
the  county  a certain  time  before  the  Dublin  or  Bel- 
fast Show,  that  there  should  be  a show  of  bulls  in 
each  district,  and  that  he  would  award  to  the  bull 
worthy  of  it  a premium. 

10116.  (Mr.  Brown). — By  private  inspection  where 
he  was  bred  ? — Yes ; then  the  man  who  owned  the 
bull  could  apply  to  file  County  Committee  that  he  had 
that  bull,  and  I am  sure  the  County  Committee  would 
award  the  premium  to  the  man  who  had  the  best  bull. 

10117.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  would  not  be  introducing 
any  outside  blood  into  the  county  under  that  form  ? — 

I think  some  of  the  blood  introduced  from  outside  is 
not  the  best. 

10118.  (Chairman). — The  best  bulls  in  the  county 
should  be  the  .premium  bulls — the  only  competition 
would  be  between  the  premium  bulls  in  the  county 
already  ? — There  would  be  more.  Of  course  some 
people  would  go  outside  the  county  and  buy  their 
premium  bull  and  bring  him  in,  as  we  award  so  many 
to  each  district. 

4 C 
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10119.  (Mr.  Brown). — ■'Would  you  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  the  holders  of  premiums  to  buy  their  bulls 
in  the  county?— I don’t  think  so.  In  our  county  a 
poor  man  may  have  a very  good  animal,  splendid 
blood,  well  worthy  of  a premium,  but  his  means  can  t 
take  him  to  Dublin  or  Belfast.  I may  say  the  first 
wear  the  Department  did  agree  to  that  course,  and  l 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  horse  scheme^  has  not  been 


hers  attending  meetings  of  the  Council.  I don’t  see. 
why  the  expenses  of  the  Board  should  not  be  the  same. 

10136.  I suppose  you  know  each  meeting  of  the 
Council  costs  £300  ?— I have  heard  that. 

10137.  Each  meeting  of  the  Board  would  oost  half 
of  that  ?— Oh,  no,  it  would  not.  Less  than  £100.  That 
would  be  got  over. 

10138.  The  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  should 


very  satisfactory.  The  horse  scneme  meet  once  a month,  and  their  expenses  also  paid? 

....  succasfal.  iSSk  coid  6.t  capable  Zn  to  SZ 

taiB-SSa  £“  Swk  ■ *>  “ ** 

10180.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I have  asted 
mtaeuss  where  -that  ol.es  of  hoisj  could  be 
We  want  the  Department  to  find  that  out  for  us  if 
possible.  „ , 

10121  They  have  been  hunting  for  it  and  can  t hnd 
it  ? — The  railway  rates  is,  of  course,  a general  grievance 
all  over.  I know  that  at  every  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  resolutions  are  passed  recommending 
the  Department  to  do  something.  Of  course  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  published.  I am  sure  they  are 
trying  to  do  their  best. 

10122.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  see  there  is  a Commission 
on  the  subject  now?— The  reason  I 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  elected  is  this. ■ Aa i tj 
stands  at  present  some  of  the  aunties  in  Ireland  are 
not  represented  on  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  at  all.  We  are  all  human 
nature  and  have  all  less  or  more  interest  m our  own 
county,  and  we  think  with  regard  to  nominated  mem- 
bers—I am  sure  it  was  useful  at  the  start  the  same 
as  with  the  County  Council— but  I think  we  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  when  we  could  very  well  get  on 
without  nominated  members,  and  each  county  should 
have  elected  members  on  the  Boairds  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction. 

10123.  (Mr.  Brown.).— Have  you  been  on  the  Council 
for  some  time?— Yes,  from  the  formation. 

10124.  Have  you  ever  known  much  difference  oi 
opinion’  between  the  nominated  members  and  elected 
members  of  the  Council— have  they  looked  on  things 
in  difierent  ways  1— The  general  body  of  the  members 
that  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the  working  of  tne 

Council . , , _ . 

10125.  I am  not  talking  of  that.  I ask  you  as  a 
matter  of  experience  have  you  known  of  cases  where 
the  bulk  of  the  nominated  members  took  one  view  and 
the  bulk  of  the  elected  members  took  another  ? — I can  t 
give  you  an  instance  of  that. 

10126.  Have  they  worked  very  well? — We  feel  we 
can  do  very  little  at  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

10127.  That  is  another  point  ? — The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  are  in  close  touch  'with  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  ordinary  member  of  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  going  up  if  they  raise  a question  every 
official  of  the  Department  is  sitting  round  there  who 
have  the  whole  information,  and  they  are  easily 
thwarted,  and  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
fight  out  a case  there.  But  instead,  if  a representative 
from  every  county  was  on  the  Board  we  would  have 
sufficient  information  to  see  that  Justice  was  done  to 
every  county. 

10128.  You  would  have 
board  ? — One  or  two  as  the 


representative  on  each 
ise  may  be. 

10129.  Would  you  have  any  other  members  on  it 
except  representatives  of  the  counties,  for  instance, 
the  Board  of  Technical  Education— would  you  not 
have  the  cities  .and  towns  represented  ? — Certainly,  it 
is  not  altogether' from  the  County  Council  I would 
recommend  them  to  be  elected,  but  there  are  the 
County  Committees.  We  have  capable  men  in  each 
county  to  serve  on  the  Technical  Board. 

10130.  What  other  representatives  would  you  have 
on  these  bodies — would  you  have  any  other  representa- 
tives ? — The  County  Council  and  County  Committee. 

10131.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  have  any  but  the 
elected  members? — I don’t  think  so.  You  could  have 
advice  from  your  officials,  and  there  must  be  a vice- 
president  or  president  who  need  not  be  elected. 

10132.  (Mr.  Broion). — These  boards  would  have  to 
sit  practically  continuously  if  the  new  duties  you 
suggest  were  oast  .upon  them? — I don’t  think  so. 

10133.  How  often  should  they  meet  ? — Once  a month. 

10134.  That  would  be  'at  least  thirty-two  persons 
would  have  to  meet  once  a month  ? — Yes. 

10135.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  that? — The  ex- 
pense might  be  pretty  heavy.  The  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, however,  generally  pay  the  expenses  of  mem- 


expenses  being  paid.. 

10139.  From  each  county  an  Ireland?— Oh,  no,  I 
don’t  say  that.  ,,  , , , , • . 

10140.  I am  afraid  that  would  make  a big  hole  in 
the  endowment.  You  think  already  there  is  too  muck 
money  spent  in  administration  ? — I think  that  would, 
be  well  spent. 

10141.  And  the  larger  the  committee  the  more 
efficient  it  is  likely  to  be  ?— I don’t  say  that.  It  is' 
possible  they  might  elect  a working  committee  and  the 
general  committee  would  only  meet  occasionally ; that 
there  would  be  a standing  committee  elected. 

10142.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Now,  coming  back  to  these 
itinerant  instructors,  I am  quite  in  sympathy  with 
your  view  that  there  should  be  as  many  Irishmen  as 
possible.  Do  you  know  how  many  itinerant  in- 
structors there  are  in  all  employed,  taking  the  country 
all  over  ?— I am  not  aware  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  Ireland, 

10143.  Professor  Campbell  informed  us  there  were 
102  at  work — would  you  like  to  make  a guess  how 
many  are  Irishmen  ? — I know  a number  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  two  years. 

10144.  I think  he  told  us  in  his  evidence  there  are 
ninety-six  out  of  102  who  had  been  trained  in  Ireland, 
and  the  other  six  were  selected  by  the  County  Committees 
themselves  ? — I don’t  make  a complaint  altogether 
against  the  instructors  being  non-irishmen,  but  I find 
there  are  a number  of  men  appointed  not  altogether 
on  merits.  Take  Mr.  Porter’s  case.  Of  course  I will 
be  met  by  the  statement  that  Mr.  Porter  was  handed 
over  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  We  hold 
all  appointments  should  bo  on  merits.  We  would  be 
all  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Porter’s  qualifications 
are  for  the  position  he  holds.  We  think  in  making 
appointments  they  should  be  made  solely  on  merit. 

10145.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  this  case  Mr.  Porter  was 
a member  of  a board  that  was  handed  over  to  the 
Department? — Yes,  that  was  the  answer  the  Yice- 
President  gave  me  on  the  last  occasion  I asked  the 
question. 

10146.  Was  that  not  satisfactory  to  you  as  far  as 
the  Department  is  concerned? — It  is  not  satisfactory. 
From  the  accounts  we  see  published,  Mr.  Porter  is  in 
receipt  of  a salary  no  matter  from  what  sources  it  is 
coming  of  something  approaching  £1,000,  and  I think 
it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  that  man  hadi  been 
appointed  on  his  merits,  and  not  allow  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  body  to  hand  over  men  from  other 
boards  whose  qualifications  might  not  stand  investi- 
gation. 

10147.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  see  Parliament  did  it? 
— It  is  not  the  first  thing  Parliament  did  wrong. 

10148.  (Mr.  Micks). — I am  sure  you  would  not  like 
rashly  to  attack  the  reputation  of  any  man?— No. 

10149.  Do  you  really  know  anything  of  your  own 
personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Porter? — Not  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  but  you  know  his  appointment 
has  been  questioned,  and  you  can’t  stop  the  country 
people  who  read  the  Press  from  the  feeling  that  men 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  not  on  merits  but 
simply  because  they  were  in  some  other  position  before 
that  was  discontinued,  and  they  are  handed  over  as 


pensioners. 

10150.  I served  in  the  same  department  with  Mr- 
Porter  for  six  or  eight  years,  and  I can’t  help  testify- 
ing to  his  capacity  ? — For  the  position  he  holds? 

10151.  For  any  position  of  the  kind? — If  von 
kindly  publish  his  qualifications  you  will  stop  a good 
deal  of  criticism. 

10152.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Has  he  been  doing  work  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

10153.  Or  any  neighbourhood  you  know  about?— No. 

10154.  Has  he  been  criticised  by  people  who  havs 
been  in  contact  with  his  work? — He  is  enjoying  a 
salary  of  £900,  while  - other  men,  looked  on  as 
capable  men,  take  for  instance  'Mr.  Gordon,  whom  1 
hold  is  a capable  man,  he  has  only  got  a salary  oi 
£500.  This  naturally  creates  the  suspicion  in  the 
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minds  of  the  people  that  there  is  some  favouritism 
going  on. 

10155.  You  don’t  question  his  efficiency,  but  you 
think  he  is  being  paid  more  than  the  market  value 
of  his  services? — We  have  no  information  as  to  the 
value  of  his  capacity. 

10156.  Is  it  necessary  you  should  have? — I think 
so ; I think  every  man  appointed  to  a position  of  that 
sort  should  be  appointed  on  merit.  When  I asked 
the  question  I was  told  that  he  was  handed  over  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  Department 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appointment.  Is  that 
satisfactory  ? 

10157.  So  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned  that 
was  all  they  could  possibly  say.  What  you  want  to 
get  at  is  who  appointed  him  before  that,  and  why? — 
Could  the  Department  not  say  this  much — this  man 


has  been  handed  over  and  we  have  investigated  his  July  20, 1908. 
qualification,  and  are  satisfied  he  is  thoroughly  Mr  T . 
qualified  for  the  position  he  holds.  To^| 

10158.  Did  they  not  say  that? — They  did  not. 

10159.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  you  are  mistaken. 

The  Vice-President  used  words  practically  to  the 
effect  now  in  answering  your  question  ? — Oh,  no  ! He 
told  me  he  was  handed  over.  As  you  may  remember, 
the  Vice-President  in  his  address  referred  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  invited  criticism  on  his  address,  and 
when  I raised  the  question  it  was  partly  ruled  out  of 
order,  but  some  little  discussion  got  up  on  it,  and  we 
got  a side  answer  to  the  question  I put.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Rural  District  Council,  Mr.  Whelan,  who 
was  appointed  here  to  give  evidence,  finds  he  cannot 
attend  and  has  sent  in  a written  statement. 


10160.  (Chairman). — Ton  are  Secretary  of  the 
Monaghan  County  Council? — Secretary  of  the 
County  Council,  and  I have  been  asked  by 
both  that  body  and  the  County  Committee  to 
come  here.  There  was  one  question  put  to  Mr. 
Toal  about  the  construction  of  the  committee. 
It  was  originally  much  larger  than  it  is  now, 
but  as  he  states  half  the  committee  consists  of 
the  entire  County  Council,  and  the  other  half  of  per- 
sons nominated  from  districts  where  there  was  no 
representation  on  the  County  Council. 

10161.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  many  does  that  make 
now? — Twenty-seven  county  councillors  and  twenty- 
seven  others.  It  was  much  larger  before,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  taken  off,  and  one  or  two  added  re- 
cently— it  is  about  fifty-four. 

10162.  (Mr.  Brown). — Originally  it  was  sixty? — It 
was  something  like  100  the  first  time. 

10163.  (Chairman). — That  is  rather  large? — A 
quorum  could  never  be  got  then  but  it  works  exceed- 
ingly well  now.  There  is  no  complaint  from  any  part 
of  the  district  where  a person  can  be  got  to  attend  that 
they  are  not  represented.  There  are  now  only  one  or 
two  little  places  where  nobody  can  be  got  to  come  from. 
It  works  exceedingly  well,  because  every  grievance  and 
trouble  in  the  county  is  brought  up  to  tne  committee. 

10164.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  better  to  call  it  by  some  other  name  than 
that  of  a committee? — It  might.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  sub-committees.  We  meet  in  two  parts  of  the 
county.  In  the  early  days  when  the  county  was  being 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  working  of  the  Act  a 
different  division  was  made  than  that  arbitrarily  made 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  so  that  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts would  be  arranged  by  themselves.  The  moun- 
tain district  near  Scotstown,  Tedavnet  and  Tronagh 
was  cut  off  and  made  the  size  of  an  original  rural  dis- 
trict, and  the  two  other  rural  districts  where  the 
people  are  better  off  were  put  together.  We  have  got 
instructors  in  almost  everything  we  can  possibly  get 
them  in,  and  as  far  as  the  work  in  the  county  goes 
•every  possible  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Act 
from  the  beginning.  We  were  unfortunate  in  the 
•early  days  in  not  always  being  able  to  get  instructors. 
In  Hie  statement  sent  in  to  you  there  are  three  or  four 
■complaints.  I am  not  giving  them  as  my  own,  but  as 
set  out  by  the  committee. 

.10165.  We  have  had  those  in  writing  and  Mr.  Toal 
has  told  us  about  them  ? — About  the  school ; it  was 
purchased  altogether  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
money  raised  locally,  the  Department  paying  the 
agricultural  teacher  and  paying  the  manager  of  the 
school  and  the  free  places  and  other  expenses  being 
contributed  to  by  the  county. 

10166.  (Chairman). — That  existed  before  the  time 
of  the  Department? — No,  it  was  purchased  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  County  Committee,  the  county  could 
not  buy  it  themselves.  The  fitting  up  of  the  school 
cost  £350,  that  was  subscribed,  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  county  funds,  subscribed  proportionately  five 
to  four  by  the  county  and  the  Department.  About 
our  shows,  we  consider  they  are  the  natural  corollary 
to  the  work  carried  on  through  the  county.  Some 
observations  were  made  about  the  poorer  people  not 
getting  the  advantage  of  .them.  I was  asked  myself 
to  draft  the  original  programme  of  the  shows.  We 
look  the- greatest  care  that  everything  should  he  open 
to  the  poorer  man,  and  that  in  class  2S  where  the  poor 
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could  compete,  in  no  case  should _ a well-to-do  person  c. 


compete  with  a person  not  so  well  off.  In  every  one  lUuiie. 
of  such  classes  we  made  two  divisions,  and  in  some 
three.  Any  person  who  reads  the  programme  will  see 
at  once  that  the  greatest  care  wa  staken.  In  all  the 
work  of  the  Department  exceptional  care  was  taken 
to  try  wherever  we  had  the  power  to  put  it  in  the 
reach  of  tho  poorer  farmers.  An  exceptionally  large 
number  of  the  farms  in  the  county  are  very  small.  The 
late  Mr.  Coyne  published  the  statistics.  There  were 
7,300  farmers  between  £5  and  £15  valuations,  and 
7,000  between  £15  and  £30.  It  is  the  smallest  county- 
in  Ulster,  and  there  are  very  few  farmers  outside  these 
two  groups.  There  can’t  be . 2,000  outside,  above  or 
below  these.  We  took  great  care  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  lecturers  should  be  delivered  to  the  poorer 
places.  These  lectures  were  very  well  attended  every- 
where. The  agricultural  instructor  who  had.  the 
smallest  attendance  had  an  average  attendance  of 
forty.  We  came  to  loggerheads  with  the  Department, 
and  we  thought  them  very  arbitrary^  sometimes  as  in 
the  appointment  of  the  instructors.  We  had  a splendid 
agricultural  instructor  originally.  He  got  foul  of  the 
Department  in-  some  way  not  explained  to  us,  so  it 
was  intimated  he  should  leave  the  county,  and  Jae  is 
now  running  experiments  for  the  English  Cotton- 
growing Association  in  West  Africa.  Another  gentle- 
man was  sent  to  us  by  the  Department,  and  he  broke 
down  completely.  After  the  five  or  six  lectures  an 
intimation  was  received  by  us  from  the  localities  he 
was  speaking  in  to  put  a stop  to  his  lectures.-  He  was 
doing  more  harm  than  good.  He  came  with  large 
ideas  from  a big  farm  in  England  and  recommended 
the  farmers  to  purchase  machinery  worth  more  than 
his  farm.  Then  an  inspector  came  down  from  Dublin, 
and  he  resigned. 

10167.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  did  you  come  to  ap- 
point him  ? — Dr.  Hinchcliff  recommended  him.  On 
the  lime  question  there  was  a scheme  drawn  np  by 
the1  County  Committee,  and  the  question  of  subsidy 
was  raised,  at  once.  The  original  limekilns  were  all 
very  small  in  the  county,  as  the  people  in  the  old 
times  carted  their  stones  to  their  farms  and  had 
plenty  of  turf  of  their  own,  and  could  burn  them,  but 
since  that  fuel  has  been  used  up,  the  burning  of  lime 
has  fallen  off. 

10168.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  old  limekilns  could  not 
be  re-established  without  carting  fuel  to  them?— Yes, 
that  is  the  reason  the  lime  has  raised  such  a furore 
among  the  farmers.  Everywhere'  through  the  country 
one  could  see  small  limekilns.  There  is  another  matter 
that  has  given  us  a good  deal  of  trouble— -what  is 
called  the  technical  branches,  as  it  is  dovetailed  in  a 
county  like  ours  into  agriculture,  and  when  the  first 
instructors  came  down  they  confined  themselves  to  the 
towns,  and  when  they  went  to  the  country  they  gave 
instruction  in  inlaying  wood,  which  is  no  use  to  the 
country  people.  We  wanted  to  get  leave  to  have 
them  make  some  things  that  were  useful  for  a farm, 
so  that  instead  of  putting  a bush  in  the  gap  that  the 
farmer  could  make  a gate.  We  had  some  trouble  in 
getting  the  Department  round  to  our  view,  but  since 
then  the  manual  classes  are  most  popular  in  the 
country  ; I see  a number  of  bee-hives  made  by  the 
' pupils  about  the  country.  The  instructor  in  Bee- 
keeping is  very  popular  there,  and  we  are  about  the 
third  countv  in  Ireland  in  apiary  culture.  In.  our 
fruit  culture'  we  have  not  got  to  the  point  of  marketing  • 
...  402 
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structresses,  and  some  of  us  are  not  a 


enthusiastic  as- 
ys  had  a great 

in  too*  uw  >-““‘6  -v  •—■ ' ,~Y  v “ +i,.  ^Pai  0f  it  in  the  county — at  the  one  end  of  Clonp* 

getting  9,000  trees /K^are ^14  000  crochet  lace,  and  at  the  other  end  Carrickmacross  lace. ' 

Magerac.loon  people,  the  first  ^ Lri0uliure  We  had  always  this  industry  with  us,  and  it  has. 

in  his  parish  now.  He  in  oil  the  C°2“°r ‘ _rt  blossomed  out  now  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Un- 
and  I may  say  where  the  clergy  have  taJien  up  any  i fortunatelyj  the  desire  for  money,  the  economic  cir- 

of  the  work  it  has  been  very  successful  anU^ery  P P cumstances  in  which  our  people  live,  has  caused  the 

lar.  Unfortunately,  when  the  Act  passed  theie  wa.  degire  for  money  to  come  first.  It  would  be- 

•ood  deal  of  hostility  to  it  from  the  source  £*  -t  much  more  to  their  advantage  if  we  could  get  the- 


good  aeai  oi  nubnuy  ««  — - . .. +nl„  much  more  ro  men  muiu  get  ttie- 

from,  aud  many  people  were  not  inclined  ™ ela^ose  domestic  eoonomy  side  taken  up  with  the  same  en- 


up.  The  only  people  who  were  inclined  were  t - thusiasm  as  the  lace,  but  there  are  large  sums  of 
previously  connected  with  the  co-operative  ^fo^n  • mone  COming  into  the  small  farmers’ homes  for  lace. 
The  clergy,  principally  the  Roman  Catholic  cle*S7.  Our  principal  object  is  to  get  the  best  workers,  and. 
75  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  our  county  are  Ut none  , ^ produce  the  best  quality  of  lace ; because 

took  up  the  work  very  warmly,  and  by  their  advice  “ken  the  slump  comes  the  good  quality  will  remain 

people  entered  into  the  schemes  as  you_  see  y -with  us. 

Tetums ; they  generally  come  to  the  meetings,  presi  10172.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  the  lace  is. 
at  the  first  lectures,  and  encourage  people  to  at-  aufieri  now?_It  is,  in  some  oases, 
tend  to  the  instruction.  Another  matter  1 aidn  t 10173.  (Mr.  Micks). — Untrained  workers?— There  are 
intend  to  say  anything  about  is  that  arisit^  oun  01  ^ up  by  commercial  undertakings.  There  is 

General  Clifford’s  evidence.  I hope  this  uommitw  one  ^ that  trains  classes  themselves.  The  clergy- 
will  ask  some  of  the  gentlemen  ccamected  wmn  tne  had  SOme  complaint  against  them  for  taking  the- 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  to  come  Deiore  ch,ydren  from  school ; but  it  is  inferior— the  quality 
you  before  you  dissolve.  It  is  a most  unfair  thing  the  yle  work  tbat  often  comes  from  outside.  The  whole 
* i,n=.  hQon  /ImH.  with  in  parts  01  . . . . „(-,... 


you  Deiore  you  u i»uuo.  — . -r  f or  tne  worn  mat  01  wu  wun.» 

way  this  organization,  has  been  dealt  with  in  p object  of  the  County  Council  is  to  keep  up  the  sfan- 
*1.,  .mTitre  There  are  plenty  of  witnesses  in  tne  Wa  Vk,va  two  instructresses.  They  were  in  the 


the  country.  There  are  plenty  of  witnesses  in  tne  We  have  two'  instructresses,  xuey  were  in  tne- 

neighbourhood  in  which  it  has  been  attacked  who  could  B01ltbem  end  of  the  county  last  year  and  this  year 

t.TO  i-nmn  forward  to  defend  it.  I was  present  at  rbey  are  ^ bbe  nrfrthem  end.  They  are  the  only 


dard. 

Have  come  iorwaru  00  u«<wu  *».  * — > present  f Tney  are  m ,rak„em  e«u.  xucj  wie  omy 

the  debates  referred  to,  and  he  was  beaten  eacn  instructresses  that  we  keep  for  a long  time  in  a place, 

time.  General  Clifford  and  Mr.  Lough,  and  one  rpjler0  a butter-making  instructress  in  the  county, 
other  were  against  the  whole  of  Ireland  at  that  meet-  but  sbe  j3  earned  0ff  in.  part  of  the  county  where  there- 
' ' ‘ 1 T ,T>  AA  <rrPa  1 are  creameries.  It  is  still  very  hard  to  get  the  people 


ing:  he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Lough,  were  m too  great 
a hurry  and  would  not  wait,  but  the  organization  is 
proceeding  slowly,  and  everything  is  being  done  that 
was  promised.  . . , 

10169.  (Chairman). — The  Organisation  Society  have 
intimated  that  they  will  give  evidence  before  ~ 


who  live  on  the  mountains  and  poorer  places  to  take- 
up  the  work. 

10174.  Has  it  extended  to  them  much?— We 
managed  to  get  the  horticulturist  to  take  their  atten- 


It  has  y'buillthey  have  thing  that  made  its  impression.  With'  regard  to  tie 

only  people  who  were  will-  veterinary  lectures,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  anything 


S2“tet3»  vS£SZnR  T*r*£a  told  them  is  Uk»  up  very 

, -J.  (-1,0.  Tdoo-rtlA  wild  had  been  in  tacally. 


hadn't  taken  it  up,  were  the  people  who  had  been  in  tically. 

this  organisation  society.  There  is  a great  deal  of  10175.  (Mr.  Og  1 Ivie).— Has  the  bee  culture  been 
enmity  still  existing,  in  the  public  mind  against  the  extended  to  the  lull  regions  ?— That  : 


Department,  'and  it  takes  Mr.  Toal  and  others  a great  things  we  are  constantly  striving  to  get.  We  have 
deal  of  trouble  every  year  to  get.  the  rate  struck.  I got  very  few  bees  there  yet.  There  are  twenty  milts 
duffle  a good  many  of  those  who  publicly  attack  the  0f  heather  there. 

1 In  +hn  rvuvnt.rv  should  ... ^ 


uiuruc  a gwu  ui  r- ~ , 

Department  from  time  to  tinie  in  the  country  snouiu  10176  ,Mr  Brown.)— Has  the  poultry 
have  come  before  this  Committee.  In  our  county  t,  e j^^bed  the  poorer  people  ? — It  has.  We  made  am 
two  most  hostile  men  to  it  came  here  and  stated  tnen-  egor(.  ^ statistics  from  the  railway  for  this  in- 
views, aaad  I think  it  is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  .Ireland  QUiry  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  railway  didn’t 
that  men  in  public  positions,  who  have  constantly  f aci]itate  us,  unless  we  paid  somebody  to  do  it  We 
attacked  the  Department,  should1  not  have  come  be  roe  wallted  to  get  the  number  of  eggs  exported  before  the 
this  Committee  and  stafed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^ and  it 

public  the  grounds  of  their  hostility. 

10170.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—1But  they  have  come  from 
Monaghan  ?— Yes ; you  had  both  here  yesterday. 

One  is  on  the  County  Committee.  He  objects  to  it, 


but  he  takes  the  full  advantage  out  of  it — a clergyman 
who  constantly  disapproves  of  the  principles  of  the 
Department,  but  there  is  not  a single  thing  in  the 
working  of  it  that  he  doesn’t  bring  to  his  (parish. 
The  other  gentleman  .is  against  it,  both  ■" 
and  practice. 


wive  evidence  Deiore  us  > — w . , v>  , , , , ; V . 

the  country.  All  the  small  tion.  The  growing  of  black  currants  was  the  very  first 


10177.  I suppose  it  is  a matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  the  weight  has  increased? — The  size  of  the 
eggjs ; by  the  increase  in  the  different  breeds  of 
poultry.  I would  not,  say  about  the'  quantity. 

10178.  Has  the  number  of  poultry  increased’  tEst 
are  kept  by  the  people? — -We  always  had  a large 
, supply  of  poultry  in  the  oountry.  Most  of  the  farmers 

principle  leave  the  poultry  to  the  women,  and  they  support  the 
house  out  of  the  money.  You  'have  an  exceptionally 


10171-  (Chairman). — What  i«  your  own  feeling  as  large  number  of  fowl  about  out  county  houses.  We 

to  the  working  of  it — has  it  been  good  or  not  good  ? — have  a number  of  egg  stations,  and  the  whole  thing 

My  private  opinion,  is  that  it  has  done  a great  deal  of  is  carried  out  'as  perfectly  as  possible.  There  is  a- 

good.  Of  course  there  is  a great  deal  more  to  he  done  ]ady  going  about  instructing  ; and  then,  further,  we 

in  a county  like  ours — we  see  a great  amount  of  work  have  a set  of  lectures  on  trussing  fowls.  We  try  to- 

that  still  remains  to  be  done.  Some  gentleman  made  bring  the  best  of  everything  we  produce  into  the 

an  observation  about  lace.  We  have  two  lace  in-  county  shows,  and  that  does  accomplish  a good  effect. 


Mr.  J F. 

O’ Hanlon. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


Mr.  John  F.  O’HXnxon,  Cavan,  examined. 


10179.  (Chairman).— You  represent  the  Cavan 
Joint  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ?— Yes. 

10180.  There  is  one  point  to  which  I understand 
you  wish  to  direct  our  attention — that  is,  as  to  the 
question  of  building  funds  ? — That  is  all  the  Com- 
mittee, as  a body,  want  to  bring  forward.  They  con- 
sider if  there  were  cheap  loans  or  grants  given  for  the 
building  of  halls  in  rural  districts,  many  districts 
of  the  country  that  have  not  been  able  to  avail  of 
instruction,  could  be  brought  in.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  a county  like  Cavan,  where  railway  oommuni- 


tion  is  bad,  and  through  lack  of  suitable  liuiMmg* 
give  give  every  district  a turn.  It  is  hard  to  nav 
oper  arrangements  carried  out  in  many  districts  tn 
quire  instruction.  Any  money  spent  that  way,  we 
nsider,  should  not  be  spent  out  of  the  money 
struetion,  which  is  small  enough  at  present. 

10181.  You  would  like  some  system  of  loans  gd 
,sy  terms  ?— ' Yes  ; these  buildings  -could  be  vested  m 
ie  County  Committee,  -and  under  the  control  of  ta 
aunty  Committee,  with  probably  a local  committee 
1 look  after  them.  The  technical  schemes,  generally. 
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tix  the  county  have  worked  very  well,  and  the  re- 
lations with  the  Department  have  been  very  har- 
monious, so  far.  There  have  not  been  many  differ- 
ences between  us. 

10182.  Now,  in  the  country  districts,  what  places 
have  you  at  present  where  technical  instruction  can 
be  given?— In  the  country  districts  the  National 

80  W183.  Are  the  National  schools  available  gener- 
al- i They  are  available  in  some  instances,  but,  of 

course,  there  is  a slight  difficulty  about  that.  In 
■manual  instruction  it  is  necessary  to  give  two  classes 
a day,  and  one  of  these  classes  must  clash  with  the 
school  hours.  There  are  certain  places  where  there 
are  old,  disused  schools  where  equipment  can  be  fitted 
up,  and  those  are  used.  There  are  districts  that  want 
the  instruction,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
got  a building  in  which  we  can  give  the  instruction, 
we  must  let  them  go. 

10184.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  not  want  very 
expensive  buildings  ? — No  ; four  walls  and  a fire  place 
is  all  we  want. 

10185.  Or  an  iron  and  wood  building  ? — Yes  ; and 
it  could  be  used  for  any  lectures — agricultural  lectures 
as  well  as  technical  classes. 

10186.  It  would  not  mean  a very  large  thing?— It 
would  not.  But  we  don’t  want  the  cost  of  these  build- 
ings to  come  out  of  the  funds  for  instruction.  \7c 
administer  £600  altogether:  the  local  contribution  is 
£200  and  the  Department’s  £400.  This  is  fully 
availed  of  every  session.  There  are  some  unexpended 
funds,  as  the  first  couple  of  years  we  didn’t  use  all 
the  funds,  and  we  put  on  extra  classes,  and  have 
given  scholarships  for  boys  in  the  last  two  years  in 
secondary  schools  to  use  up  the  unexpended  funds. 
We  have  put  on  two  extra  instructors — one  in 
domestic  economy  and  one  in  manual  work. 

10187.  In  about  how  many  districts  in  the  county 
would  you  require  these  new  buildings? — Roughly 
speaking,  six  or  seven.  We  have  not  figured  it  out 
yet.  The  first  thing  we  must  consider  when  we  get  an 
application  for  instruction  is  where  the  instruction  is 
going  to  be  given.  If  there  is  not  a suitable  school,  we 
have  to  try  and  get  somewhere  else  as  near  as  pos- 
6ble,  where  there  is  a suitable  place. 

10188.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  have  not  gone  person- 
ally into  the  cost  of  such  a building  as  you  think 
suitable? — I have  not ; but  I think  the  cost  would  be 
materially  reduced  in  this  way.  At  present  we  have 
■to  pay  a pTetty  stiff  rent  for  some  halls,  because  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  take  these  places.  This 
would  go  to  the  reduction  of  loans,  and  reduce  the 
expense. 

10189.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  not  still  have  to 
have  attendants  to  look  after  these  places?  Wonld 
that  not  mean  as  much  as  you  pay  at  present? — No. 
I think  the  local  committees  would  volunteer  that 
work.  There  are  really  not  attendants  necessary  at 
these  classes.  You  would  want  a caretaker  sometimes 
to  look  after  the  equipment  in  the  school — the  ap- 
paratus for  different  instructors. 

10190.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  is  the 
principal  difficulty — that  if  there  were  proper  build- 
ings technical  instruction  would  be  appreciated? — 
It  is  appreciated  ; but  it  would  be  more  generally 
availed  of  if  we  had  proper  buildings.  For  lace 
making,  we  give  capitation  grants.  This  last  year 
there  were  capitation  grants  given  to  workers  in  the 
lace  class  who  put  in  a certain  number  of  hours’  at- 
tendance at  the  domestic  economy  class.  They  earned 
a capitation  of  £2  a head.  Next  year  we  intend  to 
work  that  by  itinerant  instruction  instead  of  giving 
a capitation  grant.  Our  proposal  really  is  td  be 
allowed  the  option  of  using  either  one  or  the  other — 
capitation  grants  or  itinerant  instruction,  for  lace- 
making — a sum  of  £150  is  laid  aside  for  that. 

10191.  That  is,  technical  classes  for  girls? — Yes. 
Most  of  this  money  administered  under  the  technical 
°cneme  is  going  to  girls.  The  annual  income  only 
provides  for  one  manual  instructor,  which  is  very 
r little  for  the  boys  in  the  country. 

10192.  You  have  many  itinerant  teachers  in 
domestic  eoonomy? — We  have  three  now — one  out  of 
our  unexpended  funds.  That  is  only  a temporary 
appointment.  My  own  personal  view  is  that  there 
should  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  boys.  Lace- 
making is  very  good  if  well  done ; but  there  is  a 
f tendency  in  too  many  places  to  run  into  lace-making. 


Theee  are  my  own  views,  not  the  views  of  the  Com-  July  20, 1906. 
mittee.  I believe  a lot  of  places  will  go  in  for  lace-  „r  ry 
making,  and  as  a consequence  an  inferior  quality  will  o'Hanlon, 
be  made ; in  that  way  the  lace-making  industry  may 
be  injured. 

10193.  You  heard  Mr.  Rush  examined ; do  you 
agree  with  him  ?— I do.  I think  there  should  be 
a selection  of  lace  workers.  At  present  almost  any 
girl  is  taken  into  the  lace  classes,  whether  adapted  for 
the  work  or  not,  and  I think  that  tendency  should 
be  checked. 

10194.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  what  extent  does  manual 
instruction  enter  into  the  courses  of  the  National 
schools? — To  no  extent.  In  my  opinion  the  Depart- 
ment’s technical  work  is  practically  useless  unless 
there  is  co-ordination  with  the  primary  schools. 

10195.  You  would,  I presume,  be  prepared  to  see 
manual  instruction  carried  on  in  direct  relation  to 
their  work  in  the  elementary  schools? — I think  that 
is  the  proper  way. 

10196.  It  is  included  in  one  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction for  work  in  elementary  schools? — I don’t 
think  it  is  put  into  practice. 

10197.  It  is  desirable,  for  two  reasons,  it  should  be 
put  into  practice.  First,  to  relieve  the  funds  of  the 
Technical  Committee  for  other  purposes  for  which 
they  are  most  applicable  ; and,  secondly,  because  that 
is  the  proper  time  to  give  the  instruction  to  boys? — 

I don’t  think  there  is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
future  of  the  boys.  Boys  are  allowed  to  go  wild,  and 
up  to  a certain  age  have  no  idea  of  the  work  they  are 
going  to  do.  I think  if  elementary  science  and  hand- 
and-eye  training  were  given  more  extensively  in  the 
primary  schools  the  boys  would  have  their  minds 
sharpened  when  they  left  the  schools.  The  average 
age  of  boys  attending  manual  instruction  Is  over 
twenty-two.  I think,  for  practical  purposes — for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a livelihood — manual  instruc- 
tion is  practically  useless.  It  is  really  a hobby. 

1(1198.  The  manual  instruction  you  are  giving  to 
pupils  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-two  is  with- 
a view  to  tlieir  being  able  to  do  some  work  in  con- 
nection with  agricultural  industry? — Quite  so.  The 
majority  of  those  availing  of  manual  instruction  are- 
farmers.  It  is  very  good  to  show  them  how  to  make- 
a gate  and  keep  their  farms  in  order,  but  I think  the 
boys  are  neglected. 

10199.  (Mr.  Dryden). — If  those  of  a younger  age 
were  employed,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  educational 
in  its  character  in  other  directions  ? — I don’t  approve 
of  it.  I think  it  is  no  good  for  shaping  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  boys. 

10200.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  don’t  expect  that  every 
. boy  who  takes  part  in  the  course  of  manual  instruc- 
tion is  going  to  make  his  livelihood  in  that  way,  or 
even  a very  large  number  of  them ?•  — Certainly  not; 
but  I say  if  elementary  science  and  hand-and-eye 
training  were  given  in  the  elementary  schools, 
or  in  connection  with  them,  it  would  be  far  more 
beneficial  to  the  country.  I think  the  Department 
is  not  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  agricultural' 
labourers.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  a very  im- 
portant factor  in  Ireland,  in  fact,  the  most  important- 
at  present,  and  he  is  really  left  out  in  the  cold  ; he 
is  no  man’s  child.  There  should  be  something  done 
to  encourage  and  keep  the  agricultural  labourer  at 
home.  If  that  subject  was  tackled,  emigration  would 
be  tackled.  It  is  the  agricultural  labourer  who  is 
leaving  the  country. 

10201.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  got  plenty  «f 
them? — Wo  have  not  plenty,  they  are  leavng. 

10202.  (Mr.  Dryden). — They  are  doing  something 
for  the  better  housing  of  them  ? — It  is  no  good.  At 
present  the  labourers”  cottages,  built  for  agricultural  ' 
labourers,  are  in  many  cases  occupied  by  artisans, 
shopkeepers,  and  even  unmamrried  women  are  ac- 
cepted as  tenants. 

10203.  (Mr . Ogilvie). — -What  do  you  suggest  ? — T 
think  the  Department  should  get  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  agricultural  labourer,  -and  do  something  to- 
. keep  him  in  the  country. 

10204.  (Chairman). — In  what  direction? — I think- 
the  first  step  would  be,  perhaps,  outside  the  province 
of  the  Department,  and  that  is  the  abolition  of  the 
hiring  system. 

10205.  The  hiring  system  in  which  connty  ? — I think 
it  is  pretty  general  all  over  Ireland.  The  system  is 
this — that  a man  hires  in  May  and  November  for 
six  months  with  a farmer.  He  lives  in  the 
farmer’s  house.  If  that  system  were  abolished,  and  the 
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labourers  of  Ireland  get  weekly  wages,  they  would 
remain  in  the  country ; and,  of  course,  you  have  the 
Labourers  Act  coming  now,  with  fine 
they  would  be  able  to  occupy  the  cottages.  At  presrat 
the  cottages  are  useless.  There  is  no  use  ^ building 
cottages  for  men  whom  the  custom  of  the  country  y 
must  live  in  their  employers’  house.  . , 

10206.  (Mr.  Ogihie).— When  they  get  married  t— 
There  is  no  prospect  of  marriage.  The 
labourer  in  Ireland  has  no  prospect  of  marriage  it 
he  is  going  to  continue  as  a hired  servant  one  cant 

geiC^)a7.r  Well,  that  will  soon  come  to  an  end?—Th^ 
are  coming  to  end  by  emigration  and  not  adding  to 
the  population ; as  a class  they  will  soon,  become 

€X10m  (Chairman). — I -am  familiar  with  the 
hiring  system,  because  it  prevails  to  a law  e^nt  an 
the  Midland  counties  in  England  ; but  I dodu  t hear 
of  its  prevailing  in  Ireland  to  a tog?  «***®*7  “ 
does  ; and  largely  contributes  to  emigration.  If  a man 
has  no  prospect  of  having  a house  and  family  of  his 
S he  thinks  it  better  to  get  £7  or  £8  together  and 

leai0209'e  What  do  you  say  the  Department  should  do? 

There  is  a very  good  prize  cottage  scheme  m opera- 

JioT Kf.t  afU, Til  farmers,  and  I think  here., 
one  das.  for  labourers.  What  I rronld  suffiest  ..that 
when  there  are  prizes  for  small  farmers  there  should 
;he  prizes  also  given  to  the  labourers  working  on.  the 
farm.  It  would  be  getting  into  touch  with  the 
labourer  and  do  something  for  him.  The  piizefoi 
;the  best  kept  farm  is  given  to  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

10210.  (Mr.  -Brown).— Are  there  not  classes  lor 
labourers?— There  is  a class  for  labourers  cottages. 

10211.  (Mr.  OgUvie). — But  then  the  labourers  aie 
not  in  the  cottages  ?— There  are  some  labourers.  1 
don’t  make  that  sweeping  statement  that  there  are  none. 
Another  matter  was  mentioned  about  the  model  farms. 
E think  the  labourers  could  be  dealt  with  through  the 
model  farm.  If  a County  Committee  took  a couple  ol 
model  farms  in  the  county,  and  showed  what  could  be 
done  with  a farm  of  average  size,  and  if  they  gave  one 
of  these  farms  as  a prize  to  the  labourer  you  would 
have  much  more  efficient  labour  in  the  county,  ine 
hiring  system  is,  I think,  against  efficiency.  There  is 
no  use  in  telling  the  farmer  to  till  the  land  if  the 


labourer  is  not  inclined  to  till  it  for  a longer  time  than.  ; 
until  he  gets  money  to  go  out  of  the  country. 

10212.  (Mr.  Dry  den).— The  farmer  can  change  that? 
—They  can’t  in  my  part  of  tho  country. 

10213.  (Mr  Brown). — If  both  farmers  and  labourers 
agreed  to  change  the  system— the  system  of  hiring 
otherwise  than  by  the-  week— where  is  the  difficulty?- 
I am  afraid  the  farmers  would  object  to  the  change. 

The  labourer  at  present  is  bound  to  the  farmer  six 
months.  When  they  go  into  these  hiring  fairs  theta 
is  nothing  to  indicate  who  is  a good  labourer  and  who 
is  a bad  labourer.  The  farmer  takes  what  comes  his 
wav.  He  brings  a boy  home  who  may  have  made  up 
his  mind  to  do  as  little  as  he  can.  The  farmer  may 
have  intended  to  break  up  four  or  five  acres  of  tillage. 

The  farmer  goes  home  and  finds  he  has  a lazy  boy,  and 
gives  up  the  idea  of  doing  it.  If  you  had  weekly 
wages,  and  the  labourers  plenty  round  the  place,  the 
fanners  could  select  good  labourers.  I have  nothing 
else  to  say  in  my  representative  capacity  except  that 
my  experience  is  that  the  schemes  generally  agricul- 
tural  and  technical  have  worked  well  and  are  being 
worked  well.  But  without  local  sympathy  and  proper 
organization  the  schemes  would  he  very  little  good. 

10214.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — The  Department  intended  ; 
them  to  be  worked  by  the  local  authorities  ?— The  local 
authority  can  either  make  the  scheme  a good  one  or  a 
bad  one.  The  best  scheme  if  badly  worked  locally 
would  be  useless. 

10215.  You  think  that  where  the  authorities  have 
been  endeavouring  to  work  them  well  they  have  suc- 
ceeded ? — I do. 

10216.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  point  of  fact  you  would  I 

regard  the  Act  as  having  been  most  important  in  j 

that  it  provided  a mechanism  by  which  local  authon-  t 

ties  could  be  prepared  and  charged  with  authority  to  , 

do  work  for  their  own  locality? — Certainly. 

10217.  And  you  think  that  as  far  as  the  schemes  , 

initiated  have  been  worked  in  your  neighbourhood  they  j 

have  really  intended  to  encourage  local  effort  and  bring 
local  effort  into  operation  ? — I am  confident  the  money 
spent  on  schemes  in  the  County  Cavan  has  been  re- 
turned many  fold  on  extra  crops.  But  Cavan  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  agricultural  in- 
structor. 1 j 


Mr.  Edwaed  W.  Lockhabt  examined. 

a farmer  from  Jer-  10223.  One  of  the  matters  for  which  the  Department 

is  criticised  is  the  giving  of  very  substantial  aid  to  the 

Organisation  Society.  You  would  not  agree  with. that 
at  all?— I would  not  at  all.  I think  if  all  s 


worked  in  conjunction  with  each  other  and  had  as 
little  jarring  as  they  could  they  would  do  more  for  the 


_ useful  part  of  the 

work  of  "the"  Society  is  organisation,  distribution, 
marketing,  and  getting  rid  of  the  produce?  x . 
equally  with  regard  to  manures  and  seeds , and  tne 
agricultural  lecturer  has  brought  the  people  to  think 
more  of  their  own  business,  and  how  to  mana 
it  profitably.  I heard  it  mentioned  here  that  there 
i,  i!  talking  to  a farmer  after  forty  years  of 


10225.  I don’t  say  that.  I : 


10218.  (Chairman).- — You 

' rett’s  Pass,  Newry?— Yes,  County  Antrim.  Jerretts 
Pass  is  just  on  the  borders  dividing  Armagh  and 
Down. 

10219.  You  are  not  a member  of  the  County  Com-  UCTJfi  ]arrms  BS  buc,  , 
mittee,  but  wish  to  say  something  about  ttie  working  benefit  of  the  pe0ple. 
of  the  schemes  of  agriculture  ? — P artlv.  With  regard  10224.  Then  do  you  think 
to  the  agricultural  lecturing  part  of  the  business,  it  - - ~ • 

has  been  very  successful  in  our  district.  It  is  m the 
south  part  of  the  County  Down.  I heard  it  stated 
here  to-day  that  is  was  very  successful  in  the  midland 
part,  and  I think  in  the  southern,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  comprised  mostly  of  small  farmers,  it  has  been 
very  successful. 

10220.  What  have  the  small  farmers  benefited  mostly 
by? — By  being  taught  a knowledge  of  the  different 
uses  of  artificial  manures  and  what  would  be  good  for  other  people  said  ? — I met 
the  different  crops.  In  former  times  farmers  went  to  the  — i-1J  — 1 

merchants  and  bought  either  superphosphates  or  a kind 
of  manure  for  some  crops.  Now  they  have  learned 
more  from  the  agricultural  instructor.  They  buy 
their  own  unmixed  manures  and  mix  them  themselves, 
and  I may  say  that  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  have  largely  helped  the  Department’s 
schemes  in  this,  I think,  lectures  from  them  explain- 
ing all  these  things  too.  The  local  societies  and  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  and  the  De- 
partment, I think,  should  all  work  together.  In  f act  I 
think  the  Department  should  foster  all  these  schemes 
or  societies. 

10221.  You  think  the  work  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  has  been  successful? — It  lias. 

10222.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  it  to  continue 
its  work  now.? — I think  there  is,  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  agricultural  societies,  and  I . would  think 
that  they  would  be  far  more  useful  if  they  were  helped 
of  fostered  in  some  way  by  the  Department. 


1 societies 


i only  repeating  what 


the  other  day  who 


some  years 6 ago  told  me  he  could  actually  taste  the 
sulphate  of  copper  on  the  potatoes.  I met  W 


sulphate  of  copper  on  the  potatoes.  i mer 
other  day  on  going  out  to  Newry,  and  I asked  him 


what  he  was  about.  He  told  me  he  was  m for  somespray 
ing  stuff.  “ That’s  strange  ’ ’ I said,“  J ohn  you  used  to 

be8  able “Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense  sa'd  ^ 

the  man  is  right,  I would  have  had  no  «op 
the  last  two  years  but  for  xt.  He  w ^ 

of  seventy  years  of  age.  You  will  n ^ 

some  parts  round  our  district  the  d^erence  m 
quality  of  the  grasses  and  the  pasture  land.  WeUtm 

I attribute  largely  to  the  difierent  grasses  O^ 

structor  is  a good  man  on  grass,  at  least  we  beh 
to  be  BO,  audhaye  , toted  »P  md  ? 


lieve  there  is  an  improvement  in  t.  ~ - the 

grazing  attributable  altogether  to  that  and  p P 
fudicious  use  of  artificial  top-dressing;  • 
another  thing,  a tendency  on  the  be  a 

to  cut  their  hay  a bit  earlier.  Our  district  w 
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, aistriet  for  saving— grasing  district— perennial  There  are  different  opinions  about  it.  It  is  Yery  July  20,  1006. 
Sr <n-ARs  I think  there  is  no  person  could  take  with  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  M E w 

Jhaf  the  rye  grass  costs  them-when  they  take,  every-  10235.  (Mr  Drvden).- If  I were  to  give  my  own 
into  consideration— the  deterioration  in  the  opinion  it  is  simply  this.  There  are  so  many  ways  of 
tn7ift-ir  of  the  hav,  and  the  want  of  after-grass,  and  preventing  the  return  of  the  tuberculin  you  need  to 
?u  ,lPf-prioration  of  the  farm  as  well,  because  they  have  half  a dozen  constables  or  somebody  watching  tho 
lould  have  to  put  something  to  bring  it  up  to  what  it  whole  thing.  Otherwise  a very  little  medicine  would 
lost  through  this  seed  to  what  it  was  paying,  prevent  the  reaction.  You  have  all  these  things  to 
Wall  there  was  a great  temptation  to  save  seed,  and  work  against.  In  other  words  the  dishonest  man  gets 
;n  at  a very  useful  time  of  the  year  when  an  advantage,  and  the  honest  man  is  turned  down  and 
waa  20ine  on  the  animal  comes  in  all  the  same,  perhaps  the  worst 

10226  Well  they  hardly  knew  how  much  it  was  cost-  animal?— I have  heard  it  stated  by  a gentleman,  who 

10 -0,  ..  ■ * r . 4. — n professor  in  one  of  our  medical  schools,  it  was  a 


mhi wt *and *nevei^ :ould  get^nybocfy  who  could  reckon  man’s  own  fault  if  he  died  of  consumption. 
SUUJ  -4-411  T therp  was  a loss  on  the  One  inoufi  tnV.av-nlin  won’t,  mv 


it  up,  but  still  I believe  there 


10236.  Testing  with  tuberculin  v 


hand’ and  a gain  of  the  convenience  of  getting  the  jj  there  is  such  a thing  as  that  it  is  transmitted.  I 
money  for  the  seed.  I have  known  people  to  buy  what  should  think  it  would  be  well  to  guard  against  it  as 
thev  called  bone  manure,  and  I have  seen  it  when  it  far  as  possible. 

J . . 44.  orvlinoi-v  ciiTWMnhnsnhatfi.  With  . 


came  to  me ; it  was  ordinary  superphosphate.  With 
the  aid  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
prizes  have  been  given  also  in  our  district  for  these 
manures  and  the  merchants  are  not  at  all  satisfied 


>W^tion‘  Society  10237.  The  stables  in  Ireland— I have  seen  a great 

“district  for  these  of  them— are  exactly  adapted  to  spread  it  from 

f f 11  satisfied  one  animal  to  another — no  light,  nor  air,  no  circula- 
sSietl  tion,  a dark  box.  If  you  kelp  a number  of  animals 

think  the  mer-  there,  if  any  one  of  them  has  it  in  the  lungs  he 


with  the  action  of  the  Organisation  Soc  ety.  . there,  if  any  one  of  them  lias  it  in  the  lungs  he 

10227.  (Mr.  Dry  den).  Do  you  th  nk  the  e .g  spread  it  round,  and  it  is  the  same  thing 

chants  understand  that  if  they  made  the  farmer  . man’s  own  house,  if  tuberculosis  gets  in,  .and 
richer  they  could  do  there  is  no  .air?-If  it  is  restricted  to  Ireland,  where 


man  in  the  County  Down,  in  Banbridge  has  told  me  of  r Jf  a 

a field  he  had  that  he  got  no  good  of  all  his  life  until  th® ,'®y  , , ... 

he  applied  to  the  County  Down  instructior,  and  he  10239.  (Mr.  Micks).— Then,  have  you  anything 
says  it  was  a little  mine  of  wealth  since  to  him.  else  ?— I think,  with  regard  to  swine,  the  York  pig  is 

10228  By  new  manure?— By  judicious  manures  and  not  suitable  for  our  district.  We  have  a good  useful 
the  crops  that  he  was  putting  into  it.  The  effect  so  breed  of  pigs— white  pigs,  and  some  white  and  black, 
far  can  be  seen  in  our  neighbourhood,  that  the  classes  In  fact,  the  young  pigs,  and  the  suckers  from  -the 
have  been  a thorough  success.  Up  round  our  Southern  York  boar,  pigs  eight  or  nine  or  ten  weeks  old,  you 
end,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  County  Louth,  I know  can  t sell  them  an  our  markets  to  advantage  The 
that  a man  on  the  borders  of  the  county  where  I live  people  have  tried  them,  people  who  fatten  them  and 
Would  not  use  a spoonful  of  artificial  manure  some  time  make  pork,  and  they  don  t think  that  they  are  profit- 
ago  and  he  is  considered  now  one  of  the  best  farmers  able.  They  believe  they  could  bring  a pig  all  ready 
in  the  district,  and  uses  any  amount  of  this  artificial  for  the  butcher,  m a much  shorter  time  than  trying 
manure  that  he  blamed  for  doing  all  the  damage  owing  that  species.  I have  experience  of  them  myself, 
to  growing  weeds  on  his  farm.  He  is  another  old  man,  10240.  (Mr.  Dry  den).—  Do  they  take  the  quality  of 
, P,  . .b -C--.41-.  T 1,1  -...1-1.  4--  -o„  !„  the  rviv  (into  consideration? — The  aualltv  of  the  Die 


but  has  a young  family.  I would  wish  to  say  in  ^-  — - y-o  — • ..j,.  *,  .,  , * - 

nection  with  th?  live  stock  schemes  the  premium  bulls  might  be  better,  but  it  is  very  little  In, the  long, 
should  be  all  sound;  they  should  be  all  tested,  and  bear  coarse-haired  animal  of  any  sort  you  have  a thicker 


the  pig  into  consideration? — The  quality  < 


the  test;  young.  I have  known  bulls  to  be  sold  to  bide. 


foreigners '"to  take  abroad  were  accepted  on  this  test  10241.  I suppo^  you  know  that  what  the  bacon- 
and  they  were  refused.  curers  are  asking  for  is  a superior  animal  with  finish  , 

10229.  (Mr.  Dry  den). —The  trulls  are  perfectly  —That  may  quite  be.  It  may  be  a better  pig  for  the 
healthy.  I saw  one  the  other  day?— They  may  be  curer,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a pig  for  the  poor  «*■" 
perfectly  healthy  ; but  they  may  have  the  germs  in  that  rears  it  and  fattens  it. 
them,  and  may  transmit  the  germ  to  all  the  other  10242.  Do  you  think  if  -it  is  definitely  stated 
countries,  insist  on  it  and  I think  we  ought  to  do one  of  these  pigs  makes  a better  product  when 


10242.  Do  you  think  if  it  is  definitely  stated  that 
one  of  these  pigs  makes  a better  product  when  it  is 


' 10230.  But  they  are  tired  of  insisting  on  it  and  are  finished  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Ireland 
going  to  make  a change  ; you  had  better  wait  and  see  ? to  forfeit  the  production  of  this  pig  ; because  all  the 
—If  tuberculosis  can  be  transmitted  to  the  progeny  of  world  is  sending  to  the  same  market  you  .are  sending 
a bull  I don’t  see  it  is  right  to  have  it  encouraged  to,  and  we  in  Canada  are  doing  the  same  .thing,  and 
with  premiums.  . we  have  been  all  through  it— the  same  prejudices  to 

10231.  But  do  you  know  the  authorities  say  it  is  not  work  against — and  our  people  have  now  settled  down 
transmitted  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  there  were  to  think  that  that  breed  is  the  best? — If  we  can  get 
half  a dozen  cows  in  a herd  affected  in  the  a bit  of  Irish  bacon  we  will  not  touch  the  Canadian 
same  way  you  would  gain  nothing,  unless  you  or  American.  I believe  the  quality  of  the  pig  very 
were  sure  they  were  absolutely  dean  of  it.  Now  you  largely  depends  on  the  feeding  they  get. 
don’t  gain  a great  deal  by  asking  for  every  animal  to  10243.  N it  ^ more  leall  meat  ,in  one  than  tke 
be  tested  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  making  it  worse  by  having  0)-ker  ; that  is  what  they  are  asking  for.  It  is  not 
it  brought  in  amongst  us,  and  the  cases  are  multiplied.  wha.fc  want  in  Ireland,  it  is  what  they  want  in 
10232.  I think  it  is  the  same  m the  live  stock  as  in  England  ?— That  may  all  be;  but  there  is  one  thing 
the  human  family  and  should  be  treated  in  somewhat  ^ha£  we  <}0  want — we  want  something  that  will  pay 
the  same  way,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  ?— Mares— the  us 

Department  insists  on  soundness  in  the  stallions.  10244.  We  are  actually  testing  in  Canada  as  to 

10233.  That  is  a different  thing.  The  test  for  tuber-  difference  in  cost  and  the  difference  in  weight  of 


Department  insists  on  soundness  in  toe  stallions.  2.0244.  We  are  actually  testing  in  Canada  as  to 

10233.  That  is  a different  thing.  The  test  for  tuber-  difference  in  cost  and  the  difference  in  weight  of 
culosis  is  such  a curious  thing  ; you  get  into  so  many  fhe  pig  under  the  'same  feeding  and.  conditions, 
blunders.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  of  and  ^ far  as  we  h,ave  gone  in  Canada  the  Yorkshire 

it  m connection  with  our  Agricultural  College.  W e • Beems  work  out  the  best.  We  have  a number 

slaughter  a great  many  animals,  and  the  animal  that  of  them  there.  Iti  ia  tke  Berkshire  that  they  were 
you  can’t  detect  it  in  with  the  ordinary  microscope  accustomed  to  fatten  -before,  but  they  are  be- 
is  the  animal  that  reacts  the  most  when  tested.  11  ginning  fo  find  out  by  actual  tests  that  it  is  only 
there  is  a disease  ought  we  not  to  try  to  keep  clear  imagination.  If  the  pig  you  have  is  bettor  than  any 
Of  it,  or  find  whether  there  is  any  doubt  with  regard  other  j would  keep  to  it?— But  then  the  Department 
to  the  matter.  You  say  it  is  a peculiar  thing  al-  worL't  give  us  any ’assistance  in  that  unless  we  use  tho 
together.  Well  it  would  be  better  to  keep  clear  of  it  York  boar. 

10234&S( CAairman) . —I  am  not  an  expert— it  seems  10245.  This  other  is  nota 

as  if  the  matter  is  not  yet  sufficieutlf  ascertained,  suppose  ?-No.  There  is  a great  amount  of  pork  made 
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July  20.;1906.  in  oui  district,  and  it  is  a vary  important  matter 
Mr.  E.  \Y.  that  we  should  raise  what  beast  was  best,  and  we 
Lockhart.  would  like  very  much  if  the  Department  would  sup- 

— port  us  in  that.  It  is  not  forcing  us,  but  it  amounts 

to  the  same  thing.  If  we  want  to  use  your  boars  we 
must  use  one  that  we  don't  want  to  use  at  all.  And 
the  men  that  have  got  these  boa.rs  can  hardly  get 
enough  service  to  keep  their  premiums. 

10246.  (Chairman). — You  would  like  to  have 
premiums  given  to  this  other  breed? — Yes,  the  local 
breed ; and  what  I believe  to  be  the  best  breed  of 
gigs.  We  can  have  a long  side  of  bacon  and  a good 

10247.  This  is  a case  in  which  there  is,  generally, 


difference  of  opinion  between  the  local  people  and  the 
Department  ?— The  bacon-curers  in  the  South  went 
to  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  put  a different  class  of 
pig  on  the  farms,  but  I don’t  think  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

10248.  (Mr.  Dry  den).— You  must  remember  this- 
that  you  must  produce  the  best  quality;  otherwise 
you  can’t  hold  your  market  abroad? — We  have  held 
it  before  there  was  such  a thing  as  a Board  of  Agri- 
culture at  all.  Irish  bacon  is  famed  over  the  world 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  there  is  one 
idea  I will  take  home  with  me— that  I have  been 
speaking  to  a most  sensible  lot  of  men. 


Mr.  F.  B. 
Small. 


10249.  (Chairman). — You  again,  I think,  come  here 
not  as  a member  of  the  Committee? — No,  sir. 

10250.  But  have  volunteered  to  speak  about  the 
working  of  the  schemes? — A practical  farmer.  With 
regard  to  the  live  stock  scheme,  I consider  there  is 
a marked  improvement  in  our  district  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years — the  County  Down,  just  seven  miles 
from  Newry ; and  I consider  there  is  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  cross-bred  cattle,  and  to  their  value 
and  quality. 

10251.  (Mr.  Dry  den) . — Can  you  give  us  any  figures 
about  them  ? — I can  give  you  a letter  handed  in  from 
two  judges  at  the  Northern  Show  that  would  carry 
out  my  statement.  With  regard  to  the  improvement 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I believe  that  that  is 
largely  due  to  the  distribution  of  properly  selected 
premium  bulls.  I have  heard  several  comment  about 
the  selection  of  premium  bulls.  I think  it  utterly 
impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  select  perfect  bulls. 

I was  over  at  Perth,  and  had  a very  fine  bull  picked 
eut  to  purchase  for  myself,  and  I brought  100  guineas 
with  me.  I had  a friend  with  me,  and  we  arranged 
to  buy  him,  no  matter  what  it  would  cost  inside 
£200,  and  he  went  to  1,500  guineas,  and  we  con- 
sidered him  a perfect  animal. 

10252.  Were  you  annoyed  at  these  people  bidding 
against  you  ? — Not  a bit  in  the  world.  There  were 
several  other  bulls  bought  at  from  500  to  700  guineas 
that  we  had  also  selected,  and  we  had  to  come  down 
lower  to  fit  our  purse,  and  we'  tried  to  deal  for  the 
one  with  the  least  imperfections,  and  I think  the  De- 
partment has  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  can’t  pick 
a perfect  bull,  because  the  purse  of  the  Irish  farmer 
would  not  afford  to  pay  for  him.  I think  the  inspec- 
tors are  doing  their  work  very  well,  as  faT  as  I can 
see.  I think  there  would  be  a decided  improvement 
if  the  cows  were  selected  to  mate  with  the  premium 
bulls  instead  of  every  ordinary  cow  being  sent  at  the 
time  the  service  of  the  bull  is  available  from  the  De- 
partment for  a number  of  cows.  Forty  should  be 
selected  in  the  county,  of  a proper  type,  to  mate  with 
these  animals.  Of  course,  you  could  confine  it  to  one 
cow  from  each  farmer,  and  select  that  cow  of  the  proper 
type,  and  mate  it  with  the  bull  purchased  for  the  dis- 
trict. I think  you  would  find  more  direct  benefit  from 
the  breed  of  pure-bred  bulls  with  that  olass  of  cow 
than  the  ordinary  small  cow  we  have  at  present. 
If  you  visit  local  fairs  you  will  find  in  the  evening, 
say,  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  all  the  choice  cattle  are 
- sold,  you  will  find  an  array  of  small  narrow  animals, 
with  bad  quarters,  standing  in  rows.  I attribute  that 
to  these  calves  being  bred  from  small,  narrow  cows. 

I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  the  cows 
were  selected  to  mate  with  the  bulls. 

10253.  (Mr.  Dryden). — A man  that  hadn’t  a good 
• cow  would  not  get  any  benefit?— He  would  not  at 
present,  but  in  time  he  would  manage  to  get  a good 
•cow.  You  hardly  ever  find  a small  farmer  with  a 
bad  oow.  As  a rule  a man  with  one  cow  has  a good 
cow,  but  a man  with  four  or  five,  will  have  two 
or  three  or  even  four  of  them  bad  if  he  is  a bad 
judge  himself.  I think  the  small  farmer  would  benefit 
most  by  the  adoption  of  this  scheme. 

10254.  At  present  it  is  not  the  first  man  that 
comes.  Does  not  the  County  Committee  confine  it  to 
a certain  number  for  each  kind  ?— ' Two  cows  for  each 
farmer. 

10255.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  sure  of  pre- 
venting taking  the  poorest? — I could.  It  does  not 
give  these  bulls  a fair  chance. 


Mr.  Falkineb  B.  Small,  Poyntzpass,  examined. 

10256.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
worst?— I cau’t  say  you  would.  It  depends  on  the 
man’s  idea,  or  which  cow  comes  earlier.  If  his 
■smallest  cow  comes  she  is  sent.  Mr.  Lockhart  talked 
about  testing  for  tuberculosis.  I have  been  bothered 
very  much  with  tuberculosis  in  cows’  udders,  and  have 
lost  two  cows  from  it.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
contagious  or  not,  but  I would  doubt  very  much  if 
milk  taken  from  cows  with  a tuberculosis  udder  would 
be  contagious  to  an  'individual  that  would  drink  the 
milk. 


10257.  It  might.  I certainly  think  yolx  ought 
not  to  sell  that  milk  or  give  it  to  your 
family?— In  one  instance  I was  using  milk  for  our 
own  household  for  some  months  before  she  showed 
symptoms.  I have  one  delicate  child,  and  I attri- 
bute the  delicacy  to  the  use  of  the  milk  from  that 
cow.  Undoubtedly,  our  best  cows  are  purchased  by 
dealers,  and  taken  to  large  cities,  like  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  and  used  for  dairying  purposes.  Cows  up 
to  £20  and  £22  are  the  best  cows  we  can  purchase, 
and  they  are  taken  away  when  five  or  six  years  old, 
in  their  prime,  and  slaughtered.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  dram  on  our  good  cows.  It  is  very  hard  to 
provide  cows  in  their  places  of  the  same  quality. 
With  regard  to  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  out  lec- 
turer has  been  very  energetic;  in  fact,  he  is  a most 
courteous  man,  and  is  well  thought  of,  and  most 
popular  with  everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact. I believe  the  success  of  the  itinerant  instruc- 
tion depends  largely  on  the  sort  of  man  employed. 
Now  we  have  been  fortunate,  as  some  other  counties  , 
have,  in  having  a good  instructor,  and  the  people  have 
heard  him  with  favour  and  benefit ; and  I would  beg 
to  suggest  that  instructors  should  be  men  of  the 
people — practically  trained,  reared  on  farms,  those 
who  have  a practical  knowledge  of  fanning,  and  not 
the  men  who  talk  away  above  the  heads  of  the  people, 
theoretically.  Farmers,  as  a rule,  are  pretty  cute, 
and  can  find  out  whether  a man  is  standing  m ms 
own  or  some  other  person’s  shoes,  and  the  sooner  the 
lecturer  is  known  to  stand  in  his  own  shoes  and  work- 
ing from  his  own  material,  he  will  have  the  greater 
effect  on  those  hearing  him. 

10258.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  supply  of  these  men,  of 
course,  regulates  the  number  available  for  the  work, 
and  apparently  there  have  not  been  a great  many  o 
them  ready-made  to  start  with  ; but  I suppose,  from 
what  is  going  on  in  agricultural  education,  you  wilt 
expect  that  presently  there  will  be  enough  of  tne 
to  go  round  ? — I hope  there  will. 

10259.  You  didn’t  expect  that  there  would  be  at 
first  a sufficient  number  of  men  of  the  best  type 
satisfy  the  demands  of  all  the  counties  ?— You  cou 
not  possibly  do  that.  I am  not  complaining  of  a • 
but  I am  speaking  of  the  type  of  men  the  faT 
have  confidence  in. 

10260.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  type 
is  not  the  type  that  has  been  encouraged  most  ana 
taken  wherever  they  could  get  them  ?— -No  ; I ' 
they  have  selected  the  very  best  men  they  coukf  • 
In  regard  to  lectures  about  manures,  I think  wiey 
have  been  very  useful  in  teaching  farmers  ho 
use  the  artificial  manures  intelligently.  . 

started  farming,  twenty-five  years  ago,  as i a laa 
seventeen  years  of  age,  I didn't  know  anything 
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. 1 ication  of  artificial  manures,  and  my  father, 

ihe  appl1  onw  two  years  old,  so  I had  no 

died  whon  l ®e,  and  I have  been  picking  it  up 
P*™”  I could  from  anybody  I could  get 

eVf  ^.Hon  from.  With  the  instruction  the  Depart- 
into^ation  from.  farmers  in  my  district 

^ .ble  to  uee  manures,  intelligently,  «dj* 
ar0  different  features  necessary  to  grow  successful 
.cuss  dinerent  ie  ^ q{  discussion  in  our  fairs. 

«■*£?>  ,a^4  Lu  do  with  the  particular  field  that  is 
" Whatuifl ^n  vour  neighbour's  field?”  You  say 
doing  better  tb^TOU  «How  did  you  know  how 

you  appli^  “ I8  attended  a certain  lecture  at 

110  &PP  LTre  or  Four-Mile-House,  and  the  instructor 
ponoughmore  o J!  ^ followed  his  instructions. 
to,d  are  telliTig  all  over  my  district.  I am 

These  things  are  11  g artificial  manures 

“,a  it  »»*•  Om»S  to.it. 

in  my  dl®“lct  i®  in„  the  Department  have  given 
tfacihtaes  for  a-  = mudl  improved.  Strange  to 

us,  the  X iullity  increases  the  price  has  come  down. 

T&y’ member  ^buying  ^one  compound  at  £5  IDs.  a ton, 
Ldteis^ason  ^bought  the  same  class  of  manure 
a,d£3  ios  with  exactly  the  same  analysis. 

1^61  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  do  you  account  for 
..  t 'he'ieve  the  co-operative  societies  have  done 
K,  P~P'o  ^ know  «-h.t  the  .ngvri.ent. 

"gjjl  ‘ztoTtS'oomo  middlemen  m.king  . ptoit 
.St- tS.  It  eme  not  one,  tat  serer.L  middlemen. 

Hsstt  iSSpSa,” 

CtaSS.  Shopkeeper,  sener.Hr  say  tlat  nnl.es 
S&££m  stand  a tern  test  the  tamers  rtand  oh  tat 

Sfif“  2S  StS 

milk  I do  the  three  things  myself,  nnd.ofcouree, 
oil  these  things  require  different  classes  of  feeding. 

Beef  requires  ^one  class  of  feeding  pr^uction  of 

stores  another  class,  and  production  of  milk  another. 
Owing  to  the  instruction  given  through  °nr  instructor, 

T find  we  can  feed  more  economically  and  have  better 
le.5t.ta  “combination  ot  ieeding.  and  not  giving 
»rt  of  food.  I remember  some  rear,  ago  w.  fed 

;a**™  r'“”la" 

fe'Sto'^mbin.  tata“w  mith  itaian  mea, 

a «%£ 

we  have  had  greater  improvement  m than  the  pro 
duction  of  milk.  Our  instructor  has  < 
very  fully  how  useful  cotton  cake  is  m the  prodncuion 
ormilk  of  a high  standard,  and  we  use  it  largely. 
With  regard  to  the  experimental  farm  of  tee  county, 

T would  be  in  favour  not  of  a ten-acre  farm,  but  ot 
a 100  statute  acres  in  each  county,  .and  my  idea 
wonld  be  to  have  them  managed  by  the  ^MtractOT  of 
the  countv  ; and  if  he  desired,  it  could  be  arranged 
for  an  inspector  under  him  to  supervise  while  he 
was  absent^ giving  lectures.  Of  course  there  a e 
great  many  details  to  be  touched  on  it,  1 but , I ttink 
it  could  be  made  very  useful  to  farmere  m the  county 
10263.  (Chairman) . — Have  you  seen  any  of  the 
experimental  farms?-!  have  seen  Glasnevin,  that 
is  all. 

10264.  (Mr.  Dryden).— They  are  much  the  same 
except  that  they  only  give  one  r^s  eoux^  at 
Athenry?— I would  think  those  experimental  farms 
should  not  be  devoted  so  much  to  young  men  They 
should  be  visited  by  fanners  m the  district  , end 
situated  convenient  to  a railway  station  so  that  Wie 
farmers  of  the  whole  country  could  visu  them. 

10265.  (Chairman). — Of  course,  an  experimental 
farm  may  not  be  a paying  affair,  because  you  are 
acquiring  knowledge  instead  of  running  it  ° : 

mercial  principles  1— I would  cut  off  a certain  quantity 
£ot  experimental  plots,  and  use  the  rest  in  rotation. 

10266.  One  idea  of  these  farms  situated  m counties 
is  in  order  to  show  how  the  farm  can  be  made  to 
pay  as  a profitable  concern? — That  is  the  re 
of  farming. 

10267.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Where  you  are  carrying  it 
on,  giving  many  experiments,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  pay  ?— You  could  cut  ofi  ten  acres  for  experimental 
plots. 


10268.  Don’t  you  think  the  work  of  the  instructor  July  20_100S. 
- having  some  smaller  plots  here  and  there  m „ "* 

i pi — pnrl  Ipr.tiiTinc'  m refer-  ..  ‘ * 


in  having  some  smaller  yxvia  y — 5jr  p. 

difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  lecturing  an  refer-  ^ sma'L 
ence  to  them  and  explaining  them,  suite  the  same 
purpose?— It  does,  to  a oertain  extent  ; but  I dont 
think  it  serves  it  fully.  My  idea  is  that  these  plots 
are  too  small.  , , ,, 

10269.  (Mr.  Dryden).— It  is  not  necessary;  he  could 
have  got  the  plots'  larger  ?— We  understand  he  could  not 
have  more  than  a certain  amount.  These  small  plots 
are  very  hard  to  handle,  and  the  cleaning  and 
keeping  of  seeds  mean  a great  deal  of  work  for  the 
men.  Whereas  if  the  plots  were  larger  the  farmer 
could  do  it  more  economically,  and  he  would  have  less 
trouble.  , . . , 

10270.  (Mr.  Oriilvic). — What  you  have  just  de- 
scribed would  no  doubt  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  I 
don't  think  it  at  all  traverses  the  value  of  what  other 
people  have  been  suggesting— a ten  acre  farm.  I 
understood  it  rather  to  be  an  example  to  people  who 
were  themselves  farming  ten  to  twenty  acres;  and 
where  ten  to  twenty  acre  farms  were  the  rule  in  the 
district,  and  it  was  rather  to  show  the  methods  applic- 
able to  that  farm— to  a farm  of  that  size,  lhis  is 
lather  a difierent  subject? — Yes. 


_ it  suojectf — xes. 

10271.  In  your  particular  district  what  is  ihe^aver- 
of  the  f " **"-i  ‘ L"  ,f 


ir  particular  district  wiiau  ■»««» 
aoe  size  of  the  farms?— About  forty  acres.  With  re- 
gard to  butter-making,  I consider  the  instruction  has 
been  a great  success,  and  the  classes  have  been  generally 
well  attended.  In  several  cases  the  instructors  had 
to  refuse  applications  of  intending  pupils  who  wished 
to  attend  the  classes. 

10272  (Chairman). — That  is  the  lady  instructresses? 
—Yes.  I consider  that  dairy  instruction  is  a great 
improvement  on  the  creameries. 

10273.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  mean  home  butter-mak- 
ing?— Yes;  that  is  very  much  better,  and  if  we  could 
just  keep  the  creameries  on  one  side  and  adopt  dairying 
instruction  all  over  these  localities  in  close  reach  of 
towns.  I don’t  say  backward  districts  should  do  away 
with  the  creameries,  but  places  near  towns,  where 
there  was  a market  for  butter;  if  dairy  instruction 
was  more  widely  used  butter-making  would  be  success- 
ful. The  stock  is  deteriorating  in  creamery  districts, 
but  quantity  is  quite  as  large  as  ever,  perhaps  larger, 
hut  then  the  quality  at  the  end  of  the  fairs  would  show 
the  creameries  affect  calves. 

10274.  Would  that  not  be  due  to  neglect  in  breeding 
cows?  They  don’t  rear  their  calves  in  the  im- 
mediate district?— I beg  your  pardon,  in  the  district 
I refer  to  they  rear  their  calves,  and  their  profits  de- 
pend largely  on  them;  they  keep  them  to  one  and  a 
half  or  two  years  old.  We  make  stores  and  sell  to 
other  people,  and  we  fatten  some  ourselves.  The  prices 
have  increased  in  butter  and  dairy  instruction  has  im- 
proved the  quality  Of  the  butter  immensely.  The  co- 
operation movement  is  an  excellent  movement,  and  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  improvement  of  the  farmers  of  Ire- 
land certainly  in  my  district,  and  my  idea  would  be 
that  the  Department  should  amalgamate  with  the 
Organization  Society,  should  take  it  under  their  own 
direction  and  care,  and  not  have  it  a separate 
organization.  In  fact,  without  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society  I don’t  see  how  the  De- 
partment could  work  successfully;  you  want  organiza- 
tion no  matter  what  you  are  doing.  If  you  start  a 
local  show  you  want  sombody  to  organise  it.  If  you 
leave  the  people  to  themselves,  they  go  back,  and  won  t 
assist  themselves.  There  is  another  matter  I would  . 
like  to  bring  before  you  with  regard  to  those  who  won  t 
ioin  the  co-operative  movement.  I had  an  idea  that- 
if  the  Department  could  connect  the  producer  directly 
■with  the  consumer  in  large  cities,  and  have  bis  stufi 
conveyed  weekly  or  bi-weekly  that  it  would  suit  the 
consumer,  and  these  people  would  be  greatly  benefited, 
and  an  organiser  or  canvasser  could  be  appointed  in 
large  cities  to  get  up  customers  and  get  them  connected 
with  the  farmers  in  the  country  fer  the  supply  ot 
farm  produce,  butter,  eggs,  etc. 

10275.  That  would  affect  a great  many  people  in- 
juriously. I don’t  say  I would  agree  with  you?  The 
idea  of  the  Department  is  to  improve  Ireland  as  a 
nation  and  not  to  improve  one  class  at  the  expense 
of  another  class,  and  agriculture  is  the  pnncipal  in- 
dustry in  Ireland,  and  I think  it  should  be  fostered. , 

10276.  And  if  it  is  fostered?— It  would  improve  all 
others.  With  regard  to  the  Poultry  Scheme,  I think 
4D 
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it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  lot.  In 
my  district  the  poultry  have  increased  by  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  and  the  egg  production  I would  say  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  That  is,  in  quantity,  and  certainly 
the  grade  of  eggs  has  improved.  There  are  very  few 
small  ones  now  in  a collection  of  eggs  where  the 
proper  breeds  of  poultry  are  kept. 

10277.  Have  you  any  regular  markets  for  your 
collections? — Yes;  they  go  to  Glasgow  from  my  dis- 
trict. 

•10278.  How  do  you  gather  them? — By  a merchant 
in  Poyntz  Pass.  The  farmers  take  them  in  in  baskets ; 
he  sends  them  away  twice  a week.  There  is  a very 
large  market  for  eggs  in  Newry,  but  we  always  send 
to  Poyntz  Pass.  With  regard  to  the  poultry  instruc- 
tion, it  has  been  very  well  carried  out,  and  there  has 
been  a marked  improvement  in  the  decrease  in  the 
disease  in  poultry  owing  to  it.  I know  a lady  who 
rears  between  500  and  600  chicks  and  ducklings  annu- 
ally, and  she  informed  me  last  night  that  within  the 
last  four  years  she  had  not  a single  death  from  disease, 
and  she  attributes  that  largely  to  instruction  given 
by  the  poultry  instructress.  The  instruction  given 
is  to  house  them  out  in  the  fields,  keep  them  away 
from  the  yard,  and  give  clean  water  to  drink,  and  she 
attributes  this  largely  to  carrying  out  this  instruction. 
There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  domestic 
economy.  That  is  a very  useful  thing  too.  There  was 
a gentleman  here  before  me  talked  about  the  agricul- 
tural labourers.  I disagree  with  him  altogether  with 
regard  to  that  hired  system.  The  hired  system  could 
not  be  done  without  in  the  district  that  I am  in 
because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  agricultural 
labourers  with  families  to  settle  down  in  houses  m 
the  district.  You  have  to  go  to  Meigh,  Forkhill,  and 
Jonesboro’  to  get  young  fellows  as  labourers,  and 
they  must  sleep  in  the  farmers’  houses.  I have  just 
one  workingman,  and  four  servant  boys,  and  could  not 
get  my  farm  labour  done  except  for  the  servant  boys. 

10279.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? 
— 110  acres. 

10280.  (Mr  Dryden). — How  old  are  these  boys  ? — The 
oldest  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  down  to  sixteen.  I 
think  the  Labourers  Act  that  is  coming  in  will  cer- 
tainly remedy  ta  a large  extent  the  want  of  labourers. 
I find  there  is  a great  want  of  skill  with  regard  to 
labour  on  the  farms,  for  these  young  fellows  coming 
from  these  small  farms  have  no  knowledge  of  machinery 
. and  no  knowledge  got  individually,  because  half  the 
winter  they  sit  in  the  house  doing  nothing  and  half  the 
summer  perhaps  they  are  out  shearing  with  a hook 
when  they  could  do  more  profitable  work.  If  there  was 
some  system  of  educating  these  labourers  how  to  do 
farm-work  it  would  give  them  an  interest  in  the  farm. 
If  you  try  to  educate  these  young  fellows  they  will 
say  I know  as  much  as  you  do.  They  won’t  take  in- 
struction from  their  employers,  and  if  there  were  some 
means  to  benefit  these.  I believe  they  have  not,  to 
the  present,  anything  of  this  sort  that  would  instruct 
boys  how  to  do  farm-work ; it  would  be  a great  benefit 
to  them ; for  instance,  in  the  actual  details  of  plough- 
ing your  farm.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  plough  a 
straight  furrow,  or  make  a straight  drill,  or  yoke  a 
pair  of  horses,  or  start  and  follow  a mowing-machine. 
They  don’t  know  anything  about  machinery. 

10281.  (Mr  Ogilvie).— How — the  actual  operations 
—is  there  any  difficulty  for  arranging  for  instruction 
in  actual  agricultural  operations.  I should  have 
thought  that  was  an  easy  thing  to  arrange  for? — If 
you  Tiad  a number  of  these  hoys  under  you  I don't 
think  you  would  say  that. 

10282.  I don’t  mean  making  the  horse  drink,  but 
putting  the  water  in  front  of  him  ? — But  the  horse  will 
get  no  benefit  except  he  drinks. 

10283.  But  in  the  matter  for  the  arranging  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  were  willing  to  take  it,  that  is 
about  all  you  could  do  ? — That  is  all. 

10284.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  arranging  for 
the  instruction  ? — There  is  no  instruction  except  what 
each  employer  gives  to  his  men. 

10285.  Would  it  not  be  quite  a simple  thing  to  select 
a man  who  is  a good  ploughman  and  have  him  give  in- 
struction, perhaps  one  evening  a week,  in  one  place, 
and  another  evening  in  another  place? — It  could  be 
done. 

10286.  You  remarked  you  had  no  scheme  in  your 
own  mind,  but  anyone  who  could  bring  one  forward 
would  be  doing  a very  great  service;  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  Difficult  to  produce  a scheme  to  fit  the  taking 
up  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 


10287.  If  your  Committee  suggested  somethin*  t 
that  sort  that  could  be  tried  in  an  experimental  w 
you  might  move  in  that  ?— It  would  be  a great  boon  7 
the  farmers  working  with  these  green  boys.  n 

(Mr.  Dryden). — This  gentleman  wants'  the  K™ 
trained  somewhere  before  they  come  to  him. 

10288-93.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) — Not  necessarily. 
don’t  want  them  to  be  trained  as  agricnltur 1 
labourers  before  they  come  to  work  on  the  farm  • Toi 
would  be  quite  content  with  such  a scheme  as  I 8u’ELf 
as  representing  what  is  wanted,  that  a good  p lough W 
man  might  give  instruction  one  evening  a week  at  the 
ploughing  season  at  a particular  farm,  or  the  farm 
next  you,  and  that  you  and  the  farmer  there  should 
send  your  boys  to  be  shown  how  to  plough  by  that 
man,  and  that  would  be  the  instruction  they  would 
get  in  ploughing  for  the  week  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
time,  except  that  on  that  particular  evening  thev 
would  be  working  for  you? — Thank  you  very  much 
for  that  suggestion,  but  the  idea  struck  me  that  you 
could  make  use  of  those  lads  on  experimental  farms 
throughout  the  country,  and  teach  them  on  these 
farms. 

10294.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  whether  your 
view  is  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  do  this  farm- 
ing apart  altogether  from  the  paid  employment  ?— That 
is  quite  right. 

10295.  That  is  rather  a more  ambitious  scheme,  and 
rather  more  difficult  to  put  into  operation ; that  means 
cultivating  them,  and  other  things? — These  experi- 
mental farms  could  be  worked  by  young  labourers. 

10296.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  wofild  it  take' to 
work  a 100  acre  farm? — Sixteen  hands. 

(Mr  Brown) — That  would  not  make  much  impres- 
sion on  the  labourers  of  the  district. 

(Chairman). — I don’t  think  that  we  could  elaborate  a 
scheme  in  this  room,  but  you  have  given  the  Departs 
ment  something  to  think  about. 

10297.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  the  operations  jen 
would  like  to  have  on  be  something  like  this — plough- 
ing, care  of  stock,  shepherding,  teamster,  tliatcher, 
milker  ? — Yes,  all  that  sort  of  thing. 


10298.  My  view  of  it  is  that  neither  you  nor  I will 
get  up  a scheme  satisfactorily,  but  the.  thirty  counties 
of  Ireland  might  run  thirty  different  schemes,  and 
by-and-bye  get  to  something  like  efficiency? — I hope 
your  suggestions  will  be  carried  out  in  some  shape  or 
other. 

10299.  (Chairman). — This  system  of  hiring  which 
rather  interests  me,  does  it  extend  to  many  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — Oh,  it  does.  I am  sure  I am  safe  in  say- 
ing it  extends  all  over  Ireland.  I don’t  say  the  men 
are  all  hired,  but  there  are  a great  many  hired. 

10300.  (Mr  Broxon). — It  does  not  extend  all  over 
Ireland,  does  it? — Well,  I am  speaking  of  the 
North,  and  we  consider  the  North  all  Ireland. 

10301.  (Mr.  Dryden). — When  you  say  hired  out  you 
mean  engaged  for  a certain  period  ? — For  six  months. 
I am  giving  these  boys  ten  guineas  each  for  six  months, 
and  also  boarding  them  and  lodging  them. 

10302.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  only  weakness  suggested, 
is  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  houses,  with 
a little  bit  of  ground  attached,  in  which  these  men 
ought  to  live  when  they  come  to  be  married?— I had 
an  unmarried  man,  one  of  the  best  men  I ever  had ; 
he  and  my  servant  girl  took  the  notion  that  they 
would  get  married  and  join  hands.  I have  not 
any  cottage  under  the  Labourers  Scheme.  I 
have  two  houses  of  my  own,  but  they  were 
occupied  at  the  time.  He  could  net  find  a 
house  in  the  country'  and  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Scotland,  and  remained  there  for  two  or  three  years- 
and  came  back.  He  had  been  working  in  a coal  mine, 
and  was  worn  very  much,  and  was  very  glad  to  get 
back  Now  if  I had  had  a labourer’s  cottage  that 
young  man  and  his  wife  would  have  remained  om  my 
farm 

10303.  (Mr  Drxjdcn). — Then  it  is  not  the  system  of 
hiring? — It  is  not.  It  is  the  want  of  labourers’ 
accommodation. 

10304.  What  is  the  opposite  scheme  to  hiring?— To 
engage  them  by  the  week. 

10305.  What  advantage  is  there  in  that? — The  far- 
mer doesn’t  board  the  man,  he  employs  him  by  the  week. 
He  lives  in  a labourer’s  cottage  and  his  wife  makes 
his  meat  and  he  goes  home  to  it. 

10306.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  the  case  of  an  unmarried! 
man? — They  go  home  and  live  in  their  father’s  and 
mother’s  house. 
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10307.  Which  may  be  a long  way  from  their  work?— 

B S °r(MrayO^S • — Why  didn’t  that  boy  of  yours 
■who  went  to  Scotland  go  as  an  agricultural  labourer?— 
Is  a rule  Irish  labourers  going  oyer  there  don  t go  to 
rioiilfcure  They  go  to  coal  mines  and  brick-kilns. 
?g  W t ink  the  Irish  labourers  are  good  at 
1 ™ labour  fa  England  and  Scotland.  With  regard 
to”ob*idie.  to  local  shorn.  I think  the  Deportment 
Sofad  ^ve  local  shows  a monetary  help,  because  I 


think  it  is  through  the  local  shows  that  the  greatest  July  20, 1906. 
improvements  to  stock  have  come.  Of  course  it  is  all  , 
right  to  subsidise  large  centres,  but  I think  it  would  Small, 
be  carrying  out  the  scheme  far  better  if  local  show 
societies  were  subsidised.  There  is  a gentleman  here, 
if  you  permit  me,  I asked  him  to.  come  down,  Mr. 

Bell,  of  Newry,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
New’ry  Show,  and  I would  like  he  would  give  some  evi- 
dence referring  to  the  working  of  it. 


Mr.  James  M’Cluse,  Strcan,  Dervcck,  examined. 


Mr.  JAMES  m.  c/iauni.,  ■ - — Mr.  J- 

(Mr,  M'Cfare)-!  may  Ml  y.», 

since  I got  word  I was  coming  heie  I hadn  m^ch  to  do.  i happen  to  be  in  the  cattle  trade  as  well 

prepare  any  notes.  ;n  the  as  a farmer,  and  I have  men  collecting  cattle  through 

* 10309.  l£n  sfttSg  S the  country  and  wherever  they  go  I say  buy  the  wee 

rcom,  I see,  for  a long  time  f— i nave  Deen  ““““o  . , ,V  buii  and  bring  them  home  and  let  them 

the  room,  and  I think  a great  dea  o w a S there  They  are  always  good  cattle.  I think' there 

Iil»  to  T b“nr‘m  ■ IW™  rttrim  ue'er  ft!  c»!d  be  no  biter  rocommeWon  for  the  belle, 
tbe  county  I come  hem,  J,  «,.*  Deiartment's  10310.  (Mr.  Ogilme).—. How  many  -J°  “» 

”-  --  your  neighbourhood? — I think  1U0  some 

x rva.mli  T insisted  UDOn 


Want’s  Causeway6  With  regard  to  the  Department's 
work  I have  paid  as  much  attention  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  the  Department’s  work  as  any  man,  and 
I like  to  say  some  things  I know  better  than  anybody. 
When  anybody  talks  to  me  I say  how  do  you  know; 
.give  me  your  authority;  and  when  they  talk  about 
creameries  and  several  things  I know  that  ^es,® 
talk  about  things  they  do  not  know  a single  thing 
about.  With  regard  to  the  Department  s work,  I 
must  say  that  it  has  done  a great  improvementand 
good  in  our  part  of  the  country ; we  started  very  early, 
l’he  gentleman  who  has  been  instructor  in  the  County- 
Down  was  in  our  county  before  he  went  there;  and  we 
began  very  early,  and  we  have  been  plodding  on  as  well  as 
■we  could.  We  could  not  arrange  very  well  until  we  got 
Mr  Anderson  down  to  organize  the  society,  and  to  put 
us  in  working  order.  I may  say  my  opinion  about  the 
■whole  matter  is  that  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society  must  be  helped  and  kept  intact.  The  people 
in  our  neighbourhood  work  with  the  Organization 
Society  far  better  than  they  do  with  the  Department 
I blame  them  for  that,  but  somehow  they  look  aghast 
at  the  Department  and  go  into  the  Organization 
Society.  When  we  introduced  our  lectures,  and  our 
lectures  were  splendid,  we  could  not  get  a good  meeting, 
hut  when  we  held  a meeting  in  regard  to^the  Creamery 


hulls  serve  in  your  neighbournooa  i — a “uiui  iw  »*u» 
of  them ; that  is  far  too  much.  I was  insisted  upon 
as  being  a large  farmer  to  have  one,  but  my  circum- 
stances didn’t  allow  me.  The  quality  of  the  young 
stock  has  improved  tremendously.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  creamery  business,  it  has  improved  the  quality 
of  the  cows  in  the  country.  A man  who  had  only  tour 
or  five  has  now  six  or  seven,  and  keeping  the  calves, 
rearing  and  feeding  them.  With  regard  to  some  re- 
marks I heard  to-day,  I could  not  agree  that  the  calves 
were  not  as  good  as  they  were  formerly.  I think  I could 
prove  that  is  not  so.  I have  been  buying  calves  for 
years  and  years,  and  the  calves,  as  a rule,  are  now  far 
better  than  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago ; and.  I 
think  it  speaks  well  for  the  breed  of  cattle  and  for  the 
creamery  system.  , . 

10311.  (Chairman). — You  have  given  your  opinion 
which  is  a very  valuable  one,  on  this  scheme  would 
you  quite  shortly  say  whether  there  is  any  other 
scheme  you  think  is  working  well  and  doing  good. 
Extend  the  present  scheme.  I heard  some  remarks 
here  about  the  choosing  of  the  bulls.  I have  been  at 
the  shows  and  seen  the  bulls  chosen,  and,  of  course, 
I might  not  agree  with  the  judges  in  the  case.  That 
always  occurs.  The  bulls  must  be  selected  by  some- 
■ , J xi W f.ViA  best  indtres  and 


„ r „ meeting  in  regard  to  the  Creamery  always  occurs.  The  bulls  must  be  selected  oy  some- 

our  lectures  were  very  u y ~ and  whell  0ur  really  know  what  to  say. 


my  opinion,  be  brougnt  in.  as  to  me  Viu  t uib,™ 
really  know  what  to  say.  I used  to  talk  about  being 
a judge  of  horses,  but  the  horse  scheme  has  not  done 
as  much  good  as  I would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it 
done.  There  is  too  much  of  the  mongrel  about  the 
horses  that  have  been  bred.  We  want  the  good  old 
Irish  horse.  We  got  four  of  them  from  the  County 
Cork  last  week,  and  if  you  saw  them,  they  were  some- 
thing worth  to  have  seen.  They  were  from  Cahirmee. 

10312.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  are  not  stallions?— 
No,  just  horses;  my  son  has  got  them. 

10313.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  don’t  know  their  breed  I 

that  I think  should  b,  attand.d  to  m a $ 

■gree  by  the  AgricuUural  Boanl  we 'hale  a the  tour.  They  are  not  the  good  old  Irish  horse  that  I 

■co-operate  together.  Now,  for  insta^%  w hr  mi  slit  remember  Then  to  go  into  the  pig  business,  I heard 
large  creamery  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  rt  has  brought  remember.^  8 regar/to_the  pig  business. 


lectures  were  very  badly  aavernseu.  x “off— 

..  a member  of  the  Rural  Council,  and  when  our 
lecturer  was  coming  round T said,  ‘ Send  the 
ments  to  us  and  we  will  have  them  posted  up.  They  did 
not  do  that;  and  if  ever  the  thing  turns  up  again  1 
will  make  a strong  protest  that  our  lectures  should  be 
properly  advertised.  Our  lecturer  lias  given  a good 
deal  of  instruction,  and  the  young  men  who  attended  his 
lectures  have  benefited  very  greatly.  I have  a neigh- 
bour. a young  man  whd  has  attended  two  sessions  and 
he  has  made  a wonderful  improvement  m the  district 
by  what  he  is  doing  on  his  farm.  These  are  the  things 
that  I think  should  be  attended  to  in  a very  large  de- 
x...  XX.  * ...ol  Tl,-.„rr1  and  fret  the  0601)16  to 


large  creamery  in  our  neignoournooci,  aiux  n s 

all  sections  of  the  people  together.  I happen  tobe  - 
member  of  the  Committee.  It  would  do  you  go^  to 
be  at  a meeting  of  that  Committee.  There  are  two  Lpis- 
-copalian  clergy,  two  or  three  Presbyterians,  and  a very 
reputed  Parish  Priest  in  the  chair,  and  these  men  de- 
liberate on  the  subject  before  them,  and  what  is  to  be 
■done  to  forward  our  movement.  These  are  the  things 
that  I think  benefit  the  country.  We  have  a Poultry 
Society,  which  has  been  a great  success.  We  had  a 
Scotch  deputation  over  visiting  us  lately.  We  hajea 
■show,  which  is  to  come  off  next  Wednesday,  and  we  got 
•something  from  the  Agricultural  Board  to  help  it. 
It  is  a Poultry,  Gardening,  and  Industrial  Society,  all 
working  together.  It  is  about  the  most  interesting 
thing  you  can  imagine  in  any  neighbourhood,  and  it 
has  created  the  greatest  fuss  and  brouglitthepeople 
together,  and  everybody  is  looking  to  it.  They  wanted 

_.“x_ v x,  _.;xi,  XV.Q  Rnllvmnnev  DIIOW  ; DUi  we 


remember.  Then  to  go  into  tne  pig  uusmeso,  x 
lately  here  remarks  with  regard  to  the  pig  business. 
I think  it  is  not  wrought  up  at  all,  at  least  in  our 
neighbourhood,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  man  who 
keep  these  pigs  is  generally  a poor  man,  and  he  goes 
to  the  market  to  buy  a pig.  But  we  have  not  the 
real  thing.  What  I would  want  would  be  to  assist 
the  poor  man  in  getting  these  pigs  from  the  heads  oi 
the  Department  at  a fair  value.  We  ate  not  able 
to  pay  the  large  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  boars. 
Let  the  poor  man  get  them  on  an  easy  scale. 

10314.  (Mr.  Dryden).—  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  them  ?— And  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  some  things  I heard  here  to-day.  I was  in  the  pig 
business  myself.  I had  a large  farm,  and  _I  got  the 
best  breed  of  pigs  I could  get  to  keep  on  this  f arm, 
and  I was  keeping  a man  on  it  attending  to  it,  and 
the  people  would  not  have  them  at  all.  I had  to  say 
ft.  .•  _ x.n wi nfi  and  he  went  and 


together, Tnd  everybody  w looking  to  it.  They  wanted  me  pigs,  and  he  went  and 

-us  to  amalgamate  with  the  B^Rymoney  Show , bu^ow  bought  me  some  other.  They  could  get  as  much  more 

would  not  do  that;  we  are  sticking ; to  ourselv  h for  the  ones  ofi  the.  common  pig.  I would  like  to  say 

I think  I should  go  to  the  cattle.  for  I know  a uch  gomething  about  the  flax  scheme.  I have  been  mflax 

about  cattle  as  any  man;  and  it  has  ^en  a vyg  aU  m lif6i  and  j think  if  there-  could  be  anything 

success..  We  have  not  enough  bulls  in  °ur J1®^™  d done  to  improve  the  flax  seed  we  get.  We  have 

hood.  We  can't  get  enough  men  to  purchase 'them  and  beenP  etting  a class  of  flax  seed.- which  has  no 

have  them  m the  neighbourhood,  ine  xarmers  cu  4 D 2 
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. July  20,  190C.  resemblance  to  what  we  got  long  ago.  When  it  began 

to  grow  it  looked  very  well,  and  when  it  came  up  a 

Mr.  3.  certain  length  white  blossoms  came  on  it,  and  if  there 

M'Clure.  was  no  g00<i  jn  it  it  grew  up  to  be  some  length.  Our 

co-operative  society  took  up  the  matter  last  year  and 
sent  to  Rotterdam  ourselves,  and  I believe  we  have 
got  far  better  flax  seed  this  year  than  ever  before. 

10315.  (Chairman).— We  know  great  attention  is 
being  paid  to  it,  and  you  agree  that  that  is  an  im- 
portant thing?— I intend  this  year  to  choose  myself 
some  of  this  flax.  With  regard  to  saving  flax  seed,  I 
did  that  myself  for  some  years,  and  it  would  pay  any- 
body who  would  pay  attention  to  it  and  save  it.  It 
pays  very  well,  and  it  is  a pity  it  is  not  done.  It 
is  said  you  are  spoiling  the  flax,  but  it  is  far  easier 
handled  afterwards  and  spread. 

10316.  What  we  want  to  know  is  do  you  think  the 
Department  is  doing  well,  or  is  there  anything  in  it 
that  ought  to  be  criticised  ? — I have  no  fault  to  find 
with  it.  I would  want  it  extended,  and  with  regard 
to  the  live  stock  scheme,  it  should  be  extended.  My 


remarks  about  their  horse-breeding  do  not  go  for  much 
because  there  must  be  mistakes  made  under  these 
schemes.  And  let  it  be  done  the  best  way  it  can  he 
because  the  horses  in  Ireland  have  gone  out  of  th» 
country.  With  regard  to  the  flax  scheme,  I think, 
you  have  got  some  evidence  at  some  of  the  meetings 
that  I would  not  agree  with,  and  I think  the  parts 
who  gave  the  evidence  may  be  biased  on  the  subject 
because  we  have  no  co-operative  movement  in  our 
neighbourhood  at  present.  I have  been  doing  the  bert 
I could,  but  I can’t  get  any  co-operative  men  to  start 
it,  but  I am  acquainted  with  parties  who  have,  ani 
they  say  it  is  a decided  success,  and  I can  say  this, 
much,  it  has  improved  the  whole  handling  of  flax  in 
our  markets,  and  if  we  could  establish  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  all  over  the  country  I think  it  would 
be  the  salvation  of  Ireland.  But  we  have  got  a 
creamery  started,  we  have  got  a poultry  society  with, 
a turn  over  of  £6,000  a year  in  good  working  order 
free  of  debt,  and  we  have  a show  next  week,  and  t 
think  we  will  be  able  to  stand  before  the  country. 


air.  f.  e. 

Forth. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Forth,  Assoc,  r. 

10317.  (Chairman). — Now  will  you  just  take  up 
where  you  left  off  yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I outlined 
the  early  steps  taken  to  develop  technical  instruction 
in.  Belfast ; I then  proceeded  to  give  you  some 
particulars  as  to  the  number  of  evening  students  be- 
fore the  Belfast  Technical  Committee  was  formed, 
and  since  that  time,  and  I illustrated  my  remarks  by 
means  of  large  wall  diagrams.  Then.  I proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to  systematise 
the  work  c»f  the  institution.  Referring  to  the  home 
work  scheme,  I spoke  of  the  irregularity  in  atten- 
dance, and  explained  the  efforts  we  axe  making  to 
remedy  this ; allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
primary  education  system  was  unsatisfactory  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and  I made  reference  to:  the  evening 
continuation  classes,  and  said  that  our  experience  of 
that  scheme  had  up  to  the  present  been  very  dis- 
appointing. I brought  before  you  at  the  same  time 
some  data  regarding  the  seals  of  payment,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  scheme  of  payment  had  not  worked  very 
satisfactorily,  also  that  the  sum  that  could  be  earned 
by  any  school  carrying  on  the  evening  continuation 
school  programme  was  much  below  what  was  required 
to  cover  the  cost  of  giving  the  instruction.  I wish  to 
go  on  from  that  point. 

10318.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  now  on  the  fourth 
of  your  headings,  the  co-ordination  of  the  educational 
system? — That  is  so.  It  is  important  that  we  should 
receive  our  students  adequately  prepared,  if  work  of 
a really  technical  character  is  to  be  carried  on.  In 
my  opinion  the  present  elementary  school  system  does 
not  provide  for  a supply  of  such  pupils.  Further,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I do  not  see  in  sight  at  present  a sup- 
ply of  such  pupils  through  the  medium  of  the  secon- 
dary schools.  The  number  of  secondary  school  pupils 
in  Belfast  is  far  below  what  may  be  considered  a due 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  the  figures  I submit 
in  support  of  that  statement  are  these.  The  popula- 
tion of  Belfast  is  about  360,000.  It  is  considered  by 
competent  educational  authorities  that  if  only  one  per 
hundred  of  the  population  is  receiving  secondary 
education,  the  proportion  is  distinctly  low.  Now  one 
per  100  of  our  population  would  be  3,600  persons  (boys 
and  girls),  but  I cannot  trace  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  B^fast  a total  of  more  than  1,200  persons.  A fairer 
percentage  for  a community  such  as  Belfast  would  be 
2 per  cent,  of  the  population.  I have  used  1 per  oent. 
so  a9  not  to  place  the  matter  in  an  unduly  strong 
light.  If  there  are  only  1,200,  and  there  ought  to  be 
3,600,  you  will  see  how  small  a proportion  of  the 
population  axe  receiving  education  of  secondary  grade, 
one-third  of  what  might  be  very  reasonably  expected. 
May  I add  that  I do  not  see  any  likelihood  of  a 
supply  of  pupils  for  the  technical  schools  through 
the  medium  of  secondary  schools.  My  experience, 
and  that  of  others  similarly  situated  is  that  the  se- 
condary schools  have  not  got  for  their  aim  and  end 
technical  instruction.  They  are  mainly  aiming  at 
-university  education.  They  look  up  to  the  university 
as  the  object  to  be  worked  for,  and  not  to  the  technical 
institute.  It  would  be  a very  proper  question  to  ask 
from  a witness — from  whence  do  you  expect  your  sup- 
. ply  for  your  technical  school?  and  I must  say  that  in 


:.8C.x.,  further  examined. 

my  opinion  we  must  look  to  the  elementary  schools,  * 
but  the  elementary  school  system  will  have  to  be  muck 
unproved  before  the  supply  of  adequately  trained  stu- 
dents can  be  counted  upon.  I would  now  like  to  tell  you 
what  the  Technical  Education  ’Committee  of  Belfast 
have  done  to  fill  the  gap  lying  between  the  primary- 
school  and  the  technical  school.  The  committee  very 
early  recognised  that  they  must  make  some  effort  of  their 
cwn  to  obtain  properly  trained  pupils,  and  so  they 
decided  at  an  early  stage  to  establish  a trade  pre- 
paratory school.  This  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  yesterday.  The  trade  preparatory  school  re- 
quires all  applicants  for  admission  to  have  an  edu-  {; 
cation  equal  to  that  of  the  6th  standard  of  the  : 
National  school.  Applicants  must  he  at  least  12!  i 
years  of  age,  and  in  order  to  secure  admission  to  the 
trade  preparatory  school  the  pupil  must  pass  an  en- 
trance examination  in  arithmetic,  English  and. 
drawing.  When  the  proposal  for  this  school  was  first 
brought  forward  it  was  debated  time  and  time  again. 
There  was  very  considerable  opposition  locally,  op- 
position from  the  secondary  schools  ; opposition  for 
other  reasons  which  were  mentioned  to  you  by  a wit- 
ness yesterday.  But,  however,  it  was  established 
eventually,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department.  Ir 
the  first  year  wo  had  ninety-four  candidates  for  ad- 
mission ; in  the  second  year  we  had  sixty-four ; in  the 
third  year  we  had  seventy-nine  ; and  in  the  fourth 
year  (the  year  that  is  now  opening)  128  candidates.  In 
the  first  year  there  were  a number  of  scholarships  given  i 
which  admitted  the  pupils  to  the  school  without  the 
payment  of  a fee,  and  carried  also  books  and  instru- 
ments. The  same  arrangement  held  good  for  the  second 
year.  In  the  third  year  a maintenance  scholarship  may 
be  gained  by  pupils,  carrying  with  it  a payment  of  filO1 
for  the  year.  And  in  the  fourth  year  a maintenance- 
scholarship  of  £15  may  be  gained.  The  whole  effort, 
of  this  school  has  betn  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  en- 
trance into  industrial  life.  The  programme  of  instnic- 
tion  comprises  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
English,  a modem  language  (German),  manual  training- 
in  wood-work  and  iron-work,  and  gymnastics.  The  in- 
struction occupies  thirty  hours  in  each  week,  and  the 
session  is  forty  weeks  long.  On  the  table,  along  with 
the  papers  which  I have  placed  before  you,  are  the  ex- 
amination question  sets  in  the  various  years.  I don  t. 
propose  to  occupy  your  time  going  into  these  ques- 
tions, but.  I would  ask  you  to  look  at  the  third  year 
course  questions.  I think  you  will  see  at  a glance 
that  the  work  done  in  the  third  year  is  work  of  a 
high  order.  I have  here  before  me  the  German 
paper,  from  which  you  will  see  that  pupils  are  expected 
to  translate  German  into  English,  and  English  into 
German.  In  addition  they  are  put  through  a vtva 
voce  test.  There  axe  also,  the  papers  for  me- 
chanics, physics  and  machine  drawing.  The  drawing 
paper  you  will  see  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  and 
the  mathematical  questions  we  consider  are  of  a fairly 
high  order.  In  the  third  year  the  pupils  are  taken 
through  the  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Generally,  we  consider  the  standard  of 
education  is  one  of  which  the  school  has  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  work  of  the  pupils  is  closely  supervised, 
and  daily  home  work  is  required  from  all  pupils.1 
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10319  How  many  pupils  were  there  in  the  third 
atpmirffi  last  year  7—' The  year  just  closed— twenty- 
Sf  ll>«  third  yvar  of  the  eii.teece  of 

Sf'ochool  Mv  opinion  of  this  trade  preparatory 
tUlS  that  there  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Oom- 
3,  „Sk  which  will,  in  proportion  to  mimben,  he 
wfcEive  of  .0  much  good.  W,  have  no  difficulty  m 
obtaining  employment  for  these  boys  on  tlieir  leaving 
££TV*  of  the  hoys  who  have  loft  this  year  are 
Sally  in  employment  or  have  employment  to  go  to. 

TTie  school  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  but  has 
beenwpied  in  other  centres,  c.t].,  Limerick  Queens- 
Mil  Pembroke.  A school  on  these  lines  has 
ST’been  opened  in  Leeds.  They  are  discussing 
the  establishment  of  such  a.  school  in  Birmingham,  and 
in  Liverpool,  and  we  have  had  a number  of  inquiries 
from  thb  London  County  Council  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  school  is  organised  bo  it  appears 
this  branch  of  the  Committee’s  work  has  crated  some 
interest  outside  the  County  Borough  of  Belfast 
Another  effort  which  the  Committee  has  made  to  fill 
the  eap  is  the  establishment  of  a day  course  for  appren- 
tice i|ineers.  This  is  held  on  Mondays  and  employers 
have  given  permission  to  their  apprentices  to  attend. 
The  course  has  only  been  taken  up  to  a limited  extent. 
This  is  its  first  year,  and  it  needs  more  thorough 
organization.  Referring  again  to  the  trade  prepara- 
tory school,  it  has  been  said  that  better  class  parents 
al-e  sending  their  children  to  us  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  benefits  of  the  school,  when  they  might  qmte 
well  have  paid  to  send  their  sons  to  a higher  class 
school.  This  matter  was  gone  into  very  carefully. 

We  were  not  able  to  make  what  would  have  been  an 
inquisitorial  investigation  into  parents’  income,  but  we 
took  the  valuation  of  the  houses  in  which  the  parents 
lived  In  the  case  of  166  parents  we  found  thirty- 
eight  lived  in  houses  rated  at  £10  and  under ; seventy- 
seven  lived  in  houses  rated  between  £11  and  £*0; 
thirty-four  lived  in  houses  rated  between  £20  and  £30 ; 
and  only  seventeen  lived  in  houses  rated  at  above  £30. 

I have  a very  lengthy  statement  here  which  was  got 
out  on  that  particular  matter  to  deal  with  the  charges 
which  had  been  made.  I might  also  mention  this  ob- 
servation which  I think  is  very  interesting.  It  has 
been  suggested  at  times  that  scholarships  should  only 
be  given  to  boys  whose  parents  have  an  income  below 
a certain  amount.  We  have  always  contended  that 
the  boys  who  need  the  scholarships  most  are 
the  boys  who  gain  them,  and  here  is  an  interesting 
table,  of  which  I give  you  a summary.  In  our  third 
year  we  have  a number  of  scholarships  carrying  a 
maintenance  allowance.  There  are  also  ordinary 
scholarships,  these  giving  admission  and  books  only, 
and  no  payment.  There  are  also  boys  who  dont 
hold  scholarships  and  pay  fees.  Taking  the  boys  who 
paid  fees,  and  averaging  the  rateable  value  of  the 
house  occupied  by  their  parents— the  rateable  value 
was  £25.  Of  those  who  got  ordinary  scholarships  the 
average  rateable  value  was  £17 ; and  of  the  boys  who 
got  maintenance  scholarships  the  average  rateable 
value  of  their  parents'  houses  was  £11,  so  that  the  boys 
who  got  the  most  valuable  scholarships  lived  in  the 
lowest-rated  houses. 

10320.  They  would  do  that  without  there  being  any 
residential  limitation  on  them? — Yes.  , 

10321.  Open  to  the  sons  of  all  ratepayers  of  Belfast  / 
—That  is  so.  Continuing,  I may  say  that  although 
pupils  are  admitted  fit  twelve  the  greater  number 
come  in  at  about  thirteen.  They  cannot,  pass  the 
Entrance  Examination  at  twelve ; but  we  don  t want 
to  fix  our  Entrance  Examination  at  a lower  standard 
because  we  do  not  want  the  pupils  until  the  National 
schools  are  not  able  to  do  any  more  for  them,  we 
prefer  them  to  remain  at  the  National  schools  until 
the  National  school  has  done  all  it  can  for  them. 
Next  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  parents 
of  the  boys  ; they  include  practically  every  trade 
in  town.  Mention  was  made  yesterday  by  a witness 
of  a proposal  of  the  Technical  Committee  to  withdrw 
the.  grant  from  a local  secondary  school.  I would 
like  to  allude  to  that.  At  the  time  the  Technical 
Committee  established  the  trade  preparatory  school 
the  Department  made  it  a stipulation  that  the  Com- 
mittee must  give  to  any  other  local  secondary  scli'.oi 
which  established  a trade  preparatory  school  a capita- 
tion grant  equal  to  what. the  Corporation  school  costs 
the  Committee.  That  is  a little  involved,  but  I can 
explain  it  by  an  illustration.  Supposing  the  Cor- 
poration school  costs  £13  per  pupil,  and  the  De- 
partment gjve  £6  per  pupil  as  a grant,  *he  net  cost 


to  the  Committee  is  £7  per  head.  Therefore  if  any  Jviy  20,1905- 
other  local  secondary  school  established  a trade  pre-  — — 

paratory  school  the  Corporation  must  pay  that  school  Mr.  r.  u, 

£7  per  pupil.  The  Committee  agreed  to  that,  and  has  * or -a. 
faithfully  fulfilled  all  its  obligations  up  to  date. 

Recently,  however,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
promulgated  a new  scheme  of  payment  of  trade 
preparatory  schools,  and  the  basis  of  the  new  scheme 
is  this,  that  they  will  pay  capitation  fees  as  before, 
but  they  will  pay  in  addition  three-fourths  of  the 
balance  of  the  cost.  Hence  if  I take  the  case  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  of  a school  costing  the  Com- 
mittee £13  per  head,  the  Department  pay  £6  a head 
and  three-fourths  of  the  balance  of  £7  leaving 
the  Committee  to  find  only  one-fourth  of  the  balance. 

The  Committee  have  therefore  said  to  the  local  secon- 
dary school  concerned,  " Now  that  the  Department  have 
put  you  on  a new  basis  we  propose  to  pay  you  practi- 
cally one-eighth  of  your  total  expenditure,  because  the 
Department  are  going  to  find  approximately  seven- 
eighths.”  That  is  all  the  Committee  have  done.  They 
have  not  proposed  to  withdraw  the  giant  from  the  local 
secondary  school,  but  to  pay  them  annually  so  much  as 
will  make  up  their  expenditure,  but  not  to  continue  to 
pay  the  higher  rate  as  before.  I mention  that  by  way 
of  explanation.  On  the  question,  of  oo-ordination. 

I will  conclude  with  some  points  which  appear  to 
me  worthy  of  reference.  The  Technical  Committee 
has  made  other  efforts  to  encourage  young  persons 
locally  to  further  their  education.  They  found  that 
a great  many  of  our  students  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
many  facilities  open  to  them  in  the  way  of  scholarships, 
prizes,  exhibitions,  and  so  on.  Consequently  a book 
entitled  “ A Guide  to  prizes  and  scholarships  was 
prepared.  A copy  of  this  is  before  each  member 
of  the  Committee.  This  gives  what  we  call  the 
educational  ladder,  and  shows  how  the  pupu  may 
climb  the  educational  ladder  from  the  very  lowest 
rung  to  the  very  highest.  On  page  nine  there  is  a, 
diagram  which  was  prepare!  to  help  those  who  had 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  letterpress.  That 
diagram  shows  the  student  how  he  can  begin  at  the 
elementary  school,  pass  to  the  trade  preparatory  school, 
evening  technical  school,  and  industrial  life,  or  to 
higher  positions  in  the  industrial  world  ; or  if  he  wishes, 
he  can  go  from  the  secondary  school  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  then  into  professional  life.  This  book  also- 
sets  out  a list  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Committee  and  by 
local  donors  for  science  and,  art  and  technology,  anck 
gives  particulars  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  gained.  I merely  allude  to  this  as  indicating; 
one  of  the  branches  of  effort  of  the  Committee  to  foster 
technical  instruction.  I would  like  to  say  here  that 
there  is  very  little  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Beliast 
students  to  compete  for  the  scholarships  offered  by  the - 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  and  elsewhere.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  students 
are  already  in  situations.  Their  object  in  studying  is  • 
to  improve  themselves  in  the  occupations  they  are  al- 
ready engaged  with,  and  they  don’t  want  to  break  their 
connection  with  their  occupations,  and  go  away  to  a . 
centre  which  is  perhaps  not  so  well  suited  to  the  object  _ 
they  have  in  view.  We  have  at  this  institution  three 
local  exhibitions,  each  valued  £50.  They  have 
been  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  we 
have  only  a very  limited  competition  for  them.  We 
do  find,  however,  amongst  our  students  and  younger - 
teachers,  a desire  to  attend  summer  classes  at  London 
and  Dublin,  and  so  to  improve  their  education,  and’ 
make  themselves  more  fitted  for  their  work.  A further 


make  themselves  more  nttea  lor  uieir 
direction  in  which  we  have  tried  to  systematise  the  work 
of  this  institution  is  explained  in  another  pamphlet- 
on  the  table  before  yon — Method  in  educational  in- 
stitution s ’’—this  pamphlet  explains  the  basic  organiza- 
tion of  the  institute.  I put  this  in  to  show  the  efforts; 
that  have  been  made  to  systematise  the  organisation 
of  the  institution,  and  place  it  on  a sound  basis. 
I think  it  would  be  a very  proper  question  to  ask 
and  have  me  to  reply  to— what  results  would  have 
accrued  from  the  technical  instruction  movement  up 
to  date  ; what  has  been  the  good  of  all  this;  work  ? 
My  answer  would  be  this : that  we  have  trained 
a large  number  of  voung  people,  on  an  average 
5,000  annually.  Practically  all  these  young  people 
would  not  have  studied  had  it  not.  been  for  this 
institute  ; so  there  has  been  a very  distinct  intellectual 
gain.  Another  result  that  has  accrued  is  this, 
that  many  of  our  young  students  have  improved 
themselves  pecuniarily,  and  have  obtained  better  eitua- 
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tions  than  they  could  have  done  had  this  institution 
not  existed,  and  I have  here  letters  in  proof  of  that 
from  those  who  have  so  improved  themselves.  Of 
course  it  is  very  difficult  to  tabulate  that,  kind  of  thing, 
but  we  have  many  evidences  of  it,  and  our  teachers 
can  tell  olf  their  students  getting  better  positions 
through  the  training  given  in  the  Institute.  Then  we 
may  take  examination  results  and  put  these  in  as 
evidence  of  progress.  To  take  just  one  case,  that  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  Examinations.  Last  year  six 
medals  (three  silver  and  three  bronze)  were  gained 
by  Irish  schools.  The  whole  of  these  medals  came 
to  Belfast.  The  year  before  thirteen  medals  were 
gained  in  Ireland  ; six  came  to  Belfast ; the  year 
before  that  nine  medals  were  gained  in  Ireland  ; eight 
came  to  Belfast.  Last  year  this  institution  stood  about 
sixth  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  number  of 
medals  gained  in  the  City  and  Guilds  Examinations. 
If  you  would  like  me  to  mention  one  or  two  cases  of 
individuals  I might  cite  one  case  where  a student  was 
promoted  to  an  important  position  in  a mill,  from 
a comparatively  humble  position.  One  of  our  pupils 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the.  Armagh  Technical 
.'School.  I could  give  other  cases  where  students 
-trained  in  the  art  school  received  good  positions  as 
•designers. 

10322.  (Chairman). — Have  many  got  employment  in 
^England  or  other  countries  ? — Some  go  away,  but  I 
.don’t  think. there  is  any  large  number  going  away.  We 
frequently  have  employers  sending  to  us  for  references 
for  pupils,  to  know,  what  work  they  have  done,  and  I 
know  cases  where  pupils  have  been  promoted  to  good 
positions  principally  on  the  fact  that  they  had  studied 
in  the  Institute. 

10323.  What  you  would  claim  as  one  of  the  results 
is  you  take  a young  fellow  who  has  started  his  ordi- 
nary work  and  train  him  up  in  the  evenings  to  fit  him 
for  higher  positions? — That  is  so. 

10324.  Were  it  not  for  your  institution  he  would 
-■remain  where  he  was  ? — That  is  the  case.  I would 
certainly  claim  that,  and  could  produce  to  you  con- 
• siderable  evidence  in  support  of  the  claim.  Then 
there  are  other  directions  of  intellectual  activity  that 
.1  t.ViinV  this  institution  has  very  definitely  stimulated. 
I have  here  before  me— I put  this  in  as  evidence  of 
the  intellectual  stimulus  that  the  institution  is 
•creating,  and  also  as  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of 
the  teaching  staff — I have  here  a work  on  mathematics 
which  has  been  produced  by  a member  of  the  staff, 
and  is  being  used  all  over  the  Kingdom.  It  is  by 
Mr.  Saxelby,  head  of  the  Mathematical  Department. 
Here  is  a work  on  naval  architecture  written  by  our 
teacher  of  naval  architecture,  Mr.  Lovett.  Here  is 
a work  on  carpet  manufacture  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  head 
of  the  Textile  Department  Here  is  a book,  of  which 
we  are  very  proud,  on  experiments  on  hot  water  sys- 
tems written  by  Mr.  iSayers,  and  is  a record  of  original 
research  carried  out  in  the  plumbing  department  of 
this  institution-  This  work  has  been  highly  spoken  of 
in  the  Technical  Press.  These  experiments  were  con- 
tinued three  or  four  years.  The  committee  have  re- 
warded 'this  by  giving  .this  teacher,  who  has  for- 
merely  a student  here,  the  Dufferin  bronze  medal,  a 
medal  which  is  only  awarded  for  original  research — 
We  have  also  a small  book  by  our  master  in  German, 
Mr.  Renold,  “ A German  Reader.”  Then  as  evidence 
of  the  way  in  which  the  institute  has  stimulated  in- 
vention, I produce  a new  ink  well  devised  by  one  of 
our  staff.  It  has  been  patented  and  taken  up  exten- 
sively. It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Davidson,  our  wood- 
working instructor.  He  has  also  just  invented  a new 
pattern  of  T square  and  patented  it,  and  this  has 
arisen  from  the  influence  of  the  institution.  I have 
a number  of  letters  here.  I will  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
S.  Henry,  the  student  who  was  promoted.  “You  will 
wonder  at  my  writing  to  you,  but  I received  the  prize 
from  you  this  morning  from  Belfast,  as  I am  working 
in  Portadown  for  the  past  six  months  as  a spinning 
master,  being  the  successful  candidate  in  gaining  the 
situation  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
M'Hderry  ” (his  former  instructor).  I have  got  a 
number  of  other  letters.  That  is  very  briefly  some  of 
the  evidence  I have  put  in  as  to  the  influence  that  this 
institution  has  had  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
Belfast  during  the  past  five  years.  I will  now  pass 
on  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  financial  position  of 
this  institution.  I feel  some  difficulty  in  opening  this 


question  after  some  comment  made  yesterday  bv  mem. 
bers  of  the  committee.  Speaking  to  a witness  one 
member  said  that  you  never  spend  the  whole  of  your 
annual  income,  so  that  you  don’t  need  any  more 
money,  whereas  another  member  criticised  adversely 
the  case  in  Newry,  where  they  had  spent  beyona 
their  income.  We  have  adopted  the  former  course 
always,  so  that  we  are  not  in  debt ; we  are  absolutely 
solvent  at  this  moment,  but  we  have  got  into  that 
position  to  some  extent  by  checking  the  development 
of  our  work.  It  has  been  a rigid  rule  of  the 
committee  that  we  should  not  enter  upon  obliga- 
tions we  were  not  in  a position  to  fulfil.  I 
just  outline  very  briefly  the  financial  position  at  this 
moment,  and  as  we  are  entering  upon  the  year’s 
work  on  the  1st  of  August,  I will  give  you  the  estimate 
for  the  coming  session.  We  estimate  that  our  total 
income  next  year  will  be  £20,000 ; and  that  that 
amount  will  be  made  up  as  follows: — We  estimate 
that  we  shall  receive  in  science  and  art  fees,  and 
trade  preparatory  school  fee3,  £1,800.  Then  we  shall 
receive  in  grants  from  the  Department,  £2,000,  and 
I think  under  the  new  scheme  which  has  just  been 
announced,  and  was  not  available  at  the  time  this 
estimate  was  prepared,  tliat  that  amount  will  be  in- 
creased somewhat.  The  rate  levied  on  the  city  will 
realise  £4,700.  The  Department’s  Endowment  Grant 
will  furnish  £11,000,  whilst  on  moneys  which  are  \ 
invested  .to  pay  for  equipment  we  estimate  we 
shall  receive  about  £500  in  interest.  That  makes 
the  £20,000.  Now  our  expenditure  will  be,  for  teach- 
ing and  clerical  work  almost  £12,000,  for  heating  and  j 
ventilation,  lighting,  cleaning,  insurance,  repairs,  j 
scholarships,  printing,  and  other  miscellaneous  ex-  j 
penses,  £3,000,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  sinking  i 

fund  for  lotan  on  the  building  will  take  £4,400,  and  ! 

the  ground  rent  £1,350.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  out  of  • 
our  total  income  of  £20,000  very  nearly  £6,000  is  taken  \ 
up  by  ground  rent  and  interest  on  sinking  fund  pay-  ; 
ment.  The  whole  of  our  receipts  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  amounts  which  I have  named.  . The  scheme  of 
grants,  which  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department, 
will,  I hope,  enable  us  to  increase  our  income  from 
attendances,  though  to  what  extent  is  at  the  moment 
very  problematical,  and  will  depend  in  some  degree 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  by  the  Department. 

The  teaching  now  is  carried  on  at  a very  distinct  loss.  1 
The  Department’s  endowment  goes  to  make  up  the 
deficit.  I don't  see  that  under  this  scheme  we  are 
going  to  get  such  grants  as  will  pay  the  additional  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  instruction,  so  that  the  demand  on 
our  endowment  fund  will  still  continue  . 


10325.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  think  that  the 
grant  that  will  be  payable  under  the  new  scheme  would 
even  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
that  give  the  instruction  carried  on  under  that 
scheme? — No.  I do  not.  I say  that  quite  definitely. 
So  we  shall  have,  as  before,  to  call  on  the  endowment 
fund  for  the  balance.  I would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear.  This  scheme  is  a new  scheme  and  has  to  be 
tested  yet.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  certain  estimates 
based  on  our  experience,  leaving  the  proof  or  disproof 
of  our  estimates  to  be  established  later.  There  is  a 
diagram  I would  ask  your  permission  tor  draw  attention 
to,  showing  the  amounts  we  receive  from  science  and 
art.  It  is  an  increasing  quantity  and  went  up  to 
£1,200  last  year.  After  all  it.  is  only  a small  frac- 
tion of  the  Committee’s  total  income,  though  I may 
say  this  institute  oibtbined  one-fourth  of  all  the 
science  and  art  grants  gained  by  Ireland  last  year. 
Seventy-nine  schools  obtained  science  and  art  grants, 
so  that  the  whole  science  and  art  grant  is  exceeding  y 
small.  In  the  coming  year  we  estimate  we  shau 
earn  £800  for  grant  on  the  trade  preparatory  school 
It  has  been  practically  decided  to  cease  the  working 
of  the  evening  continuation  school  scheme  of  tee 
National  Board.  At  this  point,  speaking  of  tee 
financial  position,  I should  like  again  to  dwell  on 
very  large  portion  of  our  income  which  is  required 
pay  the  interest  on  sinking  fund,  and  the  cost  of 
building— £4,400,  and  if  we  were  relieved  of  that  par 
ment  we  should  be  in  a much  better  position  than  we 
are  at  present  to  expand  certain  departments  that  n 
expansion.  I think  that  we  could  very  reasonably  arm 
very  equitably  ask  for  a grant  for  building  con9_  , 
ins  the  circumstances  of  this  institution  as  pomp  , 
with  any  other  institution  in  England:  J^nm  in- 
struction in  England  has  been  a plant  of  fairy- 
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grow 


forty  years. 


It  has  been  growing  for  the  past  thirty  or 


So  that  year  after  year  Committees 
nave  accumulated  funds  and  apparatus,  and 
all  that  goes  to  build  up  their  institutions  whereas 
here  in  Ireland  nothing  was  done  until  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1899.  Then  the  whole  burden 
was  thrown  on  the  Committees  at  one  stroke.  They 
had  no  accumulated  funds  and  no  apparatus.  They 
had  not  gathered  together  appliances  as  committees 
in  England  had  done,  and  I think  for  that  reason, 
reason  committees  here  are  entitled  to  special  help 
with  regard  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Had  the 
burden  increased  gradually  the  committees  might  have 
provided  for  it,  but  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  It  seems  as  if  the  endowment  grant  were 
intended  more  to  help  committees  to  carry  on  their 
educational  work  than  to  erect  buildings. 

10326.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  aware  the  greater 
number  of  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  England 
have  not  been  erected  by  the  slow  process  to  which  you 
refer  but  by  the  towns  concerned  borrowing  and  under- 
taking to  repay  in  the  same  way  you  are  doing  here  ?— 

I am  aware  of  that,  and  particularly  in  Manchester, 
where  I had  a number  of  years’  experience.  It  is  a 
question  of  degree.  In  Manchester  they  borrowed  to 
erect  their  buildings  and  have  to  pay  off  that  debt, 
but  their  income  is  relatively  very  much  larger  than 
ours,  moreover  they  had  accumulated  a considerable 
amount  of  material  which  was  of  very  practical  use 
in  going  into  the  new  building. 

10327.  Apparatus  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 

10328.  A comparatively  small  part  of  the  whole 
cost  involved  ?— Yes  but  here  in  Belfast  we  had  prac- 
tically nothing  at  the  beginning. 

10329.  I don’t  see  that  it  helped  very  much  the 
buildings  in  England  ?— When  I speak  of  Manchester 
I take  a very  exceptional  case — the  worst  case  for  my 
own  argument. 

10330.  Oh,  no?— Well  certainly  within  my  own 
range  of  knowledge ; but  the  smaller  schools  have  been 
very  much  helped  by  their  accumulations. 

10331.  Of  apparatus  ?—  And  all  that  goes  to  make 
a school. 

10332.  Not  building.  You  are  speaking  of  a build- 
ing grant.  The  apparatus  does  not  make  a building  ? 
— Let  me  elaborate  what  I mean.  Leaving  out  of 
the  argument  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  if  you  take 
the  towns  in  England  many  have  had  a technical 
instruction  scheme  in  operation  for  thirty  years,  cer- 
tainly since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1889.  All  these 
schools  have  been  in  a far  more  favourable  position 
than  Belfast  or  any  other  centre  in  Ireland.  They  had 
an  income  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  which  enabled 
them  to  gather  together  a considerable  mass  of  material 
for  their  woi  k.  Arising  out  of  that  they  have  developed 
along  the  lines  they  are  now  following — Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  to  a limited  extent — and 
these  schools  are  consequently  in  a much  more  favour- 
able position  than  we  are. 

10333.  The  money  to  which  you  refer  that  was  sup- 
plied from  the  Customs  and  Excise  money  was  applic- 
able for  relief  of  rates  or  for  technical  instruction. 
Instead  of  devoting  it  to  relieving  the  rates  they  set  it 
aside  to  technical  instruction  purposes  ? — Yes  ; it  was 
applicable  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  rates,  but 
very  ferw  authorities  did  that ; it  did  actually  go  to 
technical  instruction.  I don’t  think  you  need  trouble 
you  with  any  more  figures  in  regard  to  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  institution.  I ask  permission  to  put  in 
a very  special  plea  for  the  making  of  building  grants 
for  schools  in  this  country.  In  the  first  instance,  we 


10336.  Now,  to  return  to  the  question  of  grants  on  juiy  20, 1906. 
attendances  ; taking  a single  class— say  the  class  in  -— 
practical  mathematics  which  you  give  in  the  first  Mr.  F.  t/. 
year  of  the  course — and  estimating  that  there  would  Fortu. 
be  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  I make  out  that  grant  per  class-hour  for  the 
attendance  you  gave  us  yesterday,  would  probably 
amount  to  8s.  4d.,  on  twenty  pupils  taking  the  rate  at 
5d.  Assuming  the  average  attendance  was  thirty  or  forty 
hours’  per  year,  do  you  pay  your  teachers,  and  the  lowest 
teachers  in  practical  mathematics,  mere  than  8s.  4cL 
an  hour? — We  do  not.  I only  hope  your  estimate 
will  work  out  in  practice,  because  if  it  does  we  shall 
be  in  a very  happy  position. 

10337.  I take  the  tables  you  gave  us  which  showed 
the  attendance  of  the  class — where  would  the  weak- 
ness come  in  exactly  ? — I won’t  say  I am  going  to 
demonstrate  where  the  weakness  comes  in,  but  I will 
put  this  before  you.  The  Department  exact  from  us 
an  undertaking  that  the  student  must  go  through  a. 
course  of  study,  their  definition  of  a course  of  study 
being  two  subjects.  There  is  a table  over  there  which 
shows  that  the  entries  per  student  average  one  and 
a half  subjects.  Now  we  in  the  first  instance  have  got. 
to  increase  the  number  of  entries.  There  are  students, 
who  are  not  taking  a course  as  defined  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  consequently  there  will  be  a considerable 
number  of  students  on  whom  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  any  claim.  I am  afraid  that  number  will  be  con- 
siderable. We  have  at  the  present  moment  no  power 
to  compel  students  to  take  a course.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  say  to  a student  “ You  must  take 
two  subjects  or  not  come  here,  so  I am  afraid  we  arc 
going  to  lose  very  heavily  on  that.” 

10338.  On  that  point  I want  to  put  to  you  if  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  insist  on  a student  taking 
two  subjects,  which  altogether  would  not  imply  more 
than  an'  attendance  of,  say,  three  hours  on  two 
evenings,  that  is,  one  and  a half  hours  twice  a week, 

— if  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  secure  by  such  a 
regulation  that  they  really  are  getting  the  fuE  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  that  the  institution  is  going  to 
confer? — I grant  you  that. 

10339.  Do  you  think  you  would  not  be  in  a position 
to  put  on  the  screw  sufficiently  strong  to  do  that? — 

Not  in  the  coming  vear  ; we  shall  presently. 

10340.  Not  in  tlie  first  year  of  a brand  new  in- 
stitution like  this? — I am  afraid  not. 

10341.  Then  if  you  are  not,  I think  probably 
neither  these  grants  nor  any  grant  would  en- 
able you  to  get  sufficient  value  from  the  work  ?'  • 

—It  is  difficult  in  Belfast.  We  have  got  to 
increase  the  pressure  . gradually.  The  students 
come  to  us  very  ill-trained  for  technical  work.  We 
have  to  make  the  best  of  the  material.  We  are  putting 
on  pressure  wherever  we  can.  I fear  we  shall  not 
realise  your  estimate  for  the  following,  for  one  reason. 

Take  a single  technical  subject — a trade  subject — 
for  example,  take  sheet  metal-work.  A student 
attends  sheet  metal  work  and  may  be  very  unwilling 
to  attend  any  other  class. 

10342.  Would  you  allow  him  without  taking  an- 
other class,  without  taking  either  a class  of  arithmetic  • 
bearing  on  it,  or  geometrical  drawing  bearing  on  it  ? — 

We  certainly  should  if  he  had  already  knew  the  other- 
subject. 

10343.  You  would  not  ask  him  to  take  some  othef 
subject  that  would  be  of  further  benefit  to  himself 
and  relating  to'  his  sheet-metal-work  class? — We 
should  ask  ium,  hut  if  he  came  to  us  and  knew  the 
arithmetic  required  for  the  class  we  should  allow  him 
to.  take  the  sheet  metal  class  alone. 

10344.  Without  asking  him  to  take  another  sub- 
ject?— We  would  ask  him,  but  not  force  him.^  Sup- 


ourselves  only  had  permission  to  borrow  for  forty  posing  he  said  I want  to  join  this  class  and  I don’t 

years ; then  when  the  Local  Government  Board  took  -want  another,  and  if  you  don’t  allow  me  I shall  not 

join  the  class. 

10345.  Do  you  think  you  are  putting  on  the  utmost 
pressure  that  the  character  of  your  students  would' 
bear  in  accepting  that? — I would  not  like  to  say  it. 
was  the  utmost  pressure  they  could  hear,  but  we  have- 
had  examples  of  this  kind,  that  is  .that  students  prefer 
to  go  away  rather  than  take  another  class.  I would 
not  like  to  stamp  all  the  students  as  of  that  calibre. 

10346.  Everybody  recognises  that  there  are  _ idle 
sheep  in  the  flock,  but  the  average  would  surely  rise  to 
the  small  demand  put  on  them  by  the  definition  in  the 


years;  then  when  the  Local  Government  Board  toe 
into  account  the  quality  of  the  building  being  erected 
they  agreed  to  extend  the  period  of  repayment  over 
another  ten  years. 

10334.  I think  they  allowed  you  to  borrow  < u the 
fifty  years  repayment  scheme  to  meet  the  cost  of  appli- 
ances as  well  as  building?— No,  only  for  building. 
Much  of  the  cost  of  the  appliances  will  be  met  out  of 
moneys  put  aside  to  meet  that  cost  each  year  since 
the  institute  opened. 

10335.  The  fifty  years’  loan  is  on  the  shell  of  the 
building? — On  the  building  pure  and  simple. 
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July  20,  1906.  Department’s  regulations,  cf  course? — We  hope  so. 

I have  a resolution  of  my  committee  that  they  are 

Mr.  F.  C.  agreeable  to  pressure  being  put  on  students  to  take  a 
Forth.  course  of  study. 

10347.  Let  me  put  an  alternative.  On  a very  low 
estimate  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
these  lessons  would  at  any  rate  involve  no  loss 
upon  the  town,  but  if  you  allow  students  to  play  fast 
and  loose,  taking  only  a class  when  they  ought  to  be, 
by  everyone’s  agreement,  taking  a course,  that  would 
be  entailing  considerable  loss.  Had  you  but  authority 
you  think  it  would  be  right  to  call  upon  them  to  give 
the  necessary  fees— and  so  tax  whoever  won 1:1  n it  save 
the  town  from  that  expense  ? — I do  think  it  would  be 
perfectly  right  to  call  upon  them.  Whether  we  shall 
be  able  to  enforce  it  or  not,  we  shall  call  upon  them, 
and  intend  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with  it. 

10348.  You  might  go  further  than  two  subjects— 
two  subjects  seem  so  small? — Again  I refer  you  to  the 
diagram  showing  the  result,  even  though  we  have  been 
trying  to  induce  students. 

10349.  There  is  a great  difference  between  trying  to 
induce  students  when  you  have  had  to  try  to  induce 
them  to  take  up  work  in  all  sorts  of  holes  and  corners 
scattered  over  Belfast.  No  one  would  find  fault  witli 
them  for  that,  but  when  you  have  a brand  new  in- 
stitution with  every  facility  for  every  student,  you 
could  say  the  town  has  done  its  part  and  you  must 
do  yours?— That  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

10350.  Now  as  to  rates  of  grant,  we  find  a probable 
rate  of  8s.  4d.  per  class-hour  for  practical  mathema- 
tics ; for  workshop  arithmetic,  thirty-five  students  at 
3d.  gives  8s.  9 d.  We  have  machine  instruction  first 
year,  twenty  students,  10s.  ; second  year,  twenty 
students,  13s.  4d.— surely  these  sums  would  meet  the 
cost?— Oh,  certainly;  if  we  could  earn  these  sums  we 
would  undoubtedly  cover  the  cost  of  teaching. 

10351.  Assuming  the  pupils  were  to  take  advantage 
•of  the  facilities  offered  them,  did  their  part,  you 
should  be  in  a position  to  earn  these  sums  ?— Assuming 
they  did,  I grant  you  that. 


tliis  section  must  have  received  such  an  education 
as  would  entitle  them  lo  he  placed  in  the  sixth  stan- 
dard of  a school  under  the  National  Board."  Thou- 
sands of  young  people  leave  the  national  schools  every 
year  who  have  not  reached  a standard  higher  than  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  These  young  people  go  to  work  ; they 
serve  an  apprenticeship.  To  this  extent  they  got  cer- 
tain training  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  trades,  but 
they  have  not  qualified  in  tho  sixth  class  ; and  if  it  i8 
a condition  that  people  in  this  class  must  have  quali- 
fied in  the  sixth  standard  then  there  are  hundreds  of 
working  men  attending  here  who  are  going  to  be  cut 
out  of  these  advantages  of  the  institute,  and  the 
estimates  you  make  fails  to  take  account  of  these 
factors. 

10355.  I don’t  accept  that.  These  people  who  have  left 
the  elementary  schools  before  they  reach  the  sixth 
class  are  not  proper  subjects  for  State  aid  under  these 
Regulations.  They  are  proper  subjects  for  State  aid 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
National  Education  Board,  and  therefore  whatever 
fault  there  is  as  to  rates  or  anything  else  would  be 
a charge  against  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  lower 
grade  of  work,  not  for  the  higher  ?— Then  how  are  you 
going  to  provide  for  these  people  ? Are  you  going  to 
say,"  you  shall  not  come  into  the  technical  school  until 
the  National  Board  have  done  what  they  can  for  you?” 
10356.  I am  not  answering  questions?— I am  not 
putting  it  to  you  as  a question,  but  as  a question  which 
lias  to  be  answered  by  someone.  Let  me  put  it  as  a 
question  that  I shall  'answer  for  myself.  What  is  to 
be  said  to  a student  of  the  kind  referred  to?  “You 
must  go  away  and  get  your  information  from  the 
National  Board.”  But  Dr.  Starkio  told  you  recently 
that  the  evening  continuation  school  system  was  not 
for  urban  districts.  Then  if  his  statement  be  true, 
we  in  Belfast  have  no  right  to  any  Continuation  School 
Scheme  and  there  is  no  school  open  to  the  students 
I have  referred  to. 

10357.  You  see,  Mr.  Forth,  I think  you  are  rather 
wandering  from  the  point.  The  point  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  the  efficiency  of  work  under  this  Depart- 


10352.  ’if  they  do,  any  extension  of  the  institution  ment,  and  how  far  the  requirements  of  this  Depart- 
■desirabie  in  the  direction  of  increased  teaching  would  ment  have  been  put  in  such  a form  as  to  enable  that 
be  possible  under  this  scheme  without  entailing  any 


further  net  cost  on  the  town  than  is  entailed  at  the 
present  moment  ?— Yes ; if  your  estimates  are  borne  out 
that  is  the  case. 

10353.  And  therefore  in  getting  the  Treasury  and  the 
Government  to  agree  to  scales  of  payment  of  grants 
like  these,  the  Department  have,  to  a certain  extent, 
obviated  the  necessity  for  any  special  building  grant. 
The  balance-sheet  you  showed  just  now  upon  the  old 
grant  showed  that  your  finances,  including  the  endow- 
ment grant  of  £11,000,  were  in  a healthy  enough  state. 
Any  further  extensions  of  work  being  made  through 
the  grants,  the  Department  have  provided  the  means 
of  financing  the  further  growth  of  technical  instruction 
in  an  automatic  way  — I see  your  points,  but  I am 
.afraid  I don’t  agree  with  them.  You  said  our  figures 
are  in  a healthy  state.  They  are  because  they 
have  been  kept  in  a healthy  state.  But  we  have  kept 
-them  in  a healthy  state  by  checking  certain  develop- 
ments of  the  work. 

10354.  Precisely,  and  I put  it  to  you  that  this  en- 
ables you  to  make  these  developments  without  making 
any  further  call  for  money  except  through  the  Parlia- 
mentary Grants  ; and  the  one  thing  that  would  prevent 
your  earning  it  would  be  that  the  youth  of  Belfast 
would  not  be  prepared  to  give  what  is,  from  my  point 
of  view,  the  minimum  attendance  in  a technical  institu- 
tion ? — No ; I say  that  in  Belfast  they  are  not  at 
the  present  time  capable  of  giving  what  is  required. 
Take  a subject  like  mathematics.  You  estimate  we 
will  earn  so  much  under  certain  conditions.  The 
amount  may  be  8s.  4d.,  which  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  instruction,  but  I put  it  to  you  this  way.  Take 
sheet-metal  work.  We  shall  have  students  who  will 
want  to  come  and  study  a subject  like  this  and  are 
not  prepared  to  take  another  class.  They  will  there- 
fore not  be  grant  earning  students.  We  may  be  in  a 
position  to  say,  if  you  will  not  take  another  subject 
we  shall  charge  you  double  fees,  or  in  some  way 
penalise  them,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I refer 

you  to  page  3 of  the  regulations “The  work  of 

this  year  is  intended  for  students  who  possess  only 
the  _ minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  an 
evening  technical  school.  Students  registered  in 


such  s 

work  to  be  done ‘satisfactorily.  Another  point  is  the 
relations  of  this  Department  to  other  departments; 
what  you  have  already  said  has  been  sufficient  to  show 
the  existing  difficulty  in  that  matter,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  discuss  it  under  two  heads.  We  have 
already  heard  you  explain  fully  that  the  grants 
for  elementary  work  under  the  N ational  Commissioners 
are  insufficient,  and  that  the  regulations  that  they 
make  are  inconvenient.  We  have  it  all  recorded  com- 
pletely, and  we  set  that  on  one  side.  We  don’t  want 
to  deal  with  these  higher  questions  on  the  same  basis. 
It  is  good  enough  for  the  argument  on  one  point,  but 
you  can’t  use  it  on  both.  We  had  that  and  accept 
that  from  you  as  a quite  good  and  sufficient  evidence, 
but  we  don’t  want  to  discuss  the  second  point  on  the 
same  old  evidence  ? — Then  I must  summarise  any  re- 
marks I may  make,  if  you  disallow  further  evidence 
on  that  point. 

10358.  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  net  for  me  to  disallow 
evidence.  You  have  read  stated  evidence  on  that  point, 
and  you  are  now  on  another  case  and  you  may  make 
any  remarks  you  like,  but,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
I would  like  to  see  each  dealt  with  on  its  own  bottom, 
and  we  have  that  dealt  with.  Let  us  have  the  other? 
— I come  back  to  .this  that  you  have  taken  a case  where 
we  may  earn  so  much  on  .a  particular  subject. 
I say  I can’t  accept  that  because  there  are  reasons 
connected  with  the  primary  education  system  which 
will  prevent  us  from  earning  the  grants  you  quota 
Of  course  if  you  are  satisfied  that,  what  I said  earlier 
covens  that,  I need  not  deal  with  the  point  further. 
In  concluding  all  I want  to  say,  gentlemen,  is  this, 
before  you  you  have  got  the  prospectus  for  the  current 
year,  showing  the  developments  that  will  take  place 
There  is  also  a small  set  of  plans  of  the  new  building. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  already 
seen  -tihe  buildings,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
these  plans.  I wo-uld  like  to  tell  you  with  regard  to 
the  equipment  of  the  building  ; this  is  a work  which 
has  been  in  hands  for  the  last  eighteen  months  or  two 
years.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  the  equip- 
ment as  complete  as  possible.  Members  of  the  Library 
and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  have  visited  the 
leading  technical  schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
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heads  of  departments  Have  visited  all  the-  impor- 
iEcal  instruction  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  I myself  have  vLsited  most  of  the  important 
m Germany  and  other  parts  of.  the  Continent 
4ft  collect  information  ; and  wo  axe  doing  all  we  can 
2 make  the  equipment  thoroughly  suitable  for  its 
murwse.  You  have  also  before  you  a tabular  state- 
St  showing  how  £38,000  has  been  divided  between 
•the  different  departments.  But  I may  tel-  you  at 
this  stage  that  this  amount  will  not  completely  equip 
It  is  all  we  could  see  our  own  way 
to  spend,  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 
I would  conclude  by  saying  this  that  the  Committee 
wa  in  view  in  regard  to  future  developments,  the 
Establishment  of  a day  technical  school,  the  expansion 
of  existing  departments,  and  the  introduction  .of 
«ome  new  departments.  There  is  great  need  for  in- 
creased facilities  for  practical  instruction,  and  I think 
thaHdll  be  met  in  the  new  building.  The  possibilities 
for  development  in  Belfast  are  very  great  indeed.  In 
my  opinion  we  are  at  present  only  on  the  fringe  of 
the  possible  educational  expansion,  and  I think  m the 
course,  of  a few  years  tins  new  institute  will  produce 
an.  effect  far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  attained 
in  the  last  five  years.  I put  in,  at  this  stage,  a list 
cf  the  documents  and  papers  that  have  been  furnished 
toi  the  Committee.  . 

10359.  (Chairman). — I am  afraid  you  are  being 
rather  hurried  now.  If  there  is  anything  you  feel 
vou  have  omitted  and  should  like  to  submit  to  us 
in  writing  we  should  be  glad  to  receive  it  ?— I thank 


you,  I shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I would  like  to  make  this  July  20, 190«. 

remark.  There  has  been  very  considerable  criticism  F.  q. 

of  the  attitude  of  the  Department  towards  the  work  of  For'th. 

Technical  Instruction  Committees.  We  in  .Belfast 

have  had  from  time  to  tame  differences  with  the 

Department,  but  these  difficulties  have  been  argued 

out  fairly  and  squarely,  and  one  has  always  felt  that 

the  Department  was  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 

solution  which,  was  best  for  the  district.  We  have  got 

every  possible  encouragement  and  the  utmost  help, 

and  speaking  for  myself,  personally,  I have  nothing 

but  words  of  the  greatest  commendation  to  extend  to 

the  Department  and  the  officers  of  the  Department, 

although  we  have  differed  from  them  frequently  on 

points  which  have  come  under  discussion,  as  I differed 

from  my  friend  Mr.  Ogilvie,  a moment  ago. 

10360.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Where  we  differ  is  that  I 
don’t  think  you  attach  in  your  calculations  sufficient 
importance  to  the  great  power  you  will  have  in  what  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  finest  technical  institutes  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  you  have  got  that  behind 
you,  you  have  a motive  power  sufficient  to  secure 
miracles  ? — Believe  me  we  shall  not  fail  to  use  our 
power  to  the  utmost,  although  at  the  moment  we  don  t 
want  to  say  too  much  about  it.  We  shall  throw  away 
no  opportunity  of  rendering  our  work  more  efficient. 

(Chairman). — Well  the  Committee  will  now  adjourn, 
and  I am  not  able,  at  present,  to  say  at  what  time  or 
place  we  shall  meet  again,  but  it  will  probably  not  be 
until  the  middle  of  October. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


4 E 
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THIRTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  15th,  1906, 

At  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  ?.  G.  Ogii.vie.  I Mr.  W.  L.  Micks. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Oct.  15, 1906. 
Mr.st  Rev.  R. 
A.  Slieehan, 


Most  Rev.  R.  A.  Sheehax,  I).D.,  examined. 


10361..  (Chairman). — I believe,  my  lord,  you  are  the 
Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore? — Yes,  sir. 

10362.  And  I think  you  -wish  to  confine  yon-  evidence 
principally  to  the  technical  side  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  1 — Yes,  if  you  please. 

10363.  Will  you  kindly  take  your  own  course  in  what 
you  wish  to  tell  us  ? — Thank  you.  I begin  by  remark- 
ing that  shortly  after  the  Technical . Act  came  into 
operation!  the  Council  of  the  County  Borough  of  Water- 
ford appointed  a Committee  to  carry  it  out  in  the  city, 
and  the  members  of  that  Committee  did  me  the  honour 
of  electing  me  their  Chairman  and  that  position  I have 
held  ever  since.  Terhaps  I might  also  add  that  the  County 
Waterford  constituted  similarly  a Committee  for  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Instruction,  and  of  that  Com- 
mittee I was  also  Chairman  for  a few  years,  but  as 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Dungarvan,  which  is  a con- 
siderable distance  from  Waterford,  I had  reluctantly 
to  ask  the  .members  to  accept  my  resignation  of  the 
position.  I remained,  therefore,  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  city.  The  City  of  Water- 
ford had  in  the  year  1901  a population  of  28,153,  and 
its  valuation  was  £49,359.  The  Committee  set  to  work 
at  once  in  order  to  discharge  the  must  that  had  been 
committed  to  them,  but  they  found  very  considerable 
difficulties.  There  was,  of  course,  the  apathy,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  prejudices  that  exist  in  this  country, 
as  I have  no  doubt  would  have  existed  in  every  other 
country  in  the  world  under  similar  circumstances. 
These  had  to  be  overcome.  Then  there  was  the  further 
difficulty  of  finding  any  place  or  places  in  which  we 
could  be  housed  for  the  doing  of  our  work.  We  had. 
a building,  such  as  it  was,  for  one  portion  of  our  work, 
namely,  the  Arts ; there  was  an  old  Art  Soliool  in  the 
city.  We  then  looked  about  for  a place  in  which  to 
carry  on  the  remainder  of  our  work,  and  we  found  it 
impossible  to  get  any  building.  In  the  end  we  hired 
a disused  bank,  in  which  to  carry  on  the  female  instruc- 
tion of  cookery,  laundry,  and  nWllework  ; and  for  the 
male  population  the  Christian  Brothers  came  to  our 
aid,  and  put  up  at  their  own  expense  a temporary  build- 
ing, and  I think  it  right  to  say  that  were  it  not  for 
the  aid  which  we  received  from  the  Christian  Brothers 
we  should  not  have  been  able  to  begin  our  work  when 
•we  did,  or  for  a long  time  after.  In  January,  1902, 
we  opened  the  female  school,  and  thenceforth  the  Act 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full  operation  in  the  town. 

10364.  That  was  the  school  in  the  disused  bank,  was 
it? — Yes.  In  1905 — that  year  is  the  last  for  which  I 
have  any  returns  on  the  subject — we  had  on  the  rolls 
in  the  Domestic  Economy  School  395,  in  the  Art 
School,  49,  and  in  the  Evening  School  under  the  care 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Mount  Sion,  we  had 
230,  making  a total  of  674  pupils.  Our  income  was, 
from  the  Technical  Department,  £847  19s.  lid. 

10365.  Was  that  the  grant  from  the  Department? — 
Yes,  the  grant  given  us  for  Hie  County  Borough.  A 
penny  rate  in  the  city  mad©  £180,  and  these  two  sums 
together  with  such  fees  as  we  were  able  to  get  in  the 
Domestic  School  and  in  the  Art  School,  formed  our 
entire  income.  As  I shall  presently  have  to  say,  we 
have  since  built  a new  school,  and  we  have  now 
occupied  it,  and  our  income  is  somewhat  increased,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  fees  which  we  naturally  expect 
to  receive  in  larger  amounts,  but  also  by  a sum  of  £250 
which  the  Department  has  given  us  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a special  department  of  commercial  instruc- 


tion. They  have  given  us  that  £250  in  order  that  we  I 
might  pay  a teacher  £150  a year. 

10366.  That  is  an  annual  sum? — An  annual  sum,  ; 
£150,  and  the  balance  will  go  towards  the  payment  of 
expenses,  providing  equipment,  and  so  on. 

10367.  This  new  school  that  you  have  built  is  a male  ! 
school  ? — 2sc,  sir,  it  is  a Central  Technical  School,  but  f 
I shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  that  pre- 
sently. Now',  if  I were  to  express  an  opinion  with  ; 
regard  to  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  Technical  i 
Instruction  movement  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  in  Ireland  I would  soy  that  unquestion- 
ably it  has  done  good,  and  considerable  good,  and  that 
particularly  in  reference  to  Science,  especially  in  boys’ 
schools  and  in  referenco  to  domestic  economy  for  girls. 
These  two  subjects  were  practically  unknown,  I think, 

I may  say,  in  the  country  at  the  time  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  set  up,  and  we  in  tliis  part  of  the  country 
had  good  reason  for  thinking  that  a fair  knowledge, 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  lias  been  imparted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  I say  a fair 
knowledge,  because  I believe  that  if  the  Department 
were  properly  supported,  particularly  financially,  by 
the'Government,  very  much  better  work  could  be  done. 

I attribute  the  result  to  which  I have  referred,  namely, 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  might  be,  principally  to  three  causes. 
First  of  all,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  unpopularity 
attaching  to  .appointments  that  were  made  originally 
in  the  Department  and  through  the  Department.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  need,  probably,  of  going  into 
tliis  matter  at  length  beyond  expressing  my  own  opinion 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  that  unpopu- 
larity. The  officials  to  whom  I refer  were  amongst  the 
best,  to  my  mind,  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  being  the  case  I think  that  nothing 
need  be  said  on  that  head.  I believe,  too,  that  the 
unpopularity  to  which  I have  referred  lias  not  worked 
out  as  judiciously  as,  perhaps,  might  be  supposed. 

But  a much  graver  cause  has  been  the  want  of  funds. 

10368.  Did  the  unpopularity  arise  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  Irish? — Yes,  but  in  one- 
important  exception  it  arose  out  of  other  grounds, 
partly  political  and  partly  religious.  The  second 
cause,  and  far  more  important  than  the  first, 
was  the  want  of  .funds,  and  that  want  of 
funds  has  manifested  itself  in  a variety  of  directions 
to  the  injury  of  the  working  and  the  success  of  the 
Department  in  Ireland.  There  was  a want  of  funds 
for  the  adequate  multiplication  of  inspectors  and 
teachers,  there  was  a want  of  funds  for  the  purposes  or 
scholarships,  there  was  a want  of  funds,  because  I be- 
lieve it  was  to  want  of  funds  it  was  due — although 
is  it  not  a matter  of  first-rate  importance — in  the  Cor- 
respondence Department,  and,  above  all,  there  was  a 
want  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  proper  buildings  in 
which  to  carry  on  technical  work.  With  regard  to  the 
Inspectors,  to  my  mind  we  had  not,  and  we  have  not, 
by  any  means,  a sufficient  number.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is,  and  there  should  be,  m 
nature  of  the  case,  a very  considerable  want  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  members  of  our  Committees,  in 
working  of  this  Act.  They  were  dealing  with  a TODjecs 
which  was  altogether  new  to  them,  and  which  w • 
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the  difficulty  is  want  of  money.  ..  The  two  greatest  OcU 15,'  1906- 
difficulties  arise  from  the  want  of  money  for  scholar-  k_ 

ships  and  for  building  purposes.  This  Act  was  set  11  SUeeliau> 
up  in  a country,  which  I shall  presently  have  reason  D 
to  explain,  was  altogether  unprepared  for  it.  Then, 
again,  there  were  those  difficulties  to  which  I referred 
already,  that  vis  inertia  which  is  so  strong  and  pre- 
vails so  widely  everywhere.  Then,  again,  our  people, 
they  are  highly  conservative  in  regard  to  old  ways. 

I have  sometimes  asked  myself  is  it  the  result  of  that 
conservatism  or  is  it  in  opposition  to  that  conser- 
vatism, but  at  all  events  they  are  very  impatient  to 
see  the  results  of  what  is  done.  One  would  imagine 
that  a Government  dealing  with  a people  of  that 
kind,  knowing  so  little  of  the  subject,  having  such 
an  innate  aversion  in  one  point  of  view  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a completely  new  system  among  them, 
one  would  imagine  that  a Government  would  do 
believe  in  was  wuai»  «*•  . everything  they  could  to  induce  the  people  to  avail  of 

10371.  Partly  from  want  of  funds  and  partly  from  ^ 0pportwnities  that  were  afforded  to  them,  and 
...  ATASmltr  of  (retting  proper  people  i—L  could  not  scholarships  would  clearly  have  been  one  and  not  the 


S thr»peri«  AotMw  rtioh  U»  Inspector 
and  which  he  would  give  with  tact  and  in 
! ™SS  that  could  not  fail  to  be  very  o«ful  to  the 
n I hove  always  found  that  while  the  Com- 

properly  would  resent  any  attempt  at 
fettering  their  independence  in  the  working  of  the  Act, 
theTweie  very  glad  to  receive  information  when  that 
SSrSn  was  given  to  them  in  the  manner  in  which 

lfc  lom  Is  that  defect  owing  to  there  not.  being 
-enough  Inspectors  ?— Yes,  we  have,  not  a sufficient 

mU10370.  I suppose  the  supply  was  limited  at  first? 

I believe  it  was  want  of  funds. 


-the  difficulty  of  getting  proper  people 

^10372!  I mean  that  when  you  are  starting  a new 
-organisation  like  this,  the  supply  of  persons  specially 
qualified  for  that  particular  post  is  more  limited, 
than  it  would  subsequently  ?-Of  course  it  would  be, 
•naturally.  Then  again,  I think  there  was  not 
.a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts  I think  the  teachers 
have  not  got  into  touch  with  individuals  and 
families.  They  have  got  into  touch  with  districts 
hy  assembling  the  people  and  lecturing  to  them,  but  to 
mv  mind  considering  the  circumstances  of  this  country, 
it  would ’have  been  clearly  desirable  that  the  teachers 
•would  go  round  through  the  houses  of  the  people,  would 
speak  to  them  there,  and  would  give  them  the  proper 
•guidance,  instruction,  and  assistance  in  a vanity  of 
wavs,  but  there,  again,  it  would  liave  required  a very 
much  larger  number  of  teachers  than  we  have  to  do 
•this  work,  and  there,  again,  I suppose  I may  take  it, 
that  the  question  of  funds  comes  in. 

10373.  You  don’t  complain,  I suppose,  of  the  way 
in  which  the  teachers  have  done  their  work? — JNo,  1 
do  not.  . . , , 

10374.  You  simply  say  there  ought  to  be  more  or 
the  same  kind  and  class  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
they  have  been  doing  ?— Precisely.  There  is  another 
evil  arising  out  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  ot 
teachers,  that  the  teachers  could  only  devote  a certain 
length  of  time,  six  or  eight  weeks,  to  a district,  and 
then  they  went  away  and  came  back  again  alter  a 
year.  In  the  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  coulcl 
give  very  little  instruction.  The  pupils  have  learned 
very  little  more  than  their  own  ignorance, 
but  they  'have  forgotten  all  they  learned  be- 


fore the  teacher  “comes  back  again, 
as  another  fault  in  this  connection— it  is  with  the 
•Correspondence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction.  We  have  had  fre- 
quent reason  to  feel  that  that  particular  branch  is 
not  by  any  means  working  as  we  should  expect,  that 
is  to  say,  we  find  a great  difficulty  m getting  replies 
to  our  letters.  As  I said  a moment  ago,  we  meet 
-with  difficulties  almost  at  every  meeting  that-  we  are 
not  able  to  solve.  We  communicate  with  the  Depart- 
ment, we  meet  again  in  a month,  and  there  is  no 
reply.  The  matter  may  be  of  urgency  and  importance 
at  the  time,  and  a number  of  business  men  leave  then- 
business  and  come  there  to  do  work,  and  naturally 
they  feel  disappointed  and  sore  in  the  end  at  their 
receiving  no  speedy  reply,  or,  within  reasonable 
limits,  no  reply  to  their  letter.  I have  myself  had 
very  considerable  correspondence  with  a large  number 
of  public  Departments  in  my  life,  but  I have  never 
met,  any  Department  in  which  I found  it  more  dith- 
cult  to  get  a reply  to  an  official  letter.  While  I say 
this,  there  is  one  thing  I ought  to  add,  I have  fre- 
quently myself  communicated  with  the  Department 
upon  matters.  Of  course  my  communication  could  not 
be  regarded  under  the  circumstances,  I suppose,  as  ot 
an  official  character,  but  I certainly  met  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  readiness  at  their  hands  at  ail 
times,  and  if  I were  to  speak  only  from  my  own 
personal  experience,  as  distinguished  from  • the  ex- 
perience which  I know  Committees,  not  merely  here, 
but  elsewhere,  have  had,  I should  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  Department.  But  as  it  is,  I do  think 
that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  .to  the  corres- 
pondence ; but,  here  again,  I have  heard  it  stated 
I don’t  know,  of  course,  I have  no  means  of  obtaining 
perfectly  reliable  knowledge,  but  I have  heard  that 


least  of  tfie  means  that  would  suggest  themselves  for 
adoption  in  a case  of  the  kind.  Well,  now  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees  through  the  country 
are  so  small  as  to  leave  little  or  no  margin  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  scholarships.  We  have  found  it 
the  case  ourselves  in  Waterford,  and  I know  a similar 
feeling  is  entertained  elsewhere.  I have  heard  it 
stated  in  a vague  way  that  there  are  scholarships, 
but  apart  from  the  scholarships  which  are  given  to 
intending  teachers,  so  far  as  I know  the  other  scholar- 
ships are  given  upon  impossible  conditions  ; that  is 
to  say,  the  Department  will  contribute  part  providing 
the  local  Committees  will  contribute  part.  But  here 
the  difficulty  comes  in,  the  local  Committees  have  not 
the  power  to  contribute  because  of  their  want  of 
funds.  Either  the  Department  should  give  the  entire 
of  the  funds  for  the  scholarships,  or  what  would  be 
very  much  better,  I should  be  strongly  m favour  ot 
requirin'*  the  local  Committees  to  contribute  portion 
if  it  were  possible.  The  Department  should  con- 
tribute the  whole  or  else  let  local  Committees  .get 
funds  that  would  be  sufficient  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  give  a part.  The  want  of  funds  is  felt  in  tins 
country  still  more  because  of  this  tact — every  other 
country  round  us  bias  bad  for  years  its  opportunities 
for  obtaining  technical  instruction,  and  has  been 
liberally  aided  by  public  funds.  In  England,  between 
1890  and  1900,  there  were  £7,600,000  received  from-  the 
Local  Taxation  Account,  and  Ireland  had  no  Technical 
Department  at  the  time,  and  from  that  source 
■it  did  not  receive  a penny.  There  was  an. 
Equivalent  Grant  made  for  Ireland  to  -Which 
I shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  on,  and 
that,  I believe,  in  those  years  .amounted  to  some- 
thing like  £11,000.  But  here  the  fact  stands^that 


England  received  £7,500,000  from  this  Local  Taxa 
lioS  Account,  and  not  one  penny  is  coming  tnom 
that  or  any  similar  source  to  Ireland.  In  1904-0&,  i 
see  England  received  £918,000  from  that  source ; we 
are  receiving  for  technical  purposes  in  Ireland, 
£55,000,  to  which  £7,000  was  added  recently,  making 
a total  of  £62,000,  and  I think  that  we  have  a very 
good  cause  to  appeal  to  the  Government  and  say  to 
them,  “Treat  us  as  you  treat  England.  You  give 
England  the  residue  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
after  payment  to  Police  Superannuation,  you.  give  it 
to  local  bodies  in  England,  and  empower  them  to 
devote  either  the  whole  or  part  of  it  to  technical 
instruction,  do  the  same  thing  for  us.  Owl™ 
Taxation  money  last  year  amounted  to  £112,000. 
“ Give  us  that  money  to  carry  on  our  work  of  tech- 
nical instruction  as  you  are  giving  a similar  fund  in 
England,  and  we  will  not  ask  you  for  a penny  for  the 
purpose  of  technical  instruction  from  other  sources. 

10375.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  got  any  ■ idea  ot 
what  that  -£112,000  was  devoted  to?— I have,  sir ; 
£62,500  of  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Department,  and  that  Pajj!?  °* 

the  total  funds  of  the  Department.  Of  this  there, 
was  £55,000  allocated  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act  for  technical  instruction.  , 

10376.  (Chairman).— You.  are  speaking  . of  the 
£55,000  mentioned  in  . the  Act  ?— Yes_;  I may  say  the- 
total  of  the  funds  received  by  the  Department  were 
made  up  in  part  of  a sum  of  .-£78,000  which  the 
National  Board,  I believe,  had  been  previously 
•receiving  out  of  the  Land  Taxation  _ Account. 
When  the.  Department  got  its  money  there^were 
£55,000,  as  required  by  the  Act,  allocated  to 
technical  instruction  ; there  was  a further  sum  of 
4 E 2 
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OcL  15, 1906.  £7,500  voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board  to  tech- 
u — “ nical  instruction  in  Ireland,  and  the  remaining 

Most  Rev.  R.  £50(385  6a.  lOd.  was  handed  over  to  the  Intermediate 
DJi  an>  Education  Department.  What  appears  to  me  is  this, 
H the  Intermediate  Education  Department  has  a 
claim  for  £50,000,  or  any  sum  you  like,  let  it  get  it 
by  all  means,  but  why  take  it  out  of  the  sum  that 
ought  to  be  devoted  in  Ireland  as  in  England  to 
technical  education  ; to  take  out  of  that  sum  such  a 
proportion  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board.  I think  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board  ought  to  establish  its  own  claims,  to  use 
the  phrase  once  used  by  an  eminent  Irish  Judge, 
“Every  herring  should  hang  by  its  own  tail.” 

10377.  (Chairman). — I don’t  quite  gather  whether 
your  criticism  is  directed  against  the  Act  of  1899, 
which  provides  for  the  allocation  of  this  £55,000,  or 
whether  you  are  complaining  of  that  and  saying  that 
more  funds  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  Government  ? 
— -What  I say  first,  sir,  is  that  more  funds  ought  to 
bo  provided,  and  secondly,  I point  to  a ready  source 
from  which  they  could  be  provided.  I say,  here  is 
£112,000  from  the  Local  Taxation  Account.  Every 
penny  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account  after  the  with- 
drawal of  money  for  Police  Superannuation  in 
England,  is  given  to  the  local  authorities  with  power 
to  devote  it  to  technical  purposes.  I say,  do  the 
same  thing  in  Ireland,  give  the  £112,000,  as  you 
would  give  it  in  England. 

10378.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — May  I point  out  that  the 
£918,000  which  is  given  to  England  from  Local 
Taxation  residue  has  to  be  spent  in  England  not  on 
technical  instruction  alone,  but  on  technical  educa- 
tion, together  with  secondary,  and  has  to  meet 
also  .any  other  expenditure  on  higher  education  that 
is  incurred  by  the  local  authorities,  so  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  destination  of  the  £918,000 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  destination  of 
the  whole  £112, 00ty  tire  difference  being  (that  in 
Ireland,  £50,000  which  is  spent  upon  secondary 
education  goes  through  one  Board,  while  the  £78,000 
that  goes  towards  agricultural  and  technical  educa- 
tion goes  through  another  Board,  but  the  sum  total 
in  each  case  has  to  cover  both  technical  and  secondary 
education  ? — I speak  under  correction,  of  course.  I 
remember  reading  in  Balfour’s  “ System  of  Educa- 
tion,” a statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  was  handed  oyer  to  the  local 
bodies  in  England  with  power  to  devote  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  it  to  technical  instruction. 

10379.  That  is  quite  accurate ; they  have  power  to 
spend  it  all  on  technical  instruction,  if  they  like, 
but  they  have  also  to  finance  secondary  education  out 
of  it,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  spend  a very- 
large  part  on  secondary  education,  I should  say  quite 
as  large  as  is  spent  in  Ireland ; they  have  it  in 
their  option  to  spend  it  on  one  or  the  other,  but  they 
have  _ got  to  do  both  ? — We  have  a big  education 
question  besides  into  winch  we  could  not  go  just  now, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  would  come  in  there,  but 
I go  back  to  my  point,  we  ought  to  get  fhe  money  in 
this  country  with  power  to  spend  it  as  we  like. 

10380.  (Chairman). — That  would  involve  the  re- 
casting of  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  ? — Yes, 
that  will  go  into  the  melting-pot  very  soon,  and  no 
one  knows  what  will  come  out  of  it. 

10381.  If  this  money  is  devoted  to  technical  educa- 
tion you  will  have  to  find  money  for  secondary  educa- 
tion from  another  source?— Yes.  The  third  cause  of 
the  want  of  success  of  the  Department  in  Ireland  is 
the  want  of  preparedness  of  the  country  for  such  a 
system  of  education  at  the  time  it  was  established. 
Take  the  subject  of  Science,  which  underlies  the 
whole  system  of  technical  instruction  in  Ireland.  Eor 
a very  long  time  we  had  a very  effective  system  of 
scientific  instruction.  In  1868  I see  that  a Commis- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education 
reported  that  the  teaching  of  science  in  Ireland  was 
most  successful,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  year  1891 
or  thereabouts.  Unfortunately,  just  about  the  time 
that  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  got  hold  of 
-this  money  which  should  have  come,  in  my  contention, 
to  technical  education,  they  converted  the  secondary 
system  which  they  have  to  administer  into  a grammar 
system,  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  teach- 
ing of  science.  I think  you  had  those  figures  before, 
but  it  may  te  no  harm  to  say  this  much,  that  in  1890 
the  Science  and  Art  grant  for  Ireland  amounted  to 
£8,875,  and  m 1898  it  fell  down  to  £4,071.  In  1891 


2,885  boys  were  presented  for  examination  in  science 
in  1899  the  number  fell  down  to  673,  and  during  that 
interval  the  total  number  presented  for  examination 
under  the  Intermediate  Education  Department  in 
creased  by  fifty  per  cent.  That  was  the  condition  ini 
' which  science  was  at  the  time  when  the  Technical  De- 
partment was  set  on  foot.  Now,  let  us  go  to  priiaarv- 
education,  and  we  have  the  report  of  Lord  Belmore’s. 
Commission  in  1897,  which  is  very  significant  on  that 
point.  “ Elementary  science,  as  a subject,  is  vir- 
tually extinct,  woodwork  and  hand-and-eye  training- 
practically  unknown.  Kindergarten  teaching  Wat 
given  in  385  out  of  8,631  National  Schools  in  1897 
and  physical  exercises  were  very  little  practised  out- 
side the  kindergarten  classes.”  Drawing  in  1897  was, 
taught  only  to  83,913  children  out  of  271,568  eligible- 
to  learn  it.  The  general  verdict  of  the  Commission- 
on  the  education  given  in  National  Schools  is,  that 
while  it  fits  the  boys  for  the  Irish  Intermediate  Schools.- 
it  leaves  them  not  fit  to  enter  a technical  school,  even 
if  they  had  such  a school  at  their  doors.  That  is  the- 
condition  we  were  in  in  Ireland  when  the  Act  was. 
introduced.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  Act  introduced 
under  such  circumstances  was  bound  to  work  out  in- 
an  inefficient  -and  wasteful  manner.  We  had  to  put 
teachers  who  were  paid  very  high  salaries  to  teach 
young  boys  and  girls  their  A-B-C  of  every  branch  oi; 
technical  instruction.  In  that  way,  of  course,  we  can- 
not expect  to  get  results  for  any  very  considerable- 
time,  and  in  this  country  every  system  of  that  kind 
exposes  itself  to  some  unpopularity  for  that  very 
reason.  We  complain  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
getting  sufficient  funds,  still  more  because  we  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  but  we  strongly  believe  that  we- 
have  been  deprived  of  monies  which  were  voted  to  us 
by  Parliament  for  that  purpose  in  the  Act  of  1899. 
For  a number  of  years  before  1899  we  were  receiving; 
from  South  Kensington  two  classes  of  grants  for  what 
we  now  call  technical  instruction.  South  Kensington- 
separated  Science  and  Art  from  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, and  it  gave  a grant  for  Science  and  Art,  and) 
another  grant  for  Technical  Instruction.  The  grant 
for  technical  instruction  was  one  penny  for  every 
penny  that  was  levied  and  spent  locally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  technical  instruction  m the  restricted  sense  of 
the  word.  The  Act  of  1899  came  to  be  passed,  and 
in  that  Act,  as  clearly,  to  the  layman,  at  all  events, 
as  the  English  language  could  possibly  express  it, 
there  was  given  to  Ireland  this  Equivalent  Grant,  as. 
it  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  technical  instruction. 
The  Act  of  1899  stated  in  section  two: — “There  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  at  such  dates  re- 
spectively as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  order  appoints-. 
— (e.)  The  administration  of  the  grant  for  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland.  (/).  The  administration  of  the 
grant  in  aid  of  Technical  Instruction,  as  defined  by 
the  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1889.”  Our 
contention  is  that  under  these  sub-sections  of  the  Act 
■we  were  clearly  entitled  to  get  money.  I believe- 
it  has  been  said  that  this  clause  was  an  enabling 
clause  simply  giving  the  Department  power  to  give 
the  money  if  they  got  it,  but  I might  be  allowed  to 
reply  to  that  and  say  that  it  looks  a strange  thing 
that  Parliament  would  go  through  the  solemn  farce 
of  setting  up  a Department  in  Ireland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  a non-existent  grant.  Further- 
more, we  are  confirmed  in  the  view  that  we  have  a- 
right  to  that  money  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  and  of  South  Kensington 
itself.  When  this  Act  was  put  into  operation,  we  all 
remember  that  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Depart- 
ment took  every  opportunity,  as  they  were  bound  to,, 
to  instruct  the  people  regarding  the  nature  of  the- 
Act  and  the  monies  placed  at  its  disposal  for  the- 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out,  and  in  every  single  in- 
stance, I think  I am  correct  in  stating,  the  Depart- 
ment held  out  to  the  Irish  people  the  promise  of  a- 
penny  for  every  penny  levied  locally  for  the  purpose- 
of  technical  instruction,  and,  not  only  that,  but  on 
the  faith  of  that  promise  the  various  counties  and 
county  boroughs  in  Ireland  agreed  to  levy  the  rate.. 
I hold  that  that  was  a contract,  a binding  contract, 
made  by  a Government  Department  with  the  people- 
of  Ireland.  But  again  in  1900,  the  year  in  which 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  in  the  Official  Directory 
of  South  Kensington  there  was  express  mention  made- 
of  this  grant.  That  being  so,  I think  we  have  a clear- 
right  to  it.  Again,  if  we  had  not  got  this  Equivalent 
Grant  in  Ireland  the  counties  in  Ireland  will  be  worsa 
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ment  and  passed  by  them.  We  asked  the  Department  Oct.  15,1906. 
'{  we  could  pledge  our  penny  rate  and  portion  of  the  R 

A.  Sheehan, 


g then  they  were  if  the  Act  had  never  been  passed. 

Tf  the  Act  had  never  been  passed  the  counties  in  *---=> 

Ireland  if  they  levied  a penny  rate  would  have  re-  Departments  grant  in  order  to  borrow  money.  We 
ilived  from  South  Kensington  £52,577;  the  valuation  were  told  we  could.  We  applied  to  the  Board  of 
f Ireland  bens  £12,613,903.  A penny  rate  that  Works,  and  the  Board  of  Works,  after  considering  the 
tmild  amount  to  £52,557,  but  they  only  received  matter  for  a very  long  time,  told  us  they  could  not 
Jor  non  . and  therefore,  they  have  lost  £27,000  a year  give  us  the  money,  not  that  they  differed  in  their  view 
hv  the  passing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  from  the  Department,  but  because  the  portion  of  the 


(Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  becomes  of  the  other  be  based,  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Corporation 

•PWOOO  that  is  spent  on  technical  instruction?—  over  the  portion  of  the  city  rates  on  which  a loan 

£25  000  goes  to  the  six  county  boroughs  and  the  could  be  levied,  had  been  exhausted.  We  then  ap- 

balance  is  devoted  to  purposes  common  to  counties  plied  to  different^  banks^ 

and  county  boroughs,  I believe. 


the  town,  and  they  told 
it  was  not  a banking  transaction,  and  they  could 
10383  Your  £52,000'  referred  to  the  counties  as  dis-  not  help  us,  but  by  that  time  we  had  bought  the 
tineuished  from  the  county  boroughs  ?-Purely.  With  ground  and  paid  £1,100  for  it  There,  we  were  in 
reeard  to  expenses  for  buildings,  everyone  knows  that  this  difficulty,  we  wanted  a school  badly,  we  had  paid 
when  you  set  up  a new  system  of  education  in  a out  as  much  as  we  had  of  the  £1,100,  and  where  we 
rauntrv  it  is  only  right  and  necessary  that  proper  were  to  get  the  remainder  we  did  not  know.  One  of 
buildings  should  be  provided,  and  I believe  there  is  the  banks,  with  great  public  spirit,  came  to  onr  aid 
no  instance  on  record-I  read  it  somewhere— of  an  and  gave  us  a temporary  loan.  I say  a temporary 
educational  system  being  set  up  for  the  first  time  in  loan,  because  we  engaged  when  we  asked  for  the  loan 
a civilised  country  in  which  provision  was  not  made  that  in  the  Bill  which  was  then  being  promoted  by 
for  specially  supplying  schools  ; at  all  events,  the  the  Corporation  of  Waterford  and  has  since  become 
system  of  technical  instruction  was  set  up  in  this  law  (the  Waterford  Corporatiooi  and  Bradge  Art^  that 


country  without  any  provision  for  schools,  and  the 
Department  have  persistently  stated  that  they  have 
no  money  to  give  for  that  purpose.  I have  described 
what  occurred  to  us  in  Waterford  in  order  to  provide 
some  place  in  which  to  house  our  people,  and  up  to 
the  present  moment  we  have  not  got  one  penny.  I 
owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 


England  and  the  Scotch  Board  the  knowledge  I have 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  assistance  given  in  those 


_ clause  would  be  inserted  by  which  the  Corporation 
would  be  enabled  to  give  the  security  that  was  re- 
quired. Certain  reproductive  works  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  loans  previously,  by  reason  of  which 
they  were  prevented  from  giving  the  security.  By 
the  clause  in  the  Act  these  loans  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Corporation  have  power  which, 
no  doubt,  they  will  presently  exercise,  and  we  then 
will  pay  the  bank  back  and  go  and  borrow  the  money. 


countries  for  the  purpose  of  building  schools.  I have  But  what  is  the  result,  we  have  a public  Board  set 


here  a return  from  the  English  Board  of  Education,  a 
summary  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  1900,  showing  the  building  grants 
to  Science  and  Art  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
since  1889.  They  have  given  me  a complete  list  of 
the  schools  that  received  aid  for  this  purpose  in  the 
various  years  from  1890  up  to  1898,  when  the  regu- 
lations covering  these  grants  ceased  to  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

10384.  Since  which  no  further  grants  have  been 
made  ? — Since  which  no  further  grants  have  been 
made.  I see  from  this  return  that  101  towns  in  Eng- 
land received  building  grants,  and  I have  culled  out 
the  names  of  some  twenty;five  towns,  roughly  circum- 
stanced as  to  population  and  area  as  Waterford  is, 
and  I have  noted  the  grants  that  they  received,  be  it 
remembered  for  the  purpose  of  building  science  schools 
and  art  schools.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  needful 
to  trouble  you  with  a list  of  these  towns.  The  general 
result  is  this,  that  these  twenty-five  places  I have  re- 
ferred to,  having  a general  resemblance  in  their  con- 
ditions to  Waterford,  received  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Board  of  Education  to  build  schools 
in  England  between  1890  and  1898.  Now,  of  course, 
it  will  be  observed  at  once  by  anyone  who  reads  these 
returns  that  the  amount  received  was  not  very  large, 
it  varied  from  £1,000  to  £500.  But  I would  remark 
as  to  that  that  at  this  very  time  England  was  receiv- 
ing this  enormous  sum  from  the  Local  Taxation  Ac- 
count for  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  and, 
further,  that  the  money  was  given  for  the  purpose 
simply  of  constructing  schools  to  carry  on  two  branches 
cnly  of  technical  work,  namely  science  and  art.  Now 
in  the  new  school  which  we  have  put  up  in  Water- 
ford, and  which  we  have  recently  occupied,  we  have 
our  science  class  and  we  have  also  our  art  class,  we 
have  our  domestic  economy  class,  with  different  rooms 
for  cookery,  laundry,  and  needlework.  We  have  a 
commercial  class,  and  we  have  a Day  Trades’  Pre- 
paratory School.  I think  that  we  ought  certainly  to 
receive  some  help  in  order  to  put  up  our  buildings, 
and  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
work  effectively  anywhere  until  such  assistance  is 
granted.  What  has  happened  to  us  in  W aterford  ? We 
were  absolutely  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  case 


this  country  with  Government  monies,  which,  I 
suppose,  are  obtained  at  a cheaper  rate  than  by  in- 
dividuals, but  actually  the  bank  is  giving  ns  money 
at  a lower  rate  of  interest  than  we  can  get  it  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  We  are  paying  the  bank  four  per 
cent.,  and  when  unfortunately  we  have  to  fall  back 
upon  the  public  funds  of  the  country  in  order  to  carry 
on  an  important  public  work  we  do  so  at  onr  own 
cost,  having  to  pay  a quarter  per  cent,  more  for  the 
money  than  we  are  paying  at  present.* 

10385.  (Mr.  Micks). — 'Won’t  the  (four  and  a quarter 
per  cent,  cover  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  1 — 
No,  sir,  because  in  both  cases  that  is  provided  for  ; 
tihe  money  is  borrowed  for  forty  years  on  condition 
that  each  year  one-fortieth  is  paid  off. 

10386.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — At  present  your  arrange- 
ment with  the  bank  is  four  per  cent,  on  the  portion 
remaining  due  in  addition  to  which  you  repay  one- 
fortieth  each  year? — Yes. 

10387.  In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Works  the  four- 
and-a-quarter  per  cent,  will  include  the  interest  upon 
what  remains  due  and  whatever  sum  annually  goes 
towards  repayment? — The  conditions  exactly  are  the 
same  in  the  case  of  the  bank  and  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  except  this,  that  there  is  four-and-a-quarter 
per  cent  to  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  only 
four  per  cent,  to  the  bank. 

10388.  Would  you  also  have  to  pay  to  the  Board  of 
Works  a portion  each  year  in  addition  to  the  four- 
and-a-quarter  per  cent.  ? — Yes  ; you  borrow  £4,000  ; 
you  pay  £100  a year,  and  you  pay  £160  c~  r"'nr' 


: £170, 


simply  of  constructing  schools  to  carry  on  two  branches  the  case  may  be,  for  interest.  I think  that  is  pretty 

F ■ ' much  what  I have  to  say,  except  that  there  is  one 

point  I would  like  to  insist  upon  most  emphatically 


before  I close,  and  that  is  the  absolute  need  of  some 
steps  being  taken  at  once  for  the  creation  of  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  I don’t  know,  sir,  whether  it 
quite  distinctly  comes  under  your  Commission. 

10389.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  it  1 — It 
is  closely  allied  to  the  work  which  forms  the  proper 
subject  of  your  inquiry.  In  one  point  of  view,  the 
greater  the  success  of  the  Department  in  Ireland  the 
greater  the  injury  that  will  be  done  to  the  people, 
for  this  reason,  if  the  people  have  no  market  foT 
their  labour  in  Ireland  naturally  enough  they  v ’ 1 


under  the  conditions  I have  already  described,  to  remain  here  but  will  go  to  swell  the  number  of  those 


ereti  a Central  Technical  School,  and  in  doing 
so  we  have  crippled  been  immensely  for  the 
carrying  out  of  our  work,  and,  perhaps,  if  I am  not 
detaining  the  Commission  too  long,  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  condition  of  things  in  this  country,  I 
tell  what  exactly  occurred  in  relation  to  our 
building  project.  When  we  determined  to  build,  of 
course,  we  asked  the  Department  for  authority  first, 
and  we  received  it,  and  then  we  got  an  architect,  and 


grating  to  foreign  lands.  Up  to  this  the  De- 
partment had  a very  fair  answer  to  those  who 
called  upon  them  to  establish  industries,  they  said, 
“You  have  not  workers  for  the  purpose.”  But  the 
workers  are  now  being  trained,  the  Department  has 
been  six  years  in  operation,  and  has,  to  my  mind, 
done  very  fair  work.  There  are  now  industrial 
workers,  and  there  is  an  imperative  and  immediate 
need  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  creation 


plans  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  Depart-  of  industries,  and  particularly,  I might  say,  of 


Notk  by  the  Most  Rev.  R.  A.  Sheehan,  n.p. — “ Since  giving  evidence  as  above,  I have  learned  that  the  rate  of  interest  referred  to 
has  been  reduced  to  4 per  cent.,  but  even  at  that  rate  there  is  reason  to  complain  that  the  Government  with  its  power  of  obtaining  money 
cheaply  should  charge  for  public  purposes  a rate  of  interest  as  large  as  a Banking  Company  which  has  to  make  a profit  for  its  shareholders.’’ 
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Oct.  15, 1906. 

)St  Rev.  R. 
Sheehan, 


small  industries  in  Ireland,  both  in  towns  and 
country,  and  if  that  be  not  done  then  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  contribute  towards  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  intended  by  Government,  I believe  that  they 
should,  and  in  which  we  all  desire  they  should. 

10390.  (Chairman). — That  criticism  of  yours  again 
is  directed  rather  to  the  law  than  to  the  action  of 
the  Department? — Oh,  yes. 

10391.  You  would  like  to  see  increased  power  given 
to  the  Department? — I carefully  guarded  myself  in 
that,  my  point  was  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  I introduced  it  as  having  some  bearing  in- 
directly, at  „all  events  indirectly,  on  your  inquiry. 

10392.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  marked  distinction  in  the  Act  itself  be- 
tween agriculture  and  other  rural  industries,  and 
industries  which  do  not  fall  under  that  category  ? — 
Yes. 

10393.  The  Department  have  a much  freer  hand 
in  one  case  than  the  other? — Of  course  I am  con- 
cerned with*  agricultural  industries,  but  I am  more 
concerned  as  a member  of  the  Technical  Committee 
■with  technical  industries. 

10394.  Your  suggestion  goes  rather  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law? — I quite  see  that  the  Department 
have  no  powers  in  the  matter  I refer  to,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  to  give 
•them  power.  I have  nothing  further  to  say. 

10395!  (Mr.  Orjilvie). — I should  like  to  ask  yon, 
my  lord,  one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to  the 
hearing  of  the  preparation  that  the  primary  schools 
and  secondary  schools,  respectively,  give  to  the 
pupils  in  them  for  technical  work.  You  referred  to 
Lord  Belmore's  Commission  and  the  report  on 
primary  .schools.  Since  then  the  primary  schools  seem 
to  have  moved  forward  considerably  in  the 
improvement  of  their  work  in  matters  on 
which  they  were  unfavourably  criticised  by  that 
Commission.  Are  you  now  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
vision which  is  being  made  in  the  primary  schools 
in  these  matters  ?— They  have  moved  backward  again. 
"They. took  a very  important  departure  some  years 
ago  in  that  matter,  and  I am  very  sorry  to  say 
it  was  not  sustained,  but  just  at  the  moment  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  it.  We  have 
witnesses  here  who  will  probably  be  better  able  to 
-speak  on  that  point  than  I am  ; but  I think  it  is 
.-generally  felt  that  the  National  Board  has  taken 
,a  backward  step  in  relation  to  that  matter. 

10396.  In  the  secondary  and  intermediate  schools 
the  position  appears  to  have  been  improving,  and, 
whereas  in  1889-90,  the  science  and  art  teaching, 
then  directly  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, had  been  fostered  to  an  extent  that  was  lead- 
ing to  results  that  promised  at  least  satisfactorily, 
in  the  years  that  succeeded  that,  between  that  and 
1898  there  was  an  actual  discouragement  of  science 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

10397.  I am  less  concerned  with  past  history  than 
with  the  possibility  for  the  future.  Since  that  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction has  been  operating  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  matter  of  science  classes  and  drawing? — In 
conjunction  with  the  Intermediate  Board. 

10398.  In  conjunction  with  the  Intermediate 
Board.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  prospects  of  the 
teaching  of  science  and  drawing  and  technical  pre- 
paration generally  in  the  secondary  schools  as  it  is 
now? — Personally  I have  no  connection  with  that 
matter,  and  can  only  speak  from  a general  know- 
ledge, but  I hear  from  a great  many  sources  that 
the  work  of  teaching  science  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily in  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment. 

10399.  Have  you  any  opinion  based  on  information 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  done  directly 
under  the  Intermediate  Board  re-acts  or  does  not 
re-act  favourably  on  the  teaching  of  science  in 
secondary  schools  ?— No,  sir,  I have  no  opinion  on  that 
point. 

10400.  With  reference  to  the  buildings  we  have 
been  rather  struck  in  several  places  by  the  un- 
necessary multiplication  of  buildings  for  science  and 
technical  purposes— unnecessary  so  far  as  the  science 
and’  technical  work  is  concerned.  We  found  for 
instance,  that  in  several  towns  there  are  two  or  more 
laboratories  for  science  teaching  of  precisely  the 
same  character  in  day  schools,  and  none  of 'those 


available  for  evening  classes,  so  that  a separate  Drni 
vision  has  to  be  made  for  the  evening  classes^ 
provision  made  largely  with  money  supplied  by  ’ft! 
Department,  at  least  as  far  as  the  day  schools  are 
concerned,  and,  therefore,  what  money  has  been 
available  for  the  equipment  of  science  class  rooms 
lias  been  spent;  and  yet  that  equipment  bas 
not  been  fully  utilised,  that  is  to  sav  jt 
stands  idle  for  a considerable  time?— We  took  ex 
acitly  the  course  which  I think  you  have  in  yonr 
mind.  As  I said  a while  ago,  our  schools  were  not 
opened  here  for  perhaps  more  than  a year  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  We  received  from  the  Technical 
Department  the  amount  of  money  to  which  .we 
would  have  been  entitled  had  we  been  in  operation 
during  that  year,  and  we  .discussed  at  very  con- 
siderable length  the  best  means  of  spending  that 
money  for  our  purpose,  and  we  agreed  we  could  do 
nothing  better  than  divide  it  amongst  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  city,  on  this  ground,  that  although 
-they  would  not  have  any  formal  connection  with 
the  Technical  Committee  in  the  city  afterwards,  at 
the  same  time  they  would  prepare  pnpils  for  us, 
and  in  that  way  we  would  get  over  a certain 
quantity  of  that  unpreparedness  to  which  I referred, 
and  we  find  the  pupils  coming  to  our  schools  tetter 
prepared  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  and  they 
•are  thus  better  able  to  avail  of  the  advantages  of  onr 
school. 

10401.  In  Waterford  you  had  Government  money 
spent  in  assisting  the  equipment  of  science  class- 
rooms in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  at  Mount 
Sion  ? — Yes. 

10402.  These  class-rooms  were  for  a time  used  for 
evening  classes  as  well? — Yes. 

10403.  Here,  therefore,  we  bad  a case  where  there 
was  an  economical  expenditure  of  public  money?— 
Yes. 

10404.  That  economy  is  now  rather  lost  T gather? 

— Not  quite,  the  Christian  Brothers’  got  three  dis- 
tinct kind  of  grants  from  us  for  equipment  purposes,  : 
In  the  beginning  they  got  a grant  as  did  the  other 
secondary  schools  in  the  city,  an  absolute  grant  of 
a certain  sum  for  obtaining  equipment.  Later  on 
they  applied  for  another  grant.  We  had  not 
sufficient  money  to  provide  them  with  what  they  re-  j 
quired,  and  accordingly  the  Department  suggested 
we  should  adopt  a system  that  was  adopted  eke-  ; 
where  in  the  country,  according  to  which  the  De-  1 
partment  supplied  a certain  portion  of  the  fund,  j 
the  Christian  Brothers’  themselves  supplied  another  ! 
portion,  and  we  supplied  the  remainder.  The  pro-  j 
portions  were  four-ninths,  three-ninths,  and  two-  [ 
ninths.  They  got  a second  instalment  for  equipment  | 
in  that  way.  Later  on  another  equipment  was  neces-  j 
sary  fqr  them,  and  when  we  were  supplying  that 
third  equipment  it  was  on  the  condition  that  when  j 
we  opened  a central  technical  school  it  should  bo  i 
restored  to  us,  and  it  has  been  and  is  in  our  school 

10405.  My  point  rather  is  that  you  did  secure  I 
for  a time  at  least  full  utilization  of  the  equip- 
ment in  Waterford;  is  it  possible  for  anything  to  | 
be  done  to  make  more  fully  useful  for  evening 
classes  equipment  which  stands  idle  in  the  evening, 
which  has  been  put  down  in  various  places  for 
day  work? — I don’t  think  we  require  it,  because  I 
think  we  can  provide  for  that  evening  work  in  our 
central  school  for  all  the  pupils  we  can  get.  I 
think  it  would  be  a disadvantage  using  other  schools. 

10406.  In  Waterford  you  have  a provision  of  two 
or  three  laboratories,  which  in  an  English  town 
of  the  same  size  would  'be  represented  by  one  labora- 
tory, because  that  one  laboratory  would  be  used 
both  by  day  and  in  the  evening.  The  cost  of  pro- 
viding many  laboratories  is  necessarily  greater  than 
the  cost  of  providing  a single  laboratory  ?— On 
there,  yes ; but  I still  think  it  was  the  best  way 
we  could  have  spent  that  year’s  money. 

10407.  I entirely  concur  in  that,  not  only  m the 
saving  for  the  time,  but  inducing  that  school  to  give 
a very  distinct  technical  turn  to  the  education  given. 
The  point  is  that  the  multiplication  of  laboratories 
is  inevitable?— I think  it  is.  There  is  another 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  these  schools  are  pnva 
schools  and  managed  for  the  most  part,  for  few 3 
by  Nuns,  and  for  men  by  Monks,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  them  to  open  evening  classes  in  tnei 
places,  and,  naturally  enough,  they  may  h?7e , 
sufficient  objection  to  placing  these  laboratories 
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the  disposal  of  persons  who 
a the 
10408. 


; not  known  to  them, 


to  the  supply  oi  touchers 
i .1!:iiy  of  inspectors  X rather  found  there  was 
JifaStT  in  getting  teachers  properly  qualified 
t/cSSig  on  technical  work.  You  describe  the 
.1  done  Sin  technical  instruction  in  so  far  as 
done,  as  most  satisfactory,  and  yonr 
“riiSial  «gret  in  that  matter  is  that  there  had 
X Si  teachers  available  to  make  the  work 

B0*J Sensive.  From  experience  m other  parts  of 
tSin  and  in  Ireland  as  wefll,  one  finds  that  a great 

SC.  hat  hem  *>“  b?  the 

tlljs  kind  by  teachers  who  were  not  fully  qualified. 

The  number  of  teachers  fully  qualified  is  very  greatly 

than  the  number  required  whether  in  England 
Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  Don  t you  think 
it  would  have  been  a serious  disadvantage  if  there 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  a number  of  teachers 
So  were  not  qualified  J-Yes  quite  so,  but 
vou  have  a sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  draw 
from  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  that  I had  in 
mv  mind— for  instance,  that  work  would  be  largely 
one  of  domestic  economy.  There  is  a superabund- 


any  position  becomes 
immense  number  of  ap- 


10417-  They  would  have  been  removed  from  seventy  Oct.  15,  1906. 
other  places  ? — I think  there  is  pretty  much  a supply  R 

and  demand.  They  were  all  English  except  five.  “ ^heehaQi 
10418.  Which  indicates  that  you  are  paying  higher  D D< 
salaries  or  oflering  better  terms  of  work  than  in  Eng- 
land ? — I think  it  only  right  to  add  that  we  did 
offer  particularly  good  terms  in  Waterford. 

10419.  Incidentally,  I rather  think  that  we  got  at 
the  position  with  reference  to  the  local  taxation 
money.  So  far  as  I understand  your  view  is  that 
in  place  of  the  £112,000  being  in  Ireland  destined, 
as  to  so  much  of  it  definitely  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  as  to  the  other  part  definitely  for  technical 
or  agricultural  education,  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land, where  the  whole  money  is  indefinitely  allo- 
cated to  these  same  purposes,  you  would  prefer  to 
have  the  whole  in  Ireland  allocated  to  technical,,, and 
leave  Ireland  to  find  some  other  source  of  income  for 
secondary  schools  ? — I am  not  quite  wedded  exactly 
to  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  so  allo- 
cated, but  I certainly  think  that  seeing  that  we  nave 
such  a grievous  need  of  money  for  technical  education 
we  ought  to  get  such  portion  of  it  that  would  be 
thought  reasonable.  I don’t  mean  that  there  is  such  a 
hard  and  fast  obligation  of  handing  over  the  whole 
£50,000. 

10420.  Do  you  think  any  considerable  portion  oi 
that  £50,000  could  be  removed  from  Intermediate 
education  without  any  detriment  to  it  1— I should 
not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  point  ; that 
would  be  for  the  Intermediate  Board. 

10421.  On  the  grant  for  technical  instruction  may 
I remind  you  of  the  origin  of  that  grant  ?— May  I 
ask  what  grant  you  are  referring  to  ? 

10422  The  grant  by  which  the  science  and  Art 
Department  paid  £1  for  every  £1  contributed— what 
you  call  the  equivalent  grant  ; but  the  term  equi- 
valent grant  has  another  meaning,  so  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  it.  With  reference  to  that  particular 
grant,  it  was  at  one  time  a grant  common  to  {England 
and  Ireland  ?— Yes,  for  a year  or  two. 

10423.  At  the  close  of  that  time  the  local  taxation 


10409.  Is  there?— Yes, 
vacant  you  will  get  a 
nlicants  for  it  of  all  kinds. 

P 10410  Of  all  kinds  ?-Well,  I should  not  have 
put  it  in  that  form-  What  I had  in  my  mind  was 
possessing  certificates  of  different  kinds.  They  give 
two  classes  of  certificates  in  Kild  are-street,  and  you 
may  not  get  the  superior  certificate  that  we  require 
for  our  city  school,  but  you  could  get  one  with  a 
sufficient  certificate.  Then  again,  with  regard  to 
science  masters,  there  is  a superabundance  of  those 
that  would  be  available  for  the  purpose. 

10411.  That  is  quite  contrary  to  the  information 
-we  had  got  before.  We  understand  that  the  Kildare- 
ftreet  certificated  teachers  have  never  any  difficulty 

in  finding  appointments,  and  they  are  generally  J(|m  ^ lxm  

pretty  fully  engaged  long  before  the  end  of  the  money  wil6  given  to  England,  and  because  the  local 

session?— At  the  present  moment  I could  not  tell  taxation  money  was  available  for  such  a purpose  this 

ywi 'the  exact  number,  Hut  we  had  some  experience  — 3 0 ■"*  10 

here  recently,  because  we  were  called  upon  to  appoint 
almost  a complete  staff  of  new  teachers.  Even  the 
domestic  economy  teacher  that  we  had  up  to  this, 
left  us,  and  went  to  South  Africa.  We  had  to  appoint 
a science  teacher,  and  manual  instructor,  and 
domestic  economy  teacher,  and  we  got  an  immense 
number  of  applications  dor  the  post  of  headmaster 
and  domestic  economy  teacher.  We  only  got  nine  for 
the  manual  instructor. 

10412.  I don’t  think  that  proves  the  case,  because 
most  of  these  applicants  would  be  people  who  were 
already  in  appointments  and  desired  to  come  to 
Waterford  as  a better  appointment? — Some  were-  and 
some  were  not.  There  was  a teacher  here  in  Water- 
ford who  had  been  temporarily  employed  by  us 
before  in  the  school.  She  applied  for  a position  and 
did  not  get  it,  and  when  we  opened  our  school  here 
we  found  the  number  coming  for  domestic  economy 
instruction  was  so  large  that  we  had  to  get  a second 
teacher,  and  we  fell  back  on  that  teacher. 

1041.3.  If  you  had  not  fallen  back  on  that  teacher 
do  you  think  she  would  have  found  any  difficulty  in 
getting  employment  elsewhere  ? — She  was  disengaged 
for  a .long  time. 

10414.  The  Department  apparently  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  go  on  carrying  on  extensive  courses  of  sup- 
plementary instruction  for  science  teachers  in  the 
summer  time  still  ? — Yes. 

10415.  Courses  which,  while  in  themselves  excel- 
lent, are  not  equivalent  to  the  complete  training  de- 
sirable for  a science  teacher  ?— By  no  means,  when  I 
speak  of  the  superabundance  of  science  teachers  I 
mean  of  highly-qualified  science  teachers.  As  well 
as  I remember  there  were  seventy  applicants  for  the 
position  in  Waterford. 

10416.  But,  then,  again,  from  men  in  appoint- 
ments, what  I am  putting  to  you  is  that  even  al- 
though" an  unlimited  amount  of  money  had  been 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers  and  in- 
structors that  there  was  not  an  unlimited  supply  of 
men  whose  employment  in  these  capacities  would 
really  have  benefited  the  country.  If  you  take  in 
men  who.  are  not  qualified  they  do  very  serious 
damage? — We  got  seventy  here  in  Waterford. 


grant  was  withdrawn  in  England  ?— That  is  what  i' 
said,  I am  aware. 

10424.  That  was  the  fact? — But  my  contention  as 
against  that  is  that  Parliament  gave  us  the  money. 

10425.  But  I am  speaking  of  England.  The  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  a Department  which  spent 
money  from  year  to  year  which  it  received  from  year 
to  year  from  the  Government  for  definite  purposes  I 
— Quite  so.  . . ... 

10426.  Previous  to  the  local  taxation  money  being 
made  available  for  technical  education  in  England 
part  of  the  grant  that  Parliament  voted  annually'  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  was  spent  in  •this 
way,  hut  when  the  technical  education  money  became 
available  this  grant  was  withdrawn  in  England  ?— 
Yes. 

10427.  Therefore,  when  local  taxation  money  was 
devoted  in  Ireland  to  a corresponding  purpose,  apart 
for  the  moment  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a double 
purpose,  elementary  as  well  as  technical  in  Ireland, 
it  would  on  the  same  reasoning  have  followed  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  dropped  ?— Quite  so. 

10428.  But  it  was  not  dropped  at  once,  and  did  not, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  drop  until  the  local  taxation 
money  had  been,  in  Ireland,  allocated  as  we  have- 
now  discussed,  that  is,  partly  to  Intermediate  and' 
partly  to  technical  ?— But  another  thing  happened  in. 
the  interval — Parliament  passed  an  Act  giving  us 
the  money.  We  would  not  have  the  position  we  have 
•got  in  the  matter  of  this  claim,  if  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  say  that  the  administration  of  the 
grant-in-aid  of  technical  instruction  a3  defined  by  the 
Act  of  1899  in  England  was  to  be  continued  ; we  would 
not  have  the  same  position  at  all. 

10429.  That  (el  is  read  as  being  with  reference  to 
money  which  had  already  been  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  voted.  This  Act  came  into  operation  in  the 
middle  of  the  financial  year,  when  a certain  sum  of 
money  had  already  been  voted  for  the  purposes  to 
which  you  refer.  In  the  following  year  the  South 
Kensington  put  in  its  Directory  that  the  grant  would 
be  continued. 

10430.  (Mr.  Miclts). — There  is  no  limitation  m the 
Act? — There  is  no  limitation.  This  is  the  Act  of 
1899.  in  which  those  words  occur.  If  they,  were  going 
to  withdraw  the  money  from  Ireland  why  did  they  go 
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to  the  trouble  of  setting  up  a department  to  concinue 
the  administration  of  it,  and  why  did  South  Kensing- 
ton say  <the  following  year,  “ We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue it  to  you.” 

10431.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — 'The  following  year  after 
what  ? — In  1900,  after  the  Act  of  1899  was  passed. 

10432.  Did  yon  apply  to  them  for  money  ? — We  did  ; 
we  applied  to  the  Deparrment  first.  What  happened 
was  this,  the  Technical  Department  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  this  councry  that  we  were  to  get  that  money,  and 
asked  us  to  levy  a penny  rate  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  get  it,  and  we  agreed  to  do  so;  then  che 
administration  of  the  technical  grant  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  che  Act  was  handed  over  to 
the  Department,  and  we  did  not  find  any  money 
coming,  and  tried  to  get  some  definite  promise  from 
the  Department,  but  Dy  that  time  they  found  they 
had  committed  themselves.  We  waited  on  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  and  represented  the  matteT  to  him.  Meantime, 
che  Department,  seeing  they  were  in  such  a difficult 
position,  induced  the  Board  of  Education  to  continue 
this  £3,500  for  three  years,  and  accordingly  the  schools 
which  had  been  getting  it  up  to  chat — unfortunately 
we  in  Waterford  were  not  among  them — continued  to 
receive  it,  and  then  Mr.  Wyndham,  by  his  exertions 
with  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  getting  the  £3,500 
increased  to  £7,000,  and  made  permanent. 

10433.  (Chairman). — In  the  Technical  Instruction 
Minutes  the<re  'is  a statement  by  the  Vice-Bresident 
that  '•  it  was  understood  that  idle  Treasury  had 
consented  to  provide  ifor  the  present  an  annual  sum 
of  £7,000  in  lieu  of  the  Equivalent’ Grant.”  That 
is  what  you  .are  referring  to? — That  was  the  final 
decision. 

10434.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Your  view  is  that  that  money 
ought  to  be  available  to  the  full ; do  you  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  fact  that  supposing  there  had  never 
been  any  Act,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
had  remained  working  this  granc  it  was  open  to  the 
Department  to  reduce  it  to  half  the  rate,  or  make  it 
nothing  at  'all  if  Parliament  so  wished  ? — No. 

10435.  You  base  your  claim  upon  the  interpretation 
of  these  clauses  (e)  and  (/)  ?— (e)  has  reference  to  the 
Science  and  Art  grants,  and  (/)  has  reference  co  the 
purely  technical  grant. 

10436.  That  that  clause  practically  committed  Par- 
liament to  making  a granc.  of  some  sort  annually  ? — 
Precisely  ; we  are  perfectly  aware  that  South  Kensing- 
ton had  the  power  at  any  time  of  increasing  or 
diminishing,  as  a matter  of  fact  it  exercised  that 
power,  as  you  said  a moment  ago  in  relation  to  Ire- 
land. We  were  quite  well  aware  and  were  quite  pre- 
pared for  it,  but  I think  it  is  a most  anomalous  thing 
that  the  counties  should  have  lost  a large  sum  of  money 
by  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  was  given  co  us  as  a 
great  boon. 

10437.  Of  course  the  very  same  argument  would  hold 
in  England  or  anywhere  else,  because  they  had  the  simi- 
lar possibility  of  getting  greatly  increased  grants  if 
they  raised  the  money  themselves? — Yes,  but  what  I 
mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  it  was  very  wrong  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Customs  .and  Excise  Act  was  not 
given  to  us  ; it  was  very  unfair  to  take  away  from 
the  money  previously  given  and  that  had 
been  secured  to  us  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

10438.  You  refer  to  the  building  grants  which  had 
been  made  for  the  building  of  .Science  and  Art  build- 
ings in  England  during  the  years  to  which  you  refer ; 
the  grants  were  available  on  exactly  the  same  terms  in 
Ireland — the  building  grants  ? — Yes,  but  un- 

fortunately we  had  no  Department  of  Technical 
Tnstructio'n  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  carrying  on  the  work ; we  see  in  what  a 
deplorable  condition  things  were  in  Ireland  then 
whon  we  were  only  aide  to  earn  in  ten  yeans  £11,000 
in  the  shape  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  from  South 
Kensington. 

10439.  But  with  reference  to  the  building  grants, 
the  years  that  you  quoted  when  a number  of  English 
towns  of  the  same  size  as  Waterford  received  grants, 
those  English  towns  bore  exactly  che  same  relation  to 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  that  Waterford 
did,  and  the  Irish  towns  bore  exactly  the  same  rela- 
tion that  the  English  towns  did,  so  it  was  open  to  anv 
Irish  towns  to  obtain  building  grants  on  the  same 
terms  as  these  English  towns  ? — I quite  see  that,  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  put  a country  into  the  position  of  being 
conceivably  able  to  get  money  and  another  thing  when 
it  had  a Government  department  to  work  the  system 


10440.  I understand  your  argument  one  of  „ . 
ism  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  tL^6  ’ 
precisely  the  same  powers  have  existed  in  the  t- JLCaw 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  I think  you  will  find  thac 
Irish  towns  did  receive  building  grants  {-Jr16 
possibly  may,  but  they  necessarily  would  be  v 
small.  With  regard  to  chat  matter,  the  only  tW 
I have  to  say  is  this,  that  the  whole  condition'  oi  tH'8 
country  was  of  such  a kind  that  there  was  no  encoura 
ment  to  people  to  build  those  schools. 

10441.  The  same  thing  applies  ; there  are  a wn 
large  number  of  towns  in  England  that  never  receiv2 
building  grants  and  would  be  glad  to  have  them?-. 

Of  course  there  would  be ; there  were  only  100  tm™ 
in  all.  I forgot  to  say  that  in  Scotland,  in  March 
this  very  year,  there  is  an  order  of  the  Board  allocating 
£100,000  for  three  purposes,  and  one  purpose  is  th! 
building  of  technical  schools. 

10442.  That  money  has  'been  taken  from  other  pur 
poses  in  Scotland  and  I would  like  co  know  whether 
you  suggest  any  other  source  of  money  available  in 
Ireland  corresponding  to  that  which  Scotland  is  usin? 
for  chese  building  purposes  that  might  be  tapped?—! 
don’t  know  sufficient  of  Scotland  to  say  what  fund  be- 
yond the  general  fund  it  received  for  secondary  educa- 
tion purposes. 

10443.  In  Scotland  they  allocate  their  educational 
moneys  differently  ?— -Quite  so ; a different  system,  j 

10444.  They  have  got  the  same  money  practically 
co  allocate  and  allocate  it  in  different  ways.  Suppose 
you  contemplate  that  we  were  to  report  that  just  as 
Scotland  had  been  able  to  give  grants-in-aid  of  build- 
ings, so  the  Irish  Deparcment  ought  to  do,  if  we  did 
that  we  should  necessarily  have  to  suggest  that  there 
might  be  some  source  that  could  be  robbed  to  find  money  , 
for  che  other  ? — I don’t  feel  myself  bound  to  say  from  I 
what  source  the  money  ought  to  come,  but  it  ought  to  | 
come  from  some  public  source  in  the  same  way  as  in  { 
England  or  Scotland. 

10445.  I expect  you  will  find  that  there  is  more  \ 
raised  by  rates  in  Scotland  towards  educational  pur-  < 
poses  than  in  Ireland? — Unquestionably.  I 

10446.  If  they  raise  it  one  way  they  don't  require  j 
to  use  up  these  grants  for  it ; do  you  suggest  it  would  I 
be  possible  to  raise  more  money  here  'for  educational  * 
purposes? — The  people  of  this  country  say  they  are 
raising  too  much  money  by  rates  and  taxes.  They 
would  say,  “ Give  us  two  or  three  millions  we  are 
paying  in  over-taxation  and  we  will  raise  any  rate 
you  like.” 

10447.  They  don't  object  to  the  size  of  the  rate  but 
to  the  fact  that  none  of  it  goes  to  education ; they  won’t 
. increase  their  rate  but  they  would  put  it  otherwise?— 
They  would  put  it  very  otherwise ; they  would  say, 

“ Give  us  back  what  we  have  overpaid  you  and  strike 
off  three  millions  from  our  burdens.” 

10448.  (Mr.  Mirks). — I infer  from  What  you  have  j 
said  thac  the  main  object  of  technical  instruction  is 
to  enable  those  who  are  taught  to  earn  wages  and  earn 
more  wages? — Certainly. 

10440.  f suppose,  my  lord,  your  connection  with 
Waterford  goes  over  a period  of  thircy  or  forty  years? 

— No;  about  half  that. 

10450.  Are  you  aware,  from  general  knowledge  of 
the  place,  that  a great  many  industries  have  existed 
in  Waterford  in  che  near  past? — Yes. 

10451.  In  your  own  time,  have  you  seen  ship-build- 
ing carried  on  there? — Not  as  late  as  my  time. 

10452.  There  has  been,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  i 
iron  and  wood  ship-building  carried  on  here?— Well, 
wichin  living  memory. 

10453.  Glass-works  also  had  great  fame  here?— 
Yes. 


10454.  Thev  have  been  closed  since  1855?— Some- 
where about  that. 

10455.  The  quality  of  the  glass  was  so  good,  and  the 
cutting  so  fine,  it  is  now  practically  as  valuable  as 
silver? — Lecky  states  in  dtis  “ History  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury that  it  was  boasted  that  the  glass  made  at  Water- 
ford ifully  equalled  the  best  article  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

10455a.  Within  a comparatively  short  period  we  had 
cotton  milk  twelve  miles  from  Waterford  at  tW 
there  were  a large  number  of  hands  employed?— 
immense  number. 

10456.  That  has  failed  : there  was  also  a linen  fac- 
tory worked  by  the  same  firm — Messrs  Malcomson,  a 
Carrick-on-Suir? — Yes;  that  has  gone  too. 
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subjects  which  were  not  a 


10457.  A. nd  ^jjd^tweed  factor/'  driven  by  partment  of  Science  and  Art Certainly, 

vale,  bad  a T K<>rio  \,onrd  nf  that.  10479.  These  were  the  subjects  of  science  as  dis-  a.  Slieehau 


water-power  1 — I have  heard  of  that. 

10458-  That  has  ceased? — I daresay  it  has. 


the  time  aided  by  the  De  Oct.  15, 1903- 
Most  Rev.  R. 


tinctly  applied  to  particular  industries,  the  wood-  _ 
working  industry,  furniture  industry,  or  anything  of 


indKQ  He  had  another  establishment  at  Carrick  that  sort,  teaching  directly  adapted  to  the 
,i he  emDloved  steam-power  ?— I did  not  know  quirements  of  an  industry  and  not  included 
wh^imro£that:  in  the  list  of  « subject*’  of  the  Department;  I 

anp  ° . Waterford  was  oele-  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that  now 

10460-  Before  the  yea .r 1800-  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 

brated  for  its  woollen  factories?  • struction  hare  issued  very  greatly  extended  regulations 

10461.  And  they  are  practically  non-existent,  witn  agecti  t]lft  basis  of  grants,  a basis  which  now  m- 
the  exception  of  one  owned  by  Mr.  Stephenson  ?—  Yes,  cludes  all  the  subjects  for  which  the  payment  at  chat 
and  Lord  Waterford’s  at  Kilmacthomas.  time  was  to  be  made  by  the  Equivalent  Grant  the 

iruA2  TheY  are  the  only  two  you  now  know  of  ?— In  object  of  that  grant  is  not  now  fulfilled  by  the  other 
j „r*nts  under  these  revised  i 

tthe  county. 


10463-  There  was  also  a brush  factory  in  Water- 
ford f_l  don’t  know  that. 

10464.  Candle-making  and  rope-maldng  was  carried 
on;  these  are  non  existent  ?— Practically. 

10465.  A very  common  article  is  boots ; are  most  or 
the  boocs  in  Waterford  imported?— I am  thankful  to 
:say  we  have  a boot  factory  in  the  town,  which  is  work- 
ing very  successfully.  . . , , 

10466  Where  is  the  leather  got?— It  is  Irish  leather 
T think ; I cannot  say  any  more  about  it,  but  I believe 
the  factory  is  working  very  successfully. 

10467.  Whereabouts  is  that  factory  ? — Not  very  far 

*r<l(W68  There  is  also  a bottle  factory  ? — That  is 
working,  I believe,  not  very  satisfactorily. 

10469.  A very  good  brick  factory  f—xes.  . 

10470.  Then  the  great  industry  of  Waterford  is 
bacon-curing  ?— The  principal  industry. 


grants  under  these  revised  regulations? — We  have  not 
had  time  yet  to  see  how  that  will  work  out.  The  De- 
partment "have  been  telling  us  that  we  will  obtain  a 
very  great  additional  sum  annually  under  the  new 
system  of  grants,  but  I could  not  speak  for  myself,  be- 
cause we  are  only  beginning  the  first  year  of  working 
under  these  grants. 

10480.  I am  not  putting  it  on  the  amount  but  as  to 
the  principle  and  ground  it  was  intended  to  cover; 
the  Eni’ivalent  Grant  was  intended  to  cover  just  the 
ground  by  which  this  new  programme  exhausts  the  old 
programme  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art . 
Yes ; but  I rather  think  there  are  some  new  develop- 
ments. I have  not  read  that  recently,  but  as  well  as 
I remember  the  old  list  of  South  Kensington,  the 
supplementary  list,  a trade  school  for  instance,  would 
not  come  under  that. 

10481*.  No  ; it  would  not  affect  that  ? — And  the  De- 
partment are  providing  that  separately  now. 

10482.  This  new  programme  is  essentially  for  the 


10471.  Do  you  see,  m the  existing  industries  of  evenin„  cjass  school,  that  there  might  be  definite 
Waterford,  any  sufficient  opening  for  the  young  people  instruction  given  of  a practical  kind,  bearing  on  textile 
who  are  being  taught  in  the  technical  schools,  or  do  itldu9fcrie8j  leather,  carriage-building,  and  chemical  m- 
you  think  it  necessary  that  further  industries  should  dustrjeSj  the  industrial  work  which  was  'intended  to  he 

be  opened  in  or  near  Waterford  to  find  employment  tor  coverftd  tv  the  lump  Equivalent  Grant;  instead  of 

the  people  receiving  technical  instruction  ?— The  pre-  covering  it  by  a lump  grant  they  are  covering  it  by 
sent  industries  could  be  further  developed,  but  I have  inciuding  it  in  the  subjects  for  which  they  give  grants ; 


sent  in< 
no  doul. 
employment  to  the 


doubt  that  new  industries  must  be  started  to  give  doeg  that  meet  the  case?— I don’t  think,  to  begin 
people  trained  in  our  technical  ...  ti, at.  the  amount  that  we  will  receive  under  this 


jth.  that  the  amount  that  we  will  receive 

acnoois.  amended  scheme  of  payments  will  be  sufficient  for  - - 

10472.  I rather  gather  you  have  not  made  up  in  your  pUrp0Se  ; 0f  course  I speak  with  some  diffidence  upon 
own  mind  any  scheme  by  which  such  industries  should  po;ntj  seeing  we  cannot  exactly  say  yet  how  much 

be  started?— I have  not;  I have  a profound  horror  of  w0  will  receiVe,  but,  from  my  general  knowledge,  I 

doctrinal rism  in  matters  of  this  kind.  ” 1,1  *“J  T ' 

10473.  You  would  rather  leave  the  establishment  oE 
industries  to  commercial  men  ? — They  are  sorely 
needed,  and  if  we  allow  things  to  go  on.  as  they  are 
they  would  not  be  provided  in  our  lifetime;  I would 

not  like  to  go  much  further  than  that.  uvul  „„„  

10474.  Would  you  say  that  they  could  fee  provided  £350  a year  o{  that  for  our  buildings ; of  course 

fcy  private  enterprise  in  the  city  or  districts,  or  do  ^at  diminish  slightly  year  after  year.  It  is  a 
you  think  some  outside  initiative  and  money  would  be  dreadfui  tax  upon  us  to  have  to  pay  such  immense 


don’t  think  it  is  at  all  likely  we  will.  And  I have  al- 
ways in  my  mind  when  I speak  of  the  purpose  for 
which  additional  grants  are  needed,  I have  always 
in  my  mind  the  crying  need  for  buildings.  We  have 
now  £1,150,  or  thereabouts,  of  an  income  in  Water- 
ford apart  from  the  Commercial  classes ; we  have  to 


necessary  ? — If  I were  compelled  to  give  a Teply  I 
should  say  it  would ; initiative  both  in  the  shape  of 
money  and  skilled  advice,  as  help  in  the  beginning 
ab  all  events  would  he  absolutely  necessary ; the  tradi- 
tion of  industries  has  died  out  more  or  less  in  this 
country,  and,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  power  of 
initiative  has  been  killed. 

10475.  But  the  people  did  show  up  to  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  that  they  were  competent? — They 
have  the  natural  power  still,  and  I think  if  it  was  pro- 


We  have  a very  large  staff ; we  have  our  head 
master;  we  have  a manual  instructor  and  a com- 
mercial teacher;  we  have  our  two  domestic  economy 
teachers.  Then,  we  have  a man-servant  and  woman- 
servant,  and  the  large  general  expenses  of  the  build- 
ings, and  we  are  crippled  immensley  by  having  to  pay 
this  money. 

10483.  (Chairman). — I gather  that  the  general 
result  of  your  evidence  is  this,  you  have  not  very 

* — . much  fault  to  find  with  the  methods  of  the  Depart- 

perly  fostered  and  developed  the  people  would  be  able  ment;  or  the  way  in  which  they  have  done  their  work 

to  restore  the  industries  for  themselves  if  only  they  within  their  means  and  within  their  power  ? — No,  sir, 
got  some  help  in  the  initial  stages  by  way  of  destroy-  j have  not ; I think  the  Department  have  done  their 
mg  the  baneful  influences  of  the  past.  work  with  great  intelligence,  and  great  energy,  and  I 

10476.  For  instance,  practical  instruction  in  teach-  have  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  the  staff  has  had  no 

the  spot  for  the  first  couple  of  years? — Pre-  idle  time — rather  the  other  way. 


cisely ; and  I am  not  sure  too  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  afford  them,  under  proper  safeguards,  some 
financial  aid  by  way  of  loan. 

10477.  That  would  mean  from  a public  department? 
— Prom  a public  department. 


10484.  Your  evidence  has  been  mainly  directed  to 
this ; you  want  to  have  increased  powers,  especially 
as  regards  providing  the  teaching  staff  and  buildings  ? 
— Yes  ; that  is  the  general  drift. 

10485.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  industries  properly  sup- 
10478.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — My  lord,  I omitted,  in  refer-  ported  ? — I wash  to  lead  up  to  that  very  strongly.  My 

ence  to  what  we  have  been  describing  as  the  Equiva-  interest  in  the  technical  education  of  this  country 

lent  Grant,  to  recall  to  your  memory  that  this  grant  would  be  gone  m the  morning  if  I found  ™ 

was  originally  intended  to  enable  the  authorities  to  no  prospect  of  creating  industries  out  of  it.  Otherwise 

meet  the  expenses  of  giving  technical  instruction  in  we  will  merely  feed  emigration. 


4 F 
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10486.  (Chairman). — You  are  a fanner  living  at 
Ballygarvan,  New  RosS? — Yes. 

10487.  I think' you  wish  to  speak  about  some  points 
■connected1  with  agriculture,  and  firstly  about  the  live- 
stock scheme? — We  have  not  derived  much  advantage 
from  the  live-stock  scheme  • in  my  district,  there  are 
very  few  bulls  stationed  there,  and  it  is  not  a dairy 
country,  it  is  more  devoted  to  tillage  and  that  sort  of 
■thing,  the  farms  are  small,  and  the  farmers  as  a 
rule  don’t  go  much  in  for  dairying,  they  rear  young 
stock,  but  any.  of  the  bulls  that  have  been  introduced 
have  been  a very  great  benefit. 

10488.  Do  you  think- there  ought  to  be  more? — Yes, 
if  possible. 

10489.  Has  your,  county  taken  up  all  the  bulls  you 
might  have  -had?— I'  think  they  have  done  so. 

10490.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are?— I Can- 
not say. 

10491.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  live- 
stock scheme  generally,  do  you  approve  of  the  system  ? 
— We  fully  upprove  of  it ; the  greatest  benefit  to  us 
in  that  district  has  been  from  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion we  have  got  from  the  agricultural  expert  as  to 
the  rearing  of  young  stock  ; they  are  very  well  reared 
at  the  present  time,  and  fetch  a very  high  price  in 
consequence.  We  know- a good  deal  more  about  them 
than  five  years  ago,  since  these  lectures  were  intro- 
duced. Our  great  grievance  is  that  we  don’t  get 
enough  of  them. 

10492.  Are  they  well  attended  by  the  people? — 
Yes. 

10493.  Do  they  teach  the  poorer  people? — Yes,  they 
are  very  interested,  they  are  starting  classes  down 
there  at  Nash,  and  they  have  had  a very  good  attend- 
ance. 

10494.  You  think  that  is  doing  a great  deal  of 
good  ? — I cannot  speak  of  the  good  these  may  do, 
because  they  are  only  started  reoently,  a few  days 


Mr.  Richard  Rice,'  Bally  gar  van,  examined.  ’ j 

10503.  They  don't  like  giving  up  their  old  method » 
-Yes.  they  are-  conservative.  . 5f 

10.504.  Or,  being  criticised  too  much  ?— 

> done  a lot  of  eood  in  showing  , e',:'r 


they  have  done  a lot  of  good  in  showing  people  wjT 
should  be  done. 


ago. 


10505.  Does  that  instruction  now  oome  mostly  Y 
the  dorm  of  lectures — you  say  they  don’t  often  bo  S 
the  people’s  houses  ?— They  don’t,  in  fact  they 
not  welcome  to  go  to  the  people’s  houses  J Th 
agricultural  instructor  goes  to  some  people’s  houses  * 
he  has  come  tcf  my  own,  for  instance,  and  they  demt 
far  more  benefit  from  that  than  from  the  lectures  * 

10506.  Is  much  being  done  in  the  way  of  horti 
culture,  gardens,  and  fruit  trees? — The  lecturer  has 
only  been  once  round  there,  and  certainly  the  people 
have  established  a good  many  little  orchards  and  put 
down  trees  to  grow,  and  they  are  delighted  with  the 
result. 

10507.  Have  you  any  of  these  experimental  plots? 
—Any  experimental  plots  in  my  district,  demon- 
stration plGts,  are  little  ones  of  an  eighth  of  an.  acre' 
where  there  are  manures  to  be  put  in ; those-  are 
almost  too  small  to  be  any  practical  use  to  us-  of 
course  we  see  an  improvement  in  the  crop  that  grom 
bnt  when  it  comes  to  the  harvest  time,  it  is  too  small 
to  compare  it  with  another  part  of  the  field.  I have 
been  speaking  to  some  fanners  on  the  matter,  and 
they  have  an  idea  that  if  the  Department  took  up  an 
average-sized  farm  of  thirty  to  sixty  acres,  and  put 
in  a manager,  and  worked  it  on  modern  lines,  and 
kept  an  account  of  the  expenditure  and  of  the  pro- 
duce sold,  it  might  be  a good  idea  as  an  object 
lesson. 


10495.  But  the  people  take  an  interest  in  them  1 — 
They  do  take  -a  great  interest. 

10496.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
veterinary  instruction ; has  Professor  Mason  been 
lecturing  in  your  parts  ?— Professor  Mason  did  come 
once  and  another  gentleman.  I think  we  have  only 
had  three  lectures  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  people  appreciate  them  very  much,  but  un- 
fortunately we  don’t  seem  to  get  all  we . require  or 
wish  for,  we  want  more  of  it. 

10497.  Then  you  speak  of  the  need  of  co-operation  ? 


10498.  What  do  you  say  .about  that? — With  re- 
ference to  that,  it  was  brought  home  to  my  mind  over 
some  butter  that  was  made  in  the  locality,  this  was 
made  on  modern  principles  according  to  the  instruc- 
tion that  was  given,  and  I know  a couple  of  cases 
where  the  people  are  getting  very  high  prices  for  it 
in  ling  land,  but  unfortunately  the  cost  of  carriage, 
sending  it  by  post,  and  that,  is  so  high,  it  takes  a 
good  deal  away  from  it,  and  some  farmers  have  been 
talking  about  co-operating,  and  their  idea  would  be 
to  buy  a house  and  put  in  a manager  in  some  popu- 
lous district  in  England  or  Wales.  The  new  railway 
connects  with  W ales,  and  their  idea  would  be  to 
establish  a shop  there  where  butter  and  eggs  and 
farm  produce  could  be  sold  ; they  seem  to  think  that 
would  be  a good  idea,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  men 
with  means  enough  to  start  it. 

10499.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the 
Department  on  that  subject  ?~No,  sir,  we  have  not. 

10500.  Is  it  a subject  which  falls  within  their 
scope? — I was  not  aware  that  it  was. 


10501.  However,  you  say,  as  a good  many  other 
people  have  said,  that  that  is  a great  want?— It  is  a 
great  want ; the  difficulty  seems  to  get  some  one  to 
start  it. 


10502.  This  is  mainly  a dairy  country,  is  it?— Oh, 
it  is  not  mainly  a dairy  county,  the  dairies  are  very 
very  small,  and  there  are  no  creameries  whatever,  and 
the  butter  is  made  pretty  nearly  in  the  old  style. 
Unfortunately  the  people  don’t  follow  the  new 
methods.  The  best  instruction  would  be  if  the  lec- 
turer would  go  to  the  people’s  houses  and  show  them 
how  to  make  it  but  some  farmer’s  wives  are  a bit  shy 
about  letting  the  instructors  come  to  show  them  how 
to  make  it.  I have  known  cases  of  that  myself 


10508.  Do  you  mean  managing  and  working  it  as  ' 
a farm,  not  as  a place  to  make  experiments,  which  I 
as  a general  rule  do  not  pay? — iSimply  ias  a farm, 
and  Mien  if  it  was  properly  and  scientifically  managed  ! 
it  should  cost  the  Department  nothing  -at  all.  ! 

10509.  (Mr.  Ogilvte). — What  size?— The  average 
size  of  the  district,  thirty  to  sixty  acres.  , 

10510.  (Chairman). — I suppose  you  have  a large  1 
number  of  farms  of  that  size? — A great  number  of 
farms  of  that  size  in  Wexford,  the  holdings  don’t  run 
into  big  acreages. 

10511.  Or  very  small  ? — Not  very  small ; we  reckon 
a sixty-acre  farm  a fair-sized  one. 

10512.  You  have  not  got  so  great,  a proportion  of  the 
very  small  people  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland?— Oh,  no,  there  are  not;  it  is  not  so  in 
my  district. 

10513.  Has  the  poultry  scheme  taken  up  in  your 
county  ? — Yes,  it  has  ; they  raise  a lot  of  poultry  in 
Wexford,  and  of  course  tliat  would  come  under  the 
co-operation,  too,  if  they  could  get  it  away  cheaply, 
the  new  railway  runs  through  a large  agricultural 
district. 

10514.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  getting  better  rates 
by  the  new  route,  can  you  get  your  stuff  cheaper  to 
the  English  market? — We  scarcely  have  trial  enough 
of  that  yet ; speaking  of  cattle,  they  have  not  estab- 
lished cattle  boats  across  yet.  I am  chiefly  interested 
in  cattle. 

10515.  Goods  would  go  that  way  ? — Not  to  a very 
large  extent  yet,  it  is  not  fully  developed,  but  it  has 
been  of  a marked  benefit  to  us  this  year  in  the  barley 
business,  when  people  could  not  sell  in  the  town  of 
New  Ross,  they  now  have  the  option  of  sending  it 
to  Cork,  Waterford,  or  Wexford  ; in  fact  it  has  been 
so  much  taken  advantage  of  that  the  railway  staff 
had  to  be  increased. 

10516.  And  you  get  a better  price  for  barley  ?— Pre- 
sumably, and  there  is  less  haulage,  it  is  a great  boon 
in  that  way. 

10517.  You  have  not  yet  any  experience  of  how  it 
will  affect  charges  and  freights  to  England  for  cattle? 
— Well,  no,  sir,  we  have  not ; my  own  personal  ex- 
perience only  extends  to  buying  cattle  and  bringing 
them  home  on  'that  line ; they  are  not  particularly 
cheap,  but  exporting  would  be  of  grc’-t  importance, 
and  I should  fancy  they  could  give  us  very  good 
rates,  and  we  are  hoping  that  buyers  from  those 
populous  districts  of  Wales,  now  that  there  are  such 
facilities,  will  come  over  to  buy. 

10518.  At  Wexford  fair  ? — No,  the  system  is  to  sell 
at  the  house  -without  bringing  them  to  fairs. 

10519.  Where  you  have  a good  lot? — Oh,  yes,  and 
they  will  go  to  the  smaller  places  -also,  and  Mien  the? 
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iaise,  of  course,  a good  many  pigs  in  this  district 

allO52P0 \f\chairman).—Pi&  and  poultry,  and  so  on  ; 

' vou  working  at  all  under  the  scheme  of  the  De- 
triment of  Agriculture,  have  you  a poultry  mstruc- 
PQar1“  We  have  a poultry  instructor;  I don  t know 

■".tf  hT»  you'^ythie*  tos.y  about  tto  pi»l- 
JfS, ™ oi  the  cellata  in  Waterford  euppl.  W 
It  cost  price,  ones  whose  produce  will  be  suitable  for 

tSiS°°«rd°MSe)--Att  the  boars  come  (ton 
Waterford Nearly  all;  they  give  them  round  to 
».“«»  who  will  keep  them  small  ma,  they  nejd 
!2  ” farmers  at  all;  in  fact  I know  a blacksmith 
•who  keeps  one,  and  they  are  a great  benefit.  

10523.  (Chairman).— Who,  do  you  say,  do  that. 
The  bacon  merchants.  . , „ ,r 

10524.  Developing  their  own  trade?  Yes. 

10525.  Then  you  are  not  working  in  connection 
with  the  Department’s  scheme?— No,  I dont  think 
Sie  Department’s  scheme  touches  us  very  much  in 
regard  to  pigs  at  all. 

10526.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  tell  us  ?— 
With  reference  to  Nash,  that  I spoke  of  just  now,  we 
established  this  little  hall  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions from  the  people,  and  it  has  been  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  locality  generally,  and  I 
am  sure  that  nearly  all  the  ratepayers,  in  my  district 
at  least,  would  be  very  willing  to  have  more  of  these 
halls  established  in  villages  or  any  centre,  quite  cheap 
little  tilings,  where  the  average  working  boys  could  go 
in  the  evening  to  sit  down  and  rest  themselves. 


Working,  as  they  do  on  farms,  they  have  no  place  to  Oct.  15,  IMPS, 
go  to  when  the  night  comes  but  the  public-house  ; there  Mr  Kicliarlj 
is  an  idea  that  these  little  halls  would  be  a great 
attraction  to  the  people. 

10527.  Reading  rooms?— Yes,  a simple  little  affair, 
one  room.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  benefited  from 
the  knowledge  of  spraying  potatoes  and  charlock. 

10528.  Do  you  do  much  in  the  way  of  early 
potatoes? — I don’t  do  very  much,  but  a gentleman 
with  whom  I was  speaking  yesterday,  Major  Barrett- 
Hainilton,  went  in  largely  for  those  early  potatoes, 
and  he  was  telling  me  that  this  year  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  them  at  a reasonable  profit,  taking  into 
consideration  railway  rates ; his  great  grievance  is 
he  cannot  get  satisfactory  railway  rates,  but  as  a 
general  thing  early  potatoes  are  not  gone  in  for  to 
any  great  extent. 

10529.  The  climate  is  suited  for  it? — Yes,  we  get 
very  little  frost  near  the  sea ; most  of  the  farms  down 
there  have  been  purchased  under  the  Land  Act,  and 
I must  say  there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
look  of  tlie  place.  . 

10530.  They  take  more  pride  in  them  ?— Yes.  They 
are  better  kept  and  better  managed,  and  I fancy 
there  is  more  work  being  done  on  them  ; there  is  more 
industry  and  a more  thriving  look  about  the  place. 

10531.  Then,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  what  you  say 
is  that  you  wish  the  Department’s  influence  and 
action  were  more  extensive  ?— Yes  ; the  people  appre- 
ciate the  lectures  and  any  information  given  to  them, 
and  would  be  only  too  pleased  if  they  could  get  more 
of  them  ; they  have  done  -an  immense  amount  of  good, 
as  T personally  know,  and  I know  the  country  fairly 
well; 


Rev.  Brother  Thomas  examined. 


De  I* Salle KS  College,  and  represent  also  the  suitability  of  the  programme  of: instruction  in  el to-  Thomas. 


—Yes,  sir.  technical  occupations,  and  he  indicated  his  belief  that 

■ 10533.  You  were  present  this  -morning  when  the  ^ success  w^g  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which 
Bishop  of  Waterford  was  giving  his  evidence?  xes.  attention  was  given  to  the  technical  aspect  of  elemen- 


Biehop  oi  W ateriora  was  giving  ••  attention  was  given  to  the  technical  aspect  oi  eiemen- 

10534.  Do  you  concur  with  the  evidence  that  he  has  education.  It  rather  declined  in  the  course  of  the 
„iven? — Yes ; I have  certainly  very  little  to  add  to  jast  sjx  years.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us 
his  exhaustive  statement.  any  experience  you  may  have  had  which  would  either 

10635.  W.  M t»  very  glad  to  hear  anythin  you  fcfttStaS 


SC  L«dieSga  »d  carried  oirf  by  the  South  Kcmsington  Dt^iartment, 

mentsPin  reference  to  one  of  his  points,  that  the  whatever  maybe  the  reason;  many  restrictions  were 
r<^«"t.cS“.f.ch.or.m  depenS  on  th.  develop-  placed  in  the  ,.y  of  oW.».»g  grants  from  the 

asffa&isJSrsiSi  *• *• 

“TS.Thetunce  and  Art  grant,  drdnotapply  to 


measure  from  the  want  of  opportunities  for  young  men  10542.  The  Science  and  Art  grams  mu  nor  appiy  - 
to  exorcise  what  thev  have  learned,  the  want  of  in-  elementary  schools.  I refer  to  the  teacning  in  tne 
.dustries  .and  arts  for  which  the  technical  school  elementary  schools,  where  the  pupils  were  much  below 
SfS  * workers  the  standard  of  getting  grants  from  the  Science  and 

- ****  inaction  do  you  Art  Departmerf it  ^ 


lhLkLT„o,.X»rt.rS  manual  instruction  falge.y'on  whether  the  .te.chig, 

A t nmild  not.  sav  anv  Darticular  metic.  and  elementary  science  was  based,  on  piincipi.es 


„r  domestic  economy?  T could  not  say  any  particular  metic,  and  elementary  science  was  based,  on  principles 
one  ; I believe  that  would  depend  on  the  locality  ; if  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  ^he 

, aL» W o-ivpn  to  them  a technical  school  of  to  work?— I do  not  think  it  was,  as  the  Report  of  the 


a development  be  riven  to  them ‘a  technical  school  of  to  work?— I do  not  think  it  was,  as  the  Report  °t  tne 
itself  wfll  spring  Sup,  but  if  they  remain  dwarfed  Belmore  Commission  showed  ; it  was  entirely  too  much 
. . , , r ,11  r-  of  mere  rote  work. 


and  stunted,  without  life . 

10537.  There  is  no  reality  in  the  teaching  ; it  is  i 
the  air,  if  there  is  no  practical  work  to  apply  it  to  ?- 
In  what  respect  ? 


of  mere  rote  work.  . . ,,  „ . 

10543  But  since  that  Commission  the  'commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  have  been  publishing 
successive  sets  of  regulations,  each  of  which  appeals  to 


ni063fc  iT was  trying  to  see  if  I knew  what  you  meant,  give  a great  deal  of  imP°rt»£c® ^“nng  in  the 

Unless  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  practical  work.  In  the  current  cne  we  find  it  appeanng  in  xn 
work,  practical  movement,  anc 1 so  on  to -diich  the 


te°achinPgracCaICL  directed,  you  say  it  will  come  to  very  very  complete  programme 
little?— It  will  come  to  very  little  unless  industries  mg  m elementary  science  and 


little?— It  will  come  to  very  arae  unless  iuuusm.™  TY  L .1  " 7 * Q„,aii  extent 

and  arts  are  more  developed.  , drawing?  It  is  acted  on  to  ry 

10539.  Do  you  think  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  de-  10544.  As  being  encouraged  ?— It  is  carried  out  to  a 
velop  the  industries  ? — Nothing  but  what  his  lordship,  small  extent  and  not  encouraged. 

Dr.  Sheehan,  referred  to;  they  must  be  assisted  m 10545.  Does  the  want  of  encouragement  apply  to  per- 
the  beginning,  as  we  read  other  successful  countries  sonal  influencc  more  particularly  because  the  grants 
have  done,  even  to  the  extent  of  subsidising  these  in-  appear  to  be  on  all  fours  with  the  grants  for  other 
•dustries  in  their  first  beginning,  until  they  are  able  gub;ecls  and  the  programme  of  work  is  on  paper  quite 
of 6 themselves  to  control  the  markets.  And  no  sooner  diff'er?at  x should  like  to  know  where  the  want  of  en- 
are  they  subsidised  and  assisted  in  this  way  to  enable  couragement  becomes  effective  ? Partly  j 
•them  to  hold  their  own,  it  is  their  interest  to  employ  of  the  subjects  not  being  properly  understood, 

'the  best  technical  skill  in  the  business,  and  as  soon  as  and  artly  on  acCount  of  the  want  of  the  funds,  to 
'the' "best  technical  skill  comes  into  the  business  the  illustrate,  the  courses  that-  had  been',  established, 
'technical  school  will  flourish.  The  history  of  other  ^ Hand  and  Eye  work  were  in  very  successful  opera- 
places'  shows  that.  4F2 
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Oct  15, 1906.  tion  for  two  or  thno  years,  but  the  Treasury  stopped 
— all  -fee  grants,  refused  to  give  any  further  salary  to 
Kev.  Brother  organizers  through  the  country,  and  the  whole 

1 nomas.  thing  came  to  a stop,  and  was  put  off  the  programme 

just  when  it  was  beginning  to  take  a footing  in  the 
schools  and  show  some  effect  on  the  children. 

10546.  (Mr.  Micks). — This  was  under  the  National 
Board  V — Under  the  National  Board. 

10547.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Your  view  appears  to  be  that 
the  teachers  are  not  in  themselves  so  qualified  by  pre- 
paration and  sympathy  as  to  make  the  most  of  the 
programme  as  it  stands  ? — A large  number  are  not. 

10548.  And,  therefore,  it  lies  with  the  Department 
to  improve  the  existing  teachers  in  the  manner  they 
were  doing  by  these  special  instructors  before  that 
facility  was  withdrawn? — Yes. 

10549.  Do  I rightly  interpret  your  view  in  thinking 
that  what’  you  would  urge  is  that  such  provision  for 
further  education  of  teachers  and  modification  of  thejr 
sympathies  as  the  National  Commissioners  did  estab- 
lish in  that  particular  case  should  be  re-established 
there  and  extended  in  other  aspects  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

10550.  That  is  the  point,  the  want  of  encouragement 
is  the  want  of  encouragement  that  follows  from  a want 
of  knowledge  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  teachers 
who  have  been  trained  otherwise? — Yes  ; and  also  the 
want  of  proper  grants  and  equipment. 

10551.  That  the  grants  which  the  National  Board 
pays  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  schools  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  proper 
instruction  in  these  subjects? — They  are  not.  Take  the 
teaching  of  Science,  for  which  there  is  such  a 
fairly  elaborate  scheme  in  their  programme.  The  latest 
action  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  that  was  that  if  a 
school  once  gets  ia  stock  it  will  never  get  another 
supply.  The  result  is,  that  as  soon  as  ever,  which 
takes  place  very  soon,  that  equipment  is  exhausted, 
the  teaching  comes  to  a stop. 

’’  10552.  If  the  teachers  had  been  adequately  prepared 

for  the  conduct  of  work  of  that  sort  there  would  not 
be  a very  considerable  wear  and  tear  in  the  equipment, 
because  for  that  particular  stage  of  the  work  teachers 
would  constantly  be  adding  to  it  as  part  of  their  ordi- 


nary work,  but  as  the  matter  at  present  stands  70M 
view  is  that  the  supply  of  teachers  qualified  in  tW 
respect  is  too  little  to  leave  it  on  that  basis  1—y 
With  regard  to  tho  teaching  of  practical  Science  whS' 
was  put  on  the  programme  of  the  National  Schools  i 
view  of  preparing  fox  technical  work,  that  was  nJ1 
posed  in  all  schools,  and  it  was  found  that  for  countrv 
schools  it  practically  failed.  ■>' 

10653.  Yes,  hut  for  country  schools  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  a course  very  much  modified  from  this 
•modified  in  the  direction  of  applicability  to  rural  in- 
terests based  on  the  sort  of  thing  pupils  would  be 
coming  across  every  day  ? — Certainly. 

10554.  Can  you  tell  us  how  iar  in  the  Training  Col- 
leges with  winch  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  in  Ire- 
land, budding  teachers  are  being  equipped  with  this 
knowledge  ? — The  Science  course  as  prescribed  under 
the  National  Board,  the  preparation  for  that  Science 
teaching  forms  part  of  the  course  of  the  Training 
Colleges. 


10555.  Do  the  Training  Colleges  take  special  cognis- 
ance of  the  requirements  of  Natural  Science  teaching 
such  as  to  prepare  teachers  more  adequately  for  rural 
schools  ? — I may  say  that  is  about  commencing  in  Ire- 
land, because  it  was  only  this  year  when  the  last  code 
came  out  that  there  were  any  definite  instructions  laid 
down  for  that.  We  ourselves  have  this  year  for  the 
first  time  organised  in  the  College  a distinct  course  of 
Natural  Science  for  preparing  teachers  to  carry  out 
the  programme,  the  object  lessons  in  botany  and 
zoology. 

10556.  Yon  would  urge  a general  extension  of  this 
work  throughout  the  Training  Colleges  of  Ireland  in  a 
rural  direction  ? — It  h’as  to  be  done  if  the  programme' 
is  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

10557.  You  feel  that  in  as  far  as  teachers  already  in 
office  axe  defective  or  deficient  in  this  particular  matter, 
you  would  afford  facilities  for  the  improvement  of 
tliedr  knowledge  or  extending  it? — That  is  what  was 
contemplated  by  the  Science  organizers  throughout 
the  country. 

10658.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  you  wish  t* 
add  ? — Nothing  more  than  has  been  already  said. 


Mr.  John  Bolgeb  examined. 


10559.  (Chairman). — You  are,  I believe,  a member 
of  the  Wexford  County  'Committee  of  Agriculture? — 
And  a member  of  the  County  Council  also. 

10560.  I don’t  know  whether  you  have  seen  it,  but 
we  have  a long  and  carefully  prepared  Memorandum 
from  the  Wexford  Committee? — les,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

10561.  Does  that  express  your  view? — Although  I 
was  appointed  on  that  Committee  I could  not  attend 
on  it.  I agree  with  a good  many  of  the  items. 

10662.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  your  views  in 
your  own  way? — Do  you  mean  the  one  that  commences 
with  the  Live  Stock  Schemes  ? 

10563.  Yes.  The  Committee  considered  the  scheme 
generally  satisfactory.  I fall  in  with  that  part  of  it. 
So  far  as  agricultural  banks  go,  I suppose  if  they  were 
directly  under  the  Agricultural  Department  they  might 
do  good  to  small  fanners  and  working  men,  but  I don’t 
think  there  is  very  much  in  them.  Then,  going  on  to 
the  next  thing,  fisheries. 

10564.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  that  ? — I 
quite  fall  in  with  the  views.  I think  the  County 
Council,  being  a representative  body,  should  have 
something  to  say  in  the  arrangement  of  the  inland 
fisheries. 

10565.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
functions  of  the  Council  at  present:  do  you  think 
they  ought  to  be  extended  to  that  ? — Yes  ; the  present 
Conservators  are  not  a representative  body.  That  is 
the  feeling  of  the  county  at  present. 

10566.  The  functions  of  the  former  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ? — Yes. 

10567.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  powers  do  you  think  the 
County  Council  ought  to  have  over  salmon  or  eel  fish- 
eries?— The  County  Council  should  be  at  least  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Conservators. 

10568.  Power  to  nominate  one  Or  two  members  ? — Or 
three  representatives. 


10569.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  should  be  represented  on 
the  Beard  of  Conservators,  who  have  the  fishery  control 
of  the  river? — Yes. 

10570.  (Chairman). — Then,  the  next  point  I see  here 
is  as  to  the  schools? — I think  that  is  a very  good  idea. 
I think  it  would  be'  most  essential  if  agricultural  teach- 
ing was  brought  into  the  National  Schools,  particularly 
in  the  rural  districts,  because  it  is  what  the  whole 
Department  is  aiming  at  to  try  to  teach  the  young 
farmers  agriculture  on  scientific  principles,  and  you. 
see  them  going  to  National  Schools  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  they  are  never  taught  a single  thing  about, 
agriculture. 

10571.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — At  what  age  do  they  generally 
leave  the  National  Schools  ? — Thirteen  or  fourteen. 

10572.  Do  you  think  they  could  effectively  learm 
much  of  agriculture  in  that  time  ? — From  ten  to  four- 
teen they  could  learn  a great  deal  if  there  was  a farm 
attached  to  the  National  School,  and  there  was  a gar- 
dener to  take  them  up  and  give  them  occasional  lessens.. 
It  would  help  them  afterwards. 

10573.  A general  knowledge  of  plants? — Yes. 

10574.  (Chairman). — One  difficulty  is  that  at  present 
perhaps  the  teachers  have  little  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  such  only  as  they  derive  from,  text-books?— 
It  would'  not  be  much  to  learn  the  primary  propor- 
tions. 

10575.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  has  'been  a great  deal 
of  harm  done  by  a teacher  learning  a very  little  and. 
then  trying  to  teach  it.  Your  Committee  say  the' 
County  instructors  should  be  allowed  to  take  classes  in 
the  schools:  do  you  concur  in  that  view? — I am  afraid 
we  coiuld  not  go  for  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  the* 
county.  I think  it  should  be  adopted  in  some  shape 
or  form. 

10676.  (Chairman). — You  think  they  ought  to  get 
some  taste  or  knowledge  of  it  ? — Yes  ; the  same  thing 
wonld  apply  to  girds  in  their  work,  so  far  as  oookery 
and  all  useful  things.  . 

10577.  Then  the  County  Council  goes  on  to  speak  oi 
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. • . ..  ,,?_I  think  that  is  really  one  of  the  a school  we  could  send  the  instructors  out  from  the  0*.  l^UM, 

roost  important  parts  of  *^a®  got  in  your  *’10688.  (Chairman).— There  is  one  difficulty  in  sub-  Je°h“ 

10678.  What  sort  of  stations  have  you -got ;in  your  gidi  a sch;)ol  f(Jp  itinerant  instruction.  In  a 
mind  ? — What  I have  got  in  my  mind  would  be  an  agn  8 mugt  neceBSarily  touch  only  a few  people  ? 

cultural  school.  , , T , an  ;dea  0f  —Suppose  we  had  thirty  and  it  was  a success,  there 

10579.  Do  you  know  Clonakilty  ?— I haw i an  ulea  of  ,g  no"eason  that  we  could  not  have  another  in  the 

it.  I heard  a great  deal  about  it  : that ,is  the  v«y  hind  South  o{  Wexford.  . 

of  thing,  with  a fair  proportion  of  land,  say  1UU  acres  10589.  There  are  a great  many  other  counties  in 
We  have  at  present  a very  fine  place  m the  north  oi  lreland  asking  for  the  same  thing,  it  is  a very  general 

Wexford,  Camolin  Park,  a beautiful  house  to  awomnio-  that  these  sch00ls  ought  to  be  established?— I am 

.late  twenty  or  thirty  students,  and  there  is  a demesne  kin  for  Wexford  County,  the  people  there  have 

of  600  acres,  and  the  Commissioners  are  willing  to  give  i of  the  lectUrers,  it  is  the  beaten  track  they 

-*r  this  house  and  any  complement  of  land  that  would  +v,0  anmn  interest,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they 


have  not  the  same  interest,  but  there  i: 


necessary,  and  I think  it  could  he  got  on  very  did  a great  deal  of  good. 


faT^bl(Mh.mAficks).— What  Commissioners  ?— The  taka  it  for  granted  that  you 

rwmia«innerB.  Thev  have  got  hold  of  this  +w  oeneration  all  that  can  be  done  for 


10590.  (Mr.  Ogilvie j.—Ae  far  as  the  adults  are  c 


Estates  Commissioners.  They  have  got llold 


Estates  uonum»i«*»"  j — — n given  that  generation  all  that  can  be  done  for  them, 

from  the  landlord  ; we  have  had  this  before  our  Com-  fcut  it  ia  the  young  men  y0u  want  to  attack  now?— 

inittea  on  several  occasions.  I was  lately  up  in  Dublin  I{  are  sending  your  son  to  learn  a trade  you 
on  a deputation  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  he  fell  m don>t  send  him  at  fifty.  , 

with  our  views  very  much.  The  itinerant  instructors  10691.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a man  of  over 


on  a deputation  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  he  fell  in 
with  our  views  very  much.  The  itinerant  instructors 


did  good  for  the  first  year’ or  two,  but  interest  is  lost  Peventy’has  been  at  an  itinerant  lecture  and  derived 
in  them  now  ; they  are  going  over  the  same  beaten  great  advantage  from  it  ?— That  is  my  principal  point 
track1  vou  want  something  to  follow;  you  want  to  lr0Jn  my  experience  of  that. 

teach  the  young  farmers.  When  a boy  leaves  school  at  10592.  (Chairman).— Have  you  anything  to  say 
thirteen  or  fourteen  he  wants  something  to  follow,  to  about  .the  matter  of  veterinary  dispensaries  ?— 1 think 
eet  on  • there  is  a missing  link  ; he  wants  some  school  jfc  would  be  a very  good  idea,  in  rural  districts  where 
to  eo  on  ; he  does  not  know  enough,  and  my  idea  is  you  are  a considerable  distance  from  a town,  there 
that  if  the  money,  or  at  least  a portion  otf  it,  that  is  are  numbers  of  farmers,  and  if  they  have  any  of  their 
being  expended  on  the  itinerant  instruction  was  supple-  animals  sick  they  are  often  neglected  because  they 
mented  by  some  more  to  establish  a school  in  each  have  such  a distance  to  drive  for  a veterinary  surgeon, 
ccricultural  county.  Wexford  would  be  a most  suite  that  they  will  almost  let  the  animals  die  before  they 
^hle  county  for  this  ; it  is  nearly  all  agricultural,  at  g0  for  one,  but  when  they  do  go  it  is  too  late.  Where- 
le^  Sie  northern  part  of  it  where  I live,  and  it  is  as,  if  they  had  a 


made  up  principally  of  small  farms  of  thirty  or  forty  or  and  could  get  advice  and I mec 
fifty  acres,  and  the  farmers’  sons  have  really  no  occupy-  10593.  (Mr.  Micks).  iRed 
tion.  Thev  must  all  go  away,  and  it  would  be  better  way  ; I think  it  would  do 
for  them  to  go  away  with  knowledge  than  without  it.  good.  ^r°f®s^0L"Jasa°”(| 


and  could  get  advice  and  medicine  on  cheap  terms— 
10593.  (Mr.  Micks).— Red  tickets  ?^Something  that 
way  ; I think  it  would  do  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  Professor  Mason,  I know  very  well,  I had  a. 
lone  talk  with  him,  and  he  is  in  favour  of  that. 


rrei'the  fild..?dth._p,op1VboTO.  »d  I tl»»k 

people  at  home,  because  they  would  make  more  out  of  1059S  (flf®.  Ogilvie).— The  lines  of  work  have  been 
the  land,  and  if  farming  cannot  he  done  in  the  future,  satisfactory  ?— Yes. 

in  the  absence  of  Protection,  on  more  scientific  prin-  9 1Q5g6  (Mr  jZeka).— What  do  you  consider  the  best 
ciples,  and  unless  we  get  more  out  of  the  land  the  for  Vtechnical  instruction  to  take?— I am  living, 

people  cannot  hold  on  m this  country  , they  cannot  jn  & rural  district  and  we  have  a technical  school, 
hold  on  against  foreign  competition  at  all,  for  every-  10597  You  were  just  saying  you  approved  of  the 
thing  is  against  us  as  compared  with  foreign  countries.  h . were  on  ?_xhe  lines  they  are  working  at 

imi.  In ^ some  counties  they  bave^got^  am ^nterme-  pregeIit  / oonsider  they  are  working  fairly  well. 


diate  stage  between  young 


time  fox  a period  to' attend  a College'of  that  sort  and  10598.  What  do  you  think  are  the  1^  lines  to  go 
the  purely  itinerant  instruction,  they  have  established  on,  what  ought  to  be  the  lines  of  ^hnical  lnstx  , 
a winter  course?— Yes,  we  had  one  of  them;  I had  tion  ?— The  object  of  technical  instruction  I think 

*?  * .ith  we  d»» -»gi 


everything  to  do  with  that.  We  got  a class  of 
eighteen,  and  we  had  it  for  three  months,  it  ran  three 
days  a week,  so  many  hours  a day.  First  of  all,  we 
had  a great,  difficulty  in  getting  a place  to  give  it ; 
we  had  to  fit  up  an  old  barn.  However,  we  succeeded 
in  doing  that.  They  attended  very  well,  and  took  a 
great  interest  in  it,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 


in  the  way  of  drawing  and  mathematics,  and  drawing 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  is  one  of  the  first 
objects. 

10599.  General  education  ? — Yes,  a general  object  of 
technical  work.  It  is  only  a few  months  ago  when 
we  wanted  two  surveyors  in  Wexford,  and  we  only 


they  were  just  beginning  to  get  in  on  the  way  of  had  in  the  whole  County  Wexford  two  qualified  men. 
learning,  when  they  stopped.  That  thing  is  dona  in  It  is  a very  simple  thing,  and  does  not  require  a won- 


learning,  when  they  stopped.  That  thing  is  done  in 
my  district  for  this  year;  it  is  now  in  another  dis- 
trict. 

10584.  They  had  given  up  that  three  months  pre- 
sumably without  serious  interruption  to  their  ordi- 


It  is  a very  simple  thing,  and  does  not  require  a won- 
derful education  at  all ; we  wanted  three,  and  had 
only  two  qualified  at  all. 

10600.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  was  the  want  that 
most  affected  the  local  men  ? — The  men  had  no  oppor- 


nary employment,  they  could  not  have  continued  that  tunities  of  schools  after  leaving  the  ordinary  schools, 
sort  of  game  any  longer  at  the  time  ; would  you  pro-  Of  course,  they  must  pass  an  examination  by  the- 
pose  that  should  be  continued  the  following  year  for  Local  Government  Board.  We  had  several  openings 
the  same  men  for  a further  extended  course  of  study  ? in  the  Department  for  various  instructors,  and  had 
— Yes,  sir ; but  I think  it  would  be  much  better  if  not  one  to  fill  it,  we  bad  to  import  them  from  Eng- 
they  had  an  agricultural  school  to  which  a farmer  land  and  Scotland. 

could  send  his  son  for  twelve  months ; it  should  come  10601.  The  supply  of  people  qualified  for  the  sort 
within  the  reach  of  small  farmers,  and  they  should  0f  woik  you  would  like  to  see  done  is  limited? — Very 
he  charged  a low  premium,  say  £5,  according  to  their  limited,  indeed. 

valuation,  and  that  be  supplemented  by  the  Board,  10602.  And  if  you  don’t  have  proper  men  to  do 
and  hoard  them  and  keep  them  in  the  school.  the  work  it  is  better  to  leave  it  until  you  do  ? — Yes. 


10585.  That  is  that  there  should  be  more  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  one  for  this  district? — Yes,  one,  I 
think,  for  Wexford  County. 


10603.  But  you  have  got  to  take  steps  to  see  the 
proper  men  are  provided  ?— Yes.  Then,  in  technical 
instruction  there  should  be  a general  knowledge  of 


10586.  That  would  be  a step  in  advance  of  any-  principles, 
thing  yon  have  got  now? — Yes,  that  would  be  my  10604.  (Mr.  Micks). — -What  do  you  mean  by  a 
idea.  I watched  toe  itinerant  instruction  very  closely,  general  knowledge  of  principles? — Mechanical  busi- 
and  I attended  every  meeting  we  had  in  my  district,  ness,  carpentry,  iron  work,  and  all  the  various  trades. 

10587.  You  would  not  like  to  discontinue  all  that  ? 10605.  A general  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 

— I would  not  like  to  discontinue  it,  but  if  we  had  lying  each  trade  1 — That  is  it. 
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10606.  That  is  all  you  would  go  lor  ?— That  em- 
braces nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

10607.  Do  you  think  you  could  start  a trade  if  you 
had  a certain  number  of  people  educated  in  the  prin- 


ciples underlying  the  trade? — And  if  you  could  get 
the  energy  along  with  it,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
industries. 


Mr.  William  Rochfoht, 

10608.  (Chairman).— You  have  oome  here  from  the 
County  Tipperary  ; I believe,  you  wish  to  tell  us 
about  the  inland  fisheries? — Yes,  sir. 

10609.  You  have  been  a Conservator  for  twenty 
years  ? — I am  a-  Conservator  for  twenty  years  for  the 
Waterford  fishery  district,  which  includes  the  Suir, 
Nore,  and  Barrow,  and  is  the  second  largest  fishery 
district  in  Ireland.  I am  also  the  secretary  of  an 
association,  called  the  Suir  ■ Anglers’  Association, 
which  takes  particular  care  of  the  upper  water  fash- 
ing ; I am  also  the  owner  of  a small  fresh-water 
fishery,  and  I am  agent  for  several  of  the  largest 
proprietors  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Suir.  im- 
mediately prior  to  1901  I was  aware  the  preservation 
in  the  close  season  of  the  waters  in  the  Waterford 
district  was  seriously  hampered  by  insufficiency  of 
funds  to  pay  water-bailiffs.  At  this  juncture  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  their  fishery 
branch,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  made  pecuniary 
grants  to  the  Board  of  Conservators  as  follows : in 
1901-02,  £200;  in  1903-04,  £200;  in  1905-06,  £200. 
Total,  £600. 

10610.  These  grants  were  made  to  the  Conservators 
of  the  Waterford  Fishery  District  ?— Yes,  to  disburse 
them  as  they  thought  fit  in  the  inland  ravers  in 
their  charge.  These  money  grants  were  of  the  greatest 
use,  and  enabled  the  Board  of  Conservators  to  protect 
■ during  the  close  season  the  main  river  and  tributaries, 
and  with  satisfactory  results  in  regard  to  the  Suir, 
which  is  now  fairly  well  stocked  with  breeding  fish. 
In  this  connection  I would  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  annually  set  apart  or 
ear-marked  for  the  assistance  of  fresh  water  fisheries, 
as  is,  I understand,  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  sea 
fisheries.  The  salmon  harvest  from  the  tideways  is  very 
valuable,  but  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  protection 
of  the  upper  waters  of  salmon  rivers  is' inadequate,  and 
it  might  be  preferentially  given  in  the  case  of  these 
rivers  where  the  owners  and  others  interested  in  the 
fishing  can  show  that  local  efforts  are  made  to  help 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  River  Suir  the  Anglers’ 
Association,  with  which  I am  connected,  has  done  useful 
work— first  by  providing  and  paying  for  three  extra 
water  bailifis  for  the  whole  year  ; secondly,  by  rent- 
ing privately  owned  fishings  so  as  to  keep  ofi  nets ; 
-.and  thirdly,  in  paying  rewards  for  successful  fishery 
prosecutions  and  law  expenses  connected  therewith. 
Then  I should  like  to  say  a fow  words  on  salmon 
hatcheries.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  have  also 
assisted  a privately-owned  salmon  hatchery  established 
near  Cahir  by  Lady  Margaret  Ohartaris,  owner  of  fresh 
water  fishings.  ‘Their  assistance  took  the  form  of 
deputing  their  scientific  adviser.  Mr.  Holt,  and_  their 
engineer,  Mr.  Oliver,  to  guide  the  local  manager  in  the 
instalment  of  the  salmon  hatchery,  and,  secondly,  by 
making  a small  grant  of  Is.  6c7.  per  thousand  for  all 
salmon  fry  reared  and  turned  into  the  river.  Under 
this  arrangement  101,000  salmon  fry  have  been  put 
into  the  tributaries  of  the  Suir  near  Cahir  in  1905-06. 
The  last  witness  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  County 
Councils  should  have  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Conservators  for  Fisheries,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any 
reason  why  such  representation  should  be  allowed  unless 
the  County  Councils  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board  of  Conservators,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  repre- 
sentation of  County  Councils  is  already  provided  for 
under  the  recent  Local  Government  Act,  so  if  they  are 
not  represented  it  -is  because  they  don’t  contribute. 
Owing  to  the  migratory  habits  of  salmon  which  breed 
in  the  upper  waters  of  the_  river  and  attain  their 
growth  and  condition  in  the  sea  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  salmon  rivers  can  only  be  efficiently  carried 
out  by  a strong  ceiitral  authority  with  adequate  powers, 


j.p.,  Caihir,  examined. 

pecuniary  resources  and  expert  advisers.  In  much  of 
the  breeding  ground  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  main 
rivers  and  tributaries,  where  a good  edible  fish  is  never 
taken  by  net  or  rod,  no  local  interest  is  taken  in  the 
preservation  of  the  fish.  It  is  also  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a strong  central  fishery  authority  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  conflicting  interests  of  net  men 
and  anglers.  The  local  side  , of  that  centralised  autho- 
rity already  exists  in  the  Board  of  Conservators,  but 
they  need  the  advice,  assistance,  and  in  some  cases  the 
control,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
Branch,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I should  like  to  see 
its  powers  in  some  respects  enlarged  and  its  resources 
for  aiding  freeh  water  fisheries  augmented. 

10611.  Your  case  for  State  assistance  to  inknd 
rivers  is  chat  hatcheries  and  other  means  of  preserving 
serve  a public  interest? — Yes. 

10611a.  The  numbers  of  salmon  are  increased  and 
the  total  wealth  of  the  people?— It  is  a valuable 
national  asset,  and  cannot  be  realised  by  protecting 
the  salmon  in  the  sea. 

10612.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  have  not  come  at  your 
fish  in  the  sea  with  long  drift  nets?— I could  not  say. 

10613.  (Chairman). — You  have  had  experience  of 
hatcheries  ? — Some  experience. 

10614.  Do  you  think  their  utility  is  scientifically 
established?—!  don’t  think  it  is  scientifically  estab- 
lished, but  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  it  may  do 
some  good.  On  the  Boyne  I believe  they  turn  out 
over  a million  fry  every  year,  hut  what  proportion 
come  back  is  quite  unknown.  On  the  American  sea- 
board they  have  brought  back  fish  which  had  disap- 
peared altogether  at  one  time — shad  and  other  fish 
have  l-een  brought  back  by  artificial  propagation. 

10615.  I suppose  it  is  largely  a scientific  question 
at  present ; it  is  a matter  on  which  we  want  a good 
deal  more  scientific  research  and  information?— It  is 
a question  of  practical  results.  You  don’t  know  how 
many  fish  you  get  back,  you  know  how  many  you  turn 
out,  but  how  many  survive  and  come  back  of  the 
ones  artificially  reared  is  a very  difficult  matter  to 
establish.  My  main  point  was  that  the  upper  waters 
under  an  enlightened  management  ought  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a place  to  be  neglected ; if  the  upper 
water  interests  are  not  consulted,  and  the  angler  dees 
not . get  his  chance,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
trouble  about  the  river  at  all,  and  if  the  upper  waters 
become  derelict  the  fishing  is  gone.  Where  the  fish 
most  need  protection  is  in  the  upper  waters,  where 
they  breed,  and  where  a good  fish,  perhaps  never 
reaches  in  the  angling  season.  Then  there  are  middle 
reaches  of  the  river  in  which  local  proprietors  would 
be  interested  because  they  get  some  angling. 

10616.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  much  of  the  river  does 
your  Board  exercise  control  over  ? — The  Suir,  the  Nore 
and  the  Barrow,  from  the  source  to  the  sea  ; it  is  the 
largest  in  Ireland,  except  the  Shannon,  and  it  is  very 
inadequately  protected  "from  want  of  funds  now. 

10617.  (Chairman). — Take  your  own  case  : you  want 
public  assistance  in  order  to  enable  you  to  protect  the 
upper  waters  ? — Yes,  and  that  to  some  extent  has  been 
granted;  these  grants  I have  just  mentioned,  but  if 
they  could  be  put  on  a more  secure  footing  and  aug- 
mented it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  river  and 
the  general  salmon  harvest. 

10618.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  salmon  harvest  is  not  re- 
stricted to  a certain  limited  number  of  private 
owners? — Most  of  the  fish  are  taken  in  the  tideway, 
where  the  fishing  is  public ; oil  the  best  fish  in  the 
market  are  taken  in  the  tideway. 

10619.  So  that  it  would  be  a benefit  to  a limited 
extent  to  private  owners,  but  mainly  to  what  is  a 
public  fishing  ground? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


Dr.  P.  R.  Dennehy  examined. 

10620.  (Chairman). — You  are  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction  ? — I am,  sir,  for  about  ..three 
Waterford  . County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  years.  . , 
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10621  We  have  a Memorandum  before  us  which,  J 
, Lfttwse  vou  are  aware  of  ?— *>o,  sir,  I am  not. 

1 ^ n6?2  “We  desire  to  record  our  satisfaction  at  the 
Tal  relations  which  exist  between  us  and  the  De- 
SSfiJu from  its  inception”— that  expresses  the  view 

ACprations  as  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
ZTS  of  Ireland,  and  the  urgent  and  general 
hon  Act  oi  ^ .te  advantageSj  mvolving  thereby 

*n«R^it  and  pressing  demands  upon  the  Depart- 
ment for  information,  guidance,  and  financial  aid,  l 
was  unavoidable  that  some  mistakes  should  be  made, 
hut  on  the  whole,  this  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Department  deserve  well  of  the  counter  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  hitherto  administered  the 
manner  _e  3nyfching  further  to  say  with  regard 
f'  th-  relations  of  the  Department  with  the  County 
Committee ? — No,  sir,  I have  not;  they  have  always 

*>610624r<As*  to  the  schemes  in  operation  in  the 
county  ?— They  have  been  aU  fairly  successful,  the 
only  thing  that  has  not  taken  on  well  is  the  scholar- 
RhiB  scheme  in  the  domestic  economy  school ; we  have 
offered  them  for  competition,  and  the  last  competition 
has  not  been  there ; we  offered  seven  last  year,  and 

th10625aSWhat  do  you  infer  from  that?— The  people 
don’t  take  much  interest  in  it  and  m all  the  subjects 
thev  are  taught ; they  are  also  taught  by  the  itinerant 
teachers  domestic  economy  and  laundry  work ; all  the 
others  have  taken  well,  manual  instruction  and  art 
teaching,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  agricultural 
schemes.  The  country  takes  more  interest  day  by  day 
in  them  and  in  every  third-class  carriage  you  can 
hear  the  farmers  now  discussing  spraying  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  . 

10o26.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  the  work  of  the 
Department?— I believe  it  has. 

10627.  Is  spraying  practised  very  largely  now  m the 
country  ?— This  year  it  has  been  more  than  any  other 

yei0628.  (Mr.  Micks).— How  is  the  horse-breeding 
scheme  going  l—1 The  horse-breeding  scheme  works  ad- 
mirably. The  bulls  are  not  taken  up  so  eagerly,  and 

I J . ..V +oWn  Yin  pit.her.  hut  the 


mirably.  The  bulls  are  not  tanen  up  so 

the  swine  scheme  is  not  taken  up  either,  but  the 

poultry  scheme  is  taken  up— in  fact  all  have  been 

tS10629.P  (Chairman) . — Have  you  your  full 1 staff  of 
instructors  here?— We  have  the  agricultural,  the  horti- 
cultural, the  poultry  and  domestic  economy  in- 
structors, and  the  manual  teachers,  and  the  art 
teachers  on  the  other  side. 

10630.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Bolger  was  say- 
ing just  now— he  thought  the  interest  in  the  itinerant 
lectures  was  fading,  people  had  got  rather  tired 
of  them  ? — I do  not.  Of  course  with  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  cookery,  the  intermediate  schools  now  nave 
taken  that  up,  and  after  a little  time  I don  t think 
we  will  want  to  keep  on  cookery  teachers. 

10631.  It  will  be  taught  in  the  National  schools  ? 
—Yes,  I think  onr  procedure  might  be  improved  ; I 
think  all  the  teaching  ought  to  be  the  province  of  one 
Committee,  and  agricultural,  fishing,  mid  industries 
ought  to  be  Die  province  of  the  other  Committee.  I 
had  intended  devoting  some  time  to  the  question  of 
afforestation,  and  also  to  the  question  of  veterinary 
dispensaries,  but  I have  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
the  draft  evidence  prepared  by  our  secretary,  and  on 
those  points  I am  in  absolute  accord  with  him.  _ 
10632.  You  adopt  his  evidence?— I do  thoroughly, 
the  only  point  I think  I would  take  exception  to  is  the 
question  of  -university  scholarships,  which,  I think, 
goes  in  for.  I think  that  if  the  County  Councils  take 
up  that  question  and  provide  university  scholarships 
. they  will  simply  relieve  the  Government  of  the  obliga- 
tion they  are  under  towards  this  country  in  the  matter 
of  university  education,  and  I don’t  think  we  ought 
to  take  the  burden  ofi  their  shoulders  andmut  it  on 
the  small  funds  that  we  have  for  technical  business. 

10633.  That  refers  to  something  that  the  secretary 
is  going  to  say  ?— Yes.  I have  been  interested  m the 
fishery  question  ; I think  it  is  absurd  that  ^e  public 
boards  should  not  have  representation  on  the  Con- 
servancy Boards.  You  have  had  evidence  here  by 
Mr.  .Rocbfort  of  public  funds  that  have  been  actually 
given  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  inland  fisheries,  and 
then  that  is  the  case  why  should  there  not  be  public 
representation  on  those  Boards  ? In  the  case  of  the 


Lismore  district  I am  a Conservator  there,  and  the  Oct.  15,  1906. 
whole  river  is  practically  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  ^ p_ 
Devonshire.  ..  . . _ Denneby. 

10634.  That  is  an  exceptional  case  ?— Yes,  it  is  from 
Youghal  to  Lismore  ; bed  and  soil  and  everything  else 
is  his,  and  public  funds ’have  been  given  there  also. 

10635.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— For  a hatchery. 

10636.  As  I was  suggesting  just  now,  the  justification 
for  spending  public  money  on  what  may  from  one  point 
of  view  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  private  property  is 
that  it  assists  the  outside  fisheries,  arid  so  is  for  the 
public  benefit?— I think  the  English  Board  of  Con- 
servators consist  of  three  classes,  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils,  owners  of  several  fisheries,  ex-oincio 
members  and  members  elected  by  the  holders  of 
licences  ; I think  the  County  Councils  ought  to  have 
the  appointment  of  half  our  Board  of  Conservators. 

10637.  (Mr.  Micks).— Without  giving  any  assistance 
from  the  rates  ?— Even  so,  because  it  must  come  after- 

10638  You  would  not  propose  any  more  assistance 
from  the  rates  ? — I would  under  certain  circumstances. 

10639.  You  would  not  make  the  representation  con- 
tingent on  a contribution  from  the  rates?  I would 
not ; I would  help  them,  but  I would  not  have  it  con- 
tingent ; I don’t  see  why  it  should  be  contingent  m 
Ireland  when  it  is  not  contingent  in  England.  At 
the  present  time  these  Boards  of  ^ Conservators  are 
practically  powerless  ; they  cannot  do  anything  ; they 
have  not  got  funds,  and  there  is  no  public  audit  of  the 
accounts.  I hold  in  my  hand  here  the  last  ^counts 
and  they  are  audited  by  a member  of  the  hoard  , that 
is  hardly  good  enough.  The  income  comes  from 
licences,  fees  and  subscriptions.  The  principal  sub- 
scriber to  our  funds  is  the  man  who  is  notoriously 
breaking  the  law.  The  Lismore  weir  has  a gap  m it, 
but  none  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
are  fulfilled.  They  got  a kind  of  certificate  practi- 
cally dispensing  them  from  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  Whenever  they  have  been  pulled  up  since  that 
thev  have  pleaded  this  certificate,  and  also  that  the 
Lismore  weir  is  such  a unique  instrument  that  they 
cannot  comply  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  If  you 
will  allow  me,  sir,  I will  put  in  the  report  published 
on  the  Blackwater  fishery  made  by  Mr.  Fennell,  who- 
is,  I think,  editor  of  Land  and  TKafcr  ; it  deals  with 

i the  whole  subject.  T ...  i, 

, 10640.  There  has  been  a little  litigation  I think, 

! about  that  river?— There  has  been.  This  is  Die  point 
I am  coming  to,  that  the  Conservators  cannot  fight  & 
f case  oi  that  kind,  and  I think  a strong  central  body 
- would  be  the  only  possible  body  to  fight  the  matter. 

10641.  (Chairman). — I am  not  quite  sure  Diat  we - 
t are  not  going  perhaps  a little  bejani  aa r dwty  in 
entertaining  a question  of  that  sort.  No  doubt  the 
Department  (under  the  Act  of  Parliament)  have  trans- 
: ferred  to  them  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Inspectors 

5 of  Irish  Fisheries ; I am  not  quite  sure  that  we  could 
1 deal  under  that  with  the  constitution  of  the  Boards  ot 
® Conservators.  The  subject  of  our  inquiry  is  xate 
t whether  the  methods  of  the  Department  m this  and 
k other  things  are  proper  methods  ?— We  want  the  De- 
partment to  have  extra  powers.  ... 

? * 10642.  That  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact.  I think 

I anything  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  increasing 
ie  the  powers  of  the  Department  is  quite  within  our 
;s  jurisdiction  ?— I think  that  the  Department  ought  to 
1 have  powers  to  initiate  a prosecution  m a case  f ' 
if  I have  mentioned  ; there  is  no  use  m throwing  the  onus 
T on  a private  individual,  as  has  been  done  lately  on  the 
ig  Board  of  Conservators,  it  would  mean  too  much  com, 
m it  cost  them  some  time  ago  about  £1,200,  and  the  whole 
income  is  not  more  than  about  £1,121  6*.  oa. 

' ; 10643.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— And  we  have  it  that  the  De 

ie  partment  has  contributed  about  £220  a year  latterly? 
he  E_To  our  Conservators?  Mr.  Roch  forts  evidence  ra- 
ke ferred  to.  this  district  here.  . . 

P9  10644.  Have  you  any  idea  ofthe 

a-  come  of  the  Conservators  of  the  district  here?—!  have 


n°10645.  Have  the  Department  contributed  any  sub- 
stantial amount  to  the  Conservators  of  the  district  you 
are  sneaking  of  ? — No,  I don’t  think  they  have.  • . 

(Mr  Drohan).— They  have  contributed  their  portion 
to  the  establishment  of  the  hatchery  at  Lismore  and 
Rockville,  and  also  given  £100  for  the  improvement 
of  the  fish  pass  at  Clondulane  on  the  mam  river. 

10646.  (Mr.  Ogilv. ie).— But  nothing  m proportion:  to 
the  representation  you  suggest  as  the  representation  m 

public  money  was  being  contributed  to  these  bodies 
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the  County  Council  should  have  one  half  of  the 
representation  1 — I said  one-half,  but  I put  it  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  English  Boards. 

10648.  Would  you  be  content  to  have  representation 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  public  funds  sub- 
scribed?— Yes,  if  they  have  it  in  England.  In  the 
ease  of  sea  fisheries  there  are  not  any  boards  in  Ire- 
land, and  we  think  that  legislation  ought  to  provide 
for  that.  I would  suggest  that  in  the  maritime 
counties  the  Agricultural  Committee  could  act,  and  to 


illustrate  the  advantage  of  that,  at  a meeting  we  had 
some  three  months  ago  a member  came  in  and  re- 
ported that  trawlers  were  trespassing  within  the 
limits.  We  were  the  Agricultural  Committee,  but  we 
took  it  on  ourselves  to  telegraph  to  the  Department 
The  Helga  was  sent  down,  and  within  twelve  hours 
three  of  them  were  caught.  One  man  was  fined  £100 
and  the  other  two  £50  each,  and  all  their  gear  con- 
fiscated, but  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committees  in  the  maritime  counties. 


Mr.  John  F.  Boyle  examined. 


10649.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary  to  the 
Waterford  County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction? — Yes,  sir. 

10650.  I suppose  you  will  put  in  this  Memorandum 
which  has  been  already  read  ? — Yes,  I have  a copy  of 
it  here. 

10651.  Will  you  give  your  evidence  in  your 
own  way  ? — I prepared  the  evidence  under  two 
heads,  agricultural  and  technical  instruction, 
and  then  I intend  to  hand  in  some  records 
and  give  you  copies  of  the  reports  and  schemes. 
With  regard  to  the  agricultural  scheme  for  the 
year  1905-6  the  following  schemes  were  in  opera- 
tion: — Agricultural  instruction,  poultry-keeping, 

butter-making,  horticulture,  including  distribution  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees  at  cost  price,  cottage  and  farm 
prizes,  live  stock,  subsidies  to  shows,  Fertilisers  and 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act.  The  estimated  cost  of  these 
schemes  was  £1,968,  of  which  amount  £785  15s.  8d. 
was  payable  from  rates,  and  £1,182  4s.  4d.  by  the  De- 
partment. Of  the  amount  payable  from  the  rates 
there  was  levied  in  the  year  only  £538,  or  a half- 
penny in  the  pound  for  agricultural  purposes,  leaving 
a balance  of  £247  15s.  8d.  This  was  met  by  an  un- 
expended balance  of  rates  from  previous  years,  £152, 
and  a special  contribution  from  the  Department  of 
£95  15s.  8d.  Under  the  above  scheme  the  poultry  in- 
structor, although  originally  engaged  for  fifty-two 
weeks  in  the  year,  was  employed  only  for  thirty-eight 
■weeks,  and  the  butter-making  instructor  was  employed 
■only  for  thirty-two  weeks.  In  my  opinion  both  these 
instructors  should  be  whole-time  officials. 

10652.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  that 
they  were  only  employed  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  sir ; 
we  had  not  sufficient  funds  ; that  was  the  reason  of 
the  reduction. 

10653.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  the  rest  of  their  time 
-spent  with  some  other  county? — No,  they  were  thrown 
idle.  Similar  schemes  to  foregoing  have  been  adopted 
for  the  year  1906-7,  but,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  at  a 
reduced  estimate  of  £1,648.  The  amount  payable  from 
rates  under  Scheme,  1906-7,  has  been  set  down  at 
£643  11s.  5d.,  whereas  only  the  bare  half-penny  rate 
•or  £538  is  available  from  rates.  The  Department  has 
■been  good  enough  to  state  that  it  will  be  prepared  to 
increase  its  contribution  by  £105  11s.  5 d.  provided 
next  year  the  Committee  arrange  either  that  more 
money  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  agricultural  schemes 
from  the  present  rate  ; or  that  an  additional  rate  be 
raised. 

10654.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  rate  now  ?— One 
half-penny  rate.  I do  not  see  how  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  can  make  good  either  of  these 
conditions  unless  by  undesirable  appropriation  of  the 
funds  for  technical  instruction  purposes,  thereby 
truncating  these  schemes  and  inflicting  hardships  upon 
the  technical  instruction  officials.  The  Committee  of 
Agriculture  being  subordinate  to  the  Rating  Authority 
-or  the  County  Council  cannot  of  themselves  guarantee 
that  an  additional  rate  will  be  raised.  There  is 
another  source,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  the  only 
source  to  which  the  Committee  can  look  for  the  making 
good  of  this  deficiency,  viz.,  the  Department,  and  a 
hope  is  very  generally  entertained  that  one  of  the 
practical  results  of  this  enquiry  will  be,  a strong 
recommendation  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  for  agricultural  purposes  will  be  largely 
and  reasonably  increased.' 

10655.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  the  half-penny  rate  for 
agricultural  purposes  independent  of  the  rate  for 
technical  instruction  ? — Yes,  sir. 

10656.  What  is  the  rate  for  technical  instruction? — 
A half-penny.  We  struck  a penny  rate  and  gave  a half- 
penny to  each.  The  grounds  of  this  expectation  are 
that  Ireland  is  a poor  country  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture, that  it  is  still  imperfectly  tilled,  its  area 


under  cultivation  decreasing,  and  a diminishing 
population  without  industrial  habits  or  technical 
skill,  a condition  of  things  brought  about  by  “ legis- 
lation that  left  her  no  chance,  that  struck  at  all  her 
industries,  not  excepting  agriculture.”  (See  Report 
of  Recess  Committee,  pp.  4,  5.)  The  depressed  con- 
dition of  Ireland  as  regards  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture has  been  of  artificial  creation,  and  therefore 
deserves  exceptional  treatment.  I do  not  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  Ireland  should  not  be  treated 
with  more  consideration  by  the  English  Parliament 
than  Great  Britain.  Ireland  is  more  dependent  for 
her  existence  upon  agriculture  than  either  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales.  The  English  Parliament  has  not 
treated  these  as  it  has  treated  Ireland,  and  therefore 
in  remedial  measures  Ireland  should  be  treated  ex- 
ceptionally as  compared  with  them  ; and  instead  of 
“ striking  at  all  her  industries,  not  excepting  agricul- 
ture,” Parliament  should  foster  and  develop  all, 
including  agriculture.  . 

10657.  (Chairman). — What  are  you  referring  to 
there,  are  you  referring  to  the  past  history  of  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  trade,  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 
Returning  to  observations  upon  the  county  schemes 
for  1906-7.  The  result  of  the  shortage  of  funds  or 
of  the  energetic  activity  of  the  Committee  in  carry- 
ing out  their  schemes,  is  that  they  could  not  provide, 
as  they  had  hoped,  for  agricultural  classes  for  which 
the  Department  had  an  instructor  ready.  They  had 
to  still  further  reduce  the  time  of  their  poultry  in- 
structor to  thirty-two  weeks,  to  bring  down  the  valued 
nominations  to  mares  from  £3  to  £2,  their  cottage 
and  farm  prizes  from  £84  to  £42,  the  number  of 
premiums  to  bulls  from  12  to  8 or  by  £60,  and  their 
subsidies  to  shows  from  £180  to  £100. 

10658.  Are  those  the  economies  you  suggest  7— They 
are  the  result  of  want  of  funds,  they  are  not  economies 
at  all,  they  are  simply  the  inability  of  the  County 
Committees  to  carry  out  the  schemes  properly. 

10659.  They  are  reductions  ? — Reductions  because  d 
want  of  funds.  Our  schemes  are  penalised  by  the 
success  of  our  efforts  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
schemes  are  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
'Department’s  general  schemes.  A short  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  administered  in  Waterford 
County  is  necessary.  (1.)  Agricultural  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  lectures,  experimental  and  demon- 
stration plots.  Lectures  run  from  October  to  end  d 
February.  The  county  is  divided  into  centres  co- 
terminous’ with  its  rural  districts.  Each  centre^  con- 
sists of  five  circuits,  determined  by  selected  Nation™ 
schools  where  lectures  are  given.  Each  lecture  costs 
the  Committee  2s.  6 d.  (not  an  extravagant  sum),  for 
light,  fire,  and  cleaning.  On  an  average,  three  lectures 
in  three  consecutive  weeks  axe  given  in  each  circuit. 
The  number  of  lectures  given  under  1905-06  scheme 
was  sixty -five,  cost  £8  2s.  bd. 

10660.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — This  is  exclusive  of  fires  and 
lighting? — It  is  for  fire,  lighting,  and  cleaning. 

10661.  Is  that  general  in  a school  ? — Yes.  Our 

lectures  cost  us  2s.  6 d.,  that  is  a regular  arrangement 
we  have  made  all  around. 

10662.  It  is  not  .what  is  actually  required  to  be 
paid,  but  that  is  your  standing  fee? — Yes,  we  think 
it  small  enough. 

10663.  The  subjects  of  lectures  given  on  agriculture 
last  year  were: — (1.)  Manures,  experiments,  and 
results.  (2.)  Seeds,  pastures,  and  plant  diseases. 
(3.)  Feeding  and  management  of  stock.  From  the 
beginning  of  March  to  end  of  period  for  which  the 
scheme  runs,  the  agriculturist  is  employed  attending 
to  experimental  and  demonstration  plots.  Lectures 
were  delivered  last  year  at  twenty-five  National  schoo  ' 
Total  attendance,  2,642.  Average,  forty  a lecture. 
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, v,..  Wen  done  by  these  lectures,  and  by  done  under  the  instruction  of  the  horticulturist.  Oct.  15,  1908. 
S^viaTof  the  agriculturalist^ amongst  farmers.  They  These  should  leave  a profit.  Even  though  they  did  M J h 
f fn  towsl  attention  for  the  time  in  the  same  way  not  the  education  given  through  them  being  scientific  F B le. 

^e  PfW  ordinary  lectures,  but  they  will  be  almost  and  practical,  would  be  well  worth  the  money  m- 
M C LL  followed  up  by  solid,  academic  and  volved,  and  would  serve  to  introduce  Market 
prSl  instruction  in  the  field.  Gardening”  throughout  the  county  Fruit  trees 
continuous  p should  be  taken  to  secure  —supplies  were  obtained  by  contract.  There 

In  . f,  of  two  or  three  acres  close  to  every  were  planted  in  1904-5,  1*500  fruit  trees,  8,000 
apicuitnral  piots  t ^o  0cultivated  , boys  in  th'  forest  trees.  In  1905-6  2,300  fruit  trees,  14  648 
vh£  standards  under  instruction  from  the  county  forest  trees.  Planted  by  others  not  supplied 
and  an  agricultural  station  should  through  County  Committee,  39,000  forest  trees. 
r=Tor  the  county  into  which  would  be  drafted  As  regards  fruit  trees  no  formation  to  hand 
\!fl^vine  school  boys  intended  for  farming;  and  As  regards  the  twenty,  each  one-acre  fruit  plots,  for 
inl  J from®  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  upwards,  the  which  plots  the  trees,  &c.,  were  supplied  by  the  De- 
to  be  “conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those  partment,  I would  take,  occasion  to  emphasise  the 
.Wv  established.  After  initial  expense  both  the  satisfaction  they  have  given.  If  pebble,  increased 
Plots  and  station  should  leave  a profit  to  the  numbers  of  these  should  be  secured  Twenty  such 
fnnrTtvP  Instruction  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  plots  are  not  enough  to  create  an  industry  There 
Ss  te  poultry  stations  holder  and  others,  should  be  at  least  forty  within  easy  reach  of  the 

like  to  ask  or 

average  Stendance,  eighteen;  coat  *9  ISt.  two  questions  aW  school  gardens ; you  spoke  of 
'There  .re  silteen  egg  distribution  stations.  Breeds  school  gardens  being  under  the  charge  of  the  County 
teat— Hens,  buff  Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Instructors  in  horticulture.  Your  idea  I gather  is 
ST  and  brown  leghorns.  Number  of  fowl,  519.  that  these  instructors  would  visit  the  elementary 
Hert— Indian  runner  ducks,  127.  Eggs  distributed,  schools  in  rotation  and  would  have  pupils  from  the 
a 436  at  1.  per  dosen.  Turkey  stations,  five.  Sub-  elementary  schools  to  instruct  in  connection  with i the 
tah  ’of  le5nL-(l.)  Best  breeds  for  laying  and  work  of. the  gardens;  has  anything  m that  direction 
general  purposes;  V)  Feeding,  housing,  fattening,  been  done  »P  to . this  time  in  Waterford f— No,  lit, 
incubation,  rearing  of  chickens,  diseases,  rearing  of  we. at  j.m  . 

Ef  ««»,  and  turkeys,  demonstrations  on  10672.  Where  did  yon  find  the  difficulty  when  you 

Semffinl,  killing,  plucking,  trussing.  Butter-  tiled  to  do  it  1-The  schemes  did  not  allow  us  to  be 

maSng— instruction  given  by  means  of  classes  en-  '■ a11  W‘th  the  primary  schools 
I .”,«d  in  the  practical  work.  Instructor  spends  four  10673.  Supposing  the  Deportment  had  power  to  do 
i Sgfi„  weeks  in  each  rural  district.  The  classes  that  and  gave  the  necessary  authority,  do  you  anti- 
1 “usist  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  of  “P”*  >»  welcomed  by  the  dementaxj  school 

i SiSturol  labourers.  The  instructor  has  a fully  outhontiesI-Yery  much  so,  it  would  become  a most 

I equipped,  iaifl  ’”lOOT4.  $E%3y difficult!'  ‘hen,  is  that  your  in- 


&c.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  butter-making  was  for-  j-w. -r.  C" 

merly  the  staple  industry  of  the  county  (Waterford  structors  are  not  allowed  when  paid  by  you  tc ^ give  in- 
City  exported  about  £500,000  worth  annually),  ^ruction  in  connection  with  tlie  primary  schools  ?- 

tins  scheme  is  most  popular.  The  premises  in  which  It  is  possible  for  the  authorities  at  the 

the  classes  are  held  are  generally  dairies,  and  cost  for  ■ school  toPpay  your  instructors  for  giving  such 
rent  £8,  the  season  from  May  to  November  inclusive  Ltruction  in  connection  with  the  school*  and  they 


This  instructor  should  be  a whole-time  official,  and 


w.nf«  duirying  stand  b.  e,t,bli.hed  und  efforts  i^cSStM 

mad.  to  secure  ready  markets  for  (he  finished  pro-  h Bch ool  „lden,i_I  think  my  Committee  would  bo 
duct  made  un  m suitable  packages.  Horti-  , , P ■ . j.  .c  it  . l n i- 


duct  made  up  in  suitable  packages.  Horti- 
culture— Instruction  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 

visit,  among  growers  of  fruit,  4c  Arrangements  for  10676  u „ regulation  of  the  National  Corn- 

lectures  same  as  for  amicultunst.  Last  year Jtnere  w tiiat  Hiey  allow  manager,  ef  ele- 
ven delivered  between  October  and  March  -00  lec-  school,  to  rend'  their  pupil,  to  an  institution 

toes.  Cost  for  premises,  to.,  £12  10».  Iverige  J oc  whateveI  it  maJ  be,  outside  their  own 

attendance  at  each  lecture,  thirty-five.  Subjects-  mh;d  to  [„dud(.  „ part  0f  the  seheme  in 

<1.)  PTnit  tree  culture,  forest  trees,  ornamental  of  which  they  get  grahts  the  time  so  spent  1— 

flowering  shrubs,  plants,  &c.  (2.)  Sprouung  of  when  was  that?  Up  to  the  present  my  impression  is, 

early  varieties  of  potatoes,  vegetable  culture.  My  and  it  ig  tho  impression  0f  my  Committee,  and,  as  far 

opinion  as  regards  the  value  of  these  lectures  same  as  j can  judge  the  impression  of  the  Department,  that 

as  m agriculture.  The  information  imparted  must  we  cannot  ]lave  anything  to  do  with  these  elementary 


very  glad  to  receive  part  of  the  payment  under  that 
head. 

10676.  That  is  a regulation  of  the  National  Com- 


necessarily  be,  as  in  c 
fugitive  character. 

10664.  These  lectures  s 


. of  many  lectures,  of  a 
n to  have  taken  v«y  well, 


schools  in  the  way  of  horticultural  instruction. 

10677.  It  would  be  the  primary  school  people  send- 
ing their  pupils  to  you  for  instruction,  and  they 


the  attendance  was  large?— They  did,  hut  still  I i'<ld  claiming  grants  in  respect  of  the  time?— My  Com- 
that  the  information  imparted  must  necessarily  be  wouid  not  at  all  object  to  that.  I don’t  think 


of  a fugitive  character. 

10665.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Unless  followed  up?— Yes, 


mittee  would  not  at  all  object  to  that.  1 aon  t thins 
the  size  of  the  grant  would  affect  us  at  all,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  get  at  the  primary  school  children. 


I don’t  really  believe  the  lectures  are  intended  as  js  really  news  to  me  what  you  say  now.  Fruit 
instruction  and  education  at  all ; the  lectures  would  growing  has  been  during  recent  years  occupying  the 
^ use  to  persons  who  had  already  been  educated.  attention  of  many  practical  men,  and  our  county  has 
10666.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  shown  a most  progressive  tendency  in  forwarding 
the  lectures  ought  to  be  followed  up  by  continuous  wherever  possible  this  important  and  necessary  work, 
practical  instruction  in  the  fields?— I say  the  same  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  planted 
W1^_jegard  to  this.  twenty  acres  of  mixed  orchards  in  the  Dungarvan  dis- 

10667.  You  regard  the  lectures  as  not  only  useful  trict,  one  acre  is  given  to  each  farmer  possessing  a 
for  revision,  but  to  initiate  knowledge  in  the  minds  suitable  site.  Soil,  situation,  and  shelter,  being  in- 
of  the  people  which  requires  to  be  followed  up  by  work  Spected  as  to  suitability  before  planting.  The  plant- 


in  the  fields  or  dairies  ? — Yes. 

10668.  (Chairman). — Do  you  agree  that  interest  in 
these  lectures  is  diminishing  very  much  ? — I do  not ; 
that  is  not  my  experience  in  Waterford.  Mr.  Bolger 
may  be  right  with  regard  to  Wexford. 

10669.  You  don’t  think  it  is  diminishing? — Not  in 
the  County  W aterford,  in  fact  I think  it  is  now  in 


ing  of  such  u large  quantity  of  trees  was  conducted  by 
an  expert.  These  plantations  will  be  looked  sifter  for 
a period  of  four  years,  during  which  time  the  owners 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with 
the  treatment  required  for  the  successful  culture  of 
fruit  trees.  Therefore,  he  will,  from  such  experience, 
be  able  to  extend  his  plantation  should  he  find  the 


v « vieunty  vvareriora,  in  iact  I tnmK  it  is  now  m expefiment  to  pay,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
rignt  earnest  that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  it  ;will  pay  The  ciimate  is  favourable  and  the  soil 
scheme ; up  to  the  present  we  had  sreat  difficult?  m r<-  is  » nnnr 


scheme  ; up  to  the  present  we  had  great  difficulty  in  suitable'  It  is  quality  that  pays,  mediocrity  is  a poor 
trymg  to  popularise  the  whole  subject.  asset,  quality  must  be  the  aim  of  the  grower.  If  it 

10670.  You  say  that  difficulty  is  diminishing  ? — pays  the  foreigner  to  send  apples  from  Tasmania  and 
Fading  away.  I would  strongly  advocate  the  estab-  British  Colombia,  it  should  also  pay  to  grow  these, 
lishment  of  school  gardens  of  about  half  an  acre  in  fruits  at  home;  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
extent  for  each  school,  where  practical  work  could  be  quality  of  home-grown  fruit  is  superior  to  the  foreign 

4 G 
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article.  Fruit  culture,  in  addition  to  being  a profit-  fry  find  their  best  food.  They  lead  to  the  propagation 


able  occupation,  is  an  agreeable  pursuit.  This  county  of  forest  game  (such  as  pheasants,  cock,  deer,  .hatesV 
' ’ iensively  planted  with  fruit  trees.  After  a certain  period  the  grazing  of  the  forests  bp. 


„.i  at  one  period  extensively  planted  with  fruit 
The  fame  of  the  Blackwater  cider  has  come  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  further  evidence  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  past  may  be  seen  in  the  old  orchards 
that  still  exist.  They  bear  witness,  however,  to  the 
primitive  treatment  they  received,  being  covered  with 
lichen  and  moss,  and  the  growths  densely  crowded. 
Such  trees  bear  crops,  but  always  of  an  inferior 
quality.  New  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  when  pro- 
perly treated  with  regard  to  planting,  pruning,  spray- 
ing, and  intelligent  methods  of  culture  pursued,  would 
yield  superior  fruit,  and  be . a valuable  asset  to  the 
farmer.  He  cannot  produce  any  crop  off  the  la,nd  ap- 
proaching the  value  of  a well  grown  crop  of  fruit.  The 
cider  industry,  once  so  famous  in  this  county,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  almost  exstinct.  This  is  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  is  a most  wholesome  beverage  to  drink. 
Strong  efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  revive  the 
industry  ; and  the  cider  manufactured  at  Dungarvan 
is  of  very  good  quality,  much  superior  to  the  foreign 
stuff  sold  in  many  towns  in  the  country. 

10678-9.  (Chairman).— Are  those  efforts  entirely  by 
private  persons? — Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Thomas  Power,  of 
Dungarvan.  Where  an  abundance  of  fruit  is  grown 
other  industries  arise,  such  as  jam  manufacture, 
bottling  of  fruit,  and  jelly  making;  all  desirable  to 
stem  the  amount  of  foreign  and  generally  inferior 
articles  sent  to  this  country  and  pawned  on  a guileless 
people.  Reafforestation  and  Reclamation  of  Waste 
Land. — There  are  in  the  County  Waterford  110,396. 
acres  of  waste,  bog  and  mountain.  This  condition  of  . 
denudation  was  to  a great  extent  caused  by  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  throughout  the  last  century. 
Lecky  (as  quoted  in  Report  of  Recess  Committee)  says, 

“ Wholesale  destruction  of  woods  took  place  under  Go- 
vernment sanction  the  grantees  of  confiscated  lands 
making  a practice  of  cutting  down  and  realising  on 
the  timber,  often  so  wastefully,  as  to  sell  large  trees 
for  sixpence  each.”  (Recess  Report,  p.  23.)  This  re- 
port states  that  “ No  one  can  inquire  with  any 
thoroughness  into  the  subject  of  Forestry  without 
being  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  au  the  directions  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
State,  the  wealth  of  Ireland  may  be  increased.” 
Adopting  the  generous  estimate  of  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee as  regards  cost  of  preparing,  planting,  and 
fencing  of  these  waste  lands,  viz.,  £7  an  acre,  the 
total  cost  of  reafforesting  the  waste  lands  of  this 
county  would  be  £770,000.  If  this  be  undertaken  at 
the  rate  of  5,000  acres  a year  it  would  cost  £35,000  per 
year.  The  Government,  who  are  bound  to  assist  in 
the  undertaking  in  view  of  their  previous  sanction  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  our  woods  as  pointed  out, 
should  make  an  absolute  grant  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  amount,  and  should  lend  the  necessary  balance 
at  a low  rate  cf  interest,  say,  five  per  cent,  for  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  in  twenty-five  years. 
The  amount  required  to  be  borrowed  at  this  rate  would 
-be  £8,750  for  every  5,000  acres,  which  at  five  per 
cent,  for  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  would 
be  £437  per  annum.  This  would  require  a rate  of 
less  than  a halfpenny  in  the  pound  to  realise.  Against 
this  outlay  should  be  placed  the  returns  from  plant- 
ing. The  following  are  opinions  of  experts  given  in 
Recess  Committee’s  Report: — (1.)  Howitz  is  of 
opinion  that  in  three  years  after  planting  several  por- 
tions of  the  forests  would  begin  to  give  a return.  The 
osiers  planted  for  basket-making  would  be  quite  avail- 
able in  that  time.  In  six  years  the  thinnings  of  the 
forests  would  lake  place,  and  the  development  of  the 
charcoal  industry  .would  begin.  In  twenty-five  years 
the  forests  would  begin  to  give  their  full  return  to  the 
country.  (2.)  Hartland  says,  “ Forests,  after  periods 
ranging  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  years, 
realised  sums  'ranging  from  £33,  the  lowest,  to  £78, 
the  highest,  per  acre  for  the  period,  i.e.,  a profit  of 
from  £1  to  £2  per  acre.”  Advantages  of  reaffoiesta- 
tion  as  stated  in  Recess  Committee’s  Report  (p  27.) — 
‘‘A  shelter  belt  along  the  west  coast  would  protect 
lands  from  the  violence  of  the  Atlantic  storms.  The 
planting  of  mountains  would  tend  to  equalise  rain- 
fall ana  temperature  and  prevent  upland  soils  being 


comes  very  valuable.  There  is,  further,  the  value  of 
the  timber  itself,  and  of  the  bye-products  (bark  ehar 
coal,  leaves,  grasses,  mosses,  shrubs,  weeds,  ’iallen 
branches,  resin,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine) ; the  ink, 
mediate  agricultural  products  (flax,  corn,  potatoes" 
roots,  fruits,  truffles),  and  the  series  of  woodworking 


industries  (sawing,  pole-making,  cart  and  wheel  WM. 
ing,  stave-making,  handle-making,  basket-making),  iv 
value  of  timber  imported  from  abroad  in  1894  wa, 
£17,150,952.”  Cottage  and  Farm  Prizes.— These 

schemes  are  in  operation  for  the  past  three  years.  ltt 

1904- 5  forty-nine  entries.  Judge  m his  report  states- 
“ Decided  improvement.  Standard  in  some  districts 
very  high,  making  work  of  judging  very  difficult.”  Ia 

1905- 6,  entries  fifty-thiee.  Judge  reports — ‘‘Standard 


of  excellence  of  the  majority  of  cottages  extremely 
high.”  Notwithstanding  these  reports  testifying  to 
the  satisfactory  and  improving  character  of  our  cot- 
tagers and  small  farmers,  the  Committee  this  year 
were  obliged  for  want  of  funds  to  cut  down  the  amount 
allocated  under  the  scheme  from  £84  to  £42,  and  to- 
exclude  small  farmers  from  the  benefit  of  healthy  com- 
petition created  by  it.  The  j udges’  reports  testify  to. 
continuing  improvement.  It  is  too  baa  that  the  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  penalise  the  scheme.  Evidently 
more  funds  are  required  under  this  head. 

10680.  (Mr.  Ogilrie). — In  that  particular  scheme 
did  your  Committee  consider  whether  or  not  they  have 
not  reached  so  far  on  the  way  of  establishing  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  keeping  up  of  farms  that  this 
particular  one  might  be  set  aside.  It  continually 
happens  that  one  scheme  may  be  necessary  for  a time, 
and  having  established  a certain  standard  you  cam 
strike  it  off  and  apply  the  money  to  something  else!— 
My  Committee  were  not  at  all  of  that  opinion. 

10681.  They  think  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it  per- 
manently ? — I would  not  say  permanently,  but  I know 
they  are  inclined  to  have  it  continue  for  some  time 
to  come. 

10682.  It  has  not  become  the  perquisite  of  a limited 
number  of  farmers  without  affecting  a large  number  of 
others  that  don’t  come  forward.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  after  a few  years  a scheme  of  this  sort 
might  have  established  a standard  in  a limited  num- 
ber of  farms?— And  the  same  people  will  get  the 


...  .-pie  who  arc  competing  for  it  are  of  the  s 
Probably  all  the  fifty-three  have  got  into  fair  con- 
dition?— We  exclude  those  who  get  first  or  second 
prize  in  the  previous  schemes  and  establish  champion- 
ship prizes  through  the  whole  county  among  those  who 
have  got  prizes. 

10684.  There  are  fifty-three  out  of  500  people  com- 
peting ? — Yes.  I would  expect  we  would  have  more 
than  fifty-three,  the  number  of  entries  are  small. 

10685.  But  they  are  probably  year  after  year  entries 
of  the  -same  people? — Many  of  the  same  people  do 
enter  in  subsequent  years. 

10686.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  scheme  is  concerned 
you  have  established  among  those  fifty  farms  a fair 
standard  of  excellence,  but  among  a large  number  of 
others  you  have  not  had  any  influence  at  all?— They 
have  not  come  into  the  operation  of  the  scheme. 

10687.  Has  your  Committee  considered  whether  it 
was  worth  while  continuing  to  spend  money  on  the 
fifty-three  instead  of  doing  something  else  to  push  up 
the  laggards? — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  my 
Committee,  they  are  hoping  and  trying  to  do  that. 

10688.  (Chairman).— As  a matter  of  fact,  did  the 
same  people  get  prizes  over  and  over  again  1— Yes,  Iot 
two  years.  The  Horse  Scheme  has  been  a deaaea 
success  from  the  beginning.  In  1905  there  were 
nominations  for  mares  offered,  entries  at  shows,,  oo  , 
number  of  mares  served,  111. 

10689.  What  breed? — Thoroughbred.  , 

10690.  Are  you  breeding  hunters? — We  are  going _ 
this  year  for  the  Irish  hunter  and  the  half-bred. 
1906  there  were  306  entries,  the  reason  for  the  decrease 
being  that  there  were  excluded  from  competition  mares 
whose  owners  were  valued  at  oyer  JE120.  Nomina^ 


<uiu  teiuperuture  <uiu  prevent  upiana  sous  oemg  wiiose  owners  were  vaiuea  at  over  • ? 

washed  away  by  torrents  and  rivers  being  silted  up  offered,  115 : all  were  allocated.  Extract  from  om 
and  lowlands  flooded.  Forests  heln  ths  nTPco-runti^r,  Row.  ™ .->f  Mares : — 1 “ More  select  ma 


of  birds  which  prey  or.  insects  hurtful  to  crops.  When 
planted  on  the  banks  of-  rivers  they  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  fish  by  reason  of  their  shade,  the  steady  sup- 
ply of  water  they  promote  and  the  insects  and  animal- 
culce  they  bring,  which  trout  and  salmon  and  their 


■lieporu  on  snows  oi  -----  . - 

than  usual  were  exhibited,  and  few  deserved  rejection. 
Judge  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  highly  iftee 

the  scheme  for  1907,  as  already  stated,  the  Committee 
as  a result  of  the  success  of  their  schemes  m 
years  were  obliged  to  Teduce  the  value  of  nomin 
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r,  to  £2  In  my  opinion,  success  should  lead 
St0“rjoE  of  scheme  not  to  shrinkage  or  detenora- 
therefore,  the  finencisl  ' “>“•  “! 
dion,  a > . l * Rn/apAss  should  be  placed  in  the 

i-i*  W1Ve  Bull  Scheme,  1906, 

SSSd  to  Shorthoins  and  Polled  Angle.  Mto  pte- 
^inu  /lffer^d  eight  taken  up.  Premium  holders 
“.Tthaf  the’ amount  allowed,  £15,  is  not  sufficient, 

state  that  tne  » after  careful 

SfuLTl  taA  • f eir  estimate  of  the 

Sffand  creditor  sides  of  tie  coet,  etc.,  of  a bull 

: p,.  Original  cost  a.  a yearling  35  0 0 

4 yea*  keep,  at  10s.  a week  . 104  0 0 


Total  Dr. 

/!r  4 years’  Premiums  @ £15  • 
,,  Service  of  160  cows  < 

Owner’s  own  cows,  say  20,  i.e. 


.39  0 0 
£ s.  d. 
60  0 0 

8 0 0 

ou  o uo.  . 20  0 0 

Value  of  beast  after  4 yeais 

(Butcher)  . 25  0 0 


Total  Or. 
L033 


26  0 0 


Tkis  is  not  encouraging  either  to  premium  holders  or 
So  the  Committee  as  regards  the  prospective  success  of 
Sis  soheme,  and,  th.mforo,  the  vafue  of  prem.ums 
should  be  at  least  £26.  Evidently  mom  funds  should 
be  available  for  purposes  of  Cattle  Scheme. 

10691  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  satisfied  as  to  your 
104.  a week?— I am;  I have  spoken  to  several,  and 
thev  told  me  I was  too  low.  Iso  later  than  yesterday 
T spoke  to  a very  intelligent  man  on  that  point.  1 
said  I would  rather  be  below  the  mark  than  above  it ; 
Ihe  said,  “You  are  too  low,  you  should  put  down 

1010692.  If  there  was  so  great  a loss  by  the  premium 
9mll  how  do  you  account  for  anyone  keeping  a pre- 
mium bull?— For  the  sake  of  the  breed. 

10693.  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  a service  in 
the  district?— In  the  case  of  a thoroughbred,  we  allow 
Ss.  for  his  own  oows,  each.  ' 

10694.  Suppose  it  is  not  a premium  bull  at  au  < — 
It  might  not  be  a thoroughbred  then. 

10695.  Are  there  any  farmers  who  keep  thorough- 
bred bulls  for  service  in  Waterford  except  premium 
ones  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any ; some  gentlemen  do 
keep  bulls  and  give  the  service  at  a low  rate  to  their 
tenants.  L"~  AT,W  "'■’•Hn.llv  8UC’ 


ana  give  me  service  at  a am 
tenants.  Our  boar  scheme  is  only  partially  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  high  price  at  which  they  must 
be  purchased,  viz.,  £6  or  £7.  In  this  connection- 1 
■append  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
at  their  meeting  of  the  29th  January,  1906:— “That 
■we  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  fact 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  purchase  pedigree 
pigs  in  Yorkshire  and  throughout  England,  and  sell 
them  to  farmers  at  one-third  cost.  The  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Department  adopted  a 
similar  scheme  it  would  work  satisfactorily.  ’ This 
proposal  was  not  approved  by  the  Department,  not 
being  in  accordance  with  their  schemes,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  it  merits  favourable  con- 
sideration. Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
1893.— This  is  a cumbersome  Act,  and  most  unreason- 
ably troublesome  in  the  regulations  it  gives  or  implies 
as  regards  the  taking  of  samples.  V .G.  Department  s 
Amendment  Regulations,  1904,  Sec.  3.: — “When  the 
fertiliser  is  delivered  in  a bag  or  other  package  the 
bag  or  package  is  to  be  emptied  on  a clean  and  dry 
stone  or  wooden  floor,  worked  up  with  a spade,  and 
■two  spadefulls  set  aside,  &c.,  and  then  the  elaborate 
further  regulations  of  Sec.  15  are  to  be  attended  to. 
Evidently  the  manufacturers  of  fertilisers  were  con- 
sulted as  to  the  taking  of  samples  for  purposes  of 
analysis,  when  this  Act  was  being  framed.  A simpler 
and  as  effectual  means  of  drawing  samples . would  be 
by  means 'of  an  instrument  similar  to  a butter  borer 
in  former-  times,  which  could  be  inserted  anywhere 
into  any  bag  the  sampler  would  pitch  upon,  and  _by 
which  he  could  draw  at  once  more  than  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  analysis.  The  Act  is  also  defective  in  not 
providing  -for  official  samplers  instead  of  allowing 
attempt  being  made  to  impose  a duty  upon  Secretaries 
of  Committees  quite  inconsistent  with  -secretarial 
work.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following 


extract  from  minutes  of  meeting  of  the  Committee,  Oct.  15^1906* 
held  30th  November,  1903,  is  given.  Moved  by  Very  Mr_.]oha 
Rev.  Paul  Canon  Power,  r.P.,  in  accordance  witn  p.  Boyle, 
notice  seconded  by  James  Harty,  and  passed  -—That 
as  in  pursuance  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland),  Act,  1899,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (acting  by  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council),  under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act,  1893,  were  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
we  strongly  and  urgently  appeal  to  the  above  Depart- 
ment to  use  their  extensive  powers  for  the  purpose 
of  simplifying  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  valuable 
but  complicated  provisions  of  the  said  Act , and  winch 
is  at  present  practically  inoperative.  And  we  further 
suggest  to  the  Department  the  advisability  of  placing 
this  Act  on  the  same  working  basis  as  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  or  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act ; and 
that  the  Inspectors  under  these  latter  Acts  be  ap- 
pointed agents  and  executive  officers  under  the  Ferti- 
lisers and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  to  enforce  strictly 
(after  simplification  of  its  working  powers)  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  and  thereby  afford  to  agricul- 
turists,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  large,  a much- 
needed  protection  against  the  appalling  losses  ^suit- 
ing from  fraudulent  adulteration  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  ‘ artificial  manures  ’ by  dishonest  manufac-  , 
turers.”  The  Department  m acknowledging  receipt 
of  foregoing  resolution,  write  under  date  lath 
December,  1903,  that  “ they  have  been  considering 
what  action  with  the  best  results  could  be  taken  to 
prevent  ‘fraudulent  transactions  This JfP" 
pears  to  be  the  issue  of  Leaflet  15a.,  entitled  We? 
tilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  (Amendment)  Regulations, 

1904,’  and  an  intimation  in  a subsequent  communica- 
tion that  provision  is  about  to  be  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official  sampler.  In  my  opmon, 
the  Department  should  go.  further,  and  have  simpli- 
fied still  more  the  very  cumberi some  Regulations (under 
the  Act,  1893,  as  to  sampling,  &c.  Subsidies  to 
shows.  In  former  years  the  Committee  were  able  to 
allocate  £180  to  Shows.  This  year,  because  of  iack 
of  'funds  arising  from  their  success  m carlfyl^f  x- 
their  schemes,  fiiey  had  to  reduce  their  subsidies  to 

£110696.  Your  Committee  -are  of  opinion  that  there  is 
no  falling  off  in  the  necessity  of  spending  money  on 
shows?— They  are.  In  connection  with  the  wn- 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  ihe  following  are 
extracts  from  Committee’s  minutes  of  19th  April, 

1.905:— “ Chairman  (Dr.  Dennehy),  under  date 

18th  instant,  forwards  suggestions  S , 

Veterinary  Inspectorships  as  follows— That  the  whole 

county  be  divided  into  f our  administrative^areas 

viz.—L.)  Waterford  Rural  District;  (b.)  Kilmac- 
thomas  Rural  District,  to  include  when  vacancy 
occurs,  portion  of  Carnck  District,  in  the  County 
Waterford  ; (c.)  Dungarvan  Rural  District,  and  when 
Heaney  occurs,  portions  of  Youghal  and  Clonmel 
Unions  in  the  County ; (d.)  Lismore  ^ral  Distort 
Qualified  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  ^ appointed 
who  will  reside  in  the  respective  areas  and  fur  her 
covenant  to  accept  ^ir  appointments  on  the  follow 
ing  conditions  :-(a.)  To  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 

(b  ) To  attend  all  fafrs  held  in  their  districts ; (c.) 
to  report  monthly  to  the  County  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee for  the  information  of  the  Committee  and  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  absa nee  or  pre sence. 
of  contagious  disease  in  their  districts,  and  the  stops 
necessary  to  be  taken  to  prevent  thespreadofeon- 
tasion  where  such  exists  or  has  existed,  (a.)  lo 
attend  and  treat  when  called  on  all  C8?es  -^  dl^  a 
in  animals  within  their  respective  districts  at  a 
scheduled  cate  of  fees  to  be  paid  ky  fc”" 
animals  in  proportion  to  their  rating , (e.)  wnen 
summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  local  authority 
visit  a case  of  contagious  disease,  to  Pres«^®  an| 
give  all  necessary  directions  tor 

laid  case  gratis  on,  the  occasion  of  the  d 

the  valuation  of  the  owner  of  t^  animal  aff^ted 
does  not  exceed  £15  per  annum ; M the  event  01 
further  professional  attendance  schedul 
payable  ” s» 

— A^pretont^^^tepaye^pay  f^atte^danw 

for  mere  inspection,  and  pay  extra  i -Were 
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Oci.  1-5,  1906.  tion  it  could  only  • involve  an  . extra  expenditure  of 
f jT~,  about  £135  per  annum  on  the  county.  An  incon- 
TMiovIe  siderable  sum  considering  the  enormous  interests  at 
J ‘ stake  and  the  loss  annually  sustained  by  farmers  from 
disease  and  lack  of  facilities  for  properly  coping 
therewith.  In  reference  to  foregoing  proposal,  the 
Committee  resolved  as  follows  : — “ The  main  features 
of  scheme  outlined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  County 
Committee  to  be  adopted.  Veterinary  Inspectors  to 
treat  as  well  as  to  inspect  and  report  diseases.  Their 
attendance  to  be  secured  on  system  analogous  to  that 
in  force  as  regards  Dispensary  Medical  Officers  upon 
tickets  issuable  by  members  of  the  County  Council, 
the  County  Committee,  Rural  District  Councils, 
members  of  the  local  authority,  and  by  clergymen  of 
all  denominations.  Scale  of  fees  for  services  up  to 
three  visits  in  addition  to  salary  to  be  for  ratepayers 
valued  at  £25  or  under,  2s.  6 d.  ; between  £25  and 
up  to  £50,  5s ; between  £50  and  up  to  £100,  7s.  6 d. ; 
over  £100,  10s. 

10697.  The  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  to  receive 
these  fees  and  sue  for  them  in  their  own  name  if 
necessary? — Yes. 

10698.  And  the  only  part  the  County  Committee 
took  was  to  fix  the  scale  of  fees  ? — Yes. 

10699.  (Chairman). — Now,  let  us  have  what  you  wish 
to  say  about  the  technical  side? — The  Technical  In- 
struction Scheme,  1st  August,  1905,  to  31st  July,  1906. 
— The  scheme,  subject  to  the  provisions  requiring  local 
contributions  from  the  rates  (see  finance),  is  applicable 
to  the  Urban  District  of  Dungarvan,  as  well  as  the 
rural  districts  within  the  administrative  area  of  the 
County  Council.  Population  of  county:  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Dungarvan,  4,850.  Rural  Districts.  55,568. 
Total,  60,418.  Valuation  of  county : Urban  District 
of  Dungarvan,  £8,221.  Rural  Districts,  £257,985. 
Total,  £266,206.  Chief  Industries. — The  most  im- 
portant industries  (excluding  agriculture  and  allied 
industries)  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  of  the 
county  are  carpentry,  building,  tailoring,  boot  manu- 
facture by  hand,  dressmaking,  woollen  manufacture, 
dyeing,  milling,  plumbing,  corkcutting  by  hand, 
shipping,  mineral  water  manufacture,  cider  manu- 
facture, brewing,  fishing,  saddlery,  printing.  Object 
of  the  Scheme.1 — The  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  pro- 
vide, by  means  of  evening  schools  and  itinerant  classes, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  of  1889  and  1891,  and  the  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  (Ireland)  Act  of  1899,  instruction  in 
science,  art,  technological,  and  domestic  economy  sub- 
jects, chiefly  for  those  engaged  in  various  industries 
during  the  day. 


3. — Finance. 


(a.)  Estimated  Income: 

1.  County  Council  contribution  from 

the  Rural  Districts,  being  rate 
levied  in  financial  year  ending  31st 
March,  1905,  . . £538 

2.  Contribution  from  the  Dungarvan 

Urban  District  Council,  being  full 
value  of  the  Id.  rate  levied  in  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March, 

1906,  . . . . £34 

3.  Department’s  contribution,  . . £500 

4.  Fees,  sales  of  materials,  &c.,  . £50 


Total,  . 

£1,122 

(h.)  Estimated  Expenditure: 

1. 

Two  Itinerant  Instructors  in  Wood- 

work (salaries  and  expenses) 

£340 

2. 

Two  Itinerant  Instructresses  in 
Domestic  Economy  (salaries  and 

expenses),  .... 

£200 

3. 

Contribution  towards  the  salary  of 
the  Domestic  Economy  Instructress 
at  the  Carrick-on-Suir  Residential 

School  of  Domestic  Training, 

£20 

4. 

Seven  Scholarships  for  Girls,  tenable 
at  Residential  Schools  of  Domestic 

Training,  .... 

£105 

5. 

One  Domestic  Economy  Scholarship, 
tenable  at  the  Kildare-street  Train- 

ing College,  .... 

£10 

6. 

Salary  of  an  Art  Teacher  for  three 
days  per  week  at  Dungarvan, 
Lismore,  Tramore,  and  Mount 

Melleray,  . . . 

£75 

7.  One-fifth  salary  of  the  Mannal  In- 
structoi  employed  »t  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools.  Mount  Sion 


Brothers’  Schools, 

Waterford,  ... 

8.  Travelling  expenses  of  Teachers  re-  £3|) 

ferred  to  at  6 and  7, 

9.  Contributions  towards  salary  and 

expenses  of.  a Teacher  of  Com- 
mercial Subjects, 

10.  Administrative  and  incidental  ex 

Pense8’  ■ • ’ • £lfi* 

Total>  • -~£1J22 

2. — Itinerant  Instruction. 

Itinerant  Instruction  was  given  at  different  cental, 
throughout  the  county  directed  to: — 

1.  Woodwork  and  Drawing. 

2.  Woodwork,  Drawing,  and  Building  Con- 

struction. 

3.  Woodwork,  Carving,  and  Turnery. 

4.  Art,  consisting  of  Freehand  Drawing  in- 

cluding Drawing  from  Nature,  l’l’ants* 
Flowers,  and  leading  up  to  Flower  Paint-  i 
ing,  Model  and  Object  Drawing,  Geo-  t 
metrical  Drawing  and  Design. 

5.  Domestic  Economy,  consisting  of  Cookery 

Laundry,  Needlework. 


There  were  in  all  twenty-nine  centres.  Woodwork  f 
and  Drawing  was  taught  in  eleven  centres  for  three  t 
months  in  each  centre,  one  of  the  instructors  working  | 
two  centres  concurrently.  Woodwork,  Drawing  and  t 
Building  Construction  was  taught  *for  seven  months  S 
at  one  centre.  Woodwork,  Woodcarving,  and  Turnery  £ 
was  taught  at  one  centre  for  seyen  months.  Art  was  £ 
taught  at  three  centres  from  October  to  June,  one  day  i. 
in  the  week  at  each ; and  Domestic  Economy  at  thirteen-  ; 
centres,  six  weeks  being  given  to  each  course.  The  i 


following  table  gives  the  number  of  instruction  days 
of  students,  and  of  attendances  at  these  classes 

Subjects. 

No.  of 
Days  of 
Instruction. 

| Students. 

Attendances. 

No.  1 above,  . 

272 

201 

3,897 

No.  2 above.  . 

58 

44 

498 

No.  3 above,  . 

37 

31 

510 

No.  4 above,  . 

85 

52 

966 

No.  5 above,  . 

386 

576 

10,079 
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The  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  these  Itinerant 
Instruction  Schemes  was  £535  for  salaries,  £185  for 
expenses.  The  latter  amount  was  entirely  inadequate, 
the  actual  cost  of  the  sub-head  “ Expenses  being  as 
follows: — 

Travelling  expenses  and  maintenance 

allowance  of  instructors,  . . £149 

• Caretakers  and  attendants,  . . £29 

Rent  of  room  for  classes,  . • £31 

Equipments’  removals,  . . . £30 

Class  materials  (three  Manual  Instruc- 
tion Classes  and  two  Domestic 
Economy  Classes),  . . • £84 


expenditure  of  a sum  of  £50  in  respect  of  Scholarships  Oct.  IS,  1903 
for  Boys  who  have  received  a satisfactory  primary  Mr  jobl) 
education.  The  following  Scolarships  were  offered  as  F_  govls. 
a result  of  the  examination  held  by  the  Department 
on  the  30th  June,  1906: — 

(I.).  Three  Scholarships  of  £5  each. 

(2.)  Two  Scholarships  of  £7  10*.  each,  tenable  only 
by  boys  whose  homes  are  situated  more  than 
three  miles  from  any  recognised  secondary 
school. 

(3.)  Two  Scholarships  of  £10  each,  tenable  only  by 
boys  whose  homes  are  situated  more  than  six 
miles  from  any  recognised  secondary  school. 


£323 


Syllabus  or  Examinations. 


The  amount  estimated  in  schemes  fell  short  of 
actual  cost  as  regards  expenses  by  nearly  £140.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  additional  funds  are  necessary 
under  this  head.  The  Committee  offered  seven 
Scholarships  for  Girls,  tenable  at  Residential  School 
of  Domestic  Economy  Training,  and  decided  that 
the  selection  to  them  should  be  by  competitive  ex- 
amination. The  value  of  a Scholarship  is  £15.  The 
object  of  these  Scholarships  is  to  enable  girls  to  obtain 
a regular  course  of  instruction  and  training  such  as  • 
will  cultivate  intelligence  and  resourcefulness,  and 
render  them  more  practical  in  the  performance  of 
home  duties  of  all  kinds.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  : — 

(o.)  Essential  Subjects: 

Household  Management  (including  keeping  of 
accounts). 

Cookery  (including  selection  of  menus  for  small 
incomes),  Needlework  (repairing,  adapting, 
and  dressmaking),  Laundry-work. 

Hygiene  (including  sick  nursing  and  care  of  the 
young. 

(b.)  Optional  Subjects : 

Dairy-work,  Bee-keeping,  Poultry-rearing, 
Horticulture. 


Syllabus  of  Examination  for  Scholarships  in 
Domestic  Economy  Training,  Session, 


Arithmetic. — Saturday,  June  29th,  11  a.m.  to  12.30 
p.m.  The  principles  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  with  examples  involving  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication.  Proportion, 
simple  interest,  practice,  unitary  method.  The 
Metric  System.  Methods  of  weighing  and  mea- 
surement. Measurement  of  lengths,  areas,  and 
volumes. 

English. — Saturday,  June  29th.  1 p.m.  to  2.15 

p.m.  Composition.  A short  essay  or  letter  of 
thirty  or  forty  lines — with  correct  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation — on  some  familiar 
subject.  Ability  to  answer  in  fully  formed  sen- 
tences questions  on  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  on  the  matter  of  a passage  read. 
Grammar.  The  construction  of  words,  prefixes,, 
affixes,  and  loots.  Analysis  of  simple  and  com- 
plex sentences.  Correction  of  faulty  sentences. 
Paraphrasing  a short  poetical  extract. 

Drawing. — Saturday,  June  29th.  2.30  to  3.30  p.m.. 

(1.) — Freehand  drawing. 

(2.) — Simple  exercises  in  design. 

(3.) — Model  drawing  of  simple  common/ 
objects. 

(4.) — Simple  geometrical  drawing. 

Candidates  may  be  examined  on  any  part  of  these 
Syllabuses.  One  hundred  marks  will  be  assigned  for 
Arithmetic,  one  hundred  for  English  (including 
general  knowledge),  and  fifty  for  drawing. 

Only  those  candidates  will  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  examination  : — 


Arithmetic. — The  principles  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  with  examples  involving  addition, 
substraction,  and  multiplication.  Proportion, 
simple  interest,  practice,  unitary  method.  The 
Metric  System.  Methods  of  weighing  and  Mea- 
surement. Measurement  of  lengths,  areas, 

volumes. 

English. — Composition.  A short  essay  or  letter  of 
thirty  or  forty  lines,  with  correct  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  on  some  familiar 
subject.  Ability  to  answer  in  fully  formed  sen- 
tences questions  on  the  meaning  of  words  and 
phrases  and  on  the  matter  of  a passage  read. 
Grammar,  the  construction  of  words,  prefixes,  ■ 
affixes,  roots.  Ananlysis  of  simple  and  complex 
sentences.  Correction  of  faulty  sentences. 

Paraphrasing  a short  poetical  extract. 

General  Knowledge. — Questions  on  familiar  sub- 
jects which  a pupil  would  be  expected  to  be 
acquainted  with  from  home  or  school  life,  and 
from  general  observation  and  reading. 

Drawing  1. — Freehand  Drawing. 

2.  — Simple  exercises  in  design. 

3.  — Model  drawing  of  simple  common  ob- 
jects. 

4.  — Simple  geometrical  drawing. 

5.  — Memory  drawing. 

Eight  girls  of  the  required  age,  i.e.,  between  sixteen 
ana  twenty  years  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. Only  four  reached  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion. Under  the  Schemes,  1906-7,  a like  number  of 
Scholarships  was  offered  to  girls.  Only  one  girl  sat 
for  the  examination.  She  passed. 

10700.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  that  because  the  schools 
are  not  provided  with  a suitable  preparation  for 
examination? — I give  an  opinion  later  in  the  case  of 
boys.  Scholarships  for  Boys,  tenable  during  the 
academic  yeaT,  1906-7.  The  scheme  provides  for  an 


(a.)  Who  will  be  over  twelve  and  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  on  the  1st  June,  1907. 

(5.)  Who  have  not  already  been  in  attendance  at  a 
secondary  school ; and 

(c.)  Whose  parents  or  guardians  will  have  been 
resident  in  the  area  administered  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  1st  June, 
1907. 

These  Scholarships  were  duly  advertised.  Eight  boys 
presented  for  the  examination.  Three  passed — a clear 
indication  of  want  of  co-ordination  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  county.  In  my 
opinion  Scholarships  of  the  amounts  offered  are  almost 
valueless.  There  is  not  much  to  attract  competition  in 
County  Scholarship  of  £5  for  boys  within  a radius  of 
three  miles  of  a secondary  school ; £7  10s.  for  a boy 
living  nearly  six  miles  from  a secondary  school  which- 
he  must  attend,  is  of  less  value  than  a £5  Scholar- 
ship ; and  £10  to  a boy  moie  than  six  miles  from  a 
secondary  school,  and  who  must,  during  the  Scholar- 
ship, live  close  to  the  secondary  school,  if  he  wishes; 
to  properly  avail  of  it,  would  involve  a loss  to  him.. 
These  Scholarships  should  be  of  the  respective  values 
of  £15,  £25,  and  £30  each,  and  be  renewable  for  a 
second  and  a third  year,  and  tenable  at  boarding  or 
day  secondary  schools  in  the  county.  In  addition,  as 
recommended  by  the  County  Committee,  three  Univer- 
sity Scholarships  of  £40  each  should  be  established, 
tenable  for  three  years  in  University  College,  Dublin, 
or  in  some  institute  of  University  rank,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  Intermediate  students  of  the  County 
Waterford  schools,  pending  solution  of  the  University 
question  by  Government. 

10701.  This  is  out  of  technical  instruction  money? 
— Yes. 

10702.  And  your  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the 
University  was  sufficiently  technical  to  be  a justifiable 
object  of  expenditure  ? — They  did  not  go  into  the 
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1906.  question  of  the  technical  character  of  the  education 
at  the  University. 

le,  10703.  But  you  are  only  authorised  to  spend  money 

on  technical  instruction? — The  scheme  would  allow  a 
scholarship  even  at  the  Universities. 

10704.  Technical  instruction  is  very  carefully  de- 
fined, you  know,  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Science  and  Art  applicable  to  industries  ? — A Univer- 
sity deserving  of  the  name  must  include  technical 
instruction. 

10705.  I assume  your  Committee  took  the  view  that 
the  University  was  sufficiently  technical  1— If  the  idea 
we  associate  with  a University  be  correct,  all  sciences 
are  taught. 

10706.  Universities  don’t  all  state  that  they  are 
prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Science  or  Art  as  applied  to  industries.  The  Com- 
mittee assume  that? 

(Dr.  Dennehy). — The'  Committee  did  not  ultimately 
go  in  for  that? — (Witness)'.— No,  I believe  not.  I 
would  call  special  attention-  to  the  haphazard  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  buildings  in  the  contingent  use  both  of  the  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Committee  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture.  The  first  condition  of  a school  is  that 
the  building  should  be  substantial,  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  and  attractive,  giving  no  worry  to 
teachers.  The  County  Committee,  owing  to  want  of 
buildings  in  their  own,  or,  rather  in  the  possession 
•of. the  County  Council,  have  been  obliged  to  hold  their 
■classes,  in  many  cases,  in  very  unsuitable  buildings, 
secured,  often  after  waste  of  time  and  expense,  viz., 
schoolhouses  . whether  in  use  or  disused,  private 
houses,  courthouses,  unoccupied  old  stores  and  mills, 
out-offices  of  farmhouses,  &c.  Itinerant  instruction 
had  to  be  given  in  twenty-nine  centres.  The  Com- 
mittees had  to  pay  last  year  for  technical  instruction 
purposes  rent  amounting  to  £31,  and  under  agricul- 
tural side,  £38 ; besides  having,  in  some  cases,  to 
incur  preliminary  expenses  for  cleaning  and  necessary 
repairs,  about  £11.  Total,  £80.  These  rents  and 
expenses  capitalised  at  4 per  cent,  would  give  £2,000. 
Of  this  amount  Government  should  give  at  least  one- 
half,  the  education  of  a community  being  a national 
as  a well  as  a local  asset.  The  balance,  £1,000  might 
■come  from  rates.  This  amount  borrowed  for  twenty- 
five  years  at  5 per  cent,  for  principal  and  interest 
•would  cost  £50,  i.e.,  a rate  less  than  a twentieth  of 
a ' penny  in  the  pound.  Estimating  the  cost  of  each 
building  at'  £150,  we  should  have  about  fourteen 
• throughout  the  county,  where  could  be  held  not  only 
itinerant  technical  instruction  classes,  but  classes  for 
agriculture,  poultry-keeping,  horticulture,  bee-keeping, 
butter-making,  &c.,  and  which  if  also  used  for  village 
halls  and  libraries  would  become  centres  of  thought 
and  intelligence  in  their  respective  localities,  useful 
as  bureaus  of  information  on  the  wants,  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  district,  and  a ready  means  of  organisa- 
tion for  the  several  purposes  of  education  under  both 
sides  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  A glance  at  the  scheme  for  technical  instruction 
which  the  contribution  from  the  Department  and  the 
rates  have  enabled  the  Waterford  County  Committee 
to  endeavour  to  work  will  show  that  in  this  county 
we  have  as  yet . but  entered  the  threshold  of  an 
academic  technical  education.  This  is  no  fault  either 
of  'the  Department  or  of  the  Committee.  The  Depart- 
ment, so  to  speak,  have  been  “ cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  ” by  an  Act  of  Parliament  springing  out  of. 
but  very  far  from  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee.  Our  legislators, 
not  forgetting,  that  urban  and  rural  Ireland  was  very 
backward  as  regards  technical  education,  appear  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  “predecessors 
m title  directly  created  or  sanctioned  the  creation 
of  this  lamentable  condition  of  the  country  The 
causes  of  Ireland’s  condition,  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nical education  and  of  manufactures,  are  so  far  as 
it  goes  clearly  put.  in  the  Report  referred  to:  the 
spirit  of  which  in  the  matter  of  the  consideration  of 
the  ■ provisions  of  the  .Technical  Instruction  .(Ireland) 
Act.  and  other  Acts  relating  to  it,  I would  take  leave 
through  the  present  Commission  to  recommend  "to 
Parliament.  As  regards  suggestions,  I beg  to  submit 
the  following  extracts  from  a Paper  pnthe  Lapsed 
and  Possible  Industries  of  the  County 'written' by  me 


Watebfobd  County  : 

Its  Lapsed,  and  Possible  Industries. 

The  industries  of  a locality  depend  upon  its 
geographical  position,  its  physical  characteristics  and 
geological  structure,  and  the  intelligence,  will,  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.  Waterford  is  a mari- 
time county.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  prin- 
cipal ranges  being  the  Comeraghs,  including  Moana- 
vullagh  from  Carrickbeg  to  Dungarvan,  north  of  which 
they  stretch  onward  to  Knockmealdown,  whilst  from, 
east  to  west  lay  the  mountains  of  Drum,  of  which 
Drum-Fineen  forms  the  physical  division  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  county  into  the  old  baronies  of  Decies- 
within-Drum  and  Decies-witliout-Drum.  Towards 
the  east  the  land  is  low  and  marshy.  The  prevailing 
rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Waterford  and 
throughout  the  county,  except  where  limestone  pre- 
vails, is  argillaceous  schist  in  many  places  combined 
with  silver.  The  county  is  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south  and  fifty-two  miles  in 
breadth,  it  comprises  458,108  acres,  of  which  78,373 
are  under  tillage,  243,785  in  pasture,  19,821  in  plan- 
tations, 110,396  waste,  bog,  and  mountain ; and  5,733 
under  water.  Valuation,  including  the  city, 
£314,100 ; population  in  1851,  164,035 ; in  1901, 
87,187.  Along  with  the  city  of  Waterford  it  contains 
the  seaport  towns  of  Dungarvan,  Dunmore  East,  Tra- 
more,  and  Passage  East,  the  market  towns  of  Lismore, 
Cappoquin,  and  Tallow,  the  rural  villages  and  towns 
of  Clashmore,  Portlaw,  and  Kilmacthomas,  and  the 
maritime  villages  of  Bonmahon,  Stradbally,  Ring, 
and  Ardmore.  The  industries  of  the  county  will 'be 
referred  to  under  the  heads  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural, the  former  in  connection  with  the  city,  some 
towns  and  localities,  the  latter  in  connection  with 
the  county  rural.  At  the  outset  the  following  extract 
from  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  standard  work  on  the  Indus- 
trial Resources  of  Ireland  is  not  inappropriate. 

“ The  two  great  branches  of  human  occupation,  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural,  so  far  from  being  opposed 
or  inconsistent  are  really  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties,  the  same  principles  of  science  regulate 
the  operations  of  both  and  afford  similar  means  of 
amelioration,  the  products  of  both  are  equally  neces- 
sary for  the  subsistence  of  a civilised  people,  and  each, 
depends  for  the  disposal  of  his  stock  on  the  capability 
■of  the  other  to  purchase  and  pay  for  it.  No  popula- 
tion that  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  one  or  the  Other 
mode  of  existence  can  have  a healthy  organisation  or 
be  considered  in  a natural  state.  It  is  therefore  im- 
. portant  to  seek  for  the  means  of  advancing  both 
together.”  . From  whatever  point  we  view  the  subject 
the  statistics  quoted  afford  evidence  of  decline.  More 
than  half  the  county  is  in  pasture,  a fourth  under 
waste,  bog,  and  mountain,  whilst  a little  over  a sixth 
is  devoted  to  tillage.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
to  find  that,  in  half  a century,  a short  time  in  the 
life  of  a county,  its  population  has  decreased  by  half. 
Mr.  Blacker,  in  his  essay  on  the  management  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland,  which  secured  a gold 
medal  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  the  early 
forties,  shows  that  . Ireland  is  adequate  to  the  support 
of  over  thirty-five  millions  of  people.  Upon  this  basis 
W aterf  ord  county  and  city  should  be  supporting  to-day 
not  87,000  but  700,000  persons.  Waterford  city  from  its 
situation  and  importance  was  at  one  time  the  centre 
of  communication  with  England  as  well  as  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  trade  in  Ireland.  Its  exports  ,were 
mostly  agricultural.  The  value  of  its  principal 
articles  exported  in  1835  were  bacon  and  pork, 
£525,000  ; butter,  £475,000  ; grain,  £250,000  ; flour 
meab  £410,000 ; cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
£140,000  ; total  including  minor  articles,  £1,800,000. 
The  export  of  salmon  to  Bristol  amounted  to  20,852, 
weighing  151,645  lbs.,  the  produce  of  the  Suir,  Nore, 
and  Barrow.  The  exports  of  Waterford  in  1813  were 
over  £2,200,000.  The  Waterford  fishery  district  ex- 
tended from  the  east  bank  of  the  Bannow  Ferry  to 
Ballyvoile  Head,  comprising  seventy-six . miles  of 
maritime  boundaries,  and  had  in  1845,  390  registered 
fishing  vessels  employing  1,600  men  and  boys. 
Although  Ryland  and  others  state  that  it  was  never 
much  distinguished  _ for  its  manufactures  they  admit 
it  had  some  celebrity’  for  the  weaving  of  a narrow 
woollen  stuff  (called' ' Ratteen)  which  was  in  great 
demand  in  every-  part  of  Ireland,  and  was  also  ex- 
ported in  . considerable  quantities.  The.  Li.sjiK>re 
Papers,  Voir  V.,.  year ' 1-643,  :cdiit4.ip.,  a pointed.re- 
ference  to  Waterford  "frieze, ' whiQi.  Was.  largely  .worn 
by  the  residents  of  the’  county.  ’Waterford  Fad  also 
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manufactories  for  salt,  for  the  curing  of  red  herrings 
Tnd  sprats,  the  excellent  method  of  preparing  them 
Confined  to  the  shoe-making  trade  who  daimed 
Se  in  this  respect  for  the  leather  shavings  used 
^ smoking  them  Woad,  a material  useful  for 
Lf  was  also  manufactured  here.  Japanned  ware 
of  various  descriptions  was  established  bv  Thomas 
\Vvse  linen  and  linen  thread,  justly  celebrated  all 
over  Ireland,  was  made  by  a family  named  Smyth, 

? „iass  bottle  manufactory  existed  opposite  Bally- 
carvet,  and  a glass  manufactory  of  a superior  descrip- 
tion established  by  James  Penrose  in  1783,  and 
flourishing  in  1837  under  the  management  of  Gatchell 
and  Co.,  who  brought  it  to  perfection,  had  a con- 
siderable export  trade  especially  with  America.  It 
was  in  this  factory  was  produced  the  celebrated 
Waterford  cut  glass  so  highly  prized,  but  which  it  is 
feared  must  now  be  numbered  amongst  the  lost  arts 
of  Waterford  city.  There  was  also  a starch  and  blue 
manufactory  in  Waterford,  two  iron  foundries,  and 
an  extensive  manufacture  of  glue,  large  quantities 
of  which  were  sent  to  England.  A cheese  called 
“ Mullahawn  ” was_also  made  here  and  exported  •>« 


present,  and  there  were  fourteen  there  before  the  OcJ.^VUJOo 
steam  trawlers  came.  This  year  they  had  good  pror  Joha 
mise  of  cod  fish  if  they  could  get  their  lines  opt.  The  p B 0 ,e 
fish  was  scarce  at  present  awing  to  the  steam  trawlers. 

They  had  cleared  the  ground  outside  the  three  mile 
limit  in  Dungarvan.  He  saw  seventeen  trawlers 
within  the  limit  on  the  17th  March  Thanks  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  Department’s  gunboat  Helga,  and 
the  Magistrates  of  the  Dungarvan  Petty  Sessions  Dis- 
trict, exemplary  fines  have  been  imposed  upon  some 
of  those  marauders  which  may  help  to  afford  some 
fair -play  to  the  native  fishermen  in  this  small  portion 
of  their  own  ground.  These  men  are  badly  in  want 
of  new  boats  and  gear.  A few  years  ago  negotiations 
for  loans  on  very  favourable  terms  were  almost  com- 
pleted with  the  Department.  They  fell  through  for 
some  reason  which  has  not  reached  the  County  Com- 
mittee, who  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1903,  observe 
that,  “ it  would  be  advisable  if  negotiations  for  loans 
were  re-opened  with  the  Department,  who,  they  feel 
assured,  are  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  hard- 
working and  industrious  fishermen  around  the  Water- 
ford Coast.”  Portlaw. — At  one  time  a handsome  and 
flourishing  town,  indebted  for  its  growth  and  pios^ 


large  quantities  to  England,  and  an  extensive  trade,  ■,  to  Malcomson  Brothers,  who  introduced  the 

the  largest  in  Ireland,  was  carried  on  with  New-  £otto£  manufacture.  It  gave  employment  to  over 

foundland.  About  the  year  1820  the  disadvantages  i 000  persons,  and  those  with  the  numerous  tr 

connected  with  the  Port  of  Waterford  as  regards  the  connected  with  them  gave  employment  to  over  4, 

repairing  of  vessels  were  removed  by  the  construction  The  cotton  was  bleached  on  the  premises,  sold  chiefly 

of  a dockyard  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  into  • x,.-  v ■ — 

which  vessels  of  any  burden  might  be  drawn  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water  for  repairs,  and  in  which 
were  built  several  vessels  that  were  much  admired 
for  beauty  of  model  and  soundness  of  workmanship. 

The  quays  of  Waterford  were  described  by  the  Tidal 
Harbour  Commissioners  in  1846,  and  may  still  be  so 
described,  as  “ the  finest  range  in  the  United  King- 
dom,” extending  1,200  yards  in  length  and  4p  yards 
wide  with  convenient  floating  stages  that  ris.e  and 
fall  with  the  tide. 

After  the  City  of  Waterford  the  town  of  Dungarvan 
comes  next  in  importance.  The  population  of  the 
borough  in  1840  was  12,450,  it  is  now  below  6,000. 

Besides  ordinary  handicrafts  such  as  carpentry,  muuceu  to  ~~~~ - 1 v ---  , 

masonry,  etc.,  it  had  a salt  factory,  a tannery,  and  possession  of  the  Irish  Mining  Company,  who  ceased 

two  rope  factories,  but  it  was  principally  distin-  to  work  them  in  1880.  Kane  says  of  these  ores  tnai; 

f.vr  -its  pvte.-nsivfi  fisherv  owine  to  its  adiacent  “ nnnr  ore  of  Wicklow  or  Cornwall  serve  to  dilute 


in  the  home  markets,  hut  large  quantities  also  sent  to 
America.  The  American  Civil  War  destroyed  its 
foreign  trade.  To-day  its  looms  are  silent,  its 
houses  in  great  part  unroofed  and  tenantless. 
Bonmahon. — -The  valuable  mines  of  this  place  and  m 
the  neighbourhood  produced  copper  and  lead,  with  a 
portion  of  silver.  In  1745  a company  rented  the 
mines  from  Lord  Ranelagh  for  a term  of  thirty-one 
years  under  an  agreement  to  give  him  one-eighth  of  all 
the  ore  obtained.  The  works  were  carried  on  with 
spirit  for  eight  or  ten  years.  They  were  subsequently 
worked  by  Mr.  Wyse,  and  m 1811  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  renewed  the  enterprise  with  every  prospect  of 
success  ; but  after  a very  large  expenditure  he  was 
induced  to  desist.  The  mines  subsequently  came  into 
• _ it.  t f™mnT  whn  ceased 


the  poor  ore  of  Wicklow  or  Cornwall  s - 

the  richer  ore  of  Knockmahon.”  These  mines  have 
been  lately  re-opened  with  good  prospects,  but  as  yet 
they  do  not  give  nearly  so  much  employment  as  m 
former  times.  Stradbally  .—T3.a.d  formerly  a produc- 
tive salmon  fishery,  which  has  totally  declined.  Ard- 
more.—Copper  and  lead  mines  were  formerly  forked 
here.  The  ore  was  of  excellent  quality.  At  Mmehead 
(near  Ardmore)  so  called  from  the  adjacent  works, 
iron  ore  was  also  procured  and  converted  into  the 
finest  steel.  How  these  works  came  to  be  laid  aside  is 
uncertain.  At  one  time  several  tons  of  the  ore  lay 


guished  for  its  extensive  fishery  owing  to  its  adjacent 
situation  to  the  once  celebrated  Nymph  Bank.  In 
1823  there  were  in  Dungarvan  163  fishing  boats  and 
about  1,100  men  employed  in  fishing,  and  more  than 
1,000  tons  of  excellent  fish  were  procured  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  surrounding  country.  The  sum  granted  in 
bounties  (withdrawn  as  early  as  1832)  was  £2,647,  and 
about  3,000  persons,  derived  employment  from  the  in- 
dustry. In  1837  there  were  in  Dungarvan  eighty- 
hookers  of  an  aggregate  burden  of  1,600  tons  exclu- 
sively employed  in  this  trade.  _ There  were  ninety- 

three  fonr-oared  boats  engaged  in  fishing  and  cutting  uu^u..-.  — - — — ..  ...  

seaweed,  besides  thirty-four  coasting  vessels  belonging  neglected  on  the  adjacent  strand,  whicn  some  persons 
to  the  port.  The  number  of  men  employed  in  them  carried  ofi  to  Wales,  and  received  £400  for  it. 


3 port.  . „ 

was  1,230,  besides  whom  more  than  3,000 
shore  were  employed  in  various  capacities  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  The  writer  remembers  to  have 
counted  on  one  occasion  in  his  boyhood  ninety-seven 
boats  belonging  to  Dungarvan  sailing  out  from  the 
harbour  to  fish.  Now,  there  is  not  a single  fishing 
boat  belonging  to  it.  Smyth,  in  his  history  of  the 
county,  says,  ‘ ‘ Dungarvan  is  a remarkable  and  noted 
fishtown.  Expert  fishers,  some  going  to  Newfound- 
land, have  made  themselves  remarkable  by  their  dex- 
terity although  the  place  is  frequented  by  the  ablest 
and  most  expert  fishers  in  Europe.  The  people  of 
Dungarvan  are  expert  at  salting,  saving,  and  drying 
the  fish,  so  as  to  cure  them  exceeding  well  and  white. 
There  is  plenty  of  shellfish  around  the  coast,  lobsters, 
crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  oysters,  cockles,  mussels, 
razor  fish,  the  horse  winkle  or  shell  fish,  called  Murex, 
which  strikes  a purple  colour.”  Ballynagaul  or  Bing. 
—This  fishing  hamlet,  where  the  language  of  old  Erin 
is  still  the  vernacular,  has  rescued  the  sea  fishing  of 
Dungarvan  from  total  extinction.  The  men  are  hard- 
working and  industrious,  the  women  proficient  in  the 
curing  of  fish.  The  reference  to  it  is  best  given  in 
the  words  of  one  of  its  fishermen  who  gave  evidence 
at  the  recent  Fishery  Inquiry  held  at  Dunmore  East. 
Thomas  Walsh,  Baliynagaul,  deposed: — “He  was  en- 

gaged in  the  fishing.  There  are  twenty-two  boats 
there.  He  remembered  before  the  steam  trawlers  came 

they  had  fishing  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The  steam 

trawlers  steadily  increased  during  the  last  five  or  six 

years,  There  was  only  one  boat  in  Dungarvan  at 


carried  uu  " »"=»,  ......  , , 

Affane.— It  is  said  that  the  first  Cyder  was  made 
at  Affane  by  one  Greatrakes.  It  still  lingers  there. 
A fine  species  of  cherry  introduced  by  Sir  W . Raleigh 
continues  to  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lismore. 
—Slate  of  good  quality  for  roofing  was  quarried  on  • 
the  north  side  of  the  Blackwater  and  at  Glenribbon.. 
Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  were  formerly  worked.  A 
lead  mine  was  discovered  in  1836  a little  below  Cappo- 
quin,  near  the  navigable  part  of  the  Blackwater,  but 
has  never  been  worked.  Salterlndge. — On  the  north 
of  the  Blackwater,  between  Cappoqum  and  Lismore, 
was  remarkable  for  some  iron  works.  The  pits  from 
which  the  ore  was  dug  were  open  to  a comparatively 
recent  period.  Tallow.— Wool-combmg  business  was. 
formerly  carried  on  here  extensively,  and  the  lace 
manufactured  in. this  town  gave  employment  to  several 
hundred  females.  There  were  also  extensive  flour- 
mills, built  in  1822,  and  producing  annally  10,000' 
barrels  of  flour.  Extract  from  last  number  of  Water- 
ford Archseological  Society’s  Journal :— With  refer- 
ence to  Tallow  we  read— “ This  parish  is  restricted  in 
area  and  indeed  in  interest— at  any  rate  from  our  pre- 
sent point  of  view.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
townland  and  town  of  Tallow,  famous  m the  seven- 
teenth century  as  the  centre  of  a considerable  iron  in- 
dustry, mining,  smelting,  and  exporting.  A tolerable 
history  of  the  industry  might  be  compiled  from  the 
references  thereto  in  the  Earl  of  Cart 3 * * * *  8 Diary.  The 
iron  ore  of  Tallow  is  described  ov  Boate  as  hematite, 
bog-iron,  and  clay  limestone.  The  Earl  of  Cork  re- 
cords having  sent  a set  of  Tallow-made  knives  to  Lady 
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Carew  a3  a present.  In  seven  years  the  fore-men- 
tioned enterprising  nobleman  exported  from  Tallow 
21,000  tons  of.  bar  iron  at  £18  per  ton.  Cannon  and 
shot  from  local  iron  were  cast  at  Cappoquin  in  1623.” — 
(See  Waterford  News,  12th  October,  1906.)  All  these 
industries  have  lapsed.  Besides  the  foregoing  indus- 
tries there  were  hundreds  of  small  mills  throughout 
the  county  employed  in  the  grinding  of  wheat,  oats, 
etc.,  for  home  consumption,  and  Indian  com,  not  one 
of  which  exists  at  present.  Linen,  too,  was  largely 
manufactured  for  home  use,  but  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  Before  treating  of  the  non-existent  but  pos- 
sible industries  of  the  county  we  should  note  in  pass- 
ing the  widely-known  bacon  industry  of  Waterford,  its 
present  bottle  and  brick  manufactories,  the  flourishing 
Woollen  Mills  of  Kilmeaden,  Kilmacthomas,  and  Bal- 
linamuck  ; the  recently  established  poultry  industry 
of  Waterford,  the  resuscitated  Knockmahon  mines,  the 
Blackwater  Cider  industry  at  Dungarvan,  established 
only  two  years  ago,  but  already  the  winner  of  medals 
and  prizes  in  competition  open  to_  all  comers  in 
Dublin  and  London.  The  extensive  and  efficient 
printing  works  of  Harvey  and  Co.,  Waterford,  are 
amongst  the  most  deservedly  flourishing  of  our  local 
industries.  Hearn  and  Cahill’s  boot  factories. 

The  Waterford  shirt  and  collar  factory  is  referred 
to  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Cork  Examiner  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — “It  is  a pleasing  fact,  in  connection 
with  industrial  revival  in  Waterford,  to  be  able  to 
recognise  and  appreciate  the  efforts  which  have  re- 
sulted in  establishing  a shirt  factory  in  the  city.  The 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  initiative  committee  de- 
serve, indeed,  exceptional  credit  for  their  enterprise. 
The  North  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  City  of  Derry, 
is  the  great  home  of  this  extensive  industry,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  South  of  Ireland  should  not 
share  in  the  advantages  of  it  by  establishing  on  a 
sound  basis  an  industry  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
singular  fact  remains  that  we  in  the  South  are  slow 
to  speculate,  unlike  our  Northern  friends,  in  projects 
■of  local  importance,  which  would  ensure  a prosperity 
which  presently  we  cannot  boast  of.  The  Waterford 
shirt  factory  is  now  established  about  two  years. 
The  premises  acquired  in  the  Glen,  both  from  a health 
point  of  view  and  situation,  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
factory  in  the  country.  They  are  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  there  is  space  for  considerable  extension. 
The  company  is'  a limited  liability  one,  and  was  at 
the  time  it  first  commenced  work  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  David  M'Donald,  t.c.,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  formation,  but  his  other  business 
demands  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  position. 
Dr.  J.  J.  O’Sullivan,  T.c.,  another  advocate  of  Irish 
industry,  was  then  appointed.  The  late  Mr.  Michael 
Nelis,  who  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the 
-same  trade  in  Derry,  was  the  first  manager.  Many 
experienced  Derry  workers  were  employed,  who  were 
able  to  train  the  local  labour  which  the  factory  gave. 

' There  are  at  present  seventy  workers  in  this  interest- 
ing and  progressive  industry.  The  buildings  can  easily 
. accommodate  500  workers,  but  it  is  a regrettable  fact 
that  the  support  which  this  industry  deserves  locally 
is  not  extended  to  it  in  a more  liberal  manner.’ 
Amongst  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  a locality  mention  has  been  made 

• of  the  intelligence,  will,  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Smith,  in  his  History  of  the  County,  shrewdly 
observes  that  it  suffers  one  disadvantage  in  common 

- with  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  exports 
greater  quantities  of  the  natural  growth  (or  raw 
material)  of  the  country,  e.g.,  beef,  butter,  corn, 

■ copper  ore,  worsted,  &c.,  than  of  goods  which  are 
completely  manufactured.  No  doubt,  he  says,  means 
might  be  thought  of  promoting  a greater  consumption 

• of  our  own  and  of  lessening  that  of  foreign  commo- 

■ dities.  Smith  wrote  about  the  year  1746,  and  his 

• observations  are  as  pertinent  to  our  times  as  to  his 
-own.  In  that  suggestive  work,  “ Ireland,  Industrial 

and  Agricultural,”  so  ably  edited  by  the  late  Mr. 
Coyne,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  follow- 
ing words  are  used: — “There  is  a general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the.  poorer  districts 
of  Ireland  may  be  promoted  by  technical  instruction 
in  handicrafts  and  home  industries.  There  is  a 
conviction  not  less  general,  and  it  is  one  which  visits 
have  fully  confirmed  in  our  minds,  that  the  children 
and  young  people  of  Ireland  possess  great  manual 
dexterity  and  aptitude  which  only  require  to  be  de- 
veloped, in  order  to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  to 
those  amongst  whom  they  live.  As  evidence  of  this 


we  need  only  refer  to  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  to  that  of  the  ladies  of  Reli- 
gious Orders  in  training  children  and  young  persons 
for  handicrafts  in  Industrial  Schools  and  institutions 
of  a like  nature.”  What  is  here  said  of  the  children 
referred  to  applies  equally  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  farmers  in  matters  agricultural  if  proper  education 
and  means  were  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is  but 
simple  justice  to  state  that  considering  the  inadequacy 
of  their  resources,  both  the  managers  and  teachers  of 
our  National  schools  are  doing  good  service  in  the 
education  of  our  rural  children.  The  second  branch 
of  human  occupation  is  that  of  manufacturing.  This 
depends  for  its  materials  upon  what  grows  upon  the 
land  and  is  found  below  its  surface.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  mineral  resources  of 
our  county  ; yet  dt  abounds  with  them  and  in  clays  of 
various  and  most  useful  kinds.  We  have  never  been 
taught  to  take  a single  human  interest  in  our  sur- 
roundings. We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  elements 
of  the  physical  geography,  geology,  physiography,  or 
mineralogy  of  our  respective  school  districts,  and  as 
a consequence  we  have  grown  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  vast  material  resources  of  our  county.  It  is 
high  time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  this  drifting, 
aimless  state  of  youth  and  manhood.  Every  man  and 
woman,,  aye,  and  child,  should  give  his  first  and  best 
attention  and  observation  to  his  own  neighbourhood. 
Make  proper  searches  into  everything  curious,  the 
grasses,  the  weeds,  the  flora,  the  fauna,  the  rocks  and 
streams,  our  mountains  and  valleys,  and  forward  his 
remarks  to  the  County  Committee  for  transmission  to 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Information  of  the  Depart- 
ment. If  this  is  done  the  natural  history  of  our 
county  and  its  industrial  resources  will  soon  be  put 
into  proper  light.  Local  Search  Associations  should 
be  formed  for  each  school  district,  or  in  connection 
with  technical  and  agricultural  buildings  recom- 
mended ; and  experts  from  the  Department  should 
make  formal  enquiry  upon  all  data  furnished, 
geological  or  otherwise.  They  should  ascertain  and 
report  what  the  materials  found  are  fit  for  commer- 
cially— and  these  materials  should  be  worked  up  in 
the  several  localities  to  their  fullest  uses  under  expert 
teachers  or  managers  recommended  or  supplied  by  the 
Department.  Material  Be  sources. — Near  the  junction 
of  the  streams  that  form  the  river  “ Mahon  ” are 
veins  of  quartz  comprising  granulated  lead  ore,  and 
in  the  same  mineralogical  tract  near  Mountain  Castle 
there  is  a fine  vein  of  lead  ore.  The  rocks  to  the 
north  of  Lismore  are  also  rich  in  mineral  veins.  Iron, 
copper,  and  lead  ores  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Lismore  Castle  stands  on  a floetz  limestone  rock 
which,  partly  separated  from  the  clay  slate  by  a 
border  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  extends  in  a narrow 
range  down  the  vale  of  the  Blackwater  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  Dungarvan  harbour.  In  several 
places  the  rock  assumes  the  character  of  marble,  as 
at  Tourih  where  it  is  variegated  with  many  colours. 
Near  Affane  it  is  black  and  white,  in  the  parish  of 
Whitechurch  it  is  both  black  and  grey.  Minerals 
containing  lead  ore  and  copper  were  formerly  worked 
between  the  Drum  mountain  and  the  coast,  and  were 
very  productive.  At  Minehead  and  Ardmore,  as 
already  stated,  very  valuable  iron  ore  was  produced 
and  worked  into  finest  steel.  The  eastern  portion  of 
the  county  consists  almost  entirely  of  clay-slate. 
Limestone,  however,  embedded  in  indurated  clay,  is 
found  on  the  sea-coast  at  Lady’s  Cove  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Tramore.  It  is  of  the  primitive 
kind  and  capable  of  receiving  a very  high  polish. 
Near  Annestown,  farther  westward,  occur  both  con- 
glomerate and  basalt,  and  a range  of  trap  rock  of  a 
columnar  tendency  projects  into  the  sea.  In  the 
highland  extending  from  Dtinliill  towards  Waterford 
are  found  large  masses  of  very  beautiful  jaspar. 
Along  the  coasts  the  rocks  are  rich  in  metallic  veins 
and  the  elevation  and  abruptness  of  the  cliffs  greatly 
facilitate  their  discovery.  Lead  and  copper  ores  have 
been  found  at  Annestown  and  Bonmahon,  near  the 
copper  mines  at  Knockmahon.  A lead  mine,  the  ore 
of  which  contains  a considerable  portion  of  silver, 
in  the  parish  of  Ballylaneen,  belonged  to  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland,  but  was  never  worked.  In  the 
Conical  hill  of  Cruach,  in  the  parish  of  Beisk,  a 
rich  vein  of  lead  ore,  containing  a large  portion  of 
silver,  was  formerly  worked  to  a great  extend  On 
the  strand  of  Kilmurrin  lead  ore,  containing  a large 
portion  of  silver,  was  found  among  the  sand,  and 
amply  repaid  a number  of  country  people,  who  were 
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, . , . , , trimincr  nt)  Near  Mas  ah  a,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  is  a Oct.  15,  l9< 


formed.  At  Ballyduff,  near  the  west  bounds  of  the  j,  B0y[U 
county  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading  to  Cork, 
there  is  a good  pipe  clay.  A good  kind  (pipe  clay) 
has  also  been  discovered  at  Dromana  and  at  Ballin- 
taylor,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechureh.  At  Ballintay- 
lor  ochre,  very  fit  for  painters’  use,  is  found.  At 
west  w ■=«=“•  —,-7-  -.v f„rmpr  timpc  Ballyduff,  above  mentioned,  there  is  a red  earth  which 

lies  Araglin,  noted  for  its  iron  woiks n tommlut  . ^ ^ the  appearance  0f  the  true  American  bole 

the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Dungarvan  to  Lisselan,  near  Tramore,  was  exhibited  at 


7--  to  f0  40  ozs.  of  pure  silver  per  ton.  At  Tempk- 
£T  2d  Carrigcastle  are  mineral  veins.  To  the 
of  Lismore  lies  Deerpark,  a large  tract  of 
souai-e  1192  acres,  and  well  enclosed.  A 

iefn  oT  iron  ore  runs  through  the  middle  of  it  from 

r,  t. 


some  large  pits,  out  of  which  iron  ore  ^ iata  Cork  Exhibition,  and  favourably  reported 

was  "formerly  dug.  Near  -Gurteen  there  >s  a , proai-  n Some  of  the  clays  above  mentioned  take  grease 

Jious  ravine,  caused  by  winter  torrents.  The. e torrents  QPfc  q{  clofcheS)  but  fall  short  of  Fuller’s  earth.  It 
discover  the  material  of  the  range  ot  hills,  which  is  be  ^ while  to  try  if  pipe  clay  well  separated 

«d  sandstone.  In  some  places  the  rock  is  of  a soft  . .....  » — * «-•«-* 

fjaty  nature,  readily  decomposing  by  the  action  cf 
' ^and  water  and  forming  a yellow  Ochreous  earth 


The  s 


rad  sandstone.  In  some  places  the  rock  is  of  a soft  itg  gand  -would,  not  serve  instead  of  fuller’s 

, ...  — -^™™r,AOTncr  bv  the  action  cf  earth  f01.  the  scouring  of  cloth.  Freestone,  as  beauti- 

air  ana  »««*  «•**-  o - « - , T.  ful  and  lasting  as  any  to  be  met  in  other  places,  is 

-sufficiently  pure  to  be  used  in  manufacture.  it  {ound  near  Dromana.  it  is  no  way  inferior  to  Port- 

junaa  in  large  quantities  and  may  be  easily  procured.  land  stone  Hear  Curraghmore  is  an  uncommon  kind 

summit  of  the  hill  which  bounds  Dromana  lie-  o£  freestonej  which,  though  white,  is  beautifully 
’ J n a"  sprigged  with  veins  of  reddish  colour.  It  works  well, 

and  stands  the  air  and  weather.  In  a quarry  near 
Ballylemon,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  there  is  a 
good  kind  of  grinding  stone  fit  for  the  cutter,  car- 
penter, and  other  artisans.  There  is  a variegated 
kind  of  marble  at  Tourin,  comprised  of  several  colours 
as  brown,  chocolate  colour,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
blended  into  various  shades  and  figures.  Takes  a 
good  polish.  Near  Affane,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  above-mentioned  (Tourin),  there  is  a black  and 


I'a'fine  white  sand  stone  resembling  Portland 
stone  In  a large  and  deep  hollow  in  the  demesne 
there  is  a white  clay  lesembling  white  powdered  sugar, 
which  it  is  said,  was  successfully  employed  m the 
manufacture  of  glass.  Traces  of  copper  ore  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  rocks  near  the  river,  and  at  no  great 
distance  lead  has  been  found.  Near  Mounftin 
Castle  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Chearnley,  there  is  a 
fine  lead  mine.  The  ore,  in  a powdered  state,  has 
ten  taken  up  with  a shovel  in  considerable  quanti- 


ties, and  usecf  by  potters  for  glazing.  The  ore  is  close  white  marble,  which  also  takes  a good  polish, 
to  the  surface,  and  is  visible  to  the  most  careless  ob-  black  nlarbie,  without  mixture  of  white,  has  been 
server!  From  the  place  where  the  lead  appears  there  founci  at  Mount  Odell,  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch. 
is  a deep  ravine,  afiording  the  greatest  facility  to  In  tbe  sarne  parisli,  at  Ballinacourty,  there  is  a grey 
carry  off  the  water  if.  the  mine  was  worked.  There  is  marbie,  beautifully  clouded  with  white  and  spotted 
copper  ore  at  Ballymacarbry,  the  mining  of  which  li]ce  some  sorts  0f  Shagrene.  Takes  a good  polish, 
was  abandoned  in  1856.  The  writer  has  been  informed  jn  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cappoquin  there  is  said  to  be 
by  good  authority  that  this  was  owing  to  the  drainage  a green  marble  quarry  of  high  quality,  pronounced  by 
having  been  pitched  too  high.  At  the  old  road  near  Dublin  sculptors  to  be  as  valuable  as  a gold  mine. 
Tinalira  and  the  River  Finish,  townland  Ballyna-  Great  quanties  of  spar  may  be  easily  gathered  on  our 
filer  agh,  near  Woodhouse,  specimens  of  copper  were  sea  coast_  They  make  a good  ingredient  in  glass 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  Mathew  Beary,  who  was  con-  works.  Limestone  exists  near  Tramore.  Donisle  (or 
nected  with  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  upon  analysis  Dunhill),  Tankardstown,  near  Clonmel,  Lismore,  Sal- 
found  to  be  rich.  North-east  of  Sleepy  Rock  there  terbridge,  Dungarvan,  and  Knockmahon.  The  fore- 
are  indications  of  minerals.  There  is  excellent  marie  going  by  no  means  exhaust  our  mineral  resources.  It 
near  Cappagh  and  Ballylemon,  lying  deep  in  the  acl-  j’S)  bowevt!rj  hoped  that  the  enumeration  of  them  will 
jacent  bogs.  A marie  found  at  Affane,  on  the  banks  quicken  our  determination  to  be  up  and  doing,  search - 
of  the  Blackwater,  _ being  shown  in  Dublin  to  persons  jng  alK[  enquiring  how  best  to  turn  our  neglected  re- 
conversant  in  agriculture,  they  judged  it  promises  sources  to  our  immediate  and  lasting  benefit.  We 
■L  i*1  ' must  remember  that  man  is  born  to  understand  as 

well  as  to  act.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  have  a right 
to  an  education  for  our  children  that  will  awaken  in 
them  a knowledge  of  what  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture  suitable  to  our  county  really  depend 
upon,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  owe  a duty  through 
our  children  to  the  teachers  of  our  county.  Finally, 
we  must  lift  our  minds  to  the  dignity  of  honest  and 
remunerative  skilled  labour,  setting  behind  us  the 
contemptible  notion  of  associating  industry  and  work 
with  the  idea  "of  a vulgar  or  depressed  caste.” 
10707.  (Chairman). — What  are  the  Bonmahon 


•well.  This  material  (marie)  is  found  in  plenty  near 
Lismore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater,  but  is  ne- 
glected, and  not  used  for  improving  the  land. 

There  is  a good  slate  quarry  at  Ballina- 
multina,  and  an  excellent  one  of  green  and 
purple  slate  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Coughlan,  in  the 
townland  of  Knockbrack,  near  Clashmore.  Good  slates 
for  roofing  are  raised  in  the  Glen  of  Ownashad,  near 
Lismore,  and  in  Glenpatrick,  near  Clonmel.  Glen- 
ribbon,  on  the  road  between  Cappoquin  and  Lismore, 
contains  an  excellent  slate  quarry.  Ross,  within  200 

yards  of  Carroll’s  Cross  railway  station,  well  known  _ 

as  the  “ Slate  Quarries,”  produced,  and  is  still  capable  mines? — Celebrated  copper  mines.  Mr.  Lyburn,  one 
of  producing  excellent  slates.^  Glenlickey — or  the  0f  the  exports  of  the  Department,  went  down  there 


Glen  of  the  Flags— has  a good  flag  quarry  ; so  also 
Sleepy  Rock  Hill,  on  the  lands  of  Patrick  Mulcahy, 
Steady.  The  last  named  are  said  to  be  very  like  Kil- 
laloe  flags.  Among  the  several  kinds  of  useful  earths 
the  following  have  been  discovered  in  the  county : — 
viz.,  potter's  clay  of  various  kinds,  pipe  clay,  ochre, 
bole.  The  potter  or  brickmaker  can  scarce  sit  down  :“ 


few  years  ago  and  sent  in  his  report,  with  the  result 
that  the  mines  have  been  reopened  since. 

10708.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Reopened  by? — By  a com- 
pany ; things  of  that  sort,  I sav,  should  be  done  in 
this  county.  If  we  have  minerals  in  the  county  send 
them  up  to  the  Department  and  get  experts  to  inquire 
into  their  us©  commercially,  and  send  down  an  expert 


any  part  of  the  west  of  the  county  but  he  may  find  and,  if  necessary,  let  us  start  companies  locally  if 
materials  for  his  purpose.  Round  the  whole  of  Dun-  can. 
garvan  and  adjacent  places  there  is  a great  plenty 
of  a stiff  yellow  clay,  in  fact,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  town  was  formerly  only  known  as  “the  Yellow 
Clay,”  and  is  still  so  called.  At  Ballintaylor,  in 
the  parish  of  Whitechurch,  there  is  also  a white  kind 
of  potter’s  clay.  Between  Lismore  and  a mount  called 
the  Round  Hill  is  a fine  white  clay,  formerly  used 
and  mistaken  for  marie.  Milk-white  clay,  resembling  efforts  we  are  making,  but  we  hope  it  will  lead  to  it 
pipe  clay  exists  at  Ringagonagh.  It  looks  like  chalk,  both  on  the  agricultural  and  technical  side. 


10709.  (Chairman). — That  is  done  now  ; it  was 
done  in  this  particular  instance,  and  we  have  had 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind? — Yes. 

10710.  You  have  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee all  along? — Yes. 

10711.  Do  you  see  much  progress? — We  are  on  the 
way  to  progress.  There  is  not  much  money  yet  in  the 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


4 H 
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THIRTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  16th, ‘woo. 

At  the  Courthouse,  Waterford. 


Present : — 


Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 


Hon.  John  Dryden. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Micks. 


Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Oct.  16,  1906- 

Mr  Edmond 
Hore,  j.p. 


Mr.  Edmond  Hohe,  j.t.,  examined. 


10712.  (Chairman). — You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a member  of  the  Wexford  County  Council  ? — Yes, 

10713.  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  a member  of 
the  Committee  of  Agriculture  ? — I am  ; it  is  from  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture  that  I am  deputed  to  give 
evidence  here. 

10714.  We  have  before  ns  the  resolutions  of  the 
Wexford  County  Council,  which  I think,  were  read 
yesterday.  Will  you  take  your  own  line  as  to  what 
you  wish  to  tell  us  ? — It  is  as  a farmer,  a member  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  that  I am  here  ; but, 
then,  as  a member  of  the  County  Council  there  was 
one  matter  that  I would  wish  to  speak  about — that  is, 
the  constitution  of  the  Department.  Our  County 
Council  have  already  pronounced  on  that  ; that  is 
that  they  wish  to  have  the  constitution  of  the  De- 
partment changed  ; they  wish  it  to  be  elective— that 
it  would  be  elected  from  the  County  Councils. 

10715.  What  exactly  is  the  change  they  wish  ; how 
many  should  it  consist  of? — Well,  I would  say  two 
from  each  County  Council,  that  is,  the  Council  at 
present — the  Agricultural  Council.  There  is  an  Agri- 
cultural Board  with  two  from  each  province,  and  I 
think  if  these  were  elected  to  the  management  of  the 
Council  it  would  be  more  popular.  The  people  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  having  the  Department  elec- 
ted. They  think  it  would  be  more  in  sympathy. 

10716.  What  precisely  is  the  change  they  wish — how 
many  should  it  consist  of  ? — Well,  I would  say  two 
from  each  County  Council. 

10717.  That  this  elected  Board  should  take  the  place 
of  the  present  Department  ? — Yes  ; that  it  would 
take  the  place  of  the  present  Department — not  of  the 
office,  but  of  the  management.  I don’t  mean  to  say 
that  they  should  replace  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  the  management  of  the  Department. 

10718.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  ? — Well,  the  Vice-President — yes. 

10719.  Instead  of  the  Vice-President  ? — They 
would  elect  a Vice-President  from  the  body  elected  to 
manage  it. 

10720.  What  is  it  contemplated  their  functions 
should  be — how  often  would  they  meet.  Of  course,  in 
a 'great  change  of  that  sort  one  wants  to  know  how  it 
would  work  out  in  detail  ? — How  often  they  met 
would  be  a matter  of  arrangement. 

10721.  That  depends  on  their  functions — if  their 
functions  are  to  carry  on  the  administration  day  by 
day  they  should  meet  very  often  ? — There  should  be 
about  four  of  those  appointed  as  a Board  of  Manage- 
ment, and  elected  from  this  body. 

10722.  Would  they  be  paid  ? — I would  say  they 
should  be. 

10723.  Would  the  counties  be  prepared  to  bear  their 
share  of  paying  them  ? — I think  they  would  bear  then- 
share.  How  are  they  paid  at  the  present  time  ; 
would  not  the  money  of  the  Department  be  sufficient 
to  pay  them  then  as  it  is  now.  The  Department  draws 
from  the  Treasury.  The  people  feel  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  Department  is  not  sufficiently  in 
sympathy  with  the  people. 

10724  In  what  respect,  could  you  give  me  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy ?— They  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 


the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
and /the  Committees. 

10*725.  Is  that  the  experience  in  this  county?— 
That  is  with  regard  to  Wexford. 

10726.  Could  you  give  me  any  cases  in  which  that 
has  happened  with  regard  to  Wexford  ? — I would  not 
like  to  give  evidence  on  any  particular  case,  because 
Mr.  Ennis  is  to  go  into  it. 

10727.  What,  then,  do  yon  wish  to  say  1— We  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  should  expend  the  money 
entrusted  to  them  themselves,  and  not  entrust  any 
other  organisation  with  the  spending  of  their  money.' 

10728.  You  are  referring  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  1 — Yes  ; the  people  have  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  Organisation  Society.  That  is 
the  principal  reason.  I know  several  members  of  the 
I.A.O.S.,  and  I believe  them  to  be  thoroughly  sincere 
and  upright  men,  but  then  the  people  have  no  control 
whatever  over  the  Society. 

• 10729.  'Do  you  think  that  the  functions  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  so  far  as  they  are  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent Body  should  be  vested  in  the  Department?— 
That  is  what  I think,  the  Department  should  use. 
these  powers  themselves. 

10730.  Instead  of  contributing,  as  they  do  now, 
pretty  largely,  to  the  I.A.O.S.  ?— Instead  of  leaving 
it  to  them. 

10731.  You  would  .abolish  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  vest 
their  powers  in  the  Department  ? — So  far  as  the  De-. 
partment  is  concerned,  but  they  existed  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  up  to  a certain  time, 
and  the.  Department  have  taken  them  on  lately,  and 
people  don’t  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfied  about  that.. 

10732.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ? — With  regard  to 
agricultural  stations,  our  Council  are  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  Department  taking  up  this  question  of 
the  agricultural  stations,  and  wish  to  give  evidence  on 
it,  our  Council  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  Department  taking  np  these  stations  gene- 
rally. There  are  two  or  three  in  Ireland  already. 

10733.  You  would  like  one  in  your  own  county  1— 
We  would  like  one  in  our  own  county.  It  is  most 
suitable  for  it. 

10734.  A great  many  counties  have  told  ns  that  ?— 
Wexford  is  to  a great  extent  a tillage  county— more 
so  than  any  other  county  in  Ireland.  We  think  it 
would  assist  young  boys  a good  deal  if  they  got  a 
training  in  a college  or  a station  like  this,  seeing  it  is 
a tillage  county. 

10735.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Before  we  leave  the  agricul- 
tural stations,  from  what  you  say  I understand  you 
mean  essentially  a college  for  the  training  of  young 
farmers  ? — Yes  ; something  on  the  lines  of  Clona- 
kilty.  I believe  that  has  been  a success. 

10736.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cgricultural  station 
should  be  anything  else  besides  such  a college  ; should 
it  have  any  other  function  than  that  of  training 
young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty  for  workers  and 
farmers  ? — I don’t  think  it  should.  Their  education 
might  be  improved  in  other  ways  while  they  would  be 
there,  but  that  would  be  the  principal  thing. 

10737.  What  other  things  besides  the  education  of 
the  young  men  who  are  attending  it  would  you  con- 
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*»mn1ate  1— The  education  of  farmers’  sons.  Very 
K they  have  only  a National  school  education 
0 10738  I don’t  mean  that.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
agricultural  stations  should  have  any  other  business 
than  that  of  training  young  men  who  are  sent  to  -t 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a practical  training  in  agri- 
culture ? I don’t  know  any  other  business  they  could 

**m38:  (Chairman). — You  intend  to  say  temp- 
thing  about  the  Uve-stock  scheme  ?— Yes  ; we  think 
+Lt  the  live-stock  scheme  is  working  very  well,  but  we 
think  the  Department  has  not  given  us  money  enough 
£ that.  We  have  not  bulls  enough  m the  county. 
We  have  only  twenty-seven  bulls  for  the  County  Wex- 
ford That  often  leaves  five  or  six  miles  or  more  be- 
tween  the  trails,  and  them  is  no  w man  going  to 
«,nd  00*s  that  dietance.  Wo  think  we  ought  to  got 
more  money,  and  be  able  to  get  mole  bulls.  I think 
we  were  better  ofi  before  the  Department  took  up  this 
question  with  the  scheme  we  worked  ourselves  down 
there  In  the  Wexford  Union  we  had  at  one  time 
seventeen  pedigree  bulls.  That  gave  two  bulls  to  each 
parish.  A small  society  got  together,  and  got  monev 
in  the  bank,  and  bought  these  bulls,  and  we  were  able 
to  pay  the  money  back  by  a charge  of  5s.  per  cow,  and 
1 think  on  the  whole  it  did  more  good  than  the  De- 
partment's live-stock  scheme. 

10740.  How  many  bulls  have  you  ? — Twenty-seven 
for  tho  county  for  four  unions. 

10741.  Your  scheme  operated  over  a much  smaller 
area  ? Yes  ; only  a fourth  of  the  county. 

10742.  And  I suppose  it  was  rather  a scheme  which 
could  only  be  worked  by  tolerably  well-to-do  people— 
the  charge  of  5s.  a cow,  for  instance  ?— Those  who 
took  it  up  were  fairly  well-to-do  people,  but  poor 
people  sent  their  cows,  and  paid  5s.  They  paid  2s.  6d. 


at  first  to  become  a member,  and  then  when  they  sent  Oct.  16, 1906 
the  cow  they  sent  another  2s,  6 d.  Still,  it  was  a very  i 

great  success.  I think  that  is  all  the  evidence  I want  Ho're  jp. 
to  give.  ’ 

10743.  One  of  the  witnesses  from  your  county  yester- 
day said  they  very  much  preferred  agricultural  sta- 
tions to  itinerant  lecturers.  What  do  you  say  about 
the  working  of  the  itinerant  lecturers  ? — I think  they 
have  done  a great  deal  of  good  up  to  the  present  time. 

I daresay  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they  may  not 
do  so  much  good. 

10744.  Do  you  think  a system  of  stations  would  be 
sufficiently  widespread  to  reach  the  poorer  people  as 
well  as  the  well-to-do — as  well  as  the  lectures  would 
do  ? — I think  after  the  lectures  in  every  centre  where 
these  gentlemen  have  been  giving  lectures — I think  you 
will  get  a few  boys  out  of  each  centre  that  will  go  to 
these  agricultural  stations,  still  the  agricultural  sta- 
tions unless  they  are  multiplied  to  a larger 
extent  that  probably  is  practicable,  can  only  affect  a 
comparatively  smali  number.  At  Olonakilty  I think 
there  is  only  30. 

10745.  It  does  not  reach  a very  large  number  of 
people  except  indirectly.  Of  course,  they  learn  a 
great  deal  there,  and  go  to  different  parts'  of  the  coun- 
try, and  oarry  their  knowledge  with  them,  and  spread 
the  instruction  ? — If  we  had  an  agricultural  station 
in  Wexford  with  thirty  students  from  the  county  these 
would  be  scattered  over  a wide  area,  and  when  these 
came  back  their  improved  methods  would  tell. 

10746.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  would  be  thirty  each  year  7 
They  would  only  get  a year’s  training,  I suppose. 

10747.  In  any  case  you  would  take  in  thirty.  Sup- 
posing it  was  a two  years’  course  thirty  would  go  out. 

It  would  come  to  thirty  a year  ' Yes. 

10748.  That  ought  to  soon  educate  the  majority  of 
those  who  go  in  for  education  ? — I think  so. 


Dr.  O’ Sullivan,  t. 
—You  are,  I think,  a member 


Waterford,  examined.  Dr 

total  of  £1,277  19s.  lid.,  -which  gives  us  only  O’Sullivan, 


co=«*  «*£.  dtf*  rgj  “• 

“l^’Xd  “ the  Bishop's  .vi-  fen.  which  *e  o.imot  mow  .-tomato 

we  were  .seated  almost  b,  the  Department  with  regaid  lor  the  jeer  , . that , will  glee  ™ £144  19s.  lid. 
to  the  so-called  Equivalent  Grant,  when  we  were  ad-  carry  on  all  the  work  of  the  school,  meaning  me  pro 
Irf  te  (omalate  «r -lame,  m were  told  that  on  tiding  of  material  for  the  workshop,  i»teri.l  tor  the 
would  get  an  equivalent  domestic  eoonomy  classes,  light  and  coal,  advertising 
„ 6 • , rtriTPS  fnr  the  classes,  which,  it  IS 


,r  other  but  although  they  found  themselves  not  ledger,  and  unless  some  means  is  found  to  increase 
- -Mn  V-Li  fie  We.  a grievance.  We  were  al-  our  revenue  I don’t  see  how  we  are  to  go  on.  An 


but  of  course  they  found  they  v 
cause  or  other,  but  although  th« 
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"Kr$rr  'SK'-Tto.'"™*  curtailed  i-The  E When  li.y  i-BftotoaT. leports  I mean  repo* 

IiH7sKi»TAo?tr£^«^npqn 

up  as  follows  £250,  head-master  ; manual  instruc-  since  the  ^thf ^ena^nent  who  came 

tor,  £150  ; commercial  teacher,  £150  ; art  master,  inspectors  1 \ th®  ^Xort TrLnently 

£100  ; domestic  economy  instructress,  £80  ; assistant  down  and  made  Jelr  a^ual  reP^  i^Xle  well 
■domestic  economy  instructress,  £40  ; and  then  there  ported  that  were  not  < ® on 

is  a porter  and  assistant  laboratory  hand,  taken  to-  attended  and  there  apP^ared  to  be  an  apatoj  on  tlie 
gcth.?,  £85  10,.  To  teat  w.  have  to  add  i«to»t  SlftolSS 

school.  Another  reason  was  that  the  work  was  car- 


gether,  £85  10s.  To 

and  principal  of  the  loan  for  building  and  equipping 
•of  the  school,  which  I calculate  will  be  £357  10s., 
making  the  total  of  £1,213.  Against  that  we  get  a 
grant  of  £847  19s.  lid.  That  is  our  proportion  of  the 
£26,000  divided  amongst  the  County  Boroughs— (that 
• --  — r proportion  based  on  population. 


ried  on  in  three  different  institutions,  and  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  induce  people  to  come.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  another  factor  besides  either  of^those. 


While  I agree  that  having  the  school  separated  in 


based  on  our  previous  population.  It  was  larger  then, 
but  in  1901  the  population  was  reduced  ; therefore 
we  got  a less  amount. 

10753.  Your  population  in  1901  was  a good  deal 
larger  than  your  population  in  1891  ? — That  may  be 
so,  out  it  would  operate  in  this  way  that  other  county 
boroughs  increased  their  population,  and  we  lost  ; in 
that  way  our  share  was  less.  We  had  a disappoint- 
ment from  our  calculated  amount.  Besides  £847 


don’t  think  it  was  real  ; it  was  more,  apparent  than 
real— and  the  reason  I say  that  is. this — I look,  upon 
the  work  of  the  scheme  so  far  as  it  has  gone  in  the 
past  four  years  as  mere  secondary  school  work.  It  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  pure  technical  work  at  all,  and 
I think  if  the  technical  school  is  to  sncceed  it  must  be 
worked  on  purely  technical  lines.  We  have  here  in 
Waterford  very  good  secondary  schools  and  primary 
technical  school  here  should  fill  the  gap 


menu  irom  our  caicuiarea  aiuuuni.  ~ i-  anrl  a technical  school  here  should  nn  tne  gap 

19s.  lid.  we  got  about  £250  towards  the  commercial  “A  „f£re  technical  training.  I am  very 

elastes,  and  we  got  tom  tie  r.tes  £180.  That  makes  of  the  want  of  pare  teoluucai  n..  , jp  2 
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strong  on  the  point  that  we  should  have  a strict 
primary  curriculum  and  a secondary  curriculum,  and 
the  secondary  school  should  lead  up  to  technical  or 
University  education ; branch  off  one  from  the  other 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  student.  Why  I 
say  that  the  work  carried  out  by  our  scheme  was 
more  secondary  is  because  all  the  subjects  were  practi- 
cally secondary.  Chemistry  as  taught  here  is  secon- 
dary work,  science  is  secondary  school  work,  and 
woodwork  is  the  only  subject  outside  the  ordinary 
secondary  work.  When  the  scheme  was  first  inaugu- 
rated here  there  was  a circular  from  the  Department 
•advising  the  Committee  to  strike  out  a scheme  on  such 
lines  as  they  would  think  most  suitable  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  town,  but  which  when,  doing  that 
they  were  helped  by  the  Department  to  formulate  a 
scheme,  and  the  scheme  had  to  have  the 

sanction  and  approval  of  the  Department  be- 
fore it  could  be  carried  out,  so  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  with  regard  to  the  scheme  adopted. 
Witn  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  I urged  at 
some  of  the  committees  that  we  were  not  doing  what 
we  should  do  of  a technical  character,  and  reverted  to 
the  advice  of  the  Department  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place,  and  I pointed  out  the 
great  necessity  for  commercial  education.  A great 
number  of  boys  went  into  offices  of  difierent 
kinds  through  Waterford  and  elsewhere,  and  there  was 
no  system  of  commercial  education,  except  the  ordinary 
secondary  education.  When  I mentioned  that  I was 
told  that  they  could  not  sanction  money  for  com- 
mercial work.  When  I looked  into  the  matter  again, 
at  a later  date,  I urged  it  again,  and  pointed  out  that 
at  Rathmines  they  spent  money  on  commercial  work. 
It  appears  we  are  bound  by  our  scheme  so  far,  and  I 
presume  the  inspector  had  in  his  mind  that  it  was 
not  worth  starting  commercial  classes  until  the  new 
school  was  built,  and  I take  that  as  the  explanation 
why  there  was  very  little  attentio'n  paid  to  my  urging 
the  commercial  classes.  Apart  from  that,  I would 
like  to  bring  under  your  notice  that  while  we  have 
no  very  large  industry  in  Waterford  we  have  a num- 
ber of  small  ones.  , 

10755.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— When  you  said  that  physics 
and  chemistry  were  essentially  parts  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, I suppose  you  were  not  referring  to  the  physical 
and  chemical  instruction  given  in  the  evening  classes  1 
— I say  the  education  given  to  the  boys,  but  I think 
in  the  future  there  is  an  efiort  to  specialise  it  more, 
and  bring  it  more  in  line  with  commercial  require- 
ments. 

10756.  I don’t  quite  see  the  distinction  you  are  aim- 
ing at  drawing  between  technical  and  secondary,  be- 
cause one  generally  regards  secondary  school  work  as 
that  which  is  given  to  pupils  at  the  time  they  are 
giving  their  whole  time  to  study,  and  regards  as  tech- 
nical any  instruction  which  is  to  help  them  in  their 
further  work,  and  is  to  be  given  whether  in  day 
classes,  where  they  can  give  their  whole  time,  or  given 
along  with  the  time  when  they  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions ?— Chemistry,  as  taught  during  the  past  four 
years,  was  more  elementary  than  specialised,  and  I 
regard  that  altogether  as  chemistry,  such  as  would  be 
taught  in  an  ordinary  educational  establishment. 

10757.  I quite  agree  as  to  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion, but  I want  to  know  what  you  are  drawing  from 
that ; because,  obviously,  men  could  not  be  taught 
in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  particular  in- 
dustry without  their  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  and  if  they  did  not  have  that  in  the 
secondary  school — if  they  never  were  in  a secondary 
school,  for  instance — they  would  have  to  get  it  as  the 
first  step  of  their  technical  education.  I don’t  quite 
gather  the  deduction  you  made  from  the  fact  that 
chemistry,  as  hitherto  taught  in  the  evening  classes, 
is  essentially  the  same  matter  of  instruction  as  in  the 
secondary  ? — My  point  is  this — that  while  chemistry 
must  be  regarded  as  a technical  subject,  still  the  re- 
quirements of  the  students  in  Waterford  for  chemistry 
is  very  small.  There  are  very  few  commercial  branches 
in  Waterford  where  applied  chemistry  is  useful. 

10758.  I understand  that.  Do  you  deduce  from  that 
that  it  is  a mistake  to  include  chemistry  in  the  course 
of  study  in  the  evening  classes — is  that  what  you  wish 
to  get  at? — I mean  to  say  to  make  chemistry  a prin- 
cipal technical  subject  is  not  good,  that  is  what  I 
mean ; because  chemistry  was  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  taught  within  the  past  four  years,  and  re- 
garded as  a technical  subject,  and  the  result  was  there 
was  very  small  attendance  at  the  classes,  simply  be- 
cause very  few  of  the  young  men  in  the  town  required 


chemistry  for  their  commercial  pursuits.  In 
Gas  Works  they  found  it  very  useful  to  have  a few 
men  to  understand  chemistry  ; the  by-products  of  JI 
rendered  it  a purely  technical  work.  Of  course 


chemists’  shops  the  young  men  don’t  find  it  useful 
because  when  they  go  to  qualify  they  have  to  folio* 
a course  laid  down  by  the  difierent  bodies  they  have 
to  be  examined  by.  They  don’t  make  use  of  the 
classes  here ; it  is  only  in  that  way  I allude  to 
chemistry. 

10759.  Your  objection  is  to  the  prominence  of  the 
subject?— Exactly  so,  in  the  past,  because  there  are 
other  industries  in  the  town  that  might  be  helped. 

I have  it  in  my  mind  that  there  is  very  little  use  in 
training  young  men  in  any  particular  technical  line 
unless  there  is  a market  for  their  work  after  they  have 
left  school ; if  there  is  no  market  for  their  work  there 
is  no  inducement  for  them  to  attend  classes  to  acquit 
the  knowledge.  In  that  way  we  ought  to  lay  out  onr 
schemes  to  embrace  the  subjects  that  would  be  nsefnl 
to  young  men.  In  Waterford  here  there  are  certain 
trades  and  callings  which  are  general,  probably,  every- 
where,  and  in  which  technical  training  would  materi- 
ally improve  those  who  follow  those  callings.  Now 
there  are  three  coach -building  places  on  a small  scale, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  our  curriculum  to  show  that 
young  men  who  go  as  apprentices  to  these  trades  will 
get  a special  training  in  that  calling.  We  have  n» 
coach -building  or  coach-painting  in  our  school. 

10760.  (Mr.  Micks). — Or  upholstering  ?— Or  up. 
holstering.  We  have  a furniture  shop,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  good  houses  in  that. 

10761.  Who  make  as  well  as  sell?— Who  make  as 
well  as  sell ; and  there  is  nothing  to  cater  for  the 
young  men  who  attend  those  callings.  Take,  for 
example,  the  tailoring  trade,  which  is  general  every- 
where, there  are  no  classes  to  teach  cutting.  From 
that  go  on  to  the  plumbing,  plumbing  is  not  being 
taught.  Then  you  come  on  to  ordinary  painting  and 
decorating,  another  very  useful  trade,  the  painting  of 
houses,  graining  and  lettering,  that  is  not  being  taught 
here.  Then  you  go  on  to  the  motor  industry ; we  have 
two  motor  industries  here,  they  are  small,  but  still 
they  are  very  good  ones. 

10762.  Repairing  ? — Repairing,  but  they  build. 
Each  of  the  places  have  built  motors.  There  are 
young  men  attending  these  places,  and  if  they  want 
’ jyment  in  these  particular  motor  factories  when 
3 finished  their  time  they  would  benefit  if 
s a school  to  teach  them  further  details  of 

the  work. 

10763.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  have  . in  the  school 
classes  of  engineering  and  machine  construction  and 
general  subjects  ? — That  is  all  that  in  a town  of  this 
kind  can  be  done  ; it  is  only  in  very  large  centres  it 
is  possible  to  form  a class  for  motor  industries. 

10764.  You  probably  would  not  have  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  lads  that  could  possibly  attend  the  classes 
in  motor  work  ? — I am  sure  that  is  about  as  many  as 
you  could  have. 

10765.  Of  those,  more  than  half  would  in  any  par- 
ticular year  be  requiring  independent  instruction 
rather  than  specialised  motor  instruction?— I presume 
that  is  a fact,  that  there  would  be  no  nrgency  for  a 
class  of  that  kind.  But  what  is  urgent  is  that  those 
lads  should  be  brought  to  instruction ; that  the  in- 
struction provided  in  machine  construction,  mechanism 
and  engineering  work  generally  is  definite  technical 
instruction  of  exactly  the  kind  they  require,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  there.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  any  considerable  proportion  of  these  lads 


mploym 
hey  hav 


the 


e very  few  in  the  past,  whatever  may  come  in  tne 
future.  Our  technical  school  is  only  just  started,  ana 
the  school  just  filled.  , 

10766.  I was  going  to  suggest  that  much  of  the 
defect  that  is  obvious  from  what  you  say  will  proba  J 
be  remedied  as  the  school  goes  on — for  instance, 
plumbers’  work ; plumbers’  apprentices  are,  no  dou  , 


this  year  attending  building  construction,  . Camage- 
building  people  would  be  attending  geometrical  draw- 


two  to  establish  one  specialised  class  for 
another  year  one  for  another.  Then,  again^yoh 


anonuei  year  one  uuumci.  v.  f 

tioned  house-painting  and  decorating  1 thin  -,h 
--  a good  deal  of  work  being  done  m connection 


is  a good  cteai  oi  worn  uemg  none  

the  School  of  Art  for  house-painters  and  decorators 
I am  not  aware  of  it.  „ .-d 

10767.  I visited  the  school  some  months  ago,  a 
diat  was  the  information  I received,  but  not  specia 


trade  instruction  in  painting  and  decorating,  o 
preliminary  work  in  drawing,  and  that  sort  oi 
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which  is  necessary  ^ if 
designer 


nS"q«i»'with  you  that  out  curriculum, 

| ..id  out,  is  a very  good  curriculum  for  a first 
rear’s  course.  As  you  suggest,  the  building  construc- 
tion will  be  useful  for  carnage-builders,  and  people  of 
that  kind,  and  geometrical  drawing  and  the  Art  School 
K afford  a good  opportunity  to  painters  and  decora- 
tors for  learning  design;  but  my  contention  is  that 
there  is  no  inducement  to  boys , 1 °ln;,  °*  tllose 


ing  by  the  training,  and  are  not  inclined  to  come.  A Oct.  16, 1906. 
gentleman  met  me  yesterday,  and  complained  that  his 
boy  could  not  get  the  education  which  he  wanted  at  0.gumvan. 
the  teclvnira!  school : he  wanted  a particular  line  ol  „ 


the  technical  school ; he  wanted  a particular 
training.  I pointed  out  to  him  that  neither  he  nor 
his  son  was  a judge  of  what  was  good  for  them,  and 
that  the  course  laid  out  in  this  curriculum  of  ours  was 
laid  out  by  experts — by  men  who  were  the^best  judges 


■ „„„„  is  to  become  a good 
'hi.  tride.  What  jou  will  h»™  to  (a™ 
i.  whether,  with  the  facilities  alord.a  m 
fh*  new  .chool,  you  might  not  establish  every  .Iterate 
veara  practical  class  in  painters'  work ; the  diffloul- 
S VOU  have  pointed  out  are  quite  natural,  and  may 
E,  effected  in  the  case  of  a tehool  which  is  only  just 

established,  for  you  Jave  b«n  w0Ik,ng^nd«  gr^J  w - g>iniBg'  ■„*  hoy  required  for  his  par- 

difficulties  for  a numberofy  -,  established  pre-  ticular  walk  in  life,  and  if  hi^boy  would  take  on  all 
a chance,  but  now  with  a sch°°l  establ  ; subjects  of  this  particular  class  it  would  be  very 

sumably  these  defects  pre-  much  bitter  for  him.  But  he  could  not  see  that.  His 

...  m,r  curriculum,  as  as  pw  only  wanted  a particular  thing.  I pointed  out 

that  he  would  require  other  things  as  well  to  lead  up 
to  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  work  ; still  1 
could  not  persuade  him.  A good  many  more  have 
that  idea  in  their  minds,  that  they  would  not  take  on 
the  regular  course,  and  if  they  don’t,  we  won’t  earn 
grants,  so  that  as  far  as  our  revenue  from  grants  is 
concerned,  we  must  put  that  down  as  very  small  and 
inconsiderable  at  present ; perhaps  in  the  future  things 
may  be  better.  If  we  could  see  our  way  m laying  out 
our  courses  to  say,  “ Here  is  a Trade  Preparatory 
Course,  we  will  require  every  boy  to  follow  that 


classes  unless  they  can  see  that  that  class  can  be  fol- 
lowed up  next  year,  with  an  advanced  stage,  or  more 
specialised  work,  that  will  apply  to  their  own  calling. 

You  may  tell  me  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee to  make  these  arrangements  ; my  answer  is  we 
cannot ; we  have  no  money  to  do  it.  , 

10768.  I am  not  quite  certain  that  even  m tne 
absence  of  any  prospect  of  a specialised  class  m the 
future  those  boys  might  not  be  persuaded,  if  their 
masters  and  foremen  co-operated  with  the  committee, 
might  not  be  persuaded  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  they  already  have,  which  goes  so  far  to 
help  them  to  benefit  by  the  workshop  instruction.  As 
to  the  future,  I would  like  to  refer  to  the  balance-sheet 
you  gave  us,  in  which  you  brought  out  a balance  of 
£145  for  materials,  advertisements,  prizes,  and  so  on, 
and  which,  as  you  properly  said,  is  quite  inadequate, 
and  which  obviously  puts  you  in  a position,  if  it  were 
all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  matter,  that  you  could 
not  possibly  do  any  more  in  the  future,  may  I ask  if 
that  is  the  official  estimate  of  your  future  income  ana 
expenditure? — I think  so.  . 

10769.  I notice  a very  important  omission  on  the 
income  side— there  is  nothing  put  down  for  income 
from  grants  on  attendances  ? — I put  down  £80  for  fees. 

10770.  That  is,  fees  paid  by  the  students  ; the  grants 
on  attendances  ought  to  make  a very  substantial  in- 
crease, and  an  increase  which  would  be  as  elastic  as 
the  work  done.  We  need  not  go  to  previous  regula- 
tions, tut  under  the  new  regulations-  for  grants  on 
attendance  by  the  Department,  there  is  a provision 
made  for  most  liberal  grants,  which  would  almost  pay 
for  any  additional  facilities  of  that  sort.  I presume 
that  during  the  present  year  the  school  is  working 
under  the  new  regulations,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
present  year  you  will  have  a very  considerable  access 
■of  funds  from  that  source? — No,  we  have  no  access. 

10771.  You  ought  to  have  them  if  the  school  is  doing 
work,  and  working  under  these  regulations,  there 
would  be  a very  considerable  amount  available  for 
grants  ? — In  the  past  the  amount  paid  for  grants  was 
very  small. 

10772.  Your  condition  of  working  in  the  past  was 
most  unfavourable  for  earning  grants  under  any  re- 
gulations. Your  conditions  now  are  very  much  better, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  grants  offered  are  im- 
mensely increased,  and  increased  upon  lines  which 
make  it  possible  to  get  the  best  grants  by  working 
precisely,  as  you  desire  to  work,  on  work  directly 
applicable  to  the  pupils’  career.  There  are  grants  for 
higher  commercial  subjects,  involving  mechanical 
operations,  shorthand,  type-writing,  book-keeping, 
copying,  indexing,  and  filing  of  correspondence ; for 
that  there  is  a grant  which  may  be  anything  from 
2d.  to  5 d.  an  hour  per  pupil  for  attending  1— The  con- 
ditions then  of  that  grant,  we  have  to  contend  with 
this,  that  before  any  pupil  can  be  registered  as  entitled 
to  that  grant,  be  must  be  of  the  sixth  standard ; I 
don’t  think  we  can  get  that ; our  pupils  won’t  come 
up  to  that  standard,  and  any  work  done  we  don’t  get 
paid  for. 

10773.  If  they  are  not  up  to  the  sixth  standard  you 
must  have  them  in  some  preliminary  course,  and, 
therefore,  the  preliminary  work  would  have  to  be  on 
another  basis  ? — There  you  see,  there  we  are  at  present. 
Our  sources  of  pupils  are  nil ; most  of  the  young  men 
are  in  secondary  schools  ; they  won’t  come  to  a night 
school ; they  have  quite  enough  work  to  do.,  Then 
you  take  those  who  leave  school ; they  feel  so  tired, 
and  if  they  have  attained  the  sixth  standard  they  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  go  back,  perhaps,  to  the 
fourth  standard ; and  they  are  not  capable  of  benefit- 


course.  . - , 

10774.  I am  speaking  of  evening  courses?— The  day 
praparatory  course  I look  upon  as  not  likely  to 


10775.  So  far  as  finance  is  concerned,  the  day  pre- 
paratory course  is  not  going  to  form  any  clog  upon 
your  funds?— I don’t  see  that.  Do  you  think  the 
£250  would  cover  that. 

10776.  That  is  on  a different  basis  of  grant  Horn 
the  day  preparatory  course ; it  is  not  calculated  to 
cost  you  anything? — It  is  part  of  our  work. 

10777.  It  is  not  part  of  this  balance-sheet  you  give  f 

?0778.eSThen  you  receive  a considerable  grant  in. 
respect  of  it  from  the  Department  ?— I am  not  aware 
that  we  do.  I have  given  you  the  full  grants,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  and  have  been  informed,  as  to  the 
amount  we  have  been  entitled  to  from  the  Depart- 

10779.  Let  ns  stick  to  the  evening  classes  1— What 
I wish  to  point  out  is  that  if  we  could,  after  a pre- 
paratory  course,  hold  out  to  the  young  men  that  they 
could  specialise  in  the  following  year,  then  we  would 
have  some  inducement  to  hold  out  to  them  to  bring 
them  to  our  evening  classes. 

10780.  That  difficulty  and  the  education  of  the 
parents,  and  the  young  men  to  realise  what  is  best  for 
them,  is  one  that  has  got  to  be  met  with  m every  town 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  can  only  be  got  over 
slowly,  so  that  there  you  are  dealing  with  a general 
course,  and  the  point  is  whether  you  have  got  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  grants  to  be  just  a little  ahead  ol 
the  demand  ; there  is  no  good  establishing  these  schools 
if  you  have  no  pupils  to  go  to  them,  and  those  who 
have  fallen  back  from  the  sixth  standard  necessarily 
require  a preparatory  course,  and  it  is  no  use  putting, 
them  into  specialised  courses — you  have  such  a pre- 
paratory course? — Yes. 

10781.  That  preparatory  course  cannot  get  any  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  grants 
set  forth  ofiered  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  Have  .you  considered  the  possibility  of 
earning  grants  in  that  way  ? — No  ; I don’t  think  that 
came  into  our  consideration  at  all. 

10782.  There  are  such  grants,  and  that  is  part  of' 
the  scheme  of  assistance  of  education  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  day  school  work  up  to  the  6th  stan- 
dard should  be  aided  by  grants  from  the  National 
Board,  and  beyond  the  6th  standard  work  it  should 
be  aided  by  these  grants.  The  National  Board  'grants 
are  not  very  great,  but  those  that  come  on  after  the 
6th  standard  stage  are  very  considerable  and  definitely 
applicable  to  commercial  or  direct  technical  instruc- 
tion 1 — I remember  hearing  the  matter  discussed  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  I am  aware  that  the  Board  are 
prepared  to  pay,  but  I don’t  think  we  could  form  a 
class  sufficient  to  entitle  us.  It  would  mean  recast- 
ing our  scheme.  We  would  have  to  make  a special 
class. 

10783.  I gather  there  is  not  a sufficient  supply  of 
pupils  prepared  for  the  specialised  work,  because  a 
great  many  of  them  have  dropped  behind  the  6th 
standard,  and  if  that  is  the  condition  there  must  be 
enough  to  form  a class  t—' That  is  not  what  I wish  to 
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Oct.  16,  1006. 
Dr. 

O'Sullivan. 


imply.  What  I mean  to  say  is  this — that  when  I al- 
luded to  the  young  men  who  dropped  behind  the  6th 
standard  they  are  unwilling  to  begin  again,  and  the 
inducement  is  not  there  for  them  to  begin.  If  we 
could  hold  out  an  inducement  to  these  young  men  to 
come  and  start  these  courses,  and  say  to  them — 
“ Next  year  we  will  give  you  a course  in  your  own 
particular  trade.”  We  cannot  do  that  now  for  want 
of  funds. 

10784.  What  I want  to  put  is  this — that  the  Depart- 
ments’ grants  and  the  revised  scheme  are  so  definitely 
stated  and  so  liberal  for  just  such  trade  classes  as  you 
allude  to,  that  it  would  be  quite  certain  if  you  had  the 
pupils  you  could  afford  to  teach  them,  and  therefore 
it  is  a matter  of  organisation  to  get  the  institution 
brought  sufficiently  closely  in.  contact  with  the  trades- 
men, whether  employers,  foremen,  journeymen,  or  ap- 
prentices, to  get  the  matter  afloat  ; it  takes  time  ? — 
May  I add  one  thing  more — that  while  we  have  a new 
school  established,  our  school  is  very  small,  and  I 
doubt  if  we  had  to  recast  our  school  again  we  would 
have  room  to  accomodate  additional  classes. 

10785.  I should  hope  it  would  not  require  recast- 
ing 1 — I should  mention  that  when  the  plans  of  our 
■school  were  being  drawn  up  we  were  entirely  bound 
by  the  amount  of  money  we  could  afford  to  spend  on 
the  building.  Our  hands  were  tied.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion when  a plan  was  put  before  the  Committee  I 
myself  recommended  it  was  quite  clear  that  when  the 
matter  was  discussed  the  plan  would  not  do  at  all  ; 
it  was  quite  inadequate.  That  led  to  a further  recast- 
ing .of  the  scheme,  and  new  plans  were  got  up,  and  as 
much  economy  as  we  were  allowed  bo  practise  was 
ractised  in  the  construction  of  the  school,  and  we 
ave  now  got  a very  nice  school  for  its  size,  but  for 
phygics,  practical  chemistry,  and  theoretical  chemistry 
we  have  only  got  one  room. 

10786.  It  is  an  excellent  arrangement  ? — It  may  be 
to  your  mind,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
room  is  so  inadequate  that  it  is  not  excellent.  If 
you  think  it  is  an  excellent  arrangement  to  know  you 
can  seat  sixteen  pupils  in  a school  for  theoretical  and 
physical  work,  I don’t  know  that  it  is  a very  large 
room. 

10787.  Do  you  attach  more  importance  to  physics 
as  an  item  in  the  curriculum  than  you  do  to  chemis- 
try ? — That  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  as  regard- 
ing the  size  of  our  school,  and  to  show  how  cramped 
they  are.  I consider  physics  and  chemistry  should  go 
together. 

10788.  I gather  from  you  that  chemistry  and  physics 
ought  not  to  be  the  principal  item  of  the  curriculum 
afforded  in  the  school,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  such  .a  subject  as  ought  to  have  a large  number  of 
pupils  f— -Yes  ; I alluded  to  it  as  having  been  given 
greater  prominence  to. 

10789.  You  think  still  notwithstanding  that  con- 
tention that  you  ought  to  have  accommodation  for 
teaching  it  larger  than  the  present  class-room  affords  ? 
— I think  if  you  undertake  to  teach  a thing  you  ought 
to  have  sufficient  accommodation. 

10790.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  pupils  likely  to 
be  properly  qualified  and  to  require  it,  would  exceed 
the  number  the  present  class-room  can  accommodate  ? 
— If  you  take  chemistry  -and  physics  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  course  it  is  not  a specialised  course  then. 
If  you  speak  of  chemistry  as  a specialised  course  or 
simply  as  a preparatory  course  it  makes  a great 
deal  of  difference.  What  I said  was  that  chemistry 
as  a specialised  course  in  itself  would  not  have  a 
large  attendance,  but  where  you  take  chemistry  as 
simply  a preliminary  course  to  other  things  the  class 
is  considerably  larger. 

10791.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  included  as  part  of 
the  preliminary  course  in  Waterford  ? — I do. 

10792.  And  therefore  it  ought  to  have  in  that  par- 
ticular region  a considerable  number  of  pupils  ? — It 
ought. 

10793.  And  the  lecture-room  cannot  seat  more  than 
sixteen — the  lecture-room,  not  the  laboratory  ? — It  is 
composite  ; the  laboratory  is  so  constructed  that  there 
are  sixteen  pupils  at  the  benches.  There  is  no  room 
for  sitting  accommodation  between  the  benches  and 
part  of  the  room  not  occupied  by  the  benches  is  laid 
out  in  desks. 

10794.  Did  the  course  for  which  the  building  was 
erected  include  chemistry  and  physics  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  stages  to  be  taken  by  a large  number  of 
pupils? — I have  not  the  curriculum  in  my  hand  at 


present.  I don’t  think  I have  studied  the  curriculum 
sufficiently  well  to  answer  you  upon  it.  It  is  oniZ 
just  out,  and  I have  been  pretty  busy,  and  have  x<u 
gone  closely  into  it.  My  knowledge  is  more  of  th 
past  than  of  the  future. 

10795.  It  is  the  past  I want  to  get  at,  because  if  it 
were  included  as  part  of  the  preliminary  course  and 
your  plans  were  approved  by  the  Department  it 
would  indicate  a considerable  error  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  in  accepting  plans  that 
did  not  permit  of  the  instruction  being  given  which 
was  regarded  as  essentially  part  of  the  curriculum 
If  the  curriculum  which  this  school  was  calculated  to 
provide  for  included  physics  and  chemistry  as  part  of 
the  preliminary  course,  and  therefore  part  of  the 
course  that  would  be  attended  by  a large  number  of 
pupils,  the  Department  must  have  committed  a con- 
siderable error  in  judgment  in  accepting  plans  which 
provided  accommodation  only  for  sixteen  at  a time 
in  the  room  ?— My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  them 
was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  Department  may  not  think  so,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  there  should  be  more  accommodation 
and  I held  it  from  the  first. 

10796.  On  the  main  point,  which  is  that  of  finance 
and  the  financing  of  classes  for  practical  tirade  sub- 
jects, I rather  gather  that  your  Committee  have  not 
yet  considered  the  possibilities  of  extension  by  the 
sliding  grant  available  through  these  regulations  upon 
attendances  ? — No  ; we  could  not  ; we  have  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that. 

10797.  It  is  set  out  in  the  regulations,  and  you  may 
at  any  rate  with  the  experience  of  even  the  first  year 
see  how  very  greatly  these  grants  may  be  increased. 
Speaking  frankly,  as  one  who  has  worked  these  grants, 
I think  you  will  find  that  these  regulations  afford 
grants  that  will  do  pretty  well  all  you  want  ? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  but  what  I understand  is  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  avail  of  many  of  these  grants.  Our 
head-master  was  very  anxious  to  avail  of  all  of  these 
grants,  but  I think  he  found  he  could  not  reach  on 
them. 

10798.  (Mr.  Micks). — Because  the  children  are  not 
of  the  6th  standard  ? — Because  they  are  not  of  the  6th 
standard  and  for  other  reasons.  I did  not  go  into  the 
matter  with  him.  I am  giving  you  a kind  of  outsider’s 
general  knowledge.  I know  that  that  work  you  are 
questioning  me  on  is  so  technical  that  I would  not 
like  to  make  a statement  that  might  mislead  anybody 
afterwards. 

10799.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — You  are  not  prepared  to  say 
what  are  the  particular  difficulties  that  would  pre- 
vent advantage  being  taken  at  once  ? — No  ; except  as 
regards  the  6th  standard. 

10800.  The  6th  standard  difficulty  is  one  that  will 
be  always  with  you  and  there  must  be  provision  made 
for  getting  them  over  that  hurdle,  so  to  speak.  The 
crux  of  the  situation  is  getting  them  to  attend  classes 
preparatory  to  the  trade  work,  and  making  those 
classes  pay  their  way  1 — Quite  so. 

10801.  And  the  only  provision  for  that  is  not  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, because  it  is  no  part  of  their  function.  It  ought 
to  be  and  is  part  of  the  function  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  and  they  offer  grants.  I also 
gather  that  your  Committee  have  not  considered  the 
posibility  of  getting  assistance  for  that  class  from  the 
National  Board  grants  ? — I will  take  a note  of  that. 

10802.  I don’t  say  that  they  make  sufficient  provi- 
sion. If  your  Committee  had  considered  it,  and  found 
it  was  insufficient  that  would  be  an  important  item 
of  information  ? — If  you  wish  the  information  before 
I go  I might  find  it. 

(Mr.  Ogilvic). — It  is  no  good  having  excellent 
grants  under  this  if  you  cannot  get  the  pupils  up  to 
it,  and  we  want  to  find  is  there  sufficient  provi- 
sion in  the  country  to  enable  them  to  get  up  to  it. 

10803.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  agi'ee  with  the  Bishop 
and  Brother  Thomas  and  the  other  witnesses  yester- 
day that  the  main  object  of  technical  education  in 
this  country  is  to  fit  young  people  to  earn  wages  ? — 
Certainly. 

10804.  _ Is  your  idea  at  present  that  instruction  can- 
not be  given  in  your  technical  school  to  fit  young  men 
or  young  women  to  earn  wages- in  employment  ?— In 
some  respects. 

10805.  If  there  are  not  trade  preparatory  schools 
for  giving  instruction.  Exactly. 

10806.  Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  exist  in 
this  country,  what  would  your  opinion  be  as  regards 
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a proposal  to  pay  an  apprenticeship  fee  instead  of 
takinfi  a boy  into  your  school— to  pay  an  apprentice- 
ship fee  if  the  law  permitted,  to  learn  a trade,  and 
from  that  step  into  employment  until  you  can  get  your 
technical  school  abreast  of  the  technical  schools  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  ? — I don’t  think  I would  be  m 
favour  of  that,  for  the  following  reason,  that  I am  of 
opinion  that  apprenticeship,  as  I understand  it  now 
in  the  diSerent  trades,  is  so  short  that  sufficient  at- 
tention is  not  paid  to  the  boys— I mean  the  length  of 
time  and  the  general  hurry  and  scurry  of  business  will 

not  permit  it.  „ . 

10807.  Would  it  be  two  or  three  years  l — It  is  gene- 
rally about  three  years.  , T j 

10808.  Say,  for  argument,  three  years  ! — I aont 
think  three  years  is  sufficient  for  a boy  to  grasp  all  the 
particulars  of  the  trade  in  that  time,  and  conse- 
quently that  those  who  ought  to  instruct  that  boy 
have  not  time  to  do  so  ; they  are  doing  a particular 
job  and  their  master  says— ,rTou  must  have  that 
done  at  a particular  time.”  The  apprentice  does  not 
see  that  work,  or  he  won’t  take  the  trouble  of  showing 
it  to  lie  apprentice.  The  apprentice  is  sent  to  do 
some  trivial  job.  . 

10809.  That  is  an  argument  against  learning  one  s 
business  by  apprenticeship  ? — So  it  is.  At  present 
there  are  certain  trade  rules  in  which  the  number  of 
apprentices  is  limited  to  the  size  of  the  workshop,  and, 

Crhaps,  to  the  class  of  boy  presenting  himself,  pro- 
bly,  say,  a carpenter’s  son,  should  get  preference 
before  anybody  else,  so  a boy  who  would  come  to  our 
school  for  a preparatory  course,  and  would-be  ready  to 
drop  into  a trade,  a carpenter’s  trade,  cannot  get  to 
that  trade  simply  because  he  is  excluded  by  previous 
applicants,  or  not  being  a carpenter’s  son  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

10810.  Take  the  case  of  a carpenter’s  son— do  you 
see  any  objection  to  give  an  apprenticeship  to  a car- 
penter's son  ? — What  I would  like  to  see  done  is  this 
— I would  like  to  see  an  apprentice  to  each  and  every 
trade  compelled  to  put  in  an  attendance  at  the  school 
in  a preparatory  class,  and  then  in  a specialised  class 
afterwards. 

10811.  That  is  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to  give  in- 
struction. At  present  you  cannot  give  it  ? — We  can 
only  give  a preparatory  course. 

10812.  Don’t  you  say  you  are  not  able  to  give  a 
preparatory  course  ? — We  have  what  we  call  prepara- 
tory training,  but  it  is  not  specialised  to  anything. 
The  boy  is  probably  not  fit  to  take  a specialised 
course,  but  he  would  be  fit  for  the  preparatory  course. 
What  I would  like  to  see  would  be  this — that  every 


apprentice  should  be  compelled  to  put  in  a certain  Oct.  10,  1906. 
period  of  attendance  at  the  technical  school — such 
period  as  may  be  necessary  for  teaching  him  all  the  O’Sullivan, 
technical  details  of  his  trade,  and  the  master  of  that  T-0- 
apprentice  might  be  aided  by  some  fee. 

10813.  That  is  the  scheme  for  the  future.  I am 
talking  of  the  present.  Until  your  future  hope  can 
be  realised,  until  you  are  able  to  give  such  instruction, 
what  do  you  propose  ? — I think  in  that  case  as  a 
tentative  measure  I would  he  in  favour  of  your  sug- 
gestion, because  we  would  have  an  interest  in  a boy 
like  that,  .and  he  would  put  in  more  attendances,  and 
learn  something  besides,  as  a tentative  measure  pend- 
ing some  more  useful  method. 

10814.  You  said  just  now  you  were  in  favour  of  a 
commercial  school  in  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

10815.  I suppose  the  difficulty  about  that  was  want 
of  money  ? — Want  of  money. 

10816.  How  much  does  your  penny  in  the  pound 
produce  in  Waterford  ? — £180. 

10817.  I have  it  £208  in  your  return  ?— That  is  cal- 
culated exactly  on  the  valuation  of  the  town,  hut . 
then  there  are  deductions  and  remissions. 

10818.  Do  you  know  that  Rathmines’  one  penny  pro- , 
duces  £696  ? — But  they  spend  a large  amount  on  their 
schools. 

10819.  That  would  explain  why  it  was  possible  in 
one  place  and  not  in  another  ? — When  I mention 
Rathmines  it  is  a purely  commercial  school,  and  all 
the  funds  are  devoted. to  commercial  work. 

10820.  The  population  of  Waterford  is  up  a great 
deal  for  the  last  ten  years — since  1801.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  that  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  any  fresh 
area  or  to  the  ordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons born  and  living  here  ? — Fresh  area  ; the  town 
has  been  extended. 

10821.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
people  inhabiting  the  fresh  area  ? — I could  not  ; I 
could  get  it  for  you. 

10822.  The  population  in  the  Census  of  1891  was 
20,852,  and  in  the  recent  Census  it  is  26,769.  The 
Census  of  1891  was  a considerable  drop  on  the  Census 
of  1881 — 22,457 — so  that  there  was  a tendency  to  drop. 

The  question  is  whether  the  great  jump  up  in  1901  is 
really  only  an  apparent  rise  ? — It  is  only  apparent. 

10823.  You  think  the  population  of  Waterford  City 
proper  is  rather  down  for  the  last  ten  years  ? — I 
should  think  so.  1 have  learned  just  now  from  the 
Borough  Surveyor  that  the  population  of  {he  new  area 
is  7,100. 

(Chairman). — That  is  rather  more  than  the  ap- 
parent increase. 


Mr.  James  Conn, 

10824.  (Chairman). — You  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  a member  of  the  Wexford  County  Council,  and,  I 
suppose,  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  ?— Yes,  sir. 

10825.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hore's  evidence  given 
this  morning.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hore 
told  us  ? — Yes  ; I corroborate  what  Mr.  Hove  said.  I 
have  scarcely  anything  to  add  to  that.  I might  say 
that  the  Agricultural  Committee  would  wish  if  there 
was  money  to  spare  from  one  source  that  they  could 
apply  it  to  another.  They  find  a difficulty  in  that 
way. 

10826.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  spent  too  little  on 
cattle  you  would  like  to  spend  more  on  poultry? — Very 
often  all  laid  out  for  cattle  was  not  taken  up  ; lat- 
terly it  has  been  taken  up.  This  year  there  was  an 
application  for  money,  and  the  Council  were  unani- 
mous in  granting  it  to  an  individual  association,  bn: 
we  would  not  be  allowed  by  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, although  the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Committee  were  unanimous  in  granting  this. 

10827.  (Chairman). — Was  that  refused  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  appropriation 
of  the  money? — It  was  not  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
was  for  an  industrial  purpose. 

10828.  Not  an  agricultural  purpose  at  all  ?— I look 
on  it  in  that  light.  It  was  an  Industrial  Exhibition, 
and  they  wished  to  give  £20  to  it,  but  would  not  be 
allowed  by  the  Department. 

10829.  Do  you  know  on  what  ground? — They  said 
this  was  not  in  any  of  the  forms  laid  out  under  the 
scheme,  although  at  the  same  time  we  granted  to  an 
official  an  increase  of  salary  on  the  same  occasion,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  on  that  point  at  all,  on 
every  other  thing  there  seemed  to  be  a limit.  Except 


j.p.,  examined. 

on  the  scheme  for  getting  more  sires,  bulls  and  horses, 

I don’t  think  I have  anything  to  add.  ’ 

10830.  You  agree  that  you  want  more  bulls? — Oh, 
yes.  I am  living  in  a barony  where  there  we<re  four 
parishes,  and  we  had  eight  bulls. 

10831.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  your  barony? — The 
barony  of  Forth  ; I think  they  are  looked  on  as  the 
smallest  parishes  in  the  county. 

10832.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated 
baronies? — Yes;  and  we  have  a difficulty  there,  be- 
cause we  have  small  holders  and  don’t  keep  so  many 
cows,  and  you  can  hardly  get  a man  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  those  bulls.  I think  there  should 
be  a different  scheme  for  different  counties. 

10833.  Have  you  made  any  suggestion  on  that  to- 
the  Department? — I am  not  aware  there  were  up  to 
this. 

10834.  It  would  come  from  yourselves  best.  You 
know  your  own  wants  ? — lhe  Department  did  give  in  a 
good  deal  in  that  way,  they  gave  premiums  for  three 
or  four  years  first,  and  then  only  for  one  year. 

10835.'  (Chairman). — Giving  it  for  one  year  :u>d 
then  goiajg  on  ? — Yes,  you  get  it  for  the  same  bull  now. 

10836.!)  In  this  part  of  the  county  you  say  the  tenants 
are  small,  and  they  have  a difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  for  purchasing  bulls  ? — Yes,  you  have  not  men 
of  means  to  bring  a bull  into  the  country,  they  are 
very  dear  now  to  what  they  were  some  time  ago. 

10837.  What  breeds  of  bulls  do  you  have  here  ?— 
Principally  Shorthorn,  there  is  an  odd  one-,  a pre- 
mium bull,  formerly  we  had  16  or  17  premium  bulls 
in  that  district. 

10838.  That  was  the  voluntary  association  Mr.  Hore 
referred  to  ?— Yes,  it  was  rather  hard  to  keep  it  np. 
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Oct.  16, 19C6. 

iilr.  James 
Codd,  j.p. 


10839.  In  that  particular  part  of  the  county,  just, 
I think,  about  a fourth,  you  say  you  had  a larger 
supply  of  bulls  then  than  you  have  since? — Oh,  in 
that  particular  spot,  all  the  Unions  did  not  take  up 
the  scheme  we  had  before,  and  there  were  17  in  about 
half  the  Wexford  district. 


10840.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  ?— -I  think 
not. 

10841.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Hore  said  about  the 
agricultural  stations  ? — I agree  with  that. 


Mr.  N.  J. 
Frizelle. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Frizelle  examined. 


10842.  (Chairman). — You  are,  I think,  the  secretary 
of  the  County  Wexford  Committee  of  Agriculture? — 
Yes,  sir,  and  also  secretary  of  the  County  Council. 

10843.  I daresay  you  will  put  in  what  was  alluded 
to  yesterday,  the  Memorandum  dated  30th  May,  1906, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

10844.  Do  you  wish  to  go  through  that,  or  would 
you  rather  put  your  evidence  in  any  other  form? — I 
would  like  to  make  some  general  observations  first. 
Bearing  out  what  Mr.  Hore  said,  there  is  a strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  being 
elective ; they  could  appoint  four  members  who,  with 
two  others  appointed  by  the  Borough  Councils  and 
Urban  districts,  would  run  the  Department.  They 
could  elect  their  own  chairman,  and  they  would  re- 
main in  office  three  years,  for  the  life  of  the  County 
Councils.  The  complaint  is  made  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  and  Technical  Instruction  Board  have  no 
initiative,  that  so  far  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  goes, 
it  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
take  the  advice  of  those  Boards,  in  so  much  and  so 
little  as  they  like,  it  is  only  on  the  question  of  veto 
that  the  power  of  these  Boards  come  into  operation. 

10845.  That  is  a very  strong  power  ? — I don’t  know 
if  it  is. 

10846.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  don’t  know  if  it  is  in 
practice  ? — That  is  what  I mean  to  say  ; it  may  look 
. strong  on  paper,  but  I would  not  like  to  say  it  is 
strong  in  practice. 

10847.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  propose  that  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  should  be  elected  and  should  appoint 
the  Agricultural  Board,  to  consist  of  four  members, 
that  the  Borough  Councils  and  Urban  Districts  world 
appoint  two  others — these  members,  of  course,  would 
be  paid — an  Agricultural  Board  of  six  members? — 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Board  to 
manage  the  whole  Department. 

10848.  To  elect  their  own  chairman? — Y'es,  to  re- 
main in  office  for  three  years. 

10849.  (Mr.  Micks). — He  would  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent?— He  would  be  the  Vice-President. 

10850.  You  would  leave  the  Chief  Secretary? — Yes, 
as  President.  As  an  official  dealing  with  the  officials 
of  the  Department,  I think  it  only  right  that  I should 
say  something  as  to  my  relations  with  the  officials. 
The  relations  between  my  committee  and  the  officials 
on  the  Agricultural  side  have  been  most  cordial,  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  principal  members  of 
the  staff  on  the  Agricultural  side  and  found  them, 
without  exception,  obliging  and  courteous,  most 
anxious  to  consult  local  opinion  and  to  act  on  it 
when  possible,  well  up  to  their  work,  and  never  spar- 
ing themselves  to  discharge  it  properly.  I would  like 
to  specially  mention  Professor  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Gordon,  because  I have  had  constant  business  rela- 
tions with  them.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  two  men  better  suited  for  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy.  I have  discussed  with  them  many 
schemes  and  many  problems  affecting  schemes,  not 
alone  during  office  hours  but  far  into  the  night.  They 
are  most  enthusiastic  about  their  work  and  most 
zealous  for  its  success.  I think  it  only  right  that  one 
who  knows  these  men  so  well  should  state  distinctly 
how  he  considers  they  have  managed  their  business. 
The  live  stock  schemes  have  worked  successfully  in 
Wexford,  but,  in  order  to  effectually  help  the  scheme, 
more  money  is  needed.  You  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Hore  and  Mr.  Codd  what  was  voluntarily  done  with 
regard  to  bulls,  and  27  bulls  are  not  sufficient  for 
Wexford. 

10851.  (Chairman). — Are  they  all  taken  up? — Yes, 
they  are  all  taken  up.  With  regard  to  the  live  stock 
schemes,  of  course  the  Department  consult  the  County 
Committees  every  year,  and  ask  them  for  suggestions, 
and  I find,  as  year  succeeds  year,  the  live  stock 
schemes  are  becoming  more  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  local  people.  The  question  of  extending 
bull  premiums,  that  has  been  met,  and  also  the  in- 


clusion of  the  half-bred  stallion  in  the  horse  scheme 
that  was  recommended  by  a great  many  County 
Committees,  and  it  has  been  brought  into  the  scheme 
for  this  year.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that, 
all  round,  agricultural  instruction  has  been  a success 
so  far  as  it  ha9  gone.  Take  the  very  important  item 
of  artificial  manures.  Ten  years  ago  the  ordinary 
farmer  put  out  phosphate  for  all  crops,  and  although 
the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  was  passed  in 
1893,  it  remained  a dead  letter  until  the  Department 
had  been  a year  at  work.  Now  farmers  take  consider- 
able care  in  selecting  the  artificial  manures  applicable 
to  various  crops,  and  a good  deal  of  analysing  of 
manures  is  carried  on.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
County  Wexford  Committee  of  Agriculture,  assisted 
by  the  officers  of  the  Department,  prosecuted,  in  the 
Police  Courts  of  Liverpool,  a manure  merchant  of  that 
city  for  selling  manure  below  guarantee,  and  secured 
a conviction.  Savings  under  one  sub-head  of  a scheme 
should  be  applied  to  some  other  sub-head,  provided 
that  the  Committee  could  prove  to  the  Department 
that  the  outlay  was  judicious.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  an  agricultural  instructor  resigned  after  the 
covering  estimate  for  the  year  had  been  agreed  to. 
A sum  of  £400  had  been  set  aside  for  this  sub-head, 
but,  as  time  went  on,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  instructor  for  the  financial 
year.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a demand  from 
some  particular  district  for  winter  dairying.  My 
committee  consider  that  in  cases  such  as  this  the 
Department  might  allow  savings  on  one  sub-head— 
agricultural  instruction — to  be  applied  to  another 
sub-head — the  butter-making  scheme.  If  possible, 
the  funds  of  agricultural  and  live  stock  schemes 
should  be  taken  as  a whole,  instead  of  by  compart- 
ments. 

10852.  Can  you  refer  us  to  a case  of  the  kind,  have 
you  applied  to  transfer  your  surplus  and  found  you 
could  not  do  it? 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  a case  like  that  which 
you  gave  us  an  illustration  just  now? — Not  a case 
exactly  on  all  fours- 

10853.  Do  you  know  of  a case  of  the  kind  occurring 
anywhere? — I cannot  say  exactly. 

i0854.  (Chairman). — It  is  a thing  we  are  familiar 
with  in  general  administration,  transferring  an  un- 
applied surplus  from  one  head  to  another? — I don't 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  it  at  present.  We  spend 
£300  for  shows,  we  had  plenty  of  money  in  the  bank, 
and  the  Committee  were  most  anxious  to  assist  an 
Industrial  Exhibition,  it  was  an  object  worthy  of 
assistance,  the  Department  themselves  will  admit  that, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  expending  any  further 
money  than  the  £300.  That  won’t  exactly  illustrate 
the  case  I give  you  here,  but  it  is  something  analogous. 

10855.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  had  the  surplus 

arisen  ? — Out  of  the  savings  on  the  first  schemes.  Our 
arrangement  with  the  Department  on  the  Agricultural 
side  is  that  they  contribute  five-ninths  of  our  ex- 
penditure, and  when  the  movement  was  in  its  infancy 
it  was  impossible  to  lay  out  the  whole  of  the  money 
we  had. 

10856.  (Mr.  Micks). — Savings  from  former  years?— 
Yes,,  from  the  rate ; we  did  not  save  anything  from 
the  Department,  because  they  only  contributed  on 
the  expenditure. 

10857.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  there  any  reason  why, 
in  proposing  to  use  these  savings  from  a former  year, 
you  did  not  propose  to  use  them  for  an  extension  of 
the  live  stock  scheme? — An  Inspector  from  the  De 
partment  comes  down  and  settles  the  scheme  every 
year  ; there  have  been  questions  about  the  Live  Stock 
scheme  being  increased,  but  the  Inspector  from  the 
Department  says,  “ We  cannot  do  it,  that  is  the  most 
money  we  can  afford  ” ; the  Committee  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  lay  out  their  own  money  if  they  cannot 
get  the  five-ninths  grant  from  the  Department. 

10858.  You  did  not  propose  to  use  that  saving  for 
live  stock  purposes? — We  wanted  to  increase  the 
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^home  but  did  not  make  a definite  pro-  were  fairly  fortunate,  because  up  to  the  present  we  <*■  _> 
live  stock  scnern  , , , . b taken  did  get  local  committees  to  repair  some  four  or  five  Mr  N j_ 

'‘Sh ‘ii  onlTEpropo«l  to  use  tie  saving*  was  sckools,  and  with  a grant  from  the  joint  lund  wo  Fiissllo. 

10859.  four  omy  p i*  ....j  u..  nait.rfmwtta  in  havintr  them  fitted  ud  as  fair  class  rooms. 


„ 10859;'  I,°=uiaTshow  ?— We  asked  the  Department  to  succeeded  in  having  them  fitted  up  as  fair  class  rooms, 
lor  an  industrial  snow  contribute  five-  Whore  we  have  these  agricultural  classes  one  is  m 

allow  us  to  sHdJtH’ink  there^ ^^ould  be  something  a now  hall  erected  by  the  people  of  the  locality,  and 
“»*is  Sta  £ do  thil  to  that  w.  gave  a giant  of  £&  from  th,  joint  fund 


There  are  a great  many  districts  in  which  you  could 
have  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  carried 
on  if  you  had  buildings. 

10867.  Is  domestic  economy  taught  in  any  of  the 


?inr!  scheme  to  allow  County  Committees  to  do  this  to  that  we  gave  a grant  oi  irom  u»  ]omt  mna 
an  the  scneme  nntlav  was  iudicious.  of  technical  instruction,  and  in  the  other  case  we 

if  they  wish,  p case2 — We  did  gave  a smaller  grant,  £11,  to  have  the  place  fitted  up. 

1°  Tn  addition  to  the  ordinary  schemes,  there  is  a There  are  a great  many  districts  in  which  you  could 

especially  feat  I expect  great  things  from,  have  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  carried 
scheme  espef.id.ii>  This  vear  on  if  you  had  buildings. 

that  ^hHshe^^  agricultural  classes,  one  started  10867.  Is  domestic  economy  taught  in  any  of  the 
we  established  t g g q{  and  another  will  elementary  day  schools?— I don  t believe  it  is;  the 
yesterday  withan  te  d t or  15  ; fchis  is  the  only  thing  I see  of  technical  instruction  was  a very 
■—* "d “ has 

in  getting  «he  sekool 

Tfm  .'raid  I do  not  make  mjself  authorities  to  lend  school.  1-You  cannot  get  them  to 
another  .«bj«!t  1 am  a.  Depart-  lend  the  schools  to  yon  for  domestic  economy  or  manual 

"V  “o?  „al  IT  to  tta  jo£t  fund.  Tim  Den  art-  instruction,  and  there  is  no  pla<*  to  put  your  para- 

ment  and  partly  trom  in  j &u  hig  8Jary|  phernalia.  I think  it  was  a great  mistake  to  put  any 

ment  gives  you  a teache  p y expenses.  sort  of  instruction  in  the  country  districts  where  there 

T r to  ateX  no  are  no  towns,  in  charge  of  ttchnieal  instruction 


ment  gives  you.^  ^a“?r’ ,,  • t of  the  expenses!  sort  of  instruction  in  fee  country  districts  where  there 

we  pay  four-ninths  of  all  Merest  o^  are  n0  towns,  in  charge  0f  technical  instruction 

InHe0rdwhere  he  comes  from,  if  he  comes  from  only  branch,  because  I think  everybody  will  be  prepared 

matter  where  he  comes  irom  ,.  and  evexy  to  admit  that  manual  instruction  is  a very  useful 

twenty  yards  away,  he  mU  ^hls  J^’the  radius  thing  for  boys  in  the  country  to  know,  but  we  hold 

boy  who  cofe8^?fforrbiS  or  h s railway  fare  to  teach  them  agriculture  is  far  more  important, 

gets  a penny  a mile  for  a bicycle,  railway  MaQual  ilurtractio*  is  an  excellent  thing  for  towns, 

lORfirire  feero  held  in  the  day  time?-Yes,  for  and  it  is  not  at  all  a bad  thing  for  the  country, 

1086^.  Are  tnesc  neiu  j auite  so  necessary  as  m fee  urban  centres. 


five  hours  a day. 

10863.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— For  how  many  weeks 


but  it  is  not  quite  so  necessary  as  in  the  urban  centres. 
10859.  Is  your  difficulty  that  it  is  put  under  the 


end  of  February,  three  days  a week  technical  branch  of  your  Committee  ?— -No  ; the  tech- 


inoneTentre  and  Three*  days 'in  ‘another  ; each  boy  is  nical  branch  of  the  Department, 
there  for  three  days  a week  for  five  hours.  10870.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  manual  in- 

10684  (Chairman). — You  started  one  with  21  boys  gtrucfcion  in  country  districts  is  superfluous  ? — I do 
vesterdav  ?— And  start  another  on  Thursday  with  14.  not.  At  present  you  can  only  do  a limited  amount 
That  brings  me  to  rather  another  subject.  We  could  o£  instruction— first  of  all,  because  you  have  not  fee 
get  a great  many  more  only,  simple  as  the  preliminary  buildings,  and  next  you  have  to  create  a little  more 
B-rami nation  was,  we  found  some  of  them  not  able  to  interest  than  we  have  at  present  ; but  you  want,  first 


examination  was,  we  found 


interest  than  we  have  at  present  ; but  you  want,  first 


pass  it.  I must  say  the  examination  was  not  a very  o£  all|  do  your  best  for  agriculture  before  you  come 

difficult  one,  but  whatever  is  wrong  with  the  primary  on  ^ manuai  instruction.  If  you  had  a second  itine- 

school  svstem  in  Ireland,  the  results  certainly  are  very  ran£  instructor  in  agriculture  who  would  take  classes 

bad.  What  we  think— the  County  Committee  and  £n  the  afternoons  you  would  do  more  -good  for  country 

County  Council— about  education,  particularly  pri-  districts  than  you  would  by  only  having  manual  in- 

msrjrkhotion,  is  that,  sites  all,  .n  Ireland  ami- 

ture  is  our  great  industry,  and  some  attempt  snoma  10371.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  might  be  remedied  or 
he  made  in  rural  schools  to  make  the  course  ot  study  altered  without  a transfer  of  manual  instruction  to 

for  boys  and  girls  to  run  on  agricultural  lines  iney  the  a„ricuitUral  branch.  You  mean  fee  way  in  which 

should  if  possible,  get  some  instruction  feat  would  ^ mcmey  is  available  in  the  district  is  affected  bv  the 
bear  on  their  business— I don  t say  of  a specialised  o facfc  that  there  afe  ^ branches  looking  after  educa- 

technical  character— that  something  should  be  done  to  tion  ?__j  believe  myself  that  fee  officials  of  the  agri- 
interest them  in  the  country,  teach  them  some  sort  of  cultural  side  understand  fee  conditions  in  rural  dis- 

nature  study  anyW.  I saw  a paramph  »*P‘Pe  tricts  betler  tb„  thc  technical  instruction  official*, 

cn  Saturday  night,  Lloyd  s Weekly  Netes,  where  the  1 hayf]  be,,n  in  disagreement  myself,  and  bo 

Secretary  of  the  Cornwall  Education  Commitae  has  l^h  Committee  with  the  Department  in  Conner- 
issued  a circular  and  says,  lhe  Committee  is  technical  instruction  side.  Mr.  Ennis 

anxious  that  the  instruction  in  rnral  schools  should  turn  wrth  the  techmcal  mstenc  ^ t ^ 

be  more  closely  identified  with  rural  | Mr  Vctcher  and  hi.  inspector,  very  courteous 

pursuits  and  rural  phenomena,  and  and  nice,  although  wo  stood  up  for  our  oin  sides  as 

a school  garden  will  be  a valuable  accessory  towards  “g  ^ J j sa  ^ agricultural  side  will  un- 

rural  areas  The  only  town  we  have  of  importance  instruction  side  you  have  to  make  up  your  accounts 
connected  with  the  scheme  is  Gorey.  Enniscorthy,  New  for  what  they  call  the  *hwl  year.  I happen ^ to  be 

Ross,  and  Wexford  have  all  independent  schemes.  The  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  bounty  S^retanes  As 

technical  instruction  scheme  in  Wexford  County  is  sociation  for  Comm.ttees  of  ^r  culture  and  Tech- 
confined  to  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy,  and  meal  Instruction,  and  I know  there  is  a very  general 
scholarships  for  boys  and  girls,  and,  as  I explained,  opinion  that  it  would  be  much  wiser  if  all  fee  ac- 
we  have  a provision  in  the  scheme  to  lend  our  teachers  counts  of  the  Department  were  managed  by  the  one 
of  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  to  the  official,  segregated,  so  to  speak,  entoely  from  agricui- 
Urban  Committees  for  a consideration.  It  is  a very  ture  and  technical  instruction,  and  let  them  be  dealt 
peculiar  arrangement.  with  as  accounts  of  the  branches,  and  all  closed  with 

10866.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— Urban  Committees  of  Tech-  the  financial  half-year,  as  the  Local  Government 
nical  Instruction?— Yes,  and  they  pay  us  half  of  two-  Board  ask  you  to  close  up  your  county  abstracts.  The 
thirds  for  the  number  of  hours  actually  engaged  in  agricultural  side  is  perfectly  satds^“. 

teaching,  but  the  drawback  in  the  country  wife  regard  accounts  on  fee  31st  of  March  and  30th  September, 

to  technical  instruction  is  fee  lack  of  suitable  build-  10872.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Do  you  happen  to  know  the 
ings.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  a country  district  to  0f  that  ? — That  there  is  fee  question  of  the 

get  any  sort  of  disused  house  or  old  school  house  to  scbool  year,  I understand. 

carry  out  the  instruction.  1Q873  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— Would  it  not  be  that  the 

10866.  That  is  instruction  m the  daytime  ?-Yes,  "J”a£$££  it inconvenient  to  split  up  their  ac- 
for  classes  of  domestic  economy  and  aumoal counts  in  the  middle  of  the  session.  Their  payments 
tion,  or  even  for  the  evening  classes,  in  wexioru  we 
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■would  be  by  the  session,  and  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  Tender  their  accounts  to  the  31st  of  March  that 
would  include  a bit  of  one  session  and  a bit  of  the 
next  ?— No  matter  ; is  it  not  all  a running  account. 
For  the  agricultural  side  it  is  one  thing,  and  for  the 
technical  side  it  is  another.  It  is  something  with  re- 
gard to  the  school  session  which  closes  in  July.  What 
is  the  necessity  of  tieing  us  down  to  the  school  session. 
Let  either  of  them  make  a change,  and  have  the  ac- 
counts closed  at  the  same  time. 

10874.  I am  not  contradicting  your  view  in  the 
least.  I merely  put  it  that  probably  the  school  au- 
thorities prefer  to  have  their  accounts  run  with  their 
engagements.  Their  engagements  run  with  the  ses- 
sion ? — I don’t  see  what  difference  it  really  makes  to 
them  in  practice.  I am  going  to  suggest  a very  novel 
thing — I don’t  know  whether  it  is  very  wise.  I think 
the  Department  want  another  official,  and  that  is  a 
good  journalist.  They  produce  schemes  in  leaflets, 
and  send  them  out  all  over  the  country.  A great 
many  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  and  a good  many  sent  to  the  newspapers  meet 
the  same  fate.  If  you  send  a newspaper  editor  seven 
or  eight  or  nine  pages  of  a closely-printed  leaflet  he 
is  not  going  to  trouble  himself  unless  he  happens  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  subject  to  extract  60 
or  70  lines  of  nice  journalese.  We  all  know  these 
patent  medicine  advertisements — “Gallant  Bescue  ” 
or  “ The  Baby  on  the  Line,”  and  you  never  see  the 
sting  of  it  until  you  come  to  the  last  two  or  three 
lines,  when  you  come  to  the  advertisement.  If  the 
Department  had  a man  who  could  write  something 
like  that  you  would  not  have  so  much  ignorance  about 
the  leaflets  as  there  is  at  present.  I have  circulated 
them  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  you  find  some  people 
that  you  think  should  know  every  line  of  them  have 
either  forgotten  about  them  or  have  never  seen  them. 
Then  there  was  the  question  of  organisation.  I think 
Mr.  Hore  expressed  the  view  of  the  County  Wexford 
with  regard  to  that  matter — that  is,  the  organisation 
of  agriculture.  Nobody  wishes  to  say  anything  as  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Irish  Organisa- 
tion Society,  but  there  is  certainly  a very  strong  feel- 
ing in  my  county  against  handing  over  any  money 
from  the  Department  to  a body  over  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  control. 

10875.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  recently 
•Professor  Campbell  and  one  of  the  inspectors  has  been 
put  on  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  ? — I think  I did  read  something  about  that, 
but  that  would  not  meet  the  objection.  If  you  had 
Professor  Campbell  and  all  the  rest  of  his  assistants 
managing  it  I think  it  would  be  far  better.  With 
regard  to  organisation,  what  has  happened  in  my 
county  has  been  this — there  have  been  four  or  five  far- 
mers’ associations  established.  There  is  one  in  parti- 
cular that  I happen  to  have  the  rules  of,  and  can 
hand  in.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  the  Depart- 
ment endeavoured  to  form  farmers’  societies,  and  let 
them  proceed  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance  first. 

10876.  Not  competing  with  trade  interests  ? — You 
might  have  to  do  something  of  that,  but  as  little  as 
possible.  I think  that  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  split  in  the  County 
Wexford  that  they  entered  into  general  trading,  and 
created  a lot  of  enemies. 

10877.  (Chairman). — This,  that  you  have  put  into 
ray  hand  does  not  quite  cover  the  ground  which  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  covers? — I 
say  that  should  be  preliminary,  you  should  begin 
there. 

10878.  It  seems  exceedingly  good? — I know  myself 
that  that  Society  is  doing  excellent  work. 

10879.  As  I understand  it,  the  work  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  is  to  promote  co- 
operation among  farmers  and  to  facilitate  the  out- 
lets for  produce — I say  if  the  county  has  a good  agri- 
cultural instructor  he  will  do  that  equally  well  and 
far  better  than  officials  from  Dublin  who  know  little 
about  the  county.  Our  agricultural  instructor  has 
gone  to  great  pains  to  establish  these  associations, 
and  so  far  as  they  have  gone  they  have  done  ex- 
cellent work,  some  of  them  join  in  with  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  and  get  their  seeds 
and  manures  from  them,  others  "do  not. 

10880.  Your  point  is  that  the  work  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  might  very  well  be 
amalgamated  with  the  Department  and  carried  on 


by  responsible  officials  of  the  Department? That  U 

it  exactly.  There  are  two  questions  that  my  com- 
mittee have  often  discussed,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  markets  and  railway  facilities.  My  committee 
hold  it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  agriculture  in 
Ireland  unless  some  attempt  is  made  to  cheapen  rail- 
way facilities,  and  my  County  'Council  some  time 
ago  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  railways  bebK 
taken  over  either  by  the  County  Council  or  the  State6 
We  have  to  compete  with  people  whose  produce  is 
carried  at  extremely  low  rates  by  subsidised  State 
railways.  Until  we  have  cheaper  transit  the  railways 
will  kill  agriculture.  There  is  the  question  of 
markets.  We  have  an  important  line  of  railway  just 
opened,  which  passes  right  through  the  oounty,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a steamship  service  from 
Rossi  are  to  Fishguard.  There  are  a good  many  towns 
in  South  Wales  that  we  think  we  could  supply  on 'far 
more  favourable  terms  than  any  other  county,  in 
Ireland,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  my  Council  that  the 
Department  might  help  us  in  getting  into  touch 
with  the  other  side  and  tell  us  something  about  the 
markets. 

10881.  The  Department  do  it  as  a matter  of  fact, 
do  they  not,  they  have  an  official  whose  work  is  of 
that  kind? — I have  not  seen  any  thing  of  it.  On 
the  point  of  the  agricultural  classes  that  Mr.  Horn 
referred  to,  the  establishment  of  agricultural  staFions, 
we  are  in  negociations  with  the  Department  on  that 
matter,  and  I think  there  is  fair  hope  that  we  may 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  agricultural  station  for  boys, 
but,  in  the  meantime  the  Department  have  established 
a school  of  rural  domestic  economy  at  Ramsgrange, 
and  it  will  be  open  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  It 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  instruction  that  my  committee 
think  should  be  given  on  a more  elementary  scale  to 
girls  in  National  schools.  We  consider  that  there  is 
a bit  too  much  book  work,  and  not  enough  practical 
work  in  National  schools. 

10882.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Have  you  done  anything  to 
impress  that  on  the  managers  of  National  schools  in 
the  county? — We  have  not. 

10883.  They  have  that  very  largely  in  their  own 
hands,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
offer  grants  for  it,  but  if  you  don’t  get  local  people 
to  take  it  up  and  press  it? — I know  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  believe  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  are  an  absolutely  hopeless  body,  and  it  is 
a perfect  waste  of  time  to  approach  them. 

10884.  You  don’t  think  the  efforts  they  make  by 
offering  grants  to  encourage  such  instruction  in 
National  schools  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  managers 
to  establish  such  schools? — I don’t  say  that,  but  we 
had  so  little  faith  in  the  whole  administration. 
Twenty  years  ago  you  will  see  in  their  Report  that 
they  were  about  to  establish  school  gardens  for 
National  schools  ; we  have  been  waiting  for  the  school 
gardens  ever  since. 

10885.  How  far  do  you  think  the  managers  of  the 
local  schools  would  welcome  such  co-operation  as  you 
indicate  between  your  official  and  their  staff  so  as  to 
extend  the  programme  of  instruction  in  National 
schools  ? — I think,  universally  ; I think  I might  say 
for  every  manager  I know  in  the  country  districts 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment for  our  teachers  to  go  there. 

10886.  The  difficulty  is  at  present  that  they  can- 
not see  their  way  to  making  such  a payment  to  you 
for  the  services  of  your  teachers  as  would  justify  you 
in  letting  your  teachers  do  it? — I don’t  know  that  it 
is  that,  I believe  that  so  far  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  National  Board  are  concerned  they 
would  not  allow  any  outside  teacher  to  go  in  there. 

10887.  They  allow  pupils  to  go  from  the  National 
school  to  places  where  they  will  receive  instruction? 
— Yes,  but  where  is  it,  we  have  no  buildings. 

10888.  There  are  places  where  you  do  have  build- 
ings?— Any  agricultural  instruction  we  have  earned 
on  at  present  has  been  .at  night. 

10889.  No,  but  domestic  economy  ? — It  has  been 
taught  in  a few  centres.  I think  if  you  have  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  there  you  will  find 
that  they  won’t  allow  any  child  in  school  hours  to 
attend  a domestic  economy  class.  Any  inspector  from 
the  technical  instruction  side  will  tell  you  that  no 
child  will  be  allowed  to  attend  a domestic  economy 
class  or  manual  instruction  class  during  the  school 
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10890  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  your  Depart- 
ment or  the  National  Board?— I cannot  say  which 
makes  the  regulations. 

10891.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  regulations  of  the 
National  Board  permit  scholars  to  be  sent  out  of 
+he  school  during  hours  that  will  be  counted  as  school 
(reads  rule)  ?-I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
Inspector  of  the  Department  will  tell  you,  whether 
-the?  have  made  the  rule  or  the  Department  has 
made  the  rule,  I don't  know,  that  they  will  not 
allow  any  child  to  be  put  on  the  register  for  attend- 
ance during  the  school  hours,  for  domestic  economy 
or  manual  instruction. 

10892.  What  they  are  bound  to  go  by  is  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  prevents  technical  instruction 
money  being  spent  for  the  instruction  of  elementary 
•school  children,  and,  as  the  class  that  you  are  re- 
ferring to  now  is  a class  paid  for  by  that  money,  it 
•could  not  include  elementary  school  children,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  your  arranging  with  the  managers 
of  National  schools  for  them  to  send  their  pupil 
-to  the  domestic  economy  places,  or  any  place  else  for 
■the  matter  of  that,  by  themselves  for  instruction  and 
paying  for  that  instruction? — It  is  not  very  easy  to 
.get  a sufficient  class  in  a 6mall  centre  that  will  keep 
.a  girl  going.  In  a small  country  school  with  only 
forty  pupils  how  are  you  going  to  get  twenty  children 
that  would  be  able  to  avail  of  instruction,  or  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  I think  it  would  be  only  waste 
of  time  to  send  an  instructor  for  a class  of  four  or 
five. 

10893.  Supposing  there  was  a school  big  enough  to 
supply  eight  or  ten  girls  who  could  take  instruction 
In  laundry’ or  cookery? — What  I cannot  find  out  is 
why  don’t  they  allow  them  to  go  with  the  other  girls 
and  make  a composite  class. 

10984.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
prevents  it? — They  can  go  by  themselves,  but  not 
when  they  join  up  with  somebody  else. 

10895.  No,  they  would  have  to  pay  in  any  case ; 
have  you  made  a proposal  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suggesting  that  you  should  allow  these  girls 
to  come  to  your  classes,  they  paying  so  that  there  was 
no  technical  instruction  money  expended  in  respect  of 
their  teaching? — We  have  not,  because  there  would 
not  be  any  payment ; where  was  the  money  to  come 
from  ? 

10896.  It  would  come  from  the  managers  of  the 
National  school?— We  have  not  made  any  such  pro- 
posal. 

10897.  Is  that  the  difficulty? — I don’t  think  it  is  ; 
you  must  recollect  I have  never  seen  these  regulations 
before,  these  are  hidden  away  in  some  of  the  archives. 

10898.  I am  not  concerned  about  that,  what  I want 


to  get  from  you,  who  know  the  country,  is  what  is  Oct  1M 906. 
the  real  difficulty  that  would  have  to  be  got  over  in  „r  ^ j 
order  that  this  thing  should  be  put  right.  According  FriV-olie.  ’ 
to  the  existing  regulations  it  is  not  possible  for  you 
to  admit  these  girls  unless  you  received  an  adequate 
payment  for  them,  that  payment  must  come  from 
somebody,  that  somebody  must  be  the  managers  of  the 
National  school,  end  all  they  would  get  for  it  is  that 
they  can  include  that  time  as  time  in  respect  of  which 
they  can  get  their  grants,  do  you  think  it  is  a work- 
able arrangement? — If  you  tell  me  what  the  payment 
is  likely  to  be,  I might  answer. 

10899.  You  could  tell  that  better  than  I,  because  it 
would  have  to  be  such  a payment  that  you  could  say, 

“We  are  receiving  so  much  from  these  people  that 
the  education  of  these  girls  has  formed  no  charge 
against  the  technical  instruction  money  ’ ’ 1 — That 
means  that  you  charge  for  the  time  the  instructor 
would  devote  to  these  girls,  her  salary,  and  all  the 
class  materials. 

10900.  Practically  that  ? — Then,  it  is  impossible,  the 
payment  would  be  too  much  ; of  course,  you  say  it  is 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  Why  should  you  insist  on 
making  the  manager  pay  the  total  amount,  he  is  not 
going  to  derive  any  personal  advantage  out  of  it ; why 
not  try  and  provide  education  for  these  people  at  as 
cheap  a rate  as  possible,  not  to  insist  on  the  last 
pound  of  flesh  from  the  manager? 

10901.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  what  would 
be  the  method  of  doing  it? — I would  agree  if  the 
payment  were  some  small  thing,  and  were  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  if  you  charge  up  to  the  hilt,  I say  the 
scheme  could  not  work. 

10902.  There  are  two  things,  either  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament would  have  to  be  altered,  which  says,  at  pre- 
sent, technical  instruction  shall  not  include  any  in- 
struction given  in  elementary  schools,  or  the  other 
thing  is  that  if  that  has  to  be  secured  by  making  an 
adequate  payment,  your  point  is  that  the  payment 
should  be  so  far  recouped  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  as  to  make  it  a possible  one?— 

Yes,  if  any  grant  could  be  obtained  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  I would  not  mind  if  the 
local  people  had  to  bear  some  of  it,  and  if  any  grant 
could  be  obtained  I think  it  would  work  all  rigjit  in  my 
county.  I think  it  is  a great  mistake  to  take  people 
of  eighteen  and  twenty,  or  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  try  to  teach  them  these  things  that  they 
should  have  been  started  at  when  they  were  eight  or 
nine  or  ten. 

10903.  I quite  agree  with  you  ; it  is  a question  then 
if  the  Act  of  Parliament  remains  what  grants  would 
be  made  in  respect  of  that  work  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes ; I don’t  think  there  is  anything  more 
I wish  to  say. 


Mr.  F.  Henry  examined. 


10904.  (Chair-roan). — Will  you  just  give  your  posi- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? — I am  on  the 
clerical  staff,  and  deal  principally  with  the  County 
Schemes  on  the  agricultural  side. 

10905.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  about  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  surplus  under  one  head 
to  another  head,  would  you  give  any  explanation 
•of  that  that  you  can  ? — I think  the  Department  always 
have  an  understanding  with  the  Committees  at  the 
time  the  money  is  being  provided  for  the  schemes 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  the  money  set  aside 
for  a particular  scheme  ever  be  exceeded.  On  that 

§ articular  programme  Mr.  Frizelle  mentioned — the 
ubsidies  to  Shows — it  provides  for  subsidies  to  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Shows;  The  Wexford  Com- 
mittee set  aside,  I think  it  was  £300,  and  the  Depart- 
ment asked  the  Committee  to  divide  it  amongst  the 
•different  shows.  - The  Committee  divided  it  amongst 
agricultural  shows  only,  and  then  proceeded  to  give 
£20  to  an  Industrial  Show,  th§t  is,  making  £20  in 
excess  of  what  they  undertook  not  to  exceed.  The 
Department  said,  as  far  as  I recollect,  that  they  might 
.give  the  £20  to  an  industrial  exhibition,  but  that  they 
would  have  to  reduce  the  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
Shows  to  £280. 

10906.  So  as  to  bring  it  within  the  £300  ? — Yes ; I 
I think  the  Committee  declined,  and  the-  matter 

| dropped. 


10907.  Supposing  there  had  been  £20  over,  and  they  Mr.  F.  Henry, 
had  only  expended  £280  on  agricultural  shows,  could 
they  have  applied  the  balance  to  any  other  head  of  the 
schemes  ? — They  could  not  have  applied  it  to  any  other 
scheme,  such  as  live  stock,  without  increasing  the 
amount  which  they  undertook  they  would  not  exceed, 
and  it  is  not  done. 

10908.  But  in  this  particular  case,  I understand 
that  the  objection  was  that  it  exceeded  the  £300? — 

Yes,  which  the  Committee  had  originally  allocated, 
and  the  Department  approved  and  made  provision  for, 
and  there  was  really  no  £20  available  for  the  scheme. 

10909.  (Mr.  Micks). — A case,  I suppose,  often  arises 
that  there  is  a vacancy  in  some  office  during  the  finan- 
cial year,  that  an  instructorship  becomes  vacant? — 

Yes. 

10910.  And  there  would  be  a certain  amount  of 
money  unexpended  that  was  voted  and  sanctioned  ? — 

That  often  happens. 

10911.  Is  there  any  method  for  utilising  that  unex- 
pended sum  on  some  other  purpose  under  the  scheme  if 
the  local  body  could  not  get  ■ the  instructor  imme- 
diately?— If  there  is  any  other  scheme  that  has  not 
been  adopted. 

10912.  I mean  a scheme,  definitely  sanctioned? — 

There  is  money  enough  for  that  scheme  to  carry  it  out 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  expend  the  saving. 

4 12 
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Oct  16,1906. 
Mr.  Thomas 


Mr.  Thomas  Power,  Dungarvan,  examined. 


10913.  {Chairman). — I think  you  are  a member  of 
the  Waterford  County  Council? — Yes,  sir;  and  a 
member  of  the  County  Committee  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion. I wish  to  state  that  I got  notification  on  Satur- 
day morning  only  that  I was  to  attend  here,  so  that 
I have  not  gone  into  the  question  in  a comprehensive 
manner,  but  I have  read  the  written  evidence  pre- 
sented by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Boyle,  and  I thoroughly 
agree  with  what  he  has  stated.  But  I wish  to  say,  as 
a member  of  the  Committee,  and  taking  an  interest 
in  the  fishing  industry,  our  county  having  a large 
seaboard,  that  we  have  got  considerable  assistance 
from  the  Department  in  the  discharge  of  our  func- 
tions. For  instance,  the  Eing  fishermen  and  others 
along  the  coast  were  very  much  harassed  by  the  piracy 
of  the  steam  trawlers,  but  owing  to  the  intervention 
of  the  Department’s  boat,  the  “Helga,”  that  has  been 
very  much  checked,  in  fact,  several  raids  have  been 
made,  and  several  boats  captured  and  heavy  fines  im- 
posed, and  we  are  not  troubled  so  much  in  that  way 
now.  X would  also  wish  to  state  that  in  connection 
with  the  piers  and  harbours,  we  took  the  work  up  as 
a County  Committee,  we  tackled  the  question  in  our 
county,  they  having  been  much  neglected  in  the  past, 
and  we  built  a pier  at  Ardmore  village,  the  Department 
gave  us  £1,000,  we  contributed  £1,000  ourselves,  and 
got  £1,000  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  subsequently 
the  Department  has  added  to  that  a further  sum  of 
£200  ; we  contributed  ourselves  £166  13s.  4cZ. 

10914.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  it  a good  work?— It  is  not 
regarded  as  completed;  it  will  require  a further  ex- 
tension in  order  to  make  it  fulfil  its  functions  pro- 
perly, and  I am  certain  the  question  will  be  taken 
up  again,  and  I hope  the  Department  will  give  as- 
sistance to  the  local  effort  in  making  it  a success — it 
iB  very  badly  wanted. 

10915.  Does  it  at  present  only  serve  small  boats  ? — 
Small  boats,  it  is  not  a protection  for  large  fishing 
boats.  I also  wish  to  state  that  we  were  very  liberally 
treated  by  the  Department  with  regard  to  the  pier  at 
Tramore ; we  got  £2,500,  but  we  expended  ourselves  a 
similar  sum,  and  in  Ballinagoul  pier  there  was  very 
great  obstruction  there  a few  years  ago,  the  silt  was 
heaped  up,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  boats  to 
come  in ; it  cost  £275,  and  they  paid  one-half,  and 
we  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  liberal  why  we 
were  treated. 

10916.  You  seem  to  have  done  very  well  here?— I 
think  we  have  done  more  than  any  other  county  in 
Ireland  under  that  head  ; we  took  up  the  question 

10917.  And  you  voted  your  own  money  pound  for 
pound? — Yes,  I think  we  set  an  example  to  the 
country  in  that  way. 

10918.  By  whom  were  the  works  carried  out?— The 
County  Surveyor  was  called  in  to  give  the  specifica- 
tion, but  Mr.  Green  was  called  in,  and  the  engineer- 
ing work  was  done  by  the  Department,  under  Mr. 
Oliver. 

10919.  Did  the  County  Surveyor  make  the  plans  ?— 
He  made  the  original  plans. 

10920.  I mean  the  plans  that  were  carried  out? — 
They  were  altered  somewhat  and  new  plans  made. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  with  regard  to 
our  itinerant  instructors  and  manual  instructors  is 
the  want  of  buildings.  I wish  to  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Frizelle,  we  are 
very  much  hampered  and  there  is  a lot  of  money 
wasted  and  valuable  time  owing  to  the  want  of  suit- 
able buildings ; sometime  ago  I brought  the  question 
forward  myself  in  Dublin  at  the  General  Council, 
and  I might  be  permitted  to  make  a suggestion  which 
I think  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  or 
Parliament.  In  our  county,  a comparatively  small 
county,  we  have  eleven  Petty  Sessions  houses,  those 
houses  are  hermetically  closed  for  twenty-nine  to 
thirty  days  in  the  month,  I think  that  is  a great 
waste. 

10921.  You  have  only  sessions  once  a month  on  an 
average  ? — Yes,  that  should  not  be  tolerated  at  all ; 
we  want  to  utilise  the  buildings  ; it  is  a waste  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  well-governed  country. 

10922.  They  are  your  own  property? — In  this  way, 
that  we  rent  them,  and  they  are  rented  for  a number 
of  years,  and  are  bought  long  ago  by  the  rent,  but 
the  County  Council  have  no  power  to  acquire  them  by 
purchase,  and  I think  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  put 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  County  Councils. 


10923.  You  maintain  them  out  of  the  county  rates? 
—Yes,  and  they  are  a disgrace  to  the  county 
and  a disgrace  to  civilization,  they  are  un- 
occupied and  dusty  and  dingy  and  out  of  re- 
pair. I say  they  ought  to  be  thrown  open,  bought 
over  by  the  authority,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department’s  money ; they  ought  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved  so  that  they  could  be  utilized  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  country. 

10924.  {Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  whom  do  they  belong?— 
Private  owners. 

10925.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Practically  they  belong  to  the 
county,  they  have  a long  take  of  them,  and  they  pay 
the  rent  and  the  caretaker,  and  maintain  the  build- 
ings?—They,  do,  and  they  are  so  grossly  neglected 
that  I know  in  one  case  where  the  very  moment  the 
magistrates  go  out  and  close  the  door  the  caretaker 
utilizes  the  place  as  a storehouse  for  meals  and  coals ; 
that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  at  all. 

10926.  {Chairman). — Are  they  used  for  County 
Courts,  too  ? — Petty  Sessions  ; I am  speaking  of  the 
rural  houses.  The  contrast  between  the  rural  Petty 
Sessions  house  and  Courthouse  is  that  the  Court- 
houses are  often  utilized  for  general  purposes,  for 
meetings  of  the  County  Council  and  County  Technical 
Committees. 

10927.  {Mr.  Micks). — Concerts? — Concerts  and 

everything,  playing  Bridge  sometimes.  I think  that 
would  be  the  most  economical  way,  inasmuch  as  the 
chief  centres  of  instruction  are  where  those  Sessions 
houses  are  situated,  and  for  a poor  country  like  ours, 
with  a limited  amount  of  resources,  it  would  be  a 
practical  way  of  getting  suitable  buildings.  I agree 
with  a lot  of  the  evidence  already  given  as  regards 
the  general  working  of  the  schemes.  Our  great  want 
is  a want  of  funds,  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Department.  I also  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  railways,  they'  ought  to  be 
nationalised.  I have  an  industry  myself,  and  I have 
paid  within  the  last  month  26s.  9d.  a ton  for  raw 
material  from  Bagnalstown. 

10928.  Wliat  is  your  industry? — A cyder  maker; 

I have  paid  26s.  9 d.  a ton  for  apples  from  Bagnals- 
town, County  Carlow,  and  I have  to  pay  almost  s 
similar  amount  for  the  manufactured  product,  that 
is,  to  pay  double  to  the  same  company. 

10928.  {Chairman). — What  is  the  distance  ?— About 
sixty  miles.  I am  appointed  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Railway  Commission,  and  I need  not  go  into  the 
matter  here.  I cannot  say  a kind  word  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  they  are  a scandal.  One  little  item 
of  gross  neglect  came  under  my  notice  yesterday.  I 
got  a consignment  of  fruit  from  Clonmel ; the  man 
from  whom  I purchased  the  stuff  relied  on  the  rail- 
way weights,  they  were  arrived  at  by  the  rule  of 
thumb ; his  claim  on  me  was  for  3 ton  1 cwt. ; I 
weighed  the  goods  accurately,  and  found  they  were 
8£  cwt.  in  excess,  and  I would  have  paid  that  only  I 
checked  the  weights  myself. 

10930.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  porters  of  the  company 
could  not  have  eaten  a cwt.  of  apples  in  the  time? — 
They  were  not  eaten  at  all ; there  was  one  sack  taken 
up  and  weighed,  and  an  average  taken  on  that.  In 
connection  with  the  rural  schools,  I think  there  ought 
to  be  experimental  plots.  I have  nothing  further  to 
say,  but  I wish  to  emphasise  and  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  gentleman  opposite  with  regard 
to  apprenticeship  fees  for  boys  ; I think  if  that  were 
done  in  this  country  it  would  be  the  best  stroke  of 
business  achieved  for  years.  A few  months  ago  a 
widow  asked  me  to  employ  a son  of  hers  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  a pretty  good  education ; I 
thought  it  a shame  to  send  him  at  labouring  work, 
and  I suggested  getting  him  apprenticed,  but  when  I 
took  him  to  the  local  coach-builder  at  Dungarvan,  he 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  take  the  boy  without  a 
fee ; the  mother  had  no  fee  to  give  him,  and  the  boy 
is  still  idle.  It  would  be  a most  popular  thing  if 
well-conducted  boys  who  had  acquired  a fair  primary 
or  secondary  education  could  be  apprenticed  to  decent 
establishments,  their  families  are  so  poor,  especially 
in  the  case  of  orphans,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a penny ; sometimes  when  they  are  taken  ap- 
prentices that  way  they  are  obliged  to  do  manual 
work,  which  is  against  them  acquiring  a proper  know- 
ledge of  their  business,  when  they  are  taken  at  a 
nominal  sum  or  without  a fee,  which  sometimes 
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happens,  the  boys  have  to  do  manual  work  instead 
of  teaming  their  business,  if  a fee  was  paid  there 
would  be  a check  over  it.  , . , . 

10931.  (Chairman). — Is  the  apprenticeship  system 
iareelv  at  work  in  Ireland  ?— Oh,  yes. 

10932  (Mr.  Micks).— Considering  the  small  amount 

of  employment?— Considering  the  small  amoont  of 

employment,  there  are  apprentices  in  every  work,  but 
there  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  decent  boys, 
whose  parents  are  poor  or  dead,  into  those  establish- 
ments, and  employers  cannot  afford  to  take  them 
without  a fee  in  a great  many  cases,  especially  in 
important  works,  like  coach-factories  and  other  works 
of  that  kind.  . _ _ ...  , 

10933.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  mean  it  is  customary 
for  an  apprentice  to  pay  a fee  to  his  employer  as 
well  'i I do,  in  some  places  where  works  are  im- 

portant, in  an  important  coach-factory  the  boys  are 
expected  to  pay  a fee. 

10934.  About  what  amount? — I know  one  case 
where  a boy’s  parents  had  to  pay  a £25  fee  and 
another  £15.  , . 

10935.  What  was  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  ? 

This  was  a coach-building  establishment,  four  or 

five  years,  it  all  depends  on  the  fee  ; if  there  is  a 
certain  fee  paid  the  years’  apprenticeship  is  reduced 
somewhat;  if  there  is  no  fee  given  the  years’  ap- 
prenticeship is  added  to  somewhat,  often  six  years. 

10936.  Is  it  not  quite  exceptional  for  boys  to  pay 
fees  with  a view  to  having  their  apprenticeship 
shortened? — I say  it  is  the  custom,  but  where  boys 
pay  no  fees  they  find  a difficulty  in  being  taken  as 
apprentices  in  some  establishments. 

10937.  The  payment  of  an  apprentice  fee  to  get  a 
boy  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  an  establishment  is 
quite  exceptional  in  England  or  Scotland  now  ? — It  is 
not  exceptional  here. 

10938.  If  a boy  pays  a fee  it  is  in  order  to  secure 
something  that  is  unusual  in  the  matter  of  privilege, 
either  to  have  his  apprenticeship  considerably 
shortened,  and  in  respect  of  that  to  get  better  work 
almost  from  the  beginning  than  he  otherwise  would 
get,  or  to  have  a larger  proportion  of  his  time  than 
normal  in  some  particular  sections  of  the  works? — 
Yes,  I certainly  say  it  would  be  a great  acquisition 
for  boys  in  general  to  have  an  apprentice  fee  paid 
for  them. 

10939.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  what  is  the  prac- 
tice at  the  present  moment  ? — In  some  trades  the  boys 
are  taken  without  a fee ; for  instance,  in  the  bakery 
trade,  in  some  instances  he  is  taken  without  a fee, 
in  other  cases  he  pays  a fee  to  have  the  time 
shortened.  In  any  of  the  big  shops  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
or  Waterford,  big  coach-factory  or  important  work  of 
that  kind  there  is  a great  difficulty,  I understand,  in 
getting  a boy  in  without  a substantial  fee. 

10940.  A fee  of  £15  or  £25?— Yes. 

10941.  In  respect  of  that  fee,  is  the  wage  paid  to 
the  apprentice  any  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be? — In  some  cases  the  boys  are  indoor  ; of  course  it 
is  taken  into  account  whether  he  receives  a wage  the 
first  year,  practically  they  receive  no  wages  the  first 
year,  and  something  nominal  the  second  year,  out- 
door they  are  allowed  something  nominal.  I know 
cases  where  the  boys  out-door  they  are  allowed 
about  two  shillings  a week  the  first  year,  that  is 
increased  to  four  shillings  or  five  shillings  the  second 
year,  and  so  on. 

10942.  In  the  case  of  the  coach-builder,  was  that 
an  indoor  apprentice? — No,  it  was  to  be  an  outdoor 
fee. 

10943.  With  carpenters  and  engineers,  do  you  think 
it  is  customary  to  require  a fee  for  outdoor  ap- 
prentices ? — I do ; in  other  trades,  carpentry  or 
masonry,  an  ordinary  boy  has  no  chance  where  a 
tradesman  has  sons  to  apprentice.  I am  referring 
to  the  general  labourers’  sons  in  towns  and  villages ; 
it  has  come  under  my  notice  the  difficulty  they  have 
in  acquiring  a trade,  and  I would  like  to  see  the 
suggestion  carried  out. 

10944.  I would  like  to  get  exactly  what  that  means, 
because  the  difficulty  generally  with  a labourer  who 
wants  to  get  his  son  into  a trade  takes  the  form  of 
a difficulty  of  maintaining  him  during  the  years  of 
apprenticeship  when  he  is  getting  but  a very  small 
wage,  whereas  the  same  boy,  if  he  were  doing  labour- 
ing work,  would  be  getting  eight  shillings  or  ten 
shillings ; it  is  generally  thought  it  is  that  that 
deters  the  labourer  from  putting  his  boy  to  be  an 
apprentice  1 — It  is  one  of  the  difficulties. 


10945.  I understand  from  you  that  that  difficulty  Oct.  16, 1906- 
is  quite  minor — it  is  the  general  difficulty  of  having  Mr  Thomas 
co  pay  an  apprentice  fee? — Yes,  it  would  make  it  power, 
easier  for  the  boy  if  an  apprentice  fee  was  paid  for  a 
time,  and  there  would  be  a better  check  on  his  em- 
ployer ; he  would  not  be  asked  to  do  work  outside  the 
scope  of  his  trade. 

10946.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  if  a local  body  were  pay- 
ing the  apprentice  fee  they  would  have  a right  to  in- 
spect the  progress  of  the  boy's  education  ? — Quite  so  ; 
we  have  no  grievance  against  the  Department ; our 
only  complaint  is  that  the  Department  have  not 
enough  funds.  We  would  like  to  see  the  re-afioresta- 
tion  of  the  country  go  on  immediately,  but  there  is 
money  required  for  that.  The  horse-breeding  scheme 
is  a success  in  our  county.  I saw  a correspondent  the 
other  day  contributed  an  article  to  the  Dublin  papers 
saying  that  the  Department  was  neglecting  the  ques- 
tion of  the  spraying  potatoes ; I cannot  agree  with 
.that,  because  the  potatoes  in  our  county  have  been 
generally  sprayed  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  it 
has  become  very  popular  and  the  people  generally  have 
taken  more  interest  in  doing  the  best  they  can  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Fruit-growing  is  very  much 
taken  up  in  our  county ; the  Department  has  estab- 
lished twenty  fruit  plots ; we  would  like  to  see  forty 
more  added  ; they  are  a great  success,  and  fruit- 
growers generally  are  taking  a great  interest  in  caring 
their  fruit ; prior  to  this  they  were  more  inclined 
to  cut  down  the  trees  ; now  they  ca,re  them  and  look 
after  them  owing  to  the  instruction  given  by  the 
Department’s  instructors.  Our  County  Committee 
does  not  agree  with  all  the  adverse  criticism  that  has- 
been  indulged  in  from  time  to  time ; that  is  all  I 
wish  to  say. 

10947.  How  many  horticultural  instructors  have 
you  in  your  county  ? — One. 

10948.  Not  the  same  man  all  through  ?— No  ; we 
had  a change. 

10949.  Was  there  any  difficulty  contingent  on  that 
change? — Not  as  regards  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; they  dealt  with  the  Committee  in  a business- 
like way. 

10950.  The  Committee  were  in  favour  of  the  change?' 

— It  was  the  Committee  caused  the  change  ; the  blame 
was  endeavoured  to  be  cast  on  the  Department,  but  it 
was  the  Committee  themselves  caused  the  change. 

10951.  Did  the  Committee  give  a testimonial  or 
speak  highly  of  the  services  of  this  gentleman  who 
had  been  acting  as  horticultural  instructor? — The 
Committee  did  not,  but  the  County  Council,  I think, 
gave  a formal  recommendation  ; tne  man  who  was  re- 
moved was  a decent  man,  but  appeared  not  very  suit- 
able for  the  business  for  which  he  was  appointed,  and 
he  was  only  provisionally  appointed  for  six  months ; 
the  Committee  thought  they  could  do  better  and  they 
made  a change. 

10952.  There  was  some  examination  held  ? — There 
was  an  examination  held  in  Dublin,  and  it  appears 
the  instructor  was  not  able  to  pass  it,  and  therefore 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  appoint  a new  man  ; that 
was  all  the  action  of  the  Committee ; I say  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  it  was  purely  and  entirety 
the  action  of  the  Committee. 

10953.  And  the  local  feeling  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  any  action  the  Department  did  take  to  confirm  the 
action  of  the  Committee  ? — Yes.  Of  course  you  have  a 
crank  here  and  there  stepping  in  and  trying  to  make 
capital. 

10954.  I hope  the  cider  business  is  progressing  satis 
f actorily  ? — Oh,  it  is  ; I have  bought  500  or  600  tons 
of  fruit  all  over  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  I think 
if  I had  not  happened  to  be  engaged  in  the  business, 
without  being  egotistical,  a great  deal  of  that  would 
have  gone  to  waste  this  year,  as  it  did  in  previous  • 
years. 

10955.  Did  the  Department  assist  you  in  starting . 
that  industry  ? — They  gave  expert  assistance. 

10956.  Confined  to  that  ? — Yes. 

10957.  They  did  not  provide  machinery  ? — No ; I 
provided  all  the  capital  myself  ; they  did  just  as  they- 
would  in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  holding — they 
gave  export  advice. 

10958.  They  happened  to  have  an  expert  cider- 
maker  on  their  staff  ? — Yes,  he  was  of  great  value  in- 
deed, and  I got  all  the  assistance  and  advice  he  could 
give  me,  and  I am  thankful  for  it ; beyond  that  I 
had  to  find  everything  myself. 

10959.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That,  I suppose,  you  con- 
sider quite  fair  ? — Yes,  I would  not  expect  any  more ; 

I like  to  be  reasonable  in  all  things. 
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Oct.  10J906.  1QQ60.  (Chairman). — If  other  cider-makers  got 

Mr.  Thomas  State  assistance  would  you  think  that  fair  1 — I would 
Power.  not  object.  . t ' , . 

10961.  If  they  got  similar  assistance  to  yours,  but 
if  they  got  direct  financial  assistance  in  the  supplying 
of  machinery-? — I would  have  a grievance.  There  is 
another  man  m the  North  who  has  been  treated  just 
as  I have  been  treated  with  expert  advice  and  help, 


but  outside  that  I would  have  a grievance  if  a rival 
institution  was  started,  and  was  supplied  with 
machinery. 

10962.  If  they  had  State  aid  and  you  had  not?— 
Yes ; I would  consider  that  interfering  with  an  in- 
dustry got  up  by  my  own  capital. 

10963.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  they  interfered  with  yonr 
trade? — I would. 


Captain 
•Coughlan,  3 p. 


Captain  Coughlan,  j.p.,  Passage  East,  examined. 


10964.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Borough  Committee? — No,  of  the  Waterford 
County  Council. 

10965.  For  Waterford? — I have  been  returned  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  near  Waterford  ; the 
Council  assembles  in  Dungarvan ; they  have  an  East 
and  West  County  Waterford;  I belong  to  the  East, 
seven  miles  from  Waterford. 

10966.  You  have  heard  a good  deal  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given  here? — I heard  a good  deal,  and 
1 was  verv  much  interested,  I must  say,  in  all  the 
evidence  that  I have  heard,  and  fully  approve  of 
what  I have  heard  since  I came  into  the  room. 

10967.  Then  I cannot  do  better  than  ask  you  what 
vou  wish  to  say  on  your  own  account  1— First,  I would 
observe  that  I have  been  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment, being  a member  of  the  Council,  that  is  the 
Agricultural  Council,  from  the  beginning,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  County  Waterford  Committee.  I have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  technical  schemes  submitted 
by  the  Department,  and  I have  much  pleasure  in 
adding  my  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
educational  matter  has  been  placed  in  working  order. 
At  the  beginning  when  the  Department  was  estab- 
lished there  was  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  so  on  in 
■going  into  all  the  technical  matters  that  they  had  to 
inquire  into  ; however,  that  is  all  finished  and  done 
-with.  The  prize  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  for  in- 
struction in  horticulture  must  be  of  infinite  benefit 
to  all  classes.  The  itinerant  instruction,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  up-to-date,  or  to  my  idea  as  to  what  should 
be  done  ; I speak  for  the  rural  districts,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  educate  the  people.  The  lectures 
- delivered  from  district  to  district  might  be  of  benefit 
if  you  had  a sufficiently  educated  audience  to  follow 
the  substance  of  the  lecture  and  to  adopt  the  same  in 
practice.  I do  not  wish  to  force  my  ideas  on  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  will  state  that  I am 
more  in  accord  with  tuition  practically  laid  before 
the  agricultural  classes,  who,  no  doubt,  want  en- 
lightenment in  the  up-to-date  cultivation  and  man- 
agement of  farms.  This,  I think,  might  be  acquired 
by  experimental  plots,  one  or  more  in  each  county  in 
Ireland,  a debtor  and  creditor  account  to  be  kept 
showing  what  profit  could  be  made  by  application  and 
energy  combined  with  a scientific  knowledge  applicable 
to  agriculture. 

10968  You  say  by  experimental  plots;  I rather 
valhor  that  you  mean  it  to  be  on  rather  a large 
scale — more  on  the  scale  of  a small  farm?— When 
first  the  Agricultural  Department  was  established 
they  sent  out  a circular  stating  that  there 
was  £10,000  allotted  to  each  province  in  Ireland,  that 
was  £40,000  available  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
those  schools  of  instruction  and  experimental  plots. 
I was  deputed  by  the  County  Council  of  Waterford 
to  get  into  communication  with  the  different  councils 
of  Munster ; I got  into  communication ; there  werp 
delegates  appointed  by  each  County  Council  in 
Munster  to  meet  at  the  Junction,  a central  part  of 
Munster,  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  in  Dublin,  but  I unfortunately  failed ; I 
could  not  get  them  to  do  it,  and  the  idea  of  a school 
of  instruction,  an  experimental  school,  one  in  each 
county  in  Munster,  was  given  up.  and  the  itinerant 
scheme  was  taken  up  by  the  Department  in  place. 

10969.  If  a debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept,  that 
seems  to  imply  that  it  would  be  done  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale  to  show  what  profit  could  be  made  by 
proper  cultivation? — I am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
if  you  go  into  . commercial  business,  or  if 
a profit,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  piece  of 
make  a profit,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  piece,  of 
instruction  if  such  a school  or  such  agricultural  in- 
struction was  carried  on  by  the  Department,'  or  by 


some  Department  of  the  Government  that  they  should 
show,  if  possible,  a profit,  and  let  the  people  then  see 
what  really  could  be  made  by  farming  or  by  agricul- 
ture. That  is  mv  idea  whether  I have  expressed  it 
clearly  or  not.  There  you  could  have  practical  work 
carried  out ; there  you  could  have  lectures  at  stated 
periods,  and  as  a school  of  instruction  I think  it 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

10970.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  many  acres  would  you. 
have? — The  suggestion  that  was  made  when  it  was 
first  mooted,  when  the  Department  was  established, 
the  suggestion  I made  was  500  acres  of  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  and  mountain  land  in  order  that  when  the 
students  went  to  that  school  of  instruction  that  each 
student  from  whatever  district  he  came  from  in  Ire- 
land could  see  the  proper  tillage  of  similar  land  that 
he  came  from,  aye,  even  old  age,  for  although  I 
don’t  believe  old  age  to  be  teachable,  would  travel 
to  see  that  place,  economics  could  be  taught,  to  in- 
struct people  how  to  save,  how  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  learn  how  to  make  two  ends  meet.  Is  this  part  and 
parcel  of  the  duties  of  the  Department?  Some  may 
consider  it  so,  but  our  social  evil  must  first  be  eradi- 
cated by  a system  of  practical  education,  no  matter 
who  undertakes  the  job.  The  only  thing  I see  prac- 
tical in  reference  to  itinerant  instruction  is  the  work 
of  the  manual  instructor,  who  takes  his  tools  and 
bench  with  him,  and  sets  his  class  to  work  with  saw, 
plane  and  hammer.  In  face  of  this  depression  of 
agriculture,  I am  anxious  that  industries  should  go 
ahead,  suitable  to  the  want  of  the  localities,  but  them 
is  no  use  introducing  them  unless  you  have  a market, 
as  I remember  in  my  early  days  existed.  The  flax 
and  wool-wheel  were  at  work  in  every  household 
through  the  country,  and  the  people  found  a market, 
being  their  own  consumers,  and  wearers  of  the  pro- 
duce manufactured  by  themselves.  My  remedy  for 
many  of  our  ills  is  self-help.  I will  lastly  refer  to 
the  fisheries,  an  important  asset.  The  Department 
has  given  a helping  hand  to  the  Conservators  to 
protect  the  rivers,  and  has  further  made  grants  for 
piers  and  harbours  off  the-  coast  of  the  county  and.  as 
far  as  possible  endeavoured  to  protect  the  spawning 
beds  by  careful  patrolling  of  the  waters,  and  stopping 
steam- trawling  within  the  limits.  I feel  convinced 
the  officials  of  the  Department  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  whole  satisfactorily, 
whereas  if  the  money  was  lavished  by  the  Department 
you  would  hear  little  of  the  untaught  individual 
criticism  afloat.  At  a similar  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
held  in  Waterford  some  time  since,  on  the  subject  of 
Poor  Law  Reform,  I gave  evidence  advocating  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Kumac- 
thomas  and  Waterford  and  Dungarvan.  Let  the 
Government  accept  those  suggestions  and  then  you 
would  have  as  public  property  a central  place  in  the 
county,  with  railway  accommodation  for  the  purpose 
I before  suggested,  namely,  a school  of  instruction 
with  land  attached  for  an  experimental  plot,  Ihavo 
no  more  to  say  on  that,  indeed  I may  have  talked  too 
much. 

10971.  (Chairman). — We  are  very  glad  to  C*« 
evidence  from  persons  of  experience? — I know  a few 
of  our  wants  and  I say  self-help  is  one. 

10972.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  itinerant 
instruction  you  prefer,  as  many  witnesses  have  done, 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  experimental  school  to 
itinerant  instruction,  don’t  you  think  itinerant 
instruction  is  necessary  in  the  first  stages  of  this 
developement  of  agriculture? — As  I view  the  country 
I put  down  all  our  ills  to  our  Education  Board,  ! look 
upon  the  curriculum  of  primary  education  in  the 
country  as  all  wrong,  and  if  the  curriculum  of  the 
primary  education  of  the  country  was  as  I should 
wish  it,  it  would  just  meet  exactly  what  I think  you 
suggest,  then  you  could  take  up  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the'  advancement  of  the  age. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Poweb,  Dungarvan,  further  examined. 


Oct.  16, 1906. 
Mr  Thomti* 


10973  (Mr.  Micks).— As  regards  the  question  of 
assistance  to  industries,  I understood  you  to  say.  th.it 
vou  would  object,  and  very  properly,  to  any  co-'i- 
Ltition  being  helped  by  the  Department  or  any 
public  bodv  if  it  conflicted  with  your  industry?— 
Yes  or  with  any  existing  industry. 

10974.  Would  you  have  any  objection,  for  instance — 
you  make  cider  yourself— would  you  have  any  objection 
to  the  Department  assisting  a cider  industry  at  a 
.place  like  Portadown  ?-Certainly  not. 

' 10975.  That  you  think  would  not  do  you  any  harm  f 

What  I consider  a hardship  is  if  I buy  fruit  in 

the  surrounding  districts  I would  consider  it  would 
interfere  with  my  industry  if  the  Department  gave 
people  there  the  benefit  of  machinery  or  subsidised 
them,  I would  say  that  would  be  interfering  with  an 
existing  industry.  • . 

10976.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  you  would  not  object 
to  the  Department  supplying  machinery  as  well  as 
preliminary  instruction  and  advice  to  a man  who  was 
going  K»  start  the  same  business  if  it  were  so  far 
off  as  Portadown  ?— No,  certainly  not,  because  I say 
there  is  room  for  such  industries  at  the  present  time. 
I depend  upon  a certain  district  or  area  for  fruit 
to  keep  my  industry  going,  I have  to  go  into  Cork 
county,  I have  the  product  of  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six  orchards  purchased  in  Cork,  Bagnalstown  in 
Leinster.  I am  getting  fruit  from  Abbeyleix  and 
Kildare,  and  all  over  Tipperary,  and  I would  object 
to  the  Department  establishing  a place  in  Tipperary 
where  I have  to  get  my  raw  material  from.  Last 
year  I was  unable  to  get  enough  stuff  to  keep  my 
place  going,  and  I am  out  of  fruit  now.  I am  able 
to  purchase  all  the  fruit  available  in  the  adjoining 
three  or  four  counties. 

10977.  And  you  are  able  to  deal  with  all  that 
fruit  at  the  present  moment  ? — Yes. 

10978.  And  are  able  to  purchase  that  fruit  with  the 


present  rate  of  transport? — Yes. 

10979.  Your  objection  to  anybody  else  getting  as- 
sistance of  the  kind  we  have  been  speaking  of  is 
limited  to  the  area  you  can  yourself  satisfactorily 
work  ? — Quite. 

10980.  The  capacity  of  your  business  might  become 
very  much  greater  by  your  own  industry  ? — It  is  in- 
creasing. 

10981.  And  at  present  you  cannot  find  in  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland  enough  material  to  work  on. 

10982.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  fresh  orchards  being 
started?-  Oh,  yes,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
very  largely,  but  all  the  fruit  that  is  being  offered 
me  from  Munster,  and  that  I can  buy  at  a reason- 
able price,  I am  buying. 

10983.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  the  railway  rates 
were  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  you  could  get 
apples  from  Portadown.  at  29 s.  6 d.  a ton,  then 
Portadown  would  immediately  come  within  your 
radius? — When  the  question  of  establishing  a place 
at  Portadown  was  referred  to  me,  and  1 was  asked 
would  I have  any  objection  I seid,  ‘‘  Certainly  not,” 
I thought  that  Ireland  ought  to  have  two  at  least, 
because  Portadown  is  a fruit  country,  and  I am  in  a 
fair  centre  of  a fruit  country  also,  and  the  head  of 
the  Department  connected  with  that  branch  gave  me 
great  assistance  and  advice  and  guidance  ; he  was  of 
the  same  opinion  that  two  was  quite  enough  for 
Ireland  until  she  produces  more  fruit ; these  two 
factories  are  able  to  take  up  all  the  fruit  that  is 
left  after  what  has  been  bought  for  eating. 

10984.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  Department  providing  the  capital  to  start  a 
business  of  the  same  kind  at  Portadown  ? — No. 

10985.  Even  knowing  that  that  capital  was  being 
supplied  in  part  at  your  expense  just  as  it  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  any  other  person  interested  in  the 
subtidies  of  the  Department? — It  would  not  be 
reasonable  for  me  to  have  any  objection,  it  would  be 
rather  narrow.  I had  an  interview  with  the  gentle- 
man who  is  the  owner  of  the  factory  there  in  view  of 


the  crop  being  a failure  here  to  supply  me  with  fruit  Power, 
from  his  place,  and  he  thoroughly  agreed  in  a very 
friendly  way  if  I could  not  get  enough  fruit  here  he 
would  supply  me  from  his  district.  I met  him  once, 
he  is  a very  nice  man,  a liberal-minded  man,  and  I 
hope  I can  say  the  same  of  myself. 

10986.  If  there  was  another  cider  manufactory  there, 
there  would  be  a tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  raw 
materials  from  that  part  of  the  country? — Yes,  but 
my  point  is  the  fruit  is  not  so  plentiful  as  that 
yet.  The  time  will  arrive,  I hope,  when  there  will  be 
room  for  another  one  or  two.  Just  like  in  England 
you  have  cider  manufactories  where  the  fruit  is 
growing,  and  you  have  no  cider  manufactories  where 
the  fruit  is  not  growing.  In  order  to  make  their 
buisness  a success  they  have  to  go  to  Devon,  Hereford 
and  Somersetshire  and  start  factories  there ; they 
don’t  make  any  cider  in  Durham  for  instance. 

10937.  The  time  might  arrive  when  you  would  say. 

“ There  is  a good  opening  in  Portadown,  I will 
establish  a branch  there  ” ? — No. 

10988.  If  you  did  so  you  would  feel  rather  in  a 
different  position  as  to  the  Department  offering  sub- 
sidies ? — I would  confine  my  grievance  to  this  point, 

I could  not  reasonably  object  to  the  Department 
giving  the  same  assistance  as  they  did  to  myself, 
practical  advice  and  guidance  and  expert  help,  but 
to  provide  them  with  machinery,  which  I had  to  pro- 
vide out  of  my  own  capital  and  expenditure,  I 
would  say  then  I would  consider  it  a grievance. 

10989.  i thought  you  were  willing  to  agree  to  their 
providing  machinery  out  of  public  mofley  if  it  were 
at  Portadown? — I would  not,  I went  as  far  as  ex- 
tending the  same  expert  advice  and  assistance  as  I 
received  myself. 

10990.  What  you  do  approve  of  is  the  Department 
giving  as  full  a measure  of  assistance  to  the  person 
at  Portadown  as  they  did  to  you,  but  you  would 
not  approve  of  their  giving  any  more? — Portadown 
is  a great  fruit  country,  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
also  a fruit  district  induced  me  to  start  heTe. 

10991.  It  may  induce  you  to  start  there? — In  the 
North,  no  ; I will  keep  south  of  the  Boyne. 

10992.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the  Department 
provide  Mr.  Grew,  or  whoever  it  is,  with  machinery 
to  start  there? — T would  certainly  regard  it  as  a 
grievance  if  machinery  were  provided  in  my  district 
so  as  to  interfere  with  my  industry. 

10993.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  we  are  talking  of  re- 
storing Irish  industries  do  you  think  it  wpuld  be  a 
proper  position  for  an  Irishman  to  take  up,  if  he 
was  not  substantially  injured.  tha°t  he  would  object 
to  industries  being  started  by  the  Government  in 
any  part  of  the  country  if  it  did  him  no  financial 
harm  with  subsidies  from  the  Government  ? — Before 
I could  answer  that  satisfactorily  it  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  what  the  industry  would  be. 

10994.  Take  your  own  industry? — That  is  outside 
the  general  run  of  industries.  For  instance  ore  in- 
dustry that  has  had  a great  success  in  Ireland,  the 
woollen  industry,  I would  have  a strong  objection  ■ 
to  the  Government  subsidising  a man  or  firm  in 
connection  with  any  of  those,  industries  considering- 
they  are  so  well  done  by  the  existing  factories. 

10995.  Are  you  awar»  whether  we  import  more- 
woollens  than  we  manufacture? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 


10996.  Are  you  aware  we  do  import  a very  large 
quantity  of  woollens? — I am. 

10997.  Would  you  say,  therefore,  that  there  would 
be  a fair  chance  and  natural  field  for  starting  woollen 
factories  in  this  country  as  long  as  we  are  import- 
ing largely? — I don’t  think  there  would  be  much 
of  a grievance  there,  considering  that  the  existing 
industries  are  kept  pretty  well  going,  are  working 
to  their  full  capacity. 

10998.  Therefore,  yon  think  assistance  might  fairlv 
be  given? — Yes.  in  certain  centres  where  they  would 
not  compete  with  existing  industries. 


Mr  M.  A.  Ennis,  j.p.,  examined. 

10999  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Councils’  General  Council,  I am  also  deputed  to  Br‘  M'  A- 

Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council  ? — Yes,  sir,  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Wexford  County  ’ Ennis> J p- 

1 appear  primarily  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  County  Council,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Wexford  Municipal 
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Technical  Institute  the  Urban  Technical  Institute  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  of  which  I am  Vice-Chairman. 

11000.  Then,  perhaps,  you  will,  in  your  evidence, 
indicate  to  us  when  you  are  more  particularly  speak- 
ing in  respect  of  the  County  Council  or  of  the 
Technical  Institute  1 — I should  like  to  explain,  as  I 
say,  I appear  primarily  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  County 
Councils’  General  Council,  and  the  first  subject  that  I 
should  like  to  give  evidence  on  is  with  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Department.  Now,  with  regard 
to  that  subject,  there  is  a specific  instruction  to  the 
witnesses  nominated  by  the  General  Council  on  that 
particular  subject.  On  all  the  other  subjects  upon 
which  I give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  General 
Council  I nave  simply  received  a general  instruction 
from  the  Council  to  give  evidence  without  being  in- 
structed in  detail,  but,  as  I proceed  with  my  evidence, 
if  you  permit  me  I propose  to  submit  copies  of  re- 
solutions passed  by  the  General  Council  from  time 
to  time  dealing  with  the  various  subjects,  and  to 
hand  in  the  resolutions,  if  that  meets  with  your 
approval. 

11001.  That  will  be  very  convenient  ?— The  re- 
solution of  the  General  Council  is : — 

Meeting,  April  19th,  1906. 

Moved  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee:  — 

“That  we  nominate  a small  Committee  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  this  General  Council  before 
the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction. 

“ That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Agricultural  Council  and  Agricultural  Board 
should  consist  solely  of  elected  members,  and  that, 
therefore,  none  of  their  members  should,  as  at  pre- 
sent, be  nominated  by  the  Department. 

“ That  the  Department  itself  should  be  totally 
separated  from  the  English  Government,  and  be 
nominated  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Irish 
County  Councils,  and  be  answerable  to  it,  and  under 
its  control.” 

With  regard  to  that,  I desire  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  alone  an  instruction  to  me,  but  one  in  which  I am 
cordially  in  agreement  personally,  because  I believe 
that  we  all  in  Ireland  regard  it  as.  an  elementary 
condition  of  any  form  of  self-government,  or  one  of 
the  elementary  conditions  of  self-government  which 
may  be  conceded  to  the  Irish  people,  that  we  should 
have  not  a painted  control,  but  that  a real  live  con- 
trol should  be  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people  over  a Department  which  regulates  mat- 
ters of  such  vital  interest  to  Ireland,  and  which  are 
nurely  of  a domestic  character,  the  domestic  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  matters  which  so  vitally 
affect  it  as  agriculture  and  technical  education.  We 
hold  that  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
should  have  full  and  live  control  over  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Department.  I also  appear  from  the 
Wexford  County  Council,  and,  as  you  will  perceive, 
there  is  a slight  difference  between  the  scheme  sub- 
mitted by  the  Wexford  County  Council  and  that  from 
the  Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council.  The 
County  Councils’  General  Council  suggested  the  De- 
partment should  be  nominated  by  the  General  Council. 
Since  this  resolution  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  April 
last,  events  have  marched  somewhat  in  Ireland,  and 
we  are  aware  the  Government  is  at  present  contem- 
plating the  introduction  of  a Bill  which  will  make 
changes  in  Local  Government  in  Ireland,  and  I think 
I speak  the  views  of  the  General  Council  when  I say 
that  the  intention  of  the  Council  in  passing  this  reso- 
lution would  be  fulfilled  if  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  vested  in  whatever  central  authority  or 
body  may  be  set  up  by  the  Government  in  the  Bill 
they  are  at  present  framing.  It  would  not  be  limited, 
m my  opinion,  to  the  particular  body,  the  General 
Council,  but  whatever  central  authority  may  be  con- 
stituted by  the  Government. 

11002.  This  resolution,  in  the  form  it  has  taken,  and 
in  the  wider  form  you  think  it  probably  may  now  take, 
is  not  so  much  intended  as  a criticism  of  the  action  of 
the  existing  organisation  of  the  Department  as  a sug- 
gestion that  is  necessary  in  respect  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  the  General  Council  would  like  to  see 
embodied  in  all  the  organisations  for  the  government 
of  Irish  local  affairs  ? — That  is  so.  I have  received 
no  instruction  from  the  General  Council  to  make  any 
general  attack  upon  the  administration  of  the  De- 


partment in  any  way,  and,  in  fact,  I say,  both  on 
my  own  responsibility,  and  as  a witness  for  the  bodies 
I have  named,  that  I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I believe  the  Department  has  done 
great  work  and  good  work  in  Ireland  since  it  was 
formed  in  1899.  They  had  made  mistakes  and  great 
mistakes,  but  mistakes  would  be  inherent  in  setting 
in  operation  new  machinery,  and  no  one  could  expert 
the  Department  would  carry  out  its  object  without 
some  mistakes.  If  I may  appear  in  my  evidence  to 
criticise  the  Department  in  some  respects,  I wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I believe  it  my  duty  as  a witness 
to  point  out  where  I believe  defects  exist  in  order  that 
I may  lay  before  the  Committee  these  defects  with 
a view  to  their  remedy.  To  take  the  work  of  the  Be- 
partment  as  a whole,  I believe  it  has  been  a work  most 
beneficial  to  Ireland  and  creditable  to  the  Department 
But  so  far  as  the  wish  of  the  Irish  people  goes,  they 
wish,  and,  I think,  not  unreasonably,  to  have  the  con- 
trol especially  of  their  own  local  affairs,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Department  is  such  that  whilst  there 
may  be  a nominal  control  there  is  no  actual  control. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Act  that  the  County  Councils  of 
Ireland  elect  two  members  for  each  county  and  the 
Department  nominates  one  ; that  may  seem  on  paper 
to  give  the  majority  to  the  County  Councils  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  Agricultural  Council,  which  is  elected 
by  the  County  Councils,  does  not  have  any  direct  deal- 
ings with  the  Department  at  all.  It  proceeds  again 
to  elect  a certain  number  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
it  is  a conservative  method  of  procedure  which  I am 
not  prepared  to  criticise,  because  in  the  initiation  of 
such  work  as  this  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  there 
should  be  such  a conservative  method  of  procedure  as 
election  within  election,  but  I would  say,  taking  the 
election  to  the  Agricultural  Council  by  itself,  anyone 
who  has  had  experience  of  public  business  will  hold 
that  any  man  who  is  Chairman  of  a public  body,  if 
he  were  given  the  right  of  nominating  a third  of  the 
members  of  that  body  would  control  it  absolutely  and 
effectually,  and  when  we  come  to  consider  what  the 
Department  represents  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Department  is  the  Vice-President.  No 
doubt,  the  President  of  the  Department  holds  statu- 
tory power  under  tire  Act,  but  in  practice  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department  takes  no  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  work,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vice-President  that  this  huge  power  rests.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  attack  on  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  quite  the 
contrary.  I may  not  agree  that  in  some  cases  he  has 
shown  judgment,  but  I admire  the  whole-heartedness 
with  which  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  work  and 
the  desire  to  benefit  the  country,  but  I do  hold  that 
the  power  vested  in  the  Vice-President  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  present  regulations  is  an  autocratic  power 
and  in  excess  of  what  ought  to  rest  in  the  hands  of 
any  individual.  You  have  already  heard  from  Mr. 
Frizelle  a statement  of  the  views  of  the  Wexford 
County  Council  as  to  the  form  in  which  this  control 
should  be  exercised,  it  differs  very  little  from  the  pro- 
posal of  the  General  Council,  it  is  really  a matter  of 
small  detail  as  to  the  appointment  of  the  Board ; the 
main  proposal  is  that  the  nomination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  should  cease,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
General  Council  there  would  be  no  necessity  whatever 
to  replace  those  members  who  were  formerly  nominated 
bv  the  Department  by  elected  members  by  County 
Councils,  because  a body  consisting  of  two  members 
from  each  County  Council  would  be  quite  large  enough 
without  nominated  members.  I look  upon  the  pre- 
sent body  as  altogether  unwieldy,  and  furthermore  it 
has  been  given  in  evidence  that  the  cost  of  a single 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Council  amounts  to  £300, 
that,  of  course,  means  that  the  meetings  are  few  and 
far  between.  And  on  the  ground  of  finance  also  it 
would  vertainly  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  very  large 
number  of  members  of  whom  that  Council  is  at  present 
composed,  and  the  proposal  then  would  be  simply  that 
the  nomination  by  the  Department  should  cease  and 
the  power  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  County  Councils. 

11003.  Do  you  attach  any  importance  to  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  put  before  us  on  several  occa- 
sions as  to  the  importance  of  bringing  into  the  Agri- 
cultural Council  men  whose  experience  is  of  great 
value  in  specific  affairs,  but  who  have  not  necessarily 
taken  such  part  in  county  business  in  connection  with 
County  Councils  as  to  lead  to  their  being  elected  by 
County  Councils,  the  point  being  that  the  nominated 
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combers  include  quite  a large  proportion  o£  men  11011.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  refer  to  the  provision  in  Oct.  18J9QC. 
talents  are  of  very  great  advantage  in  the  busi-  the  Act  which  gives  power  to  the  Boards  only  to  dis-  M.  A. 

« that  comes  before  the  Agricultural  Council? — I cuss  such  matters  as  are  laid  before  them  by  the  Ennis, jb. 
the  County  Councils' of  Ireland,  as  a rule,  pro-  Department  ?— Yes.  I don’t  say  that  the  Department 
1 hlv  may  be  relied  on  to  elect  these  very  men,  it  may  not  interpret  the  Act  liberally,  and  consult  them 
^lld  be  unfair  that  any  section  of  Irishmen  would  on  matters  on  which  they  are  not  bound  to  consult 
^preluded  by  the  County  Councils  from  participation  them,  I only  speak  of  the  actual  effect  of  the  Act 
' this  work.  itself,  a case  may  arise  where  the  Department  do  not 

jnU004.  But  the  point  rather  has  been  put  that  the  wish  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  people  (what 
pn  whom  I have  just  indicated  are  men  who  are  not  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Boards  may  be  con- 
onssibly  members  of  the  County  Councils.  If  a sidered,  in  a limited  sense  to  be),  if  they  do  not  wish 
County  Council  sends  two  members,  or  whatever  the  to  consult  them  on  any  particular  subject  they  are 
nnmber  may  be,  the  reason  for  appointing  someone  not  bound  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  people  have 
who  was  not  a member  of  the  County  Council  would  practically  no  control  over  the  operations  of  the 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  that  particular  Department. 

•Council  to  select  a man  of  special  qualifications  ? — A 11012.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  see, 

•Countv  Council  is  not  bound  to  elect  as  is  represents-  whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the  Agricultural 
tives  on  the  Agricultural  Council  members  of  its  own  Board  and  Technical  Instruction  Board,  or  bodies 
body  the  Department  recognises  the  fact  and  has  representing  those,  you  would  prefer  to  see  a definite 
pointed  it  out  in  a circular  addressed  to  Irish  County  statement  in  the  Act  governing  them  that  they  had 


l^touncils,  extract  from  which  I hand  in.  It  power  to  initiate  business  as  well  as  discuss  business 

is  possible  that  in  individual  instances  some  indivi-  that  was  put  before  them? — Quite  so. 

. S ’ i rlpstira.hlft  11/Y1W  A *-  ova  infnrnmrl  'i/nulrl  hp  ■mPTP.1v 


dual  whose  presence  on  the  Council  might  be  desirable 


might  be  omitted  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but,  at  the  ,, » 

same  time,  I think  that  taking  matters  on  a balance  and  what  the  Boards  and  Department  agree  would 
that  the  principle  of  nomination  by  the  Department  of  be  unobjectionable? — I fear  I cannot  agree  that  it  is 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  entire  Board  prac-  at  present  a practice  ; later  on  I shall  show  a concrete 


11013.  That,  we  are  informed,  would  be  merely 
laking  compulsory,  what  is  at  present  a practice- 


tically  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  and,  case  in  which  I hold  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  the  absolute  the  Department  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  main 
•control  of  the  entire  working  of  the  Board,  and,  fur-  principle  I contend  for  is  that  the  people  themselves 
thermore,  when  we  come  to  bodies  elected  wifjiin  should  have  the  control  of  this  institution  which  so 
bodies,  to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  and  to  largely  affects  their  interest  in  so  many  ways,  and  I 
the  Agricultural  Board,  we  find  that  the  provisions  believe  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
of  the  Act  enable  them  to  consider  only  such  matters  culture  would  exercise  a much  wider  power  and  a 
as  are  laid  before  them  by  the  Department.  They  wider  influence  in  the  country,  and  be  able  to  do 
have  no  power  of  initiative,  and  no  matter  how  press  more  effective  work  if  he  were  associated  with  the. 

ing  a question  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  elected  representatives  of  the  people  than  he  can 
Technical  Instruction  or  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  if  exercise  under  existing  conditions.  The  next  item 
the  Department  say,  “We  will  not  place  that  matter  j have  down  is  the  fostering  of  tillage,  fruit,  culture, 
'before  you  for  consideration  ” they  are  absolutely  in-  tobacco-growing,  poultry  farming,  and  kindred  agri- 
competent  and  unable  to  discuss  or  take  any  action  cultural  industries.  On  that  subject  we  have  three 
with  regard  to  that  matter,  their  action  is  practically  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  Council  of  Irish, 
limited  to  the  action  of  veto.  County  Councils,  showing  that  they  appreciate  the 

11005.  In  actual  practice  do  you  consider  the  pre-  importance  of  the  subject: — 

■sence  of  the  nominated  members  as  proving  otherwise  At,  a meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  the  12th 
than  beneficial  in  the  discussions  of  the  Agricultural  April,  1901,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
Council?— As  a matter  of  fact,  in  actual  practice  I adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Smith  (Wes t,- 
believe  that  the  Agricultural  Council,  the  Agricultural  meath),  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peacocke  (Wexford) : 
Board  and  the  Technical  Boar(^  have  really  had  very  ..  That  considei.ing  the  poverty  and  neglected 

little  practical  value  except.as  reg  storing  machines  to  condition  of  the  rurgal  population  of  Ireland,  and 

TefS  t'ie  leC1Slon  of  the,?ePaJw  • its  utter  lack  of  technical  education,  it  is  the  duty 

11006.  Perhaps  you  would  indicate  jour  views  m q£  fche  Board  of  Agrjcuiture  and  Technical  Educa- 

T?jere??e  5?  ft?  m rXft  hZ  nf  Wtn  tion-  to  send  to  each  county  on  tlle  request  of  its 

■siderably  limiting  that  power,  the  question  of  veto  Councili  experts,  practically  acquainted  with  and 

5 » instructors  b,  pl.cg ..  the  di, 

11007.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  are  not  a member  of  most  suitable  for  each  district,  and  that  in  eon- 

either  Board? No  junction  with  said  Counc’ls  the  Board  shall  find 

11008.  Ton  don't  know  the  arrangement  that  has  means  to  enable  those  experts  to  rive  instruction  in 
been  come  to  between  the  Department  and  the  two  mdnstnes  as  shall  be  considered  most  si.it- 

doards  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  special  arrange-  ?“«•  which  shall  have  been  sanctioned  both 
menj;  by  the  Council  and  the  Board. 

11009.  The  arrangement  that  the  Board  instead  of  “ That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent' 
sanctioning  any  particular  payment  of  money  should  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
•give  a vote  of  credit  in  advance  of  a lump  sum,  and  alJd  Technical  Instruction. 

the  Department  should  have  power  to  take  such  steps  At  a meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  12th 

as  they  think  proper  for  the  distribution  of  the  monev,  January,  1905  the  following  resolution,  re  support 
so  there  is  no  veto  on  payments  coming  up,  it  would  of  Irish  manufactured  goods  and  encouragement  of 
be  a veto  of  a vote  of  credit?— It  amounts  to  the  same  tillage,  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
tiling,  it  covers  the  payment ; but  my  point  is  that  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry 


neither  Bo  aid  can  consider  any  subject  unless  what  Brennan 


is  laid  before  it  by  the  Department,  and  if  there  is  a 
subject  which  the  Department  does  not  wish  to  lay 
before  those  Boards,  it  is  not  bound  to  do  so,  and  does 
not  do  so  ; as  a matter  of  fact,  both  the  Agricultural 
Board  and  the  Technical  Board  are  very  little  in 
touch  with  the  actual  working  of  the  various  schemes 
which  the  Department  have  initiated. 

11010.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
as  a matter  of  practice  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Board  of  Technical  In- 
struction bringing  up  subjects  that  they  considered 
of  importance,  even  though  those  had  not  been  brought 
before  them  by  the  Department  ? — When  I come  later 
on  to  deal  with  the  question  of  technical  scholarships 
m University  institutions,  I shall  submit  a letter 
from  the  Department  dealing  with  that  subject. 


“ That  for  the  sake  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
Irish  nation,  which  is  rapidly  disappearing,  owing 
to  continued  emigration,  the  Irish  public  generally, 
and  all  public  bodies,  that  are  elected  by  Irishmen, 
should  contract  for  and  use  only  Irish  manufac- 
tured goods,  when  they  can  be  obtained  at  a reason- 
able price.;  and  tillage  must  be  encouraged  by  the 
Agricultural  Committees  of  County  Councils,  as  far 
as  they  have  power,  as  it  was  encouraged,  through 
the  means  of  bounties  by  the  Irish  Parliament  a 
century  and  a half  ago. 

“ That  Irish  manufacturers  are  hereby  called  on 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  make  known  to  the  pub- 
lic boards,  and  the  Irish  public  generally,  the  goods 
manufactured  in  Ireland  ; otherwise  the  manufac- 
turers cannot  expect  that  support  which  is  neces- 
4 K 
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Oct.  16,  1906. 
Mr.  M A. 


sary  for  their  several  interests  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.” 

Resolution  adopted  at  meeting  of  April  19th,  1906. 
Proposed  by  T.  B.  M'Kenna,  seconded  by  F.  J. 
Lynch  : — 

“ That  we  request  the  Agricultural  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction to  make  a larger  allocation  of  its  funds 
for  the  encouragement  of  tillage.” 

You  see,  sir,  three  resolutions  have  been  passed  at 
different  periods  by  the  General  Council  of  County 
Councils  on  that  subject,  and  I would  submit  that 
the  chief  object  that  most  patriotic  Irishmen  have  in 
mind  is  the  arresting  of  the  emigration  that  is  de- 
populating this  country,  and  agriculture  being  the 
chief  industry  of  Ireland,  and  tillage  being  that 
branch  of  agriculture  which  gives  the  largest  measure 
of  employment  to  its  working  classes,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  by  every  means  in 
their  power  the  Government,  the  Department,  and  the 
Irish  people  themselves  should  foster  tillage  and  fruit 
culture.  We  have  seen  to-day  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Power  what  he  has  done  with  regard  to  the  purchasing 
of  hundreds  of  tons  of  apples  grown  in  the  South 
at  Ireland  for  a manufacturing  industry,  and  every- 
thing done  in  that  direction  is  an  enormous  benefit 
to  Ireland.  And  therefore  we  desire  to  lay  strong 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  adopting  every  pos- 
sible means  of  festering  tillage,  fruit  culture, 
tobacco-growing,  poultry  fanning, . and  kindred  agri- 
cultural industries.  We  believe  it  is  most  desirable 
in  Ireland  to  keep  the  people  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  land.  I think  political  economists  in  England 
and  other  countries  all  deplore  the  aggregation  of 
the  population  into  towns  and  cities,  and  hold  that 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  agricultural  population  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  that  view  I desire  strongly 
to  emphasise,  and  I think  it  can  best  be  done  by 
endeavouring  to  foster  those  branches  of  agriculture 
which  give  most  employment,  and  later  on  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  village  halls,  to 
make  the  life  of  the  peasant  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict® of  Ireland  as  bright  and  pleasant  as  it  is 
possible,  in  order,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
so,  to  arrest  the  drain  of  emigration  and  induce  our 
people  to  remain  at  home.  With  regard  to  .the 
tobacco-growing,  the  Government  have  sanctioned  ex- 
periments in  that  direction.  In  my  own  County, 
Wexford,  the  soil  has  been  held  to  be  specially  suit- 
able for  the  growing  of  tobacco,  and  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Department,  for  the  past  two  years  tobacco  has 
been  grown  there.  For  the  present  year  there  is 
sanction  for  growing  twelve  acres  of  tobacco,  drying 
sheds  have  been  erected,  and  the  Department  have 
given  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  with  regard 
to  marketing  it  and  having  it  cured. 

11014.  Where  is  it  being  grown  ? — In  the  barony  of 
Forth,  in  Canon  Doyle’s  parish,  Tagoat,  and  in  Canon 
Whitty’s  parish,  Lady’s, Island. 

11015.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  an 
experiment  made  in  1865?— I do  not. 

11016.  By  Mr.  Acheson,  near  New  Ross? — I know 
where  he  lives,  but  I am  not  aware  of  that  experi- 
ment. I know  the  last  people  in  the  County  Wexford 
to  grow  tobacco  prior  to  the  present  experiment  were 
the  Messrs.  Davis  of  Enniscorthy. 

11017.  Before  it  was  prohibited  ?— Yes,  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  County  Wexford  has  been  successfully 
marketed,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  very  satisfactory ; 
there  is  a rebate  of  one  shilling  in  the  lb.  duty. 

11018.  What  is  the  full  duty?— I don’t  know, 
that  rebate  has  been  conditionally  granted  for  seven 
Wars  to  come,  and  during  the  seven  vears  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  tobacco-growing  in  Wexford 
will  be  an  extremely  profitable  industry  whilst  thar, 
continues. 

11019.  (Mr.  Otjilvie). — For  the  objects  that  you 
desire,  do  you  consider  that  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Department  in  those  directions  are 
capable  of  considerable  improvement,  or  do  you  think 
they  have  been  proceeding  on  lines  which  up  to  now 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  ?-With  regard  to  foster- 
ing tillage,  I am  not  an  agricultural  expert,  but  so 
far  as  I know,  they  have  been  satisfactory  in  general 
terms,  and  I believe  I must  say  the  same  thing  with 
regard  to  each  item  I have  specified,  but  later  on 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  tillage  can  be  facilitated 
is  by  providing  effective  transport  facilities.  I think 
we  might  obtain  further  help  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  marketing  of  produce.  The  next  item  I 


have  is  agricultural  stations  of  the  type  such  as  Cion 
kilty,  they  are  very  useful  and  calculated  to  promofn 
sound  principles  of  tillage  farming,  and  we  believe 
further  expenditure  of  funds  on  this  branch  is  both 
useful  and  desirable.  A small  .Sub-Committee  of  mv 
Council  had  an  interview  with'  the  Vice-President 
recently  on  this  subject ; We  found  him  very  sm 
pathetic,  indeed,  with  regard  to  our  views,  and  T 
think  I may  say  that  his  views  coincided  with  ouk 
our  views  being  that  small  county  stations  for  th' 
individual  counties  were  more  desirable  than  bj! 
agricultural  colleges  for  large  areas.  We  prefer  the 
small  station  where  they  would  take  a limited  number 
of  students  who  would  be  on  the  farm  attached  to  the 
station  during  the  day  learning  their  business  and 
in  the  evening  would  receive  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  scientific  methods  of  analysis  of  manures  and 
all  the  rest  appertaining  to  the  farming  industry  and 
in  connection  with  that  we  have  obtained  a promise 
by  the  Department  that  their  agricultural  inspector 
Mr.  Gordon,  will  visit  us  in  a short  time  hence  -with 
a view  to  inspect  the  places.  We  have  two  places 
under  consideration,  one  being  Slaney  Lodge,  -with 
130  acres,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  county 
and  the  other,  Camolin  Park,  in  the  north  of  the 
county.  Camolin  Park  has  been  bought  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  but  our  Council  have  received  a com- 
munication from  the  resident  inspector  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  saying  that  any  application  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  them  with 
regard  to  this  place  if  required  for  our  purposes 
would  be  most  favourably  considered  by  the  Estates 
Commissioners,  who  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  under  the  Act  of  1903  to  promote  such  a pro- 
posal as  that  proposed  by  our  Committee.  So  things 
seem  in  a fair  way  in  our  county  to  get  such  a station, 
and  we  earnestly  hope  the  Department  will  see  their 
way  to  sanction  the  necessary  expenditure  for  this 
purpose. 


11020.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Did  the  Council  work  out 
all  the  expenses  of  these  stations? — No,  we  have  not 
worked  out  the  expenses  as  far  as  I know  of  main- 
taining them,  because  the  proposal  is  as  yet  in 
embryo ; we  have  not  yet  fixed  on  the  locality; 

11021.  I understood  you  to  say  that  yon  thought 
there  should  be  county  stations  all  over  Ireland,  I 
thought,  perhaps,  you  had  studied  the  cost  of  that?— I 
have  been  led  to  believe  for  years  past  that  the  De- 
partment have  been  husbanding  their  resources  for 
years  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colleges,  laying  by  a reserve  fund  for  that  purpose. 

11022.  I am  afraid  they  have  no  funds,  according 
to  the  evidence  ? — Every  local  authority  in  Ireland  is 
in  agreement  that  the  Department  want  more  funds 
both  for  agriculture  and  technical  instruction,  but  we 
believe  that  this  is  a purpose  to  which  their  funds 
might  with  the  very  greatest  possible  advantage  be 
devoted  where  practicable.  The  next  item  I have  is 
transit  facilities,  and  with  regard  to  that  four  re- 
solutions have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Council: 
Resolution  adopted  at  meeting  December  6th, 
1899,  proposed  by  Mr.  Trench,  Tipperary ; seconded 
by  Mr.  Donovan,  Kerry. 

“ That  we  protest  against  any  decision  being  come 
to  by  Parliament  in  the  forthcoming  Session  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Water- 
ford and  Limerick  Railway  Company.  That  we 
consider  the  whole  question  of  the  railways  of 
Ireland  and  the  waterways  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a Commission  sitting  in  Ireland  to  ex- 
amine and  report  as  to  what  reforms  it  is 
desirable  should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  we 
hereby  appoint  a committee  of  our  body  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  to  report  to  our  next  meeting.  The 
committee  to  consist  of  the  following  members:— 
Lord  Monteagle,  Messrs.  Field.  Dublin ; Dr. 
O’Ryan,  Tipperary ; Andrews.  Down ; Donovan, 
Kerry ; Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  Wexford ; Conveyv, 
Derry;  O’Neill,  Derry;  MeFadden,  Donegal ; with 
power  to  add  to  its  number.” 


Mr.  Trench  consented  to  act  as  hon.  secretary  to 
this  committee. 

11023.  (Chairman). — That  Commission  has  been  ap- 
pointed ? — Yes,  I quote  the  resolution  to  show  the  im- 
portance attached  by  the  General  Council  to  - the 
transit  facilities,  and  I then  propose  to  point  out 
where  I think  the  Department  might  aid  us. 

At  a meeting  of  'the  above  Council,  held  on  the  18th 
April,  1900,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
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j nn  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trench  (North  Tip-  seheme  of  motor  car  service  in  Ireland  which  was  pro-  Oct.  10, 1906. 
seconded  by  Mr.  Convery  (Londonderry):-  posed  three  years  ago  by  Lord  Iveagh  and  Mr.  Pirrie.  Mr 


fary),  s y • x,  ,,  The  present  Government  had  had  no  part  in  the  E " 

“ That  we  respectfully  urge  upon  His  Excellency  matfc£}  but  it  might  be  desirable  that  he  should  state  Eimls’ 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  necessity  tor  tne  appoint-  briefly  for  the  information  of  the  Honse  what  ap- 


tne  nuiu  - — " . , Drieny  xor  tne  miormaiion  oi  rue  mouse  wnau  ap- 

ment,  with  as  little  delay  as  possib  e,  ?.  peared  to  have  taken  place  while  the  late  Govern- 

Commission,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  — *.  i_  .v,..  in-  i„**.  


uauuu»»im,  "f  ,-“T .*  „ mem  was  m office.  He  gathered  that  the  late  Govern- 

existing  unsatisfactory  condition  oi  r y ment  gave  their  cordial  support  to  the  scheme,  and 

A/immitnifiation  in  Ireland,  and  upon  its  m-  . ■ "r„.  +„  Kri-r,,, 


canal  communication  in  Ireland,  and  upon 


canai  — - — — •,  . • am  everywung  in  their  power  to  bring  about  co- 

jurious  effect  upon  the  trade  and  agncmtu  ^ - Operation  between  the  promoters  and  County  Councils 

terests  of  the  country  ; and  that  H: is  E: xceuency  -n  gjvjng  egect  to  the  scheme.  The  promoters  pro- 


may be  pleased  to  appoint  an  early  day  for  the  yjgionally  selected  seventeen  routes,  and  those  were 


reception  of  a deputation  upon  the  above  subject.’’ 
Resolution,  adopted  at  meeting,  August  30th ,1901, 
proposed,  by  William  Field,  h.p.,  seconded  by  T. 


surveyed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  It  was 
a condition  of  the  scheme  that  the  roads  should  be 


Moposed,  by  William  Field,  m.p.,  seconded  by  T.  pUt  into  order  to  bear  the  heavy  traffic,  the  combined 
grown.  weight  of  the  motor  and  trailer  being  five  and  a half 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  Irish  County  Councils’  tons.  The  County  Councils  generally  while  approving 
fleneral  Council  request  the  Government  to  appoint  of  the  experimental  service  declined  to  incur  the  ex- 
a Commission  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  penditure  necessary  for  putting  the  roads  into  proper 


existin'*  system  of  railway  and  canal  rates,  charges  condition,  although  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  facilities  in  Ireland,  and  that  a copy  of  this  offered  to  give  loans  for  the  purpose.  He  was  in- 


resolution be  forwarded  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  formed  Lord  Iveagh  and  Mr.  Pirrie  eventually  an- 

Treasury,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Chief  nounced  that  they  would  give  the  County  Councils  a 

cnr  t, -eland  » year  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  but  intimated 

Secretary  for  lie  and  £hat  the  ^heme  must  be  dealt  with  as  a whole,  and 

Resolution,  adopted  at  meeting,  30th  August,  1901,  th  were  Eot  prepared  to  set  it  on  only  in  those 

proposed  by  George  Wolfe,  j.p.,  seconded  by  John  localities  in  which  the  prospects  of  the  services  were 
Field,  J.p.  : — most  favourable.  It  was  a matter  of  regret  to  find 

“That  in  view  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  that  the  year  allowed  for  consideration  had  now 


ratepayers  in  certain  districts  by  reason  of  the  ex-  passed  and  nothing  further  appeared  to  have  been 
traordinary  traffic  both  by  individuals  and  by  done.  The  question  of  re-opening  negotiations  with 
Government  departments  for  which  no  compensa-  Lord  Iveagh  and  Mr.  Pirrie  was  obviously  one  for 
tion  is  given,  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  Sec-  the  County  Councils  to  consider.”  With  reference  to 
tion  23  of  the  Highways  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  was  asked:  “Was  there 
Section  12  of  the  Locomotives  Act  of  1898,  dealing  not  a large  scheme  for  motor  traffic  on  the  roads  of 

in  7r.rv<rl3Tirl  should  T„„1 A Tori  TVauaI,  n-nd  MV  Pirrie?”  And 


tion  23  of  the  Highways  Act,  1878,  as  amended  bj 
Section  12  of  the  Locomotives  Ad;  of  1898,  dealins 


with  compensation  in.  such. cases  in  England  should  Ireland  got  up  by  Lord  Iveagh  and  Mr.  Pirrie?”  And 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  copies  of  this  his  reply  was : “In  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Chief  Secretary- 

.nhiof  Rerret.nn,-  for  Treland  -1.1 — *1- ...  ..c.  n Tiri + Vi  T ord  Tveao’h  and 


resolution  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ship  there  was  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Iveagh  and 
and  Mr.  John  Redmond,  m.p  ” Mr.  Pirrie  that  if  the  County  Councils  would  put 


These  are  resolutions  dealing  with  transit  facilities  certain  roads  in  repair,  these  gentlemen  would  run  a 
- ■*'  • — •>-  experiment  at  a reason- 


and  we  know  that  the  Act  gave  to  the  Department  system  of  motor  cars  ---  --  --  , 

certain  powers  with  regard  to  railway  rates,  there  able  rate  of  freight.  It  broke  down,  because  the 
was  evidence  laid  before  the  Railway  Commission  County  Councils  considered  the  expenditure  on  the 
within  the  past  few  days,  and,  if  I mistake  not,  roads  would  make  too  heavy  a charge  on  the  ra, to. 
evidence  has  been  laid  before  this  Commission  with  He  hoped  that  when  motor  traffic  had  developed  the 
regard  to  the  powers  the  Department  have  to  intervene  local  authorities  might  change  their  mind  or  a case 
on8  behalf  of  "persons  aggrieved  by  excessive  railway 


11024.  They  have  power  to  appear  before  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  as  if  they  were  the  aggrieved 
party? — Quite  so. 

11025.  I think  that  is  the  only  power?— That,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  power.  I take  it  in 
.giving  evidence  before  such  a Commission  as  this  it 


Commission  Mr.  Cantrell  said: — Various  applications 
, .it,  •,  have  been  made  to  our  Department  with  reference  to 

fore  the  Rail-  other  means  of  transit.  Tell  us  what  they  are?— 
tne  aggrieved  Applications  have  been  made  to  ns  to  construct  ad- 
ditional railways,  cheapen  waterways,  and  improve 
er? — That,  as  canals.  _ 

I take  it  in  Have  you  done  anything  in  that  direction? 
lion  as  this  it  — No,  not  in  that  direction.  The  funds  of  the  De- 


ipen  to  us  to  make  suggestions  as  to  amending  partment  would  not  at  present  admit  of  a large  ex- 
slation.  penditure  for  purposes  of  that  kind ; and  also  the 

consideration  of  a question  of  that  kind  was  deferred 


11026.  Yes,  amending  the  Agricultural  and  consideration  of  a question  of  that  knid  was  deterred 
'Technical  Instruction  Act,  but  I don’t  think  that  owing  to  the  possibilities  of  motor  transit.  Some 
would  entitle  us  to  go  into  quite  a new  function,  years  ago  there  was  a motor  transit 


which  is  at  present  Deing  considered  Dy  anotner  uom-  , v. 


matters  is  rather  for  that  Commission  than  for  us, 
I should  have  thought  ? — I wish  to  point  out  that  as 


ment  had  a’  considerable  number  of  the  proposed  routes 


two  officiarcf  the  Department  hate  given  evidence  yisitod  by  their obtaining 
in  connection  with  the  Commissions  on  Railways  and  information  as  to  th. e . possibiLties  of  tr affic,  r md  their 


m connection  witn  tne  commissions  on  jtauways  aim  * , — , , ,t  , * .,  • 

Canals  on  a particular  point  that  closely  affects  the  reports  were  sent  to  the  promoters  ^ “heme. 
County  Wexford  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  (Chairman).  I do"  * 1 *h°  Snk  I 

something  on  that  point,  because  this  particular  w^at  the  outcome  of  that  scheme  * . 
matter,  that  liefer  to  is  with  regard  to^the  reply  ^ difficultv  about  the  roads 


given  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  a (Witness),  mere  was  a difficulty  a^out  the  roads 
question  put  by  Mr.  William  Redmond  on  the  subject  and  the  construction  of  the  culverts,  and  things 


agricultural^  produce  in  rural  districts,  and  to  With  regard  to  th at  ^ ^^d  li^  fo 
a statement  on  the  . subject  by  Mr.  Cantrell  Wexford  the  Wexford  County  Council  realmedtne 


the  subject  by 


of  the  Department  before  tbe  ' Kojal  Commie-  moment  the  snggeetion  ,o£  *k“. 

«ion  a fel  dare  einee  and  to  a etatement  tie  papers  then  paired  the  rmpo^^  of  rmnd 
made  by  Sir  .Horae,  Plunkett  ...  the.  same  ? TtS .W “ "„T“‘aS^5t«S.w 


staremeiib  r-i j ,,  , . , * .,  , 

the  same  appointed  a small  deputation  to  wait  c 


suoject,  and  as  invest  pS  f“.h  and  .«£-  enbjeet.  „ & 1 . re, ,« £1^ ^ ™ » 

tentionally  this  gives  an  impression  with  regard  to  with  Lord  Pirrie  on  the  j t Wexford  ’and 

that  uaJL  which  is  not.  rmite  accurate.  I should  like  a result,  three  _ Commissioners  visited  Wexfote  ana 


that  scheme  which  is  not  quite  accurate,  I should  like  a result,  three  temm^ioner  • *be  proposed 
to  be  permitted  to  correct  that.  Mr.  Redmond  asked  m company  ' rTSK 
tto  Chief  Secretary  to  the  lord.Lientenant  “wbother  J la^e  portion  of  Weifoul 


he  could  say  in  what  position  the  proposed  motor  car  up  wmch  woul  cover  S a^railwav  service  and 

service  in  L rural  districts  of  Ireland  now  was,  and  which  is  at 

whether  he  would  say  if  this  scheme  could  be  carried  future  w railway  in  'such  a way  that  by 

out  in  view  of  th.  ule  which  might  ,b.  made  of  it  to  the'  e.i.tmg  lrne.  of  railway  m ench  a way  tnn  o, 

bring  Sah.  and  other  produce  to  Market."  - Mr.  Bryce  " TdSw“  ta  wSbfcre'  it  l.rgl 

said  “he  presumed  the  hon.  member  referred  to  the  service,  it 
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amount  of  tillage,  as  tlie  information,  procured 
locally  for  the  promoters  showed.  They  proposed  to 
have  double  decked  cars  to  carry  sheep  and  pigs,  and 
from  that  district  we  showed  there  was  an  annual 
export  of  40,000  pigs  and  sheep.  The  people  of  the 
locality  were  most  anxious  the  service  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  only  claims  made  on  the 
Wexford  County  Council  by  the  promoters  were 

11027.  I don’t  quite  catch  the  purport  of  what  you 
are  aiming  at — how  does  it  bear  on  our  inquiry  ? — It 
seems  to  me  that  the  witnesses  of  the  Department  have 
given  evidence  on  the  subject  before  two  Commissions. 

11028.  Yes,  but  two  Commissions  inquiring  into 
different  things  to  what  we  are  inquiring  into — it  does 
not  entitle  us  to  go  into  matters  relevant  to  their 
inquiry  and  not  to  ours  ? — I only  wish  to  suggest  that 
the  Department  should  use  all  their  powers  and  re- 
ceive extended  power  and  extended  funds  with  regard 
to  motor  transit  in  Ireland. 

11029.  I think  you  are  entitled  to  say  we  ought 
to  recommend  increased  powers,  but  I am  quite  sure 
you  won’t  go  into  matters  before  other  Commissions  ? 
— No  ; but  I only  wish  to  state  that  the  local  authori- 
ties in  Wexford  agreed  to  do  the  only  things  they 
were  asked  to  do.  They  were  asked  to  spend  money  in 
putting  a road  in  particular  places  right,  and  the 
Council  voted  £150  to  do  that,  and  the  County  Sur- 
veyor was  asked  to  certify  a bridge  near  Wexford  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  County  Surveyor  certified  it  for 
wagons  of  seven  tons.  There  are  at  present  motor 
wagons  being  run  by  the  Dublin  and  Wexford  Com- 
pany between  Newtownbarry  and  Ferns,  and  Messrs. 
Davis,  large  millers  in  Enniscorthy,  have  recently  put 
on  the  road  a service  of  motor  wagons,  the  motor 
trailer  and  load  amounting  to  fourteen  tons  ; it  is  for 
the  freight  of  their  own  product,  flour ; they  send 
those  wagons  to  every  locality  where  they  have  a cus- 
tomer ; I have  met  them  repeatedly  myself  on  the 
roads,  and  ascertained  from  Mr.  Davis  he  has  hod 
no  trouble  whatever. 

11030.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  the  roads  suffer  ? — N j ; 
there  has  been  no  injury  to  the  roads  by  the  operations 
of  Mr.  Davis’s  motor ; or  to  the  road  between  New- 
townbarry  and  Ferns ; the  motor  there  has  acted 
rather  as  a steamroller  on  it.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
correspondence  I have  here,  one  end  of  the  proposed 
line  rests  on  the  new  Rosslare  and  Fishguard  route, 
where  we  have  all  the  big  English  markets  open  to  us. 
The  people  of  Wexford  are  in  a remarkably  favour- 
able position  for  marketing  their  produce,  provided 
they  get  facilities  to  carry  them  there.  I hold  the 
Department  should  have  power  and  funds  to  finance 
the  motor  traffic.  In  the  last  letter  Mr.  Bailey  wrote 
to  me  he  admitted  the  County  Wexford  had  done 
everything  that  was  desired,  but  they  would  not  take 
it  up  for  an  individual  county,  and  I hold  that  if  a 
condition  is  made  that  private  enterprise  will  not 
start  this  service  unless  all  the  counties  co-operate,  it 
means  the  service  will  not  be  adopted,  and  therefore 
it  devolves  on  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Department,  to  start  such  service.  Transit  facilities 
generally  are  of  enormous  importance  to  the  country. 
I quite  appreciate  your  view  that  this  Commission  is 
to  inquire  into  the  Department  alone. 

11031.  I am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  competent  for 
us  to  go  as  far  as  you  nave  gone ; both  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  Mr.  Gill,  I see,  touched  on  the  same 
matter  in  their  evidence  ? — I would  like  to  say  that 
it  is  the  opinion  undoubtedly  of  the  County  Councils 
of  Ireland,  and  I think  of.  the  public  generally,  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  railways  of  Ireland  should  be 
nationalised,  placed  by  choice  under  the  control  of 
whatever  local  authority  may  be  set  up  in  Ireland. 

11032.  That  is  rather  for  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners than  for  us  I simply  wish  to  give  expression 
to  that  general  opinion.  The  next  item  I have  is  the 
bureau  of  information  and  expert  advice  as  to  the 
marketing  of  produce,  current  prices  of  stock,  and 
information  should  be  provided  by  the  Department. 
I have  a resolution  on  that  subject:  — 

Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council. 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council  held  on  the  12th 
April,  1901,  the  following  resolution  re  Irish  indus- 
tries was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 


John  Sweetman  (Meath),  seconded  bv  MV 
Mooney  (Dublin) : 7 ' JoseP& 

“ Whereas  the  people  of  a country  should  alwa 
seek  to  promote  and  develop  its  industrial  resource 
“ And  whereas  the  industries  and  manuf actnw 
of  Ireland  have  suffered  grievous  neglect  and  iniur 
by  reason  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  and  utihv‘V 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  having  failed  to  oj,!' 
practical  support  to  such  industries  and  mann 
factures.  a‘ 

“ And  whereas  such  neglect  has  been  a main  causo 
of  the  emigration  to  foreign  lands  of  many  then 
sands  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  of  au 
classes,  and  has  thrown  upon  the  rates  the  support 
of  many  aged  and  infirm  persons. 

“Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Irish  Count? 
Councils’  General  Council  hereby  puts  upon  record1 
that  Irish  manufacturers  deserve,  and  should  re- 
ceive, the  earnest  and  practical  support  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

“ And  further,  that  advertisements  issued  with 
regard  to  all  supplies,  needed  in  public  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country,  should  state  that 
preference  will  be  given  to  articles  produced  in  Ire- 
land, provided  that  the  Irish  goods  be  of  satis- 
factory quality  and  fair  price,  and  that  all  tenders- 
must  mention  whether  the  goods  tendered  for  are  of 
Irish  manufacture. 

“ That  copies  of  the  foreging  resolution  be  sent 
to  all  County  Councils,  District  Councils,  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Town  Councils,  County  Infirmaries 
County  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  all  other  public 
bodies  under  the  control  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people,  with  a request  that  they  pass  a similar 
resolution  suited  to  their  particular  requirements 
and  that  copies  be  also  sent  to  the  Bishops  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  heads  of  institutions  and  religious- 
orders,  requesting  them  to  take  what  steps  they 
think  advisable  to  advance  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  Ireland.” 


I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  Department 
hove  some  such  provision,  but  I would  contend  that  the 
provision  they  have  is  not  adequate,  they  require  tc- 
have  more  help  in  that  direction  than  they  at  present 
have  ; I believe-  they  are  undertaking  some  small  work 
in  that  direction,  but  I believe  they  require  expert- 
help  not  alone  with  regard  to  agricultural  produce, 
but  fish  and  other  products  in  Ireland.  The  next 
point  is  village  halls. 

11033.  (Chairman). — That  again  goes  rather  above- 
our  functions  ? — I think  I could  show  they  would  be 
quite  within  the  scope  of  the  Department’s  functions.. 
We  in  the  County  Wexford  have  founded  several 
village  halls  with  the  aid  of  the  Department,  and1 
there  was  a resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the- 
Irish  General  Council  of  County  Councils  on  the  25th- 
of  August,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Power 
(Waterford),  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Brennan  (Sligo):— 
“ That  in  view  of  the  immediate  pressing  need  of.’ 
suitable  buildings  in  rural  and  urban  centres  for 
purposes  of  itinerant  technical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  it  is  advisable  that  County 
Councils  should  acquire  rural  courthouses  and'  dis- 
continued bridewells  in  towns,  and,  subject  to  tEe- 
necessary  employment  of  the  former  for  petty 
sessions,  that  they  should  place  these  buildings  in- 
the  control  of  the  County  Committees  of  Agriculture- 
and  Technical  Instruction,  to  be  used  by  them  for 
the  various  purposes  of  itinerant  technical  instruc- 
tion and  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  also  for 
village  libraries.  That  the  County  Council,  when 
necessary  or  advisable,  should  purchase  these  build- 
ings, and  have  control  of  same,  with  powers  to- 
enlarge,  or  otherwise  render  them  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  Committees  ; and  that  the  Department 
should  contribute  towards  their  enlargement  and: 
maintenance.” 

Now,  I should  like  to  support,  as  far  as  possible,-, 
what  Mr.  Power  advocated  here  to-day,  that  is,  that 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  these  petty  sessions 
courts,  which  are  locked  up,  nearly  all  the  rural  petty 
sessions  being  only  held  once  a month,  and  seeing  that 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  technical  instruction  and 
amusement  are  sadly  needed  in  country  districts,  I 
think  that,  whilst  making  all  provisions  for  the  use 
of  these  courthouses  for  special  courts,  or  whenever 
necessary,  that  at  other  times  they  should  be  utilised 
for  local  purposes,  but  the  numbers  of  those  buildings: 
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s.ifficient  to  cover  all  the  needs;  there  Wexford  alone  considerably  more  than  that  amount  Oci.  16, 1005. 
1 ™ttv  visions  districts  in  Wexford,  and  of  money  is  lodged  on  deposit  recexpt  by  the  members  — 
of’  taf  lre  in  tie  to™*,  so  the  nnmber  of  of  the  community.  Then  money  only  produces  to  M i , 

some  of  t unt.  nrobablv  exceed  them  a return  of  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  per  Ennis,  j.r. 

cent,  lodged  on  deposit,  and  where  we  need  to  borrow 
£250,000  for  local  purposes,  and  where  County  Stock 
with  the  status  of  a trust  security  might  be  issued  at 
3£  per  cent.,  our  people,  by  investing  in  that  County 
S'  lnTTn^each*  parish  to  serve  the  purposes  of  affording  Stock,  would  in  cur  own  county,  put  into  their  pockets 
for  education  and  healthy  rational  amuse-  £5,000  or  £6,000  per  annum,  and  if  our  people  were 
the  people  village  libraries  and  rooms  where  educated  up  to  the  financial  value  of  that  operation 
Pt.h«  nari sh  can  meet,  and  that  these  halls  and  to  the  value  of  the  County  Stock  charged ^ upon 


Tu'ral  petty  sessions  courts  would  not  probably  exceed 
S or  nine ; that  would  be  an  inadequate  number 
for  thirty-five  parishes,  and  therefore  we  suggest  that 
help  should  be  given  by  the  County  Committees,  aided 

h. -  the  Department,  towards  the  provision  of  village 

i. 'iio  ;n  paph  parish  to  serve  the  purposes  of  affording 


the  people  of  the  parish „ ... 

should  be  under  the  control  of  the  local  Committee, 
and  in  exchange  for  a contribution  made  towards  their 
erection  and  maintenance  by  the  Department  and 
County  Committee  that  the  Department  and  County 
Committee  should  have  the  use  of  them  at  all  times 
for  lectures  and  manual  instruction,  and  other  pur- 
poses In  the  last  two  sessions  of  work  connected 
with ’my  County  Committee  the  Department  have 
sanctioned  grants  for  some  of  these  purposes,  and  we 
believe  the  Department  have  at  present  in  hands  a 
scheme  in  connection  with  village  halls  for  the  ad- 
vance of  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest. 

11034.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  the  principal  purpose 
be  technical  schools  ?— For  utilisation  for  the  purpose 
of  technical  schools  ; it  is  not  suggested  that  the  total 
cost  should  be  provided. 

11035.  Where  would  you  get  the  rest  of  the  money  ? 
—The  locality  would  provide  the  money  out  of  private 
subscriptions.  The  scheme  of  the  Department  is  that 
a local  Committee  should  be  formed  who  would  under- 
take the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  within 
ten  years  of  the  sum  of  money  to  be  granted.  Per- 
sonally I fear  that  would  be  found  to  be  rather  un- 
workable, and  I would  prefer  to  see  an  arrangement 
whereby  any  locality  which  took  a sufficient  interest 
in  the  work  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  proposed 
amount  would  receive  a free  grant  of  one-third  in 
return  for  the  user  of  the  building  at  all  times 
needed  by  the  Department  and  its  Committee. 

11036.  (Chairman). — That  is  an  excellent  thing,  but 
it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful  that  we  are  not 
going  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Department.  How- 


rates  of  the  county  Wexford,  it  would  be 

enormously  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that  County 
Stock  should  be  floated,  and  each  county  should  finance 
their  own  operations  and  keep  the  money  for  which 
they  at  present  pay  such  large  sums  of  money  for 
interest  to  London  financiers  and  other  sources,  keep 
it  in  the  country,  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage, 
but  I am  convinced  that  the  people  are  not  at  present- 
quite  ripe  for.it,  but  I think  the  Department  might 
aid  very  largely.  I think  it  is  a matter  which  the 
Department  ought  to  take  into  very  careful  considera- 
tion, and  by  every  means  in  their  power  impress  on 
the  people  the  value  of  that  self-thrift  that  another 
witness  spoke  of  here,  and  pointed  out  the  means  by 
which  large  sums  of  money  might  be  kept  at  home  and 
placed  in  their  own  pockets. 

11038.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  steps  would  you  sug- 
gest the  Department  might  possibly  take  to  impress 
that  on  the  people  of  the  county? — I think  the  De- 
partment issues  leaflets  on  many  subjects,  but  I think 
the  Department  might  reasonably  on  the  financial  as- 
pect of  the  question  point  out  that  the  counties  them- 
selves with  a flotation  of  County  Stock  might  con- 
sider the  financing  of  Agricultural  Banks. 

11039.  You  think  that  any  information  in  the  form 
of  leaflets  would  be  more  effective  if  it  came  with  the 
authority  of  the  Department,  than  .if  it  were  brought 
out  by  the  county  authorities? — I,  as  a private  in- 
dividual, hold  the  opinions  I have  expressed  ; no  one 
knows  of  them  unless  the  individuals  with  whom  I 
may  come  into  personal  contact,  but  the  Department 

. __  has  means  of  disseminating  information  of  that  kind 

everf  perhaps,  you ^might  say  they  ought  to  have  the  which  no  particular  individual  is  possessed  of. 

* 11040.  You  think  that  those  views  would  be  accepted 


powers  ? 

11036a.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  think  in  a considerable 
portion  of  the  localities  local  support  financially 
would  be  available  for  the  scheme  ? — I think  so. 

11037.  (Mr.  Micks).— Wexford  is.  an  exceptional 
county  ?— It  is  known  as  the  model  county,  and  takes 
rather  a prominent  part  in  industrial  and  educational 
development,  but  still  I think  a large  number  of  the 
Irish  counties  could  be  relied  upon  to  provide  funds 
for  the  purpose  if  they  received  the  assistance  I in- 
dicate. The  next  item  I refer  to  is  Agricultural 
Banks  to  be  organised  direct  by  the  Department,  and 
financed  more  liberally  than  at  present,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  there  was  a resolution  of  the  General 
Council : — 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 
22nd  August,  1899,  the  following  resolution  re  Crea- 
tion of  County  Stock,  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  the  Chairman  (Sir  Thomas  Esmonde), 
seconded  by  Mr.  Donovan  (Kerry)  : — 

“ That  a Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
question,  and  report  to  this  Council  at  its  next 
meeting.  That  the  following  be  members  of  it 
Rafferty  (Monaghan),  Cullinan  (Tipperary),  Smith 
(Westmeath),  M'Govern  (Cavan),  M'Fadden  (Done- 
gal), Goff  (Waterford  City),  Mooney  (Dublin), 
Donovan  (Kerry),  Sir  Thomas  EsmondeJWexford), 
with  power  to  employ  expert  assistance.” 

With  regard  to  County  Stock,  it  raises  a very  large 
question  for  the  counties  of  Ireland  generally,  and 
what  might  be  done  if  County  Stock  was  raised  in 
the  direction  of  these  Agricultural  Banks  m which 
the  Department  takes  such  an  interest.  In  my  own 
county,  Wexford,  we  are  large  borrowers,  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing labourers’  cottages,  in  one  union  alone  there  are 
outstanding  loans  of  £72,000  ; I think  I may  take  the 
indebtedness  of  the  county  Wexford,  chiefly  for 
labourers’  cottages  and  county  works,  at  being  some- 
where between  £200,000  and  £300,000,  probably 


In  tbe  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  the  town  of  there  fallow. 


by  the  County  Council? — We  have  considered  a scheme 
in  the  county  Wexford,  and  I think  I express  the 
feeling  of  those  with  whom  I am  associated  when  I 
say  that  we  believe  the  flotation  of  County  Stock 
would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  provided  we  were 
satisfied  our  own  people  would  take  it  up  if  issued. 
It  would  be  a first  class  security,  and  people  who  are 
only  receiving  1 or  1£  per  cent,  for  their  money  now 
might  thereby  receive  3£  per  cent. 

11041.  The  point  I was  directing  my  attention  to- 
was  whether  the  ordinary  means  of  education  of  the- 
public  in  such  a matter  by  ventilation  in  the  Press 
as  following  a discussion  in  the  County  Council  might 
not  be  move  effective  at  the  particular  stage  the  dis- 
cussion is  now  at,  than  the  issue  of  a leaflet  by  the 
Department  on  the  subject  ? — The  Department  possess 
ramifications  all  over  the  country  that  no  other  organi- 
sation does,  they  are  more  in  touch  with  the  urban  - 
and  rural  life  of  Ireland  than  any  other  organisation: 
I know,  and  I merely  suggest  that  view  of  the  questions 
to  them. 

11042.  (Chairman). — Do  you  not  think  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  that  respect  might  give  rise  to 
suspicion  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  that  are  not  as 
advanced  as  Wexford  1 — That  is  possible ; but,  you 
see,  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  have  so  far  back 
as  1899  realised  that  it  was  an  important  question. 

11043.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  discussed  it  at  the-. 
County  Council  of  Wexford? — Yes. 

11044.  And  reports  of  your  discussion  appeared  inu 
the  Press  ? — I don’t  think  so  ; it  was  simply  referred 
to  the  Committee  in  Wexford,  and  I think  there  was; 
perhaps  a limited  report  in  the  Press,  but  nothing . 
that  would  arrest  public  attention. 

11045.  The  sum  that  is  on  deposit  in  Joint  Stock- 
Banks,  is  it  there  temporarily,  or  do  people  leave  their 
money  there  a long  time  ? — A large  number  of  people- 
leave  it  there  as  a measure  of  security,  but  so  far  as 
a return  for  their  money  goes  it  is  practically  lying 
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Oel.  16,  1906. 

Moat  Rev. 

Dr.  Sheehan. 


Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan  further  examined. 


11046.  (Chairman). — You  wish  to  supplement  some- 
thing you  said  yesterday  ? — 1 am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  allowing  me  to  supplement  the'  evidence  I gave 
here  yesterday  in  one  important  matter.  I was  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  grants  made  for  Ireland 
for  technical  education  in  comparison  with  those  that 
were  made  for  England,  and  I spoke  in  particular  of 
the  amounts  that  were  received  from  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Account,  sums  which  now  amount  to  almost  a 
million  a year  for  England,  and  which  amounted  in 
the  ten  years  before  1900  to  £7,500,000.  We  received 
not  a penny  from  the  Excise  and  Customs  Act  during 
that  period  for  technical  education,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  then,  (I  did  not  understand  at  the 
moment  fully  the  bearing  of  the  remark),  but  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  the  Local  Taxation  Account  was 
given  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  technical  educa- 
tion, hut  also  for  secondary  education,  and  I was  not 
able  at  the  moment  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  actually 
given  for  one  purpose  and  how  much  was  given  for 
another.  But  since  then  I have  leceived  from  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Department  of  Ireland  a state- 
ment showing  the  amounts  appropriated  to  technical 
education  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Local 
'Taxation,  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  1890.  In  England 
and  Wales  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1899, 
there  were  appropriated  £809,072  ; in  1900,  £900,740 
14s.  ; in  1901,  £876,309  ; in  1902,  £828,570  14s.  5 d., 
and  in  1903,  £851,829  17s.  Id.  ; that  shows  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  amount  that  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  local  bodies  in  England  for  educational 
purposes  generally  i3  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  tech- 
nical education.  That  is  as  I understand  the  meaning 
'of  these  returns.  Of  course,  a small  portion  of  it  is 
■devoted  to  secondary  instruction  besides,  but,  then,. 
tfhe  amount  that  is  given  out  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  for  secondary  education  in  England  is  a veTy 
small  sum  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  that 
is  expended  from  public  sources  there.  Because  I 
•gather  from  a return  that  has  just  been  published 
.that  in  the  year  1904-05  there  was  received,  the  total 
rgrant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  for  secondary  edu- 
cation'in  England,  a sum  of  £223,059  12s-.  6cf..  The 
'conclusion  to  which  I am  driven  is  this,  that,  as  I 
:said  a moment  ago,  practically  the  whole  of  what  is 
at  present  nearly  a million  a year  is  given  over  from 
public  funds  for  technical  education  in  England, 

• and  we  are  receiving  in  this  country  a sum  of  £55,000, 
and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
-nical  Education  Department  £7,500  more  for  that  pur- 
pose. I thought  it  right  to  bring  that  matter  under 
ryour  notice,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a very- 
important  point  in  connection  with  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  question. 

11047.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think,  my  lord,  the  last 
return  you  quote  there,  £851,000  in  1903,  includes,  if 


I mistake  not,  both  the  subsidies  given  to  technical 
and  to  secondary,  the  returns  which,  have  been  avail- 
able in  respect  of  England  have  not  separated  these 
until  the  year  following  that  ? — I asked  the  Technical 
Department  if  they  could  tell  me  how  much  of  the 
money  given  to  local  bodies  in  England  was  devoted  to 
technical  instruction  and  how  much  to  other  pur- 
poses, and  I received  from  them  this  return  headed— 
“ Statement  showing  the  amount  appropriated  to 
Technical  Instruction  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the 
Local  Taxation  Account.”  I understand  that  to 
mean  that  these  figures  represent  the  amount  which 
the  local  authorities  give  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
education,  and  do  not  contain  any  money  given  for 
any  other  education. 

il048.  Except  that  the  term  “technical,”  as  used 
in  returns  up  to  that  date,  included  work  in  secondary 
schools? — As  bearing  on  that,  I find  a statement  here 
in  Balfour’s  “Educational  Systems,”  “The  amount 
of  residue  assigned  to  technical  education  by  English 
local  authorities  rose  from  £472,560  in  1892-93  to 
£654,465  out  of  a total  of  £775,944  in  1895-96.” 

11049.  (Chairman). — Have  you  got  the  returns  for 
the  years  mentioned  there? 

11050.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  separation  has  only 
taken  place  in  the  returns  published  within  the  last 
rear  or  so,  in  the  return  for  1904-05,  I am  afraid  the 
Department  have  not  realised  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  technical  and  secondary? — They 

S>  on  to  say  to  me  in  this  return: — “ Owing  to  the 
ducation  Act  of  1902  coming  into  operation  through- 
out the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1906,”  I 
take  it  that  is  a mistake  for  1904 — ‘ 1 on  different  dates 
for  different  years  the  annual  return  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  not  drawn  up  in  its  usual  form,,  and  the 
Teturn  is  not  totalled,  nor  is  there  any  summary 
given.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  arising  in 
1903  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  must  have  ex- 
ceeded £851,000,  and,  consequently,  I think  something 
must  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  in  addition  to  the 
£300,000  for  the  superannuation.  Of  course,  I am 
taking  it  that  this  statement  given  to  me  by  the  Tech- 
nical Department  is  correct,  and  particularly  as  it  was 
given  in  answer  to  a question  on  the  point.  If  I am 
to  take  it  that  that  is  correct,  then,  it  would  appear 
io  me  that  the  residue  of  the  Local  Taxation  Account 
(amounting,  at  present,  to  over  £900,000  a year)  is 
practically  given  in  England,  and  has  been  given  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  for  technical  education  purposes, 
and  we  are  only  receiving  for  the  last  five  years  the 
small  sum  of  £55,000,  and  I wanted  to  show  that  I 
think  we  are  not  fairly  treated,  and  that  unfairness  of 
treatment  is  the  greeter  because  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  time  the  Technical  Act  was  introduced  into 
this  country  you  had  these  enormous  sums  of  money 
coming  to  England  for  the  purpose. 


Mr.  M.  A. 


Mr  M.  A Ennis,  j.p., 

11051.  (Chairman,).— Now,  I think  we  were  discussing 
t he  Live  Stock  scheme  ? — I should  just  like  to  support 
the  evidence  given  already  by  two  other  witnesses  to  the 
effect  that  the  live  stock  scheme,  taken  as  a whole,  is 
satisfactory,  but  we  want  more  elasticity  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  money ; no  trader  setting  out  in 
business  could  possibly  forecast  the  exact  amount  for 
every  head  of  expenditure  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  the  Department  lay  down  a hard  and  fast 
rule  that  whim  a scheme  is  sanctioned  by  the  Depart- 
ment the  estimate  under  any  particular  head  cannot 
be  exceeded  during  the  currency  of  the  session.  It- 
should  not  be  exceeded,  no  doubt,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Department,  but  where  there  are  savings  under 
one  head  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  forecast  the 
exact  expenditure  under  every  head,  consequently,  as 
at  present  constituted,  the  local  authorities,  in  agree- 
ing with  the  Department  on  a scheme,  must  make  a 
very  liberal  allowance  for  each  item  of  expenditure, 
because  otherwise  they  might  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  not  having  enough  money  to  carry  out 
work  which  is  much  needed,  and  be  obliged  to  stop  the 
work  for  want  of  funds.  Therefore,  liberal  provision  is 
made,  and  large  balances  are  accumulated  which  from 
a financial  point  of  view  is  not  necessary,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  allocate  to  a given  scheme  a fixed  sum 


examination  continued. 

of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  scheme  into 
effect,  and  if  one  item  of  expenditure  was  found  to 
need  more  money  and  another  less,  the  total  sum 
should  be  made  applicable  to  that  portion  of  the 
scheme  which  needed  t,  most,  subject  always  to  the 
sanctiou  of  the  Department.  Under  whatever  regula- 
tion the  Department  may  be  acting  in  this  matter  I 
suggest  the  sooner  that  regulation  is  amended  and  the 
sc  crier  they  frame  their  schemes  to  permit  of  this 
elasticity  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Committees  that 
are  working  in  conjunction  with  them.  The  next  item 
is  in  regard  to  the  police  inspecting  sheep-dipping.  I 
think  I may  pass  over  that,  because  at  the  time  that 
was  put  On  the  heads  of  my  evidence  we  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  Government  to  allow  us  to 
utilise  the  police  as  inspectors,  but  though  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  agree  to  that,  they  have  given  us  assist- 
ance by  the  police  in  certain  matters,  and  we 
are  appointing  inspectors  of  our  own.  The  next  item 
is  the  veterinary  dispensaries.  With  regard  to  that 
several  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  General 
Council  on  this  subject  of  very  great  importance  to 
Ireland  ; indeed  the  Department  themselves  admit  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  raise  the  question  of 
the  cost.  The  Department  estimate  that  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  this  scheme  would  he  excessive ; we  are 
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nS  ouimon  that  it  would  not  oost  anything  at  all  like 
k . “ xu.  -n^ — i-trixoTi *.  q„v  The  following  resolutions 


what  the  Department  say. 
were  passed: — 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council  held  on  the  8th 
December,  1905,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T J.  Dolan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
P.  O’Gorman: 


enormously  under-estimated  both  by  the  Government,  Oct.  16, 1606. 
the  Department,  and  our  own  people  themselves ; 1 - ~ 

believe  that  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  an  asset  - _ J.  ‘ p_ 
which,  if  properly  handled,  are  calculated  to  turn  in  ’• 
a very  big  revenue  indeed  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  assist  them  very  materially,  and  I think  that 
contention  is  largely  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the 
Department  have  shown  by  evidence  that  i~  T'--~ -- 


' n arv *' dispensary' ^sy stem , to  provide  veterinary  from  the  sea  there  by  the  exertions  that  they  made  to 
tttendanco  at  a low  charge  for  labourers  and  small  provide  a fishing  industry  on  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
farmers  would  be  useful  in  the  public  interest.”  11052.  (Mr.  Micks).-- That  is  a few  parishes  only? 

farmers,  wouiu  _Tt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  £60,000  a year  w as 

in  the  waters  off  , the  coast  of  Donegal  in  all  the 
years  that  have  passed,  or  a comparatively  large  por- 
tion of  it,  and  all  the  years  that  have  passed  without 
that  harvest  being  reaped  has  meant  so  much  loss  to 


farmers,  would  be  useful  in  t 
The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  i 


th«  resolution  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
to 'request  that  it  would  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture. 


Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council. 
Meeting  April  19th.  1906.  Proposed  by  Joseph  T. 
Dolan,  seconded  by  H.  Brennan- 


the  country.  In  discussing  this  question  with  one<  of 
the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  I made  a statement  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  fishery  on  the  south  coa.st 
of  Wexford  which  he  was  rather  inclined  to  discredit. 

- j.il  had  -been  staying  at  a seaside  place  on  the  south 

That,  having  Tegard  to  the  enormous  amount  of  coast  for  some  time  previously,  and  I saw  a fleet  of 

capital  invested  in  live  stock  in  this  country,  and  thirteen  English  trawlers  fishing  off  the  coast ; it  was 

the  fact  that  such  is  the  substantial  part  of  the  in  the  Coronation  year  ; they  went  to  Brixliam  for  the 

agricultural  industry,  it  is  essential  that  a scheme  Coronation  and  came  back  again  ; I said  they  would 

of  veterinary  assistance  should  be  devised  and  put  not  come  here  if  they  were  not  getting  large  takes.  I 

— 1-;-'u  1,1  ‘'‘•■nt.Toe  in  was  asked  by  the  inspector  if  I could  get  some  approxi- 

mate idea  of  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  by  these 
boats,  and  I was  only  able  to  arrive  at  a rough  cal 
culation  from  the  shares  the  members  of  the  crews 
of  these  boats  took,  and  making  calculations  based  on 
(2.)  Dispensaries  or  depots  at  which  cattle  in  that,  roughly,  on  what  the  takings  of  the  fleet  of 
V need  of  special  treatment  could  be  attended  thirteen  boats  would  be  m four  months,  I came  to  the 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  veterinary  conclusion  that  they  must  have  received  for  the  hsh 
taken  off  our  coast  and  landed  in  Milford  a sum  of 


n work,  which  would  provide  at  suitable  centres  in 
each  county — 

(1.)  Veterinary  surgeons  who  would  make  a 
speciality  of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pig3. 


surgeon. 

(3.)  And  that  such  veterinary  surgeons  should 
attend  to  cases  in  their  district  at  a scale 
of  fees  graduated  to  the  means  of  those 
requiring  their  help. 

(4.)  And  that  these  veterinary  surgeons  should 
also  discharge  the  duties  now  discharged 
under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  and 


ery  little  short  of  £10,000. 
11053.  Were  they  net-fishing  c 


trawling  1 — Trawl- 


nig. 


11054.  Within  the  limit?— Oh,  no,  seven  miles  off. 
The  Department  have  helped  the  County  Council  of 
Wexford  very  materially,  and  we  have  found  they  met 
fair  way  indeed  with  regard  to  our 


by  lectures  at  schools  or  otherwise  extend  fisheries  ; we' have  spent  a considerable  sum  of  money 


tiie  elementary  knowledge  of  general  dis- 
eases. 

“ That  we  require  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
formulate  a scheme  for  the  carrying  out  the  sense 
of  this  resolution. 

“ That  copies  be  forwarded  to  the  Vice-President, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary.” 

Resolution  adopted  unanimously. 


Now,  with  regard  to  the  veterinary  dispensaries,  I 
think  I may  say  that  it  is  admitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  such  a scheme  is  desirable,  but  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  Department  were  advised  by 
some  of  their  experts  that  the  cost  of  putting  such 
a scheme  into  operation  in  Ireland  would  amount  to 
£300,000  or  some  such  large  sum  of  money.  We  in 
Wexford  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to  spend 
huge  sums  at  all  in  establishing  such  a scheme,  and 
we  adopted  a system  of  appointing  a small  Committee 
and  requesting  the  veterinary  surgeons  to  enter  into 
consultation  with  us  ; we  had  a long  and  protracted 
discussion  on  this  matter  with  the  veterinary  surgeons 
of  our  county,  who  are  at  present-  receiving  fees  for 
their  services' in  other  respects,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  succeeded  in  arriving,  in  conjunction  with  the 
veterinary  surgeons,  at  an  agreement,  and  that  agree- 
ment we  have  embodied  in  the  form  of  a scheme,  a 
copy  of  which  I propose  to  hand  in  to  you,  and  that 
scheme  would  really  show  that  the  cost  to  the.  County 
Wexford  would  be  a mere  bagatelle  over  what  it  is 
paying  at  present,  and  the  cost  to  the  Departm:- 
would  be  very  slightly  in  excess  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  at  present  paying  for  a much-restricted  service. 
Our  object  being  to  supply  the  small  holders  with  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  men  who  would  not  pay  the 
oidinary  fee  to  a veterinary  surgeon,  but  would  depend 
on  quack  assistance  for  the  treatment  of  an  animal, 
and  in  many  cases  would  lose  the  animal.  I hand  in  a 
copy  of  that  scheme  (produced).  We  have  asked  the  De- 
partment to  permit  ns  to  try  experiments  in  our  own 
county  of  Wexford.  The  next  that  I have  on  my  list 
is  sea  fisheries,  with  regard  to  which  I have  got  two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Council  urging  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  I regard  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ire- 
land as  a national  asset,  the  value  of  which  is 


since  the  County  Council  of  Wexford  come  into  e 
istence  ; improvements  have  been  made  in  the  harbour 
of  Kilmore  ; a new  breakwater  has  been  built  and 
dredging  operations  undertaken,  and  our  County 
Council  have  been  trying  to  pnsh  forward  their  har- 
bours with  a view  of  the  development,  which  will  take- 
place  when  the  new  route  is  open  to  Fishguard ; the 
people  are  now  within  four  miles  of  a station  on  this 
new  line,  and  fish  landed  at  Kilmore  at  any  time  in 
the  afternoon  may  be  landed  in  London  at  nine  o clock 
next  morning,  t om  not  aware  whether  the  cost  of 
administration  is  deducted  from  £10,000  applied  for 
sea  fisheries. 

11055.  No,  it  is  extra?— Even  the  sum  of  £10,00 
I hold  they  have  expended  it  judiciously  and 
well,  and  we  have  in  our  county  not  alone 
kept  the  harbours  in  our  possession,  but  we  have  taken 
over  Courtown,  which  was  a private  harbour,  and  put 
it  into  order. 

11056.  Can  you  say  the  money  given  to  you  for 
piers  came  out  of  the  £10,000  ? — I assume  it  did. 

11057.  Is  it  not  more  likely  it  came  out  of  the  ac- 
cumulations the  Agricultural  Board  had  ? — I was 
under  the  impression  it  came  out  of  the  £10,000, 
because  inspectors  of  the  Department  have  told  me 
their  income  was  limited  to  £10,000  a year,  but  I 
make  no  complaint  of  the  contribution  they  have  given 
us  ; on  the  contrary,  I give  them  credit  for  it,  but 
the  fisheries  of  Ireland  are  so  important  that  the 
money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  ought  to  be 
increased  for  the  development  of  Irish  fisheries.  In 
our  County  Council  we  have  under  our  control  eight 
or  nine  small  harbours,  and  along  a sandy  coast  like 
this  sand  will  come  in  and  small  suction  dredgers  will 
be  wanted.  I hold  that  we  require  the  Fishery  Board 
remodelled  ; I desire  to  give  every  credit  to  the  two 
inspectors,  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  such 
you  want  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations. 
Take  Kilmore,  there  is  a little  harbour.  I was  there 
last  evening  ; mackerel  were  taken  there  in  such 
quantities  within  the  last  ten  days,  bo,ats  were 
bringing  hundreds  of  dozens  of  fish,  and  they  sold 
at  3d.  a dozen  for  want  of  a market.  I hold  that  the 
Department  should  send  their  experts,  what  I may 
call  special  inspectors,  men  of  a different  class  from 
the  inspectors,  who  would  go  around  the  coast  and 
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assist  the  fishermen ; remember  they  are  a very  help- 
less class  in  a way  ; they  have  no  power  of  organisa- 
tion ; they  don’t  know  where  to  find  a market ; these 
fish  are  being  taken  off  Kilmore,  and  value  is  not 
being  obtained  for  them,  and  I hold  the  Department 
ought  to  have  machinery  whereby  the  fishermen  would 
be  combined  together,  their  produce  would  be  taken  in 
bulk  from  Kilmore,  placed  on  the  market  in  London, 
and  the  marketing  of  the  fish  supervised  by  officers  cf 
the  Department.  I hold  that  the  fisheries  are  a big 
national  asset. 

11058.  Would  a fish  like  the  mackerel  at  this  time 
of  the  yeaT  bear  the  cost  of  the  transit  to  London? — 
I think  so,  or  it  could  be  packed.  At  Dunmore  last 
sammer  I saw  Irish  girls  from  Burton  Port  who 
were  brought  there  to  teach  the  local  people  to  pack 
herrings  ; they  had  to  work  very  hard,  but  they  were 
earning  ten  shillings  a day;  the  Department  might 
do  a big  work  in  providing  curing  stations. 

11059.  Fish  merchants  are  quite  willing  to  go  ^ to 
any  place  where  there  is  a sufficient  supply? — The 
supply  is  an  intermittent  one  in  those  places,  and 
the  Department  with  trained  experts  could  pounce 
down  upon  a place  when  fish  comes,  and  the  fish 
could  be  got  to  market. 

11060.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  want  to  develop  a 
middleman  in  the  form  of  a fish  merchant  who  would 
be  able  to  take  that  stage  in  hand  as  a matter  of  com- 
mercial venture? — Yes,  I want  to  point  out  that  the 
fishermen  are  helpless,  the  Department  might  nego- 
tiate with  the  fish  merchants,  it  should  take  a 
fatherly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  fishermen  and 
endeavour  to  foster  their  industry. 

11061.  In  endeavouring  to  bring  a fish  merchant  on 
the  field  ? — Quite  so. 

11062.  (Mr.  Micks). — A fish  merchant  won’t  go  on 
the  field  unless  there  is  a fair  supply  of  fish? — At 
many  times  of  the  season  there  is  a large  take  of 
fish  in  the  locality,  and  the  fish  merchant  never  hears 
of  it.  Fishing  is  an  industry  that  above  all  others 
is  naturally  of  a fluctuating  character,  and  in  Dun- 
more  last  summer  there  was  a large  take  of  fish,  but 
I was  sorry  to  see  the  fleet  of  boats  that  were  in 
Dunmore  were  Scotch  boats  with  the  exception  of  one 
boat  from  Arklow. 

11063.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  were  they  doing  with 
the  fish? — They  were  curing  the  fish  with  the  assist- 
ance of  those  girls  from  Burton  Port. 

11064.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  does  not  want  a building 
or  anything  of  that  sort? — No.  The  next  item  I 

have  is  the  ratio  of  the  Department’s  contribution 
towards  technical  instruction  in  rural  districts  is  a 
very  different  thing  compared  with  the  technical  in- 
struction in  urban  districts.  I appear  for  one  urban 
■Committee,  but  I am  here  primarily  for  the  General 
Council  of  County  Councils,  representing  all  the 
rural  districts  of  Ireland.  In  the  County  Wexford 
the.  Department  contributes  £350  per  annum  as 
against  our  £365  from  the  County  Committee,  whereas 
.they  contribute  £600  per  annum  as  against  £70  a 
year  to  the  urban  committees  of  Wexford ; 
the  contribution  for  technical  instruction  in 
structi on  in  the  rural  districts  is  inadequate.  I 
don’t  blame  the  Department  so  much  for  that  because 
-we  are  all  aware  their  funds  are  inadequate,  but  in 
the  event  of  more  funds  being  obtained  I would  point 
out  the  rural  districts  deserve  more  consideration. 
The  next  item  is  a complaint  that  in  the  financing 
cf  some  of  their  technical  schemes  there  is  want  of 
continuity  of  purpose  being  shown  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  that  they  have  failed  to  obtain  the  best 
results  which  could  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  which  they  have  expended  in 
■certain  localities.  I would  like  to  illustrate  that  with 
reference  to  the  Wexford  Urban  Technical  Institute, 
that  was  one  of  the  first  Committees  formed  in 
Ireland,  and  when  the  scheme  was  first  promulgated 
'the  Department  informed  the  local  Committee  that 
our  total  income  would  be  £700  a year,  made  up  of 
£560  from  the  Department,  £70  from  the  local  rate, 
,and  £70  Equivalent  Grant.  A difficulty  then  arose 
with  regard  to  the  Equivalent  Grant,  and'Dr.  Sheehan 
was  head  of  the  deputation  which  waited  on  Mr 
Wyndham,  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  with  the  result 
that  the  Treasury  agreed  for  a limited  period  to 
advance  a further  sum  of  £3,500  in  respect  of  this 
Equivalent  Grant;  what  the  Department  did  with 
that  £3,500  I do  not  know,  we  never  had  any  satis- 
factory information  on  the  subject;  in  any  case  we 
in  the  Wexford  Urban  Committee  did  not  receive 
any  of  it.  The  income  of  the  Borough  of  Wexford 


Technical  Committee  instead  of  being  £700  » 
was  actually  £570,  the  Department  reduced  their  con" 
tribution  to  £500  in  the  first  year,  they  said  thev  hari 
made  some  re-arrangement  of  their  scale,  and  as  o 
local  rate  was  £70  only,  we  were  left  with  £57()Ur 
year  instead  of  £700.  The  Corporation  of  Wexford 
were  to  borrow  £2,500  to  build  a properly  eqaionS 
technical  school,  and  the  charge  for  this  was  to 
borne  out  of  the  technical  fund,  £140  a year  JZ 
required  for  that  purpose,  but  the  reduction  of  our 
income  to  £570  left  us  in  a position  unable  to  pay 
this  money,  and  we  asked  the  Department  to  state 
to  us  what  steps  they  proposed  to  take  to  enable  a. 
to  carry  our  scheme  into  effect.  The  Department 
told  us  they  would  not  permit  us  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  technical  school  that  was  contemplated 
after  the  plans  had  been  drawn  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and  over  £100  ex- 
penses incurred.  One  of  their  inspectors  suggested 
we  should  obtain  the  most  suitable  unused  buildiiw 
in  the  town  and  make  the  best  we  could  of  it 
und  accordingly  a building  selected  by  themselves  was 
purchased  at  a cost  of  £400  for  the  goodwill,  it  cost 
£200  to  alter  it  and  make  it  in  any  way  suitable  for 
its  purpose,  and  we  have  in  the  current  year  spent 
£250  in  building  two  galvanised  iron  classrooms  at  the 
back,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  on  buildings  from 
accumulated  funds  and  income  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  nearly  £1,000.  That  £1,000  would 
have  paid  interest  on  this  sum  of  money  needed  to 
build  a properly  equipped  technical  school  for  seven 
years.  After  a lapse  of  three  years  the  Department 
increased  the  contribution,  and  are  now  giving  £600 
a year,  and  I hold  that  their  action  and  change  of 
purpose  has  resulted  in  this,  that  the  Technical  In- 
stitute of  Wexford  is  now  located  in  a building  which 
though  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  locally,  is  not 
an  efficient  technical  school,  its  classrooms  are  not 
large  enough  for  the  purpose,  whenever  we  hold  onr 
examinations  we  cannot  place  our  tables  the  required 
five  feet  apart.  The  building  is  not  suitable  now  for 
a technical  school,  and  never  will  be,  and  it  is  not 
yet  fully  equipped.  If  the  Department  had  per- 
mitted us  to  go  on  with  the  original  scheme  we  should 
have  had  a fully  and  properly  equipped  school  two 
years  ago.  The  next  item  is  county  Scholarships.  Wo 
have  founded  county  Scholarships  during  the  three 
years  pjist,  they  have  been  most  satisfactory,  they  are 
awarded  to  boys  from  primary  schools  to  secondary. 
The  Department  originally  contributed  £350  to  our 
£175  for  technical  instruction,  but  when  our  Scholar- 
ships were  added  the  Department  said,  “ We  have  no 
more  money  to  give  you.”  The  Scholarships  are  un- 
doubtedly useful,  and  a number  of  our  clever  boys 
have  won  those  Scholarships,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
there  is  nothing  denominational  in  the  way  the  County 
Council  has  awarded  those.  Of  the  eight  scholar- 
ships for  male  students  at  present  five  are  held  by 
Roman  Catholic  boys  and  three  by  Protestants,  and 
they  hold  the  Scholarships  in  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective denominations. 

11065.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Why  do  you  say  it  is  out  of 
the  county  money  not  aided  by  the  Department?— 
Our  scheme  was  in  operation  before  the  Scholarships, 
When  it  was  suggested  we  should  have  Scholarships 
the  Department  said,  “ Our  contribution  still  remains 
£350,  we  cannot  increase  it,  but  if  you  wish  to  put 
Scholarships  into  the  scheme  for  the  soming  session, 
you  must  find  the  money  yourselves,”  and  we  did,  we 
increased  our  contribution  to  £365. 


11067.  What  is  the  rate  value  of  the  contribution 
to  technical  education  ? — A penny  in  the  £,  £1,460. 
The  whole  one  penny  was  not  given  before  that  addi- 
tion ; we  have  power  under  the  Act  to  strike  two- 
pence, but  I don’t  believe  that  power  to  strike  two- 
pence has  been  put  into  operation  by  any  county  in 
Ireland  except  in  portion  of  the  County  Dublin. 
University  Scholarships  are  technical  Scholarships  in 
an  institution  of  University  standing.  Looking  to 
the  very  pleasant  relations  that  the  various  Com- 
mittees I am  associated  with  have  had  with  the  De- 
partment in  their  work,  I was  both  surprised  and 
disappointed  with  the  attitude  the  Department  took 
up  with  regard  to  this  particular  subject.  The 
County  Council  of  Wexford  in  February  last  decided 
to  found  two  Scholarships  to  be  held  by  the  student 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Council,  had  ob- 
tained the  best  results  in  the  experimental  science 
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no  £n  the  Intermediate  examinations,  these 
Scholarships  to  be  held  in  an  institution  of  University 
Standing,  which  undertook  to  give,  instruction  in  the 
Lhiects  specified,  and  that  resolution  was  adopted  by 
'tC  Wexford  County  Council.  It  came  before  the 
Irish  County  Councils’  General  Council  on  the  19th  of 
Anril  and  was  adopted  by  them  and  recommended  by 
•them 'to  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland  generally. 

It  was  also  adopted  by  the  Technical  Congress  at 
Waterford,  so  that  the  Department  knew  of  this 
•scheme  for  many  months,  it  was  officially  included  in 
-the  Wexford  scheme  for  the  session  1906 — 07 , and  was 
•sent  to  the  Department  on  the  16th  of  June.  We 
ur°ed  the  Department  to  give  us  a reply  as  to  whether 
they  sanctioned  our  scheme  or  not  on  a couple  of 
occasions,  and  they  replied  that  they  were  unable  to 
do  so  until  they  had  laid  the  matter  before  the  Board 
•of  Technical  Instruction,  which  met  on  the  17th  of 
July  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
instruction,  I have  the  newspaper  report  furnished 
"by  the  Department  of  that  meeting,  the  Wexford 
scheme  was  not  submitted,  but  a scheme  from  a 
•county,  which  was  manifestly  not  in  a position  to 
•carry  it  out  successfully  was  submitted  and  it  was 
Refused.  We  claim  that  the  Department  in  this 
matter  have  endeavoured  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
Technical  Board  which  refused  to  shelter  them  in  the 
matter.  And  after  the  meeting  of  the  Technical 
Board  we  had  a communication  from  the  Department 
in  which  they  say: — “With  regard  to  the  proposals 
lor  establishing  two  University  Scholarships  in  the 
•scheme  of  technical  instruction  for  the  County  Wex- 
ford for  1906-07,  the  Department  are  advised  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  that  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  these  proposals  is  not  permissible  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889  or  1891,  or  under 
the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of 
1899.  °I  have  accordingly  to  request  the  Committee 
to  be  good  enough  to  re-submit  the  scheme  with  this 
provision  omitted,  and  to  note  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Department  or 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  to  take  these  pro- 
posals into  further  consideration.”  At  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  the  Department  asked  to  have 
the  matter  adjourned  for  further  consideration,  and 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  not  being  sym- 
pathetic with  their  view,  they  withdrew  the  matter 
'from  the  Board. 

11068.  (Chairman). — They  seem  to  have  taken  legal 
•advice,  and  found  it  was  not  within  their  powers  ?— 
My  contention  is  the  Department  were  aware  of  this 
scheme  for  six  months  previously. 

11069.  They  might  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
illegality  ? — If  they  wished  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities. I should  like  to  say  further  that  the  Wex- 
ford Committee  asked  the  Department  to  favour  them 
with  the  text  of  the  queries  submitted  by  them  to 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  reply,  inas- 
much as  the  Wexford  County  Council  are  advised  by 
two  King’s  Counsel  that  their  scheme  is  perfectly 
legal  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Act- 

11070.  I speak  with  a good  deal  of  experience,  and 
I don’t  think  they  had  any  alternative,  but  to  take 
that  course. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  see  the  case  submitted? — 
No,  the  Department  refused  to  let  us  see  it. 

11071.  (Chairman). — That  is  certainly  the  course 
which  would  be  taken  in  offices  with  which  I have  been 
connected? — My  only  complaint  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment did  not,  if  they  considered  thc-se  steps  desirable, 
take  them  at  an  earlier  date,  the  result  of  having 
delayed  so  long  has  rather  been  to  dislocate  the  work 
for  the  present  session. 

11072.  The  objection  in  that  letter  was  a legal  one  ? 
— Yes. 

11073.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  send  your  opinion  to 
the  Department  ?— -No,  they  have  not  asked  us  for  it, 
and  they  are  not  disposed  to  send  their  opinion  to  us  ; 
we  are  satisfied  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  is 
quite  within  the  limits  of  the  Act,  and  that  the 
County  Council  of  Wexford  may  proceed  indepen- 
dently of  the  Department  in  that  connection. 

11074  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — The  proposal  was  to  give 
Technical  Scholarships  to  be  held  in  an  institution  of 
University  standard? — Which  undertook  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  technical  subjects  specified. 

11075.  So  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  its  being 
a Scholarship  for  further  technical  education  of  the 


scholar? — No  mistake  whatever  about  it;  the  scholar  Oct- 18, 1906. 
was  to  undergo  an  examination  in  these  technical  — — 

subjects  each  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  ?*• Aj 
Scholarships.  With  regard  to  the  Trades  Preparatory  Euula'  , p‘ 
School,  the  Department  also  submitted  a scheme  to 
the  County;  Wexford  Committee,  which  they  suggested 
we  should  adopt ; we  did  not  adopt  the  scheme  be- 
cause we  were  satisfied  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  county  we  should  do  so.  The  proposal  was  that  a 
Joint  Committee  should  he  formed  from  the  County 
Committee  and  the  Urban  Committee  of  Enniscorthy, 
and  that  the  total  fund  and  the  accumulated  funds 
of  both  Committees  should  be  devoted  to  building  a 
Trades’  Preparatory  School  in  Enniscorthy,  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  school.  We  asked  for  details, 
and  they  sent  us  this  scheme,  to  which  we  took  objec- 
tion on  several  grounds,  but  on  the  grounds  of  finance 
alone  the  objections  we  took  to  it  were,  I think,  in- 
superable. First  of  all,  we  had  been  providing  a 
sum  of  £365  a year  from  Wexford  County  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  but 
our  expenditure  for  these  purposes  amounted  to  about 
£260,  that  is  to  say,  we  were  saving  about  £100  a 
year  on  our  expediture.  The  scheme  which  the  De- 
partment laid  before  us  included  inflated  items,  three 
domestic  economy  instructresses,  where  we  were  only 
employing  two,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  the 
method  of  finance  adopted  by  the  Department  is  not 
satisfactory,  we  have  had  considerable  trouble  recently 
over  this  question,  however,  on  that  I believe  we  have 
arrived  at  a satisfactory  settlement  with  the  Depart- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  Trade  Preparatory  School, 
the  main  features  of  the  proposal  were  that  we  should 
contribute  £365  a year  to  this  Joint  Committee  and 
give  up  to  them  our  accumulated  funds,  amounting  to 
several  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  continue  to  make 
this  contribution  ; that  would  mean  that  we  would 
expend  £100  a year  more  than  we  had  beeq  already 
expending  for  technical  instruction  that  we  have  been 
giving  in  country  districts,  and  in  addition  give  up 
our  accumulated  funds,  that  meant  a difference  to  us 
of  £130  to  £140  per  annum,  and  we  had  to  see  what 
in  the  interests  of  the  rural  districts  we  were  going 
to  obtain  in  exchange,  and  in  this  scheme  we  can  dis- 
cern nothing  we  would  obtain  except  an  increased 
•amount  in  the  Scholarships  scheme  of  £5  per  annum, 
that  is  all  we  would  have  obtained  in  return  for  this 
expenditure,  and,  furthermore,  the  finance  of  this 
scheme  was  contributions  from  the  Department,  con- 
tributions from  the  Urban  District  of  Enniscorthy, 
which  was  going  to  mortgage  its  penny  rate  to  the 
utmost  to  provide  for  the  building  of  this  school,  and 
contributions  from  the  County  Committee.  If  the  De- 
partment said  their  contribution  was  a fixed  one  and 
could  not  be  exceeded,  the  contribution  from  the  Urban 
rate  of  Enniscorthy  certainly  could  not  be  exceeded, 
and  if  the  finance  scheme  was  inadequate,  as  I hold 
it  is.  the  deficit  would  have  fallen  on  the  Wox 
ford  County  Council.  I am  quite  prepared  to  go  into 
the  figures  they  give  here  of  the  expenditure,  and 
show  in  many  items  they  are  much  less  than  they 
would  be  in  practice.  In  the  Technical  Institute  at 
Wexford  we  employed  a principal  and  secretary  at 
£250  a year,  and  we  found  very  soon  that  if  he  at- 
tended to  his  classes  he  could  not  write  up  the  minutes, 
and  we  had  to  employ  an  assistant  at  £26  a year. 

And  it  is  proposed  that  the  principal  at  Enniscorthy 
is  to  act  as  a principal  and  secretary  not  only  for  the 
school,  but  for  the  county  work,  and  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  him  to  do  that  without  an  as- 
sistant secretary,  and  there  are  various  items  which 
show  the  finance'  of  the  scheme  would  he  utterly  un- 
workable, and,  therefore,  we  threw  out  the  scheme,  be- 
lieving it  would  not  be  suitable  to  our  county  or  just 
to  the  rural  districts.  Therefore,  I say  that  while 
Day  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  are  in  themselves, 
perhaps,  suitable  to  cities,  in  rural  districts  such  as 
our  district  they  arv  not  suitable,  and  there  are  fur- 
ther objections  to  them  which  might  be  raised,  for 
very  small  boys,  I don’t  want  to  raise  this  point 
strongly  or  strain  it,  but  I say  each  scheme  must  be 
considered  on  its  individual  merits,  and  because  I 
object  to  the  particular  scheme  I am  not  to  be  taken 
as  objecting  to  Trade  Preparatory  Schools  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  scheme  hero  would  have  meant  bringing 
from  remote  country  districts  small  boys  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  placing  them  in  a Day  Preparatory 
School,  which  would  mean  a school  in  which  absolutely 
no  religions  instruction  could  be  given,  and  with  a 
small  boy,  whatever  religious  denomination  he  be- 
longed to,  I believe  his  parents  would  object,  and  that 
4 L 
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OH.  16, 1906. 
Mr.  mTa. 

Jinuis,  j.p. 


Scholarships  would  not  be  taken  up  as  they  are  now 
taken  up  in  the  county  if,  as  provided  by  the  scheme, 
all  Scholarships  should,  in  future,  be  tenable  only  at 
the  Day  Trades’  Preparatory  School.  At  present 
Catholic  boys  take  tlieir  scholarships  in  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools.  The  Protestant  boys  take  them, 
two  in  the  Tate  School,  Wexford,  and  the  third 
in  Bishop  Foy’s  school,  Waterford.  The  only  other 
item  I have  noted  in  my  evidence  is  with  regard  to  the 
want  of  co-operation  between  the  Department  and  the 
National  Board,  that  is  a matter  that  has  been  fully 
gone  into,  and  I don’t  want  to  say  any  more  on  it, 
but  I desire  to  hand  in  the  following  resolutions 

IRISH  COUNTY  COUNCILS’  GENERAL 
COUNCIL. 

Resolution,  adopted  at  meeting,  January  12,  1905, 
proposed  by  John  Oullinan,  m.p.,  seconded  by  Henry 
Brennan : 

“That,  in  our  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  a genuine  representative  for  Irish  produce 
in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  with  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Danish  Commissioner  for 
the  protection  of  Irish  interests  and  the  extension 
of  sale  of  Irish  products.’’ 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 
22nd  August,  1899,  the  following  resolution  re  Irish 
fisheries  was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Strange  (Waterfor  City)  ; seconded  by  Mr. 
Donovan  (Kerry):  — 

“ That  a committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
question,  and  to  report  to  this  Council  at  its 
. next  meeting.  That  the  following  be  members  of 
it: — Mr.  Strange  (Waterford  City),  Mr.  Power 
(Waterford),  Mr.  Stuart  _ (Waterford),  Mr. 
•Sweeney  (Donegal),  Mr.  Cassidy  (Donegal),  Mr. 
Morris  (Kilkenny),  Mr.  Donovan  (Kerry).” 

Mr.  Morris  (Kilkenny)  consented  to  act  as  hon. 
secretary  to  the  Committee. 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 
27th  April,  1905,  the  following  resolution  re  En- 
couragement of  Pishing  Industry,  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  Kelly,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  O’Dowd:  — 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in- 

■ vites  the  co-operation  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  improvement  of  the  Marine  Works 
Act,  and  its  extension  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent session  to  West  Clare,  and  to  all  other  parts 

• of  the  Irish  coast  outside  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
' tricts,  and  that  in  view  of  the  extreme  urgency  of 
this  question,  which  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
thousands  of  our  fishing  population,  who  heretofore 
have  received  no  encouragement  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  industry,  we  call  on  the  Government  to 

■ deal  with  this  matter  without  further  delay. 

“ (2)  We  request  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  give  such  assistance  as  it  can  to  the  construction 
of  roads  leading  to  the  seashore  in  those  places 
where,  owing  to  technical  difficulties,  such  roads 
cannot  he  put  into  repair.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 
29th  August,  1902,  the  following  resolution,  re 
Treasury  (Equivalent)  Grant  for  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, was  unanimously  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman  (Sir  Thomas  Esmonde),  seconded  by  Mr. 
.Win.  Field,  m.p.  : — 

“ That,  since  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction Act  (1899)  provided  only  £55,000  a year 
for  technical  instruction  in  Ireland,  whilst  England 
receives  from  public  funds  close  upon  £1,000,000 
we  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Treasury  in 
withholding  or  limiting  in  any  way  the  grant 
hitherto  offered  to  all  local  authorities  levying  a 
local  rate  for  such  instruction.  We  do  so  the  more, 
because  the  sum  of  £55,000  comes  mainly  from  Irish 
funds ; moreover,  the  Councils  of  Counties  and 
County  Boroughs  have  levied  rates' on  the  faith  of 
a promise  that  an  equivalent  sum  would  be  given 
by  the  Treasury,  whilst,  if  the  Grant  be  withheld, 
no  part  of  the  county  will  derive  any  advantage 
for  technical  education  from  the  Act  of  1899. 

“ That  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Chief  Secretary  for.  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament.” 


At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  tW 
25th  August,  1905,  the  following,  resolution  was  un- 
animously adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  n 
MacDonnell  (Co.  Galway),  seconded  by  Mr,  j 
Galvin  (Co.  Roscommon)  : — ' 

“That  the  Department  and  the  County 
mittees  be  requested  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  in 
all  county  schemes  for  agricultural  and  technical 
instruction  dates  shall'  be  inserted  by  which  the 
amount  then  actually  due  of  the  Department’s  con- 
tribution for  the  year  shall  be  received  by  the 
County  Committee.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 
8th  December,  1905,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Glynn,  seconded! 
by  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis: — 

“ That  where  County  Councils  adopt  a scheme  of 
Scholarships  from  primary  to  secondary  schools 
Irish  be  made  a compulsory  subject  in  the  qualify! 
ing  and  further  examinations  to  be  hold  in  con- 
nection with  such  Scholarships. 

“ Note. — Both  male  and  female  students  will  be 
eligible  for  these  Scholarships,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  County  Council  awarding  them.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the  20th 
October,  1904,  the  following  resolution  re  Catholic 
University  education,  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Cullinan  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 

P.  A.  Meehan,  Queen’s  County),  seconded  by  Mr.  j’ 

C.  MacDonnell : — 

“ That  the  Government  have  deliberately  betrayed 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  by  their  refusal  to 
bring  in  a Bill  giving  a Catholic  University  to  the 
country. 

“ That  the  establishment  of  a Catholic  University 
ie  the  only  means  of  placing  Catholics  on  terms  of 
equality  with  other  religions  denominations,  whose 
educational  wants  are  amply  provided  for  by  the 
State. 

“ That  we  again  demand  from  the  Government,  ‘ 
in  the  name  of  Catholic  Ireland,  justice  and 
equality  by  establishing  a University  of  whose 
educational  advantages  Catholics  can  conscientiously  t 
avail.” 

Resolution  adopted  at  meeting  January  12,  1905, 
proposed  by  E.  P.  O’Kelly,  seconded  by  John  O’Dowd, 
m.p.  : — 

“ That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  in  the 
matter  of  higher  education  for  the  Catholic  youth 
of  this  country  they  should  be  suitably  equipped 
in,  and  have  all  the  advantages  of  those  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  take  their  proper  place  in  the  development  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the 25th 
August,  1905,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  (Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde),  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis 
(County  Wexford) : 

“ That  having  considered  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  County  Wexford  County  Council,  we  authorise 
our  Executive  Committee  to  obtain  legal  opinion  as 
to  whether,  and  how  far,  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts  of  1889,  1891,  1892,  1893,  1901,  and  1902,  and 
the  Acts  relating  to  Intermediate  Education,  and 
any  other  Acts,  can  be  utilised  to  further  the  cause 
of  University  Education  in  Ireland.” 

Resolution,  adopted  at  meeting,  December  Sht,  1905- 
Proposed  by  Sir  T.  Esmonde,  seconded  by  John 
Sweetman : — 

" That  the  provisions  for  higher  education  in 
Ireland  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
people,  that  the  present  distribution  of  public 
educational  funds  is  wasteful  and  unjust,  and  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
there  should  be  at  once  introduced  into  Parliament 
such  a measure  as  will  remedy  existing  grievances 
and  establish  under  conditions  of  equal  justice  to 
all  a system  of  higher  education  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements and  satisfying  the  just  claims  of  the 
Irish  people.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council,  held  on  the  8th 
December,  1905,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
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,)H  the  motion  of  the 
Esmonds),  seconded  by  Mr. 


Chairman 
P.  J.  O’ 


"That  the  deputation  from  the 
be  now  received.” 


(Sir  Thomas 
Neill : — 

Gaelic  League 


The  deputation,  consisting  of  Miss  O'Farrelly,  Miss 
Hayden,  Alderman  Cole,  and  Mr.  Thomas  0 Donnell, 
2J.p.,  having  been  heard. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  Brennan, 
seconded : — 

“That  the  following  draft  scheme  for  County- 
Scholarships  be  aproved  of  and  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  County  .and  County  Borough. 
Councils : — 

"That  the  adoption  of  a scheme  for  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  education  in  the  County  of 
as  hereby  declared  to  be  necessary. 

“That  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  we,  the 
County  Council  of  County  during  the 

next  three  years  hereby  establish  each  year,  two 
Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  tenable  for 
ihree  years,  by  two  students  from  the  county,  who 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Council,  shall  have  made 
the  best  record  in  the  Experimental  Science  group 
of  the  Intermediate  programme,  provided  they  have 
also  passed  in  Irish,  and  in  such  other  subjects  as 
may  be  required  to  qualify  them  for  admission  to 
*n  University  or  an  University  College. 


"The  subjects  of  study  for  which  these  Scholar- 
ships will  be  granted  will  be  the  following  (in  not 
less  than  two  of  which  the  students  must  present 
ihemselve  for  examination,  in  three  uccessive  years, 
*t  a yearly  examination  of  the  institution  at  which 
they  hold  their  Scholarships),  viz. : — Mathematics, 
Mathematical  Physics,  Chemistry,  Electro-Tech- 
nology, Agriculture,  Botany,  Zoology — and  the 
students  must  also  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  Irish. 


11  These  Scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  an  institu- 
tion of  University  standing,  which  undertakes  to 
give  instructions  in  the  subjects  aforesaid,  to  be 


determined  by  this  Council,  when  the  Scholarships  Oct.  10,  19061. 
are  awarded.  Mr  M A 

‘‘Reports  of  the  students’  progress  shall  be  regur  Earns,  J.r. 
larly  furnished  to  this  Council  by  the  authorities 
of  the  institution  at  which  they  hold  their  Scholar- 
ships ; and  the  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  withdrawing  these  Scholarships  at  any  time 
should  these  reports  prove  unsatisfactory. 

“ That  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  is  required  by 
the  circumstance  of  County  of 

“ Note. — Both  male  and  female  students  will  be 
eligible  for  these  Scholarships  at  the  discretion  of 
the  County  Council  awarding  them.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  above  Council  held  on  the  8th 
December,  1905,  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  O’ Gorman,  seconded  by  Mr. 

J.  T.  Dolan:  — 

“ That  in  view  of  the  present  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  education  in  Ireland,  due,  we 
believe,  to  the  non-representative  constitution  of  the 
National  Board,  we  consider  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  people  of  Ireland  should  demand 
that  the  present  Board  shall  be  replaced  by  a re- 
presentative Board,  in  close  touch  with  the  classes 
who  use  the  primary  schools,  and  are  conversant 
with  the  educational  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
country  generally.  But  while  desirous  that  the  pre- 
sent effete  Board  should  be  abolished,  we  shall 
strenuously  oppose  any  attempt  which  may  be  made 
to  override  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people  by  the 
establishment  of  a Department  of  Education,  which 
could  only  result  in  even  still  greater  disorganisa- 
tion and  dissatisfaction  than  exist  at  present.” 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  added:  — 

“ That  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  National  Board 
of  Education  should  be  nominated  by  this  General 
Council  of  County  Councils.” 

Mr.  John  Cullinan,  m.p.,  dissented  from  the  addb* 
tion. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  17th,  i906. 

At  the  Council  Chamber,  Kilkenny. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilyie.. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  i Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mi:.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Oct.  17,  1906. 

Very  Rev. 
Canon  Doyle, 


Very  Rev.  Canon  Doyle,  p.r.,  examined. 


11075a.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have, 
from  time  to  time,  followed  very  closely  the 
criticisms  of  the  public  about  the  Department,  and  I 
must  honestly  say  that  I do  not  agree  with  all  those 
criticisms.  I do  not,  however,  undertake  to  endorse 
all  the  actions  of  the  Department.  I shall  have 
occasion  to  criticise  some  of  them,  but  I think,  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  said  in  truth  that  the  Depart- 
ment, in  face  of  enormous  difficulties,  has  done  a 
very  important  work  in  this  country.  It  is  very  easy 
to  criticise,  and  very  easy  to  pull  down,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  build  up  anything,  and  hence  I think 
the  public  should  be  sometimes  a little  more  moderate 
in  the  criticisms  of  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

11076.  (Chairman). — Are  you  speaking  now,  Canon 
Doyle,  your  own  views,  or  in  a representative  capa- 
city?— I am  speaking  as  a representative,  as  far  as 
I know,  of  the  public. 

11077.  You  are  a member  of  the  Committee? — Yes, 
J am  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Technical  Committee, 
formed  to  carry  on  technical  instruction  in  the  city 
and  county.  I am  also  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee. 

11078.  Then  you  speak  from  ample  experience,  both 
inside  and  outside,  of  the  working  of  the  Act? — 
Yes. 

11079.  Will  you  kindly  take  your  own  course,  and 
tell  us  what  you  want  to  say  ? — The  matter  to  which 
I wish  to  call  attention  at  first  is  a matter  about 
which  we  are  very  deeply  interested  in  Kilkenny, 
and  about  which,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
people  are  very  deeply  interested,  and  that  is  the 
revival  of  Irish  industries.  I believe  there  are  few 
places  in  Ireland  where  the  effects  brought  about  by 
the  ruin  of  Irish  industries  can  be  studied  with 
more  advantage  than  in  Kilkenny  City.  This,  in 
former  times,  was  a busy  commercial  city.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  woollen  trade,  and,  as  you  can  see 
yourselves,  all  that  has  disappeared, and  there  has  been 
a frightful  drain  of  emigration  going  on  in  this 
city  and  county.  The  industrial  decay  that  you  now 
witness  yourselves  is  visible  on  every  side.  In  re- 
viving these  industries  the  little  experience  that  we 
'■have  had  here  in  this  city  recently  convinces  ns  that 
we  are  beset  by  very  great  difficulties.  One  great 
difficulty  that  besets  anyone  that  attempts  to  revive 
an  industry  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of  self-con- 
fidence, and  the  want  of  self-reliance  that  he  meets 
with  everywhere.  One  instance  will  bring  before  you 
the  extent  to  which  that  has  got  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  When  shares  were  being  taken  in  the 
city  and  county  of  Kilkenny  for  the  woollen  factory  one 
gentleman  put  into  it  a certain  sum  of  money.  He  is 
a wealthy  man,  and  some  of  his  neighbours  said  to 
him  that  he  ought  to  put  in  more.  He  said,  11  That 
is  all  I can  afford  to  lose.”  Therefore  It  was  not,  in 
his  mind,  a transaction  from  which  he  hoped  to  get 
profit,  but  he  had  put  in  his  money  merely  because 
he  was  asked  to  put  it  in,  and  could  not  afford  to 
lose  any  more.  That  feeling  was  very  commonly  met 
with  when  that  capital  was  being  raised.  I think  it 
very  important  that  we  should  know  that  that  feeling 
exists,  and  that  a remedy  should  be  applied,  if 
possible.  Another  great  difficulty  about  this  matter 
is  the  training  of  hands.  I need  not  dwell  much 
upon  that  matter,  because  you  have  visited  the  mill 
to-day,  and  heard  from  Mr.  Hunter,  the  manager, 


the  position  in  which  he  is  placed.  I believe 
it  will  take  three  years,  at  all  events,  before 
he  hopes  to  have  the  hands  in  that  mill  attain  such 
perfection  that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  on  the. 
same  terms  with  long-established  mills.  I think 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  meet  these  difficulties’ 
special  treatment  is  required  in  Ireland.  I need  not 
mention  again  that  legislation  in  Ireland  from  166ft 
to  1779  killed  our  industries,  and  it  did  what  was 
worse,  it  killed  the  spirit  of  industry  in  our  people, 
and  unquestionably  the  sad  effects  of  that  operation 
lasts  to  this  hour,  and  when  people  attempt  to  do 
anything  they  are  confronted  by  those  evil  effects. 

I tliink,  therefore,  special  treatment  is  necessary  if 
Irish  industries  are  to  be  revived,  and  I think, 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be 
revived— because,  besides  stopping  that  drain  of 
emigration,  there  is  another  reason  why  they 
should  be  revived.  I think  I know  the  public  mini 
very  well  with  regard  to  the  efforts  that  are  being, 
made  now  to  advance  technical  education  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  constantly  asked  by  the  farmers, 
shopkeepers  and  others,  “ What  good  is  going  to  come 
of  it ; we  are  spending  our  time,  and  we  are  con- 
tributing our  rates,  and  if  the  only  result  that  is 
going  to  come  from  that  technical  education  is  that 
the  people  are  to  be  trained,  and  sent  away  to  enrich 
America  and  England,  we  don’t  see  our  way  to 
continue  to  do  it.”  Recently  when  our  Committee 
were  making  certain  arrangements,  the  understanding 
on  which  the  Committee  agreed  to  continue  these 
arrangements  was  that  they  might  have  a fur- 
ther opportunity  of  observing  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  education,  whether  it  was  going  to 
produce  anything  to  enrich  the  country,  or  to  train 
the  peopb  to  be  sent  away  to  enrich  other  countries. 
I think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  this  system  of  technical  education,  which 
has  now  been  started  in  the  country  at  such  large 
expense,  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  that 
technical  education  should  be  directed  to  the  revival 
of  our  lapsed  industries  ; and  I don’t  think  that  can 
be  done,  except  by  subsidising  them  in  the  beginning. 

11080.  If  I understand  what  you  mean  it  is  this: 
that  technical  education  to  be  a reality,  and  meet 
with  general  approval,  and  find  root  in  the  country, 
must  have  reference  to  existing  industries  ? — It  must 
produce  practical  results,  in  the  shape  of  reviving 
industries,  otherwise  the  people  will  not  continue  to 
support  it. 

11081.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  no  industries 
going  for  which  people  can  be  trained,  it  is  no  use 
to  train  them  at  all  ? — I would  not  say  so.  As  far  as 
I am  personally  concerned,  if  there  never  was  an 
industry  revived  in  Ireland,  I would  still  support 
technical  education  ; for  I would  wish  to  see  our 
people  thoroughly  trained,  so  that  when  they  go  to 
America  or  Australia  they  can  compete  with  other 
people  ; but  I must  say  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
taxpayers.  I know  with  regard  to  subsidising  indus- 
tries, there  is  a diversity  of  opinion,  and  a very  great 
diversity  of  opinion  ; and,  with  your  permission,  1 
will  quote  a few  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Byles.  He  was 
a Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  1858  to  1873. 

11082.  Do  you  quote  fiom  his  book?  He  wrote  a 
very  well-known  book  on  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 
I knew  him  well  ? — Yes.  He  says  : “ All  will  now,  at 
length,  allow  that  the  old  English  policy  of  prevent- 
ing or  destroying  Irish  manufacturing  industry  was 
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•not  only  monstrously  cruel  and  unjust,  but  highly  dis- 
advantageous to  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  inflicting, 
as  it  did  on  Ireland  the  curse  of  inveterate  pauperism 
and  mendicancy.  But  the  mischief  has  been  done.  It 
cannot  be  undone  by  merely  removing  restrictions  on 
Irish  industry.  This  will  only  perpetuate  the  evil. 
Trade  has  always  a tendency  to  run  in  the  same 
channel.  English  manufacturers,  fostered  by  a 
iealous  system  of  protection,  and,  therefore,  now  be- 
come the  first  in  the  world,  permeating  every  Irish 
village  where  there  is  a penny  to  spend,  will  effectually 
choke  and  smother  any  infant  Irish  manufactures. 
Misery  has  produced  discontent,  insubordination, 
and  insecurity.  Now,  neither  Irish  nor  English 
manufactuirng  industry  will  flourish  on  Irish  ground 
without  some  temporary  but  extraordinary  induce- 
ment as  a compensation  for  the  extraordinary  and 
accidental  disadvantages  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
jected. The  destruction  of  Irish  industry  by  the 
ancient  selfish  English  policy  is  not  only  a case  for 
repentance,  but  for  restitution.  Like  other  sinners, 
we  are  very  willing  to  confess  that  we  have  done 
wrong ; ready  even  to  promise  that  we  will  do  so  no 
more.  But  a proposal  for  compensation,  a proposal 
that  we  should  give  any  Irish  industry,  or  any  Eng- 
lish industry  on  Irish  ground,  a partial  and  tem- 
poray  protection  and  advantage,  so  as  to  place  Ireland 
as  nearly  as  we  can  in  the  same  state  as  if  she  had 
always  been  fairly  treated,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire — a proposal  to  make  up  for  past  delinquen- 
cies and  really  restore  industry  to  its  natural  chan- 
nels— I say  such  a proposal,  just  and  natural  as  it  is, 
would  at  present  be  received  in  England  with  shouts 
of  derision.”  I hope  the  English  mind  has  changed 
since  that  was  written,  and  that  it  is  not  true  now  ; 
but  I think,  at  all  events,  that  these  words  very 
forcibly  express  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have  been 
attempting  to  revive  Irish  industry  in  Kilkenny.  I 
think  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  public,  as  far  as  I can 
make  out,  at  all  events  of  these  that  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  from,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Department  is  highly  unsatisfactory  on  this  point. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  recently  said,  in  evidence  before 
you,  that  the  great  difficulty  he  had  in  subsidising 
industry  is  that  it  would  deter  capital  from  coming 
into  the  country.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  incoming 
of  capital  into  Ireland,  I am  afraid  it  is  very  much 
like  calling  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  They 
may  be  called,  but  they  won’t  come.  That  is  our  ex- 
perience in  Kilkenny.  We  endeavoured  to  get  some 
of  it  in  here,  but  we  did  not  succeed ; and  when  a 
gentleman  that  was  negotiating  with  us  came  here,  he 
went  very  carefully  over  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
his  path ; and  one  of  the  things  that  he  pointed  out 
was  the  difficulty  he  would  have,  if  he  came  here,  in 
finding  trained  hands. 

11083.  Whom  are  you  referring  to? — An  English 
gentleman,  who  came  over  here  a year  ago,  and  was 
negotiating  with  us  about  coming  to  Kilkenny  to 
establish  this  woollen  industry,  but  in  conference  with 
the  committee  he  pointed  out  several  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  amongst  those  was  the  difficulty 
of  finding  trained  hands.  I said  to  him,  “ Can  you 
not  bring  them  with  you?”  “No,”  he  said,  “I  can- 
not ; because  if  I were  to  bring  over  hands  from 
England  to  Ireland  they  would  be  too  expensive,  and, 
therefore,  I must  get  hands  in  Ireland,  and  I must 
begin  when  I come  over  here  and  train  them.”  I 
don’t  see  where  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  objection  comes 
in  there.  If  that  man  knew  that  when  he  came  over 
here,  during  the  period  of  training  his  hands,  he 
would  be  subsidised  to  a certain  extent,  it  might  be 
a considerable  factor  in  inducing  him  to  come ; but 
he  did  not  come.  I cannot  make  out  the  force  of  that 
objection  put  forward  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett — that 
if  he  was  to  subsidise  an  industry  for  a short  time 
that  would  deter  capital'  from  coming  into  the  country. 
Of  course  if  some  industries  were  to  be  subsidised 
continually,  and  other  industries  that  were  not  sub- 
sidised had  to  compete  against  them,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  latter  to  compete  with  the  former ; 
but  we  asked  this  industry  to  be  subsidised  for  a short 
time  only  until  the  hands  were  trained. 

11084.  You  draw  a distinction  between  subsidising 
continuously  and  subsidising  for  a short  time? — Cer- 
tainly ; we  never  dreamt  of  subsidising  continually. 

11085.  Is  not  that  merely  a matter  of  degree — 
would  not  the  objection  equally  apply? — If  the  prin- 
ciple is  laid  down  that  you  are  to  subsidise  an  industry 
m starting,  then  each  industry,  in  starting,  should  be 
supported  in  some  way ; but  the  support  should  only 
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11086.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  stating  that  p p_ 
every  new  industry  should  be  subsidised  in  the  com- 
mencemnt? — If  the  Department,  after  carefully  ex- 
amining into  the  industry,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  has  a promise  of  success,  it  should  be  sub- 
sidised, but  not  otherwise. 

11087.  That  would  be  an  enormously  difficult  ques- 
tion to  settle,  and  an  enormous  responsibility  to 
throw  on  any  Department? — The  Department  has 
already  taken*  upon  itself  a tremendous  responsibility 
in  establishing  a technical  system  of  education,  and 
d«f  it  is  found  that  the  people  are  not  satisfied  to 
continue  supporting  that  system,  unless  something  is 
done  to  revive  industries,  and  if  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  show  that  they  cannot  be  revived 
without  special  treatment,  I don’t  see  why  that  special 
treatment  should  not  be  given.  And  the  reason  I 
think  that  treatment  should  be  given  is  the  reason, 
principally,  put  forward  by  Mr.  Justice  Byles — that 
is,  the  case  of  restitution.  I know,  of  course,  that 
no  Englishmen  now  living  are  responsible  for  the  acts 
done  one  hundred  or  two  Hundred  years  ago,  but  they 
are  responsible  for. the  legacy  left ; and  if  Englishmen 
now  living  have  profited  by  the  work  done  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  they  certainly  have,  they  ought 
not  to  hesitate  to  lemove  a wrong  inflicted  on  others. 

11088.  Would  you  accept,  putting  it  in  rather  a 
different  way,  apart  from  any  question  of  history, 
that  they  are  responsible  now  for  doing  the  best  which 
circumstances  admit  for  the  benefit  of  that  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  would  you  accept 
that  view  ? — I am  coming  to  that. 

11089.  That  is  the  responsibility  of  Government, 
apart  from  what  happened  two  hundred  years  ago? — 

The  Judge  states  here  that  the  effects  of  this  destruc- 
tion of  Irish  industry  produced  henceforward  poverty 
and  mendicancy  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  undoubtedly,  to  remove  those 
evils. 

11090.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  the  question  of 
giving  assistance  to  any  new  industry  started,  would 
you  also  think  it  a matter  to  be  considered,  whether 
the  new  industry,  being  started,  would  compete  sub- 
stantially with  any  existing  industry  ? — I consider 
that  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Department,  the  in- 
dustry that  was  about  being  started  was  likely  to-' 
operate  detrimentally  against  an  industry  already  in- 
existence, it  should  not  be  subsidised  in  that  case. 

11091.  (Chairman). — Would  not  that  be  throwing- 
upon  the  Department  the  responsibility  of  deciding, 
whether  or  not  it  was  a case  of  undue  competition  ; 
would  not  that  be  a question  almost  impossible  for 
any  Department  to  solve? — I don’t  think  so. 

11092.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  awaTe  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  have  to  decide  exactly  similar 
questions  ? — I am  aware  of  that,  and  don’t  think  there 
is  anything  impossible  in  the  matter ; and  if  the 
Department,  dealing  with  such  enormous  sums  of 
money,  as  they  have  been  spending,  finds  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  make  that  expenditure  profitable, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  going  to  the  root  of 
the  difficulty. 

11093.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  addressing  your 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  Department  ought, 
under  their  existing  powers,  to  give  such  assistance  to 
industries,  or  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
ought  to  have  additional  powers  which  would  enable 
them  to  do  so  ? — I think  the  policy  of  the  Department 
is  highly  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  the  revival 
of  industries.  If  the  Department  had  come 
forward,  and  said,  “ We  have  no  power  in  law  to  do 
what  you  want,  but  we  think  it  should  be  done,  and 
we  ought  to  get  additional  powers,”  I think  their 
position  would  be  quite  satisfactory  all  along  ; but 
they  have  not  done  so.  In  fact,  I see,  following  up 
their  evidence,  that  they  are  nearly  satisfied  with 
what  they  have,  and  are  not  anxious  that  those  powers 
should  be  extended  ; and  I think  it  is  on  that  score 
the  public  have  blamed  them. 

11094.  Do  you  hold  that  they  have  the  powers? — 

No,  I do  not ; but  I think  the  principal  ground  cf 
complaint  against  the  Department  is  that  they  did 
not  come  forward  and  advocate  this  matter.  Their 
policy  seems  to  be  a timorous,  vacillating  policy,  as 
far  as  the  revival  of  industries  is  concerned.  If  they 
had  said,  “We  have  not  the  law,  nor  the  money,  but 
we  believe,  froip  our  experience,  that  in  order  to 
revive  Irish  industries  something  of  that  kind  must 
be  done,”  we  would  have  no  complaint  against  them. 
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11095.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  your  experience  princi- 
pally directed  to  what  has  happened  in  Kilkenny,  or 
are  you  speaking  generally  ? — Generally,  I have  before 
my  mind  the  things  brought  'home  to  me  by  _my 
experience  here,  but  I believe  the  same  state  of  things 
exists  elsewhere,  for  I have  attended  numbers  of 
meetings  and  technical  congresses,  and  I find  the 
same  sentiment  prevails  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  as 
does  here  with  regard  to  the  revival  of  industries,  so 
my  observations  have  a much  wider  scope  than 
Kilkenny.  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  evidence  before  this 
Committee,  stated  they  had  spent  £11,000  in  reviving 
industries,  and  put  that  forward  as  some  defence  of 
the  Department.  Now  I consider  that,  having  regard 
to  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Department  on 
technical  education,  and  having  regard,  also,  to  the 
exceeding  great  importance  of  this  matter,  I 
think  it  is  an  exceedingly  small  sum  to  have  spent 
for  this  purpose. 

11096.  (Mi1.  0 oil  vie). — An'  exceedingly  small  sura 
to  have  spent  for  a purpose  on  which  you  believe  they 
have  no  powers  to  spend  any  at  all? — Oh,  no,  I beg 
your  pardon.  They  have  no  powers  to  directly  subsi- 
dise, I understand,  but  they  have  powers  to  indirectly 
assist  by  giving  scholarships.  I am  passing  away,  at 
this  moment,  from  the  direct  subsidy,  and  I am  talk- 
ing about  scholarships  now. 

11097.  That  they  have  power  to  give  scholarships, 
for  what  purpose? — I presume  that  they  have  power 
to  do  what  they  have  done ; they  have  given  scholar- 
ships in  Kilkenny  and  other  places  in  Ireland. 

11098.  (Mr.  Brown). — For  the  purpose  of  training 
lands  ? — Yes. 

11099.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Otherwise  than  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  industry  ? — Yes. 

HiOO.  (Mr.  Micks). — Or  directly  in  the  practice  of 
:an  industry? — Directly,  that  is  it. 

11101.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I understand  you  to  mean 
that  they  have  no  powers,  at  present,  to  spend  their 
money  in  the  teaching  of  an  industry  ? — I am  not  an 
•expert  on  the  subject. 

11102.  I am  reading  the  words  of  the  Act? — I 
accept  that.  The  complaint  we  have  made  is  that  the 
Department  have  not  advocated  the  subsidising  of  in- 
dustries. I now  pass  to  the  second  point.  They 
have  powers  to  give  these  scholarships,  and  Save  actu- 
ally given  some,  and  having  such  powers  as  that,  it  is 
an  exceedingly  small  sum  to  have  given  towards  them, 
£11,000  ; it  is  an  exceedingly  small  sum  to  have  spent 
in  giving  these  scholarships. 

11103.  Of  course  that  would  turn,  to  some  extent, 
upon  the  object  for  which  the  scholarships  could  be 
given? — Certainly. 

11104.  And  as  they  are  restricted,  according  to  the 
;Act,  so  that  they  cannot  spend  money  on  scholarships, 
•or  otherwise,  for  the  purpose  of  training  persons  in 
:the  practice  of  an  industry,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
'.instruction,  in  respect  of  which  scholarships  could  be 
-given,  would  be  but  a portion  of  that  which  you  desire 
to  see  assisted? — Quite  so. 

11105.  And  therefore  £11,000  is  not  the  measure  of 
the  assistance  which  is  desirable,  in  the  total  respect 
of  preparing  people  for  industries,  but  only  all  the 
assistance  that  can  be  given,  under  the  existing  law, 
for  one  section? — I cannot  accept  that  explanation, 
for  this  reason;  if  it  is  lawful  to  give  £200  for  a 
certain  purpose,  the  principle  is  established.  £1 
establishes  the  principle,  as  well  as  £100,  or  £200, 
and  if  the  Department  can  give  £200,  on  principle, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  giving  £10,000  on 
principle. 

11106.  Except  the  question  of  proportion,  between 
the  different  functions  they  have  to  fulfil,  and  the 
different  objects,  and  methods,  they  have  to  consider? 
— That  brings  me,  exactly,  on  the  same  lines  again. 
The  Department  have  given  to  Kilkenny  £200  last 
year,  and  they  are  giving  £200  this  year  for 
these  scholarships.  We  consider  that  that  sum 
is  altogether  inadequate.  Now  if  the  Depart- 
ment came  forward  and  said,  “ We  cannot  give  you 
any  more,  we  have  no  money,  and  we  are  very  sorry 
we  cannot  give  it,  we  admit  that  what  we  are  giving 
is  totally  inadequate,”  I admit  there  would  be  no 
•cause  of  complaint,  but  they  give  us  that  much,  and 
then  contend  that  that  is  sufficient,  and  they  don’t 
admit  that  they  are  hampered  in  any  way. 

11107.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  hands  were 
trained  last  year,  during  which  the  £200  was  given  ? 
— Fifteen.  I may  say  that  last  year  we  were  not  able 
to  exhaust  the  £200,  for  this  reason;  hands  were  sent 


to  Kilmacthomas  and  Galway,  and  at  Galway,  after 
some  time,  they  raised  an  objection  to  taking  more 
hands,  because  the  newcomers  were  impeding  the  work 
there,  and  the  reason  why  the  whole  £200  was  not 
spent  was  because  a training  school  could  not  be  got 
for  that.  Now,  when  we  were  getting  up  this  factory 
here,  we  were  looking  round  to  see  what  was  done  in 
other  places,  and  we  found  in  Manchester,  and  Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne , and  other  places,  the  hands  were 
thoroughly  trained,  in  a technical  school,  for  these 
industries.  The  looms  were  set  up  in  the  schools, 
and  they  were  trained  at  the  looms,  and  we  foam] 
we  could  not  do  this  at  Kilkenny.  We  had  no  build- 
ings to  put  up  looms  in,  and  we  had  not  the  looms. 

11108.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  you  had  not  the  money? 
—We  had  not  the  money,  or  anvthing  else,  and  there- 
fore, when  we  had  a training  school  at  the  mill,  when 
the  building  was  there,  and  the  machinery  there,  and 
a select  staff  put  into  the  mill,  we  approached  the 
Department  and  asked  them,  as  they  could  not  give  us 
dn  Kilkenny  the  training  for  our  hands  in  a technical 
school  that'  is  given  elsewhere,  they  should  take  the 
mill  and  make  a technical  school  of  it,  for  the  time 
being,  and,  in  putting  forward  our  proposal,  we  ex- 
lained  to  them  the  salaries  the  staff  were  getting', 
find  Mr.  Fletcher  makes  a great  point  of  that,  and 
seems  to  say  the  demand  was  so  unreasonable  the  only 
thing  to  do  with  it  was  to  reject  it  altogether.  I don’t 
think  it  was  unreasonable,  because  we  explained  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  if  they  could  not 
give  us  the  whole  cost  of  it,  that  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  give  us  a substantial  amount. 

11109.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  quite  accurate  in 
saying  that  the  Manchester  Technical  School  provides 
looms,  at  which  they  give  a complete  training  to  the 
hands  ? 

(Mr.  Hunter). — Yorkshire  College  in  Leeds. 

11110.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  it? — I have  the  report  of  the  Technical  Col- 
lege, at  Ashton-under-Lyne.  and  there  are  drawings  f 
the  school  given  in  the  report,  and  the  looms  are  un- 
doubtedly set  up  there. 

11111.  Oh  certainly,  the  point  is  rather  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  training  that  is  given  in  these  institu- 
tions?— I have  not  been  in  them. 

11112.  The  point  is  whether,  or  not,  young  hands 
are  taken  who  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
practice  of  weaving,  or  spinning,  as  may  be  the  case, 
and  are  trained  so  that  they  are  fit  to  take  their  place 
at  the  loom? — I don’t  know  at  what  stage  they  go  in. 
Another  matter  that  has  been  frequently  urged  at 
+he  technical  congresses,  and  impressed  upon  the  De- 
partment, is  the  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a bureau 
of  industries.  It  is  believed  that  that  would  be  a 
great  help  to  those  who  are  getting  up  industries  in 
Ireland.  Several  speakers  at  the  technical  congresses 
stated  that  there  are  here  and  there  small  industries  in 
Ireland,  and  that  those  who  are  working  them  don’t 
know  where  to  get  a field  for  the  sale  of  their  articles, 
and  it  has  been  held  at  all  those  congresses  that  if 
that  bureau  was  got  up  in  Dublin,  and  if  articles — 
take  the  wood-work  in  Kilkenny — could  be  sent  up 
there,  and  exhibited,  and  the  price  appended  to  each 
article  for  which  it  could  be  sold,  that  would  be  a 
great  means  of  enabling  us  here  t-o  get  a market  for 
these  things,  and,  furthermore,  that  bureau  should 
be  able  to  direct  the  managers  of  industries  as  to  the 
best  lines  to  go  on  to  suit  the  different  markets. 

11113.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  the  Depart- 
ment do  approve  of  the  establishment  of  such  a bureau, 
but  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  do  not  ? — I am 
aware  that  the  matter  was  discussed  in  Dublin  at  our 
last  meeting,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  approved  of  it,  but 
says  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Department  to  get 
it  up  ; it  should  be  done  by  private  effort,  and  if  the 
Department  got  it  up,  he  was  afraid  they  would  get 
into  collision  with  the  business  establishments  in 
Dublin,  but  if  it  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  done  for  a long  time.  The  next  point  1- 
would  like  to  say  a word  upon  is  the  necessity  oE 
buildings  for  technical  instruction. 

11114.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I would  like  to  be  quite 
clear  as  to  your  attitude  on  the  question  of  indus- 
tries— is  it  that  the  Department  have,  by  their  pecu- 
liar attitude  in  their  matter,  not  given  the  weight  ot 
their  support  to  the  movement  to  secure  adequate 
powers  for  industries  Y — Exactly,  that  is  what  we  com; 
plain  of. 

11115.  Apart  from,  the  fault  of  the  Department  s 
methods  and  vacillation,  or  failure  to' state  their  true 
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imition  at  the  outset  or  since,  yon  further  wish  to 
5°?  a ”d  put  strongly,  that  a distinct . ond  definite  in- 

the^con^rttons  yon  hare  explained  i-^hat  is  otrt  coa~ 


tention,  and  i 


3 complain  that  the  Department  have 
uw*.  -ase  by  not  espousing  that  view,  and 
nnftineit'  clearly  before  Government. 

P lllll.  You  make  two  points,  the  fault  of  the  De- 


country,  hot-beds  for  consumption  later  on.  I have  Oct.  17, 190 
had  opportunities  of  observing  this,  and  I am  con-  yery  Kev_ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  I believe  one  means  of  Canou  Doylij, 
remedying  that  is  the  inculcation  of  more  accurate  P-E< 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  amongst  the  people.  Fifty 
years  ago,  in  Ireland,  both  parents  and  children  used 
the  same  food.  The  food  that  was  then  used  by  the 
parents  suited  the  children.  Now  the  parents  in  Ire- 
land and  tho  children  are  using  the  same  food,  but  the 
food  is  changed,  and  whereas  fifty  years  ago  the  food 


111J.O.  IOU  ‘‘V*  „ -i_  f nr  further  nowers? That  food  is  changed,  and  whereas  litty  years  ago  xne  iooci 

partment,  and  the  if  technical  educa-  used  by  the  parents  suited  the  children,  it  by  no  means 

*s  it.  I am  really  convinced^that  »”*“““  eauca^  ^ ^ /ow>  ^ ^ children  afe  simply  destroyed 

by  the  food  that  is  given  to  them,  and  I don’t  see  how 
we  can  have  a vigorous  race  in  Ireland  if  this  state 
of  things  is  to  continue.  I think,  therefore,  that 
domestic  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  primary 
schools.  It  is  taught  at  present  in  the  convent  schools, 
and  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  new  programme  issued 

schools,  and  accordingly  they  have  put  m certain 


Mon  i»  Ireland  does  not  produce  a reyiral  of  indus- 
MiS  the  people  will  »ot  continue  to  support  it. 

■nil?.  (Chairman).—  I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  s 
evidence  ?— I read  it  over  within  the  last  few  days. 

11118.  Take  page  24  (reads).  Do  you  agree  with 
those  figures  1 — I agree  with  those  figures. 


which  you  think  you  should  get  from  them  ?-^hat 
represents  the  description  we  gave  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett of  the  school  we  had  prepared,  because  we  hacl 
not  in  Kilkenny  these  technical  schools  they  have  m 
England,  and  we  gave  him  a full  and  complete  de- 
scription of  the  school  as  fitted  up,  both  as  regards 
salaries  and  other  things,  and  we  would  be  quite 
satisfied  to  accept  much  less  than  that,  if  he  could 
not  give  the  whole. 

11120.  That,  yon  think,  you  are  fairly  entitled  to  ? — 

P \\i21.  Then  there  is  a statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  private  capital  subscribed  ; is  that  about  accurate  1 
I think  it  is  more  than  that  now,  £25,000,  and  that 
is  another  reason  why,  we  thought,  the  Department 
should  be  a bit  generous  in  this  matter.  We  think 
that  before  the  Kilkenny  mill  there  are  great  prospects, 
and  that  it  is  likely  to  develop. 

11122.  Mr.  Fletcher,  I see,  says  he  thinks  there  are 
great  prospects  ?— I would  wish  to  say  a few  words 
about  the  buildings.  When  technical  instruction  was 
started  in  this  country,  it  was  a venture,  and  as  it  was 
not  known  exactly  whether  it  would  take  m the 
country,  such  buildings  as  were  available  were  taken 
up,  but  the  infant  has  outgrown  the  swaddling  clothes, 
and  we  have  no  others  to  put  on  him.  Technical 
education  has  grown,  and  I believe  it  has  come  to  stay, 
and  the  time,  undoubtedly,  has  now  come  when  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  provide  buildings.  If  you 
have  time,  before  vou  leave  the  city,  you  can  study, 
in  the  position  of  affairs  here,  the  necessity  for  those 
buildings.  The  technical  school  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  is  housed  in  a disused  portion  of  the 
model  school,  and  the  other  part  is  housed  just  near 
us,  and  the  headmaster  often  reminds  me,  in  his 
efforts  to  utilise  these  establishments,  of  Goldsmith’s 
householder,  whose  furniture  had  “ a double  debt  to 
pay.  By  night  a bed.  a chest  of  drawers  by  day.” 
f there  is  a question  of  providing  buildings  in  Kil- 
-* >-  ;n  providing  them. 


important  provisions,  but  I believe  in  practice  these 
provisions  will  be  nugatory,  because  there  is  no  pre- 
paration made  to  carry  them  out.  The  schools  are 
being  starved,  and  the  buildings  are  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  these  things. 

11123.  As  you  know,  we  are  not  concerned  directly 
with  the  primary  schools,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  National  Board,  except  as  regards  this— we  have  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  the  children  coming  from  the 
primary  schools  are  educated  up  to  a point  at  which 
they  cannot  profitably  take  advantage  of  technical 
education ; would  you  apply  that  to  domestic 
economy,  too  ? — I shall  have  a few  words  to  say  later 
on  about  agriculture,  and  shall  speak  of  the  boys  com- 
ing in.  , 

11124.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— But  on  the  domestic  economy 
do  you  imply  that  it  is  because  of  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  National  schools  to  provide  sufficient  edu- 
cation in  domestic  economy  to  girls  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  to  take  that 
work  up  ?— I think  it  is  the  business  of  the  National' 
Board  to  provide  that  technical  instruction  for  the- 
children  in  primary  schools.  I don’t  approve  at  all 
of  obtruding  the  Technical  Committee  into  the 
National  Schools.  I think  the  work  should  be  done  by 
the  National  Board.  The  evil  that  has  been 
so  long  going  on  should  be  remedied,  and  that  cannot 
he  done  until  there  is  more  money  provided  for  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  National  Board,  in  the  new 
programme,  have  set  forth  very  good  rules,  but  they 
will  be  nugatory  in  a great  many  cases,  because  there 
is  no  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

11125.  You  mean  they  don’t  offer  such  pecuniary  as- 
sistance as  to  induce  managers  to  give  instruction  m 
a manner  that  will  be  profitable  ?— They  don’t  give  us 
the  money  or  appliances. 

kenny,  there  is  not  much  difficulty in  Pro^in|  theim  ^pJti^oFttTe  technical  monV ^pre^nt* spent  on 
There  is  fP?rti°n°f  o^tedmica1  dom^tic  economy  teaching  ? — I would  not  be  for  giv- 

ing up  itinerant  instruction.  I would  continue_-that 


model  school ; that  model  school  was  built  to  accom- 
modate 515  pupils  according  to  Mr.  Dale’s  report,  bat 
the  average  number  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1905,  was  61.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  now  accommodating 
something  less  than  an  eighth  of  the  number  it  was 
built  for,  and  that  school  is  admirably  suited  for 
technical  instruction.  It  is  there  the  whole  tech  lic  il 
school  should  be  housed,  and  I would  advocate  that  a 
new  school  be  built  for  the  pupils  which  would  be  fully 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It.  is  a waste  of 
public  money  to  have  the  building  as  it  is  at  present. 
I would  say  a few  words  now  about  domestic  economy. 
I have  given  a good  deal  of  attention  to  that  matter, 
and,  of  course,  moving  amongst  the  people,  both  in 
town  and  country,  I have  had  ample  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  importance  of  it,  and  I believe  if  a 
thorough  reform  of  social  life  is  to  take  place  in  Ire- 
land, it  must  begin  in  the  home,  and  domestic  economy 
is  a very  important  factor  in  bringing  about  that 
reform.  Several  calculations  have  been  made  about  the 
waste  arising  from  bad  house-keeping  in  Ireland,  but  it 


until  the  children  educated  in  the  National  Schools  a: 
sufficiently  educated  to  dispense  with  it.  . 

11127.  Quite  so,  but  then  it  might  be?— It  might 
be  discontinued.  At  a Congress  in  Dublin  a few  years 
ago  one  of  the  tradesmen  there  asked  a very  pertinent 
question.  He  said—"  There  is  a certain  programme 
my  wife  has  to  do  every  day,  and  there  is  a pro- 
gramme, too,  in  the  school  where  that  girl  was 
trained,  and  I would  like  to  know  how  much  of  that- 
programme  that  was  taught  her  in  school  was  a direct 
preparation  for  her  duties  now  as  a housekeeper.’  It 
is  sometimes  said — “ Why  don’t  the  managers  look  to 
it.”  We  could  not  look  to  it,  because,  until  a few 
years  ago,  the  programmes  were  drawn  up  in  Dublin. 
We  were  allowed  to  have  no  say  to  them,  and  latterly, 
when  we  got.  some  additional  power  in  the  way  of 
making  suggestions,  that  power  is  nugatory  to  a great 
extent,  because  the  appliances  for  carrying  out  the- 
isse  arising  irom  uau  iious>e-Acepi«g  m u5i»..u,  — new  teaching  are  not  given  to  us.  I may.  draw -up a- 

considered”  on  very  pood  authority,  that  at  least  one-  programme  for  teachers,  but  if  it.  is  not  taken  up  by- 

fifth of  the  revenues  of  Ireland  are  wasted,  because  the  inspectors  of  the  National  Board,  and  they  don  t 
It  seems  to  me.  make  a special  point  of  pushing  it,  I^cannot  get  it 


they  are  not  economically  managed.  . 

a greater  evil  still  follows  from  it,  and  that  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  are  being  attended 
to  and  fed.  I think  this  particular  subject  ought  to 
engage  our  attention,  now  that  the  public  are  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  spread  of  consumption.  I believe  the 
unscientific  manner  in  which  the  children  are  being 
dealt  with  is  preparing,  everywhere  throughout  the 


taught  well.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  the  Board,  but 
we  will  co-operate  if  they  do  their  duty. 

11128.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  contemplate  , giving 
advanced  instruction  in  cookery  later  on_in  the.  tech- 
nical schools  1 — That  will  come  on  . when  I am  . dealing 
with  the  agricultural  portion.  I wish  to  say  a few 
words  about  agriculture.  I am  not  going  into  tho 
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Very  Rev. 
Canon  Doyle, 
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matter,  because  there  are  experts  on  the  subject  to 
come  before  you,  and  I only  bring  before  you  what 
strikes  me  in  going  through  the  country.  I believe 
there  is  immense  waste  in  Ireland  because  of 
unscientific  farming,  and  one  cause  of  that  loss 
has  been  the  extent  to  which  tillage  has  been 
given  up  in  Ireland.  I find  that  in  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces there  is  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  grass, 
and  I find  that  in  Ireland  there  is  79£  per  cent,  in 
grass. 

11129.  Including  waste  land  ?— I suppose  so,  and 
to  my  own  knowledge,  in  this  county  of  Kilkenny 
forty  years  tl  ere  were  far  more  small  farms 
divided  amongst  small  tenants  who  tilled  the 
land  than  at  present.  Now  these  farms  have 
been  united,  ana  they  are  enlarged  grass  farms, 
and  the  truth  is  they  are  producing  very  little,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  tilled.  They  have  gone  back 
to  prairie  value,  and  on  some  of  the  farms  there  is 
nothing  maintained  now  except  a dog,  a gun,  and  a 
herd,  where  there  were  several  families  before.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  there  is  not  much  land  in 
Ireland  that  will  bear  continual  grazing  without  til- 
lage. It  requires  to  be  renewed.  Wherever  you  go 
through  the  country  there  is  a considerable  waste  in 
headlands  that  are  left  untilled.  They  are  left  in 
weeds  the  whole  summer,  and  then  when  the  fields  are 
laid  out  the  crops  that  grow  there  for  several  years 
are  no  good.  Again,  there  is  great  waste  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in  potato  and 
turnip  land  throughout  Ireland,  and  I think  this 
year  it  will  be  very  hard  to  calculate  the  enormous 
loss  caused  by  the  want  of  spraying  the  potato  crop. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? I think  I know  the  minds 
of  the  fanners  pretty  well,  and  I say  this— I think 
nine  out  of  every  ten  don’t  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
any  scientific  training  for  farmers.  They  simply  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  being  taught  farming  from  books  or 
lectures.  Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  went  on  be- 
fore them  doing  things  in  a certain  way  and  they  won't 
admit  there  is  any  necessity  to  change.  I don’t  say 
that  that  is  the  case  all  round.  We  have  very  intel- 
ligent farmers,  who  farm  up  to  date,  but  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  bulk  of  the  farmers,  and  I am  convinced 
that  that  conviction  is  deep  in  their  minds,  that  farm- 
ing does  not  require  any  scientific  assistance.  I have 
been  present  myself  at  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Mason 
on  the  treatment  of  horses.  They  were  splendid  lec- 
tures. What  good  did  they  do  ? Scarcely  any.  Why  1 
Because  there  was  not  scientific  knowledge  enough  or 
training  enough  in  the  minds  of  those  listening  to  him. 
Here  in  Kilkenny  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  a 
very  able  and  energetic  secretary  to  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  and  undoubtedly  very  good  work 
has  been  done,  as  far  as  I can  make  out,  in  the  cattle 
■schemes  and  in  poultry  rearing  and  bee-keeping,  and 
also  in  horticulture  ; but  the  principal  branch,  and 
the  most  important  branch  has  been  a complete  failure 
— that  is  to  say,  the  department  which  deals  with  soils 
and  seeds  and  manures.  And  why  has  it  failed? 
One  reason  why  it  has  failed  is  because  we  had  not 
teachers  who  would  give  satisfaction.  We  had  two 
teachers,  and  they  did  not  succeed  with  the  people, 
and  we  asked  the  Department  to  get  another  teacher 
for  us,  and  for  the  last  year  and  a half  we  are  with- 
out any  teacher.  The  Department  Have  failed  to  get 
a teacher,  and  they  have  recently  informed  us  that 
they  have  no  teacher  to  supply.  I consider  therefore 
that  the  most  important  thing  for  the  Department  to  do 
is  to  get  ready  a supply  of  those  agricultural  teachers, 
and  I don’t  think  teachers  take  very  well  coming  in 
here  from  the  outside,  and  the  best  chance  of  promot- 
ing agriculture  is  by  training  young  Irishmen  for 
the  purpose  ; that  as  the  pressing  need  at  present. 

11130.  (Chairman). — You  don’t  dispute  they  are 
doing  that  now  ? — They  are  doing  it  ; but  I would 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  that  train- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible.  We  are  a year  and  a half 
■idle. now  in  this  department,  and  they  have  told  ns 
again  this  year  that  they  could  not  find  a teacher  for 


11131.  No  doubt  the  demand  is  larger  than  the  sup- 
ply at  present  ? — Yes. 

11132.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Is  there  a teacher  for  agri- 
culture ? — Yes. 

11133.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  would  not  help  you  much 

-to  have  a man  who  was  not  really  satisfactory  ? No  • 

it  has  spoiled  us.  We  had  .two  men  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  we  had  a great  difficulty  in  creating  an  in- 
terest in  the  public  mind  in  this  matter,  and  when 
these  two  teachers  came,  and  did  not  succeed,  the 


farmers  ceased  to  take  much  interest  in  the  eflort 
made  to  give  them  instruction  in  agriculture.  Now 
I come  to  the  question  about  the  schools 
I consider  that  the  primary  schools  are  doing  very 
good  work,  and  that  our  teachers  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly hardworking,  energetic  body  0f  men" 
but  at  the  same  time  I consider  a change 
is  required  in  some  things,  and  I .think  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  horticulture  should  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  Children  at  the  schools  are  doing  very 
well  until  they  come  up  to  about  twelve  years  of  age 
and  then,  as  far  as  I can  observe,  a waste  occurs  m 
their  time  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  There 
should  be  an  examination  at  that  age — about  twelve 
years — and  then  there  should  be  higher  primary 
schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  to,  and  in  the 
higher  primary  schools  for  the  girls,  domestic  economy 
should  be  taught,  and  all  those  duties  that  those  girls 
will  have  to  discharge  in  after  life,  and  in  the  boys’ 
schools,  as  agriculture  is  the  principal  means  of  wealth 
in  Ireland,  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
should  be  taught.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Board  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  that  fact,  and  accordingly  they  have  put 
several  things  into  the  new  programme,  but  I think 
comparing  that  new  programme  with  the  programme 
that  is  being  taught  in  the  German  schools,  certainly 
there  is  a wide  gap  separating  the  two.  Of  course 
the  programme  set  forth  by  the  National  Board  cannot 
be  carried  out  ; there  are  no  plots  to  operate  on.  I 
think  it  is  only  in  the  schools  that  the  ytrang  boys  can 
be  taught  the  importance  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  only 
there  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  a science  ; it  is 
only  there  they  can  learn  the  enormous  assistance  that 
can  be  got  from  the  resources  of  science  when  applied 
to  it,  and  as  far  as  I can  ascertain  you  can  do  nothing 
with  the  adults. 

11134.  You  give  up  the  farmer  after  forty? — Yes. 

11135.  (Mr.  Or/ilvie). — Do  you  consider  the  existing 
teachers  of  National  schools  as  a body  are  qualified  to 
give  such  instruction  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
principles  as  would  secure  the  end  in  view  ? — By  no 
means,  they  are  not  qualified  at  all,  but  I wish  to 
offer  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  schools,  and  I may  say  these  suggestions 
have  the  approval  of  men  that  are  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Board  for  half  a century. 

11136.  (Chairman). — You  would  not  begin  this  more 
or  less  specialised  instruction  until  about  twelve  ?— 
About  twelve.  The  general  instruction  given  up  to 
about  twelve  years  of  age  suits  all,  but  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  if  the  children  remain  at  school 
their  time  to  a considerable  extent  is  lost. 

11137.  For  the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry  is  not 
the  really  important  thing  to  see  how  that  instruction 
niight  be  worked  into  the  technical  instruction  system? 
— I have  made  some  suggestions  here  in  this  paper 
which  I will  submit.  This  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country.  The  large  majority  of  the  children— 
boys  and  girls — attending  our  rural  schools  will  be  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  of  one  kind  or  another 
all  their  lives.  Therefore,  as  is  done  in  Germany  and 
other  progressive  nations,  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  plant  culture,  improvement  of 
soils,  care  of  animals,  knowledge  and  cure  of  pests, 
as  well  as  laws  of  hygiene,  etc.,  that  shall  make  the 
work  of  .their  after  lives  intelligent  and  profitable. 
Agriculture,  including  horticulture,  should  be  taught 
in  all  rural  schools.  Horticulture  should  also  be 
taught  in  all  city  schools  How  ? (1.)  By  a scheme 
of  suitable  object  lessons,  selected  according  to  the 
tastes  and  needs  of  each  locality  from  a comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  list  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Board, 
e.g.,  such  as  the  one  given  on  page  366 — “ Reports  on 
School  Gardening  in  Germany.”  (2.)  The  reading  in 
the  higher  standards  of  a suitable  text-book,  or  the  in- 
troduction of  suitable  lessons  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  into  the  ordinary  school  reader. 
N.B. — At  present  it  is  obligatory  in  the  higher  stan- 
dards to  have  three  readers — (a)  a literary  reader,  (6) 
an  historical  reader,  (c)  a standard  work.  Might  not 
■a  suitable  agricultural  reader  be  substituted  for  one 
of  these,  and  its  use  made  obligatory?  The  book  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the  results’  system  was  more  a hand- 
book for  the  practical  farmer  than  a text-book  for 
teaching  principles  on  educationa.1  lines  to  the  school- 
boy ; but  surely  a suitable  text-book  could  be  written 
in  a month.  At  present  we  have  Murche’s  and  other 
rural  readers,  which,  though  written  mainly  for  Eng- 
lish schools,  are,  nevertheless,  admirably  suited  for 
all.  (3.)  The  cultivation  of  a small  experimental 
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„lnt  at  every  rural  school  taught  by  a master,  each 
PJ  . via  Ad  into  ten  or  more  beds,  according 


the  numbers  that  will  go  to  these  Colleges  will  always  Oct. 
be  very  limited,  and  the  really  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  -horticulture 
taught  in  the  primary  schools.  I would  like  to  say  ( a ‘ 
one  word  about  horticulture.  If  you  go  through  the 


being  divided  into  ten  or 
L the  number  of  pupils  in  the  senior  standards, 
be c/being  assigned  to  each  pupil  on  the  1st  of  October 

v„ar  (4.)  Local  encouragement  by  way  of  an-  — c ~ 

*3  Encouragement  to  be  awarded  by  the  County  country  at  present,  and  look  -at  the  gardens,  the  gar- 
P unciS  to  such  gardens  as  should  be  judged  worthy  dens  of  the  cottagers  and  the  gardens  of  the  farmers, 
thein  A section  might  also  be  reserved  in  their 
annual  show  for  exhibits,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables from  school  gardens.  Drawings  from  nature, 
a vs  on  simple  agricultural  topics,  etc.,  by  the  pupils 
of  their  schools  might  also  get  a place  in  this  section. 

(5 ) In  schools  taught  by  females,  and  in  those  m 
which  school  gardens  -are  not  available,  window  gar- 
dening, flower-pot  culture,  etc.,  should  he  obligatory, 
each  pupil  getting  charge  of  one  or  more  pots  or  boxes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  (6.)  One  side  of  every 
-lay-ground  should  be  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees, 
specimens  of  different  kinds  being  kept.  They  beautify 
the  place,  afford  shelter,  and  can  be  made  most  useful 
educationally.  (7.)  Leaves,  roots,  flowers,  etc.,  should 
form  frequent  models  at  the  drawing  lessons.  This  is 
now  set  down  in  the  new  programme.  (8.)  The 
County  Councils  should  everywhere  distribute  annual 
prizes  for  horticulture  in  connection  with  labourers’ 
cottages.  (9.)  Teachers  should  keep  a record  of  the 
successive  agricultural  operations  each  year  in,  say,  a 
dozen  fields  around  the  school,  explaining  purposes 
and  principles  concerned  in  each  case.  (10.)  The 
teachers  should  be  trained  for  this  work,  (a.)  Those 
who  go  to  the  Training  Colleges  should  be  trained  to 
do  this  work,  and  a certain  standard  of  proficiency 
therein  should  be  essential  for  obtaining  a certificate. 

(6.)  Summer  courses  should  be  arranged  as  in  Ger- 
many for  teachers,  (c.)  The  schools  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  and  expert  teachers  employed  to 
tearii  so  long  as  may  be  required.  (11.)  In  order  to 
reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  expense  of  providing 
room  and  equipment  for  teaching  domestic  economy, 
etc.,  in  connection  with  each  school ; the  schools,  at 
least,  in  many  places  could  be  grouped,  and  a building 
erected  in  a convenient  position,  so  as  to  -accommodate 
a group  of  schools. 

11138.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -Reading  one  of  your  sugges- 
tions, that  teachers  should  be  trained  for  this  work. 

“ (a.)  Those  who  go  to  the  Training  Colleges  should  be 
trained  to  do  this  work,  and  a certain  standard  of 
proficiency  therein  should  be  essential  for  obtaining 
a certificate.  (6.)  Summer  courses  should  be  ar- 
ranged as  in  Germany  for  teachers.”  That,  I take  to 
be  an  extension  into  the  field  of  the  National -teachers 
of  the  method  that  the  Department  of  Technical  In- 
struction has  been  applying  to  their  men,  -and  (c.) 

“ The  schools  should  be  arranged  in  groups,  and  ex- 
pert teachers  employed  to  teach  so  long  as  may  be  re- 
quired.” I want  to  put  to  you  how  far  you  would 
contemplate,  as  a temporary  expedient,  the  appoint- 
ment of  instructors  who  are  qualified  and  available 
in  the  counties  as  supplementary  teachers,  for  the  time 
being,  in  this  connection  ? — I would  group  the  schools. 

You  can  group  them  in  threes  or  fours,  and  I believe 
it  is  the  view  of  the  officers  of  technical  education 
that  the  plot  should  be  worked  in  a central  place,  and 
that  children  of  over  twelve  years  of  age  should  be 
sent  for  this  special  instruction.  I am  aware  that  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  you  could  not  do  that 
grouping,  and  there  an  individual  school  should  be 
dealt  with  as  they  are  dealt  with  in  Germany.  Of 
course,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  I think  I should  refer 
to  the  absence  of  higher  schools  for  technical  education 
in  this  country.  I will  just  read  for  yon  a few  lines 
from  a report  of  the  English  Consul  in  Germany — 

“The  German  State  provides  Universities,  .with 
Agricultural  Colleges  ana  Dairies,  Chemical  Labora- 
tories, and  Experimental  Stations,  studded  all  over 
the  vaiipus  provinces,  where  fodders,  foods, manures, 
and  seeds  are  tested  for  a nominal  fee.”  The  Consul 
further  says  that  the  German  Credit  Institutions  and 
Co-operative  Associations  for  purchasing  and  selling, 
and  Agricultural  Banks  have  all  helped  to  make  the 
farmer  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  There  are  750,000 
children  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland.  There 
are  only  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

11139.  (Mr.  Midis'). — Or  is  it  only  four  per 
cent.  ? — Four  per  cent.,  and  that  shows  the  great  im- 
portance, of  attending  to  the  primary  schools,  because 
you  may  get  up  those  'Colleges  that  I refer  to  ; but 


I say  it  is  a very  sad  study.  In  these  gardens  yoi 
find  no  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  and  a few  rough 
heads  of  cabbages  unfit  for  use.  The  Bessborough 
property  is  situated  in  the  south  of  this  County. 

I lived  there  for  some  time.  Lord  Bessborough,  who  . 
is  a resident  landlord,  takes  an  extraordinary  inte- 
rest in  his  tenantry,  and  he  has  attached  to  each  cot- 
tage a plot,  and  he  is  particular  about  these  plots 
being  properly  kept.  He  gives  prizes,  and  encourages 
-horticulture  in  various  ways,  and  out  of  these  gardens 
these  cottagers  derive  a large  supply  of  most  healthy 
food  for  their  children.  I noticed  that  the  little  boys 
in  these  cottages  were  engaged  in  tilling  these  gar- 
dens. They  were  engaged  also  in  rearing  mangels  and 
other  roots  for  the  shows,  and  afterwards  when  these 
boys  went  out  to  the  farmers  they  carried  with  them 
the  taste  that  they  had  acquired  when  young  at  home. 
This  training  has  been  a great  benefit,  and  that  is  the 
best  farmed  district  in  the  county.  I think  therefore 
that  at  the  present  time  when  these  labourers’  cottages 
are  being  multiplied,  and  we  are  going  to  have  26,000 
new  ones,  I think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  children  should  be  trained,  and  I don’t 
believe  there  is  -any  possibility  of  getting  these  cot- 
tagers to  manage  the  gardens  properly  unless  the  chil- 
dren are  trained  at  the  schools.  I have  spoken  again 
and  again  to  these  cottagers  when  I met  them,  and 
asked  them  about  the  anatter,  but  I .gave  it  up  as 
hopeless  to  be  -asking  these  old  -men  to  do  .anything 
for  you.  They  won’t. 

11140.  (Chairman). — Do  you  attach  much  import- 
ance to  shows,  prizes  for  cottages,  and  well-kept 
gardens? — That  is  very  important,  and  it  was  used  by 
Lord  Bessborough  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  en- 
couraging this  taste  for  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
The  County  Committee,  here,  has  been  giving  prizes 
for  cottages,  but  -the  facts  will  show  that  as  yet  only 
the  very  hem  of  the  garment  has  been  touched.  There 
are  4,700  cottages  in  Kilkenny,  but  there  were  last  time 
only  117  entries  for  prizes.  There  is  just  one  word 
more  I have  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  I repre- 
sent, with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Department 
in  Dublin,  1 believe  the  public,  generally,  are  discon- 
tented with  the  constitution  of  the  Department.  They 
believe  that  there  should  be  four  popularly  elected  men 
in  the  Department,  and  that  there  should  be  one  from 
each  province,  and  that  these  four  should  be  associated 
with  the  Vice-President,  and  that  in  elaborating  the 
various  schemes  put  forward  they  should  voice  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  country,  using,  of  course, 
the  technical  skill  of  the  experts.  What  is  believed 
about  the  matter  at  present  is,  I am  not  at  all  speaking 
from  any  personal  experience,  it  is  believed  that  these 
Boards  that  are  engaged  in  advising  the  Department 
are  useless,  and  the  way,  they  say,  the  system  works 
out  is  this:  the  policy  of  the  Department  is  a very 
elaborate  affair,  and  it  is  woven,  bit  by  bit,  and  day 
by  day,  throughout  the  year.  Then,  when  that  is  all 
woven  together,  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the 
officials  of  the  Department,  it  is  very  hard  to  take 
any  portion  of  it  asunder.  At  all  events  the  popular 
belief  is  that  when  those  Boards  meet  there  is  not 
sufficient  time,  and  the  members  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  schemes  put  before 
them  to  influence,  to  any  great  extent,  the  policy  of 
the  Department.  If  technical  education  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  country,  the  public  should  be  satisfied 
on  that  point,  and  they  are  not  satisfied.  They  con- 
sider that  the  Department  is  an  official  affair.  I am 
not  wanting  to  asperse  those  officials  ; on  the  contrary, 

I think  they  are  an  exceedingly  hard-working  body  of 
men,  and  have  done  the  best,  under  the  circumstances, 
but  it  is  believed  that  if  a popular  element  was  put  in 
there,  and  was  used  in  framing  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  it  would  create  public  confidence. 

11141.  Is  not  the  popular  element  present; 
yon  have  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. ; two-thirds  of  the  Council  are 
elected  by  the  County  Councils,  and  the  Council  elect 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  ?— The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  an  affair  that  is  wrought  out  day  by  day. 

4 M 


It,  1604. ' 
■iky.  ^ 
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0*t,  17,  1808. 

Very  Her. 
Canon  Doyle, 


11142.  That  must  bo  the  case  with  every  Depart- 
ment? 

11143.  (Mr.  Brown) — I think  Canon  Doyle  is  con- 
fusing the  action  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  because  he  spoke  of  the  Board  only 
meeting  once  a-year ; they  meet  constantly. 

11144.  (Chairman). — You  prefaced  this  by  saying 
you  were  not  so  much  speaking  your  own  opinion,  as 
the  general  feeling,  but  that,  goes  forth  to  the  world, 
to  some  extent,  with,  the  weight  of  your  authority,  and 
it  is  really  important  to  see  whether  there  is  not 
• some  profound  mis-oonception  lying  at  the  back  of 
this.  The  Council  of  Agriculture  is  elected  two-thirds 
by  the  County  Councils  and  one-third  is  nominated. 
There  is  a strong  objection  to  there  being  any  nomi- 
nated element  at  all,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
marked  difference  betwen  the  elected  and  the  nomi- 
nated body — that  they  are  two  inconsistent  elements 
which  do  nett  work  together — I will  give  you  the  public 
belief  ; that  is  all  I can  do. 

11145.  Public  belief  sometimes  rests  on  very  im- 
perfect information  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  public  satisfied  as  far  as  possible. 

11146.  Wo  have  before  us  the  whole  of  the  notes 
of  the  proceedings  of  these  Boards? — If  the  public 
belief  is  unfounded,  let  that  be  known  to  the  public. 
I believe  it  is  very  important  that  the  public  should 
be  satisfied  in  this  matter,  Because,  of  course,  if  they 
are  not  satisfied,  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  alienates 
their  sympathy  from  technical  education. 

• 11147.  It  is  a great  pity  that  that  belief  should 
exist  ? — The  belief  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Department 
is  an  affair  worked  out  by  the  officials,  that  that 
popular  element  does  not  operate  as  an  effective  force, 
at  all,  in  shaping  or  directing  that,  thalt  the  policy 
is  worked  out  in  the  Department,  and  those  Boards  are 
brought  up,  and  the  thing  is  so  arranged,  that  they 
generally  fall  in  with  what  is  put  before  them,  and  are 
not  exercising  an  effective  check,  or  influence,  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  Department. 

11148.  As  an  example,  perhaps,  of  a different  view 
it  might  he  well  just  to  see  how  the  opposite  point  of 
view  is  put  by  the  Bishop  of  Boss.  He  speaks  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  powers  of  initiative  (reads 
questions  3029  to  3033).  I only  quote  these  to  show 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  a member  both  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  and  the  Agricultural  Board,  there  is  a 
very  substantial  power  in  both  of  them? — We  have 
the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Boss,  but  I must  say,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  that  does  not  satisfy  the  public. 

11149.  Do  you  think  the  public  would  be  more 
satisfied  if  they  had  some  information  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board  ? — It  will  never  go  the  whole 
way.  The  public  will  not  be  satisfied  until  some  re- 
presentatives elected  by  the  people  are  put  into  the 
Department,  not  merely  paying  periodic  visits,  but 
kept  there  permanently,  and  elaborating  the  policy  of 
the  Department. 

11150.  (Mr.  Brovm). — Paid  officials? — Paid  offi- 
cials ; that  is  the  public  aspiration,  and  until  that  is 
satisfied  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied. 

11151.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  would  have  the  effect 
of  changing  them  continually  ? — Pour  should  be  put 
in,  and  one  only  changed,  every  three  or  four  years  ; 
only  one  go  out  of  office  at  a time. 

11152.  (Mr.  Brown). — Should  those  be  experts  or 
otherwise? — What  is  suggested  by  the  Committees  is 
that  they  should  be  elected  by  the  County  Committees, 
Urban  District  Committees  of  the  different  provinces, 
and  they  should  be  elected  by  ballot. 

11153.  I mean  as  to  the  qualifications — should  they 
possess  any  qualification  ? — They  should,  certainly  ; 
get  the  best  qualified  men. 

11154.  Who  would  decide  the  qualification? — The 
electors. 

11155.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  electors  are 
a proper  body  to  decide  qualifications?— I think  if  the 
country  took  up  the  system  of  technical  education  good 
men  would  turn  up. 

11156.  When  you  have  to  elect  a person  with 
a special  knowledge  of  a particular  subject, 
who  is  an  expert  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  is 
popular  election  the  best  way  of  finding  out  such  a 
man  ? — He  need  not  be  an  expert  in  the  full  sense  cf 
the  term,  because  you  have  paid  experts  in  the  office, 
but  there  is  required  a popular  element  to  express  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  using  this  expert  knowledge. 


11157.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  propose  to  put  on 
including  the  Vice-President?— Yes. 

11158.  And  just  as  the  Vice-President  is  not  an 
expert  on  any  scientific  matter,  you  would  say  that 
the  others  might  be  merely  of  good  commonsense  and 
judgment  and  knowledge  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  expert  knowledge,  seeing  you  have  a body 
of  experts  there,  but  what  is  required  is  a know- 
ledge of  the  wants  of  the  country,  for,  after  all" 
expert  knowledge  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
an  efficient,  practical,  popular  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  a country.  You  require  two  elements,  expert 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  aspirations 
of  the  people,  and  I think  there  would  be  a happy 
blending  if  you  had  those  four  men  associated  with 
a body  of  experts  in  the  Department.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent is  not  an  expert,  ana  in  this  particular  matter 
all  we  are  doing  is  to  increase  the  number  of  men 
who  would  not  be  officials  or  experts  but  public  repre- 
sentatives. 

11159.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  have  the  same  set 
of  men  to  direct  the  agricultural  policy  as  the  tech- 
nical ? — Certainly  ; both. 

11160.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  to  say  you  would 
have  those  five  men  performing  functions  which  are, 
at  present,  taken  in  the  matter  of  the  supervision 
and  the  policy  of  the  Department  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ? — Precisely. 

11161.  And  no  more? — No  more,  perhaps,  in  the 
beginning,  but  when  the  system  develops  they  will 
have  plenty  of  work. 

11162.  (Chairman). — And  you  would  do  away  with 
the  Agricultural  Council,  and  Board,  as  they  exist?— 
I don’t  know  whether  they  might  be  done  away  with, 
or  not.  They  might  remain,  but  if  there  was  a ques- 
tion of  keeping  on  the  Boards,  or  doing  away  with 
them,  the  country  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
“ Do  away  with  the  Boards,  and  have  these  four  men 
in  place  of  the  two  Boards.” 

11163.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  you  did  away  with  the 
Board,  you  would  retain  the  Council  of  Agriculture! 
— Yes. 

11164.  (Chairman). — Surely  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Agricultural  Council  and  Board,  should  be 
retained  is  a matter  of  the  most  vital  importance ; to 
your  knowledge  has  that  been  considered  ? — It  has  been 
considered,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  if  the  people  get 
these  four  men  in  the  office  they  would  not  be  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  Boards. 

11165.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  aware  that  under  the 
original  Bill  introduced  in  1897,  two  years  before  the 
Bill  of  1899  was  passed,  that  the  machinery  provided 
for  administering  this  work  was  a Board,  with  a Vice- 
President  as  chairman  ? — I have  heard  so. 


11166.  (Chairman). — That  was  before  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  before  you  had  any 
popularly  elected  body  at  all? — Yes.  There  is  only 
one  matter  I wish  to  say  a word  about.  I think  the 
best  portion  of  our  technical  work  here  is  the  Day 
Trades’  Preparatory  School  that  has  been  established. 
I think  it  is  the  most  promising  portion  of  our  work. 
At  the  public  congresses  held,  especially  the  one  held 
in  Dublin,  it  was  stated  there  that  the  superior  work- 
manship in  the  different  trades,  plumbers,  carpenters, 
and  others,  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  was  done  by 
strangers,  and  the  reason  was  because  Irishmen  did 
not  get  proper  technical  education  that  would  enable 
them  to  do  the  higher  work,  and  it  was  to  supply  that 
want  that  the  Trades’  Preparatory  School  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  two  classes  of  pupils  that  go  into 
it ; first  those  that  go  to  trades,  and  the  other  class 
that  go  into  it  would  be  boys  that  don’t  intend  to  go 
to  trades,  but  might  have  charge  of  machinery,  whether 
in  railways  or  elsewhere,  and  we  consider  the  training 
they  have  is  most  useful,  and  it  is  the  experience  of 
that  school  that  has  convinced  me  of  the  importance 
of  beginning  to  deal  with  young  boys,  rather  than 
with  adults.  Our  dealings  with  young  boys  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  Their  attendance  is  very  good,  and 
in  the  Woodwork  Guild  here  we  have  the  practical 
fruits  of  that  school.  After  two  years’  training  some 
of  those  boys  were  taken  into  the  wood-working,  and 
the  foreman  tells  me  they  are  most  satisfactory,  and  he 
would  rather  get  boys,  after  two  years’  training  here, 
than  grown  tradesmen.  I wish  also  to  say  that  a simi- 
lar school  has  been  got  up  by  the  Christian  Brothers, 
at  Callan,  and  we  had  arranged  to  send  one  of  our 
teachers  to  teach  woodwork  in  the  school,  but,  I a® 
sorry  to  say,  the  Department  has  not  fallen  in  with 
that  arrangement.  T think  the  Department  might 
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i,  .tp  left  us  a little  autonomy  to  deal  with  that  mat- 
? T am  sure  good  work  will  be  done  in  that  school, 
ter'-  „ ti,at  the  building  was  provided  at  the  public 
expense  without  any  outlay  by  the  Department  ex- 
"pt  the  cost  of  equipment,  and  also  seeing  that  the 


other  teachers  are  provided  free  of  expense  to  the  De-  Oct.  17,  1908. 
partment,  I think  it  very  hard  that  they  have  inter-  yer_  Rer 
vened,  and  prevented  us  sending  our  teacher  there,  Canon  Doyle, 
one  day  in  the  week.  I hope  the  Department  will  PP 
change  their  opinion  about  it. 


Captain  the  Honourable  Otway  Cuffe,  Kilkenny,  examined. 


11167  (Chairman). — You  have  come  to  speak  about 
mill  that  we  have  seen  this  morning?— 
Ves  I happen  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Woollen  Mills 
recently  started  here.  A point  has  arisen  with  regard 
to  the  grant  we  thought  to  get  from  the  Department  to 
help  us  in  our  initial  stages,  and  I should  be  very 
happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

11168.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  on  that  point 
which  we  have  heard  from  Canon  Doyle  ?— I am  sorry 
to  sav  I was  not  in  the  room  when  he  gave  his  evidence, 
but  generally  my  view  is  that  with  regard  to  such  indus- 
tries as  we  have  in  Kilkenny,  the  starting  of  a new 
industry  in  a district  where  industries  of  all  kinds 
have  been  practically  at  a standstill,  where  there  are 
no  trained  workers,  I do  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Department,  as  it  is  a Technical  Department,  to 
erant  assistance  for  the  training  of  the  workers  during 
a certain  period  of  the  early  stages  of  the  undertaking. 
Whether  they  have  powers  to  do  so,  or  have  not,  is  a 
subject  on  which  I know  nothing. 

11169.  If  they  have  powers  they  ought  to  exercise 
them  and  if  they  have  not  powers  they  ought  to  be 
riven  them  ? — Precisely.  We  started  at  a very  great 
disadvantage  and  must  labour  under  a disadvantage 
for  a considerable  number  of  years,  and  I take  it  that 
that  is  not  at  all  on  all  fours  with  a similar  under- 
taking started  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  We  occupy 
a peculiar  position  in  this  country.  _ We  have  laboured 
under  great  difficulties,  our  industries  have  been  killed 
in  various  ways,  and  we  are  altogether  in  an  abnormal 
position.  The  question  is,  is  it  the  wish  of  the  De- 
partment, and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Ireland,  that  industries  should  arise.  I think, 
unless  you  are  merely  going  to  rely  on  private  capita- 
lists coming  in,  and  possibly  seeing  their  way  to  do 
something,  that  it  is  hardly  likely,  in  the  present  con- 
ditions that  exist  with  regard  to  trained  workers,  that 
capital  will  be  provided  by  the  people  of  the  country 
unless  they  see  they  are  going  to  be  supported  in  some 
fashion  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  we  will  not  find  much 
being  done.  The  result  will  be  that  a great  deal 
of  the  money  expended  on  technical  instruction,  and 
qualifying  people  to  take  up  posts  of  various  kinds,  in 
these  industries,  will  not  be  qualifying  them  to  do  their 
work  in  the  country,  but  simply  qualifying  them  to 
go  elsewhere.  We  all  wish  to  keep  the  best  of  our 
people  at  home,  and  the  best  of  our  people,  I fancy, 
are  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
they  have,  and  attend  those  schools,  and  it  is  a vital 
matter  for  the  country  that  industries  should  grow 
up  in  the  various  districts,  and  be  fostered  in  every 
possible  way,  to  provide  means  of  livelihood  for  those 
trained  in  the  country,  and  not  drive  them  out  of  the 
country.  If  that  is  the  result  of  technical  education 
the  country  would  get  on  better  without  technical 
education.  It  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  that  there  should  be  these  industries  springing 
up  through  the  country. 

11170.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  there  should  be  a 
Department  in  existence  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  industries  of  the  country? — Yes. 

11171.  (Chairman).— How  would  yon  distinguish 
between  industries  that  ought  to  require  assistance 
and  industries  newly  started,  which  should  not? — I 
think,  roughly,  any  industry  being  started  in  any 
district  in  which  there  is  practically  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  there  are  no  trained  workers. 

11172.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — You  would  illustrate  that  by 
the  one  you  have  started  here? — Yes. 

11173.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  would  also,  I suppose, 
lay  down  the  condition  that  there  was  a reasonable 
prospect  of  success  ? — That  would  be  an  element. 

11174.  Not  merely  an  element,  but  an  essential  con- 
dition ? — Unless  there  was  a reasonable  prospect  of 
success  you  could  not  expect  help  ; and  also,  they  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  whole  thing  iB  being  started  m 


that  way,  that  the  instruction  is  what  it  purports  to  The  Hon. 
be  ; that  they  are  the  best  people,  with  the  best  system  Otway  Cuffe. 
of  machinery,  and  latest  methods.  It  would  be  no 

Sood  training  people  with  inadequate  methods ; and 
think  that  would  be  one  of  the  things  that  would 
guide  them;  and  wherever  such  an  industry  is  being 
done  it  must  be  instituted  and  carried  on  on  the  best 
principles. 

11175.  (Mr.  Micks). — Fit  to  compete  as  soon  as  the 
teaching  stage  is  over? — Exactly. 

11176.  When,  in  your  idea,  would  the  teaching  stage 
be  over  1 — Some  people  say  five  years.  I think  you 
might  put  it  down  between  three  and  five  ; I don’t 
speak  as  an  expert — the  manager  would  'be  able  to 
speak  better  on  that  point.  A specially  strong  case 
with  regard  to  this  particular  industry  is  that  in  this 
case  the  money  is  subscribed  locally,  and  by  the 
public.  It  does  not  come  from  a few  people,  but 
from  the  whole  of  the  public  generally  in  the  city  and 
county.  There  are  over  600  subscribers,  and  £25,000 
is  the  nominal  capital.  Of  that,  rather  over  £15,000 
is  already  subscribed.  Therefore  I think  it  is  a,  some- 
what remarkable  instance  of  self-reliance  in  this  coun- 
try that  such  a thing  has  been  accomplished.  I know 
that  when  we  started  to  do  it  we  could  hardly  have 
hoped  we  should  have  met  with  the  success  we  have, 
considering  it  is  an  entirely  new  thing,  and  it  shows 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  the  people  here  that 
should  be  met  with  the  very  greatest  consideration 
that  is  possible  at  the  hands  of  a Department  which 
was  seeking  to  foster  the  industries  of  the  country. 

11177.  You  put  up  the  buildings  veiy  rapidly.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  done  in  a short  time  ? — W e were 
able  to  open  our  mills  within  a year  of  our  commenc- 
ing work. 

11178.  How  long  had  the  project  been  on  foot  ? — I 
think  it  was  first  mooted  among  a few  people  about 
two  years  ago. 

(Mr.  P.  Kennedy). — June,  1902. 

11170.  (Chairman).— £15,000  has  been  subscribed 
locally  ? — Yes.  There  is  another  thing  I should 

like  to  say — that  when  we  started  this  thing  we  did 
not,  and  thought  it  better  not  to  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment, in  the  first  instance.  We  did  not  approach 
them,  or  ask  them  to  commit  themselves  to  this  pro- 
ject. The  thing  was  in  the  air,  and  iwe  did  not  know 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  bring  it  through,  and 
therefore  we  deliberately  did  not  approach  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  first  instance.  We  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  see  what  we  could  do  on  our  own  feet,  and 
then,  later  on,  when  we  found  we  were  able  to  carry 
through  the  thing,  to  go  then,  and  say — “ Here  is  this 
thing  which  we  have  done  by  our  own  efforts  without 
asking  you  for  assistance.  Now  we  come  to  you,  and 
say,  having  done  this,  what  can  you  do  to  help  us  in 
the  matter.”  Certainly  a sum  has  been  granted  to 
the  Technical  'Committee  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  us  now.  I think  it  has  been  said,  or 
hinted,  at  least,  I have  heard  it  is  so,  that  that  sum, 
because  we  'accepted  it,  we  considered  it  absolutely 
adequate.  On  behalf  of  the  directors  I wish  to  say 
that  although  we  accepted  that  sum,  as  I think  we  were 
bound  to  do,  having  regard  to  our  shareholders,  tn  the 
face  of  the  declaration  of  the  Department  that  that 
was  the  most  they  could  do,  I should  like  it  to  be  re- 
corded that  we  did  not  consider  that  the  fact  that  we 
accepted  the  sum  is  the  same  thing  as  considering  it 
to  he  adequate.  We  would  hardly  have  said  to  our 
shareholders — “We  have  been  offered  a certain  sum, 
and  refused  it.”  Our  shareholders  would  have  said — 

“ Why  did  you  refuse  the  sum  that  was  offered  to 
you  ?”  Half  a loaf  is  better  than,  no  'bread  ; that  is 
our  view. 

11180.  (Mr.  Micks). — Or  .even  a slice  1— Or  even  a 
slice.  ■ ■ — ■ 
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Mr.  A.  B.  Hunter, 
. 11181.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  Manager,  of 
the  Woollen  Mills? — Yes. 

11182.  You  have  heard  what  Canon  Doyle  and  Cap- 
tain Cuffe  have  said? — You  were  out  at  the  mills  to- 
day, and  saw  there  the  buildings  we  put  up,  and  the 
machinery  we  had  there  and  the  waterways,  and 
everything  oonnected  with  it.  You  are  well  aware 
that  that  has  been  done  at  considerable  cost.  In 
addition  to  that,  in  starting  this  business  which  we 
have  here  in  Kilkenny,  the  aim  of  the  directors  was 
to  begin  really  a new  industry,  that  is,  an  industry 
that  would  not  compete  with  any  local  firm  or  any 
firm  in  Ireland  ; that  we  should  start  an  industry 
to  manufacture  cloth  not  yet  iattempted  in  Ireland, - 
but  which  is  produced  in  Yorkshire  and  Other  coun- 
tries, and  imported  into  Ireland.  You  are  well  aware 
that  in  doing  this,  which  gives  us  an  enormous 
amount  of  work,  particularly  so  ; even  if  we  had  the 
most  expert  foreman  to  be  found  in  Scotland  or  Eng- 
land or  any  other  country  over  here  in  starting  a 
really  new  industry,  we  have  not  got  either  the  people 
who  have  been  educated  or  trained  for  this  special 
work,  'but  you  must  also  consider  that  the  education 
of  the  people  at  the  same  time  has  not  been  what  it 
should  be,  and  we  require  that  this  education  should 
be  such  that  they  .are  able  to  understand  any  higher 
or  technical  education  which  may  be  given  to  them. 
Now,  we  have  employed  in  the  mill  at  present  68 
people.  Of  these  .there  are  33  girls,  7 'boys, 
and  10  workmen.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  eight 
foremen.  With  reference  to  .the  spinning,  we  have  at 
present  employed  there  11  persons — 8 girls  'and  three 
boys. 

11183.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  58  ? — No  ; I am 
detailing  them.  Now,  we  have  a spinning  master 
there.  These  eleven  when  we  started  them  had  abso- 
lutely never  seen  a self-acting  mule.  It  will  take  even 
our  children  ,and  young  boys  of  average  intelligence 
four  to  five  yearsj  to  be  expert  at  the  work.  Then 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  waste,  because  from 


these  boys  or  girls,  not  being  educated  sufficiently,  they-*- 
are  not  competent  ito  step  that  wiaste.  It  as  the 
natural  sequence  of  inefficiency.  If  you  had  one  good 
girl  that  had  been  trained  for  three,  four,  six,  seven, 
or  ten  yeans  she  could  do  more  work  than  any 
three  girls  there  at  present,  and  she  would  not  have 
one-tenth  of  the  wiaste  that  occurs  from  bad  piecing. 
We  have  at  the  same  time  taken  the  opportunity  of 
giving  a special  training  to  boys.  We  have  two  from 
Bennett’s  Bridge,  one  the  son  of  the  schoolmaster,  and 
the  other  the  son  of  the  postmaster,  .and  we  have  given 
them  special  training  in  the  weaving  and  spinning 
departments.  We  have  another  in  the  wool-sorting 
in  the  same  way.  We  are  paying  them  just  about  6j. 
a week.  That  is  quite  inadequate  for  boys  coming 
from  the  country  to  live  here  in  Kilkenny,  but  we  are 
paying  them  out  of  capital  to  train  these  boys  that  in 
future  they  may  be  of  some  value  to  us.  In  the  weav- 
ing'department  we  have  twenty  girls  employed.  Of 
these  fifteen  were  partly  trained  at  Galway  and 
partly  trained  iat  Kilmacthomas.  Before  they  went 
there  they  were  employed  here  in  the  two  convents, 
and  they  had  been  accustomed  to  weaving  on  the 
small,  narrow  hand-loom  ; they  had  never  seen  a 
power  loom  until  they  went  to  Galway  or  Kilmac- 
thomas. They  got  trained  there  for  six  weeks,  and 
when  they  came  back  to  ns  they  knew  more  .about  a 
loom  than  a person  who  had  not  seen  one,  but  if  you 
take  the  best  of  the  twenty,  those  girls  are  unable  to 
produce  with  exactly  the  same  class  of  work  half  of 
what  can  be  produced  to-day  in  the  mills  in  York- 
shire. If  I take  two-thirds  of  the  workpeople  they 
will  not  do  half  of  the  actual  work  which  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  machines  and  materials  in  York- 
shire. That  is  the  great  difficulty  we  feel,  and  why 
we  think  the  Department  should  come  in  and  assist  us 
still  more  in  the  .training  of  these  work-people.  I 
consider  in  the  weaving  if  a girl  is  good  and  above 
the  average,  she  might  in  three  years  be  a full-fledged 
expert  weaver.  As  a rule,  they  take  four  or  five 
years  ; in  fact,  some  never  learn  it.  It  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  individual  character  of  the  person. 

11184.  And  that  you  have  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  beforehand  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 
The  difference  between  the  weavers  here  and  in  York- 
shire is  this — in  the  spinning,  or  any  department  you 
may  ohoose  to  take,  those  children  in  Yorkshire  go  to 
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the  mills  with  the  breakfast  or  dinner  of  1 
parents,  uncles,  brothers,  or  sisters.  They  are 
tically  brought  up  from  the  very  earliest  years 
accustomed  to  spinning  or  weaving  or  standing 
at  the  loom  where  the  sister  or  brother  is  weaving 
they  are  practically  born  into  the  work.  In  yA; 
shire,  a weaver  going  in  there,  she  might  be  tauriit  L 
a brother  or  sister  for  nothing.  If  she  does  not  sh 
generally  has  to  pay  -the  weaver  so  much  to  be  dot 
mitted  to  learn  at  the  loom.  Here  we  have  to  pay  fn 
everything.  When  I was  in  Cork  last  week  and  Bel 
fast  and  Dublin  the  whole  talk  of  the  merchants  to  m 
I visited  was— “ Oh,  you  are  coming  into  direct  com* 
petition  with  Yorkshire.”  Not  a single  buyer  pointed 
out  that  we  were  competing  with  any  manufacturer  in 
Ireland  ; all  referred  to  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  said— 
“You  cannot  compete  with  Yorkshire.”  I 
“ That  is  quite  true  ; we  cannot,  in  one  sense,  we  sball 
require  so  many  years’  training  to  be  equal  to  them. 
We  can  get  better  machinery,  perhaps,  but  we  cannot 
being  connected  with  England,  have  protection  ; but 
if  the  Irish  people  for  .the  time  being  will  assist  us  a 
little  and  give  ns  a preference,  I have  no  doubt  in 
time  we  shall  'be  able  to  compete  with  Yorkshire.”  We 
aTe  paying  at  the  present  moment  for  all  expenses 
and  salaries  £43  Ito  £45  a week.  Our  foremen  that 
we  have  at  present  could  if  we  were  in  a position  to 
multiply  our  place  two  or  three  times,  our  foremen 
are  competent,  and  would  be  fit  to  work  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  far  as  production  is  conoerned.  We 
produce  with  our  looms  not  half  of  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  if  we  were  to  -get  ,an  amount  for  twenty 
we  should  require  to  put  in  forty  or  fifty  looms.  That 
would  mean  a cost  of  £300  to  £400  more,  and  addi- 
tional labour  to  carry  it  out  ; whereas,  with  twenty 
looms  and  one  man  could  do  all  that,  you  would  get 
double  the  product  without  the  extra  labour  or  coal. 

11185.  You  want  to  increase  your  capital?— 
Yes,  bat  we  have  done  that ; that  is  the 
reason  we  have  raised  it  to  £25,000,  and  we  have  got 
£17,000.  That  is  one  thing  I wish  particularly  to 
say.  There  has  been  a mistaken  idea  ; I don’t  know 
where  it  came  from,  and  there  was  an  error  ; profit- 
sharing  was  mentioned.  That  was  not  meant  at  all  ; 
what  was  meant  was  profit-paying  as  soon  as  we  were 
in  a position  to  compete  with  Yorkshire. 

11186.  What  you  want,  as  I understand,  is  such  as- 
sistance as  would  tide  you  over  this  period  ?— To  as- 
sist in  training  onr  people  to  .be  equal  to  what  they 
are  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Fletcher  tdd 
me  we  were  entitled  to — to  train  our  people  to  be  in  a 
position  that  we  can  fairly  compete  with  Yorkshire. 

11187.  (Mr.  Bryden). — There  is  no  way  I can  see 
to  -get  at  the  exact  sum  that  would  accomplish  that  ? 

11188.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  that  would  be  probably  necessary  ? 
Yes  ; I put  it  down  in  round  figures  here.  I have 
not  included  here,  for  example,  the  foremen,  and  the 
wages  required  for  them  is  £900  a year. 

11189.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — These  foremen  ought  to  pro- 
duce a certain  amount  of  goods,  and  you  are  not  pro- 
ducing that  ? — No  ; say  one-third. 

11190.  Therefore  you  are  losing  to  some  extent?— 
Yes  ; that  could  be  easily  worked  out. 

11191.  And  the  same  with  the  girls  ; I suppose  you 
pay  a girl  there  according  to  what  she  produces  ?— 
Oh,  no,  in  many  cases  we  have  to  give  them  more. 

11192.  Yon  would  not  give  your  girls  that  can  only 
produce  one-third  of  the  amount  as  much  as  they 
would  get  in  Yorkshire  ?— Oh,  no. 

11193.  So  you  don’t  lose  anything  there  ? — We  do  ; 
we  lose  in  production.  We  must  produce  a certain 
amount  before  we  are  able  to  cover  our  working  expen- 
ses. Until  we  cover  that  by  our  production  it  is  a 
loss  ; as  soon  as  we  get  over  that  production  it  is  a 
profit. 

11194.  I cannot  see  from  what  you  have  given  here 
any  working  basis  of  what  you  require  ? — I could  work 
it  out  exactly  ; I only  gave  a rough  sketch  to  Mr. 
Fletcher  at  the  time. 

11195.  Up  to  this  moment,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
my  mind  is  in  the  dark  as  to  what  you  would  require 
if  the  Department  was  to  assist? 

11196.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  be  willing  to  show 
your  accounts,  to  the  Department  in  order  that  they 
might  ascertain  the  loss  you  sustain  owing  to  ineffi- 
ciency ? — Certainly ; the  books  will  show  every  penny 
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.spent.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  that  would  be 
purely  confidential.  . 

* 11197.  (Mr.  Bryden). — It  would  give  you  a oasis, 
but  you  would  have  to  work  it  out  separately  ?— Oh, 
certainly  ; but  the  books  would  show  the  actual  cost 
and  the  actual  production. 

11198.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  the  figures  you  have  given 
us  am  I right  in  taking  down  that  the  foremen  could 
look  after  production  twice  or  three  times  as  great  ? 


11199.  And  that  production  might  'be  either  of  two 
ways  ?— Either  by  the  hands  employed  on  the  existing 
looms  being  twice  or  three  times  as  expert. 

11200.  Or  by  your  doubling  your  looms  with  the 
■same  quality  of  hands  ? — Yes  ; and  we  have  the  power  _ 
already  and  the  room  already.  The  extension  can  be 
• done  without  interfering  with  the  present  building. 

11201.  You  .were  going  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the 
Yorkshire  College  ? — The  Yorkshire  College  starts  on 
the  raw  material,  wool-dying,  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  scouring,  milling,  and  finishing. 

11202.  The  people  .are  those  employed  in  the  textile 
trade  or  connected  with  them  ; many  are  manufac- 
turers’ sons  who  have  had  some  practical  experience 
before  going  there  ? — I know  very  few  cases  where 
people  have  gone  there  who  have  not  had,  first,  some 
practical  training  in  some  woollen  mill. 

11203.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  English  Tech- 
nical Colleges  you  know  to  correspond  to  the  taking 
of  your  fifteen  or  twenty  girls  who  know  nothing  about 
mills,  and  keeping  them  at  work  upon  spinning 
machines  as  in  a school,  until  they  are  qualified  to  take 
their  places  at  the  looms  in  a factory  on  a commercial 
basis  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  college  of  the  descrip- 
tion. 

11204.  I simply  want  to  define  exactly  that  this  is 
not  the  type  of  work  that  is  done  in  these  places  1 — 
Not  at  all. 

11206.  The  work  that  is  done  there  ds  instruction  of 
people  in  the  principles  of  the  work,  and  in  the  me- 
thods of  working  machines,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
would  make  them  expert  workers  ? — Not  at  all. 

11206.  The  rate  at  which  they  work  is  of  no  ac- 
•count  ? — No. 

11207.  They  are  afforded  at  these  looms  opportuni- 
ties of  getting  to  realise  the  principles  ? — The  theory 
• of  weaving  or  the  technical  part  of  carding  and  spin- 
ning, or  the  technical  part  of  dyeing. 

11208.  They  iare  not  taught  there  to  become  expert 
workers  ? — Not  at  all.  They  only  apply  this  techni- 
cal or  theoretical  or  higher  knowledge  to  the  practical 
knoweldge  they  have  already  obtained  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

11209.  The  fact  that  the  workers  whom  you  have  to 
train  come  from  people  who  have  not  for  the  last  few 
generations,  at  any  rate,  been  engaged  in  spinning 
looms  make  them  somewhat  slower  in  picking  np  this 
work  ? — Very  much. 

11210.  Than  if  they  were  of  spinning  families,  so 
to  speak  ? — Exactly. 

11211.  You  find  in  your  hands  that  you  have  to 
train  individual  differences  of  aptitude  ?— Certainly  ; 
we  have  one  girl  there  who  has  never  been  trained, 
but  her  father  was  a weaver,  and  I took  her  from  the 
convent  here,  -and  put  her  on  a loom  she  had  never 
seen  before,  and  In  a short  time  she  was  equal  to  those 
who  had  been  working  ia  hand-loom  for  ten  years,  and 
had  been  at  Kilmacthomas.  • She  is  more  careful. 

11212.  You  find  from  your  experience  of  people  who 
•come  from  a more  direct  weaving  parentage  that  it  is 
a more,  difficult  and  a slower  process  to  educate 
■other  girls  than  those  whose  families  have  been  en- 
gaged in  weaving  previously  ? — Yes. 

11213.  You  pay  girls  during  their  instruction  wages 
of  5s.  to  6s.  a week  ? — I pay  up  to  8s.  a week. 

11214.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  pay  so  much  as  that 
to  girls  learning  spinning  ? — I refer  to  weaving. 

11215.  If  they  had  not  been  learning  weaving  would 
they  be  earning  wages  in  some  other  capacity  in  the 
town  ? — Some  of  them.  I don’t  know  the  wiages  the 
•convents  pay  ; they  vary.  They  probably  pay  from 
6s.  to  8s. 

11216.  You  miay  take  it  that  your  directors  would 
not  have  faced  paying  5s.  or  6s.  a week  if  these  girls’ 
serv'cas  could  be  got  for  less  ? — We  could  not  ask  these 
girls  to  come  out  there  in  the  morning  for  less,  and 
do  10  hours  each  ; it  would  not  be  fair. 

11217.  Do  you  (have  any  term  of  engagement  with 
these  girls  ? — No ; there  is  no  indenture. 


11218.  The  usual  practice  in  apprenticeships  is  that  Oet.  1-7,  1906. 
the  apprentice  gets  a wage  which  in  the  latter  yean;  r~ r 

of  hie  apprenticeship  is  considerably  less  than  his  i!r'  l", 
work  is  worth ; have  you  any  prospect  of  that  kind  ? nn  r- 
— No. 

11219.  You  cannot  expect  to  recoup  yourself  by  con- 
tinuing to  have  these  girls  employed  for  a period  of 
years  which  will  extend  beyond  the  time  when  their 
work  is  not  worth  the  money  you  are  paying  ? — I 
don’t  .think  these  girls  will  leave  us.  The  more  we 
improve  and  increase,  and  the  better  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  work,  the  more  money  they  can 
earn,  and  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  remain 
there.  • 

11220.  i(Mr.  Bryden). — Do  you  increase  the  wages  au 
the  workers  become  efficient  ? — You  must  do  that.  For 
example,  with  the  boys  I have  arranged  6s.,  8s.,  10s., 
and  12s.  by  the  year. 

11221.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Supposing  a boy  does  not  im- 
prove ias  rapidly  as  you  expect  what  happens  ? — We 
have  to  take  our  chance.  We  are  trying  to  get  the 
very  best  iboys  from  the  county  "and  city  for  special 
work. 

11222.  (Chairman). — Do  you  engage  them  by  the 
year  ? — We  have  no  indenture,  but  we  have  a spec’al 
arrangement  that  they  work  for  us  for  four  years 
learning  the  business. 

11223.(Mr.  Ogilvie). — When  the  period  bf  prepara- 
tion and  training  is  over  to  what  extent  at  all  do 
you  expect  that  you  will  be  paying  by  piece  instead 
of  by  the  hour  or  week  ? — I don’t  know  exactly. 

11224.  You  have  no  views1  on  that  ? — No. 

11225.  Nothing  has  been  determined  about  that  ? — 

Not  yet  ; it  depends  upon  our  progress. 

11226.  If  in  the  end  this  business  is  going  to  be  self- 
sustained  and  a profit-making  business  it  will  be  so, 
in  the  face  of  a permanent  expenditure,  on  a more 
liberal  scale  than  would  be  necessary  in  a correspond- 
ing business,  say,  in  Yorkshire  ? — Certainly  ; there  is 
no  comparison. 

11227.  Therefore,  the  wages  that  could  be  paid 
would  not  necessarily  be  as  high  as  the  wages  paid  in 
Yorkshire  ? — Quite  so. 

11228.  Is  there  a corresponding  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  which  would  make  a lower  wage  a fair  wage 
in  this  locality  ? — Living  is  cheaper  here. 

11229.  The  relative  cheapness  of  living  would  be  one 
element  which  would  make  it  possible  in  the  future 
for  this  business  to  keep  going? — Not  only  to  keep 
going  on,  but  to  press  forward ; and  we  have  another 
thing,  owing  to  the  enormous  water  power  here.  We 
have  a very  cheap  place.  The  water  power  alone 
would  be  worth  four  times  the  money  that  we  paid 
for  the  whole  land.  It  is  only  for  a few  years,  in  the 
beginning,  that  we  fear  great  difficulties. 

11230.  With  reference  to  these  three  boys  you  are 
getting  specialy  trained,  may  we  take  it  that  these 
boys  are  of  the  type  of  previous-preparation  capacity? 

— Better  education. 

11231.  That  you  would  expect  to  be-  foremen,  by  and 
by? — That  is  the  very  reason  we  are  training  them. 

We  might,  later  on,  if  he  is  a smart  boy,  send  him 
over  to  Yorkshire  to  a particular  mill  for  a special 
purpose. 

11232.  Do  you  know  that  the  only  technical  school 
on  a large  scale  in  Ireland  that  is  putting  down 
machinery  of  the  type  of  that  that  is  in  Leeds  is  in 
Belfast? — That  would  be  for  linen. 

11233.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  immediate  pro- 
babilty  of  their  being  available  for  the  training  of 
foremen  in  places  corresponding  to  this? — No. 

11234.  Ana  if  it  were  necessary  to  send  one  of  these 
boys  to  get  instruction  the  proper  place  for  him  would 
be  the  Yorkshire  College  or  at  Bradford  ? — The  York- 
shire College  is  more  in  our  way.  In  Bradford  you 
have  more  worsted. 

11235.  Assuming  that  it  would  be  a right  and  proper 
purpose  for  technical  education  money  to  be  spent  in 
future  to  give  one  of  these  boys,  when  he  showed  his 
capacity  for  such  work,  a scholarship  to  send  him 
away? — That  is  done  by  the  Department  now — I be- 
lieve £70  or  £80  a year ; but  their  idea  is  to  send 
them  into  the  mills  there.  I told  Mr.  Fletcher  when 
the  time  comes  I would  advise  someone  to  be  sent  over 
to  the  Yorkshire  College. 

11236.  So  far  as  one  can  gather,  that  clause  on 
training  is  sufficiently  provided  for ; what  you  don’t 
so  provide  for  is  the  training  of  hands  for  work  as 
hands? — As  hand*. 
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11237.  And  that  is  the  training  which  is  not  repre- 
sented in  that  form  in  any  of  the  English  places? — 
None. 

11238.  Or  in  Germany  either  ? — No. 

11239.  The  necessity  for  it  and  the  justification  for 
it  here  depends  entirely  on  the  special  circumstances 
of  Irish  industries? — Quite  so. 

11240.  (Mr.  Micks). — On  Irish  non-existent  indus- 
tries ? — Yes. 


11241.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Not  merely  the  non-existent 
of  industries,  but  the  fact  that  you  are  dealing  with 
a poulation  that  has  lost,  so  to  speak,  the  knack.  Yo 
lay  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  word  lost?— It  is  iog“ 

11242.  Did  it  once  exist  ? — It  once  existed  here  in 
Kilkenny,  particularly ; and  we  have  an  instance  in 
this  one  girl  that  we  have  in  the  mill. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Kennedy. 


Mr.  Patrick  Kennedy  examined. 


11243.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Woollen  Mills  Company? — Yes;  I am  also  Manager 
of  the  Wood-Carving  Industry  in  Kilkenny,  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  latter  I wish  to  speak. 

11244.  That  is  independent  of  the  mills  altogether? 
— Yes ; I think  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  mills 
has  been  sufficient  for  your  purposes.  I should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  difficulties  we  have  met  in  the 
mills  exist  also  with  regard  to  the  wood-workers : our 
difficulty  is  we  have  only  one  thoroughly  trained  hand 
— the  foreman. 

11245.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I would  be  glad  if  you  would 
mention  some  particulars  of  that  work? — Five  years 
ago,  when  technical  education  began  first  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  country,  the  County  Kilkenny  Technical 
Committee  got  a number  of  carpenters  in  the  county 
trained — gave  them  a special  course  of  instruction. 
They  happened  at  that  time  to  possess  an  extremely 
clever  manual  instructor,  Mr.  Webb,  who  is  now 
head  master  of  the  Technical  School  in  Clonmel. 
These  young  men  got  a special  course  of  training,  and 
were  taken  up  to  Dublin  for  training,  and  Mr.  Webb 
was  sent  to  Germany  to  make  up  certain  branches  of 
the  woodwork  industry,  which  he  brought  back,  and 
imparted  to  these  young  men.  When  these  courses 
were  over,  some  gentlemen  of  the  committee — Mr. 
Houghton,  Canon  Doyle,  Canon  Barry,  Dean  Howley 
— thought  it  a pity  that  these  young  men  should  lapse 
back  into  a condition  of  country  carpenters,  and  they 
established  a guild,  in  which  these  young  men  hold 
shares,  and  gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to  support 
it  took  shares  also.  It  was  started  actually  in  July, 
1905.  Unfortunately,  but  fortunately  for  himself, 
Mr.  Webb  was  promoted  to  the  head  mastership  of  the 
Clonmel  Technical  School,  and  after  a while  there 
was  some  difficulty,  as  the  young  men  had  not  ex- 
perience in  matters  of  business,  and  eventually  a 
trained  foreman  was  got.  He  comes  from  Swindon, 
and  he  found  after  a while  that  the  constitution  of 
the  guild  led  to  administrative  difficulties,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  shareholders  it  was  changed  to  a 
business  firm,  and  is  now  going  on  as  such.  In  that 
there  axe  thirteen  employed,  including  the  foreman. 
We  have  thirteen  who  are  fairly  skilful,  and  the  rest 
are  in  process  of  training  ; but  even  the  most  skilful 
of  them,  except  in  a few  articles,  are  unable  to  give 
the  same  output  as  any  skilled  cabinet-maker  would 
in  other  countries,  and  so  we  are  still  more  or  less 
handicapped  in  putting  the  thing  on  a working  basis. 
Several  of  those  being  trained  at  present  are  boys  who 
have  had  some  training  in  the  trade  preparatory 
school  in  the  city,  and  we  find  the  training  they  re- 
ceived there  renders  them  more  apt  to  pick  up  the 
instruction  as  cabinet-makers  than  those  who  had  no 
such  previous  training.  We,  too,  would  like  the 
Department  to  give  us  a little  assistance  in  getting 
over  the  initial  stages  of  training.  They  have  sent 
down  from  time  to  time  Mr.  Lang,  a German,  from 
Ober  Amergau,  who  comes  and  shows  boys  how  to 
carve. 

11246.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  he  remain  any  time? — 
Sometimes  a month  and  sometimes  two  months,  but 
the  condition  attached  is  that  all  the  boys  and  workers 
must  attend  the  carving  factory.  I don’t  think  in 
every  factory  you  can  lay  down  the  principle  that 
everybody  is  to  be  a carver  ; it  leads  to  considerable 
difficulty  with  us  that  the  Department  insists  on  all 
the  workers  attending  this  course  in  carving  ; so,  ex- 
cept for  one  or  two  of  the  workers,  this  particular 
instruction  is  of  very  little  practical  value  to  the 
firm. 

11247.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  you  want  the  Department  to  give  ? — I think 
they  should  extend  the  system  of  scholarships  here. 
Two  or  three  of  these  boys  last  year  were  studying  in 
the  trade  preparatory  school,  and  as  such  enjoyed 
scholarships.  Those  from  the  distant  portion  of  the 


county  had  £15  a year ; they  came  forward  to  our 
school,  and  are  learning  a trade  there,  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them.  I think  the  principle  should  be 
extended  a little  further. 

11248.  (Mr.  Brown). — During  the  early  years  of 
their  training  ? — During  the  early  years  of  their  train- 
ing. 

11249.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  not  that  imply  thut 
the  Department  was  to  provide  scholarships  adequate 
to  maintain  every  young  tradesmen  in  Ireland  during 
the  course  of  his  apprenticeship? — I don’t  think  so. 
You  are  starting  quite  a new  industry  here ; there  are 
a number  of  young  boys  and  men  that  the  Department, 
themselves  first  set  on  this  particular  land  of  train- 
ing, but  did  not  carry  the  training  sufficiently  far  to. 
be  of  value  to  the  boys  and  men. 

11249a.  Your  point  is  that  it  is  a new  industry, 
and  the  Department  induced  these  boys  to  take  it  up  '< 
— Yes. 

11250.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  go  as  far  as  say- 
ing that  in  starting  new  industries  it  would  be  desir- 
able that  such  industries  should  be  helped  over  the. 
initial  stages,  when  the  workers  were  not  efficient?— 
I would  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  starting  a new  industry  in  Ireland  unless, 
some  measure  of  that  kind  is  taken.  Capital  is  rather 
a shy  bird.,  and  capital  will  seek  to  see  that  the 
elements  of  success  are  there ; and  one  of  the  strongest, 
things  against  starting  a new  industry  in  Ireland  is. 
want  of  skilled  labour.  In  a corresponding  factory  in 
England  not  10  per  cent,  is  unskilled.  There  you 
may  have  to  train  a hand  now  and  again,  but  you 
have  not  to  train  the  whole  thing  en  lloc. 

11251.  (Chairman). — How  do  you  describe  this  as  &. 
new  industry?  It  may  be  a new  application  of  an 
old  industry. 

(Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  there  was  no  cabinet- 
making in  Kilkenny  before? — Not  on  a large  scale. 

11252.  (Chairman). — Would  you  say  if  a cabinet- 
maker set  up  in  Kilkenny,  that  is  a new  industry,  ia 
the  same  sense  as  the  woollen  mill  is? — If  you  start 
cabinet-making,  giving  employment  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men,  it  is  a new  industry  in  Kilkenny  ; I mean 
an  industry  of  the  kind  that  already  did  not  exist 
there,  or  had  lapsed. 

11253.  In  that  particular  place.  If  a blacksmith 
sets  up  his  shop  in  a village  where  there  was  no  black- 
smith before,  is  that  a new  industry? — I would  not 
call  an  individual  blacksmith  an  industry  ; it  must 
be  carried  on  on  a large  scale. 

11254.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Supposing  there  was  a 
cabinet-maker  in  Kilkenny  who  was  employing,  per- 
haps, two  journeymen  and  an  apprentice  ; suppose  he 
were  to  say,  "I  wish  to  extend  my  business  very 
largely ; I am  going  to  make  a speciality  of  making 
wardrobes  ; I want  to  put  down  plant  able  to  deal  with 
the  work  of  twenty  men,”  should  the  Department  help 
him  with  that  plant  ? — I would  not  say  help  him  with 
the  plant,  but  it  should  certainly  help  him  with  the 
training  of  these  men. 

11255.  (Chairman). — Say  I am  going  to  have  twenty 
men ; I have  three  men  who  are  journeymen,  and 
know  the  work,  but  I think  the  cheapest  thing  for  me 
and  the  best  thing  for  Kilkenny  will  be  to  train  fifteen 
boys  through  the  day  technical  school,  and  I ask  the 
Department  then  to  maintain  those  boys  for  the  next 
three  years? — I think  that  would  be  quite  fair. 

11256.  And  anyone  who  wanted  to  extend  his  busi- 
ness in  that  way  would  have  a fair  claim,  on  precisely 
the  same  footing,  as  the  claim  you  put  forward?— 
Certainly.  I know,  as  far  as  starting  a new  industry, 
the  claim  is  still  stronger  where  there  is  no  supply  of 
that  skilled  labour  in  the  locality.  The  claim  we  are 
making  does  not  apply  to  Kilkenny  alone,  but  to  all 
Ireland,  although  we  would  like  to  come  out  on  top  if 
we  could. 

11257.  Kilkenny  won’t  lose  anything  by  not  asking 
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that  is  quite  certain? — I may  mention  what 

tou  "iss«*  !>“  '>«“>  d0“  ”«"d  t0 

arorkeKS  already-  Contracts  have  W entered  into 
to  new  machinery,  and  buildings  put  up,  and  the 
lands  will  be  doubled  before  next  January  or  Feb- 

TUm58  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Being  doubled  as  a matter 
of  commercial  enterprise  ?— I should  scarcely  call  it 
commercial  enterprise ; it  is  not  an  investment ; it  is 
riving  a chance  to  a new  industry,  which  has  got  to 
a certain  point  already.  _ 

11259.  The  Company  is  satisfied  that  its  finances 
will  justify  this  extension  ? — It  is  not  the  Company 
it  is  a private  individual  who  is  doing  it,  not  as  an 
investment.  That  portion  of  the  guild  which  consists 
of  profit-sharing  will  still  be  kept  as  soon  as  a certain  • 
interest  is  paid  on  the  shares. 

11260.  The  business  is  so  far  extended  as  to  ensure 
that  it  won’t  be  a loss  ?— It  has  so  extended  as  to 
make  us  sure  that  our  business  will  have  a better 
chance  of  success  than  on  a small  scale. 

11261.  So  you  may  say  already  the  business  has  es- 
tablished itself  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  a losing 
concern  ? — I should  not  say  that.  _ 

11262.  It  is  the  type  of  business  which  in  careful 
and  expert  hands,  and  under  good  management,  may 
rely  upon  establishing  itself  without  any  more  as- 
sistance in  the  matter  of  Departmental  financing  than 
this  business  has  received  ?— I should  not  say  that. 

11263.  It  must  come  very  near  it  ? — It  has  ia  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success— a fairly  good  chance  of  suc- 
cess there.  The  boys  we  have,  have  got  a certain  amount 
of  initial  training,  as  a matter  of  fact  as  far  as  the  in- 
side trade  work  itself  they  have  got  nothing  of  that 
from  the  Department  ; but  we  have  now  to  increase. 
We  are  increasing  more  than  double  the  number  of 
hands,  and  putting  in  an  immense  lot  of  machinery. 

I think  it  is  a fair  case  for  the  Department  to  help 
us.  We  cannot  get  hands  from  the  Trade  Preparatory 
■School  at  present.  We  must  take  them  from  the  city 
and  county. 

11264.  You  won’t  take  them  all  in  as  learners  ? — 
We  will  have  to  take  them  in  one  by  one — fifteen  new 
learners.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to  take  one  or  two 
skilled  men. 

11265.  If  the  preliminary  training  of  the  learner 
is  up  to  the  standard  of  those  you  have  been  dealing 
with  'latterly,  the  preparatory  trades’  boy — assuming 
there  was  the  amount  of  training  available  in  the 
whole  market  to  which  you  would  look  for  your 
learners,  you  would  be  able  to  put  those  hands  through 
with  only  the  ordinary  amount  of  energy  ? — We 
would  have  a better  chance  of  pushing  it  through, 
but  I hold  we  should  get  some  assistance  in  the  matter. 
I don’t  myself  believe  in  propping  up  industries  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  I would  like  to  see  private  effort 
coming  in,  and  doing  its  best  ; hut  there  are  un- 
doubtedly cases  where  you  are  trying  to  revive  or  ex- 
tend industries  in  a country  like  Ireland  where  initial 
assistance  ought  to  be  given. 

11266.  With  regard  to  the  Scholarships  for  training 
boys  and  girls,  that  is  an  absolutely  different  thing 
from  subsidising  an  industry,  because  you  show  the 
Department  you  spend  all  the  money  on  these  iboys, 
and  when  they  are  trained  they  are  free  to  transfer 
their  services  to  any  other  industry.  Suppose  the 
Department  were  to  say — “ Well,  now,  these  boys  have 
been  so  far  trained  in  work  in  the  Trade  Preparatory 
School.  We  wish  to  see  them  trained  as  cabinet- 
makers. Further,  we  have  not  any  specialised  class 
for  cabinet-making,  or  if  we  have  it  is  a long  way  off. 
The  cheapest  and  best  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to 


enter  into  a contract  with  this  particular  firm  to  give  Oct.  17,  1908. 
these  boys  further  technical  training,  and  so  we  will  ^ Patrick 


into  offer  the  firm,  if  these  boys  are  properly  trained  in 
their  work  to  our  satisfaction,  as  decided  at  The  end  of 
the  year  we  will  make  you  a payment  of,  we  will  say, 

£3  in  respect  of  each  boy  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years,”  is  that  the  sort  of  assistance  you  think  you 
might  claim? — I think  I might  go  further.  What 
should  we  do  an  the  meantime?  Should  we  remain 
idle  until  these  boys  were  trained  ? 

11267.  No  ; you  are  training  them,  and  using  their 
skill  as  it  arises-  and  increases  ? — I agree  with  that 
part,  but  I think  'the  Scholarship  system  ia  good 
enough. 

11268.  That  is  practioally  a 'Scholarship,  but  it  is 
a Scholarship  which  is  only  ,in  respect  of  the  technical 
instruction  which  is  being  given  ? — Precisely. 

11269.  You  don’t  think  that  goes  far  enough  ?— I • 
don’t  think  so. 

11270.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  rather  give  in- 
struction in  the  workshop  direct  ? — Direct. 

11271.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Yes  ; but  this  is  instruction 
in  the  workshop.  I mean  the  boy  is  handed  over  to 
you  to  'be  your  apprentice,  and  in  respect  of  your  giv- 
ing him  proper  training  in  the  principles  of  the  trade 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  using  him  for  the  prac- 
tice to  the  trade,  and  giving  him  .a  ohance  of  becoming 
expert  in  the  practice.  For  that  the  Department  can- 
not pay,  but  they  may  regard  it  as  a ^necessary  con- 
comitant of  instruction  in  the  principles  that  you 
are  going  to  give  him  while  in  the  workshop,  and  the 
payment  I suggest  would  be  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  ? — I think  that  would  be  better  than  I 
have  suggested  ; it  would  meet  our  point. 

11272.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a plumber.  Assum- 
• ing  there  was  a plumber  who  was  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  his  craft  to  an  ap- 
prentice, land  that  there  were  only  six  plumbers’  ap- 
prentices in  the  place,  so  that  it  was  not  convenient 
to  establish  a class  for  plumbers,  you  would  approve 
of  paying  the  plumber  a fee  if  in  addition  to  giving  a 
boy  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical 
experience  he  gave  him  almost  adequate  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  the  craft  ? — Yes,  I would,  provided 
means  are  taken  to  see  he  does  give  the  instruction. 

11273.  Oh,  yes,  the  payment  would  not  be  miade 
unless  the  instruction  was  given  ? — Yes.  I 

should  like  to  say  a word  as  a mem- 

ber af  the  Joinlt  Technical  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  science  instruction  introduced  into 
the  secondary  schools  by  the  Department.  I should 
like  to  praise  the  Department  for  what  they  have  done 
there.  I happen  to  be  connected  with  Irish  education 
since  1879,  both  primary,  intermediate,  and  Univer- 
sity, and  I have  been  a member  of  the  Technical^  Com- 
mittee since  it  was  started  in  Kilkenny.  I think  of 
all  the  work  they  have  done — and  they  have  done  good 
work — there  are  few  things  more  valuable  or  more 
likely  to  increase  in  value  than  the  system  of  science 
instruction  they  have  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
Ireland.  I think  that  the  encouragement  of  Irish  in- 
dustries is  rather  lost  sight  of  or  neglected  in  the  De- 
partment at  present.  I think  an  important  branch  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  its  industries,  would  practically  require 
a Department  of  its  own.  I do  not  think  that  any 
one  'Department,  or  set  of  officials  can  look  after  tech- 
nical instruction,  secondary  instruction  in  schools, 
and  the  industries  of  the  country,  but  I do  think  as 
constituted  at  present  the  officers  of  the  Department 
are  sadly  over-worked  in  that  respect. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Hutcheson"  Poe, 
11274.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Queen’s  County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  reside 
in  the  Queen’s  County  ? — I do. 

11275.  Perhaps  you  would  read  what  you  propose  to 
say  to  us  ? — Perhaps  the  most  pressing  need  at  the 
present  time  in  the  interests  both  of  technical  and 
agricultural  instruction  is  the  provision  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  largely  increased  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  in  order  that  the  Department  may  be  en- 
abled to  deal  more,  liberally  with  the  local  authorities 


c.B.,  Haywood,  Ballinakill,  examined, 
than  is  now  possible.  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  Lieufc-Col. 
which  undoubtedly  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  W.  Hutcheson 
at  the  poor  return  which  the  ratepayers  consider  they  T°e>  aB- 
are  getting  for  their  money  is,  I think,  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
County  Councils  are  so  limited  in  amount  that  in 
place  of  endeavouring  to  conceive  and  carry  into  ef- 
fect a few  bold  and  probably  costly  measures — the  ad- 
vantages of  which  would  at  once  be  apparent— they 
are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  formulating  a 
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number  of  small,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  inex- 
pensive schemes,  from  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  little  if  any  immediate  result  can  be  expec- 
ted. The  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Grants  which  were  amply  sufficient  a few  years 
ago  in  the  earlier,  and,  so  to  speak,  experimental 
stages  of  the  Act,  are  now  altogether  inadequate,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  unless  more  money  is  forthcom- 
ing there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a considerable  risk  of  the 
ratepayers  refusing  to  tax  themselves  any  longer  in 
furtherance  of  measures  from  which  many  of  them  see 
so  little  prospect  of  deriving  any  tangible  benefit. 
However  necessary  it  may  have  been  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  tentatively,  and  with  every  regard  for 
economy  during  the  first  few  years  which  followed 
the  introduction  of  the  Act,  that  necessity  no  longer 
exists,  for  the  conditions  with  which  they  have  now 
to  deal  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  six  years 
ago.  At  that  time  they  had  to  do  with  a people  who, 
though  they  mostly  lived  by  the  soil,  seemed  perfectly 
content  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  cultivation  as 
were  in  vogue  fifty  years  before,  and  whom  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  awaken  to  a sense  of  the  advan- 
tages to  foe  gained  by  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
and  more  scientific  system  of  farming.  To  such 
people,  moreover,  technical  education  conveyed  no 
meaning,  seeing  that  manufacturers  and  industrial 
undertakings  were  unfortunately  non-existent  in  the 
country.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable 
but  that  much  of  the  work  in  respect  both  of  technical 
and  agricultural  instruction,  upon  Which  the  Depart- 
ment bias  up  till  now  been  engaged,  should  'be  un- 
productive, or  that  the  people  in  whose  interests  and 
on  whose  behalf  such  efforts  were  being  made,  should ' 
be  slow  to  appreciate  their  opportunities,  or  to  show 
much  desire  to  make  the  most  of  them.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  wholehearted  manner  in  which  the  De- 
partment has  thrown  itself  into  the  work,  and  to  the 
energy  and  zeal  displayed  by  its  officials,  the  time  has 
now  come  when  the  people  fully  realise  the  value  of 
the  instruction  which  is  being  given,  and  the  possibili- 
ties which  lie  'before  them,  if  only  the  Department  is 
prepared  to  administer  the  Act  in  a more  generous, 
and  perhaps  I should  say,  a more  judicious  manner 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  few  general  Observations  to  the  particu- 
lar requirements  of  the  county  I represent  will  be 
seen  presently  ; but  I cannot  too  strongly  impress  on 
this  'Committee  the  vital  necessity  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  country  of  far  larger  money  grants  being 
made  to  the  local  authorities  if  the  work  with  which 
these  bodies  are  entrusted  is  to  attain  any  substantial 
measure  of  success,  or  is  to  be  attended  with  real  and 
permanent  benefit  to  the  community.  I should  like 
to  add  that  the  public  would,  I believe,  feel  greater 
confidence  in  the  Department  were  it  possible  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
its  subsidiary  bodies,  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Boards,  could  be  given  a more  effective  voice  in  its  ad- 
ministration. While  these  'bodies  are  in  themselves 
fairly  representative  of  the  whole  country,  their 
functions  under  the  existing  constitution  are  purely 
consultative  and  advisory,  and  their  recommendations 
may  at  any  moment  be  over-ruled  and  set  aside  shonld 
they  not  happen  to  accord  with  the  views  of  the  heads 
of  the  Department.  Although  I trust  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  my  wish  or  in- 
tention to  imply— much  less  to  assert— that  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  Department  take  any  advan- 
tage of  their  powers  in  this  respect,  the  very  fact  that 
such  a possibility  exists  is  sufficient  to  create  suspi- 
cion, and  should  be  .guarded  against. 

11276.  You  say  the  recommendations  of  the  two 
Boards  might  at  .any  moment  be  over-ruled  and  set 
aside  should  they  not  happen  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  head  of  the  Department.  Do  you  keep 
m mind  the  powers  of  the  Agricultural  Board  over 
finance  and  the  question  of  the  veto  ?— Both  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Board,  I think,  are  more  or 
less  consultative  bodies. 

11277.  No  ; they  have  an  absolute  power  of  veto 
over  the  funds  ?-The  case  to  which  I refer  came  be- 
fore  us  the  other  day  on  the  Railway  Commission,  when 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  gave  evidence  that 
a resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Coun- 
mi  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  rates  and  transit 
facilities  'acting  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  and  of  that  resolution  they  have  never 
S11!f*oeaTrd  any*11.1®,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

1 am  talking  of  the  Agricultural  Board?— 


people,  and  the  feeling  is  that  where  you  have  iiftii 
days  a representative  'body  you  should  give  them  «!!! 
voice  in  the  matter,  ma‘ 

11279.  I merely  interrupted  because  it  seemed  to  m 
to  cover  both  the  Council  and  the  Board,  and  th 
Board  has  the  very  real  power  of  stopping  the  sun 
plies,  and  the  Technical  Board  has  the  same 
— Well,  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  county. 

11280.  That  fact  seems  to  me  to  'be  forgotten  a good 
deal  ; that  is  the  reason  I interrupted  ?— I think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  thinking 
that  the  head  of  the  Department,  who  is  really  if 
supreme  oontrol,  exercises  his  duties  in  any  but  the- 
most  satisfactory  manner.  I should  be  sorry  to  think 
otherwise,  but  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  that  the 
administration  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
The  amount  raised  by  the  rate  of  Id.  levied  in  the 
county  is  £1,070.  Of  this  sum  £460  is  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  technical  instruction.  The  Depart- 
ment contributes  a like  sum  of  £460,  and  the  County 
Kildare  contributes  a sum  of  £26,  making  a total  of 
£946.  Of  this  amount  there  is  allowed  for  itinerant 
instruction  £435,  including  an  instructor  in  manual 
training  and  two  instructresses  in  Domestic  Economy 
a further  sum  for  scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  of 
£375,  a teacher  in  wood-carving  at  Stradbally  £25  and 
expenses  of  administration  £110.  The  courses  given  bv 
the  itinerant  instructors  are  on  the  whole  very  much 
appreciated  and  well  attended,  and  the  aptitude 
shown  by  the  pupils  is  satisfactory.  In  urban  centres, 
the  manual  instruction  is  regarded  with  a certain 
amount  of  jealousy  -by  the  tradesmen  as  calculated  to- 
turn  out  amateur  carpenters,  etc.  Owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  different  centres  which  have  to  be  visited,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  the  instructor- 
can  visit  the  same  centre  a second  time,  a great  deal 
of  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  is  lost,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  pupils  in  what  they  have  learned  is  diffi- 
cult to  maintain.  A second  instructor  is  badly 
needed,  but  want  of  funds  will  not  admit  of  it.  The- 
da sses  held  by  the  instructress  in  “Domestic 
Economy  ” have  been  very  successful,  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  practical  interest  is  taken  in  the  work. 

Boy  Scholarships. — These  consist  of  eight  £15  and' 
six  £5  open  to  boys  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  attending  primary  schools,  and  tenable  at  any 
approved  secondary  sdiools,  not  necessarily  in  the 
county  ; tile  scholarships  are  renewable  for  a second1 
and  even  for  a third  year.  There  is  hardly  as  muck 
competition  as  could  be  wished,  due  perhaps  to  the- 
fact  that  the  primary  school  education  scarcely  quali- 
fies many  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  to- 
pass  the  standard  required  for  the  sdiolarship  exa- 
mination. Were  funds  available  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  try  and  establish  a Trade  Preparatory  School, 
which  might  be  associated  with  one  of  the  existing 
secondary  schools.  Boys  would  then  receive  a 
thorough  practical  training  which  would  fit  them  to- 
take  up  an  industrial  career,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  scholarships  does  not,  and  the  idea  would  com- 
mend itself  both  to  parents  and  boys  in  a way  which 
the  existing  scholarships  do  not. 

Girl  Scholarships. — There  are  fifteen  £15  Scholar- 
ships, open  to  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, who  have  passed  the  fifth  standard  of  the- 
National  Board.  They  are  tenable  only  for  one  yeaT, 
and  up  to  this  the  scholars  have  been  always  resident 
at  the  Presentation  Convent,  Stradbally.  Hitherto- 
the  girls  have  -been  selected  by  local  committees,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  received  as  to  the  low 
standard  of  education  of  some  of  the  scholars,  and 
their  consequent  inability  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  training,  an  entrance  examination  conducted' 
by  the  Department  was  held  this  year.  The  result 
was,  however,  not  very  satisfactory  owing  to  the 
“ stiffness  ” of  the  papers,  which  were  quite  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  candidates,  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Technical  Committee  it  was  decided  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  system  of  selection.  This  is  regret- 
table, as  it  was  hoped  the  effect  of  these  examina- 
tions would  have  been  to  induce  the  daughters  of  the- 
middle-class  farmers,  who  have  hitherto  apparently 
resented  the  idea  of  selection,  to  come  forward. 

Agricultural  Instruction  Scheme,  etc. 

Of  the  amount  levied  in  the  county  a sum  of  £540 
is  set  aside  for  these  schemes. 

The  Department  contribute  ....  1,029' 
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Of  this  amount  there  is  allowed  for 
(1.)  An  Itinerant  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
(2  ) Dairy  Instructress  • 

«'_)  Horticultural  Instructor 
(4  ) Live-Stock  Scheme  . 

(5)  Cottage  and  Farm  Prizes 
Subsidies  to  Shows 


(6 


(7!)  Administrative  Expens 


£1,569 


Daisy  Insteuction. 

The  classes  held  have  been  attended  with  much  suc- 
cess and  the  instruction  given  with  regard  to  butter- 
making should  produce  good  results.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  very  small  class  of  farmer  makes  his 
butter  are,  however,  often  of  such  an  objectionable 
and  unsanitary  character  that  m the  interests  of  the 
public  health,  as  well  as  m those  of  the^butter  m- 


or  eight  months,  they  are  absurdly  small,  the  laughing  Oct.  17, 1908. 
stock  of  the  country,  two  or  three  square  yards,  they  Lieut  _Col  w 
are  really  only  bringing  the  thing  into  contempt  and  Hutoileson> 
ridicule.  More  encouragement  might  be  given  by  the  p0g_  0 D_ 
Department  tc  th6  planting  of  shelter  belts  by  farmers 
and  others. 

11284.  Whwb  sort  of  encouragement?— -By  giving 
them  trees  at  a small  cost. 

11285.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  they  do  that?— They 
do,  I know  one  oar  two  men  who-  got  trees  from  the 
County  Committee  and  they  came  dearer  than  if  they 
got  them  from  the  nursery-man,  I don’t  know  why, 
so  that  they  did  not  gain  anything  by  that.  A scheme 
which  would  confer  far  more  benefit  on  the  agricultural 
classes  than  anything  yet  suggested  would  be  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  at  Donoghmore, 
where  the  former  workhouse  buildings  are  available 
and  capable  of  being  adapted  at  comparatively  little 
expense  to  the  requirements.  Some  years  ago,  when 
such  -an  idea  was  being  discussed,  Lord  Castletown 


llustry  itself,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  Department  offered  to  place  thirty  or  forty  acres  adjoining  the 
should  insist  on  some  system  of  dairy  registration,  workhouse  at  the  disposal  of  such  a college,  and  it  ia 
with  -a  view  to  their  periodic  inspection  by  the  dairy  probable  that  he  would  still  be  willing,  if  not  to  make 
instructress,  and  a report  by  her  on  the  state  in  which  a free  grant,  at  any  rate,  to  accept  a moderate  rent 

thev  were  kept.  Prizes  might  be  awarded  for  the  for  .5^  land  as  might  be  needed.  The  college  might 

best  kept  and  equipped  dairies,  and  thus  encourage-  bg  open  to  the  province  of  Leinster  and  would  supply 

ment  given  to  the  small  farmers  to  provide  themselves  a Want  which  has  been  more  than  once  expressed. 

...  ®...  tv. ft  Tvresent  system.  Another  scheme  which  would  do  much  to  popularise 


with  “up-to-date  appliances.  The  present  system, 
which  admits  of  butter  of  perhaps  half  a dozen  de- 
crees of  quality  being  brought  into  the  nearest  market 
town  and  there  disposed  of  to  the  local  trader  at 
practically  the  same  price,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  why  the  Irish  butter  gets  a bad 
name  in  the  English  market,  -as  it  -s 
impossible  that  when  these  different  parcels  of 
butter  come  to  be  blended  together  m bulk  by  the 
local  shopkeeper,  and  then  shipped  to  England  that 
the  mixture  can  be  of  uniform,  much  less  of  a high 
standard.  Such  a system  can  only  be  put  a stop  to 
by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  good 
butter  and  Who  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present 
practice.  In  connection  with  the  dairy  instructress 
it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Department  that  her 
duties  might  be  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  poultry 
instructress,  without  any  loss  of  efficiency  and  with 
some  saving  of  expense.  Had  this  course  been  per- 
mitted, the  County  Committee  would  not  now  be  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  the  poultry  instructress,  for 
whom  no  provision,  could  he  made  in  this  year1  s scheme 
on  account  of  a shortage  of  funds.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Department  may  reconsider  their  decision  in  this 
matter,  seeing  . that  the  poultry  industry  ,VT’“ 


the  Act  -and  to  bring  its  value  home  to  the  smaller 
ratepayers  would  be  the  establishment  of  three  or 
more  Veterinary  Dispensaries,  each  of  which  would 
be  in  charge  of  a Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  would  be 
called  upon  to  provide  veterinary  attendance  at  certain 
fixed  charges,  based  on  a sliding  scale  according,  to 
valuation,  for  all  ratepayers  in  his  Dispensary  district, 
whose  valuation  did  not  exceed  £5.  The  County  Com- 
mittee attach  great  importance  to  the  provision  of 
some  such  scheme  and  have  already  brought  it  before 
the  Department,  but  so  far  unsuccessfully.  In  the 
selection  of  sires  under  the  Live  Stock  scheme,  it  is 
recommended  that  a representative  of  the  County 
Council  should  be  associated  with  the  Department's 
officer,  and  that  due  notice,  both  of  time  and  place  of 
selection,  should  be  sent  to  the  County  Council. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  revive  the  breed  of  the  old 
Irish  draught  horse  which  has  become  nearly  extinct, 
and  from  whom  some  of  the  best  animals  in  this 
country  were  formerly  bred.  Failing  any  sires  of  this 
breed  being  procurable,  the  Department  should  sanc- 
tion a larger  number  of  Clydesdales  or  Shires  being 
bought,  as  at  present  the  county  is  limited  to  one  of 
each  class,  which  is  inadequate.  There  is  great  com- 


specialiy  suited  to  the  small  farmers,  and  the  aban-  petition  for  nominations,  and  did  funds  permit,  more 
donment  of  the  egg  stations  is  very  much  to  be  mares  might  be  nominated  with  advantage.  In  select- 


regretted. 

21181.  You  have  no  poultry  instructress? — Wo  had 
to  abandon  it  this  year,  we  had  not  money  enough 
to  provide  for  everything,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
diversity  of  opinion  in  the  committee,  but  they  thought 
this  past  could  be  done  away  with. 

11282. (Mr.  Brown).— Was  your  dairy  instructress 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  poultry  work? — Yes, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  Department.  Her  duties 
put  her  in  touch  with  the  people  who  look  after  the 
two  things,  girls  get  tired  of  itinerant  lectures,  get 
a surfeit  of  them,  the  duties  are  much  the  same  and 
tlie  people  to  whom  they  appeal  are  the  same.  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  instruction,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  these  two-  posts  should  not  he  amal- 
gamated, for  the  duties  have  much  in  common  and 
the  work  in  connection  with  each  being  for  the  most 
part  carried  out  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  would 
create  no  difficulty.  The  demonstration  plots  at  pre- 
sent authorized  by  the  Department  are  so  -miserably 
small  as  to  be  practically  useless,  and  it  is  suggested 
en  two  acre  plots  should  be  provided  in 


ing  premium  bulls  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  associated  with  the 
Department’s  Inspector,  care  being  taken  that  no  one 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  selling  or  breeding  of  the 
animals  should  be  so  employed.  When.  awarding 
second  and  third  year  premiums,  too  much  importance 
is  attached  +0  the  animal’s  condition,  with  the  result 
that  the  bull  is  sometimes  rendered  unfruitful,  or  at 
any  rate  too  heavy  for  the  class  of  cows  usually  kept 
by  the  ordinary  small  farmer.  This  regulation  of  the 
Department  as  to  “condition”  should  be  relaxed. 
In  connection  with  the  registration  of  dairy  cows  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  county  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  produce  of  such  registered  cows  and  of  a 
premium  bull  should  he  eligible,  if  otherwise  suitable, 
for  a small  premium,  -say  of  £5,  and  in  thi9  way  some- 
thing done  to  assist  the  small  farmer.  Under  exist- 
ing circumstances  these  men  are  often  debarred  by 
distance  and  otherwise  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
pedigree  bull  and  are  driven  to  make  use  of  in- 
differently-bred and  unsuitable  animals  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  stock.  They  naturally  cannot  afford 


that  one,  or  even  two  acre  plots  should  be  provided  in  ttle  price  asked  for  the  high-class  bull,  and 

the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  of  the  three  Agricultural  auoh  ,as  therQ  is  a sufficient  supply  of  these 

Shaw  centres,  where  experiments  on  an  adequate  scale  — • 1 - 

could  be  conducted  and  where  they  would  be  certain 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  those  who  attended  the 


shows.  We  have  three  shows  in  the  county  held 
about  August,  at  Maryboro’,  Donoghmore,  and  Slieve- 
margy,  they  are  very  largely  attended  and  are  held  at 
a time  of  the  year  when  the  crops  can  be  seen  to  good 
advantage  and  the  people  can  see  the  effects  of  fertil- 
isers and  spraying  on  the  different  plots. 

11283,  (Chairman). — Have  you  made  a suggestion  to 
that  effect  to  the  Department? — We  have  not,  these 
demonstration  plots  have  only  been  in  existence  seven 


latter  in  the  oounty  to  meet  all  requirements,  the 
provision  of  these  low  premium  bulls — which  the  small 
farmer  would  be  in  a position,  to  buy— would  at  least 
be  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things. 

11286.  (Chairman). — I am  not  sure  that  we  Have 
heard  amytliing  about  the  registration  of  dairy  cows  ? 

I am  only  speaking  of  my  own  county. 

11287.  What  is  the  system?— Any  owner  of  cattle 
can  ask  that  they  shall  be  inspected,  and  at  the  Li- 
spec tor’s  discretion  the  best  of  his  cows  can  be 
registered. 

4 N 
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Oct.  17, 1906. 
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Hutcheson 

Poel;o.B. 


Major  J.  H. 
Connellan, 


11288.  (Mr.  Brown). — We  heard  about  it  in  Lime- 
rick?— In  Limerick  I believe  they  go  largely  in  for 
those  half-bred  bulls  for  dairy  cattle ; of  course,  it 
requires  to  be  safeguarded. 

11289.  (Chairman). — The  suggestion  is  that  the  pro- 
duce of  these  registered  cows  and  of  the  premium  bull 
should  be  eligible  for  a small  premium? — We  have  only 
nineteen  bulls  in  the  whole  county,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly inadequate.  Some  of  these  small  farmers  are 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  a bull. 

11290.  You  mean  increasing  the  number  of  bulls  at 
the  expense  of  their  being  cross-bred  ones? — Of  course, 
it  is  only  a temporary  thing ; it  would  be  a mistake 
to  look  forward  to  have  these  half-bred  bulls  per- 
manently. In  Limerick  they  answer  very  well,  but 
the  class  of  men  who  have  dairy  herds  there  take  care 
that  the  half-bred  bull  is  a good  one. 

11291.  Is  the  Queen’s  County  much  of  a dairy 
county? — Some  parts  are. 

11292.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  are  a large  number  of 
hulls  in  use  besides  the  premium  bulls  in  the  Queen’s 
County? — A great  number  of  bulls.  I have  a pure- 
bred bull,  and  other  gentlemen  have  some,  and  there 
are  any  number  of  half-bred  bulls  over  the  county. 
Many  of  them  axe  unsuitable  and  badly  bred.  We 
suggest  this  as  a temporary  measure. 

11293.  There  are  many  more  pure-bred  bulls  in  the 
county  than  there  were  formerly? — The  difference  is 
very  slight. 

11294.  The  produce  of  these  bulls  will  he  very  often 
kept  for  service  ? — To  a certain  extent ; at  any  rate,  I 
am  only  putting  it  forward.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  expression  of  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a 
scheme  pending  the  pure-brgd  bulls  being  in  greater 
numbers. 

11295.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend  more  money 
in  getting  more  pure-brcd  bulls : would  that  be  your 
own  view? — Certainly,  and  that  is  the  view  I think 
of  most  agriculturists. 

11296.  Would  it  not  he  better  to  increase  the  number 
of  pure-bred  bulls  even  though  you  would  not  get  as 
many  as  by  the  other  system  ? — It  undoubtedly  would. 
All  bulls,  whether  premium  or  otherwise,  should  be 


registered.  One  disadvantage  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  that  there  are  a certain  number  of  men  in 
our  county  who  do  a considerable  trade  in  springers 
and  then  these  springers  are  in  calf  to  some  of  these 
wretched  bulls  who  are  not  fit  for  anything,  and  the 
are  sold  in  markets  and  fairs,  and  the  purchaser  buvs 
these  and  gets  a wretched  calf,  from  which,  in  turn 
again  he  begins  to  breed.  If  every  bull  was  ’registered 
you  would  put  a Check  on  that  trade.  u 

11297.  Only  allowed  to  be  registered  if  he  was  con 
sidered  fit? — Yes,  it  would  put  a stop  to  that. 

11298.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  prevent  any  unfit 
sire  from  service  ? — I would  like  to  do  it  if  I could  • 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  country.  ’ 
11299.  (Chairman).— To  register,  after  inspection 
the  least  bad  ones?— Yes.  P n, 

11300.  (Mr.  Dryden).— He  means  that  people  should 
not  use  anything  but  a registered  bull  ?— Yes,  and  no 
bull  should  be  registered  unless  he  was  suitable. 

113°L  I have  no  doubt  you  could  manage  it ; 
of  these  half-bred  bulls  would  answer  you  splendidly? 
—Yes ; a small  farmer  is  not  fond  very  often  of  th4e 
high-fed,  pampered  bulls.  I have  known  one  or  two 
cases  where,  the  second  year,  the  Department’s  inspec- 
tor almost  refused  to  pass  the  bull.  He  was  m 
splendid  working  condition,  but  was  not  a fat  fine 
beast  for  a cattle  show,  and  next  year  the  man  got 
him  into  such  condition  that  he  got  so  heavy  he  could 
not  get  enough  cows  to  qualify  him  for  a premium 
11302.  There  is  a medium  condition,  that  gives  them 
energy  and  force,  but  if  you  let  them  run  down,  weak 
as  I have  heard  of  being  done,  they  are  no  use?— I 
think  people  who  have  got  bulls  know  how  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition.  * 

11303.  I have  heard  that  in  some  cases  they  do  let 
them  get  down  so  thin  that  they  are  not  able  to  do 
the  work  required  ? — Very  possibly,  but  it  is  not  our 
experience. 

11304.  (Chairman).— I suppose  we  may  take  your 
evidence  as  fairly  representative  of  the  views  of  the 
Queen’s  County  ? — I think  you  may  take  it  so.  I have 
tried  to  get  answers  to  the  queries  sent  to  different 
centres,  and  to  embody  them  in  my  evidence. 


Major  J.  H.  Connellan,  d.l.,  Coolmore,  Thomastown,  examined. 


. 11305.  (Chairman).— You  are  Chairman  of  the  Kil- 
kenny County  Committee  of  Agriculture  ? — Yes  ; and  I 
am  a member  of  the  Joint  Technical  Committee  as  well, 
and  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  in  Dublin.  I have  prepared  no  regular 
statement,  but  I think,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
I should  just  say  a few  words  as  to  the  general  work- 
ing of  it.  Before  doing  so  I would  just  like  to  refer 
for  a moment  to  the  question  of  technical  education 
as  apart  from  agriculture.  With  nearly  every  single 
word  of  what  Canon  Doyle  has  said  I quite  agree. 
He  said,  rightly,  the  question  of  accommodation  is  a 
very  pressing  one,  and  no  doubt  it  is  ; but  before  you 
could  decide  where  you  should  make  any  move  as  to 
additonal  accommodation  you  could  not  deal  very  well 
with  the  matter  of  the  model  school  without  referring 
the  thing  to  the  Chairman  of  that  Committee  and  the 
JNational  Board,  under  whose  control  it  is. 

11306.  Before  yon  could  utilise  the  model  school  ?— 
Before  you  could  entirely  dispense  with  the  scholars 
that  are  there  now 

11307.  They  are  not  altogether  vacant?— No:  there 
attendance  b°yS  0n  roU’  and  sixty  odd  average 
11308.  Do  you  think  the  model  school  could  be  looked 
to  at  all  to  supply  the  immediate  accommodation?— 
1 am  not  at  all  to  be  taken  as  saying  that,  but  I think 
' i/??t  ou?t  the  boys  that  are  there. 

11309.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  the  recent  report  of  Mr. 
Dale  it  was  suggested  that  that  school  should  be 
closed  ? — I have  not  seen  that. 

P°yle')iT'/t  was  jested  that  schools  where 
the  attendance  had  gone  down  might  be  utilised  for 
other  purposes,  and  a school  be  built  in  place  of  them 
^nf+C;tTmiditte^he  bo?rV  of  C0UISe-  I did  not  advocate 
forttheSm°Ut  ^ b°yS  wlthout  Providing  accommodation 
(Witness) . With  regard  to  the  agricultural  ques- 

-Y’  WVr!vaI1  fully  a?reed  with  what 
Canon  Doyle  said  as  to  the  want  of  instruction  in 

lld  -an  unfortl*nate  experience 
indiffpr^t  ?f  SI?*  ?rSt  two  lnstructors,  and  having  an 
indifferent  instructor  is  worse  than  having  none  at 


all;  but  apart  from  that,  I think  it  is  the  general 
view  of  my  committee  that,  on  the  whole,  a great  deal 
of  good  has  been  done  by  this ; and  as  time  goes  on 
the  people  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  more  of 
the  facilities  which  have  been  placed  before  them,  and 
especially  I think  with  regard  to  horses.  I have  been 
connected  with  the  nomination  system  both  under  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  since  it  has  been  taken  ovet 
by  this  Department,  and  I think  that  anybody  who 
goes  to  the  shows  of  mares  every  year  must  see  the 
increased  amount  of  interest  taken  in  them,  and  the 
larger  exhibits  and  the  better  quality  of  the  mare3 
exhibited.  We  had  ninety-nine  services  last  year, 
and  we  have  had  sixty-two  foals  ; that  would  be  the 
general  average.  As  regards  bulls,  of  course  that  has 
not  had  time  to  work,  has  not  worked  so  long ; but 
we  have  had  seventeen  premium  bulls  this  year  out 
a total  of  twenty-three;  and  I think  we  probably 
should  have  had  more  than  the  seventeen  were  it  not 
for  this  little  defect  in  the  machinery,  by  which  the 
lapse  of  an  application  loses  the  service  of  a premium 
buU.  That  is,  supposing  an  applicant  is  not  able  to 
get  a bull,  and  reports  to  us,  it  is  then  too  late  for 
another  applicant  to  make  a selection,  because,  unfor- 
tunately, the  selection  of  these  bulls  is  confined  to  two 
or  three  centres.  If  the  Department  could  devise  some 
scheme  by  which  applicants  could  obtain  their 
premium  bulls  in  a more  easy  manner  1 think  we. 
wouM  find  the  scheme  would  work  much  better. 

11310.  (Chairman). — I think  Professor  Campbell 
touched  on  that  subject? — As  regards  the  question  of 
agriculture  generally,  Canon  Doyle  said,  and  rightly 
said,  that  we  want  better  methods  of  agriculture  in 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there  are  many  very 
experienced  farmers  that  you  could  teach  very  little, 
but  in  other  places  there  are  some  who  want  a little 
help  and  instruction.  And  he  touched  on  the  subject 
of  tillage,  but  he  did  not  mention  that  one  reason  why 
tillage  became  lessened  was  the  fall  of  prices.  When 
men  could  sell  wheat  in  this  country  at  21s.  a,  barrel, 
and  barley  in  the  same  proportion,  and  can  only  get 
from  16s.  to  14s.  for  the  same  commodity  now,  that 
led  to  a great  deal  of  land  being  laid  down  in  grass ; 
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but  that  is  more  a question  of  protection  and  free 
trade,  that  I suppose  we  had  better  not  go  into  here,  but 
that  was  the  great  factor  in  a great  deal  of  the  land 
being  laid  down  in  grass.  As  regards  spraying,  I 
suppose  it  is  no  harm  to  give  one’s  own  experience 
T found  it  most  useful.  And  I may  say  this,  that  two 
Tears  ago,  when  we  had  not  a good  crop  in  the  country, 

I grow  one  and  a quarter  Irish  acres  of  potatoes ; I 
hatroened  to  be  away  a good  deal  that  winter,  and 
only  consumed  the  quarter  acre,  and  I sold  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Irish  acre  that  remained  for  about  £34. 

I think  it  shows  that  growing  good  potatoes  would 
Bav  That,  perhaps,  would  be  rather  an  extreme  case, 
because  potatoes  that  year  were  rather  dear  from  their 

SC^311.  Is  spraying  becoming  more  general  ? — It  is 
beginning,  but  it  is  not  general.  Spraying  is  not  so 
effective  at  some  times  as  at  other  times  ; nevertheless 
I think  it  is  a good  thing.  As  regards  the  other 
branches  of  our  agricultural  scheme,  a copy  of  winch 
I hand  in  to  the  Committee,  I think  it  must  be  said 
to  be  doing  good.  Last  year  we  sent  out  1,468  dozen 
eggs  from  pure  breeds  ; that,  of  course,  will  have  a 
very  good  effect.  We  have  had  turkey  premiums,  and 
we  have  had  a great  many  turkeys  distributed  through- 
out the  country  ; and  I am  informed  by  one  of  our 
committee,  who  is  a farmer,  that  in  his  district  he 
considers  that  for  the  cost  of  one  bird,  which  I believe 
is  under  18s.,  he  considers  that  £200  worth  of  value  is 
being  got  in  that  district. 

11312.  (Mr.  Micks). — Increased  value? — Increased 

Vail313.  (Mr  . Dry  den). — Because  of  the  increased 
sjze  ? Yes.  Canon  Doyle  also  spoke  about  our  veter- 

inary lectures.  At  one  time  one  of  our  instruc- 
tors, who  was  not  satisfactory  in  other  ways,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  gave  us  most  valuable  veterinary 
lectures,  and  a good  many  districts  heard  those  lec- 
tures, and  were  greatly  pleased  with  him ; and  since 
that  we  have  had  another  lecturer  sent  down  by  the 
Department,  who  has  also  done  a great  deal  of  good 
in  my  own  district.  I know  they  took  notes  of  his 
lectures.  _ „ ,, 

11314.  (Chairman). — Is  that  Professor  Mason?— 
Yes.  They  got  them  typed  and  printed,  and  they  are 
available  in  the  adjoining  village  to  me  for  any 
farmers.  . . , . 

11316.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  about 
Professor  Mason  ? — There  is  another  matter,  and  that 
is  the  constitution  of  the  Agricultural  Council  and 
its  connection  with  the  Department.  I can  only  speak 
from  my  own  experience,  and  so.  far  as  I have  seen 
at  the  Agricultural  Council,  which  I have  been  on 
from  the  beginning,  there  was  no  practical  difference 
between  elected  members  and  nominated  members. 
They  took  their  own  views,  and  I think  nobody  coming 
into  the  room  would  recognise  any  difference  between 
an  elected  member  and  a nominated  member,  so  far 
as  the  Council  itself  was  concerned.  There  have  been 
some  remarks  made  in  some  places  as  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  the  Agricultural  Board  were  doing. 
Of  course  that  has  been  spoken  of  publicly  on  several 
occasions,  and,  of  course,  that  does  exist — that  feeling 
that  they  would  like  to  know  the  actual  work  the 


Agricultural  Board  are  doing ; but  a Board  con-  Oct.  17, 1906. 
stituted  that  way,  I suppose,  could  not  be  made  open  ,r  . ~.u 
to  the  public.  ™ 

11316.  There  arc  some  matters  which  the  Agricul- 
tural  Board  has  to  do  which  obviously  could  not  be 
made  public  at  the  time.  For  instance,  negotiating 
for  the  purchase  of  land. 

(Mr.  Brown). — You  have  seen  the  abstracts  which 
are  now  published? — Yes. 

11317.  (Chairman). — Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
the  publication  of  certain  proceedings  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board  which  are  not  necessarily  of  a confidential 
nature  ? — I think  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good.  I 
think  the  public  would  like  to  know  some  of  the 
reasons  that  govern  their  decisions. 

11318.  (Mr.  Brown). — An  abstract  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  now  published  since  the  last  discussion  at  the 
Agricultural  Council? — Then  there  is  another  matter 
I would  like  to  mention — the  question  of  a dairy  herd. 

One  of  our  members,  who  will  address  you  presently, 
was  instrumental  in  framing  a scheme  which  at  first, 

I must  say,  was  received  very  coldly  by  the  Depart- 
ment. They  said  it  was  impossible,  and  could  not  be 
carried  out ; but  finally  we  got  a conference  with 
practically  all  the  committees  in  Ireland,  and  we  came 
to  a general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  lines  and 
general  utility  of  this  scheme ; and  we  had  a meeting 
in  Dublin,  which  was  very  well  attended,  and  was 
very  unanimous  on  the  subject ; and  now,  I believe, 
the  Department  has  authorised  every  county  that 
wishes  to  take  it  up,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  in  process  of 
being  worked  out.  But  that  might  have  been  done 
some  time  ago  if  the  Department  had  been,  perhaps, 
a little  more  sympathetic  in  the  initiation  of  it.  I 
have  not  brought  any  figures  with  me,  because  the 
figures  will  be  found  in  that  report,  but  our  Secretary 
is  here  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  figures  that  you 
think  fit.  We  have  this  year  expended  £1,925  9s.  Id., 
and  of  that,  £855  15s.  4d.  has  been  found  by  the 
county  out  of  the  rates — that  is,  on  agriculture, 
poultry,  butter-making,  horticulture,  live  stock,  Fer- 
tilisers Act,  and  bee-keeping.  I may  mention  that 
the  bee-keeping  has  been  very  successful ; we  have  a 
very  good  instructor. 

11319.  (Chairman). — Have  you  a separate  instruc- 
tor?— Yes,  we  have  had  him  for  some  time.  This 
year  we  started  a butter-making  instructress.  She  is 
now  going  round  the  county. 

11320.  Are  there  creameries  in  this  county  ? — There 
are  creameries.  It  is  not  into  the  districts  where 
there  are  creameries  we  send  the  instructress,  but  into 
the  home-dairying  districts. 

11321.  And  the  instruction  has  been  successful? — 

So  far. 

11322.  Have  the  small  tenants  who  make  their 
butter  at  home,  any  means  of  getting  it  advantageously 
on  the  market  ? — They  have.  If  they  could  have  some 
way  in  which  they  could  co-operate  they  would  do 
better  ; but'  good  butter  can  always  be  sold  in  country 
towns. 

11323.  Has  anything  been  done  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation?— No,  except  for  creameries.  Some  of  the 
small  farmers  sell  fresh  butter  in  the  town  markets, 
and  that  works  very  well. 


Mr.  Gerald  Brennan, 

11324.  (Chairman). — Will  you  just  tell  us  where 
you  live? — I am  a farmer,  and  I live  about  twelve 
English  miles  from  Kilkenny.  I am  a member  of  the 
County  Committee  and  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  in  Dublin ; from  the  beginning  I have  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  Dublin.  With  regard  to 
the  Department,  it  has  not  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  people  generally,  and  I may  say  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmers  are  losing  an  interest  in  it.  I just  noted 
down  a few  observations.  I believe  it  consists  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  the  secretaries  ; one  secretary, 
Mr.  Gill,  I suppose  he  does  not  count.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  the  real  person  that  manages  these  things. 
Mr.  Campbell  may  be  a good  theorist,  but  he  is  not 
a practical  agriculturist,  nor  did  he  know,  anything 
at  all  of  Ireland  until  he  came  over.  It  is  true  he 
is  learning,  but  it  is  a very  tedious  process.  Then 
we  have  the  Advisory  Council  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment ; next  we  have  the  Board  practically  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  also,  and  next  the  Council. 

11325.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Advisory  Council? 
— That  is,  an  Advisory  Council  called  in  to  advise, 


Ballyragget,  examined. 

not  the  Board,  I believe,  but  the  Department ; consul- 
tative, they  call  it',  or  advisory. 

11326.  (Mr.  Micks). — About  horses? — About  every- 
thing. They  are  not  provided  for  by  the  Act,  and  we 
have  never  heard  their  names,  and  know  nothing 
about  them.  When  we  bring  matters  before  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  at  our  meetings  in  Dublin  he  says 
he  will  consult  the  Advisory  Committee. 

11327.  (Chairman). — On  horse  breeding  or  some 
other  subject? — Any  subject  that  happens  to  be  men- 
tioned. Then  the  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  this  way,  that  there  are  two  men  appointed 
from  every  province ; of  course  they  represent  the 
parties  that  are  also  appointed  to  the  Council ; the 
Council  elect  them,  and  then  the  Department  have  a 
veto  on  these  men,  for  they  appoint  men  to  the  Board, 
and  I must  say  that  recently  some  matter  turned  up 
about  advancing  money  to  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Board  stood  up  and  said  they 
never  heard  a word  about  it ; the  money  was  advanced 
without  their  knowledge.  I submit  that  there  is  nob 
proper  representation  for  the  people,  and  it  ought  to 
4 N 2 


Mr.  Gerald 
Brennan. 
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Oct.  17,  1906.  be  altered.  No  branch  of  agriculture  as  carried  out 
" — . , by  the  Department,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  enor- 

Brfinnan  mous  expenditure,  has  been  as  successful  as  it  should 

r have  been.  In  my  county  I cannot  say  that  there  has 

been  very  much  improvement  in  the  cattle;  it  would 
be  hard  to  expect  it  should  be  so.  There  are  40,000 
cows,  and  last  year  there  were  only  seventeen  premium 
bulls  taken  up.  We  have  now  to  prove  how  many  of 
those  cows  were  in  calf ; possibly  not  one-tenth  were 
in  calf. 

11328.  (Mr.  Brown). — Not  one-tenth  of  the  cows 
that  were  served  ? — Yes. 

11329.  (Chairman). — On  what  do  you  make  that 
statement? — My  own  personal  knowledge. 

11330.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I thought  you  said  you  had 
no  information  as  to  how  many  of  them  were  in  calf  ? 
—We  have  no  information  generally,  but  I have  in- 
formation in  this  way,  that  with  one  or  two  bulls  that 
were  in  my  neighbourhood  very  few  of  the  cows  were 
in  calf,  and  some  of  those  lost  their  calves,  and  I 
know  that  a great  number  of  them  when  reared  are 
exported  out  of  the  country,  and  very  few  remained 
to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle. 

11331.  About  what  number  of  cows  have  you  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  ? — I have  knowledge  of  about 
eighty  cows. 

11332.  Served  by  premium  bulls  ? — Yes. 

11333.  And  about  eight  of  those  had  calves? — I 
don’t  think  there  were  more  than  eight.  In  my  own 
instance  I sent  seventeen  cows  to  one  of  these  premium 
bulls,  not  this  year,  and  I had  not  a single  calf. 

11334.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — You  would  not  condemn  all 
premium  bulls  on  that? — No,  but  I condemn  the  De- 
partment for  the  way  the  bulls  are  fed ; from  the 
treatment  they  receive  they  are  entirely  unsuited ; 
they  are  loaded  with  flesh  and  receive  oil-cake,  and 
everybody  knows  that  bulls  that  receive  oil-cake  are, 
generally  speaking,  unfruitful. 

11335.  I think  that  is  not  correct  ? — I could  give 
you  a gentleman  in  this  country  that  had  experience 
of  it. 

11336.  There  are  hundreds  of  bulls  fed  on  oil-cake 
that  are  doing  good  service.  There  must  be  other  rea- 
sons ? — Well,  some  other  reason,  too.  The  Depart- 
ment are  in  favour  of  keeping  the  bulls  in  a close 
place  or  housing  him.  I don’t  think  that  is  suit- 
able. Their  principal  inspector  said  the  proper  way 
to  treat  a bull  is  to  keep  him  in  a house,  and  give 
him  no  exercise. 

11337.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  he  say  give  them  no 
exercise  ? — Keep  them  in  houses,  whatever  exercise 
they  may  get  by  walking  about.  The  pig  business  has 
not  'been  a success  here,  either.  They  have  introduced 
a small  breed  of  pigs  not  suitable  for  the  bacon  mer- 
chants. They  have  been  very  much  of  a failure. 
However,  I must  say  in  a good  many  districts  that  the 
Waterford  pig  dealers  have  an  institution  of  their 
own,  and  have  given  out  bonuses  to  a great  extent, 
and  have  done  a great  deal  more  than  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  has  done  for  them.  I don’t  think 
the  demonstration  plots  are  very  much  use  in  our 
county.  Almost  every  farmer  knows  what  is  beet  to 
be  done  with  his  land.  The  climate  has  much  to  do 
with  the  growth  of  our  crops,  and  Mr  .“Montgomery, 
a gentleman  from.  Cavan,  who  has  written  on  agricul- 
ture, which  I think  is  about  the  most  useful  work 
you  could  well  read,  says  in  his  opening  statement, 
want  of  money  more  than  ignorance  i6  the  cause  of 
any  default  or  backwardness  in  our  agricultural 
methods  in  this  oountry.  There  is  a great  diversity 
of  soil  here,  and  there,  of  course,  should  be  different 
treatment  for  different  ©oils.  In  the  Noilth  of  Ireland 
there  is  a system  adopted  which  would  not  suit  us 


here.  Every  bit  of  old  meadow  or  new  grass  is  c + 
and  threshed,  and  the  hay  seed  saved  and  sold  Th 
system  adopted  by  the  Department  should  be  altered 
and  the  wishes  of  the  farmers  more  token  into  »<• 
count.  Wheat  has  ceased  to  be  productive  ; oats  are 
fast  'becoming  so  ; potatoes  are  not  the  money-mak- 
ing  crop  ; and  we  have  the  barley,  which  is  uncer" 
tain,  and  not  as  generally  grown  as  it  might  be  T 
don’t  believe  in  tobacco-growing.  But  rape  and  flax 
I see  grown  on  the  Continent  very  extensively,  and 
they  tell  me  they  are  a paying  crop,  also  mustard 
occasionally.  These  are  not  grown  in  this  country 
Much  must  be  done  to  improve  the  butter-producing 
qualities,  of  our  cows,  as  we  are  to  rely,  we  are  in- 
formed, on  the  rearing  of  stores  for  sale.  We  should 
look  at  the  milk  and  butter-producing  qualities  of  our 
cows.  Recently  at  Glaenevin  I was  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  milking  cows  in  good  condition,  but 
not  giving  milk.  I brought  the  matter  before  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  and  the  answer  was — “ Much  we 
care  about  producing  a milking  strain  of  cattle  in  the 
country  when  we  oan  get  from  £100  to  £200  each  for 
our  bulls  to  sell  to  the  Colonies.”  I don’t  believe  in 
these  model  farms  being  established,  as  most  noble- 
men and  men  with  large  means  have  Scotch  stewards 
and  profit  with  them  is  of  no  importance.  They  have 
the  newest  and  most  approved  methods,  and  they  an- 
swer as  examples  to  the  people  if  they  wish  to  follow 
them  as  to  how  land  should  be  treated.  The  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  has  done  very  much  better  than 
the  Department  has  done.  Their  example  should  be 
followed,  and  more  largely  subsidised,  as  it  could  well 
be,  bearing  in  mind  the  much  larger  funds  at  our 
disposal.  Bulls  should  'be  bought,  and  the  up-keep 
paid  for  at  a higher  ^price  than  at  present,  and  ex- 
changed where  necessary.  All  farmers  are  prejudiced 
against  the  Departments’  bulls.  The  cattle  trade  in 
this  country  for  the  last  forty  years  is  most  uncertain. 
Men  who  were  large  graziers  with  large  capital  are 
now  letting  their  lands  at  eleven  months,  and  the  men 
who  take  the  lands  are  largely  financed  by  the  banks. 
Foreign  imports  are,  of  course,  the  cause.  Much  was 
said  about  the  Department  being  a new  Board  on  new 
lines,  different  from  Castle  Boards,  but  I fear  there 
must  be  a new  remodelling  of  this  Board.  The  late 
Government  did  much,  and  have  been  generous,  and 
no  doubt  with  some  administrative  changes  the  De- 
partment will  become  a great  success  with  plenty  of 
money.  Some  popular  and  necessary  changes  are  all 
that  are  required.  The  Department,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture, has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  county  pos- 
sessed by  the  assistants  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  The 
Council  of  Agriculture  should  have  more  power  or  be 
abolished,  and  the  Board  is  not  satisfactory.  Too 
many  things  are  gone  on  with  at  once.  I do  not  think 
the  I.A.O.iS.,  an  irresponsible  body,  should  be  the 
medium  of  distributing  the  funds  of  the  Department. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  mani- 
festly wrong  to  give  them  vast  sums  of  money.  The 
I.A.O.S.  have  to  be  paid  interest  on  all  the  money 
they  advance.  I don’t  know  whether  that  is  refunded 
to  the  Department  or  not.  In  framing  the  Bill  I am 
sure  it  was  intended  the  County  Committees  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  carrying-out  of  the  Agricul- 
tural schemes,  but  the  Department  treat  their  re- 
commendations with  scant  courtesy.  The  Committees 
are  losing  -interest  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  lie 
scheme.  A quorum  is  often  very  difficult  to  procure 
here.  We  -have  very  large  representation.  Nearly 
all  the  County  Councillors  are  on  the  Committee, 
and  clergymen  and  also  laymen,  -and  but  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  clergy  in  attending  we  would  be  often 
without  a quorum  altogether. 


Mr.  Patriot 
Hanlon. 


Mr.  Patrick  Hanxon, 

11338.  (Chairman).  —You  represent  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  Carlow  ? — Yes. 

11339.  You  are  also  a member  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  ?— Yes,  sir. 

11340.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  ? — I think  the  De- 
partment has  done  very  good  work  in  the  County  of 
Carlow,  and  I think  if  it  were  somewhat  differently 
constituted  it  might  do  better  still.  The  general 
opinion  is,  as  far  as  I can  gather,  that  the  Vice-Pre- 


Grangefoxth,  examined. 

sident  should  not  hold  office  continuously.  We  all 
agree  that  iSir  Horace  Plunkett  is  a first-rate  man,  brat 
we  think  it  anight  be  necessary  to  have  a change  in  the 
Vice-Presidency  occasionally,  as  the  working  of  the 
Department  might  happen  to  get  on  wrong  lines. 

11341.  Would  you  have  it  a five  years’  appoint- 
ment ? — Something  like  that. 

11342.  With  a power  of  re-appointment  ? — At  any 
rate  I would  say  it  should  not  be  continuous. 

11343.  (Mr.  Micks). — Go  in  and  out  with  the  Go- 
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1 I think  that  -would  be  the  meet  oon-  1 

^Tnt  iay.  I think  also  that  the  Council  of  Agn-  ' 
veXre  should  get  some  real  power.  It  is  only  now 
<nl^A  dvisory  Body.  The  representatives  of  the  dif- 
|nr„' t , Councils  go  up  there  at  great  expense,  and  they 
*t«inse  and  get  resolutions  passed  there,  and  it  is  not 
iSenton  the  Department  to  consider  these  reso- 
? Xs  any  further.  They  may  or  may  not,  just  as 
£y  think  wen.  My  experience  is  that  m general 
rtev  were  open  to  conviction,  but  delayed  for  a con- 
;,Jrable  time  about  carrying  out  resolutions  that  were 
They  had  to  be  brought  forward  again  and 
La  n ' and  in  the  end  they  did  carry  out  the  resolu- 

' ’ but  if  the  .Council  of  Agriculture  had  a little 
™ore  power  these  resolutions  would  be  carried  out 
“"  My  idea  would  be  that  the  Council  is  not 
!Ently  represented  on  the  Board.  In  Leinster  we 
We  only  two  representatives  on  the  Agricultural 
Poard  and  one  on  the  Technical.  One  of  these  repre- 
^,+etives  is  Mr.  O’Neill,  of  the  County  Dublin,  a 
fS  mai.  no  doubt,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Downes. 

lives  in  Dublin  and  the  other  m Westmeath. 
Well  the  agriculture  in  the  County  Lublin  is  not 
exactly  like  the  agriculture  of  the  rest  of  Leinster, 
and  I think  there  should  be  a representative  from 

* 1 11344111 ^Chairman) . — Y ou  would  enlarge  the  num- 
•bers^the  Board  ?-Yes.  The  'Council  of  Agriculture 
5f,  I think,  is  fairly  representative,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  good  men  nominated  there.  I thinly  of 
■course,  that  the  elective  principle  is  best,  but  I would 
not  like  to  knock  these  very  expert  and  clever  agm- 
.nilturis'te  off  the  Council. 

11345  They  work  well  together — the  two  elements .? 
_I  so,  except  that  their  recommendations  have 

^eil34eT°But  as  far  as  the  elected  and  nominated  ele- 
ments of  the  Council  are  concerned  they  have  worked 
well  together  ?— Yes,  as  faT  as  I could  see. 

11347  (Mr.  Mic7cs).— Without  much  result ?— With- 
out rnudi  or  any  result  on  some  cases.  The  Councd 
•of  Agriculture,  in  my  opinion,  was  always  substantially 
right  for  in  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  last  address  to  us 
when  we  assembled  there  he  said  in  answer  to  some 
•people’s  objection  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
"had  not  'been  carried  out,  he  said  that  every  resolu- 


'had  not  'been  carried  out,  ne  said  • 

-tion  of  the  Council  had  been  carried  out  except 
three,  that  showed,  I think,  that  the  Council  were 
■generally  right,  and  that  they  were  not  nght  in 
delaying.  I think  that  the  proceedings  of  Hie  Board 
■ought  to  be  reported.  We  elect  our  representatives  to 
•that  Board,  and  from  the  time  we  elect  theni  until 
we  re-elect  them  we  never  know  what  they  do,  we 
don’t  know  whether  they  represent  us  at  all  or  not, 
it  may  be  that  they  represent  us  exactly  right,  but 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing  it,  and  a mere  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  is  not  enough,  there  ought  to 
•■be  a full  report  of  what  takes  place  and  the  voting 


of  the  different  members.  And  then  there  are  com-  Oct.  17, 1906. 
mittees  of  experts,  and  all  the  resolutions  that  axe  Mr_  Patrick 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  are  submitted  Hanlon. 
by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  to  these  committees  of  ex- 
perts and  to  these  committees  I object  altogether. 

They  are  altogether  selected  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  over-ride  and  veto  every 
resolution  that  we  pass  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural CounciL  Now,  I think  that  if  they  have  com- 
mittees of  experts  at  all  they  ought  to  be  elected 
and  not  selected  as  they  are.  I think  the  live  stock 
schemes  have  worked  very  well  m our  county,  fairly 
well  at  any  rate,  and  I think  they  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal  <rf  good,  and  I think  the  good  that  they 
will  effect  will  be  greater  perhaps  in  the  future. 

11348.  (Chairman).— How  many  bulls  have  you  got 
in  your  county  7— Fifteen.  It  appears  to  be  enough, 
because  in  some  cases  there  are  not  applications  for 
the  whole  of  them,  the  premium  hulls  are  generally 
taken  up,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  difficulties  in 

geilM9  ^ave  you  .anything  to  say  about  Hie  other 
schemes  ?-No,  I don’t  like  to  go  into  the  technical 
schemes,  I have  not  studied  them  sufficiently. 

11350.  The  other  agricultural  schemes,  poultry  f— 

They  are  doing  very  well,  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a very  good  instructress,  a first-rate  in- 
structress in  butter  and  poultry,  the  people  take  an 

interest  in  her  lectures.  

11351.  Have  the  itinerant  lectures  been  successful? 

Yes,  very  well  attended  as  a rule,  we  have  been 

rather  successful  in  our  appointment  of  the  agri- 
cultural instructor  too,  he  has  done  very  well,  he  is 
a very  attentive  and  careful  young  man,  and  has 
given  lectures  in  agriculture,  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered there  had  been  lectures  enough  given  he  then 
formed  classe.  aid  imtaicted  a lot  of  Joun|  fello™ 
that  he  selected  from  certain  school.  He  bas  been 
trying  experiments  in  manures  and  different  kinds 
of  seeds,  and,  taken  on  the  whole,  I think  he  has 
. created  an  interest  in  agriculture,  which  there  was 
not  before,  and  set  people  thinking  as  to  the  beg 
means  of  carrying  out  these  things.  I 
, absolutely  necessary  to  keep  up  an  establishment  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  country,  it  is 
■ certain  to  effect  a great  deal  of  good. 

; 11352.  On  the  whole  you  report  favourably  of  the 

, working  of  the  Department  1-Yee,  except  that  they 
l have  delayed  too  long  carrying  out  the  -mshes  of  the 
L people,  and  resolutions  have  been  passed  that  were 

L n°ll353^^re  you  thinking  of  any  particular  case?— 

3 Yes,  I was  very  anxious  about  the  revivaland  pre- 

; serration  of  the  old  Irish  Horse  I brought ; forward 

t resolutions  several  times,  but  it  was  a W 
- before  I could  persuade  the  Department  to  tuke  it 

o up,  but  now  I think  they  have  done  nearly  all  that 

g could  be  expected. 


Mr.  John  Butler,  j.e.,  Minans,  Callan,  examined. 


11354.  (Chairman). — You  are  a Member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  in- 
struction for  Kilkenny? — Yes.  ., 

11355.  And  you  have  prepared  the  heads  of  evidence 
that  you  wish  to  give.  Perhaps  you  will  just  go 
through  them  in  your  own  way  ?— My  contention,  to 
begin  with,  is  that  the  Department,  as  at  present 
constituted,  is  not  on  proper  lines  ; that  it  is  unrep- 
.sentative;  and  that  the  time  has  gone  for  either 
nominations  or  other  means  of  co-opting  people  tor 
the  distribution  of  the  money  of  other  people  when 
they  are  not  representative  men.  That  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Agricultural  and  Techincal  Instruction 
Act  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Vice-President  and 
four  elected  representatives  or  more— one  for  each 
■province,  or  such  other  area  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
In  conection  with  that  I may  remark  the  Local 
'Government  Act  aimed  at  administering  the  affairs  of 
each  county  by  its  duly  elected  representatives,  hence 
nomination  or  co-option  to  such  administration  is 
-contradictory  and  indefensible.  The  Agricultural 
Council  at  present  is  out  of  touch  with  the  working 
•of  the  Department,  as  individuals  scattered  over  t e 
four  provinces  and  meeting  but  once  a year  are  powe  - 
less  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Department  s 
officials,  who  have  practically  a free  I'and.  despite 
the  best  intenHons  of  the  Vice-President.  The  Agri- 
cultural Board  appears  to  be  more  m touch  with  the 


Department,  and  is  said  to  have  control  of  the  funds,  Mr  John 
butP  as  its  transactions  are  not  usually  given  to  the  Butleri  ,.P. 
public  the  value  of  these  transactions  is  an  unascer- 
tained quantity.  This  Board  has  no  power  of 
tton  and  as' appeared  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Council,  it.  members  not  oogmssut 
of  and  did  not  authorise,  the  payment  of  a sum  of 
£19,000  out  of  the  Department's  funds 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society — one  of  the  on 
shoots  of  the  Vice-President’s  earlier  attentions,  and 

rSiWtrMS 

We  have  no  lack  at  all  of  advice : we  get  advice  from 
their  own  interests. 

formulated  by  the  Department.  . _ . 

H ?ou  u”  ..coined  fh.t ; hove  jou 
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Oct.  17,  1906. 

Mr.  John 
Butler,  3.V. 


read  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Oh,  yes.  It  is  in 
defensible  in  any  case. 

11368.  The  Act  of  Parliament  may  be  wrong,  but 
the  intention  of  the  Department  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  ? — The  practical  and  efficient  working  of  the 
county  committees  is  frequently  impeded  by  the 
attitude  of  the  Department’s  representatives,  who 
largely  assume  the  role  of  dictator,  and  who  brush 
aside  the  views  of  the  committee,  largely  composed 
of  the  most  practical,  intelligent  residents  of  the 
county,  who  may  be  assumed  to  know  the  wants  of 
their  districts.  I may  say  we  sit  here  at  our  county 
committees ; I am  a pretty  constant  attendant ; and 
the  schemes  come  down  ready  cut  and  dry,  and  we 
have  to  take  them  just  as  they  are.  We  did  make 
suggestions  in  various  ways  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  were  all  brushed  aside.  A year  ago,  when  the 
Vice-President  came  down  here,  we  were  discussing 
this  cattle  scheme,  and  the  question  of  the  defalcations 
of  the  farmers  who  got  the  nominations  for  bulls  came 
up.  I .asked  if  otheT  names  could  not  be  substituted,  or 
if  for  others  who  failed,  or  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
these  animals,  subsidies  could  be  got.  I was  told  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Department,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Vice-President,  “No  ; the  scheme  had  passed  with 
certain  names  on.”  Then  I object  to  the  fact  of  a 
Board  of  experts  in  Dublin  doing  the  business  of  the 
county  here.  A case  in  point,  amongst  many  with 
which  I am  conversant.  The  County  Kilkenny  Com- 
mittee, after  repeated  failures  to  get  the  Department 
to  modify  their  existing  cattle  scheme  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  county,  formulated  a scheme  in  1903  for 
the  better  improvement  of  cattle-breeding  generally, 
and  in  particular,  cattle  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
Department  declined  to  notice  the  matter,  and  when 
pressed  for  their  views  stated  our  scheme  was  im- 
practicable, and  refused  to  entertain  the  question. 
Our  committee  then  distributed  the  scheme  to  the 
other  county  committees  for  their  views  as  to  its 
merits  or  demerits.  The  scheme  received  an  almost 
unanimous  approval,  and  a conference  of  delegates  to 
still  further  discuss  the  question  was  arranged  to  be 
held  at  the  Spring  Show,  in  Dublin,  in  April,  1905. 
Twenty-six  counties  sent  representatives,  and  the 
scheme  was  again  unanimously  approved.  The  con- 
fernce  having  nominated  a deputation  to  wait  on  the 
Department  in  support  of  its  views  adjourned  to  the 
Horse  Show,  August,  1905,  to  receive  the  Department’s 
reply.  When  the  delegates  met  in  August  a make- 
shift was  put  forward  by  the  Department,  and  rejected 
by  the  conference.  The  Vice-President  and  several  of 
the  Department’s  officials  were  present,  and  after  some 
-arleying  the  scheme  was  formally  adopted  by  the 
lepartment.  After  having  pigeon-holed  the  scheme 
for  seven  months,  the  Department  announced,  in 
March,  1906,  that  every  farmer  who  wished  to  par- 
take of  its  advantages  should  make  application  to 
them  within  one  month  for  the  registration  of  his 
cows,  thus  attempting  to  scotch  what  they  could  not 
kill. 

11359.  (Mr.  Micks).— This  is  the  scheme  referred  to 
by  Major  Connellan? — Yes. 

11360.  You  were  the  originator  ?— Well,  yes  ; I 
drafted  the  scheme,  and  the  Committee  adopted  the 
scheme  practically  the  same,  and  it  remained  prac- 
tmally  the  same  to  the  finish.  My  view  of  the  matter 
is  _ that  the  Vice-President  when  he  saw  that  the 
opinion  of  the  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  country 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  previously  given 
him  by  his  experts,  adopted  the  scheme  then  and  there, 
and  when  it  was  sent  back  to  those  experts  they  took 
very  little  trouble  with  it,  and  kept  back  the  scheme  to 
a time  when  it  should  be  a failure,  because  the 
nomination  of  these  animals  for  the  scheme  should 
have  been  announced  months  before  that.  I asked 
the  Department,  when  on  the  question,  to  issue  leaflets 
and  introduce  the  scheme  to  the  farmers  of  the  various 
counties  to  show  the  advantages  the  scheme  would 
bring  to  them,  but  nothing  was  done  until  a month 
before  the  time  that  they  required  all  the  farmers  to 
get  alive  for  a scheme  that  nothing  was  done  to  bring 
before  them.  _ One  advantage  of  that  scheme,  and  one 
that  was  pointed  out  frequently  to  them— we  have 
seventeen  thoroughbred  bulls  in  the  county  for  40  000 
cows,  which  is  a very  curious  proportion  to  hav^but 
one  of  the  principal  things  in  that  scheme  would  be 
to  bring  forward  young  bulls  for  the  practical  purposes 
WthL  ft;(  °,ut,,of  the  best  dairy  cows  in  the  county 
and  by  selected  thoroughbred  bulls,  which  is  exactly 
what  would  suit  a dairy  county  like  this  7 

11361.  (Chairman).— Does  that  conclude  what  you 
wish  to  say  about  agriculture  ?— No,  sir,  I have  some 


E 


explanatory  notes.  I drew  attention  to  the  far* 
the  construction  of  the  Department  was  not  ’ “afe 
cordance  with  modern  ideas,  and  that  people  wh^ 
be  fairly  presumed  to  know  their  own  business 
there  should  be  some  representative  body 
tween  the  expjrts  of  the  Department  and  the  i 
of  the  country,  whom  they  were  supposed  to 
My  experience  is  that  these  experts  are  as  » v 
very  fine  talkers,  and  will  lay  down  rules  for  v 


to  cany  out.  My  opinion  i 
be  an  experimental  farm  : 
these  experts  might  be  put  in  charge  amTsL^ 
people  wnat  thej  yeie  able  to  do,  not  whet  thj.f'' 
fessed  to  do,  and  in  addition  grow  the  crops  and  » 
the  manures  recommended  by  them,  that  they  sho*tf 
also  keep  a ledger  and  show  where  the  farmer  foil™ 
ing  these  methods  was  going  to  pay  his  rent  or  th» 
instalments  due  to  the  Government  for  the  advance  of' 
money.  Speaking  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it 
should  also  be  an  elective  Board,  if  necessary  to  W 
it  on  at  all.  My  idea  is  that  if  you  have  the  Aericnf 
tural  Council  and  a properly  elected  Board  from 
the  County  Councils  generally,  to  assist  tlie  Vice 
President  m the  administration  of  the  Act,  that  the- 
experts  are  not  the  people  to  do  so.  The  Agricul 
tural  Board  has  no  power  of  initiative,  and  is  to  mv 
mind  practically  not  in  control,  it  is  said  to  have  a 
veto  in  the  distribution  of  funds,  but  if  all  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  a scheme  or  schemes  are  car' 
ried  out  by  the  experts  in  the  absence  of  any  respon 
sible  party,  I say  it  is  unfair  to  expect  that  the  Aeri- 
cultural  Board  can  go  into  all  these  things  in  the- 
few  days  that  they  meet,  they  simply  take  the  thing 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  experts  and  pass  it  • 

'11362.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then,  we  have  not  the  right 
men  there? — I don’t  object  to  the  individuals.  The- 
right  men— where  ? 

11363.  On  the  Board?— I don’t  object  to  the  in- 
dividuals on  the  Board. 

11364.  They  are  elected  by  the  Council  ?— Some  are- 
elected  by  the  Council,  and  some  nominated  by  the- 
Vice-President. 

11365.  The  majority  elected  ?— There  are  one-half  as- 
many  on  each  Board  nominated  by  the  Vice-President 
or  his  friends  as  there  are  elected. 

11366.  (Chairman). — One-third  nominated  ? — He  can 
nominate  half  as  many  as  can  be  elected ; he  has 
the  power  of  putting  half  as  many  on  the  Board  as- 
the  whole  constituency  of  Ireland  altogether. 

11367.  I don’t  quite  know  how  you  make  that  out?- 
If  there  are  100  elected  he  can  nominate  fifty. 

11368.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  there  are  150  elected  he- 
can  nominate  fifty  ?— If  that  is  so,  I am  obliged  for 
the  correction  of  my  figures. 

11369.  (Chairman) . — It  slightly  affects  your  figures? 

Very  slightly,  I think  the  principle  is  the  same;  a. 
matter  of  figures  does  not  affect  the  principle,  no  man 
has  a right  to  assume  the  rights  of  a constituency  on 
a Board  administering  the  funds  of  the  country,  an* 
to  be  representative  of  the  people  who  pay  the  money. 
On  the  Technical  Instruction  part  of  the  scheme.  I 
am  a member  of  that  Committee  also.  I wish  to  say 
the  schemes  for  technical  instruction  put  forward  by 
the  Department  were  adopted  by  the  Kilkenny  County 
Committee  and  worked  m accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  with- 
partial  success  in  the  Domestic  Economy  classes.  With 
regard  to  the  Domestic  Economy  classes,  the  impres- 
sion gaining  ground  in  the  country  is  that  they  should'' 
be  relegated  to  the  schools,  that  they  are  not  subjects' 
for  itinerant  instruction,  and  that  following  the  re- 
commendations in  the  report  of  Mr.  Dale,  Inspector 
of  Schools,  he  made  a report,  having  been  sent' 
here  by  the  Government,  on  primary  schools,  and  at 
page  seventy-seven  he  lays  down  a scheme  by  which 
domestic  classes  can  be  removed  to  schools  in  certain 
centres,  and  my  idea  is  that  that  is  the  proper  place- 
for  domestic  economy  teaching.  Itinerant  instruction 
generally,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  got  rid  of,,  and' 
some  centres  established  where  the  young  people  can 
be  initiated  in  the  practices  taught  in  the  schools.  A3- 
the  result  of  representations  made  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee by  the  Department’s  Inspector,  we  formed  a 
Joint  Technical  Committee  with  Kilkenny  Urban  Dis- 
trict to  start  a Trade  Preparatory  School.  This  was' 
attended  with  indifferent  results  as  the  Scholarship# 
for  the  trade  school  were  held  mainly  by  boys  from- 
the  National  schools,  who  were  not,  on  the  whole 
found  suitable,  hence  results  commensurate  with,  the- 
cost  of  teaching  staff,  etc.,  were  not  forthcoming. 

1'1370.  (Mr.  Micks) Were  yon  a member  of  this 

Committee  ? — Yes. 
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11371.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  results  were  not 
■satisfactory  ? — On  the  report  of,  I think,  the  principal 
J the  school,  or  the  principal  with  the  inspector,  I 
Cannot  say  exactly,  but  it  came  from  the  school  that 
the  boys  lacked  the  necessary  training  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  teaching  in  the  Trade  Preparatory  school. 

' 11372.  Was  the  report  of  the  principal  and  inspec- 
tor then,  in  condemnation  of  the  school?— In  con- 
-demnation  of  the  class  of  boys  they  secured  from  the 

^ '11*373 • You  speak  of  the  results  here  that  the  whole 
■school  was  attended  with  indifferent  results  ?— Yes,  the 
boys  not  being  capable  of  taking  the  instruction  avail- 
able at  the  Trade  Preparatory  school. 

11374  Did  you  look  into  the  thing  yourself  ana  see 
why  it  was  that  the  boys  were  not  capable  of  receiving 
instruction?— I did  not  look  into  it,  I merely  took  the 
report  of  the  inspector  and  head  of  the  school  as  better 
•evidence  than  any  visit  of  mine  could  be.  I don  t 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  to  examine  classes. 

* 11375.  Did  you  look  into  the  school  at  all  ? — No. 

11376.  Never  ?— Never. 

11377.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  that  report  ? — I have 
n°11378.  Gr  could  you  refer  us  to  it? — The  principal 

iS  (Mr.'  Philips). — I have  seen  no  report  which  stated 
•that  the  children  were  not  suited  at  all. 

(Witness). — It  came  from  the  schools  to  the  Com- 
finittee.  _ . , 

(Canon  Doyle). — I never  saw  it  as  Chairman,  and 
•never  heard  of  it. 

(Mr.  Philips). — The  results  have  been  most  success- 

i (Canon  Doyle). — The  boys  were  all  tested  at  the 
-examination  held  by  the  Department,  and  I never 
heard  of  such  a report  as  that. 

(Mr.  P.  Kennedy). — A statement  was  made  at  a 
'Technical  Congress  once,  and  it  was  fairly  well  en- 
dorsed, too,  that  under  the  present  condition  of 
primary  education  in  Ireland  the  children  passing  up 
from  the  National  school  to  the  technical  schools  were 
not  as  well  prepared  as  they  might  be  to  take  advan- 
tage of  technical  training. 

11379.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  what  you  referred  to, 
not  to  a definite  report? — I thought  it  came  from  the 
•school. 

11380.  (Chairman). — It  is  really  a pity  you  should 
•come  here  and  make  statements  of  that  kind,  which 
•we  find  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  I have  no  doubt  it  is 
made  Iona  fide,  but  it  is  misleading  to  the  Committee. 
If  it  had  not  happened  that  there  were  one  or  two 
gentlemen  in  the  room  who  could  tell  us  the  exact 
-state  of  facts  we  should  have  gone  away  with  a wrong 
impression? — Whether  it  came  from  the  Technical 
•Congress  or  any  other  source,  it  is  apparently  accepted 
that  the  boys  coming  from  the  sixth  standard  of  the 
National  schools  do  not  or  could  not  receive  in  the 
National  school  a sufficient  training  for  this  purpose. 

11381.  (Mr.  Brown). — Your  statement  is  that  it  is 
^attended  with  indifferent  results  as  the  scholarships 
at  the  trade  school  were  held  mainly  by  boys  from  the 
National  schools  who  were  not  on  the  whole  found 
■suitable.  This  statement  has  reference  to  Kilkenny 
alone  ? — I take  it  on  the  general  ground  ; the  fact 
■that  was  reported  to  us. 

(Canon  Doyle). — If  the  boys  were  not  fit  the  Depart- 
ment must  not  have  been  doing  their  duty  for  they 
held  examinations. 

11382.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Did  you  take  this  statement 
from  any  particular  person  verbally  ?— It  came  to  the 
meeting  and  was  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

11383.  Can  you  say  who  it  was  that  made  the  state- 
ment?— I cannot. 

11384.  You  are  giving  a statement  that  you  believe 
.you  heard  somebody  say  something  of  which  this  is 
a representation— it  is  no  better  than  that,  is  it? — 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  information  came  to  the 
Committee  meeting  from  some  quarter  ; Mr.  Kennedy 
appears  to  know  the  particular  direction  from  which 
it  came. 

11385.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent statement  from  that  which  you  gave  us  here— 
it  is  not  recognisable  as  the  same  statement? — It  is 
not  from  the  same  source. 

• 11386.  It  is  not  only  not  the  same  statement — it 
may  be  a second  cousin,  but  no  nearer  than  that? — 
'That  the  previous  training  of  the  boys  in  the  National 
schools  did  not  fit  them  sufficiently  to  avail  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  trade  preparatory  school,  that  I take 
■fo  be  the  substance  undisputed. 


11387.  You  are  giving  us  that  as  your  opinion,  and  e • j_ 
it  has  the  weight  of  your  opinion,  and  unless  you  give  Mr.  John 
us  any  other  opinion  as  being  that  on  which  yours  is  Butler,  J.P- 
based  we  cannot  take  it  as  carrying  any  other  weight 
than  that  of  your  own  view,  and  you  have  told  us 
you  have  never  been  in  the  school,  and  are  not  an 
expert  in  school  examination,  and  in  fact  knew  no- 
thing about  it  ? — It  was  from  the  report  I took  it. 

11388.  Unless  you  can  tell  us  from  what  report  you 
took  it  I can  place  no  value  on  it  whatever  further 
than  I have  put  ?— Well,  sir,  I can  add  no  value  to  it, 
but  my  experience  is  that  these  trade  schools  should 
be  provincial,  not  county ; I think  the  multiplication 
of  these  schools  in  the  country  will  lead  the  boys 
away  from  the  employment  that  is  to  be  had  in  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  in  a country  like  this, 
where  there  are  no  manufactures,  to  find  employment 
if  a multitude  of  these  schools  are  got  up  ; they  are 
very  expensive  and  unfit  for  boys  for  ordinary  agri- 
cultural work  and  oblige  them  to  emigrate  unless  some 
very  great  stretch  is  made  to  find  employment  in  a 
manufacturing  way. 

11389.  Are  you  aware  of  these  schools  being  pro- 
posed in  agricultural  districts  ? — This  is  an  agri- 
cultural district.  . 

11390.  But  it  is  also  a town  with  a considerable 
urban  population  ? — Yes. 

11391.  And  a good  many  people  who  have  occupa- 
tions that  have  definite  relations  to  trades  ? — I do  not 
say  they  are  abused  up  to  this,  but  they  are  not  suit- 
able schools  to  multiply  in  the  country. 

11392.  On  what  ground  ?— That  if  you  educate  boys 
for  an  employment  not  to  be  had  in  the  country  you 
oblige  them  to  emigrate. 

11393.  But  these  schools  are  educating  them  for  an 
employment  which  is  to  be  found  all  round  the 
country— do  you  happen  to  know  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  ? — No. 

11394.  Then,  we  don’t  need  to  pursue  the  subject? — 

I have  seen  it ; I know  they  teach  steam  and  things 
with  regard  to  machinery  generally ; I think  that  is 
very  little  use  in  the  country. 

11395.  I am  afraid  you  are  not  familiar  with  the 
curriculum — I don’t  think  we  need  pursue  the  sub- 
ject ? — My  recommendation  for  the  boys  is  tailing  the 
smartest  boys  from  the  country  by  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
I recommend  Scholarships  to  secondary  schools, 
the  latter  to  have  classes  and  properly  equipped 
halls  for  science,  these  Scholarships  to  run  for 
two  years ; eligible  for  those  would  be  boys  at 
the  proper  age ; take  the  boys  in  their  twelfth 
year,  when  they  are  quite  at  the  proper  time  to  take 
them  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the  science  school 
and  for  manual  instruction,  and  next  that  they  should 
be  eligible  for  Scholarships  in  the  trade  preparatory 
school,  and  also  to  go  in  for  intermediate  or  other 
sources  of  education  that  may  turn  up.  Very  intelli 
gent  smart  boys  are  lost  in  country  schools,  because 
they  cannot  go  further  than  a certain  point,  and  they 
have  to  turn  to  agriculture  that  they  may  be  very 
unfitted  for.  The  value  and  necessity  of  aiding  and 
developing  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  particular 
those  having  a primary  school  attached,  such  as  con- 
trolled by  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  is  manifest,  as 
it  not  alone  enlists  the  services  of  efficient  teachers 
whose  schools  are  situated  in  populous  centres,  but 
secures  that  co-ordination  which  the  Dale  report 
points  out  as  a necessary  link,  and  which  in  Ireland  is 
to  be  found  in  the  system  followed  by  the  Irish 
Christian  Brothers.  I am  aware  this  matter  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  many  County  Committees,  no 
doubt,  because  those  schools  supply  the  missing  link 
in  educational  matters,  and  further,  the  teachers  have 
already  adapted  themselves  to  present  needs  and  have 
at  least  100  men  specially  trained  to  aid  the  work  in 
which  the  Department  is  engaged.  Another  factor  not 
to  be  despised  nowadays  is  the  economy  of  such  a 
system.  The  cost  of  boys  in  a trade  preparatory 
school  will  be  very  considerably  more,  perhaps  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  these  scholar- 
ships are  granted  to  secondary  schools,  and  then  they 
will  be  no  better  off.  The  two  years  in  secondary 
schools  when  they  are  running  a course  in  science  and 
manual  instruction  is  simply  preparing  them  for  the 
trade  preparatory  school  or  some  other  line  of  study. 

11396.  The  secondary  schools  to  which  you  refer  are 
those  which  'have  as  a primary  Object  the  preparation 
of  boys  for  .examinations  which  are  at  once  the  finish 
of  the  secondary  school  and  the  entrance  to  the  uni- 
versity'?—Principally  for  the  intermediate  examina- 
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Oct-  17, 1906.  tion,  but  they  have  science  classes  and  manual  in- 
if  iT  struction. 

Mr.  J°tm  11397.  But  if  the  secondary  school  is  one  which 

er’  ‘ ‘ devotes  first  attention  to  preparing  boys  for  a career 
marked  out  in  that  way  it  provides  a curriculum  that 
leads  a boy  on  until  he  is  about  sixteen  or  seventeen? 
— No  ; .two  years  is  the  scholarship  which  I suggest  for 
a secondary  school. 

11398.  I am  speaking  about  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school — you  suggest  scholarships  to  be  held 
at  secondary  schools.  Well,  I am  putting  it  to  you 
that  the  secondary  school  having  the  aim  that  I 
describe  will  expect  boys  to  remain  until  they  are 
seventeen  years  of  age,  that  is  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  runs  to  that,  so  if  a boy  is  to  leave  the  school 
about  fifteen  he  leaves  it  two  years  before  the  end  of 
the  curriculum? — The  idea  is  to  catch  the  boys  that 
are  really  going  astray  in  the  National  schools,  the 
smart  intelligent  boy  who  has  no  business  there,  and 
to  give  him  the  advantages  of  the  secondary  school 
and  let  him  try  for  himself.  He  may  go  on  for  the 
intermediate,  that  is  one  chance,  or  he  may  take  a 
scholarship  for  the  trade  school,,  that  is  another 
chance,  or  he  may  go  for  the  Civil  Service  or  many 
other  things.  If  you  give  a boy  two  years  and  induce 
him  to  study  he  will  soon  see  his  way  where  he  is 
going. 

11399.  If  you  give  him  two  years  and  he.  does  not 
continue  on  that  line  it  is  very  necessary  it  should 
be  secured  that  the  work  he  has  done  for  two  years 


gires  the  best  value  for  the  two  years  of  the  boy’s  lij8f 

11400.  The  first  two  years  of  a course  that  ;*  • 
tended  to  be  a real  two  years’  course  is  not  nece«J?' 
the  best  way  of  utilising  the  two  years  which  T? 
all  that  the  boy  is  to  have  in  that  school  1-^ 
scholarship  may  be  prolonged.  ine‘ 


by  the  curriculum? — Even  for  farming  the  Mien 
school  would  be  an  advantage  and  the  manual  for  an 
thing  he  turns  to.  7' 

11402.  The  science  school  undoubtedly  would  be 
advantage  for  farming,  but  the  question  is  whether^ 
would  be  the  most  advantageous  way  of  spending  v 
two  years  if  he  was  only  having  two  years?— m'f 
occurred  to  me  was  that  it  should  be  more  advan 
tageous  then  giving  up  school  altogether  or  remaining 
in  the  primary  school  to  arrive  at  the  sixth  stand, ni 
11403.  The  question  you  are  addressing  yourself  to 
is  whether  it  is  more  advantageous  than  transferrinr 
him  to  a school  which  is  specially  arranged  to  take 
the  best  advantage  of  the  time  you  can  count  upon 
that  by  giving  to  school  work  whether  it  is  better  that 
a course  definitely  arranged  to  suit  the  time  that  the 
boy  is  going  to  give,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  type  of  the  boy  you  are  dealing  with,  have  von 
considered  it  from  that  point  of  view?— I considered 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  helping  the  boy  on  a 
stage  and  fitting  him  for  a higher  stage. 


Mr.  George  T.  Phillips,  Kilkenny,  examined. 

Mr.  George  T.  11404.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  to  the  Com-  county  boys  by  providing  maintenance  allowances,  won 

Phillips.  mittee  ? — I am  Secretary  to  the  Kilkenny  Joint  Com-  by  competitive  examination,  to  the  amount  of  £150 

mittee  and  principal  teacher  of  the  Technical  School.  These  allowances  varied  from  £15  to  £5.  Thirteen 
My  idea  has  been  to  avoid  all  controversial  subjects,  to  boys  commenced  work  in  this  school  in  January,  1905 
just  show  how  we  stand,  and  the  work  we  are  doing  and  have  now  completed  their  second  year.  Five  left* 
and  the  need  for  a building.  Technical  instruction  of  whom  four  were  engaged  by  the  Kilkenny  Guild  of 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  for  a Woodworkers  and  one  by  a cycle  maker.  I may  add 
period  of  four  years,  and  four  sessions  of  work  are  I believe  the  Guild  could  have  taken  the  thirteen  if 
now  completed.  For  the  first  three  years  the  city  in-  they  had  gone.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Guild 
struction  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  county,  but  j ast  mentioned  is  a direct  outcome  of  county  technical 
during  the  fourth  session  the  City  and  County  Com-  instruction,  and  that  it  is  a most  useful  adjunct  of 
mittees  amalgamated,  and  a Joint  Technical  Instruc-  our  work  owing  to  the  facilities  given  by  the  Mo- 
tion Committee  was  formed  which  made  the  work  much  prietor  of  the  same  who  allows  these  boys  to  continue- 
inore  economical  and  effective  and  also  considerably  some  of  their  technical  studies  during  work  hours,  and! 
increased  the  amount  of  instruction.  The  funds  avail-  that  owing  to  the  encouragement  and  advice  offered 
able  at  the  commencement  of  the  city  work  were  as  they  also  attend  a trade  class  in  cabinet-making 
follows  : — £1,300  from  the  Department,  £216  from  the  specially  commenced  for  them  and  others  in  the  trade 
City  Council,  a total  of  £1,516.  Of  this  sum  £330  I should  also  add  that  they  are  taking  clay-modelling; 
were  given  by  the'  Committee  in  the  form  of  equip-  for  design,  and  there  will  be  wood-carving  following 
ment  grants  to  various  secondary  schools  in  the  city  their  own  designs.  There  is  every  prospect  of  their 
for  equipping  science  laboratories,  £50  to  St.  becoming  exceptionally  skilled  craftsmen,  which,  ac- 
Camillus’s  Convent  to  purchase  a finishing  machine  cording  to  the  Trades  Congress  held  last  year,  is  one 
for  the  weaving  industry,  and  nearly  £30  was  ex-  of  the  most  important  wants  of  Ireland  to  bring  pros- 
pended  on  cookery  equipment  for  the  Presentation  and  perity  to  the  ’people.  Work  of  the  fourth  session, 
St.  Camillus’s  Convents,  thus  leaving  about  £1,090  1905-6 : This  session  marked  a new  era  in  the  technical 

for  technical  instruction  directly  under  the  manage-  instruction  for  both  the  city  and  county.  The  two- 
ment  of  the  Committee.  Work  of  the  first  session,  Committees  combined  and  the  present  Joint  Technical 
1902-3 : The  first  portion,  October  to  December,  was  Instruction  Committee  was  formed.  By  it  the  opeia- 

devoted  to  the  obtaining  of  premises,  deciding  upon  tions  in  the  county  were  considerably  extended  and  at 

and  drawing  up  the  necessary  plans  to  convert  the  the  same  time  the  city  suffered  no  loss.  The  cost  of 

premises,  a house  in  Parliament-street,  and  engaging  the  combined  administration  of  both  city  and  county 

a contractor.  The  alterations,  &c.  were  not  completed  was  very  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the  city  alone,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  session,  but  fifteen  classes,  attended  teachers  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
by  178  students,  were  in  operation  in  a room  lent  by  been  confined  to  city  work  were  sent  into  the  country 
the  Commissioners  of  National  _ Education  for  Ire-  to  extend  the  work  there.  By  this  means  a permanent 
land.  Work  of  the  second  session,  1903-4 : During  centre  was  commenced  at  Castlecomer,  and  courses  in 
this  session  there  were  twenty-five  classes  at  work,  the  following  subjects  were  taught : Applied  mechanics, 
and  240  individuals  enrolled.  The  combined  chemical  29  students,  average  attendance.  17  ; machine  con- 
and  physical  laboratory  at  Pa’-Hament-street  was  struction,  22  students,  average  attendance  14 ; steam, 

fitted  up  and  equipped,  and  owing  to  lack  of  ac-  29  students,  average  attendance,  16  • 6.  This  was  a 

commodation  another  room  at  the  Model  School  was  decided  advance,  and  is  being  further  extended.  T 
made  available  for  it.  Work  of  the  third  session,  expect  to  double  the  work  there  this  year.  The  other 
1904-5  : The  evening  classes  were  continued  on  the  lines  classes  carried  on  by  city  teachers  were  the  following : 
of  the  previous  session,  but  a most  important  develop-  Ballyragget,  carpentry  and  joinery,  22  students;  Kli- 
ment took  place  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  meganny,  cookery,  30  students ; Callan,  carpentry,  19' 
what  is  known  as  the  trade  preparatory  school.  A students.  Ballyraggett,  cookery,  30  students.  The 
supplementary  scheme  was  formed  by  which  the  City  above  seven  classes  represent  the  gain  in  instruction 
Committee  gave  the  use  of  the  school  and  equipment  to  the  county,  due  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
in  Parliament-street  £50  a year  and  the  service  of  the  Committees.  I may  add  that  had  these  Committees 
principal,  while  the  County  Committee  agreed  to  give  not  joined  the  seven  classes  would  not  have  been  held,, 
an  annual  contribution  of  £100,  and  also  further  and  I suppose  the  teachers  would  have  been  doing 
equipped  the  school  to  the  amount  of  £150.  On  these  nothing  in  the  city  during  that  time.  The  city  classes 
conditions  the  school  was  available  during  the  day  to  during  this  session  showed  a very  marked  increase  in 
educate  boys  requiring  a knowledge  suitable  for  skilled  every  respect.  Compared  with  the  previous  session  the 
handicraft.  The  County  Committee  further  aided  male  students  -had  increased  by  thirty-seven,  the  re- 
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spective  numbers  being  seventy,  and  107,  and  the 
female  students  had  increased  from  144  to  216.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  signs  was  the  marked  increase 
of  artizans  attending  the  classes,  the  number  jumping 
from  twenty-three  to  forty-five,  showing  that  more 
men  are  admitting  the  usefulness  of  the  work  m con- 
nection with  their  means  of  earning  tneir  living.  To 
show  that  the  money  has  not  been  wasted,  the  annual 
income  is  as  follows  : From  the  Department,  £820,  en- 
dowment. and  £550  trade  school,  £1,170. 

11405.  That  is  annually? — Yes,  £1,170.  From 
the  local  rates,  County  Council,  ^£540 ; City  Council, 
£275 ' fees,  grants,  etc.,  £65  ; total,  £1,850.  From 
tills  sum  is  provided  the  following:  £263  in  Scholar- 
ships for  'boys  and  girls.  This  year  the  girls’ 
Scholarships  have  been  dropped  and  the  money  put 
to  another  source,  for  equipment,  but  in  future  it  is 
•oroposed  to  carry  them  on,  so  we  require  £263 
allocated  each  year  for  Scholarships.  Then  there  are 
the  salaries  of  seven  permanent  teachers,  salaries  of 
five  special  teachers,  wages  of  two  caretakers,  main- 
tenance of  city  school  .and  branch  school,  Ormonde- 
road,  rents,  insurance,  maintenance  of  classes  in 
county  Centres,  cartage  of  equipment,  travelling  ex- 
penses of  teachers,  and  general  administration.  Now, 
this  is  the  great  point  I wish  to  bring  before  lie 
Committee,  the  lack  of  accommodation  for  city 
classes.  Most  of  the  rooms  tare  much  too  small  for  the 
wants  of  the  students.  For  example,  we  have  about 
thirty  Art  students  cramped  into  a room  twenty- 
seven  by  sixteen  feet.  In  this  small  room  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  teach  modelling,  light  and  shade, 
model  drawing,  etc.,  at  the  same  time.  The  room  is 
so  crowded  that  I have  had  permission  to  use  a room 
: in  the  ;Courthouse  for  this  purpose.  The  tailors  and 
the  students  learning  dressmaking  have  been  unable 
so  far  to  use  tables  for  their  work  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  moving  them  in  and  out  of  the  Art 
. room  as  required.  We  have  had  to  put  boards  across 
the  desks.  We  badly  need  another  room.  There  is 
no  lecture  theatre  for  science  teaching,  the  centre 
of  the  laboratory,  itself  a small  room,  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  most  inconvenient  for 
both  teachers  and  students.  The  laboratory  for 
mechanical  science  is  in  a small  room  eleven  feet  three 
inches  by  nine  feet  three  inches,  part  of  which  is 
required  as  a passage  and  for  room  for  presses.  The 
manual  instruction  room,  itself  too  small,  has  in  it 
the  lathe  and  hearth  used  for  practical  engineering. 
The  mechanical  drawing  room,  accommodation  six- 
teen, was  required  to  hold  classes  with  twenty-two, 
twenty-three,  and  twenty-six  students  respectively. 
The  office  accommodation  is  wretched,  and  situated 
in  the  very  worst  part  of  the  building,  the  top. 
There  is  a very  strong  and  urgent  need  of  a grant 
of  some  kind  to  build  a suitable  school  so  that  the 
city  classes  can  be  in  the  same  building,  and  proper 
supervision  given  to  them.  We  are  now  in  three 
centres.  .County  classes.  There  are  eighteen  courses, 
or,  including  the  three  at  Castlecomer,  twenty-one, 
given  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  every 
case  a wish  was  expressed  that  the  courses  should 
regularly  recur  each  session.  It  was  stated  that  a 
class  was  held  one  session  and  then  no  other  would  be 
held  for  three  or  four  years,  and  the  people  got  out 
of  touch  with  the  work  and  lost  interest  in  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  they  got  for  their  rates.  As 
far  as  possible  this  is  being  carried  out,  but  there 
are  not  sufficient  teachers  to  supply  the  demand  for 
classes.  This  difficulty  might  be  partly  eradicated 
if  the  Department  had  a reserve  staff  of  teachers,  or 
teachers  on  supply,  who  might  be  lent  to  counties 
where  it  was  impossible  to  even  approach  the  demand. 

Students  deceiving  Permanent  Instruction  under 
the  Scheme. 


1904- 5, 

1905- 6, 


Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a few  words  about 
the  Trade  School.  I may  say  the  Department  held 


an  examination  for  the  admittance  of-  these  boys,  Oct.  17,  1900. 
the  whole  of  whom  came  from  primary  schools,  and  ,, 
they  are  supposed  to  have  reached  a standard  equal  ^ rj. , 
to  the  sixth  standard,  they  Should  know  that  standard  ' * 1 
of  work  fairly  well.  The  first  yeai  we  had,  I think, 
about  twenty-five  candidates,  from  which  thirteen 
were  selected  as  having  reached  a sufficient  standard 
to  go  on  with  our  work,  these  boys  were  in  constant 
attendance.  I think  their  average  attendance  was 
about  98-9,  close  on  99  per  cent.,  a splendid  attend- 
ance for  regularity,  and  the  curriculum  we  have 
taken  has  been  to  some  extent  modified  for  the  needs 
of  the  town.  The  principal  trades,  I think  we  might 
say,  are  the  building  trades,  and  offshoots,  such  as 
carpentry  and  joinery,  we  have  cabinet-making  and 
a little  furniture-making,  we  have  three  engineering 
centres,  at  any  rate  the  firms  call  themselves  practical 
engineers,  and  a large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
so  that  with  our  limited  room  and  the  small  staff 
we  ‘bear  in  mind  the  special  needs  of  the  city,  and 
our  work  is  not  the  ordinary  manual  instruction  that 
is  taught  perhaps  in  secondary  schools,  but  it  has 
been  special,  and  we  have  carried  that  on  much 
further.  We  have  also  bad  a good  course  in  wood- 
carving, which  I think  surprised  many  of  the  people 
who  saw  the  work.  We  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
designing,  and  the  boys  really  after  two  years  have 
become  expert,  their  own  original  designs  are  really 
very  fine,  we  have  given  them  an  insight  into  the 
elements  of  building  construction.  And  they  have 
had  mechanical  engineering  with  a view  to  breaking 
down  one  of  the  faults  of  the  Irish  artisan,  that  is  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and 
so  on,  that  is  to  say  employers  will  give  a plan  and 
elevation  to  a man  and  say  “Do  so  and  so,”  and 
he  does  not  understand  it.  We  have  taken  that  up 
very  thoroughly,  and  the  whole  of  our  work  has  been 
practical,  they  have  had  to  take  a piece  of  machinery, 
measure  it  up,  put  it  down  roughly  in  a note  book 
■and  draw  it,  and  the  good  is  really  incalculable  for  a 
district  like  this.  We  have  also  borne  in  mind  an- 
other kind  of  education  that  is  required,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  education  the  farmers’  sons  throughout 
the  county  really  require,  for  the  work  necessary  in 
building,  repairs,  and  improving  some  of  their  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  so  on.  Then,  at  the 
creameries  or  centres  of  industry  like  that  where  there 
is  a little  machinery,  these  boys  will  he  of  great 
value  as  they  grow  up.  As  for  training  them  for 
going  abroad  we  had  five  boys  who  left  after  two 
years’  training,  and  I must  admit  I have  been  rather 
blamed  for  not  letting  others  go,  we  could  have  found 
places  in  Kilkenny,  where  there  is  every  chance  of 
their  staying  for  years,  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
they  have  been  kept  so  that  they  should  have  another 
year’s  training.  We  are  not  working  in  the  dark, 
we  have  a definite  object,  and  those  boys,  as  far  as 
I can  see,  are  certain  of  getting  well-paid  places  when 
they  leave  us. 

11406.  Here? — In  this  town. 

11407.  Have  you  had  any  who  went  abroad? — None 
of  ours,  the  only  five  that  left  on  completing  their 
course  have  work  in  the  city  and  are  there  now. 

(Mr.  Kennedy). — Speaking  for  the  wood-workers, 
the  only  thing  I have  to  say  is  we  are  sorry  he 
cannot  turn_them  out  more  quickly. 

11408.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Two  years  is  the  normal 
course? — Three  or  four,  if  they  will  stay.  Two  years 
is  the  shortest  course,  though  I believe  this  year  it  is 
laid  down  as  three. 

11409.  You  have  got  to  provide  a course  which 
will  extend  over  three  years,  do  you  expect  that  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  -the  boys  will  remain  the  third 
year? — More  than  50  per  cent,  have  remained. 

11410.  You  started  with  thirteen  ? — Yes. 

11411.  Can  you  give  me  the  number  in  the  various 
years? — Seven  in  the  first,  nine  in  the  second,  and 
6ix  in  the  third.  Of  the  thirteen  one  from  serious 
illness  was  away  nearly  twelve  months,  and  another 
boy  went  back  home,  so  the  thirteen  dropped  to 
eleven,  and  we  have  six  of  these  left. 

11412.  How  many  candidates  were  there  for  ad- 
mission this  year? — I think  there  were  nineteen  or 
twenty. 

11413.  And  they  were  examined  by  the  officers  of 
the  Department? — Yes,  sir. 

11414.  Those  boys  were  all  over  thirteen? — Yes,  the 
average  age  of  those  admitted  for  the  first  year  is 
fourteen  years  five  months. 

4 0 
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■Oat.  17  1606; 

Mr.  George 
T.  Phillips. 


11415.  You  can  hardly  expect  those  boys  to  re- 
main. three  years? — I think  they  will. 

11416.  What  subjects  did  the  candidates  who  failed 
fail  in? — That  I could  not  say,  the  papers  are  kept 
by  the  Department,  but  I should  say  certainly  not 
in  the  drawing  from  what  I could  see,  the  drawing 
was  a marked  improvement  on  what  it  was  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  and,  as  far  as  I could  see,  the 
English  was  fair,  so  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
in  arithmetic  or  mathematics. 

11417.  Do  you  know  what  schools  those  twenty  came 
from? — 'They  came  from  various  schools,  Knocktopher 
and  Windgap,  twenty  miles  away. 

11418.  Those  that  came  from  such  a distance  as 
that  would  have  to  live  in  Kilkenny  during  the 
school  year? — They  have  to. 

11419.  Having  the  aid  of  the  Scholarship? — Yes. 

11420.  What  number  belonged  to  Kilkenny  of  the 
twenty  ?— Quite  half,  at  any  rate  there  are  only 
seven  country  boys  remaining  in  the  town  out  of  the 
twenty-two. 

11421.  Of  the  seven  in  the  first  year,  how  many  are 
from  the  country  ? — There  is  only  one  a country 
boy. 

11422.  'Do  you  know  how  many  Kilkenny  boys 
failed.  Have  you  formed  any  impression  as  to 
whether  it  was  the  country  schools  with  perhaps  a 
smaller  number  in  attendance,  and  a less  open  curri- 
culum and  a less  incentive  to  study  that  furnished 
most  of  the  boys  that  failed? — No,  sir,  I think  the 
country  boys  were  the  better,  but  I cannot  say  that 
I had  the  best  city  boys  entered  for  the  examination. 

{Canon  Doyle). — I think  the  boys  are  not  en- 
couraged to  go  to  the  school.  I should  have  said  by 
certain  schools  of  the  city. 

11423.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  not  that  the  pupils  in 
the  city  are  not  fit  to  pass  the  examination? — -Not  at 
.all. 

11424.  And,  perhaps  some  of  these  schools  are  able 
to  give  them  a year  or  two  more,  and  prefer  to  keep 
them  in  their  own  place  for  the  limited  period  for 


which  they  can  extend  their  course? — Yes.  Them 

is  one  other  point  I should  mention  that  may  fc! 
brought  up.  As  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned  the 
Trade  Preparatory  School  does  not  cost  them  a pennv 
I have  heard  on  repeated  occasions  that  it  is  costing 
the  ratepayers  a great  deal  of  money,  but  by  economv 
in  the  use  of  teachers  the  grant  absolutely  covers  the 
extra  cost,  so  if  we  shut  the  school  the  ratepayers 
would  not  gain  a penny,  there  would  be  simply  that 
much  education  thrown  away. 

11425.  But  practically  as  far  as  it  is  being  done 
by  facilities  here  already  it  is  a by-product  ?— It 
that. 

11426.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  curriculum  you 
have  ultimately  fixed  upon  is  one  which  suits  not 
merely  one  or  two  industries,  but  is  an  appropriate 
start  for  any  of  the  local  industries  in  Kilkenny?— 
Yes,  sir. 

11427.  And  it  is  also  a convenient  and  proper  pre- 
liminary training  for  a boy  or  lad  rather,  who  is 
going  to  agricultural  work  whether  he  is  likely  to  have 
to  deal  with  more  than  the  minimum  of  agricultural 
appliances  ? — Yes. 

11428.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  find  that  boys  who 
are  prepared  in  that  way  are  more  likely  to  emigrate 
than  boys  who  have  not  received  any  such  training 
at  all? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  it  gives  them  a 
better  chance  to  fight  their  own  battle  in  this 
country.  I have  never  heard  a word  about  emigration 
from  a single  boy  in  the  school. 

11429.  (Chairman). — You  are  really  not  training 
them  for  appointments  elsewhere? — Not  at  all. 

11430.  (Mr.  Brown). — Making  them  better  fit  to  live 
in  their  own  country? — I hope  so. 

11431.  (Chairman). — And  that  is  your  aim,  and 
so  far  you  know  you  have  succeeded  ? — There  are  the 
facts.  They  are  being  employed  in  the  town,  and  the 
technical  instruction  undoubtedly  is  helping  on  this 
Guild,  and  I think  the  Guild  will  help  on  the  Trade 
School,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the  manager  of  the  mills,  is 
waiting  for  some  of  onr  boys  too. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER,  18th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c„  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  ! Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


11432.  (Chairman). — Are  you  Chairman  of  the 
Westmeath  Committee? — No;  only  a member  of  the 
Westmeath  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  , „ . 

11433.  You  say  m your  note  that  you  propose  to 
give  evidence  of  a general  character,  having  regard 
to  the  views  of  the  Westmeath  County  Committee  of 
the  Department  ?— I think,  when  considering  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  Department  had  to  contend  with, 
that  they  have  done  as  well  as  any  such  body  could 
that  was  not  directly  under  popular  control,  but  I 
think  if  the  Board  was  more  immediately  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Councils,  people  would  have 
more  confidence  in  it. 

11434.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a more  efficient 
Board?— I do.  I think  the  people  would  have  more 
confidence  in  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  not  such  confidence  in  it  as  they  should  have. 
My  view  is  that  the  Department  has  done  as  well  as 
any  Department  could  do,  and  has  as  much  public 
confidence  as  any  Department  could  have  which  was 
not  immediately  under  popular  control. 

11435,  In  other  words,  if  popular  control  altered  ?— 
The  people  would  have  more  confidence  in  it,  and  it 
would  do  better  work. 

11436.  I was  going  to  say,  supposing  popular  con- 
trol altered  the  methods  of  the  Department  it  might 
be  an  improvement? — I have  no  doubt  if  they  made 
any  alterations  it  would  be  for  the  better.  I think 
that  the  great  want  that  people  feel  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  Department  is  that  there  are  no 
industries  in  the  towns  working  in  connection  with 
it;  and  a great  many  of  them  feel  that  we  are  only 
instructing  men  better  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  coun- 
tries— America,  for  instance,  to  which  they  go  as 
emigrants  ; and,  I think,  in  order  to  make  it  work 
really  efficiently,  it  should  be  possible  to  establish 
industries  which  would  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Department,  as  it  is  now  run. 

11437.  In  your  part  of  the  country  have  you  known 
many  cases  of  young  boys,  or  girls,  being  educated  on 
the  technical  side  and  going  to  America  in  conse- 
quence ? — I can’t  say  I have,  but  the  feeling  is  that 
that  is  what  they  will  have  to  do.  It  is  only  in  its 
infancy  with  us,  and  we  have  not  educated  a great 
many  yet.  The  public  put  this  to  you — that  when  wc 
have"  been  educating  ana  bettering  men  shall  they  find 
work  at  home,  “or  shall  they  have  to  go  to  America 
to  get  it.” 

11438.  Could  you  give  us  some  information  as  to 
the  various  schemes  in  your  county,  how  the  work  of 
the  Department  has  been  carried  out  in  your  county  ? 
—I  think  fairly  well.  I think  they  have  done  as  well 
as  any  Department  could  do  under  the  circumstances. 

11439.  The  cattle  scheme  ?— I think  that  has  done  a 
great  lot  of  good  especially  ; but  I also  think  the 
agricultural  plots  and  the  winter  shows  have  greatly 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  country ,_  and  have 
made  the  labourers’  cottages  look  quite  different.  I 
think  it  has  done  a great  lot  of  good. 

11440.  Have  you  your  full  complement  of  instruc- 
tors— an  agricultural  instructor  and  a horticultural . 
— -I  think  we  have  ; I would  not  say  for  certain,  I am 
not  sure,  but  I think  it  is  fairly  well  organised. 

11441.  (Mr.  Brown). — Perhaps  you  only  recently  got 
your  agricultural  instructor ; you  had_  not  one  until 
very  lately  ? — I am  not  exactly  certain  whether  we 


Sir  Walteb  Nugent,  Bart.,  examined. 

thoroughly  organised,  as  you  say,  but  I think  we  QcU  lg>  1906_ 


aI11442^ Chairman).  — D o you  think  there  is  a general  Sir  Walter 
interest  taken  in  the  work  ? — Certainly.  Nugent,  Bart. 

11443.  And  more  so  in  recent  years?— Yes,  I think 
as  people  have  begun  to  understand  it  better  they  have 
taken  more  interest  in  it.  Itinerant  instruction  is 
not  thought  a success  in  our  county.  I think  that 
the  male  instruction  has  not  been,  perhaps,  taken  up 
as  well  as  the  female.  I think  there  is  more  interest 
taken  in  the  female  scholarships  with  us. 

11444.  Domestic  economy,  is  there  much  interest 
taken  in  that?— Fairly  so  ; I think  they  look  for  what 
is  more  practical — more  likely  to  get  them  unmednate 
employment. 

11445.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  f 
Nothing  more.  , „ , . 

11446.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  suggest  that  if  popular 
control  were  established  confidence  might  be  increased, 

I suppose  by  the  mere  fact  of  popular  control  being 
established  ?— Exactly.  . , . ,. 

11447.  And  you  also  hint  that  improvement  might 
be  made  in  some  directions? — I certainly  think  any 
improvement  that  was  made,  when  it  was  under 
popular  control,  would  be  for  the  better. 

11448.  Does  any  definite  line  of  improvement  sug- 
gest itself  to  you?— I am  not  prepared  to  speak  off- 
hand, but  I think  that,  naturally,  there  are  a great 
many  wavs  in  which  it  might  be  improved ; it  is  only 
in  its  infancy.  , ..  , 

11449.  One  of  the  methods  you  mentioned  was  a 
further  development  of  industries  in  towns 1— I really 
don’t  see  how  we  can  do  any  ultimate  good  unless  we 
have  some  industries  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
Department;  I feel  that  very  much. 

11450.  You  feel  that  something,  m addition  to  me 
initiative  and  the  energy  of  the  people  of  the  towns, 
is  required?— Must  be;  because  I don  t think  they 
could  be  worked  at  a profit  at  present  unless  they  were 
assisted  in  some  way  to  start.  , ... 

11451.  But  you  don’t  suggest  the  Department,  with 
its  present  powers,  could  do  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion?—No,  the  powers  will  have  to  be  increased. 

11452.  You  realise  that  as  they  stand  at  present 
the  Department  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  ?— I quite 
recognise  that. 

11453.  (Chairman). — I see  you  have  now_  one  agri- 
cultural instructor,  one  poultry-keeping  instructor 
two  butter-making  instructors,  and  one  horticultural . 

11454.  And  the  horticultural  instructor  gives  in- 
struction in  bee-keeping,  so  he  covers  the  whole 
ground? — He  does.  . , ,, 

11455.  (Mr.  Micks).— Have  you  found  ail  the 
different  parts  of  the  County  Westmeath  equally 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  7 
—I  would  not  say  that ; 1 think  it  has  been  spreading 

^1145&  7What  part  is  most  forward  in  taking  advan- 
tage ?— It  is  very  hard  to  answer  that  offhand  , 1 
think,  naturally,  the  part  round  about  the  towns. 

11457.  Mullingar?— I would  not  say  entirely  Mul- 
lingar ; but,  naturally,  about  the  towns  the  people 
know  more  about  it.  , 

11458.  And  are  better  informed  ?— But  it  is  gradu- 
ally working  out. 
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11459.  Your  towns  are? — Mullingar,  Athlone,  and 
Moate.  There  are  a number  of  small  towns,  but  I 
thing  gradually  the  feeling  of  having  something  of 
the  kind  is  spreading  all  over  the  county. 

11460.  !Are  there  any  parts  of  the  county  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Committee  have  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  different 
schemes? — I daresay  there  are.  ' - 

11461.  Coole? — I live  in  Coole  myself,  so  I would 
not  like  to  reflect  on  it.  At  first  they  may  have  been 
a little  backward,  because  they  did  not  understand  it, 
but  gradually,  as  they  are  learning  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it,  they  are  becoming  more  interested. 

11462.  Is  there  much  instruction  given,  for  instance  ? 
— I would  not  like  to  say  for  certain.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  as  well  organised  as  other  districts. 

11463.  (Chairman).— You  have  got  two  butter- 
making  instructors ; is  there  much  butter-making  in 
the  county  ? — Yes ; I think  butter-making  has  been 
rather  a success  all  over  the  county. 

11464.  Is  it  chiefly  home  butter-making,  in  the 
homes  of  the  farmers,  or  is  there  anything  in  the 
shape  of  creameries  ? — The  object  is'  to  teach  them  to 
make  butter  successfully  at  home,  and  make  it  market- 
able, at  home,  and  keep  it  dean. 


11465.  You  think  that  has  been  a success? V 

and  I think  every  branch  that  is  taken  up  works  mnV 
or  less  an  improvement.  ore 

11466.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  poult™  ? 
— ‘I  think  the  poultry  shows  have  been  a success  art 
it  was  a very  good  thing  to  support  them.  ’ a 
11467.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  the  technical  in 
. struction  chiefly  takes  the  form  of  domestic  economy 
and  cookery  for  girls,  and  manual  instruction  iZ 
boys?— Yes;  as  I say,  I don’t  think  the  instruction 
for  boys  has  been  so  much  a success. 

11468.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  a very  useful  thine  for 
a boy  of  the  farming  class  ? — I do,  if  they  take  the 
opportunity ; but  they  have  not  taken  the  opportunity 
to  any  great  extent.  3 

11469.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  making  them  emi- 
• grate  if  they  won't  take  to  it? — Exactly  ; but-  they 
say,  “What  is  the  use  of  learning  it,  because  We 
can’t  get  any  employment?” 

11470.  Is  it  not  a very  useful  thing  for  a boy  of 
the  farming  class  to  know  how  to  mend  a gate  or  a 
cart  ? — Yes  ; but  they  look  for  something  more  than 
that.  They  say  they  can  knock  up  that  any  way,  but 
when  they  look  for  instruction  they  hope  to'  get 
something  better,  and  to  take  part  in  some  industrial 
movement. 


Rev.  Robert 
Barry,  r r. 


Rev.  Robert  Barry,  P.P.,  Oldcastle,  examined. 


11471.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  representative 
of  the  Meath  County  Council  ? — Yes,  sir  ; I am  a 
Member  of  the  Technical  and  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee. 

11472.  What  do  you  wish  to  bring  before  us? — I 
wish  to  commence  with  the  Act  itself — with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Department.  It  is  practically  a one- 
man  Department.  There  is  no  initiative.  That  is 
the  head  of  my  evidence.  The  Department  discourages 
local  initiative,  from  its  very  constitution,  and  that 
contention  can  be  established.  The  Agricultural 
Council,  for  example,  is  practically  a talking  shop  ; 
it  has  no  power  whatever,  and  the  Boards  are  not 
much  better.  Of  course,  I acknowledge  they  have  the 
power  to  control  funds,  to  some  extent  by  a veto,  but 
the  initiative  is  not  there,  it  is  in  the  Department  as 
one  man. 

_ 11473.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  not  in  the  Boards? — It 
is  not  in  the  Boards,  nor  in  the  Department  as  con- 
stituted of  Council  and  Boards ; that  is  the  scheme 
and  the  Act  that  has  constituted  it  has  put  an  end  to 
all  chances  of  initiative.  This  is  what  I want  to  say, 
that  these  Boards  have  no  real  power  to  initiate  any- 
thing. As  to  the  schemes,  ana  whatever  allocation 
is  proposed  to  be  made  of  the  funds,  it  is 
all  concocted  by  the  officials  of  the  Department, 
and  I daresay  it  has  to  be,  according  to  the  law 
that  brought  them  into  existence,  but  then  when 
it  comes  to  the  point  of  vetoing,  the  men  brought 
up  from  the  country  will  not  care  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  putting  a veto  on  a technical  matter  which, 
beforehand,  they  had  very  little  chance  of  going  into 
and  discussing.  They  come  up  to  attend  these  Boards, 
a great  many  gentlemen  from  the  country,  most  in- 
telligent men,  I admit,  but  let  us  put  our  own  case  ; 
if  we  have  not,  beforehand,  deeply  studied  a scheme  it 
is  very  hard  to  give  lam  expression  of  opinion  on  it 
straight  away,  whereas  the  officials  of  the  Department 
naturally  had  it  in  their  power  to  shape  it,  and  for- 
mulate it,  long  beforehand.  Then,  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Board  are  asked  to  give  an  opinion,  and  they  very 
naturally  feel  timid. 

11474.  (Chairman). — What  were  you  basing  this 
upon,  because  we  have  had  evidence  very  much  to 
the  contrary,  you  know,  and  we  shall  have  to  judge 
between  the  two  ; we  have  had  evidence  from  members 
of  the  Board  saying  they  have  very  substantial  power 
or  initiative,  although  you  are  perfectly  right  as  re- 
gards  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  does  not  give  them 
initiative ; but  the  fact  of  their  having  the  power  of 
the  purse  gives  them  substantial  initiative.  I want  to 
know  what  experience  your  view  is  based  upon  ?— On 
my  own  experience,  to  a considerable  extent.  When 
I come  in,  for  example,  to  attend  a Committee  meet- 
mont  ^ 1S  3 comraullica'tion  from  the  Depart- 

11475  Oh  we  are  talking  of  the  initiative  of  the' 
AgncoJtar.l  Board;  you  s»y  it  has  no  initiative. 
Members. of  the  Agricultural  Board  have  told  us  that 
they  have  very  considerable  power  of  initiative'  and  I 


want,  if  I can,  to  get  the  rights  of  the  matter  between 
these  two  conflicting  classes  of  evidence? — Of  course 
they  are  giving  their  version  of  it.  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  contradict  them,  individually,  but  I take 
the  Act  as  it  is  here  before  me,  and  I maintain  they 
have  no  power  of  initiative. 

(Chairman). — Yes,  you  are  right  there. 

11476.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  you  recommend  is,  that 
they  should  be  given  the  power  of  initiative? — Now, 
when  you  ask  me  that  question,  my  answer  is  this) 
that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  Irishmen  to  become  con- 
structive, without  first  giving  them  responsibility. 
The  scheme  of  the  Act  is  what  I refer  to. 

11477.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Act  has  been  drawn  in 
such  a way  that  the  Boards  have  initiative  secured  to 
them,  perhaps,  in  some  way,  indirectly,  but,  as  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  told  us,  no  less  really,  in 
this  sense  that  if,  say,  they  propose  to  the  Department 
at  one  of  the  meetings  certain  lines  of  action,  and,  at 
a future  meeting,  they  find  those  lines  of  action  have 
not  been  acted  upon,  it  is  within  their  power  to  stop 
supplies,  and,  knowing  this,  the  Department  cannot 
help  giving  a certain  amount  of  weight  to  such  sug- 
gestions as  they  may  throw  out,  or  deliberately  make, 
and  the  net  result  of  that  which  may  have  been,  for 
all  we  know,  contemplated,  when  the  Act  was  drawn, 
has  been  to  give  them,  in  practice,  a considerable 
power  of  initiative.  That  is  the  statement,  as  we  have 
got  it.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  it  ? — I have. 
Theoretically,  that  is  all  very  true,  but  when  you  come 
to  the  actual  facts,  men,  when  they  sit  down  at  that 
Board,  and  a scheme  is  introduced  to  them,  have  not 
the  power  to  unfriendly  criticise  it,  or  take  initiative 
in  declaring  where  its  defects  are,  and  whether  they 
might  mend  it,  and  better  it. 

11478.  (Mr.  Broum). — Have  any  members  of  the 
Board  expressed  that  view  themselves  to  you  ? — I am 
speaking  from  what  I feel  is  the  common  experience 
of  men,  even  intelligent  men. 

11479.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  of  what  you 
consider  the  result  of  that  legislation  must  be,  and 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  how  it  is  worked  ? — Quite  so. 

H480.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Knowledge  of  human  nature? 
— Yes.  \ f maintain  intelligent  men  should  have  a re- 
sponsibility cast  upon  them,  and  have  time  and  lei- 
sure to  consider  it  thoroughly,  to  go  into  the  pro- 
posals which  the  experts  of  the  Department  had  ’ong 
and  tediously  and  silently  studied  beforehand.  Men 
who  are  inexperienced  and  are  not  experts  oannot  feel 
that  they  are  in  a position  to  take  these  proposals 
as  formulated  by  experts  into  their  hands,  and  there 
and  then  give  an  intelligent  criticism  of  them,  and 
that  by  the  constitution  of  the  very  Board. 

11481.  (Chairman).— Yes  ; I think  I see  your  point 
of  view.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  actual 
relations  between  your  own  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment ? — Yes  ; I will  come  to  that  now.  I should 
like  to  say  one  word  with  regard  to  some  evidence 
given  by  a gentleman  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Re- 
ferring to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  book,  he  said  “that 
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,ws  in  Ireland  had  felt  stung,  too,  by  things  m the 
bat  they  had  not  been  quite  as  magnanimous 
Tthey  in  the  North  of  Ireland  had  been,  and  they 
^med  to  cherish  unfriendly  feelings  to  the  man  who 
hTd  done  so  much  for  the  country.”  That  is  the  evi- 
dence as  reported  in  the  papers,  of  Mr.  Andrews 
is.  very  well  for  that  gentleman  to  talk  about 
magnanimity  to  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
Itf  the  worldl  wants  magnanimity  it  is  not  to 
those  gentlemen  we  would  go  ; however,  that  is  an 
aside.  I want  to  say  that  no  one,  I think,  is  in  any 
tav  actuated  by  unfriendly  feelings  towards  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  but  I wish  to  say  here  that  any 
adverse  criticism  that  his  'book  got  from  those  that 
this  gentleman  from  the  North  referred  to,  is  not 
based  upon  unfriendly  feelings,  but  upon  more 
solemn  considerations — namely,  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  unwittingly,  I admit,  very  seriously  as- 
sailed the  very  foundations  of  civilisation  in  attack- 
ing authority.  It  is  not  for  him  to  say  that  the  Irish 
people  are  in  the  'backward  state  they  are  because  of 
their  religion,  or  because  their  religion  teaches  them 
obedience  to  authority.  I think  if  we  don’t  establish 
the  claims  of  authority  it  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
world  to-day,  and  I think  -anyone  that  will  in  any 
way  directly  or  indirectly  assail  the  principles  of  au- 
thority will  only  be  a degree  removed  from  the  bomb- 
throwing  anarchist.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we 
■Object  to  the  .book,  not  on  any  petty  spite  or  animosity 
or  ill-feeling.  , _ . . , „ 

11482.  Now,  as  to  the  relations  between  your  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department — your  second  head,  I 
think,  it  is  ? — They  have  not  been  what  might  be  called 
very  satisfactory ; wo  had  some  friction. 

' 11483.  What  about  ? — On  the  score  of  employing, 
for  example,  an  agricultural  instructor.  We  had  a 
gentleman  employed  who  began  in  the  service  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  Mr.  Chandler.  He  was 
recognised  las  a competent  man  by  that  Board.  We 
employed  him  under  necessity  ; we  had  no  other.  He 
gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  local  Committees  were 
unanimous  in  sending  in  favourable  reports  about  the 
work  done.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we  were 
peremptorily  ordered  to  dismiss  him,  and  had  to  dis- 
miss him,  and  the  result  has  been  very  unsatisf  actory 
for  Meath.  We  had  practically  no  instructor  since. 

11484.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Were  there  any  reasons 
given  for  his  dismissal  ? — He  did  not  pass  the  exa- 
mination ; he  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Department. 

11485.  (Chairman).— Was  your  request,  notwith- 
standing that  fact,  that  he  should  be  continued  ? — 
Yes,  sir. 

11486.  (Mr.  Micks). — On  the  ground  that  he  had  for 
•a  number  of  years  been  acting  in  a similar  capacity 
under  another  'Board  ? — Yes.  We  pleaded  that,  and 
what  we  thought  more  satisfactory  still,  even  admit- 
ting that  he  was  not  able  to  pass  the  examination  to 
which:  the  Department  subjected  him,  the  favourable 
results  of  his  work,  we  thought,  warranted  ns  in  con- 
tinuing his  services,  especially  as  the  Department 
was  not  able  to  furnish  us  with  another  man,  and  that 
is  why  we  say  that  the  local  bodies  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient latitude,  sufficient  liberty  of  exercising  their 
powers. 

11487,  How  long  ago  wias  this  ? — I 1904,  I think, 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  man. 

11488.  (Mr.  Steen). — It  would  be  at  that  time,  or 
perhaps  a little  before. 

11489.  (Mr.  Micks). — He  had  been  with  you  for  a 
•couple  of  years  ? 

(Witness). — At  least  two  years. 

11490.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose,  although  the 
work  which  he  would  have  to  do  with  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  would  necessarily  be  of  a somewhat 
■different  type  and  standard  from  that  required  in 
Meath,  you  had  satisfied  yourself  by  his  work  in 
Meath,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  all  that  was  re- 
quired ? — W e were  satisfied,  and  just  as  I mentioned 
in  some  of  these  heads,  even  although  he  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  that  the  Department  would 
recognise  as  commendable,  we  could  do  no  better,  and 
a lot  of  practical  work  had  to  cease. 

11491.  There  may  have  been  some  sections  of  the 
work  which  were  desirable  in  your  county  that  he  was 
admittedly  not  qualified  to  take  up,  but  that  he  was 
good  enough  in  the  other  kind  of  work  to  employ  his 
time,  and  it  required  doing  ?— It  required  doing,  and 
?•  could  not  get  another  man  at  the  time. 


11492.  How  long  were  you  without  a man  ? — For  a Oct.  18  11)04. 
considerable  length  of  time.  ...  ^ g^,ert 

. 11492a,  Do  you  mean  months  or  years  ? — They  lent  Harry,  ;\p. 
us  a man,  and  we  got  a man  afterwards,  and  he  went 
to  South  Africa,  and  we  gpt  the  loan  of  another  man, 
and  he  went  away,  and  we  have  got  a man  now  who 
is  just  taking  up  the  work.  We  have  been  thrown 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  practically  agricultural  . 
instruction  is  left  in  the  background. 

11493.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  get  a copy  of  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  the  Department 
and  the  Committee  about  Mr.  Chandler,,  and  send  it 
us  ? — I asked  for  that,  so  as  to  have  it  here  to-day, 
and  our  Secretary  was  just  in  trouble  at  the  time, 
and  we  had  to  get  rid  of  him.  I will  try  to  get  it.  . 

Our  affairs  now  are  in  a very  confused  state  in  Meath. 

11494.  (Chairman).— We  can  get  the  file  from  the 
Department  ?— Our  secretary  is  changed,  and  we  are 
in  a way  that  I really  cannot  promise  much.  Mr.-. 

Chandler  was  employed  as  an  official  to  carry  out  our 
scheme  of  cottage  prizes.  That  was  his  original 
work,  and  he  was  doing  such  good  work  with  these 
cottagers,  and  small  farmers  with  50  acres,  15  acres,  - 
and  under  5 acres,  three  sections,  and  he  was  doing 
such  good  work  in  instructing  them  and  educating 
them  in  up-to-date  methods  of  farming,  that  we  con- 
sidered, owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  better  man 
to  avail  ourselves  of,  we  would  largely  employ  him  as 
an  agricultural  instructor  ; he  was  not  originally 
employed  as  an  agricultural  instructor. 

11495.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  never  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  an  agricultural  instructor  ? — You  cannot  call 
him,  technically. 

11496.  (Mr.  Micks). — Ho  was  an  agricultural  in- 
structor under  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — Yes. 

He  was  a recognised  agricultural  instructor  under  that 
Board,  and  then  he  was  working  our  scheme  in  Meath, 
and  that  was  practically  the  same  work,  _ it 
involved  the  same  work  as  an  agricultural  in- 
structor would  have  to  do,  and  he  was 
doing  it  so  satisfactorily  that  we  thought  that  better 
we  could  not  do  than  get  him  recognised  as  our  agri- 
cultural instructor,  and  he  would  not  he  taken. 

11497.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — W as  your  suggestion  that  he 
should  be  employed  permanently  as  agricltural  in- 
structor, or  only  pending  your  getting  , a better  man  ? 

— I cannot  recollect  now  did  we  put  in  that  proviso. 

In  any  case,  we  only  employed  him  year  by  year. 

11498.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  aware  that  he  was 
an  official  who  would  be  paid  wholly  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  not  out  of  the  county  fund  at  all  ?— In 
what  capacity? 

11499.  As  agricultural  instructor;  you  are  aware 
that  the  agricultural  instructors  are  all  paid,  wholly 
by  the  Department,  and  not  out  of  the  joint  fund  ? — 

I was  not  aware  of  that. 

11500.  Would  that  make  any  difference  in  your 
view? — I have  so  little  experience  about  this;  Mr. 

Steen,  could  you  correct  me? 

11501.  (Mr.  Steen). — I was  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  under  our  scheme. 

11602.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— They  may  have  paid  him 
under  the  cottage  garden  scheme. 

11503.  (Mr.  Brovm). — I don’t  mean  that  the  De- 
partment paid  him  when  you  had  him  under  the  cot- 
tage agricultural  scheme.  That  was  out  of  the  joint 
funds,  but  the  position  of  agricultural  instructor  is 
one  in  which  the  entire  of  his  salary  is  paid  by  the 
Department. 

11504.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  he  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  of  the  Department? — An  officer  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

11505.  (Mr.  Micks). — Then  is  it  not  immaterial  who 
pays  his  salary?  ,. 

11506.  (Mr.  Brown).— He  is  an  officer  of  the.  De- 
partment placed  at  the  service  of  the  Committee ; 
that  is  his  position. 

11507.  (Mr.  Steen).— There  is  our  scheme  (pro- 
duced), and  the  salary  of  the  instructor  is  included 
there.  ...... 

11508.  (Mr.  Brown).— That  shows  he  is  paid  wholly 
by  the  Department;  half  his  expenses  are  paid  by. 
you. — (Witness). — I think  that  does  not  affect  the 
general  question. 

11509.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  Department  pays  the 
whole  of  his  salary,  and  half  _ of  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  he  is,  therefore,  their  officer,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee  ?— That  is  .a  matter  of  de- 
tail 
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Oet.  18  1906. 

Rot.  Robert' 
Barry!  p.p. 


11510.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  he  not  at  your  orders  or 
disposition  ? — -Yes,  he  is  our  officer. 

15111.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — He  has  never  been  appointed 
an  instructor  in  Agriculture  ? — Not  by  the  Department. 

11512.  I understood  he  never  filled  that  position? — 
Not  under  the  Department  as  far  as  I know. 

11513.  I understood  you  to  say  you  had  to  dismiss 
him  from  that  appointment? — I qualified  that  after- 
wards, by  telling  the  Committee  that  he  was  only 
employed  to  carry  out  that  part  of  our  scheme  that 
dealt  with  cottage  prizes. 

11514.  (Mr.  Micks). — Which  really  was  agricultural 
instructor  of  a kind  ? — It  was  essentially  the  same. 

11515.  (Chairman). — But  when  his  work  was  with 
reference  to  cottage  prizes,  was  he  an  agricultural 
instructor  within  the  meaning  of  the  scheme  ? — Within 
the  meaning  of  our  scheme  he  was  not,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term,  as  the  Department  understood 
it. 

11516.  Then  he  became  a candidate  for  a post  which 
he  had  not  already  held,  and  he  was  found  on  ex- 
amination not  to  come  up  to  the  standard? — Yes;  I 
think  that  is  the  situation. 

11517.  I see  you  have  an  agricultural  instructor 
now? — We  have  one  now. 

11518.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  long  has  the  present 
man  been  with  you? — A very  short  time,  only  a few 
months. 

11519.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  there  anyone  between  the 
two  ? — A lent  man,  and  a man  who  previously  worked 
for  a few  months,  and  who  left  us  again. 

11520.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  got  an  appointment  in 
South  Africa? — I think  so.  I was  now  referring  to 
the  functions  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  the 
schemes.  I think  the  Department  is  too  much  domi- 
nated by  experts,  especially  foreign  experts.  Let  it 
not  be  thought  that  I object  to  have  the  most  com- 
petent men,  by  all  means  let  us  have  them,  but  I 
maintain  competency  includes  practical  experience  of 
the  country  they  are  working  in,  as  well  as  technical 
and  theoretical  skill,  and  that  we  are  suffering  in  this 
country  from  an  overdose  of  this  expert  staffing.  I 
venture  to  offer  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I am 
saying,  and  the  reason  of  what  I am  saying  I find 
in  the  Technical  Journal  of  March,  1903.  Mr.  Blair 
gave  expression  to  the  following  sentiments : — “ He 
had  found  that  on  coming  to  Ireland  with  his  Scotch 
and  English  experience,  that  he  had  to  deal  with  an 
entirely  new  problem,  and  his  first  work  was 
sponge  his  mind  clear  of  all  previous  ideas  of  how 
things  should  be  done,  and  to  begin  afresh.”  That 
is  a most  extraordinary  admission. 

11521.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  that  quotation 

from  ? — That  is  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Principals  of  Technical  Schools,  and  the  question 
under  discussion  was  how  to  further  technical  instruc- 
tion. I think  that  is  an  extraordinary  admission, 
that  he  had  to  sponge  his  mind  clear  of  all  previous 
ideas  as  to  how  things  should  be  done,  and  begin 
afresh.  I conclude  that  to  know  how  things  should 
be  done  was  essential  amongst  the  subjects  that  this 
gentleman  had  to  deal  with,  and  if  he  had  to  sponge 
his  mind  clear  of  all  previous  knowledge,  and  begin 
afresh,  I say  that  we  are  in  a position  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  these  foreigners. 
If  you  say  we  have  none  at  home,  then  it  is  as  good 
for  us  all  to  sponge  our  own  minds,  and  begin  afresh, 
as  to  have  the  other  gentlemen  coming  amongst  us 
sponging  their  minds.  If  you  throw  responsibilities 
on  Irishmen,  and  they  make  mistakes,  and  are  pointed 
out  by  other  countries  that  have  gone  ahead  of  us,  we 
can  say  we  are  no  worse  off  than  our  neighbours  when 
they  began.  Put  responsibility  on  us,  and  let  us  act 
like  men,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  Irish  people 
will  come  to  the  surface.  Up  to  this  we  have  been 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  agitators  who  did  not  mean 
what  they  said  when  they  talked  of  the  advancement 
of  what  they  called  the  cause,  but  solid,  sound  com- 
monsense  never  got  a chance  in  Ireland  yet.  I sav 
the  Department  is  dominated  by  experts,  and  I am 
not  inclined  on  their  own  confession  to  pin  my  faith 
to  them. 

11522.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Mr.  Blair  said  he  had  to 
sponge  his  mind  clear  of  all  previous  experience  as 
to  how  things  should  be  done.  I suppose  what  he 
referred  to  was  the  arrangements  for  the  opening  of 
technical  institutes? — The  heading  here  is  how  to 
further  technical  instruction. 


11523.  Through  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
men  he  was  addressing  himself?— Not  necessarily  T 
think,  it  is  general.  Mr.  Blair,  in  reply,  said  that 
the  scheme  was  two  years  in  operation,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  responding  to 
such  a toast. 

11524.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  was  after  dinner?— Well 
gentlemen,  all  right,  of  course  you  can  discount  it  on 
that  score,  after  dinner. 

11525.  Take,  off  5 per  cent.  ?— I am  quite  satisfied 
11526.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I don’t  think  Mr.  Ogilvie 
has  any  intentions  on  that  point. 

(Witness). — Of  course  in  this  respect  we  here  in 
Ireland  do  not  go  so  nicely  into  distinctions,  as,  of 
course,  gentlemen  here  will  necessarily  go,  but  it 
will  only  go  to  show  that  this  is  an  unfortunate  pro- 
nouncement, and  the  people  of  Ireland  object  to  these 
people  thrown  here  now ; these  gentlemen  have  to 
sponge  their  minds. 

11527.  ( Chairman) . — Don’t  you  think  you  have 
made  your  point  on  that  ? — I won’t  labour  it  any 
longer.  I will  give  you  a further  instance  of  where 
these  gentlemen  are  giving  evidence  of  the  need 
of  the  sponge.  Take,  for  example,  the  teaching 
of  our  girls  domestic  economy  ; they  insist  on  a two 
years’  course  of  experimental  science  before  girls  can 
be  allowed  to  take  practical  work  in  their  hands.  I 
may  tell  you  that  I am  aware  that  since  criticism  was 
brought  to  bear  on  them  they  altered  their  ideas.  They 
have  now,  in  the  secondary  schools,  introduced,  what 
they  call  an  auxiliary  course.  I find  here  from  a re- 
port I have  got  from  a lady  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
schools,  that  she  declares  that  many  of  these  pupils 
before  they  could  reach  the  third  year,  which  would 
give  them  a chance  of  learning  the  practical  side  of 
the  work,  had  already  gone  out  into  the  world. 

11528.  (Mr.  Micks).— -Without  the  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy instruction  ? — Without  the  Domestic  Economy 
instruction  at  all.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
girls  in  our  secondary  schools  are  compelled,  if  they  go- 
in  at  least  for  the  Intermediate  Course,  to  first  give 
their  attention  to  this  A.B.C.  of  experimental 
science  in  the  laboratory,  and  they  depart  from  the 
school  before  they  get  the  dhance  of  learning  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  work.  That  is  only  a thing  that  an 
expert  would  think  of  establishing ; no  practical, 
sensible  men  would  say  that  that  is  a proper  scheme. 

I am  not  speaking  of  the  merits  of  the  thing  in  the 
abstract.  I admit  that,  of  course,  no  one  sooner,  lay 
the  foundations  solid,  but  if  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
state  of  things  that  is  peculiar  to  this  country,  I say 
it  is  not  foreigners  that  should  be  brought  over  to 
deal  with  them.  It  is  the  people  that  know  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  that  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a voice  in  these  matters,  and  that  is  not  allowed,  and 
that  is  what  I object  to  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
that  there  is  not  given  the  freedom  and  liberty  that 
should  be  given  owing  to  the  -peculiar  state  of  the 
country. 

11529.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Apart  from  the  Department, 
as  this  is  rather  an  interesting  point,  your  view  is 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  course  which  is 
intended  to  include  for  girls  domestic  economy,  should 
be  compelled  before  the  girls  reach  such  an  age  that 
they  are  likely  to  leave  school  ? — I think  that  is  what 
it  comes  to. 

11530.  Evidently  you  have  a curriculum  drawn  for 
a three  years  course,  and  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  all  going  to  stop  in  the  school  three  years? 
— Yes. 

11531.  But  if  there  is  not  a very  solid  expectation 
that  they  are  going  to  remain  for  three  years,  and 
you  are  working  with  girls  who  ought  to  have 
domestic  economy,  rfflien  the  course  should  be  a shorter 
one? — The  course  should  be  a shorter  one. 

11532.  (Mr  Brown). — I understood  it  had  been  made- 
a shorter  one? — Not  if  they  are  going  in  for  the 
Intermediate  course. 

11533.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  the  girls  are  going  in  for 
the  Intermediate  course  they  must  have  the  whole 
three  years,  and  if  they  were  there  the  whole  three 
years  they  would  have  domestic  economy  in  wihat  you, 
yourself,  expressed  as  the  time  they  would  be  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  it? — I think  so. 

11534.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  a lot  of  girk 
who  are  not  going  through  the  Intermediate  course? 
— A large  percentage. 

11535.  A large  percentage  of  girls  do  not  complete 
the  course  on  the  basis  of  which  the  school  curriouluan 
is  organised,  and  therefore  provision  should  be  made 
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, satisfactory  curriculum  for  this  large  proportion 
!f«irb  So  leave,  at  least,  a year  earlier  than  is 

»«w  bU  made !— Not  ^ Jte  jM®- 
V -liate  course.  There 
non-intermediate. 


^rJiate*course.  There  is  an  auxiliary  class,  but  they 

^ Mn-i^termeddate.  “ Non-intermediate  students 

naif  bv  the  Department  for  attendance  at  domestic 
■economy  dassesare  very  much  lower  than  tho^  pard 
fr  the  preliminary  course  of  experimental  science 
Ind  ^e  special  course  in  physics  and  chemisto?. 
We  tod  they  give  a very  large  portion  of  the  time 
to  the  teaching  of  experimental  science,  and  even  m 
-*hese  * auxiliary  classes  they  give  by  no  means  as 
laS  a proportion  of  time  to  the  practical  work. 
“We  are  obliged  to  give  three  hours  per  week  to 
laboratory  work,  which  they  will  have  neither  tim®no^ 
•opportunity  to  follow  up,  whereas  an  hour  and  a 
haM  is  the  minimum  required  for  cookery,  and  one 
hour  per  week  needle  work.” 

U537  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  it  all  comes  to 
-this,  that  so  far  as  these  girls  are  coucerned  the 
•curriculum  is,  in  your  opinion,  dominated  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Intermediate  course?— The  require- 
ments of  the  Department  now,  who  are  of  course  the 
authority  under  the  Intermediate  Board  m this  special 


11538.  By  the  fact  that  the  Department  arranges 
that  curriculum  in  too  close  relation  with  the  com- 
plete curriculum  for  the  Intermediate  course?— Yes, 

I daresay  that  is  the  same  thing.  Yon  see,  even  m 
the  auxiliary  classes  they  are  giving  twice  the  time 
to  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  than  is  given 
-to  the  practical  work  at  the  kitchen  range.  I imagine 
that  that  is  a mistake,  and  that  the  whole  time  m 
these  auxiliary  classes  should  be  given  to  the  practical 
work.  Let  the  teacher,  by  all  means,  be  a scientific 
-teacher,  and  introduce  to  the  pupils  by  then  awn 
practical  work  the  principles  of  science  underlying  the 
•operations  they  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  m 
practice,  and  that  will  give  them  science  enough. 

11539.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  not  very  convenient  to 
teach  the  principles  of  chemistry  at  a kitchen  range  ; 
it  is  better  to  have  a suitable  table  for  it  ?— I admit 
that,  of  oourse,  in  theory,  it  is  not  convenient,  but 
where  are  these  people  to  get  the  two  things.  They 
cannot  have  the  practical  work  and  the  science, 
except  in  So  far  as  you  give  them  a little  idea  of  it 
while  they  are  at  theiT  practical  operations. 

11540.  This  entirely  refers  to  the  secondary  schools  ? 
—Yes.  Now,  I come  to  the  relation  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  primary  schools,  I cannot  explain  the 
state  of  things  that  exist  except  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Department  must  have  erred  in  reading  the  Act. 
In  the  beginning,  all  the  time  at  our  Committee 
meetings,  even  when  the  Department’s  experts  were 
present,  representatives  from  the  Department  to  guide 
ins,  if  any  member  of  our.  Committee  mentioned  a 
National  school  he  was  looked  upon  as  out  of  order, 
and  usurping  the  time  by  ignorance  and  by  incom- 
petency.  He  should  have  been  better  informed,  and 
we  were  silenced,  and  asked,  “ Do  you  not  know  that 
we  cannot  touch  primary  schools.”  I maintain  that 
that  is  based  upon  a misunderstanding  of  a portion  of 
the  Act,  which  says — Section  30,  Sulb-.Section  I. : — “ It 
shall  not  include  instruction  given  in  elementary 
schools,  or  teaching  the  practice  of  any  particular 
trade,  or  industry,  or  employment,  but  same  as 
aforesaid,  shall  include  instruction  in  the  practice  of 
science  and  art  with  respect  to  which  grants  are, 
for  the  time  being,  made  by  the  Department.”  I 
am  inclined  to  think  they  must  have  undersood  by 
that  instruction  given  in  elementary  schools  as  in- 
cluding all  instruction,  even  technical  instruction. 

11541.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  does  include  technical, 
but  the  point  is  it  does  not  include  agricultural? — 
Thank  you.  I think  art  the  beginning  they  must  have 
misunderstood  that. 

.11542.  I think  there  was  some  misunderstanding? 
—I  suppose  that  is  more . of  the  sponge  that 
been  brought  into  operation,  and  I hope  they 
not  all  after  their  dinner  when  mis-construing  the 
Act. 


11543.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Who  interpreted  the  Act  in  0ct-  18J806. 
the  way  you  are  just  stating? — Well,  friends  of  mine  pev.  Robert 

discussing  the  matter Barry,  p.p. 

11544.  No,  but  the  Department  said  you  could  not 
do  so  and  so,  and  it  is  now  suggested  that  they  were 
in  error?— Mr.  Wood  came  down  from  the  Depart- 
ment. , . .... 

11545.  I presume  he  had  been  having  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  heads  of  the  Department?— He  came 
down-  to  guide  us. 

11546.  Were  the  heads  of  the  Department  foreign 
experts,  who  were  responsible  for  the  reading  of  the 
Act  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say.  All  I say  is 
that  the  representatives  who  came  down  to  direct  and 
guide  us  would  not  be  allowed  to  mention  a National 
school.  _ 

11547.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  recollect  how  the 
question  arose,  what  instruction  it  was  proposed  to 
be  given?— I am  not  sure  was  it  in  relation  to  the 
technical  or  the  agricultural. 

11548.  Perhaps  you  were  proposing  to  have  school 
gardens  1— Yes,  I think  it  was. 

11549.  There  was  a general  misconception— every- 
body seemed  to  have  been  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  they  could  not  interfere  with  primary  schools  by 
reason  of  -that  clause  m the  Act  ?— We  will  assume  they 
were  all  after  their  dinner. 

11550.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  were  not  foreigners? — 

So  much  the  worse.  If  we  err  at  home  Irishmen  must 
be  sorry  for  it,  but  we  are  no  worse  than  others.  We 
would  be  very  proud  to  be  ahead  of  them,  but  I sup- 
pose we  cannot  ambition  that.  I shall  follow  up 
the  subject  of  the  connection  of  the  Department  with 
the  school  work.  We  had  very  good  work  in  progress 
in  National  schools  until  it  was  interfered  with  by 
the  Department.  I think  the  best  way  I can  put  this 
point  is  by  first  referring  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Starkie  at  this  Committee.  As  reported  in  the 
Press,  Mr.  Starkie  said  here: — “ Since  1900  the  sub- 
ject of  cookery  and  domestic  economy  have  been  com- 
pulsory wherever  the  teacher  was  trained ; but  com- 
pulsion over  here  means  something  quite  different  from 
what  it  usually  means.  Although  it  is  compulsory, 
it  was  only  taken  up  in  361  schools,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  providing  equipment.  In  Ireland, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
education  is  that  nobody  will  subscribe  anything  to 
it.”  On  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Starkie  gave  that 
evidence,  I got  a letter  from  Mr.  Lemass,  Secretary 
to  the  National  Education  Board,  in  which  he  said : 

“I  am  to  add  that  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
cookery  and  laundry  work  were  taken  up  increased 
from  263  in  1900  to  727  in  1903.”  Dr.  Starkie  said 
it  was  only  taken  up  in  361  schools.  “ On  the^  issue 
of  the  new  programme  the  subject  became  optional, 
and  was  generaEy  dropped,  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  it  was  taught  having  fallen  in  1904  to  362, 
of  which  220  were  Convent  schools.  During  the  five 
years  ending  31st  March,  1905,  261  classes  were  held, 
at  which  3,548  teachers  were  trained  in  cookery 
and  laundry  work.”  Now  that  was  brought 
to  a standstill,  not,  as  Mr.  Starkie  said,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  equipment, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  nobody 
would  subscribe  anything  to  it,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a standstill  by  the  Department,  and  here  is 
mv  proof.  There  are  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  the  National  Board,  1905,  page  85,  describing 
the  programme.  “ In  the  5th  and  higher  standards 
provision  for  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry,  domestic 
economy,  and  manual  instruction  in  wood  and.  metal 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction.  Instruction  in  these 
subjects  will  be  provided  for  the  higher  standards  of 
ordinary  National  schools  in  day  classes  at  Central 
Technical  Schools,  or  in  rural  districts  by  means  of 
itinerant  instructors.” 

11551.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  that  in  connection  with 
the  National  Board,  or  outside  the  National  Board  ? 

— “ Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  provided  for 


the  higher  standards  of  ordinary  National  schools  in 
day  classes  at  Central  Technical  Schools,  and  m an- 
other place  it  says,  “ These  subjects  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction,”  whether  in  connection,  or  outside, 
I am  not  in  a position  to  say.  Now,  gentlemen,  I am 
bringing  this  under  the  heading  of  jealousy,  or  what- 
ever else  you  may  call  it,  of  those  Boards  regulating 
our  unfortunate  country. 
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Oct.  18, 1906. 

Rev.'  Robert 

Barry,  P.P, 


11552.  They  call  it,  I think,  the  want  of  co-or- 
dination?— I think  you  want  some  more  expressive 
term.  There  is  more  than  want  of  co-ordination — 
there  is  want  of  commonsense. 

11553.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  paragraph  from  which 
you  have  just  read  rather  indicates  that  the  step 
stated  there  had  been  taken  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of 
providing  expert  teaching,  for  it  starts  by  saying,  ‘ ‘As 
expert  teaching  in  the  higher  branches  of  manual  in- 
struction is  not  available  in  the  majority  of  National 
schools,  these  subjects  need  not  be  taught  beyond  the 
second  standard ; in  cases,  however,  where  expert 
teaching  is  available,  the  managers  are  at  liberty  to 
supplement  the  course  of  instruction  on  this  subject, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  standards.  In.  the1  fifth  and 
higher  standards  provision  for  the  instruction  in 
cookery,  laundry,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  in- 
struction in  wood  and  metal  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. Instruction  in  these  subjects  will  be  provided 
for  the  higher  standards  of  ordinary  National  schools 
in  day  classes  at  Central  Technical  schools,  or  in 
rural  districts  by  means  of  itinerant  instructors.” 
The  programme,  therefore,  for  cookery  classes  applies 
only  to  girls  of  the  fifth  and  higher  standards  in 
Convent  schools.  In  view  of  the  quotation  you  have 
just  read  from  the  National  Board’s  letter,  which 
reads  as  if  the  extent  to  which  instruction  in  cookery, 
and  so  on,  had  been  taken  up  was  very  disappointing, 
because  even  at  the  maximum  it  was  727  schools— how 
many  National  schools  are  there  in  Ireland  for  girls? 
— I don’t  know.  There  are  something  like  8,000 
schools. 

11554.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it,  that  having  got 
one  in  ten  supplied  with  teaching  in  cookery,  the 
Departments  had  corresponded  with  one  another,  and 
made  some  sort  of  arrangement  by  which  apparently 
the  National  school  managers,  having  not  found  it 
possible  to  carry  it  out,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
one  school  in  ten,  the  teaching  should  be  provided  in 
some  other  way  ? — I beg  of  you  to  take  a note  of  this, 
that  during  the  five  years,  to  31st  of  March,  1005, 
261  classes  were  held  in  which  3,548  teachers  were 
trained  in  cookery  and  laundry  work.  Are  not  these 
gentlemen  going  to  back  up  their  own  training — do 
they  think  these  were  not  competent  to  teach — then, 
if  so,  why  did  they  float  them,  and  let  them  abroad 
on  the  country  with  their  certificates  to  take  up  work 
in  the  National  schools  which  they  did  take  up,  and 
I would  like  to  tell  you  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
managers  if  this  subject  was  dropped.  We  had  the 
teachers,  we  had  3,548  teachers  trained  in  cookery  and 
laundry  work.  The  work  was  stopped.  Why  ? Was 
it  because  the  managers  had  not  the  equipment? 
Here  is  Miss  Fitzgerald’s  report,  which  disposes  of 
Dr.  Starkie’s  contention  that  the  managers  were  at 
fault.  She  said:  “The  whole  explanation  of  drop- 
ping the  work  arose  from  this,  that  the  ordinary 
teachers  inferred  that  the  entire  instruction  in 
cookery  and  laundry  work  would’  be  given  by  experts 
from  the  Technical  Department,  consequently  they 
: not  only  absented  themselves  from  our  classes,  but 
almost  all  the  ordinary  teachers  who  had  been  in- 
structed and  had,  with  expense  and  inconvenience, 
introduced  cookery  in  their  schools,  became  dis- 
heartened and  discontinued  teaching  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  Managers  of  schools  who  went  to 
expense  and  trouble  in  fitting  up  suitable  rooms  for 
our  work  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  hope  this  very  useful  branch  of  girls’ 
education  will  soon  be  resumed;  considering  that  no 
grants  whatever  were  made  by  the  Commissioners  for 
cookery  equipment  in  ordinary  schools,  the  work  was 
steadily  progressing.  The  expenses  were  incurred 
by  managers  in  fitting  up  rooms ; teachers  came 
forward  and  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  aiding 
the  movement.  The  children  helped  to  provide  the 
apparatus,  and  each  year  marked  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  learning  cookery,  indeed,  it  had  become  a 
favourite  subject  in  girls’  schools. 

11555.  It  is  your  view  that  the  instruction  in 
cookery  in  National  schools  was  making  steady  pro- 
gress ? — Certainly. 

11556.  And  that  the  small  numher  of  schools  which 
had  taken  it  up  was  to  be  accounted  for  at  least  as 
much  by  there  not  being  at  the  time  a sufficient  supply 
of  teachers  in  the  National  Schools  to  carry  it  on?— 
No,  the  teachers  were  there,  the  apparatus  was  there 
the  materials  were  there. 

H557.  You  gave  us  the  numbers,  which  were 
steadily  rising  until  they  got  to  about  700  schools  which 


had  taken  up  cookery,  that  is,  had  teachers  and  h * 
appliances.  There  may  have  been  a number  of  ^ 
schools . that  had  teachers,  and  no  appliances  • I 
there  may  have  been  others  that  were  prepared  to  t t 
in  appliances,  but  had  not  their  teachers  trained  wt  • 

I gather,  rather,  that  your  view  is  that  if  the  the’ 
existing  condition  had  been  allowed  to  continue  th 
extent  to  which  cookery  teaching  was  giv.3n 
National  schools  would  have  rapidly  increased  ?— So  it 
would. 

11558.  And  do  you  think  if  the  same  encouragement 
were  given  to-day  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
teaching  of  cookery  in  National  schools?— If  V0I1  de- 
press a thing  it  is  not  easy  to  get  it  in  motion  "again- 
I think  it  will  go  ahead  again  if  it  is  not  interfered 
with. 

11559.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  extent  to. 
which  so  necessary  a subject  could  be  covered  before 
the  girls  pass  away  from  the  discipline  of  the  ordinary 
school? — I believe  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on  mrain 
it  will  go  ahead. 

11560.  Basing  your  opinion  upon  Miss  Fitzgerald's 
report,  the  Department’s  own  statement,  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  schools  that  it  would  go  ? — Certainly. 

11561.  And  we  might  look  forward  to  a time  when 
the  girls  might  be  turned  out  in  the  National  schools 
with,  at  least,  a preliminary  and  general  knowledge 
of  the  more  important  cooking  operations  ? — Yes,  pro- 
vided it  was  not  interfered  with.  I beg  again  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  reason  these 
700  schools  gave  up  work  is  explained  by  Miss  Fife 
gerald,  that  it  was  this  programme  of  1904,  where 
the  teachers  were  told  that  the  Technical  Board  was 
taking  up  that  work ; that  is  why  it  ceased. 

11562.  What  is  the  date  of  Miss  Fitzgerald’s  re- 
port?—1904. 

11563.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  was  a passage  in  tire  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board? — Yes,  the  programme 
of  1904.  She  traces  the  stoppage  of  the  work  to  that 
item  in.  the  programme,  ana  not,  as  Dr.  Starkie  said, 
to  want  of  equipment,  or  want  of  interest  in  educa- 
tion by  the  local  managers,  or  even  by  teachers,  and! 
what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  the  children,  she 
said,  were  actually  so  keen  on  it  that  they  were  help 
ing  to  advance  the  work. 

11564.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Here  is  what  Dr.  Starkie 
said  to  us  about  it  (reads  question  3855).  Apparently 
the  National  Board  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  a chance  of  its  becoming  general?— 
The  National  Board  were  contradicting  their  own 
organiser.  She  declares  that  “the  managers  of 
schools  who  went  to  expense  and  trouble  in  fitting  up 
suitable  room  are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  hope  this  very  useful  branch  of 
girls’  education  will  soon  be  resumed.” 

11565.  Miss  Fitzgerald  was  speaking  of  700  schools, 
and  Dr.  Starkie  was  thinking  of  the  several  thousands 
who  were  not  doing  it  ? — He  could  not  expect  the 
thousands  to  come  into  line  in  one  year ; they  were 
coming  in  rapidly,  as  his  own  secretary  shows. 

11566.  That  is  about  150  a year  ? — Is  not  that  good 
evidence  of  keen  interest? 

11566a.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  that  would  take  a very 
long  time  to  cover  the  country? 

11567.  (Mr.  Micles). — A great  many  of  these 
country  schools,  of  course,  never  could  take  it  up?— 
Not  in"  an  elaborate  way,  but  at  the  same  time  a little 
could  be  done,  if  it  were  no  more  than  teaching  the 
children  cleanliness,  in  a practical  way,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  operations  of  house-keeping, 
and  having  cleanliness  both  a practical  and  theo- 
retical subject  of  instruction. 

11568.  He  also  stated  that  there  was  a fee  of  5s.  a 
head  for  children  taking  up  the  subject,  towards 
equipment? — That  is  only  a new  thing;  they  are 
resuming  work  again  now.  , 

11569.  It  all  comes  to  this — that  you  are  clearly  o£ 
opinion  that  the  National  Board,  with  the  facilities 
that  they  themselves  have  helped  to  create,  u they 
were  to  continue  to  extend  this,  could  perfectly  well 
cover  all  this  work  of  cookery  in  the  National  schools. 
— I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  perfectly  well  cove 
it,  but  they  were,  at  least,  doing  practical  work,  an 
that  had  no  right  to  be  stopped  until  something  better 
was  substituted ; they  stopped  the  work,  and  subs 
tuted  nothing.  . - „ 

11570.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  don’t  appear  to  have 
stopped  the  work  ; this  is  in  the  fifth  and  higher  sea 
dards? — That  is  practically  stopping  it.  • . . 

11571.  It  was  supposed  to  go  on  up  to  the  fifth ' 
But  the  teachers  were  given  to  understand  tna 
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thev  eave  attention  to  it,  it  would  simply  leave  them 
nn  the  wrong  side  when  the  report  was  drawn  up 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  inspector 
went  into  the  school,  and  told  the  teachers,  ‘ That  is 

°®il572.  That  is  the  inspector’s  fault.  The  state- 
ment merely  was  that  provision  would  be  made  to  give 
instruction  in  the  higher  forms  of  domestic  economy 
in  the  fifth  standard  and  upwards? — But  there  was 
no  fee  given  for  it,  and  will  you  aspect  teachers 
to  work  for  nothing ? . „ TJ_  • •. 

11573.  That  is  another  question? — It  is  quite  the 

San574U6That  is  a difierent  explanation? — It  may 
be,  but  it  is  an  explanation. 

11575.  The  reason  then  was  that  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  giving  teachers  extra  pay  for  doing  this 
work  ?— Certainly  not. 

11576.  They  would  not  have  to  work  any  longer 
time— it  was  only  a different  variety  of  work  in  the 
same  time?— Yes,  but  no  pay. 

11577.  Why  should  there  be  any  pay?— If  you  think 

people  are  willing  to  work  for  nothing 

11578.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  no  pay  for  extra 

subjects?— Not  then-  , . , 

11579.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  this  work  was  to  be  done 
at  hours,  without  the  ordinary  school  hours,  everyone 
would  agree  at  once  that  it  should  be  paid  for,  but  if 
it  was  only  to  be  done  during  school  hours,  and  in 
substitution  for  work  that  would  otherwise  be  done, 

I don’t  see  the  necessity  for  extra  pay?— If  their 
programme  was  so  crowded  already. 

That  is  another  reason? 

11580.  (Mr.  Micks). — Were  payment  made  to 
teachers  for  other  subjects  that  were  taught  during 
school  hours?— Extra  subjects;  really  there  were  so 
many  changes  I won’t  venture  to  give  an  authorita- 
tive expression. 

11581.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  the  teachers  themselves 
raise  the  question  about  extra  pay  ? — Of  course  they 
raised  it  with  their  own  inspectors  according  as  they 
came  in,  but  the  inspectors,  as  I told  you,  discouraged 
the  teacher. 

11582.  (Chairman). — Have  we  not  exhausted  this 
point? — Now,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  with  regard  to  manual  instruction  and  draw- 
ing, or  woodwork,  we  were  anxious  to  get  a teacher 
recognised  whom  we  thought  perfectly  competent,  and 
to  snow  the  reason  we  had  for  thinking  him  perfectly 
competent  I beg  to  present  the  following  reasons : 
His  name  is  Pat  Monaghan.  Undw  the  Bevis  system 
Mr.  Monaghan  took  a course  of  instruction,  in  hand- 
and-eye  training,  and  woodwork  in  Dublin  under  Mr. 
Bevis,  with  the  pick  of  the  teachers  who  were  brought 
up  from  the  country.  They  then  contemplated  having 
hand-and-eye  training  as  portion  of  the  programme 
of  National  schools.  Mr.  Monaghan  took  the  course, 
and  Mr,  Bevis  was  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Mona- 
ghan’s qualifications,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
Mr.  Bevis  declared  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
start  a Central  School  in  Marlborough-street  to 
train  the  other  teachers  who  had  not  got  the  benefit 
of  the  special  course,  and  he  sent  this  communication 
to  Mr.  Monaghan  : — “ 8/9/1900.  Will  you  please  let 
me  know  by  return  of  post  what  salary  you  are  re- 
ceiving, and  for  what  salary  you  would  be  willing  to 
come  to  Marlborough-street  as  instructor  in  wood- 
work.” We  thought  that  gave  us  a fair  indication 
of  Mr.  Monaghan’s  qualifications  He  was  already 
recognised  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion ; here  is  his  certificate : “ This  is  to  certify  that 
Mr.  Monaghan  has  attended  a course  of  hand-an-eye 
training,  and  is  registered  in  this  Department  as 
competent  to  introduce  instruction  of  this  kind  into 
a National  school.  Mr.  Monaghan  is  also  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  woodwork.”  He  is  a man  that, 
in  his  young  days,  had  taken  special  certificates  in 
South  Kensington  in  light,  heat,  and  electricity.  I 
am  just  mentioning  this  to  show  that  he  was  not  an 
ordinary  man,  but  an  intelligent,  well-educated  man. 
He  is  a joiner,  too,  and  an  architect.  He  is  perfectly 
competent  in  all  departments  of  drawing,  and  the 
difierent  requirements  of  building  construction.  So 
far  is  he  qualified  that  in  the  Board  of  Works  his 
plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  were  adopted,  and 
worked  upon,  and  a sum  of  £800  advanced  for  the 
building  of  a house  according  to  his  plans  and  speci- 
fications. He  is  a man  that  can  do  work  like  that. 
He  can  do  the  work  of  an  architect,  and  then  take 
the  tools,  and  carry  out  any  work  of  the  joinery. 
When  we  approached  the  Department  for  recognition, 


we  were  told  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  an  Qot.  18,  1906. 
examination.  He  did  so,  but,  according  to  the  De-  _ “ 
partment,  he  failed.  “With  reference  to  your  recent  BarrV  pp'  ' 
examination  in  Dublin  in  connection  with  your  ap-  •’ 
plication  for  recognition  as  a manual  instructor,  I 
regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that,  in  view  of  the 
report  of  the  examiner  of  the  Department,  we  are 
unable  to  add  your  name  to  the  list  of  qualified 
teachers  of  manual  work.”  Here  we  have  an  expert 
on  an  expert.  Mr.  Bevis  was  going  to  make  this 
man  head  of  the  Central  School  in  Marlborough-street 
to  teach  the  teachers,  but  the  Department  people  won’t 
recognise  him  as  fit  to  teach  an  elementary  class  in 
a National  school,  and  teach  the  use  of  tools,  Here 
is  his  recognition  in  1892  from  the  National  Educa- 
tion Office : “I  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
inform  you  that  handicraft  has  been  sanctioned  as  an 
extra  subject  in  the  above-named  school,  and  that  re- 
sult fees  will  be  paid  for  this  subject,  and  instruction 
given  therein  by  Mr.  Monaghan.” 

11583.  You  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
you  are  seeking  to  appoint  Mr.  Monaghan  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  manual  work  in  pri- 
mary schools? — Quite  so. 

11584.  Surely  that  would  not  have  been  the  position 
at  all  ? — That  was  not  our  idea.  It  was  with  a view 
of  having  him  as  an  itinerant  instructor. 

11585.  You  said  he  was  considered  by  the  Depart- 
men  not  fit  to  give  instruction  in  manual  work,  in 
primary  schools  ? — I may  have  been  at  fault  in,  that. 

11586.  Then  he  was  not  giving  instruction  in  pri- 
mary schools  ? — As  an  itinerant  teacher  perhaps — 
it  was  a little  slip — but  I maintain  that  practically 
it  was  the  same  work.  The  itinerant  instructor 
practically  was  doing  the  same  work  as  was  contem- 
plated in'  the  National  schools,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  it  is,  as  a rule,  National  school  boys  who  form 
one  of  his  classes  now,  the  very  boys  of  the  standard 
that  Monaghan  was  teaching  before. 

11587.  What  do  you  gather  from  that  ? Do  you  say 
that  wherever  you  think  you  have  independent  evi- 
dence as  to  the  competency  of  a man  that  that  ought- 
to  prevail  against  the  result  of  examination  ? The 
Department  seem  to  treat  with  intolerance,  all  other 
educational  bodies.  . 

11588.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  examination  was 
or  was  not  a fair  one"?  The  rule  of  the  Department 
is  that  there  must  be  an  examination  for  those  ap- 
pointments, and  here  is  a gentleman  who,  although 
he  has  very  high  testimonials,  generally  is  found, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  examination  not  to  come 
up  to  the  Department’s  standard.  Do  you  say  that 
they  ought  to  depart  from  their  own  rule,  and,  al- 
though he  has  not  qualified  for  the  examination,  they 
should  appoint  h'jm  on  the  grounds  that  he  has 
general  qualifications,  which  are  proved  by  other 
witnesses? — I decline  answering  that;  I leave  the 
documents  and  certificates  to  speak  for  themselves. 

11589.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  As  a matter  of  fact  would 
the  Department’s  certificate,  if  they  had  recognised 
and  given  him  a certificate,  would  that  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  do 
higher  work,  as  well  as  the  work  which  had  previously- 
been  certified  to  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bevis?— A manual 
instructor  as  an  itinerant  instructor.  That  is  all  we 
would  ask  for  him.  We  claim  recognition  at  least  for 
him  as  such. 

11590.  And  the  certificate  that  they  would  not  give 
him  did  not  cover  anything  more  than  that  ?— I am 
not  aware  that  it  did.  We  know  what  an  itinerant 
teacher  means.  As  a gentleman  here  said  to-day,  it 
is  to  teach  boys  to  mend  gates  and  patch  up  a broken 
hedge.  . , , 

11591.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts?— I do  not  think  itinerant  teachers  should 
teach  building  construction. 

11592.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Their  certificate  might  have 
covered  that.  Did  you  ask  retention  for  him  as  a 
manual  instructor  ? — Yes ; and  that  was  refused. 

11593.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— Was  any  question  raised 
about  Mr.  Monaghan’s  age  ?— I don’t  remember.  He 
is  about  fifty,  and  has  been  teaching  nearly  all  his 
life.  He  is  teaching  Drawing  at  present. 

11594.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  position  does  he  hold 
at  present? — Under  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Endowed  School  at  Oldcastle  teaching  Drawing  and 
has  his  recognition  from  the  National  Board. 

11595.  Did  he  propose  to  retain  that  position  ? — He 
retains  it. 

4 P 
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11596.  Was  the  proposal  that  lie  should  give  up 
that  position  if  he  was  appointed  manual  instruc- 
tor ? — I do  not  think  that  came  up.  I think  my  third 
heading  mentions  about  not  giving  agriculture  its  due 
recognition.  I think  we  should  necessarily  bring  the 
two  Departments  into  review  again  here.  Dr.  Starkie 
seemed  to  think  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  far 
removed  from  a possibility  in  National  schools.  At 
all  events  he  said  that  practically  notes  on  the  rain- 
fall and  kindred  things  is  about  as  much  as  could 
be  dealt  with  in  National  schools.  I think  he  will 
get  few  to  agree  with  him,  and  I think  that  here  is  a 
field  ready  in  which  the  further  efforts  to  be  made 
ought  to  be  very  different  from  what  have  been  made 
up  to  this.  I think  the  Department  could  very  well 
co-ordinate  and  co-opeTate  with  the  National  Board 
and  see  and  do  something  for  the  rising  generation. 
We  have  no  other  industries  practically  in  Ireland, 
and  the  youth  that  are  now  passing  through  the  age 
given  up  for  education  ought  to  have  the  subject 
pressed  upon  their  attention,  but  that  is  not  done.  I 
think  the  Department  could  do  a great  deal  more.  I 
think  through  misreading  the  Act  of  Parliament  they 
left  much  neglected  up  to  this.  Of  course  if  they 
have  recovered  from  their  mistake  now,  better  late 
than  never.  I do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Starkie,  for 
there  could  be  a good  deal  done  in  National  schools 
besides  observing  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  There  could  be  a great  number  of  other  sub- 
jects taken  as  fitting  objects  for  observation.  For 
instance,  the  growth  of  plants,  the  effect  of  light 
and  heat,  the  nature  of  the. soil  and  manures.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  mean  to  lose  sight  of  education ; 
it  is  not  that  we  want  to  bring  boys  into  the  garden 
and  make  them  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
We  only  mean  to  have  it  as  a supplement  to  what 
went  on  theoretically  in  the  schools,  and  bring  them 
down  after  they  have  learned  the  theory  of  plant 
life  and  agricultural  chemistry  as  much  as  they  are 
capable  of  reaching  that  they  should  come  down  then 
to  the  plots  and  have  the  theory  verified,  and  actually 
with  their  own  hands  nurse  the  plant,  sow  it,  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  it,  weed  it  while  it  is  growing, 
and  see  and  get  acquainted  with  the  action  of  the 
air,  and  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture,  and  all 
those  other  things  that  will  give  a field  for  observation 
that  is  apparently  neglected  now.  I wish  to  say  that 
after  a great  deal  of  trouble  I succeeded  in  forcing 
the  point  in  Oldcastle.  I offered  the  Department 
great  facilities  there.  We  have  an  endowed  school 
with  a very  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board  .of  Governors.  Since  I went  to 
. Oldcastle  I have  economised,  and  I have  cut  off  the 
salary  of  the  Chaplains,  both  in  my  own  case  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Protestant  parson.  I suppose  neither  of 
us  were  the  richer  of  that.  Having  made  those  econo- 
mies, which  amounted  to  £50  a year,  with  some  other 
savrngs,  I approached  the  Department  and  told  them 
of  the  wavs  and  means  we  had  down  there.  We  had  a 
farm,  a very  fine  walled-in  garden,  and  house  vacant 
where  the  teacher  could  he  accommodated,  a farm- 
yard with  all  the  outeoffices  for  the  treatment  of 
stock,  a fowl-house,  and  all  other  necessary  equip- 
ment, but  it  was  no  use  ; I could  not  succeed ; I could 
get  nothing  done.  They  sent  down  their  inspector  on 
?S5aS1^’,bvUt  remained  where  we  were. 
. 1i?97,  SM1-  Aficfcs). — What  proposal  did  you  make 
to  them  ?— To  put  into  their  hands  at  least  £60  a 
year  with  all  the  other  things,  that  we,  the  Governors, 
would  stand  m m the  scheme  to  that  extent  if  they 
«mM  supply  something.  I was  told  to  approach 
the  Agricultural  Committee.  Well,  we  are  mst  in 
the  extreme  end  of  the  county,  and  there  was  a cer- 
TbL  8^Un‘-  1 fink’  iathe  Committee. 

nt+U  nf’  i.  W^y  » “bool  at  the  extreme  end 
°*..t~e  Meath.  So  it  is  no  wonder  if  I met 

with  a bad  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Committed 

°WD  ^Sricultural  Committee  was  not 
mendiy  They  were  not  unfriendly,  but  there  was 
that  m it  that  I could  not  get  over. 

. 11 599-  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Would  they  allow  their  in- 
!w^0rr  *ake  Seneral  supervision  of  the  work 
^ COu  d enter  into  the  details.  All  I said 
was  that  we  could  meet  them  to  that  extent  and 
I assumed  they  would  only  set  to  work  and  studv  £ 


Well,  really  I do  not  know.  There  may  be  consiA*. 
tions  entering  in  there  that  I am  not  aware  of  pr 
ever,  I have  got  a scheme  there  now  under  the  W 
tional  Board,  and  I wish  to  put  it  in  Wa' 

(, Scheme  produced).  cadence. 

11601.  For  the  same  premises  ?— Yes ; but  it  • 
practically  only  a horticultural  scheme.  ’Mv 
is  that  that  is  where  the  Department  is  makim?051 
mistake.  They  are  going  in  for  too  elaborate  scheme* 
If  they  simplified  matters  and  took  small  begin 
in  which  there  would  be  the  germ,  and  nursed  th  t 
germ,  and  let  it  grow  naturally,  and  spread  from  a 
small  beginning,  there  would  be  no  loss  involved  and 
no  breakdown  as  in  a big  extensive  scheme,  and  I be 
lieve  that  is  what  is  wanted.  If  they  could  localia* 
things,  and  start  small  schools,  and  have  their 
itinerant  instructors  to  radiate  from  the  local  rent,.! 

11602.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  have  school  gardern 
in  connection  with  the  local  National  schools  ?—That 
to  begin  with,  and  then  a local  school,  not  a great 
large  agricultural  institute,  but  a small  local  school 
which  would  serve  as  the  district  centre  for  a number 
of  National  schools.  Let  them  have  a good  thorough 
scientific  instructor,  and  there  have  a centre  for 
a number  of  out-lying  National  school  boys  that 
would  be  strong  enough  and  aged  enough  to  come 
along  and  get  the  instruction  that  they  received  in 
National  schools  perfected. 

11603.  You  are  aware  that  the  National  Board  are 
quite  sympathetic  on  the  question  of  utilising  school 
gardens  for  more  instruction  in  connection  will  agri- 
culture. (Beads  Question  3939).  If  he  could  get 
competent  instructors  available  he  would  be  delighted 
to  see  the  instruction  ? — That  qualifies  considerably 
the  first  appearance  of  his  evidence. 

11604.  The  evidence  that  I read  may  not  have  been 
printed  in  the  newspapers  ? — Then  there  could  be  a 
great  deal  done  for  agriculture  in  the  National 
schools. 

11605.  With  the  full  sympathy  of  the  National 
Board  ? — Yes. 

11606.  (Chairman). — It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  that  is  before  us?— I think  it  is  the  indus- 
try of  the  country. 

11607.  (Mr.  Brown).— In  our  county  we  have 
demonstration  plots,  which  have  heretofore  been  the 
work  of  the  horticultural  instructors,  but  are  new  to 
be  availed  of  by  the  National  schools,  and  the  instruc- 
tors are  to  give  instruction  there  for  one  hour  a week 
to  the  boys  on  the  spot?— I do  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Starkie  when  he  says  the  teachers  themselves  are 
among  the  class  that  will  confuse  all  vegetables  as  a 
bush. 

11608.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — He  did  not  say  that.  He 
said  the  teachers  were  not  all  qualified,  and  to  trust 
entirely  to  them  was  not  good  enough  ? — Not  entirely. 

11609.  (Chairman). — If  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  have  a good  deal  of  other  work  to  do?— 
Oh,  yes ; I am  not  for  overloading  the  programme. 

11610.  Is  there  not  the  danger  that  it  will  get  not 
to  be  of  a practical  thing  but  learning  out  of  a text 
book  ? — -But  if  you  have  a plot  in  connection  with 
the  school. 

. 11611.  I quite  agree  with  that,  but  even  so, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  than  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  the  school, 
who,  however  zealous  and  able,  really  has  not  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  would  only  go  to  the  nearest  text- 
books and  teach  a lot  of  things  out  of  them,  like 
the  heights  of  mountains  ? — I agree  you  must  have  a 
competent  teacher,  but  the  teachers  are,  to  a great 
extent,  the  sons  of  farmers  themselves,  and  would  be 
able  to  help  and  advance  what  the  practical  expert 
had  done. 

11612.  To  some  extent  they  would  have  the  example 
of  actual  practical  and  scientific  teaching  before 
them? — Yes,  if  it  were  only  in  the  recreation  hour 
*°  bring  the  children  out  and  look  at  things  they 
could  arouse  an  interest  in  what  the  expert  has  intro- 
duced to  them. 


11613.  (Chairman). — It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
general  concurrence  in  what  you  have  been  expressing 
on  that  point. 

11614.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  views  you  have  been  giv- 
mg  are  almost  identically  those  Dr.  Starkie  gave  us. 
You  said  the  classes  are  small  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools.  He  says  “ The  right  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  have  a plot  somewhere  and  convey  the  children  to 
it,  to  have  a central  plot  connected  with  some  of  the 
larger  schools  ” ? — Dr.  Starkie  advocates  in  another 
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connection  the  reducing  of  the  number  of  schools. 
How  are  children  of  a tender  age  to  be  expected  to 
He  away  off  a distance.  . It  is  not  lie  Eng- 
Und  or  Scotland,  or  the  Continent,  where  the  people 
live  in  villages  in  centres  of  population.  Here  we 


have  them  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is 
all  very  well  for  a theorist  to  reduce  the  number  of 
your  schools,  but  if  so  how  are  you  to  get  soft  children 
at  this  time  of  year  to  reach  schools  at  a distance. 


Oct.  18, 1906 

Rov.  Robert  . 
Barrv,  p.f . 


Mr.  Joseph  Mooney,  j.p.,  Cabra,  examined. 

11615.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  are  a member  of 
the  Dublin  County  Council,  and  I am  sorry  to  hear 
that  vour  colleague,  who  was  to  give  evidence,  has  re- 
i Thorn  were  two  mentioned,  Mr.  James 


(•entlv  died?— There  were  two  mentioned,  Mr.  James 
w3  one,  but  I legist  to  .ay  he  died  recently. 
Hi.  evidence  would  have  been  very  valuable.  He  was  a 
metical  gentleman  and  bad  great  experience  of  the 
agricultural  part  ol  the  work.  Captain  Vesey  was 
also  nominated.  There  was  a statement  sent  in  from 
fhe  County  Council  of  Dublin.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Council  and  we  were  appointed  practically  to 
support  that  statement. 

11616.  I have  the  statement  before  me? — The  Act 
was  passed  on  the  understanding  that  the  head  of  the 
Department  should  be  a minister  of  agriculture  and 
industries,  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  this  under- 
taking should  be  carried  out  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Council.  They  think  the  head  of  the  Department 
ought  to  be  in  his  place  in  Parliament  to  answer  any 
queries  that' may  be  put  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  Department  in  Ireland. 

11617.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  think  he  could  suc- 
cessfully do  both  things? — We  think  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  than  the  present. 

11618.  (Mr.  Micks). — Most  ministers  have  to  do 
such  double  work? — They  have  double  duties  in  other 
departments.  At  present  when  questions  are  asked  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Department  it  is  evident 
the  information  is  secondhand;  it  does  not  work  out 
as  well  as  if  the  head  of  the  Department  was  directly 
responsible  to  the  higher  authority.  We  also  think 
the  Council,  and  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Technical  Instruction  ought  to  be  elected.  At  pre- 
sent they  have  only  advisory  powers,  and  one-third 
of  the  members  are  nominated  by  the  Department. 
We  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  the  whole 
body  was  elected  and  any  decision  that  that  body 
would  come  to  by  a two-thirds  majority  should  be 
given  effect  to  by  the  Department.  At  present  these 
bodies  have  only  advisory  powers,  and  their  advice 
is  very  frequently  passed  over.  We  think  an  elected 
body  would  have  a better  effect  through  the  country. 

11619.  Is  there  any  other  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  is  recommended.  You  leave  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President  as  they  are.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  in  Parliament,  but  all  the  power  should 
still  rest  in  the  Vice-President,  as  it  does  now.  You 
do  not  propose  any  re-adjustment  of  the  Executive 
power  ? Of  course  we  think  there  would  be  a change 
if  the  Councils  and  Boards  were  elected.  They  have 
no  Executive  powers  and  no  power  of  initiative. 

11619a.  Not  under  the  Act,  but  they  exercised  some 
power ; it  has  been  explained  to  us  ? — I think  very 
little.  I think  proposals  for  new  work  or  any  work 
come  from  the  Department,  and  it  is  submitted  to 
them,  and  whether  they  approve  or  not  it  does  not 
make  much  difference.  In  the  South  the  woollen 
industries  were  stamped  out  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  some  of  the  Ulster  industries  were  reared 
on  Government  bounties.  The  Deparment’s  aid  has 
mostly  been  given  io  petty  undertakings,  such  as  jam, 
straw  hats,  and  lace-making,  instead  of  to  the  pro- 
duction of  articles  in  general  demand.  Where  there 
is  a Department  like  this,  having  a large  annual  sum 
at  their  disposal,  they  might  .apply  themselves  to  some- 
thing that  would  have  a more  improving  effect  on 
affairs  in  the  country. 

11620.  (Chairman). — Are  you  speaking  of  urban 
industries  or  matter  connected  with  agriculture? — We 
were  thinking  more  of  industries  apart  from  agriculture. 
Of  course  a number  of  people  are  trained  in  these 
technical  schools  now,  but  unless  some  sort  of  indus- 
tries are  started  we  are  only  equipping  them  for 
emigration. 

11621.  (Mr.  Broum). — Do  they  emigrate  according 
to  your  experience  those  who  have  been  in  the  techni- 


cal schools  ? — Well,  yes ; I think  they  do.  What  else  Mr  j03ei,h 
can  they  do?  Mooney,  J.P. 

11622.  Have  you  ary  experience  of  the  actual  fact? 

— The  smartest  people  wc  have  go,  and  it  is  common 
sense  to  say  that  if  these  people  were  trained  and  have 
not  some  field  that  they  can  work  m at  home  they 
must  go. 

11623.  I am  speaking  of  the  whole  country,  not  of 
any  very  specialised  training  in  your  technical 
schools  here.  But  speaking  of  the  training  they  get 
in  manual  work  and  domestic  economy  does  not  that 
make  it  easier  fer  them  to  get  a livelihood  at  home? — 

No  doubt  it  does,  certainly  it  is  an  advantage.  What 
we  think  is  that  some  sort  of  industries  ought  to  be 
fostered  in  order  that  we  may  avail  of  the  training 
which  they  get  in  these  schools,  and  without  this  the 
tendency,  at  all  events, will  be  that  they  will  emigrate 
more  readily  than  they  have  done  in  the  past  when 
they  were  ignorant. 

11624.  (Chairman). — Is  your  objection  on  this 
score  to  the  action  of  the  Department,  or  to  the  state 
of  the  law.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a larger 
provision  by  the  law  for  the  creation  and  assistance  of 
industries,  or  that  the  Department  should  have  funds 
at  their  disposal  which  they  could  apply  to  these 
purposes  ? — Out  objection  is  to  the  inaction  of  the  De- 
partment. It  is  evident  they  have  power  to  assist 
industries  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  and  they  have 
done  so. 

11625.  That  is  why  I asked  you  the  question  whether 
you  were  thinking  oi  urban  industries  or  not.  They 
have  power  to  assist  urban  industries  in  the  same 
way  as  they  have  to  assist  industries  connected  with 
agriculture? — The  jam  factory  in  Drogheda  was  an 
urban  industry  and  was  thought  to  be  a great  failure. 

11626.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
utilising  agricultural  produce. 

11627.  (Mr.  Micks). — Kilkenny  is  a woollen  urban 
industry  that  has  been  assisted  to  a certain  extent  ? — 

We  think  this  assistance  might  be  extended,  and  it 
would,  in  that  way,  provide  a field  for  the  people. 

11628.  In  undertakings,  such  as  the  woollen  indus- 
try, are  you  aware  it  takes  from  three  to  five  years 
before  they  can  pay? — Yes,  and  capital  is  rather 
scarce  in  this  country.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  fostered  during  that  period. 

11629.  You  would  not  go  in  for  a perpetual  and 
continuing  bounty  system  ? — Certainly  not.  Wq 
find  it  very  hard  to  compete  with  England  or  Scot- 
land in  matters  of  that  kind.  They  have  had  a great 
start  of  us,  and  they  have  unlimited  capital  and  great 
experience. 

11630.  And  an  industrial  population? — Yes,  and  wo 
think  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  it,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that,  when  we  had  these  industries  they  were 
stamped  out  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

11631.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I take  it  that  you  axe  not 
giving  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Depart- 
ment have  or  have  not  power  to  subsidise  industries 
in  their  earlier  stages  such  as  you  mention?— In  my 
opinion  they  have  the  power,  and  they  have  exercised 
it  to  some  extent  with  regard  to  these  industries,  hut 
T think,  and  I think  my  Council  agrees  with  me,  that 
they  might  go  further  and  do  more  in  that  direction. 

11632.  (Mr.  Broken). — Are  yon  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  rural  industries  in  the  Act  and  other  in- 
dustries?— Well,  yes  ; but  what  industry  is  not  more 
or  less  connected  with  agriculture.  If  you  take  the 
woollen  factory,  is  not  the  wool  produced  by  the 
farmer  ? 

(Mr.  Micks.) — In  the  same  way  jam  is  made  from  . 
fruit. 

11633.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  might  be  this  differ- 
ence. The  farmer  does  not  get  any  more  for  his 
wool,  but  he  does  get  a better  price  for  his  fruit  if 
there  is  a jam  factory  near  enough  to  take  it  for 
manufacture! 

4 P 2 
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11634.  But  If  the  Department  has  not  the  power 
you  desire,  then  you  say  they  should  have  it? — They 
should  have  it. 

11635.  (Chairman).— I wanted  to  know  whether  it 
was  a charge  against  the  Department  oir  a charge 
against  the  Act? — I make  it  a joint  charge,  because  I 
think  that  with  the  powers  the  Department  have  they 
might  do  more  in  that  direction. 

11636.  You  fired  a double-barrel  and  hit  them  both? 
—The  Department’s  powers  might  be  extended  very 
much,  -and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  not  power 
to  go  as  far  'as  I would  wish. 

11637.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  deduce  much  fronn  the 
fact  that  they  have  done  something? — Yes;  it  is 
from  that  I infer  they  could  do  more. 

11638.  You  say  they  have  done  something  in  respect 
of  the  urban  industries? — I .do. 

11639.  And  you  think  more  ought  to  be  done? — I 
do.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  himself  liae  complained  that 
the  students  going  to  the  Model  Farm  for  the 
scholarships  are  an  inferior  class.  We  think  the  re- 
medy for  that  would  be  to  give  higher  scholarships. 
The  Department  gives  scholarships  at  the  Model  Farm, 
but  the  premiums  are  such  that  only  the  least  desir- 
able class  of  farmers’  sons  takes  up  these  scholarships, 
while  many  of  the  places  go  to  undesirable  English  or 
Scotch  youths.  We  gather  that  from  the  speech  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  made,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
apathy  with  regard  to  these  scholarships,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a better  class  of  them ; some  came 
from  England  and  Scotland  that  were  not  of  the  class 
they  wanted. 

11640.  (Chairman). — Can  you  refer  us  to  that 
speech  ?-  -I  am  afraid  1 have  not  got  it  here.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  scholarships,  should  be  increased. 

11641.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  know  what  they 
are  ? — £50  a year  for  three  years ; but  it  does  not 
attract  the  proper  class. 

11642.  Is  it  really  a question  of  money? — I think 
it  is. 

(Mr.  Brown). — One  would  think  that  the  proper 
class  might  be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  agricul- 
tural education  without  any  scholarship  at  all.  At  all 
events,  that  is  a very  substantial  scholarship. 

11643.  (Mr.  Oailvie). — You  think  it  ought  to  be 
higher  ? — If  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  right  in  stating 
that  a good  deal  of  apathy  exists  in  regard  to  these 
things  the  way  to  obviate  that  would  be  to  give  in- 
creased premiums,  and  that  would  attract  a better 
class. 

(Mr.  Ogitvie). — It  is  possible  that  giving  a lower 
premium  it  might  have  that  effect. 

11644.  (Chairman). — What  have  you  in  your  mind 
when  you  speak  of  the  less  desirable  class  of  far- 
mers’ sons? — The  stupid,  lubberly,  uneducated  class. 
You  don’t  get  the  bright,  intelligent,  fairly-well  edu- 
cated fellows. 

11645.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Is  there  any  evidence  that 
these  scholarships  can  be  held  by  candidates  from 
England  and  Scotland  : are  they  awarded  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  open? — Some  of  them. 

11646.  (Chairman).— We  have  been  at  the  Model 
Farm  and  heard  a good  deal  about  the  class  of  stu- 
dents there.  Are  you  going  on  any  facts  that  only' 
the  least  desirable  class  of  farmers’  sons  are  sent  up  for 
these  scholarships.  Axe  you  going  on  any  evidence 
whatever  except  this  statement  to  which  yon  have 
attributed  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  1 — I am  not. 

11647.  It  is  not  from  your  own  experience?— I have 
no  actual  experience  of  it,  but  I noticed  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  he  referred  to  it,  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  a good,  thing  to  refer  to,  and  the  way 
to  get  over  that  difficulty  would  be  by  increasing  the 
amount. 

I*648-  (Mr-  Brown).— You  have  not  visited  the 
Model  Farm  ?— Not  recently.  The  Veterinary  Branch 
is  ruled  by  laymen  who  have  no  experience  of  veterin- 
ary practice  or  live  stock  commerce.  They  allowed 
that  disease  with  the  terrible  name,  epizootic  lym- 
phangitis, and  glanders  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country,  while  their  interference  with  the  swine'  trade 
has  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  pica 
m Ireland  .by  200,000.  The  export  trade  in  nigs  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Board,  who  disapproved  of  the  Irish  Depart- 
ments way  of  combatting  swine  fever. 

11649.  Before  yon  leave  the  question  of  epizootic 
lymphangitis,  you  say  the  Department  allowed  it  to 
come  into  the  country  ? — Yes. 


11650.  How  did  it  come  in? — Through 


military 


11651.  You  know  the  Department  could  hot 
fere  with  the  military? — Yes,  but  why  did 
seek  for  powers  to  exclude  them  ? n°t 

11652.  Were  not  steps  taken  to  stamp  out  the  tY 
ease,  and  was  it  not  stamped  out  in  a short  time? 

It  was  stamped  out  at  the  cost  of  one  peimv  iiTuT 
pound  in  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  but  it  could 
been  kept  out  by  inspecting  them.  Did  they  re™-? 
sent  to  the  War  Department  that  it  was  undeeirahl 
these  diseased  horses  should  be  brought  in  here— d t 
a country  like  Ireland  that  depends  so  much  on 
horses  ? ner 

11653.  (Mr.  Micks).— -Did  they  know  the  disease 
was  in  existence  outside  of  Ireland?— If  they  didn’t 
know,  they  ought  to  have  known  it.  J uu  1 

11654.  You  mean  it  was  a matter  of  public  know 
ledge  ? — Indeed  it  was,  and  the  glanders,  too.  It  w 
common  property  here  that  glanders  was  brought  int! 
Ireland  by  cast  tramway  horses  from  Glasgow  chiefly 
'and  there  was  no  inspection  made  of  them  at  itheNorrt 
Wall.  Although  they  have  inspectors  there  to  inspect 
the  stock  going  away  they  never  inspected  those  con- 
ing in,  and  it  incurred  great  expense  in  the  County 
Dublin.  W e had  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  Btamp 

ing  it  out.  We  also  object  to  the  divided  authority 
The  Department  lias  forty-five  veterinary  surgeons' 
and  the  local  bodies  have  others,  and  there  is  a sort 
of  clashing  in  the  duties  which  I cannot  understand 
Dublin  County  Council  tried  to  stamp  out  glandera 
and  wherever  our  inspector  went  an  inspector  of  the 
Department  went-  in  Iris  footsteps,  two  dealing  with 
the  same  thing.  Proper  inspection  at  the  North  Wall 
would  be  the  commonsense  way  of  dealing  with  it 
The  trade  in  pigs  is  veiy  important.  They  have  been 
attempting  to  stamp  out  swine  fever  in  Ireland  foir  & 
great  many  years  at  great  cost,  and  they  appear  to 
have  failed  signally. 

11655.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  compared  the  out- 
breaks now  with  what  they  were  some  time  ago?— 
Yes ; there  is  a great  diminution  on  paper ; but  do 
you  know  they  have  changed  the  symptoms?  For 
what  they  regarded  as  swine  fever  originally  they  don’t 
require  the  same  symptoms  at  all  now,  and  the  sta- 
tistics are  largely  fallacious.  What  they  regarded  u 
swine  fever  then  is  not  regarded  as  swine  fever  now. 

11656.  You  axe  of  opinion  that  there  is  as  much 
swine  fever  now  as  there  was  then  ? — No  ; I am  not, 
for  it  would  be  very  strange  if  they  didn’t  do  some 
good,  but  I do  not  think  they  do  enough.  I attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  the  administrative  part  of  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  laymen.  We  in  Ireland  remember 
Mr.  Hedley  did  a great  work  many  years  ago  with  re- 
gard to  pleuro-pnenmonia.  Ireland  was  suffering  a 
tremendous  loss  annually  by  that  disease,  and  he  in  a 
very  drastic  way  took  measures  according  to  his  own 
thinking,  and  I believe  he  had  complete  control  then. 
In  a few  years  he.  stamped  it  out.  I was  strongly 
opposed  to  his  measures  as  a member  of  the  Board  dt 
Guardians  who  had  charge  of  the  Animals’  Diseases 
Act  then.  I was  strongly  opposed  to  his  action.  I 
thought  it  was  an  outrageous  tiring  to  be  slaughtering 
healthy  cattle  because  they  were  in  contact  with  dis- 
eased ones,  hut  he  carried  it  out,  and  I am  convinced 
he  was  right,  and  I never  say  a greater  success.  I 
believe  a man  who.  did  that  ought  to  have  a free  hand 
with  regard  to  swine  fever,  and  I believe  he  has  not 
The  market  for  pigs  is  largely,  of  course,  English, 
and  the  Order  that  was  made  against  Irish  pigs  ex- 
cluded all  the  store  pigs  from  going  to  England. 
They  have  to  be  slaughtered  when  they  go,  and, 
of  course,  the  pigs  that  were  intended  to  be  fattened 
could  not  go,  and  consequently  farmers  have  ceased 
to  breed  them,  and  there  is  a falling  off  of  200,000  in 
the  year,  and  in  the  Dublin  market  there  is  nearly 
1,000  animals  less  per  month  than  formerly. 

11557.  (Mr.  Micles). — The  pig  market  only? — Yes. 

11658.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  know  how  far  the 
local  markets  have  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 


11659.  It  may  have  been  that  more  pigs  were  going 
to  other  markets  than  Dublin. 

11660.  (Mr.  Michs). — The  number  of  pigs  in  the 
country  has  gone  dovfti? — There  is  a diminution  of 
200,000.  I do  not  think  anything  occurred  to  make 
them  substitute  other  markets  for  Dublin  markets ; I 
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,,jo  not  think  there,  could  be  any  increase  in  other 

^'ll661.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  there  not  a period,  when 
there  was  a very  high  price  for  pigs,  during  which  the 
importation  of  foreign  pigs  into  England  was  stopped? 
-'-The  price  in  the  Dublin  market  is  pretty  high  now, 
l>ut  it  was  very  low  after  these  restrictions  began.  It 
is  higher  now,  because  the  supply  has  fallen  off. 

11662.  Before  the  restriction  was  there  not  a period 
•of  very  high  prices  for  store  pigs? — Yes ; the  prices 
were  high,  but  they  fell  a great  deal  when  they  found 
they  could  not  ship  at  all. 

11663.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  is  governed  probably  by 
the  world’s  price  for  hogs  just  the  same  as  all  others? 
—Yes  ; but  the  point  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  that 
we  exported  a great  number  of  store  pigs  that  were 
not  fit  to  kill,  and  this  Order  stopped  them ; we 
could  not  fatten  them  ourselves,  so  we  ceased  to  breed 

^ 11664.  Suppose  the  price  goes  down  in  England 
would  not  that  tend  to  lessen,  the  number  that  is 
being  bred? — It  would,  but  my  point  is  that  beoause 
we  were  said  to  have  the  disease  here — we  had  not  so 
‘much  of  it,  but  I suppose  they  took  advantage  of  it — 
■our  swine  were  excluded. 

11665.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Order  you  complain  of 
was  on  Order  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture? — 
Yes ; but  before  they  made  that  Order  they  warned 
the  Department  that  unless  proper  steps  were  taken  to 
stamp  out  this  disease  in  Ireland  they  would  be 
stopped  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  sheep  dipping 
lately. 

11666.  You  say  proper  steps  were  not  taken  ? — Yes. 

11667.  What  should  have  been  done? — They  should 
have  done  the  thing  more  thoroughly. 

11668.  Is  there  any  case  in  which  siwiue  fever  was 
reported  or  discovered  that  steps  were  not  immediately 
taken? — I cannot  goi  into  individual  cases,  hut  I hold 
that  with  a staff  of  forty-five  veterinary  surgeons  at 
their  disposal  they  ought  not  to  have  left  themselves 
open  to  the  point  made  by  the  English  Department. 
’The  disease  is  capable  of  being  stamped  out,  I believe. 
I do  not  knew  why  they  did  not  do  it.  I hold  that 
when  they  did  not  do  it  it  is  only  reasonable  to  tEnk 
that  they  did  not  do  enough.  I hear  complaints  about 
the  management  of  it  in  a general  way  constantly. 
Local  authorities  have  to  raise  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment by  a rate  of  from  one  farthing  to  one  penny  in 
the  pound  all  over  Ireland,  and  out  of  this  they  only 
get  half  the  salary  paid  their  officers.  The  local 
authorities  send  their  inspectors  to  inspect  cases  of 
glanders  and  so  forth  that  are  reported,  and  the  De- 
partment send  theirs  also.  I want  to  know  why  there 
is  this  dual  control,  and  why  don’t  the  local  authori- 
ties get  the  full  salaries  paid  their  officers.  I tEnk 
there  is  a great  objection  to  that  dual  control.  One 
party  or  the  other  ought  to  do  it,  and  bear  the 
expenses  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  sheep  dipping  busi- 
ness the  English  authorities-  have  made  Orders  against 
■ sheep  going  "to  England  or  Scotland  unless  they  have 
a certificate  of  their  having  been  dipped  here,  and  the 
County  Council  have  issued  Orders  with  regard  to  it. 
But  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  central  authority.  I 
remember  the  same  thing  occurred  years  ago  with  re- 
gard to  rabies.  It  was  dealt  with  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  in  the  South  Union  they  would  adopt 
the  Muzzling  Order  and  in  the  North  they  would  not, 
•so  that  a dog  might  be  muzzled  on  one  side  of  the 
river  and  not  on  the  other. 

11669.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  think  there  ought  t«  be 
a universal  sheep  dipping  Order  ? — Yes. 

11670.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  think  the  Department 
ought  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  matter  ? — Some 
central  authority.  If  these  Boards  were  changed  as 
we  suggest,  and  if  .they  were  all  elected,  there  would 
be  less  opposition  to  an  Order  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment than  there  would  be  when  it  is  constituted  as  it 
is  at  present.  But  whatever  the  authority  is  it  ought 
to  b©  a central  authority,  and  ought  to  he  general,  for 
it  is  somewhat  of  a farce  now,  and  a waste  of  money 
doing  it  here  and  not  doing  it  there,  and  having  it  done 
on  different  lines  in  different  places.  It  has  been  com- 
plained of  very  generally  that  the  correspondence  with 
the  Department  is  very  unsatisfactory.  They  won’t 
answer  letters,  and  there  is  great  delay.  The  Council 
that  I have  to  do  with  prepared  a scheme  the  first 
year.  They  were  asked  to  prepare  the  scheme  for 
technical  instruction  all  aver  the  county,  and  what 
they  did  was  to  ask  the  five  District  Councils  that  are 


in  the  county  to  give  them  their  views  on  the  subject.  Oct.  18,  1906, 
I was  Chairman  of  one  of  the  Councils  at  the  time,  — 
the  South  Rural  District  Council.  What  we  did  was  Mr*  Jo>ePh  ■ 
to  summon  a special  meeting  of  the  members  and  pro-  Moon<T>  ]-f- 
minent  gentlemen,  including  clergymen  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  the  district,  and  they  met  and  discussed 
the  matter  as  well  as  they  could.  Of  course,  there  was 
great  ignorance  at  the  time  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  ; we  were  in  the  position  of  feeling  our  way. 

But  at  all  events  they  all  made  suggestions  and  put 
them  in  writing,  and  sent  them  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Committee  of  the  County.  They  got  the  five 
sets  of  suggestions  together,  and  in  many  cases  the 
same  thing  was  repeated  in  two  or  more.  Then  they 
sent  them  on  to  the  Department,  and  we  were  told  the 
Department  would  give  great  assistance  with  regard  to 
these  things.  For  a full  year  we  never  got  any  reply. 

They  did  not  say  it  was  a bad  scheme  or  a good  scheme. 

But  at  the  end  of  a year  a gentleman  came  from  the 
Department  and  delivered  a very  long  speech  to  us 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  informing  us  of  all  the 
expert  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
and  their  anxiety  to  assist  Committees  like  ours  to 
do  everything,  and  that  they  would  advise  us  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  all  their  knowledge  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  scheme.  I having  a knowledge  of  what 
had  been  done  the  year  before,  asked  what  became 
of  the  scheme  we  prepared.  The  secretary  said  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  Department,  and  we  had  got  no 
response.  We  then  adopted  the  same  scheme  .for  the 
second  year.  In  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
mittee we  had  a secretary  to  whom  we  paid  a small 
salary  of  £40  or  £50  a year  and  his  expenses.  In  tax- 
ing bis  .account  'for  expenses  we  found  it  was  very  hard 
to  do  it,  that  there  was  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  finding 
out  where  he  was.  The  next  year  we  said  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  pay  a salary  of  about  £100  a year, 
the  salary  to  cover  expenses,  and  not  have  us  going 
over  hig  bill,  every  item,  to  see  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  get  his  dinner  after  he  came  bade  to  town, 
or  what  car  fare  he  should  get.  They  refused  to  allow 
us  to  pay  him  in  that  way.  Two  or  three  times  we 
asked  them  to  reconsider  it,  but  they  refused  abso- 
lutely. I thought  that  was  a very  great  piece  of 
interference  oni  their  part  with  the  local  committee, 
which  was  a fairly  good  committee.  There  were  as 
good  men  as  you  could  get  in  the  County  Dublin  on. 
the  committee,  and  if  they  were  not  fit  to  fix  the 
salary  of  a secretary  they  were  scarcely  fit  to  do  any- 
thing under  the  Act. 

11671.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  was  the  proposal  to  pay 
himj  a lump  sum  including^  expenses  on  which  the 
difference  arose? — Yes.  There  was  another  instance 
of  theiir  interference  then  "which  we  thought  very 
badly  of.  There  was  a man  who  had  a stallion,  and 
he  was  entitled  to  certain  fees.  His  claim  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  vouchers. 

11672.  To  pay  the  premium  ? — He  had  to  vouch  for 
each  mare  served.  He  had  to  send  in  the  blocks. 

Theie  were  three  vouchers  short,  £2  each,  and  Es 
son  made  a declaration  that  they  had  been  posted  by 
him,  and  were  lost  in  the  post.  We  had  practical 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  that  statement.  We  knew 
the  man  was  entitled  to  the  money,  and  we  said  so, 
and  we  asked  permission  to  pay,  but  they  refused. 

We  went  over  the  same  ground  again,  -and  said  we 
thought  it  was  not  honest  to  refuse  payment  to 
the  man,  but  they  still  refused.  I said  then  that  I 
would  not  do  this  thing  in  my  own  business,  and  that 
I for  one  would  sign  the  cheque  if  anybody  else  did, 
and  so  two  others  did,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
we  were  surcharged,  and  we  defended  it.  We  were 
summoned  to  the  police  courts  and  were  tried  for  tliis 
great  crime  of  paying  a man  what  we  knew  was  due 
to  him.  I thought  it  was  the  most  absurd  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  the  best  of  it  was  we  could  not 
be  heard  on  the  merits.  The  question  was,  had  the 
auditor  the  right  to  surcharge  us.  However,  I got  out 
what  I wanted  to  say  about  it,  which  was  what  1 have 
just  said  now,  and  the  result  was  it  was  published 
and  we  got  some  value  for  our  £2. 

11673.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  did  not  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board? — We  did,  but  they  refused. 

.11674.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  go  to  the  law 
courts  you  cannot  afterwards  go  to  the  Board  ? 

— We  were  advised  we  had  a good  defence. 

One  of  us  had  paid,  and  the  other  was  going  to 
pay,  and  I said  we  might  as  well  have  paid  at  first 
if  we  did  not  go  on  and  let  them  recover  it  from  us.  ..  J j 
wanted  to  get  publicity,  because  I believed  such 
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methods  were  bad  for  the  successful  working  of  the  De- 
partment, and  were  an  indication  of  the  want  of 
common  sense  or  practical  knowledge  on  their  part. 
After  these  three  things  I said  I would  remain  a 
member  of  the  Committee  no  longer,  and  I have  re- 
tired. Since  then  I do  not  know  much  about  the 
practical  work  of  it.  Mr.  Walsh.  was  a member  of 
it.  Captain  Vesey  is  a member  still,  and  lie  can  tell 
you  Borne  little  things  ithat  have  occurred  since  then. 
There  was  a scheme  for  poultry,  which  consisted  of 
lectures  and  the  providing  of  eggs. 

11675.  {Mr.  Brcnm). — What  they  call  poultry  sta- 
tions ?— Yes.  We  found  in  the  County  Dublin  that 
the  lecturers  were  not  listened  to.  The  lecturer  went 
round  on  a car,  hut  no  one  went  to  the  schoolhouses 
in  the  country,  and  she  had  nobody  to  meet  her.  But 
we  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eggs  were  greatly 
appreciated  and  had  a good  eSect,  and  the  Committee 
asked  the  Department  to  let  them  have  the  egg  part 
of  the  scheme  and  drop  the  lectures.  But  no,  they 
would  not ; it  was  a scheme  for  all  Ireland,  and  the 
lectures  and  the  eggs  must  go  together ; you  must 
take  the  lecture  or  you  won’t  get  the  eggs.  Now,  that 


is  silly  and  ridiculous.  There  is  something  here  »Hn 
lace.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  lace  classes 
lished  at  Howth,  the  managers  have  been  subjected  t 
vexatious  inspection  and  unjust  criticism.  At  tld 
same  time,  the  grant-in-aid  in  respect  of  the  instn 
tress  in  crochet  is  withheld  because  the  teacher iff" 
has  taught  the  class  to  make  lace  which  is  admittedl 
of  the  first  quality,  and  for  which  high  prices  »r 
obtained  from  Paris  houses,  has  not  met  with  th 
approval  of  the  expert  of  the  Department.  In  tw 
connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the 
teacher  referred  to  has  on  two  occasions  submitted 
samples  for  the  approval  of  the  expert  of  the  Depart 
ment.  It  has  always  been  insisted  that  the  expert  is 
unaware  whence  the  samples  come,  or  by  whom  worked 
However,  both  submitted  samples  have  been  rejected 
and  the  seeker  for  official  recognition  is  told  that  as 
compared  with  her  previous  efforts,  the  samples  sub- 
mitted on  the  second  occasion  showed  an  improvement 
The  idea  is  that  the  samples  are  numbered,  and  they 
do  not  know  who  sent  them  in,  but  she  was  told  that 
her  second  sample  was  better  than  the  first. 


Mr.  P.  T.  Steen.  J.p.,  Mandistown,  Ardee,  examined. 


11676.  {Chairman). — You  have  been  asked  to  attend 
here  by  the  County  Meath  Committee. 

11677.  You  are  prepared  to  give  general  evidence, 
I believe,  as  to  the  working  of  the  scheme  in  your 
county? — Yes. 

11678.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject? — I 
think  at  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  about  the  cattle  breeding  part  of 
it,  and  although  a good  deal  of  improvement  has  been 
done  under  it,  I think,  still  there  are  a great  many 
improvements  that  might  be  carried  out. 

11679.  Are  you  an  agriculturist  yourself  ? — Oh,  yes. 
I am  a farmer. 

11680.  What  improvements  do  you  suggest? — When 
they  took  up  the  cattle  breeding  scheme  they  followed 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  Queen’s  Premiums.  In  those 
times  there  were  no  places  to  bny  a bull  or  to  obtain 
a premium  but  at  the  April  Show.  Now,  when  a 
person  bought  a bull  at  the  April  Show  that  animal 
was  hardly  fit  to  serve  until  the  middle  of  May,  be- 
cause they  required  some  little  care  after  being  taken 
back  from  the  show,  so  that  there  was  practically — if 
a man  wanted  to  Tear  or  breed  calves  properly — there 
was  practically  only  about  six  weeks  when  the  bull 
should  he  used  at  all,  so  as  to  have  your  oow  calve 
at  a proper  time.  Any  calf  calved  after  the  1st  May 
is  very  difficult  to  rear  during  the  next  autumn  and 
winter,  is  liable  to  “ hooze  ” and  a whole  lot  of  things 
that  take  off  the  calves  in  numbers.  We  suggested 
local  shows,  where  well  bred  bulls,  without  being  forced 
into  that  state  that  would  make  them  fit  to  show  at 
Ball’s  Bridge,  might  be  bought.  That  was  carried  out 
for  a year  or  two.  Then,  I think,  I may  claim  that  I 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  getting  up  of  tho 
February  Show  here.  I went  to  every  member  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  I know,  and  others  interested  in 
the  Department,  to  impress  on  them  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  young  bulls  earlier  in  the  season. 
My  idea  would  he  that  these  bulls  ought  to  be  obtain- 
able about  November.  In  Scotland  great  sales  take 
place  in  October.  If  bull  calves  were  bred  so  as  to  be 
calved  in  September,  and  came  in  use  then  the  following 
winter  about  September,  they  would  be  fit  to  serve  in 
November,  and  would  be  fourteen  months  old,  and 
you  would  have  the  cows  calving  in  August,  from 
August  on,  and  a winter  or  spring  calf  is  very  much 
easier  to  rear  than  a summer  calf. 

11681.  {Mr.  Browti). — I think  what  you  said  in  the 
beginning  was  that  the  calving  should  not  be  after  1st 
May  ? — No,  sir,  from  May  until  1st  August.  The  De- 
partment are  still  in  a way  carrying  out  the  old  thing. 
The  bulls  are  not  obtainable  still.  There  are  some 
after  the  February  Show,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  not  obtainable  until  the  April  Show.  They  could 
be  obtained  anywhere  provided  they  were  passed  at 
any  of  the  shows.  You  would,  of  course,  have  to  risk 
losing  ycur  money,  but  if  you  buy  a healthy,  pure- 
bred bull  there  is  not  much  fear  of  him. 

11682.  {Chairman). — Do  I understand  that  you  think 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  select  these  bulls  early  in  the 
season? — Yes,  that  is  earlier  than  February.  The 
way  the  thing  works  at  present  is,  the  scheme  begins 


to  work  in  April.  There  are  only  April,  May,  and 
June  so  as  to  have  your  calf  before  1st  May.  Th» 
bull  is  practically  useless  during  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and,  indeed,  the  early  part  of  October.  Then, 
you  liave  only  November  and  December,  because  they 
want  you  to  send  in  your  list  of  cows  by  1st  January. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  then  accepted  for  the  second 
year  it  is  different.  But  they  are  not  examined  early 
enough  at  all  in  the  season.  They  should  be  examined 
now.  Let  the  scheme  be  working  immediately  after 
November,  so  as  to  breed  the  calves  in  the  proper 
season. 

11683.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  could  fill  up  this  year's 
service  up  to  the  end  of  December  ?— Certainly. 

11684.  Then,  if  the  inspection  were  some  time  in 
January — it  could  not  be  earlier?— I think  it  should 
be  held  in  December. 

11685.  What  is  the  time  for  examination  at  pre- 
sent?— Not  until  February  or  March.  I think  it  ia 
as  late  as  April,  but  that  was  for  the  second  year. 

11686.  {Mr.  Miclcs). — What  period  do  you  want  the 
cows  to  calve  at  ? — From  1st  August  to  the  1st  May. 

11687.  Have  you  considered  winter  dairying  ?— Yes, 
hut  in  my  county,  Meath,  is  not  of  much  account. 

11688.  {Chairman). — Apart  from  this  question,  do 
you  think  the  live  stock  scheme  has  been  working 
well? — Well,  no,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  a 
number  of  the  premium  bulls  taken. 

11689.  How  many  are  you  entitled  to?— Twenty- 
three.  We  never  got  the  whole  number  taken  up. 

11690.  (Mr.  Brown). — Might  that  be  due  partly  to 
want  of  enterprise  ?— No,  sir.  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  my  own  opinion,  but  I have  heard  a great  many 
saying  that  the  Department  have  restricted  the  selec- 
tion of  bulls  too  much,  and  raised  the  price  too  much. 
A small  farmer  could  not  buy  a bull,  at  least  he  could 
not  last  spring  procure  a yearling  bull  at  much  less 
than  from  £30  to  £40. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  is  the  competition  of  our  friends 
on  the  other  side. 

11691.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  is  the  competition!  of  the 
whole  world.  I saw  a bull  calf  sold  for  more  than 
£800  the  other  day? — Very  few  get  the  price  that 
Mr.  Duthie  gets,  but  the  view  I have  also  heard 
very  frequently  is  that  a bull  with  a pedigree,  even 
although  he  would  not  be  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  show,  or 
would  De  called  a weed  in  the  show,  would  be  very 
much  better  than  a half-bred,  well-shaped  bull  bred 
in  the  country ; bis  pedigree  would  guarantee  that 
probably  his  sire  or  mother  were  very  good. 

11692.  Would  it? — If  it  was  a good  pedigree  it 
probably  would. 

11693.  Good  pedigree  means  good  cattle  behind  it ; 
but  you  have  net  the  cattle  there  to  see  ?— I think  a 
good  pedigree  shows  that  probably  his  line  is  very 
good,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  good  than  a bull 
whose  father  or  mother  you  don’t  know  anything  of. 

11694.  {Chairman). — You  are  not  in  favour  of 
■lowering  the  standard  by  having  other  than  pof6- 
bred  bulls.  Would  you  have  half-bred  bulls?— 
Oh,  no,  no  ; but  I would  try  to  make  the  pedigie® 
bull  more  come-at-able  by  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
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11695.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Is  it  your  object  to  show  that 
it  was  depending  on  the  pedigree,  not  on  its  shape  ? — 

I would  not  altogether  depend  on  the  pedigree,  but  I 
would  place  the  pedigree  beast  that  would  not  have 
as  good  shapes  before  the  beast  that  would  have  better 
shapes,  but  no  pedigree,  for  the  reason  that  the  likeli- 
hood was  that  the  pedigree  beasts,  beast  for  beast, 
were  better. 

11696.  We  must  admit  that  every  animal  has  a 
pedigree,  even  that  other  beast  you  speak  of,  but  you 
don’t  know  what  it  is? — No.  He  may  have  ten  dif- 
ferent crosses. 

His  grandmother  may  have  been  a Jersey  and  the 
next  cross  a Kerry  and  the  next  a Polled  Angus. 

11697.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  they  ever  “make  up” 
pedigrees  ? — Oh,  possibly  there  may  be  cases. 

11698.  (Chairman). — Your  object,  I understand,  is 
rather  to  increase  tne  number  of  bulls  that  ought  to 
be  available  for  service*? — I think  it  would  be  better. 

11698a.  And  you  would  rather  do  it  in  that  way 
than  introduce  a half-bred  bull? — I would,  certainly. 

11699.  (Mr.  Dryden). — A half-bred  bull,  if  it  is 
just  a common  runt  that  won’t  cross.  Do  you  think 
a great  many  cows  here  have  been  bred  from  Short- 
horn bulls,  for  years  and  years.  Some  of  those — 
although  I don’t  know  how  you  are  to  work  it  out — 
some  of  those  would  answer  very  well? — From  my 
knowledge  of  the  people  who  get  these  half-bred  bulls 
■or  bulls  without  a pedigree,  they  never  know  what 
the  mother  or  sire  were ; they  go  into  the  fair,  see 
a good  shaped  bull,  and  buy  him.  That  bull  may 
not  be  a Shorthorn  at  all. 

11700.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
against  the  present  scheme  except  what  you  have 
•said  already  with  reference  to  premium  bulls? — I 
think  everything  has  been  done  almost  that  can  be 
done.  The  time  for  keeping  them  has  been  extended 
to  three-year  old. 

11701.  (Mr.  Dryden). — And  four-years  old? — That’s 
another  question  whether  that  was  a good  change  or 
not,  because  if  a person  got  a good  bull  it  might  pay 
him  well  enough  for  the  third  year  without  any  pre- 
mium, and  it  might  induce  him  to  bring  another  bull 
into  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  quite  possible  in  the 
•old  Queen’s  Premium  days  that  we  had  more 
thoroughbred  bulls  in  the  country  than  at  present. 
They  got  the  premium  only  for  one  year.  If  I did 
not  get  a premium  next  year,  my  neighbour  would 
likely  go  in  and  get  it.  I would  keep  the  same  bull 
■for  two  or  three  years  after  getting  the  premium  the 
first  year,  and  my  neighbour  would  have  another. 

11702.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  figures  are  altogether 
■against  that.  They  have  been  increasing  every  year? 
— I doubt  whether  you  could  get  an  increase  of  pure- 
bred bulls  in  the  country  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  You  cannot  get  a premium  without  sending 
in  to  the  Dublin  Show,  and  a great  many  bulls  that 
are  just  as  good  as  those  sent  to  the  Show  now,  are 
'kept  at  home  and  used.  It  costs  you  about  £10  to 
send  a bull  to  the  Show,  and  that  itself  is  a heavy 
•charge.  You  cannot  get  a premium  without  sending 
to  the  show. 

11703.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  only  applies  to  the 
first  year  ? — Yes  ; the  second  year  is  looked  up  locally. 

11704.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  other  parts  of  the  agricultural  work? — I think 
the  poultry  scheme  is  doing  a great  deal  of  good.  As 
Father  Barry  has  told,  we  were  in  a difficulty  in 
Tegard  to  the  agricultural  instruction,  but  I hope  we 
■are  over  that  now.  The  agricultural  lectures  have 
•done  a.  great  deal  of  good.  I knew  small  farmers 
suffering  from  “ finger  and  toe  ” brought  on  by  their 
•own  treatment  of  the  land,  and  when  the  instructor 
•came  he  told  them  to  put  lime  on  the  land.  They 
immediately  saw  the  benefit  they  got  from  it. 
‘Of  course  a great  many  would  say  these  lectures  are 
no  good,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  people  to 
•attend.  I heard  a gentleman  say  that  the  lectures 
were  not  attended ; people  are  very  peculiar  in  some 
places.  In  my  own  immediate  locality  there  were 
some  people  good  enough  to  say  when  this  thing 
began  that  it  was  a landlord’s  business,  and  that  it 
Tas  only  to  make  more  rent,  and  a great  many  small 
fanners  were  discouraged,  but  that  is  got  over  now. 

11705.  I suppose  the  Department  had  to  encounter 
a great  many  prejudices? — Certainly  it  began  under 
many  difficulties.' 

11706.  (Mr.  Brown)  . — Do  you  find  if  a little  trouble 
•is  taken  by  the  local  Committee,  you  can  get  a good 


attendance  ? — Yes ; time  can  overcome  the  prejudices  0cl-  18»  ln0<l. 
of  some  people.  Some  people  would  have  more  in-  M p y 
fluence  than  the  people  connected  with  the  Committee,  gt(.‘en  ’j 
and  you  must  get  round  those. 

11707.  And  form  these  people  into  a local  Com- 
mittee?— With  regard  to  the  poultry  scheme,  I think 
the  Department  were  right  in  insisting  on  Hie  whole 
of  it,  for  nothing  has  done  more  good  than  the  lec- 
tures with  regard  to  the  trussing  of  fowl. 

11708.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  lecture  does  not  mean 
merely  an  address? — No,  it  is  practical.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  packing  of  eggs.  I have  often  heard 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company  at 
Dundalk,  that  they  ship  weekly  £2,000  worth  of 
eggs  from  Carrickmacross  alone.  The  selecting, 
grading,  and  packing  of  these  eggs  is  very  important 
for  a place  like  Carrickmacross.  Formerly  the  eggs 
were  brought  in  as  the  hens  laid  them,  in  filth  and 
dirt. 

11709.  (Chairman). — On  the  whole,  you  give  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  work  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— Yes,  as  far  as  the  agriculture  part  has  gone, 

I believe  it  is  working  well. 

11710.  (Mr.  Brown). — About  the  domestic  economy 
and  cookery  teaching? — Yes,  that  has  done  a great 
deal  of  good  to  the  girls  in  my  neighbourhood ; they 
have  taken  greatly  to  it ; they  are  sorry  they  haven’t 
it  oftener.  So  far  as  making  bread  and  laundry  work 
are  concerned,  there  has  been  a great  improvement 
in  the  servants.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood sent  their  servants  to  it,  and  were  surprised 
at  the  improvements  made  in  a short  time. 

11711.  And  your  cottage  prize  scheme  is  doing 
good? — Yes,  we  were  the  first  to  adopt  that,  ana 
it  was  a very  necessary  thing  for  us,  because  we 
have  any  amount  of  labourers’  cottages,  and  a great 
many  of  the  labourers  were  inclined  to  do  nothing 
but  borrow  a plough  from  their  master  and  put  in 
oats. 

11712.  (Chairman). — The  multiplication  of  la- 
bourers’ cottages  has  emphasised  the  improvement? — 

Yes. 

11713.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Some  of  the  evidence  we  had 
suggested  the  possibility  of  the  cottage  prize  scheme 
having  served  its  dev,  in  this  sense — that  you  may  have 
500  cottages  available  in  a certain  area,  and  you 
might  have  competition  each  year  as  between  only 
something  under  100  of  them,  so  that  while  you  had 
got  that  100  to  take  it  up  and  do  their  best  for  their 
cottages,  you  had  still  some  400  that  take  no  interest 
in  it  at  all  until  some  other  step  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  get  them  to  push  forward? — I think  when 
one  sees  his  neighbour  working  well  at  his  garden  he 
gets  ashamed  of  not  doing  so  himself.  One  family 
might  be  able  to  keep  their  garden  in  a very  perfect 
state,  whereas  another  man  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
it  at  all.  If  he  has  only  one  man  in  the  house,  or  is 
a ploughman,  he  must  attend  his  horses  early  and  late, 
and  has  not  much  time  for  the  garden,  but  if  he  sees 
his  neighbour  working  at  the  garden  he  will  get  the 
women  of  his  family  to  do  something.  Then,  besides 
those  who  compete  there  are  a much  larger  lot  that 
are  influenced  m keeping  their  places  better,  even  if 
they  do  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  that  would 
induce  them  to  go  in  for  competition?  I would  say 
that.  Does  your  Committee  exclude  those  who  have 
already  won  prizes? — We  have  a special  class  for 
them.  Any  person  getting  a prize  in  the  three  pre- 
vious years  is  put  in  a class  by  themselves  for  the 
whole  comity. 

11714.  (Mr.  Dryden). — So  you  bring  in  a new  lot 
like  that  every  year? — Yes,  and  I think  there  are 
very  few  of  our  cottagers  that  do  not  go  in. 

11715.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  the  proportion  is  more 
than  one  in  five  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think  there  are  very  few 
that  do  not  compete.  The  class  we  had  the  most 
trouble  to  get  in  were  the  small  farmers;  they  have 
a prejudice  against  any  one  examining  their  yards 
and  houses. 

11716.  (Rev.  R.  Barry). — I stipulated  with  my 
Committee  that  they  should  understand  I would  be 
at  liberty  to  give  expression  to  views  that  perhaps 
are  peculiar  to  myself,  and  I did  not  bind  myself  to 
merely  speak  their  particular  views,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  said — “ Yes,  that  is  under- 
stood.” I would  not  like  to  be  looked  upon  as  per- 
haps claiming  an  authority  for  some  of  the  views  that 
I gave  expression  to  that  I had  not. 

11717.  (Chairman). — Then  we  may  take  it  you  are 
not  altogether  speaking  for  the  Technical  Committee? 
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Mr.  John 


— Not  necessarily  for  the  Technical  Committee,  be-  smaller  schemes  do  an  amount  of  good,  but  the 
cause  I had  the  local  circumstances  of  Oldcastle  to  merely  touching  the  surface  ; they  are  not  eoint/lT 
deal  with,  which  naturally  concern  the  locality  I am  the  bottom  of  things  at  all.  ° ° ■*> 

residing  in.  I agree  with  Mr.  Steen  that  these 


Mr.  Steen~  further  examined. 


11718.  The  Committee  gave  us  no  instructions  as 
to  what  we  were  to  say.  We  were  sent  here  to  give 
our  views. 

11719.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  had  any  agricul- 
tural classes  as  distinguished  from  lectures — winter 
classes  ? — No. 

11719a.  Would  they  go  to  some  extent  to  meet 


your  views  if  tlisre  were  winter  classes  held  at  certain 
localities  where  boys  who  left  the  National  schook 
could  be  taught  ? — As  a supplement  to  itinerant  teach 
ing,  I daresay,  and  when  the  Technical  Department 
comes  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
schools  in  teaching  domestic  economy  they  should  re- 
collect  that  poor  children  cannot  be  expected  to  m>. 
through  a course  of  experimental  science  in  °a 
laboratory. 


Mr.  John  Egan  examined. 


11720.  (Chairman). — You  are  from  Croghan,  near 
Phillipstown,  King’s  County  ? — Yes  ; I represent  the 
Agricultural  Sub-Committee  of  the  King’s  County. 

11721.  Representing  specially  the  north  part  of  the 
King’s  County? — The  northern  part.  There  are  two 
sub-committees,  and  there  was  one  represented  here 
by  Mr.  Darby ; I represent  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

11722.  The  first  head  on  which  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  is  the  live  stock  scheme  dealing  with  the 
improvement  of  horses  and  cattle? — Yes.  To  com- 

mence with,  I regret  to  say  our  Committee,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds,  or  otherwise,  had  to  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  nominations  for  mares  this  year.  I 
think  we  reduced  from  seventy-five  to  sixty,  and 
boars  had  to  be  reduced  considerably,  and  the  premium 
had  to  be  taken  off  one  bull.  Up  to  last  year  we  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  filling  the  number  of 
premiums  that  we  were  allowed.  I think  it  came  to 
seventeen,  and  we  never  had  more  than  fourteen  until 
last  year,  when  the  whole  number  was  taken  np.  This 
year  we  had  to  reduce  this  number  by  one  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  funds.  I look  upon  that  as  a 
very  serious  business.  Of  course  I cannot  blame  the 
Department,  for  they  have  sent  down  their  representa- 
tive there,  and  after  thrashing  the  whole  thing' out  we 
had  no  other  alternative.  With  regard  to  the  hor so- 
breeding  scheme  a number  of  men  think  with  me  that 
although  there  has  been  a considerable  expenditiire  for 
the  improvement  of  horses,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
improvement  at  all  compatible  with  the  expense  that 
has  been  gone  to  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

11723.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Department  is  only  in  ex- 
istence six  years  ? — There  have  been  premiums  granted 
before  the  Department  came  in. 

11724.  1 don’t  think  the  nomination  system  was  in 
existence  then  ? — No,  there  were  premiums  granted  to 
stallions. 

11725.  By  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? — I do  not 
know  what  society,  but  I know  there  were  premiums 
granted  to  stallions. 

11726.  (Chairman). — What  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  is  what  took  place  under  the  Depart- 
ment?— Our  Committee  sometime  in  November  last 
year  moved  that  the  Department  be  requested  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  reviving  of  the  breed  of  the 
Irish  draught  horse,  and  consequently  the  county 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a conference  of 
the  twelve  Leinster  counties  held  here  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhere  representative  of  each  county,  and  out  of 
the  twelve  Leinster  counties  I believe  nine  counties 
did  send  their  representatives,  and  it  met  here  in  the 
Horse  Show  week.  We  have  no  official  information 
from  the  Department — that  is  the  worst  of  it— whether 
it  is  that  they  don’t  think  it  worth  their  while  to  com- 
municate these  things  to  the  Committees  or  not  I do 
not  know,  but  we  have  no  information  on  what  I am 
going  to  say.  We  have  heard  that  the  Department 
has  actually  started  a stud  for  the  breeding  of  this 
Irish  draught  horse,  and  has  actually  purchased 
mares  with  that  intention.  I have  heard  that  myself, 
and  I have  actually  seen  a mare  that  was  sold  for 
that-  purpose ; whether  it  is  a fact  or  not  I cannot 
say.  The  conference  met  here  in  the  show  week  and 
passed  a certain  resolution  approving  of  the  step  the 
Department  had  already  taken,  that  is,  if  they  did 
take  it ; we  have  only  hearsay  about  it ; I have  no 
information  only  what  I heard  from  others  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  as  well  as  myself.  I don’t 


believe  that  the  Irish  draught  horse  was  a pure-bred' 
horse,  but  I suppose  to  go  back  a few  years  there  was- 
no  pure-bred  Shire  horse,  and  to  go  back  a few  yean, 
further  there  was  no  pure-bred  Clydesdale  horse.  But 
that  type  of  horse  did  exist  in  Ireland,  a very  valu- 
able type  of  horse  it  was,  and  forty  or  fifty  years, 
ago  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  farmers  to  get  from 
forty  to  eighty  guineas  for  three-year-old  colts  from- 
their  every-day  mares  in  general  use  at  the  time. 
Now  it  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  get  colts  of  that 
type  except  in  the  case  of  some  man  that  has  a very 
good  half-bred  mare.  Of  course  I mean  mares  by 
thoroughbred  horses,  but  certainly  I do  not  think 
the  improvement  is  in  the  horses  that  one  would1 
naturally  expect  from  all  the  attention  that  was 
paid  to  them,  and  we  tried  to  impress  on  the  De- 
partment the  necessity  of  revivifying  this  breed  of 
Irish  draught  horses. 

11727.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  are  aware  that 
the  first  step  the  Department  took  in  that  direction 
some  years  ago  was  to  try  and  find  out  if  there  were 
any  sires  answering  the  type  of  the  Irish  draught 
horse  by  calling  for  them  to  be  examined?— Yes,  to 
inspect  them  by  their  inspectors. 

11728.  That  has  been  done? — That  has  been,  and: 
some  of  them  hove  been  actually  recognised. 

11729.  They  were  very  few? — Very  few. 

11730.  But  that  was  a step  in  the  right  direction  T 
-That  was  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

11731.  Anything  else  that  could  be  done  must  be 
a slow  process  in  endeavouring  to  create  a breed?— 
Yes,  to  create  a breed.  There  still,  I believe,  re- 
mains a remnant  of  the  breed,  and  if  they  were  got 
together  it  would  be  well,  but  as  you  say  if  must  be' 
a slow  process,  and  it  would  he  much  better 
for  the  Department  to  proceed  slowly  in  commencing 
than  to  rush  things  too  fast.  In  dealing  with  the 
scheme  of  premium  stallions,  I think  that  in  our 
county  there  are  about  six  premium  sires,  registered 
premium  horses.  Four  of  these,  I think,  are  of 
the  draught  type,  Clydesdales,  and  three  are 
thoroughbred  horses.  For  each  of  .'hese  registered' 
horses  there  are  at  least  six  or  eight  horses  serving  in 
the  county,  and  I take  it  that  applies  to  every  county. 
The  general  public  breeding  from  these  horses  have  no- 
guarantee  whether  they  are  sound  or  otherwise.  I 
know  it  would  be  a very  big  undertaking,  but  if  I 
could  possibly  have  my  own  way,  I would  have  no' 
horse  serving  in  Ireland  that  did'  not  pass  a Govern- 
ment inspection  to  prove  that  the  horse  was  sound. 
I have  been  told  they  could  hardly  do  that  without 
getting  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But  in  Japan  they 
seem  to  manage  things  better.  Not  very  long  ago  I 
saw  in  one  of  our  farming  papers  that  every  sire 
there  was  ordered  to  be  castrated  where  90  per  cent, 
of  his  two-year-old  colts  did  not  pass  either  veterinary 
or  agricultural  inspection,  and  I think  if  that  same 
thing  was  applied  at  home  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing. 

11732.  (Chairman). — You  would  want  rather  a 
strong  Department  to  carry  that  through? — Yes.  1 
would  apply  that  also  to  'bulls.  In  our  county  we 
had  seventeen  premiums  last  year.  This  year  we 
had  to  cut  off  one. 

11733.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  was  the  money  wanted 
for  ? — I don’t  know.  I was  not  present  the  day  this 
scheme  was  thrashed  out. 
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11734  You  must  have  adopted  some  new  expendi- 
this  year?— There  was  the  expenditure  attached 
ifthe  small  local  shows  last  year  and  this  year. 

11735-  Some  new  shows  that  came  into  existence . 

Vac  ■ and  I anticipate  some  will  go  to  these  smaller 
show’s.  The  principal  breed  of  those  bulls  kept  in 
the  County  is  Shorthorn.  I find  there  is  only  one 
Hereford  and  two  Aberdeen  Angus.  A gentleman 
faid  here  a while  ago  that  he  had  some  doubte  whether 
it  was  good  policy  to  give  three  premiums  to  a bull. 
The  first  year  that  scheme  came  into  operation  m our 
cnuntv— it  was  more  marked  in  the  Queen  s County— 
ir,  our  county  we  could  not  got  people  to  take  up 
Tiremiams ; I think  it  was  only  five  the  first  year, 
W in  Queen’s  .County  the  Committee  authorised  a 
certain  number  of  men  in  whom  they  had  confidence 
fn  buy  eighteen  yearling  bulls.  They  did  so,  and 
they  were  given  to  certain  men  who  took  them  up. 
The  next  year  out  of  those  eighteen  bulls  only  eight 
cot  premiums.  They  were  giving  the  preference  to 
yearlings  with  the  idea  that  the  two-year-olds  being 
there  would  remain  in  the  county.  But  the  way  it 
worked  out  was  this— that  next  year  no  man  would 
give  fifty  guineas  for  a yearling  and  run  the  risk 
of  only  getting  one  £16  premium. 

11736.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Why  were  they  rejected 
the  second  year  ?— They  were  not  rejected,  but  the 
Committee  gave  the  preference  to  yearlings. 

11737.  I don’t  understand  why  yearlings  should  get 
a preference  over  two-year-olds. 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  idea  was  to  get  m new  blood. 
(Mr.  Dry  den). — Then  they  should  give  a greater 
premium  the  first  year. 

(Mr.  Brown). — They  began  with  a £12  premium. 
11738.  (Witness). — Tlhe  idea  of  the  Department  was 
the  idea  of  that  gentleman  a while  ago — it  worked 
two  ways.  Tlheir  idea  was  that  with  a yearling 
coming  into  the  country  the  man.  got  a premium 
and  he  would  keep  it  as  a two-year-old  next  year, 
and  the  premium  might  go  to  his  neighbour  who  had 
a yearling.  But  no  ordinary  farmer  would  gave 
fifty  guineas  for  a yearling  with  every  prospect  that 
he  would  get  only  one  premium. 

11739.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  was  all  changed  the 
first  year  in  fact ; it  was  changed  the  second  year  to 
some  extent,  but  it  was  with  the  qualification  that 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  yearlings.,  Then  after 
that  it  was  left  open  altogether. 

(Mr.  Dry  den). — That  is  the  only  way  otherwise. 
You  should  give  higher  premiums  for  yearlings  than 
for  the  three-year-old. 

11740.  (Witness). — 'With  regard  to  these  bulls  that 
received  these  premiums  their  owners  forced  them  to 
an  extraordinary  extent — in  cases  too  much  so — and 
I found  from  my  own  experience  .that  a large  ntumebr 
of  these  yearling  bulls  forced  in  that  way  are  of 
very  little  use.  They  are  very  unfruitful ; in  fact 
some  of  them  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  to 
serve  at  all.  I bought  a yearling  last  year  and  I 
could  not  get  him  to  serve  until  I put  him  out,  let 
him  out  with  bullocks,  and  let  him  walk  the  blubber 
off  himself.  But,  stnanger  still,  when  I took  him 
in,  as  soon  as  I began  to  feed  him  again  he  got 
into  the  very  same  way.  There  are  general  complaints 
that  these  bulls  are  unfruitful,  but  I do  ntot  think 
so,  mine  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  old  when  I got 
him  in  April,  and  he  never  served  until  July,  and 
never  would  I think  only  for  the  means  I took  with 
him. 

11741.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Every  bull  ought  to  h'ave 
exercise? — The  Department  send  out  leaflets  to  those 
persons  who  get  premium  bulls  and  they  give  a 
scale  of  feeding  for  them. 

11742.  Do  they  say  anything  about  exercise? — Oh, 
they  do.  The  bulls  are  exercised  if  they  have  a pad- 
dock  to  walk  in,  but  I do  not  think  the  people  take 
them  out  on  the  road  and  exercise  them.  The  way 
it  runs  in  the  leaflet  is  every  alternate  day  to  walk 
him  about  a mile,  but  he  wialks  much  more  than  a 
mile  in  the  paddock  every  day  himself.  Anyhow 
they  give  a scale  of  feeding  in  it,  but  any  practical 
man  who  has  been  a feeder  of  cattle  would  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  that  scale  of  feeding.  For  year-old 
Shorthorns  they  say  a mixture  of  lOlbs.  of  cake  and 
meal  daily  should  be  added  to  their  other  food,  rape, 
turnips,  or  grass,  or  whatever  you  are  giving  him. 
The  bull  I have  got  if  he  got  lOlbs.  of  cake  meal 
would  be  useless  as  a bull.  The  same  thing  I said 
about  stallions  applies  to  bulls  in  a more  marked  way. 


Despite  all  the  efforts  we  make  to  improve  the  breed  Oct.  18, 1906. 
of  cattle  by  getting  in  good  bulls  there  is  one  thing  — 
that  will  always  leave  very  inferior  cattle.  In  tire  _ • 

South  of  Ireland  they  send  out  calves  in  May  and  g 
June  of  a very  inferior  description,  and  they  are 
distributed  over  the  country  ; they  may  be  from  a 
week  to  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

11743.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Those  are  dairying? — From 
Limerick  they  don’t  sell  until  September,  they  are 
better  class,  but  chiefly  from  Cork ; I think  they  come 
from  the  west  of  Cork.  They  don’t  care  one  pin  what 
sort  of  bull  is  up  ; the  cheapest  bull  they  can  get. 

They  allow  him  out  with  a certain  number  of  heifers 
or  cows.  Even  at  home  it  is  the  same  way  with  those 
men  who  are  living  by  the  springer  trade.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  men  who  are  trading  in  springers. 

They  fetch  a high  price  ; they  keep  them  to  calve,  and 
send  them  out  to  the  Dublin  market  or  over  to 
England,  and  they  are  sold  as  calved  heifers  with  the 
first  calf,  and  the  calves  that  remain  at  home  are  of  a 
most  inferior  description. 

11744.  Why  do  people  buy  these  calves? — It  is  not 
easy  to  be  a judge  of  a “ slink  ” calf. 

11745.  (Mr.  Brown). — Some  of  them  look  very  well? 

— Yes.  Now  we  have  inspectors  in  butter-making  and 
poultry-keeping.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  a great  improvement  in  butter,  but  the  great 
difficulty  is  how  there  is  going  to  be  a market  got 
for  it.  I fail  to  see  how  butter  in  the  King’s  County 
oan  ever  be  marketed  at  a profit.  Their  best  butter 
is  only  worth  ninepence  ta  pound  in  Phillipsfown. 

11746.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  what  the  farmer  gets 
for  it? — Yes,  that  is  'butter  made  .after  those 
methods  recommended  by  the  instructors. 

11747.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  summer  or  winter 

price? — It  is  the  actual  price  nt  present.  It  may  rise 
in  winter. 

11748.  (Chairman). — Has  there  been  any  improve- 
ment in  the  price  of  butter  ? — It  was  cheaper  about  a 
month  ago ; it  disheartens  the  people.  The  difficulty 
is  this,  that  small  farmers  only  make  five  or  six 
pounds  of  butter  a week,  not  more  than,  that,  and  then 
making  this  mild-cured  butter  the  very  way  it  wants 
to  bo  made.  It  goes  into  the  shop  at  Phillipstown, 
and  is  sold  across  the  counter.  I don’t  know  how  they 
get  rid  of  it.  This  butter  will  hardly  keep  a month  in 
the  shop  like  that,  or  weeks.  Then,  the  whole  thing 
is  blended  together,  and  where  it  is  sent  to  I do  not 
know.  All  that  is  learned  from  these  instructors 
seems  to  me  to  be  lost  in  that  way.  If  there  could  be 
any  means  by  which  a certain  system  of  co-operation, 
so  that  the  Department  could  possibly  handle  this 
stuff,  it  would  be  a good  thing,  particularly  for  the 
poultry  and  butter.  The  poultry  instructor  goes 
round  and  gives  lectures.  There  are  a certain,  num- 
ber of  egg  stations.  They  can  get  the  very  best  eggs, 
but  where  they  did  make  a mistake — the  egg  stations 
are  rather  unpopular  in  our  county,  first,  because 
there  are  different  strains.  There  are  laying  strains, 
and  strains  for  general  purposes,  and  strains  for  table 
use  ; and  one  person  got  the  egg  strain,  when  he  should 
get  some  other  one.  The  great  mistake  was  that  the 
people  round  about.,  not  knowing  the  difference,  went 
and  purchased  these  eggs,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  when  they  went  with  the  chickens  to  sell  as  usual, 
the  dealers  flung  the  chickens  there,  but  when  these 
instructors  came  around  they  were  just  beginning  to 
see  what  strains  they  should  have.  Any  of  them  that 
went  to  the  laying  stations  knows  now  where  to  get 
them,  and  anyone  who  wants  general  purposes  fowl  or 
the  fowl  for  market  also  knows  where  to  get  them.  I 
was  present  at  the  Instructor’s  lectures  myself  in  two 
or  three  centres.  She  teaches  them  how  to  truss,  she 
teaches  them  how  to  pick  these  fowls,  and  how  to  kill 
them  on  the  most  scientific  principles. 

11749.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  what  breed  to  select?— 

Yes,  for  cramming  and  fattening  purposes.  The  wife 
of  a well-to-do  farmer  or  his  daughter  may  get  a good 
price  for  a few  chickens  if  they  have  got  private  cus- 
tomers in  Dublin,  or  even  in  London.  They  can  send 
up  a pair  of  chickens  or  even  two  or  three,  and  get  a 
good  price,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  not  nor 
will  they,  under  the  present  circumstances,  gam  very 

11750.  You  think  the  profit  will  go  to  the  dealers  ?— 

Y11751.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  not  co-operation  the  remedy 
for  that  ?— That  is  the  very  thing.  There  could  be  pos- 
sibly some  system  of  co-operation  got  up  by  the  De- 
partment, or  the  people  aided  by  the  Department. 

4Q 
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11752.  There  is  a society  specially  for  that  purpose, 
the  I.A.O.S.  If  they  applied  to  that  society  they 
would  be  put  on  the  Hues  of  co-operation  ? — Yes. 

11753.  (Chairman). — Is  the  I.A.O.S.  working  at  all 
in  the  Bang’s  County? — I have  just  heard  of  it,  that 
is  all.  I never  saw  any  evidence  of  it  down  with 
us. 

11754.  They  don’t  go  unless  they  are  asked.  If 
people  have  the  idea  of  forming  a co-operative  society, 
they  ask  fox  information  from  this  body,  and  they 
get  it? — The  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  these  poultry 
is  this — I have  heard  that  in  England  they  have  great 
fattening  stations  in  Surrey  and  in  Sussex.  If  we 
had  fattening  stations,  or  if  the  Department  would 
start  an  experimental  fattening  station,  or  join  with 
some  of  the  authorities,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

11755.  (Mr.  Micks). — Each  farmer  does  his  own  fat- 
tening in  Sussex  ? — I thought  there  were  large  fatten- 
ing stations  there. 

11756.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Department  haa  started 
a large  fattening  station  at  Avondale? — It  would  be 
a good  thing  if  the  small  farmers  could  do  the  fatten- 
ing at  home,  and  kill  and  truss  at  home.  The  in- 
structress pointed  out  to  them,  and  if  there  could  be  a 
way  to  get  these  fowl  to  market. 

11757.  (Chairman). — You  would  attach  very  great 
importance  to  that? — Yes. 


11758.  Increased  facilities  for  marketing  n 
about  geese  and  turkeys  in  the  King’s  G'ountvj 
Turkeys  are  generally  sold  to  those  dealers  alive  J 
11759.  Have  the  prices  for  them  improved  at  all  i 
I will  just  give  an  instance.  I have  seen  a 
tain  amount  of  turkeys  killed  at  home  last  year 
prepared,  and  they  were  sent  to  salesmen  in 
Chester.  The  price  here  makes  ten  shillings  each  f 
the  cocks  and  five  shillings  or  six  shillings  for  th' 
hens.  But  they  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  9i.  per  poma 
in  Manchester.  The  cocks  averaged  nineteen  pound, 
each,  and  that  is  considered  a fairly  good  averaon 
Well,  they  hardly  paid  the  expenses.  I forget  whit 
the  freight  over  was,  hut  when  the  salesmen’s  com 
mission  was  taken  out  of  it  and  the  freight  charges  it 
was  38s.  6 d.  for  twenty-eight  birds  in  Manchester.’ 
11760.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  did  they  realise  in  the 
gross  ? — It  was  something  over  what  was  bid  for  them 
at  home,  a trifling  thing. 

11761.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  was  more  than  they  could 
have  sold  for  if  alive?—' Very  little.  It  would  hardly 
repay  them  for  killing  and  sending  them  to  the  rail- 
way  station. 


11762.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  men- 
tion?— No,  nothing  more. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.,  g.c.b.  {Chairman). 

The  Hon  Jobs  Dbyden.  I Mr.  Francis  Ukant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr-  Stephen  J . Bkown , 1.1. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  D.  J.  Cogan,  : 

11763.  (Chairman). — You  sto  a member  ot  Parlia- 
ment and  I think  you  represent  the  County  Wicklow 
Committee  of  Agriculture  1— ' Yes  ; I am  Chairman  of 
fha  County  Committee.  ....  ...  „ 

11764.  And  a member  of  the  'Council  of  Agriculture  ? 

uW£  see  that  your  first  point  is  the  constitution 
of  the  Department  ; that  the  Council  and  the  Board 
should  he  elected  by  the  County  Councils,  and  the 
Board  should  possess  executive  and  administrative 
functions?— Yes ; I hold  strongly,  and  my  County 
Council  and  County  Committee  support  me  m this 
view  that  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  of  Technical 
Instruction  should  be  wholly  elected  bodies,  and  that 
the  executive  functions,  including  control  of  finance, 
in  all  their  branches  should  he  controlled  and  adminis- 
tered hv  and  through  these  elected  bodies  ; that  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
should  be  a wholly  elected  body,  appointed  by  the 
County  Councils  with  three  representatives  from  each 
administrative  county,  who  might  be  either  members 
or  non-members  of  the  County  Council ; that  the 
Boards  should  he  elected  by  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture; that  it  should  be  the  province  and  the  duty  of 
the  Council  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Boards,  and 
the  Boards  should  take  into  their  consideration  all  ques- 
tions both  of  policy  and  administration  referred  to 
them  by  the  Council,  and  if.  on  examination  and  alter 
due  consideration,  they  found  theniseives  unabie  from 
any  cause,  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Council 
they  should  so  report  to  tlie  next  meeting  of  the 

CTl766.  May  I ask  you,  is  that  view  of  the  County 
Council  based  on  what  I may  call  general  prin- 
ciples ; that  is  to  say,  that  every  Board  of  this  sort 
in  Ireland  should  be  -an  elected  board  ; is  it  an  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principle  ?— The  applicatum  of 

the  general  principle  ; and  this  view  has  been  borne 
in  upon  the  County  Councils  by  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained  by  the  Councils  from  the  workm  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Committees  and  from  what 
they  would  expect  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 

mSToI  course,  ihc  Cornual  ol  Agnailturo  od  the 
Boards  consist  at  present  of  two-thirds  elected  and 
one-third  nominated? — Yes.  .■ Q> 

11768.  Have  you  ever  known,  m your  expeneiw^  as 
a member  of  the  Council,  any  marked  difierence  of 

opinion  between  elected  and  nominated  membere  have 

they  divided  into  two!  camps  at  all?-I  don  t ttok  so. 

I think  the  Council  has  been  generaliy  unanimous  on 

many  of  the  questions  that  have  been  trought  befor 
the  Council  from  time  to  to ; ^ 2*3 
everybody  connected  with  the  Counc  ^ bodies 

members  at  least,  and  of  tb^representati ive  be xlies 
throughout  the  country  is  that  the  , ^ 

no  real  power  in  the  shaping  of  the  pol.cy  of  the  de- 
partment or  in  its  general  administration ; that  the 
Council  is  more  or  less  a debating  bo  y, 
discussions  were  of  an  academical  Chirac  - i.a8 

11769.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  course  it 
no  power  except  that  of  electing  a^proportion  of  the 
Board?— Yes;  ffiur  desire  is  that  the  law  ehcul 
altered  in  that  respect 


k.f.,  examined. 

11770.  You  don’t  agree  with  some  of  the  witnesses  Out.  19,  1986. 
who  said  that,  although  there  is  no  actual  or  statu-  „ D j 
tory  power,  yet  still  there  is  a very  real  and  effective  ^ M.r. 
power  in  the  Ooimcil ; that  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  one  which  could  be, 
or  is,  lightly  disregarded  by  the  Department  ?— I have 
read  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  evidence  on  that  point. 

11771.  I am  not  thinking  of  his  evidence,  but  of 
the  evidence  of  members  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
itself  ?— In  so  far  as  the  Council  of  Agriculture  repre- 
sents the  opinion  of  the  country  the  Department  can- 
not wholly  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  country  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Council ; but  the  Council  has  had  great 
difficulty  from  time  to  time  in  inducing  the  Depart- 
ment to  adopt  certain  lines  of  action. 

11772.  I quite  understand  that.  Can  you  give  me 
any  instance  in  which  the  Council  of  Agriculture  as 
at  present  constituted  has  not  represented  the  feeling 
of  the  country?— Oh,  no ; I do  not  know  ; on  the  con- 
trary, I believe  that  the  Council  of  Agriculture  does 
represent  the  feeling  of  the  country. 

11773.  If  the  action  of  the  Department  did  not  re- 
present the  opinion  of  the  country  and  the  Council 
does,  you  would  commence  to  find  considerable  friction 
between  the  Council  and  the  Department;  the  evi- 
dence before  us  has  been  that  no  such  friction  existed  ; 
do  you  agree  with  that?— I don’t  think  there  has  been 
any  direct  friction ; but  my  position  is  that  the  Coun- 
cil has  no  real  control,  apart  altogether  from  the  sta- 
tutory consideration,  no  real  control,  from  the  pubho 
point  of  view,  in  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment itself  ; and  if  the  Department  at  any  time  wished 
to  act  independently  of  the  Council  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible for  it  to  do  so.  There  is  a Vice-President  who 
is  almost  absolute  in  his  control  of  the  policy  of  the 
Department  itself,  apart  altogether  from  the  financial 
position.  If  such  a man  were  in  office  and  had  a 
Government  behind  him  that  would  enable  lum  to  do 
so  he  could  defy  the  opinion  of  the  country. 

11774.  Mr.  Broum). — Could  you  give  us  any  specific 
case  in  which  the  Council  has  passed  resolutions  touch- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Department  which  have  not  been 
carried  out?— I can  give  you  one  very  prominent  one, 
and  of  great  importance  to  the  country  ; that  m,  in 
connec.ion  with  the  horse-breeding.  The  Council  h« 
over  and  over  again  passed  resolutions  in  the  eany 
stage  oi  ihe  movement  after  considerable  discussion  ; 
some  of  these  resolutions,  on  the  suggestion 
Vice-President  were  withdrawn  with  a kmd  of  imptiea 
promise  that  the  matter  would  be  fully  considered 
and  the  advice  of  the  Council  acted  on. 

11775.  (Chairman). — -Is  that  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  draught  horse ?-It  is,  sir;  a question  that  is 
considered  to  be  one  very  vital  to  horse-breeding  in 

Iril776.  (Mr.  Brown).— Have  not 

taken  action  on  that  ?— They  have.  Thm  yea  ^ 

promised  to  do  so,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  tfiey 

nmltii Sync*  ^ 

the  Council  in  the  spring.  4 Q 2 
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Oet.  19,  1906. 
Mr.  D.  J. 
Cogan,  M.P. 


11778.  (Mr.  Miclcs) — Notice  was  given  that  fawners 
might  within  one  month  register.  It  was  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hanlon,  of  Carlow,  who  said  the  time  was  so 
short  it  was  practically  of  no  use? — That  was  last 
spring.  The  time  was  too  short,  undoubtedly. 

11779.  (Mr.  U'-own)  — It  has  been  two  years  in 
operation? — I don’t  know.  It  is  not  two  years  in 
operation,  because  I have  been  taking  a very  active 
interest  in  this  matter  and  I had  an  unofficial  discussion 
with  the  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  Section  last 
spring  after  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

11780.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
whether  it  was  in  operation  in  1905  ? — The  Department 
saicl  they  endeavoured  to  find  out  suitable  stallions  of 
the  Irish  cart-horse  typo,  and  that  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so.  That  was  the  answer  then ; and  it 
was  contended  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  that 
the  answer  was  unsatisfactory  by  those  who  were  best 
qualified  to  judge,  because  there  was  a strong  feeling — 
whether  there  was  any  reason  for  that  feeling  or  not 
I don’t  know — but  there  was  a strong  feeling  abroad 
• in  the  country  Hi  at  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department 
first  of  all  are  not  the  best  men  suited  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  this  type  of  holrse,  and,  secondly,  that  they 
did  not  want  this  type  of  horse.  The  Department  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  promised  it  would 
create  a stud. 

11781.  That  is  a different  point.  The  suggestion 
was  made  for  the  first  time  at  the  November  meeting 
for  the  establishment  of  the  stud  and  we  were  informed 
at  the  May  meeting  that  steps  were  being  taken  in  that 
direction  ? — Yes ; it  was  about  being  done. 

11782.  There  was  a resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hanlon  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Delaney  on  the  14th 
November,  1905: — “That  we  request  the  Board  to 
have  another  inspection  of  stallions  throughout  the 
country  made  so  that  those  of  Irish  draught  blood  may 
be  selected  ” ; that  implies  that  there  had  been  an 
inspection  made? — Yes ; it  was  stated  so.  At  the  same 
time  Professor  Campbell  endeavoured  to  create  a diffi- 
culty about  it.  I myself  attacked  him  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  because  of  his  attitude  in  reference 
to  it. 

11783.  I find  a resolution  at  the  February  meeting, 
which  would  imply  that  it  had  been  in  operation  a 
year  longer  than  I thought : — Proposed  by  Mr.  Hanlon 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Delaney,  “ That  whilst  approving 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Department  to  the 
breeding  of  the  Irish  draught  horse,  we  consider  the 
premium  of  £50  quite  'inadequate  to  effect  the  object 
desired.”  That  would  imply  that  even  prior  to 
February,  1905,  the  Department  had  taken  steps  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  draught  horse,  of  which  these 
two  gentlemen  approved  7 — Yes;  it  was  stated  by  the 
Department  that  they  had  taken  steps,  but  whatever 
the  steps  were  they  were  without  fruit  because  they 
have  not  a single  Irish  cart-horse  on  their  register. 

11784.  That  might  be  because  an  Irish  caxt-fhorse 
could  not  he  found.  Mx.  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Delany  say 
(and  this  was  carried  unanimously  at  the  meeting), 
“That  whilst  .approving  of  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  Department  to  the  breeding  of  the  Irish 
draught  horse,”  they  suggest  something  further? — 
That  resolution  was  passed  upon  a statement  made 
by  the  Department  that  they  had  made  these  efforts. 

11785.  It  was  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  members. 
Surely  they  knew  what  had  been  done  during  the 
preceding  year  ? — But  still  the  position  is  that  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Council  the  question  has  beeu  brought 
forward  by  these  very  same  gentlemen,  showing  that 
they  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
Department  in  the  matter. 

11786.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  point  is  that  nothing 
has  been  done? — Nothing  has  been  done. 

11787.  (Chairman). — The  Irish  draught  horse  has 
not  been  “Summoned  from  the  vasty  deep”? — The 
contention  from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  Department  in  this  matter  has  followed  too  Closely 
the  action  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  ' ontention 
has  been  that  there  was  no  stud-book  for  this  type  of 
horse,  and,  therefore,  this  type  of  horse  ought  not  to 
be  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  Department  at  all, 
with  the  result  that  the  Department  is  six  years  in 
Ireland  now  and  instead  of  doing  anything  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  breeding  of  the  best  type  of 
horse  in  the  world,  the  Irish  half-bred  or  cart-horse 
type,  from  which  the  best  hunters  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  produced  at  all  times,  they  did 
everything  they  could  to  let  it  die  out. 


11788.  (Mr.  B™<ra).-So  far  as  I c»n  Snd 
resolution  on  the  subject  was  proposed  bv  Mr  tt  , 1 
seconded  by  Mr.  O'Gorman,  on  the  12th 
when  it  was  resolved That  it  is  desirable  ’in  1? 
interests  of  Agriculture  and  horse-breeding  that  tv® 
Irish  draught  horse  should  be  preserved  in  thi.  1 the 
try.”  The  Vice-President  said  that  Mr.  Hanlon's'^'1' 
geetion  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  ’ 
Horse-Breeding,  and  the  resolution  was,  by  lea011 
withdrawn.  And  at  the  next  meeting,  April  lonr 
the  Department  were  unanimously  commended  bv  tv 
Council  for  the  steps  they  had  taken  and  they 
asked  to  do  something  further,  which  rhey  apparent! 
did?— Because  the  steps  taken  were  not  sufficients 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  those  interested  in  th° 
matter.  9 

11789.  They  were  not  sufficient  perhaps  to  find  what 
did  not  exist? — Mr.  Hanlon  himself  will  be  shu. 
teU  that.  10  10 

11790.  We  have  all  been  invited  to  bring  matter* 
under  tho  notice  of  the  Department  ?— What  is  every 
body’s  business  is  nobody’s.  The  Board  has  officii 
who  ought  to  carry  these  resolutions  out. 


(Chairman). — Whether  the  Irish  draught  horse  ex- 
ists or  not. 


11791.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Mr.  Cogan  said  the  existing 
Council  of  Agriculture  had  no  real  control.  I should 
be  glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  tho  reality  which  wa 
have  been  informed  attaches  to  the  control  of  the 
Boaids? 


(Mr.  Brown). — Mr.  Cogan  may  have  some  further 
instances  of  resolutions  of  the  'Council  which  were  not 
attended  to  by  the  Department,  besides  horse-breeding 
Have  you  any  further  instances? — Oh.  no;  I am  only 
speaking  generally,  because  the  resolutions  of  the  Coni 
cil  have  been  very  few  and  far  between  with  regard 
to  the  general  working  of  the  Department  itself  It 
is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  anybody  took 
any  real  interest  in  the  working  of  the'  Council  of 
Agriculture,  because  it  was  looked  upon  as  a mere 
debating  and  academical  body,  having  no  control  of  the 
work  of  the  Department ; and  the  work  done  between 
the  Department  and  the  Council  was  plainly  done  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  County  Committess.  I do 
not  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
failed  to  do  anything  that  perhaps  it  had  the  power 
to  do  except  in  this  one  particular  instance.  I do 
complain  very  strongly  of  that,  because  I take  a very 
great  interest  in  horse-breeding  myself  and  I am  a 
fairly  large  breeder.  I feel  strongly  and  there  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  in  the  country,  that  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  blunders  to  allow  the  Irish  breed  of 
horse  to  become  extinct,  and  that  is  what  we  are  fast 
approaching  from  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. I intend  to  deal  with  it  later  on. 

11762.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  referring  later  on 
to  the  question  of  control  by  the  Boards  ? — The  Boards 
in  conjunction  with  their  Executive  officers  would 
have  the  preparation  of  all  draft  schemes  and  final 
approval  of  same  when  they  came  back  from  the 
County  Committees,  and  no  administrative  action 
would  be  taken  by  any  officer  until  it  was  first  ap- 
proved by  the  Board.  At  the  present  time  the  functions 
of  the  .Council  are  of  a purely  academical  character, 
called  “ advisory,”  and  the  Department  may  or  niay 
not  carry  out  its  recommendations.  It  should  be  in  a 
position  to  alone  have  the  power  to  initiate  ;ind  direct 
the  policy  of  the  Department,  from  time  to  time,  and 
to  refuse  or  grant  its  sanction  to  any  schemes  which 
the  Boards  might  submit  to  it.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
whom  I desire  to  speak  of  with  great  respect,  and  to 
whom  a great  deal  is  due  for  the  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  great  task  of  organising  the  Department, 
and  the  network  of  Administrative  Committee* 
throughout  the  country,  which,  in  the  earlier  years, 
was  of  a most  laborious  nature ; I have  also  pleasure 
in  acknowledging  the  general  satisfaction  given,  to  my 
County  Committee  by  the  officers  of  the  Department. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said  in  his  evidence  that  he  held 
very  strongly  that  unpaid  administrative  powers  are  a 
constitutional  mistake,  and  that  lie  is  not  a believer 
in  having  executive  functions  and  daily  routine  work 
done  by  popularly  elected  bodies.  This  expression  of 
principle  is  exactly  the  dividing  line  between  the  pro- 
gressive Liberal  and  reactionary  Tory.  Would  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  who  is  a responsible 
official,  with  the  assistance  of  the  heads  of  each  de- 
partment, be  equal  to  the  daily  routine,  when  hi* 
business  is  mapped  out  for  him  by  his  Board,  to  whom 
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he  would  be  responsible.  Surely  it  was  ;n  tended  that 
4his  officer  would  be  the  man  to  administer  the  routine 
work  of  the  Department  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
Vice-President  should  be  six  months  out  of  every 
twelve  absent  in  Parliament.  And.  then,  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  forgets  how  well  and  successfully  all  the  great 
municipalities  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  ad- 
ministered by  unpaid  Boards  directing  the  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  per  annum.  But  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  also  said  that  he  could  not  successfully  ad- 
minister the  Department  unless  he  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Council  and  the  Board,  but,  with  all 
respect-,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  judge,  Irish 
public  opinion  has  not,  up  to  now,  taken  the 
Council  or  the  Board  very  seriously,  as  it  has 
always  looked  upon  them  as  possessing  no  real 
power  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Department 
.nr  controlling  its  executive  officers.  The  interest 
taken  was  more  or  less  academic,  as  indeed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  itself  have  always  been.  And 
until  we  heard  of  the  appointment  of  this  Commission 
of  Enquiry  my  experience  of  the  working  of  these 
bodies  leads  me  to  take  precisely  the  same  view.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  takes 
too  personal  a view  when  he  considers  the  relative 
positions  of  a permanent  or  a changeable  Vice-Presi- 
dent, according  as  Governments  come  and  go,  and  a 
Council  and  a Board  with  nominal  powers  only.  He 
personally  may  be  the  best  possible  Vice-President,  but 
he  would  not  always  remain  Vice-President,  and 
should  his  successor  prove  to  be  of  a more  arbitrary 
disposition  and  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
the  popularly  elected  representatives,  he  could  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  and  the  result  might  he  the  stop- 
page of  the  whole  machinery  by  the  Council’s  refusing 
to  strike  a rate  for  the  working  of  the  schemes ; and 


for  even  a week.  I am  satisfied  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  although  he  has  made  more  than  one 
grievous  mistake,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten, has  done  his  best  according  to  his  lights,  and, 
under  a system  of  full  popular  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I should  be  very  glad  to  see  him  occupying  the 
most  prominent  position  on  the  Council  and  Board. 
I believe  his  whole  heart  is  in  his  work,  and,  with 
the  experience  the  last  six  years  have  brought  him, 
I am  sure  no  better  man  could  be  found  to  fill  such 
a position.  My  County  Committee  has  had  many  in- 
terviews with  the  Vice-President  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers,  and  we  were  always  received  most  cor- 
dially and  many  of  our  representations  have  been 
embodied  in  the  schemes  for  our  county.  We  are 
•convinced  at  the  same  time  that  the  schemes  annually 
adopted  and  circulated  by  the  Department  are  of  too 
•cast-iron  a character,  and  they  should  be  made  more 
■elastic  so  as  to  enable  the  County  Committees  to  adapt 
them  to  the  special  needs  and  circumstances  of  their 
■county.  We  also  think,  now  that  the  people  through 
the  agency  of  itinerant  lectures  and  instruction  have 
been  induced  to  take  a livelier  interest  in  acquiring 
practical  up-to-date  agricultural  knowledge,  one  or  two 
farms  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  each  should  be  ac- 
quired in  each  county  and  worked  as  training  grounds 
for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  on  the  German  plan,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  would  act  as  models  for  the  farmers  of  the 
•county ; but  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a primary  con- 
dition that  these  farms  should  be  self-supporting  and 
should  be  worked  on  a sound  commercial  basis,  and 
the  accounts  and  results  of  their  working  published 
annually,  so  that  the  public  could  see  whether  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  experts  were  successful  and 
■ought  to  be  adopted  by  themselves  or  not.  I submit 
this  would  have  been  a much  more  effective  plan  of 
teaching  the  agricultural  population  the  most  ap- 
proved scientific  and  economical  system  of  farming 
than  the  purchase  of  those  large  unwieldy  farms  of 
700  acres  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  which  Professor 
Campbell  referred  to  in  his  evidence.  If  the  2,100 
acres  had  been  split  up  in  this  manner  in  the  thirty- 
^ree  administrative  counties  of  Ireland  they  would 
each  have  two  farms  of  over  thirty  acres  each ; and 
■surely  if,  as  is  contended,  the  arable  land  of  Ireland 
would  pay  best  in  farms  of  about  this  size,  properly 
•cultivated,  this  plan  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
■one  to  adopt. 

11793.  (Chairman). — That  suggestion  of  yours  of 
having  model  farms  conducted  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  land  properly 
hsed  and  properly  tilled  could  be  made  to  pay  well — 


that  is  a suggestion  which  is  very  well  worth  considers-  Oct.  10, 1908. 
tion  indeed.  But  it  is  rather  a different  thing,  is  it  ^ 
not,  and  has  rather  a different  object  from  the  large  Cogan"  h.p. 
farms  which  you  have  just  been  speaking  of,  Athenry,  ’ 
Clonakilty,  and  Ballyhaise.  These  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  so  much  commercial  establishments  as  edu- 
cational establishments.  If  you  run  a farm  for  edu- 
xational  purposes  and  for  purposes  of  experiment,  and 
so  on,  you  very  likely  cannot  make  that  farm  pay  com- 
mercially. You  try  a series  of  experiments,  some  of 
which  succeed  and  some  of  which  fail,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  a very  expensive  thing  to  run  a farm  of  that 
kind.  They  are  worked  with  different  objects,  both  of 
which  may  be  good? — I quite  understand. 

11794.  I want  to  know  whether  you  object  to  these 
large  farms,  Clonakilty,  and  so  on.  One  function 
they  discharge  is  that  of  training  teachers? — We  have 
already  had  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  has  been  doing  very  good  work  in  that 
direction,  but  after  all  it  cannot  be  contended  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a farm  of  700  acres  even 
for  the  purpose  of  training  agricultural  teachers.  I 
think  there  is  one  of  900  acres. 

11795.  (Mr.  Brown). — Athenry  is  about  700  acres? 

— These  farms  are  so  large  that  the  greater  portion 
of  them  is  under  grass. 

11796.  Where  are  the  stud  farms  to  be  got? — Thera 
is  one  at  Chantilly. 

11797.  That  is  already  used?— As  a stud  farm. 

11798.  But  I mean  for  the  Irish  draught  horse,  and 
other  purposes  that  the  Department  are  required  to 
provide  for? — They  have  a stud  farm  at  Chantilly  for 
the  Irish  draught  horses.  The  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  hitherto  been  the  purchasing  of  thorough- 
breds and  keeping  them  at  Chantilly  until  they  were 
taken  off  their  hands  by  the  County  Committees.  They 
have  a number  of  their  horses  there  still,  but  that 
would  not  prevent  them  having  a small  stud  of  Irish 
draught  horses  from  time  to  time. 

11799.  You  think  there  is  room  for  everything 
there? — There  need  not  be  so  many  thoroughbreds 
there. 

11800.  (Chairman). — What  I wanted  to  know  was,  do 
you  approve  of  the  system  of  having  these  farms? — I 
do  approve  of  Glasnevin,  and,  of  course,  of  the  Mun- 
ster Dairy  Farm  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  but  I should 
think  that  two  for  a country  the  size  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  abundant  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers. 

11801.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  are  for  training  far- 
mers as  teachers? — For  training  well-to-do  farmers 
and  young  men  who  get  Scholarships  under  the 
County  Committees  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  The 
plan  that  has  been  suggested  here  is  a plan  that  is  in 
operation  in  Wurtemburg  and  other  places  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  have  small  farms  that  are  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  farmers  and  giving 
them  the  best  up-to-date  methods,  and  at  the  same 
time  these  farms  will  act  as  a kind  of  model  in  the 
county  for  the  farmers. 

11802.  (Chairman). — You  might  have  the  two 
things  going  side  by  side? — Oh,  yes;  I don’t  object 
to  tEat.  On  the  question  of  finance  a great  deal  of 
money  has  been  invested  in  these  large  farms,  and  I 
don’t  think  the  outlay  will  be  justified. 

11803.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I want  to  know  whether  that 
thirty  acres  would  be  sufficient.  Suppose  you  had  a 
large  number  of  apprentices,  as  I understand  they 
have  at  Athenry,  you  could  hardly  find  work  for  those 
apprentices  on  a thirty-acre  farm? — I say  thirty  to 
fifty  acres.  They  should  have  two  in  each  county  of 
Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  sixty-six  of  these  farms. 

11804.  That  is  a different  policy.  If  they  adopt 
that  policy  your  contention  would  probably  be  right. 

You  are  thinking  that  a 700  acre  farm  is  far  too  large. 

It  depends  upon  ihow  many  apprentices  you  have  ? — 

Supposing  these  small  farms,  taking  four  or  five 
apprentices  each  year  and  give  them  one  or  two  years’ 
training,  as  the  case  might 'be. 

11805.  In  Athenry  they  give  them  one  year’s  train- 
ing?— Well,  say  for  five  young  men  who  would  give 
their  labour  free.  In  the  County  Wicklow  you 
would  have  ten.  Ten  time  thirty-three  is  330 ; that  is 
a great  deal  more  than  fifty,  or  even  four  times  fifty, 
if  they  had  one  in  each  province  in  Ireland, 

11806.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  agree  that  the  in- 
struction in  each  of  these  should  be  on  a scientific 
basis  ? — They  should  be  conducted  on  the  most  ap- 
proved up-to-date  methods  of  farming. 
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11807.  Only  practical  farming ; any  theoretical  in- 
struction at  all  ?— The  same  kind  of  instruction  as  is 
given  on  the  German  plan. 

11808.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  could  not  have  practical 
instruction  except  on  some  theoretical  1 asis  ? — Cer- 
tainly, theory  will  he  taught. 

11809.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  have  to  have  a 
staff,  probably  an  expensive  one,  for  each  of  the  thirty- 
three  farms? — Not  necessarily.  The  manage-  of  the 
farm  would  act  as  a teacher.  That  is  what  they  do 
in  Germany,  and  the  farms  are  100  acres  tach.  The 
manager  of  the  farm  is  the  teacher.  He  is  the  man 
who  gives  the  scientific  and  practical  training  in 
farming,  and  he  is  supplied  with  an  additional 
teacher  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping  and 
commercial  education,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

11810.  There  would  be  at  least  two  instructors  m 
each  ? — Yes. 

11811.  Have,  you  visited  any  of  these  stations; 
Athenry,  for  example? — No ; I have  not. 

11812.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  is  practically  what  you 
state.  We  were  at  Clonakilty,  and  the  arrangement 
as  to  instruction  is  on  general  lines,  just  what  you 
describe,  but-  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the 
teachers  for  that  sort  of  instruction  are  not  too 
numerous,  and  whilst  it  has  been  possible  to  equip 
a limited  number  of  teaching  farms  which  deal  each 
with  as  many  men  as  a teacher  can  instruct  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  provided  anything 
like  satisfactory  teachers  for  so  many  as  sixty-six? — 
Of  course  it  could  not  be  done  all  at  once,  nor  could 
farms  be  acquired  at  once.  It  takes  some  time  to 
evolve  a practical  working  system,  and  meantime  the 
teachers  would  be  forthcoming.  Glasnevin  and  Ath- 
enry would  be  equipping  teachers  and  they  would  be 
turned  our  year  after  year  for  work  of  that  kind. 
The  principal  value  of  work  of  this  kind  is  to  enable 
farmers  to  improve,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  very 
backward ; it  is  admitted,  and  in  fact  I think  Profes- 
sor Campbell  said  in  his  evidence-^one  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  anyhow — that  the  knowledge  of 
tillage  had  entirely  gone  out  in  the  County  Limerick. 

11813.  (Mr.  Micks). — A lost  art? — Yes.  If  that  is 
so  in  the  County  Limerick  surely  one  or  two  farms  of 
that  character  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  far- 
mers living  in  the  county,  and  who  will  not — first  of 
all  they  have  not  the  time,  and  secondly,  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  so — go  to  Athenry  or  any  other  station  and 
spend  time  there  seeing  how  things  have  been  done. 

11814.  (Chairman). — Your  view  is  that  if  the  farms 
were  in  existence  they  would  operate  as  educational 
influences,  not  so  much  by  having  pupils  there  as  by 
people  going  and  seeing  good  farming  ? — Yes.  At  pre- 
sent, in  each  county,  there  are  demonstration  plots. 
That  has  served  its  purpose.  It  has  aroused  an 
interest  in  scientific  farming,  or  improved  methods, 
or  whatever  else  you  may  chooso  to  call  it.  It  has 
aroused  that  interest  all  over  the  country,  but  these 
plots  are  so  small  that  people  don’t  appear  to  set  very 
much  value  upon  the  results,  because  everybody  en- 
gaged in  fanning  knows  that  one  part  of  a field  may 
yield  results  and  another  part,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  won’t.  These  little  plots  are  one-eight  of  an 
acre,  and  not  sufficiently  large  to  show  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  in 
any  particular  locality. 

11815.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  course  it  :s  conceivable, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  case,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  do  something  at  once  in  this 
matter  of  educating  young  farmers.  It  is  not  possible 
to  get  all  these  sixty-four  farms  at  once,  so  that  they 
have  been  doing  what  they  set  about  doing — conducting 
substitutes — which  would  make  education  of  this  type 
for  young  farmers  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  "What  I gather  you  urge  is  that  the  future 
of  these  should  run  towards  the  establishment  of 
county  farms,  so  to  speak  ; which  would  replace  the 
demonstration  plots,  the  demonstration  plots  having 
been  a necessary  step,  in  the  first  instance,  for  getting 
the  people  to  realise  what  it  was  all  about? — Yes. 

11816.  We  have  had  evidence/  cu  the  adjoining 
county,  Wexford,  that  steps  are  already  being  taken 
towards  such  a county  farm  ; and  it  is  possible  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  ought  not  to  have  been  the 

same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  existence? 

Oh,  no;  I don’t  at  all  contend  that 
,11817.  You  don’t  then  find  fault  with  the  policy  at 
the  present  moment.  You  urge  that  the  time  is  now 
coining  when  it  ought  to  be  extended  in  this  direction  ? 


—Quite  so.  I acknowledge  fully,  as  everybody  muat 
who  has  bad  any  acquaintance  with  the  country  »t 
all,  that  it  was  very  uphill  work,  and  the  greatest  diffi 
culty  at  the  beginning  was  felt,  to  give  the  people 
interest  in  the  thing,  and  try  to  get  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  and  undoubtedly  the  result  has  proved 
that  the  people  were  anxious  to  become  possessed  of 
all  the  knowledge  that  oould  possibly  be  put  in  their 
way.  In  the  County.  Wicklow  we  have  no  such  farm, 
at  present.  At  Avondale  there  is  a forestry  station 
and  there  is  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  there 
which  is  too  good  for  tree  planting,  and  which  ha*, 
not  yet  been  made  available  for  any  purpose  Jdv 
Committee  urged  upon  the  Department,  two  years  am 
the  starting  of  a farm,  and  there  w.is  a great  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  County  Wicklow  the  first  year 
the  Department  had  this  land  on  their  hands.  The* 
set  about  letting  fchej  land  on  the  eleven  months5 
system,  and  got  the  people’s  back  up. 

11818.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the  answer? The-. 

answer  was  a reasonable  one;  that  they  were  over- 
burdened with  work  and  it  would  take  lime  to  decide 
what  they  would  do.  They  have  had  a couple  of  years  to- 
consider  that  now,  and  I think  they  ought  to  establish 
at  least  such  a farm  there.  I may  mention,  in  con- 
nection with  the  forestry  station  at  Avondale,  that- 
the  County  Wicklow  expects  that  the  Department  will 
do  some  of  the  necessary  work  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  County  Wicklow  with  regard  to  afforestation. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  waste  lands  where  tree 
planting  could  be  carried  out  with  very  great  advan- 
tage to  the  county  and  the  people  as  a commercial 
undertaking.  There  are  many  of  the  higher  plains- 
which  are  absolutely  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  and 
belts  of  timber  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  we 
hope  that  something  good  will  come  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a forestry  station  at  Avondale  anyhow,  even 
if  we  don’t  get  our  agricultural  farm. 

11819.  It  is  one  of  the  best  planted  counties  in  Ire- 
land already? — It  was  a very  well  planted  lounty,  but 
-I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  denudation 
going  on  and  no  replacement.  A great  deal  of  the 
smaller  landholders  have  cut  down  their  timber  and 
are  still  cutting  it  down.  A great  deal  of  credit  is 
due. to  Lord  Meath  for  the  way  he  has  been  planting 
and  extending  liis  plantation,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  Lord  I’itzwilliam  to  plant,  and,  when 
timber  was  cut  down,  replace  it,  but  these  are  the  only 
two  estates  on  which  there  is  any  planting. 

11820.  The  Carysfort  estate  ? — I should  not  say  so. 

11821.  And  Colonel  Bailey’s — there  are  a i,ood  deal 
of  trees  there  ? — -Yes  ; but  some  have  been  cut  down. 

11822.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  your  Council  be  will- 
ing, if  suitable  tracts  were  available,  to  become  trus- 
tees for  afforestation  ? — I think  so ; but  we  have  made 
no  move  in  that  direction  yet. 

11823.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
a County  Council  are  a body  that  may  become  trustees 
under  the  I.and  Act ; when  lands  are  sold  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  ? — Yes. 

11824.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  -in  Wicklow 
and  other  counties  where  there  is  a good  deal  of  moun- 
tain grazing  ? — Yes  ; but  there  is  a great  deal  of  land 
that  is  free  of  pasturage ; it  is  absolutely  worthless- 
for  grazing. 

11825.  Might  it  not  also  be  worthless  for  planting? 
— Planting  wherever  carried  out  in  these  particular- 
places  has  been  very  successful. 

11826.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  that,  if  you 
wanted  to  take  land,  those  who  have  a right  to  it 
would  consider  dt  of  no  value? — I know  one  particular 
district  where  many  people  are  anxious  that  planting- 
should  be  carried  out,  because  they  have  absolutely  no 
shelter,  and  planting  on  those  lands  and  by  those 
people  who  have  mountain  grazing  would  be  very 
useful. 

11827.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  would  ; but  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  them  to  see  that? — I think  they  are  becoming 
educated  to  the  necessity  of  it. 

11828.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  would  be  only  planting 
for  shelter.  It  would  not  be  planting  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  forestry  would  become  remunerative  fr- 
When  I say  shelter  I mean  a considerable  belt  of 
planting.  I know  part  of  the  County  Wicklow,  ten- 
miles  in  extent,  where  very  large  planting  could  be- 
carried  on  with  advantage  to  everybody. 

_ 11829.  Without  any  interference  with  grazing 
rights  ? — Yes,  and  where  the  people  are  anxious  it- 
should  be  carried  on.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the 
locality  themselves  are  moving  in  that  direction,  ana 
it  is  only  a question  of  time  as  to  putting  forward  a 
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scheme  before  the  Deportment  for  onrrjmg  it  out , 
fndthe  hope  i.  that  when  they  do  bring  forward  the 
theme  the  department  will  take  it  up  and  assi.t  them 
scheme  tne  ^ Pj  ,0  tt6  u„  ^ we  have  been 

discussing  the  horse-breeding  scheme.  A great  deal 
toteen  done  with  regard  to  providing  a good  olaea 
tf  thoroughbred  sires  all  over  the  country  and  it  has 
resulted  in  a very  considerable  improvement,  in  the 
SSitV  Wicklow  and,  I believe,  almost  every  other 
centre^  of  the  general  character  of  the  horses  ; but  I 
Sink  tbe  time  has  come  now  when  something  ought  to 

in  done  f^b^edingpmrpc^s.  11842.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  ( 

JSKSeSs. Z Si  thTthfpSS®?  a regia-  of  it  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  it  1- 
SSd  SoSnghbmd  that  are  of  any  value  at  all,  as  1».  (Mr.,  M;tk.).-As  a member  of  Parliament, 


bred  type  ?— Another  point  is — I don’t  know  whether  Oct.  19, 1908. 
anything  has  been  said  of  it  before  this  Committee — ^~7 

but  it  is  felt  by  the  Department  itself  and  very  ^ * 

largely  by  the  people  of  the  country,  that  the  Depart-  oga  ’ 
ment  ought  to  have  power  to  prevent  breeding  from 
low  class  sires  of  any  kind. 

11841.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  regard- 
ing that,  both  as  regards  horses  and  cattle? — Yes,  a 
great  deal  of  harm  is  done,  especially  to  the  cattle 
produce  of  the  country.  With  some  of  the  farmers 
who  go  in.  for  selling  springing  heifers  any  kind  of 
bull  does  them. 

11842.  We  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  evil 


goon  as  they  come  up  to  two  or  three  years  old  have 
heen  sold  away  and  they  get  into  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  others  who  eventually  sell  them  out  of  the  country 
altogether.  I have  a suggestion  to  make  to  meet  that. 
At  the  County  Shows,  which  are  now  becoming  very 


what  do  you  think  would  have  a chance  of  passing  ? — 
I think  any  reasonable  recommendation  put  forward 
by  an  Irish  authority,  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  any- 
body representing  Ireland  in  authority,  would  be  car- 
ried through. 

11844.  (Chairman). — The  practical  difficulty  is 
this  ; you  have  between  700  and  800  premium  bulls 


general,  there'  ought  to  be  substantial  prizes  or  sub- 

t-’iven  to  farmers  whose  valuation  does  not  exceed  — - , - ,,  , 

£100  tbe  Department,  for  the  pii»-wiimi«g  mutes  scattered  thromgh  the  or  saj  a thommmi, 

m™.  three  a»f  four  je!>r  old  classes  for  hmter  and  abort  nlwMftot  *•  Mb  *rt  are  actniallj  m tisi 


general  purpose  or  harness  mares,  on  condition  that 
the  owner  retains  the  mare  for  breeding  purposes  for 
a certain  length  of  time,  and  that  she  should  be  en- 
titled to  a further  special  prize  on  her  first  foal  to  a 
registered  sire,  and  again  on  her  second  foal.  That 
would  be  a very  great  inducement  to  keep  these  mares, 
and,  while  making  them  useful  to  themselves,  they 
would  be  retaining  them  in  the  country  and  still  fur- 
ther improving  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  we  would 
ultimately  by  that  means  arrive  at  a greater  amount 
of  perfection  than  obtains  at  the  present  time.  These 
mares  would,  of  course,  be  examined  for  soundness  and 
the  general  characteristics  that  go  to  make  up  a good 

11830.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  would  be  only  the  prize- 
winning mares  that  would  be  tied  to  the  country  to 
have  foals  in  that  way? — I would  suggest  that  as  a 
tentative  plan. 

11831.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  would  be  too  expensive  to 
go  further  at  first  ? — Quite  so.  If  you  had  that  from 
year  to  year,  and  have  a dozen  mares  going  through 
each  county  every  year  and  keep  those  doubling  up, 
you  will,  after  a while,  have  a good  class  of  mares  in 
the  country. 

11831.  It  is  the  selling  off  of  the  foals  that  spoils 
the  success  of  the  horse-breeding  movement  ? — It  is  ; 
so  long  as  we  allow  the  good  ones  to  go  away  we  will 
be  confined  to  breeding  from  the  old  stock,  while  it 
will  be  deteriorating  as  years  go  on. 

11833.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  did  not  state  the 
amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ? — 
No ; I would  leave  that  for  after  consideration. 

11834.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  inducement  do  you 
think  would  cause  the  owner  of  a filly  to  keep  her  on 
instead  of  selling  her? — If  in  .addition  to  the  prizes 
given  by  the  Show  'Society  there  was  a prize  of  £10,  , 
that  would  be  a great  inducement — £10  a year  for 
three  years,  or  leee. 

11835.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Would  it  not  be  found  in 
a great  many  of  these  cases  that  a man  really  had  not 
room  to  keep  so  many  horses,  and  that  is  why  they  are 
disposed  of  ? — I don’t  think  that  is  the  case.  They 
dispose  of  them  because  they  want  the  money.  Of 
course,  the  larger  farmers  don’t  want  prizes.  If  he 
goes  in  for  horse-breeding  he  will  have  a good  class 
mare  to  breed  from  and  have  plenty  of  room,  and  he 
won’t  be  necessitated  to  part  with  a good  mare  if  he 
has  her.  But  the  poor  man,  if  he  has  anything  that 
will  bring  a shilling  more  than  another,  he  must  part 
with  that ; and  the  same  applies  to  cattle  breeding  as 
well  as  to  horse  breeding.  The  best  heifers  are  always 
sold  and  the  worst  kept  at  home. 

11836.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  most  of  the  small  farmers 
in  the  County  Wicklow  keep  a mare? — Most  of  them 
do. 

9 the  class  you  would  like  to  get 

11838.  With  the  better-off  man  you  may  trust  to  'his 
common  sense? — In  the  County  Wicklow  we  give  two- 
thirds  premiums  to  farmers  with  a valuation  not  ex- 
ceeding £50,  and  one-third  to  farmers  going  up  to 
£150,  and  in  any  district  where  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient mares  shown  and  passed  by  the  smaller  farmers 
the  balance  goes  on  to  the  larger  farmers. 

11839.  Of  course,  most  of  them  like  to  keep  a mare 
rather  than  a horse? — Yes. 

11840.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  next  point? 
We  have  already  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  half- 


in  the  country.  It  must  take  some  time,  I suppose, 
before  it  is  practicable  to  prevent  all  these  useless 
bulls  serving.  It  could  not  be  done  at  one  stroke  ? — 
Not  at  ail.  The  Inspector  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
out  of  work  of  that  kind  should  have  a very  wide  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  I don’t  propose  first  of  all  that  every 
animal  who  has  not  a pedigree  should  be  castrated. 
In  fact,  I believe  myself  that  there  are  very  many 
bulls  in  the  country  that  have  not  a pedigree  that 
are  better  bulls  than  those  that  have  a pedigree.  But 
there  are  a great  many  others  of  a very  low  type,  very 
coarse  cattle,  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve. 

11845.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  there  would  be 
much  hardship  in  applying  it  to  animals  subsequently 
to  be  brought  into  use  ; as  regards  the  present,  leaving 
them  as  they  are ; and  say,  for  the  future  no  animal 
after  a certain  day,  say  a couple  of  years  hence, 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  unless  it  was  registered  by 
competent  authority  ? — If  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  sufficient  animals  of  a thoroughbred  type 
could  be  had  it  would  be  right,  but  there  would  be  a 
danger  in  that. 

11846.  There  would  be  the  power  of  registration, 
and  the  registration  authority  might  have  in  the  first 
few  years  rather  elastic  discretionary  powers  ? — Yes  ; 
that  would  be  a very  feasible  plan. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  would  not  restrict  registry 
under  those  circumstances  to  thoroughbreds? 

(Mr.  Micks). — Oh,  no  ; to  suitable  animals. 

11847.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Have  you  considered  the 
point,  destroying  altogether  by  that  process  individual 
liberty ; that  is  to  say,  if  I own  a piece  of  land  here 
and  was  carrying  on  a business,  and  that  some 
authority  in  the  country  declared  for  me  what  I 
should  do  or  what  I should  not  do.  The  property  is 
mine,  and  I should  he  allowed  to  do  what  I liked  with 
it  ? — I am  .afraid  that  to  carry  that  principle  out  to 
such  a logical  conclusion  would  be  .a  little  bit  pedantic. 
I think  that  where  the  country  is  engaged  in  such  a 
great  work  and  where  such  a large  sum  of  money  and 
such  a great  amount  of  public  effort  is  being  spent 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  by  these 
•means,  I think  the  end  justifies  the  means.  I don’t 
put  it  on  the  question  of  private  liberty  altogether ; 
I think  it  is  due  more  to  carelessness,  or  ignorance, 
perhaps. 

11848.  (Chairman). — You  say  there  is  a great  public 
necessity  that  would  justify  it  7 — Yes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Just  like  the  Public  Health  Ant 
which  interferes  with  private  liberty.  A man  may 
prefer  a dirty  house,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  keep 
it  so. 

11849.  (Chairman). — It  would  put  your  universal 
popular  election  principle  to  a severe  test? — I don’t 
think  so.  I think  public  opinion  would  approve. 

11850.  Enlightened  public  opinion? — Enlightened 
public  opinion.  Take  the  great  bulk  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  it  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  go 
that  far. 

11851.  (Mr.  Dryden). — It  would  be  much  better  to 
achieve  the  same  results  by  educational  means  rather 
than  by  compulsion.  You  may  afterwards  say  to  your 
farmers  : “ We  have  decided  you  ought  to  grow  barley 
instead  of  wheat  or  oats,  and  therefore  we  will  pass  a 
resolution  that  a man  shall  never  be  allowed  to  sow  a 
particular  kind  of  grain.”  It  is  the  same  principle? — 
It  may  be  the  name  principle,  but  it  is  very  far  apart. 

(Mr.  Micks). — You  could  not  educate  the  man  who 
sells  springers,  as  we  have  heard. 
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11852.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  the  man  who  buys  the 
calves  you  want  to  educate  ? — Yes,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  man  might  buy  a young  calf  and  not  be  able  to 
tell  what  it  will  develop  into  in  a few  months. 

11853.  That  is,  the  man  that  is  not  educated?  We 
will  have  to  carry  education  to  a great  extent  before 
we  can  succeed  in  educating  every  man  who  raises  a 
young  calf  up  to  that  point.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  liberty  is  interfered  with  for  the  public  good. 
We  are  just  emerging  from  a morass  in  this  country 
in  many  respects  with  regard  to  these  things,  and  if 
vre  are  a little  despotic  in  some  things  I think  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  Our  County  Committee  has 
always  taken  a very  strong  line  with  regard  to  the 
selection  tickets  at  shows  for  bulls.  We  have  urged 
upon  the  Department  over  and  over  again  that  where 
bulls  are  selected  for  premiums  a register  ought  to  be 
kept  of  such  selection,  and  that  no  tickets  ought  to 
be  over  the  heads  of  the  animals  at  the  shows  at  all ; 
and  that  provisional  sales  might  take  place  between 
the  owner  and  the  buyer,  subject,  of  course,  to  his 
animal  being  passed  by  the  Inspector. 

11854.  {Chairman). — Is  that  on  the  ground  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  tickets  raises  the  price  of  the  bulls 7 
— Yes,  it  gives  him  a certain  amount  of  extra  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  owner  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer  also. 

11855.  (Mr.  Drydcn). — Would  not  that  depend  upon 
supply  and  demand?  If  you  had  an  abundant  supply 
do  you  think  it  would  have  that  effect ; if  you  had 
sufficient  bulls  passed  by  the  Inspectors  to  go  round 
among  the  buyers  ? — It  would  affect  it  to  a certain 
extent,  but  I would  allow  the  question  of  supply  and 
demand  to  work  out  so  as  to  regulate  the  price ; not 
the  exhibition  of  the  ticket. 

11856.  But  how  would  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
a poor  man  investing  his  money  and  afterwards  being 
turned  down  by  the  Inspector? — I say,  provisional 
sales  I go  to  the  owner  of  the  bull  and  say,  “ I will 
give  you  so  much,  subject  to  the  Inspector  passing  the 
animal.” 

11857.  (Mr.  Brown). — Neither  buyer  nor  seller 
should  know  before  hand? — Neither  should. 

11858.  (Mr.  . Miclcs). — The  Inspector  is  on  the 
ground? — Yes. 

11859.  And  he  has  to  inspect  them  for  the  premium  ? 
— The  bulls  are  all  selected  and  passed  provisionally 
for  premiums  before  any  sale  takes  place,  and  the 
tickets  axe  placed  over  their  heads. 

11860.  The  Inspector  would  see  the  buffi  ? — Yes. 

1186L  And  if  a buyer  and  seller  came  up  to  him 
and  said,  “ Will  you  give  a premium  for  such  a bull ; 
we  have  agreed  on  a sale,”  he  would  say  *‘yes”? — 
Quite  sc  ; and  if  it  was  not  selected  then,  of  course, 
the  bargain  was  off,  just  as  in  the  same  way  you  ex- 
amine horses. 

11862.  Do  you  see  any  possible  objection? — I don’t 
see  any,  but  the  objection  of  the  Department  lias 
always  been 

11863.  I don’t  think  that  we  heard  before  the  idea 

of  the  conditional  sale? that  the  owner  might  find 

out  privately  before  hand  that  the  bull  was  passed  for 
premium.  While  one  owner  might  possibly  do  that 
the  bulk  of  them  would  not. 

11864.  That  would  mean  that  the  Inspector  would 
neglect  his  duty? — Yes. 

11865.  That  is  not  a serious  difficulty,  not  likely  to 
happen  ? — I don’t  think  it  is. 

11866.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don't  you  think  the  owner 
would  have  a shrewd  opinion  whether  the  bull  had 
passed  or  not,  when  the  Inspector  went  round? — 
Well,  he  could  act  on  that  opinion  in  making  his 
bargain. 


11867.  He  would  rather  have  the  advantage  of  the 
buyer? — But _ the  question  of  supply  and  demand 
would  come  in. 


11868.  (Mr.  Micks): — It  would  not  be  as  great  a 
advantage  as. he  has  at  present?— It  might  not  be  th 
real  advantage  it  is  supposed  to  be,  and  if  the  othe 
system  were  carried  out  the  public  would  have  moi 
confidence  in  the  system.  The  complaint  is— I don’ 
say  there  is  a real  ground  for  complaint— the  con 
plaint  is  that  this  system  enhances  the  value  of  th 
animal  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner. 

(Mr..  Brown). — Of  course,  it  limits  competition  t 
* imrT/A  !4  ta£en  an<i  ^ must  raise  the  price 
11869.  (Chairman)— It  was  not  defended'  'by  Prc 
lessor  Campbell  in  his  evidence. 

(Witness).— The  same  system  does  not  exist  on  th 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  for  I understand  from  th 


Inspectors  of  the  Department  that  when  Irish  bu 
go  over  in  company  with  the  Inspectors  they  mark^ 
a number  of  animals  which  they  consider  suitable  a i 
bid  for  them.  The  owner  does  not  know  that  th 
Irish  Inspector  has  passed  these  animals.  W9 

11870.  (Mr.  Drydcn).— They  are  sold  by  auction? 
Yes,  and  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  rules 

11871  If  you  sold  them  by  auction  would  vOU 
over  the  difficulty? — They  are  sold  by  auction  at  the 
February  sale  in  Ballsbridge,  but  they  are  already  MP 
marked. 

' (Mr.  Drydcn).— That  is  to  say,  the  bull  which  would 
pass  the  Inspector  is  worth  more  than  one  which  would 
not  pass. 

11872.  (Chairman).— We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  on  both  sides  in  reference  to  this,  and  I think 
you  have  made  yolur  point  clear  now?— Then,  there  i* 
a question  of  a personal  nature  which  I feel  called 
upon  to  refer  to.  I wish,  on  the  part’ of  my  County 
Committee,  and  I am  sure  I am  safe  in  saying,  of  every 
County  Committee,  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  charge  of  corruption  levelled  against  the 
County  Committees  generally  by  Professor  Campbell. 

11873.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  charge  of  corrup- 
tion against  them? — Oh,  yes  ; in  his  evidence  before 
the  Commissinn,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  2nd  June  last,  an  unfair,  I would  almost  say  in- 
decent attempt 

(Mr.  Micks). — I don’t  think  it  struck  us  in  that  way. 

(Witness). — to  influence  the  mind  of  the  Commission 
at  the  very  outset  of  its  task  against  evidence  that 
might  be  given  on  behalf  of  the  County  Committeea 
all  over  the  country.  The  oftener  one  recollects  the 
sweeping  nature  of  tliis  charge  the  stronger  grows  his 
feeling  of  reprobation  of  the  reason  that  prompted  it, 
and  it  accounts  for  a good  deal  of  the  friction  and 
soreness  that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  between 
the  Department  and  the  Statutory  bodies  ; and  how. 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  an  official  occupying  the 
position  of  Professor  Campbell  entertains  such  con- 
tempt for  the  local  bodies  ? This  is  the  report  of  his 
evidence  in  the  papers  of  the  2nd  June:  "Witnessdealt. 
at  considerable  length  with  other  portions  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Agricultural  Branch,”  etc.,  "where  the 
business  was  often  done  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  ” — that  is  not  true  of  my  Committee— 
"the  appointment  of  secretaries,  and  the  fact  that 
sometimes  members  of  the  County  Committee  had  had 
their  stallions  or  mares  rejected  by  the  Inspectors  for 
a prize.  In  these  and  other  ways,  lie  said,  members 
of  the  County  Committees  had  failed,  owing  to  tho 
Department’s  Inspector's  having  performed  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  to  obtain  a cheque  out  of  public 
funds,  and,  whatever  might  be  the  private  feelings  of 
his  fellow  members,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not 
to  sympathise  with  him  in  public  and  to  unite  in 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Department.  There 
was  no  stronger  proof  of  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  Department  had  carried  out  their  functions 
than  the  fact  that  so  little  friction  existed  where  such 
a state  of  things  was  possible.”  If  that  is  not 
a charge  of  corruption  against  tho  County  Committees 
I do  not  know  what  is. 

yMr.  Brown). — It  did  not  strike  me  so. 


(Chairman). — I think  this  is  the  passage.  He  was 
talking  about  certain  difficulties  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  Department  and  County  Committees  (Beads 
Questions  2009  and  2010).  I don’t  take  that  as  a 
charge.  He  states  certain  facts  as  a reason  why  it 
is  not  desirable  to  appoint  inspectors  from  the  counties, 
themselves. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I would  take  it  as  an  argument: 
against  members  of  County  Committees  being  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  schemes  they  administer. 

11874.  (Chairman). — Yes,  and  that  has  been  put 
strongly  to  us  by  other  witnesses? — Members  of  the 
County  Committees  may  be  beneficiaries  under  a scheme- 
in  so  far  as  they  are  owners  of  stallions  or  permium  bulls,, 
but  to  say  that  certain  members  of  Committees— and 
this  statement  is  very  general ; he  does  not  give  a par- 
ticular instance  of  it — he  refers  to  County  Committees,- 
where  members  have  failed  to  get  their  bulls  or  sires 
passed  by  the  County  Inspector,  or  where  they  have 
failed  by  other  means  to  get  a cheque  out  of  public-' 
funds  ; that  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other  mem-: 
bers of  the  County  Committee  should  sympathise- 
with  him  in  public  and  that  this  should  develop  rntoi 
the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Department  by  the 
County  Committees  or  the  public.  That  is 'a  very 
gross  charge'.  I take  it  as  applying  to  myself  as- 
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Chairman  of  the  County  Committee,  and  every  mem- 
w of  the  Committee,  whether  anything  of  'be  hind 
/ver  happened  ; and  if  it  did  happen  with  one  nidivi- 
2S  member  of  the  Committee  every  other  member  of 
£ County  Committee  would  of  course  at  once  condemn 

hl  11875  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — X think  you  will  find  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  said  “ frequently.  I - don  t think  he 
aoplied  it  generally  ? — I say  it  has  a general  applica- 
tmn  as  he  has  not  given  a particular  instance.  It 
Wht  anplv  to  Dublin  or  Wicklow,  or  Wexford 
?JMV.  Ogilvie). —I  don’t  think  he  made  it  quite  so 

geil84a(MraBr0iOT).-He  was  simply  mentioning  it 
as  one  of  the  difficulties?— And  on  ,he  next  day  he 
asked  the  Commission  to  bear  these  things  in  mind 
when  they  would  be  taking  evidence  from  the  members 
of  Countv  Committees  m other  parts  of  Ireland.  He 
il  reported  as  having  said  that.  My  contention  s 
that  the  statement  was  made  m order  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  Commission  in  favour  of  the  Department  as 
gainst  (Uivthing  that  might  be  said  on  the  part  of  the 
County  Committees  ; and  at  the  same  time  I hold  that  it 
is— and  I consider  I am  justified  m making  a protest 

+iiat  it  is  a chaTge  of  corruption  levelled  at  County 

Committees,  constituted  as  they  are,  which  are  selected 
bv  the  County  Councils  of  Ireland,  some  members,  Mid 
others  non-members  of  the  Council,  and  a large  number 
of  them  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen.  I think 
it  rame  very  badly  from  Professor  Campbell,  above 
any  other  man,  the  Chief  _Executive  Officer  of  the 


anv  other  man,  the  umex  executive  w ^ 
Agricultural  Branch  of  the  Department.  I pass  now 
to  the  technical  side  of  the  question.  We  are  strongly 
of  opinion,  and  desire  to  urge  the  view  as  forcibly  as 
wo  can,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  or  so- 
called  National  schools  should  be  brought  more  into 
line  with  the  requirements  of  rural  and  industrial 
life:  that  the  children  in  the  higher  grades  should  be 
instructed  in  elementary,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  technical  subjects,  and  that  with  this  object  a 
school  garden  or  plot  of  ground  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  every  rural  school,  and  by  such  means  as 
these  give  the  pupils  an  interest  in  rural  life  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of  technical  or 
agricultural  instruction.  With  regard  to  technical  in- 
struction in  towns  the  great  want  is  suitable  buildings 
in  which  to  carry  on  the  work.  Under  the  existing 
system  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  it  with  anything 
approaching  success,  certainly  not  with  anything  like 
economy.  My  Committee  has  been  obliged  to  utilise 
old  sheds  and  other  unsuitable  places  for  which  high 
rents  have  to  be  paid.  It  is  wasteful  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  the  highest  degree.  The  county  was  given, 
under  the  Act  of  1899,  an  extensive  system  of  techni- 
cal education,  and  was  provided  with  a costly  teaching 
staff,  etc.,  but  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the 
suitable  housing  of  the  work.  As  a consequence  a 
great  deal  of  time  was  lost  in  the  beginning  m the 
endeavour  to  hunt  up  quarters  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  m 
finding  rooms  or  buildings  in  which  the  instruction 
could  be  given  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

I have  >asked  our  Principal,  Mr.  Wake,  to  furnish  me 
with  a brief  statement  on  this  subject,  which,  with 
vour  permission,  I shall  read.  ...... 

11877.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Principal  of  what  institu- 
tion?—Principal  of  technical  instruction  m County 
Wicklow.  This  is  the  statement : — 

County  Wicklow,  Technical  Instruction. 

Buildings. 

Arhloxo.  a 

At  present  the  great  need  in  the  town,  of  Aiklow  is 
suitable  accommodation,  as  shown  below. 

No.  of  individual  students  enrolled,  ...  — 133 

No.  of  class  entries,  ...  •••  ••• 

Subjects,  Where  taught. 

Science  subjects,  1,  2,  Room  in  Court-  23  ft.  by  12  ft. 

3,  20,  house. 

Cookery,  Room  at  Con-  25  ft.  by  13  ft. 

Needlework, 

Dressmaking, 

Laundry, 

Manual  Instruction, 

Practical  Carpentry 
and  Joinery. 


Art  classes  are  lodged  in  the  Convent  National  Oct.  19^1906. 
school,  free  by  permission  cf  the  managers.  Mr.  D.  J. 

The  Courthouse  room  is  lent,  rent  free,  by  the  County  Cogtt^  M P; 

For  the  room  at  Convent,  and  the  Manual  Instruc- 
tion shed  we  pay  a rent  of  £16  per  annum  each  place. 

There  are  no  sanitary  conveniences  to  either  of  the 
places,  no  cloak-room  accommodation,  no  proper  means 
of  ventilation;  lighting  by  oil-lamps. 

The  Courthouse  room  is  totally  unfitted  for  the  con- 
duct of  Science  classes,  and  students  and  teachers 
are  frequently  compelled  to  leave  the  room  through 
the  unbearable  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  can- 
not be  improved.  . 

The  Manual  Instruction  room  is  simply  a loft  over 
a carpenter’s  shop  ; it  is  flimsily  built  and  approached 
by  a ladder.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  in  the 
workshop  below,  it  would  be  a death-trap. 

No  other  rooms  are  available  in  the  town,  and  the 
only  solution  is  to  build. 

If  we  had  a building  of  our  own  we  should  save  ±.3<S 
per  annum  in  rent. 

The  great  evil  of  the  present  accommodation  lies  m 
the  utter  impossibility  of  systematising  the  instruc- 
tion ; the  rooms  are  so  far  apart  that  the  subjects  can- 
not be  correlated,  and  there  is  cause  for  fear  that  the 
work  wiU  lose  vitality,  and  utility  for  this  reasou. 

The  further  development  of  the  work  is  absolutely 
stopped  until  better  accommodation  is  secured.  Stu- 
dents who  have  been  through  the  elementary  courses 
must  be  turned  away,  or  the  elementary  classes  must 
be  dropped  in  favour  of  the  advanced  classes. 

Classes  in  Chemistry  and  Elementary  Physics  are 
most  urgentlv  required,  seeing  that  a large  part  of  the 
population  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, but  they  cannot  be  established  for  want  of 

^Commercial  subjects  cannot  be  touched  for  the  same 
reasons.  , 

Arklow  is  one  of  the  few  towns  where  modern  fac- 
tories have  been  established,  and  between  Dublin  and 
Wexford  it  is  the  only  live  industrial  centre.  it 
should  receive  the  strongest  possible  support  from  the 
Government,  and  I would  go  so  far  as  to  say  pre- 
ferential support  should  be  given  to  this  town  in  the 
matter  of  technical  instruction. 


Other  Towns. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  accommodation  on  a 
smaller  scale  should  be  provided.  Tn  Baltmglass  a 
small  centre  is  urgently  required,  where  the  mstruc- 
/tion  for  the  west  of  the  county  could  have  its  head- 
quarters ; at  present  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  school  managers  or  the  local  land- 
lords, and  it  is  not  adding  to  the  dignity  of  the  work 
to  have  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  local  landlords  and 
beg  the  use  of  rooms,  and  sometimes  to  pe  refused.  It 
is,  however,  a fact  that  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
owners  generally,  and  particularly  the  managers  of 
the  National  schools,  we  could  not  carry  on  the  work 
at  all,  and  it  must  be  remembered  Mat  these  rooms 
are  generally  the  only  rooms  in  the  locality  available 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
for  them  to  be  available  for  technical  instruction  pur- 

now  considering  the  question  of  a tent  to  house 
some  classes  in  Dunlavin. 


11878.  (Chairman). — A tent? — Yes,  this  report  w 
ritten  a little  earlier  in  the  summer.  He  also  . 

" Industrial  Development 


Shed  in  a private  back-yard  en- 
trance through  house,  size  20 
ft.  by  15  (about). 


written  <•  u...- 
ports  generally 
follows : — 

County  Wicklow  Technical  Instruction. 

Industrial  Development. 

To  me,  as  coming  here  a stranger,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  tfie  eastern  portions  of  this 
struck  me  as  being  ill-suited  to  agriculture  proper 
After  three  years’  residence  and  acquaintance  with 
the  district,  and  the  people,  I am  more  than  evt  - 
vinced  of  the  accuracy  of  my  fiistimprea! sion -The 
district  traversed  by  the  D.uUm:.W' feMtr7  with 
ford  Railway  should  be  a busy  hive  of  industry,  witn 
large  export  trade  via  Wicklow  and  Amow. 

The  raw  materials  are  there,  wool,  lead.  iron  oxide 
sulphur,  copper,  with  many  other  of  the  valuable 
metals  usually  found  in  company  with  the  above,  and 
. cheap  power  in  the  mountain  streams. 
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0*i.  19,  1906. 

Mr.  D.  J. 
Cogan,  m.p. 


How  to  set  about  developing  this  industrial  wealth 
is  tire  “ point” — in  my  opinion — in  this  part  of  the 
county,  obviously  to  foster  any  attempt  to  open  new, 
or  to  build  up  existing  industries  would  appear  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  but  this  is  where  the  first 
block  arises.  The  Department  cannot  assist  private 
enterprise  or  initiate  industries  of  their  own. 

Their  doctrine  of  the  “economic”  principle  forbids 
anything  else  but  instruction,  and  I recognise  that 
for  them  it  is  the  easier  way,  and  the  way  least 
fraught  with  pitfalls,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
head  men  of  the  Technical  Instruction  branch  are  all 
scholars,  and  neither  workers  in  crafts  or  commerce, 
it  is  the  way  which  would  appear  to  them  as  the  only 
safe  way. 

Education  in  an  industrial  country  can,  and  has, 
done  wonders,  and  wiU  continue  so  to  do,  but  I am 
convinced  that  education  alone  will  not  convert  our 
desolate  hills  and  valleys  and  our  ruined  mills  into 
centres  of  industry. 

To  quote  America,  England,  or  Belgium  is,  to  me, 
beside  the  point,  here  you  have  a condition  of. country 
and  people  which  lias  not  yet  been  existent  in  either 
of  those  countries  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I pass  by  the  cause  and  take  the  result  as  it  is.  I 
judge  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  craftsman  who  has 
received  all  that  technical  instruction  could  give  to 
such  in  England,  one  born  in  industry  and  given  the 
best  education  that  could  be  given  to  such.  That 
education,  that  technical  training,  made  of  the  writer 
a teacher,  not  from  choice,  but  because  in  the  absence 
of  capital  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  his  education 
land  technical  skill  could  find  .a  market  above  the  rate 
of  wages  of  the  craftsman. 

Therefore,  I say  that  in  the  depopulated  districts  of 
this  country  you  must  be  prepared,  to  take  some  steps 
to  assist  the  skilled  workers  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
any  new  industry  or  the  revival  of  the  old. 

If  the  aim  of  the  Department  is  educational  pure 
and  simple,  then,  their  policy  is  correct ; if  it  is  the 
aim  to  establish  industries  during  the  lifetime  of  any 
of  the  present  generation,  then,  I am  of  the  opinipn 
that  further  steps  must  be  taken,  whether  they  are 
economic  or  not. 

To  me,  it  does  not  seem  material  whether  you  com- 
pete with  other  industries  and  other  factories  by  tech- 
idcal  instruction  proper,  or  whether  you  compete  by 
the  aid  of  subsidies — in  each  case  the  desired  aim  is 
the  same,  to  divert  some  of  your  neighbour’s  trade  or 
some  of  his  prospective  trade  into  your  vicinity ; that, 
I take  it,  is  the  basis  of  commerce,  and  after  all  the 
Department  need  not  be  so  chary  of  competing  with 
existing  industries,  because  those  which  already  exist 
are  not  capable  of  maintaining  their  supremacy,  be- 
cause in  the  ordinary  way  of  things  those  same  indus- 
tries  will  perhaps  before  long  be  cut  out  by  someone 
else  if  they  are  only  struggling  now,  and  in  the 
absence  of  newer  ventures  you  will  have  none  at  all. 

As  far  as  the  officials  of  the  Department  are  con- 
cerned none  could  be  nicer  or  more  in  earnest,  but 
they  are  too  academic,  and  consequently  out  of  touch 
with  the  work-a-dav  world.  Too  much  of  the  scholar 
and  too  little  of  the  workman.  Too  much  of  class- 
room and  too  little  of  the  counter.  Such  a staff  would 
S1“t?d,t0  education  proper,  but  is  not  what  I 
should  select  for  the  development  of  industry. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  Department  is  concerned, 
t0  say  : — That  so  far  as  the 
doctrines  which  they  have  laid  down  permit  them, 
«ie  work  deserves  the  highest  praise,  but  those  limits 
hv  thl  pre?e?t  ex-\s.t’  either  b-v  their  own  creation, 
^,o+hQfi^nClalJP081^0n}  or  by  the  Knits  of  the  Act 
must  be  removed  so  far  as  they  restrict  the  financial 
0t^?7  llkj1;y  mdustry  in  districts  which  at 
present  stand  in  need  of  them. 

In  the  details  of  administration  one  point  needs 

aSboritv  Jn+t  trat  r6.IateS  t°  the  ^mewhat  dual 

°.f,  the  Inspector  and  the  Organizing  Prin- 
.In  this  county  my  staff  is  reported  upon  in 
detail  to  my  Committee  through  the  Department- 
'7  rep°rt  tc  *he  Committee  is  coSEfe 
Commit^  t70I7?e7r-  '"’hat  is  the  position  of  the 
Committee,  the  Principal,  and  the  Staff? 

Again,  supposing  the  Principal  is  an  expert  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  the  Inspector  is  an  ex-elemen 

\ sohoo!  teacher,  .id  the  latter  reporfe £ 
■cork  of  the  former,  or  one  of  hi.  staff  erSairfS  ft! 
same  class  of  work,  and  supposing  that  the  Inspectors 
report  is  m contradiction  of  thS  Prindn^”s 

noon  'T,rl  01  hi*  MPCrior  ofSce,  C 

uP°n  *he  Principal  and  his  Staff? 

Either  the  Department  should  content  themselves 


with  a general  report  upon  the  efficiency  nf 
of  the  county  as  a whole  and  leave  details 
Principal,  or  the  Inspector  should  oreaniso  8 

criticise  the  staff.  S 80  as  Wel1  u 

(Witness). — When  Mr.  Wyndham  was  Chief  <5 
retary  a very  representative  deputation  waited  7 v 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  he  reco^M0 
the  force  of  the  claim  then  made  for  a building 
for  technical  schools  and  promised  his  assistance  bt 
the  matter  still  stands  where  it  stood  then’  a 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  we  can  only  hone  rtl  * 
a result  of  this  enquiry  this  question  of  movidi 
suitable  buildings  will  be  satisfactorily  solved  TJn2l 
this  is  done  weare  only  tinicering  at  technical  educT 
tion,  and  it  will  become  a question  whether  the  result! 
will  j ustify  the  continued  expenditure  under  exisfirm 
conditions.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  increase  tv 
grant  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  as  technical 
education  is  developed,  or  that  we  shall  be  restore] 
that  of  which  we  were  unjustly  deprived  by  the  Tim 
sury— I mean  the  Equivalent  Grant.  Now  with 
gard  to  the  Department  and  its  relation  to  educational 
matters,  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  whatever 
authority  is  to  have  control  of  education  in  the  future 
—the  three  branches,  primary,  secondary,  and  tech 
meal,  should  be  directed  by  it,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  Department  should  be  altered  somewhat 

11379.  You  would  separate  the  Educational  Branch 
altogether  from  the  Department  ? — I would.  If  , 
separate  body  is  to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  work- 
ing the  education  of  the  country,  instead  of  the 
numerous  Boards  dealing  with  it  at  present,  I t.bGl  jt 
ought  to  be  a separate  Board  altogether,  and  to  have 
complete  control  and  charge  of  technical  instruction 

11880.  You  would  not  apply  that  to  agricultural 
education  ?— Not  at  all ; merely  the  technical  side.' 

11881.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  mean  you  would  dif- 
ferentiate technical  instruction  in  agriculture  from 
technical  instruction  i-n  everything  else?— Yes. 

11882.  Constituting  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
look  after  agriculture,  as  separate  from  the  Depart- 
ment looking  after  education  as  a whole ; you  would 
reserve  education  in  agriculture  to  the  Board  that 
was  looking  after  agriculture? — Yes. 

11883.  Would  not  that  be  rather  risky  in  view  of 
the  desirability  of  having  agricultural  interests  in 
education  running  right  through  the  elementary  and 
secondary  as  well  as  the  special  work  ? — I don’t  think 
so,  because  the  character  of  the  education  given  is  so 
widely  different  that  whether  pupils  should  qualify  in 
the  primary  schools  for  agricultural  instruction  of  a 
general  character,  such  as  suggested  by  those  county 
farms,  or  should  go  on  to  the  secondary  schools  and 
f°r.  the  higher  instruction  that  would  be  given 
m Glasnevin  and  those  other  centres,  that  they  would 
not  clash  at  all  with  the  technical  education  proper, 
because  one  class  of  students  would  be  going  in  for 
one  branch  and  another  for  another ; and  at  the  same 
time,  so  far  as  technical  education  is  concerned,  large 
numbers  of  young  men  who  are  engaged  at  their  work, 
in  whatever  branch  of  industries,  it  may  be  in  the 
day  time,  would  gravitate  to  the  technical  classes  in 
the  evenings  and  would  have  their  classes  as  well  as 
those  who  go  straight  through  ; so,  therefore,  I think 
the  proper  authority  to  have  control  of  technical  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  the  educational  body  of  the  country 
—and  in  that  respect,  that  we  ought  to  possess  a sort 
Technical  University  or  Polytechnical  Institute. 

11884.  I would  like  to  keep  down  below  for  a 
moment  until  we  get  it  quite  clear.  You  think  the 
General  Educational  . Department  that  you  contem- 
plate, dealing  with  primary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education, . should  deal  with  all  the  education  that 
was  given  in  or  in  connection  with  elementary  schools? 

11885.  For  instance,  that  if  you  had  itinerant  in- 
structors giving  instruction  in  manual  work  it  should 
“e i rhe  Education  Department  ?— Yes. 

11886.  If  they  were  giving  instruction  in  chemistry 
applied  to  agriculture,  that  should  be  under  the  Edu- 
cation Department  l— Well,  I don’t  know  about  that, 
because,  giving  instruction  in  chemistry  applied  to 
agriculture,  that  instruction  can  only  be  given  in  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  ; that  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Department  itself. 

_ 11887.  Then,  domestic  economy — that  would  be  en- 
ttr-,e,1Lunder  Education  Department? — Yes. 

11888.  Butter-making  ?• — Oh,  agricultural. 

11889.  So  that  you  would  have  for  the  Agricultural 
Department  all  the  instruction,  itinerant  and  other- 
wise, in  butter-making  and  poultry  keeping? — Ye® 5 
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..  n.  matter  of  fact  it  is  divided  at  present  under  the 
Department.  There  is  one  Committee  managing  one 
and  another  Committee  managing  another. 

11880  X want  to  see  how  far  you  desire  to  see  that 
continued?— So  far  as  any  instruction  pertaining  to 
agriculture,  it  should  be  retained  by  the  Agricultural 

D UaSL1' But  not  if  it  was  being  given  in  a secondary 
•chnol  or  in  connection  with  a secondary  school.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  primary 
or  secondary  school  should  be  referable  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Supposing  you  had  girls  m a 
secondary  school  receiving  in  their  later  years  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy,  that  goes  on,  of  course, 
under  education ; but  if  it  were  a secondary  school 
drawn  largely  from  a rural  area  it  might  be  desirable 
that  they  Should  have  some  instruction  in  butter 
mating  and  poultry  keeping  before  they  left  school?— 
In  the  theory  of  it ; that  is  all  they  get  m the  second- 
ary school  because  under  that  system  practical  in- 
struction can  only  be  given  in  schools  under  the  De- 
•partment  of  Agriculture,  at  the  farms  ; that  is  the 
Munster  Institute  for  butter  making,  Glasnevin,  or 
the  others,  which  are  really  secondary  sohoolls,  so  far 
as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

11892.  The  butter-mating  instruction  that  is  at  pre- 
sent given,  and  given  with  great  success,  by  the  itin- 
erant instructors  is  not  the  nature  of  work  that  can  be 
given  to  girls  about  fifteen  oir  sixteen  years  of  age?— 
Oh  yes;  hut  they  have  to  learn  the  practical  side 
of  the  question  at  the  agricultural  farms;  and  the 
same  in  the  primary  or  technical  schools,  they  can 
only  learn  theories  and  get  literary  education  generally. 

' 11893.  What  X want  to  get  ait  is  this : that  that  re- 
tricts  all  possibility  of  giving  preliminary  instruction 
of  this  kind  to  the  specific  institutions  for  it,  and  would 
lose  the  possibility  of  getting  it  ora  the  wider  basis 
that  would  be  possible  if  you  took  it  as  a specialised 
course  at  the  top  of  the  secondary  school  course,  where 
the  secondary  school  is  serving  an  area  that  produces 
many  girls  of  that  kind.  It  would  be  no  more  un- 
practical than  the  instructors’  instruction  is  now.  It 
would  correspond  very  much  with  the  school  gardens  ( 
—Yes,  hut  so  far  as  the  practical  side  of  poultry-keep- 
ing is  concerned  it  is  to  be  evolved  at  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  as  well  It  is  on  the  experiments 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  there  that  the  instruction 
rests ; and  the  girls  who  give  this  instruction  under 
the  County  Committees  get  their  practical  instruction 
at  the  agricultural  farms.  I can  conceive  no  difficulty 
in  the  world  having  young  men  or  women  graduating 


for  any  particular  branch  during  the  primary  and  Oct.  19, 1906. 
secondary  course  under  the  Education  Board,  and  then  Mr>  u j, 
being  fitted  to  receive  the  practical  instruction  which  cogan,  m.f 
the  Department  itself  can  give  in  its  own  agricultural 
stations. 

11894.  Transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the  practical 
stations? — Yes.  So  far  as  the  character  of  the  De- 
partment is  concerned  it  should  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Industries,  and  a certain 
annual  sum  should  he  placed  at  its  disposal  to  enable 
it  to  develop  existing,  and  promote  new,  industries 
that  would  be  likely  to  prove  of  a remunerative  and 
self-sustaining  character.  Some  interesting  statements 
have  been  made  and  evidence  given  on  this  question  of 
industries,  and  as  Mr.  Micks  said,  “ It  is  the  whole 
plot  of  the  play,”  a sentiment  with  which  I heartily 
agree.  I have  here  a very  interesting  document  which 
I would  like  very  much  to  read.  It  is  a statement  of 
a very  important  character  made  by  a prominent  Eng- 
lishman who  has  given  practical  proof,  of  a very  sub- 
stantial nature,  of  his  sympathy  with,  and  his  support 
to,  Irish  industrial  development 

11895.  (Chairman). — Who  is  it?— I will  tell  you 
■directly— well,  it  is  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  Chair- 
man of  Kynodrs,  Limited,  and  as  a testimony  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  done  successfully,  it  is  invaluable. 

It  is  also  of  great  value  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  what  is  due  by  the  English  people  and  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
have  the  authority  of  this  gentleman  to  mate  any  use 
of  this  statement  I may  deem  desirable,  although  the 
occasion  upon  which  it  was  originally  made  was  con- 
sidered privileged  and  he  had  great  hopes  at  the  time 
he  made  this  statement,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  of  the  occasion,  and  the  re- 
presentative and  responsible  personages  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  that  something  tangible  in  the  shape  of 
very  considerable  industrial  development  would  have 
been  the  result ; but  unfortunately  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Was  done  in  the  matter.  But  if  the  Department 
was  in  the  real  true  sense  of  the  word  a Department  of 
Industries,  possessing  more  statutory  powers  and  having 
more  responsibility  in  this  direction  thrown  upon  it, 

I am  quite  sure  the  outcome  of  this  praiseworthy  effort 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  been  productive  of 
substantial  fruit  in  the  shape  of  several  new  industries 
started  in  various  pai-ts  of  the  country.  This  ( produced) 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  statement. 

31896.  I shall  certainly  read  this  statement  with 
interest. 


Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  representative 

11897.  (Chairman). — You  come  here  to  speak  about 
forestry.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  about 
forestry  already,  and  I think  you  may  assume  that 
the  Committee  are  quite  impressed  with  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  question.  You  need  not  emphasise  that 
more  than  is  necessary,  except  to  express  your  opinion, 
and  kindly  put  it  in  as  short  a form  as  you  can,  as  we 
are  veiy  much  pressed  for  time  and  have  many  wit- 
nesses. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — Don’t  leave  out  anything  material. 

11898.  (Chairman). — Perhaps,  to  get  the  informa- 
tion on  the  notes,  you  will  tell  us  your  position  and 
experience? — My  position  is  to  show  the  effects  of 
forestry  as  a source  of  employment  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time,  and  as  a profitable  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  if  they  adopt  it. 

11899.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  were  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment?— For  Carlow  for  six  years. 

11900.  And  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin?— Yes. 

11901.  (Chairman). — I think  you  hold  office  now 
under  the  Dublin  Corporation? — Yes ; Controller  of 
the  Rates.  I want,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  ex- 
amples that  we  cannot  point  to  m England  or  Ireland, 
but  that  we  can  in  Germany,  France,  Wurtemburg, 
Switzerland,  and  America ; and,  in  the  second  place, 
show  what  was  formerly  done  in  Ireland  and  what  it 
is  possible  to  do  now  by  a Department  like  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  Before  dealing  with  individual 
countries,  I state  on  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
arboriculturist,  Dr.  Nisbit,  that  every  year  £25,000,000 
worth  of  timber,  raw  and  wrought,  are  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  £18,000,000  worth  of  which 
could,  he  says  be  profitably  grown  in  these  islands. 


of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society,  examined. 

Now,  it  is  clear,  if,  for  even  the  last  fifty  years,  these  Mr  Charles 
£18,000,000  a year  were  saved  the  nation  would  be  Dawson. 
£900,000,000  richer,  a sum  approaching  the  amount 
of  the  National  Debt.  Dr.  Schlick  says  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  forests  of  Germany  form  an  asset  of 
£900,000,000  sterling.  They  are  not  only  a source  of 
wealth,  but  of  employment,  and  in  his  book  Dr. 

Sohlick  says  that  4,500,000  of  people  in  Germany  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  forests  or  industries  in- 
cidental to  the  presence  of  wood.  In  administration 
and  wages  over  £42,000,000  a year  is.  expended.  Owing 
to  my  official  position  here  I took  notice  ef  the  remark- 
able fact  regarding  the  histotry  of  forestry  in  Germany. 

My  onerous  duty  is  to  collect  the  rates,  and  I find 
many  of  the  towns  in  Germany  are  taxless  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Corporation  expenses  are  met  by  the 
revenues  from  the  municpal  forests  in  the  neighbour- 
hood' of  the  town.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
pamphlet  lately  issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  visit 
of  the  Brass  Founders’  Society  of  Birmingham  to 
Berlin,  shows  how  obvious  the  planting  of  Germany 
was  to  -those  intelligent  artisans.  In  a preface  by  an 
artisan  the  writer  says: — “In  travelling  through 
Prussia  or  North  Germany  one  is  struck  with  the 
condition  of  the  land,  hardly  an  acre  is  uncultivated ; 
there  are  five  golf  links  in  the  German  Empire  and 
over  a,  thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  find  land ; all  the  country  is  laad  out  for 
agriculture.  There  are  no  stately  oaks  for  scenery  as 
the  timber  is  grown  for  commerce  or  fuel.  J ranee, 
we  know,  is  full  of  woods.  But  one  striking  lllustra- 
tion  I would  wish  to  point  out.  There  is  a province 
called  the  Landes  by  the  sea  shore.  Thirty  years  or 
4 R 2 
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so  ago,  a few  peasants  on.  stilts  souglit  a sparse  living 
in  its  marshes.  About  that  time  the  Government  com- 
menced to  plant  it  with  pine  trees.  There  are  now 
miles  of  forests.  According  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture £50,000,000  have  been  added  by  its  reclama- 
tion and  planting  to  the  wealth  of  France.  The  Re- 
port of  our  own  Recess  Committee,  published  in  1896, 
contains  the  following  extract  from  the  French  Forest 
Department : — "This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pages  in  the  history  of  civilisation  and  progress  in  a 
region  which  thirty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  miserable  in  France,  but  which  now  must 
be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous. 
And  at  the  present  moment  there,  ig  in  the  province 
a prosperous  population  working  in  the  forests  and 
in  the  innumerable  sawmills  and  other  industries 
abounding  there.  Surely  there  is  an  object  lesson  in 
this  for  application  to  Ireland?  In  the  small  King- 
dom of  Wurtemburg,  not  half  the  size  of  Ireland,  and 
one.  of  the  most  progressive  countries  in  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Schlich,  the  annual  profits  of  planting 
amount  to  £1,200,000. 

11902.  I just  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  we 
are  discussing  here  is  not  so  much  the  general 
profits  of  forestry,  but  whether  this  particular 
Department  should  undertake  it  or  be  empowered  to 
undertake  it,  and  I see  by  the  paper  before  me  that 
you  are  going  to  discuss  the  thing  generally  1 — I was 
going  to  show  that  if  the  Forestry  Society  press  on 
the  Department  to  take  it  up  it  is  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  should  be  a matter  of  profit. 
I want  to  show  that  everywhere  it  has  paid. 

11903.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  have  full  powers  to  aid 
forestry  ? — They  have. 

11904.  And  you  wish  to  show  what  a profitable  field 
there  is  which  apparently  is  not  being  taken  up  ? — 
Tea,  and  how  little  risk  they  will  run  in  losing  money, 
and  I refer  to  Switzerland  not  so  much  for  the  extent 
of  its  forests  as  for  the  example  to  be  followed  in 
theso  countries.  1 draw  attention  to  the  following 
proceedings  in  that  admirably  administered  little 
Republic.  It  had  to  deal,  like  other  countries,  with 
its  loafers,  and  “ won’t  works.”  Among  the  many 
means  of  making  these  people  earn  their  bread  is  forest 
labour  systems.  Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  in  iris  Report 
to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr. 
Walter  Long),  in  1904,  says,  regarding  the  forced 
labour  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gallen: — 
“ About  half  the  inmates  work  on  the  farm,  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs 
from  seeds.  Thousands  of  young  pines  are  annually 
sold  for  planting  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  and 
this  nursery  work  is  found  to  "interest  the  men.”  In 
another  part  of  his  Report  on  the  work  carried  on  at 
Witzneyl,  Mr.  Thomas  says  the  director  informed 
him  that  not  only  was  the  land  improved  by  the  men, 
but,  even  more  important,  “ the  man  was  improved  by 
the  land.”  “ When,”  he  says,  “ a man  sees  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  labour,  which  nave  grown  up  before  his 
eyes,  be  is  induced  to  exert  himself,  and  is  stimulated 
in  a fashion,  which  contrasts  with  the  leaden  monotony 
of  stone-breaking,  etc.”  Here  is  another  lesson  for 
other  countries  to  follow.  In  America  there  is  what  I 
want,  and  that  is  relevant,  I think.  There  is  a 
Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  well  described  in  the  “ Primer  of 
Forestry  ” lately  issued  by  it.  Curious  to  say  almost 
every  country  in  the  new  and  old  world  appears  from 
this  report,  to  have  a Forestry  Department  except 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Even  in  British  India  they 
have  an  excellent  Forest  service.  “ It  has  now  nearly 
300  superior  officers  and  over  10,000  rangers.  It  has 
charge  of  200,000  square  miles  of  forests  and  produces, 
after  all  expenses,  over  £625,000  per  annum.”  Some 
thirty  years  ago  a private  citizen,  Julius  Stirling 
Morton,  seeing  the  trees  in  Nebraska  being  cut  down 
and  not  replaced  started  a tree-planting  on  Arbor  Day. 
The  movement  spread.  The  States  Legislatures  took 
it  up,  gave  land  and  bounties,  and  since  1872  over 
600,000,000  trees  have  been  planted  in  Nebraska 
alone.  The  movement  spread  to  all  the  States, . and 
Arbor  Day  is  now  a National  Holiday.  I found  in 
the  “ San  Francisco  Examiner  ” of  the  12th  November, 
1905,  Mr.  Harper  of  the  Government  Forest  Service 
says,  “ The  Government  is  experimenting  in  the  way 
of  a broadcast  sowing  of  seeds  of  trees,  thus  eliminating 
expense  of  nursery  production  and  tress  and  planting.  ’ ’ 
And  .1  leave  here  for  the  consideraton  of  this  Com- 
mittee the  history  of  that  Arbor  Day  movement. 


There  is  an  idea  that  forestry  is  not  prizsd  in  Ireland 
because  the  people  are  inimical  to  trees,  and  treS 
them  badly,  and  that  they  in  fact  destroy  th-nn  and 
ruin  them ; but  that  is  not  the  history  of  Ireland  for 
in  ancient  days  trees  were  not  only  respected  but’rmv 
tected  by  law,  and  there  was  a heavy  fine  for  mutik 
tion  of  any  of  the  trees  under  the  old  system.  I Jij 
not  say  why  the  forests  were  swept  away.  There  are 
reasons  unnecessary  to  go  into ; but  what  gave  rise  to 
this  non-renewal  of  trees,  and  perhaps  demolition  of 
them,  was  the  dual  state  of  the  land  system.  If  the 
tenant  planted  a tree  it  did  not  belong  to  him,  until 
recent  legislation ; then  the  landlord  could  not  plant 
a tree  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant;  therefore 
the  tenant  said,  “ This  tree_  encumbereth  the  ground.’’ 

And  so  arose,  if  not  enmity,  irreverence  for  trees.  I 

think  recent  legislation  will  put  an  end  to  that,  because 
proprietors  can  plant,  and  probably  we  will  have  ap- 
plications for  loans  and  for  the  extension,  of  the  4th 
Section  of  the  Land  Act. 

11905.  (Chairman). — Is  there  no  danger  that  the 
tenant  may  cut  down  trees  for  immediate  profit?— I 
want  a Bureau  to  meet  that.  In  Germany  and  other 
countries  the  Bureau  meets  that,  and  if  trees  are  ill- 
treated  or  forests  are  not  properly  treated  they  will 
take  them  from  the  proprietor  and  treat  them  pro- 
perly. They  look  upon  them  as  a vast  asset  that  the 
State  should  take  care  of.  I say  that  with  no  dis- 
respect to  the  Department.  I think  the  Department, 
whose  proceedings  you  are  inquiring  into,  are  doing 
a great  deal  under  the  circumstances,  bat  they  have 
too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  From  pigs  to  poultry,  her- 
rings  to  horses,  and  cream  to  cattle,  there  is  nothing 
they  have  not  a hand  in;  and  this  great  object  we  are' 
interested  in  cannot  be  attained  unless  there  is  a 
separate  Bureau.  The  loans  of  the  Board  of  Works 
could  be  very  much  extended.  Up  to  a short  time 
ago  they  would  not  allow  loans  except  for  shelter,  but 
by  a late  Bill,  a Tramway  Bill,  they  can  give  loans 
for  planting,  such  as  the  planting  we  have  in  view, 
but  I think  tire  Board  of  Works  ought  to  be  more 
liberal. 

11906.  I don’t  quite  catch  what  you  mean  by  a 
Tramway  Bill? — There  was  a Tramway  Bill  passed 
in  which  unlimited  power  was  given  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  lend  money  for  planting,  and  I think  the 
Board  of  Works  should  be  more  liberal  .In  the  Fores- 
try Society  we  gave  a prize  for  an  essay  to  one  person 
in  each  province  to  point  out  how  we  could  best  re- 
afforest. One  of  these  was  written  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Johnston,  M.A.,  of  Ulster,  and  he  says.  “The  Monks 
of  Mount  Melleray,  on  the  brink  of  the  Knockmeal- 
down  Mountains  have  leased  parts  of  the  mountain  land 
at  a rent  of  2s.  6 d.  per  acre,  and  planted  them  with 
5,000  trees  to  the  acre,  chiefly  firs,  pine,  and  larch. 
At  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  pine  of  the 
clearings  amounted  to  £30  to  £40  an  acre.  3,000  are 
left  standing.”  The  same  essayist  gives  the  following 
account  of  planting  in  Ulster.  The  relation  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  the  Landes  province  in  France.  It 
was  thus:  “A  most  interesting  experiment,  showing 
what  can  be  done  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  seen  a little  way  beyond  Bun- 
doran,  near  Mullaghmore,  on  the  Western  coast. 
There  is  not  a more  exposed  spot  in  Ireland.  The  ex- 
periments were  tried  in  the  simplest  fashion  by  Lord 
Palmerston  some  years  ago  scattering  some  pine  seeds. 
They  have  taken  hold  and  victoriously  maintained 
their  right  of  existence  in  spite  of  sea  and  storm. 
Last  month  I made  a pilgrimage  to  Mullaghmore,  ana 
inspected  the  pine  forests,  flourishing  no  doubt,  dm 
evidently  not  reared  for  commercial  purposes,  as  tnej 
might  have  been.  If  that  had  been  done  all  over  Ire- 
land where  possible,  like  the  province  I referred  to  m 
France,  this  country  would  be  much  richer  and  worn 
be  giving  much  more  employment.  , , , v 

11907.  (Mr.  Micks).— Ol  course  they  had  not  sued 
goods  shelter  as  at  iMullaghmore  ? — Quite  so  ; hut  i 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Atlantic  breezes.  The  possibility 
of  realising  this  was  also  proved  by  the  evidence  g 
to  the  Industrial  Committee  when  I was  m the  Bo 
in  1885  by  the  greatest  authority  iu  the  Lmtea  nine 
dom  at  that  time  upon  what  could  be  done  in  ire  • 
Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Queen  s ow 
lege,  in  Cork  said,  when  the  Government,  were 
templating  these  expensive  model  farm  schook 
did  no  good  for  the  country:  “I  advised  them  to 
practically  plant  the  mountain  sides  and  n . i' 1 
been  done  Ireland  would,  that  day,  be  n 
£30,000,000,  “ but,’  he  said,  “ the  evidence  and  we  g 
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. Br  Nairs,  who  did  not  know  Ireland,  prevailed. 

Tt!  the  same  way  Professor  Howitz  was  sent  over _ m 
1884  to  report  upon  the  possibility  of  planting  in  Ire- 
land and  its  result  and  m his  evidence  he  said  I 
Sc  the  question  of  planting  Ireland  is  one  of  vast 
importance  to  that  country,  and  that  instead  of  having 
five  millions  of  people  there  it  ought  to  be  twenty-five. 
Twentv-threo  years  has  gone  by  and  nothing  has  been 
.die  in  that  regard,  and  if  those  twenty-five  years 
had  only  been  employed  in  the  doing  of  that  I believe 
the  state  of  this  country  would  be  immensely  better.  _ I 
might  also  point  out  that  the  amount  of  aval  lame 
waiie  land  is  very  great,  but  then  there  are  any 
.mount  of  rights  oni  thing,  that  interfere.  That  is 
an  important  thing  for  a Bureau  to  find  out,  how 
these  immediate  rights  can  be  overcome  to  do  a great 
national  good,  but  nevertheless  I hand  m a schedule 
■of  waste  land  which  can  be  acquired  free  of  compliea- 
-tions  of  titles  and  claims,  and  we  have  more  of  these 
lands  a schedule  of  twelve  counties,  which  have 
.42  200  acres  available,  and  with  no  complex  condi- 
tions. I think,  sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  or 
Bureau  to  inquire  into  that  and  find  that  out  and 
plant  such  available  land  which  will  give  such  desir- 
able results.  I may  say  that  planting  also  leads  to 
a great  deal  of  other  industries.  As  one  previous 
witness  said,  I think  the  Department  has  not  done  its 
duty  in  the  Industrial  Department.  I always  write 
of  it  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  I never 
heard  of  it  in  the  industrial  field.  Agriculture  is 
■quite  enough  for  it. 

11908.  And  technical  instruction  1 — Yes  ; these  two 
are  quite  enough.  The  effect  of  forestry  upon  indus- 
try is  this  : — That  where  there  are  forests  there  spring 
up  very  often  sawmills.  The  President  of  our  Society, 
Lord  Castletown,  in  the  woods  at  Doneraile  has  the 
New  Forest,  because  it  grew  up  in  his  time.  He  has 
a sawmill  built  there,  and  the  native  wood  is  cut  up 
.and  gives  immense  employment  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  Edenderry,  King’s  County,  when  I was  there,  I 
■saw  that  the  Messrs.  Aylesbury,  seeing  the  abundance 
•of  timber,  have  established  a thinning  sawmills,  and 
the  amount  of  success  and  progress  in  that  and  the 
•employment  given  is  wonderful.  I want  to  impress 
Tip  on  the  Committee  that  there  is  too  much  red-tape 
about  doing  anything  in  the  Department.  Planting 
is  no  mystery  ; it  is  an  exceedingly  simple  thing  to  do. 
I submit  here  what  was  done  in  Leeds  the  other  day. 
To  meet  the  labour  crisis  the  Corporation  started 
planting  on  some  ground  near  their  waterworks.  They 
took  the  unemployed  off  the  streets,  they  gave  them 
5 £d.  an  hour.  Up  to  December  20th  they  had  dug 
■out  25,000  holes.  Day  by  day  from  December  to 
January  25th,  1906,  80,000  holes  were  dug  by  piece- 
-work.  The  planting  commenced  on  J anuary  26th,  and 
from  that  to  April  26th,  1906,  277,000  trees  were 
planted  on  Swinsty  Moor,  the  chief  species  being 
spruce,  Corsican  pine,  larch,  sycamore,  ash,  and 
alders.  A nursery  ground  was  ploughed  and  pre- 
pared, and  585,000  seedling  trees  have  been  planted ; 
also,  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  trees  have  been  sown. 
About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  trees  have  lived,  the 
•greatest  loss  being  among  the  Corsican  pines  and 
Douglas  firs,  whilst  amongst  the  hard  woods  less  than 
■one  per  cent,  have  failed.  I submit  statements  con- 
taining these  facts  kindly  sent  me  from  the  Parks 
■Superintendent’s  office,  Leeds.  I submit  that  as  an 
Illustration ; that  a great  Department  instead  of 


leaflets  and  lectures  on  things  above  the  heads  of  the  Oct.  19,  1908. 
people  should  take  in  each  county  in  Ireland  a thour  „ Charles 
sand  acres,  at  once  suitable,  and  commence  to  work.  D ' 

I say  that  would  be  the  work  of  a Bureau  of  Forestry, 
and  it  ought  to  be  cither  a separate  one,  or  a separate 
branch.  What  I am  suggesting  was  done  in  Dublin 
nearly  100  years  ago,  and  by  Government  intervention 
and  funds  and  by  a body  very  like  what  the  Depart- 
ment is.  In  1794  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Avondale,  a nephew 
of  Sir  John  Parnell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Ireland  at  the  time,  sets  forth  the  following  in  the 
interesting  book,  which  I submit,  at  page  183.  That 
from  the  year  1?84  up  to  1790,  7,899,458  trees  were 
propagated  by  the  Dublin  Society,  as  it  was  then, 
and  for  purposes  of  an  agricultural  character,  includ- 
ing planting,  the  Irish  Parliament  paid  a bounty  of 
£4,876  a year.  In  1790,  the  number  of  trees  in  that 
one  year,  that  wa£  the  last,  was  3,763,500.  I say  that 
if  planting  had  gone  on  on  that  scale  from  that  day 
to  this  it  is  incalculable  what  the  financial  effect  would 
have  been. 

11909.  (Mr.  Oflilvie). — Where  were  these  trees 
planted  ? — Throughout  the  country  ; ' everywhere. 

11910.  (Mr.  Brown). — Principally,  I suppose,  in  the 
demesnes  of  landlords? — Demesnes  or  wherever  they 
found  either  a landlord  or  a tenant  whom  they  could 
assist  by  this  means.  I find,  sir,  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  that  this  was  stopped  in 
. 1808.  The  Parliamentary  grant  given  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  dropped  and  tree  propagation  was 
abandoned  for  some  reason.  I say,  then,  there  are 
other  advantages,  ” after  dealing  with  which.  I shall 
conclude,  that  would  arise  from  reafforesting.  The 
nresence  of  trees  leads  to  many  other  advantages. 

They  equalise  temperature  and  rainfall.  They  con- 
duct moisture  to  springs  and  rivers,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  forests  it  is  a fact  that  very  seldom  a 
dearth  of  water  prevails.  They  prevent  floods.  We 
had  some  disastrous  floods  in  the  Dargle  River  and 
the  Dartry  River,  and  a couple  of  years  ago  in  Bray. 

I was  there  myself  and  saw  the  devastation,  and  the 
reason  is  certainly  that  the  hills  are  like  roofs  and 
when  torrential  rains  come  down  they  go.  If  these 
hills  were  clad  with  timber  these  torrents  would  not 
be  so  destructive.  The  French  Alps  were  denuded  by 
their  possessors  for  financial  reasons  of  their  woods 
and  the  inundations  and  floods  that  followed  were 
terrific,  but  the  French  Forestry-  Department  imme- 
diately took  it  up,  and  they  began  to  plant,  and  now 
these  French  Alps  are  clother  from  head  to  foot  with 
trees.  Our  barren  hills  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin  are 
staring  the  world. in  the  face  for  hundreds  of  years 
unavailed  of  by  that  which  could  produce  these  many 
effects.  The  effect  of  trees  on  health  and  purity  of  air 
is  so  great  that  a Professor  stated  the  other  day  in 
France  that  the  air  in  some  of  the  streets  of  Paris 
is  as  full  of  oxygen  as  the  air  of  a mountain  8,000 
feet  high  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  the  trees 
and  their  emission  of  oxygen,  which  has  a great  effect 
upon  the  carbonic  gas,  so  deleterious  to  health.  These 
are  the  reasons,  sir,  both  financial  and  as  a source  of 
employment,  and  as  benefiting  health,  why  the 
Forestry  Society  put  this  matter  before  you,  that  you 
would  recommend  that  there  should  be  a separate  De- 
partment of  Forestry,  or  that  the  Department  as  it 
now  exists  should  have  a separate  Bureau  for  carrying 
this  out.  For  that  and  all  other  reasons  we  strongly 
recommend  the  Department  to  undertake  that  duty. 


Mr.  T.  W.  Webber,  Athy,  representative 

11911.  ( Chairman ). — You  have  heard  Mr.  Dawson’s 
•evidence.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  has  said? — In 
every  word  of  it. 

11912.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  it? — 

I would  not  go  further  over  the  ground  that  Mr.  Daw- 
son has  gone  over.  There  are,  of  course,  the  three 
points — first  of  all,  the  advisability  of  reafforesting 
the  country,  and  second,  the  practicability  of  doing 
it ; and  I think  he  has  treated  these  subjects  fully, 
and  I would  treat  on  the  best  method  ,of  doing  it. 

11913.  I hardly  think  that  is  quite  relevant  to  our 
inquiry.  We  are  not  forestry  experts,  and  we  could 
not  report  whether  this  method  or  that  method  was 
~the  best.  I don’t  think  we  could  comp  are  one  method 
with  another  ? — In  what  respect  would  you  like  me  to 
.give  evidence  ? 

(Chairman). —It  you  wish  to  add  anything  on  Mr. 


of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society,  examined. 

Dawson’s  lines,  it  would  be  relevant ; but  we  could  not  jjr_  \y,. 
report  what  was  the  best  method  of  planting.  Webber. 

11914.  (Mr.  Micks). — Mr.  Webber,  in  the  notes  of 
.evidence  he  put  in,  gave  a fairly  full  statement  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  rotation  that  would  be  suitable  in 
Ireland.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  may 
mention  at  how  early  a stage  he  considers  the  Forestry 
Department  might  become  self-supporting? — I would 
like  to  state  that  my  qualifications  to  give  evidence 
are  that  I studied  forestry  in  Germany  m the  Royal 
Forests  of  Hanover  and  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and 
that  I was  for  ten  years  in  India,  during  which  time 
I was  in  the  Forests’  Department.  I was  Surveyor  of 
Forests  in  the  North-West  Province ; and  also  since 
I returned  from  India  I have  been  in  the  habit  myself 
of  planting  a great  many  trees  annually  and  market- 
ing them.  I think  that  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
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is  that  the  forestry  in  this  country  should  be  under- 
taken as  a State  Department  by  a Forest  Bureau,  first 
of  all  on  account  of  the  example  of  other  nations— 
the  Forests’  Departments  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
other  countries — and  also  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
private  enterprise  in  this  country  to  propagate  forests 
properly. 

11915.  ( Chairman ). — You  say  afforestation  must  be 
taken  in  hands  by  the  Government  ? — Yes.  The  result 
of  private  enterprise  is  that  •we  have  a considerable 
•area  of  forest  which  is  not  cropped  at  all,  or  cropped  so 
insufficiently  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a forest 
at  all ; and  my  idea  is  that  a Forest  Bureau  should 
be  appointed  in  order  to-  acquire  land  and  make  it,  not 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  the  case  in  Germany  and 
in  this  country  too,  but  the  property  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  should1  be  a National  property,  a National 
asset  the  same  as  it  is  in  France,  which  is  a demo- 
cratic country  ; and  that  would  be  a great  inducement 
to  the  people  to  take  up  forestry — that  it  would  be 
their  property.  Then,  I should  say  that  the  system 
of  cultivation  should  be  the  Highwood  system  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  the  rotations  should  be  similar 
to  that  in  the  Hartz  Mountains.  There  the  forests  are 
divided  into  districts  of  a thousand  acres,  and  each 
thousand  acres  is  in  charge  of  a forester  and  two 
assistants,  and  the  system  of  rotation  is  that  the  thou- 
sand acres  is  divide  into  ten  divisions  of  one  hundred 
acres  each,  and  one  division  of  ten  acres  only  is  out — 
the  mature  timber — and  ten  acres  is  planted ; and 
the  system  of  replanting  is  with  reference  to  the  storm 
and  wind  ; the  small  trees  all  face  the  prevailing  wind, 
and  the  trees  go  in  steps  of  stairs  up  from  the  prevail- 
ing wind  to  the  last  area  of  mature  trees ; so  in  that 
way  the  storm  has  very  little  effect  on  that  forest ; 
but  in  our  country  the  storm  comes  in  and  sweeps 
them  away  in  a very  unfortunate  manner. 

11916.  The  storm  of  February,  1903,  for  example? — 
Yes,  I hare  very  sad  examples  of  that.  The  rule  of 
thining  in  Germany  is  to  cut  down  all  overshadowed 
trees,  leaving  all  master  trees  to  grow. 

11917.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  that  rotation  of  100  years  ; 
how  early  in  that  period  would  the  forest  be  self-sup- 
porting ? — I think  the  German  period  system  is  to  begin 
to  thin  out  after  twenty -five  years,  or  perhaps  after 
twenty  years  ; and  then  if  you  plant  6,000  trees  to  the 
acre,  you  could  thin  out  probably  2,000  poles,  .and 
those  are  profitable  to  .soil  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Daw- 
son stated  one  instance  where  that  was  done  in  Ire- 
land, and.  that  the  profits  after  twenty  years,  I think, 
amounted  to  £30  an  acre,  so  after  twenty  years  you 
might  reckon  or  certainly  twenty-five  years,  that  the 
forest  would  begin  to  pay.  There  is  another  thing  in 
which  I would  supplement  Mr.  Dawson’s  statement 
that  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  the  lands  so  that 
■the  logs  can  be  hauled  out  properly  for  marketing,  and 
the  situation  ought  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  saw- 
mills and  tramways,  which  would  subsequently  be  laid 
down.  The  sawmills  especially  should  be  considered, 
because  they  would  manufacture  the  timber  on  the 
spot.  It  is  a very  expensive  thing  to  transport 
•heavy  logs  by  taking  them  to  England  as  at  pre- 
sent, so  that  nearly  all  the  value  of  the  timber  is 
absorbed  in  the  freight.  I believe  it  is  a fact  that  in 
the  Empire  of  Austria  there  axe  11,600  saw  mills 
at  work  cutting  up  the  timber  on  the  spot,  and  we  can 


imagine  the  immense  amount  of  employment  n\VP 
by  that.  The  Irish  people,  we  know,  are  very 
at  timber,  for  in  ancient  times  the  country  Wo  8 
clothed  withs  timber,  and  the  people  naturallv  take  to 
cutting  timber.  They  may  not  be  good  weavers  but 
they  are  good  timber  manufacturers,  from  their  ancient 
training.  I would  also  like  to  state  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  planting  the  wrong  kinds,  which 
aooounts  for  the  failures  in  this  country.  In^ll  tW 
natural  forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  andtheHima- 
lays  the  white  deals  always  grow  on  the  north  side- 
and  the  pines  in  the  southern  slopes.  But  you  find 
in  Ireland  that  the  spruce  and  white  deals  have  been 
generally  planted  in.  the  wrong  places— the  low-lying- 
lands,  and  that  accounts  for  the  deficiency  of  value  in 
the  timber.  I have  examples  here  (producing  them)  of 
spruce  that  has  grown  in  the  proper  way  in  Switzer- 
land, good  joiner’s  wood,  and  spruce  grown  on 
any  own  land,  coanse  and  useless.  These  are 
specimens  of  larch  also  ( producing  them).  All  the 
coni f eras  prefer  rocky  hills,  and  on  the  flat  it  would  be 
advisable  to  plant  hard  woods.  Of  course,  larch  is  the 
most  important  timber  to  plant,  because  there  is  any 
amount  of  demand  for  it.  It  occupies  the  very  same- 
position  in  the  Idvsrpdol  market  very  nearly  as  pitch- 
pine.  It  will  grow  magnificently  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

11918.  (Chairman). — Your  general  position  is  this 
that  if  forestry  is  carried  out  in  a scientific  and  proper 
way,  with  proper  regard  to  natural  conditions,  it  cam 
be  made  to  pay,  -and  -made  to  pay  speedily,  and  that 
that  is  the  justification  for  what  you  say,  that  there 
should  be  a Department  for  it? — Might  I say,  also 
with  reference  to  planting  bogs,  the  bogs  will  net  grow 
good  timber,  but  they  will  grow  Austrian  or  Corsican 
pine ; they  will  grow  fine  pit  wood ; and  on  the  wet 
land  they  will  grow  market  poplar;  and-  the  paper 
manufactured  is  now  nearly  all  made  from  poplar- 
pulp.  The  Times  newspaper  in  one  day  uses  about 
one  -acre  of  poplar. 

11919.  Where  do  they  get  these  from?— From 
America.  In  thirty  year’s  wet  land  would  grew  such  a 
crop  of  poplar  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  down  a 
paper  mill  at  once.  -There  are  millions  of  acres  suit- 
able fo-r  growing  poplar — cut  away  bog  and  wet  land 
where  rushes  grow  and  there  is  nothing  but  snipe. 
That  will  all  grow  poplars,  and  that  will  improve  the 
land  and  dir  it.  There  is  a great  difficulty,  it  appears 
to  -my  mind,  to  get  rid  of  the  grazing  rights  over  a 
great  deal  of  poor  mountains  that  are  worth,  perhaps, 
a shilling  an  acre  and  will  graze  a sheep  to  three  acres, 
and  where  there  is  only  one  shepherd  to  a thousand 
acres.  A thousand  acres  is  able  to  give  employment  to 
one  man,  whereas  if  planted  with  trees  it  would  pro- 
bably give  employment  to  ten  families. 

11920.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  so  great  that  it  would  be  quite  right  to  take- 
these  lands  compulsorily? — You  could  interest  the 
people  by  employing  them  at  once,  not  as  caretakers 
of  sheep,  but  as  caretakers  of  timber. 

11921.  (Mr.  Micks). — -And  making  drains?— Yesr 
and  in  that  way  it  would  pu$  money  into  their  pockets. 

11922.  (Mr.  Broum). — They  would  not  be  the  same 
people  that  are  at  present  after  the  sheep? — I think 
they  would. 

(Chairman). — I don’t  think  it  is  a serious  difficulty. 


•Mr.  Archibald  Edward  Moeran,  representative  of  the  Irish  Forestry  Society,  examined. 


Mr.  Archibald  11923.  (Chairman). — You  are  from  Portumna,  in 
Edward  Galway  ? — Yes. 

Moeran,  11924.  Would  yon  just  tell  us  your  position  ?— I should 

claim  to  be  one  of  those  rather  rare  persons  that  have 
studied  both  the  theory  of  modem  scientific  forestry 
and  also  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice. I have  studied  the  subject-  in  France  and  Ger- 
many and  Canada  and  the  United  States  ; and  for  two 
years,  1902  and  1903.  I was  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  making  a survey  "of  the  South- 
West  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  forestry  conditions 
there.  Dr.  Nesbitt  took  the  South-East.  I was  at 
one  time  -Managing  Director  of  a large  timber  busi- 
ness here,  so  I acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
practical  side. 

11925.  (Mr.  Mich). — Were  there  only  two  Reports? 
— Yes. 

11926.  Nothing  from  the  North? — No.  The  evi- 
dence I want  to  give  here  has  nothing  to  do  with 


afforestation.  It  is  entirely  with  regard  to  forest  con- 
ditions in  Ireland,  what  these  are,  how  they  stand  at 
present,,  what  the  Department  has  done  towards  im- 
proving these  conditions,  and  what  the  Department 
might  da  I wish  to  offer  suggestions.  I believe  the 
general  suggestions  that  I have  to  offer  will  all  tend 
in  the  same  direction — -towards  making  forestay  con- 
ditions profitable.  The  whole  crux  of  the  forestry 
question  is  whether  it  can  be  made  to  pay  or  not.  If 
it  can  be  established  beyond  doubt  that  planting  pays 
as  a profitabe  investment,  practically  the  forestry  ques- 
tion is  solved.  The  whole  trend  of  public  opinion  will 
at  once  go  towards  private  planting,  and  from  that 
towards  afforestation.  I have  always  felt  very 
strongly  it  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  tc  begin; 
at  the  afforestation  -and  -go  backwards  to  private  plant- 
ing, to  trust  that  by  an  extensive  example  of  several 
thousand  acres  undertaken  by  the  Government  that 
private  people  would  be  encouraged  to  plant.  I thinK 
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the  education  of  the  public  is  important.  I have  not 
ff0t  the  Report  of  the  Department  Committee  in  1902 

forestry'  in  England  ; but  there  happens  to  be  an 
•extract  from  it  here,  which  sums  up  the  whole  of  their 
opinion,  in  Professor  iSimpson's  book. 

11927.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — This  Report  is  on  England? 
— Tes  ; (reading) — “ The  present  condition  c«f  existing 
woodlands  has  been  repeatedly  and  clearly  reviewed 
"by  many  eminent  authorities.  It  is  the  common  ver- 
dict that  timber  of  the  kind  and  quality  imported  in 
such  large  quantities  from  the  Baltic  and  similar  tim- 
ber regions  can  be  grown  as  well  here  as  anywhere. 
That  foreign  is  so  generally  preferred  to  home-grown 
timber  is  in  nd  way  due  to  unsuitable  soil  or  climate, 
but  is  entirely  due  to  our  neglect  of  sylvicultural 
.principles.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  until 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  owners  of  woodlands, 
with  few  exceptions,  failed  to  realise  that  the  shape, 
aze  and  quality  of  trees  could  be  influenced  by  any- 
thing that  they  could  dol  They  seemed  to  imagine 
that  the  character  of  the  final  product  was  largely  a 
matter  of  accident,  whereas  it  is  mainly  determined 
by  management.  That  the  utility  of  our  woodlands  can 
be  materially  improved  admits  of  no  doubt  ; and  the 
■evidence  before  us  unanimously  favoured  immediate 
and  effective  provision  for  bringing  systematic  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  owners,  agents,  foresters,  and 
woodmen.  This  has  been  on  all  sides  emphasised  as 
the  first  requisite  in  any  project  for  the  improvement 
of  forestry,  and  consequently  stands  out  as  the  cardinal 
point  of  our  recommendations.  These  axe  my 
•opinions  very  strongly.  And  I think  in  that  respect, 
that  when  taking  up  areas  of  land  to  plant,  it  is  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
undertake  educational,  instructional  work  towards  the 
advancement  of  forestry.  I may  take  it  that  you 
quite  understand  that  the  present  condition  of  forestry 
is  in  a most  deplorable  state.  As  to  the  desirability 
•of  what  is  called  private  planting  I do  not  know; 
whether  it  has  been  brought  before  you  before,  how 
-the  employment  given  by  private  planting  of  that  de- 
scription would  be  even  more  advantageous  to  the 
people  from  an  economic  point  of  view  than  planting 
immense  blocks  on  the  mountain  side,  because  labour 
-would  be  distributed  through,  the  country  near 
-the  labourers’  homes.  This  planting  is  all  in  the 
winter.  Forestry  work  would  throw  men  idle  in  the 
•summer,  when  the  farmers  are  clamouring  for  men. 
Men  are  now  practically  idle  in  the  winter.  They 
would  be  far  better  off  with  a moderate  permanent 
-wage  all  the  year  round,  and  private  planting  would 
exactly  fill  what  is  a very  urgent  necessity. 

11928..  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  going  to  say  what 
kind  of  private  individuals  might  plant,  in  your 
-opinion,  taking  Irish  society  as  it  is? — I would  have 
very  strong  hopes  of  introducing  extensive  planting  in 
a great  many  instances  in  small  areas  among  purchas- 
ing tenants. 

11929.  (Chairman). — Shelter  belts? — And  for  profit. 
I know  numbers  of  instances. 


11930.  I remember  there  was  one  witness  who.  spoke 
from  his  own  experience  of  how  much  might  be  done 
in  planting  comers? — It  is  a fact  that  purchasing  ten- 
ants are  cutting  down  trees  they  find  on  their  farms 
-in  the  most  wholesale  and  deplorable  manner.  But 
it  is  a curious  thing  that  when  the  same  purchasing 
"tenants  plant  a few  trees  they  preserve  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  are  most  anxious  about  them.  I 
think  the  idea  is  that  the  trees  that  they  find  on  their 
fanms  have  always  belonged  to  the  landlord  before- 
hand, and  have  grown  fat  on  their  lands,  and  as  a 
rsort  of  revenge  they  cut  them  down. 

• '('Mr.  Brown).— As  a rule  is  it  not  hedgerow 

timber.  Is  there  anything  else  practically?— Oh,  yes ; 
I know  a great  deal  of  valuable  timber.  I valued  a 
property  a short  time  ago  about  to  be  sold  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners  on  which  about  fifty  years 
ago  there  had  been  very  extensive  shelter  belts  planted, 
not  for  profit.  I valued  .them,  taking  an  average 
P^ce  per  acre,  five  per  cent,  on  outlay ; and  it  came 
•out ; that  they  ought  to  be  worth  about  £4,000  for 
shelter,  but  as  timber  they  would  be  worth  nothing. 

tenants  came  to  me  while  I was  valuing  the 
shelter  belts,  and  I tried  to  interest  them  in  keeping 
"them.  But  they  laughed  at  me.  They  will  cut  them 
<iown  at  once  when  they  get  the  land. 

11932.  That  is  owing  to  want  of  instruction? — Yes. 


11933.  (Mr.  Micks). — Arc  the  reports  of  yourself  Oct.  19, 1905 
and  Dr.  Nesbitt  published  by  the  Department? — No;  — - 

not  to  «,  ino-wleSeo.  S' 

11934.  The  Department  did  not  take  any  measures  ^oeran 
for  ventilating  the  views  conveyed  by  you  ? — Not  as 
yet.  As  to  the  people  that  might  plant. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  landlord  class 
should  be  kept  in  the  country  to  spend  their 
incomes  there.  But  under  existing  circumstances 
there  is  very  little  to  keep  them.  The  fiscal  business 
of  the  countey  has  been  taken  from  them  ; their  sport- 
ing interests  are  very  seriously  interfered  with ; and 
there  is  little  to  keep  them  in  the  country.  If  a land- 
lord can  be  induced  to  take  up  planting  as  a hobby, 
there  is  nothing  that  grows  on  one  like  planting  and! 
watching  the  plantation  ; and  if  -that  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  {landlords  in  the  country  it  will  also 
improve  sport,  and  that  is  a question  that  has  a strong 
bearing  on  the  point  and  something  must  be  done  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Everything  that  is  done  must  be 
of  slow  and  gradual  progress.  As  regards  the  steps 
the  Department  have  already  taken.  I have  spoken 
of  the  survey  that  Dr.  Nesbitt  and  I made.  That 
would  be  of  use  in  view  of  further  operations.  There 
is  also  the  school  at  Avondale.  I would  like  it  to  be 
understood  that  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  Depart- 
ment, I am  a very  strong  supporter  of  the  Department 
and  quite  enthusiastic  about  about  their  agricultural 
work  ; but  I do  feel  strongly  that  they  have  not  taken 
the  subject  of  forestry  seriously.  Anything  they  have 
done  they  have  dabbled  at  superficially,  and  every- 
thing they  have  done  is  the  strongest  possible  proof 
that  they  do  not  really  understand  what  they  are 
doing. 

11935.  (Chairman). — You  think  it  is  one  of  their 
weak  points? — I was  going  to  say  it  was  their  only 
weak  point,  but  I won’t  go  so  far  as  that.  The’r 
operations  are  indefensible.  Avondale  is  to  educate 
young  foresters ; but  there  are  a number  of  young 
foresters  being  educated  by  head  foresters  all  through 
Ireland  who  cannot  get  employment. 

11936.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know  that  some  of  the 
forestry  apprentices  at  Avondale  are  the  sons  of 
foresters  working  in  Ireland? — I have  not  visited  that 
school,  and  don’t  want  to  criticise  it  at  all. 

11937.  (Chairman). — You  are,  at  all  events,  in 
accord  with  Professor  Campbell,  who  says  at  Question 
1,823  (reading)1! — I think  education  should  not  begin 
with  the  Forestry  School.  It  should  begin  with  the 
education  of  the  public  to  understand  and  appreciate 
and  want  a forestry  school.  The  American  Forestry 
Service  have  understood  that  very  strongly,  and  pub- 
lished it  again  and  again.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  set  about  and  get  a thoroughly  competent  staff. 

They  are  most  anxious,  and  rightly  emphasise  the  fact 
•that  their  chief  duty  now  is  to  educate  the  public  up 
to  using  that  competent  staff.  The  Forestry  School  is 
no  good  until  the  public  are  educated  up  to  use  it. 

11938.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  that  part  of  the 
work  be  done  through  the  horticultural  or  agricultural 
instructors,  provided  they  had  the  necessary  know- 
ledge?— Nc-,  that  is  a very  strong  proof  of  how 
extremely  superficially  they  treat  the  subject. 

11939.  (Chairman). — How  are  you  going  to  educate 
the  public? — That  is  a very  difficult  question,  but  it 
can  be  done.  How  did  they  educate  them  to  appre- 
ciate agriculture? 

11940.  By  showing  them.  You  cannot  demonstrate 
in  forestry  as  you  can  in  agriculture? — Yes,  you  can 
in  time  ; but  you  must  begin.  They  issued  leaflets. 

I think  that  is  altogether  on  the  right  lines.  That  is 
a system  of  educating  the  public  which  is  altogether 
what  should  be  desired.  These  leaflets  should  not  be 
for  reference,  but  to  keep  bv  one;  amd  these  are  rather 
very  difficult  documents  to  "keep  by  one.  The  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Forestry  issued  to  the  farmers  beauti- 
fully illustrated  little  books  bound  in  paper,  and 
cheap,  written  in  the  most  interesting  way.  But  this 
leaflet  of  the  Department  (produced)  is  written  in 
such  an  incredibly  vague  way  that  you  cannot  con- 
tradict anything  in  it.  It  ds  apparently  written  from 
a small  owner  of  trees.  This  particular  one  is  on  the 
felling  and  selling  of  timber,  a very  important  thing, 
for  the  whole  profit  depends  on  the  selling.  Putting 
yourself  in  the  position  of  an  ignorant  man  reading 
this,  his  mind  would  remain  the  most  complete  blank, 
yet  you  cannot  contradict  any  facts  in  it. 

11941.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— rYou  would  say  that  this 
thing  errs  in  the  omission  of  one  paragraph  at  the 
beginning,  “Instruction  to  small  farmers  on  felling 
and  selling  timber.  First— don’t ”. ? — Why?  ' 
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11942.  You  said  they  should  be  edutated  to  keep  the  .ample  of  liow  a.  big  Jjblio  Bepartmeot 
iiota  idd  • ;i  it.  amake  hideous  mistakes.  inis  is  the  reuort  nf  i. 


timber  ?— -There  is  no  profit  in  it  if  you  keep  it.  . 

11943.  You  said  you  should  educate  them  to  retain 
the  timber?— No;  there  are  many  commercial  woods 
planted  for  profit  being  handed  over  to  small  farmers. 
These  men  would  have  an  interest  in  this  pamphlet. 

11944.  I gather  from  you  that  the  best  thing  they 
ought  to  do  in  the  cases  you  had  in  your  mind  was  to 
cut  it  down?— No,  the  case  I mentioned  was  where  the 
plantation  was  for  timber.  The  proper  thinning  of 
commercial  woods  is  essential. 

11945.  And  commercial  woods  are,  as  a matter  oi 
fact,  being  sold  to  farmers  at  the  present  moment  I— 
Yes,  in  many  cases.  I know  of  fifty  acres  being 
divided  between  two  farmers.  . 

11946.  (Mr.'  Dry  den). — What  do  you  think  is  the 
value  of  this  proposition — say  the  Department  notify 
the  people  that  they  are  willing  to  furnish  trees,  either 
free  or  at  a small  cost,  and  superintend  the  planting, 
or  even  do  the  planting  themselves  if  the  people  care 
them  ? — I would  hardly  go  as  far  as  that. ' I would 
never  give  anything  for  nothing. 

11947.  I suggest  it  myself.  It  has  been  tried  with 
some  success  in  Canada? — Giving  Idle  trees  for 

11948.  Yes,  in  the  beginning? — I would  put  a small 

price,  I think,  on  them.  

11949.  They  don’t  really  cost  much.  What  is  being 
done  there  a*  the  College  Farm  is  this,  the  trees  are 
planted,  and  they  give  them  away  practically  for 
nothing  ?— The  United  States  Bureau  does  that  all 
over  the  States.  , . . , 

11950.  Have  you  any  plan  of  reaching  the  people 
and  discussing  this  with  them  ? — I say  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
their  business  to  know  how.  Horticultural  instructors 
are  authorised  and  instructed  to  give  advice  in 
forestry  after,  I believe,  a three  weeks’  course  of 
forestry  instruction.  I think  that  shows  liow  abso- 
lutely superficially  they  understand  the  question.  The 
idea  that  a horticultural  instructor,  who  presumably 
knows  no  more  about  forestry  than  he  knows  about 
pig-breeding,  there  being  no  connection  between  horti- 
culture and  forestry,  ((hough  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  evidently  think  that  the  planting  of 
plants  is  the  same  as  the  planting  of  trees.  The 
actual  planting  of  trees  can  be  taught  in  half -an- 
hour  ; hut  it  is  the  future  management  and  advice- 

11951.  (Chairman ) . —That  argument  of  yours  is  a 
little  double-edged.  If  it  is  so  easy  that  anybody  can 
understand  it,  the  horticultural  instructor  under  the 
present  system  is  on  the  spot  and  could  most  easily 
learn  ? — The  actual  operation  of  digging  the  hole  and 
planting  the  tree  can  be  done  by  anybody.  The  whole 
skill  comes  in  in  recommending  the  right  kind  of  tree, 
to  thoroughly  analyse  the  sou,  and  find  the  aspect, 
elevation,  and  expose.  There  are  hundreds  of  things. 

11952.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Have  they  any  expert 
forestry  man  in  the  Department  at  present  ?— They 
have  a gentleman  in  charge  of  the  school  who  was,  I 
think,  a sub-agent  there  before,  and  they  also  have  a 
gentleman  who  comes  over  from  England.  He  is  an 
expert  lecturer  at  Avondale  to  the  pupils.  But  they 
have  nobody  on  the  whole  staff  of  the  Department 
excluding  those  that,  as  far  as  I know,  has  any  know- 
ledge whatever.  Professor  Campbell  has  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  he  is  a man  of  very  wide 
attainments ; but  he  cannot  be  a forester  as  well  as 
everything  else.  In  this  leaflet,  for  instance,  the 
price  that  the  poor  man  is  told  he  will  get  for  his 
timber  is,  for  asli  one  shilling  to  two  shillings; 
if  the  trees  are  specially  good  higher  prices  may  be 
expected,  while  badly  situated  timber  makes  less  than 
those  prices.  That  is  from  one  shilling  to  two  shil- 
lings, double  the  price.  And  if  it  is  bad  timber,  it 


make  hideous  mistakes.  This  is  the  report  of  l9Qa 

“ Agricultural  Statistics,”  page  136.  Here  are  the 
columns  (quotes).  “ Table  showing  by  counties  and 
provinces  the  areas  planted.”  It  is  for  the  year 
ending  30th  June,  1904.  “ Number  and  description  of 
each  tree  planted.”  The  columns  are  moled  f0r 
‘‘larch,”  “ nr,”  “spruce,”  and  “pine”;  and  then  it 
goes  off  into  hard  woods.  We  all  know  what  a larch 
tree  is.  The  fir  is  probably  Scotch  fir.  We  know 
what  spruce  is.  But  what  is  the  pine?  Here  is  a 
column  of  several  pages  devoted  to  a tree  that  does  not 
exist  separately.  I know  the  explanation  of  it  is  that 
these  statistics  are  got  together  by  police  constable* 
who  in  some  cases  note  on  their  note  books  the  Scotch 
fir  as  pine,  and  in  other  pages  as  Scotch  fir;  amj 
presumably  the  whole  staff  of  the  Department  never 
realised  that  the  Constables  made  mistakes,  and  for 
six  years  they  have  been  publishing  these  ridiculous 
columns. 

11963.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  think  that  the  forms, 
that  go  down  to  the  constables  have  not  those  head- 
ings ? — That  would  be  rather  worse,  but  it  would  he 
taking  the  blame  off  the  constables.  I admit  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  gathering  these  sta- 
tistics. But  why  publish  fifteen  pages  of  utter  rub- 
bish got  together  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner. 

11954.  (Chairman). — That  might  have  gone  (through 
without  any  expert  knowledge  at  all  ? — I am  perfectly 
sure  it  did. 

11955.  The  Police  constable  sends  it  to  a clerk  who 
perhaps  does  mot  know  anything  about  forestry  ' Wei, 

I say  that  is  an  error  in  management.  I will  guarantee 
that  there  is  mot  a figure  in  these  fifteen  pages  that  the- 
Department  could  substantiate.  The  total  number 
of  trees  planted  is  given  in  each  county  most  circum- 
stantially, and  the  different  kinds  of  each  tree.  What 
further  cculd  you  want — most  accurate  information. 
Now,  take  Westmeath;  there  were  five  acres  planted 
in  which  there  were  2,450  trees  planted.  That  comes 
out  at  490  trees  per  acre.  There  is  something  wrong 
when  that  is  about  3,000  less  than  they  should  plant 
on  an  acre. 

11956.  (Mr.  Brown). — These  may  have  been  small 
plantations  in  which  the  trees  were  rather  larger t-I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  that  only '490  trees  were 
planted  per  acre. 

11957.  There  may  be  a number  of  small  plantations 
in  which  trees  of  a larger  size  than  you  are  contemplat- 
ing are  grown? — It  gives  the  kind  of  trees  planted, 
arid  they  are  not  ornamental.  They  are  larch,  spruce, 
and  fir.  If  they  were  planted  at  that  distance  apart  it 
discloses  a lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  me- 
people  who  planted  them  so  far  apart.  Now,  let  us  come 
to  Wicklow.  There  are  fifty-six  acres  pi  anted,  m which.' 
there  were  516,000  trees  planted,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  9,228  trees  per  acre ; nearly  treble  the  amount  that 
should  be  planted  in  an  acre.  The.  whole  thing  is  full 
of  that  from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  look  at  Jus. 
page,  “ “ Felling  Tables  showing  the  area  cleared  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  30th  June  1904,  and  the  number 
and  description  of  each  tree  felled,”  In  King  s 
County  the  total  area  cleared  was  three  acres,  and  the 
total  number  of  trees  felled  was  3,015.  Well,  now, 
during  that  year  I know  there  were  five  saw-mills 
working  constantly  in  the  King’s  (County,  and  you 
might  add  two  noughts  at  any  rate  to  that  number  o 

^ 11958.  (Chairman).—!  know  one  of  them  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  timber  blown  down  ? — That  is 
I refer  to ; it  was  clearing.  . 5t 

] 1959.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— But  not  felling ?— Oh,  « 
evidently  includes  all  these,  because  it  summarises  au 
the  trees  exported  from  Ireland,  using  these  gu 
tx * the  early  part  back  here. 


may  be  worse.  Is  that  any  information  whatever?  a species  of  argumert  m cue  .j  “T^d_-tli8 
It  does_not  state  whether  it  is  by  the  ton  or  per  cubic  g ere  jj  the  earl  J that  the  chief 


foot.  I know  it  is.  a cubic  foot,  but  the  farmer  does 
not  know  it.  A cubic  'foot  is  the  square  of  one-fourth 
the  girth  multiplied  by  the  length,  divided  by  144.  It 
does  not  state  whether  the  prices  are  for  standing 
trees,  or  delivered  in  Dublin.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  publish  a great  many  statistics  on 
forestry.  They  treat  the  subject  very  fully.  There 
are  fifteen  pages  here  of  closely  written  figures  as  to 
everything  you  could  imagine  about  forestry.  I do 
think  it  is  * perfectly  extraordinary  thing  that  the 
office  boy  did  not  draw  attention  to  the  errors  made 
in  this  thing  from  first  to  last.  That  has  been  going 
on  since  the  existence  of  the  Department  year  after 
yeaT.  This  is  all  rufled  in  columns.  I don’t  want  to 
unduly  criticise  the  Department,  but  justas  an  ex- 


in  Ireland  is  propping.  1 
means  pit  props.  But  that  is  not  the  cl 
timber  in  Ireland.  , , t 

11960.  (Chairman). — It  would  convey  the  idea 
most  people  t — Not  at  all  In  eery  few  “ 

Ireland  does  it  pay  to  export  timber  i<a  pit 

11961.  In.  England  wt  is  a perfectly  an  ^ 
term?— At  present  trees  for  prt  timber 


Cardiff. 

merchant  got  it  for  nothing  he  of 

deliver  it  at  that  price  from  many 
Ireland.  There  is  -a  whole  column  devoted  to  sleep 
in  .hid.  there  is  not  a single  entry 
larch;  while  during  that  year  the  five 
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, -n  .w.  for  the  home  if  riot  better*  in ‘its  iiativ©  feme.  Tlte  introduc-  0*.  19, 1906? 

I Sp^atWwLaSi  impoftant  advance  in  home  tion  of  this  .tree  is  a question  whioh  the  Dep  artment  Archibali 

“S..Xtr,o?;Sised.t,a  *-»£■*  - 

(Chairman). — Don't  you  think  yon  have  given  m-  ' 

enough  to  show  that  these  statistics  are  very  11966.  {Chairman)  .—Do ' you  know  Clonad  Woods 
sta^LtT  in  King’s  County?— Yes.  There  was  an  immense 

1 'll  962  (Mr  Micks). — Your  point  is  that  the  Whole  amount  of  money  spent  on  those  woods,  and  a number 
f tW  statistical  tables  are  not  of  much  value?—  0f.  Douglas  fir  put  in,  I .am  afraid,  uselessly,  although 
“ 9 far  wofse ; they  do  an  infinity  of  harm.  My  planted  by  a skilled  forester,  put  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
nf/t  in  bringing  this  forward  is  that  the  Department  feet  apart,  interplaited  with  larch.  That  means  the 
p would  uublish  these  statistics  cannot  have  a serious  Douglas  fir  will  spread  right  across,  killing  the  larch 
of  the  value  of  forestry,  or1,  a skilled  person  until  their  branches  meet,  and  will  continue  to  carry 
*o<mr>ervise  them.  Of  course  the  most  important  thing  the  branches  down  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  rest  of 
T have  to  say  is  how  forestry  is  made  to  pay.  If  their  life  produce  useless  timber.  The  Douglas  fins  are 
* “ would  allow  me,  I would  suggest  various  ways  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  larch.  There  is  where 

in  which  this  could  be  done.  Supposing  I imagine  gome  inspection  by  a parent  body  like  the  Department 
small  Forestry  Bureau  established.  As  to  what  the  would  have  been  most  useful.  I was  going  to  say  that 
work  would  be.  There  should  be  a series  of  experi-  Douglas  fir  is  sold  at  from  £8  to  £10  per  thousand  by 
mpnts  as  to  the  strength,  elasticity,  and  endurance  of  tig  firms;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trees  should 
home  timber,  and  a comparison  between  home  and  be  any  dearer  than  Scotch  fir  or  larch.  The  German 
foreign  timber  with  a view  to  raising  the  price  of  the  firm6  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  are  supplying 
former  to  that  of  the  latter.  The  Americal  forestry  ser-  Douglas  fir  at  .almost  the  same  price  as  Scotch  fir  and 
rice  where  I don’t  think  there  is  anything  like  the  jardL  One  big  German  firm  sold  out  their  whole 
same  necessity,  because  there  they  use  home  timber—  stock  0f  Douglas  fir  last  year  half  way  through  the 
the  American  forestry  service  pays  12  per  cent.  of_its  year  to  England  and  Ireland.  The  Department  of 
entire  allocation  towards  these  test  experiments.  We  Agriculture  an  .a  month’s  time  could  regulate  the  price 
are  importing  timber.  If  we  can  produce  timber  equal  of  Douglas  fir  with  the  nursery  people,  who  insist  om 
to  foreign  timber  we  must  convince  the  public  that  it  is  treating  it  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and  I daresay  make 
equal  to  it ; and  there  is  no  way  of  doing  that  except  by  more  money  out  of  it.  It  costs  you  at  present  £30  an 
making  public  tests  by  somebody  absolutely  above  re-  acre  ,for  plants  from  some  English  firms.  That  is  out- 
proach.  Private  tests  are  no  use.  There  is  always  rage(}us.  1 saw  in  Lord  Powexsoourt’s  demesne 

supposed  to  be  some  bias.  For  instance,  take  the  case  Douglas  firs  seeding  themselves  under  their  own  shade, 

of  Scotch  pine  for  railway  sleepers.  It  was  only  by  ij^ey  are  one  of  the  easiest  trees  to  grow.  There  is 
a considerable  amount  of  wire-pulling  that  the  railway  no  reason  whatever  why  those  trees  should  not  be  sold 
companies  were  induced  to  take  home-grown  Scotch  at  25s.  or  30s.  a thousand  like  larch.  I have  a list  of 
fir  at  all.  As  a matter  of  fact  I know  the  whole  his-  Qermaa  firms  selling  at  that  price, 

tory  of  that.  They  always  refused  them  before;  U967.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  will  cure  itself  presently? 

but  after  the  storm  several  of  the  railway  companies  _It  wi]|j  in  time. 

took  home-sleepers,  beginning  at  2s.  3d. ; but  they  ;q968.  Another  year  ? — No.  Douglas  fir  was  in- 

have  reduced  the  price  to  2s.  For  foreign  sleepers,  tKKjtlced  ,iato  this  country  forty  years  ago.  It  has 
grown  from  the  same  tree,  they  gave  3s,  6d.OTj>s.  ba.  been  ized  ^ & {or6st  ^ ever  since. 
t fimjvs  mn tended  that  the  home-sleeper  was  the  _ . T , , +qVat,  nn  m a.  terewt-.  scale? 


I always  contended  that  the  home-sleeper  was  the 
better  sleeper  for  various  reasons.  It  is  more  sappy 
and  faster  grown.  For  that  Teason  it  is  inferior  tim- 
ber for  roofing.  But  the  sleeper  beng  creosoted,  it 
absorbs  far  better  than  the  foreign  timber,  and  makes 
a better  sleeper.  Why,  then,  should  we  only  get  2s. 
for  it  Mr.  Richard  Nugent,  Chairman  of  the  Mid- 
land Great  Western  Railway  Company,  at  the  last 


11969.  It  has  not  been  taken  up  on  .a  forest  scale? 
— It  could  not  be  at  that  price. 

11070.  Could  not  the  foresters  grow  their  own  seed, 
so  as  to  influence  the  market  ? — No  ; they  use  it  them- 
selves. On  Lord  Mansfield’s  estate  in  Scotland  there 
were  400  Douglas  first  planted  to  the  acre,  eight  acres 
j •urii+Ti  larch  which  was  abso- 


land  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  .at  the  last  planted  mixed  through  yth  larch^  wh ich  w^  aW 

annual  meeting  said  they  had  got  50,000  of  these  lutely  wrong.  At  about  thirty-two  or  ^y-^ree 

sleepers  in  stock.  They  were  quite  excellent  timber,  years’  growth  they  cut  out  the  larch,  and  they  under- 
in every  way  equal  to  the  foreign  timber,  and  when  stood  so  little  about  it  that  they  cut  .out  200  Douglas 

creosoted  in  their  plant  would  last  50  per  cent,  longer  firs  per  acre,  leaving  200  to  the  acre.  Now  toey  bit- 

*1 c — Tf.  nlsr>  ,1.  better  sleetier  +erlv  renent  that,  and  they  actually  had  to  . prune 


than  the  foreign  sleeper.  It  is  also  a better  sleeper 
for  some  technical  reasons.  Engineers  have  told  me 
it  holds  bolts  better.  In  foreign  timber,  which  is  very 
hard,  the  bolt  works  loose.  It  does  not,  I believe, 


■berlj’  repent  that,  and  they  actually  had  to . prune 
the  200  Douglas  firs  that  remained.  All  admit 
readily  that  instead  of  200  there  should  be  five  or  six 
hundred  Douglas  first  to  the  acre  standing  there. 


wear’ quite  as  well ; but  on  most  of  our  Irish  railways  There  is  a great  deal  more  work  before  the  Forestry 
the  sleeper  is  rotted  before  it  wears  out.  They  are  a Bureau  if  it  is  established. 

suitable  subject  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  11971.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  seem  to  be  rather  against 
take  up  to  try  and  induce  the  public  in  the  way  of  a large  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  or  any 
big  railway  companies  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  bureau? — Not  at  all.  I am  a most  enthusiastic  per- 

home-grown  sleeper  is  just  as  good  as  the  foreign  ^ afforestation,  even  on  a large  scale, 

sleep® ; ttaefom  tli»  price  stall  he  tie  same.  ,lw2  Ellt  ^ are  m<M  tailed  to  begin  in  . 

11963.  IE  they  can  get  it  for  a lower  price  they  would  gmalI  way  ?_p0  begin  in  a small  way  if  possible,  and 
be  foolish  to  give  more? — I don’t  blame  the  railway  y.  js  f ar  safer.  A big  scheme  at  the  present  moment 
companies.  They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  ^ bound  to  be  more  or  less  a leap  in  the  dark,  and  I 
public  that  they  are  buying  the  better  article  alt  the  wolfi^  bo  sorry  to  see  anything  of  that  kind  under- 
lower price.  f.nWn  with  a possibility  of  failure.  There  are  bun- 

11964.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  got  a better  testi-  dreds  of  other  trees,  and  experiments  as  to  the  growth 
monial  now  from  the  buyer,  Mr.  N ugent,  and  the  sellers  0f  different  trees.  These  experiments  need_  not 
of  home-grown  sleepers  are  in  a position  to  say  that  begin  by  planting  the  seed,  and  waiting  thirty 
they  are  not  going  to  sell  for  2s.  2d.  ? — Whether  or  forty  years  for  it  to  grow.  Examples  could  ho  got 
lightly  or  wrongly  the  Irish  railways  prefer  foreign  from  existing  plantations.  As  regards  nursery  gar- 
sleepers  at  3s.  bd.,  but  that  is  absolutely  prejudice.  gens,  they  have  the  s>ame”sort  of  scheme,  I think,  as 
The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  (regards  fruit  trees.  I would  institute  a scheme  01 
have  stopped  the  puvehase  of  home-grown  _ sleepers.  inspection  of  nursery  gardens,  so  that  the  nursery  gar- 
I am  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  they  intend  to  deners  would  guarantee  to  supply  their  trees  .at  a cer- 
open  the  sale  again.  tain  price,  and  the  public  buying  these  t[ees, , w0^r; 

11965.  (Mr.  Brown) . — Have  they  given  any  reason  have  a guaranteethat  they  mwi tohoTl 
for  refusing ?-They  never  give  a reason  for  anything.  partment’e  inspector.  Of 

Let  me  take  another  very  important  illustration  re-  is  an  absolute  e^ential  on  OT**®  ™ 

lating  to  the  growth  of  tree®  for  commercial  purposes  forestry  revival ; but  without  the  for^ta^  reviva 
through  the  Wintry.  No  tree  we  -grow  now  is  used  is  the  cart  before  the  home.  The 

for  the  purpose,  for  which  timber  'is  used  in  the  say  should  be  propagated.  ...  . down  to 

country-flooring  and  roofing  work.  The  market  ie  at  tion  But  by  publishing  ^SanTth^ 

our  doors,  aud  we  don’t  o#er  a- supply.  There  is  a the  level  of  the  people  we 


tree,  the  Douglas  fir  or  Oregan  pine.  It  grows  with  want  to  read  it,  ai 
most  extraordinary  luxuniousness  in  Ireland,  as  well,  by  public  lectures. 


with  want  to  read  it,  and  I would  also  catch  their  attention 
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11973.  (Chairman). — I take  it  that  in  your  view 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  too . much  to  do 
to  take  this  particular  branch,  and  work  it  thoroughly 
and  efficiently.  It  must  be  made  at  least  a separate 
branch  with  a separate  method  of  instruction  educat- 
ing the  public.  It  must  be  made  a more  distinctive 
and  separate  thing? — Yes.  I quite  believe  it  should 
be  in  the  Department—®  branch  of  the  Department. 

11974.  You  cannot  hang  it  on  to  the  agricultural 
branch? — I can  give  you  four  or  five  more  striking 
illustrations  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

11975.  Yon  are  preaching  to  the  converted? — 
I will  run  through  some  of  them.  By  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  among  the  . owners  of 
woods,  and  thus  regulating  the  output  and  securing 
better  buyers,  .and  the  encouragement  of  wood-working 
industries  in  connection  with  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Board,  such  as  toys,  furniture,  brush-making, 
etc.,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  of  loans  for  plant- 
ing. By  the  Way,  if  I might  make  the  suggestion, 
Mr.  Dawson,  in  his  evidence,  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Works  granting  loans.  I believe  that  they  still  rigidly 


enforce  the  rule  that  they  will  not  grant  kanc  . 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter  belts.  cePt 

(Mr.  Dawson). — That  is  not  so,  sir.  I have 
the  Board  of  Works  the  other  day  that  since  +T 
Tramway  Act  the  restriction  is  withdrawn.  ™ 
(Witness).— I have  it  from  a very  high  authority  • 
and  it  was  before  the  Forestry  .Society  that  a gen+i.’ 
man  was  refused  a loan  for  planting,  because  the 
planted  that  would  be  sheltered  didn’t  belong  to  hint 
but  to  an  adjoining  tenant.  ™ 

11976.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Board  are  now  takine 
wider  view  of  it  than  .before  ?— Of  course,  the  quesnJ! 
of  loans  is  of  very  vital  importance.  The  taxation 
and  death  duties  also  are  of  importance,  and  exces 
sive  railway,  dock,  and  canal  charge  are  outrageous" 
It  is  the  universal  custom  in  Ireland  to  charge  15  to 
20  per  cent,  higher  for  sawn  goods  on  railway  than 
for  the  round  timber,  and  the  timber  merchant  hag 
to  consider  whether  it  would  pay  him  to  ship  the 
timber  in  the  round  or  spend  money  in'  putting  up 
a saw  mill,  and  then  shipping  it  sawn.  p 


Rev.  J.  R.  Willis  examined. 


11977.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Wicklow  Oouruty  Committee  of  Agriculture,  and  you 
represent  them  here? — Yes. 

11978.  I see  the  first  point  which  you  mention  in 
your  letter  ie  the  extension  of  the  executive  functions 
of  tire  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  granting  by  the 
Department  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  something 
more  than  mere  .advisory  powers  in  connection  with 
county  schemes,  etc.  ? — Yes. 

11979.  I do  not  know  whether  you  were  here  when 
Mr.  Cogan  was  examined — No. 

11980.  Then  will  you  say  what  you  wish  to  say  on 
that  ? — Our  idea  with  regard  to  that  is  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  consisting  as  it  does  of  men  who  are  more 
or  less  experienced  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  have 
agricultural  interests  more  or  less  at  heart,  ought  to 
occupy  more  than  a consultative  position  with  regard 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  appointment  of  county  officials  and  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  schemes,  the  shaping  of  schemes,  cattle, 
poultry,  and  so  on,  they  are  in  a better  position  to 
advise  than  the  Department  is  at  present,  and  if  they 
had  co-equal  powers  ®t  heart  with  the  Department  I 
think  there  would  be  more  confidence ; the  County 
Committees  and  the  people  would  feel  that  those  who 
were  guiding  their  interests  were  at  least  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  would  be  more  in  touch  with 
them  than  they  aTe  at  present. 

11981.  You  are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  they  are 
more  than  a deliberative  Board — they  have  larger 
powers  than  that  ? — Well,  they  are,  hut  dt  is  not  quite 
possible,  and  has  it  not  been  done  by  the  Department 
to  over-ride  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ? 

11982.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  done  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  instance. 

11983.  We  have  asked  that  a great  many  times,  and 
I do  not  think  we  have  had  an  instance  of  it  given  ? 
I do  not  know  that  there  are  any  instances. 

11984.  On  the  other  hand,  may  not  -the  Board  of 
Agriculture  over-nide  the  decision  of  the  Department? 
Well,  they  can  veto  .them. 

11985.  They  have  no  power  of  veto  except  as  regards 
the  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I 
am  just  trying  to  see  whether  you  have  looked  the 
matter  all  round?— I look  at  it  this  way— that  sup- 
posing we  have  an  official  working  in  the  county,  a 
lecturer,  would  it  not  be  better  that  he  should  feel 
that  he  was  a servant  of  that  'body,  and  that  if  he 
did  anything  which  may  he  more  or  less  out  of  the 
way  that  he  would  not  be  reproved  by  any  single  in- 
dividual, and  that  if  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  he 
cut  short  it  would  be  done  at  .least  by  .a  body  of  men 
who  were  acting  together.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  of  tenure  practically  as  well  as  theore- 
tically that  that  feeling,  I think,  is  very  general. 

11986.  (Mr.  Brown).— Yon  think  the  Board  would 
act  more  leniently  towards  -the  officials?— I do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  act  more  leniently 
but  it  is  very  bad  for  any  man  to  hold  a situation  at 
the  nod  of  any  other  individual  no  matter  who  he 
may  be. 

11987.  (Chairman). — It  is  the  rule  throughout  the 
whole  executive  side  of  administration  ?— Well  I do 
not  thank  it  is  right. 


11988.  Could  you  mention  any  other  instance  in 
which  an  executive  officer  does  not  hold  at  will ; in 
the  whole  of  the  English  .Civil  Service  every  official 
holds  purely  at  will? — At  whose  will. 

11989.  ^Practically  ®t  the  will  of  the  head  of  the 
Department? — 'And  can  the  head  of  the  Department 
dismiss  a man  without  appeal — a member  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

(Chairman). — Certainly.  You  have  undertaken 

rather  a large  order,  Mr.  Willis.  You  axe  going  con- 
trary to  the  practice  not  only  of  Ireland  hut  of  Eng- 
land, and,  as  far  as  I know,  of  all  administrative 
offices. 

11990.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  speak  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  officials  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board? — They  are  appointed,  of  course,  I know,  bj 
the  Committee. 

11991.  You  would  not  take  that  away  from  the 
County  Committees,  and  place  it  in  the  Boaid  ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

11992.  (Chairman). — -If  the  Board  dismissed  an 
official  appointed  by  the  County  Committee  do  yon 
think  that  would  tend  to  good  relations  between  the 
County  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ?— I 
do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

11993.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  that  what  you  mean?— 
'Oh,  no.  What  I mean  to  say  is  this — our  county 
lecturer  is  a very  good  man,  and  does  his  work  very 
well,  indeed  ; hut  I cannot  help  thinking  that  he  feels 
that  'he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  people  that  he  is 
serving  in  the  wiay  that  he  ought  to  he. 

11994.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  people  he  is  serv- 
ing ? — The  farmers  and  the  population  generally,  and 
if  he  feilt  that  he  could  act  on  his  own  initiative  in 
many  ways. that  .he  would  be  in  no  way  running  coun- 
ter to  any  individual  that  is  over  him  who  could  dis- 
miss him  with  a stroke  of  'his  pen  it  would  be  better. 

11995.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Has  anything  occurred  in 

ractice  to  illustrate  that  ? — No ; I don’t  think  there 

as. 

11996.  (Chairman). — It  is  an  abstract  opinion?— 
It  is  ; but  it  is  the  general  feeling. 

11997.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  limit  that  to  Wick- 
low ? — Of.  course,  I am  speaking  about  Wicldow,  but  I 
think  it  is  ia  very  general  feeling. 

11998.  (Chairman). — Let  us  go  to  your  next  head— 
the  necessity  of  following  up  the  work  done  in  recent 
years  by  the  county  lecturers  and  instructors,  so  as  to 
afford  opportunities  to  those  who  have  already  profited 
by  'giving  actual  teaching  ?— The  idea  is  to  establish 
one  or  two  places  in.  different  parts  of  the  county 
where  the  sons  of  farmers  might  have  object  lessons 
in  farming,  also  the  farmers  themselves,  and  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  local  interests,  and  not  be 
doing  anything  beyond  their  means. 

11999.  The  advisability  of  bringing  the  agricul- 
tural community  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  progress  by  giving  scholarships  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  intelligent  boys  of  the  county,  and 
the  necessity  for  a more  thoroughgoing  co-ordination 
between  the  educational  bodies  of  the  county  ? — That 
seems  to  me  to  contain  in  a nutshell  the  whole  thing. 
I hold  very  strongly  that  the  educational  system  of 
our  country  is  too  scrappy,  and  it  is  too  much  sepa* 
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rated  one  from  another  in  its  different  departments. 
We  hear  a great  deal  from  time  to  tame  aboutatmo- 
Jphere,  and  so  on,  but  if  we  could  induce m ■ the 
National  schools  of  the  country  an  'atmosphere  of 
apiculture,  I think  we  would  be  doing  more  probably 
than  we  should  do  in  any  other  way,  so  as  to  make 
boys  and  girls  proud  of  having  a knowledge  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  just  as  they  would  be  proud  wn 
other  years  to  know  something  about  mathematics  or 
anything  else  they  would  be  learning,  and  not  be 
Sned  of  the  work  of  their  fathers  and  mothers 
afterwards  as  they  are  now,  and  which  the  National 
eystem  of  education  has  contributed  to  very  largely, 
because  if  a boy  or  girl  goes  to  a National  school,  and 
«+aTS  there  until  about  twelve  or  thirteen  they  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  do  arithmetic  up  to 
simple  proportion,  but  they  are  ashamed  of  the  work 
their  fathers  and  mothers  spent  their  lives  at. 

12000  At  all  events,  to  give  mem  an  inclination 
towards  the  life  they  will  probably  have  to  lead?— 
Yes ; the  study  in  the  schools  seems  to  me  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  agricultural  life  of  the 

00 1200l'  Do  you  think  if  there  was  any  agricultural 
teaching  or  horticultural  teaching  that  toe  teaches 
in  the  schools  are  competent  to  give  it  ?— They  ought 
to  be  competent  to  give  it,  but  I am  afraid  they  are 

B°12002.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  ought  to  be  a part  of  their 
training  and  qualification  as  teachers  in  the  agricul- 
tural schools  that  they  should  be  capable  of  giving  it  ? 
—Yes  ; to  give  them  .a  taste  for  agriculture  ; it  is  an 
untangible  element,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
created  in  time  as  easily  as  any  other  educational 


element.  , , , 

12003.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  teacher  would  want  to 
be  souring  of  an  enthusiast  to  succeed?— He  cer- 
tainly should.  . . ., 

12004.  (Chairman). — Your  fourth  point  is  the  ur- 
gent need  of  a keen  supervision  of  such  educational 
work  as  has  already  'been  done,  for  example,  in  refer- 
ence to  poultry  fattening  stations,  so  that  the  educa- 
tion may  be  conducted  on  lines  converging  towards  in- 
dustrial development,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
crushing  of  local  enterprise  in  this  branch  of  work  ?— 
The  danger  is  that  those  working  at  Avondale  want 
to  get  poultry,  for  instance,  to  fatten.  Of  course, 
they  must  get  them,  and  they  go  to  the  local  markets, 
and  they  buy  them  no  matter  what  they  cost.  I am 
not  giving  any  concrete  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened. They  must  get  them,  and  they  go  to  Tma- 
hely  or  Rathdrum.  They  buy  the  fowl  no  matter 
what  they  cost.  I am  not  giving  any  concrete  example 
of  anything  I have  witnessed,  but  J have  heard  many 

00 12005.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  believe  they  do  what 
you  are  now  going  to  say  ?— They  have  done  it.  No- 
body can  blame  them  for  doing  it.  They  want  to  get 
the  fowl ; they  cannot  work  without  them,  and  tne 
result  is  that  the  local  traders  feel  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  these  men  who  have  the  money,  and  natur- 
ally with  a few  months’  experience  of  that  they  tall 
out,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

12006.  You  mean  they  pay  more  than  the  market 
value  of  the  fowl?— I will  give  you  an  example.  A 
man  I know,  a very  respectable  farmer,  wias  fatten- 
ing fowl  for  the  London  market,  and  doing  thoroughly 
well,  but  these!  others  came  along,  and  he  could  not 
buy  in  the  market  at  the  price  they  were  paying,  and 
leave  himself  a margin  of  profit,  and  he  fell  out  of 
the  work  .altogether,  and  after  a few  markets  he  went 
there  one  day,  and'  bought  in  himself  a lot  at  more 
than  he  could  actually  afford  to  bring  them  borne  and 
make  a profit  on  them  in  London,  but  he  re-sold  them 
to  these  men  in  the  same  market  at  a profit.  J±e was 
a very  respectable  trader,  and  he  told  me  toat  him- 
self. That  is  an  example  of  doing  good  the  wrong 

W!^007.  Are  they  large  purchasers  ?— They  must  be 

fai2008aIfhey  affected  the  markets  ?— They  will  affect 
all  markets. 


man  I speak  of  is  a man  in  whose  word  I have  the  ®cl' 
greatest  confidence.  Rev.  J.  R. 

12011.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Ho  bought  at  the  price  that  Willis, 
ruled  in  the  market  in  the  morning,  and  these  men 
came  on  afterwards,  and  bought  from  him  presum- 
ably because  they  could  not  get  fowls  from  anybody 
else  for  less.  It  shows  they  did  not  get  up  early 
enough  in  the  morning  ? — I suppose  if  they  had  been 
up  earlier  in  the  morning  they  would  have  got  them 
all  right. 

12012.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  a “ ring  ” ? — Certainly  ; but  we  don’t  want 
them  here  in  Ireland. 

12013,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  in  connection  with 
fowl  markets  ?— I heard  of  them  in  more  than  fowl 
markets. 

12014.  (Chairman). — You  suggest  that  the  Avondale 
farm  is  not  conducted  on  proper  commercial  lines?— 

I would  not  like  to  make  the  suggestion,  but  that  is 
the  tendency.  What  I mean  to  say  by  introducing 
the  subject  at  all  is  that  in  an  educational  matter  of 
the  kind  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  relations 
between  the  industry,  and  the  profits  to  be  made  out 
of  the  industry.  If  I teach  a boy  here  to  kill  a 
pullet  or  a dozen  of  them  I may  also  teach  him  how 
to  truss  it,  ,and  send  it  to  the  market,  but  what  good 
is  that  if  he  loses  6 d.  a head  on  them. 

12015.  (Mr.  Dryden).— I suppose  the  bulk  of  the 
people  there  sell  the  poultry  ?-^Oh,  yes ; they  sell 
them  to  the  men  who  deal  in  fowls. 

12016.  60  that  in  that  case  the  Department  m pur- 
chasing at  these  high  prices  is  doing  good  to  the 
people  who  had  them  to  sell  ?— 'Doing  temporary  good 
for  a permanent  evil  to  follow  it.  I know  many  do 
not  agree  with  me  on  that  point,  but  it  is  following 
on  the  lines  which  long  ago  killed  many  industries  m 
Ireland.  .11 

12017.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  any  idea  at  aiil 
how  many  fowl  they  would  purchase  for  the  school 
is  it  ten  a day  or  a hundred  a day  or  what  l-Iam 
sure  they  would  go  into  the  market,  and  buy  300  or 
400.  They  don’t  do  it  regularly  or  constantly ; they 
do  it  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  drop  off. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  some  of  their  own  there. 

’That  makes  the  market  fluctuate,  ,and  people  don  t ac- 
tually know  what  they  are  going  to  get  for  the  fowl 
when  they  start.  . . . . 

12018.  It  is  too  big  a draft  on  the  market  to  be 
otherwise  than  disturbing  to  the  local  market;  toe 
mere  fact  that  they  are  going  to  purchase  a number 
that  is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  numher  avail- 
able on  a particular  date  would  naturally  drive  up 
thejprice  ?— It  would.  I don’t  know  what  toe  remedy 

W°12019.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Have  you  information  as  to 
how  many  they  purchase  ? — I suppose  it  could  be  very 
easily  got,  but  I have  not  it.  , , , 

12020  The  market  could  not  be  very  extended?  1 
am  not  intending  to  make  any  reflection  on  those  who 
manage  it.  I do  not  see  how  they  can  help  xt  at  toe 
present  time,  nor  did  I say  at  the  time  I was  making 
the  suggestion,  but  I saw  the  results.  _ 

(Mr.. Dryden).— The  result  was  seen  in  the  case  of 

is  a big  farmer,  and  is  just  m the  neighbourhood. 

more  evenly.  ? — Over 

12024.  AH  over  the  country  ox  over  tbearea 
tic  times  dm  the  jeer  ami  over. tl»  „„ 

12K5. . You  see  there  m e cert »m> 


12006.  They  affected  tile  markets  1-Uiej  mil  sheet  12025.  You  see  there m other  tvey 

all  markets.  ,,  don’t  quite  see  that  it  ooul , cannot  see  any 

12009.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  suggest they  should  ^ wollld  cause  less  vexy  sorry  to  say 

not  buy  in  the  local  market,  or  what ls, 'bh®  3 other  way  out  of  it,  but  I ^jt  ^ke  um- 

Certainly  not.  I suggest  that  they  should  mot  rush  i|inJlhl31g  thrf  any  of  the  ”ft  calcnlafed 

— J - birage  at,  because  I thnuc  it  is 


_ v ....  I suggest 

PrmL(hPYou  don’t  say  they  mlfully  pay 

they  conld  get  them  fcr!-I  am  only  S>vff  ?»u  an 

example  ef  that  occurred  to  my  ovm  tao.ledge.  The 


brage  at, 

to  do  a great  deal  of  good. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Watson,  v.s.,  examined. 


12026.  {Chairman).— Yon  are  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  'Borough,  of  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

12027.  I think  you  have  'been  requested  to  give  evi- 
dence by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration, appointed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act? — Yes,  tor  the  City  of  Dublin. 

12028.  And  the  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 
— The  first  point  that  I bring  before  you  is — the 
Executive  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
methods  of  raising  money  for  compensation  purposes 
on  local  ratepayers  is  not  a just  one,  and  that  the 
compensation  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals Act  should  be  paid  out  of  Imperial  funds.  As 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  expenses  of  the  veteri- 
nary branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
part,  if  not  in  whole,  are  paid  out  of  the  General 
Cattle  Diseases  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by 
the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1884,  by 
section  71.  The  veterinary  branch  make  a refund 
of  the  half  of  the  expenses  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  money  that  has  been 
paid  to  them  by  the  Dublin  Corporation  they  give 
back  a moiety.  Thus  in  the  year  1903  a farthing  in 
the  pound  was  levied  on  Dublin  City  under  the  Con- 
solidated Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  raised  £997  8s.  4 d.,  and  the  recoupments  of 
1903  and  1904  raised  £331  6s.  10 d.,  so  that  a balance 
of  £666  Is.  6 d.  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
their  own  Department. 

12029.  {Mr.  Brown). — Was  not  the  whole  of  that 
rate  spread  over  several  years  ? — The  farthing  in  the 
pound  was  struck  in  1903. 

12030.  How  long  was  it  before  that  since  any  rate 
was  struck? — I do  not  know  exactly,  but  I think  it 
was  something  like  1900. 

12031.  Has  any  rate  been  struck  since? — In  1905 
there  was  another  rate  of  a farthing  in  the  pound. 

12032.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  farthing  _ in  the 
pound  is  not  applied  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
raised? — No.  What  we  do  suggest  is  that  we  only 
get  bade  a portion,  and  we  consider  that  instead  of_ 
levying  a farthing  that  the  money  that  is  paid  for 
compensation  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  Department 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  'Imperial  funds. 

12033.  That  is  different  from  what  I understood 
you  to  say.  I understood  you  to  say  that  only  £300 
out  of  £900,  roughly  speaking,  was  expended  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  raised  ? — No ; I said  the 
recoupment  that  we  got  back  of  the  whole  sum  raised. 
They  say  they  are  paying  the  half  of  our  expenses, 
and  half  the  compensation,  if  any. 

12034.  Is  not  the  farthing  raised  to  cover  several 
years  ? — It  depends  upon  how  long  the  Cattle  Diseases 
Fund  lasts.  If  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  last 
twelve  months  that  does  the  twelve  months,  and  if  it 
runs  on  for  two  or  three  years  they  don’t  ask  us  to  pay 
any  more. 

12035.  {Chairman). — In  the  last  case  it  has  run  for 
•two  years? — Yes. 

12036.  In  the  paper  before  me  there  are  these 
words — “All  compensation  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases-  of  Animals  Act  should  be  paid  out  of  Im- 
perial funds.”  Does  that  mean  the  rates  should  be 
relieved  altogether? — Yes  ; that  is  the  idea  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

{Mr.  Brown). — I can  understand  that. 

12037.  {Chairman). — Your  evidence  seems  to  go  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  recoupment  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  balance  went  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Department’s  staff  ? — The  statement  is  that  we 
get  back  a certain  portion  of  the  sum  that  we  have 
already  given,  so  that  there  as  a very  substantial 
sum  handed  over  to  the  Department  -for  defraying 
their  own  expenses. 

12038.  {Mr.  Ogilvie). — Carried  forward  for  the  next 
year,  an  which  it  may  be  required  ? — Exactly. 

12039.  For  recoupment  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

{Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  are  held  in  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

12040.  {Chairman). — Tihe  figures  you  give  show  it 
about  half.  Supposing  the  other  half  was  chargeable 

to  the  next  year  that  would  oome  .about  right  ? Yes ; 

it  would  get  near  levelling  up.  For  the  year  1905  -the 
figures  did  not  turn  out  just  as  favourable  to  the  De- 
partment. Id  1906  another  farthing  in  the  pound 


was  levied,  which  amounts  to  928  15s.  3d.  The 
1905  and  1906  were  exceptionally  heavy  in  comnenaa 
tion.  It  was  during  these  years  that  glandenT  wm 
introduced  into  Dublin  by  the  military  authoriti« 
We  got  back  in  those  years  £692  in  the  form  of  ie 
coupments.  They  were  exceptional.  Yet  a balance 
of  £226  15s.  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  (Depart- 
ment. 

1204(1.  (Mr.  Brown).— Axe  not  these  accounts  all 
audited? — That  I don’t  know  really. 

12042.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  be  possible  f<a 
the  Department  to  apply  that  money  otherwise  ?— Oh 
no,  I don’t.  We  don’t  insinuate  that.  Not  only  have 
we  to  levy  those  taxes,  whatever  the  Local  Government; 
Board  directs,  hut  we  (have  to  look  to  the  rates  a 
second  time  for  paying  the  other  (half  of  the  working 
expenses  .and  compensation  under  the  Contagions  Dis- 
eases Act,  which  is  not  paid  out  of  the  -General  Cattle 
Diseases  Fund,  so  the  rates  have  to  bear  two  impost* 
for  the  one  object. 

12043.  {Mr.  Ogilvie ). — You  -get  all  back  that  yon 
have  given  to  the  Department  ? — Yes,  df  there  is  no 
further  levy. 

12044.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  speak  of  the  Department 
in  connection  with  this  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund. 
Is  not  that  a.  distinct  fund  into  which  these  payments 
are  made.  They  are  raised  for  two  or  three  years. 
As  soon  as  that  fund  is  exhausted  there  is  a levy  on 
-all  the  counties  of  Ireland  for  two  or  three  years?— 
It  may  be  for  a year. 

12045.  iSay  for  four  or  five  years  what  have  the 
Department  to  say  to  that  particular  fund?— It  is 
handed  over  to  them  for  administration.  The  sealed 
order  comes  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
•when  the  Corporation  cheque  is  drawn  out  for  the 
amount  assessed  I understand  it  is  handed  to  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Fund. 

12046.  You  know  it  as  a matter  of  convenience  that 
a farthing  is  raised  each  year  instead  of  raising  the 
money  in  fractions  ? — They  can  go  up  to  a halfpenny, 

12047.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Department  are  merely 
a bank  for  this  purpose  ? — That  ds  exactly  it. 

12048.  And  they  have  been  performing  that  func- 
tion quite  satisfactorily? — We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  recoupment.  We  think  that  if  the  compen- 
sation were  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  funds,  and  let 
us  pay  our  own  expenses,  -and  they  paying  their  own, 
it  might  do  justice.  Again,  the  vast  majority  of 
contagious  scheduled  diseases  is  directly  imported  into 
this  country  from  England — glanders  epizootic  lym- 
phangitis, anthrax,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  cattle 
plague,  pleuro-pnetunonia,  and  Sheep  scab. 

(Reports  of  proceedings  under  the  Diseases  of  Ani- 
mals Act,  1902,  page  11 ; Report  for  1903,  page  25 ; 
Report  for  1904,.  page  31  and  page  32  of  the  Report 
for  1904). 

Then,  the  Report  for  1905,  page  30,  also  adds  fur- 
ther confirmation  to  the  statement  that  these  diseases 
are  imported  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.  The 
summary  of  these  reports  is  that  the  Department  ad- 
mit that  epizootic  lymphangitis  and  glanders  have 
been  .introduced  either  from  England  by  cast  tramway 
horses  or  'by  cast  military  horses.  As  to  anthrax,  -it 
is  asserted  that  it  was  introduced  from  England  by 
feeding  stuffs  and  foreign  manures.  It  is  utterly  un- 
fair to  penalise  Ireland  for  the  eradication  of  out- 
breaks of  disease  imported  from  Great  Britain  more 
particularly  through  the.  carelessness  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  criminal  indifference  of  the  army  authori- 
ties. In  the  face  of  the  Department’s  own  returns 
• how  can  the  local  authorities  congratulate  themselves 
on  discharging  their  duties,  the  first  of  which  should 
be  to  make  such  outbreaks  impossible  from  such  a 
source.  But  suppose  it  is  right  to  tax  us  for  conquer- 
ing what  we  don’t  create  by  any  action  of  our  own, 
is  not  tile  eradication  of  diseases  for  the  common  good 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  therefore  should  it  not  be  borne 
out  of  Imperial  funds.  There  are  no  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  or  pigs  imported  directly  into  Dublin  from  the 
Continent,  and  from  our  insular  position  we  are  par- 
ticularly well  situated  for  preventing  the  importation 
of  stock  affected  with  contagious  diseases.  The  Exe- 
cutive Committee  urge  that  local  authorities  should 
be  invested  with  the  fullest  powers  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  contagious  scheduled  diseases,  and 
what  the  Executive  -Committee  think  is  that 
ing,  for  example,  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  has 
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• + -now  swine  -fever  has,  of  course,  consider-  12056:  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  it  merely  a formal  grant-  Oct  19,  ,190a,. 
'wfdSied.  'Tie  powers  of  ‘he  to*1  mthemies  mg;  was  it  ever  refused  !-No,  I ihiok.  I loot  upon  MlildTOr 
, 7 w,? Ireland  are  rather  restricted.  They  have  it  really  as  a matter  of  form.  Watson,  v.s. 

, -throughout  I affected  or  suspected  animals,  and  12057.  {Chairman) .— Is  it  a statutory  requirement} 

WV*  declaring  a certain  place  where  they  find  -There  is  a special  clause  in  the  Orders  of  Council 

l^nected  or  affected  animals  under  restmc-  setting  that  forth,  and  they  also  claim,  under  the 

th°se  Department  took  up  the  -put-  Orders  of  Council,  that  they  have  the  power  to  refuse 

-bon.  *»  ot  ^her  x should  say,  when  or  grant  licences  off  their  own  hat.  That  would  Over- 
'S®8 Vp+ftrinarv  Branch  of  the  -Privy  Council  ride  .any  powers  of  ours. 

^ rthe  uleuTO-pneumonia  orders  had'  abso-  12058.  If  that  was  altered  there  would  have  to  he 
fidf  ^tmi&^ersthey  could  clear  out  a a fresh  Order  in  Council  ?— Yes.  The  Executive 

Toadwayif  they  elected^  and  they  could  declare  Committee  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Army 

whole  area  affected,  whereas  we  had  only  limited  Veterinary  'Department,  being  exempt  from  all  Orders 

3flr= deal  with  the  -affected  or  suspected  in  the  of  'Council,  do  not  notify  the  existence  of  contagious 

which  they  are  found  ; whereas  they  could,  (scheduled)  disease  amongst  their  horses  to  the  Ex- 

J #,«v  did  for  instance,  at  ■Mahony’s  Lane,  in  North  ecutive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  would 

Ttamswick-street ; they  closed  up  all  yards  here.  respectfully  urge  the  necessity  of  the  notificationof 
no  such  power,  and  it  is  the  same  such  diseases  to  the  Local  Authority,  in  order  that 

+W  as  regards  swine  fever,  then  the  Department  their  Veterinary  Inspector  may,  by  inspection,  assure 

rrf  to  deal  with  the  matter  there  was  really  no  himself  that  all  necessary  precautions  have  been 

'witv  The  Executive  Committee  think  that  when  taken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  spreading  in- 
-line with  contagious  diseases  within  their  own  dis-  fection  amongst  the  horses  of  the  city.  I think 

S\ev  ought  to  have  the  fullest  power  that  there  is  ample  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  pro- 


Ha  be  given  to  them,  and  they  feel  that  if  they  ceedings  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
ware  entrusted  with  full  powers  they  would  be  equally  Act  which  I have  referred  to  m a previous  portion 
successful  .as  the  Department  are.  of  my  remarks,  to  show  that  is  beyond  yea  or  nay 

. „ ^ -Ka  or,.  +Kn+.  rnnli-har-ff 'horses  introduced  glanders  into  Ireland, 


12049.  Do  you  think  those  powers  might  be  en- 
trusted to  other  bodies  besides  the  -Executive  Com- 
mittee. Would  it  be  safe  to  the  country  to  have  a 
number  of  authorities? — I am  .aware  there  is  a diffi- 
■ciilty  there.  In  some  portions  of  Ireland  I have  to 


admit  -that  ! think  they  are  very  lax  in  dealing  with  and  - 


of  my  remarks,  to  show  that  is  beyond  yea  or  nay 
that  military  'horses  introduced  glanders  into  Ireland, 
and  also  epizootic  lymphangitis.  We  feel  there 
should  be  some  safeguards ; since  the  Army  Veterin- 
ary Department  don’t  take  any  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect ns  we  ought  to  get  powers  to  protect  ourselves, 


> encroaching  on  their 


the -provisions  of  these  Orders  in  Council.  rights  and  privilege  by  -asking  that  our  Inspects 

12050  Can  you  possibly  -leave  it  safely  with  the  should  see  for  himself  that  the  horses  are  so  isolated 
local  authorities  ? — I would  not  like  to  speak  definitely  as  not  to  affect  any  other  horses  in  the  city, 
for  other  local  authorities.  As  regards  our  own  12059.  (Mr.  Brown).— You  spoke,  just  now,  of  dis- 


for  other  local  authorities.  As  regards  our  c 
authority,  I think  we  can  claim  that  we  discharge 
duties  to  entire  satisfaction. 


eases  being  introduced  through  the  army  horses 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Department ; can 


12051  You  are  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  you  suggest  any  step  the  Department  should  have 
if  vou  don’t  do  it,  who  will  do  it.  But  if  you  let  dis-  taken  to  prevent  that,  seeing  they  bvenopowsi 
y ...  x ___  Lo  _ i„xx;„„  ;x  5 — T nnderst.and  that  there  is  some  slight  under- 


ease in  .at  one  point  you  are  letting  it  in  everywhere  ? 
—Not  that  I wish  to  be  egotistical,  but  I presume  we 
-discharge  those  duties  better  than  some  others. 


taken  to  prevent  that,  seeing  they  have  no  powers? 
— -I  understand  that  there  is  some  slight  under- 
standing recently  between  the  Department  and  the 
Army  Veterinary  Department,  that  they  tell  them 


12052.  (Mr.  Brown). — I was  going  to  ask  you  with  when  there  is,  we  will  say,  glanders  in  a certain 

regard,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  local  authorities  stable,  but  they  in  no  way  communicate  with  the 


have  exercised  their  t 
-cation  of  sheep  scab? 


powers  with  regard  to  the  eradi- 
? — I don’t  know  much ; we  have 


Local  Authority. 

12060.  But  you  spoke  of  the  introduction  of  these 


not  adopted  it  ourselves,  being  in  the  city  ; we  have  diseases  having  taken  place  all  through  the  careless- 
very  few  sheep  except  an  our  markets.  ness  of  the  Department ; what  I would  like  to  know 

12053.  Are  you  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  the  is,  what  the  Department  could  have  done?— I think 
Department  have  in  getting  the  local  authorities  to  the  Department  should  have  power,  when  the  Local 
make  an  order  for  the  purpose  of  the  prevention  of  Authority  has  not,  the  Department  ought  to  have 

sheep  scab  ? — I have  heard  that  they  have  had  very  power  to  inspect  those  horses  in  co-operation  with 


:great  difficulties  an  trying  to  influence  them. 

12054.  You  know  Mr.  Mooney  who  was  examined 


the  army  men. 

12061.  You  have  already  said  that  they  have  not 


before  us  yesterday  ; do  you  agree  with  his  view  that  the  power  ?— They  should  have  the  power, 
power  should  be  really  exercised  by  the  central  autho-  12062.  Where  did  the  carelessness  come  in  ?— In 
rity,  and  not  by  the  local  authorities?— No;  I would  letting  it  be  introduced.  ,,  . , a 

not  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  The  local  authorities  12063.  (Mr.  Musks).— You  think  they  ought  to  have 
should  be  more  on  the  alert  as  to  enforcing  these  made  a noise?— They  should  have  adopted  some 


powers  measures. 

(Mr.  OaiM,).— That  is  the  Committee's  rime-  ,12064.  (Mr.  Broim).-Whai;  injures  !-I  think 
.it  is  not  your  view?  they  should  have  power  to  deal  with  it. 

12066.  (chairman). — It  is  your  official  view!-  12065  (0Joirma»).-Y<m  said  it  was  their  fault! 
Exactly ; that  perhaps  would  be  the!  hest  way  of  putting  — fault  may  hare  been  .rather  strong  word  to  use 
it  Thi  Executive  ftommittee  lespecttoHy  protat  . 12066.  (Mr.  Zfrinm).— W*  want  to  know  what  it 
against  their  being  placed  under  the  necessity  o'f  obtain-  ls  “J®?  ...  t +v,a 

ing  a licence  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  12066a.  (Mr.  Micks).— (Do  you  toink  t y oug 
'Technical  Instnmtion  for  Ireland  for  the  removal  of  bo, have  made  public  reports  on  the  object ?-Y«. 


animals,  either  for  slaughter,  whilst  under  restric- 
tions in  the  district  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or 
for  the  removal  of  such  animals  whilst  under  xestric- 


12067.  (Mr.  Brown).— ‘ Can  you  tell  us  what  it 
was  they  ought  to  'have  done  that  they  neglected  to 
do? — I think  they  should  have  been  more  alert,  be- 


tions  from  one  part  of  the  Executive  Committee’s  cause  they  knew  that  the  army  horses  m South 
■district  to  .nether,  as  snoh  .procedure  is  not  only  . Af™a  were  affected 1 with i glanders,  p.ramtic 
■vexations,  but  a trmtams  me,  and  it  invariably  “d  epitooiic  lymphangitis,  and  knowing  iha .they 
■causes  delay.  This  was  exemplified  by  the  recent  were  com™;  hack,  they  might  have  mde  tome  pro- 
-ontbreak  of  glanders  in  the  city.  The  Committee,  at  y»»n  to  he  sure  that  they  weald  net  send  these 
the  request  of  the  owner,  wonld  order  a special  animal  lnfected  ’urn8,  through  the  conn  ly.  , , 

5 S.'ji  ij&E&sp 

Icoit  _ _ _,x  . •.  x„  1 So  +XI  <r/t  +yt  +liA  T)a-  the  War  Office,  and  repeated  that  it  Had  come  to 

S five  o clock,  it  w^Mtotogoto^l^  ^ knowledge  that  such  a disease  existed  amongst 

sa  S4h ST5  *:id“^,1='i;siiprssed  ~s- 50  *•*  “ 

toth^  live  men  12069.  (Mr  Ogilvie) . — Measures  that  the  Army 

Itr  ’Ey  Veterinary  IDep.Smenl  should  takel-Tes. 

scarcely  see  there  is  any  necessity  for  their  order  12070.  (Mr.  Brovm). — I suppose  you  are  aware  mat 
being  delayed  for  licences ; we  can’t  see  that  there  is  something  of  that  kind  was  done?— I know  that 
•any  utility.  nothing  like  that  was  done.  The  Executive  Com- 
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Oct.  19, 1906.  mdttee  .are  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of  homes, 
— asses,  and  mules  (Ireland)  Order  1906  is  insufficient 
)£r.  Andrew  effectively  deal  with  horses,  asses,  or  mules,  im- 

WataoD,  v.s.  ported.  from  Great  Britain,  Isle  of  Man,  or  Channel 
Islands  into  Ireland.  By  Section  3 it  is  provided 
that  a declaration  must  he  made  before  a magistrate, 
that  is  in  the  district  from  which  the  horse  is 
coming,  and  a certificate  from  a qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  saying  the  animal  had  been  inspected  by  him. 
This  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  the  official 
veterinary  surgeon.  That  is  all  done  before  the  animal 
is  landed.  This  declaration  and  certificate  is  handed 
to  the  lay  port  Inspector  on  landing  on  (Dublin  quay 
we  understand.  How  could  this  Inspector  know 
whether  the  signature  to  either  declaration  or  certi- 
ficate was  genuine  or  not.  The  veterinary  surgeon 
who  signs  the  certificate  need  not  be  the  official  one. 
What  we  would  suggest  is,  why  not  throw  the  onus 
on  the  Veterinary  Inspector  at  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  insist  that  some  such  brand,  as  is  used  by  the 
portal  inspectors  in  the  case  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
pigs,  be  used  which  guarantees  freedom  from 
scheduled  disease.  Of  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  going  over  from  Ireland  to  England  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  branded  with  the  crown,  or 
they  would  not  be  allowed  in.  We  think  that  some 
such  course  might  be  adopted  from  the  English  ports 
in  sending  horses  over  here.  As  to  the  difficulty  m 
knowing  the  magistrate’s  signature,  these  people  are 
not  always  the  most  scrupulous  that  have  dealings 
with  horses,  and  they  might  possibly  get  such  a 
declaration,  and  forge  the  signature.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  lay  inspector,  or  even  of  the  pro- 
fessional inspector  at  the  North  Wall  'knowing  that 
' it  is  a forgery.  We  think  if  certain  magistrates  were 
named  at  the  various  ports  we  could  easily  get  to 
know  their  signatures. 

12071.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  there  have  been 
forgeries  ?— No,  I don’t  say  that,  but  it  would  be 
possible. 

12072.  Tou  are  not  aware  of  any  case?— No  At 
present  we  believe  these  horses  are  not  inspected  by 
the  Dublin  Portal  Veterinary  Staff,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  an  additional  safeguard  if  all  were  in- 
spected at  the  pert  of  debarkation  immediately  on 
landing.  Antecedent  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Order  in  .Council  the  Portal  Internal  Authorities 
always  notified  the  Executive  'Committee  of  the 
arrival  of  .all  horses  from  Scotland,  but  now  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  get  a special  Order  of  Council 
dealing  with  the  subject.  It  is  left  to  the  conscience 
of  the  owner,  or  person  in  charge,  to  notify.  They 
have  all  the  particulars  and  custody  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  the  Executive  Committee  thinks  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  notify  us  as  to  the  arrival  of  horses.  That 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts  1878  and 
1886,  the  Dairies,  (Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  (Ireland) 
Order  of  August  1878,  the  Dairies,  Cowsheds  and 
Milkriiops  (Ireland)  Order  of  July  1886,  and  the 
Dairies,  Cowsheds  and  Milkshops  Amending  Order 
of  1894,  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Local  Authorities  under  the  Diseases 
of  Animals  Acts  1894  and  1903,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  administered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  Department  takes  special  care  of  butter  manu- 
facture, packing,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  same, 
while  they  neglect  altogether  milk,  as  to  its  collection 
and  storage  whilst  cream  is  forming,  and  both 
collection  and  storage  is,  I regret  to  say,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  very  negligently  performed,  so  that 
the  milk  would  be  contaminated  with  dirt,  and  they 
say  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  butter  from  bad 
milk ; they  mean  milk  coming  from  cows  whose 
udders  are  diseased,  or  milk  collected  from  dirty 
udders  by  dirty  attendants,  and  put  into  dirty 
vessels.  The  milk  lis  in  a great  number  of  instances 
put  into  shallow  pans,  and  there  is  no  cover  put 
over  it,  so  that  it  must  become  contaminated  with 
dust  and  micro-organisms.  They  say  it  would  be 
perfectly  possible  to  make  good  butter  from  milk 
laden  with  dirt,  but  it  must  tend  to  turn  it  rancid. 
These  various  Orders  .are  at  present  administered  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  care  of  a 
medical  gentleman.  Now,  who  but  a veterinary 
surgeon  is  properly  qualified  to  deal  with  matters 
relative  to  cows  and  cowsheds? — It  forms  part  of 
the  special  course  in  our  Colleges,  and  is  .also  a 
subject  of  exhaustive  examination  before  qualifica- 
tion. Medical  men  don’t  include  any  such  study  in 


their  course,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  . 
to  know  it  as  well  as  a veterinary  surgeon  IPecte“ 

12073.  Are  these  matters  laxgely  requiring  Ww 
logical  knowledge?— Veterinary  surgeons8  hj!  0' 
special  training  on  that.  0 * 

12074.  There  are  veterinary  surgeons  with  laW. 
tories  here  in  ODublm  ? — Yes,  we  have  one  out  in  +K 
College. 

12075.  {Mr.  Ogilvie).—Wi\l  there  be  similar]* 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  available  in  all  the  ot.W 
areas?— We  think  if  these  things  were  transferred 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  an  overwhelming  main 
rity  of  the  Executive  Committees  through  Ireland 
have  qualified  veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  conse 
quence  is  that  the  inspection  of  cow-sheds  would  be 
very  much  better  done  than  it  is  at  present.  At 
present,  I am  aware  it  is  administered  under  the 
Puftic  Health  Act.  There  is  a difficulty  in  changing 
but  we  think  if  it  could  be  changed  it  would6 also 
come  under  the  province  of  the  veterinary  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if  it  had  a 
trained  staff  of  veterinary  surgeons  there  is  bound  to 
be  very  much  good. 

12076.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  like  to  see  that 
transferred  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
Department? — Yes,  into  the  Executive  Committees 
and  in  that  way  we  would  get  veterinary  inspectors 
to  act  as  inspectors  in  these  matters,  and  I think 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  butter  for 
it  certainly  seems  >a  right  way  to  begin  it.  ’ 

12077.  You  would  also  include  tuberculosis  in 
cattle? — Yes,  that  should  certainly  form  portion  of 
the  transfer. 

12078.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  about  tubercu- 
losis at  present? — The  only  place  in  Ireland  where 
there  is  any  attention  paid  to  it,  at  present,  is 
Dublin.  Personally,  I have,  along  with  my  other 
duties,  to  go  round  the  dairy-yards  and  inspect  the 
udders,  especially  for  tuberculosis. 

12079.  Are  there  any  bacteriological  observations? 
—If  there  is  any  udder  I consider  doubtful,  I take 
samples  of  the  milk,  and  hand  them  over  to  Sir 
Charles  Cameron,  but  although  we  inspect  these 
udders,  we  have  no  statutory  powers.  The  owners 
can  say — “ I don’t  want  you  ; I object  to  it.” 

12080.  (Chairman). — You  have  no  right ? — Exactly 
so,  for  although  we  do  it,  it  is  a power  we  have  not 
got,  and  also  as  to  the  taking  of  samples  of  milk 
that  we  consider  diseased. 

12081.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  any  action  ever  been 
taken  about  tuberculosis  in  milch  cows? — Only  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  dealing  with  meat  and  tuber- 
cular animals. 

12082.  Not  as  regards  milk? — Any  udder  I come 
across  that  I think  either  is  infected  or  suspected,  l 
serve  a notice  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  to  have 
that  milk  destroyed  until  further  notice.  When  I 
am  notified  by  Sir  Charles  Cameron  that  he  has  failed 
to  find  bacilli,  then  we  must  withdraw. 

12083.  If  you  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  animal 
does  suffer  from  tuberculosis? — We  keep  that  order 
in  force,  and  we  keep  our  eye  on  that  cow,  and  we 
generally  are  successful  in  getting  the  owner  to  dis- 
pose of  such  a cow. 

12084.  How  does  he  dispose  of  her?— He  fattens 


12085.  Sells  her  to  another  district  ?— Oh,  no,  they 
are  criminals,  hut  they  are  not,  out  and  out,  as  bad 
as  that. 

12086.  You  would  not  object  to  that? — If  the  dis- 
ease was  confined  to  the  udder,  I would  examine  it 
again,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  carcase. 

12087.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  if  he  packed  her  off?— 
We  have  no  law  to  prevent  him. 

12088.  And  she  is  not  labelled  ? — No,  you  have  no 
right  on  his  premises  at  all. 

12089.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  tuberculosis  were  made  », 
scheduled  disease  ? — Yes,  that  would  give  great  powers 
that  we  have  not,  at  present. 

12090.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  saw  Mr.  Huston’s  evi- 
dence in  Belfast? — Yes,  he  is  a gentleman  in  the 
North.  If  it  was  scheduled  the  other  powers  would 
come  along  with  that,  but  at  present  the  law  is  best 
represented  by  the  sign  minus  as  regards  tubercn- 


12091.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  find  it  prevalent 
largely? — In  the  udder,  no.  I think  in  Dublin  we 
are  fairly  free  from  it.  I don’t  say  it  is  quite  satis- 
factory, for  this  reason,  when  I examine  an  udder, 
and  I come  across  an  udder  that  is  doubtful ; I ssj 
one  sample  is  not  sufficient,  you  would  want  to  take 
half-a-dozen  samples. 
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1P092  (Mr  Micks). — You  want  power  to  isolate  mittee  think  that  pigs  killed  under  the  Swine  Fever  Oct.  19^1906.2 
1 Yes  The  whole  law  on  the  matter  of  Order  should  be  killed  in  our  abattoir.  ,,  Andrew 

ftSsis  even'  from  the  Public  Health  point  of  12101  The  Corporation  went  to  great  expense  about  yA 

tuberculosis,  e 1 Next  ig  the  appiica.  that?— A tremendous  amount  of  expense,  and  it  is 

-view,  is  1 8 ,v  • v.  wjslative  powers  carried  on  at  a loss  of  over  £1,000  a year..  All  these 

tion  of  the  Mallein  tes  . f of  tbe  test,  Royal  Commissions  have  advocated  the  abolition  of 

‘Yfte  jl.pghte.ho™.  It  i.  very  diffitalt .to  p. 

lowered,  end  compemtiim  paid,  private , individo.!.  to  adopt  Hus  mggeation  il  mm- 


should  be  slaughtered. 


Everyone  that  has  applied  the  Mallein  test  for  a portant  a boay  £ 

di.Si.is  of  glanders  ‘*  b»“d  *<>“»'  "“3?  ““5  m02 

Of  doubtful  reaction.  The  course  that  we  adopt  at  , * 

• -5  to  isolate  and  restrict  the  animal  as  sus-  of  is  licensed,  by  t 


portant  a body  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 


nirious  and  we  test  it  a second  time  after  three  one.  We  endea 

STir  • month.  W.  did  feel  during  the  reeent  J.ughte,hou,ee. 


12102.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  slaughter-house  you  speak 
of  is  licensed  by  the  'Corporation  ? — Yes ; it  is  an  old 
one.  We  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  these  private 


we«is  V*  » “r“Y-  'that  it" was  a verv  12103.  You  have  no  power  to  withdraw  the  licences? 

outbreak  ?^a  nartmularlv  if  he  was  in  — Not  without  paying  compensation.  The  Executive 

great  hardship  on  » P ■ , , 7,d  restrict  an  Committee  would  point  out  that  pigs  killed  under  the 

straitened  circumstaces,  res+  • ted  house  really  Swine  Fever  Order  are  passed  or  rejected  for  human 

tSl  SSeshk  almost  food  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  the  Medical 
oats  its  head  off  in  that  time,  and Reaves  tmtUM  officer  q[  Health  for  th£  Corporation  0f  Dublin,  or 
, St  subject  for  outdoor  idiot  We  thiul  at  woJd  he  autkorised  officet  on  theii  bdulf,  and  the  Com- 

hetter  for  eh  ooncorned  to  slaughter  all  doubtM  re-  opinion  that  the  Department  of  Agrieul- 

actom,  and  pay full  compensation.  W< i hove  no  law  "™“hould  all  snoh  work  to  the  M.dkal'Wr 

at  all  at  present  on  tins  subject.  We  think  it  would  q{  Health  for  the  Corporation,  or  other  authorised 

he  desirable  if  such  a law  had  an  existence.  officer  on  their  behalf.  In  discharge  of  my  duties  as 

12093.  (Chairman).  I think  we  are  going  shg  y veterinary  surgeon  I have  come  across  cases  of  pigs 

beyond  our  reference ! "&ese  are i matters  of  P^>kc  which  were  passed  by  the  Veterinary  Officer  of  the 

health?— I think  the  Mallein  test,  and  glanders,  has  Department  that  I would  have  very  great  doubt  about 

something  to  do  with  the  contagious  schedule  of  .|  Yeft  to  me  to  pass.  I don’t  say  that  I would  be 

diseases.  ...  i right,  and  the  officers  of  the  Department  wrong ; wjiat 

12094.  We  are  not  discussing  the  general  question  rBdo’  is  it  would  be  better  to  leave  such  cases  to 
of  public  health,  but  what  the  Department  can  do  tbe  pub^c  Health  Department,  because  where  there  is 

under  its  powers,  or  under  the  additional  powers  you  apparently  a difference  of  opinion  that  creates  two 

say  it  ought  to  have?— I would  think  Mallein  and  st"dardsJof  what  is  fit  and  what  it  unfit,  not  to 

glanders  are  absolutely  connected.  mention  that  it  creates  a spirit  of  distrust  in  the 

12095.  (Mr.  Micks).— That .is  as  regards  the  powers  public  0f  meat  inspection.  Such  matters  might  be 

of  the  Department  rather  than  the  methods  to  be  £ftfel  left  to  the  public  Health  Department  Corn- 

taken? — We  think  there  should  be  an  extension  of  mittee. 

the  powers.  12104.  Would  you  not  consider  yourself  competent 

12096.  (Chairman). — You  would  give  all  these  ad-  £0  determine? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I am  the  person 

•ditional  powers  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture?—  wbo  does  it  chiefly  in  the  city,  but  it  is  under  Sir 

■Give  them  to  the  Department.  Let  them  distribute  Charles  Cameron. 

them  to  the  local  authorities  under  Orders  in  12105.  You  consider  yourself  competent  to  judge? — 


them  to  the  local  authorities  under  Orders  in  12105.  You  consider  yourself  competent  to  judge? — 

Council.  Except  the  Department  got  the  powers  first  Yeg  it  should  ^ left  to  one  Department.  I think 

we  could  not  get  them  under  the  local  authorities.  the  law  sbould  be  amended.  The  Department  have 

12097.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—^ The  argument  is  that  the  perfect  statutory  powers  to  act  in  that  capacity, 
statutory  powers  of  the  Department,  and  their  power  12106.  (Chairman).— It  is  a question  whether  the 
to  distribute  those  powers,  should  be  extended  ?—  ]aw  ^ altered— Yes.  I don’t  want  to  press  it. 

12107.  (Mr.  Ogilvie)^— tiiey  f^Mkfecyi 

Jpini®  tet.een  th,  feecrtive  Committee  and  th.  S’iJSK.S’lLn i 

Department  of  Agriculture  te  as  procedure  in  cute  be  possible  to  the  VetettnMjr  Branch 

breaks  of  contagious  scheduled  diseases  when  thcee  Departmen  o g Health  Committee 

diseases  exist  must  arise  in  differences  in  the  renorts  state  of  affalrs  with  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
diseases  exist,  must  arise  in  cuaerences  m the  reports  Executive  Committee  institute  proceedings  under 

o the  inspectors,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  a copy  ^“""Xs  in  Council,  and  carry  out  the 

of  all  our  reports  and  proceedings,  we  think  it  would  “v’  „ „„„„„„„  ’ f 

facilitate  the  Committee  in  their  deliberations  if  they  bfnne-third  nf  the  fees  fmDosecf  when  auDlied 

had  a full  copy  of  the  reports  of  the  Veterinary  In-  b^g  Sdrf 

ZSf  „u0fwfe  «=**  HErm  “ ™ department  of  U. , wh»W  no 


“’S'  « is  -*h  outlay  in  connection  with  th?  proceedingi, 

12008.  (Mr  «tcfo).-Are  you  not  furnished  with  Department  represented  at  such  proceedings  as  a rule, 
-ftesei-lfo.  We  had  one  instance  where  we  bad  a w's0„„t  a g,™  in  the  Statute;  I think  we  are 
dispute,  and  we  tried  several  times  to  get  to  and  we  mtitlerto  the  whfie  fine  under  Section  75,  Snb-sec- 


were  put  ofi.  We  never  succeeded  as  much  as  we  ti  4 ^ 0oal„ious  Diseases  Animal  Act.  The 

wanted  to,  because  we  never  got  at  the  point  at  issue.  E„ratiTC  Committed  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of 

Phey  gave  us  an  abstract  fr™  the  report.  We  tin„  Ucences  nnder  the  Dublin  Public  Sales  and 

think  full  copies  of  the  reports  should  he  before  the  f,  0'lfa,  MOO,  should  be  vested  in  them,  the  pre- 
Committee  when  differences  of  that  character  arise.  scnt  of  being  licensed  by  the  Department  of 

12099.  (Chairman). — You  want  to  see  the  reports  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 
of  the  inspectors? — The  Committee  want  to  see  the  lends  itself  to  disrespect  of  local  authority  and  a con- 

reports,  because  if  I am  making  one  recommendation,  flict  of  authority  between  the  Corporation  and  the  De- 

and  they  are  making  the  converse  of  it,  we  think  that  partment.  Under  the  present  system  the  Corporation 

there  must  be  such  a difference  that  we  would  like  are  cheated  of  their  market  tolls  by  sales  being  effected 

to  see  where  the  difference  comes  in.  The  next  thing  in  these  lairs.  I am  personally  aware  that  sales  take 

is  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  point  out  place  in  these  lairs,  I have  witnessed  them  myself,  not 

that  although  several  Royal  Commissions  have  urged  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  there  would  be  a convic- 

the  advisability  of  having  all  animals,  cattle,  sheep,  tion,  but  I have  seen  all  the  formula  antecedent  to 

and  pigs,  slaughtered  in  public  abattoirs,  and  that  a sale.  We  are  confident  it  takes  place,  and  we  think 

since  the  Dublin  Corporation  have  such  an  establish-  the  Department  are  not  exercising  themselves  suffi- 
cient, and  having  requested  the  Department  of  Agri-  ciently  'to  put  a stop  to  them,  because  two  or  three 

culture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  to  hundred  beasts  that  should  go  into  the  market  never 

cause  the  pigs  to  be  slaughtered  therein  under  the  see  the  market  at  all.  We  think  we  ought  to  have 

Swine  Fever  Order,  yet  the  Department  have  refused  full  power  over  such  things  within  our  own  jurisdic- 

to  comply  with  this  request,  and  continue  to  slaughter  tion. 

these  animals  in  a private  slaughter-house,  situate  in  12108.  I would  like  to  ask  whether  in  this  most  im- 
a district  where  the  population  is  very  congested.  portant  event  of  sales  there  is  any  possibility  of  diffi- 
12100.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  not  a bacon  store? — culty  in  any  other  place  than  Dublin — is  there  any 
No,  it  is  an  ordinary  licensed  slaughter  house  on  the  reason  why  elsewhere  than  in  Dublin  the  Department 
«ity  quay.  The  Executive  Committee  considers  this  should  be  at  expenses  in  connection  with  prosecutions 
practice  greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  strongly  protest  which  might  he  represented  by  two-thirds  ? — If  the 
against  the  further  continuance  of  it.  The  Com-  Department  had  to  send  down  any  of  their  inspectors 


’ , ? . f,  ^ ° T1  XT'  Executive  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  power 

they  gave  us  an  abstract  from  the  report.  We  nting  licences  under  the  Dublin  Public  Sales  £ 
think  full  copies  of  the  reports  should  be  before  the  Order,  1900,  should  be  vested  in  them,  the  i 

Committee  when  differences  of  that  character  arise.  - - • -•  - • ~ 
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as  witnesses.  I . have  been  an  officer  of  the  Corpora- 
tion since  1900,  and  I think  that  only  on  one  occasion, 
or  perhaps  two,  had  we  any  of  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment present. 

12109.  That  is  in  Dublin,  but  is  it  possible  in  the 
country  generally  ; would  there  be  equally  strong  rea- 
sons for  what  you  say  outside  Dublin  ? — It  would  not 
be  fair  for  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  I don’t  know,  and 
about  the  lairs  I don’t  know  either,  but  I am  perfectly 
confident  a tremendous  number  of  sales  take  place  in 
.these  lairs  every  week,  and  they  never  see  our  markets, 
and  I think  they  ought  to,  and  if  we  had  the  handling 
' of  these  Orders  we  could  make  them  come  in. 

12110.  (Chairman). — We  may  take  your  views  as 
representing  Sir  Charles  Cameron? — I think  so. 

12111.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  he  in  favour  of  that  sug- 
gestion of  transfer  of  dairies  and  milk  shops?— That  is 
a point  that  he  is  particularly  keen  about.  He  urges 
very  emphatically  that  the  inspection  of  dairies  and 
cows  should  be  transferred  from  the  Central  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I have  every  authority  for  stating  that  that  is 
Sir  Charles  Cameron’s  opinion. 


12112.  (Mr.  Micks). — 'Who  would  be  the  „ 
the  Department? — The  Veterinary  Branch  nf 
partment  of  Agriculture.  01  ll»  fc- 

12113.  Who  would  be  the  head  of  that?-  T .. 
suggest  Mr.  Hedley.  ’ 1 ■'“■M 

12114.  Is  he  at  present  head  of  it?— He  hai 
power  at  all,  he  is  the  chief  Veterinary  Inspector  5,1° 
of  course,  his  chief  is  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill.  Tector’H 
12115.  You  would  transfer  it  from  the  Departm* 
because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a human  doctor? 

12116.  You  propose  it  should  be  transferred 
Veterinary  Surgeon  ? — Exactly.  ■ 8 

12117.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a point  on  which 
Charles  Cameron  agrees  with  you? — He  does 
doubtedly.  He  is  very  strong  on  that  point.  ’ “1‘ 
12118.  (Mr.  Micks). — Matters  interlock  somewhat 
and  the  health  of  human  beings  is  the  reason  it  js  ■ 1 
the  hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ?— Yes  from 
a sanitary  point  of  view  I think,  and  the  ComS. 
thank,  and  Sir  Charles  Cameron  thinks,  that  better 
results  would  accrue  if  cows  and  cowsheds  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  John 
Maguire. 


Mr.  John  Maguihe  examined. 


12119.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Irish  Sal- 
moiu  and  Trout  Fishery  Association? — Yes,  sir. 

12120.  You  reside  at  Donore  House,  Drogheda? — 
Yes. 

12121.  The  first  point  on  which  I would  ask  you  to 
give  evidence  is  the  relations  between  the  Department 
and  the  Board  of  Conservators? — I start  entirely  from 
the  inland  salmon  fisheries,  as  distinct  from  the  sea 
fisheries.  The  Fishery  Branch  of  the  Department  is 
only  a branch,  and  the  Board  of  Conservators  are  not 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  them.  There  is  an  advising 
Committee,  with  which  we  are  not  in  touch.  They 
are  elected  or  selected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Department.  I am  now  speaking  of  the  Board  of 
Conservators.  The  Boards  of  Conservators  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Department,  and  the  Department 
answer  that  they  have  no  power  in  many  cases,  in- 
innumerable  oases,  pointing  to  future  legislation. 
Then,  again,  we  made  application  to  them,  -and  in- 
stead of  getting  advice  we  vvere  referred  to  our  local 
solicitor.  I am  making  no  disparagement  of  the  legal 
gentleman,  but  it  is  almost  our  invariable  answer,  and 
it  makes  you  feel  you  are  not  in  touch  with  them. 
Each  Board  of  Conservators  works,  or  is  presumed  to 
work,  absolutely  on  its  own  funds.  The  accounts 
audited  by  the  local  auditor  are  sent  up  to  the  in- 
spectors and  issued  in  their  Deports.  There  is  no 
power,  or  evidently  it  has  never  been  exercised,  of 
surcharging  for  any  excess  payment.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  Boards  of  Conservators 
hold  office  for  three  years,  and  in  the  final  year  they 
are  presumed,  under  the  Act,  to  hand  ever  a clear 
year’s  income — income  derived  from  the  licensed  duty 
of  the  district  and  ten  per  cent,  poor  rate.  That  in 
many  instances  has  not  been  done,  and  a very  extra- 
ordinary effect  has  arisen,  I have  to  make  the  per 
cent,  up  to  1900.  I have  to  make  the  per  cent,  up  to 
1900  for  the  last  Vice-Regal  Commission,  and  I find 
now  that  the  balance,  which  at  that  time  was  £6,000, 
has  now  gone  down  to  £5,000,  showing  that  part  of 
that  balance  which  was  presumed  to  he  handed,  over  to 
the  incoming  new  Board  has  been  neutralised  and 
utilised  for  purposes  beyond.  I am  not  for  a moment 
saying  it  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  utilize  it, 
because  our  means  of  protection  are  so  infinitismally 
small  that  we  had  really  to  accept  the  law  in  order  to 
get  somet-Jiing  done. 

12122.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  in  raising  money? 
— W e have  no'  power  of  raising  money. 

12123.  Hoiw  did  you  accept  the  law? — We  accepted 
the  law  in  this  way,  if  we  came  to  the  third  year  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  protection  of  the  rivers  the  fund 
having  been  created  in  the  two  previous  years,  we 
must  leave  the  river  unprotected  for  one  year  to  carry 
out  the  law  if  it  was  to-  be  carried  out  in  its  strictness, 
and  hand  over  the  funds  to  the  next  Board.  The 
annual  income  is  coining  in,  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
for  protection  for  a year  in  order  to  have  sufficient  for 
the  new  Board  coming  in. 

12124.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  takes  three  years’  income 
to  give  two  years  protection  ?— Practically,  to  hand 
over  the  full  year's  income  to  the  next  Board.  In 


1896  the  balance  brought  down  to  the  end,  that  is. 
the  entire  amalgamated  balance  of  all  the  Board  oi 
Conservators  in  hands  in  1896.  was  £7,000.  In  1904 
it  was  £5,200,  so  that  there  is  a considerable  dropp™ 
off  of  about  £2,000. 

12125.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Has  there  been  any  drop  in 
the  income  in  that  period  ? — The  standard  income  in 
1896  was  £18,000.  In  1904  it  was  £11,010,  that  is 
£7,000  of  a drop  and  £2,000  in  the  balance  down.  Of 
course,  that  balance  down  is  sometimes  in  bank,  and 
sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  so  that  the 
Board’s  loss  of  interest  in  the  money  is  £600. 

12126.  (Mr.  Brown). — Even  when  it  is  in  bank?— 
They  get  it. 

12127.  Is  there  an  overdraft  ever? — There  is,  but 
for  the  nine  years  the  average  bank  interest  has  only 
been  £32  a year,  and  the  payment  for  tho  same  period 
vras  £21. 

12128.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  theory  of  the  finance  ap- 
parently is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  say  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Board,  you  have  got  a year's  in- 
come in  hands? — Presumably. 

12129.  Then,  during  the  first  year  of  the  tenure  of 
office  the  Board  is  assumed  to  live  and  work  with  the 
balance? — Quite  so. 

12130.  Carrying  forward  to  its  next  year  the  income 
of  its  own  first  year  ? — Quite  so. 

12131.  So  that  the  expenditure  of  the  second  year 
of  the  Board’s  life  would  be  the  income  of  its  first 
year? — That  is  the  theory. 

12132.  If  that  theory  were  also  practised  then  there 
would  be  approximately  every  year  as  bank  interest 
almost  the  interest  of  the  year’s  income  ?— Almost  of 
the  year’s  income. 

12133.  Or  half  a year? — Yes. 

12134.  The  smallness  of  the  interest  is  a pretty  fair 
.proof,  apart  -from  the  amount  carried  forward  bring 
short,  is  a pretty  fair  proof  that  -the  Boards  are  habitu- 
ally spending  the  year's  income? — Quite  so,  although 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  when  all  the  expendi- 
ture is  supposed  to  be  concluded,  there  is  an  average 
now  of  £5,300. 

12135.  Taking  that  at  the  least  it  ought  to  give 
more  interest.  At  one  period  of  the  year  they  most 
have  had  a large  portion  of  the  £11,000  in  their 
hands  ; it  ought  to  give  more  interest  if  the  funds 
were  pooled,  rf  all  the  moneys  received  were  entered 
into  a large  account  there  would  then,  be  an  accruing- 
interest  — Each  Board  bas  a distinct  account,  and  only 
report  to  the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  The  Department  has  no  control,  to  surcharge. 
It  may  make  objections,  but  the  law  is  in  such  a posi- 
tion that  we  would  have  to  go  to  law  with  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  Department  with  us.  The  onus  is  on 
the  individual  and  not  on  the  Department.  We  would 
rather  see  the  Department  strong  and  active  ana 
assisting  us  than  as  at  present  as  we  know  upon  an 
individual  action.  I am  not  dealing  for  one  momen 
with  the  fishery  loss  ; I am  only  bringing  it  beforeycu 
generally.  One  very  strong  example  of  that  question 
is  the  question  of  the  close  season.  Mr.  Brown  may 
know  something  about  Dundalk ; in  Dundalk  tney 
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v a +kreo  close  seasons  outside  the  Drogheda  district. 

Sh  SrCstada  mi  B-Uk  Boat*..  have W 
Bot*  „pans  ^ their  power  to  get  an  inquiry  into  the 

Reason  The  Act  provides  for  that,  the  expenses 
fSJ 'uSSry  are  to  be  provided. by  the  party,  mji- 

kfidual  or* claimant  into  the  question  on  ^hic\^e 
vidual  or  c M Bt>ard  ointly  ^h  the 

SSjJ  »ve.  £30,  and  the 

S Su;  >.  back  to  ne  n that  they  TOaUbit 

SSA 

duties  an  p Inland  Fisheries  are  would  have 

larg  ^fdlration  We  understand  that  something 

«fd  olher  things,  but  it  is  not  commensurate  with 

is  reouir^  I don’t  blame  the  inspectors.  I 
St  put  it  doi  to  the  inspectors  but  I say  that  the 
Department  have  not  the  power  they  should  have. 

1^136  (Mr  Brown). — You  suggest  that  strongei 
nowere  should  be  given?— Yes,  larger  powers. 

P .mm  Qf  course,  in  doing  that  you  will  have  m a 
way  to  increase  your  mating  powers  a little  bit  better 
than  they  are  at  present.  An  election  to  a Board  of 
Conservators  is  practically  by  proxy.  HI  individu- 
ally want  to  control  any  one  Board  I simply  go  lound 
and  take  up  all  the  licences  roundabout,  and  if  I am 
beaten  when  I go  round  and  purchase  licences  to  give 
me  an  absolute  full  power,  that  is  a weak  poan... 

12138  What  would  'be  the  franchise  ?— There  are  so 
many  interests  coming  in,  my  own  idea  is  that  it 
3d  bo  an  equal  franchise  for  the  upper  and  lowei 

**12139.  But  still  depending  on  the  licences  ?— En- 
tirely on  the  licences.  , , „ 

12140.  Wouldn’t  that  leave  the  evil  untouched? 

No,  I would  allow  no  proxy  voting. 

12141.  But  the  power  of  an  individual  to  buy  a 
licence  and  so  increase  his  franchise?— He  could  do  it 
to  that  way,  but  that  could  be  regulated  by  the  licence 
only  to  hold  from  the  first  of  the  year.  They  must 
have  been  paid  at  the  first  of  the  year,  or  that  they 
could  not  he  purchased  coming  up  to  the  time  oi  the 
election.  You  have  to  allow  the  election  to  be  earned 
out  by  people  who  are  resident  far  away  from  the 
place  by  sending  their  vote  in,  not  to  be  opened  only 
before  the  election.  The  Department  lias  now  an  in- 
spector, Mr.  Green,  and  you  may  practically  take.hr 
that  his  work  has  been  on  the  sea  fishenes  of  the 
Congested  Districts.  The  inland  fisheries,  represent- 
ing a return  to  the  country  of  over  £300,000,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  Report  of  the  Vice-Regal  Commission, 
are  left  derelict  in  a way.  I don’t  mean  that  in  the 
slightest  disparagment  to  Mr.  Lane,  but  if  the  De- 
partment is  worthy  of  being  advanced  at  all  we  should 
have  our  own  inspectors.  Another  point  is, 

we  think  the  Department  should  be  more 

to  active  touch  by  having  a travelling  ^inspec- 
tor or  ordinary  inspector  instead  of  being  audited  Dy 
local  people,  ‘in  fact,  to  make  individual  members  of 
the  Board  feel  their  responsibility  they  most  have 
an  interest,  and  an  active  part,  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  Board,  and  if  they  neglect  that  duty  or  abuse  it 
they  may  be  surcharged  for  it.  As  far  as  the  Boards 
of  Conservators  are  concerned,  from  my  own  personal 
experience  I can  say  there  is  no  friction  with  the  De- 
partment. We  have  got  on  the  very  old  system  of 
11  pending  future  legislation  ” and  “ our  local  solici- 
tors.’’ I think  we  are  entitled  to  better  consideration. 
We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  inland  fishenes 
should  be  under  a distinct  body  entirely  apart  from 
the  County  Councils  or  anything  of  that  description. 

12142.  (Chairman).— Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Countv  Councils  ?— There  is  one  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1898  with  reference  to  the  halfpenny  m the  pound 
which  enables  County  Councils  to  nominate  represen- 
tatives, but  it  is  absolutely  inoperative.  It  has  not 
been  taken  up  any  way ; it  has  been  impossible  to  put 
it  into  operation.  , „ . , „ 

12143.  (Mr.  Brown,)—  You  dont  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  Iheir  contributing? — Not  the  slightest;  they 
say  thev  have  no  interest  in  the  fisheries. 

12144.  (Chairman). — It  is  a thing  one  is  always  met 
with  to  considering  this  question  of  inland  fishery, 
and  in  order  to  make  a case  for  State  assistance, 
you  want  to  show  that  the  public  are  interested. 
You  do  so  of  course  by  showing  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  breeding  of  fish? 

12145.  (Mr.  Micks).—  And  the  open  netting/—  me 


open  netting  comes  in.  but  vou  must  remember  that  0ct- 19'  1906~ 
the  County  Councils  strike  a rate  on  fisheries  whese  Mr  jQ[m 
valuation  is  over  hereditaments.  Maguire. 

12146.  That  is  the  same  thing?— I put  <>n  my  house  6 
and  they  put  on  their  fisheries;  the  fisheries  as  a rule 
go  in  expenditure  in  tho  way  of  roads  to  the  County 
Council. 

12147.  Oh,  yes,  every  one  of  them,  more  or  less? — 

Well,  what  I say  is  that  this  is  inoperative. 

12148.  And  you  don’t  want  it  to  be  inoperative?— 

No ; Dut  I would  say  to  the  County  Council  we  will 
take  half  of  the  hereditament  rate  on  fisheries  and  I 
will  then  get  the  fishermen  to  pay  their  full  ten  per 
cent.  The  fishery  owner  is  also  rated  for  tho  ten 
per  cent,  rate,  in  addition  to  that  for  fishery  pur- 
poses. That  ten  per  cent,  rate  he  gets  a rebate  on 
if  his  licence  duty  exceeds  ten  per  cent.  The  rateable 
valuation  of  the  whole  of  Ireland’s  fisheries  is 
£25,020.  That  realizes  an  average  of  £931,  leav'ng 
£15,000  as  a rebate  on  licence  duty.  The  way  it  came 
to  me  was  this.  I found  there  was  a great  portion 
of  my  river  not  valued,  and  I said  I must  go  and  get 
this  valued.  I then  found  that  the  result  of  my  going 
and  getting  it  valued  would  be  that  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  get  3s.  3d.,  and  my  Board  would  get  noth- 

mi2149.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  a case  like  the  Cork  Black- 
water  could  you  see  any  reason  for  State  assistance  ?— 

I should  think  State  assistance  should  come  in  to  all 
rivers.  . 

12150.  If  it  is  a proprietary  river  there  is  no  open 
fishing?— If  the  proprietors  do  a portion  themselves, 

I would  give  them  proportionate  State  assistance, 
because  after  all  their  benefit  is  a general  benefit  in 
a way.  Somebody  must  get  value  out  of  their  benefit. 

12151.  (Chairman). — This  is  the  way  Mr.  Green 
puts  it  as  a justification  of  'State  aid — “ Yon  do  it 
to  increase  the  supply  of  salmon  which  is  available 
for  the  public  fisheries” ; “ when  we  start  .a 

hatchery  we  believe  we  are  benefiting  a man  fishing 
in  his  public  right  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one 
against  the  proprietors  fishing”? — It  is  almost  a 
mistake  to  divide  the  two  interests  because  they  rnter- 
lap  one  with  the  other.  . , 

12152.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  do  they  interlap  on  the 
Blackwater  where  there  is  no  interest  but  the  one? 

They  have  only  one  interest,  but-  still  they  have  net 
fishing  on  the  Blackwater.  , 

12153.  There  is  no  net  fishing  there? — I didn  t con- 
sider it.  I wouldn’t  like  to  give  an  opinion,  because 
in  my  own  case  it  is  both  public  and  private  interests. 

I have  not  considered  the  other  point. 

12154.  (Chairman). — In  your  case  Mr.  Green  s 
principle  would  apply?— It  would  apply;  I take  a 
general  interest.  . «.  . 

12155.  Still  there  are  so  many  claims  for  State 
assistance  it  is  necessary  to  know  which  of  them  is 
hat  founded ! — That  ia  a nomt  whicli  atmek  me  m 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  the  Board.  I would 
rather  the  Boards  of  Fisheries  would  create  a fund 
for  which  the  Government  would  give  a proportion. 

I would  rather  absolutely  give  them  a oan  of  the 
money  and  let  the  fishing,  and  fishing  .nterest,  pay 
for  themselves  out  of  their  own  working  power,  and 
have  the  distribution  of  it.  For  their  own  security 
I would  much  sooner  they  worked  m out  themselves. 


12156.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  there  any  capital  expendi- 
ture vou  want  to  incur  ? — Linder  the  question  of  weirs 
and  fish-passes,  these  are  capital  expenditure  and  the 
real  expenditure  which  is  of  importance  to  us  is  the 
question  of  protection. 

12157.  (Mr.  Micks). —Hatcheries  would  be  capital? 
— A steam  launch  would  be  capital.  There  is  another 
Point  too;  it  has  really  been  by  privato  subscrintion 
that  the  upkeep  of  the  fisheries  has  been  kept.  • there 
is  over  £1,300  a year  by  private  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  the  different  Boards.  Thar  m^es  up 
tho  deficit  of  the  balance.  I think  a thing  Uke  tnat 
Soirid  not  go  on.  The  Vice-Regal  Commission  sug- 
gested a certain  raising  of  licences.  I consider  it 
would  be  better  to  raise  them  by,  say,  ten  per  cent. 

12158.  25s.  licence  instead  of  £1 ?— Yes  ; that  would 
bring  in  about  £927  over  tho  full  ten  per  cent.  We  are 
3 by  each  person,  and  no  rebate,  provided  they 
Sot  a reduction  irom  the  County  Council,  wotod  make 

charges  cf  £285  going  up  ftway  with  private  sub- 
a am  not* taking  this  into  consideration  at 

Iw. nfto i»  that  inland  M»iea, 

4 T 
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Oet.  16,  1906. 

Mr.  John 
Maguire. 


and  these  as  a commercial  concern  if  they  were  all 
commercially  worked  by  commercial  people,  there  is 
ample  enough  to  go  to  the  bank  or  to  the  Government 
and  say  we  have  so  much  security  to  offer  you  in  the 
way  of  revenue  you  can  give  us  so  much  as  a loan. 

12159.  Do  you  go  beyond  salmon — sea  trout? — I 
would  go  into  brown  trout  and  eels. 

12160.  Pike  and  perch? — I look  on  pike  as  an 
enemy.  You  cannot  have  them  with  salmon  and 
trout. 

12161.  You  have  them  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Shannon  1 — We  have,  but  we  try  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
best  we  can.  If  we  were  able  to  create  something 
like  that  with  the  Department,  we  are  not  financially 
bad,  if  the  thing  was  properly  taken  up. 

12162.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  a sound  basis? — 
Yes,  there  is  a sound  basis  there  to  work  on  if  taken 
op  calmly  and  quietly.  Of  course,  the  Department 
won’t  take  that  up  in  that  way ; .it  won’t  legislate. 


12163.  I suppose  legislation  is  necessary  ?_t„  • 
tion  is  necessary,  that  is  what  my  Associatii' 
endeavoured  to  promore  if  possible.  ' 0n  "as 

12164.  (Mr.  Michs). — And  the  fishery 
are  the  only  people  who  could  have  charge  of  fi.fi  ■ 
-Yes;  I think  you  have  had  ample  evidenfe8' 
you  that  the  dues  of  the  County  CooncS  0te 
going  down,  but  are  likely  to  be  increased!  and  if 
anxiety  is  to  extend  them,  and  I am  certain  j,  e 
extension  of  those  that  the  inland  fisheries  if 
were  transferred  to  the  County  Oouncils—tw,  ■ 
. Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Joyce  thut  ^ 

universal  dissatisfaction  by  everybody.  He  was  i " fi 
in  doing  away  with  proxy  voting  which  would  ^ 
County  Councils  a power  in  reference  to  this  mat} 
under  which  they  were  not  contributing  anv 
and  that  we  would  strongly  object  to.  7 Unds> 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER,  20th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  G.C.B.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilyie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J:  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


The  Earl  of  Drogheda  examined. 


S 


12165.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  have  come  here 
about  this  question  of  the  Barrow  drainage  ?— Yes ; I 
received  a notification  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
meeting  here  to-day. 

12166-  'Well,  I have  no  information  of  what  you 
desire  to  say  ; will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you  wish  to 
say  ?_To  begin  with,  of  course,  it  would  be 
a good  thing  for  the  whole  district  between  Mount- 
mellick,  indeed  including  Mountmelliek,  and  Athy  if 
we  could  get  some  of  these  dreadful  floods  avoided. 
You  see  the  river  rises  in  the  mountains  here  and 
thus  from  Mountmelliek  downwards  and  then  it  comes 
into  the  flooded  part,  Portarlington  ( explains  on 
map),  crops  and  hay  are  washed  away,  and  a great 
deal  of  damage  done  at  Athy,  and  I am  not  sure  that 
it  does  not  do  so  a little  further  on. 

12167.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  chief  problem  is  between 
Monasterevan  and  Athy  ?— It  is ; if  we  could  manage 
to  clear  away  the  obstructions  in  the  river  and  let 
ibe  water  run  off  more  quickly  it  would  be  a great 
benefit. 

12168.  (Chairman). — I suppose  that  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  investigated  by  the  other  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

12169.  Ibe  Arterial  Drainage  Commission ?— Yes. 
12170.  (Mr.  Brown) . — I _ think  I might  say  that  the 
;reat  necessity  of  this  work  might  be  assumed  by  this 
Commission,  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  established? 
— As  I understand  it  is  the  allocation  of  the  various 
sums  more  than  anything  else. 

12171.  (Chairman). — Well,  we  are  waiting  to  hear 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  ; we  have  not  had  the  matter 
brought  before  us  at  all  except  privately,  and  we  are 
waiting  to  hear  what  action  we  are  asked  to  take  1 — 
Well,  I suppose,  mainly,  I think  Mr.  Brown  will  bear 
me  out  in  this,  that  the  principal  obstruction  is  the 
long  succession  of  sharps  opposite  Bert ; I thank  that 
runs  for  three  miles  ; that  would  require  the  blasting 
away  of  some  rocks,  but  not  necessarily  a very  expen- 
sive business.  There  have  been  several  propositions 
made  on  this  head  at  previous  inquiries,  hut  I think  a 
great  deal  of  obstruction  could  be  cleared  away  with 
compartively  little  difficulty,  as  far  as  I can  judge, 
from  what  1 have  done  in  the  demesne.  There  I found 
the  character  of  the  obstruction  was  chiefly  friable 
and  easily  got  rid  of.  Then  there  is  another  main 
cause  of  difficulty,  after  the  river  leaves  our  demesne 
and  goes  on  to  Riverstown  there  the  river  breaks  out 
into  a series  of  little  channels. 

12172.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  are  islands  and  ob- 
structions?— Yes  : and  they  practically  hold  up  the 
water  to  a very  large  extent,  and  then  it  goes  up  over 
the  country,  and  sometimes  floods  occur  in  the  summer 
time,  and  if  crops  are  out  they  are  swept  i.way ; that 
is  principally  about  Monasterevan.  There  is  one 
main  thing  I should  like  very  much  to  say ; there  is  a 
bridge  that  is  really  an  aqueduct,  carrying  the  canal 
along,  and  the  central  arch  is  absolutely  blocked  up. 
In  the  great  storm  of  1903  a number  of  trees  fell  into 
th/e  water  and  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged 
found  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  out — had  not  the 
means — and  they  gradually  formed  obstruction,  and 
all  the  detritus  coming  down  the  river,  hay  and  leaves 


gradually  silted  up  against  these  and  made  a tremen-  Oct.  20, 1906. 
dous  obstruction.  _ m.  tT"7 

(Chairman). — I think,  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  we  may  The  Earl  of 
assume  that  improvement  works  involving  more  or  ° 
less  expense  are  necessary  in  this  river,  and  I suppose 
I may  add,  for  agricultural  purposes  f 

12173.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  the  magnitude  of  these 
works  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  be  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman). — And  that  a Commission  is  sitting  on 
this  subject  and  dealing  with  this  particular  case? 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  is  included  in  the  reference. 

12174.  (Chairman). — And  evidence  has  been  taken 
on  it? — It  has. 

(Mr.  Brown). — And  there  is  also  a report  of  a Royal 
Commission  specially  on  the  subject  of  the  River 
Barrow. 

12175.  (Chairman)  ■ — Therefore,  you  may  take  it  as 
proved  that  there  is  a great  public  necessity  for  that 
improvement ; the  question  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether  any  duty  lies  upon  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  whether  it  is  a matter  that  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  by  separate  legislation  ; of  course  the  fact 
that  a separate  Commission  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  this  .and  similar  cases  suggests  that  it  is  a 
■general  question  rather  than  a special  question  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? — Well,  you  see  these  im- 
provements would  cost  too  much  (for  private  indi- 
viduals to  carry  them  out. 

(Chairman) . — That,  you  may  assume.  . 

12176.  (Mr.  Brown). — Or  even  any  combination  of 
private  individuals? — Or  any  combination,  and  I sup- 
pose we  may  look  in  the  near  future  to  a vast  number 
of  holdings  being  created,  and  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  put  any  great  tax  on  those  small  holdings ; 
it  would  be  so  infinitesimal  in  each  case. 

12177.  (Chairman).— The  whole  question  is  whether 
there  is  any  claim  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture out  of  certain  limited  funds  applicable  to  agri- 
culture and  other  rural  industries ; whether  there  is 
any  claim  for  a large  expenditure  upon  this  project, 
wMch,  if  granted,  would  deprive  them  of  the  means  of 
utilising  me  money  otherwise  ; that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion?—Of  course  it  is  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. 

12178.  But  that  is  your  case? — Yes. 

12179.  I won’t  trouble  you  about  the  technical  ques- 
tion on  the  construction  of  the  Act,  but  you  leave  the 
question  in  that  broad  way? — That  is  really  the  case. 

12180.  There  are  gentlemen  who  have  considered  it 
more  in  reference  to  the  Act  itself,  and  I daresay 
we  will  hear  them  ?— That  is  my  case,  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  whole  of  that  district,  and  not  only  m 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  hut  even 
fax  back  in  the  bogs,  would  be  immensely  benefited 
by  the  clearing  away  of  obstructions,  and,  broadly, 
that  is  my  case.  , . , . 

12181.  Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  matter  before  him  on 
that  other  Commission,  and  T think  we  need  not 
trouble  Lord  Drogheda  in  establishing  that  .—I  think 
Mr.  Brown  understands  the  points  I put  before  you. 

(Mr.  Brown). — -We  may  assume  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  this  work  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being 
carried  out  by  private  enterprise,  and  the  necessity  of 
a grant  of  public  money  from  some  source. 
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Mr.  "William  Fixzmatjeice,  Carlow,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
Fitzmaurice. 


12182.  {Chairman).— Yon  are  here  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, the  Barrow  drainage? — Yes,  sir. 

12183.  You  heard  what  passed  with  Lord  Drogheda 
that  the  question  is  what  are  we  asked  to  report  in 
reference  to  this  matter ; that  is  the  whole  question 
for  us  ? — I am  more  interested  in  the  property 
a little  north  and  south  of  where  Lord  Drogheda 
was  speaking  of ; that  is  about  Portarlington, 
and1  also  about  Athy,  and  down  Carlow  way, 
and  I cannot  imagine  anyone  not  being  warmly 
in  favour  of  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow.  Of  course 
there  may  be  some  technical  points  that  might  pre- 
vent what  I am  so  very  much  in  favour  of  doing,  but 
as  a layman,  I would  feel  that  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense of  doing  away  with  the  mills  and  other  indus- 
tries that  may  exist  along  the  River  Barrow  could 
be  avoided  by  not  doing  away  with  the  mills,  but  by 
establishing  probably  a series  of  sluices  in  the  weirs 
and  other  obstructions  that  exist  in  the  River  Barrow 
for  the  use  of  those  industries,  by  having;  sluices  that 
could  be  managed  by  mill-owners  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  industries  that  could  regulate  the 
flow,  also  it  appears  to  me  very  necessary  to  remove 
many  of  the  obstructions,  whether  islands  or  shoals 
that  exist.  If  I am  not  too  tedious  I would  mention, 
specially,  Bert  Bridge,  Athy  weir,  and  Ibelow  Carlow 
weir,  as  being  vast  obstructions.  I happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Burrin  Drainage  Board1,  which  dis- 
trict ends  about  half  a mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Buirin,  where  it  enters  the  River  Barrow; 
there  vast  quantities  of  sand  are  brought  down  by 
flood  into  the  River  Barrow;  the  Burrin  enters  the 
River  Barrow  immediately  below  Graigue  wear  and 
there  the  boats  and  all  the  canal  traffic  have  to  go 
further  than  half  way  across  the  River  Barrow  to  get 
water  enough  to  float  the  boats  in  low  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  deposits  of  sand,  a tre- 
mendous obstruction  is  formed,  but  immediately  above 
that  obstruction  there  is  a large,  weir,  Carlow-Graigue 
weir,  and  I maintain  if  a number  of  sluices  were  put 
in  that  weir  that  the  wonderfully  extensive  mill  of 
Messrs.  Shacklefbon  and  iSon  need  mot  be  interfered 
with;  it  could  work  then  just  as  it  is  now,  and  the 
Barrow  drainage  would  be  considerably  improved. 

12184.  (Mr.  Micks). — ‘Would  the  sluices  be  under 
tiie  control  of  Messrs.  iShackleton  ? — I think  there 
should  be  a Board1  or  caretaker,  or  some  authority  over 
the  sluices  of  the  River  Barrow. 

12185.  The  Drainage  Board  ? — Yes ; so  as  to  see  they 
were  properly  kept. 


of  Agriculture?— All  this  would,  I believe  firmlv  hoi 
agriculture  and  grazing.  - ’ elP 


(Mr.  Brown).— You  may  take  it  that  there  ar„ 
45,000  acres  of  land  which  are  annually  subject  t 
flooding  by  the  River  Barrow ; that  has  been  found  bv 
a Royal  Commission.  y 

12191.  (Chairman).— Assuming  all  that,  assnmine 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  increased  expense,  which 
is  more  than  the  residents  cr  proprietors  or  tenants 
in  the  neighbourhood  could  be  expected  to  bear  and 
that  they  have  some  claim  upon  public  funds 
the  whole  question  for  us  is  whether  a case  of  that 
sort  is  so  strong  as  to  create  a definite  demand  upon 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  that  we  should  deal  with  the  matter  in 
our  Report? — I hope  very  much  that  it  may  bo 
decided  that  it  is  one  that  you  can  deal  with. 


12192.  Sou  are  here  to  press  that,  and  what  wo 
want  to  hear  is  the  ground  on  which  you  press  it  over 
and  above  these  grounds  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted? — I should  think  that  it  would  be  so  because 
there  are  large  tracts  of  country  between  Athy  and 
Kildare  where  there  is  a very  vast  area  of  land  that  is 
annually  flooded. 

12193.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  may  take  it  45,000 
acres  ? — That  alone  I think  would  enable  you  to  give 
a report  that  would  press  very  much  on  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  the  advantage  of  using  money  to  sink  the 
River  Barrow. 


12194.  (Chairman). — No  application  has  been  made 
to  them  ? — I do  not  know ; this  is  the  first  inquiry  I, 
have  attended. 


12195.  (Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  know  whether  you 
are  aware  that  in  1889  a Bill  was  brought  in  by  which 
there  was  to  have  been  a free  grant  of  £213,000  made 
for  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow  on  the  condition  that 
between  the  proprietors  of  the  flooded  lands  arid  the 
Grand  Juries  of  districts  affected  £150,000  should 
be  raised  by  loan  ? — I have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in 
your  figures  ; I have  a recollection  clearly  of  a large 
grant  having  been  proposed  by  Government. 

(Chairman). — You  cannot  have  stronger  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  your  case  than  that. 

12196.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  be  £363,000?— I 
feel  with  great  regret  that  that  was  not  carried  out. 

12197.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  an  admission  that 
the  State  was  responsible  and  ought  to  contribute?— 
No  doubt  about  it. 


12186.  And  having  control  independently  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Messrs.  ShacMeton? — I would  like  to 
help  them  us  far  as  we  could,  or  .any  other  mill- 
owner,  but  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow  should  be  para- 
mount to  any  miller’s  interest. 

12187.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  flooding  you  are  com- 
plaining of  in  the  neighbourhood  if  Carlow  is  the 
flooding  of  the  town,  not  of  agricultural  land? — There 
is  a good:  deal  of  agricultural  land  flooded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  the  Barrow,  a little  above  and  a 
little  below  Carlow ; I would  mention  the  lands  of 
Graigue. 

12188.  What  extent  of  land  ?— Between  200  and  500 
acres.  You  could  easily  see  by  the  ordnance  map 
where  the  flooded  land  is.  Were  Lord  Drogheda’s 
wishes  to  be  carried  out  in  full,  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions that  appear  about  Monasterevan  and  north  of 
Athy,  it  would  injure  Carlow  very  much,  and  the  dis- 
trict above  and  below  it,  because  the  rush  of  water 
would  come  down  so  much  more  rapidly. 

(Chairman). — I suppose  all  these  questions  that  you 
are  putting  before  us  now  have  been,  or  will  be,  put 
before  the  Commission. 

12189.  (Mr.  Brown). — All  that  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  is 
saying  up  to  the  present  are  really  matters  for  the 
Arterial  Drainage  Commission;  .the  question  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  whether,  as  suggested,  any  sum 
should  be  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  purpose?— I don’t  think  the 
notice  confined  itself  to  that  particular  point. 

12190.  But  it  would  not  be  relevant  at  all  to  our 
inquiry;  we  are  only  inquiring  into  the  Department 


12198.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  want  to  get  the 
£50,000  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture? — Yes,  sir; 
or  whatever  we  can. 

12199.  (Mr.  Brown). — Perhaps  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  will 
give  us  an  opinion  whether  £50,000  would  be  likely 
to  effect  peimanenlly  good  results  ? — I believe  it  would, 
provided  something  in  the  direction  I have  described 
were  carried  out. 

12200.  If  there  was  a grant  of  £50,000  do  you 
think  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  which  were  re- 
lieved from  flooding  would  consent  to  contribute?— 
I certainly  think  they  should. 

12201.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  they  consent  to  a 
rate  ? — There  would  be  a considerable  time  elapsing 
before  they  would  derive  any  real  benefit,  it  would 
be  some  years  before  the  land  between  Kildare  and 
Athy  would  be  reclaimed. 

(Mr.  Brown). — That  is  always  the  case.  It  takes 
some  time  for  aquatic  grasses  to  disappear  and  for 
other  grasses  to  grow. 

12202.  (Chairman). — Assuming  an  expenditure  of 
£50,000,  what  are  the  counties  that  would  be 
benefited  by  it? — Carlow,  Queen’s  County,  Kildare, 
and  possibly  King’s  County,  I would  limit  it  to. 
The  Barrow  is  a very  important  river  in  Portarlington, 
It  floods  the  streets  of  the  town  and  the  country 
around  very  largely  in  wet  weather. 

12203.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  add?  •! 
don’t  think  anything  further,  except  to  advocate  m 
strongly  as  I possibly  can  that  the  money  should  be 
got  somewhere. 
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Mr.  Arthur  S.  Lough,  j.p.,  Killeshanda,  examined.  Oct.  20, 1906- 

,2204  («Wr«»V-T~  » • memte  of  «.  W,  mil  presontlj.  I .»  ttjtog 

<wtv  Cavan  .Committee  ?— Yes,  I have  been  a to  remove  a slight  misconception.  ug  ’ 

Al"  AoriflnUaire  since  its  for-  12207.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  was  first  mentioned  by 


member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  since  its  for-  ___  _ 

-mation  in  1900,  and  .a  member  of  the  Agriml-tnira  ^ Bighop  of  Eosa?— I explained  it  at  the  Board 
Board  since  February,  1902,  haying  been  tn  ee  fully,  and  the  Vice-President  dealt  with  it. 

■elected  by  the  Ulster  Provincial  Con™il-  * I do  not  desire  now  to,  and  I never  did, 

been  delegated  by  the.  Cavan  County  CramnittM  of  in  ,any  way  impugn  the  perfect  Iona  fides 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  and  the  Kilte-  Qf  0f  these  gentlemen  in  their  endeavour 

shandra  Co-Operative  La.iry  and  Agnculra  al  ^ seciire  financial  support  from  the  Depart- 
Society  to  give  evidence,  and  I may  also  say  1 have  ment_  kas  been  suggested  that  I said  at  a 

-taken  a keen  interest  m ihe  agricultural  movement,  meeting  0f  the  Council  that  some  members  of  the 

.and  have  assisted  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  Boar<f6of  Agriculture  'had  fuller  knowledge  of  the 

in  organising  a number  of  Co-Operative  Societies.  ■payments  that  had  been  made  to  the  Society  than 

'To  ensure  the  success  of  the  Departments  schemes  0thers.  This  is  a totally  inaccurate  deduction  from 

it  is  essential  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  wor<ls  that  I used.  What  I said  was  that  no 

as  Government  Departments  are  not  trusted  in  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the 

Ireland,  and  “Castle  Boards  are  even  more  dis-  Boai.d  and  als0  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 

liked.  This  was  realized  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act,  flf  the  I A O lS  had  fuu  knowledge  as  to  the  pay- 

and  a certain  element  of  popular  control  was  felt  to  ments  which  the  latter  received  owing  to  their  con- 


it is  essential  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  worda  that  I used.  What  I said  was  that  no 

as  Government  Departments  are  not  trusted  in  doubt  the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the 

Ireland,  and  “Castle  Boards  are  even  more  dis-  Boai.d  and  a“s0  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 

liked.  This  was  realized  by  the  promoters  of  the  Act,  the  LA.O.iS.  had  full  knowledge  as  to  the  pay- 

aud  a certain  element  of  popular  control  was  felt  to  ments  which  the  latter  received  owing  to  their  con- 

be  absolutely  necessary.  So  we  have  had  the  Council  nection  with  both  bodies  which  tlie  elected  members 

.and  the  Boards  with  County  Committees  and  Sub-  B^rd  who  were  not  on  the  Committee  of 

Committees.  _ The  ^constitution  of  the  Council  of  lgociejy  could  not  have,  I do  not  think  that  that 

Agriculture  is  fairly  satisfactory ; the  elected  mem-  observation  could  be  capable  of  misrepresentation, 

hers  are  all  one  could  expect,  and  those  nominated  They  could  hear  as  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 

were  evidently  selected  on  account  of  the  interest  mitfceo  what  we  could  not  have  -heard  who  were  not 

they  took  in  industrial  agricultural  development.  The  Qn  that  Committee.  The  first  reasons  that  I desire 
Agricultural  Boards  consists  of  fourteen  members,  - - . .. 


**&— „ , , ,,  - to  give  why  subsidies  from  the  Department  to  the 

two  ex-ojjicio,  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Vice-  Society  should  cease  are  financial.  To  make  them 

President,  four  nominated  by  the  Department  and  „ood  j mllst  briefly  allude  to  the  sources  from 

■eight  elected  by  the  Provincial  Councils.  In  view  ^hioh  tke  p.A.O.S.  has  drawn  its  funds  hitherto, 

■of  the  peculiar  relationship  which  was  recently  p^ably  no  Society  was  ever  supported  more  liber- 

shown  to  exist  between  the  Department  and  the  ^ by  voluntary  contributions  in  Ireland  than  it 

I.A.O.S.  I consider  the  nominated  element  unsatis-  kas  been.  £15  ooo  were  received  from  Sir  Henry 

factory,  three  or  four  members  being  prominent  It  was  helped  with  funds  from  the  Con- 


members  of  lie  latter,  one  being 
■other  ex-Chairman,  and  another 


itter,  one  being  its  Chairman,  an-  gested  Districts  Board.  Its  weekly  organ  The  Home- 

a,  and  another  on  the  Committee.  3£ead  stated  that  its  total  receipts  since  its  forma- 

members  out  of  thirteen  on  tne  .•  siwbj.j  570.0(10.  T think  this  ,is  about  a vear 


This  makes  five  members  out  of  thirteen  on  the  tion  exceeded  £70,000.  I think  this  is  about  a year 
Board  more  or  less  officially  connected  with  the  js  now  evident  that  these  voluntary  con- 

I.A.O.iS.  I think  this  shows  how  dangerous  the  t£butions  have  dried  The  only  reasonable  ex- 
■prmeiple  of  nomination  may  become  when  the  pianation  that  can  be  given  for  this  change  is  that 

nominating  authority  is  not  immediately  xesponsible  £hose  who  famished  Ihe  money  hitherto  are  not 
to  Parliament.  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  results  to  continue  to 

12205.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  he  is  not  a minister  keep  it  in  funds.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 

having  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes.  At  organization  is  now  a Friendly  Society,  having  busi- 

the  last  meeting  of  -the  Council  of  Agriculture  in  ness  relations  with  a number  of  trade  org.aniza- 

M-ay  I asked  the  Vice-President  if  the  Chief  Secre-  tions  throughout  the  country.  According  to  its  ro- 
tary was  consulted  before  the  • nominations  were  ports  the  paid-up  capital  of  these  Societies  is 

made  to  the  Board,  and  the  answer  was,  “ No,  this  £125,000,  and  their  annual  turn-over  is  £1,500,000. 

matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  The  connection  between  the  Organization  Society  and 

-and  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  gentlemen  from  these  Co-Operative  Societies1  is,  in  its  most  important 

the  previous  Board.”  I wish  to  refer  to  the  rela-  functions,  financial  It  does  everything  in  its  power 
tions  existing  between  the  Department  and  the  to  obtain  affiliation  fees  and  annual  subscriptions 
I.A.O.S.  Up  to  the  end  of  1904  the  I.A.O.S.  was  from  them.  It  would  not  be  any  great  Strain  on  so 
a philanthropic  association,  supported  by  voluntary  many  trading  societies  as  these  to  find  the  necessary 
-contributions,  educational  in  its  character,  started  support  for  a central  organization  if  they  were  satis- 
in  1894,  to  quote  its  own  words,  “ For  the  purpose  fied  its  services  were  of  use  to  them,  but  in  the  year 
•of  organizing  agriculture  and  other  industries  on  co-  1904,  the  report  explains,  that  their  total  contribu- 
operative  lines.”  It  was  managed  and  controlled  by  tions  were  £606.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  say  that 
.gentlemen  elected  by  the  subscribing  individuals.  In  if  neither  voluntary  subscribers  who  were  responsible 
1904  the  rules  were  altered,  it  became  a Friendly  for  its  existence  nor  these  co-operative  associations, 
Society,  with  a Committee  of  twenty-eight,  sixteen  who  receive  any  benefits  that  may  arise  from  its 
■elected  by  Co-Operative  Societies,  four  from  each  exertions  are  willing  to  find  the  necessary  funds  a 
province,  four  elected  by  individual  subscribers,  four  Government  Department  should  hesitate  to  step  into 
•co-opted  by  the  elected  members,  and  the  President  the  breach.  The  main  objection,  however,  to  the 
and  Vice-President,  who  were  elected  by  the  general  financial  connection  between  the  Department  and  the 
meeting  and  two  representatives  of  the  Department.  Society  is  the  .Parliamentary  pledge  that  was  given 
All  societies  were  asked  to  affiliate  with  it  and  sub-  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  was  then  Chief  Secre- 

•scribe  to  the  funds.  Public  attention  has  recently  tary,  on  the  subject  when  the  Act  was  passed.  Per- 

been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  considerable  subsidies  haps  the  best  way  I can  put  this  before  the  Com- 
haye  been  paid  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  mittee  is  by  quoting  a letter  from  Mr.  John  Dillon, 

this  Society.  My  object  is  to  give  reasons  why  I M.P.,*  who,  when  the  Act  creating  the  Department 

think  this  policy  was  an  undesirable  one  to  adopt,  was  passed  was,  as  he  is  now,  a leading  exponent  of 
and  that  it  should  he  abandoned.  Before  going  Irish  public  opinion.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
fully  into  -the  case  I would  like  to  offer  a word  of  John  Gannon,  the  manager  of  the  Killeshandra  Co- 
explanation as  to  why,  I,  as  a member  of  the  Board  Operative  Dairy  Society,  and  _ it  may  be  taken  as 
•could  not  give  effect  to  njy  views  without  troubling  stating  the  conditions  on  which,  in  Mr.  Dillon’s 
.your  (Committee.  Possibly  on  this  matter  I am  in  opinion,  the  Act  founding  the  ’Department  of  Agm- 
a minority  at  the  Board,  and  although  the  Board  culture  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mas full  control  of  all  the  financial  expenditure  of  mons. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  I feel  that  in  this 

particular  ca6e  it  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in  “ 2,  North  Gt.  George’s-street, 

-exercising  this  control  because  of  the  close  relations  “ Dublin,  4fch  June,  1906. 

that  exist  between  the  two  organizations.  “ J.  Gannon,  Esq. 

12206.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  some  of  the  witnesses  “Dear  Sir; 

stated  was  that  you  had  stated  you  never  had  heard  “I  have  received  your  letter  of  1st  June  with 

of  this  payment  until  it  was  mentioned  there  ? — copy  of  resolution  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the 


"the  Department  of  Agriculture  I feel  that  in  this 
particular  ca6e  it  has  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
-exercising  this  control  because  of  the  close  relations 
that  exist  between  the  two  organizations. 

12206.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  some  of  the  witnesses 
stated-  was  that  you  had  stated  you  never  had  heard 
of  this  payment  until  it  was  mentioned  there? — 


* Vide,  also  Q.  37818  and  Appendix  LIII. 
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Oet.  20.  1906. 

Mr.  Arthur  S, 
Lough,  J.B. 


Killesliandra  Go-Operative  Dairy  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Ltd. , enclosed. 

“I  heartily  agree  with  the  view  expressed  in 
that  resolution. 

“When  the  Act  constituting  the  Agricultural 
Department  was  going  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1099  a distinct  pledge  was  given  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  that  none  of  the  public  money  of 
the  Department  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
I.A.O.S.,  or  any  other  private  association  of  a 
similar  Character.  It  now  turns  out  that  £18,000 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  I.A.O.S.  in  violation 
of  that  pledge. 

“ In  my  opinion  the  Department  have  acted  most 
improperly  in  carrying  on  this  system  of  subsidis- 
ing a private  association  without  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  iGommons  on  this  policy,  and  with- 
out giving  the  Irish  public  a_  fair,  and  full  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  opinion'  upon  it. 

“ Youra  sincerely 

“ John  Diixon.” 


For  several  years  after  the  Department  was  formed 
With  pledge  appears  to  have  been  observed,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  trace  it,  the  first  direct  payment  was 
made  in  January,  1905.  There  may  have  been  some 
indirect  payments  before  this  date  which  are  now 
described  as  payments  for  educational  work  done  by 
the  I. A. 0.6.  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  hut  the 
open  subsidy,  in  the  shape  that  it  has  now  assumed, 
does  not  date  previous  to  the  year  1905.  So  far  as 
I can  understand  this  harmonises  with  the  explana- 
tion given  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  question  m 
Parliament: — “Question. — Mr.  Dillon. — To  ask  the 
Chief  iSecretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  Ms  statement  that  some  £19,000 
had  been  paid  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  in  Ireland,  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  before  these  payments  were 
authorised ; if  so,  on  what  dates  was  authorisation 
given  for  any  sum  in  excess  of  £2,000,  and  whether 
he  can  refer  to  any  minutes,  annual  accounts,  or 
reports  of  the  Board  in  Which  the  fact  of  these  pay- 
ments having  been  made  was  clearly  set  out  (21st 
May,  1906).”  Answer.— Mr.  Bryce.— “ At  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  held  on  the  11th 
July,  1900,  the  Board  had  under  consideration  an  ar- 
rangement in  regard  to  the  technical  instruction  then 
carried  on  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  in  connection  with  agriculture,  creameries, 
egg-packing,  poultry,  fruit-growing  and  flax  cul- 
tivation, and  they  approved  of  the  Department  taking 
over  that  work,  and  employing  the  experts  engaged 
in  such  instruction  as  from  the  1st  April,  1900,  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Department  might  approve.  All  such  payments  prior 
to  February,  1905,  other  than  those  in  respect  of 
the  organization  of  agricultural  banks,  were  made 
under  this  covering  authority  and  were  not  grants  to 
the  .Society,  hut  payments  in  respect  of  work  done 
for  the  Department  by  the  experts  in  the  above  sub- 
jects employed  by  the  Society.  Sanctioning  for  pay- 
ments in  respect  of  the  organization  of  agricultural 
banks  through  the  organisers  employed  by  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society  was  given  "by  the 
Board  at  their  meeting  on  the  23rd  April,  1901,  when 
£1,000  was  voted  for  this  purpose,  at  their  meeting 
on  4th  November,  1902,  when  a further  sum  of 
£1,000  was  voted,  and  at  their  meeting  on  16th 
June,  1904,  when  £1,200  was  voted.  The  question 
of  revising  the  arrangements  for  directing  the  work 
done  through  officers  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization Society  was  brought  before  the  Board  by  the 
Department  on  25th  August,  1903,  lltli  November, 
1903,  16th  June,  1904,  8th  November,  1904,  25th 
January,  1905,  and  8th  February  1905.  On  the 
latter  date  a scheme  employing  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  in  connection  with  certain  forms 
of  agricultural  organization  other  than  that  of 
agricultural  hanks  w.as  adopted.  The  expenditure 
upon  payments  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization 
Society  for  work  done  for  the  Department  by  the 
Society’s  agricultural  expert  is  included  in  the 
amount  set  out  in  the  Department’s  annual  reports 
under  the  sub-head  * Agricultural  Instruction.’  The 
expenditure  out  of  the  votes  of  the  Agricultural 


Board  for  organization  and  agricultural  • 
shown  in  the  .annual  reports  under  sub-head  ■n 
ganizing  Agricultural  Banks.’  Portion  of  an  aTlri„  I 
sum  of  £3,000,  voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board  f 
rural  industries,  was  also  expended  in  payment  fa 
work  done  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organizatin 
Society  in  the  organization  of  such  industries  Th 
amount  so  expended  is  included  in  the  sum  set  oi  t 
in  the  .annual  reports  under  sub-head  ‘Rural  aria 
other  Industries.’  The  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  have  always  had  full  access  to  all  particular? 
in  regard  to  the  Department's  expenditure,  and  no. 
expenditure  out  of  the  Department's  agricultural 
surplus  has  been  undertaken  without  their  sanction. 
(21st  May,  1906).”  It  is  reasonable  to  take  this 
answer  of  the  Chief  .Secretary  as  the  official  explana- 
tion of  the  financial  connection  between  the  Board 
and  the  Society,  and  for  this  reason  I desire  to  draw 
the  .Committee’s  attention  to  it.  The  first  part  of 
the  answer  states  that  at  one  of  its  earliest  meetings- 
the  Board  had  under  consideration  arrangements  in 
regard  to  technical  instruction  in  connection  wife 
agriculture,  creameries,  egg-packing,  poultry,  fruit, 
growing  and  flax  cultivation  previously  carried  on 
by  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  that  the  'Board  approved  of  the 
Department  taking  over  that  work  and  employing 
the  experts  hitherto  engaged  by  the  I.A.O.S.  in  such 
instruction  as  from  the  1st  of  April,  1900.  I draw 
attention  to  Idle  f act  that  this  is  not  what  has  been 
done.  All  the  subjects  named  are  exactly  those  con- 
cerning wMch  he  Department  exists  to  give- 
technical  instruction,  and  the  resolution  o£ 
of  the  11th  of  July,  1900,  stated  that  such 
work  was  to  be  taken  over  and  the  experts  previously 
employed  by  the  Society  engaged.”  If  this  stood  by 
itself  it  would  be  clear.  But  there  is  a qualifying, 
sentence — “ to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Department  might  approve.”  This 
qualification,  then,  appears  to  have  been  interpreted, 
practically  as  authorising  the  Department  to  make 
payments  to  the  Society  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  carry  on  the  work.  I think  this  is  a most 
undesirable  system.  It  appears  to  be  a sort  of  sub- 
letting of  the  most  important  work  the  Department 
exists  to  carry  on.  The  answer  proceeds  to  describe 
payments  made  for  the  organisation  of  Agricultural 
Banks,  which  were  carried  on  for  several  years,  moneys 
being  voted  for  the  purpose  in  1901,  1902,  and  June, 
1904,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  answer  it  is  ex- 
plained  that  all  the  payments  appeared  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Department  under  the  heads  of 
“ Agricultural  Instruction,  Organising  Agricultural 
Banks,  or  rural  and  other  industries.”  I am  sure 
that  the  intention  of  the  Department  was  to  give  the 
fullest  information  in  publishing  this  expenditure  in 
this  form,  but  I think  it  hardly  succeeded  in  its  in- 
tention. The  course  adopted  was  calculated  to  conceal 
that  the  payments  were  really  subsidies  to  the 
I.A.O.S.  Without  wishing  to  c”iticise  the  course 
adopted  before  1905,  I think  that  the  more  direct 
system  of  subsidy,  even  as  a mere  matter  of  account- 
ing, is  much  preferable,  but  my  desire  is  to  draw  at 
tention  to  the  principle  involved.  The  Department 
cannot  have  as  full  control  over  work  done  by  a 
Society  as  it  would  have  over  experts  known  to  and 
employed  directly  by  itself.  The  Department  is  well 
known  throughout  Ireland,  and  its  instructors  we 
gaining  the  confidence  of  all  sections  of  the  people. 

I do  not  think  that  as  much  can  be  said  for  Urn 
I.A.O.S.  It  is  a serious  thing  for  a Government  De- 
partment to  take  on  its  shoulders  responsibility  for 
the  action  of  an  independent  Society  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  which  it  may  have  to  bear  on  its  own 
behalf.  While  this  is  true  in  every  case,  it  seems 
doubly  true  in  the  case  we  are  considering. 
I.A.O.S.,  through  its  connection  with  the  Wholesale 
Society  and  the  Limerick  Agency,  is  to  a large  extent 
-a  trading  organization,  as  tney  compete  with  manure 
manufacturers,  merchants  who  supply  seeds,  food,  ana 
other  commodities.  In  such  operations  it  must  be 
difficult  to  prove  whether  a subsidy  was  really  Pa'",or 
conducting  technical  instruction  or  making  good  a 
trading  loss.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  an  undesirable 
position  for  a Government  Department  to  take  up. 
The  repeated  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  noara 
shows  the  difficulty  of  working  such  an  arrangement, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a great  pity  that  it  should  con- 
tinue. While  it  is  quite  true,  as  I stated  in  ® 
earlier  part  of  my  evidence,  that  the  Board  alway 
have  full  access  to  all  particulars  in  regard  to 
Department’s  expenditure,  and  indeed  that  none  a 
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(been  undertaken  without  their  sanction,  I think  the 
■Committee  will  see  that  this  answer  of  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary supports  the  statement  that  I made  earlier, 
that  many  of  these  payments  were  given  in  a form 
which  made  the  exercise  of  the  Board’s  control  more 
•difficult  than  in  other  cases.  There  is  no  reference  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Departemnt  or  the  minutes  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  to  any  money  having  been  directly 
paid  to  the  I.A.O.S.  or  asked  for  on  its  account  and 
in  its  own  name  till  January  25th,  1905.  On  this 
•date  the  Vice-President  asked  for  a block  grant,  and 
a long  discussion  took  place,  all  the  members  not 
.officially  connected  with  the  I.A.O.S.  objected  to  the 
proposal,  and  it  was  withdrawn ; but  another  meet- 
ing was  called  for  February  8th  and  the  £2,000  asked 
for,  for  special  work,  was  given  on  certain  stringent 
■conditions,  although  there  was  a considerable  amount 
-of  objection.  On  February  15th,  1906,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent proposed  that  the  Department  should  make  good 
any  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  I.A.O.S.  For  the 
coming  year  this  would  amount  to  £3,650 ; all  other 
receipts  were  estimated  at  £1,900,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  Department  to  help,  the  Vice-President 
said  “the  funds  of  the  Society  were  now  entirely  de- 
pleted.” The  matter  was  discussed  at  length  by  the 
Board,  and  they  declined  to  sanction  che  proposal, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “ That  the 
Department  be  at  liberty  to  grant  a subsidy  to  the 
I.A.O.S.  up  to  a sum  of  £500  on  the  conditions  men- 
tioned by  the  Vice-President,  and  on  the  understand- 
ing that  a full  and  detailed  account  of  the  expendi- 
ture and  operations  of  the  I.A.O.S.  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  at  their  next  meeting,  when  the  whole 
•question  of  a further  subsidy  shall  be  considered.” 
On  March  20th  the  Board  met  again,  the  following 
documents  having  been  supplied,  with  the  agenda:  — 
“Last  Report  of  I.A.O.S.  to  30/6/’05.  Copy  of 
Rules,  a long  letter  on  Agricultural  Co-Operation  by 
the  Vice-President,  and  twelve  pages  of  a Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  I.A.O.S.  None  of  these  documents 
gave  the  information  asked  for  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Board,  but  they  suggested  that  the  work  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  was  useful.  The  question  was  again  fully 
•discussed,  and  in  the  end  a resolution  was  passed  that 
£3,600  be  given  to  cover  a period  of  one  year  on  the 
■conditions  subjoined,  which  stated  amongst  many 
•others  the  grant  was  provisional,  and  no  further  con- 
tributions to  be  made  rill  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
■of  Agriculture  was  taken.  The  grant  was  made  with 
reluctance,  and  the  elected  members  raised  many  ob- 
jections, but,  the  Vice-President  having  said  in  an- 
swer to  a question  that  failure  to  grant  the  money 
asked  for  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  I.A.O.S., 
none  of  them  liked  to  have  the  responsibility  of  killing 
it.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  grant  was  made  were  stringent.  On  these  facts,  I 
think  it  is  reasonable  to  found  three  conclusions:  — 
1.  That  if  the  I.A.O.S.  does  the  work  which  it  repre- 
sents itself  as  doing  as  a Friendly  Society  affiliated 
with  large  trading  organisations,  it  should  be  self- 
supporting  or  maintained  by  the  Co-Operative  Socie- 
ties whose  interests  it  serves.  2.  That  large  voluntary 
subscriptions  have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  past,  and 
that  for  some  reasons  this  source  of  emolument  has 
now  dried  up.  3.  That  a pledge  was  given  in  Par- 
liament that  public  money  should  not  be  used  to  sub- 
sidise the  Society,  and  that  it  is  only  quite  recently 
any  attempt  has  been  made  openly  to  do  away  with 
that  pledge.  Leaving  the  question  of  finance,  a care- 
ful study  of  the  Reports  of  the  I.A.O.S.  does  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  work  is  now,  or  has  been  in 
recent  years,  carried  on  with  that  efficiency  which 
should  entitle  it  to  State  recognition.  In  its  nature 
the  work  of  an  organising  Society  should  come  to  an 
end  in  a certain  period.  I think  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
•stated  it  should  not  continue  for  more  than  three 
years.  The  support  it  is  receiving,  and  the  response 
to  its  efforts  at  the  present  time  gives  some  colour  to 
the  suggestion  that  its  existence  has  outlived  the 
period  of  its  usefulness.  I think  this  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  Committee  if  it  will  follow  me 
through  some  facts  collected  from  the  information 
which  it  laid  before  the  Department.  On  page  two 
•of  the  Report  referred  to  above  which  was  laid  before 
the  Board  at  its  March  meeting  in  1906,  a summary  of 
the  Co-Operative  Societies  in  existence  is  given.  On 
31/ 12/  ’03  there  were  840,  a year  later  778,  or  a falling 
off  of  62,  but  on  examining  the  appendicies  these 
figures  are  found  to  be  incorrect,  as  many  Societies 
are  counted  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  number 
•of  Societies  working  of  which  there  are  any  returns 
during  1904  was  574,  a falling  off  of  266,  or  about 


30  per  cent,  from  the  1903  total.  The  figures  witu 
regard  to  the  membership  are  equally  incorrect.  Socie- 
ties long  since  dead,  have  their  members  counted  as  if 
they  were  still  “alive,”  while  another  error  con- 
tinually made  is  to  speak  of  members  as  separate  in- 
dividuals, forgetting  that  one  person  probably  belongs 
to  three  or  four  Societies.  I am  a member  of  five 
Societies. 

12208.  Do  you  think  you  are  counted  as  five  indi- 
viduals ? — In  the  estimate  of  the  co-operative 
societies  I am  counted  as  five  individuals.  And 
another  mistake  occurs  on  page  28  of  the  Report. 
A comparative  statement  is  given  showing  prices  the 
creameries  received  for  their  butter  for  sixteen  years. 
For  1904  the  price  is  given  as  12.81d.  per  lb.,  the 
highest  figures  ever  touched,  whereas  the  correct  price 
was  about  10.50d.,  the  lowest  for  six  years,  and  for 
some  curious  reason  the  price  paid  the  farmer  for 
his  milk  is  omitted  from  the  table  for  1904,  though 
given  every  other  year,  and  these  are  certainly  the 
most  interesting  figures  to  co-operators.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  columns  of  small  print  figures,  we  find 
the  price  works  out  at  3.60d.  per  gallon.  For  the 
North-west  it  is  about  3 ^d.  per  gallon,  end  this 
means  that  these  farmers  got  8£d.  per  lb.  (79/4  per 
cwt.)  for  their  butter,  while  the  Danish  quotation 
for  the  year  equalled  115s. -118s.  at  Manchester. 
The  Manchester  price  for  Irish  creamery  butter 
averages  105s,  wholesale,  and  the  retail  shop  price 
Is.  Id.  per  lb.,  or  121s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  so  that  the 
middlemen  and  carriers  were  still  getting  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  price  the  farmer  received  for  his 
produce.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  milk  to  the 
creamery  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  at  least  id.  per 
gallon ; this  would  still  further  reduce  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  milk  supplier  to  under  8d.  per  lb. 
Another  result  shown  on  this  comparative  table  is 
the  difference  between  the  sums  received  for  butter 
and  that  paid  the  farmer  for  his  milk.  For  1903 
the  figures  .are  £964,066  received  and  £722,194  paid 
the  farmer ; the  difference  being  £241,872.  This  is 
equal  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
working  expenses  are  given  as  £107,553,  what  has 
become  of  the  difference  between  these  two  figures, 
viz.,  £134,319  ? The  milk  supplier  does  not  get  it, 
where  is  it?  It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  running  the 
creameries,  such  items  as  depreciation,  interest,  &c., 
being  omitted  from  this  list.  The  fact  is  that  in  very 
many  parts  of  Ireland  cost  of  running  the  creameries 
is  excessive,  as  the  milk  supply  is  too  small,  and 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  unfortunate  position 
of  so  very  many  creameries,  and  surely  the  time  has 
come  to  allocate  the  blame  and  find  the  remedy. 
Agricultural  societies  which  deal  in  seeds  and  manure 
come  next  in  the  Report.  Ninety-seven  were  “ alive” 
and  working  during  1904,  against  146  in  1903,  a 
falling-off  of  forty-nine.  Of  the  ninety-seven,  only 
twenty-eight  have  any  buildings  and  plant,  and  of 
ninety-two  the  capital  averages  £20  each,  a merely 
nominal  sum  for  registration  purposes.  These  are 
not  really  co-operative  societies  in  the  true  sense  at 
all,  but,  groups  of  farmers  who  have  combined 
together  to  buy  seeds  and  manures  in  bulk.  A leaflet 
or  two  from  the  Department  would  do  all  the  organ- 
ising required  for  such  a purpose.  Credit  Societies, 
or  Raffeissen  banks  are  shown  by  the  Report  to  number 
200,  but  only  166  are  working.  Until  we  know  the 
amount  of  the  local  deposits  we  cannot  tell  how  many 
of  these  groups  of  farmers  who  take  advantage  of  the 
cheap  loans  offered  hy  the  Department  and  Congested 
Districts  Board  at,  I think,  2|  per  cent,  interest, 
in  many  cases  with  practically  no  realisable  security, 
are  genuine  societies  on  the  Raffeissen  or  other  recog- 
nised system.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  the  cost  of 
organising  and  supervising  these  166  societies  whose 
business  amounts  to  lending  £200  per  annum,  is 
about  £20  each,  surely  a preposterous  figure.  Poultry 
societies  come  next.  Of  the  thirty-six  mentioned  in 
the  Report,  nineteen  are  dead  or  not  working,  and 
the  remaining  sixteen  did  a trade  in  eggs  only.  The 
one  poultry  society  made  a net  loss  of  £25  on  a turn- 
over of  £400.  Of  the  thirty-eight  home  industry 
societies,  thirty  have  no  buildings  or  plant,  being 
mostly  lace  and  crochet  societies.  Of  the  twenty- 
seven  bee-keepers’  societies  registered  in  1902  and 

1903,  all  were  dead  or  dormant  in  1904.  Of  fourteen 
miscellaneous  societies  in  1903,  six  were  “alive”  in 

1904,  and  of  the  four  flax  societies  carried  forward 
from  1903,  two  expired  in  1904.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary article  in  the  Report  is  that  on  trade 
federation— pages  11,  12:  the  reader  is  let  to  believe. 
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they  are  fairly  successful,  instead  of  ■which  they  are 
failures.  The*  balance  sheets  contradict  the 
favourable  statements  made  about  them  in  the  Re- 
ports. The  Irish  Bee-keepers  Federation  shows  the 
following  figures:— Trade,  £640;  expenses,  £326; 
loss,  £213 ; these  speak  for  themselves.  “ The  Irish 
Federated  Poultry  Societies.”  The  refernce  to  this 
(page  12)  can  hardly  be  meant  seriously  when  one 
considers  the  figures  given,  which  show  that  it  did 
no  business.  I believe  the  cost  of  organising  these 
egg  societies  cannot  be  less  than  £3,000,  or  about 
£176  each.  We  know  what  the  Irish  Co-operative 
Agency  Society,  Limerick,  has  become.  I have 
its  last  annual  statement  of  accounts  before 
me.  There  is  a loss  on  the.  year’s  working, 
its  trade  is  decreasing,  it  will  not  publish 
the  price  it  got  for  butter  or  the  price  it 
pays  the  creameries  for  theirs.  Instead  of  selling 
the  butter  as  an  agent  for  the  creameries,  it  buys 
from  them  like  any  other  middle  man ; it  has  had 
to  drop  the  egg  and  poultry  business  ; but  why  go 
on  ? Twelve  years  is  a fair  trial ; it  is  known  now, 
and  instead  of  selling  all  the  co-operative  butter  as 
an  agent,  it  does  not  get  on  consignment  5 per  cent, 
of  the  amount  put  on  the  market.  Societies  who  are 
members  have  never  been  paid  any  interest  on  the 
capital  invested.  Lord  Mounteagle,  while  Chair- 
of  this  agency,  was  for  years  Chairman  of  the 
I.A.O.S.,  whose  organisers  are  canvassing  creameries 
for  it,  and  the  columns  of  the  Homestead  have  con- 
tinually puffed  its  merits  and  advised  the  creameries 
to  send  it  butter.  Instead  of  improving  the  price  of 
creamery  butter  it  has  injured  it  in  many  cases.  I 
have  seen  letters  showing  how  it  is  done.  With 
regard  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  I.A.W. 
Society,  the  results  are  worse.  It  would  have  col- 
lapsed long  since  but  for  financial  aid  and  other  help 
(£3,459  in  1904)  it  received  from  the  I.A.O.S.  The 
Secretary  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Anderson,  is 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Wholesale.  Colonel 
Everard  was  until  recently  a Director,  he  is  now 
Chairman  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  most  of  its  Directors 
are  on  the  I.A.O.S.  Committee.  Although  this  busi- 
ness has  now  ceased  to  be  a genuine  co-operative 
concern,  seeing  a few  gentlemen  control  its  capital, 
it  is  boomed  by  the  I.A.O.S.  as  a part  of  the  move- 
ment, and  organisers  paid  by  the  Department  make 
it  a condition  that  all  new  agricultural  societies 
shall  become  shareholders.  This  is  done  without 
laying  before  those  they  ask  to  take  shares  any 
financial  statement  or  balance  sheet  such  as  would  be 
considered  a matter  of  course  in  any  other  business 
venture.  I have  been  a shareholder  in  the  I.A.W. S. 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  I have  never  received  a Id. 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  If  it  has  sold 
manures,  seeds,  and  other  goods  as  cheaply  as  other 
merchants,  it  has  been  done  by  making  losses  paid 
off  by  tiie  I.A.O.'S.  So  far,  these  criticisms 
■are  taken  from  the  Reports  'laid  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  but  I have  had  ex- 
perience of  the  Organisation  Society  in  another 
capacity.  We  have  had  one  of  the  best  co-opera- 
tive societies  in  Ireland  at  Killeshandra,  in  the 
County  Cavan,  which  I took  a large  part  in  organis- 
ing. For  some  years  before  the  society  was  formed, 
at  considerable  expense  to  myself,  I trained  the 
farmers  in  the  use  of  the  separator,  and  endeavoured 
to  teach  them  the  possibility  of  making  better  butter. 
We  were  greatly  assisted  in  forming  the  society 
■by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  whose  personal  views 
on  co-operation  always  seemed  to  me  sound, 
although  I could  not  agree  at  all  times  with 
the  interpretation  of  them  given  by  the  I.A.O.S.  In 
its  early  years  the  Killeshandra  Creamery  had  the 
usual  difficulties  to  go  through,  and  a conflict  arose 
over  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be 
auxiliaries  attached  to  the  central  creamery,  or 
whether  separate  co-operative  societies  should  be 
formed.  The  founders  were  all  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  auxiliary  system,  but  the  I.A.O.S.  took  an 
active  part  in  resisting  this  view,  and  the  conflict 
was  nearly  fatal  to  the  society.  I think  this  action 
was  very  unfortunate,  and  that  the  part  of  the 
society,  if  it  interfered  at  all  in  local  matters,  should 
have  been  to  support  the  founders  of  the  enterprise. 
In  a second  promising  creamery  undertaking  in  the 
same  county  a similar  question  arose,  and  in  that 
case  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  interference  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  proved  destructive  to  the  undertaking. 
From  these  facts  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
drawn : 1.  That  the  co-operative  organisations 
throughout  Ireland  derive  slight  benefit  from  their 


connection  with  the  I.A.O.S.  2.  That  its  efforts  av© 
not  successful  in  producing  a progressive  and  per 
manent  improvement  in  the  organisations  which  it- 
supports.  3.  That  its  management,  therefore,  is  net. 
sufficiently  economical  or  efficient  to  warrant  its  ob- 
taining State  support.  A great  deal  of  misconception 
exists,  particularly  throughout  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  I.A.O.S.  It  is  assumed  that  its  opera- 
tions are  of  the  same  character  as  the  great  wholesale- 
and  distributive  co-operative  societies  which  exist  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  it  owes  a great, 
deal  of  the  popularity  that  it  possesses  to  this  mis- 
taken idea.  The  explanation  which  I have  given 
will  enable  the  Committee  to  see  how  erroneous  this, 
idea  is.  None  of  the  great  co-operative  societies  in 
Great  Britain  depended  for  any  considerable  period 
on  voluntary  subscriptions  for  support.  The 
societies  either  became  self-supporting  and  then  made' 
such  a contribution  to  any  central  organising  or- 
wholesale  society  as  made  it  also  self-supporting,  or- 
went  out  of  existence.  The  co-operative  societies-, 
in  England,  although  they  may  have  an  educational 
side,  are  mainly  trading  bodies,  while  the  I.A.O.S. 
appears  to  form  a solitary,  and  I think  not  very  suc- 
cessful, illustration  of  the  educational  body  en- 
deavouring to  go  into  business.  The  two  things  do- 
not  run  well  together.  If  its  energies  were  restricted 
merely  to  agitation  in  favour  of  co-operation,  very- 
slight  expenditure  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it, 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  it  would  easily  get  this, 
support  from  voluntary  subscribers.  The  Irish 
Homestead,  a weekly  paper  published  by  the  I.A.O.S., 
in  its  issue  of  June  the  9th  last,  said,  that  instead 
of  a self-help  movement,  we  have  got  a “pauper- 
movement  always  crying  out  for  aid  to  carry  on  its 
work,  that  the  strength  of  every  co-operative  move- 
ment depends  on  its  trade  federations,  and  that  they 
were  a necessity.”  Then  it  adds : “ this  vital  prin- 
ciple was  not  enforced  in  the  organising  of  the  Irish 
movement.”  The  failure  is  the  greater  when  one- 
considers  how  extraordinarily  favourable  was  the- 
opportunity.  The  invention  of  the  centrifugal  cream 
separator  has  caused  a butter-making  revolution  in 
every  dairy  country,  and  required  co-operation  or 
combination  in  some  form.  In  the  Report  of  the- 
I.A.O.S.  with  which  I am  dealing,  page  15,  it  will  be- 
seen  that  the  reply  of  members  throughout  Ireland 
to  a most  urgent  appeal  for  funds  to  keep  the  society 
alive  was  £83,  not  quite  {d.  per  head.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Board  did  not  sufficiently  recognise- 
the  difficulty  in  which  it  is  placed  in  granting  sub- 
sidies to  a trading  organisation  whch  competes  with 
other  forms  of  business.  No  one  attaches  greater 
importance  than  I do  to  the  business  of  the  co-operar 
tive  societies  throughout  Ireland  in  selling  their  pro- 
duce, whether  eggs  or  butter,  or  in  buying  their  seeds, 
manures,  or  food  stuffs  well,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  in  every  department  of  this  business  they 
are  competing  with  large  existing  trades.  If  this 
competition  is  carried  on  on  a fair  basis  no  objection 
can  be  taken  to  it.  It  would  be  most  desirable  for 
the  scattered  co-operative  societies  in  country  districts- 
to  have  central  agencies,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  they  should  support  them,  and  any  Depart- 
ment of  Government  ought  to  recognise  the  rule  that 
it  cannot  do  anything  for  one  body  of  traders  which 
it  is  not  prepared  to  do  for  any  other.  The  reasons 
I have  given  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  that  the- 
connection  of  the  Department  with  the  I.A.O.S. 
tends  to  diminish  its  usefulness.  I have  gone  into- 
the  matter  at  such  length  because,  as  time  goes  on, 
there  seems  to  be  a tendency  to  strengthen  the  con- 
nection. The  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
or  are  leading  members  of  the  I.A.O.S.  on  the  Board 
has  not  diminished.  The  annual  subsidies  tend  to- 
grow  larger  in  amount  and  are  asked  in  a more  open, 
and  I must  admit — if  they  are  to  be  given— in  a more 
desirable  manner.  They  now  amount  to  a very  con- 
siderable sum,  and  I feel  that  the  connection  between- 
the  two  bodies  has  endured  for  such  a long  time,, 
and  seems  to  be  so  persistent  in  its  character,  that 
in  the  end  it  may  be  highly  injurious  or  destructive- 
to  the  Department  if  your  Committee  cannot  see  its- 

way  to  make  a clear  and  plain  representation  that 

the  connection  should  altogether  cease.  The  Joint 
Committee  which  at  present  exists  between  tlie  Depart 
ment  and  the  I.A.O.S.  is  wrong  in  principle,  and 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

12209.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  the  wholesale  societies 
undertake  to  pay  interest? — We  all  put  our  money 
into  it  with  the  expectation  that  we  would  get  5 per 
cent,  on  our  capital. 
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12210.  Was  the  interest  ta  be  limited  to  5 per  cent.  ? 
_No  but  that  is  the  general  idea  that  all  co-opera- 
-tive  ’societies  are  expected  to  pay  5 per  cent,  in 
.organising  societies  we  always  speak  of  that  as  the 
limit  of  interest  that  would  be  paid. 

12211  In  this  particular  society  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  that?— No.  I don’t  think  that  is  usually  men- 
tioned, but  in  all  the  societies  with  which  I am  in- 
terested they  say,  “we  will  not  pay  more  than  five 
per  cent,  interest  ” ; that  is  a fair  return  on  the 


12212.  But  in  this  particular  society  nothing  was 
.ggid  ? There  was  no  special  statement  on  the  point. 

12213.  It  was  assumed,  however? — I certainly 
assumed  that,  and  I put  my  money  into  it,  thinking 
that  I would  get  5 per  cent,  if  it  was  a success.  I did 
not  expect  any  more,  and  don’t  in  any  co-operative 
•society.  I think  it  is  mentioned  in  the  rules  under 
which  co-operative  societies  are  formed  that  the  in- 
terest shall  not  exceed  5 per  cent. 

12214.  The  Wholesale  Society  was  registered  as  a Co- 
■operative  Society?— Yes  ; it  was  Orginally  started  as 
_a  Co-oiperative  society,  but  it  has  been  lately  changed 
in  a way  that  makes  it  non-co-operative. 

12215.  You  say  its  capital  is  dominated  by  a small 
number  of  gentlemen ; doesthat  affect  its  position  as 
being  an  interest-paying  society? — I don’t  think  so;  I 
don’t  think  it  .alters  the  position  in  that  respect.  It 
-was  more  tol  get  capital ; they  could  not  get  capial 
from  the  societies,  and  they  had  to  alter  the  rules  in 
such  a way  as  to  try  and  secure  the  capital  that  was 
required. 

12216.  (Mr.  Brown). — Debentures  or  something  of 
that  sorb?— It  is  really  very  complicated  ; you  would 
have  to  go  into  the  rules  and  look  at  it.  Mr.  Ogilvie’s 
.point  was  that  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of 
getting  any  better  interest,  but  it  was  to  secure 
-capital. 

12217.  (Mr.  Oyilvie). — That  was  my  point,  and  I 
think  it  is  so? — I don’t  think  the  people  who  put 
money  into  it  expect  more  than  5 per  cent.  I think 
they  aTe  gentlemen  who  want  to  help  the  Society  and 
put  money  in  it ; quite  willing  to  let  it  stand  at  5 
per  cent,  if  they  can  get  it.  I think  the  rulles  have 
•been  altered  so  that  these  gentlemen  can  get  security 
for  the  money  put  in. 

12218.  With  reference  to  the  grant  of  £3,600  in 
Maroli,  1906,  you  mentioned  that  the  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Agricultural  Board  raised  many  abjections  ? 


— Yes. 


12219.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  on  that  occasion  there 
was  a sharp  line  of  demarcation  in  the  views  of  the 
elected  and.  of  the  nominated  members  upon  that 
Board? — I would  hardly  put  it  that  way.  The  nomi- 
nated members  knew  more  about  it,  because  they  were 
more  connected  with  the  I.A.O.S.  ; the  elected  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  myself  and:  one  other, 
practically  knew  nothing  except  what  they  were  told 
by  the  Department  about  the  inner  working  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  They  did  not  quite  see  why  the  money 
•should  foe  paid. 

12220.  (Mr.  Dryderi). — They  did  not  object  because 
they  were  elected  members? — Not  at  all.  I wish  to 
make  that  point  dear,  it  may  have  been  simply  an 
accident  that  the  nominated  members  were  members 
■of  the  I.A.O.iS.  ; outside  that,  they  were  probably  as 
good'  men  as  could  be  got  in  Ireland  for  this  position. 

12221.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  is,  that  certain 
members  of  the  Botard  who  had  means  of  knowledge 
presumably  in  excess  of  the  others  did  not  make  ob- 
jections?— Yes,  they  were  more  interested  in  it  and 
'knew  a great  deal  more  about  it,  but  this  application 
•came  as  a surprise  to  the  others  as  it  did  to  me. 

12222.  I asked  that  because  in  the  earlier  part  of 
your  evidence  you  indicated  your  opinion  to  be  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  nominated  members  upon 
“these  Boards? — I would  not  go  that  far.  If  the 
nominations  were  by  the  Government  I would  not 
•object.  I don’t  think  any  individual  has  a right  to 
nominate  men. 

12223.  In  the  past  have  you  had  any  marked  differ- 
•ence  of  views  or  attitude  on  the.  part  of  the  nominated 
members  ?— -Not  at  all ; I never  saw  any  distinction 
in  the  attitude  of  the  elected  or  nominated  members 
■of  the  Board  on  any  matter  outside  the  I.A.O.S.  It 
is  an  exceptional  matter. 


12224.  You  would  support  the  nomination  of  mem-  Oct.  20,  1906. 
bers  if  done  by  the  Government? — If  done  directly  by  — 
the  Government.  Mr.  Arthur  S. 

12225.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  spoke  of  a connection,  Lough> 
between,  the  I.A.O.S.  and  the  trading  societies ; once 
the  trading  societies  are  established  is  there  any  con- 
nection between  them  except  the  payment  of  affilia- 
tion fees? — I think  I could1  not  put  that  more  clearly 
than  I did  in  the  words  I iised.  My  statement  is 
quite  dear  on  the  subject. 

12226.  You  spoke  first  of  the  connection  generally? 

— I say  that  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  LA.O.S.,  and  the  active  man  connected  with  it, 
is  also  the  active  man  and  practically  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  but  in 
law  I don’t  know  whether  there  is  any  connection. 

And  Colonel  Everard,  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the 
Wholesale  Society,  is  now  Chairman  of  the  I.A.O.S. 

12227.  The  connection  you  speak  of  is  chiefly  that 
certain  prominent  members  of  the  one  are  members  of 
the  other  ? — It  is  absolutely  impossible  .to  separate  the 
Central  Co-operative  Society  of  Ireland  from  the 
trading  organisation.  If  you  have  a Central  Co-opera^ 
tive  Society  in  Ireland  it  must  be  connected  with  andi 
must  understand  and  be  in  the  inner  working  of  the 
various  trading  bodies. 

12228.  I wanted  to  know  what  the  precise  connec- 
tion was  ? — I have  stated  it  clearly. 

12229.  Is  there  any  other  connection  besides  what 
you  have  stated  ? — This  is  all  I have  to  say  as  regards 
the  connection. 

12230.  There  was  some  evidence  given  of  a state- 
ment which  you  were  stated  to  have  made  at  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  I wish  to  know  whether  it 
is  quite  accurate.  One  witness  said  (reads  Q.  4876). 

Would  that  be  an  accurate  representation  of  what 
you  yourself  stated  on  that  occasion?— I think  it  is 
fairly  correct.  A day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  I saw  it  reported  that  something  like  £19,000 
had  been  paid  to  the  I.A.O.S. 

12231.  This  would  go  the  length  of  any  payments 
having  been  made? — I have  not  seen  this  before. 

12232.  The  statement  here  would  go  the  length  that 
you  had  heard  practically  for  the  first  time  of  any 
payments  being  made? — Yes,  I never  knew  that  any 
payments  had  been  made  to  the  I.A.O.S.  until  the 
£2,000  which  we  were  asked  for  in  1906. 

12233.  That  is  not  exactly  what  is  stated  here.  It 
would  appear  that  you  did  not  know  about  any.  pay- 
ments to  the  I.A.O.S.  until  you  heard  it  mentioned 
at  the  Council  meeting? — I knew  about  the  £2,000. 

I accepted  the  £19,000  as  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  answer,  and  I knew  that.  £2,000 
had  been  asked  for,  but  I did  not  know  that  the 
£17,000  had'  been  asked  for.  Of  the  £19,000  I knew 
that  £2,000  had  been  asked  for. 

12234.  The  £19,000  included  the  £3,600?— It  did 
not. 

12235.  (Mr.  Micks). — I did  not  take  exactly  that 
meaning  from  the  statement  made  there ; I rather 
took  the  idea  that  you  and  the  other  members  of  th.9 
Board  stated  that  you  were  not  aware  of  these  con- 
tinuing payments,  that  is  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
the  various  officials? — I was  not  on  the  Board  until 
February,  1902,  and  you  may  notice  the  matter  was 
brought  up  at  the  first  Board  in  1900,  but  I had 
looked  through  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  cotold  not  find  any  mention  of  payments  to 
the  I.A.O.S.  until  1905. 

12236.  Do  you  think  that  the  notification  of  pay- 
ments by  the  Department  to  the  two  Boards  is  really 
of  a strict  or  businesslike  nature? — I think,  except  this 
I.A.O.S.  business,  the  minutes  contain  very  full 
records,  of  all  matters,  amount  of  payments  and  every- 
thing else,  and  I think  there  was  a misconception 
with  regard  to  this,  that  it  never  was  intended  to 
mystify,  but  it  did  mystify.  For  instance,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  payments  to  the  I.A.O.S.  are  put 
under  the  head,  of  'agricultural  instruction  and  some- 
thing else.  If  you  look  at  the  Annual  Report,  agri- 
cultural instruction  is  -a  very  large  sum,  and  I for 
one,  looking  at  the  (Report,  would  never  imagine  it 
contained  such  items  as  these  I.A.O.S.  payments.  It 
is,  I suppose,  agricultural  instruction,  but  I never 
thought  it  would  be  there. 

12237.  You  know  the  wording  or  the  Act  that  a par- 
ticular application  should  be.  consented  to  by  the 
Board  in  each  case? — I have  referred  to  that  here; 
every  grant  undoubtedly  is  brought  before  the  Board. 

4 F 
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Oct.  20, 1906. 
Mr.  Arthur  S. 


12238.  Every  vote  on  account;  I am  speaking  of 
payments?— The  payment  when  it  is  made  is  recorded 
in  the  Annual  Reports. 

12239.  Or  is  it  a total  of  payments  under  some 
general  head?— That  is  the  way  it  is  recorded.  _ 

12240.  Is  such  information  as  that  insufficient  to 
enable  members  of  the  Board  to  exercise  thorough 
financial  control  on  the  operations  of  the  Department? 
—These  payments  have  appeared  in  greater  detail  in 
the  miutes.  . 

12241.  Taking  them  as  they  are  m the  minutes, 
which  are  totals  of  considerable  sums?— There  is  far 
more  than  totals.  The  details  of  payments  are  given 
in  the  minutes,  I think. 

12242.  I think  not.  ' I have  studied  them  very  care- 
fully ?— I thought  they  were  far  more  extended  in  the 
minutes  than  in  the  Annual  Report. 

12243.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  details  would  be  on  the 
table  when  they  were  under  discussion? — Certainly ; 
every  single  payment  we  have  sanctioned  must  come 
before  us  afterwards  for  approval 

12244.  (Mr.  Micks).— la  the  shape  of  a one-line 
total? — No,  a very  long  document  with  each  item  that 
it  would  take  hours  to  go  through.  I think  we  get 
much  fuller  details  in  the  minutes,  and  that  all  the 
votes  that  we  have  sanctioned  do  come  before  us  when 
the  payments  liave  been  made. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  minutes  summarise  a large  num 
ber  of  more  extended  statements  of  the.  payments 
which  are  available  when  the  matter  is  up  for 
approval.  . 

12245.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  (showing  Minutes)  a 
statement  such  as  you  refer  to  at  page  172? — Here  is 
an  item,  "'Agricultural  Instruction,  £76,000.”  Of 
course,  we  can  get  all  these  details  if  we  wish  to  go 
into  them,  and  they  may  have  come  up,  and  I think 
very  probably  a very  large  amount  of  these  payments 
have  come  up  before  us  on  the  minutes. 

12246.  Is  that  the  kind  of  statement  that  is  put  be- 
fore your  Board  as  details  of  expenditure  which  was 
sanctioned  in  accordance  with  a vote  of  credit? — I 
would  have  to  go  through  the  minutes  before  I could 
answer  that  question. 

12247.  Can  you  remember  any  other  kind  of  docu- 
ment on  the  table?— Oh,  certainly,  another  financial 
statement  that  had  certain  items  is  put  before  us. 

12248.  Giving  you  details? — They  certainly  give  a 

S large  amount  of  details,  and  I know  that  if  I 
asked  about  particular  items,  as  I have  often 
done,  I have  got  the  fullest  and  most  ample  details 
supplied  to  me. 

12249.  Do  you  think  that  giving  such  information 
in  this  form  and  leaving  people  to  apply  if  they  want 
further  is  a sufficient  compliance  with  the  statutory 
requirements  that  particular  applications  of  money 
should  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  ? — I would  hardly 
put  it  in  that  way.  I think  it  would  be  better  if  there 
were  more  heads  and  sub-heads  given  in  the  Annual 
Report. 

12250.  I mean  to  the  Board,  not  to  the  public? — I 
think  we  get  full  information  at  the  Board. 

12251.  Where  exactly  do  you  get  it? — In  the 
minutes. 

12252.  I have  gone  through  the  minutes  and  can 
find  nothing  but  general  statements  like  this  ? — When 
the  Board  are  asked  for  a vote  to  carry  through  any 
undertaking  or  for  any  purpose,  the  matter  is  then 
discussed,  and  we  vote  a certain  amount,  and  after- 
wards we  get  in  the  minutes,  in  that  form  how  the 
money  has  been  spent. 

12253.  Then,  you  give  a general  vote  for  say  £1,000 
or  £5,000,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  a vote  of  credit?— 


12254.  Then,  the  only  information  as  appears  to 
me  from  the  minutes  is  that  you  get  this  total — you 
tell  me,  of  course,  that  you  could  get  further  details? 
— Certainly. 

12255.  But  no  further  consent  of  the  Board  is  given 
to  expenditure  except  the  vote  of  credit  which  is  made 
to  the  Department  and  this  subsequent  statement, 
after  the  payment  is  made,  of  what  payments  have 
been  made  ? — I think  you  are  quite  correct ; if  we 
want  further  details  we  can  ask  for  them,  and  they 
are  always  supplied. 

12256.  (Chairman). — The  details  are  there  available 
if  you  want  to  see  them?— Yes,  it  is  presented  to  us 
when  we  ask  for  it,  and  the  Board  often  asks  for  de- 
tails of  the  expenditure,  it  may  take  a little  time  to 
get  that  prepared,  but  we  always  get  it. 


12257.  Is  that  the  common  practice  of  the  Board  t» 
ask  for  details  where  it  is  thought  necessary  ?— They 
are  very  often  asked  for. 

12258.  And  when  it  is  asked  for  is  it  always  avail- 
able in  an  intelligible  form?— It  is  always  supplied 
in  an  intelligible  form. 

12259.  And  these  are  details  going  a good  deal  fur- 
ther than  appears  in  these  summaries  ?— Certainly  • 
if  you  ask  for  the  details  you  will  get  them  quite- 

UlJ260.  (Mr.  Micks).— I am  not  questioning  the  de- 
sire of  the  Department  to  give  you  every  information 
when  you  ask  for  it,  but  I am  merely  questioning  the- 
way  in  which  they  carry  out  these  instructions  in  the 
Act  as  to  the  particular  application  for  money?—! 
have  not  studied  that. 

12261.  That  is  Clause  16,  Sub-section  1 (g.)1— I 
think  they  certainly  carry  that  out ; we  are  asked  for- 
approval  with  regard  to  the  expenditure.  “ Shall, 
be  applied  subject  as  regards  any  particular  applica- 
tion to  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  .for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture  and  other  lural  industries 
or  sea  fisheries.” 

12262.  You  give  a vote  of  credit  for  certain  general 
purposes,  that  is  not  a sanction  to  the  particular  ap- 
plication?— It  is  not  exactly  for  a general  purpose, 
the  purpose  is  always  specified. 

12263.  Oh,  certainly,  but  the  expenditure  would  be- 
under  that.  You  don’t  sanction  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  a scheme  ? — Oh,  no  ; it  is  not  our  business,  we  are 
not  an  administrative  body  at  all. 

12264.  That  is  the  question,  of  course  ? — That  is  my 
point;  we  can  get  the  detaiOs,  but  the  Department 
are  the  executive  body. 

12265.  That  is  what  gives  you  your  power  of  veto? 
— Exactly 

12266.  How  do  you  exercise  the  power  of  veto  if  you 
vote  a lump  sum  for  a purpose  such  as  the  Cork 
Exhibition,  and  not  follow  the  particular  application 
of  that  lump  sum  ?— I should  say  that  I am  following 
up  pretty  closely  the  application  of  the  money  with 
regard  to  the  I.A.O.S. 

12267.  That  is  a matter  in  which  you  are  taking  a 
personal  interest? — I think  the  Board  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  all  sums — I have  followed  up  the  other  expen- 
diture. 

12268.  Take  the  Cork  Exhibition — did  you  follow 
that  up? — Certainly,  and  I went  to  a great  deal  of' 
trouble  about  it.  We  had  it  up  very  often  at  the- 
Board,  and  many  items  of  expenditure  with  regard  to- 
the  Exhibition  were  questioned. 

12269.  After  they  had  been  incurred? — After  they 
had  been  incurred. 

12270.  (Chairman). — Take  the  Cork  Exhibition?— 
In  the  first  instance,  we  grant  a lump  sum,  but,  then, 
personally  I go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  afterwards  to- 
trv  and  get  an  idea  of  the  heads  under  which  it  was- 

12271.  Would  other  members  of  the  Board  take  the- 
same  idea  of  their  duties  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  do ; 
a certain  number  of  members  are  more  interested  in 
certain  items,  and  take  them  up  and  get  all  the- 
details  they  want. 

(Chairman). — It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the- 
Cork  Exhibition  would  be  a good  instance  of  the  par- 
ticular application  of  the  funds  of  the  Department. 

12272.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  it  were  one  payment  it- 
would  be,  but  if  it  were  a number  of  particular  ap- 
plications of  that  lump  sum  estimated  ?— What  oc- 
curred— I have  very  clearly  in  my  mind  with  regard 
to  the  Cork  Exhibition — £10,000  were  asked  for  first, 
and  then  they  described  what  they  were  going  to  do, 
carry  on  calf  experiments,  the  cost  of  getting  ready 
the  exhibits  and  putting  up  the  model  cottages,  and 
they  said  they  could  not  give  the  exact  amount  of  the- 
cost  of  the  items  at  the  time,  but  they  were  discussed, 
and  there  were  many  questions  asked  at  the  Board 
as  to  how  they  arrived  at  the  amounts  they  named, 
and  afterwards,  when  they  came  forward  for  more- 
money,  we  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  what 
we  voted  before  and  asked  for  the  details  with  regard 
to  it.  That  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  last  vote  was  a few  hundred  pounds  for 
some  individual,  and  I remember  we  got  the  whole 
details  actually  of  how  the  money  was  spent ; it  went 
as  far  as  refreshments  to  some  people,  and  I ques- 
tioned the  refreshments. 

12273.  That  was  a special  vote  given  to  one  of  your 
officers  for  providing  refreshments  that  he  was  oblige® 
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to  incur? — I would  not  say  it  was  one  of  our  officers 
t all  but  it  was  a small  sum,  and  we  went  into  it 
-very  fully,  and  we  wanted  to  know  all  about  it  and 
-why  there  should  come  up  this  thing  at  the  end,  and 
•w-e  got  the  full  details.  We  were  very  particular  to 
know  what  the  calf  experiment  cost. 

12274.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — I suppose  from  the  descrip- 
tion you  give  of  it,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
-control  of  the  expenditure  which  the  Board  is  able  to 
exercise,  and  the  control  it  can  exercise  over  the  de- 
tailed expenditure  by  the  officers  of  the  Department 
would  correspond  very  closely  witji  that  exercised  by 
a Town  or  County  Council  over  the  funds  that  they 
have  at  their  disposal  from  rates  or  otherwise? — I 
certainly  think  it  corresponds  very  closely. 

12275.  You  feel  that  you  have  just  as  much  power 
in  dealing  with  particular  applications  ; the  particular 
application  in  the  first  instance  is  the  statement  of 
some  object  which  is  to  be  covered  by  some  expendi- 
iture  necessarily  only  stated  in  the  estimate,  and 
finally  when  that  comes  up  on  the  closing  of  accounts 
you  feel  that  you  have  in  practice  as  clear  a control 
and  knowledge  of  the  work  as  you  would  if  you  were 
a member  of  a Town  Council  dealing  with  questions  of 
streets  or  anything  of  that  sort?— We  vote  money,  but 
-the  particulars  of  every  expenditure  we  axe  hot  con- 
sulted about,  when  it  has  been  spent  we  can  get  all  the 
oletails  we  want,  and  the  Department  do  give  us  those 
details,  first,  in  a more  or  less  summarised  form.  If 
it  is  an  exceptional  expenditure,  like  the  Cork  Exhi- 
bition, we  get  more  details  than  of  payments  to 
County  Committees,  which  are  a repetition  of  pay- 
ments made  on  many  occasions,  ancl,  therefore,  the 
Agricultural  Board  don’t  trouble  much  about  that 
kind  of  payment,  because  it  will  be  thrashed  out  by 
the  County  'Committees,  but  in  these  special  things, 
-the  experimental  work  and  exhibitions,  we  have  to  get 
much  greater  details  than  in  other  matters. 

12276.  That  corresponds  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
•ordinary  practice  of  a public  board  managing  public 
funds  ? — Yes. 

12277.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  a member  of  the 
•County  Council  of  Cavan  ? — No ; of  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 


12278.  You  don’t  know,  then,  whether  they  ever 
make  a vote  of  money,  and  leave  it  to  some  other  body 
under  them  or  in  connection  with  them  to  see  to  its 
•expenditure? — I don’t  know  their  procedure. 

12279.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  a ratepayer,  and 
have  an  interest  in  it? — Yes. 

12280.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  thought  the  County 
Council  of  Cavan  nominated  a small  committee  to 
■spend  the  general  funds  of  the  county,  do  you  think 
that  would  be  a wise  arrangement? — No,  I would  not 
approve  of  it  at  ail.  A great  deal  of  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  live  stock  schemes  has  already  been 
given  by  Cavan  representatives,  and  I don’t  think  it 
is  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee 
-except  with  regard  to  one  or  two  points.  I don’t  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  special  reference  made  to 
the  Ballyhaise  station. 

32281.  (Chairman). — We  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  it,  but  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say? — I tliink  it  will  be  a very  useful  thing  in  the 
•county  and  a great  assistance  to  the  Department  in 
-carrying  on  their  schemes.  The  intention  is  not  only  to 
educate  young  men,  but  it  will  be  useful  if  it  become 
a distributing  station  for  good  stock  of  various  sorts, 
■and  also  there  might  be  established  a dairy  herd, 
where  records  of  milk  ought  to  be  kept.  It  is  a 
very  necessary  thing  in  this  country,  as  1 consider  the 
small  farmers  in  Ireland  don’t  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  watching  the  milk  yields,  and  they  don’t  pay 
much  attention  to  it.  Referring  to  the  schemes  in  the 
■county,  the  details  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
prepared  by  the  County  Secretary,  and  very  good 
results  are  shown  where  we  have  local  organisations 
that  axe  able  to  assist  the  instructors  and  instruct- 
resses who  give  the  six  weeks’  courses  of  lectures,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  that  we  should 
try  and  get  local  committees  and  local  organisations 
•established  by  the  Department.  Too  much  work  is 
thrown  on  the  County  Secretary,  and  the  education  ail 
. work  the  Department  could  do  here  is  very  great.  It 
has  not  been  done  as  fully  as  it  should  be,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  technical  branch  of 
their  work.  When  teachers  go  into  a district  for  a 
*ix  weeks’  course,  unless  there  is  an  active  local  com- 
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visits.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  “ ‘ 

result  of  the  Department’s  work  in  the  County 

Cavan  has  been  very  useful  in  giving  (he  small 

farmers  a good  idea  of  the  advantages  of  using 

artificial  manures  to  a much  larger  extent  than  they 

ever  did  before.  I believe  it  to  be  a fair  estimate 

to  say  that  there  are  a hundred  hags  of  artificial 

manure  used  now  for  one  used  twenty  years  ago. 

12282.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Can  you  say  anything  about 
the  result  of  using  that  manure? — It  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  has 
increased  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the 
district  considerably.  We  had  a very  useful  agri- 
cultural instructor,  a sensible,  level-headed  man.  It 
used  to  be  a common  thing  in  Cavan  town  for  the 
sweepings  from  hay  lofts  to  he  sold  as  grass  seeds 
to  poor  people — years  ago  that  was  quite  common. 

Now  no  such  thing  would  be  thought  of.  Where 
farmers  used  to  buy  light  grass  seeds,  they  now  buy 
the  heaviest  they  can  get.  In  the  County  Cavan  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  wiping  out  of  local  in- 
dustries. Between  1840  and  1846  the  population  of 
the  County  Oavan  was  something  like  240,000,  and 
of  that  240,000  about  130,000  depended  on  spinning 
and  weaving  for  their  livelihood. 

12283.  (Chairman). — Were  they  destroyed  by  the 
Famine  ? — By  the  Famine  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Factory  system,  but  a number  of  small  local  in- 
dustries have  been  knocked  out.  I think  it  absurd 
that  we  should  be  buying  from  Canada  hayrakes  and 
pitchforks,  and  sending  out  round  timber  to  England 
and  other  places  ; we  should  try  and  develop  that  sort 
of  industry.  Common  wooden  buckets  come  to  us  now 
from  America. 

12284.  I suppose  the  skill  to  make  the  bucket  has 
disappeared  ? — I would  not  say  that,  but  the 
Americans  have  got  much  better  machinery,  and  the 
wooden  bucket  is  now  made  by  machinery.  If 
the  Cavan  men  got  the  machinery  and  instruction 
they  could  turn  out  the  bucket  just  as  well  as  it  could 
bo  turned  out  anywhere  else,  and  the  demand  is  quite 
large  enough  to  feed  a factory  of  that  sort,  and  the 
timber  is  there.  I think  it  is  unreasonable  the  num- 
ber of  these  small  industries  that  have  been  destroyed, 

■and  not  so  much  owing  to  the  Famine.  Take  butter- 
boxes  and  casks ; the  Canadian  butter-box  is 
splendidly  made,  with  dovetailed  corners,  and  it 
would  hold  water  almost,  but  it  is  made  by  a machine. 

We,  at  the  Killleshandra  Creamery,  get  all  our  boxes 
made  locally  ; there  is  a shop  opposite  the  creamery 
that  supplies  the  boxes,  made  out  of  Irish  beech.  1 
know,  from  many  of  the  butter  buyers  on  (he  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  that  they  get  no  better  boxes, 
but  probably  three-fourths  of  the  Irish  creameries 
are  using  foreign  wood  for  their  boxes.  The  cooper- 
ing trade  is  being  destroyed  by  the  creameries ; the 
old  firkin  that  was  made  by  coopers  is  not  now  used. 

I asked  a cooper  who  lives  by  me,  “ Why  don’t  you 
make  casks  for  the  creameries  ? ” He  tried  to  do  it, 
and  got  quotations  in  Limerick  for  staves  and  hoops. 

I saw  a quotation  from  Rotterdam  and  we  compared 
the  two,  and  the  foreign  one  was  lower,  because  the 
rate  was  lower  from  Rotterdam  to  Belturbet  than  it 
was  from  Limerick  to  Belturbet.  He  bought  from 
Rotterdam  for  a couple  of  years,  but  I think  he  is 
buying  a few  from  Limerick  now.  Steam  engines  and 
boilers  are  lying  idle  at  the  creameries  through  the 
winter ; many  industries  might  be  connected  with  these 
co-operative  societies  if  we  had  a strong  central 
organization  -society  that  would  be  in  touch  with  the 
people. 

12285.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  the  falling-off  in 
population,  does  that  continue  ?— Our  population  is 
now  only  something  like  91,000. 

12286.  In,  1881  the  population  of  your  county  was 
122,800,  in  1891  it  was  105,600,  and  in  1901,  91,000? 

— And  it  was  over  240,000  in  1841. 

12287.  Do  you  attribute  that  falling-off  to  the  want 
of  industrial  occupation? — The  Land  Laws  are 
accountable  for  part  of  it ; there  is  a great  improve- 
ment now,  but  we  take  some  time  to  turn  a river  that 
has  once  been  started.  The  thing  that  is  promoting 
emigration  to  the  greatest  extent  is  the  fact  that  the 
sons  .and  daughters  of-  the  small  farmers  who-  live  in 
our  district  are  not  paid  for  their  work  by  their 
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fathers,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  they  have  so  many 
frieaids  in  America.  Cavan  is  a county  of  email 
farmers,  and  the  sons  and  daughters,  when  they  grow 
up,  have  to  do  a great  deal  of  the  work ; they  are  fed 
and  clothed,  and  get  a few  shillings  when  they  want 
to  go  to  the  town,  bnt  they  are  not  regularly  paid  for 
their  work.  Then  their  friends  and  relations  in 
America  are  getting  good  wages,  and  they  hear  of  it, 
and  go  out.  Some  of  the  servant  girls  who  go  away 
oome  hack  for  a holiday ; it  is  not  like  the  old 
emigration. 


12288.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  they  probably  raise  the- 
minds  of  other  girls  and  induce  them  to  go?— Cur 
tainly ; what  we  want  more  than  anything  else  is  to- 
get  people  paid  for  their  work  in  the  first  instance 
and  to  get  an  appreciation  of  time  taught  to  Irish 
farmers  ; they  don’t  'know  what  time  ready  means  in- 
this  country.  We  have  gone  along  in  a happy-go 
lucky  way  for  years  past,  but  they  are  begimung  to 
change ; the  thing  is  to  produce  more  wealth  in  the 
country  ; and  there  is  very  little  done  in  the  way  of 
developing  industries. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Tabuteatt,  Portarlington,  examined. 


12289.  (Chairman). — You  axe  here  on  the  Barrow 
drainage  question? — Yes.  . 

12290.  We  had  two  witnesses  this  morning,  Lorn 
Drogheda  and  Mr.  Fitzmauxice,  and  I think  it  may  be 
assumed,  as  we  told  them,  that  there  is  a very  great 
need  for  the  expenditure  of  money  there,  and  the  ex- 
penditure will  probably  be  of  a larger  amount  than 
can  be  looked  for  from  private  sources ; the  only  ques- 
tion for  us  to  consider  is  whether  or  not  any  portion 
of  that  expenditure  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  en- 
downment  fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

I have  given  evidence  on  several  occasi  ons  before  Com- 
missions and  Committees  relative  to  this  subject, 
which  evidence,  I think,  is  in  print. 

12291.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, has  told  ns  that  the  need  of  expenditure  on  this 


particular  riven.1  has  been  established  beyond  anv 
doubt? — Beyond  any  doubt,  in  my  mind;  I am  here- 
if  necessary  to  give  you  any  assistance  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  such  a thing  as  regards  the  preservation 
of  health,  being  medical  officer  of  health  for  a long; 
period. 

12292.  That  is  an  important  matter,  but  hardly 
falls  within  our  inquiry ; it  is  a very  different  matter 
as  to  whether  this  is  a proper  application  of  any  of 
the  funds  that  belong  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ? — There  is  no  doubt  it  would  assist  the  land  very 
much. 

12293.  As  one  of  the  witnesses  has  told  ns,  no  ap- 
plication has  been  made  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  assistance  of  that  kind  ? — No ; I would  be- 
very  glad  to  see  it  carried  out. 


Professor  Mason,  V.8.,  examined. 


12293a.  Anything  I have  to  say  would  be,  first 
of  all,  as  a veterinary  surgeon,  and'  next,  as  one 
who  has  gone  through  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  five 
years  amongst  the  people  and  lectured,  and  I think 
any  evidence  I ought  to  give  would  be  as  a veterinary 
surgeon  chiefly,  rather  than  a®  an  official. 
When  I commenced  lecturing  five  years  ago  I found 
the  people  throughout  the  country,  speaking  generally, 
with  a few  exceptions,  in  the  most  awful  state  of 
ignorance : I found  they  knew  practically  nothing  of 
the  animals  they  were  living  by.  There  were  a nub- 
ber  of  diseases,  causing  terrific  losses  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  most  foolish  remedies  and  pre- 
ventatives  were  used.  I might  give,  as  one  instance, 
there  is  a disease  recognised  in  a great  many  parts 
of  Ireland  as  worm  in  a cow’s  tail.  And  up  to  the 
time  I started  I found  the  people  operating  in.  the 
most  cruel  manner  on  cow’s  tails  for  a disease  that 
never  existed,  and  I could  only  put  that  down  by 
offering  a £10  reward  to  any  man  who  would  give  me 
a specimen  of  the  worm  in  a tail,  and  I have  not  got 
the  worm  yet.  I found  diseases  causing  tremendous 
losses,  and  yet  absolutely  unsuspected.  There  was 
contagious  abortion  in  cattle ; I am  not  able  to  esti- 
mate the  loss  here,  but,  roughly  speaking,  I don’t 
. see  how  the  loss  could  be  less  than  half  a million  a 
year.  That  may  be  an  exaggeration  cr  an  under- 
statement, but  I put  it  in  this  way,  there  were  close 
on  two  million  milch-cows  when  I last  read  the  records, 
or  a million  and  a half,  and  if  you  had  only  one  in 
forty  of  those  affected — I am  afraid  it  runs  nearer  one 
in  ten — and  estimate  the  loss  at  £10  a cow,  that  gives 
you  £500,000,  and  if  I put  it  very  low  down  there  is 
not  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  lost  to  the  Irish 
farmer  by  that  disease.  In  the  last  week  I went  over 
ground  that  I had  travelled  five  years  ago.  I met 
farmers  who  thanked  me  for  having  pointed  this  out, 
and  to  the  Deparment  for  the  leaflets,  and  I believe 
the  loss  is  tremendously  lessened  by  the  work 
of  the  Department.  Among  other  ;hings,  the 
Department  caused  me  to  meet  a number  of  instruc- 
tors at  the  Cork  Exhibition;  I got  them  daily  for 
some  time  and  gave  them  thorough  instruction  as  far 
as  our  scientific  information  went  with  regard  to  that 
disease.  Since  then  we  have  advanced  a little,  and 
only  this  year  fresh  announcements  have  been  made 
by  Professor  Bang  of  Copenhagen;  I tried  to  bring 
that  home  to  the  farmers.  There  are  a number  of 


other  diseases  causing  tremendous  loss,  ieid- water,, 
black  leg,  and  various  diseases  in  sheep. 

12294.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Diseases  of  calves? — Tesy 
white  scour,  and  joint  evil,  lung  sickness,  and  so  on 
with  a great  many  diseases.  The  farmers  really  had. 
no  knowledge  of  their  animals ; they  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  them ; they  were  veTy 
largely  in  the  hands  too  of  unscrupulous  people ; some- 
of  the  diseases  which  were  dietetic  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmers  were  persuaded  to  buy  absolute- 
rubbish  in  the  way  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  one  of  the- 
things  I have  done,  and  the  other  instructors  have 
done,  with  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is,  we  pointed  out  to  the  farmers  the  way 
they  were  robbed.  One  cake  meal  was  sold  at  28s.  a 
cwt.,  and  it  was  sold  broad-cast  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I met  with  a case  yesterday  in  the  Co.  Tyrone- 
where  a farmer  was  processed  for  the  amount  he  owed 
for  that  very  calf  meal;  the  Department  got  it 
analysed,  and  I think  I am  overstating  it  when  I 
say  it  was  found  to  contain  about  7s.  worth  of  feeding- 
material  ; the  rest  was  either  rubbish,  useless,  or,  in  my 
opinion,  more  likely  to  be  absolutely  injurious;  that 
has  been  paTt  of  the  work  the  Department  has  autho- 
rised me  and  the  other  instructors  to  carry  out. 

12295.  (Chairman). — When,  you  suspect  that  the 
feeding  stuff  is  of  a bad  quality  you  send  it  to  the 
Department  for  analysis? — Not  I,  personally;  I g0, 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  Cork,  Mr.  Carroll,  the 
Secretary  of  the  County  Council  visits  the  various' 
districts ; about  three  weeks  ago  he  visited  the  various 
districts  with  me ; while  I was  lecturing  in  the  district 
he  would  go  round  and  collect  samples  that  would  be 
analysed,  and  whilst  I was  there  a -prosecution  was 
made. 

12296.  Analysed  on  the  spot? — No;  sent  up  to  the 
Department. 

12297.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — What  was  the  result  of  that? 

— I believe  the  feeding  stuffs  have  very -much  improved,. 

and  I may  also  add  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture carried  on  calves’  feeding  experiments,  and  after 
several  years'  careful  trial  they  found  one  calf  meal 
that  gave  very  much  better  results  than  any  other 
and  I try  to  impress  on  the  farmers  that  instead  of 
buying  imported  meal  they  should  buy  their  own- 
meal  or  try  to  get  the  local  shopkeepers  to  make  it. 
I went  in  Belfast  to  some  of  the  big  merchants,  ana 
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, , v . ..w  could  do  the  Department's  meal  dined  to  make  the  people  do  some  of  it  themselves.  Oct.  20, 1906. 
thev  told  me  they  could  make  a profit  at  I think  the  rates  -would  be  rather  the  better  thing  Professor 
il  Id  or  11s.,  and  for  that  the  farmers  get  a meal  than  Ae  Department's  funds.  Mason,  v,s. 

itwontains  probably  four  times  the  feeding  value  12305.  (Chairman).— It  might  be  a system  of  co- 
ViS  So,  stufi  with  none  of  the  noxioas  admixtures.  operation  between  the  .Department  and  County  Com- 

The  Department  also  employed  me  on  several  aoca-  Yes,  or  one  of  the  best  means  would  be 

Si°in2298'  are  not  ail  officer  of  the  lim  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—1 The  proposals  that  have 

t>  arhnent  ? I am  not  a peimanent  officer,  I am  been  put  before  us  .and  considered  in  certain  counties 

jjepar  ■ ^ employed  me  to  go  to  the  West  of  have  been  a consolidation  of  the  fees  at  present  paid 
T°pUnd  to  investigate  sheep  diseases,  also- through  the  to  veterinary  surgeons  so  as  to  give  a guaranteed 
P Wicklow  and  wherever  there  were  mountainous  income  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  m the  particular 
^Vrricts  because  we  found  what  had  not  been  pre-  locality,  with  the  condition  that  in  respect  of  that  he 
Vnslv  recognised,  that  Ireland  suffers  very  much  is  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  .County  Council  when 

from  two  diseases,  braxy  and  louping  ill,  and  practi-  required,  and  that  in  private  practice  he  is 

Jtj.il  nothing  was  known  of  these  diseases ; the  autho-  to  make  charges  according  to  an  agreed-upon 

rities  disagreed  on  them.  As  soon  as  the  Royal  Com-  scale  of  fees,  depending  in  part  upon  the 


mission  in  England  took  up  this  our  Department  co-  value  of  the  holding  to  the  tenant  or  proprietor 

(derated  and  I was  sent  over  to  get  some  of  the  cul-  who  employs  him,  that  is  roughly  the  scheme 

Tnre  which  they  had  prepared,  and  we  are  even  now  which  has  been  put  before  us  ?— If  that  could 

exoerimentinv  with  those  cultures— that  is  in  sheep  be  arranged  without  injury  to  existing  officers  of  the 

diseases  ’There  is  one  point  I should  like  to  say  Department  or  Local  Authority,  or  men  Who  by 

something  about,  though  I would  not  like  to  go  fully  their  own  industry  have  built  up  -a  practice  m a 

into  it  as  it  is  a matter  of  debate  with  members  of  certain  locality,  if  it  conld  be  worked  out  without 

my  profession;  it  is  that  Ireland  is  practically  unpro-  injury  to  them,  I*  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of 

vided  with  veterinary  surgeons  to  a 'very  large  extent.  it. 

r have  published  it  ill  some  paper  or  other— I forget  12307.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  is  a big  scheme,  it  strikes 
the  exact  figures — but  I cannot  talce  a better  instance  me  ? — If  I were  consulted  about  it  I should  not  be 

than  West  Cork ; if  yon  take  a line,  roughly  speaking,  inclined  to  see  a big  wholesale  scheme  started  for 

from  somewhere  about  Skibbereen  or  Clonakilty  and  the  whole  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  necessary  to  move 


. a circle,  and  you  have  some  cautiously 


thousands  of  square  miles  without  a veterinary  surgeon 
to  be  found  in  it.  I was  at  Castletown -Berehaven  one 


12308.  (Chairman). — That  rather  points  to  the 
machinery  being  the  County  Authority,  and  under 


night  giving  a lecture,  and  I was  asked  to  go  and  the  stimulus  of  the  Department? — I think  it  should 

look  .at  a poor  man’s  horse  that  had  colic ; I said  .be  under  the  ‘supervision  of  the  Department,  but  I 


- . . 'be  under  the  supervision  of  tiie  Department,  out  l 

I cannot,  I am  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agri-  have  not  worked  out  the  case,  hut  one  of  the  dangers 

culture,  you  must  get  the  local  veterinary  surgeon.”  struck  me  in  this  way,  in  a certain  district  the 

They  told  me  they  would  have  to  drive  twenty-nine  or  Parish  .Priest  asked  me  to  lecture  on  swine  fever 

thirty-nine  miles  to  get  him.  that  night,  I said,  “ There  is  no  use  my  lecturing 

12299.  ToBantry? — There  is  no  veterinary  surgeon  on  swine  fever  except  in  general  terms,  that  is  a 

in  Bantry  or  Kenmare ; the  nearesio  is  in  Dingle  or  scheduled  disease,"  but  he  said  .Can  you  not  give 

KiUamey.  In  Galway  there  is  a tremendous  region  them  a cure  for  it?  .L  sald  , t 

with  no  veterinary  surgeon.  Take  Roscommon  and  it.”  But  he  said,  “They  wont.  I said  . , -7, 
go  across  to  Ballinrobe,  there  is  not  one.  do  they  do.”  “They  bury  them.  I think  if  the 

12300.  There  is  one  in  Ballinrobe  ?— There  is ; there  people  got  more  instruction  on  these  diseases,  and 

may  have  been  little  changes  lately,  but  so  much  was  were  taught  the  terrible  risks  they  run  by  selling 

that  the  case  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  the  carcase  of  the  diseased  animal— I am  not  speak- 

an  unqualified  person  in  one  instance  to  act  as  inspec-  ing  of  swine  .fever  only,  hut  black  leg,  and  some  other 


jes  lately,  but  so  much  was  were  taught  the  terrible  risks  they  run  by  selling 

found  necessary  to  employ  the  carcase  of  the  diseased  animal — I am  not  speak- 

ie  instance  to  act  as  inspec-  ing  of  swine  fever  only,  hut  black  leg,  and  some  other 


tor.  I need  not  go  further  into  that.  Ireland  being  diseases,  if  they  knew  the  risk  they  run  and  were  well 
so  short  of  veterinary  surgeons  I thiiuc  it  shows  the  taught,  it  would  assist  the  Department’s  veterinary 

great  necessity  of  giving  these  people  the  instruction  branch.  Of  course  the  members  of  the  veterinary 

that  I am  trying  to  give.  I should  like  to  see  every  stafl  are  entirely  employed  in  the  suppression  of 

man  getting  a chance  of  understanding  the  nature  of  certain  scheduled  diseases,  and  I always  feel  that 

his  animals ; how  they  are  made  and  how  every  organ  people  will  look  upon  them  as  being  rather  of  an 

in  their  body  acts ; how  they  can  be  kept 'in  health  ; I enemy.  If  a man  comes  to  seize  a poor  man  s stock 

don’t  want  to  see  them  made  quacks,  but  i'f  they  knew  then,  though  he  is  getting  compensation,  the  veter’in- 

more  about  their  animals  there  would  be  less  quacks.  ary  surgeon’s  duty  is  to  -put  restrictions  on,  and 

Going  back  to  contagious  abortion,  I have  known  a it  is  very  easy  to  cause  the  people  to  look  upon 

man  to  take  a knife  and  perform  a surgical  operation  such  a man  with  suspicion  and  not  to  assist  him. 


on  a most  delicate  part  of  a cow’s  anatomy. 


12309.  If  I follow  you  aright  your  first  need  is 


12301.  With  a dirty  knife  probably  ?-J3!e  was  not  -tuition  and  knowledge  ?— Exactly,  ^ 

particular,  probably  he  had  cut  his  tobacco  with  it  a my  idea  that  these  men  wfl  o wo  , 7 

short  time  before.  I thought  I would  call  attention  to  Placfd  » an?  particular  ^itythatpart 

the  scarcity  of  veterinary  surgeons,  because  I bad  a of  their  work  should  be  ed*ca^ 
sort  of  hope  in  my  mind  that  some  plan  or  other  ^as  classes  m vanous  d etri  , J T P - 

would  -be  found  by  which  they  would  some  day  or  veterinary  surgeons  there  who  give  lecture^  I have 

oth*1  to  their  door.  “It  "tS  S'  Sd 

12302.  (Chairman).— A good  many  witnesses  have  sug,g6st  a means  by  which  part  of  the  subsidy  could 

talked  about  the  multiplication  of  veterinary  dispen-  ^ obtained  by  their  being  employed  for  instrumental 

saries? — Speaking  as  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  not  purposes. 

as  one  connected  with  the  Department,  in  theory  I 12310.  Your  own  connection  with  the  Department  is 
would  ‘be  inclined  to  be  in  favour  of  some  such  idea.  -that  they  ask  you  to  lecture  ? — They  employ  .me  to 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  if,  -in  an  experi-  gjve  i^ctmres  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  and  also 

mental  manner  it  could  be  tried  I should  be  very  jn  the  College  of  'Science  for  so  many  months  in 

much  inclined  to  favour  it.  the  year.  But  -I  go  out  otherwise  when  I am  asked. 


experi-  give  lectures  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  and  also 
be  very  the  College  of  iScience  for  so  many  months  in 
the  year.  But  I go  out  otherwise  when  I am  asked. 


■ 12303.  'Could  you  develop  that  a little? — I think  it  has  been  continually . for  five  years. 


it  has  done  very  well  in  parts  of  Scotland,  but  I 
have  not  gone  into  it  very  thoroughly.  When  I was 


12311,  But  you  don’t  hold  any  permanent  position  ? 
-No. 


in  Edinburgh  as  a student  I .remember  advertisements  12312.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  whole  time  has  been 
used  to  be  issued  by  farming  societies  and  they  gave  given  to  this  ? — It  has ; before  being  with  the  De- 

a subsidy.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  give  these  partment  I was  a Professor  in  the  Veterinary  College, 

people  altogether  veterinary  attention  as  a Charity,  and  had  a private  practice.  I resigned  my  Dro- 
but  if  they  could  be  taught  the  necessity  of  it,  then,  fessorship  and  my  private  practice  is  gradually  re- 
perhaps,  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  it  signing  me.  ■ , , ,, 

themselves,  no  veterinary  surgeon  could  live  there  on  12313.  (Mr.  Ogifrie)  .—Would  you  -ascribe  th 
the  income  he  would  make  by  practice,  there  must  difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  eradicating  swine 

be  some  means  of  giving  him  a subsidy.  fever,  in  no  small  part,  to  this  ignorance  of  tho 

12304.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  you  put  it  on  the  dangers  ?— Well,  speaking  for  myself,  yes,  I believe 
rates  or  the  Department’s  funds?— I would  be  in-  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  means  of 
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Oe 1.  30, 1906. 
Professor 


disposing  of  the  caroases  not  only  in  swine  fever,  but 
in  all  contagious  diseases  is  to  blame  for  the  difficul- 
ties the  authorities  have  had  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
eases. 

12314.  And  you  would  say  there  has  been  a greater 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  suppressing  these  particular 
diseases  than  would  have  arisen  in  England  or 
Scotland  ?— Well,  swine  fever  is  a disease  with  which 
I have  had  less  contact  than  any  other,  hut,  speak- 
ing from  very  limited  experience,  I would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  is  the  case,  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  continuation  of  such 
a disease,  of  course  my  experience  of  swine  fever  is 
very  limited,  because  I avoid  it,  I never  let  my 
work  clash  with  that  of  the  Veterinary  Branch. 

12315.  ( Chairman) .—At  present  the  'Department 
having  taken  over  the  veterinary  work  from  the  Privy 
•Council,  their  regular  Inspectors  are  Inspectors  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  these  Acts,  they 
have  no  organization  for  instructing  the  people 
generally  ? — They  have  other  veterinary  surgeons  em- 
ployed, but  I don’t  know  of  any  veterinary  surgeons 
employed  in  just  the  same  work  as  I do  myself.  They 
have  one  lecturing  at  a school  ,in  Dundalk,  and 
they  have  another  lecturing  in  the  Model  Farm, 
•and  other  lecturers  in  different  schools,  but  that  is 
only  hearsay  on  my  part. 

12316.  Then  you  have  seen  very  substantial  results 
from  your  own  work? — I would  not  exactly  like  to 
say  that,  but  I honestly  believe  that  the  losses  from 
contagious  abortion,  the  loss  from  blackleg,  from  milk 
fever,  from  colic  in  horses  and  dietetic  diseases,  and, 
above  all,  red  water  in  cattle.  I believe  that  the 
losses  from  those  has  gone  down  very  much  during 
the  time  that  we  have  been  at  wotL  And,  another 
thing,  when  -first  I started  one  of  the  first  places  I 
visited  was  Galway,  and,  in  consequence  of  a con- 
versation with  the  then  Bishop  of  donfert,  _ he  is 
now  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  I started  a campaign  in 
favour  of  tillage,  and  wemt  to  great  pains  to  prove 
the  connection  between  the  neglect  of  the  land  and 
the  prevalence  of  disease,  and  I have  worked  that 
out,  and  I think  I have  done  a good  deal  to  assist 
those  others  who  are  trying  to  increase  the  tillage. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  the  Department,  or  who  it  is, 
I don’t  know,  but  I see  there  is  an  increase  of 
tillage  in  Ireland  this  year  for  the  first  time  for  a 
long  time.  I believe  that  with  an  increase  in 
tillage  there  will  be  a decrease  in  diseases. 

12317.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Referring  again  to  these  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  such  a scarcity  of  veterinary 
surgeons,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
combine  some  other  business  with  that  of  the  veterin- 
ary 'business  ? — I think  that  would  be  a great  pity, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession that  -they  have  been  tempted  to  embark  in 


other  businesses,  and  the  consequence  is  «,  * • 
stead  of  being  a scientific  man,  the  position  of  ll 
t,  '^_?_restlSVnd  his  own  abiiiti^ 


veterinary  surgeon,  _ 

will  suffer,  he  will  become  perhaps  a Postmas+UU0 
horse  dealer,  or  a farmer.  astet'  1 


12318.  Still  he  would  be  better  rpeifoana 
nothing  at  all?— To  be  a veterinary  surgeon 
days  is  an  expensive  tiling,  it  means  at  least  f 
years  study,  and  a heavy  premium  on  arnim?' 
ship,  and  I believe  it  takes  a certain  anmunt  ^f 

12319.  (Chairman).  Supposing  you  put  a veterto 
ary  surgeon  down  m one  of  these  districts 
would  his  salary  about  be? — Taking  it  by  wha'- 
average  man  earns  elsewhere  I would  not  like 
average  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  income  throuvt 
Ireland— this  is  a guess  on  my  part  at  more  tk™ 
between  £350  and  £400.  “lri 

12320.  (Mr.  Micks).—' The  dispensary  doctors  don’t 
get  anything  at  all  like  that  ?— That  is  one  of  the 
arguments.  The  veterinary  profession  had  a meetinc 
at  which  eighty  members  were  present,  and  it  was 
put  to  the  vote  whether  they  should  encourage  the 
idea  of  these  dispensaries  or  not,  I was  in  a minority 
of  one.  I was  the  only  person  present  who  had 
anything  to  say  in  favour  of  this  scheme.  And  I 
believe  the  reason  very  largely  is  that  the  veterinary 
profession  would  not  be  willing  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  same  terms  that  the  doctors  have  to  put  up 
with,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctors 
are  badly  treated  on  the  whole,  and  the  veterinary 
surgeons  are  not  anxious  to  face  the  same  state  of 
affairs.  I believe  if  a good  general  sdheme  could  ha 
established  the  veterinary  profession  would  not  stand 
the  way,  but  at  present  they  will  block  this 


12321.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  think  the  profession 
would  move  forward  in  such  a scheme,  would 
it  not  have  a tendency  to  drive  a man  out  and  get 
his  salary  anyway  ? — It  is  always  well  to  make  a man 
feel  that  he  has  a chance  of  promotion,  if  he  has 
not  the  incentive  of  ambition  he  will  deteriorate, 


12322.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  be  the  effect  of 
paying  the  whole  salary— but  if  a man  was  only  sub- 
sidised?— If  such  a scheme  was  established  out  of  it 
there  probably  would  arise  systems  of  promotion. 

12323.  But  if  subsidised  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  increasing  his  salary  by  his  own  exertions? 
— To  give  him  all  nis  salary  would  be  a mistake. 

12324.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  all  your  work  of 
giving  lectures  being  under  the  Department,  you  don’t 
wish,  perhaps,  to'  offer  any  suggestions  of  veterinary 
work  in  the  Department  outside  of  that  which  you  we 
doing  yourself  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  proper 
for  me  to  do  so. 


Mr.  P.  A.  Meehan, 

12325.  (Chairman). — We  have  heard,  as  you  know, 
the  evidence  this  morning  of  three  witnesses  about 
the  Barrow  Drainage  scheme,  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject? — Do 
the  Committee  wish  me  to  go  into  the  necessity  for 
the  drainage  ? 

12326.  We  assume  that  it  is  a very  great  necessity, 
and  also  that  the  agricultural  interests  are  very  con- 
siderably involved  in.  it?— I think  the  communica- 
tion which  your  Committee  sent  to  the  Secretary  at 
Portarlington  wished  for  evidence  as  to  the  allocation 
of  the  application  of  the  £50,000. 

12327.  What  we  would  wish  to  know  is  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  asked  that  this  sum  of  £50,000,  or 
whatever  sum  may  be  asked  for,  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Department,  or 
whether  it  was  a question  rather  for  State  assistance 
outside  that  fund,  which  is  very  much  required  for 
other  purposes? 

12328.  (Mr.  Micks). — Why  should  it  be  taken  out 
of  the  slender  purse  of  the  Department? — Very  well, 
sir,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  then  to  go  into  as 
short  a summary  as  I possibly  can  of  the  proceedings 
which  brought  about  this  application.  Early  this 
year,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Parliamentary 
representatives  of  the  counties  affected  by  the  flooding 
of  the  Barrow  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  a deputation  waited 


m.p.,  j.p.,  examined. 

on  him  in  connection  with  the  question.  I 
may  remind  the  Committee  that  this  flooding 
and  the  evils  arising  from  at  have  been  recognised 
for  a very  long  period.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1888, 

brought  in  a Bill  into  Parliament,  the  Bill 
was,  I might  say,  dropped,  and  another  brought  in 
the  following  year,  and  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill  it 
was  proposed  to  give  a grant  from  Parliament  of 
£215,000,  the  balance  of  the  sum  necessary  to  carry 
out  a proper  scheme  of  drainage,  which  was  esti- 
mated at  £360,000,  wias  to  be  made  up  from  a rate 
that  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  benefited  area.  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Bill,  unfortunately,  did  not  pass.  It  « 
unnecessary  now  to  go  into  the  reasons.  So  the 
matter  rested  ; when  we  went  to  Mr.  Bryce,  we  asked 
him  for  an  immediate  grant  pending  legisla- 
tion, of  £50,000  to  be  applied  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  have  been  forming  in  the  river  for  close 
on  a century.  It  was  recognised  when  we  were  going 
to  Mr.  Bryce  that  the  late  Government  having  ap- 
pointed a Commission,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
a Bill  would  Ve  introduced  until  this  Committees 
Report  would  be  furnished. 

12329.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
Arterial  Drainage  Commission  1 — Yes  ; bearing  that 
in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that . something  should  be  done  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  flooding,  both  on  the  lands  and  in  the 
houses  in  the  towns  of  Mountmellick,  Portarlington, 
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and  Athy,  th.  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives of  the  counties  Passed  on  the  Olnef  Seere- 
Lr„  for  an  immediate  grant  to  be  applied,  as  I said 
Vd.fnre  in  removing  obstructions  from  the  river  which, 
^ our  opinion,  and  in  expert  engineering  opinion, 
“md  Jd  very  ^ »d"«  «»  *£■**»& 


• a The  Cliief  Secretary  informed  the,  deputation 
that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  case, 
w that  he  had  gone  to  the  Treasury  for  money  for 


Mother  application  to  the  Treasury.  He  suggested 
that  the  Parliamentary  representatives  should  ap- 
nrnach  the  Treasury  themselves,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Chief  Secretary  that  there  was  very  little 
in  a number  of  Irish  members  approaching  the 
Treasury  officials  except  they  went  accompanied  by 
the  member  of  the  Government  responsible  for  the 
Irish  administration.  The  question  then  of  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  Department  was  mentioned, 
and  the  matter  was  discussed  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  some  little  time,  sections  5 and  6 of  the  Act  were 
Quoted  as  those  that  would  enable  the  funds  of  the 
Department  to  be  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  floods  from 
the  agricultural  lands  which,  some  time  ago,  were  the 
most  valuable  lands  in  the  district.  The  Chief 
Secretary  stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a proper 
application  of  the  money,  and  that  he  would  com- 
municate with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  This 
is  an  extract  from  the  Report Mr.  Bryce,  while 
admitting  the  strength  of  the  case  put  before  him, 
reminded  the  deputation  that  ho  had  no  power  and 
no  money  to  deal  with  the  matter.  He  had  already 
applied  for  money  for  various  objects— teachers’ 
salaries,  piers,  harbours,  &c.,  but  if  an  application 
were  made  to  the  Treasury  he  would  he  glad  to  re- 
commend it.  Later  in  the  evening  one  of  the  mem- 
bers forming  the  deputation  was  approached  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  who  said  he  had  been  thinking  about 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  deputation  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a Grant  being  made  out  of  the  unexpended 
balances  of  the  'surplus’  endowing  now  invested  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  he  had  also 
spoken  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Department  on  the  subject. 
The  latter  thought  it  would  be  a proper  subject  for 
inquiry  by  them,  and  Mr.  Bryce  recommended  that 
a representation  should  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  deputation  to  the  Committee.  A formal  docu- 
ment will  accordingly  be  prepared  on  the  subject  by 
the  members  and  forwarded  without  delay  to  its 
proper  quarter.”  Such  a document  was  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  you, . sir,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, on  May  15th,  1906.  As  regards  the  necessity 
for  some  prompt  remedy  to  deal  with  the  floods,  I 
may  mention  that  the  question  of  the  Barrow  Drain- 
age has  been  before  the  public  for  a very  long  time ; 
it  has  been  discussed  by  several  public  boards,  and 
there  were  several  Commissions  appointed  by  Par- 
liament to  report — the  Allport  Commission,  and  there 
was  the  Castletown-Spencer  Commission,  and  it  was 
on  the  Castletown-Spencer  Commission  that  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Bill  was  mainly  based.  In  the  Report  of 
that  Commission  it  was  established  that  there  are 
3,400  square  miles  of  country,  the  public  health  of 
which  was  seriously  injured  by  the  flooding  of  the 
Barrow.  The  medical  officers  of  the  districts  of 
Mountmellick,  Monasterevan,  Portarlington,  and  Athy 
were  examined.  There  was  also  independent  medical 
testimony  submitted  before  the  Committee,  and  the 
evidence  went  to  show  that  on  account  of  the  flooding 
of  the  houses  in  the  towns  several  epidemics  that 
occurred  in  those  places  could  be  traced  to  the  floods, 
the  medical  evidence  went  to  prove  that  it  developed 
constitutional  diseases,  pulmonary  diseases,  bronchial 
catarrhal  affections,  and  rheumatism,  and  it  predis- 
poses to  lunacy,  enteric,  and  typhus  fever,  and  bog 
lameness  and  rheumatism  in  cattle,  and  fluke  and 
liver  rot  in  sheep.  So  much  as  regards  public 
health.  The  flooding  of  the  Barrow  is  increasing 
every  year.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  travelled 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway,  and 
looked  out  at  the  station  at  Monasterevan,  you  would 
have  seen  that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  almost  entirely 
closed,  the  river  between  the  canal  and  the  county 
bridge  is  hardly  the  width  of  this  room ; below  in 
Lord  Drogheda’s  demesne  it  is  forty  or  sixty  feet  wide  ; 
the  consequence  is  that  when  the  water  rises  above 
Monasterevan  it  is  all  thrown  back,  and  from  seven 
to  nine  miles  wide  of  the  county  is  flooded.  Above 
Monasterevan,  what  was  twenty-five  years,  ago  good 
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the  country,  is  at  the  present  time  not  worth  five  — ~ 
shillings  an  acre  in  consequence  of  the  flooding,  and  Me'ella‘n  M P 
on  that  account  we  say  that  it  would  be  a proper  Jp  ' ' "’ 
application  of  the  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  for  agricultural  purposes  to  remove  from 
these  lands  the  floods  that  leave  them  valueless  at 
present,  and  to  restore  them  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  If  I may  without  offence  say,  very 
little  value  can  be  derived  by  the  farmers  of  a great 
part  of  these  counties  that  are  affected  by  the  flooding 
by  instructors  in  poultrying  and  dairying,  and  by 
the  agricultural  instructors  travelling  the  country 
when  they  can  put  none  of  the  information  which 
they  receive  at  the  public  cost  to  a practical  test  on 
their  farms,  ibut  the  occupiers  of  the  flooded  lands 
have  to  pay  their  portion  of  the  rates  from 
which  they  can  have  no  benefit.  If  the  flood 
was  removed  these  lands,  after  a very  short 
time,  would  he  restored  to  their  former  value 
and  be  made  available  for  tillage  and  for  graz- 
ing. At  the  present  time  it  is  available  for 
neither.  It  is  not  available  for  tillage,  because  often 
when  the  flood  goes  down  an  amount  of  water  remains 
that  the  people  cannot  till  it,  and  it  is  not  good  for 
grazing  because  if  a flood  comes  down  in  summer  it 
leaves  a sandy  deposit,  and  cattle  cannot  eat  it.  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself, 
when  I say  we  think,  and  respectfully  submit  to  this 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  a proper  application  of 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  to  grant 
us  £50,000  to  restore  this  land  to  what  it  formerly 
was,  most  valuable  land  for  tillage  purposes. 

In  order  to  meet  what  might  he  a reasonable 
objection  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  who  may,  and  very  properly, 
contend  that  this  money  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Department  was  intended  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  question  might  arise  whether  Gie 
Barrow  Drainage  would  not  be  a local  instead  of  a 
national  question  ; some  people  hold  it  is  a natimal 
question,  it  affects  tire  public  health  of  the  whole  of 
the  midland  counties  of  Ireland.  But  fearing  that 
people  might  have  a scruple  against  applying  money 
what  might  he  termed  locally,  we  were  satisfied  that 
if  the  grant  were  made  it  should  be  made  on  con- 
dition that  when  the  Arterial  Drainage  Commission 
makes  their  Report,  and  when  Parliament  passes  a 
Bill  to  deal  with  the  drainage  of  the  Barrow,  that 
out  of  whatever  moneys  be  voted  by  Parliament  the 
£50,000  would  be  recouped  to  the  Department.  What 
we  are  asking  this  £50,000  for  is  the  removal  of  the 
accumulations  of  silt  which  form  islands  in  the 
river  at  present  at  Monasterevan,  Bert,  Portarling- 
ton, and  Mountmellick.  That  application  is  ap- 
proved of  by  competent  engineering  opinion,  that  not 
alone  would  it  reduce  the  danger  of  flooding  the  lands, 
it  would  remove  the  flooding  of  the  houses  in 
the  towns  that  I have  mentioned,  but  that  the  re- 
moval of  these  islands  that  are  now  there  and  causing 
the  flood,  would  be  a work  of  a permanent  nature. 

As  one  of  the  engineers  who  was  consulted  on  the 
matter  said,  the  application  of  the  money  would  be 
of  a beneficial  and  permanent  nature,  and  it  would 
be  one  of  the  first  works  that  would  have  to  be  done 
under  any  drainage  scheme.  That  is  exactly  the 
position,  sir. 

12330.  Whom  do  you  represent? — I am  speaking, 
sir,  by  authority  for  the  Queen’s  'County,  and  also  on 
behalf  of  mj  colleagues,  I am  speaking  for  the 
counties  affected,  except  the  County  Kildare. 

12331,  What  attitude  has  the  County  Kildare 
taken  .up  ?— They  were  afraid  • that  the  obtaining  this 
£50,000  might  be  used  as  a.  Teason  for  delaying  legis- 
lation, and  a grant  sufficient  for  a thorough  scheme 
of  drainage. 

. 12332.  (Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  think  that  is  it 
exactly,  they  thought  the  State  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  the  work  by  direct  grant? — That  is 
our  opinion  also,  but  the  State  would  not  advance 
the  money,  and  we  thought,  as  this  money  was  idle, 
we  might  put  it  to  some  good  use. 

12333.  (Mr.  _ Ogilvie). — And  refund  it? — Yes,  we 
have  been  waiting  for  State  aid  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  there  have  been  millions  of  money  lost. 

12334.  (Chairman). — You  ask  the  Department  to 
accelerate  the  matter  by  advancing  a portion  of  the 
money  that  -will  afterwards  be  required  ? — We  don’t 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all,  and  we  are  just  as 
alive  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  as  any  people 
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in  Ireland ; we  say  it  is  tlie  primary  duty  of  the 
Government  to  supply  the  money,  but  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Irish  Government  say  they  cannot  give 
the  money  at  present.  Then  we  say  there  is  money 
lying  idle  here,  let  us  have  that,  even  under  a con- 
dition that  we  are  to  repay  it  when  Parliament 
votes  it. 

12335.  We  were  told  this  morning  there  has  been 
no  application  made  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture f— There  was  no  application  made  because  we 
were  referred  to  this  Committee  by  the  Chief  Secre- 

tai2336.  (Mr.  Brown). — No  expenditure  of  that  fund 
can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  cf 
Agriculture? — I know  that,  but  I assume  the  appro- 
val of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  recommendation 
of  this  Committee,  if  they  are  good  enough  to  recom- 
mend it,  will  go  a long  way  in  placing  the  matter  in 
a favourable  way  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

12337.  (Mr.  Miclcs) — Your  application  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  in  May  last  £387,000  was  invested  by  the 
Department  out  of  savings  made  by  them? — Yes. 

12338.  Are  you  aware  that  since  then  we  have  had 
evidence  from.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  that  practically 
most  of  that  money  has  been  appropriated  or  ear- 
marked for  some  definite  purpose  ? — It  may  be  ear- 
marked, but  the  money  is  available  all  the  same. 

12339.  The  money  is  there,  but  are  you  aware  that 
by  a resolution  of  the  Board  and  Department  it  has 
been  already  appropriated  to  some  definite  objects  in 
advance — it  is  not  spent  yet? — It  is  ear-marked  for  a 
purpose,  but  it  may  be  ten  years  before  it  is  required. 

12340.  But  it  would  need  to  come  back? — And  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  it  should  come  back. 

12341.  Have  you  any  certainty  that  you  will  get  a 
grant  from  the  public  funds  to  repay  it?— We  can  be 
hardly  certain  of  anything ; but  considering  the  fact 
that  a Bill  was:  introduced  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  the  case  was  recognised,  and  I presume 
the  intention  of  appointing  the  Arterial  Drainage  Com- 
mission was  to  get  further  evidence,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary, on  which  to  base  legislation,  and  no  legislative 


substantial  grant  from  Parliament. 

12342.  You  reckon  as  a certainty  on  getting  £sn  niw 
from  the  Treasury  ? — I reckon  that  as  a positive 
tadnty.  cer' 

12343.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the 
should  not  advance  £50,000  and  stop  it  out  of  t?" 
Vote  hereafter? — I would  be  very  glad  if  the  Ti-m*6 
would  do  that,  but  we  have  been  told  by  the  Exec^ 
tive  officers  of  the  Irish.  Government  that  the  TreflauU' 
had  no  money.  Iy 

12344.  Supposing  the  Department  were  to  lend  it  tn 
the  Treasury  on  condition  they  would  repay  it?.!? 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  money  came  anyway  ti/ 
reason  the  people  in  the  locality  feel  so  anxious  is 
this,  in  the  winter  a flood  comes  into  the  town  0f 
Mountmellick  and  there  are  twenty  houses  flooded- 
there  may  be  six  people  in  the  family ; everyone  has 
to  clear  out  and  go  live  with  their  neighbours,  and  von 
can  understand  the  unsanitary  condition  of  such  & 
state  of  things  a3  that. 

12345.  (Chairman). — However  important  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  health  may  he,  no  part  of  the 
Department’s  money  could  be  applied  in  that  direc 
tion?— I don’t  mean  to  urge  it  merely  on  the  ground 
of  public  health,  but  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  it. 

12346.  (Mr.  Broom).— It  is  an  additional  argument 
that  it  would  benefit  public  health  as  well  as  agricul- 
ture?— Yes. 


12347.  Did  Carlow  County  come  to.  any  decision 
about  this  ?—' The  County  Council  passed  a resolution 
approving  of  our  action.  I think  the  Kildare  Conntv 
Council  did  not  disapprove. 

12348.  They  thought  tile  grant  should  be  sought  for 
from  Imperial,  funds? — Yes. 


12349.  I was  under  the  impression  Carlow  had  taken 
the  same  attitude  ?— Ho.  It  was  part  of  the  intention 
of  the  Carlow  County  Council  to  do  it  on  the  first  con- 
sideration. but  afterwards  a resolution  was  passed  ap- 
proving of  the  procedure.  r 
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12350.  (Chairman). — You  axe  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Queen’s  County? — Yee,  a colleague  of 
Mr.  Meehan’s. 

12351.  You  have  heard  his  evidence? — Yes,  I heard 
the  most  of  it. 

12352.  Da  you  wish  to  add  anything? — I don’t  wish 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  that  he  traversed  as  re- 
gards the  necessity  of  a scheme  of  drainage;  it  is 
only  with  regard  to  the  method  of  financing  it,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  repeating  a fact  that  is 
admitted  all  along  the  line.  But  I maintain 
that  this  £50,000  that  we  are  asking  for  out 
of  the  .accumulated  balance  is  for  agricultural 
purposes,  because  it  will  bring  a large  .area  into  cul- 
tivation that  it  is  impossibble  to  cultivate  at  present, 
and  most  of  the  land  that  should  be  drained  is  agri- 
cultural land.  It  would  not  require  reclamation  ; all 
it  wants  is  to  be  dried.  If  I might  refer  you 
to  the  last  Report  that  deals  with  this  matter  of  the 
Department,  page  9.  “ In  addition  to  the  annual  in- 
come,” it  says,  “certain  capital  sums,  amounting  in 
all  to  £204,906,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  under  section  15  (e)  and  (g)  of 
the  Act  of  1899.  These  sums  and  the  un- 
expended balances  of  £177,950  of  the  Department’s 
income  during  the  initial  years  of  their  existence, 
when  the  agricultural  schemes  were  not  in  full  opera- 
tmn  have  been  invested  in  securities,  the  face  value  of 
which  is  £390,837  and  the  cash  value  is  approximatelv 
£381,500.  The  liabilities  on  this  sum  of  £381,500  in 
respect  of  fixed  charges  for  technical  instruction,  sea- 
fisheries,  etc.,  under  the  Act  of  1899,  amounted  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1894-5  to  £112,440,  leaving 
a balance  of  £269,060,  which  constitutes  a reserve 
fund  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.” 
Well,  now,  I contend  that  it  is  a proper  disposi- 
tion of  this  money.  These  people  have  been 
paying  their  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  they  have  got  no  advantage  from  the  De- 
partment s operations.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
the  improvement  in  agriculture  to  these  people,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  them  about  improving 
their  stock,  they  cannot  till  or  feed  stock  on  this  swamp. 


They  have  been  paying  their  penny  in  the  pound,  and 
it  would  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  these  people  that 
a grant  should  be  made.  It  is  a mockery  to  be  talking 
of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  improve- 
ment of  stock  to  people  situated  as  they  are.  I may  say 
it  was  a suggestion  that  came  from  Mr.  Bryce.  After 
he  came  away  from  the  meeting  with  us,  I think  he 
told  us  that  he  had  met  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and-  said,  it  would  be  a legitimate  subject  to 
come  before  the  inquiry.  The  deputation  consisted  of 
the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Queen's 
County,  King’s  County  and  Kildare,  -and  we  had  the 
approval  of  file  member  for  Carlow  also. 

12353..  We  have  a great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  an 
application  of  this  kind  which  has  not  come  before  the 
Department ; the  regular  course  would  be  to  go  to 
the  Department  first ; it  is  a little  difficult  for  us  to 
recommend  straight  off  a particular  application  of  this 
money? — Is  it  not  generally  understood  that  legisla- 
tion will  follow  this  inquiry. 

12354.  (Mr.  Brovm). — What  Mr.  Delany  wants  is 
that  we  should  make  some  recommendation  that  the 
Department  should  do  so,  but  by  doing  so  we  would  be 
overriding  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Before  we  should 
be  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  it  would  it  not  he 
better  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  fie 
Department  direct? — That  could  be  done. 

12355.  (Chairman). — We  are  inquiring  into  the 
methods  of  the  Department,  and,  of  course,  if  the  De- 
partment. refused  to  deal  with  drainage,  and  said  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  drainage,  it  would  be  a legiti- 
mate thing,  for  us  to  consider  whether  they  were 
right? — Drainage  cannot  be  disassociated  from  agn- 
culture. 

12356.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  you  be  satisfied  with 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  was  a pur- 
pose which  came  within  the  purposes  for  which  the 
money  of  the  Department  might  be  applied  ?— Yes, 
that  would  be  a great  assistance  to  us,  and,  above  all, 
keeping  in  view  that  it  is  only  in  the  shape  of  a loan 
or  advances 
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12357  (Chairman).— We  shall  have  to  consider 
Aher  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  recommend  a 
fecial  application  of  the  money  of  the  Department  to 
Particular  purpose,  which,  after  all,  however  im- 
portant and  serious  the  need  may  be,  is  more  or  less 
Et7  W character,  there  is  that  conaderarton ?— 
Quite  so,  but  the  locality,  for  the  reasons  I have 
perilled  out,  has  not  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the 


D 12358  (Mr P Brown) — Mr.  Meehan  referred  to  sec- 
and  6 as  the  ones  on  which  he  based  his  scheme. 
T think  he  must  have  intended  to  refer  to  section  16 
the  Act  of  1699,  and  I suppose  you  also  contend 
it  comes  within  the  purposes  of  agriculture  as  defined 

Oqilvie). — In  applying  to  us  without  the 
Department  having  been  applied  to  you  are  suggesting 
thatwe  should  take  action,  which  is  not  proper  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  but  proper  for  the  adimmstea- 
riva  mechanism  provided  by  the  Act  through  the  De- 
partment and  Boards  ?-It  would  have  been,  I pre- 
sume more  formal  to  have  made  application  to  the 
Department  in  the  first  instance. 

(Mr  Brown). — Not  so  much  that,  but  we  would  be 
in  a different  position  in  dealing  with  it.  It  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  form. 

(Chairman). — W e have  no  power  over  their  finances. 
12360  (Mr.  Brown).— We  axe  inquiring  into  their 
. ' . -i "Knhv  lilipnr  would  deal 


■Council  at  the  first  going  off.  I would  also  Oct.  2Q,  1906. 
recommend  that  the  Vice-President  should  be  ,T  • v^T7.  _ 
elected  by  the  Agricultural  Council.  What  I Dl,(anv  M T> 
am  stating  now  is  subject  to  modification  if  • ’ 
there  is  a change  in  the  existing  system  of 
government.  If  an  elected  administrative  body  is  es- 
tablished here  my  opinion  wouldl  be  modified,  but  as 
things  exist  at  present  the  Vice-President  should  be 
elected,  and,  of  course,  the  President,  under  present 
circumstances,  should  be  in  Parliament.  I believe, 
too,  that  the  Department  are  working  on  wrong 
lines  in  not  supporting  industries.  They  have  been 

firing  technical  instruction  and  technical  training, 
ut  when  these  young  people  are  trained  up  they  have 
no  market  for  their  skilled  labour  in  this  country,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  they  have  to  emigrate.  There 
is  nothing  else  open  to  them,  and  I think  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  emigration  is  not  checked.  I don’t 
see  anything  to  prevent,  the  Department  with  its  funds 
taking,  suppose,  £20,000,  going  down  to  one  centre 
and  establishing  an  industry  with  £10,000  of  a capital, 
going  to  another  centre  and  establishing  another  in- 
dustry, say  the  bacomcuring  or  woollen  industry,  or 
many  others  that  might  he  suggested,  and  make  such 
a concern  a successful  commercial  undertaking,  and 
when  it  could  be  offered  as  a safe  investment  to  the 
public  put  it  on  the  market  and  let  the  shares  be 
t-aVpn  up  by  the  public.  It  would  pay^three  or  four 


m^hods  'and  we  don’t  know  yet  hOw  they  would  deal  per  cent.  That  would  be  putting  the  Department  on 

“Xfh'  annlication  if  made  to  them?— No;  there  its  trial  whether  they  are  in  a position  to  take  prac- 

With  this  appi  a ^ nrrimn  tical  steps  and  give  up  some  of  the  theorising  that  has 


would  be  no  reason  for  prejudging  what  their  action 
would  be,  but  I presume  from  what  the  Chairman  has 
said  about  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  evidence  we  would 
be  met  with  a refusal.  ’ 

12361.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — You  presume  they  would  re- 

sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  evidence  is  that  this 

money  has  been  ear-marked  for  other  purposes. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I don’t  think  he  said  the  whole  of  it 
was  ear-marked. 

12362.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).—  Are  you  prepared^ to  give  any- 


been  going  on.  Their  capital  sum  could  then  be  taken 
away  to  another  centre,  and  the  same  operation 
repeated. 

12364.  If  you  did  not  lose  it  in  the  meantime? — Yes. 
I say  that  would  put  them  on  their  trial.  If  they 
don’t  give  efficient  service  how  can  their  theory  har- 
monise with  the  fact  that  when  they  were  put  upon 
their  trial  they  lost  the  money  themselves?  How  can 
they  go  and  instruct  others  to  start  industries  if  they 


evidence  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  this  sum  has  ar0  nofc  SUCCessful  when  they  start  industries  on  their 
been  set  aside? — No,  but  with  regard  to  the  general  own  account? 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  the  constitution  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  changes  that  I think  would  *>e  desir- 
able and  essential  in  tbe  constitution  of  the  Depart- 


ment With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Depart- 
ment I hold  that  it  ought  to  he  purely  elective  ; that 
the  nominated  element  ought  to  go  just  the  same  as 
the  nominated  element  left  the  County  Councils  after 
the  first  three  years  ; that  the  Agricultural  Council 
should  be  purely  elective,  with  power  to  elect  two 
Boards,  and  I would  also  give  the  Agricultural  Council 
a better  status.  In  the  first  place  any  resolution  or 
recommendation  passed  by  the  Agriculural  Council  by 


12365.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— Are  you  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular case? — No,  but  the  Sligo  case  is  a very  re- 
markable one. 

12366.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  oblige  them  to  do 
the  thing  according  to  your  ideas,  not  according  to 
theirs,  and  if  they  failed  that  would  be  an  argument 
against  them? — Undoubtedly. 

12367.  (Mr.  Ogilme).— You  are  asking  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  Department? — Yes. 

12368.  So  that  they  would  have  power  to  establish 
industries? — Decidedly ; for  the  reasons  that  I have 


recommendation  Passed  by  the oounm  j because,  after  all,  how  can  young  people  be 

at  least  three-fourths  of  a be  ^ trained?  Is  not  the  factory  or  the  workshop  the.pro 


the  Department  — „ , . , 

12363.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I suppose  you  know  instances 
where  they  have  done  that?— There  are  instances 
where  they  have  delayed  certain  reforms . wlucli  the 
Agricultural  Council  recommended.  For  instance,  i 
have  been  on  the  Agricultural  Council  since  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Department,  and  all  along  we  have  been 
agitating  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Irish 
draught  horse  as  a distinct  breed  in  this  country , and. 
the  Department  have  been  resisting  all  the  time,  but 
in  the  end  they  have  come  round,  and  they  lost  six 
years,  while  our  good  mares  were  being  taken  out  of 
the  country,  and  the  same  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Irish  milking  strain  of 
cattle  They  did  not  delay  us  so  long  over  that  in 
the  face  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Agncultinal 
Council.  I scarcely  know  of  any  instance  where  they 
have  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural 


necessary  for  a technical  student  as  an  hospital  is  for 
a medical  student. 

12369.  (Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  your  object  is  to 
establish  industries? — Yes. 

12370.  And  if  any  other  scheme,  perhaps,  might  be 
put  forward  with  that  object? — It  would  have  my  sym- 
pathy. 

12371.  You  don’t  tie  yourself  to  your  own  particular 
scheme?— No  ; I just  only  make  the  suggestion. 

12372.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— You  don’t  even  tie  yourself 
to  its  being  the  duty  of  this  particular  Department? — 
Not  as  at  present  constituted. 

12373.  Do  you  think  the  subsidising  of  industries 
ought  to  be  bound  up  with  technical  instruction  and 
with  agricultural  work  ; that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
same  Department?— Yes,  they  ought  to  go  hand  vn 
hand. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 


4 X 
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Oct.  25,  1906. 
Mr.  w"j. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY.— THURSDAY,  25th  OCTOBER,  1906, 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.  g.c:b.,  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Tailoh.  c.b.  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Megaw  examined. 


12374.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Megaw,  I believe  you  are 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  Instructors’  Asso- 
, ciation  ? — Yes  ; the  Instructors’  Assoc:  ation. 

. 12375.  Now,  you,  I believe,  intend  to  give  some 

evidence  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Instruc- 
tion Schemes  in  the  counties,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  suggest  possible 
improvements  ? — Yes.  I have  a summary  here  of  the 
. points  that  I was  about  to  put  before  you. 

12376.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  it  yourself  ? — Yes. 

12377.  The  first  point  . is  as  to  the  necessity  for  agri- 
cultural instruction? — Well,  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity, that  is  clear.  I may  first  of  all  explain,  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  object  here  in  giving  evidence.  I 
suppose  the  letter  itself  explains  it,  but  I may  explain 
that  as  the  Commission  has  been  going  round  hearing 
evidence  from  all  sides,  we  thought  that  it  would  be 
only  right  that  the  Instructors  who  had  practical 
experience  of  the  work,  and  were  in  practical  contact 
with  it  should  get  putting  forward  their  views. 

12378.  1 believe  you  have  the  assent,  both  of  the 
Department  and  the  Committee  concerned,  to  your 
giving  evidence  here  before  us  ? — Yes. 

..  12379.  That  is  so?— Yes. 

12380.  (Mr.  Micks). — Yours  is  a voluntary  Associa- 
tion ? — Purely  voluntary. 

12381.  Formed  by  the  Instructors? — By  the  Instruc- 
tors. 

12382.  For  the  discussing  of  their  views? — Yes.  We 
meet  at  shows  and  functions  of  that  kind  and  discuss 
matters. 

12383.  (Chairman). — Up  the  majority  of  the  In- 
structors belong  to  it?— Yes;  nearly  all  the  In- 
structors, I think,  all,  perhaps.  At  present  I am 
not  an  Instructor,  I am  changed  to  another  post  since 
three  months  ago.  and  I am  now  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Institution  at  Athenry.  I was  five  years  an 
Instructor  in  the  County  Down,  and  I think  I have 
•the  longest  experience  of  the  working  of  the  scheme 
•in  Ireland  as  an  Instructor. 

.12384.  When  did  you  begin?— In  January,  1901. 

12385.  You  mean,  since  the  work  of  the  Department 
began  ? — Yes,  I was  the  second  Instructor  appointed  in 
that  capacity. 

12386.  Are  you  a Scotchman?— No,  I am  an  Irish- 
man. 

12387.  (M r . Micks ) . — Of . the  'County  Down  ?- — No, 
the  County  Antrim. 

12388.  ( Chairman ). — Now,'  take  your  own  course, 
please?— d was  fortunate  enough  to  he  placed  in  the 
most  progressive  county  in  Ireland,  the  County  Down 
and  even  in  that  progressive  county,  I think,  anyone 
with  their  eyes  open  would  have  seen  that  there  was 
great  necessity  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
I shall  give  some  examples  which  indicate 
the  necessity  for  agricultural  instruction.  First 
of  all  with  regard  to  the  manuring  of  farm 
crops,  I think  everyone  would  admit  that  manur- 
ing is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmers,  be- 
cause manures  are  the  raw  material  the  farmer  has 
to  produce  all  his  products  from.  Now,  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  manures  or  their  value,  perhaps,  not 
one  out  of  a thousand  understood  anything  about  the 
principles,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  the  use  of 
chemical  manures,  the  result  of  that  being  that  they 
neither  knew  how  to  purchase  them  to  advantage  or 
to  use  them  to  advantage.  Now,  it  might  Ibe  said 


by  some  that  the  Fertilizers  and  Food  Stuffs  Act 
would  have  been  a protection,  as  under  that  Act  far 
mers  were  entitled  to  get  a statement  of  analysis  but 
I do  not  think  one  farmer  out  of  a hundred  knew’am 
thing  about  the  existence  of  that  Act  previous  to  our 
woik  starting,  and  few  knew  anything  about  the 
terms  of  analysis  that  were  used  by  the  seller  or  that 
the  seller  was  compelled  to  use  under  that  Act. 
Now,  to  give  you  a concrete  example  as  to  how  the 
farmer  had  to  pay  very  dear  for  his  ignorance  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters,  I often  came  across  farmers 
who  bought  artificial  manures  at  £6  a ton  which  anv 
body  who  knew  how  to  value  them  on  analysis  would 
know  were  not  worth  £2  a ton.  All  round  it  was  the 
cheaper  grade  of  artificial  manure  that  was  used 
No  really  high  standard  of  manure  was  used  at  all 
except  by  very  few.  So  the  farmer  could  not  get  the 
results  that  he  should  have  got  by  the  use  of  manures 
Then,  the  same  phase  of  things  presented  itself  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  seeds  and  feeding  stuffs.  In 
regard  to  feeding  stuffs,  a farmer  did  not  differentiate 
between  good  feeding  stuffs  and  indifferent  ones.  For 
instance  the  name  “cake”  just  satisfied  the  farmer 
as  to  what  form  of  stuff  to  use ; if  he  heard  it  called 
cake  it  was  no  difference  to  him  whether  it  was  a pure 
cake  or  a compound  or  a mixture  of  different  things. 

12389.  Where  did  they  generally  buy?— At  the 
nearest  centre  from  small  sellers.  Very  few  bought 
in  large  quantities.  They,  as  a rale,  bought  from 
traders  in  the  local  towns.  In  the  County  Down  they 
had,  of  course,  the  advantage  of  purchasing  in  Bel- 
fast. The  way  in  which  that  worked  out  was  this.  We 
'have  got  pure  cakes,  such  as  linseed  cake  and  cotton 
cake,  that  we  find  useful  products ; but,  then,  manu- 
facturers make  up  compound  cakes  of  all  sorts 
of  cheap  things,  rice-meal  and  so  on,  which  cost 
£3  or  £4  a ton,  whereas  linseed  cake  costs  £8  or  £9  a 
ton.  A manufacturer  (may  use  very  rough  sort  of 
materials  and  make  up  a stuff  the  natural  cost  of 
which  would  not  be  more  than  £4  or  £5  a ton,  and 
this  would  be  passed  off  on  the  farmer,  and  he  would 
not  differentiate  between  that  and  puve  cake.  I got 
some  of  these  cakes  analysed,  and  I will  give  you  the 
results  of  this  analysts,  so  as  to  show  how  inferior 
these  cakes  were.  And  they  were  in  common  use. 
Here  is  a report  which  a chemist  gave  me  of  one  of 
these.  It  includes  almost  two  per  cent,  of  sand  and 
brick  dust.  The  sample  is  largely  composed  of  wheat, 
weed,  seeds,  linseed,  beans,  with  small  quantities  of 
rice  mixed  with  wheat.  Of  course,  that  wheat  might 
be  all  refuse  wheat.  I have  a number  of  these  reports. 
I need  not  he  repeating  them  ; but  that  is  a sort  of 
compound  the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  using,  and 
for  want  of  instruction  they  did  not  know  anything 
better.  Then,  to  give  you  another  concrete  example, 
I went  round  one  season  and  got  twelve  samples  of 
linseed  cake  meal  and  got  them  analysed.  I got  them 
from  different  shopkeepers,  and,  of  course,  they  did 
not  know  my  object  in  getting  them.  Out  of  those 
twelve  samples  tern  were  reported  on  as  being  adul- 
terated with  rice-meal  and  other  things,  such  as  wheat, 
weed,  seeds,  hut  principally  rice-meal. 

12390.  (Mr.  Brovm). — Were  those  bought  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I took  them  to 
represent  all  parts  of  the  County  Down.  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  County  Down.  I hope  I am.  not  imposing 
on  your  time  in  going  through  these  details. 
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(Chairman).— We  nave  been  hearing 
w this  and  you  can  put  it  shortly.  . 

abl£391  (Mr.  Micks). — You  show  how  these  things 
turned  out  on  analysis?— I do. 

* T do  not  suppose  anyone  questions  that. 

(Chairman).-^*  will  take  it  quite  shortly. 

Vnu  are  representing  an  Association  of  people  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  various  parts  of  the 
,nivv?--I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point. 

C°  19393  You  have  given  us  one  instance.  Give  us  any 

i'j.noes  ? I can  give  you  an  instance  of  Done- 

I happened  to  b.  the..,  and  I found 
fhL  in  one  of  the  Western  parts  of  Donegal  thefar- 

used  no  grass  seed  at  all,  and  in  another  district 
where  they  used  grass  seed,  it  was  onlv  loft  sweepings 

used  or  seed  cleanings  from  Ulster,  from  the 
North-East  side  of  Ulster,  where  they  grow  rye-grass, 
and  these  sweepings  are  used  as  grass  seed  m the 
West  of  Ireland  in  the  ordinary  course. 

12394  Do  voii  think  they  had  no  improvement  m 
Tloneeal  ? — Oh,  yes,  hut  the  instances  I give  were  m 
Jl.  con2ested  Districts,  and  came  under  my  observa- 
tion And  the  same  condition  of  things  seems  to 
Mist  throughout  the  Western  counties  of  Ireland 
Now  there  is  another  example  in  regard  to  seeds,  and 
this  is  in  the  .County  Down.  I,  got  128  samples  of 
«peds  from  different  shops,  and  I will  just  take  one 
!!t  of  seeds,  cocksfoot  seeds.  I got  fourteen  samples 
of  cocksfoot  seed,  and  out  of  those  fourteen  samples 
six  showed  a germination  under  25  per  cent..  Jive 
under  50  per  cent.,  and  the  three  others  under  75  per 
cent.,  none  being  above  seventy-five. 

12395  That  is  the  County  Down  ? — les.  I will  not 

enlarge  any  further  on  that.  I may  also  state  that 
under1  the  Fertilizers  and  Food  Stufis  Act  really  the 
farmer  has  not  much  protection,  because  the  Act  is 
not  one  that  he  could  bring  into  practical  operation 
very  well.  , „ . 

12396.  The  farmer  cannot? — No;  lie  cannot. 

12397.  Do  you  mean  that  he  should  • get  assistance 

to  ft  ? The  Act  is  too  elaborate  for  him,  and  he 

has  to  fulfil  conditions  that  in  practice  axe  found 
impossible. 

12398.  What  sort  of  conditions— give  us  an  in- 
stance?—For  instance,  he  has  to  insist  on  getting 
an  invoice.  If  he  is  getting  his  goods  on  credit  he 
caimot  insist  on  that  at  all.  If  he  does  the  shop- 
keeper will  order  him  to  go  elsewhere.  That  is  one 
example  of  these  conditions.  Another  example  con- 
dition is  the  way  in  which  notice  is  to  be  given.  The 
farmer,  as  a rule,  is  a man  who  works  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  when  he  buys  these  materials  he  is 
ready  to  use  them,  hut  the  Act  lays  down  that 
a certain  period  of  notice  is  to  be  given.  The 
farmer  cannot  protect  himself  in  these  matters.  That 
is  what  it  amounts  to.  The  next  thing  I was  going 
to  say  .a  few  words  about  was  the  methods  of  our 
work,  and  I expect  you  have  had  a good  deal  from 
other  sources  about  that  too,  so  that  I need  not  go 
into  that. 

12399.  Yes,  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
about  that,  hut  I should  like  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  ? — W ell,  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  our  work,  what  we  didi  was  to 
go  round  and  give  lectures.  Now,  those  lectures 
might  not  in  some  cases  he  -of  much  practical 
benefit  in  themselves,  but  they  led  up  to  other 
things ; they  introduced  us  to  the  farmers.  At 
first  they  did  not  care  very  much,  for  them,  because 
farmers  are  very  sceptical  as  to  any  outsider  coming 
in  to  instruct  them  in  any  way ; but  they  gave  one 
the  means  of  introducing  himself  among  the  farmers 
and  led  up  to  other  things ; and  they  also  awakened 
more  or  less  of  an  interest.  At  first  the  farmers 
are  more  or  less  inclined  to  'be  critical,  and  perhaps 
take  up  a severe  attitude  of  criticism,  but  as  they 
begin  to  know  the  instructor  they  become  more 
favourable  towards  him.  That  at  least  has  been 
my  experience  after  five  and  a half  years  at  the 
work,  and  I found  at  the  end  of  the  five  and  a halt 
years  that  the  farmers  were  more  inclined  to  approach 
you  and  ask  your  questions,  and  to  discuss  thongs 
with  you  in  a reasonable  spirit. 

12400.  Did  you  find  that  in  the  attendances  at  the 
lectures  too  ? — I did,  and  I found  they  began  to  get 
more  homely,  and  not  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  asking 
questions.  , 

12401.  What  county  are  you. speaking  of?— the 
County  Down,  and  of  course  I am  speaking  of  what 
I have  had  practical  experience  of. 

12402.  But  I suppose  in  the  County  Down  you 


great  deal  have  had  a better  class  of  farmers  on  the  whole? — OH.  25,  1906- 
Generally,  but  there  are  parte  of  the  Coumty  Down  - , 
which  they  are  very  poor.  There  are  more  small  u'  ' 


in  wnicn  tney  are  very  poor.  are  more  omau  - 

holdings  in  the  County  Down  than,  I think,  in  any 
other  county  of  Ireland.  Then,  of  course,  we  engaged 
in  farm  visiting  as  much  as  possible.  As  to  formal 
visits  they  are  not  much  in  demand,  that  is,  a 
farmer  asking  you  to  his  place  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  expert  advice  on  land.  I did 
not  find  much  demand  for  that  sort  of  thing ; but 
I found  that  as  I got  to  know  the  people  they  asked 
me  to  their  houses,  and  then  started  to  ask  questions 
on  matters  relating  to  their  farm. 

12405.  They  thought  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
warrantable interference  at  first  ? — Yes,  and  they  > 
would  be  afraid  that  if  an  instructor  paid  them  a visit 
it  would  be  to  criticise  everything  about  their  place, 
and  it  was  really  when  you  get  on  more  or  less 
familiar  terms  with  them  that  you  could  talk  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  farm. 

12404.  'Everything  depends  on  your  being  on  good  • 
terms  with  the  farmers,  as  you  have  no  statutory 
powers? — Yes ; it  .altogether  depends  on  that. 

12406.  On  their  being  willing  to  meet  you?— Yes ; 
and  then  the  summer  work  consisted  of  carrying  out 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of.  deriving  information 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  better  able 
to' give  advice  to  the  farmers,  and  then  we  also  gave 
demonstrations.  The  object  of  the  demonstration 
was  simply  to  give  the  farmer  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  a certain  course  of  cropping  or 
a certain  course  to  pursue  in  his  farming.  I might 
hand  in  this  paper  which  would,  give  you  the  number 
of  experiments  .and  demonstrations  of  different  classes 
I carried  out  last  summer,  and  I think  it  is  typical 
of  the  work  being  carried  out  all  round.  ( Paper 

handed  in  by  witness  giving  returns  of  experiments 
and  demonstrations  carried  out  in  County  Down  in 
1906).  , , , 

12406.  When  you  say  experiments  ana  demonstra- 
tions, what  do  you  mean — A demonstration  is  con- 
ducted with  the  object  of  showing  something  pre- 
viously found  out,  and  an  experiment  is  -to  fend 
out  and  prove  something.  ' 

10407.  Would  you  try  it  on  a particular  plot  ot 
ground?— Yes.  It  all  depends  on  the  crop  for  in- 
stance, and  lie  manuring.  Some  crops  were  raised 
on  a twentieth  of  an  acre  plot,  and  perhaps  we  might 
try  eight  or  ten  difierent  experiments  on  manuring. 

12408.  In  the  manuring  of  potatoes  you  have  thrrty- 
two  demonstrations  and  three  experiments  ?— Yes. 

12409.  Those  demonstrations  would  be  in  dinerent 
parts  of  ffee  county? — Yes.  I usually  took  the 

poorer  parts  for  the  demonstrations,  where  people 
were  more  illiterate  and  could  not  read.  I could  not 
carry  out  experiments  in  those  districts,  so  I sent 
them  small  samples  of  manure  and  instructed  them 
how  to  use  them,  and  gave  them  a chance  of  testing 
these  things  for  themselves. 

12410.  That  would  serve  as  an  example  to  une 
whole  neighbourhood?— Yes,  and  -usually  it  gave  rise 
to  some  discussion  in  the  district.  _n  . 

12411.  In  seed  mixtures  for  hay  crop  1 rr  j 

monstrations,  and  in  the  manuring  of  oats  63  de- 
monstrations and  3 experiments,  and  m the  manuring 
of  flax  6 demonstrations.  Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  flax?— No  ; I have  not  any  special  dntie^  The 
experiments  in  flax  were  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment-net by  the  instructors. 

12412.  (Mr.  Micks).—! They  are  not  conducted 
through  the  County  Committee  ?— No. 

12413.  (Chairman). — The  total  is  157  demonstra- 
tions and  33  experiments  ?— Yes  Then,  the  next 

point  I will  deal  with  is  the  effects  of  our  work. 

12414.  Agricultural  classes  ?— Yes.  In  regard  to 
agricultural  classes,  I had  never  to  conduct  any  ol 
those  ; but  there  is  a witness  following,  Mr.  Green, 
who  has  (had  to  do  with  it,  and  he  will  tell  you. 

12415.  Now,  wiU  you  tell  us  about  the  eSecte  of 

agricultural  instruction?— Well,  of  couree,  I think  it 

is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  ' 
year  or  two  that  the  effects  of  work  like  this  arereauy 
very  visible,  and  the  general  public 
litiL  of  us’.  They  expect  to  see  things  happen  toat 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  octmr  at  all  AwJSmb 
■nhase  in  regard  to  our  work  is  that  since  the  Local 
Government  Act  was  passed  the  rates  have 
in  Monaghan,  in  Cavan,  in  Armagh,  and  m Down 
Z.  or  sFin  the  pound.  Now  the  instructors  who 
4X2 
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work  under  the  Department  are  the  officials  that  are 
most  in  evidence  in  the  counties,  and  unfortunately 
the  public  set  down  all  the  increases  of  rates  to  the 
Departments’  officials.  I found  out  that  from  most 
intelligent  men,  too,  and  I had  great  difficulty  in 
disabusing  their  minds  and  assuring  them  that  it 
•was  not  possible,  and  that  all  that  could  be  struck 
under  the  schemes  was  a penny  in  the  pound. 

12416.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  all  that  was  struck  was  a 
halfpenny  ? — Yes. 

12417.  (Chairman). — You  found  that  in  vour  ex- 
perience ? — I found  that  prejudice  everywhere  in  my 
experience. 

12418.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Department? — That 
is  one  of  the  causes.  Of  course  an  official  sitting  in 
an  office  may  be  spending  thousands  a year.  He  is 
never  in  evidence,  and  the  public  never  think  a thing 
about  him 

12419.  They  _ cannot  catch  him  in  the  country  ? — I 
suppose  that  is  how  it  is.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
effects,  my  own.  experience  is  that  the  effects  have  been 
very  useful,  hut  it  is  very  hard  to  state 
ifacts  to  prove  this,  so,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  thing  as  definitely  as  possible,  I wrote  to 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  merchants  dealing 
with  agricultural  supplies.  One  of  these  was  M'Ervel 
in  Belfast,  the  largest  house  in  Ulster  for  supplying 
agricultural  requirements — M'Ervel  and  Company. 
And  they  do  a large  business  in  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs  and  all  other  agricultural  requirements.  And 
I wrote  to  them  asking  them  to  report  as  to  whether 
they  were  aware  of  any  influences  at  work  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years  that  they  could  attribute  as  being 
due  to  our  work ; and  of  course  their  branch  of  business 
extends  over  three  or  four  counties,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  Down,  so  that  their  experience  really  relates 
to  all  those  counties. 

12420.  Read  the  letter — what  is  the  date? — The  date 
is  the  6th  of  August,  1906.  They  say,  “ In  reply  to 
your  query  for  our  experience  as  regards  the  effect  of 
the  instruction  given  by  the  experts  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  the  manure,  feeding  stuffs  and 
seeds,  our  trade  extends  over  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  and  Derry,  and,  in  a small  degree,  some  other 
counties.  First,  taking  five  years  ago,  and  comparing 
then  with  now  in  the  seed  trade,  it  was  quite  uncom- 
mon for  any  farmer  to  ask  the  percentage  of  growth 
in  clovers  five  years  ago.  Now  a good  many  farmers 
ask  the  percentage,  of  growth  both  in  clover  and  grass 
seeds.  There  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  sale 
of  natural  grasses,  with  a corresponding  increase  of 
crop,  and  profit,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  farmers.” 
I may  explain  what  the  natural  grasses  are.  Far- 
mers only  use  a form  of  grass,  rye-grass,  that  lasts  for 
year  or  two.  Then  the  variety  dies  out,  and  then  the 
land  is  left  .to  grow  any  wild  plants,  when  it  might 
grow  natural  grasses  that  last  .permanently,  or  at  least 
■for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  farmers  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  previous  to  Jive  years  ago  to 
any  extent.  Now,  the  next  point  dealt  with  in  the 
letter  is: — “Second  manures: — Up  till  four  or  five 
years  ago  a good  deal  of  manure  was  sold  without  the 
purchaser  knowing  anything  as  to  the  quantities  of 
ammonia,  phosphates,  potash,  etc.,  which  it  contained. 
This  was  not  because  the  law  did  not  provide  for  a 
guaranteed  analysis,  but  because  many  farmers  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  for  a guaranteed  analysis. 
Now,  we  may  say,  the  sale  of  certain  kinds  of  manures 
that  were  asked  for  at  that  time  has  almost  entirely 
dropped  off.  All  the  best  farmers  in  every  district 
are  buying  the  raw  materials,  such  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash, 
superphosphates,  etc.,  and  making  up  their  own  mix- 
tures for  potatoes,  turnips,  and  oats.  We  believe  the 
sale  of  manures  in  the  territory  that  we  cover  has 
about  doubled  in  the  past  five  years,  and  a great  many 
farmers  know  to-day  how  to  make  up  special  manures 
for  special  crops.”  They  then  go  on  to  say: — “Feed- 
ing stuffs.  The  effect  of  the  lectures  is  morel  felt  in 
the  sale  of  decorticated  cotton  cakes  than  any  other 
one  article.  The  sale  of  this  article  has  very  con- 
siderably increased,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  find  farmers  able  to  give  a good  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
fits they  receive  when  using  cotton  and  linseed  cakes, 
and  a good  many  are  less  disposed  to  buy  compounds, 
and  to  buy  the  cakes  and  meals  separate  and  feed 
them  in  whatever  proportion  they  consider  best.  With 
regard  to  feeding  stuff  for  calves,  we  have,  for  years 
advocated  the  necessity  for  farmers  buying  pure 
crushed  flax-seed,  pea-meal,  oat-meal,  etc.,  and  mak- 


ing their  own  calf-meals,  but  since  the  teacW  u 
been  abroad  farmers  are  beginning  to  inquimf™  n 
articles  more  regularly  c 

12421.  Would  you  repeat  that?— “ Farmers  aT  v 
ginning  to  .inquire  for  these  articles  more  Jr 
and  many  of  them  to-day  state  that  thev  carf^  y' 
mixture  for  fc.  or  10,.  per  mrt.  moZ  SS* 1 
than  what  they  used  to  pay  from  16s.  to  24s  Det°Zjy 
for.  As  traders  it  might  be  throught  stranW 
our  opinions  are  as  expressed,  but  whatever  is  r 
ducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  gener  n 
must  eventually  be  to  the  interests  of  those  who? 
business  with  them,  whereas  what  is  against  ft 
interests  of  the  farmers  by  making  them  pay  too  mn  K 
for  any  article  must  eventually  undermine  and  H 
away  with  the  trade  to  be  done  with  the  farmer 
Looking  at  the  question  of  agricultural  education  of 
the  farmer  broadly,  we  believe  that  seed  has  been 
sown  during  the  past  few  years  which  will  bear  fruit 
to  the  benefit  of  agricultural  instruction  in  general 
Yours  truly.”  6 L 

12422.  Have  you  had  any  other  communication ?- 
Yes.  There  is  another  firm,  M'Causland,  which  is  a 
large  wholesale  trading  firm  in  Belfast,  which  bun 
up  grass  seeds  largely  in  Ulster,  and  exports  them  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  also  sends  them  all 
over  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  The  letter  is 
dated  the  13th  of  August,  1906,  and  it  says:—1 “With 
reference  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  demand  for 
natural  grasses  in  Ireland  during  the  last  five  years 
it  is  evident  that  farmers  generally  are  becoming  mom 
alive  to  the  advantage  gained  by  the  judicious  use  of 
these.  Country  shopkeepers,  who  a few  years  ago  oily 
sold  perennial,  Italian,  and  clovers,  now  have  to  siud 
natural  grasses.  The  West  is  the  only  portion  of  Ire- 
land  that  is  not  using  naturals  to  any  extent.  I also 
notice  that  farmers  are  becoming  educated  to  the  ad- 
vantage in  sowing  a higher  grade  of  seed.  Another 
healthy  sign  is  the  decreasing  demand  for  light 
weights  of  Italian  and  perennial.  A few  yearn  ago 
the  South  and  West  took  large  quantities  of  very 
light  or  inferior  seed  (which  of  necessity  would  be  im- 
pure and  of  very  low  germination),  now  they  aTe going 
in  more  for,  say,  24  lbs.,  26  lbs.,  and  28  lbs.  perennial 
and  heavy  weights  Italian.  There  is,  however,  still 


12423.  Have  you  other  communications  of  this 
kind? — No;  I only  communicated  with  these  two 
firms,  but  they  are  the  most  extensive  firms  that  I 
know  of. 

12424.  Have  you  got  any  evidence  from  the  farmers 
themselves  ? — There  is  evidence  supplied  from  farmers 
on  the  subject  in  Belfast.  There  were  farmers  of 
Down  who  gave  evidence. 

12425.  We  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  in  Belfast? 
— Yes. 

12426.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  we  had  some  merchants 
form  Newry  who  gave  evidence? — Yes. 

12427.  (Chairman). — Now,  go  to  the  next  point?— 
Well,  I have  also  some  figures  to  show  the  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  potash  manures. 

12428.  In  the  use  of  them  or  in  the  sale  of  them,  or 
what  ? — In  the  sale.  Potash  is  a manure,  controlled 

altogether  by  a German  syndicate,  and  the  figures  show 
the  total  consumption  of  potash  manures  at  different 
periods.  It  is  a German  syndicate  that  controls 
their  sale,  and  indeed  every  ounce  of  potash  made 
use  of  in  this  country ; and  I have  got  the  tables  from 
this  source  and  I will  hand  them  in.  The  Tables  show 
the  number  of  pounds  of  potash  used  for  every  100 
acres  of  arable  land  in  different  countries  during  the 
last  ten  years,  from  1897  to  1905. 

12429.  (Mr.  Brown).  Different  countries  ?— Differ- 
ent countries. 

12430.  (Chairman). — Is  Ireland  treated  as  a 
separate  country? — Yes,  a separate  country.  In  1897 
the  total  quantity  of  potash  used  for  every  100  acres 
was  12  lbs. 

12431.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Of  arable  land?— Yes.  That 
includes  land  fitted  for  arable  purposes.  In  1901  it 
was  29  lbs.  In  1905  it  was  67  lbs.  per  100  acres. 
If  you  compare  that  with  other  countries  you  win 
find  the  increase  an  Ireland  greater  than  an  any 
other  country  during  that  period.  The  only  otter 
country  that  shows  such  an  increase  is  Denmar  ■ 
But  I have  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  J- 
Table  shows  them  all,  but  I thought  it  would  be  tn 
elaborate  to  give  all. 
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12432.  (Chairman). — Now  put  it  in.  It  will  ap- 
near  on  the  notes.  I think  it  would  be  an  interesting 
document.  Is  it  quite  authentic  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

It  is  quite  authentic.  I got  it  from  a reliable  source, 
.and  it  is  not  a source  that  has  any  trade  interest  to 
serve.  (Document  handed  in.)  (Appendix  aa V ill.) 

12433.  Have  you  got  the  covering  letter? — No,  I 
.have  not,  but  I think  I laid  it  aside.  I will  get  one 
if  it  will  serve  any  purpose. 

12434.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  got  it  from  Germany 
■yourself  ?— I got  it  from  the  Secretary  here  in  Dublin, 

M12435Ce6f  the  German  Syndicate  ?— The  Secretary 
of  the  German  Syndicate,  the  representative  Secre- 
tary in  Ireland  here. 

12436.  Very  well? — This  other  table  is  from  the 
same  source,  and  it  shows  a different  phase  of  the 
same  kind.  In  regard  to  potash  manure,  there  are 
very  low  grades  and  very  high  grade  qualities.  The 
Tush  grades  were  not  used  >at  all  previous  to  our  work 
•starting,  and  this  table  will  show  the  substantial 
increase  that  has  been  made  in  the  use  of  the  high 
grade  manures. 

12437-  (Chairman). — Did  you  get  that  from  the 
■same  source? — Yes.  Muriate  of  potash  contains  50 
per  cent,  of  pure  potash,  and  kainit  only  10  per  cent, 
to  12.  (Document  handed  in.)  (Appendix  XXIX.) 
12438..  This  is  confined  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12439.  This  is  over  the  whole  of  Ireland? — Yes, 
that  applies  to  all  Ireland.  Of  course  it  is  assumed 
in  some  quarters. 

12440.  I observe  that  kainit  has  increased  from 
2,285  tons  in  1897.  There  is  an  increase  in  every  year 
except  1898  and  1902?— There  is  an  explanation  for 
that.  The  syndicate  had  not  full  control  at  that 
time,  which  left  the  market  open,  and  then  the  Syndi- 
cate got  control  of  this  in  1903. 

12441.  That  is  the  explanation  of  the  reduction  in 
1902?— Yes. 

12442.  Then,  with  that  explanation,  it  increased 
■every  year  till  1905.  Muriate  of  potash  has  increased 
from  5 tons  <in  1897  to  331  in  1904,  and  there  again 
appears  a . reduction  in  1905  in  muriate  of  potash  from 
:331  to  232? — I think  you  will  find  a corresponding 
increase,  perhaps,  in  sulphate  of  potash. 

12443.  (Sulphate  of  potash  increased  from  0 in  1897 
to  160  in  1905,  and  there  is  a slight  reduction  as 
compared  with  1904  ? — And  the  explanation  of  that  is 
that  the  demand  has  just  fallen  off. 

12444.  And  manure  “equal  to  pure  potash”  in- 
creased from  297  tons  in  1897  to  1,626  tons  in  1905. 
Is  kainit  pure  potash  ? — It  is  a manure  containing  a 
certain  percentage  of  pure  potash.  For  instance, 
muriate  of  potash  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  pure 
potash  and  kainit  only  contains  10  per  cent. 

12445.  And  the  consumption  of  pure  potash  per  100 
acres  of  arable  land  has  increased  from  12.3  lbs.  in 
1897  to  67.3  in  1905? — Now,  it  is  assumed,  I think, 
by  some  people  that  our  instruction  is  all  right  for 
the  well-educated  part  of  the  community,  and  that 
we  cannot  teach  the  more  illiterate  part.  My  own 
experience  of  that  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  reach 
the  more  illiterate  part  bv  the  agency  by  these  de- 
monstration plots,  and  also  by  the  encouraging  of 
co-operative  societies.  I consider  that  these  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  ways  of  reaching  the  poor 
parts  of  the  country. 

12446.  By  demonstration  plots  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  co-operative  societies  ? — Yes.  In  County 

Down,  I think,  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  county,  they 
could  not  make  use  of  our  instruction  with  regard  to 
the  purchasing  of  better  seeds  and  manures  till  they 
got  these  co-operative  societies  established,  and  these 
societies  have  been  a wonderful  success.  In  the  first 
place  they  supply  the  farmers  with  the  seed  that  they 
want,  and  in  toe  second  place  it  compels  the  traders 
in  the  same  village  and  others  to  supply  a proper 
class  of  seeds.  Apart  from  the  farmers  getting  them 
•direct  by  the  co-operative  societies,  it  forces  toe 
traders’  hands. 

12447,  Just  tell  us  the  nature  of  these  co-operative 
societies — what  is  their  organisation  and  how  are  they 
■organised  ? — In  regard  to  encouraging  these,  I always 
got  one  of  toe  organisers  from  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  Society,  and  it  is  his  special  duty, 
because  I did  not  want  to  arouse  friction  between 
the  traders,  and  by  this  means  I got  toe  society 
started  without  being  directly  concerned  myself,  so 
that  I am  not  too  familiar  with  the  matter. 

12448.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  some 
information  on  that  matter? — I know  toe  practical 
working  of  the  thing. 


12449.  Tell  us  what  you  know,  what  is  your  own  Ocl.25,  1;!)06 
experience  ?— My  own  experience  is  that  in  the 
County  Down  I have  been  able  by  this  means  to  exert 
a considerable  influence  even  in  the  poorer  parts  oi  ;leSa"'- 
the  county  round  the  Mourne  Hills ; and  just  to 
illustrate  that,  I got  a letter  the  other  day  in  Athenry 
with  inquiries  from  a farmer,  and  I think  any- 
one will  admit  that  this  is  as  illiterate  as  any  letter 
might  be,  and  it  shows  that ; and  I have  got  a great 
many  letters  of  that  kind,  but  I just  happened  to  get 
this  at  Athenry,  and  it  occurred  to  me  it  might 
be  interesting  to  show  what  sort  of  letters  we  some- 
times get.  (Letter  handed  in.) 

12450.  I should  rather  like  to  omit  the  name,  but 
as  far  as  I can  see,  it  is  a very  significant  letter? — 

The  only  other  branch  of  the  work  I want  to  refer 
to  now  is  this.  When  we  carried  out  experiments  we 
made  up  reports  on  them  at  the  end  of  the  year 
publishing  the  results,  and  the  Department  collected 
the  reports  of  them.  Our  officials  experimenting  in 
that  way  in  each  county  treated  those  as  separate 
items,  each  with  a report  of  its  own  experiments. 

Of  this  report  relating  to  County  Down  we  got  about 
4,000  copies  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
farmers  giving  the  results  of  the  experiments. 

12451.  I am  not  sure  that  we  have  not  had  these 
already.  We  have  had  a good  many  documents 
of  that  kind,  put  perhaps  you  would  hand  them  in. 

What  proportion  of  the  farmers  received  these? — 

We  got  about  4,000  copies  printed,  and  we  distributed 
them  at  meetings,  and  I should  say  that  about  2,000 
of  them  at  least,  or  3,000  of  them,  reached  the 
farmers’  hands. 

12452.  How  many  farmers  are  there  in  the  County 
Down  to  whom  you  might  be  expected  to  send  them  ? 

— Well,  the  Secretary  had  a list  of  names  of  men 
who  had  been  in  communication  with  him  on  various 
subjects,  and  they  all  got  them.  The  issuing  of  this 
report  was  not  very  expensive,  though  it  is  got  up  in  a 
rather  flimsy  way,  4,000  copies  of  the  bulk  you  see 
there  cost  about  £30. 

12453.  (Mr.  Micks). — I see  you  changed  your 
printer  each  year.  I suppose  it  was  competition? — 

Yes,  competition. 

12454.  (Chairman). — You  have  mentioned  all  the 
points  ? — I think  I have  mentioned  all  the  points, 
unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions. 

12455.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  were  stationed  a long 
time  in  the  County  Down,  under  the  Department, 
until  you  took  up  your  present  post  at  Athenry? — 

Yes. 

12456.  What  part  of  the  County  Down  were  you 
residing  in  yourself? — I stopped  in  Belfast. 

12457.  It  is  the  centre  practically  ? — Yes,  there  is 
the  convenience  of  the  railway.  Of  course,  in  the 
winter  time  when  I had  lectures  to  deliver,  I had  to 
stop  at  different  centres,  but  in  summer  time  I could 
get  from  one  place  to  another  by  rail,  and  I stopped 
at  Belfast. 

12458.  That  was  your  headquarters  so  far  as  sub- 
sistence, &c.  ? — Yes. 

12459.  Can  you  show  me  now  from  any  of  your 
reports  the  operations  that  were  carried  out  in  toe 
poorer  parts  of  toe  country  that  you  have  been  refer- 
ring to — here  in  the  current  year  ? — Well,  of  course,  I 
mentioned  that  in  carrying  out  demonstrations,  I did 
that  in  the  poorer  parts  of  toe  county,  and  as  to  toe 
experiments,  for  instance,  in  the  current  year,  here 
is  an  experiment  in  potatoes.  I will  just  mention 
one  in  the  poorer  parts  of  toe  county — James  Quaile, 

Letrim,  Castlewellan . 

12460.  Do  you  call  that  a poor  part? — Yes,  and 
John  Flinn,  Mayo  Bridge. 

12461.  Where  is  that? — That  lies  close  to  Newry — 
two  of  the  poorest  parts.  There  is  another  of  the 
poor  parts  of  the  county  that  runs  round  Dromara, 
and  here  is  .another,  Mayo  Bridge.  There  are  four 
or  five  out  of  fifteen  experiments  carried  out  in  toe 
poorest  parts. 

12464.  Do  you  know  a place  called  Kilieeghan  — • 

No. 

12463.  That  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Mourne 
Mountains? — Witness. — Is  it  near  Rostrevor? 

12464.  It  is  between  Rostrevor  and  Kilkeel? — Well, 

I do  not. 

12465.  Do  you  know  that  part  of  the  country? — 

There  was  one  part  of  the  county  almost  right  up  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  in  which  I had  no 
experiments. 

12466.  Yes?— I was  carrying  out  experiments  in 
early  potato  growing  in  that  district,  so  that  I de- 
voted far  too  big  a proportion  of  my  time  to  Kilkeel. 
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12467.  That  would  be  on  the  lower  land,  on  the 
sea-shore? — The  sea-shore,  or  the  western  slope.  I 
devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  it. 

12468.  Then  there  was  the  Castlewellan  or  Mayo 
Bridge  districts? — Yes. 

12469.  Besides  those  sprouting  experiments,  could 
you  show  me  any  other  things  that  were  done  in  that 
poorer  district? — There  were  some  experiments  of  a 
intricate  kind  that  cannot  be  carried  out  in  those  dis- 
tricts. You  have  not  got  facilities.  The  districts  I 
would  usually  take  for  experiments  were  districts 
where  the  farmers  were  np  to  date,  and  I carried  out 
the  demonstration  pilots  in  the  poor  districts,  the 
demonstrations  being  more  simple  than  the  experi- 
ments. 

12470.  (Chairman). — What  experiment  was  that? — 
Sprouting  seed  potatoes,  and  it  was  one  that  that  ap- 
plied directly  to  these  people.  But  of  the  demonstra- 
tions that  I referred  to,  and  that  I handed  in  the 
figures  to  the  Chairman,  I could  show  that  75  per 
cent,  of  these  were  carried  out  in  poor  districts. 

. 12471.  \Mr.  Micks). — Now,  can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  some  special  centres  at  which  those  experi- 
ments were  carried  out? — I could  only  do  it  in  a 
rough  way,  because  there  is  such  a large  number.  I 
have  left  the  work  for  some  time. 


- 12472.  I am  speaking  of  the  last  year? — Well,  in 
the  last  year  there  was  manuring  of  oats.  I had  a 
good  many  of  them  round  Hilltown  and  Mayo  Bridge. 
I should  say  at  least  a dozen  of  them. 

12473.  Would  you  call  all  the  farms  that  you 
operated  on  there  poor  farms  ? — I would. 

12474.  Are  there  not  a great  many  excellent  farms 
in  that  neighbourhood  ?— They  are  comparatively  poor 
farms. 

12475.  The  farms  that  you  operated  on? — Yes. 

12476.  How  many  in  that  district? — -I  should  say 
that  I had  at  least  twenty  altogether,  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mourne  Hills,  and  the  thing  I did  in  this 
district  was  something  that  directly  appealed  to  their 
interest,  almost  aimed  at  that.  For  instance,  the 
manuring  of  oats.  They  would  see  that  by  the  use  of 
mamrres  they  could  raise  an  extra  crop  on  their  farm. 

12477.  The  greater  number  of  your  experiments 
were  as  regards  the  manuring  of  oats  on  the  poor 
holdings  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains ? — Yes. 

12478.  What  land  would  you  take  for  the  purpose? 
— A field  along  the  roadside,  sloping  down  to  the  road, 
so  that  the  people  could  see  the  effect  of  manuring  the 
plot  from  the  roadside. 

12479.  And  the  placards  showed  the  nature  of  the 
operations? — I did  not  adopt  placards,  because  they 
started  to  inquire  what  was  used. 

12480.  And  you  think  that  the  information  would 
sink  deeper  if  men  asked  for  it?-— Yes. 


12431.  Apart  from  the  demonstration  plots,  was 
there  anything  else  that  you  did  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes  ; I always  helped  them  if  I could  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Co-operative  Society  by 
getting  manures  and  by  advising  them  which  manure 
to  use. 

12482.  How  many  Co-operative  Societies  were 
founded  since  you  went  to  Down  in  these  poorer  dis 
tricts— what  are  the  names  of  the  places? — Ther 
would  be’  six — Kilcoo,  Hilltown,  Bryamsford,  Newry 
I think  the  name  it  goes  by,  and  Donoughmore,  ano 
Upper  Iveagh  and  Drumgooland.  And  there  was  an 
other  m the  better  part  of  the  county,  and  it  failed. 

12483.  And  these  six  were  all  founded  in  conse 
quence  of  your  asking  the  Co-operative  Societies’  As 
sociation,  the  I.A.O.S.,  to  start  them  ?— Yes.  There 
was  another  at  Annaclone. 

12484.  And  are  those  now  in  working  order  ?— Yes 
they  are  all  so  far  as  I know.  Because  these  Co- 
operative Societies  have  a very  hard  straggle  to  get 
on  and  get  people  to  deal  with  them,  for  immediately 
nni?p,letLlaltSrrthe  ™erchan*s  t!7  t0  cut  the  f“t  from 

12485.  (Chairman).—  Was  there  much  opposition 
to  it  from  local  traders?— Oh,  very  much.  Jmme 
diatelv  a society  starts  they  cut  the  prices  down  even 
under  cost  price  sometimes,  and  a farmer  with  whom 
* question  of  cheap  prices  will  leave  the  Co- 
™‘y  “d  g°  *°  WW“  *h« 

.124%.  (Mr.  Micks). — Anything  else  besides  Co- 
operative Societies  done  in  these  districts — does  any 


improvement  of  breeding  of  poultry  oi  live  RiMi, 
on  there?— Yes.  t0ck 

. 12487.  Improvement  of  the  breeds  of  live  stncV  „ j 
the  breeds  of  poultry? — Yes,  these  schemes. 

12488.  You  think  they  are  applied  equally  ?— As  f 
as  my.  experience  goes  they  are.  I aimed  at  devoting 
a full  proportion  of  my  time  to  these.  ^ 

12489.  Had  you  any  responsibilities  or  duties  in 
connection  with  the  supervision  of  the  live  stock 
scheme? — Nothing  practically,  except  trying  to  en 
courage  some  persons. 

12490.  How  would  that  be  managed— by  the  De- 
partment or  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Committee?— 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  manage  it,  for  this 
reason,  that. there  was  not  a practical  man  unfortu 
nately  on  the  Committee  to  do  anything  with  regard 
to  the  live  stock  scheme. 

12491.  Was  there  not  any  local  officer  appointed  to 
look  after  the  live  stock  scheme,  or  was  it  run  by  the 
County  Committee? — It  was  run  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  it  had  no  local  officers  at  all.  It  went  on 
very  well  in  the  'County  Down. 

12492.  Did  you  make  a report  on  the  local  needs  and 
requirements— did  you  do  that? — No,  I was  never 
asked  to  do  it. 


12493.  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  Committee  got  in- 
formation—was  it  from  the  members  of  the  Committee- 
themselves,  or  how  ? — Very  largely.  They  advertised 
for  applicants,  and  then  they  tried  with  the  help  of  a 
map  to  distribute  the  bulls  geographically  m the 
districts.  . . 

12494.  Would  you  have  been  competent  to  offer  any 
valuable  advice  to  the  Committee  ? — I could  sometime 
have  given  them  some  useful  points. 

12495.  Were  you  ever  stationed  in  the  County  An- 
trim ? — No ; but  I lived  in  the  County  Antrim. 

12496.  You  are  a County  Antrim  man  ? — Yes. 

12497.  Have  yon  much  experience  in  the  County 
Antrim  of  the  working  of  the  Act  there  ? — No,  I have 
not.  I have  been  away  from  the  County  Antrim. 

12498.  You  would  not  like  to  answer  questions  as 
regards  the  working  of  the  Act  in  the  County  Antrim  T 
— -No,  I would  not. 

12499.  And  the  only  other  place  in  which  you  have 
acted  under  the  Department  is  in  Athenry? — Yes. 

12500.  And  that  post  vou  have  only  recently  taken  ?' 
— Yes. 

12501.  When  first  did  you  take  up  this  station?— 
Well,  in  September.  In  fact,  I took  charge  only  since 
the  1st  of  October.  I have  been  there  since  the  1st 
of  September. 

12502.  You  have  gone  over  the  farm  there  ?— Yes. 

12503.  Did  yon  see  a large  piece  of  moor  at  the 
north  of  the  farm,  I think  on  the  north,  as  well  as  my 
recollection  of  the  points  of  the  compass  serves  me. 
That  was  purchased  by  the  Department,  but  that  was 
subsequently  sold  to  Colonel  Lopdell? — I do  not  know 
anything  about  the  facts  in  connection  with  it. 

12504.  You  know  the  piece  of  land — that  is  what 
I ask  you? — No.  I see  a niece  of  moorland  at  the 
head  oi  the  farm,  but  I really  do  not  know  anything 
of  who  was  the  owner. 

12505.  But  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  owned  by 
Colonel  Lopdell.  You  know  that  piece  of  land? — I 
do. 

12506.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Department. 
Perhaps  you  heard  that  ?— No,  I did  not.  I am  not 
familiar  with  the  facts  in  connection  with  it. 

12507.  But  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Did  you  see  the  other  places  about? — I was 
never  taking  any  special  interest  in  things  outside 
the  farm. 

12508.  But,  having  seen  the  place,  did  you  look  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  possibility  of  giving 
instruction  in  reclamation  on  it? — I did  happen  to 
be  calling  at  a farmhouse,  and  some  land 
was  shown  where  the  farmer  himself  had  reclaimed 
it  out  of  mountain  land,  and  had  made  it  a very 
useful  farm  to  himself  with  really  hard  work. 

12509.  When  that  was  shown  on  that  farm  did  yon 
ask  questions  on  the  spot  as  to  how  this  reclamation 
had  been  carried  on  there? — Well,  I did  not  examine 
the  man. 

12510.  You  could  not  say? — I could  not. 

12511.  Assuming  that  the  work  might  be  slow  and 
all  that,  still  something  could  be  done  ? — I except  so. 

12512.  Are  you  familiar  with  other  parts  of  the 
County  Galway? — No  ; I have  not  any  acquaintance 
with  them. 

12513.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  congested  parts  of 
the  county — -Gorumna  and  Lettermore,  and  other,  con- 
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jested  districts? — No  other  parts,  but  I have  been  in 
iSSl5  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  syatem  of 

■*&$  *» 

izoio.  V ' by  ■<  demonstration 

r«  -lf»— iy  eke,m,)" 

wilt  the  result  would 
he  and  it  is  merely  to  impress  on  the  P»Pl«  *“™S  1* 
‘ito  eonneetion  between  the  oause  and  the  resultl- 

T<12517  A connection  wHch  is  already  known?— Yes. 
12518  In  the  case  of  the  experiments  from  wh«t 
efaie  I rather  gather  that  most  of  them  were  in 
Slity  demonstrations  in  this  respect,  that  the  general 
character  of  the  result  was  already  known,  but  that 
thaooint  on  which  yon  were  trying  the  experiment 
was  the  exact  nnmerical  relation  between  the  cause 
2,4  the  result? — Yes  ; it  was  to  get  a more  exact  re- 
suit,  a more  definite  result,  as  it  were. 

12519.  A result  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  locality?— Yes.  , ' __• 

12520.  So  that  in  fact  what  you  refer  ,o  as  experi- 


ments were  essentially  tests  for  the  purpose  of  apply-  Oct.  10(76. 
ing  to  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  that  were  ^ j 
typical  of  the  locality  concerned,  observations  which  SI(,_nw'_  ’ 

' had  already  been  made  elsewhere? — To  a large  extent 
that  describes  the  situation.  Of  course,  experiments 
sometimes  had  to  treat  things  in  an  orginal  way,  and 
had  to  bring  out  new  points. 

12521.  But  as  a rule  they  are  experiments  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  testing  the  applicability  to  local 
conditions  of  results  the  general  character  of  which 
have  been  already  decided? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12522.  And,  assuming  that,  I suppose  you  would 
find,  apart  altogether  from  the  necessity  of  interesting 
the  fanners  of  the  particular  county  in  agricultural 
work  in  general,  a reason  for  printing  anl  circulating 
reports  of  separate  experiments  for  each  county  1 — 

Yes.  A farmer  is  more  interested  in  what  is  done  at 
home  than  he  is  in  what  is  done  in  other  places.  Al- 
though a result  in  Cork  would  be,  perhaps,  equally 
applicable  to  Down,  a Down  farmer  likes  to  hear  of 
things  that  are  done  in  Down  and  a Cork  farmer  likes 
to  hear  of  things  that  are  done  in  Cork. 

12523.  And  that  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  fell 
in  with  the  idea  that  these  experiments,  in  so  far  as 
they  are-  experiments,  should  be  conducted  in  locali- 
ties,' instead  of  aiming  at  a single  series  of  experi- 
ments covering  the  whole  of  Ireland  1—  -Yes. 

12524.  That  the  local  interest,  as  well  as  the  local 
conditions,  is  to  he  considered  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


Mr.  J.  J. 

12525.  ( Chairman) . —Mr.  Green,  you  are  Agricul- 
tural Instructor  for  the  County  Carlow  ?— Yes. 

12526.  Now’,  yofu  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Meg  aw,  and  I need  not  take  you  through  it, 
hut  anything  that  you  have  to  supply  with  reference 
to  vour  own  county  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  ? w ell, 

I was  appointed  to  Carlow  live  years  ago,  so  that  I 
have  been  working  there  for  five  years.  During  the 
first  three  years  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  winter 
evenings,  as  in  the  case  of  Down,  and  during  the  past 
two  years  lectures  have  only  been,  delivered  one  night 
in  each  week  during  the  winter,  on  account  of  the 
agricultural  classes  occupying  my  time  four  days  in 
the  week.  I do  not  think  that  I have  anything  much 
to  add  to  what  Mr.  Megaw  has  already  stated  with 
regard  to  the  lectures.  I may  say  this,  that  the  lec- 
tures are  certainly  best'  attended,  and  the  greatest  in- 
terest taken  in  them,  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer 
districts,  although  we  have  not  any  very  poor  dis- 
tricts in  the  County  Carlow.  Still,  in  the  districts 
nearer  the  hills  and  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
•county  most  attention  is  paid  to  these  lectures,  and  the 
best  attendance.  It  is  very  marked  that. 

12527.  On  those  small  holdings?— On  the  smaller 
holdings. 

12528.  What  is  the  average  ?— Well  twenty  to 
thirty  Irish  acres.  About  that  size.  I wanted  par- 
ticularly to  speak  of  the  agricultural  classes,  as  I am 
the  only  representative.  After  the  third  season  of 
lectures'  it  was  thought  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  classes,  as  the  interest  had  been  generated  in  the 
people,  and  that  they  would  go  in  for  some  systematic 
instruction.  The  classes  have  been  held  now  for  two 
years,  and  we  are  now  commencing  the  third  season. 
They  are  held  at  two  centres  in  the  county  for  five 
hours  per  day,  two  days  per  week,  far  about  sixteen 


12529.  What  time  of  the  year  ? — During  the  winter. 
They  commence  in  November  and  finish  about  the  end 
of  February,  and  they  extend  for  about  sixteen  weeks. 

' They  may  be  more  or  less.  Students  over  sixteen 
years  of 'age  alone  are  .admitted.  That  has  been  the 
rule  since  we  started.'  The  work  was  partly  lecture 
work  and  partly  practical  work,  both  inside  and  out. 
The  inside  lecture  work — although  it  was  not  so  much 
a lecture  as  a talk,  because  .they  took  notes  as  they 
went  along— treated  of- soils,  manures,  seeds,  and  live 
•stock,  diseases  of  plants,  and  injurious  insects — a 
li.ttle  .of  agriculture  in  general.  The  practical  work 
-consisted  in  examination  oi  seeds,  identification  -of 
different  weeds,  grasses,  mixtures,  and  clover.  And 
- the  outside  work  was  this : The  students  would  take  an 
.•outing  a morning  such  'as  -this,  and  identify  the 
grasses  in'  the  fields  as  far  as  they  could  possibly,  -and 


Green-  examined 

would  go  to  a hay-stack  and  identify  them  in  the  hay-  Mr.  J.  J, 
stack  also.  And  we  did  a little  land  surveying,  not  Green, 
very  elaborate,  but  measuring  the  area  of  a field  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  was  what  the  chief  work 
consisted  in. 

12530.  (Mr.  Oailvie ). — How  many  students  in  the 
class? — The  number  is  limited  to  twenty-four  by  the 
rules,  but  we  had  about  twenty  the  first  year,  and 
about  thirteen  in  the  second  year. 

12531.  (Chairman). — How  did  you  get  on  after 
that? — This  year — the  examination  is  being  held  to- 
day— they  have  at  one  centre  thirty-three  applicants, 
and  in  the  other  fifteen. 

12532.  (Mr.  Brovm).— What  other  centre  this  year  ? 

— Haclcetstown,  for  one,  and  Kildavin,  for  the  other. 

12533.  (Chairman).— The  centres  changed?— Yes. 

The  centres  the  first  year  were  Borris  and  Tullow,  the 
second  year  Bagenalstown  and  Tullow.  It  has  been 
held  two  years  at  Tullow. 

12534.  (Mr.  Brovm). — Which  is  the  other  you  men- 
tioned ? — Hacketstown. 

12535.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Were  the  successive  years’ 
classes  independent,  or  was  the  second  year’s  class  a 
continuation  of  the  first  year’s? — No ; entirely  new 
sets;  entirely  independent. 

12536.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  find  your  first  year 
students  anxious  to  go  on  for  the  second  year  ?— Yes 
12537.  (Chairman) . — There  is  no  second  years 
course  given  now? — No,  not  yet,  but  the  idea  was  to 
give  as  many  as  possible  the  chance  of  a first  years 
course.  They  attended  well,  considering  that  many 
of  the  boys  had  to  come  long  distances.  For  instance, 
three  bovs  last  year  that  came  from  a long  distance  a 
very  had  road,  had  to  travel  twelve  miles 
on  an  asse’s  car,  and  I think  they  only  missed 
once  during  the  session.  The  average  attendance  was 
ninety -six  per  cent.,  and  there  was  practi- 

cally a full  attendance,  except  that  in  very  stormy 
weather  perhaps  half  of  them  might  be  away.  Thfey 
attended,  very  well.'  I find  the  older  students  are 
■ the  best — those  who  had  some  practical  experience 
on'  a farm.  It  is  not  the  boys  who  have  ju§t 
left  school,  but  the  men  who,  have  had  some  practical 
experience. on  the  farm,  that  make  the  best  students 
and  are  the.  most  satisfactory  men  afterwards,  men 
who  ape  attending  their  farms  themselves,  either  ac- 
tually farming  on  their  own  account  or  having  the 
superintendence"  and  ’ management  of  their  - father  s 
farms.  ''  * 

12538, -(Mr.  Ogilvie). bt'age  would' -they  t?e?— I 
have  had  them  from  sixteen  up  to  thirty-nine,  but 
many  of  them  are  -between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  I 
find  the  men  above  twenty  are  the  most  satisfactory 
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Ortr  25, 1906.  students.  The  man  that  was  thirty-nine  was  a most 
»,  . diligent  student.  I think  that  perhaps  the  usefulness 
Green  of  "“*e  da®8®3  is  due  in  a great  degree  rather  to  the 

stimulus  they  give  by  interesting  students  in  their 
agricultural  work  than  to  the  actual  amount  of  know- 
ledge that  is  gained  in  so-  short  a course.  A course 
that  treats  of  so  many  subject®  could  do  very  little 
more  than  spur  .them  an  on  certain  lines,  while  it  gives 
them,  of  course,  some  things  that  will  he  practical 
and  beneficial. 

12539.  (Chairman). — Do  you  yourself  give  constant 
attention  to  these  classes? — Oh,  yes,  I teach  them. 

12540.  You  say  the  classes  gradually  succeeded  the 
lectures,  and  have  given  place  to  them  ? — I do  not  give 
two  or  three  lectures  in  one  place  'altogether.  I 
spread  them  over  the  county,  and  give  the  results  of 
experiments,  or  something  of  general  interest. 

12541.  Have  you  good  audiences  at  your  lectures? 
— Yes.  The  average  of  the  last  two  years  was  better 
than  the  previous  year.  The  average  attendance  at 
lectures  during  the  whole  period  was  about  sixty, 
hut  in  some  cases  it  might  he  twenty,  or  even  200. 

12542.  Where  would  you  get  so  large  an  audience 
as  200? — 'Well,  in  Kildavdm  we  would  be  crammed, 
and  in  Clonegal.  If  course  we  have  not  had  very 
many  audiences  of  that  sort. 

12543.  But  for  occasional  lectures? — Tor  occasional 
lectures  they  would  be  crowded  out  into  the  porch.  At 
the  close  of  the  classes  eighteen  months  ago  at  Borris 
and'  Tuillow  the  students  formed  themselves  into 
agricultural  associations.  I suggested  it  to  them,  and 
they  took  up  the  idea  very  readily.  When  they  were 
formed  they  were  the  only  associations  in  the  county. 
Since  then  these  associations  have  developed  on  rather 
different  lines.  At  Tullow  there  are  a certain  number  of 
students,  and  a limited  number  of  outside  farmers 
allowed  in,  hut  the  students  are  always  in  the 
majority;  and  .they  carry  on  the. work  of  the  class 
largely ; they  have  meetings  about  once  a month ; 
have  papers  by  members,  and  discussions  after  the 
papers.  They  offer  prizes  f-or  the  beet  crops,  and 
they  arrange  for  examination  of  farms  and  carrying 
out  experiments,  and  a few  months  ago  they  came 
up  to  spend  a day  at  Glasnevin  and  go  over  the  farm. 
They  have  established  an  agricultural  library,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  other  associations  that  have  since 
been,  formed  they  are  having  a ploughing  match  this 
autumn.  The  Borris  Association  is  a more  general 
one.  It  has  a very  large  membership,  more  than 
100  at  any  rate,  .and  they  also  meet  once  a month 
during  the  winter.  They  have  papers  by  members 
during  the  months  of  winter  and  spring,  and  they  also 
give  prizes  for  crops,  and  recently— last  week— they 
had  a most  successful  show,  the  most  successful  show 
that  has  been  in  that  district,  and  they  have  a very 
big  balance,  I suppose  £60  or  £70  in  the  hank. 

12544.  (Mr.  Brown). — Those  are  not  trading  as- 
sociations, merely  educational? — Not  trading,  merely 
educational.  As  indicating  the  influence  that  these 
boys  have  in  their  own  districts  I think  I might 
mention  this,  that  for  three  years  I have  been  urging 
the  farmers  to  spray  the  crops.  Practically  no  one 
sprayed,  perhaps  one  or  two  farmers.  I had  not 
been  very  successful  in  getting  them  to  spray,  but 
•after  the  classes  some  of  the  students  themselves  got  a 
cart-spraying  machine  capable  of  going  over  a large 
area.  They  bought  it  on  co-operative  lines,  and 
amongst  themselves.  They  had  two  machines,  and 
now  there  are,  I think,  a dozen  cart-spraying 
machines  m the  county  on  the  same  lines.  I at- 
tari'bute  that,  in  the  first  place  to  the  classes  starting. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I would  like  to  mention,  that 
I would  like  to  see  those  agricultural  classes  availed 
of  by  a larger  number  of  men.  Last  year  we  onlv 
had  twelve  students. 

12545.  Twelve  at  each  centre? — Yes,  or  thirteen- 
thirteen  at  each  centre.  I would  prefer  to  have  had 
twenty. 

12546.  (Mr.  Micks).— There  are  two  centres?— Yes 
^rteen  each ; and  -as  their  influence 
“ gT°^  “ ^ 1 might  as  well  have  as  many 

as  I could  possibly  get,  provided  I could  teach  them 
(Mr  Brown). — To  what  do  you  attribute 
Them  wan  °if  •~Pal?1y  to  % entrance  examination. 

™?.'an  entrance  examination  at  the  beginning 
ofthe  session  Now,  this  entrance  examination  mav 
net  be  very  difficult,  but  some  few  would  consider  it 
difficult.  To  a man  who  has  left  school  fo^elve  or 


ten  years,  or  twenty  years,  or  even  five  or  six  years 
an  examination  of  any  sort  ds  very  difficult ; at  anv 
rate  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  it,  and  they  win 
not  become  candidates  because  they  are  afraid  o£ 
failing. 

12548.  (Chairman).— What  is  the  object  of  the  en- 
trance examination — is  it  that  you  should  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the  lectures?— 
That  is  the  idea,  to  see  if  they  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  classes. 

12549.  'Do  you  advocate  taking  any  man? I do 

for  the  present. 

12550.  Would  you  give  a discretion  to  the  in- 
structor  to  take  men  in  or"  leave  them  out  ?— I would 
not  like  the  responsibility,  but  if  you  were  to  allow 
the  older  men  who  have  had  experience  of  practical 
farming  it  might  not  be  difficult,  but  the  Depart- 
ment’s idea  is  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  teach 
men  who  had  not  had  a very  fair  education.  The 
way  I look  at  it  is  this.  These  men  whom  we  are 
keeping  out  of  the  classes,  some  of  them  are  at 
present,  and  practically  all  of  them,  will  be  the 
farmers  of  the  immediate  future,  and  even  if  the 
material  de  not  exactly  as  we  would  wish,  I think  we 
should  make  the  best  of  -it.  Some  of  them  are  at 
present  District  Councillors,  and  they  will  become 
County  Councillors,  and  will  be  on  County  Com- 
mittees, and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I think  it  would 
•be  a very  good  thing  to  get  them  to  attend  the  classes 
I think  that  'any  young  man  who  has  had  practical' 
experience  of  farming,  and  is  to  become  a -farmer 
and  shows  himself  sufficiently  anxious  to  learn,  and 
is  prepared  to  attend  five  hours’  a day  for  two  days  a 
week,  and  lose  his  work  for  that  time,  should  have  an- 
opportunity  of  attending. 

12551.  Besides  the  examination  is  there  any  other- 
test  before  they  become  members  of  the  classes— I 
mean,  supposing  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
candidate  is  not  going  to  be  a farmer  would  you 
exclude  him? — I think  that  question  is  asked,  but 
I will  not  be  certain  of  that. 

■ 12552.  (Mr.  Brown). — Yes,  he  is  obliged  to  state- 
that?— I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  in  one  or 
two  cases,  they  sent  to  us  boys  of  sixteen  to  seventeen 
with  the  idea  of  getting  them  a better  education  in 
order  to  go  to  something  else.  That  danger  does  not 
occur  with  the  older  men. 

12553.  (Mr.  OpiJme).— Would  you  admit  all  those- 
that  passed  the  examination,  and  would  you,  in 
the  case  of  others  who  had  failed  to  pass  the  ex- 
amination, give  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  were- 
engaged  in  farming,  and  consider  that  a practical 
examination  in  their  case  would  outweigh,  or  go  so- 
far  as  to  make  up  for  thedr  want  of  previous  educa- 
tion— is  that  your  idea  ? — -I  do  not  think  that  I would 
have  an  examination  at  all  at  first.  It  is  only  for 
the  present,  as  .things  are  in  a somewhat  exceptional 
condition,  and  I think  these  men  of  twenty  te 
thirty  years  of  age  should  have  a chance  of  attending 
classes  of  this  sort. 

12554.  (Chairman). — You  say  they  are  excluded  by 
the  fact  of  there  being  any  examination  at  all  ? — I 
am  aware  that  many  of  these  men  could  pass  the 
examination.  After  the  older  men  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  there  might  be  an  examination,  and 
then  it  would  involve  no  hardship  at  all ; but  the 
class  of  education  now  is  better  perhaps  than  it  was, 
For  instance,  when  some  of  these  men  attended  school 
they  did  not  teach  decimals. 

12555.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  think  that  if  the  De- 
partment decided  that  these  men  should  be  permitted 
to  attend,  the  only  evidence  required  should  be- 
practical  evidence  as  to  the  actual  occupation  of  the 
candidate  ? — I think  so. 

12556.  (Mr.  Micks). — -They  would  have  your  report 
to  guide  them  also  ? — I would  not  like  much  responsi- 
bility in  that  case.  I think  it  would  be  for  the 
Department  to  make  a selection  if  there  were  a large 
number  of  applicants,  -more  than  could  be  attended 
to.  I think  there  ought  be  an  examiner  to  ask  a few 
questions  to  see  whether  the  man  was  intelligent 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  a class,  and  perhaps 
that  might  be  better  than  even  an  examination. 
I find  some  of  these  men  who  cannot  answer  ex- 
amination questions  in  a formal  way  will  still  give 
the  answer  by  some  process  of  reasoning. 

12557.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  propose  to  have  an  in- 
telligence examination,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  a 
paper  one? — Yes.  I think  that  might  be  done. 
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12668.  And  then  -tie  man  to  conduct  that  would 
be  the  instructor,  with  perhaps  an  assessor  from  the 
Department — is  that  the  idea?— Yes,  and  I would 
give  preference  to  the  older  men.  You  might  put  a 
maximum  limit  of  age,  and  subject  to  that  I would 
give  preference  to  the  older  mam.  Then  I would 
make  a condition,  I think,  that  they  had  two  years, 
at  least,  practical  experience  on  a farm. 

12559.  I suppose  you  have  discussed  this  with  other 
instructors  who  have  had  experience  of  classes? — 
With  one  or  two.  I could  not  speak  as  to  the 
general  body,  because  most  of  those  classes  are  con- 
ducted by  teachers  who  aro  not  instructors,  and 
1 do  not  meet  them.  I only  meet  the  instructors, 
and  there  are  only  one  or  two  instructors  actually 
conducting  classes.  I think  Mr.  Megaw  dealt  with  the 
experiments  very  well.  A very  similar  State  of 
things  takes  place  in  Carlow.  We  carry  out  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  plots,  'but  there  are  not  so 
many  demonstrations  done  as  Mr.  Megaw  carried 
out.  I carried  out  a (large  number  of  demonstrations 
up  to  two  years  .ago,  and  since  that  I have  not,  but 
confined  my  attention  to  experiments,  because  I did 
not  think  the  demonstrations  were  so  useful.  The 
report  is  published  every  year  and  distributed  among 
the  (farmers.  I have  the  last  report  here. 

12560.  (Chairman). — Is  it  the  report  of  the  County 
Committee  ? — Last  year’s  report  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  the  last  report  was  a summary  of  the 
four  seasons’  results,  because  we  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a change,  and  the  results  were  so  success- 
ful that  we  were  justified  in  making  definite  recom- 
mendations. Along  with  the  report  there  are  bound 
several  of  the  Department’s  leaflets,  not  all  of  them, 
but  those  that  I thought  were  most  useful  in  the 
country,  because  I found  that  those  leaflets  when  we 
gave  them  out  at  lectures  and  in  other  ways,  got  lost, 
and  in  this  form  they  are  more  or  less  permanent  and 
retained  by  the  f armers.  I find  this  about  the  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  that  it  brings  one  in 
touch  with  the  farmers,  and  I think  when  I get 
hold  of  a farmer  in  a district  it  has  a most  important 
influence  if  he  carries  out  your  methods,  as  the 
neighbours  who  would  perhaps  laugh  at  your  agri- 
cultural instruction,  and  would  not  attend  lectures, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  will  follow  a (neighbour’s 
lead ; I think  that  is  very  important.  Any  other 
matters  have  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Megaw. 

12561.  iSo  far  as  applies  to  your  county? — Yes, 
with  regard  to  the  changes  for  manures  and  seeds 
and  the  improvement  of  the  quality. 

12562.  Is  your  experience  like  that? — It  is  exactly 
similar. 

12563.  You  have  not  any  figures  ? — I have  not  any 
figures.  I did  not  endeavour  to  get  them. 

12564.  ('Mr.  Micks). — How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  county — .five  years? — Yes. 

12565.  Haive  you  been  able  to  get  any  fanner  to 
adopt  your  methods  in  the  way  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ? — Yes ; there  are  individual  farmers  in  each 
district  who  do. 

12566.  Without  giving  us  the  names  in  public  you 
can  give  us  the  names? — ( Witness  writes  and  hands 
tn  list  oj  names). 

12567.  Are  any  of  these  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Leinster  or  Blackstairs? — Yes,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Leinster. 

12568.  Have  you  any  at  Blackstairs  ? — .Yes,  just  at 
Ballurgan. 

12569.  Those  are  mostly  poor  farmers? — Mostly 
small  farmers. 

12570.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  Rathvilly  district? 
— Yes. 

12571.  I gather  then  you  object  to  the  educational 
test,  rather  ? — Yes.  at  present. 

12572.  Do  you  think  it  has  a tendency  to  exclude 
from  the  benefit  of  acquiring  knowledge  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 


12573.  And  would  those  chiefly  be  the  farmers  who  Oct.  25,  190rt. 
have  received  the  poorest  education? — Yes.  . ~ ~ 

12574.  And  practically  who  are  the  smallest  £rgen' 
farmers? — Yes,  although  it  does  not  always  apply, 
for  I have  known  large  farmers  who  failed  to  pass 
the  examination,  and  still  they  make  a good  bargain 
at  the  fairs. 

12575.  Have  you  been  in  other  parts  of  Ireland? — 

Just  for  a short  period. 

12576.  What  parts  of  Ireland  do  you  know  beat — 
are  you  an  Irishman  ? — No,  not  an  Irishman. 

12577.  What  parts  of  Ireland  have  you  experience 
of? — I was  judging  farms  in  Kildare  for  two  years. 

It  would  amount  to  about  a fortnight  in  each  year. 

That  was  all. 

12578.  And  any  other  part? — In  Longford  for  a 
fortnight. 

12579.  What  parts  of  Longford — in  the  Tarmon- 
bary  direction  ? — No  ; I do  not  remember  that. 

12580.  Have  you  'been  on  much  bogland  there? — 

No. 

12581.  Now,  you  have  seen  a good  many  poor  farms 
in  :Carlow  ? — Yes,  a lot  of  poor  farms. 

12582.  Low  level  ? — Not  very  high  level.  I did  not 
actually  go  beside  those  mountains. 

12583.  Why  did  not  you  do  that? — I think  my 
duties  did  not  take  one  there.  I think  there  are 
no  farms  up  very  high. 

12584.  Those  that  are  highest  on  the  hill  ? — Yes. 

12585.  Some  of  them  are  very  poor? — Yes. 

12586.  What  standard  would  you  take  in  calling 
them  poor,  what  would  you  compare  them  _ with, 
would  you  compare  them  with  the  farms  in  the  low 
lands  ? — Yes. 

12587.  Are  there  many  of  those  small  poor  farms 
in  Carlow  ? — No.  I have  been  looking  up  statistics 
and  I find  that  there  are  a comparatively  large 
number  of  medium-sized  farms. 

12588.  But,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  about 
what  portion  of  the  county  do  you  get  the  largest 
number  of  poor  farmers? — There  axe  a good  many 
down 

12589.  AH  the  way  to  Blackstairs  and  Mount 
Leinster  ? — Yes. 

12590.  On  the  eastern  side? — Yes. 

12591.  Have  your  schemes  been  very  much  put 
into  operation  along  that  border  ? — Yes,  more  so  than 
here.  These  farmers  are  larger  and  better  off. 

12592.  What  would  be  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  this  part  of  the  county — what  would  be  a common 
size? — Thirty  acres. 

12593.  (Mr.  Brown). — As  to  those  who  have  adopted 
your  methods,  you  mean,  I suppose,  that  those  men 
consult  you  as  to  their  farming  operations  generally? 

—They  very  often  do. 

12594.  They  frequent  your  meetings,  and  they  have 
found  an  advantage  from  a change  in  their  methods  7 
— Yes,  they  say  so ; and  other  people  say  so. 

12595.  And  that  is  spread  to  adjoining  farms? — 

Yes,  it  does  spread  to  adjoining  farms.  I might 
mention  one  case.  The  first  year  I was  there  one 
farmer  was  criticizing  severely  my  method  of  manur- 
ing turnips,  and  he  said  that  he  could  not  get  them 
to  grow  at  aH  by  that  method.  I said  that  I would 
go  out  to  his  farm.  I did  so,  and  T found  what  I 
considered  was  wrong  in  the  manuring,  and  I then 
made  up  a mixture  which  I thought  would  serve  his 
case,  and  he  used  it  with  extraordinary  success  that 
year,  and  he  has  spoken  of  it  ever  since,  and  they 
oome  in  to  Tallow,  I am  told  now  on  good  authority, 
and  ask  for  Donolioe’s  mixture.  Rather  than  ask 
for  the  mixture  that  I recommended  they  ask  for 
Donohbe's  mixture.  And  the  same  man  does  a good 
many  things  that  I have  advised  him)  to  do. 

12596.  I suppose  that  applies  to  other  cases  as 
well  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Rudd  examined. 


12^97.  (Chairman) . — I suppose  I may  lake  it  that  the 
class  of  evidence  you  propose  to  give  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Megaw,  and  that  his  statement  applies 
to  yon  also,  that  you  appear  here  with  the  consent 


of  the  Department  and  the  (County  Committee  ? — Mr.  T.  A. 
Yes,  that  is  so.  Rudd. 

12598.  Now,  you  are  agricultural  instructor  in  the 
County' Cork? — In  the  Wert  Riding,  the  west  portion. 


4 Y 
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12589.  I do  not  want  you  to  coyer  the  ground  .that 
the  other  witnesses  have  gone  over,  but  tell  us 
your  experience  in  your  part  of  the  country?— I was 
appointed  to  West  Cork  as  Agricultural  Instructor 
three  years  ago,  and  since  then  I have1  been  carrying 
on  the  work  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  which 
Mr.  Megaw  and  Mr.  Green  have  described.  I gave 
lectures  there,  the  first  winter,  at  six  circuits  of  five 
centres.  That  is  just  the  ordinary  way,  the  method 
employed  in  other  counties,  daring  the  winter  season. 
And  I find  these  lectures  very  well  attended  on  the 
whole.  The  average  attendance,  I suppose,  at  most  of 
those  lectures  would  be  forty  to  fifty,  more  or  less. 

12600.  When  you  began? — That  is,  almost  all 
through  for  the  three  years  that  I have  been  'lecturing 
during  the  winter  season.  The  average  would  be  about 
forty  to  fifty.  Of  course  I have  had  as  many  as  200 
at  a lecture  and  I have  had  as  few  as  fifteen  or  sixteen 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  district  in  which  I 
was  working — large  farms  perhaps  instead  of  small 
ones  and  the  country  not  so  thickly  populated. 

12601.  Where  would  you  have  the  large  attendances? 
—In  the  more  thickly  populated  districts- -in  the  re- 
mote districts  I mean.  There  are  more  people  on  a given 
area ; and,  generally  speaking,  I find!  a very  marked 
degree  of  intelligence  in  those  out-of-the-way  districts, 
far  more  than  one  would  suppose  from  the  conditions. 

I have  undoubtedly  found  a very  marked  intelligence 
in  the  backward  districts  of  Cork,  up  in  the  hills  of 
Ballyvourney  and  Inchigeela,  and  then  down  at  Castle- 
townbere,  and  west  of  Olonakilty,  and  in  those  out-of 
the-way  places.  The  subjects  I have  dealt  with  in 
the  lectures  have  to  be  varied  according  to  the  parts 
•of  the  country  I would  be  in.  For  instance,  there  is 
no  use  in  going  very  deeply  into  general  fanning 
in  Castletownbere  where  they  have  scarcely  any 
machinery,  and  the  work  is  nearly  all  done  by  manual 
labour.  Still  on  the  whole  I think  the  lectures  have 
been  very  well  attended,  and  I think  productive  of  a 
stimulating  influence  affecting  agriculture  generally. 
The  subjects  included,  as  I think  Mr.  Megaw  men- 
tioned, manures,  seeds,  and  feeding  stuffs,  giving  their 
composition,  etc.,  and  the  applicability  of  each  to 
varying  conditions  and  requirements,  and  the  breeding 
and  care  of  stock.  And  then  an  important  item  i» 
•connection  with  the  lectures  was  the  discussion  at  the 
•end  of  the  lecture,  and  that  is  where  chiefly  you  find 
the  local  intelligence  coming  into  play.  At  the  end 
-of  the  lecture  a discussion  is  invited  and  any  man  who 
has  anything  to  bring  forward  can  do  so. 

12602.  Do  they  ? — They  do ; yes ; in  a very  large 
majority  of  cases ; but  in  some  districts  you  find  them 
rather  backward ; and  in  the  more  geographically 
backward  districts  people  are  often  more  forward  in 
asking  questions.  And  then  the  discussion  after  the 
lectures  lead  to  the  visiting  of  farms.  I make  arrange- 
ments, as  Mr.  Green  described,  and  Mr.  Megaw,  at 
these  lectures  to  visit  farms,  and  I give  information  on 
any  matter  that  may  be  desired,  on  the  spot,  and 
also  a connection  is  established,  so  that  if  I am  away 
during  the  summer,  if  I am  nor  in  the  locality,  any 
farmer  having  anything  to  inquire  about,  or  requiring 
any  information,  can  write  to  me,  and  I reply  giving 
him  the  information  which  he  requires,  and  in  that 
way  a connection  is  established  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  And  also  it  is  a very  good  opportunity  for  dis- 
tributing leaflets,  and  so  forth.  I do  not  mean  actually 
distributing.  I tried  that  at  first,  and  I found  that  it 
was  not  satisfactory,  because  when  the  farmers  get 
leaflets  at  lectures  of  that  sort  they  sometimes  crumple 
them  up*-  in  their  pockets.  I get  the  names  of  those 
who  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  leaflets,  and  very 
often  they  wouldi  like  to  get  copies  of  all  the  leaflets, 
and  I send  them  on  to  the  Department  for  inclusion 
in  the  mailing  list.  And  in  some  cases,  coming  back 
after  some  months,  I find  that  they  have  put  these  care- 
fully into  some  book  for  reference.  In  some  oases,  of 
course,  I have  found  that  they  have  not  cared  them  so 
well.  I have  sent  considerably  over  a thousand  farmers* 
names  in  this  way,  and  if  you  find  even  fifty  per  cent, 
or  less  taking  care  of  them  it  would  be  rather  a good 
work.  Of  course  West  Cork  is  a large  district.  Cork 
is  a very  large  county,  and  I have  not  yet,  with  about 
two  exceptions,  lectured  twice  in  the  same  locality, 
although  I have  been  three  years-  at  work.  Each  year 
there  are  places  which  I have  not  taken  in.  So  that  that 
is  one  drawback  which  I do  find,  and  to  which  I will 
allude  possibly  later  on — the  inability  to  resume  touch 
with  these  districts  after  the  lapse  of  as  short  a time 
as  I would  like.  The  experiments  have  been  conducted 
on  the  same  lines,  as  described  by  Mr.  Megaw. 


12603,  Did  you  hear  Mr,  Green’s  statement  aW 
the  agricultural  classes  in  Carlow.  Have  you'  auv 
of  these  at  all? — There  ,are  .classes  being  establishcA 
in  Cork  now.  There  are  classes  in  centres  noW 
this  year,  which  are  being  conducted  bv  two  men.  sent 
down  specially  for  that  purpose.  I‘  have  not  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  directly,  so  far,  but  the  con 
ditions  are  different  from  what  they  are  in  Carlow' 
In  Cork  there  is  sufficient  work  for  an  instructor.  ’ 

12604.  You  could  not  undertake  the  classes  ?— T 
could  not  under  existing  conditions— unless  I gay©  UD 
the  lectures  and  the  county  work.  Of  course  the  half 
of  Cork  is  larger  than  most  of  the  other  counties. 

12605.  Is  it  about  equally  divided? — About  equally 
divided.  Of  course  what  we  regard  as  the  east  and 
west  divisions  do  not  follow  the  lines  of  the  East  and 
West  Ridings.  Many  portions  that  are  put  down  on 
the  map  as  in  the  East  Riding  are,  from  my  point  of 
view,  in  the  West. 

12606.  (Mr.  Micks). What  is  your  district,  for 
your  purposes  ? — We  have  no  regular  district.  I chink 
it  would  go  by  parishes  (indicates  on  map).  Hi]], 
street  is  in  East  Cork  and  Ballyvourney  is  in  West. 

12607.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  variety  of  land 
is  very  great? — The  variety  is  very  great.  Of  conrse 
tfie  principal  agricultural  districts  are  generally  near 
the  sea  or  following  the  course  of  the  rivers.  There 
is  good  land  of  course  between  Kins  ale  and  Clonakiky, 
and  along  there.  Once  you  get  inland  to  the  rough 
land,  say,  north  of  Bandon  or  north  of  Ballineen, 
you  have  mountainous  tract.  There  is  practically 
range  upon  range  of  hills  covered  with  patches  of  peat 
or  heather  or  hare  rock. 

12608.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  lands  close  to  the  Lee 
and  Blackwater  are  good? — The  Blackwater  does  not 
come  in. 

12609.  It  is  in  the  other  division  of  Cork.  You 
get  very  close  to  the  Upper  Blackwater? — Very  close 
to  it. 

12610.  You  do  not  take  in  Kanturk? — No ; Kanturk 
is  in  East  Cork. 

12611.  (Chairman) — That  tract  you  speak  of  lies? 
— From  a little  north  of  Ballineen  across  to  Inchi- 
geela. 

12612.  That  is  a Congested  District  ? — There  are  por- 
tions of  Inchigeela  congested  and  of  course  Castletown- 
bere and  round  there  is  very  considerably  congested. 
But  all  that  land  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  type. 
But  still,  as  I say,  I find  the  farmers  very  interested. 

12612a.  Have  you  lectured  there — in  the  Congested 
Districts? — Considerably.  Last  year  I was  lecturing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown,  and  I have  been 
out  to  Allihies. 

12613.  And  did  you  find  your  lectures  appreciated! 
— They  were  very  much  appreciated ; but  it-  is  not  a 
district  that  is  capable  of  being  worked  ap  very  much 
in  a general  agricultural  sense.  They  are  in  many 
cases  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station. 

12614.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  lecture  at  Dunm&n- 
way? — No  ; they  come  into  Bantry ; but  this  district 
between  that  and  Glengariff  I have  not  yet  been  in. 

12615.  (Chairman). — Are  any  of  the  schemes  work- 
ing in  this  congested  part? — Some,  but  not  a9  much 
as  in  other  parts.  The  live  stock  schemes  are  working 
to  a certain  extent.  They  have  a boar  at  Adrigole, 
at  a place  between  Glengariff  and  Castletownbere; 
and  the  poultry  stations  are  doing  good.  They  are 
applicable  to  these  districts,  and  they  are  being  taken 
up.  But  still  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  those  things 
started  in  these  backward  districts  in  the  West  than 
in  the  other  districts  which  are  nearer  to  the  markets. 
So  the  principal  work  that  I have  done  m tan 
neighbourhood  has  been  in  connection  with  de- 
monstration plots.  The  demonstration  plots  an 
experiments  that  have  been  conducted  in  Cork  hav 
been  on  the  same  lines  as  Mr.  Megaw  and  Mr.  ween 
described,  and  I have  had  from  twelve  to  twenty  ea 
vear  of  experimental  plots  in  the  better  class  agric ‘ 
tural  districts ; but  then  I developed  the  demonsti  - 
tion  question  very  largely,  particularly  in  the  m 
backward  districts.  „ T , 

12636.  Including  Congested  Districts  ?— Including 
Congested  Districts.  . 

12617.  Are  they  much  availed  of— tno  demonsKa 
tions?— Yes;  those  that  I put  down  last  year 
were  very  much  appreciated.  They  included  what  * 
do  not  usually  include  in  demonstrations, 
potatoes,  a new  strain  of  early  potatoes  for  te  " 
and  in  several  places  down  there  they  grew 
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■for  the  Hist  time  in.  drills.  Of  course  the  ordinary 
way  is  to  plat  them  in  ridges  And  they  had  than 
very  early.  Thait  is  really  one  of  the  things  that  could 

developed  down  there,  where  there  are  small  patches 
of  land  here  and  there  very  favourably  situated  for 
earliness ; and  in  the  same  way  they  could  develop  the 
rrmducin"  of  market  stuff  which  they  could  mspose  of 
occasionally  when  the  fleet  comes  in.  They  have  the 
fleet  coming  in  there  very  often,  and  it  is  a great 
market;  for  the  consumption  of  agricultural  produce. 
Those  are  the  things  which  could  be  developed  down 
there  rather  more  than  ordinary  agriculture. 

12618.  (Mr.  Micks)-— I suppose  you  are  aware  the 
experiment  had  teen  made  before  ? — Yes,  and  in  seme 
parts  beyond  Ballydehob.  ._ 

^ 12619.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Baylor  Harfland, 
of  Cork’,  that  he  experimented  with  early  potatoes  ?— 
Yes ; I know  of  him  ; I did  not  meet  him. 

12620.  Did  you  hear  of  the  experiment  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  with  early  potatoes  ?— Yes, 
I heard  of  it,  and  also  of  live  stock,  and  in  some  cases 
I found  traces  of  the  improvement  introduced  by  them, 
and  certainly  there  was  a very  marked  improvement  in 
the  cattle  in  this  locality.  That  is  one  of  the  points 
that  could  be  developed,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  know 
how  it  can  be  worked  to  the  best  advantage,  that  is,  the 
introducing  of  a better  quality  of  . cattle  down  there 
than  what  the  people  have  at  present,  tecause  the 
conditions  are  so  iough  that  people  are  afraid  to 
bring  down  a better  class  of  cattle. 

12621.  And  the  feeding  is  so  poor  ? — The  feeding  is 


12622.  (Chairmfin). — What  breeds  have  they?— 
Well,  they  have  the  Kerry  breed  principally,  only  a 
great  many  of  them  are  not  of  the  best  quality  of 
Kerries.  . . 

12623.  (Mr.  Brown).— They  are  a mixture?— A mix- 
ture, and  some  of  them  are  of  very  poor  quality  in- 
deed and  they  sell  them  at  two  years’  old  very  often 
for  about  £6.  As  I say,  the  live-stock  schemes  have 
been  taken  up,  and  are  being  taken  up,  to  a limited 
extent  in  these  districts,  but  it  is  hard  work  getting 
them  to  take  them  up  folr  the  reason  that  I say,  that 
they  are  afraid  to  get  these  better-class  breeds  and 
keen  them  under  such  rough  conditions.  Than,  as  I 
sayj  the  number  of  demonstration  plots  that  I have 
conducted,  including  these  rough  districts  too,  through 
the  comparatively  better-class  agricultural  districts, 
have  been  varying  from  50  to  60  and  to  200  each  year.  I 
need  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  demonstration  plots. 
They  are  usually  a quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  acre, 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  the  case  of  hay  manurial  or  oats 
manurial,  and  one-eighth  in  the  case  of  potatoes 
manurial.  They  did  not  require  to  he  very  extended, 
and  the  effects  of  the  demonstration  plots  have  been 
very  marked.  For  instance,  coming  back  after  six  off 
ten  months  or  so  to  the  districts  where  I had  sent  de- 
monstration plots  I have  in  several  cases  found  that 
farmers  who  got  the  demonstration  plots  two  years 
ago  have  been  following  it  up  and  getting  the  mixture 
which  had  teen  there  sent  to  them  for  application  to 
their  ordinary  crop.  X have  found  that  in  a great 
many  cases,  and  not  only  these,  but  also  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  have  seen  the  beneficial 
results.  Then,  another  portion  of  our  work  in 
Cork  consisted  in  attending  at  local  shows,  which 
are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  There 
is  one  at  Bandon  and  also  Clonakilty  and  Skibbereen, 
and  all  those  local  places  have  started  shows.  Some 
of  them  are  of  old  standing.  The  Bandon  show  has 
been  established  only  within  the  last  year.  And1  we 
then  generally  get  a stand  with  samples  of 
manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  so  forth,  in  view  of  the 
farmers  when  they  come  in.  Of  course,  we  explain 
tlie  things  we  have  when  we  get  into  touch  with  them, 
and  we  very  often  made  arrangements  for  ranting 
their  farms  and  giving  information.  And  they  very 
often  write  to  us  as  the  result  of  having  met  us  at 
shows.  So  that  I think  a great  deal  .of.  good  is 
done  in  that  way.  In  this  connection  I might,  per- 
haps, mention  that  in  some  cases  I have  found  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  attend  from  those  dis- 
tricts— I mean  the  larger  farmers,  and  in  some  cases 
the  smaller  farmers — to  attend  the  larger  shows,  such 
as  the  Dublin  shows  here;  but  in  a great  many  cases 
they  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  dini- 
culties  of  getting  here.  » xt  * 

12624.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Difficulties  of  time?-- JNot 
only  of  time,  but'  also  of  expense*  Very  often  excur- 
sions are  organised  just  in  such  a way  as  not  to  fit 
in  with  their  arrangements ; and  if  there  could  be  an 


arrangement  made  with  the  railway  companies  to  eoc-  Oct*  26, 1008.. 
tend  the  facilities  for  attending  these  shows  I think  ^ T” 
it  would  be  productive  of  very  good  results.  Rudd." 

12625.  If  the  people  of  the  locality  represented  that 
to  the  railway  companies,  would  they  not  make  some 
arrangement  of  these  excursions  so  as  to  suit? — I am 
afraid  that  that  would  not  be  very  successful  in  this 
case.  I know  in  some  cases  representations  have  been 
made,  and  that  they  have  not  been  received  with  as 
much  weloome  as  you  might  imagine  should  he  the  case. 

Another  portion  of  our  work  which  Mr.  Megaw  has 
alluded  to  was  the  seed-testing.  When  we  go  through 
the  country  We  take  very  often  samples  of  seeds  which 
-we  see  used  and  get  these  analysed  at  the  Depart- 
ment’s seed-testing  stations,  and  when  you  go  to  a 
farmer’s  place  and  take  a sample  of  the  seed  that  he 
happens  to  he  using  and  get  it  analysed  and  give  iiim 
the  particulars  afterwards,  it  has  a very  great  effect  oh 
him,  more  so  than  if  you  told  him  of  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  other  people’s  seeds.  And  in  that 
connection  I may  mention  that  in  West  Cork  there  is 
a very  great  amount  of  defective  seeds  sown.  There  is 
what  they  call  there  “common  hay  seed,”  which  means 
just  the  rough  scrapings  and  sweepings  of  lofts ; 
and  some  of  that  common  hayseed  is  collected 
by  the  farmer’s  men,  who  regard  it  as  a 
perquisite,  from  the  loifts  and-  sold  on  the 
open  market,  and  you  could  get  in  the  market  .towns 
in  the  West  at  a certain  time  of  year  any  amount  of 
bags  of  this  common  hay  seed  still  brought  in  by  far- 
mers, too.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  common  hay  seed, 
which  is  practically  the  sweepings  of  seedsmen’s  lofts, 
imported  into  these  places  and  purchased  by  people. 

One  sample  that  I got  I had  analysed.  There  were- 
only  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  useful  seeds  in  the 
thing,  and  of  that  only  six  or  seven  per  cent,  was 
able  to  grow ; only  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  it 
had  germinating  capacity..  But  I am  able  to  say  that 
the  quantity  of  that  common  hay  seed  that  is  being 
sold  is  now  not  so  large  as  it  used  to  be,  as  the  far- 
mers are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  no  use  in 
paying  for  these  useless  seeds. 

12626.  (Chairman). — Hc-w  do  they  actually  secure 
better  seeds? — Well,  in  the  first  place  they  can  send 
samples  of  the  seed  to  the  testing  station,  and  then 
they  can  ask  the  man  from  whom  they  purchased  to 
give  a guarantee. 

12627.  They  as-k  for  a guarantee!?— In  some  cases 
they  get  it,  hat  it  is  a matter  of  time  till  they  will  all 
be  able  to  get  it.  A good  many  of  the  dealers  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  guarantee  seeds  in  this  way.  It 
only  means  that  the  man  selling  the  seeds  will  have 
to  get  a better  quality  of  stuff  and  a better  stock. 

12628.  But  the  seller  does  not  get  a guarantee?— Of 
course,  he  has  tol  guarantee  the  seed,  but  he  saves 
himself  by  getting  a guarantee  from  the  man  from 
whom  he  purchased  it,  and  in  many  cases  that  is  being 
done.  And,  of  course,  the  same  thing . applies  to 
manures  to  a certain  extent.  I have  got  information 
from  some  of  the  firms  in  the  trade  that  the  quality 
of  the  seed  which  is  being  sold  now  is  better  than 
formerly.  . 

12629.  If  you  have  got  that  I think  it  would  be  im- 
portant?— I have  got  a letter  to  that  effect.  . I could 
not  give  you  the  particulars,  but  I can  describe  them 
as  on  good  authority. 

12630.  Will  you  state  them  now?— Yes.  I have  a note 
of  them  here.  In  one  case  an  important  firm  in  Gorkin 
the  seed  and  implement  trade  and  in  manures  told  me 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  manure® 
within  the  last  four  years,  and  along  with  that  they 
informed  me  that  farmers  are  inquiring  much  more 
frequently  now  as  to  the  composition  of  manures,  and 
are  asking  for  mixtures  made  up  according  to  formulas 
recommended  by  the  Department  instead  -of  taking  the 
compound1  manures  which  they  used  always  to  rely  on. 

But  at  the-  same  time  they  are  also  making  inquiries  tor 
a better  class  of  manures,  compound  manures,  instead 
of  asking  for  manures  containing  a single  ingredient. 

They  have  been  asking  for  compound  manures  or  a 
better  quality.  Also  in  connection  with  the  manure 
trade  I may  mention  that  I have  received  on  very 
reliable  authority  information  as  to  the  amount 
artificial  manures  sold  in  Ireland  during  the  last  two 
years  and  during  last  year  as  compared  with  lour  off 

fi7263T That  is  substantially  what  Mr. _ Megaw  gaye 
us  i — Well,  he  gave  you  the  information  m connection 
•with  potash.  The  increase  in  the  sale  of  manure  has 
been  estimated  at  60,000  tons,  which  would  represent 
4 Y 2 
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Oct.  25,.  I90C.  roughly  about  £200,000.  That  is  within  the  last  four 

v rrTT  years.  The  increase  would  be  represented  by  about 

Mr.  T.  A.  . 60,000  tons  of  phosphates  and  complete  manures ; so 

11  ' that  shows,  of  course,  that  there  is  a greater  demand. 

now  than  there  was  a few  years  ago,  and  principally 
for  these  compound  manures.  Of  course  that  does  not 
include  the  amount  that  is  spent  on  nitrogenous  man- 
ures alone,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  latter  is  sometimes  used  for  topdressing. 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  point,  but  if 
there  are  any  other  questions  arising  out  of  these 
remarks  I shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  them. 

12632.  (Mr.  Brown). — About  feeding  stuffs,  have  you 
had  any  feeding  stuffs  analysed  ? — Oh,  yes  ; I have  had 
a lot  of  feeding  stuffs  analysed,  on  the  same  lines  as 
Mr.  Megaw  and  Mr.  Green  mentioned,  and  as  I say  I 
think,  that  is  a very  valuable  way.  You  go  through 
the  country  and  take  a sample  from  a man  and  get  it 
analysed,  and  when  yon  communicate  to  him  the  re- 
sult of  the  analysis  he  takes  a greater  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  not  only  the  effect  produced  on  the 
man  himself,  but  it  has  an  effect  upon  lias  district,  as 
the  information,  gets  circulated  in  the  country. 

12633.  Have  you  observed  the  growth.  of  a great 
number  of  weeds? — Oh,  yes,  particularly  in  the  west, 
and  that  would  be  attributed  to  a certain  extent  to 
common  hay  seed. 

12634.  Is  that  what  you  attribute  it  to? — I attri- 
bute it  very  largely  to  that. 

12635.  You  often  see  potatoes  growing  in  a field 
with  a quantity  of  weeds? — Of  course,  that  would  be 
bad,  but  another  reason  that  tends  to  promote  the 
growth  of  weeds  in  potato  crops  is  the  system  of  cul- 
tivation theret,  which  is  in  ridges  instead  of  drills. 

12636.  In  ridges  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  for  that 
is  that  the  land  is  of  such  a stiff  nature  there.  Ridges 
or  lazy-beds.  The  term  is  liable  to  confusion,  because 
in  some  cases  people  in  the  north  of  Ireland  often 
speak  of  ridges  as  drills.  I am  a southerner  myself, 
and  we  always  speak  of  what  we  call  drills  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lazy-beds  which  are  the  ridges. 

12637.  (Chairman). — That  is  what  they  are — nearly 
the  width  of  the  table  Here  ? — They  are  generally  about 
six  sods  put  together. 

12638.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  were  you  going  to  say 
about  them? — The  reason  that  they  use  the  ridges 
there  is,  to  a great  extent,  that  the  land  is  of  such 
a nature  that  it  is  very  stiff,  and  the  system  that  they 
have  there  in  use  is  to  plant  the  potatoes  in  the  lay 
land,  and  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  break  that  down 
into  condition  for  drills.  To  do  this  an  oat  crop 
should  first  be  taken  off.  This  is  rarely  done,  hence 
the  “ lazy  beds,”  which  axe  more  conducive  to  weeds. 

12639.  Is  if" not  generally  in  the  peat  bog  districts 
that  they  grow  potatoes  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  principally 
in  reclaimed  bog  land. 

12640.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I thought  it  took  place  owing 
to  water? — That  is  so;  in  the  boggy  portions  of  the 
country  you  generally  find  that  system,  in  fact.. 

12641.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  the  drill  system  an- 
swer their  requirements? — In  some  cases  I doubt  if  it 
would,  but  there  are  a great  many  cases  where  it  cer- 
tainly would,  where  they  still  adopt  the  bed  system. 

12642.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — The  drill  system  would  oper- 
ate all  light  if  they  planted  on  the  top  of  the  drill  ? — 
Yes. 

12643.  And  then-  they  would  have  some  drainage  on 
the  side,  all  along?— Yes.  And  they  should  alter  the 
system  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fake  an  oat  crop  first 
and  green  crops  generally  afterwards.  Sometimes  in 
the  rough  land:  when  they  work  that  system  they  find 
that  they  do  not  get  an  oat  crop. 

12644.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then,  would  they  make  that 
change  2 — In  some  cases,  yes.  In  a great  many  cases 
they  are  going  in  for  the  drills  ; where  they  go  in  for 
early  potatoes,  for  instance. 

12645.  Is  it  an  advantage  for  that  ? —Oh,  foe  that ; 
for  early  potatoes,  certainly.  They  say  that  if 
they  grow  in  drills  the  potatoes  are  equally  as 
dry,  and  they  are  larger,  but,  of  course,  that  largely 
depends  cm  the  way  in  which  they  cultivate  them, 
but,  as  I say,  when  they  take  up  the  drill  system 
and  work  it  intelligently  they  like  to  use  it  in  pre- 
ference to  the  bed,  when  they  have  had  .experience  of 

12646.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  told  us  that  the  classes 
that  are  being  run  in  Cork  are  quite  independent  of 


^ instootioi,  goe.,  specie  ln,t,uc,ra 

12647.  We  have  understood  that  the  selection  of  tW 
students  who  were  to  attend  the  classes  had 
•definite  relation  to  the  work  which  the  instruct1*6 
were  doing  and  to  their  attendance  at  the  instructor? 
lectures,  and  so  on.  Can  you  tell  us  anvthine  ( 
that  relation? — Well,  of  course,  the  way  in  which  +hi 
matter  has  been  conducted  is  as  far  as  practicable  th 
same  as  Mr.  Green  described.  Application  fori  6 
have  been  sent  out  at  the  request  of  these  intend 
students,  and  they  fill  them  in  with  the  particular 
and  there  is  an  examination,  and  the  students  are 
picked  out  by  the  examination.  Of  course,  I dare  sav 
the  opinion  of  the  instructor  would  be  asked  in  case 
there  were  sufficient  numbers  to  require  picking  out. 

12648.  But  with  reference  to  the  preliminary  a«. 
plication,  had  you  anything  whatever  to  do  with  that? 
— Not  any  connection  with  that  class  directly  except 
that,  of  course,  at  the  lectures  1 — - F 


i recommend  the 


young  fellows  there  to  join  the  class. 

12649.  Is  your  recommendation  a general  one  01 
concentrated  upon  individuals? — If  there  were  anv 
particularly  bright  young  fellows  there  we  would  try 
to  get  them  to  make  application.  1 thought  what 
you  referred  to  was  whether  there  was  any  connection 
between  the  instructor  and  the  agricultural  students’ 
classes  which  are  at  Clonalcilty. 

12650.  Have  you  exercised  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  of  getting  in  contact  with  the  young  men  in  a 
way  that  ycu  would  think  would  further  the  work?— 
Oh,  yes,  we  always  make  use  of  those  opportunities  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

12651.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  advice  have  you  given 
as  a rule  tc  farmers  in  your  district  as  to  manures? 
— That  depends  greatly  on  the  local  conditions. 

. 12652.  Take  'any  district  you  like — what  advice  do 
you  give  in  any  particular  locality  or  particular  kind 
of  land? — The  advice  would  be  that  if  he  was  going 
to  grow  oat?  on  a poor  field  I would  advise  him  to 
apply  a complete  mixture,  and  I would  give  him  the 
formula. 

32653.  And  tell  him  how  to  get  it  ?— I do  not  advise 
him  where  to  go,  but  how  to  get  it  wherever  he  goes, 
to  see  that  it  is  a complete  mixture.  Whether  made 
up  as  a compound  or  made  up  of  several  ingrediente, 
is  not  of  so  much  importance. 

12654.  That  is  as  regards  oats,  but  as  regards  other 
crops? — That  would  be  the  same  thing,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  potatoes,  but  the  ingredients  would  be 
different  from  the  others. 

12655.  What  would  you  lecommend  for  potatoes?— 
A mixture  of  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  either  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash. 

12656.  What  would  uhat  come  to  per  acre,  a suffi- 
cient quantity  for  preparing  an  acre  for  potatoes?— 
It  would  come  to  about  £2  per  acre — in  or  about  that ; 
scarcely  so  much ; between  30s.  and  £2.  But  I 
always  advise  farmers  to  use  their  intelligence  as  to 
the  quantity  that  they  would  put  on.  For  instance,  if 
a man  had  a store  of  farmyard  manure  of  good  quality, 
then  I would  advise  a lighter  dressing  of  artificial. 

12657.  You  tell  them  that  farmyard  manure  would 
do  ? — I tell  them  that  it  is  the  best  they  can  have, 
and  I generally  advise  where  a man  has  farmyard 
manure  the  best  method  of  storing  it  so  as  to  take  the 
best  advantage  out  of  it,  and  I always  tell  him  that 
there  is  no  use  in  paying  money  for  materials  which 
they  could  not  use. 

12658.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  storing  and 
use  of  farmyard  manure  in  West  Cork  ? — My  experi- 
ence is  that,  there  is  great  waste  through  drainage, 
from  the  position  of  the  manure  heap. 

12659.  That  is  one  way? — It  is  generally  situated 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land  and  the 
water  flows  into  it,  and  as  it  flows  into  it  it  flows  out 
again,  and  I always  advise  them  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  site  of  the  manure  heap,  and  tell  them 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  every  precaution  against  loss 
by  drainage. 

12660  I suppose  they  never  dream  of  roofing  it?— 
I never  recommend  them  to  roof  it  either,  because  per- 
sonally I do  not  think  it  is  advisable,  unless  you  did 
so  with  the  object  of  having  a cattle  shed  as  well  as 
a manure  shed. 

12661.  But  along  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay  have  you 
noticed  anything  of  the  way  in  which  they  manure 
their  lands?— Well,  in  Bantry  Bay  they  used,  in  the 
places  along  the  sea,  to  be  very  much  in  favour  of 
shell  sand  or  ooral  sand*  which  they  got  in  fairly  large 
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.quantities  there ; but  now;  they  complain  they  cannot 
<re t this  sand. 

* 12662  Have  you  visited  it  at  all  for  any  experi- 
mental plots?— No,  I have  not  visited  it  because  I 
have  not  been  working  that  district,  but  I am  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  need  for  that  land  there  of 
lime  in  some  form  or  other. 

12663.  And  there  they  have  it  in  a very  good  shape  ? 
—They  have  it' in  a very  good  shape.  It  is  suitable 
for  that  particular  district.  It  remains  in  the  land 
.a  long  time.  There  are  great  complaints  that  they 
are  unable  to  get  it. 

12664.  You  said  they  were  a little  backward  in 
coming  forward  to  the  lectures? — I did  not  mean  to 
the  lectures,  but  in  coming  forward  at  the  lectures 
to  bring  up  matters  for  discussion. 

12665.  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  said,  “ If  ye  are 
not  less  backward  in  coming  forward,  ye  will  be  more 
■behind  than  ye  were  before  ” ?— No. 

12666.  As  regards  the  work  done  in  the  Congested 
Districts  by  the  Department,  when  did  the  change  take 

place was.it  not  when  you  went  to  West  Cork? — I 

believe  so.  In  the  second  year  I was  in  West  Cork,  I 
touched  them  at  Inchdgeela. 

12667.  I,  want  to  find  out  what  change  it  made  in 
-.the  scheme  so  far,  or  has  a change  begun  yet  in  your 
duties  ? — No.  , 

12668.  You  did  nothing  at  all  there  while  tbo  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  was  there? — No. 

12669.  What  have  you  done  since  ?— I have  just 
treated  the  Congested  Districts  exactly  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county. 

12670.  You  just  had  to  consider  whether  you  were 
going  over  the  line  or  not  ?— I never  considered  whether 
J crossed  the  line  or  not ; but  I knew  some  of  the 
■districts  were  congested. 

12671.  Where  would  that  be? — Down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glengarifi  and  Skibbereen.  I did  not 
•extend  from  Skibbereen  as  far  as  Schull  during  the 
.first  year. 

12672.  And  you  did  not  go  out  to  Courtmacsherry  1 
— I did  not  touch  that. 

12673.  What  have  you  done  in  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts since  the  work  was  transferred,  since  that  work 
was  taken  away  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board? 
— Well,  I have  treated  it  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lest  of  the  county. 

12674.  What  experimental  plots  had  you  in  the 
Congested  Districts,  say  in  the  past  year? — Well, 

■ chiefly  in  the  manuring  of  potatoes  and  demonstrations 
.with  early  varieties. 

12675.  Tell  me  where  they  were,  and  how  many  ? — 
I had  about  twenty,  or  about  forty  demonstration 
plots  in  early  potatoes,  extending  from  Glengarifi  to 
Castletown  Bere. 

12676.  On  that  west  coast  of  Bantry  Bay  only  ? — 
Yes. 

12677.  Was  that  the  only  part  you  had  them  in 
the  Congested  Districts  of  West  Cork? — That  was  the 

■ only  part,  from  Glengarifi  down  to  Castletowribere  and 
to  the  Mines. 

12678.  That  was  the  only  part  you  had  them? — 
Yes. 

12679.  You  had  not  them  in  the  other  parts  of 
West  Cork? — Yes;  but  not  Congested  Districts.  I 
had  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schull — about  half- 
a-dozen. 

12680.  How  many  had  you  there,  about? — I had 
not  many  there  this  year.  Last  year  I had  about  a 
•dozen. 

12681.  What  had  you  in  that  Congested  District 
-except  experimental  plots  this  year  or  last  year? — I 
had  a few  odd  varied  demonstrations  ? — About  half-a- 
- dozen. 

12682.  Where  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Schull,  or 
rather  Ballydehob — south-west  of'  Ballydehob. 


• 12683.  Apart  from  potatoes  and  oats,  what  else  had  Get.  25, 1904.,. 
you? — No,  nothing  except  lectures  and  demonstra-  -~ 
tions.  > 

12684.  How  many  lectures  did  you  give  in  the  Con-  " ' . ' 
gested  Districts  the  last  two  years? — Well,  roughly 
speaking,  about  sixty — or  more.  Including  the  two 
years  it  would  be  about  100. 

12685.  That  would  be  about  fifty  a year,  one  a 
week  ?— Well,  they  were  five  days  a week  when  I was 
there,  three  or  four  at  each  centre. 

12686.  Did  you  furnish  a diary  to  the  County  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

12687.  It  would  appear  in  your  diary  ? — It  would 
appear  in  the  diary.  Then  perhaps  I might  mention 
the  principal  difficulties  in  connection  with  agricultural 
development  which  occur  to  me — the  want  of  general 
organisation  amongst  the  people  in  the  country,  and 
of  general  education. 

12688.  You  mean  the  want  of  co-operation? — Yes, 
of  a system  of  co-operation,  and  also  the  lack  of  the 
ground-work  of  education  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
co-operate  with  success. 

12689.  You  found  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  illi- 
teracy?— There  is  illiteracy,  but  not  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, because  very  often  an  illiterate  man  is  very 
intelligent. 

12690.  And  many  are  labourers? — Yes. 

12691.  Among  the  labouring  people  do  you  observe 
the  same  defects? — Yes,  among  the  labourers. 

12692.  Among  the  people  generally? — Yes,  and 
a want  of  organisation  so  as  to  keep  one  part  of  the 
country  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  other. 

12693.  3>o  you  regard'  a better  education  as  essential  ? 

— Yes ; it  would  give  them  a general  idea  of  what 
would  be  needed  to  develop  the  agricultural  business 
of  the  country  as  a whole. 

12694.  As  regards  the  sale  of  early  potatoes,  for  in- 
stance?— Yes,  and  marketing  potatoes  in  a profitable 
manner.  If  every  one  does  his  business  in  his  own 
way,  without  regard  to  organisation,  and  uniformity,  it  . 
would  he  impossible  to  compete  with  other  countries. 

12695.  They  could  be  given  valuable  information  as 
to  early  potato  selling? — Yes;  of  course  they  do  sell 
eaily  potatoes,  because  that  is  worked  separately. 

12696.  That  is  worked  by  the  Department  sepa- 
rately, has  it  a good  effect? — It  had  that  effect. 

Just  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  I might  men- 
tion the  state  of  the  markets  in  various  places  as  . 
regards  weights  and  measures.  In  Cork  they  sell 
potatoes  by  the  weight,  that  is  one  and  a half  stone ; 
in  Wexford  by  the  barrel ; in  the  North  by  the  ton  or 
hundredweight ; and  all  this  tends  to  a very  great 
want  of  uniformity.  Then  take  oats.  That  is'  sold 
in  Cork  by  the  cwt.,  and  in  Wexford  by  the  barrel ; 
and  even,  to  go  back  to  potatoes,  the  barrel  in  Wex- 
ford differs.  In  Enniscorthy  it  is  twenty-four  stone, 
in  Wexford  it  is  twenty  stone.  There  is  a practical 
difficulty  as  regards  the  want  of  uniformity  of  agri- 
cultural weights  and  measures  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  calculated  to  retard  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  as  a whole.  Of  course1  each  district  needs  to 
be  developed,  and  for  that  end  it  wants  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

12697.  (Chairman). — Where  were  you  trained,  Mr. 

Rudd  1 — At  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 

12698.  Before  the  days  of  the  Department? — Well, 
it  was  while  the  Department  was  here.  I have  been 
three  years  at  work. 

12699.  (Mr.  Micks). — Glasnevin,  too? — And  the 
College  of  Science.  Principally  the  College  of 
Science. 

12700.  (Chairman). — Do  you  say  that  you  have  been 
abroad  ? — I have  been,  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  not 
studying.  My  studies  have  been  entirely  in  Ireland. 

I am  a practical  farmer  in  Wexford,  which  is  my 
home.  I come  from'  Wexford. 


Mr.  Andkew  Hai/pix,  Whiterock, 

12701.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  are  a practical 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

12702.  And  you  appear  here  on  your  own  account 
■entirely. — you  do  not  represent  any  County  Committee? 
—Altogether  on  my  own  account. 

12703.  Well,  the  first  item  you  put  down  is  Agri- 
cultural Instruction.  Say  what  you  wish  to  say 
about  that  in  reference  to  your  county  ? — It  is  in- my 
own  district  of  the  County  Wicklow,  the  district  of 
the  county  that  I know  of.  This  scheme  is  working 


Roundwood,  examined. 

well  and  giving  good  results.  I have  suggested  two  Mr.  Andrew 
or  three  example  holdings  to  be  established  in  the  Hatpin, 
county.  Farmers  could  get  a good  deal  of  useful 
information  regarding  the  use,  quality,  and  value  of 
manures. 

12704.  Arid-  you  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Agri- 
cultural Instructors  of  other  counties? — Yes,  sir. 

. 12705.  Does  that  at  all  correspond  with  your  ex-- 
perierice  ?— It  does,  to  a certain  extent,  and  also  with 
regard  to  a few  points  in  the  management  of  live 
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Oct'.  25,  1006.  stock.  The  information  given  by  the  Agricultural 
— Instructors  has  been  a great  advantage  to  the  people 
Mr.  Andrew  down  there,  and  I believe  anyone  who  followed  their 
Hulpm.  - advice  have  benefited  largely  by  it.  Of  course  in  some 
cases  the  people  cannot  follow  their  advice ; their 
means  do  not  allow  it.  As  regards  buying  manures 
and  seeds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  these  in  the 
spring.  They  may  not  have  money  and  they  may  not 
be  in  a position  as  to  labour,  and  they  may  not  have 
credit  either,  to  purchase  seeds,  and  they  are  not  able 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Agricultural  Instructors  in 
some  cases. 

12706.  I see  that  you  have  got  a suggestion  to  make 
about  demonstration  plots? — Yes,  sir.  I think  if 
there  were  two  or  three  model  farms  or  example  hold- 
ings in  the  county,  it  would  be  a good  idea.  It  would 
be  almost  better  than  the  demonstration  plots. 

12707.  Do  you  mean  small  model  farms? — Small 
farms.  If  there  were  model  farms  in  a couple  of 
districts  taken  up  by  the  Department  from  the  owner 
of  the  farm,  the  farmer  might  work  at  it,  and  let  the 
Department  supply  the  seeds  for -it.  The  farmer  might 
work  upon  it  according  to  the  Agricultural  Instructor. 
I think  it  would  be  a good  idea. 

12707a.  How  large  would  you  have  a farm  of  that 
sort? — About  twenty  acres. 

12708.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  do  not  mean  that  the 
Department  should  acquire  the  farm  but  take  it  for 
the  time? — Yes,  and  let  the  Department  supply  the 
seeds  and  manure. 

12709.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  a twenty-acre  farm  could  be  made  to 
pay,  or  for  experimental  purposes? — Yes. 

12710.  Of  course  experiments  very  often  do  not  pay  ? 
—No. 

12711.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  not  value  it  if  it 
did  not  pay? — No. 

12712.  (Chairman).— A good  many  witnesses  have 
advocated  what  I understand  you  to  be  advocating, 
the  Department  taking  up  a certain  amount  of  land 
and  managing  practically  a farm  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  the  experiments  as  to  show  that  under  a 
proper  system  a farm  could  be  made  remunerative  ? — 
That  is  what  I mean. 

12713.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Only  in  this  case  you  pro- 
pose that  the  Department  should  pay  for  the  seeds 
and  manures  ? — Yes. 

12714.  And  to  that  extent  the  occupier  of  the  farm 
would  be  better  than  he  otherwise  would  be? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12715.  And  he  would  have  to  undertake  to  work 
upon  it  as  the  instructor  directed  him  ? — Yes ; he 
would  give  the  labour,  and  do  all  the  labour,  and  act 
according  to  the  directions. 

12716.  And  would  he  give  enough  labour? — I would 
make  him  agree  to  give  enough,  to  supply  the  in- 
structor with  all  the  labour. 

12717.  That  he  would  risk? — Yes. 

12718.  And  put  his  back  into  it? — Certainly. 

12719.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  prices  were  not  to  his 
liking,  what  would  he  say  to  the  Department? — If 
the  prioes  he  got  for  his  produce  were  not  to  his 
liking  he  could  not  expect  more  than  the  market 
value. 

12720.  Suppose  the  prices  were  not  so  much  as  Ms 
neighbours  were  getting? — He  would  geit  the  same  as 
his  neighbours. 

12721.  Perhaps  the  Department  would  have  no 
financial  resources  to  market  his  produce? — No ; I 
would  propose  that  the  Department  would  do  nothing 
but  supply  the  seeds  and  manures. 

12722.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  would  be  a purely  tillage 
farm  you  contemplate? — Yes. 

12723.  You  would  not  contemplate  running  a whole 
farm  with  live  stock? — Not  at  all.  The  Department 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  live  stock  at  all ; only 
this  tillage  portion  of  it. 

12724.  (Cha/irman). — Now,  as  to  live  stock,  I see 
you  have  something  to  say?— Yes,  the  live  stock  have 
been  improved  considerably  down  in  our  portion  of 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of  bulls  and  rams  and 
boars  and  horses  and  nominations  for  stallions.  The 
Aberdeen  Angus  bull  for  our  portion  of  it  has  been 
a great  success,  more  so  than  the  shorthorn.  Of 
. course  I live  in_  a rather  elevated  portion  of  the 
county,  over  800  feet,  but  the  Aberdeen  Angns  in  that 
portion  has  been  a great  success. 

12725.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  would  disappoint  you 
for  milk  ? — No  ; it  is  not  used  for  milking  purposes. 
It  is  store  cattle.  It  is  not  a place  where  any  dairy- 
ing is  carried  on.  And  the  Aberdeen  Angus  sells  very 
well  as  a store. 


12726.  There  is  no  dairying  down  there  ?— No  dai™ 
ing.  Now,  the  horticultural  portion  is,-  I think^' 
failure  in  our  part  of  the  county.  ’ * 

12727.  Too  high  up  ?— Too  high  up.  I think  if 
had  some  veterinary  lectures  it  would  be  more  to  th 
purpose. 

12728.  (Chairman). — You  would  rather  have 
than  horticulture  ?— Oh,  certainly.  m' 

12729.  But  the  district  is  suited  for  it? The  dis- 

trict is  suited  for  it  but  it  is  too  high  up. 

12730.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  are  you  from?— -The- 
borders  of  Roundwood. 

12731.  (Chairman). — You  only  speak  of  that  nar 
ticular  district  ? — Oh,  that  is  so.  * 

12732.  Is  there  much  horticulture  attempted  there? 
— There  were  a few  gardens  attempted,  but  they  did 
not  pay. 

12733.  (Mr.  Brown).— Did  you  try  that  system  for 
gardens  which  you  recommend  for  farms— the  running 
of  gardens  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor?— 
Yes  ; we  tried  that. 

12734.  And  it  did  not  work? — It  did  not  work. 

12735.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  in  that 
case? — To  the  ooldness  of  the  climate  I think. 

12736.  You  do  not  attribute  it,  in  any  case,  to  the 
failure  of  the  owner  to  do  what  was  required  of  him? 
— I know  of  two  gardens  and  the  owners  did  their 
best  with  them  and  that  they  were  failures  in  both 
cases.  About  the  cottage  farm  prize  system,  that 
scheme  has  worked  very  well  with  us  too. 

12737.  As  an  improvement? — Yes.  There  is  a vast 
improvement  in  the  way  that  the  cottages  are  kept 
since  they  commenced  to  give  prizes. 

12738.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — An  improvement  even  in  the- 
cottages  that  were  not  likely  to  get  prizes — or  was  the 
improvement  restricted  to  those  that  were  likely  to- 
get  prizes? — Yes;  the  ones  that  would  be  likely  or 
the  ones  that  would  be  apt  to  get  prizes. 

12739.  Are  those  not  competing  now,  making  them 
a little  more  satisfactory? — Well,  I don’t  see  very 
much  improvement,  but  they  are. 

12740.  What  proportion  of  the  cottages  do  you  find 
have  been  affected  in  this  way  ? — Most  of  the 'cottages 
down  there  are  eligible  to  compete. 

12741.  And  do  they  compete? — Most  of  them  com- 
pete. 

12742.  So  that  the  improvement  would  have  applied 
to  the  very  large  majority  of  them? — To  the  majority. 
There  are  a very  few  cottages  round  that  district  that 
are  not  eligible  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

12743.  (Mr.  Brown). — Most  of  them  actually  enter ? 
— Yes;  but  then  they  are  competing. 

12744.  (Mr.  Micks). — Had  they  to  pay  a small  en- 
trance fee  ? — They  get  their  entrance  free. 

12745.  (Chairman). — Now,  as  to  butter-making ; you 
have  a note  about  that? — Well,  it  has  done  a deal  of 
good  down  there. 


12746.  You  have  no  creameries  in  your  county?— 
No  creameries.  The  instructress  goes  round,  and  they 
get  the  cream  from  some  adjoining  farms,  and  she- 
keeps  on  the  class  for  a week  or  a fortnight,  and  they 
say  that  she  learns  them  to  use  the  modern  ways. 
They  have  done  away  with  the  making  of  butter  with 
'the  hands,  and  they  make  it  with  wooden  hands. 

12747.  And  you  think  the  instruction  has  done  good? 
— It  has  certainly  done  good.  And  she  advocates- 
cleanliness. 


12748.  Do  you  like  to  state  anything  else?— The 
Department  should  get  a grant  from  the  Imperial 
funds  to  enable  it  to  lend  money  to  farmers  in  elevated 
districts  such  as  ours  for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees 
for  shelter.  The  Department  should  tackle  agriculture 
in  earnest,  because,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  that  the 
country  is  more  in  need  of. 

12749.  Do  you  mean  the  marketing  of  the  produce?— 
About  selling,  and  also  buying  feeding  stuffs  and 
manure  and  seeds  for  it. 


12750.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  might  be  done  by  co- 
operation among  the  farmers — a co-operative  society. 

12751.  You  want  some  stimulus? — It  is  very  hard 
to  get  farmers  to  oo-operate  in  a backward  locality. 
If  there  was  any  little  stimulus  given  them  it  would 
be  a great  advantage. 

12752.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  I.A.O.S.  ;n  Wick 
low  ? — Yes.  There  are  a couple  of  branches  of  it  down 
in  the  low  lands  of  it. 


12753.  I suppose  you  know  that  those  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  go  down  and  instruct  the  people  in  the 
methods  cf  co-operation?— I suppose  they  ate,  but  I 
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-thought  the  buying  of  seeds  and  manures  would  be 
•of  great  importance  to  the  people  down  there. 

12754.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  buy  ? 
—I  mean  that  a man  who  has  not  cash  is  paying  20 
or  25  per  cent,  interest  on  that  money  they  would  get 
-to  buy  seeds.  They  charge  about  30  per  «’ent.  even. 

12755.  And  he  cannot  be  very  strict  when  he  has 
to  buv  on  credit?— He  must  take  what  Jie  gets  and 
he  could  not  think  of  a guarantee,  because  they  would 
tun  him  out.  , . 

12756.  (Chairman). — Do  you  want  a system  under 
which  you  could  borrow  money  on  advantageous  terms? 

Yes ; that  would  he  a good  idea,  or  if  there  was  a 

•co-operative  society  somewhere  that  he  could  buy  his 
•seeds  and  manure  from  and  not  charge  him  high 
interest. 


. 12757.  (Mr.  Micks). — -An  agricultural  bank? — Oct..-Zb,  isos 
Some  such,  system  like  that,  and  then  the  planting  of  jfr'  Andrew 
trees  in  our  district  is  a thing  that  is  wanting  very  Ha'tpill 
badly.  : 

12758.  (Chairman). — For  shelter? — For  shelter. 

12759.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  mean  on  your  own 
farm  ? — Oh,  yes ; on  the  people's  own  farms. 

12760.  Would  you  borrow  money  if  you  could  get 
it.,  on  low  terms,  to  plant? — Yes;  on  low  terms,  and 
plant  several  portions  for  shelter.  It  would  be  a pay- 
ing speculation  I think. 

12761.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Has  any  planting  of  that 
sort  been  done  near  you? — No. 

12762.  But  you  do  hot  know  whether  the  trees  would 
grow? — Oh,  they  would  grow,  because  I planted  trees 
myself,  larch  especially,  and  they  grow  very  well  there. 


Mr.  James  Behan,  Lughill, 

12763.  (Chairman). — You  come  from  the  County 
Kildare  ? — Yes. 

12764.  You  are  a practical  farmer  ? — Yes. 

12765.  You  come  here,  I understand,  not  represent- 
ing the  County  Committee,  but  just  to  give  your  own 
-views?— Yes  ; just  to  give  my  own  yiews. 

12766.  Follow  your  own  course? — I have  prepared 
a summary  here  of  my  own  experience  obtained  after 
about  four  years’  experience  of  the  working  of  various 
■branches  of  the  Department  in  my  county.  With  your 
permission,  I will  commence  with  the  agricultural  lec- 
tures. I remember  driving  eight  miles  on  a winter 
night  to  hear  some  of  the  first  of  those  lectures,  and 
• considered  myself  very  well  compensated  for  doing  so 
by  the  store  of  information  which  I received  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  and  manurial  value  of  all  the 
foods  used  in  stock-rearing  and  what  their  analysis 
should  be,  and  also  the  judicious  application  of  arti- 
ficial manures  to  the  various  crops,  ;hat  is,  the  com- 
position of  the  different  manures  and  what  proportion 
•of  each  is  required  for  each  crop,  and  also  the  value 
of  liquid  manure  and  how  to  save  it,  and  the  way 
dung-heaps  should  be  kept.  T have  found  from  ex- 
perience and  many  experiments  which  I carried  cut 
myself  on  ideas  originating  from  those  lectures  that 
it  would  be  very  much  to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to 
attend  the  lectures  and  act  on  the  advice  given  there ; 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  the  attendance  on  many  of  those 
•occasions  is  very  small  I have  been  told  by  some 
farmers  that  they  heard  nothing  about  the  lecture, 
although  notice  of  it  was  posted  up,  and,  on  the  other 
'hand,  I have  known  farmers  who  were  aware  of  the 
lectures  and  did  not  attend.  I am  aware  that  it  is 
very  difficult  in  many  cases  to  procure  a suitable  and 
•central  hall  for  lectures.  I know  village  schools  are 
very  suitable,  but  I have  known'  them  to  be  refused. 
It  would  he  very  necessary  in  some  places  to  erect 
•small  halls  for  the  purpose. 

12767.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  were  the  grounds  of 
refusal,  do  yon  know? — The  difficulty  of  making  the 
place  clear  for  school  hours  next  day.  It  was  the 
manager  who  refused  admission. 

32768.  (Mr.  Brown). — Of  course  the  committee 
should  undertake  any  responsibility  of  that  kind  for 
•clearing  it  up.  Do  you  not  form  a local  committee 
when  there  are  going  to  be  lectures  in  your  locality? — 
No ; there  is  no  local  committee>  and  that  is  a thing 
I should  like  to  see  formed. 

12769.  We  have  a Committee  for  your  district,  and 
they  do  not  meet  ? — We  have  no  local  committee. 

12770.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  sure  there  is  not  a 
local  Committee? — Not  in  the  division  of  Bally- 
bracken.  It  was  suggested  that  the  lecture  should  be 
held  in  Monasterevan. 

12771.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  near  are  you  to  Monas- 
terevan? — Two  and  a half  miles. 

12772.  Perhaps  the  Committee  are  in  Monasterevan  ? 
— I am  not  aware  of  a local  Committee. 

12773.  They  must  have  refused  to  meet  ? — I have 
never  known  a local  Committee  to  sit  there.  I think 
if  there  were  small  halls  erected  in  some  of  the  places 
where  schools  would  not  be  available  for  those  lec- 
tures, and  if  there  were  a local  Committee  there  it 
would  be  a great  advantage ; or  if  there  could  be 
arrangements  made  with  some  farmers  who  would  have 
good  bams  in  the  .place. 

12774.  (Chairman). — That  is  something  that  you 
would  want  a local  Committee  for? — Yes,  to  make 


Monasterevan,  examined. 

those  arrangements.  I find  the  annual  report  of  the 
County  Instructor  on  the  varions  experiments  in  crops 
and  manures  very  instructive.  Yet  I consider  it  must 
he  very  difficult  to  come  at  an  accurate  result  in  many 
places.  If  there  was  one  central  experimental  farm 
for  the  county  I think  the  results  of  experiments 
should  be  more  reliable. 

12775.  And  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  scientific 
principles? — Yes,  on  scientific  principles;  for  .the 
county. 

127.76.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  County  Kildare  ? — Yes. 

12777.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  approve  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  last  witness  that  a farm  should  be  lent  by 
a fanner  and  worked  by  the  farmer  himself  under  the 
directions  of  the  Department,  the  Department  provid- 
ing him  with  the  seeds  and  manures.  Bjr  doing  that 
you  coluM  get  .at  the  different  soils,  while  a central 
farm  would  always  be  confined  to  one  particular  soil, 
but  by  having  the  farm  in  different  places  you  get  at 
the  different  soils? — But  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  him  to  give  it  up? 

12778.  He  would  not  be  giving  up  the  farm  to  the 
County  Committee,  but  the  management  of  it  prac- 
tically to  the  instructor1 ? — That  is  the  management 

as  far  as  the  experiment  would  be  concerned  ? 

12779.  Yes,  as  far  as  the  growing  of  the  crops  would 
be  concerned? — That  might  mean  a profit  to  a bad 
farmer  who  would  not  have  the  idea®  of  working  Out 
these  things  himself. 

12780.  But  if  he  was  not  a good  farmer  he  would 
not  carry  out  the  instructions  properly  and  the  sug- 
gested experiment  might  be  a failure? — I always 
notice  that  it  is  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best 
educated  farmers  -Chat  attend  these  lectures,  the  men 
that  you  would  say  did  not  want  these  lectures  ; and 
the  men  that  want  them  do  not  attend  them. 

12781.  (Chairman). — Have  you  got  any  agricultural 
classes  in  your  county  ? — Yes  ; there  were  two  carried 
on  last  year,  one  in  Naas  and  one  in  Athy.  The 
attendance  was  very  poor.  I see  in  Naas  for  1905  the 
applications  were  twenty-eight,  and  there  were  only 
seventeen,  qualified  olut  of  that  twenty-eight ; so  I 
think  those  qualifying  examinations  are  a great  re- 
striction. 

12782.  You  heard  what  the  instructor  said? — Yes.  _ I 
think  they  should  be  done  away  with  or  modified  till 
such  time  as  there  would  he  more  applications  for 
vacancies. 

12783.  Do  the  examinations  prevent  people  from  ap- 
plying, because  they  know  they  will  have  to  undergo 
the  test? — Many  of  the  farmers  would  he  fairly  good 
scholars  in  their  early  days,  when  they  would  be  going 
to  school 

12784.  (Mr.  Brown). — And,  of  course,  they  would 
now  be  a -little  rusty? — Yes. 

12785.  (Chairman). — Will  you  go  cm? — On  the 
whole,  I think  it  is  the  farmers’  own  fault  if  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  agricultural  and  technical 
instruction  which  the  Department  is  giving.  The 
County  Committee  have  three  spraying  machines  for 
the  use  of  farmers  for  spraying  potatoes  and  pres- 
haugh.  Yet  I do  not  know  one  in  the  electoral  divi- 
sion in  which  I live,  besides  myself,  that  applies  for 
those  spraying  machines. 

i2786.  (Mr.  Micks).r—Do  they  spray  at  all? — No. 
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12787.  (Mr.  Broun). — Was  there  any  difference  in 
the  .results  of  crops  on  your  land  between  those 
Bprayed  and  not  sprayed  ?— Undoubtedly.  I make  ex- 
periments every  year  myself,  and  I had  a remarkable 
, result  with  potatoes  last  year.  The  fact  is  that  it  kept 
the  potatoes  to  long  growing. 

12788.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — Why  did  you  keep  them,  so 
long  ? — They  kept  growing  ; they  were  not  withered 
enough  to  dig  out ; and  I was  at  a loss  by  the  spray- 
ing last  year. 

12789.  Perhaps  that  is  what  keeps  other  farmers 
from  using  the  spraying  machines? — That  might  not 
be  the  experience  of  a lifetime.' ' With  regard  to  those 
machines  that  go  round  from  one  to  another  they  are 
generally  out  of  repair.  I scarcely  ever  got  one  with- 
out its  being  out  of  repair.  Probably  the  Department 
could  have  something  done  in  that  matter,  and  it 
would  not  cost  a great  deal.  I think  if  there  was  ai 
competent  man  sent  to  look  after  these  machines  it 
might  interest  more  fanners  to  spray. 

12790.  Who  keeps  those  machines? — The  County 
Committee. 

12791.  (Mr.  Brown).— -They  are  lent  only  to  show 
what  the  effect  of  spraying  is,  in  the  hope  that  farmers 
will  undertake  it  themselves  ?— Yes.  The  majority 

of  the  farmers  do  not  like  to  tackle  spraying  them- 
selves, spraying  on  their  own  responsibility.  They 
think  it  is  a most  intricate  business,  the  majority  of 
them  they  never  tried  it.  But  it  is  not  so  when,  you 
get  in  on  it,  and  the  result  is  wonderful.  I think  as 
ter  asi  the  spraying  goes  that  the  Department  has 
done  very  goad  work. 

12792.  ( Chairman).  — And  also  the  prevention  of 
charlock — is  that  carried  out  in  your  neighbourhood? 
— Oh,  I know  one  of  the  farmers  that  do  that,  it  was 
started  by  the  Instructor.  What  I consider  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  successful  farming  is 
neglected  altogether  in  our  country,  and  that  is  the 
formation  of  a co-operative  society  by  which  the  far- 
mers could  purchase  their  own  foodstuffs  and  manures. 

' 12793.  (Mr.  Micks).-  Their  foodstuffs  ?— Foodstuffs 
for  cattle. 

12794.  That  might  mean  tea  ?— Bur  I have  known 
that  to  be  purchased  through  co-operative  societies  too. 

12795.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  formation  of 
a co-operative  society  would  meet  with  considerable 
opposition — the  shopkeepers  would  try  to  meet  it  with 
all  possible  competition? — The  farmers  have  enough  to 
do  to  keep  up  themselves  without  keeping  up  middle- 
men. I wish  they  were  got  out. 

12796.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  are  not  asking  that  the 
middlemen  should  be  squeezed  out  ? — Not  at  all. 
Another  advantage  that  a co-operative  society  would 
'be  to  farmers  is  that  they  might  have  a voice  in 
the  sale  of  their  own  barley  if  there  was  a co-opera- 
tive society  in  the  county.  And  by  bringing  the 
farmers  more  into  union,  as  well  as  saving  them  a 

freat  deal  in  the  purchase  of  their  goods,  the  other 
ranches  of  the  Department  would  work  more  satis- 
factorily too. 

12797.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  that  oo-opera- 
tron  should  be  carried  on  by  the  Department  itself  ? 
— I think  they  should  assist  in  doing  so. 

12798.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society,  about  the  work  of  that 
society  in  .your  part  of  the  country? — No.  I do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

12799.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  never  approached 
that  society  on  this  subject? — No,  I never  did. 

12800.  There  is  a society  established  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  organisation  of  the  character  you  speak 
of  among  the  farmers,  and  going  down  into  the 
districts  and  advising  the  farmers  about  this,  and 
what  the  advantages  of  it  are.  You  never  .thought 
of  approaching  them  in  any  way? — In  our  district 
I know  nothing  about  it,  but  in  a county  adjoining 
this  it  has  'been  started,  and  worked  for  several 
years,  but  it  dropped,  owing,  I think,  to  the  want 
of  competent  secretaries,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Now,  as  to  the  broodmare  shows  and  nominations,  I 
think  they  are  a capital  plan  for  the  improving  of 
horses,  but  many  of  us  were  disappointed  when  we 
received  the  list  of  registered  stallions.  Most  of  the 
mares  exhibited  and  selected'  are  of  the  Irish  draught 
type,  or  neatly  so,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  Irish 
draught  stallion  on  the  register. 

12801.  (Mr.  Brown). — (Do  you  know  of  any  that 
exist  that  ought  be  on  the  register?— -Yes,  I do. 


12802.  Have  they  been  inspected  ?— Yes.  I u,-. 
of  one,  and  I have  heard  since  that  he  has 
inspected  and  has  passed. 

12803.  That  (he  has  been  inspected  ?— Yes  ; but  ud 
to  this  there  has  not  been  one  on  the  register  P 
12804.  (Mr.  Micks).—' They  are  not  common,  these 
stallions?— It  is  very  hard  to  get  a right  type  of  them 
It  would  take  some  time  to  work  them  up. 

12805.  To  fix  the  type? — Yes. 

12806.  (Chairman). — The  eld  breed  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct ? — Yes. 

12807.  (Mr.  Brown).— But  there  is  a great  want  in 
the  county  for  the  draught  stallion— a good  type  of 
draught  stallion  ? — But  there  is  nothing  but  thorough- 
bred, Shire  and  'Clydesdale  on  the  register,  and  these- 
axe  most  -unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  small 
farmer  and  to  most  of  the  horse-breeding  localities, 
altogether.  In  our  couinty  there  were  six  registered 
stallions  last  year,  and  five  out  of  these  six  in  the 
county  were  thoroughbreds,  and  one  of  them  was. 
a Shire. 

12808.  Was  there  a Shire  last  year? — Yes. 

12809.  Where  was  that? — Barngregoi,  in  Kilcul- 
lcn. 

12810.  (Mr.  Micks). — A private  horse  or  one  of 
the  'Committee’s  horses?— One  of  the  Committee’s, 
horses.  . He  was  on  the  register.  There  were  three  of 
these  thoroughbreds  standing  in  the  one  stable.  Sa- 
it was  not  very  convenient  for  most  of  the  farmers- 
in  the  far  parts  of  the  county  to  get  lat  these,  and' 
for  some  of  those  thoroughbred  stallions  the  small' 
farmers  if  they  got  nominations  would  have  to  pay 
from  £2  to  £4  10s.  to  get  any  use  of  the  stallion. 

12811.  That  is  an  extra  fee  ? — An  extra  fee  ; and  it 
is  a great  drawback  on  farmers  seeking  nominations, 

A small  farmer  does  not  like  to  pay  £4  10s.  on  the 
chance  of  a foal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many  of 
them  have  not  that. 

12812.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  are  plenty  who  will! 
take  the  nominations? — They  are  not  so  plenty  in- 
our  county.  The  few  registered  stallions  are  within  a 
small  circle  of  each  other. 

12813.  At  the  Curragh  ? — Yes  ; and  then  there  it 
Rathangan,  and  (Jastledermot,  and  Athy,  and  Castle- 
daniel  without  one. 

12814.  If  there  were  any  people  there  who  had' 
thoroughbred  draught  stallions  they  could  have  them 
on  the  register? — If  there  were  a good  selection  of 
Irish  draught  stallions  added  to  the  register,  I en- 
sure it  would  bring  up  the  breed. 

12815.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  only  know  one,  and  that 
is  on  the  register  ? — I have  heard  tliat  he  has  passed, 
12816.  £Do  you  know  any  others? — No,  I do  not, 
that  is,  in  my  part  of  the  county. 

12817.  (Chairman). — You  know  they  are  offering- 
prizes  now  at  all  the  shows  trying  to  find  them  and 
bring  them  into  existence,  but  they  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded ? — But  if  they  go  oai  improving  that  breed,  after- 
some  time  they  may  be  able  to  get  at  the  right  type. 

12818.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  way  such  breeds' 
are  always  developed  I suppose. 

12819.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  about  the  bull  premium 
and  cattle  scheme — were  you  coming  to  that?— With 
regard  to  the  Irish  Draught,  I have  bred  from  an 
Irish  draught  mare  myself,  and  have  taken  several 
prizes  every  year  for  the  young  stock  of  pure-breds 
on  this  Irish  draught  mare. 

12820.  (Chairman). — What  sire? — Generally  a tho- 
roughbred, an  Irish  draught,  and  have  bred  an  Irish 
draught  a first  prize  winner  -from  this  pair. 

12821.  What  class  is  that? — A hunter — a hardy 
class  of  a hunter.  And  I think  it  would  -be  a great 
advantage  to  the  stock-breeders  and  horse-breeders  of 
the  county  if  they  could  get  a veterinary  surgeon  on- 
cheap  lines.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage- 
to  the  poor  farmers  who  have  to  live  by  stock-rearing. 
And  I think  the  Department  could  assist  many  indus- 
trious farmers  who  are  kept  down  for  want  of  capital 
by  advancing  to  them  money  at  a low  interest  for 
improvements  on  their  farms,  such  as  drainage. 

12822.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Board  of  Works  oould  do 
that  ? — Yea  ; but  the  interest  is  very  high. 

- 12823.  What  would  you  have  to  pay? — I suppose 
about  6 per  cent. 

12824.  You  have  not  tried  them? — I have  heard  it 
said  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  very  high  and  trouble- 
some. 

12825.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  plans  _ about 
that — do  you  make  any  suggestions  as  to  how  this  loan 
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business  could  be  established  ?— Through  the  County 
Committee.  For  some  of  the  County  Committee,  or 
the  Instructor,  at  all  events,  to  visit  the  place  and 
see  that  the  improvement  was  necessary  that  the 
farmer  had  applied  for — draining,  or  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  repairing  of  old  ones,  or  the  purchase  of 
implements  or  the  like  of  that. 

12826.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  that  be  a suitable 

work  for  a local  Co-operative  Society  or  an  Agricul- 
tural Bank  engaged  in  advancing  money? — An  Agri- 
cultural Bank. 

12827.  An  Agricultural  Bank? — Oh,  there  are  none 
of  them  down  here. 

12828.  You  have  not  considered  that? — No. 

12829.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  not  satisfied  your- 
self that  the  Board  of  Works  do  not  offer  reasonable 
terms  to  farmers  who  are  desirous  to  improve  their 
land  ? — I never  applied  myself,  but  I have  heard  other 
farmers  complaining  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  that 
they  would  be  charged. 

12830.  (Mr.  Brown). — Did  they  ever  mention  what 
the  rate  of  interest  was? — I have  heard  something 
about  6 per  cent. 

12831.  But  they  would  be  paying  an  instalment  of 
both  principal  and  interest? — I see. 

12832.  The  interest  would  not  be  more  than  3£  or 
3g  ? — With  regard  to  the  small  farm  and  cottage  prize 
scheme,  that  has  made  a great  improvement  in  the 
country,  and  there  is  a very  noticeable  change  for  the 
better  in  all  the  competitors’  holdings,  if  only  in 
clealiness,  and  the  number  of  competitors  is  annually 
increasing.  I think  there  is  more  general  interest 
taken  in  this  scheme  by  the  people  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Department  down  there.  There  have 
been  something  like  300  entries  in  our  county  for  that 
scheme  last  year.  Then,  with  regard  to  those  local 
shows,  I think  they  are  doing  very  good  work,  but, 
then,  as  most  of  those  shows  are  run  generally  by 
landlords,  large  farmers,  and  merchants,  the  Depart- 
ment in  subsidising  those  shows  should  see  that  the 
small  farmers’  interests  are  catered  for  by  having 
special  classes  for  the  small  farmers  at  these  shows, 
under  a certain  valuation. 

12833.  Have  they  not? — Not  that  would  satisfy  the 
small  farmers.  The  small  farmers  do  not  get  as  much 
chance  as  the  larger  ones  do. 

12834.  They  are  run  by  small  as  well  as  large? — 
You  never  see  them  on  the  Committee. 


12835.  They  can  join  as  members  ? — They  may  join,  Oet.  25, 1908. 
but  they  are  never  on  the  Committee.  — “ 

12836.  They  can  send  their  views  to  the  County  Mr-  James 
Committee,  because  the  prize  schedules  have  to  be  “ehan- 
submitted  to  the  County  Committee? — But  the  small 
farmers  would  not  be  on  the  Show  Committee. 

12837.  They  cannot  be  put  on  the  Show  Committee 
unless  they  are  members  of  the  Society.  These  are 
Co-operative  Societies.  All  these  shows  of  the  county 
are  run  by  Co-operative  Societies,  and  if  the  small 
farmers  will  not  join  them,  they  cannot  be  put  on  the 
Committee? — I have  known  small  farmers  to  be  on 
the  Society,  and  yet  they  are  not  on  the  Committee, 
and  have  no  voice  in  the  shows. 

12838.  They  may  not  be  all  put  on  the  Committee,  but 
suiely  there  may  be  representatives  of  them  ? — Now, 
in  addition  to  the  premium  boars,  which  are  of  great 
advantage  to  the  county,  I think  the  Department 
should  assist  in  procuring  pure-bred  sows  for  pig- 
breeders. 

12839.  (Mr.  Micks). — Owing  to  the  number  of 
young  a sow  has  the  effect  would  be  enormously 
quickened  in  improving  the  breed? — Yes,  by  getting 
good  sows  as  well  as  boars.  If  a couple  of  farmers  in 
a county  were  induced  by  a premium  to  keep  one  pure 
breed  for  distribution,  just  like  getting  distribution 
stations,  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to 
the  breeding  of  pigs  in  the  county  generally.  The 
horticultural  scheme,  too,  is  working  well  in  our 
county,  and  many  thousand  fruit  trees  are  being 
planted  there,,  all  through  this,  and  several  new  or- 
chards planted.  And,  then,  there  is  a noticeable 
change,  too,  in  many  of  the  gardens,  both  in  the  im- 
provement of  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetables  sown 
in  them,  ell  through  the  horticultural  scheme. 

12840.  (Chairman). — That  is  working  satisfactorily 
in  your  county  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 

12841.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  planting  for 
shelter  going  on  in  your  locality  ? — No,  sir. 

12842.  (Chairman). — Does  that  finish  what  you 
have,  to  say  ? — Yes. 

12843.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  stated  that  the  small  far- 
mers did  not  get  as  much  advantage  as  the  larger 
ones  ? — They  have  no  voice  in  the  local  shows. 

12844.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  other  words,  they  do  not 
come  in  and  join  these  show  societies? — Some  of  them 
did. 


Mr.  P.  J.  Caret  examined. 


12845.  (Chairman). — You  are  a farmer  at  Toman- 
nerin,  County  Wicklow? — Yes. 

12846.  You  propose  to  give  us  further  evidence  of 
the  working  of  the  Department  in  your  county? — 
Yes. 

12847.  You  come  on  your  own  account,  like  the  pre- 
ceding witnesses? — Yes. 

12848.  Your  holding  is  about  400  acres? — Yes,  be- 
tween Wicklow  and  Carlow. 

12849.  The  main  thing  you  have  got  in  your  notes  is 
the  live  stock  scheme? — Yes.  I have  not  got  a copy 
of  what  I sent  on  to  you,  but  the  first  thing  I com- 

Plain  of  is  the  constitution  of  the  Department.  The 
resident  of  the  Department  should  be  an  Irish  m.p. 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  the  Vice-President 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  consist  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-President,  and  one  paid  representative  for 
each  of  the  four  provinces  in  Ireland,  elected  by  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Agriculture.  Each  Provincial 
Council  of  Agriculture  should  consist  of  two  members 
from  each  county  elected  by  the  County  Council. 

12850.  Would  you  just  give  us  your  reasons  for 
that  constitution? — The  sole  reason  is  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  The  people  at  present  have 
not  confidence  in  the  Department  as  it  is  constituted. 

12851.  You.  don’t  base  it  upon  any  defect  in  the 
working  of  the  Department? — I do  not. 

12852.  But  merely  on  the  ground  that  you  think  it 
would  get  more  confidence? — Yes.  If  the  alteration 
was  made,  the  Department  would  then  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  know  the  wants  of  the  people  better. 

12853.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  know  that  at 
present  each  province  does  elect  a representative  on 
the  Board  ? — Yes. 

12854.  (Chairman). — Am  I to  take  it  you  wish  to 
sweep  away  the  present  Department  and  all  its  works 
and  have  a new  one? — I believe  the  alteration  would 


be  a great  acquisition,  at  all  events,  and  secure  the  Mr.  P.  J . 
confidence  of  the  people.  Carey. 

12855.  Do  you  think  it  would  carry  on  the  work  of 
agriculture  better? — Yes,  for  the  reason  that  I be- 
lieve the  new  Board  would  have  a better  knowledge  of 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  than  the  present 
Board. 

12856.  Can  you  point  to  any  practical  changes  in 
the  working  of  the  Department  which  you  think  would 
be  caused  by  that  alteration  in  their  constitution  ; 
would  the  live  stock  schemes  be  better,  or  the  testing 
of  manures,  or  anything  of  that  sort ; would  those  be 
improved  by  the  new  constitution? — I do,  because  I 
believe  then  that  all  the  officers  appointed — the  lec- 
turers and  all  these — would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  enable  the  Board  to  know  more  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  they  would  pay  more  attention  to 
their  instructions. 

12857.  Is  there  anything  you  can  point  to  as  wrong 
in  the  working  of  the  Department  ? It  is  not  the  work- 
ing of  the  Department  which  you  want  to  see  remedied, 
but  you  desire  an  alteration  of  the  constitution? — No  ; 
beyond  the  fact  that  you  would  expect  that  the  new 
constitution  would  do  better. 

12858.  Is  your  view  this,  that  the  Department 
would  continue  working  on  the  same  lines  as  it  does 
at  present,  but  that  it  would  be  more  generally  recog- 
nised by  the  people,  and  consequently  would  command 
the  confidence  of  the  people  more  and  would  be  better 
appreciated  than  it  is  now  ? — That  is  my  view. 

12859.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  refer  to  these  instruc- 
tors as  being  appointed  more  directly  by  the  people 
under  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  carry  weight  by  their  instruction? — Yes. 

12860.  The  instructors  are  at  present  appointed  by 
the  County  Committees  ? — Not  in  a great  many  cases. 

4 Z 
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Ocl.  25, 1906.. 

Mr.  P 
Carey. 


, 12861.  ■ I thought  they  were  always  appointed  by  the 
County  Committees  ?— The  instructors  at  present  are 
more  or  less  Scotch  or  Englishmen. 

(Mr.  OgiLvie). — They  are  appointed  by  the  County 
Committees. 

(Chairman). — The  facts  are  against  you  there. 

12862.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  your  own  instruc- 
tor?—We  are  fortunate  in  our  instructor.  He  is  an 
Irishman. 

12863.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  say  the  improvement 
would  be  because  they  will  be  appointed  by  the  new 
system  more  directly  by  the  people,  but  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  appointed  by  the  County  Committee  ? 
— But  the  County  Committee  are  not  to  appoint  unless 
the  Department-  sanction. 

12864.  Unless  the  person  appointed  is  qualified  ? — 
We  are  often  met  with  the  excuse  that  he  is  not 
qualified.  Many  men  of  practical  experience  may  not 
be  technically  trained,  but  their  experience  would 
make  them  as  good  if  not  better, 

12865.  Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a man  set 
aside  by  the  Department  as  not  qualified  although  the 
County  Committee  thought  he  was  qualified? — The 
Department  will  not  sanction  him  unless  he  is  pro- 
perly trained. 

12866.  I understand  you  to  say  you  have  had  often 
cases  of  a man  set  aside  in  that  way ; have  you  had 
any? — I could  not  point  out  any. 

12867.  But  you  said  there  had  often  been  cases? — 
There  would  not  be  any  use  in  men  applying  because 
they  would  not  be  sanctioned. 

12868.  ( Chairman) . — Then  it  is  not  based  on  your 
experience  of  real  grievances.  Tour  evidence  rests  on 
the  theory  of  what  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do? — 
Yes. 

12869.  But  not  on  yonr  actual  experience? — I can- 
not point  out  any  case  in  particular. 

12870.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Has  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mittee been  so  restricted  by  the  Department’s 
prevention  of  unqualified  men  being  candidates  that 
the  Committee  were  not  satisfied,  that  they  got  a good 
man  to  appoint  ? — Of  course  the  rules  laid  down  are 
nohody  need  apply  unless  those  who  are  properly 
trained. 

12871.  As  a result  of  that,  have  you  been  pre- 
vented from  getting  proper  men? — It  would  prevent 
men. 

12872.  Has  it  prevented  ? — From  going  forward. 

12873.  Tou  have  not  got  as  good  men  as  otherwise 
you  would  have? — That  would  have  to  be  a matter  of 
trial,  and,  as  I said  before,  though,  a certain  man 
might  not  be  properly  trained,  yet  from  his  experience 
he  would  be  an  equally  good  man  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

12874.  Does  the  man  you  have  got,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  people? — He 
does. 

12875.  He  does  not  command  it  any  the  worse  for 
having  been  properly  trained? — He  does  not. 

12876.  He  has  had  sufficient  practical  kncttvledge 
as  well  as  technical  training? — He  has  had. 

12877.  There  is  no  defect  in  his  practical  know- 
ledge?— Not  a bit. 

12878.  He  has  all  the  practical  knowledge  a man 
not  qualified  would  have  1 — Yes  ; he  has.  ° 

12879.  And  then  he  is  so  much  better  in  this  that 
he  has  the  technical  qualification  besides  ? — Yes. 

12880.  (Chairman).— Let  us  go  on  now  to  the  work- 
mg  of  the  Department?— The  Department  has  proved 
helpful  xn  many  cases,  but  owing  to  the  nominative 
character  of  its  candidates  it  has  failed  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  its  usefulness  has  been 
vmy  restricted  in  consequence.  That  is  something  like 
what  we  have  just  discussed.  The  Department’s 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
this  county  has  been  fairly  successful. 

12881.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  spealc  of  Wicklow  or 
Carlow  ? Wicklow,  _ and  I think  I may  say  the  same 
ot  OarJow  too,  but  instead  of  having  only  sixteen  pre- 
mium bulls’ we  should  have  fifty.  The  amount  of 
money  at  our  disposal,  however,  is  so  small  that  we 
cannot  increase  the  number  of  premiums  without 
abolishing  some  or  perhaps  crippling  all  our  other 
schemes.  This,  of  course,  would  cause  more  money 
to  be  advanced,  but  I think  it  would  not  be  putting  a 
hardship  on  the  Department  to  do  so  in  order  to  im- 
prove  the  breed  of  cattle.  Coming  to  the  horses,  the 
thoroughbred  stallions  registered  by  the  Department 
are  m nine  cases  out  of  ten  very  much  deficient  in 
bone  and  substance.  No  thoroughbred  stallion  should 
be  registered  unless  considered  capable  of  acquitting 


himself  creditably  in  good  company,  whilst  carrvin* 
twelve  stone  in  a four-mile  steeplechase,  by  a com 
mittee  consisting  of  three  experts  appointed  bv  th* 
Agricultural-  Board.  Of  course  it  is  from  the  drauelif 
brood  mare  that  we  get  all  the  good  hunters,  and  they 
require  to  be  crossed  by  a very  good  strong  thorough 
bred.  The  Department  has  failed  in  its  duty  by  not 
instituting  a stud-book  for  the  Irish  draught  horse  Tt 
is  to  this  class  of  animal  that  the  excellence  of'+h 
Irish  hunter  is  in  a great  measure  due.  e 

12882.  (Mr.  Dryden).— Do  you  know  where  these 
horses  can  be  found? — I know  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
them. 

12883.  Do  you  know  of  any  ?— No.  I don’t  know  of 
one  at  present. 

12884.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  who  does  know? 
— I don’t  know  where  there  is  one  at  present. 

12885.  (Mr.  Brown). — Why  do  you  say  they  have 
failed  in  their  duty  ? — I would  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  able  to  secure  them. 

12886.  Do  you  know  they  have  tried? — Yes. 

12887.  They  have  used  their  inspector,  and  held 
meetings  to  inspect  them  all  over  Ireland — have  not 
they? — Yes  ; they  have. 

12888.  Since  1904  is  there  anything  else  you  would 
suggest  they  could  do  to  find  this  draught  horse ; any- 
thing  that  they  have  not  done  ? — If  they  offered  more 
facilities  for  the  purchase  of  these  animals. 

12889.  Have  not  they  got  to  find  them  first:  they 
have  offered  £50  premiums? — No  doubt  they  are  very 
scarce. 

12890.  You  make  a charge  against  the  Department 
of  failing  in  its  duty.  I want  to  know  what  it  is 
they  ought  to  have  done  that  they  have  not  done  in 
this  respect? — For  instance,  if  they  tried  to  procure 
these  animals  on  their  own  hook. 

12891.  Have  they  not  tried  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  have. 

12892.  You  are  aware  they  have  held  meetings  all 
over  Ireland,  at  convenient  centres  in  every  county, 
to  have  these  animals  brought  up  for  inspection  to  be 
registered,  and  they  would  get  a premium  if  they 
existed,  and  they  have  only  found  a few.  What  else 
could  they  do ; that  has  been  done  in  1904,  1905,  and 
1906— perhaps  you  don’t  suggest  anything  else?— I 
dpn’t  see  wliat  can  be  done  if  the  Department  cannot 
secure  them ; but  I was  not  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  taken  such  steps. 

12893.  Yes ; you  will  find  that  in  the  Annual  Re- 
ports, if  you  have  read  them  ? — What  if  the  Department 
had  breeding  studs  now  of  Irish  draught  animals? 

12894.  They  have  undertaken  to  do  that  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  or  try  to  do  it?— 
To  breed  those  animals? 

12895.  They  were  asked  for  the  first  time  to  do  it 
last  November,  and  we  have  been  informed  they  have 
gone  about  it.  They  have  to  get  the  animals  first?— 
It  would  be  a great  benefit  if  it  could  be  done,  and 
have  the  young  stock  sold  to  farmers  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  scheme  for  improving  the  breed  of  pigs 
has  been  a comparative  failure  with  us  down  in  Wics- 
low.  They  don’t  like  the  class  of  animals  they  could 
get  up  here  at  these  shows.  We  had  a couple  of  them 
down  and  their  produce  could  not  be  sold  to  the 
country  people. 

12896.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  class  of  animals  do 
you  like  best? — The  old  common  white  boar.  They 
always  grow  a better  size.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
getting  them  at  these  shows. 

12897.  What  would  that  class  of  animal  be  suitable 
for;  making  bacon  or  what? — They  are  first  suitable 
as  small  pigs,  as  “bons,”  and  are  very  easily  sqH. 
They  grow  a good  size,  and  are  considered  to  make  the 
best  bacon. 

12898.  Do  these  firms  that  buy  pigs  for  the  purpose 
of  bacon  approve  of  that  breed? — They  do.  I don’t 
say  but  they  would  as  soon  have  this  other  breed,  as 
regards  the  bacon  part  of  it,  but  the  farmer  who  has 
first  to  take  his  deal  out  of  the  pig  is  the  man. 

12899.  You  think  it  does  not  matter  to  the  farmer 
what  quality  the  animal  he  produces  if  it  has  so  much 
weight  ? — It  does  matter,  but  I believe  they  would  be 
as  good  quality  as  anything  else.  There  is  no  better 
quality. 

12900.  I don’t  know  about  that,  but  I assume  that 
if  the  pork  dealers  don’t  like  the  breed  for  bacon  there 
must  he  a reason  for  it.  They  want  a good  quality. 
Otherwise  the  bacon  won’t  sell  on  the  general  market? 
— There  is  no  better  quality  than  the  animals  I speak 
of,  and  they  grow  to  a great  size. 

12901.  It  is  not  size  they  want ; it  is  not  fat  they 
want? — These  don’t  grow  so  fat.  They  are  not  in- 
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dined  to  be  so  fat  as  others.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  much  more  lean  and  to  make  nice  bacon.  It  is  the 
old  common  white  pig  with  the  straight  nose.  It  has 
no'  particular  name  that  I know  of.  , , , 

12902  (Mr.  Brown).— What  do  you  say  should  be 
done  with  regard  to  that  breed  ? — If  they  possibly 
could  be  procured.  We  have  been  asking  our  instruc- 
tor if  the' like  could  be  got,  and  it  seems  they  are  hard 

^ 12903  It  is  something  like  the  case  of  the  old  Irish 
draught  horse  ? — I think  it  is.  I remember  two  years 
ago  being  at  a show  in  Dublin  with  a gentleman  who 
wanted  to  buy  one,  but  there  was  no  such  animal  in 

^12904.  What  do  the  County  Committee  offer  prizes 
jor  ? — They  have  had  the  Berkshire.  It  seems  they  are 

a. 12905.  Are  you  a member  of  the  County  Committee? 
—Yes.  They  offer  premiums  for  the  animals  I speak 
of  in  case  they  could  be  got,  and  no  one  applied. 

12906.  The  County  Committee  did  offer  pri~- 
the  animals  you  refer  to,  and  they  could  not  be 


for 


got?— 


Yes. 

12907.  That  was  the  reason  your  boar  scheme  was  a 
failure  ? — Yes. 

12908.  I did  not  understand  that.  I thought  you 
meant  it  was  owing  to  something  the  Department  did, 
or  omitted  to  do  ? — There  was  no  probability  of  getting 

12909.  Was  it  not  the  large  Yorkshire  that  was  pro- 
posed as  a breed  that  premiums  should  be  given  to  or 
large  or  middle  Yorks ; did  your  Committee  refuse  to 
adopt  either  large  or  middle  Yorkshire  ?— No.  They 

adopted  the  large  Yorkshire. 

12910.  And  they  adopted  also  this  particular  old 
boar?— If  it  could  be  got. 

12911.  Was  the  large  Yorkshire  procured? — In  two 
or  three  cases.  It  was  a failure.  The  premium,  £5 
the  first  year  and  £3  the  second,  was  considered 
small. 

12912.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  boar  ?— £5. 

12913.  You  get  the  whole  price  of  the  boar  the  first 
yeaT? — Yes.  - 

‘ 12914.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — In  other  words,  you  get  the 
boar  for  nothing,  and  £3  the  second  year  ? — You  have 
to  take  into  consideration  its  keep. 

(Mr.  Brown). — If  he  was  not  a pure  bred  at  all  he 
should  be  worth  his  keep. 

12915.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — You  have  in  the  end  what 
he  is  worth? — The  sheep  scheme  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
It  is  working  satisfactorily,  and  might  be  extended. 
Of  course,  Wicklow  is  suitable  for  these  animals.  The 
poultry  scheme  has  been  very  successful. 

12916.  Have  you  egg  stations  in  your  county?— 
Yes. 

12917.  Then,  the  itinerant  instruction,  I suppose? 
— Yes.  They  are  fairly  patronised,  and.  I think,  are 
doing  good.  . . 

12918.  (Chairman). — This  is  what  you  have  said  m 
your  paper  sent  in : — “ The  quality  of  the  fowl  kept 
has  been  raised  in  a marked  degree.  The  scheme  is 
working  well.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  instructors, 
more  work  should  be  done  by  this  officer  in  the  homes 
of  the  poultry  keepers.”  Is  that  your  view  ?— Yes.  I 
think  they  are  paying  fairly  _ good  attention  to  the 
visiting  of  the  houses,  and  it  is  working  fairly  satis- 
factorily. 

12919.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  dairy  instruction? — The 
dairy  instruction  has  done  good.  It  has  created 
marked  cleanliness. 

12920.  ( C hair  man) . — This  is  what  you  say  about 
that: — “Butter-making  Instruction  in  butter- 

making has  proved  very  helpful  to  many  farmers.  The 
quality  of  the  butter  is  much  better  now  than  it  was 
heretofore.  The  instructors  should,  if  possible,  give 
more  demonstrations  in  farmers’  dairies.”  That  is 
your  view? — Yes.  That  would  be  very  useful.  In 
some  cases  the  farmers  don’t  embrace  the  opportunity. 

12921.  (Mr.  Brown).— Whenever  the  instructress  is 
in  a particular  district  she  offers  to  go  to  the  home  of 
any  farmer  who  wishes,  but  these  invitations  are  not 
so  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be? — They  are  not 
availed  of  so  much.  The  varied  lectures  of  inspectors 
have  done  a lot  of  good.  Since  they  were  instituted 
there  has  been  a considerable  improvement  in  the 
method  of  farming,  especially  those  things  bearing  on 
the  manuring  of  land,  the  selection  of  seeds,  and  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  live  stock. 

12922.  (Chairman). — Referring,  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  agricultural  instruction  you  say: — “Far- 
mers take  a greater  pride  and  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  their  work ; the  area  under  tillage  has  in- 


creased, and  live  stock  of  all  .kinds  save  pigs  has 
largely  increased  in  number.’.’  ; You  also  say  the 
quantity  of  artificial  manures  used  in  the  county  is 
three  or  four  times  as  large  as.it  was  before  the  in- 
structor was  appointed,  and.  greater  care  is  exercised 
in  the  purchase  and  selection  of  manures  and  the 
breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  ?--Yes.  In  the 
County  Wicklow  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
trained  Irishman  who  understood  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  country.  That  is  what  I referred  to  in  the  first 
instance.  Sufficient  lecturing  has  now  been  done,-  and 
the  Department  should  utilise  part  of  Avondale  as  an 
Agricultural  College  for  the  training  of  the  young 
men.  That  would  be  a great  matter.  They  have  the 
land  there.  They  have  young  men  there.  They  could 
do  much  in  that  way  in  Avondale,  and  carry  out  the 
tests  that  1 heard  suggested  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
here  to-day.  I would  not  approve  of  a faxmcr  taking 
the  matter  on  his  own  shoulders.  I think  they  would 
be  rather  foolish  to  do  that,  but  I think  without  much 
expense  they  could  have  some  experimental  plots 
there.  They  have  the  lecturer  and  they  have  the 
men.  They  have  boys  down  there  in  the  forestry,  and 
they  are  making  very  little  headway  with  them. 

12923.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  mean  by  experi- 

mental plots,  plots  that  had  been  well  manured? — 
Yes,  farming  plots ; the  growing  of  seeds,  for  in- 
stance. 

12924.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  suggest  that  Avondale 
instead  of  being  a forestry  station  should  be  turned 
into  an  agricultural  station  like  Athenry  ? — Part  of 
it.  I would  not  interfere  with  the  forestry  business 
at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  room  there  for  all.  They 
have  house  accommodation  ; they  have  everything. 

12924a.  You  think  it  would  serve  both  purposes — 
that  it  is  large  enough  for  both? — -Yes.  They  have 

young  men  down  there  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
have  not  got  any  further  with  them  than  clearing 
woods  and  brushwood  for  planting,  and  planting 
trees.  That  I hold  is  not  sufficient  education  for  the 
young  men  they  have  taken  in,  and  they  have  been 
expecting  _ to  be  better  trained. 

12925.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the  management  of  woods 
and  forests  ? — Yes ; and  the  growing  of  seeds.  For 
instance,  they  could  have  a nursery  there  for  them- 
selves that  would  supply  them  hereafter. 

12926.  And  they  hav9  no  nursery? — They  have  no 
nursery.  They  could  educate  these  young  men  in  the 
growing  of  seeds. 

12927.  Have  you  visited  the  place  ? — I have 

12928.  And  you  are  satisfied  they  have  no  nursery  ? 
— They  have  no  nursery ; I don’t  think  they  have,  for 
tree  seeds. 

12929.  They  have  planted  trees,  but  they  have  all 
been  brought  from  somewhere  else?— Yes.  They  have 
taken  no  steps  that  I am  aware  of. 

12930.  You  have  satisfied  yourself  they  have  no 
nursery  work? — Hot  up  to  last  year,  at  all  events. 

12931.  When  did  they  acquire  the  property  ? — They 
have  it  for  the  last  three  years. 

12932.  When  was  it  ultimately  decided  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations  that  were  to  be  conducted  in 
it? — They  started  clearing  for  planting. 

12933.  How  long  have  they  had  young  men  there  ? — 
For  the  last  two  years. 

12934.  And  they  have  not  laid  out  any  nursery  work 
at  all? — No  nursery  work,  and  I think  that  would  be 
most  useful.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  take  a young  man 
and  keep  him  that  length  of  time — three  years  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  time — without  instructing  him  in  the 
rearing  all  classes  of  trees. 

12935.  You  have  told  us  you  thought,  that  you  were 
not  quite  sure,  they  had  not? — I am  quite  sure  they 
have  not  A system  of  dispensing  veterinary  advice  to 
farmers  at  a small  cost  should  be  instituted  without  de- 
day. That  is  a very  important  thing,  and  should  not 
cost  very  much.  The  men  are  there  and  it  should  be 
something  on  the  system  of  doctors  J think. 

12936.  (Mr.  Broion). — You  would  have  veterinary 
dispensaries? — Something  like  that. 

12937.  (Chairman). — At  all  events  you  would  want 
to  have  more  veterinary  knowledge  available  through- 
out the  country? — You  would  soon  have  that  if  the 
vacancy  arose.  There  is  a large  quantity  of  waste 
land  in  this  county  which  the  Department  should  pur- 
chase and  plant  with  suitable  timber  trees.  The  rear- 
ing of  their  own  trees  would  bo  a step  towards  that. 

12938.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  think  the  Department 
should  purchase  land  with  a view  to  planting  it? — 
Yes. 

12939.  For  raising  woods? — For  raising  woods. 
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12940.  As  distinct  from  shelter  for  fields  ? — Yes ; it 
would  be  useful.  It  would  pay  its  way  m the  end. 
Ireland  is  being  stripped  of  trees  and  will  soon  have 
very  little  timber  left. 

12941.  In  the  early  part  of  such  a scheme  the  De- 
partment would  be  very  much  out  of  pocket  ? — -No  ; it 
would  nut  be  very  long — about  ten  years — if  they 
planted  certain  trees.  It  would  be  able  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses by  thinning  the  woods.  . 

12942.  During  those  ten  years  what  section  of  their 
work  could  they  take  the  money  from  ? — I suppose  they 
would  still  be  planting. 

12943.  They  would  have  to  starve  something  else  to 
plant  the  trees.  Would  you  have  them  starve  the  live 
stock  schemes? — No.  I would  not  like  to  see  that 
done. 

12944.  What  is  the  proposal? — Is  there  not  money 
enough  to  be  got. 

12945.  They  don’t  seem  to  have  sufficient  at  all; 
you  mean  to  propose  that  they  should  have  more 
money? — I think  they  have  more  money  if  we  could 
only  get  it. 


12946.  You  think  the  Department  has  monev  enn„,u 
to  go  on  planting  Ireland  ?— Yes,  to  a great  extent 
the  County  Wicklow,  where  a great  deal  of  land  U 
useful  for  nothing  else  and  would  be  useful  for  tim^'8 
growing.  Def 

12947.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  not  that  the  land  th  t 
there  is  mountain  grazing  on? — Part  of  it  is  no  u 
for  grazing  and  would  rear  the  finest  of  timber  86 
12948.  Have  you  satisfied  yourself  as  to  that  Lv„ 
12949.  What  part  is  that  ?— The  mountains  of  Wick- 
low. 

12950.  The  mountains  are  all  grazed ; have  von  anv 
mountains  not  grazed  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  little 
use  for  grazing. 

12951.  Where  they  are  rocky  and  steep  ?— Yes 
12952.  Would  that  be  a suitable  place  to  begin  tun- 
bering  ? — Unless  it  was  altogether  rocky  if  T0U  cou;j 
at  all  plant  the  trees  they  would  do  remarkably  well 
12953.  To  fence  them  off  from  the  mountain,  sheep 
so  ve>y 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


Mr.  Edwakd  Kennedy,  Straff  an,  examined. 


12954.  (Chairman). — You  represent  the  Irish  Cattle 
Traders’  and  Stockowners’  Association? — Tee.  I was 
asked  to  give  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
cattle  trade. 

12955.  What  are  you  yourself  ? — I am  a cattle 
trader.  I have  been  connected  with  the  Irish  cattle 
Hade  since  1878.  There  is  scarcely  a market  in  Eng- 
land to  which  I have  not  been  with  my  own  cattle. 

12956.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  near  Straffan. 
I farm  nearly  1,000  acres  of  land.  The  general  trend 
of  my  evidence,  I would  like  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
would  be  rather  dealing  with  those  things  which  the 
Agricultural  Department  have  left  undone.  The 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  complain,  and  I certainly 
agree,  that  we  lose  a very  vast  source  of  income  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Department  have  prac- 
tically done  nothing  to  faster  our  trade  ? — Irish  cattle, 
that  is  fat  cattle,  get  so  knocked  about  before  being  sold 
in  the  English  markets  that  they  are  taken  only  when 
practically  there  is  no  other  stock  available,  and  they 
are  sold  simply  as  second  class  cattle ; that  is,  speaking 
generally. 

12957.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — That  statement  could  not  be 
made  in  reference  to  all  your  cattle? — Practically  all 
the  Irish  fat  cattle.  The  best  butchers  in  England, 
the  butchers  who  want  tbei  best  article,  :nd  have 
customers  who  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it,  won’t  have 
Irish  at  any  price.  The  principal  reason  of  that  is 
the  inefficient  means  and  negligent  means  of  transit 
in  this  country.  The  cattle,  get  so  damaged,  and  they 
have  to  make  such  an  extensive  allowance  for  bruising 
and  damage  that  good  butchers  in  England  simply 
won’t  have  them  at  any  price. 

12958.  It  is  not  the  quality  of  the  cattle  themselves  ? 
— There  is  no  finer  quality  of  cattle  lbs  world  over 
than  Irish  cattle.  More  than  half  the  cattle  fed  in 
England  are  really  produced  from  Irish  sources. 

12959.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  is  bad  driving  and  bad 
accommodation  on  the  boats? — We  have  represented 
this,  but  without  result  to  the  Department  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  We  have  asked  them  to  see  that 
proper  arrangements  are  made  at  railway  stations  on 
the  occasions  of  cattle  fairs  and  markets.  We  have 
asked  them  to  see  that  the  best  banks  at  stations  are 
not  taken  possession  of  by  the  lowest  ruffians  in  the 
land  and  that  cattle  are  not  systematically  hammered. 

12960.  (Chairman). — What  powers  have  the  Depart- 
ment ?■ — They  have  powere  to  see  that  proper  arrange- 
ments for  loading  cattle  are  made  at  railway  stations. 

12961.  Where  did  they  get  those  powers  ?— That  I 
cannot  say.  If  they  have  not  got  them  they  are 
ob™usIy  of  no  us©  as  an  Agricultural  Department. 

Ls962.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  suppose  they  have  some 
power  to  induce  the  railway  companies  to  do  what  is 
requu-ed? — We  have  made  those  demands  but  the  De- 
partment did  nothing. 

12953.  (Mr,  Brown).— I suppose  you  have  asked  the 

SjKffCTP“’lteS  We  h.vo  had  some 

sngnt  ©Sect  on  the  railway  companies. 


12964.  Would  not  the  railway  companies  be  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  your  Association  than  by  the 
Department  who  have  no  power  ? — No ; I fhould 
imagine  the  Department  would  have  more  power,  I 
cannot  really  see  how  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  future 
of  industries  in  the  country  if  it  cannot  secure  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  means  for  loading  cattle  on  lailways. 

12965.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  these  men  who  ill-treat 
th©  cattle  trespassersi  or  are  they  employed 
by  cattle-dealers  ? — I think  that  has  been,  to  a certain 
extent,  remedied  by  our  Association.  Frequently  they 
were  in  possession.  I have  often  seen  a loading  bank  in 
possession  of  them,  and  very  often  a free  fight. 

12966.  (Chairman). — If  they  are  trespassers  the  rail- 
way companies  are  the  people  to  turn  them  off  and  not 
the  Department  ? — I think  the  feeling  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  that  if  the  Department  wants  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things,  it  certainly  should  have  power 
to  see  that  the  cattle  out  of  the  country  are  not  a by- 
word to  a great  extent. 

12967.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Some  person  in  authority  you 
think  would  have  more  influence  with  a railway  com- 
pany than  a private  individual ; I have  seen  instances 
of  it  in  Canada,  where  they  really  revolutionised  the 
working  of  a railway  because  someone  in  an  official 
position  interceded  on  behalf  of  the  community.  It 
is  all  law  and  no  force.  It  would  pay  these  people 
to  do  it? — I am  certain  it  would. 

12968.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  beasts  are  a couple  of 
pounds  per  head  worse  as  a result  of  their  treatment? 
— From  the  time  the  cattle  leave  the  place  where  they 
are  sold  until  they  reach  some  market  centre  in  York- 
shire or  Lancashire  the  wastage  would  be  £2  a head. 

12969.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  this  grievance  getting 
worse  or  better? — I think  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Cattle  Traders’  Association  it  is  better.  After  fairs 
we  have  now  two  or-  three  policemen  going  on  the  bank 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  they  keep  down  the  rowdines9 
which  used  to  prevail.  In  the  old  days  I have  paid 
as  much  as  a sovereign  or  a half  a sovereign  to  obtain 
a wagon,  because  I have  seen  a whole  train  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Towdles,  who  would  sell  wagons  to  the 
highest  bidder  they  could  get — the  owners  of  stock. 

12970.  (Mr.  Micks). — Unemployed  drovers  ?— They 
were  unemployed ; the  lowest  of  the  low.  That  is  more 
than  twenty  years  ago. 

12971.  Men  with  ash-plants? — Sometimes  tilings 
heavier  than  ash-plants.  On  one  occasion  I saw  a 
pistol  used.  That  was  at  Galway. 

12972.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I suppose  if  this  could  be 
remedied  you  would  be  able  to  pay  the  farmer  a better 
price  for  his  cattle? — The  farmer  would  no  doubt  in- 
directly reap  a benefit.  The  cattle  would  not  bear 
the  bad  character  they  bear  at  present  in  the  English 
market  if  once  we  could  land  them  in  the  same  un- 
bruised  condition  as  the  American  and  Canadian  cattle 
are  landed.  We  naturally  would  all  benefit. 

12973.  You  would  get  your  share  of  it,  hut  yen 
would  have  more  or  less  influence  on  the  Department 
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if  you  could  point  out  that  the  people  generally  would 
get  more  for  their  cattle? — It  would  he  an  increase  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  we  should  all  take 
-our  share. 

12974.  The  farmer  would  get  something? — There  is 
no  doubt  he  would. 

12975.  In  other  words,  the  cattle  after  they  leave 
his  hands  are  injured  so  as  to  destroy  the  real  value 
•of  it?— Irish  fat  cattle  hear  a very  bad  character  in  all 
the  English  markets.  We  land  them  in,  a most  dread- 
fully bruised  condition.  Cattle  coming  from  America 
.and  Canada  are  landed  practically  absolutely  without 
:a  hair  turned. 

12976.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  partly  owing  to  the 
:accommodation  on  the  steamships? — No  doubt  the  ac- 
commodation on  board  our  steamships  even  on  the 
-north-western— which  is  fairly  good — is  very  second- 
rate  indeed,  but  I think  most  of  the  bruises  are  given 
on  our  Irish  railways.  You  cannot  realise  the  amount 
of  shunting  they  give  our  cattle,  and  the  shunting  they 
-give  is  rough  shunting. 

12977.  First  they  have  the.  drovers  whacking  them? 

Yes.  Nest,  for  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  to 

load  them  they  then  have  the  shunting. 

12978.  And  then  the  steamships? — The  steamships 
less  than  all  It  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  the 
■country  that  cattle  can  be  landed  from  4.000  miles  in 
perfect  condition,  and  that  after  a journey  of  200  or 
300  miles  our  cattle  are  so-  injured  as  to  he  a by-wolrd 
among  the  butchers  of  England. 

12979.  There  is  generally  a loading  for  a particular 
market? — One  naturally  likes  to  get  the  earliest  ship. 

12980.  That  would  account  for  a good  deal  of  the 
whacking? — I think  it  is  to  he  accounted  for  simply 
by  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  don’t  have  an 
efficient  staff  of  their  own,  and  the  dealers  have  to 
fall  back  upon  every  Jack,  Bill,  Tom  and  Harry  whom 
they  oan  hire  for  a few  shillings  here  and  there. 

12980a.  You  think  your  drovers  should  deliver  to 
the  radway  gates  and  that  nhe  railway  people  should 
put  the  cattle  in  the  box  ? — The  railway  companies 
■charge  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  I don’t  see  it 
done.  In  the  English  markets  where  you  sell  your  cattle 
you  are  canvassed  by  a railway  agent,  who  comes  and 
takes  them  off  your  hands.  He  does  it  himself  with 
a very  fine  staff. 

12981.  (Mr.  Broun). — Do  you  know  whether  any  re- 
presentations have  been  made  by  the  Department  to 
the  railway  companies? — I cannot  say  that,  hut  the 
impression  loft  on  our  mind  is  that  they,  have  not 
made  any.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
■deputations  that  went  to  the  Department  was  that  the 
Department  thought  things  were  very  well  as  they 
were.  We  sent  four  or  five  deputations  altogether  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  and  he  left  us  under  the  impression 
that  that  was  his  view.  The  five  deputations  were  not 
•always  in  reference  to  transit,  hut  concerned  other 
matters  also  affecting  the  cattle  trade. 

1292.  (Chairman). — I see  that  in  Mr.  Cantrell’s 
evidence,  question  3285,  he  says,  “ As  regards  the 
transit  of  animals  that  is  largely  old  work,  except  that 
since  the  Department  was  established,  as  the  result  of 
"the  recommendation  of  a joint  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment, fresh  regulations  were  framed  with  a view 
•of  ameliorating  still  further  the  conditions  under  which 
animal  transit  by  rail  and  sea  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  carried  on.  There  is  a staff  of  inspectors  who 
look  after  these  matters.  These  Orders  are  made 
•under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts.  ” 

12983.  (Chairman). — Will  you  go  on  now? — We  sent 
a deputation  not  very  long  ago  to  the  Department  to 
ask  them  to  do  something  to  remedy  what  is  really  a 
plague  with  regard  to  the  cattle  of  the  country ; that 
is  the  damage  done  by  the  ox  warble  fly.  I camnolt 
see  what  money  they  may  or  may  not  have,  but  they 
have  the  power  to  enforce  the  dressing  of  sheep  to 
prevent  sheep  scab.  What  I would  urge,  and  urge 
strongly,  is  that  the  same  power  that  they  have  with 
regard  to  sheep  might  be  dealt  out  to  them  in  some 
"•ay  to  deal  with  this  plague  of  the  ox  warble  fly. 
'They  did  not  tell  us  whether  they  bad  or  had  not  the 
power,  but  we  came  away  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  laughed  at,  that  what  we  stated  to  be  the 
loss  of  revenue  by  damage  of  the  ox  warble  fly,  simply 
"they  thought  it  was  a fairy  tale  ; yet  there  is  not  any 
doubt  about  it.  It  is  beyond  yea  or  nay.  Every 
.animal  grown  in  Ireland  makes  a minimum  loss  of 
*1  a head  from  the  cause. 


12984.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — That  is  £3  loss.  You  have  Cut.  25,  1901. 
already  stated  that  there  is  £2  loss  on  transit,  and  M 
now  there  is  this  £1  loss  on  the  skin?— Not  on  the  Kennedy” 
skin,  hut  we  lose  at  least  £1  by  the  ravages  of  the 
warble  fly.  Take  first  of  all  the  damage  to  the  hide 
That  would  be,  perhaps,  five  or  six  shillings.  Then 
we  lose  in  feeding  the  animal  the  whole  month  of 
July.  Take  the  average  year  we  lose  the  whole 
month.  If  you  weigh  your  fat  beast  or  forward  store 
beast  on  the  1st  of  July  in  an  average  season  and 
weigh  it  on  the  31st  he  is  no  heavier  unless  you  pour 
an  extraordinary  amount  olf  handfeeding  into  him. 

That  is  from  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  continually 
galloping  about  all  day  and  is  unable  to  feed.  The 
result  is  the  cattle  do  not  increase,  or  they  decrease, 
in  July,  and  in  dry  seasons  like  this  they  very  often 
have  a broken  leg.  I offered  an  animal  this  week 
which  broke  its  leg  in  July  from  galloping.  It  would 
have  been  worth  a good  deal  of  money.  I offered  it 
for  £2. 

12985.  (Mr.  Brown). — Do  you  apply  any  remedy 
yourself  s — Certainly.  I destroy  all  the  warbles  of  my 
own  cattle.  I am  only  affected  by  the  warbles  coming 
over  my  neighbour’s  ditch- 

12986.  What  do  you  do  besides  destroy  the  warbles? 

— I can  do  nothing  to.  keep  the  fly  off.  Within  two 
years  you  could1  destroy  every  warble  fly  in  Ireland  if 
the  same  course  that  was  enforced  with  regard  to 
sheep  scab  were  enforced  with  regard  to  cattle 

12987.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment have  no  power  with  regard  to  the  warble  fly.  It 
is  not  a contagious  disease  ? — I think  they  should  have 
made  some  effort  to  get  the  powers  during  the  last 
seven  years.  I think,  they  are  neglecting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  in  noit  obtaandg  these  powers. 

12988.  I would  like  to  know  what  is  your  sugges- 
tion?— It  is  the  simplest  remedy  in  the  world'.  From 
April  to  the  1st  of  August  every  ox  warble  fly  has  to 
come  out  in  chrysalis  from  or  grub,  as  it  really  is,  from 
the  animal’s  back.  That  raises  a sort  of  abscess  in 
animal’s  back,  and  the  chrysalis  can  be  killed  by 
stopping  its  breathing  hole.  This  can  he  done  by 
dressing.  I dress  mine  with  a little  tar  mixed  with 
lard. 

12989.  (Mr.  Micks). — Thus  sealing  up  the  orifices? 

— Absolutely.  You  cannot  realise  what  some  animals  • 
suffer  in  April  when  this  is  suppurating.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  cattle  with  extraordinary  thick  hides 
that  can  resist  the  fly. 

12990.  (Chairman). — You  say  this  is  a very  serious 
evil,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  legislation  if 
necessary  to  remedy  it  ? — Exactly.  I would  like  to  say 
something  with  regard  to  the  alleged  improvement  in 
the  breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
Association,  composed  absolutely  of  practical  men  who 
have  got  to  live  by  the  cattle  trade,  all  think  that  the 
cattle  of  the  country  are  disimproving. 

12991.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  speaking  of  the  cattle 
you  meet  on  the  fattening  land? — I am  speaking  of 
the  general  cattle  of  the  country. 

12992.  I take  it  a good  deal  of  the  young  cattle  come 
from  the  extreme  west  of  Ireland,  and  then  go  as 
stores  to  midland  places,  and  then  ultimately  to  be 
fattened  in  the  east  or  to  be  shipped  as  good 
stares  to  England  or  Scotland? — The  principal 
breeding  districts  of  the  country  are  the  south. 

A great-  deal  of  the  supply,  even  in  districts 
round  BaHinasloe,  are  obtained  as  calves  from 
the  south,  from  _ Limerick.  We  attribute  what  we 
call  the  depreciation  in  the  breed  of  cattle  entirely 
to  the  creameries.  I would  go  so  far  myself.  I bny 
a great  many  cattle  in  Limerick,  and  I should  say  that 
the  old  type  of  Limerick  cow  will  soon  be  a thing  of 
the  past. 

12993.  (Chairman). — They  are  so  careless  about  the 
breeding  that  so  long  as  they  get  the  milk  it  does  not 
matter? — That  is  more  or  less  the  reason,  and  tho  far- 
mers who  rear  calves  trust  too  much  to  the  separated 
milk.  I don’t,  think  any  artificial  means  in  the  world 
can  replace  the  cream.  I would  like  to  say  also  I 
agree  with  what  a veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  Huston, 
said  in  the  north  as  to  the  spread  of  tubercular  diseases 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  something  extraordi- 
nary. 

12994.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Have  you  any  evidence  of 
that? — I sold  myself  last  week  ’twelve  cattle  which 
were  purchased  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Two  of  those 
were  taken  by  the  inspector  after  they  left  my  hands. 

They  were  both  tubercular.  I don’t  think  there  are 
.many  cows  in  Limerick  over  five  or  six  years’  old  that 
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Oct.  25,  1906.  ar0  not  suffering  from  tubercular  disease.  It  is  a 
m most  alarming  state  of  things.-  If  you  go  to  a fair  new, 

Keniiedv  at  what  they  call  the  bach  end  of  the  spring  of  the 

year,  the  number  of  cows  you  see  that  they  call  pines 
is  really  startling. 

12995;  (Mr.  Micks). — What  do  you  mean  by  pines? 
— It  is  the  native  term  for  wasting  away.  It  is  pining 
away,  wasting  away.  Recent  experiments  have  shown 
us  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  creamery  milE  is 
largely  responsible  for  that.  Yon  Behring’s  experi- 
ments have  shown  us  the  proportion  suffering  from 
tubercular  disease  of  the  udder.  I saw  that  Professor 
M'Weeny  states  that  it  was  two  per  cent,  in  Ireland. 
I did  not  think  it  was  so  much.  In  these  cases  the 
animals  were  so  fax  gone  that  tho  milk  was  infected, 
and  the  bovine  bacillus  was  in  the  milk.  Professor 
M1 Weeny  lias  given  the  proportion  as  two  per  cent. 
The  milk  of  these  cows  goes  to  creameries.  In  each 
case  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  milk  of  200  cows  that  are 
perfectly  sound  of  their  udders.  The  experiments  go 
to  show  that  we  don’t  get  the  bovine  bacillus  in  our 
butter.  It  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  remains  in  the 
separated  milk,  which  is  sold  to  the  fanners  of  the 
country  at  about  a halfpenny  a gallon,  or  perhaps  not 
so  much 

12996.  Or  returned?— Or  returned’  to  them;  and 
then  it  is  given  to  the  calves,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  we  attribute  the  enormous  increase  of  tubercular 
disease.  The  calves  are  drinking  the  'milk  affected 
with  the  bovine  bacillus  of  tubercular  disease.  There 
ih  no  doubt  about  that. 

12997.  Do  you  suggest  anything  as  regards  tuber- 
culosis?— I would  suggest  there  -should  be  the  most 
stringent  inspection  of  all  dairy  cows.  I thiuk  it  is 
equally  important  for  our  own  health  as  for  the  health 
of  our  cattle,  that  not  only  the  cows,  but  the  dairy 
yards  and  the  byres,  the  houses  they  are  in.  They 
are  often  in  a most  dreadful  state,  the  cattle  sheds  in 
the  south.  No  doubt  they  are  improving,  hut  they  are 
still  in  a very  bad  state. 

12998.  You  would  have  compulsory  inspection? — 
Yes. 

12999.  What  would  follow  that? — I would  condemn 
any  cattle  that  were  diseased. 


13000.  To  be  slaughtered? — Yes.  That  were  suffi- 
ciently diseased  to  affect  the  milk. 

13001.  (Chairman). — And  you  would  give  compensa- 
tion?— I think  they  would  have  to  be  compensated. 
It  would  ruin  farmers  if  they  were  not  compensated. 

13002.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  it  would  not  take 
long  to  wipe  the  disease  out? — I could  not  give  an 
opinion  on  that. 


13303.  Two  per  cent  you  say  are  affected  ? — I think 
Professor  M ‘Weeny  says  that. 

13304.  If  you  wipe  out  2 per  cent  you  wipe  out  the 
infected  animals  ? — It  would  wipe  out  the  infection 
which  the  calves  get  direct  from  the  creamery.  That 
ought  to  be  quite  easily  done.  You  would  have  to  keep 
on  the  inspection,  .but  it  would  decrease  very  rapidly. 
As  a rule  it  is  only  an  animal  of  a certain  ago  that  gets 
so  much  infected  as  to  have  tubercular  disease  of  the 
udder.  It  would  be  an  old  cow  as  a rule.  I don’t  say 
that  there  might  not  be  some  young  cows  that  would 
get  it  but  it  is  the  old  ones  that  get  it  in  such  an  ad- 
vanced form  as  to  affect  the  udder. 


13005.  (Mr.  Dry  dan). — But  the  animals  might  get 
it  in  the  lungs  ? — That  may  be,  but  I think  as  a rule 
the  udder  would  be  the  last  organ  affected.  The 
bacillus  would  have  to  be  in  the  blood  and  the  disease 
would  have  to  be  in  a pretty  advanced  rtage  to  affect 
the  udder. 

13006.  Sometimes  it  develops  in  the  adder? — You 
might  have  a case  of  it  developing  in  the  udder. 

13007.  (Chairman). — Will  you  take  your  next 

Joint  ?— -I  don’t  think  I have  very  much  more  to  say. 

just  wish  to  refer  to  the  horses  of  the  country.  There 
have  been  various  complaints.  A certain  amount  of 
the  public  have  lost  faith  in  the  stallions  that  have 
been  imported  into  Ireland.  I don’t  know  whether 
they  have  lost  faith  in  the  individual  stallions,  but 
there  are  complaints  about  the  methods,  and  I think 
with  much  reason,  because  it  has  come  vo  light  that 
profit  has  been  obtained  on  horses  that  were  brought 
into  the  country  to  benefit  the  ordinary  farmer.  The 
Department  have  sold  them  for  more  than  they  have 
paid  for  them.  This  has  created  a very  bad  feeling 
throughout  the  country.  This  I can  prove  beyond  yea 
or  nay.  It  came  out  by  accident.  I was  consulted 


by  a very  practical  farmer  in  Meath,  who  ;s  also  , 
horse  dealer,  with  regard  to  a horse  called  Balsamo'” 
which  he  asked  me  should  he  buy  from  the  Department-’ 
I told  him  it  might  do  very  well  over  hero,  but,  it  hint 
failed  with  thoroughbred  stock  in  England.  He  said  he 
had  been  asked  £700  for  it.  I said  I was  greatllv 
surprised,  because  I knew  what  the  horse  cost  in 
England.  I had  been  invited  to  buy  it.  It  belonged 
to  Sir  Richard  Griffiths.  I declined  to  buy  it  because 
it  had  not  been  a success  with  thoroughbred  stock 
I said  co  Mr.  Rogers,  the  gentleman  who  consulted  me 
I thought  it  might  do  better  here  than  in  England,  as 
it  was  a good  horse.  He  told  me  on  the  following  dav 
he  had  been  offered  the  horse  at  £400  and  accepted 
it.  1 told  him  the  horse  only  cost  £250.  He  asked  me 
did  I think  I could  do  anything  to  get  the  monev 
back  for  him.  I am  afraid  I forgot  about  it.  In  due 
course  he  applied  to  Mr.  Walter  long.  Mr.  Walter 
Long  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Sir  Horace 
said  it  was  quite  true  they  had  made  a profit  on  the 
horse.  Mr.  Long  said  he  did  not  think  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  an.  adjunct  to  a horse  breeding  estab- 
lishment. He  thought  they  did  very  wrong  to  charge, 
a profit  on  horses  that  came  over  as  a benefit  to  the 
Irish  farmer,  and  he  expressed  a very  strong  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

13008.  Was  this  correspondence  published?— No;  it 
was  not,  but  it  was  sent  to  me  ; not  as  a private  matter 
at  all.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  then  wrote  back  and  said 
that  on  some  horses  they  made  a very  great  loss,  and. 
he  thought  when  they  found  a very  practical  man 
who  was  capable  of  paying  for  horses  they . should 
charge  him  what  they  considered  the  horse  was  worth. 
That  sort  of  transaction  has  not  created  a good  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  horses  that  have  come  over  and  has 
not  popularised  the  Department.  I wrote  then  after  this 
to  the  member  for  the  county  and  he  asked  a question 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I propose  to  hand  in  my 
letter  to  the  county  member  which  you  can  have,  and  it 
includes  an  extract  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  letter. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Walter 
Long — “ It  is  quite  true  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
Department  to  make  a profit  out  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  horses  and  taken  in  the  aggregate  we  incur 
a very  considerable  loss  on  our  attempts  to  get  good 
blood  into  tho  country  than  poor  men  can  afford  to 
pay.”  That  is  rather  a confession  of  inability. 

13009.  What  were  the  question  and  answer  in  the 
House? — If  it  was  true  that  stallions  had  been  brought 
over  from  England  and  sold  at  a profit  to  Irish  far- 


13010.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  was  the  answer?—1 The 
answer  was  yes;  that  in  the  aggregate  they  were  not 
sold  at  a profit;  that  is  if  they  brought  over  twenty 
horses  some  would  be  sold  for  less  than  what  they 
paid.  But  Mr.  Rogers,  who  bought  this  horse,  felt 
it  a great  injustice  that  a tax  should  be  put  oil  his 
capacity.  He  is  a man  who  began  with  very  little, 
and  has  got  on  very  well  in  the  world  by  industry 
and  care. 

13011.  He  would  know  the  value  of  a horse? — Yes. 
He  would  form  as  good  an  opinion  as  anybody. 

13012.  (Chairman). — Your  point  is  that  horses 
should  not  be  sold  at  a profit  under  any  circumstances? 
—All  the  Meath  farmers  were  very  angry  when  they 
heard  about  it.  I just  propose  to  put  in  my  letter 
to  the  county  member  I wrote  to  and  the  extracts  from 
the  letters  with  regard  to  the  stallions  that  have  been 
brought  over.  I think  they  have  brought  over  some 
very  veTy  useful  horses.  I heard  what  the  last  wit- 
ness said  about  steeple-chasing  stallions.  It  is  an  im- 
possibility. You  cannot  steeple-chase  stallions. 
There  is  only  one  stallion  in  every  100  that  will  go 
ever  a steeple-chase  course. 

13013.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  any  opinion  on  tlie 
draught  horse  question? — I did  not  quite  gather  wha 
lie  meant. — I utterly  disagree  with  what  he  said  tna 
the  chief  merit  of  our  hunters  was  obtained  from  tiie 
draughts.  That  is  very  incorrect. 

13014.  You  don’t  believe  in  that?— No  practical 
man  could  agree  with  that. 

13015.  You  agree  there  is  need  for  some  species  o. 
agricultural  stallion? — Yes ; no  doubt  there  is. 

13016.  In  the  counties  you  are  familiar  with?- 

13017.  You  are  also  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  blood? — I don’t  think 
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have  any  want  for  them.  What  they  call  the  old 
Irish  draught  was  more  suitable  for  the  country. 

13018.  The  difficulty  is  he  has  been  allowed  to  die 
.out? — To  a certain  extent  yon  find  a good  deal  of  it  in 


the  South  of  Ireland.  We  have  no  heavy  clay  in  this 
country  like  what  they  have  in  England. 

13018..  You.  want  a lighter  and  more  active  horse  ? — 
Yes,  a lighter  and  more  active  horse. 


Mr.  Thomas  Edmondson-  examined. 


13020.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Edmondson,  you  are  the 
Chairman  of  the  .Rathmines  Technical  Instruction 
Committee? — I am,  sir. 

13021.  And  you  represent  the  Committee  here? — I 
do. 

13022.  And  I think  there  is  a document  from  the 
Rathmines  Technical  Instruction  Committee  in  answer 
to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee. 
Are  you  going  to  put  that  in? — We  have  already  sent 
it  in  to  you  some  time  ago. 

13023.  Yes,  you  must  have  sent  it  in,  but  do  you 
wish  to  read  it  now? — Some  portions  of  it.  Perhaps 
that  will  be  the  best  way  to  give  my  evidence  if  it 
meets  with  your  views. 

13024.  Just  as  you  please;  take  your  own  course? — 
I will  go  through  the  parts  that  are  mode  important : 
(1.)  The  letter  from  the  Inquiry  Committee,  dated 
14th  April,  1906,  was  considered  by  the  Rathmines 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  at  a Special  Meeting, 
called  for  the  purpose,  on  Monday,  23rd  April,  1906. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edmondson,  c.tj.d.c.,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  C.  H.  Oldham,  B.A.,  B.L.,  Principal 
of  the  Rathmines  Urban  District  Council  School  of 
Commerce,  were  then  named  as  a Sub-Committee  to 
draft  this  Memorandum  ; embodying  all  suggestions  re- 
ceived from  members  of  the  Committee.  The  draft  to 
be  laid  before  Committee  on  Monday,  14th  May,  1906. 

On  that  date,  after  consideration,  the  Committee 
postponed  the  business  to  their  June  meeting.  On 
18th  June,  after  further  consideration,  the  matter 
was  postponed  to  a Special  Meeting,  called  for  Mon- 
day, 25th  June,  when  the  draft  as  amended  was 
finally  approved  of  it  in  its  present  form. 

(2.)  The  Rathmines  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  the  Urban  District  Council  of 
Rathmines  and  Rathgar  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II.  of 
the  Act  of  1899  (under  Section  14).  It  consists  of 
eight  members,  who  are  Urban  Councillors,  and  of 
•seven  other  persons,  making  fifteen  memheirs  in  all. 

(3.)  The  funds  used  by  the  Committee  are  between 
.£1,800  and  £1,900  per  annum,  derived  as  follows 

(а)  Rate  of  Id.  in  £ brings  in  £711  in  the  Rath 
mines  Urban  District  (Section  19  (3)  of  Act,  1899). 
Next  after  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork,  Rathmines 
yields  the  largest  Id.  rate  in  all  Ireland. 

(б)  A grant  of  £1,000  has  been  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  (Section  16 
(c)  of  1899  Act). 

(c)  Students’  Fees  yield  £185  to  £195. 

(4).  With  this  annual  income  this  Committee  main- 
tains the  Rathmines  Urban  District  Council  School  of 
Commerce,  which  has  completed  its  4th  Session.  The 
current  Prospectus  of  the  School  of  Commerce  is  for- 
warded herewith. 

It  is  a unique  instance  in  Ireland  and  perhaps  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  a technical  school,  maintained 
by  public  funds,  which  is  specialised  to  supply  for 
persons  of  either  sex  technical  instruction  for  com- 
mercial life  only. 

(5.)  The  Rathmines  School  of  Commerce  draws  its 
■students  fiom  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  and  is 
not  designed  merely  for  the  requirements  of  the  Rath- 
mines Urban  District.  By  specialising  in  commercial 
•education,  and  more  especially  in  the  higher  branches 
of  commercial  education,  the  Rathmines  Committee 
have  avoided  overlapping  the  work  of  the  technical 
schools  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Pembroke 
Urban  District.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rath- 
mines  go  to  the  latter  schools  to  obtain  technical  train- 
ing of  an  industrial  type.  On  the  other  hand  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  gets  in  the  Rathmines  School 
of  Commerce  instruction  in  branches  of  commercial 
•education  which  are  not  obtainable  in  any  other  in- 
stitution. 

(6.)  Hence  the  experience  which  the  Rathmines 
Committee  has  acquired  is  of  a special  kind.  It  is  in 
■ft  peculiar  position.  There  are  branches  of  technical 
instruction  provided  for  at  Rathmines  which  would 
■■appear  to  be  unique  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 


organisation  of  commercial  education,  especially  in 
its  higher  branches,  is  a special  work  presenting  its 
own  peculiar  problems.  Having  regard  to  the  back- 
ward condition  of  commercial  education  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  special  experience  gained,  and  the  means 
used  for  the  practical  organisation  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  the  Rathmines  School  of  Commerce,  may 
perhaps  have  some  claim  for  special  consideration  by 
the  Inquiry  Committee. 

(7.)  The  Department,  having  approved  of  the  Rath- 
mines  scheme,  seem  to  have  recognised  the  special 
character  of  our  work ; they  left  us  practically  a free 
hand  to  work  out  our  School  of  Commerce  on  our 
own  lines. 

Our  relations  have  always  been  amicable.  They 
have  always  sanctioned  all  that  we  have  done ; and 
we  have  never  proposed  anything  that  they  have 
hindered  by  their  veto.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
received  much  cordial  encouragement,  and  the 
stimulus  of  emphatic  approval  from  the  higher  offi- 
cials on  the  Technical  Instruction  side  of  the  Depart- 
ment. We  also  include  in  this  remark,  Mr.  Robert 
Blair  who  was  formerly  one  of  these  officials. 

(8.)  This  Committee  is,  in  particular,  most  indebted 
to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  K.C.V.O.,  for  the  warm  in- 
terest which  he  has  always  shown  in  the  Rathmines 
School  of  Commerce,  and  for  the  practical  support 
which  the  Committee  have  received  from  him.  Some 
months  ago,  when  uncertainty  existed  on  the  subject, 
this  Committee  by  unanimous  vote  declared  its  opinion 
that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  should  be  retained  in  the 
position  of  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  as  we 
considered  that,  in  the  present  immature  condition 
ot  technical  education  in  Ireland,  a change  in  the 
person  chiefly  responsible  for  its  organisation  so  far 
would  be  a mistake,  and  might  prove  very  detrimental 
to  the  progress  which  technical  education  was  making 
m this  country.  It  ig  our  opinion  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  be  a permanent  official  of  the  De- 
partment. 

(9.)  When  this  Committee  began  its  special  work, 
technical  instruction  for  Commerce  was  a thing  un- 
known and  unvalued  in  Dublin.  After  four  years’ 
work  the  situation  is  to-day  wholly  changed.  Stu- 
dents were  attracted  to  the  School  of  Commerce,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  reputation  of  the  teachers  we 
employed  ; and  retained  there  by  the  high  quality  of 
the  teaching  they  have  received.  This  is  a principle 
which  this  Committee  hag  applied  with  such  decisive 
success  that  we  regard  it  as  fundamental.  We  em- 
ployed none  but  teachers  of  the  very  highest  qualifica- 
tions, and  we  remunerated  them  handsomely  for  the 
teaching  they  gave.  We  have  always  paid  all  our 
money  for  teaching ; none  for  prizes  or  bursaries  to 
bribe  students  to  learn.  We  think  that  in  a public 
school  like  ours,  much  teaching  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  good  teaching.  Unless  a subject  can  be 
taught  by  a highly  competent  teacher  and  in  the  best 
possible  way,  it  is  better,  we  think,  not  to  teach  it. 

Our  success  as  a School  of  Commerce  is  entirely  due 
to  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  The  high  scale  of  re- 
muneration paid  to  our  teachers,  the  known  reputa- 
tion of  the  teaching  stafl,  the  fact  that  all  of  them 
were  _ local  people — men  and  women  well  known  in 
Dublin  for  their  special  ability — and,  finally,  the 
fa-t  that  we  always  secured  a practical  business  man, 
known  in  Dublin  business  circles  as  such,  to  teach 
a business  subject ; this  it  is  that  has  made  the  Rath- 
mines School  of  Commerce  a really  useful  institution 
whose  practical  value  has  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  business  community  in  Dublin  and  district. 

(10.)  The  fact  is  noteworthy — that  the  teaching  at 
Rathmines  is  applied  directly  to  people  who  are 
actually  at  work  in  Dublin  business  houses.  The 
students  are  nearly  all  adults  who  are  at  business 
already.  The  School  Classes  all  meet  at  night  be- 
tween 7 and  10  p.m.  for  this  reason. 

We  prescribe  no  curriculum ; each  subject  is  taught 
as  an  independent  class,  and  students  select  the  sub- 
jects they  want.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  difierent 
grades  of  the  Commercial  world  want  difierent  groups 
of  subjects  ■;  so  that  it  is  practicable  to  devise  a Time 
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Table  of  Classes  such  that  the  student  can  generally 
take  all  the  subjects  he  wants  without  any  clashing 
as.  regards  hours.  , „ 

(11.)  The  School  Prospectus  shows  details  tor  aU 
the  Classes.  In  this  Memorandum  it  will  he  suth- 
cient  to  say  that  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  com- 
prised under  the  following  six  groups,  viz  :— 

(a.)  Junior  Commercial  Subjects. 

. (b.)  Senior  Commercial  Subjects. 

; <c.)  Modern  Language  Classes. 

(d.)  Special  Classes  for  Bank  Clerks. 

(e.)  Special  Classes  for  Insurance  Cierks. 

(/.)  Special  Clases  for  Railway  Clerks. 

Our  experience- of  these  different  branches  has  tended 
to  enforce  a point  which  we  now  mention — as  it  re- 
veals a principle  in  the  organisation  of  a system  ot 
technical  instruction  which  is  important. 

(12.)  The  principle  may  be  thus  stated Where- 
ever  any  branch  of  Commerce  is  already  organised,  the 
technical  instruction  for  that  branch  ought  to  be 
•grafted  upon  that  existing  organisation.  And  when 
it  is  a case  that  no  such  organisation  already  exists, 
•then  it  becomes  part  of  the  function  of  any  Depart- 
ment that  is  organising  technical  instruction  to  take 
steps  to  bring  into  existence  (if  it  can)  some  organisa- 
tion of  the  kind,  in  order  to  have  something  as  a 
basic  organisation  on  which  the  subsequent  system  of 
technical  instruction  may,  as  it  were,  be  grafted.  We 
proceed  to  illustrate  this  from  our  own  experience. 

(13.)  Thus  the  various  banking  companies  are 
already  organised  in  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in 
Ireland.  In  devising  classes  for  Bank  Clerks  in  our 
School  of  Commerce,  we  have  made  use  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bankers  ; we  accept  their  programme  of  in- 
struction, and  we  arrage  classes  to  teach  the  subjects 
that  the  Institute  examines  in. 

Again,  the  various  Insurance  Companies  are  already 
organised  in  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Ireland. 
Moreover,  the  British  and  Irish  Institutes  have  fur- 
ther combined  to  form  the  “Federation  of  Insurance 
Institutes,”  a body  which  conducts  one  series  of 
examinations  in  Insurance  Subjects  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Accordingly  in  devising  classes 
for  Insurance  Clerks  in  our  School  of  Commerce  we 
have  made  use  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Ireland. 
Accepting  the  advice  and  assistance  of  their  Educa- 
tion Committee,  we  arrange  classes  in  our  School  of 
Commerce  to  teach  the  subjects  which  Dublin  In- 
surance Clerks  must  take  for  the  “ Federation  Exami- 
nations.” 

Yet,  again,  the  Irish  Railway  Companies  have  an 
organisation  for  certain  common  purposes  (not  yet, 
educational  purposes)  at  the  Irish  Railway  Clearing 
House.  Accordingly,  in  devising  classes  at  the  School 
of  Commerce  for  Railway  Clerks,  we  have  made  use  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Railway  Managers  at  the  Rail- 
way Clearing  House.  And  our  experience  of  these 
Railway  Classes  has  been  of  such  a kind  that  we  find 


that  their  successful  working  will  depend  upon 
i Railway  Education  Committee 


the 


formation  of  . 
supervise  their  working  ; so  much  so  that  we  are  at  the 
present  moment  pressing  upon  the  Railway  Managers 
the  necessity  for  some  such  Education  Committee 
to  sit  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  if  the  problem 
of  the  technical  education  of  Railway  Clerks  is  to  be 
successfully  grappled  with. 

(14.)  Now,  the  principle  illustrated  in  these  three 
cases  from  our  own  experience  is  very  widely  applic- 
able. We  seek  to  direct  the  Inquiry  Committee’s  at- 
tention to  it,  because  it  points  to  a part  of  the  func- 
tions of  a State  Department,  engaged  in  organising 
technical  education,  which  has  not  yet  been  properly 
appreciated  in  Ireland. 

Take,  as  an  instance  that  concerns  ourselves,  the 
contrast  which  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  present  to  similar  bodies,  say,  in 
Germany.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  only  a very  loose  form  of  organisation 
among  business  firms  compared  with  what  similar 
Chambers  have  become  in  Germany.  Now,  the  Com- 
mercial education  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  far 
behind  that  of  Germany,  very  largely  because  of  this 
difference.  Our  experience  goes  to  show  that  a Go- 
vernment instrument,  such  as  a Department  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  ought  to  apply  itself  as  part  of  its 
function,  to  stimulating  in  our  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce a movement  towards  a closer  co-operation  among 
business  firms  for  common  purposes.  It  ought  to  do 
this  merely  in  order  that  a basic  organisation  may 
thereby  be  created  in  these  countries  upon  which  the 


Commercial  Education  of  the  United  Kingdom  mav 
hereafter  be  erected  to  something  equivalent  to  the- 
German  level 

(15.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a Memorandum, 
such  as  this  to  develop  this  point  further.  Shortly 
stated,  our  point  is  that  a Government  Department 
of  Technical  Instruction  must  not  be  merely  concerned 
with  the  supervision  and  subsidising  of  Technical 
Schools.  It  must  step  down  into  the  actual  world 
outside  the  schools;  and  it  must  there  initiate,  or- 
ganise, and  push  forward  movements  of  various  kinds 
which  help  to  create  a medium  in  which  the  schools- 
can  live,  lie  nourished,  and  thrive. 

State  action  of  that  kind  is  common  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  ; it  is  not  usual  in  Great  Britain. 
But  in  this  respect  Ireland  is  a country  that  needs- 
to  be  run  more  on  the  Continental  than  on  the  British 
lines. 

(16.)  Arising  in  this  connection,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  University  of  Dublin  has  recently  made  a ' 
first  step  towards  the  recognition  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation as  a University  matter.  The  highest  form  of 
Commercial  Education  is  the  special  education  of  the- 
employer  class.  Now,  in  these  countries  there  is  no- 
such  thing  known.  And  it  may  be  said  that  onr 
employer  class  will  not  be  brought  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  technical  instruction  exists  for  their  class 
also,  until  they  discover  that  it  has  become  a branch 
of  professional  training  at  the  Universities.  Conse- 
quently, this  new  departure  in  Dublin  University 
offered  the  first  opportunity  in  Ireland  for  interesting, 
the  employer  class  in  the  problem  of  technical  in- 
struction for  themselves.  And  it  was  suggested  to- 
the  Department  officials  that  the  Department  might 
seize  that  opportunity  to  convene  a general  Conference 
on  Higher  Commercial  Education.  But  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  recognised  as  coming  into  the  proper 
function  of  the  Department.  So  nothing  was  done,, 
and  an  occasion  was  lost  when  something  might  have 
been  achieved  in  promoting  the  higher  branches  of  a 
School  of  Commerce  such  as  ours. 

(17.)  We  now  pass  on  to  make  an  observation  which 
is  primarily  directed  to  the  “Definition  Clause”  of 
the  Act  of  1899.  We  mean  the  Clause  in  Section  30 
which  provides  an  answer  to  the  question: — What 
subjects  may  be  said  to  be  “Technical  Instruction"' 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Actl  The  definition  of 
Technical  Instruction  states  explicitly: — “It  shall 
not  include  instruction  given  in  elementary  schools.” 
Our  Committee  agree  that  children  of  the  school-going 
ages  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  _ in  Technical 
Schools  instruction  of  the  type  given  in  elementary- 
schools.  But  ..when  adults  are  already  at  business  and 
unable  to  attend  the  elementary  schools,  they  are  de- 
barred by  this  Definition  Clause  from  obtaining  in- 
struction of  an  elementary  school  type  in  a technical 
school. 

In  our  School  of  Commerce  the  students  are  adults;, 
and  nearly  all  are  employed  all  day  at  business.  Now, 
many  of  them  come  to  us  so  deficient  in  elementary 
education  that  a great  part  of  their  class  instruction 
must  be  of  an  elementary  type.  Two  results  follow; 
both  very  detrimental  to  technical  instruction  pro- 
perly so  called,  viz. : — 

(o.)  The  standard  of  instruction  has  to  be  lowered' 
in  the  technical  school,  so  that  those  who  want 
technical  instruction  of  the  proper  kind  find  the 
class  work  not  up  to  their  requirements ; and  they 
are  disappointed,  and  may  often  cease  their  at- 
tendance. 

(b.)  The  funds  intended  for  technical  instruction 
are  largely  dissipated  in  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds 
intended  for  elementary  instruction,  even  when  the 
students  are  adults. 

(21.)  In  Ireland,  we  have  no  evening  Continuation 
Schools,  financed  from  elementary  education  funds, 
which  adults  can  attend  after  business  hours.  More- 
over, adults  will  attend  a technical  school  where  otter 
adults  are  flocking,  who  would  be  deterred  from  at- 
tending an  Evening  Continuation  School  onlv  in- 
tended for  persons  of  defective  education,  by  a sensi- 
tive feeling  of  personal  dignity,  which  is  a real,  even 
if  foolish,  sense  of  shame.  It  is  certainly  a matter 
of  great  practical  importance  in  Ireland  that  adults 
whose  elementary  education  is  defective,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  come  to  technical  schools  to  make  geou 
their  defects.  But,  at  the  same  time,  arrangemen 
should  be  made  by  which  the  teaching  of  such  adults 
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ohnuld  be  given  in  the  technical  school  at  the  expense 
li  the  public  funds  voted  for  elementary  instruction. 

122  1 In  our  opinion,  this  thing  can  he  done  with- 
A any  real  administrative  difficulty,  (a)  Technical 
Schools  ought  to  be  authorised  to  give  elementary  in- 
struction to  adults.  (b)  The  expenditure  on  such 
classes  ought  to  be  kept  separate;  and  those  class- 
rooms may,  if  necessary,  be  inspected  by  Elementary 
Education7  Inspectors,  (c)  At  the  end  of  the  school 
session,  when  the  whole  expenditure  on  these  ele- 
mental ” classes  is  ascertained,  the  Department  of 
Technical  Instruction  (not  the  School)  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  have  a sum  paid  over  to  it  from  the 
Board  of  National  (Primary)  Education  recouping  it 
for  this  expenditure  on  “ Elementary  ” instruction. 

In  this  way  the  funds  intended  for  technical  in- 
struction would  be  preserved  intact  for  that  purpose. 
And  the  equivalent  of  an  evening  continuation  school 
would  be  got,  under  conditions  which  would  be  much 
more  calculated  in  Ireland  to  prove  successful  in 
reaching  those  adults  whose  education  is  defective. 

(23.)  We  are  informed  that  when  this  matter  was 
proposed  to  the  Department,  the  senior  officials  re- 
fected the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  absurd  that  one  Government  Department  should 
bo  empowered  to  make  a claim  “for  work  done" 
against  another  Government  Department. 

We  beg  to  point  out,  that  Government  Departments 
should  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
and  the  officials  should  study  constantly  how  to  so 
adapt  themselves.  We  think  that  the  absurdity 
lies  rather  in  the  officials  expecting  that  the  public 
requirements  are  to  be  adapted  to  them. 

(24.)  Furthermore,  we  think  that  the  “ Consulta- 
tive Committee”  established  by  Section  23  of  the  Act 
of  1899,  does  provide  very  much  the  machinery  that  is 
required.  That  Consultative  Committee  is  already  a 
sort  of  “Clearing  House”  for  ideas  between  various 
Educational  Departments.  If  it  is  to  act,  as  well 
as  to  consult,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  a “ Clearing  House”  for  finance  between 
these  same  educational  departments. 

Our  point  is  that  the  funds  now  voted  for  technical 
instruction  ought  to  be  preserved  intact  for  this  higher 
purpose.  Ana  that  the  standard  of  the  teaching  given 
in  technical  classes  ought  not  to  be  lowered,  as  it  is 
at  present,  in  order  to  make  good  defects  in  the  pri- 
mary education  of  our  adult  people ; with  the  result 
of  disgusting  and  repelling  the  properly  equipped 
adults  who  come  for  technical  instruction  of  the  type 
that  modern  industry  and  commerce  require. 

(25.)  There  is  one  other  matter  which  to  this  Com- 
mittee is  of  very  serious  importance.  Our  School  of 
Commerce  is  housed  in  an  old  school  building,  the 
lease  of  which  our  Committee  obtained  when  it  had 
fifteen  years  to  run.  Five  years  have  now  gone,  and 
in  ten  years’  time  our  lease  expires.  We  have  no 
funds  for  building  purposes,  or  for  paying  fines  on  the 
renewal  of  our  lease,  should  our  present  premises  be 
then  deemed  inadequate  for  our  requirements,  except 
the  annual  income  which  at  present  goes  to  maintain 
the  School  of  Commerce. 

This  matter  has  never  been  considered  by  the  Urban 
District  Council,  which  is  the  financial  authority. 
That  Council  provides  an  annual  income,  by  the 
penny  rate,  of  some  £711  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  in  consideration  of  receiving  a 
further  contribution  of  £1,000  annually  from  the  De- 
partment. It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Council  will 
not  be  willing  to  incur  a large  capital  liability  to 
provide  funds  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  unless  a similar  contribution  of  a capital 
sum  for  building  purposes  can  be  advanced  by  the 
Department  from  national  as  distinct  from  local 
sources.  The  powers  of  the  Department  to  make  any 
contribution  of  the  kind,  and  the  provision  of  funds 
for  the  purpose  is  a matter  on  which  the  Inquiry 
Committee  might  well  institute  special  inquiries,  for, 
in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  other  subject  affecting 
technical  education  in  Ireland  which  is  more  urgent 
or  more  important  than  this.  There  is  certainly  no 
district  where  the  difficulty  is  more  palpable  and 
more  grave  than  in  the  Rathmines  Urban  District. 

13025.  Have  you  anything  to  add? — Not  a'  great 
deal.  That  is  pretty  exhaustive  from  our  standpoint. 
The  buildings  themselves  are  already  full.  With  re- 
gard to  one  point  which  has  occurred  to  me1 — but  I 
don’t-  know  whether  I have  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  mentioning  it.  The  large  salaries  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  type  of  teachers  we  require  would 
prevent  a similar  local  institution  being  founded  in 


almost  any  other  part  of  Ireland — possibly  with  the  Oel.  26^11108. 
exception  of  Belfast — and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  Mr  xhoraus 
it  might  be  a very  good  thing  if  the  more  promising  Edmondson, 
pupils  in  the  country  who  attend  the  somewhat  limited 
commercial  classes  that  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
towns  and  centres  could  obtain  scholarships  attainable 
m our  School  of  Commerce  to  enable  them  to  come 
up  to  Dublin  to  reside  for  a time,  and  so  be  the  means 
of  taking  back  to  their  own  neighbourhood  a higher 
technical  education  and  a higher  standard  than  would 
be  otherwise  obtained. 

13026.  I suppose  you  have  no  resident  students  now. 

Do  they  all  come  from  Dublin  ? — Well,  principally  from 
Rathmines  and  Dublin.  As  the  report  said,  we  take 
frolm  Dublin  because  in  the  Dublin  Technical  Schools 
they  could  not  possibly  have  as  high  a standard  of 
commercial  education  as  we  have. 

13027.  (Mr.  Micks ).- — Owing  to  other  subjects  they 
take  up  ? — There  would  not  be  room. 

13028.  There  would  not  be  the  money? — No;  the 
residents  of  Rathmines  are  verv  largely  a commercial 
class — clerks,  people  in  a small  way  of  business  and 
banks,  and  therefore  the  technical  schools  of  a more 
industrial  type  would  be  out  of  place.  Acting  under 
the  very  able  advice  of  Mr.  Blair  we  started  this 
School  of  Commerce. 

13029.  If  students  came  up  for  scholarships  from 
the  country  what  would  be  the  financial  arrangement 
with  your  school.  Would  your  school  be  paid  so  much 
for  each  one  coming  in? — I have  hardly  thought  of 
those  arrangements  yet.  We  should  be  very  glad  if 
pupils  came  and  paid  the  ordinary  fees.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  make  a distinction  between  city 
and  country  people. 

13030.  And  that  would  most  likely  be  the  view  of 
your  colleagues? — Yes. 

13031.  (Mr.  'Ogilvie). — As  a matter  of  fact,  your 
classes  are  evening  classes? — They  are,  sir. 

13032.  Then,  is  it  not  the  case  that  a considerable 
number  of  your  pupils  do  come  from  the  country  more- 
or  less  indirectly  in  this  way?  Supposing  a youth  is 
apprenticed  in  a bank  in  the  provinces,  end  taking 
advantage  of  whatever  evening  instruction  is  available, 
and  he  endeavours  to  get  promoted  to  the  head  office 
of  his  own  bank  or  company,  or  if  he  is  not  connected 
with  any  big  corporation  tries  to  get  into  some  com- 
mercial office  in  Dublin  for  experience,  he  then  comes 
to  you  foe  instruction  in  the  ordinary  way?— We  have 
a good  number  'of  that  class,  but  there  are  a large 
number  whose  business  associations  keep  them  in  their 
own  cities  or  towns,  and  who  would  not  inour  the  ex- 
pense of  residence  in  Dublin  unless  they  were  helped 
in  some  way.  , 

13033.  And  the  instruction  given  in  your  school  is 
not  intended  to  provide  all  the  education  necessary, 
but  merely  to  supplement  the  education  given  in  the 
offices  in  Dublin,  I take  it,  by  evening  training.  If  a 
young  man  comes  np  from  the-  country  to  Dublin  I 
take  it  that  he  would  require  to  have  something  in 
addition  to  what  he  gets  in  your  classes — the  practical 
work  in  the  office  on  the  wider  scale  that  is  possible  hero 
in  order  to  supplement- — the  school  being  one  of  two 
things  necessary  ? — Quite  so  ; but  there  must  be  a very 
large  number  who  are  never  promoted  to  Dublin,  and 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  live  in  Dublin. 

13034.  Yes.  Supposing  the  local  authority  in  the 
country  had  an  active  and  promising  youth  in  commer- 
cial work  and  wished  to  send  them  to  the  Rathmines 
School,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  something  fur- 
ther for  his  instruction  than  what  the  school  could1 
give  for  his  occupation  during  the  day? — Yes,  if  he 
was  as  ambitious  as  I would  like  to  see  ail  these  stu- 
dents with  their  studies. 

13035.  (Mr.  Micks). — Read  in  the  day  and  attend 
school  at  night? — Yes. 

13036.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  could  be  done,  but  it  is 
not  a very  desirable  programme  of  work  from  a prac- 
tical point  of  view.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the 
pupil  Ic  may  not  be  a very  wise  thing  to  send  a 
young  man  up  from  the  country  to  study  certain  sub- 
jects, especi-alfy  as  the  work  in  the  classes  is  arranged 
in  such  a way  that  three  nights  a week  at  the  outside 
is  as  much  work  as  the  student  intends  to  do. 

13037.  You  don’t  expect  your  students  to  attend 
more  than  three  evenings  in  a week  ? — That  is  partly 
because  they  are  employed  during  the  day.  Anyone 
coming  up  from  the  country  and  having  his  time  on 
his  hands  during  the  day  is  not  so  hard  worked,  and 
could  very  well  attend  four  or  five  evenings  in  the  week. 
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because  he  would  not  have  a strain  on  his  brain  dur- 
ing the  day  time. 

13038.  Quite  so.  But  what  I am  putting  to  you  is 
this,  that  the  instruction  given  in  all  these  classes 
would  he  lost  if  the  pupils  are  not  at  the  same  time 
getting  experience  in  Dublin  to  put  their  instruction 
on  a broad  basis  of  practice.  That  is  to  say,  the  work 
of  each  of  these  classes  takes  for  granted  that  there  is 
tlie  practical  experience  in  the  office,  and  that  the 
teaching  would  fail  if  it  were  given  to  pupils  who  were 
not  having  the  practical  experience  along  with  it  that 
•the  curriculum  definitely  takes  for  granted? — Yes. 

13039.  Therefore,  a boy  coming  up  from  the  country 
would  be  coming  up  at  a great  disadvantage.  I am 
quite  with  you  with  regard  to  hoys  coming  up  from 
the  country  that  they  should  not  he  encouraged  to 
come  up  from  the  country  unless  they  worked  during 
the-  day  in  an  office  to  supplement  the  work  in  the 
school  ‘in  the  evening? — Well,  suppose  a young  man 
in  a country  bank  after  getting  two  or  three  years  in 
the  bank  got  leave  from  his  directors,  or  he  might  re- 
sign if  lie  could  get  a scholarship,  and  got  up  to 
Dublin  he  would  possess  precisely  the  ground  work 
you  have  alluded  to. 

13040.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  get  some  business  house,  if  not  a bank,  in  Dublin 
to  give  them  some  occupation  during  the  day? — I 
should  think  it  very  likely  that  a young  man’s  direc- 
tors, if  they  took  a right  view  of  it,  and  saw  he  was 
anxious  to  push  himself  on,  would  try  to  meet  him  in 
that  way.  It  would  be  a very  good  way  of  doing  it. 

13041.  I am  putting  it  to  you,  because,  really,  it  is 
a most  important  • problem.  It  is  most  important  to 
eee  how  boys  in  the  country  are  to  have  the  advantage 
of  central  institutions  such  as  the  Rathmines  School. 
It  applies  in  their  case — commercially.  I was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  you  express  the  idea  that  a boy  was 
to  be  encouraged  to  come  np  solely  for  evening  work. 
Is  that  your  deliberate  view,  or  would  you  prefer  to 
see  the  other  thing? — In  the  course  of  time  we  might 
liave  a day  class,  as  well  as  evening,  in  the  higher 
commercial  subjects.  That  is  in  the  future,  if  things 
go  on  as  we  hope  they  will  go  on.  That  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  movement,  if  it  is 
successful,  as  they  have  it  on  the  Continent. 

13042.  You  are  definitely  of  opinion  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  encourage  the  formation  of  day  schools  of 
that  kind? — Ultimately.  I don’t  think  we  are  ready 
for  it  yet. 

13043.  I notice  a further  source  of  income  that  you 
make  no  mention  of — from,  '‘grants  upon  attendance” 
paid  by  the  Department? — There  are  none  payable  to 
us  under  what  you  call  the  South  Kensington  Grant. 

13044.  Under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Techni- 
cal Instruction  we  have  nothing  but  the  £1,000  that 
has  been  mentioned.  But  here  is  an  extract  f roan  the 
programme  for  the  current  year  that  apportions  pay- 
ments of  grants  over  an  organised  course  in  commer- 
cial subjects,  such  as  would  apply  in  your  case, 
amounting  to  sums  varying  from  2d.  to  5 d.  per  head 
of  a single  pupils  attendance.  That  would,  in  a school 
ljke  yours,  amount  to  a considerable  sum.  That  is 
the  first  year  of  this  payment.  Have  you  formed  any 
estimate  of  what  it  will  be? — No  ; I have  not  gone  into 
that  yet.  I am  aware  of  that  document,  because  I am 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction. 

13045.  You  have  not  made  any  estimate1  of  what  it 
will  be  worth  to  you? — No. 

13046.  In  your  case  it  should  be  a considerable  in- 
crease of  the  revenues  available  for  the  school? — It 
would,  if  we  had  a capitation  grant  of  that  sort. 

13047.  And  which  would  enable  you  to  do  some  of 
the  things  you  see  no  prospect  of  doing  now  ? — Yes. 

13048.  You  make  a proposition  that  the  work  below 
the  grade  of  technical  instruction  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  National  Board.  The  difficulty  you  express  is 
not  one  due  to  the  views  of  the  officials,  but  is  due  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  the  Department  has 
to  work.  It  appears  as  if  you  are  transgressing  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ait  the  present  moment  in  spending 
money  intended  for  technical  instruction  upon  work 
that  is  not  so? — Solme  of  our  classes  are  on  the  border 
line,  certainly,  but  they  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Department. 

13049.  There  is  no  reason  in  -the  world,  at  least  in 
the  regulations,  why,  though  it  may  not  be  so  con- 
venient, the  work  that  falls  properly  on  the  National 
Board  should  not  be  conducted  by‘  your  Committee, 
only  under  the  National  Board  regulations ; and  why 


you  should  not  draw  grants  from  the  National  R„  j 
You  see  the  National  Board  offer  grants  in 
evening  school  work.  They  have  offered  it  for  an  *° 
her  of  years.  Any  work  in  the  school  which  k 
that  grade  would  naturally  form  the  basis  for  i 
grants.  Have  your  Committee  considered  the  nu- 
bility of  that ? No  ; because  it  is  only  lately'  duri™ 
the  last  year  or  so,  that  this  has  been  so  ma>-ked  witf 
us.  The  school  has  been  getting  more  and  more  of™ 
older  class  eaoh  year,  and  when  it  was  a youim  dm  of 
students  there  were  more  of  them  on  a level  in  ger.er  1 
education.  Now,  the  contrast  is  more  marked”  as  w 
get  more  of  the  adult  class. 

13050.  Would  you  gather  from  that,  that,  presently 
there  would  be  so  few  below  the  standard  for  Technical 
Institution  Committees’  work  that  it.  is  not  worth 
while  considering  now  the  National  Board’s  work- 
that  is,  the  elementary  work  is  gradually  diminishing 
in  proportion? — It  is  diminishing  this  year,  but  stiff 
there  is  a very  considerable  amount,  n very’  fair  num- 
ber, who  come  to  us  who  are  deficient  in  one  branch 
or  another  of  what  you  may  call  the  rudiments  of 
secondary  education. 

13051.  You  say  the  funds  should  be  quite  distinct— 
the  technical  instruction  funds  should  not  be  poached 
upon  by  elementary  education?- -Yes. 

13052.  Would  it  not  be  properly  deduced  from  that 
that  you  ought,  in  elementary  work  under  the  National 
Board,  to  gee  a grant  for  that  work  so  as  to  conserve 
the  whole  of  the  money  available  for  technical  work  for 
that  purpose? — That  is  practically  what  we  propose- 
that  the  classes  in  our  schools  should  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  National  Board. 

13053.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this,  why  yon  don’t 
do  it  by  applying  to  the  National  Board  for  tho  regis- 
tration of  those  classes  as  National  Board  evening 
classes,  and  by  claiming  grants  from  the  National 
Board  in  respect  to  them.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
you  have  not  done  so? — We  have  not  considered  it 
so  far. 

13054.  You  must  have  been  very  wealthy?— We 
have  had  enough  to  meet  our  present  needs. 

13055.  You  have  stated  the  general  principles  in 
your  Memorandum,  with  which  we  all  agree,  concern-  ‘ 
ing  technical  education  and  the  money  available  for 
it,  but  that  would  necessarily  mean  getting  for  the 
elementary  instruction  whatever  is  available  for  it 
You  have  not  done  that? — That  is  a point  we  must 
certainly  consider. 

13056.  I do  not  find  in  the  Prospectus  any  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  course  of  studies  I should  like 
to  know  to  what  extent  the  Principal  advises  and  con- 
sults with  the  students  as  to  the  subjects  they  should 
take  and  their  scheme  of  studios  ? — Every  individual 
student  he  gives  very  great  personal  attention  to. 
T often  admire  him  in  that  respect.  I sit  beside  him 
when  he  is  receiving  the  students.  Ho  goes  thoroughly 
into  the  capabilities  of  every  student  and  advises 
him  very  admirably  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  and  as 
to  which  classes  to  take. 

13057.  Then,  I suppose,  the  progress  made  in  that 
way  by  individual  students  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Department  to  satisfy  the  conditions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  grants  in  the  new  programme? — Very  pro- 
bably I should  think  they  would. 

13058.  You  have  not  applied  to  the  Department  to 
ascertain  that  ? — No ; we  have  not  taken  any  action  on 
that  circular  yet.  , . 

13059.  This  circular  was  issued  before  the  beginning 
of  the  session  ? — Our  curriculum  was  prepared  before 
that. 


13060.  If  you  were  going  to  get  grants  under  this 
would  not  you  require  to  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Department  before  now? — Of  course  we 
should,  for  this  year. 

13061.  My  point  is ; here  is  the  Department  making 
a very  liberal  offer  of  grants  in  respect  of  such  in- 
struction as  you  are  giving  and  apparently  you  have 
not  held  out  your  hat  yet? — No.  We  are  very  modest. 
I suppose  the  Department  has  been  very  liberal  to 
us  and  lias  given  us  all  that  we  really  wanted,  so  far, 
and  we  have  not  had  occasion  yet  to  cast  about  for  side 
help  like  that. 

13062.  (Mr.  Micks).— Your  ordinary  revenue  i» 
sufficient  at  present? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  all  this  building  business  has 
to  go  on,  and  as  a mere  matter  of  business  arrange- 
ment you  would  expect  that  this  would  be  looked  after. 
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13063.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  hope  to  get  definite 
assistance  for  building? — We  hope,  when  the  time 
comes.  The  interior  arrangements  at,  present  are  very 
inconvenient,  having  to  pass  through  one  schoolroom 

to  get -to  another.  . , ...... 

13064.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — My  suggestion  is  that  the 
Board,  in  addition  to  giving  lump  grants  are  now 
living  grants  which  are  measured  by  the  rating  and 
standard  of  work,  and  that  by  securing  these  grants 
vou  would  be  able,  by  the  ordinary  regulations  of  the 
Department,  to  secure  an  adequate  balance  annually, 
and  would  be  putting  yourself  in  a position  to  provide 
for  additional  accommodation  when  necessary  ?— I am 
not  nuifce  clear  whether  we  should  be  allowed  to  save 
up  money  in  that  way.  If  the  Department  give  us 
grants  in  one  direction,  perhaps  that  would  reduie  it 
in  another  if  they  see  we  are  getting  more  than  is 
absolutelv  necessary  for  our  annual  needs. 

13065. “(Mr.  Micks). — The.  £1,000  would  decrease 
ihen,  you  are  afraid? — It  might. 

(Mr.  Ogilme). — This  is  the  fundamental  question. 
It  is  a question  of  how  the  Board  are  to  aid  such 
schools  as  yours.  They  are  doing  it  in  two  ways ; one 
by  large  lump  grants;  and  one  by  an  offer  of  grants 
on  work  done.  If  you  are  assisted  by  ’.amp  grants  only 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  complain  there  ’s  no  provision 
made  for  future  accommodation. 

13066.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  never  looked  upon  that 
programme  as  a means  of  providing  a building  fund  ? 
—No ; my  Committee  have  not  considered  that 
seriously.  This  was  drafted  before  the  circular  was 

13067.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  not  considered  that 
since  ? — No ; it  was  too  late  practically  to  consider  it 
for  this  session. 

13068.  (Mr.  Micks).— Can  you  tell  as  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  instruction  given  at  Rathmines  upon  the 
pupils,  or  is  it  rather  too  soon  ?— It  is  too  soon  for 
that,  but  I may  say  this,  that  some  of  the  students 
went  in  for  the  examination  taken  by  the  Dublin 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  connection  with  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  they  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful and  carried  almost  everything  before  them 
in  the  financial  classes,  and  some  that  we  have  trained 
in  the  accountancy  have  been  very  successful  in  taking 
out  qualifications  from  the  different  accountancy 
bodies. 


13069.  Have  you  heard  any  opinions  of  employers 
as  to  the  value  of  your  instruction  so  far  ? — We  have, 
from  the  Bankers’  Institute.  They  think  very  well 
of  the  work  we  have  done  in  training  students  to  pass 
examinations.  We  have  done  very  good  work  there. 
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13070.  Some  of  these  students  are  now  engaged  in 
commercial  life? — They'  are  nearly  all  engaged.  Men 
up  to  forty-five  years  of  age  tried  to  improve  themselves 
in  some  branches  of  commercial  life  which  they  felt  they 
were  not  sufficiently  up  to  for  the  position  they  held. 
We  have  had  such  a thing  as  the  secretary  of  a com- 
pany coming  into  our  accountancy  class  and  trying  to 
make  up  his  deficiencies — a very  laudable  thing. 
There  is  one  other  point  to  which,  as  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  I must,  refer.  I 
have  been  a year  a member  of  that  Board,  and  I must 
say  that  I cannot  see  that  my  presence  has  been  worth 
very  much.  I do  not  know  how  it  could  be  remedied. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  a Board  like  that  cannot 
go  into  details  like  the  Council  of  an  Urban  District 
or  a Corporation  would  do.  Thi3  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  former  members ; but  certainly  I do  not  see 
that  the  present  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  is  of 
very  much  service.  They  sit  round  a table  and  the 
Department  brings  forward  schemes  of  technical  in- 
struction to  be  approved  of,  and,  practically,  we  must 
accept  the  Department’s  recommendations  and  we  don’t 
have  very  much  more  to  do.  I am  not  enabled  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  how  we  could  be  made  more  useful 
or  whether  we  had  better  be  abolished  or  not.  I think 
that  is  .the  feeling  of  some  members  of  that  Board.  I 
don’t  think  that  when  we  go  to  it  we  can  do  very 
much. 

13071.  (Chairman).  How  often  do  jou  meet?— 
Three  or  four  times  a year.  Some  members  are  only 
elected  for  three  years.  Then  they  are  not  elected 
again,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  much  hold 
of  the  details  of  the  Departments’s  work  in  that 
time;  it  is  of  such  a vast  extent.  I should  bo  glad 
if  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  we  could  be 
more  useful,  or  else,  if  we  cannot  be  of  more  use, 
then  we  might  be  superseded.  That  is  my  personal 
opinion.  Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  who  see  that 
evidence  in  print  will  come  down  on  me  for  giving  it, 
but  that  is  my  personal  opinion. 


Mr.  Anthony  Reeves  examined. 


13072.  (Chairman). — You  were  agricultural  instruc- 
tor in  the  County  Cavan? — Yes. 

13073.  You  now  occupy  a position  under  the  De- 
partment ?— Yes ; travelling  inspector. 

13074.  What  are  your  duties  ? — Chiefly  in  connection 
with  transit. 

13075.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  animals  or  merchandise  ( — 
Both ; looking  after  transit  arrangements ; acting 
under  the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  and  with  regard 
to  the  transit  of  produce,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and 
transit  of  animals. 

13076.  (Chairman). — I think  you  were  m the  room 
when  the  other  instructors  were  examined.  Does 
their  experience  in  their  respective  counties  fairly 
agree  with  yours  in  character? — Yes,  it  agrees  with 
mine,  but  there  is  one  very  important  work  the  De- 
partment carried  out  in  Cavan  that  was  not  dealt 
with  by  the  other  inspectors.  That  was  in  connection 
with  the  prevention  of  diseases,  the  disease  which  was 
known  as  “ black  leg  ” in  cattle.  This  was  an  awful 
scourge  to  the  district  there.  I reported  to  the  De- 
partment, and  as  a result-  the  Department  sent  to 
Professor  Mason.  I spent  some  time  with  him.  He 
instructed  me  to  inoculate  some  test  cases.  I selected 
some  of  the  worst  infected  farms  in  the  county  and 
inoculated  the  calves,  and  on  all  those  farms  the  in- 
oculation was  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

13077.  Are  von  a veterinary  surgeon?— No ; but 
Cavan  is  a county  in  which  there  are  practically  no 
veterinary  surgeons.  They  are  mostly  small  holders. 
They  were  in  isolated  districts  where  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  a veterinary  surgeon.  Since  that  the 
inoculation  of  the  calves  has  been  practically  earned 
out  all  over  the  county.  The  result  has  been  that 
“black  leg”  lias  practically  disappeared  from  these 
districts.  During  the  last  three  years  a cheimist,  from 
whom  I obtained  the  particulars,  has  sold 
2,540  pellets  for  inoculating  calves.  Of  course,  all  the 


chemists  in  Cavan  are  selling  these  pellets  now.  I 
was  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  and  I got  him  to 
give  me  that  report.  The  farmers  all  do  it  them- 
selves. They  buy  the  injectors  there.  One  might 
biiy  an  injector  in  the  townland  and  inject  all  the 
calves  for  Ins  neighbours.  In  some  districts  the  large 
farmers  have  the  outfits  themselves. 

13078.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  used  they  do  for  “black- 
leg •’  1 — Ail  sorts  of  things — hanging  part  of  the  dis- 
eased animal  in  the  chimney  ; inoculating  them  with 
garlic ; and  several  things  like  that ; hut  they  did 
not  prevent  the  disease.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I cal- 
culated the  loss  from  this  disease  and  some  other  dis- 
eases was  a great  deal  more  than  the  total  rating  of  the 
county.  It  was  quite  a common  thing  1o  come  across 
farmers  who  had  had  three  or  four  calves  in  the  year 
and  lost  the  whole  lot. 

13079.  (Mr.  Micks).— Was  that  all  over  Cavan?— 
It  was  practically  ail  over  the  county,  but  von  would 

tet  one  district  where  it  was  very  bad  and  an  adjoinuig 
istrict  where  it  was  not  bad  at  all.  In  connection 
with  co-operation,  I found  there  where  the  farms  were 
so  very  small  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hope  for 
verv  much  benefit,  as  the  result  of  those  schemes  of  tne 
Department,  without  co-operation.  Of  course,  the  first 
year  I started  lectures  on  manures,  seeds,  tillage  and 
all  that,  and  I found  the  people  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  working  of  the  Department.  During  the  second 
season  that  we  worked  I gave  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  schemes  of  the  Department,  and  how  to  avail  of 
them.  The  first  year,  then,  we  had  only  about  twelve 
premiums  taken  up  for  bulls.  The  next  year  we  had 
thirty-one,  all  taken  up.  Now  we  have  not  premiums 
enough  available  at  all.  A»  a matter  of  fact  all  the 
bull  premiums,  thirty-one,  are  taken  up.  The  pig 
scheme  was  not  a success.  It  was  mwe  the  fault  of  the 
County  Committee  there  than  anything  else,  because 
. r.i_..r  —mid  !«.  a (Treat  thine  to  eet  a 
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large  number  of  young  sows  and  boars.  They  bought 
forty.  They  bought  twenty  boars  and  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  sows,  very  young  some  of  them.  They 
turned  out  very  badly.  Some  of  the  boars  served  too 
early  in  age,  and  did  not  grow  very  well.  Since  that, 
mere  care  has  been  taken  in  securing  boars,  and  those 
last  year  did  very  well.  There  ace  about  eighteen 
agricultural  societies  there,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  Co-operative  Banks  have 
beon  a great  success,  as  also  have  the  Co- 
operative Societies.  The  Co-operative  Societies  are 
only  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  manures, 
and  the  Banks  for  lending  small  sums,  from 
£3  to  £15  or  £18,  to  farmer®  for  the  purchase  of 
manures  and  seeds  and  reproductive  purposes  in  the 
way  of  buying  live  stock.  There  are  three  of  these. 
There  is  one  of  those  societies  at  Mount  Nugent.  It 
has  done  very  well.  It  is  a lime-burning  district. 
They  buy  seeds  and  manures.  They  go  in  for  buying 
coal'  and  culm  co-operatively,  and  they  have  secured  a 
very  large  reduction  compared  with  what  they  had  to 
pay  formerly. 

13080.  (Mr.  Micks). — Wasn’t  there  a large  co- 
operative failure  sometime  ago  in  Cavan  ? — Unfor- 
tunately there  was  in  connection  with  the  Cavan  Crea- 
meries, the  Ballyhaise  Creameries.  Mr.  Lough  was  the 
manager.  The  other  creameries  are  doing  remarkably 
well.  Killeshandra  is  doing  remarkably  well.  Bally- 
haise was  the  only  one  that  came  down. 

13081.  There  is  nothing  public  about  the  cause  of 
the  failure? — No.  You  hear  a lot  of  rumours  about 
the  cause. 

13082.  You  don’t  know  the  cause? — I believe  the 
cause  was  they  got  too  many  auxiliaries  and  had  not 
capital  enough  to  keep  them  going.  It  is  a great  pity 
because  that  gives  a hindrance  to  the  movement  there. 
These  Co-operative  Societies  have  been  a wonderful 
success,  and  it  would  be  very  advisable  that  the  De- 
partment should  take  over  the  organisation  themselves. 
What  I usually  did  at  my  lectures,  I would  recom- 
mend the  farmers  to  co-operate.  Then,  they  would 
ask  me  the  way.  I then  got  an  organiser  to  oome  out  to 
some  of  my  lectures  ; they  would  hear  him  afterwards. 
Usually  I wrote  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion Society  in  Dublin  and  asked  them  to  send  down 
an  organiser  to  meet  me  at  the  lecture  on  a certain 
evening,  and  then  I went  on  with  my  work,  and  when 
my  lecture  was  finished  he  explained  co-operation  and 
the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  starting  a Sooiety. 

13083.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  not  suggest  their 
being  organised  through  the  County  Committees? — 
Yes  ; I believe  the  Agricultural  Instructors  should  be 
the  organisers,  because  they  are  in  touch  with  the 
farmers. 

13084.  There  are  frequently  members  of  the  County 
Committees  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  trade.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  the  best  medium? — In  some  cases 
the  organiser  would  get  these  men  on  his  back.  That 
is  my  experience  in  Cavan. 

13085.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  left  Cavan  very  friendly 
to  you? — I was  sent  to  try  and  improve  agriculture. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  were  to  have  an  im- 
provement in  Ireland  that  the  farmers  should  combine. 
In  the  case  of  the  bacon  and  dairy  industry,  we  might 
hope  for  no  improvement  in  Ireland  unless  there  is  co- 
operation among  the  farmers. 

13086.  Where  does  Cavan  pork  go  to  ? — To  Belfast 
chiefly,  I believe.  'Some  of  it  goes  to  England,  also, 
through  Dundalk. 

13087.  Your  idea  is  that  the  farmers  do  not  get  a 
sufficient  price  for  the  pork  in  Belfast  or  in  England  ? 
—I  think  you  are  better  off  in  Cavan  than  the  people 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  because  in  Cavan  they  sell 
the  pork  by  weight,  and  there  is  better  competition. 

13088.  Are  you  familiar  with  fairs  in  the  South  ? — 
Yes ; I am  a Kildare  man. 

13089.  Are  you  familiar  with  such  matters  in  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick? — No.  I think  we 
have  practically  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  Kildare. 

13090.  'Do  you  know  there  is  a very  large  amount  of 
Irish  capital,  private  enterprise,  sunk  in  developing 
the  bacon  business  ? — Yes  ; among  -the  Dennys,  Mat- 
tersons,  and  (South  of  Ireland  firms. 

13091.  Would  that  make  you  rather  slow  in  recom- 
mending any  steps  in  the  direction  of  competing  with 
them  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department? — Cer- 
tainly not  to  compete  with  these  firms ; because  the 
Mattersons  and  the  Dennys  and  these  cater  more  for 
a high  class  and  largely  foreign  trade— English  and 
Parisian. 


13092.  Most  of  us  eat  Limerick  bacon  anH  „ 
Yes ; but,  unfortunately,  as  a baoon-rais^  S^ 
must  say  there  is  no-  sense  in  the  prices  the  1 
Ireland  firms  are  giving  for  the  high-class  piKs 
want.  There  is  no  proportion  between  the  price  of?? 
pig  and  the  price  they  charge  for  the  bacon  • and  h 
system  they  have  of  getting  up  private  weigh-brid®*  ■ 
towns  in  the  South  of  Ireland  will  simply  Cr«f 
•monopoly  in  ia  few  years.  Dennys  at  present  have  & 
weigh-bridge  in  Atliy,  and  one  in  Carlow, ; Mattersons 
probably,  have  one  in  another  district.  They  willrZ 
ceive  pigs  on  the  “ off-days,”  and  on  the  fair  or  markot 
days  there  is  no  competition.  If  Dennys  got  150  choir 
pigs— they  only  buy  pigs  12  to  13  stones  weight  that 
is  their  size— they  would  deprive  the  ordinary  monthlv 
fair  of  150  of  these  choice  pigs.  There  is  no  induce- 
ment  for  the  other  buyers  to  go  there. 


13093.  So  that  what  you  complain  of  is  particular 
firms  cutting  in  in  advance  of  the  pig-buying  trade 
generally? — Certainly. 


13094.  Would  that  be  a reason  for  interfering  with 
the  whole  bacon  industry  in  Waterford,  Cork  and 
Limerick  ? — But  what  we  have  got  to  look  to  is  the 
large  industries  of  the  farmers,  and  at  present  the 
pig-breeding  industry  is  declining,  although  at  the 
price  of  pigs  for  the  last  three  years  there  is  no  more 
profitable  occupation  for  farmers. 

13095.  The  prices  are  now  1 — Splendid  prices.  They 
ran  up  to  63s.  last  year.  1 

13096.  Is  not  that  an  inducement  for  the  farmers 
to  continue  the  present  system  ? — Unfortunately,  they 
did  not  get  a fair  price  for  the  pigs. 

13097.  Do  you  think  that  60s.  is  not  a fair  price 
-at  present? — It  -is  not  60s.  just  now;  but  in  4e 
North  of  Ireland  the  price  went  up  to  60s.  during  the 
last  six  months. 


13098.  Whatever  the  price  is  now,  do  -you  think  it 
a fairly  reasonable  price? — Certainly. 

13099.  Why  would  you  start  a business  in  com- 
petition?— I would  start  a business  in  competition 
to  try  to  capture  what  the  Danes  have  got.  The  Danes 
have  taken  our  market  from  us.  Look  at  the  case  of 
Denmark. 

13099a.  Owing  to  the  pig  disease  in  Denmark  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  bacon-makers  by  co-operative 
societies.  Here  we  have  a bacon  industry  existing. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  attack  that 
industry? — But  our  pig-feeding  industry  is  failing. 

13100.  In  competition  with  Denmark  ? — Yes. 

13101.  It  is  owing  to  competition  with  Denmark  you 
think  you  are  obliged  to  attack  capitalist  baoon  factors  1 
— I would  not  attack  anybody.  I would  follow  Danish 
methods,  and  try  and  capture  what  the  Danes  have 
got,  as  we-  are  very  well  able  to  do,  if  our  farmers  are 
organised  on  the  same  lines. 

13102.  Your  opinion  is  that  co-operative  bacon- 
curing  industries  eught,  in  the  interests  of  the  far- 
mers, to  be  started  all  over  the  country? — Undoubt- 
edly. There  is  one  very  important  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  live  stock — I think  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture dealt  with  it  at  the  last  meeting.  It  is  as  regards 
sires.  I think  the  Department  ought  to  have  the 
power  of  preventing  the  use  of  any  sire  in  Ireland 
unless  that  sire  is  licensed  as  being  a proper  sire  to 
use  with  cows,  or  mares,  or  any  other  sort  of  stock. 
Be.cause,  after  a great  deal  of  experience  attending 
fan's — I am  practically  attending  every  important 
fair — I may  say  we  fin'd  great  variations  in  the  pre- 
sent price  of  cattle.  I have  seen  them  sell  within  the 
last  fortnight  as  low  as  14s.  per  cwt.,  to  28s.  and  29s. 
for  well-bred  cattle.  A great  deal  of  that  is  due 
to  the  wretched  class  of  bulls  farmers  are  using  in 
some  districts.  I really  think,  owing  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  cattle  industry  in’  Ireland,  the  Depart- 
ment should  have  some  control  over  the  class  of  bulls 
used  in  the  country,  and.  allow  to  be  used  only  bulls 
up  to  a-  certain  standard  of  quality. 

13103.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  have 
a prohibition,  say,  from  two  or  three  years  hence, 
against  any  man  keeping  for  service  purposes  any 
animal  that  was  not  duly  licensed  by  the  Department 
or  some  other  Department? — I do  not.  I think  there 
are  too  many  in  the  country  already. 

13104.  They  would  gradually  grade  up  to  good  ones? 
— Yes;  and  if  they  were  not  all  pedigree  they  would 
be  sufficiently  good  to  pass  in  some  districts. 

13105.  The  line  could  be  drawn  higher  as  time  went 
on  ? — Yes  ; and  of  course  the  numbers  of  pure-bred 
cattle  have  increased  very  largely  in  recent  years. 
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13106.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  there  was  any- 
thing like  the  same  progress  in  Cavan  as  in  other 

places? The  progress  in  Cavan  was  marvellous.  It 

was  more  than  I expected.  I never  saw  any  friction 
between  the  Committee  and  the  Department,  and  they 
simply  went  to  work  in  a very  practical  manner. 
They  went  in  very  largely  in  Cavan  for  demonstration 
work.  I relied  almost  entirely  upon  demonstration 
work  there.  I made  my  demonstration  plots  not  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  acre  each,  and  generally  had 
thirty  or  forty  of  these  in  the  county  each  year,  and 
by  this  means  I was  able  to  reach  a great  number  of 

(Mr.  Micks). — You  found  it  was  a very  large 
area  to  move  over  ? — It  was  ; but  I usually  consulted 
some  respectable  farmer,  as  far  as  I possibly  could ; 
.and  always  had  the  advice  of  the  various  local  clergy  as 
the  test  men  to  come  into  contact  with  ; and  the 
County  Committee  had  reports  from  farmers  every  year 
as  to  the  results  of  the  demonstrations. 

13108.  Did  you  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  men 
to  give  plots  ? — Yes,  the  first  year. 

13109.  As  soon  as  you  became  known  in  the  county 
did  you  get  as  many  plots  as  you  wanted  ? — Yes ; I 
could  get  any  quantity  after  the  first  year. 

13110.  How  many  plots  had  you  after  the  first  year  ? 
—About  140  plots.  This  year,  in  some  districts,  the 
whole  district  was  a demonstration  plot,  because  all 
the  farmers  were  following  my  views  exactly. 

13111.  You  had  some  pretty  well  all  over  the 
•county? — Yes ; I had  some  in  Gian,  and  in  Killina, 
and  all  over  the  county.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  report 
from  Gian.  (Produced  copy  of  report.) 

13112.  That  is  sprouting  potatoes  ? — Yes  ; they  went 
in  very  extensively  foT  that. 

13113.  Would  you  call  that  a demonstration  plot ? — 
Certainly. 

13114.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  size  of  the  de- 
monstration plots? — A quarter  of  an  Irish  acre. 

13115.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  find  the  people  in 
the  most  backward  districts  slow  to  take  them  up? — 
In  some  of  the  most  backward  districts  .they  were  very 
forward  in  taking  up  these  things.  In  Killina  they 
got  up  a co-operative  society  three  years  ago.  Last  year 
they  got  a splendid  bull — >an  Aberdeen  Angus  bull— it 
is  a very  poor  district — for  the  members  of  the  society. 
They  got  a new  supply  of  seed  potatoes  from  Scotland. 
Practically  the  wnole  of  the  people  there  sprouted 
their  potatoes.  The  co-operative  society  got  a large 
quantity  of  sprouting  boxes  from  Dublin,  and  the 
whole  country-side  there  is  sprouting  potatoes. 

13116.  (Mr.  Dryden). — How  did  the  potatoes  turn 
out  this  year? — I cannot  say.  I was  not  there. 

13117.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  because  some 
of  them  failed  in  other  places  ?— The  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  get  evidence  on  that  point.  _ The  loan  scheme 
for  the  purchase  of  stallions  was  availed  of  there.  I 
got  a couple  of  small  farmers  to  buy  Clydesdale 
stallions  under  the  Department's  scheme.  The  people 
up  there  won’t  have  anything  but  Clydesdales,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  can  sell  the  foals  at  an 
age  they  cannot  do  with  those  of  any  other  horse. 
With  regard  to  the  bulls  in  the  county,  purchased 
under  the  Department’s  loan  scheme,  they  found  it 


a great  advantage  in  every  way,  that  the  individual  Oet.  25,  1906. 
farmer  is  advanced  two-tbirds  of  the  price  of  the  bull  ,,  ~r 
by  the  Department.  Eight  of  those  bulls  were  sold  “*•  A-nthon3’ 
last  year  to  the  Argentine  people  after  being  two  years  Keove,‘ 
in  Cavan,  at  a very  big  price. 

13118.  (Mr.  Brown). — As  far  as  Cavan  is  concerned, 
has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
since  the  live  stock  scheme  came  in  ? — Yes ; it  was 
marked  in  some  of  the  fairs  in  the  price  of  the  calves  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  you  cannot  see  much  improvement 
there  until  the  people  begin  to  winter  and  feed  better. 

13119.  (Mr'.  Micks). — Are  you  a member  of  the 
Veterinary  Department  ? — Yes. 

13120.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  making  regulations  are  principally  under 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act? — Yes. 

13121.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Did  you  hear  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Kennedy? — Yes. 

13122.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  it? — If  I 
caught  a fellow  ill-treating  a beast  at  a fair  I would 
get  nim  arrested;  and  if  there  was  any  undue  delay 
on  the  railways,  it  would  be  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment. At  any  fair  I go  to  I check  the  time  the  cattle 
are  taken  away. 

13123.  Would  the  railway  companies  be  slow  to 
exclude  trespassers  from  their  premises  ? — The  railway 
companies  are  not  strict  enough  in  keeping  them  out. 

Even  within  the  past  week  they  allowed  these  fellows 
to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  the  wagons. 

13124.  They  capture  these  wagons,  and  then  say 
they  will  give  you  a wagon  if  you  will  give  them  so 
much  for  it? — I have  heard  that  they  do  that. 

13125.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I don’t  understand? — These 
drovers  take  possession  of  wagons  in  the  early  morning 
by  putting  a single  beast  in  them,  while  truck  loads  erf 
cattle  may  be  standing  awaiting  loading.  They  do  this 
for  dealers,  who  probably  pay  them  for  doing  so. 

13126.  What  right  has  he  to  take  possession  of  it? — 

No  right. 

13127.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  represents  himself  as 
having  engaged  the  wagon  for  somebody  else  ? — Yes  ; 
they  drive  a single  beast  into  the  wagon,  and  that 
wagon  may  be  detained  two  hours  while  all  the  other 
wagons  are  being  loaded. 

13128.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  the  railway  authorities 
pay  any  attention  to  them? — ’When  wo  are  on  the 
scene  ws  don’t  allow  it. 

13129.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ? — No ; but  the  railway  companies  don’t  like  any 
complaint  made  about  it.  What  they  should  have  is 
a sufficient  staff.  At  some  of  these  big  fairs  they  have 
only  three  men.  The  Transit  Branch  have-  made 
representations  about  this. 

13130.  (Mr.  Brown).— Don’t  you  report  matters'  of 
this  kind  ? — Yes. 

13131.  I assume  they  take  some  action? — They  do 
take  action. 

13132.  (Chairman). — You  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing ? — We  have  no  power  to  do  anything  unless  there 
is  cruelty  or  a likelihood  of  it. 

13133.  You  have  only  the  power  of  an  ordinary 
person  ? — Except  in  the  case  of  cruelty  ; but  on  the 
question  of  taking  possession  of  the  wagons,  we  have 
no  powef  whatever. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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Very  Rev.  E. 
O'Reilly,  p.r. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  26th  OCTOBER,  1906, 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin 
Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.,  G.c.B.  ( Ghairtnan ). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown, 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary, 


Very  Rev.  E.  O’Rbiixy, 

13134.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Technical  Committee  in  King’s  County? — 
Yes. 

13135.  You  reside  at  Kilcormac? — Yes,  about  the 
centre  of  the  county,  ten  miles  from  Tullamore  and 
Birr. 

13136.  You  give  evidence  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Technical  Committee? — Yes. 

13137.  And  express  your  own  views  as  well? — Yes. 

13138.  Will  you  take  your  own  course  as  to  the 
various  points  you  wish  to  bring  before  us? — I first 
wish  to  say  I regard  the  technical  movement  as  very 
beneficial  and  very  useful  if  worked  on  the  proper 
lines,  but  to  carry  on  its  operations  successfully  much 
prudence  and  skill  are  needed.  There  is  a two-fold 
factoT  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work— the  Depart- 
ment and  Committees  through  the  different  counties ; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  work  harmoniously  and 
successfully  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a mutual 
confidence  and  friendly  feeling  should  exist  between 
the  Department  and  those  working  under  them.  We 
regard  ourselves  as  partners  in  carrying  on  the  good 
work  and  we  think  that  in  order  to  be  encouraged  and 
helped,  our  partners  at  headquarters  should  treat  us 
not  as  servants  or  dictate  to  us,  but  more  or  less 
consult  us  and  ask  our  co-operation  in  all  the  move- 
ments that  are  going'on.  Sometimes  that  was  not  the 
case.  We  had  little  frictions  from  time  to  time, 
although  we  worked  the  schemes  in  the  King’s  County 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  the  premier  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  According  to  the  statistics  the 
classes  have  been  better  attended,  and  the  matter  has 
been  going  on  successfully  so  far,  but  it  would  be  much 
more  successful  if  a few  points  that  I would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  were  attended  to,  and  if  there  were 
not  some  obstacles  lying  in  the  course.  The  first  great 
obstacle  we  had  to  encounter  was  apathy.  We  had  to 
encour  age  the  people,  and  let  them  know  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  doubted  and 
had  grave  suspicions  that  it  was  an  anti-Irish  Depart- 
ment, and  we  were  forgetting  our  native  principles  by 
associating  with  those  who  were  anti-Irish.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Department  was  staffed  from  abroad. 

1 knew  that  is  not  fully  borne  out,  but  at  all  events 
the  Committee  I represent,  and  I think  myself,  that 
we  had  a great  deal  of  Irish  talent  if  it  were  sought 
after,  to  initiate  even  the  great  work  in  hands.  I 
know  nobody  who  desires  to  see  the  movement  succeed 
can  discount  entirely  or  can  forget  that  the  best 
ability  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  work 
should  be  secured  ; but  at  the  same  time  we  think 
we  had  latent  ability  in  the  country  if  it  was  sought 
after.  Another  obstacle  was  the  feeling  that  it  was 
focussing  or  diverting  the  people’s  attention  from 
the  ono  great  goal  of  their  aspirations,  namely,  self 
government.  The  people  are  engaged  for  years 
agitating,  trying  to  get  good  land  laws,  trying  to  move 
on  as  far  as  they  can  towards  the  end  of  gaining 
the  government  of  their  own  country.  It  was  thought 
that  the  movement  for  this  purpose  would  be 
weakened ; that  our  strength  and  forces  were  directed 
m divergent  channels,  and  that  we  would  not  reach 
the  end  as  soon  as  if  the  whole  strength  were  brought 
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to  bear  on  the  movement  for  Home  Rule.  That  is  the 
feeling  of  one  class : that  is  the  class  who  have  kept 
aloof  to  a great  extent ; that  is  the  class  who  en- 
danger and  jeopardise  the  movement  in  our  county' 
because  it  was  well-nigh  extinct  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, and  we  had  to  apply  a little  energy  to  revive 
it  again.  I found  it  defunct  when  I came  to  the 
county.  A few  persons  and  myself  tried  to  encourage 
the  County  Council  to  take  it  up,  as  it  would  not 
militate  against  self-government,  and  that  it  was  only 
an  accelerating  factor  towards  the  end  we  all  had  at 
heart. 

13139.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  arose  from  mistrust 
of  the  legislation  or  the  working  of  the  legislation  or 
both? — Both:  we  have  the  evidence  that  those  who 
were  regarded  as  opposed  to  us  politically  thought 
this  would  be  the  panacea  for  all  our  grievances ; that 
if  the  people  gave  up  politics  and  directed  their  at- 
tention towards  industries,  that  would  be  enough. 
We  considered  that  not  to  be  the  case  ; we  wished  the 
two  concurrent  forces  to  be  at  work,  while  hoping 
that  we  would  see  the  light  of  legislative  freedom  in 
our_  country ; we  also  thought  we  should  not  wait 
until  that  day  would  dawn.  We  thought  we  should 
work  to  encourage  our  people  to  do  the  best  under 
the  circumstances.  The  next  factor  that  militated 
against  the  movement  was  a certain  book  that  was 
written.  That  was  very  near  destroying  the  whole 
movement  in  the  country.  As  Chairman,  I was  asked 
should.  I resign.  I thought  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  book  was  not  the  movement,  and  if  the  move- 
ment was  good  it  ought  to  be  continued  after  it  was 
commenced ; and  continued  with  the  same  hope  of 
obtaining  some  benefit  for  the  people,  and  to  act 
in  a way  that  would  not  deter  others  from  proceeding 
as  far  as  they  could ; but  I know  that  our  feelings 
and  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  were 
very  much  touched  by  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  I 
say  that  harmony  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  an  expert;  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
Denmark  or  Germany,  or  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
scholastic  system  and  economics  in  Belgium,  you 
must  know  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  and  get 
them  to  think  and  believe.  This  great  obstacle  was 
thrown  into  the  movement,  and  we  had  to  do  the  best 
we  could  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  tell  the  people 
that  it  was  working  for  our  people  we  were,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  one  individual  ought  not  to  affect  us 
at  all,  although,  according  to  this  book,  we  had  not 
the  courage  to  persevere  ; then  I think  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  we  were  rightly  offended  by  some 
of  the  statements. 

13140.  Of  course  we  are  not  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  book  ? — I know  ; but  I wanted  to  tell  you  what  we 
had  to  contend  with,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  overcome 
those  feelings,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  man 
at  the  wheel  should  command  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  I have  one  or  two  quotations  to  read  for  you, 
if  you  think  I may  go  into  it. 

13141.  You  have  stated  generally  what  you  think, 
and  I don’t  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go 
into  detail? — Very  well.  The  next  point  is  we  had 
little  say  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  in  the  county,  and 
were  never  sure  whether  or  not  any  movement  that 
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_ WOald  initiate  would  be  carried  out.  There  is  the 
fact  too  that  there  is  no  programme.  The  Department 
"have  rules  certainly  according  to  the  Act  ot  f arlia- 
ment;  but  although  there  is  no  confidence  in  the 
National  Board,*  it  has  its  programme;  it  has  its 
rules  marked  and  numbered,  and  we  know  .what  it  is 
doing  and  we  know  beforehand  what  it  intends 
doing!  We  can  forecast  its  doings  ; we  can  t do 
that  with  the  Department;  they  have  not  tabulated 
or  formulated  a policy  sufficient  to  guide  these 
Committees.  If  they  had  we  would  see  these 
rules  on  the  table,  and  we  would  not  come 
into  collision  with  the  Department  so  often. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a policy  at  the  Department ; 
not  an  accidental  but  a permanent  one,  made  known 
to  the  Committees  either  by  direct,  communication 
■or  through  a regular  yearly  programme. 

13142.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  that  as  regards  technical 
and  agricultural  schemes? — Yes. 

13143.  (Chairman). — Does  not  the  Department  it- 
self provide  a programme? — It  does  not  provide  a 
policy ; very  often  we  don’t  know  the  extent ; in  legal 
points  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  diSer  by  times, 
and  this  scheme  itself  is  not  sufficient.  We  look 
at  the  scheme,  and  we  see  we  are  entitled  to  pay 
a teacher;  we  are  entitled  to  introduce  this  industry, 
to  adopt  such  and  such  a development  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  hand  has  to  be  up  to  the  Department  to 
know  if  the  Department  approves,  and  although  we 
think  that  this  partnership  ought  to  be  a 
friendly  one,  nevertheless  the  Department  goes  out- 
side this  Committee,  and  makes  inquiries,  and  acts 
according,  not  to  the  direction  or  sentiment  of  the 
•Committee,  but  according  to  the  direction  of  outsiders 
as  far  as  we  can  see.  I have  a case  in  point  with  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  a little  industry  in  my 
own  town.  We  wrote  to  the  Department  and  I re- 
ceived a reply  from  Mr.  Lee  stating  that  “ Mr.  Gill 
will  be  away  from  Dublin  for  some  time,"  and  ad- 
ding, “ We  understand  from  inquiry  that  it  is  not 
thought  that  basket-making  would  be  a suitable  in- 
dustry in  your  district.”  I was  after  writing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  I was  acquainted  with 
the  district.  We  have  rough  basket-making  already, 
and  some  of  our  people  are  earning  their  bread  during 
the  winter  time  at  it.  We  wanted  a refined  course ; 
we  asked  for  a teacher  and  some  assistance  to  develop 
the  industry  that  was  already  commenced  in  its  initial 
stages,  and  we  got  back  the  reply,  “ We  understand 
from  inquiry  that  it  is  not  “thought  that  basket- 
making would  be  a suitable  industry  in  your  district.” 
We  would  like  to  know  from  whom  inquiry  was  made, 
or  is.  there  to  be  no  confidence  in  us.  This  letter  was 
dated  the  23rd  October,  1905.  There  should  be  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  Committees,  and  we  have  on  our 
Committee  men  that  are  not  babies  ; men  who  have  de- 
veloped industries  for  themselves ; men  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  industries  and  its  pro- 
fits ; men  who  have  made  large  fortunes  ; and,  if  it 
would  not  be  egotistical,  I might  tell  you  that  twenty 
years  ago  I started  an  industry  myself. 

13144.  Of  the  same  kind? — So,  but  another  indus- 
try. I started  an  industry  in  Mullingar — one  of  the 
inland  towns  ; and  the  products  are  here  over  the  city 
at  the  present  day.  That  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
I think  therefore  that  to  tell  one  of  the  Committee, 
whether  he  happens  to  be  important  or  otherwise, 
that  an  industry  was  not  suitable  in  a district,  and 
to  say  that  looking  from  a balloon  is  not  the  way  to 
carry  on  business  or  to  have  the  movement  worked. 

13145.  (Mr.  Oifilvic). — Did  you  have  any  further 
■communication  than  that  letter  from  Mr.  Gill’s  pri- 
vate secretary  ? — I think  I wrote  ; after  that  there 
was  nothing.  The  point  that  I am  harping  on,  is 
not  that  I am  any  way  hostile  towards  the  officials  ; 
they  have  a hard  nut  to  crack;  to  set  the  whole  ma- 
chinery in  motion  is  a most  difficult  matter;  but  with  a 
little  prudence,  foresight,  and  tact  with  regard  to  the 
■sentiment  and  character  of  the  people,  and  also  with 
frequent  communication  with  the  Committees,  things 
would  be  carried  on  far  more  successfully.  In  the 
very  parish  that  I live  in  a very  novel  and  important 
industry  was  started — the  tobacco  growing.  The  Com- 
mittee never  were  consulted.  They  never  knew  the 
movement  was  in  hands  until  large  sheds  were  erected. 
They  never  understood  what  was  being  carried  on. 

13146.  Is  yours  an  agricultural  or  a technical  Com- 
mittee?— It  was  both.  We  had  it  joint  for  some  time. 
We  have  it  separated  now.  At  this  time  I was  chair- 
man of  both.  We  felt  that  very  much,  that  they 
passed  by  our  doors  and  came  to  a large  fanner.  It 


is  being  carried  on  very  well ; we  are  delighted  to  see  Oct.  26, 1906. 
it  making  progress,  bxit,  as  I was  just  saying,  due  yer . j>ev  E 
respect  is  not  paid  to  the  agricultural  Committee.  I Q-RgiUv  PP’ 
have  another  case.  We  are  very  anxious  about  the  y' 
cottage  industries.  We  have  started  independently 
of  the  Department  altogether,  a lace  school  in  my 
parish,  and  we  have  several  schools  initiated  in  the 
working  of  lace  classes,  which  have  formed  a sort  of  a 
depot  in  the  district.  We  have  never  received  any  aid 
towards  it.  We  wished  in  the  same  place  also  to  have 
a knitting  industry,  and  we  procured  the  machinery 
ourselves.  The  nuns  of  the  convent  there  have  kindly 
given  the  use  of  the  machine  to  prepare  a lot  of  girls. 

They  taught  a teacher.  They  were  trained  very  well 
by  one  from  the  knitting-machine  establishment  in 
Stephen’s  Green.  The  direction  and  instruction  came 
from  them.  We  asked  for  some  help  towards  paying 
a teacher.  We  could  not  expect  that  this  teacher  who 
was  taught  would  give  her  time  for  nothing.  We 
asked  for  some  assistance.  Our  own  Committee  have 
kindly  granted  the  small  sum  of  £10.  The  Depart- 
ment hesitated  about  it  for  a long  time.  They  waited 
and  waited.  At  last  I sent  some  specimens  of  the 
• work  done,  and  they  got  an  expert,  and  the  expert 
did  not  pass  them,  although  the  article  was  regarded 
as  fit  for  the  first  shops  of  the  district.  I got  the 
teacher  to  send  another  .pair ; we  were  only  beginning 
at  the  time;  we  required  the  fostering  aid  and  help 
of  the  Department  to  set  us  going.  That  was  the 
time  we  wanted  the  help  ; that  was  the  time  we  asked 
for  it,  and  that,  was  the  time  we  did  not  get  it.  We 
sent  another  specimen  of  the  work  done.  The  expert 
pronounced  upon  it ; it  was  rather  too  well  done — 
that  it  could  not  be  done  for  the  money ; but  at  all 
events  we  felt  that  the  thing  should  not  be  left  to  one 
expert.  We  had  another  industry  in  Tullamore.  Our 
Committee  passed  a small  grant  for  the  Tullamore 
teacher.  They  delayed  over  that,  and  rejected  some  of 
the  specimens,  but  they  gave  the  grant  then  for  some 
other  reasons.  The  same  at  Italian.  The  convent  at 
Italian  took  up  lace-making  and  some  of  the  kindred 
industries.  They  were  experted  again  and  one  article 
only  passed.  However,  we  are  all  delighted  to  have 
somebody  to  lead  us  on  to  perfection,  but  primum  est 
esse — the  first  thing  is  to  be,  and  we  won’t  begin  at  all 
until  we  are  helped  to  begin  ; and  that  has  a bearing 
on  the  statement  in  the  book  I referred  to,  that  there 
was  a want  of  initiative.  Well,  I say  it  is  not  a 
want  of  initiative  that  hampers  us ; it  is  through 
want  of  funds.  It  is  because  the  means  are  not  in  the 
country  ; because  the  people  were  struggling  to  pay 
high  rents  up  to  this ; because  they  were  overtaxed ; 
and  because  they  are  in  a helpless  state  to  initiate 
industries  ; but  it  is  not  from  want  of  capacity  or 
want  of  desire. 

13147.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
want  of  money? — Largely  to  want  of  money.  There 
is  another  reason : it  is  that  the  capitalists  have  been 
driven  from  the  country,  not  through  ourselves,  but 
there  has  been  a brand  put  on  the  Irish  character, 
that  they  are  not  thrifty,  that  they  are  not  indus- 
trious. That  is  a libel,  I say,  and  if  there  were  more 
friendly  feelings,  and  if  those  in  high  authority  re- 
spected the  character  of  the  people,  and  trusted  them 
more,  leaving  their  money  amongst  them,  they  would 
see  they  would  get  value  from  us,  and  they  would  not 
discount  our  capacity.  I say  then  that  those  gentle- 
men who  try  to  praise  everything  that  is  foreign  and 
discount  everything  that  is  home-grown  are  doing 
much  to  injure  the  country ; and  to  have  a man  then 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  you  must  have 
him  in  sentiment,  character,  and  ability  acquainted 
with  the  people,  and  knowing  their  wants  ana  needs, 
and  it  is  not  from  a literary  or  theoretic  point  of  view, 
but  he  should  know  practically,  if  he  lives  amongst 
them  that  they  are  anxious  to  live,  and  that  they 
don’t  lack  moral  character.  I think  a people  who 
struggled  against  penal  laws,  and  who  struggled 
amiast  oppression  for  centuries,  and  still  retain  their 
desire  for  national  self-government  and  Ireland  a 
Nation  cannot  be  condemned  for  want  of  moral  charac- 
ter. Hence,  if  any  movement  is  to  succeed  in  the  future, 
there  must  be  mutual  trust  and  harmony  between  those 
who  guide  the  movement  and  those  who  are  working 
it.  Therefore,  I think  when  representations  come 
from  our  Committee  to  the  central  Board  here,  the 
Council,  the  Technical,  or  the  Agricultural  Board,  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  a voice.  Either  they  are 
business  men  or  they  are  not  business  men  ; if  they 
are  not  business  men  they  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the 
Committee.  If  they  are  not  educated  men,  and  men 
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acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  they  should 
not  be  consulted  at  all. 

13148.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  of  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Boards? — 
Yes,  to  have  representatives  on  these  Boards  without 
votes  is  simply  to  counterpoise  their  influence  and 
weaken  their  power. 

13149.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  does  it  appear  they  are 
without  a vote? — It  appears  that  they  are  brought 
there,  and  it  is  the  Department  state  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  and  perhaps  it  gets  their  consent;  but 
they  cannot  bring  in  any  resolution  or  pass  it  or  origi- 
nate it ; they  may  have  a veto  upon  funds,  but  that 
is  all. 

13150.  But  liow  does  it  appear  they  cannot  bring 
forward  a resolution? — At  the  central  board  here. 

13151.  I want  to  know  how  it  appears  they  cannot 
pass  a resolution,  and  that  they  have  no  vote,  because 
it  is  new  to  me  ; I want  to  know  how  it  appears  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  Act. 

13152.  (Chairman). — The  Act  gives  them  only  the 
power  of  veto,  but  that  involves  a good  many  other 


with  them,  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  vote  ; in  every 
place  with  freedom  and  liberty  they  should  have  equal 
rights. 

13153.  (Mr.  Broxon). — We  happen  to  be  informed 
by  members  of  the  Board  that  they  very  frequently 
do  pass  resolutions  ? — And  they  are  accepted  then ; 
but  they  need  not  be  accepted. 

13153a.  And  if  the  Board  has  the  power  to  withhold 
the  funds,  that  is  a substantial  thing? — That  is  an 
understood  thing. 

13153b.  Your  original  statement  was  that  they  had 
no  power  to  vote? — To  vote  with  regard  to  carrying 
resolutions. 

13154.  (Chairman). — No  power  of  giving  effect  to 
their  votes? — Yes. 

13155.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — So,  supposing  they  pass  reso- 
lutions that  so  and  so  ought  to  he  done,  and  the  De- 
partment, with  wliom  rests  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  is  to  be  given  effect  to  or  not,  does  not 
carry  it  out,  then  payment  for  some  other  service  comes 
up  for  sanction,  there  will  be  trouble.  The  Board 
might  then  refuse  to  authorise  payment ; so  that  the 
Department  cannot  very  well  avoid  giving  effect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Board? — Sometimes  the  Committee 
would  do  it  to  avoid  a muddle,  and  the  Committee  it 
is  that  cairies  on  things  for  peace  sake,  and  hence 
grants  the  money. 

13156.  (Mr.  Brown). — On  the  contrary,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  told  us  they  have  frequently 
arranged  matters  themselves? — That  rests  with  the 
heads  to  accept  their  statement,  but  they  have  not  the 
same  authority  the  Board  has. 

13157.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  view  is,  the  members  of 
the  Department  are  an  executive  body,  and  that  the 
power  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department 
should  be  shared  equally  by  the  members  of  the  two 
Boards  ? — Precisely. 

13157a.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  if  we  are  informed 
that  in  practice  that  is  so,  then  you  say  the  practice 
ought  to  be  set  down  ?— I would  not  say  that  a bad 
practice  should  be  set  down. 

13158.  No,  but  a good  practice  ; we  are  told  in 
practice  they  do  have  this  effective  control*,  and,  then, 
you  say  that  is  all  right,  but  it  is  by  good  will  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  you  would  prefer  to  have  it  a 
matter  of  law? — Yes. 

13159.  (Mr.  Micks).— A matter  of  right?— Yes. 

13160.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  said  that  there  was  no 
public  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Department. 
What  have  you  got  to  say  to  this  organisation  and 
policy  of  the  Department  which  includes  in  addition 
to  the  policy  of  procedure,  educational  policy,  local 
organisation,  and  so  on  ?— 1 That  is  in  a general  way 
bu.  the  particulars  and  details  are  not  pointed  out, 
them henCG  the  dlfficulty  sometimes  in  interpreting 

13161.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  different  counties  vary  very  con- 
siderably and  that  to  lay  down  a general  scheme 
that  would  be  more  or  less  applicable,  we  will  say  to 
your  county,  would  be  to  impose  very  great  hardships 
upon  some  other  counties  for  which  it  was  quite  un- 
suitable  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  better  to  leave 
the  matter  more  or  less  open?-What  I want  to  point 
Out  is  thirt  we  don  t know  when  an  industry  will  be 
started.  We  find  that  an  accidental  visit  of  the 
Vice-President,  or  someone  in  authority,  results  in 
grants  in  certain  places,  and  what  I want  to  indicate 


is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  rule  and  re  1 • 
by  which  every  county  would  know  what  it  win*-011 
to  receive  if  we  inaugurate  or  initiate  some  inrti8^lng 
There  are  various  places  through  the  count™  „.vUStt?' 
is  left  to  a strong  deputation  which  coiiLs  W*?* 
Mernon-street,  and  sometimes  to  the  friendlv  % t0 
some  of  the  officials.  Those  people  who  knock  H ?! 
and  agitate  most  get  it.  I say  it  ought  not  faW 
to  that  kind  of  thing,  and  that  it  ought  to  it  et 
understood  thing  when  and  where  aid  is  to  1»  an 

13162.  (Chairman).— Does  not  that  depend  on  t 
circumstances  in  particular  cases.  Would  you  V ! 
a rule  that  anyone  who  started  any  industry 
ever  it  may  be,  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  u 
Department  on  conditions  laid  down? — I would  h 
the  conditions  laid  down  so  that  the  people  abntti 
know  them.  0UJa 

13163.  Cun  you  give  me  any  indication  as  to  th» 
conditions  which  should  entitle  a project  of  tW  v j 
to  aid  ? — I say  that  if  a good  Committee  required  heb 
that  help  ought  to  bo  given  from  the  Department  & 
encourage  it.  w 

13164.  Even  if  the  Department  differed  as  to  th* 
expediency  of  such  an  industry— supposing  the  D<? 
partment  thought  that  the  industry  could  not  nnssiW, 
pay  ? — That  is  where  I think  the  Department  W* 
not  trusting  the  load  people,  who  ought  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances. 

13165.  Therefore,  you  would  give  the  local  peonk 
power  to  say  whether  or  not  a particular  industry 
should  be  established  in  a certain  locality,  and  gim 
the  Department  no  power  of  refusing  ,aid  ? — I would 
have  a mutual  understanding,  and  I would  have  the 
Department  made  acquainted  with  the  details. 

13166.  What  I want  to  know  is,  would  you  leave 
any  discretion  to  the  Department  ? — Yes,  if  it  was  a 
clear  case. 

13167.  The  local  Committee  might  think  it  a clear 
case  one  way,  and  the  Department  might  think  it  a 
clear  case  the  other  ?— There  is  where  some  rule  ought 
to  be  adopted  where  it  may  be  decided  easily. 

13168.  Can  you  have  a general  rule— does  it  not 
depend  on  special  circumstances  in  each  case?— The 
circumstances  are  similar  in  most  of  the  cases  in  the 
country  villages  of  Ireland. 

13169.  How  can  that  be.  Basket-making  may  be 
suitable  in  one  place  and  not  in  another,  and  there 
may  be  a number  of  enthusiastic  local  people  who 
think  basket-making  necessary,  and  the  Department, 
having  people  with  larger  experience,  might  think  it 
was  not?— That  is  just  where  I differ,  that  they  are 
people  with  larger  experience. 

13170.  I meant  wider  experience? — Or  even  wider. 
If  the  local  people  are  regarded  as  fools  that  might 
be  all  right,  but  not  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  busi- 
ness men  who  were  engaged  in  such  industries  before. 

13171.  I was  not  raising  any  question  of  that  sort? 
— I was  talking  to  some  wholesale  people  yesterday 
who  told  me  that  there  was  a great  demand  for  an 
article  that  was  being  supplied  at  present  from' 
France  Italy,  and  England,  here  on  our  own  Mer- 
chant’s-quay. 

13172.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — With  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions  that  you  suggested.  If  I gather  correctly,  one 
condition  was  that  there  should  be  a good  local  Com- 
mittee of  men  who  had  experience  corresponding  to 
that  required? — I would  certainly  make  that  con- 
dition. 

13173.  And  that  there  should  be  local  funds  put 
into  the  undertaking? — Certainly. 

13174.  So  that  if  the  business  was  not  to  be  a suc- 
cessful one  the  loss  should  fall  not  necessarily  in  the 
first  instance  upon  the  Department,  but  locally?— 
Certainly. 

13175.  So  that  the  local  people  would  be  guarantee- 
ing their  opinion  by  their  pockets  ? — Exactly.  That 
is  just  it.  At  the  present  time  the  Department  says 
that  the  thing  must  succeed  before  they  give  any  help. 
They  must  have  evidence.  There  must  be  a risk  of 
some  kind.  The  man  who  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
is  guaranteeing  that  when  he  goes  to  the  business 
he  intends  to  succeed,  and  I think  the  Department 
should  second  his  efforts,  and  not  wait  until  it  is  a 
success. 

13176.  You  recognise  that  ic  ought  to  be  a condition 
that  the  loss  should,  in  the  first  instance,  fall  upon 
the  local  supporters? — Oh,  certainly. 

13177.  Then,  have  you  considered  the  difficulty  the 
Department  might  have  in  giving  support  under  the 
Act  to  industries  other  than  rural  industries— 
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whether  the  Department  under  the  Act  has  power  to 
pjve  ? — I think  it  is.  It  does  not  specify  all  the 
industries.  I think  it  is  not  limited. 

13178.  It  is  limited  when  it  comes  to  the  part  where 
they  are  allowed  to  spend  money.  Do  your  observa- 
tions only  apply  to  rural  industries  ?— W ell,  I under- 
stand in  urban  districts,  too,  they  have  shiTt-making 
and  sewing.  I once  got  the  people  to  start  shirt- 
making,  and  it  worked  very  well. 


13179.  Without  any  assistance  ?— Without  any 
si  stance  the  local  people  worked  it  up.  What  I wi 

toll?  is  tk»‘  Dep«t”»»‘  WP”  ‘ tlla  MP1 

“ Si  Committee,  tailing  expenenra  *"?  m? 


Committee  me  very  experienced  The,  here  followed 
™“Su.tiie.  for  themselves,  mid  they  nnderatand  the 
/orking  of  them. 

13180.  Yes ; I quite  see  all  you  say  with  reference 
to  rural  and  cottage  industries,  which  the  Act  gives  • 
the  Department  power  to  aid,  but  I want  to  Know 
whether  you  think  that  they  should  have  power  to  aid 
not  merely  rural  and  cottage  industries  but  also  in- 
dustries of  a move  urban  character — of  the  factory 
kind  ? — Well,  I think  that  the  latest  evidence  from 
the  Department  is  that  on  certain  conditions  being 
supplied  they  will  help  factories. 

13181.  They  give  instruction,  and  it  is  instruction 
that  you  have  in  view  in  reference  to  all  industries? — 
Yes.  You  must  know  that  if  we  did  not  depend  upon 
tbe  Department,  and  if  the  Department  had  no  funds 
for  the  purpose,  probably  many  industries  would  be  in 
existence,  and  I say  that  that  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement  in  rural  districts  is  the  cause  of  killing 
industry,  inasmuch  as  we  are  depending  upon  the  older 
partner,  so  to  speak,  or  the  wealthy  partner,  and  we 
find  we  are  disappointed  ; and  then  become  discouraged 
only  for  patriotism,  and  I say,  too,  religion.  And 
although  we  haive  had  religion  spoken  of  as  being  a 
deterrent  to  the  progress  of  industries,  I say  it  is 
religion  that  prompted  me  to  come  to  the  Committee 
and  that  prompted  me  to  attend  here  to-day.  And 
twenty  years  ago,  before  the  Department  was  thought 
of,  God  enabled  us  to  help  our  poor  people,  giving  them 
an  education  that  would  enable  them  to  live  in  their 
own  land,  and  I know  that  all  that  we  are  doing  at 
the  present  time  is  not  much  only  that  we  are  biding 
cur  time  and  watching,  and  carrying  on  works  of 
charity.  I think  that  it  will  require  the  fostering 
hand  of  home  government  to  stir  the  industrial  waters 
and  aid  us  to  a successful  issue. 

13182.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mentioned  that  a number 
of  business  men  were  on  this  Committee? — Henry 
Egan,  who  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men,  is  a brewer, 
and  a general  hardware  merchant  and  grocer ; Mr. 
Adams,  also  a wealthy  man. 

13183.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? — Yes; 
and  John  Dooley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ; 
and  Mr.  Darby,  of  The  Leap,  a landlord.  We  are  no 
way  sectarian.  We  try  to  utilise  all  the  forces  of  the 
country  to  advance  the  cause,  and  this  Committee  has 
been  fairly  successful.  But  I must  say  that  we  had 
to  struggle  against  prejudice,  and  have  still.  Our 
members  of  Parliament  who  are  on  the  Committee, 
and  numbers  think,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  these  local  industries,  and  some 
of  them  regard  them  as  a red  herring  drawn  across  the 
path  to  divert  the  people’s  attention  from  the  one  end 
that  they,  and  most  of  our  people  are  anxious  to  see. 

13184.  (Chairman). — I think  you  mentioned  itiner- 
ant instruction  ? — Yes  ; if  I am  not  detaining  you  too 
much.  Itinerant  instruction  is  of  vital  importance. 

13185.  I should  like  very  much  to  have  the 
report  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — On  the  question 
of  agricultural  policy  I wish  to  say  one  word  be- 
fore I refer  to  itinerant  instruction.  I was  asked 
about  it  by  one  of  our  farmers  who  is  engaged  in 
barley- growing.  The  whole  district  is  handicapped 
very  much  for  want  of  transit  facilities,  and  we  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  a few  monopolists,  more  or  less. 
The  buyers  are,  indeed,  certain,  but  the  competition 
is  not  the  same  as  it  ought  to  be  owing  to  difficulties 
of  transit.  It  is  very  often  heard  that  we  cannot  get 
sale  for  our  produce  except  at  a very  poor  price.  They 
cannot  send  it  to  Dublin. 

13186.  You  have  got  the  Railway  Commission  and 
the  Canals  Commission,  and  you  have  got  ourselves  ? 
— Well,  we  are  seven  miles  from  Ihe  nearest  railway 


station,  and  we  have  no  canal.  With  regard  to  itiner-  (>cl-  20, 1906. 
ant  instruction,  as  the  country  people  are  paying  most  yer  j>„T  E 
of  the  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  rates  they  would  feel  o’Koilly,  i\r. 
very  much  aggrieved  if  the  instruction  was  concen- 
trated in  the  towns.  There  are  two  permanent  centres 
at  present  in  the  county — that  is  a recent  arrangement 
— in  Tullamore  and  Birr,  but  the  instructors  radiate. 

They  make  Tullamore  a centre  for,  say,  two  or  three 
days,  and  ride  off  to  the  various  villages  and  rural 
districts. 

13187.  Give  us  your  experience  of  the ' value  of  the 
work? — It  is  merely  during  the  winters  in  my  parish 
for  the  present  time.  The  results  of  the  manual  in- 
struction classes  are  very  manifest,  so  much  so  that 
the  people  have  greatly  improved  their  farms.  The 
classes,  I should  have  said,  in  the  manual  instruction 
were  composed  of  farmers’  labourers  and  artisans.  The 
artisans  I will  commence  with.  They  stated  that  they 
learned  a great  deal  to  the  advantage  of  their  trade, 
the  measurements  and  technical  terms  with  regard 
to  drawing  and  all  that.  That  is  the  carpenters, 
masons  and  plasterers,  and  so  on.  Well  then,  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  acquired  such  a knowledge  of 
this  business  that  they  were  able  to  improve  thedr 
farms  in  the  way  of  gates,  bolts,  doors,  and  general 
improvement. 

13188.  Was  it  themselves  or  their  sons  ? — Their  sons. 

We  had  the  classes  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
now,  as  to  the  members  attending,  although  forty 
was  the  maximum,  we  had  40 '5.  The  way  this 
•5  came  in  was  this.  There  were  forty-two  in  the 
class.  I put  in  two  extra,  and  40' 5 attended  that 
whole  course  of  lectures  for  six  weeks,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  have  achieved  a great  success  in  the  farm 
prize  scheme,  and  have  obtained  five  first 
prizes.  We  have  taken  in  three  baronies  about 
naif  the  prizes.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  domestic 
economy  instruction,  I have  personal  experience  of 
it  in  my  own  house.  I believe,  and  those  associated 
with  me,  too,  that  those  who  have  gone  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  instruction  profited  by  it  very 
much.  And  here  I may  add,  that  it  is  of  educational 
value  as  well  as  of  utilitarian  value.  Formerly  the 
object  was  that  they  should  earn  their  livelihood  by 
it;  to-day  it  is  that  they  should  improve  their  homes 
as  well.  Ladies  often  came  in  order  that  they  might  be 
able  to  instruct  their  servants,  and  to  see  what  should 
be  done,  and  they  gave  their  valuable  assistance,  and 
popularized  the  movement,  so  that  our  centre  was  a 
very  important  one.  Then  I refer  to  some  girls 
who  have  gone  away  to  situations.  Of  course  it  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  we  are  preparing  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreigner.  Well,  even  so,  my 
opinion  is,  and  always  was,  that  we  ought  rather  to 
send  educated  and  well-skilled  persons  to  America 
than  ignorant  persons.  They  stand  a better  chance 
in  the  conflict ; and  then  we  cannot  forget  that  Ire- 
land depends  greatly  on  America,  and  on  the  money 
that  comes  from  it ; and  on  England,  and  the  sum  of 
money  that  comes  from  it,  and  the  better  arrange- 
ments and  the  better  scale  of  wages  artisans  receive 
there.  But,  however,  the  primary  movement  is  to 
educate  them.  If  they  have  to  go  for  the  present,  I 
say  let  them  go  equipped  end  fitted  in  their  ranks  to 
compete  with  German  or  French,  or  any  other  nation 
that  goes  there.  Then  girls  have  written  back  men- 
tioning the  advantage  it  would  he  to  be  instructed, 
and  to  get  even  a little  preliminary  teaching  with 
regard  to  cooking  and  laundry  and  all  that.  But 
there  is  one  point  that  militates  against  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  this  domestic  business — and  that  is 
the  want  of  classification.  The  very  people  that  want 
instruction  often  are  deterred  from 'going  because  they 
are  in  a backward  condition.  They  do  not  wish 
that  to  appear.  They  are  called  upon  sometimes  to 
demonstrate,  to  cook  meat,  or  to  make  soup,  or  some- 
thing like  that ; and  very  often,  not  having  the  proper 
methods,  they  are  ashamed  to  appear  in  the  class,  and 
the  result  is  that  they  do  not  attend.  I think,  then, 
that  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  a thorough  classifi- 
cation, as  you  have  in  any  school ; that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  domestic  economy  classes  carried  out 
there  ought  to  be  some  system  adopted,  as  in  any  other 
school  or  college,  to  classify  them. 

13189.  Would  you  attempt  to  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  ages  or  according  to  their  standing,  education- 
ally ? — According  to  their  standing.  Some  will  go 
there  and  have  a good  knowledge,  and  the  more  they 
know  the  more  they  are  anxious  to  know,  but  very 
often  the  less  people  know  the  less  they  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  learn,  simply,  I believe,  because  they  do 
5 B 
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mot  wish  to  let  their  want  of  knowledge  be  displayed 
before  their  neighbours.  Then,  as  to  inspection,  there 
is  not  supervision  enough.  Once  a course  or  once  a 
year  often  is  hardly  enough  for  an,  inspector  to  come 
to  superintend  the  movement  and  to  create  an  interest 
in  it.  It  would  be  very  necessary  that  the  inspector, 

I think,  shoiuld  turn  in  from  time  to  time ; and  that 
none  but  the  advanced  class  should  go  for  examina- 

13190.  By  whom  are  those  classes  conducted  ?— By  the 
instructor.  We  have  two  manual  instructors  and  two 
domestic  economy  instructors  for  our  scheme.  Well, 
the  fact  then  is  that  this  classification  would  be  very 
necessary,  and  I think  that  the  funds  should  be  such 
as  to  permit  prizes  to  be  given.  There  must  be  a 
little  stimulus.  Otherwise  you  cannot  expect  people 
at  great  inconvenience  to  come  three  or  four  miles 
in  rural  districts  to  attend  the  course  without 
6ome  little  hope  of  winning  a prize.  Then  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  so  poor  that  there  are  not  situa- 
tions enough  for  them  when  they  do  acquire  know- 
ledge is  itself  a deterrent  fact  also ; hut  I trust  that 
brighter  days  are  in  store  for  us,  and  that  the  people 
will  wait  patiently,  and  make  a constant  endeavour 
to  make  the  best  of  the  surroundings  and  the  circum- 
stances. 

13191.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— How  is  the  manual  instruc- 
tion given? — In  two  classes. 

13191a.  Where  are  those  classes  held? — I leased  a 
hall  myself,  and  gave  it  to  the  Committee,  I guar- 
anteeing the  rent  of  it.  I leased  a large  hall,  56 
feet  long,  from  the  landlord. 

13192.  (Chairman). — What  was  that  built  for? — 
It  was  originally  contemplated  for  a brewery  or 
something  like  that.  It  was  not  a hall,  but  I 
turned  it  into  a hall.  I took  down  walls  and  reno- 
vated, and  I think  it  is  a splendid  hall  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

13193.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Were  the  cooking  classes 
held  there  also? — Not  constantly,  because  the  nuns 
had  a more  convenient  place,  and  got  a range  put  in 
this  place;  the  nuns  had  to  provide  this,  and 
.they  gave  it  very  kindly,  and  we  did  some  little  im- 
provements on  it,  and  at  present  we  have  the  class 
going  on  there.  It  is  a very  large  house,  with  a 
knitting  industry  carried  on  there  in  a minor  way. 

13194.  How  fax  has  the  difficulty  of  getting  a con- 
nection with  these  places  been  overcome  throughout 
the  King’6  County  ? — Well,  the  courthouse  is  utilised  in 
Tullamore,  and  they  have  the  Urban  Committee 
Rooms,  I think,  in  Birr,  and  there  is  a new  hall  in 
St.  Kiernan’s,  midway  between  that  and  Tullamore, 
and  where  there  is  no  hall  and  the  National  school- 
rooms are  utilised. 

13195.  So  far  as  the  rural  parts  of  the  county  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  schools  that  you  have  to  rely 
upon? — Yes.  I think  Mr.  Darby,  the  landlord,  gave 
a hall,  and  thinks  that  it  is  very  well  suited  for 
the  purpose. 

13196.  You  have  six  or  eight  halls,  and  for  the  rest 
you  have  two  or  three  school-rooms  ?— -Yes. 

13197.  And  you  find  no  difficulty  in  that  through- 
out the  county  1 — No  ; not  much  ; and  the  local  com- 
mittees look  after  these  pretty  well. 

13196.  (Chairman). — Have  you  volunteer  local 
committees? — Oh,  yes,  without  being  paid.  I origi- 
nated a little  movement  the  other  day.  I was  speak- 
ing of  the  labour  that  was  being  thrown  on  the 
teachers  and  officials,  and  I saw  that  locally  some- 
thing ought  to  be  paid,  and  a little  fund  started  for 
a secretary  In  the  rural  districts  you  have  only  one 


or  two  courses  in  the  year  of  manual  instruction 
there  might  be  only  about  twenty-five  lessons  for  i 
course.  r ea°h 

13199.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  much  do  you  Da,  tk. 
local  secretaries  as  a rule?— We  pay  them  noSiiL 
13200.  But  you  think  they  should  be  paid  ?— 
because  it  is  really  too  much  to  expect  of  a man  » 
tending  to  his  business,  and  they  must  be  all  ha  • 
ness  men.  “81‘ 


13201.  What  do  you  think  each  ought  to  be  paid? 
—I  think  he  would  do  it  in  the  rural  districts 
about  £5.  It  would  not  be  very  much,  but  the  fund* 
do  not  permit  more. 

13202.  And  if  you  paid  them  you  would  be  put 
ting  a number  of  men  who  did  not  want  to  be  paid 
in  rather  an  awkward  position.  What  would  thev 
do  with  the  money— give  it  in  prizes  ?— Yes ; it  cnnH 
be  utilised  in  that  way. 


13203.  (Mr.  Brown). — I wish  to  ask  about  the  diffi. 
culty  in  getting  the  people  who  are  most  in  need  of 
technical  instruction  to  attend  the  class.  That  is 
universal,  and1  I should  like  to  know  have  your  Com- 
mittee  found  any  successful  way  to  deal  with  them? 
— The  only  successful  way  would  be  to  try  to  en- 
courage them  to  come,  the  teacher  by  calling  upon 
them  to  attend.  All  these  people  are  in  the  rural 
districts,  I think.  It  depends  on  the  influence  of  the 
Committee,  especially  where  mostly  all  that  class  of 
people  are  still  full  of  ohe  idea  that  the  movement  is 
not  one  that  is  going  to  bring  any  benefit  to  the  county 
— some  of  them  think  that  we  oughib  to  drop  this. 
They  compliment  us,  however,  occasionally. 

13204.  I suppose  it  is  really  through  the  personal 
influence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  yon 
get  hold  of  these  people  ?— That  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  where  there  is  a good  influential  Committee 
the  classes  are  most  successful. 


13205.  You  get  the  right  people  ?— The  right  people. 

13206.  And  tho  Department  cannot  hold  classes 
there.  It  must  be  the  local  people  ? — It  must  be  the 
local  people. 

13207.  And  I am  sure  they  would  not  object  to  any 
system  of  classification  that  would  bring  about  the 
desired  result  ? — I think  not.  I* just  wish  to  say  that 
I do  not  approve  of  the  introduction,  or  of  any  great 
effort  being  made  to  introduce  systems  from  other 
countries  here  at  all  in  regard  to  cooking.  "We  hare 
articles  of  our  own.  We  know  the  day  dietary  of 
the  people ; we  know  our  daily  wants,  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  local  Committee  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  to  these  particular  things  ; arid  there  is  not 
the  least  use  in  knowing  what  they  eat  in  America, 
and  what  kind  of  jellies,  puddings,  or  pies  they 
make.  It  is  not  every  country  that  has  the  same 
tastes,  and  I think  we  ought  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  materials  we  have,  and  at  the  same  time  hare 
the  best  teachers  to  deal  with  these  particular  sub- 
jects. 

13208.  And,  of  course,  you  do  that  ? — Oh,  yes ; but 
I see  some  of  our  teachers  were  asked  to  go  out  on 
this  Moseley  trip  to  America,  and  we  let  the  matter 
drop. 

13200.  (Chairman). — Very  wisely,  I think?— We 
think  Ireland  can  get  rich  as  well  as  America  if  we 
had  more  means  of  doing  it,  and  a little  more  en- 
couragement. 

(Chairman). — Thank  you.  Father  O’Reilly-  We 
have  to  thank  you  for  most  interesting  evidence. 


Captain  Loftus  Bryan,  d.x., 
13210.  (Chairman). — You  are  a Deputy-Lieutenant 
and  representative  of  the  Ennisoorthy  District  Con- 
ference Committee? — Yes. 

13211.  It  is,  I think,  a voluntary  co-opera- 
tive society? — It  is  a body  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  co-operative  societies  in  the  County 
of  Wexford.  We  have  something  like  37  various 
co-operative  societies  in  the  County  of  Wexford  now. 

13212.  You  have  prepared  what  you  wish  to 
say  ? — Yes,  sir.  First  of  all,  may  I mention  that 
I have  also  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Wholesale  Society,  and  the  other  day  you 


j.p.,  Enniscorthy,  examined, 
had  some  evidence  from  Mr.  Lough  with  ieferenw 
to  that  body,  and  he  made  some  statements  which 
are  absolutely  untrue,  as  I say.  Of  course,  that  has 
gone  forth  to  the  Press  and  to  the  country,  and  i 
should  like  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  con- 
tradicting the  statements  that  he  made.  . 

13213.  Yes  ?— With  reference  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Wholesale  Society,  Mr.  Lough  said—and  I a® 
taking  the  report  of  the  Evening  Mail — ‘‘The  resui 
were  worst  of  all  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Agrica ' 
tural  Wholesale  Society,  which  would  have  collapses 
long  since  but  for  financial  aid  given  by 
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T * o.S.  In  1904,  for  instance,  £3,469  -was  mven 
.'  4 Although  this  business  had  now  ceased  to  be  a 
genuine  co-operative  concern,  seeing  that  a few  gentle- 
men controlled  its  capital,  it  was  boomed  by  the 
T A 0 S.  as  a part  of  the  movement,  and  organisers 
'id  bv  the  [Department  made  it  a condition  that  all 
agriculturalists  should  become  shareholders 
Mr  Lough  drew  the  following  conclusions,  etc.  I 
have  got  a letter  here  which,  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  I can  affirm,  f 
of  the  Wholesale  Society, 

^13214  (Mr.  Brown). — Written  after  that  evi- 
dence ?— Written  after  that  evidence  “ Dear  Sir,— 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Longh’s  allegation  that  the 
TAWS,  would  have  collapsed  long  since  but  for 
financial  aid  given  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  it  could  he  said 
£ the ^balance-sheet  of  the  I.A.W.S.  for  1906 
shows  a net  surplus  of  £638  2s.  7d.  on  the  years 
trading,  and  for  the  six  months  ended  3ffih  June, 
1906  the  accounts  show  a net  profit  of  £812  15s.  5a. 
These  results  were  obtained  without  any  subsidy  m 
any  shape  or  form,  and  after  paying  for  a consider- 
able amount  of  Agricultural  Organisation  work— 
which  is  not  done  by  ordinary  trading  firms— and,  as 
tou  are  aware,  Mr.  Shaw  lias  been  largely  employed 
in  this  branch.  The  grant  of  £3,459  was  not  given 
by  the  I.A.O.S.,  hut  by  the  trustees  of  the  Develop- 
ment Lund.”  The  Development  Lund  was  a sum  of 
money  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  they  liked  for  the  improvement 
of  things  in  Ireland. 

13215.  (Chairman). — Was  that  fund  derived  from 
subscriptions  ? — This  was  a fund  given  by  a gentle- 
man—I believe  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cochrane,  I be- 
lieve to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  .and  another  trustee, 
Mr  Holmes,  to  use  as  they  thought  best  for  the 
oountry.  That  was  not  the  property  of  the  Organisa- 
tion Society  or  any  other.  This  money  was  given  to 
the  trustees  to  use  for  any  purpose  they  thought  best 
for  the  development  of  the  country. 

13216.  (Mr.  Micks). — £5,000 ? — No ; the  fund  was 

m 13217.  More  than  5,000?— Yes  ; they  gave  a good 
deal  of  that  to  the  Organisation  Society,  and  several 
grants  to  the  Wholesale  Society. 

13018.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  fund? — 
£20,000  I believe  was  the  original  amount. 

13219.  Given  by ?— By  the  late  Sir  Henry 

Cochrane.  The  letter  goes  on:— "The  grant  of 
£3,459  was  not  given  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  but  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Development  Lund,  and  was  to  wipe 
out  the  losses  incurred  in  the  initial  stages  of  the 
Society’s  existence  principally  through  an  endeavour 
to  help  the  farmers  in  disposing  of  their  cattle.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Longh’s  statement  that  the  I.A.W.S. 
has  ‘ ceased  to  be  a genuine  co-operative,  concern,  see- 
ing that  a few  gentlemen  control  its  capital,’  it  could 
be  pointed  out  that  at  the  30th  of  June,  1906,  the 
capital  of  the  I.A.W.S.  was  represented  as  follows — 
Preference,  £3,078  2s.  3d.,  which  was  subscribed  by 
78  individuals  ; the  Ordinary,  £483  13s.  8d.,  which 
was  subscribed  by  70  local  societies,  representing 
5,960  farmers.  Lurther,  since  the  1st  January,  1905, 
41  local  societies  have  been  admitted  to  membership, 
representing  2,814  farmers.  The  total  number  of 
farmers  now  affiliated  with  the  I.A.W.S.  being 
6,959.  The  only  other  capital  which  the  I.A.W.S. 
has  is  a loan  of  £5,000,  which  is  obtained  on  the 
personal  security  of  the  directors  and  the  Title  Deed 
of  the  premises  as  collateral  security.”  The  original 
losses  were  made  to  a certain  extent  through  bad 
management.  You  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  people 
with  the  requisite  ability  for  conducting  these  things. 
If  yon  want  a business  man  yon  have  to  pay  . a big 
salary,  or  else  you  get  men  who  have  been  failures, 
but  for  the  same  reasons  they  have  failed  once  they 
fail  a second  time.  Attempts  were  made  to  sell 
cattle,  which  failed,  which  caused  a loss.  In  tune 
we  decided  to  buy  cattle.  We  did  buy  cattle,  but 
the  local  co-operative  societies  would  not  send  them 
away  without  being  paid  for  them  on  a falling  mar- 
ket, and  we  had  to  stop  doing  business.  Our  then 
managing  director  was  not  a successful  business  man 
in  any  way,  and  nearly  £2,000  was  dropped  over 
that. 

13220.  (Chairman).— I am  sure  you  will  not  go  fur- 
ther than  is  necessary  into  this,  but  what  I under- 


stand is  of  importance  for  our  purposes  is  that  the  0ct-  26^1906. 
Department  supported  the  I. A. O.S.  by  giving  them  Qaptajn 
a large  contribution? — Yes.  Loftus  Bryan, 

13221-  And  Mr.  Lough  differs  from  the  policy  of  d.l.,  j.p- 
that,  and  thinks  it  not  a wise  policy? — The  insinua- 
tion made  that  the  I.A.O.S.  had  handed  money  over 
to  a trading  body. 

13222.  i (Mr.  Micks). — The  wholesale? — The  whole- 
sale. And  that  is  absolutely  untrue.  There  is  an 
article  that  will  appear  in  to-day’s  Homestead 
which  deals  with  the  same  matter. 

13223.  Are  you  connected  with  the  wholesale? — 

The  Wholesale  'Society  is  connected  with  the  I.A.O.S. 
to  the  extent  that  certain  members  of  its  Board  are 
also  members  of  that.  It  is  affiliated  with  the 
I.A.O..S.,  and  pays  an  annual  subscription  to  the 
I.A.O.S.,  a very  small  one,  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
co-operative  society  does. 

13224.  (Chairman). — Does  it  receive  financial  sup- 
port from  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — No ; it  does  not  receive  any 
financial  support,  and  in  the  past,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
the  I.A.O.S.,  as  it  has  in  other  places,  rather  fell 
between  two  stools  in  desiring  to  maintain  neutrality 
in  trading  matters,  and  did  not  give  the  Wholesale 
Society  the  support  that  it  should  have  done. 

13225.  This  is  what  you  impress  on  us  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  bring  a charge  agoinst  the  I.A.O.S.  that 
it  supported  this  Society  ?— Yes  ; if  they  supported 
the  Wholesale  Society  direct  it  might  be  said  that 
that  money  had  been  paid,  which  is  absolutely  un- 
true. _ . ... 

13226.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  the  officials  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  act  in  any  way  for  you?— The  organisers 
going  through  the  country  now  tell  the  societies  that 
they  ought  to  join.  Lor  a long  time  they  did  not  tell 
the  local  societies  on  being  f ormed  that  they  ought  to 
join,  but  they  treated  the  Wholesale  Society  as  an  out- 
side body,  in  spite  of  the  latter  being  a purely  co- 
operative organisation.  Now  they  do  tell  the  local 
societies  that  they  ought  to  join,  and  now  directly 
recognise  that  it  is  entirely  a co-operative  organisation. 

Now  the  co-operative  movement  in  Wexford  has  been 
going  on  for  a considerable  time.  We  have  in  Wex- 
ford a considerable  number  of  societies,  the  work  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  in  the  first  place.  That  work  would 
not  have  been  so  successful  if  it  had  not  been  that 
they  happened  to  come  upon  a considerable  number 
of  people  in  Wexford  who  were  full  of  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  desired  to  coax  other  people  even  apart 
from  their  own  districts  to  join  the  co-operative 
movement.  I have  here  a list  just  issued  giving  the 
names  of  the  local  co-operative  societies  in  Wex- 
ford. (List  handed  in.)  . 

13227.  (Mr.  Brown).— Those  are  all  existing  so- 
cieties ?— All  existing  or  in  process  of  formation.  The 
District  Conference  Committee  is  a body  having  re- 
presentatives from  these  difierent  societies  to  consider 
any  questions  which  may  arise  with  reference  to  co- 
operation in  the  County  of  Wexford.  Although 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  societies  m this  list, 
if  you  put  them  down  on  a large  scale  map  ot  the 
County  Wexford,  and  consider  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions, you  find  it  is  a very  small  thing,  indeed.  Con- 
sequently we  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  _ necessary 
that  a great  deal  more  co-operative  organisation  should 
take  place.  We  want  as  an  ideal  to  have  a co-opera- 
tive credit  institution  in  every  parish,  and  we  be- 
lieve from  our  experience  and  from  study  of  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  have  co-operative  o^anis ation. 

That  co-operative  organisation  can  be  only  satis!  ac- 
torily  built  up  on  a basis  of  co-operative  credit,  and 
we  want  a.  large  number  of  co-operative  credit  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country.  Of  course,  the  same 
thing  applies  to  other  districts  in  Ireland,  butl  am 
speaking  of  my  own  county  particularly.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  make  co-operative  c 


speaking  of  my  own  county  particularly. We  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  make  co-operative  credit  insti- 
tutions a success  a great  extension  is  of 

what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — namely , aUocatmg  J l 

think  it  was,  of  £5,000  originally  to  be  lent  to  co- 
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organisation  is  exactly  on  a par  with  the  very  inte- 
resting evidence  given  yesterday  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Rathmines  Commercial  School.  We  believe  that 
the  teaching  of  co-operative  organisation  is  a form 
of  technical  instruction  for  the  farmer  which  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  he  is  to  make  his  industry  a 
success.  We  believe  that  the  technical  instruction 
of  the  farmer  cannot  be  satisfactorily  carried  out 
under  Committees  composed  of  persons  whose  inte- 
rests are  quite  other  in  many  cases  than  those  of 
the  farmers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  co-operative 
organisation  should  be  carried  on  under  county  com- 
mittees of  agriculture  independently  of  the  other 
counties,  but  if  you  examine  the  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Wexford  Committee,  which  numbers  over  twenty, 
you  find  there  are  only  six  bona-fide  farmers,  that  is, 
persons  deriving  their  living  merely  from  agriculture, 
who  are  not  closely  connected  with  trade,  while  nineteen 
are  traders,  or  very  closely  connected  with  trade,  except 
possibly  two.  You  may  say  there  are  eight  out  of 
that  Committee  who  are  not  to  such  an  extent  con- 
nected with  local  trade  as  possibly  to  consider  that 
an  extension  of  co-operative  trading  would  interfere 
with  their  prospects  in  the  future.  And  we,  there- 
fore, think  that  it  would  be  a most  absurd  thing  to 
suggest  that  co-operative  organization  could  be  car- 
ried on  under  a Committee  composed  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  have  already  taken  a very  strong  at- 
titude against  the  extension  of  co-operative  agricul- 
tural societies.  But  we  believe  that,  just  as  the 
Clearing  House  Association  is  consulted  with  re- 
ference to  the  teaching  of  railway  employees,  and  the 
Bankers’  Institute  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
banking  employees,  the  existing  co-operative  organi- 
sation should  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  the  trading  co-operation  necessary  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  I do  not  know  whether  I 
make  myself  quite  plain. 

13228.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Yes? — The  Organisation 

Society  has  .done  a great  deal  of  good  work.  It  has 
been  suggested,  I see,  by  a witness  from  elsewhere 
that  it  would  have  done  better  work  if  it  had  not 
concerned  itself  so  much  with  trade.  We  who  have 
been  working  the  co-operative  movement  in  Wexford 
have  exactly  the  opposite  complaint  to  make  against 
it.  We  say  that  their  action  has  resulted  practi- 
cally in  preventing  our  developing  a real  and  homo- 
geneous organisation  in  the  county.  They  have  fal- 
len in  many  cases  between  two  stools — the  desire  not 
to  arouse  any  antagonism  on  the  part  of  those 
traders  who  imagine  that  their  business  in  manures 
and  feeding  stuffs  and  seeds  would  be  interfered 
with,  and  the  co-operative  people  who  say  that  we  de- 
sire to  organise  for  the  purchase  of  our  agricultural 
requirements  and  the  sale  of  our  produce  on  a system 
which  will  be  strong  enough  to  meet  the  various  com- 
bines which  control  our  industries  and  to  make  the 
thing  self-supporting.  A large  number  of  the  co- 
operative agricultural  societies  throughout  the  country 
are  such  very  loosely  strung  organisations  that 
they  are  not  suited  for  combating  strenuous  trade 
opposition.  They  did  good  work  in  the  beginning, 
but  we  believe  that  the  agricultural  co-operative 
movement  to  be  successful  must  be  linked  up  very 
strongly,  in  other  words,  to  follow  on  the  lines  that 
have  been  found  necessary  in  other  more  highly- 
developed  co-operative  countries,  such  as  Germany 
and  Denmark. 

13229.  (Chairman).— I see  in  this  list  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  which  you  have  handed  in  ,that  there 
are  thirty-two  in  all  in  Wexford,  and  of  these 
twenty-two  are  agricultural  banks  ?— Yes. 

13230.  Could  you  explain  the  system  of  bank- 
ing a little— take,  for  instance,  the  first— Ennis- 
corthy?— The  Enniscorthy  People’s  Bank. 

13231.  It  was  established  in  1902  with  a loan  from 
the  Department.  Was  that  of  £100  ?— I think  either 
£50  or  £100. 

13232.  And  an  overdraft  of  £100.  Was  there  any 
share  capital  ?— It  is  a Raeffeisen  Bank.  Now  that 
Bank  is  an  Agricultural  Co-operative  Bank.  It  was 
established  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy,  and  was  really 
to  a certain  extent  a bank,  and  was  under  the  Raef- 
reisen  system.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a conn- 
™ued  *°  * 

13233.  That- was  established  in  1902?— Yes  - it  has 
b«i,  going  some  time.  I do  not  think  that  jom  cS 
call  it  a brilliant  success.  The  people  who  belong  to 
it  are  artisans  and  labourers.  We  find,  at  any  rite, 


that  there  is  a considerable  difficulty  in  „ia  • . 
good  office  bearers.  J “ obtait>in- 

13234.  It  has  58  members  ?— There  is  consitW  to 
difficulty  in  getting  office-bearers,  that  is  » 
mittee  and  a secretary  who  will  act  without 
favour,  or  affection,  and  who  will  refuse  a loan  t ' 
man  because  they  think  his  character  is  not  such  * 
to  justify  it.  ca  88 

13235.  I suppose  the  system  is  to  have  sureties  f„. 
loans? — Yes,  sureties.  lor 

13236.  Generally  everybody  knows  everybody  elw 
and  what  their  position  is  ? — Quite  so.  3 ™ 

13237.  (Mr.  Brown).— Are  the  Committee  resooi, 
sible  or  is  the  whole  Society  responsible  ?— Poesiblv  T 
could  best  call  it  a Co-operative  Credit  Institution 
on  the  Raeffeisen  system,  that  is  on  the  unlimiw 
liability  system,  so  that  every  member  of  the  Society 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  debts  that 
be  incurred  by  the  Society.  But  generally  in  credit 
banks  there  are  provisions  for  guarding  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  'Society 
and,  generally  speaking,  meetings  are  required.  ’’ 
13238.  In  the  case  of  this  Society  each  member  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  of  the  debts? — For  the  en 
tire  of  the  debts.  Some  years  ago  we  started  a limited 
liability  co-operative  bank  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Enniscorthy,  at  Ballindaggan,  and  I think  it  was  -the 
first  one  of  its  class  in  Ireland,  and  I believe  Mr 
Latta  is  here,  who  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  that 
bank,  and  who  will  be  able  to  answer  you  in  fall 
about  it.  The  limited  liability  system  was  not  ap- 
proved  of  by  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  although  our  opinions 
as  to  it  are  the  same  as  when  we  started  it,  and  it 
is  working  away,  no  further  societies  on  limited  lia- 
bility lines  have  been  started. 

- 13239.  (Chairman). — ‘Can  we  take  it  that  these 
institutions  which  have  figures  in  the  column  headed 
share  capital  are  limited  liability  companies— for 
instance,  in  Ballycanew  ?— That  is  limited  liability. 

13240.  That  has  £850  share  capital  ?— That  ii 
limited  liability. 

13241.  Whereas  those  other  institutions  that  have 
under  the  heading  “Share  Capital”  the  word 
“none,”  would  be  on  the  Raeffeisen  system?— Yes. 
The  only  unlimited  liability  co-operative  institutions 
that  we  have  are  the  banks. 

13242.  And  the  majority  of  the  twenty-two  banks 
are  on  this  system  ? — Yes  ; all  the  banks  except  one 
are  unlimited  liability. 

13243.  How,  on  the  whole,  has  that  worked  ?•— It  has 
done  a great  deal  of  good. 

13244.  Are  there  any  bad  debts? — I do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  bad  debts  that  the  sureties  have 
not  been  able  to  pay. 

13245.  Of  course,  you  have  had  to  go  to  the  sure- 
ties in  some  cases? — In  some  cases,  of  course,  the 
sureties  had  to  pay  up  ; but  that  is  not  so  in  the 
country  banks.  I think  in  the  country  banks  the 
sureties  have  not  had  to  pay  up.  In  the  Enniscorthy 
Bank,  which  was  an  experimental  bank,  it  occurred 
in  one  or  two  cases,  but  the  country  bank  has  abso- 
lutely safe  operations.  In  an  urban  community  it 
is  not  so-. 


13246.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Take  an  agricultural  one  as 
an  example  ? — If  you  asq  Mr.  Lat.ta  of  Ballindaggan 
or  Mr.  Lett  they  -will  give  full  evidence. 

13247.  (Chairman). — I want  to  get  a general  idea 
of  the  working  of  the  system? — The  point  which  I 
want  to  put  before  you  particularly,  which  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  Committee  is  particularly  anxious 
to  put  before  you,  is  that  the  Ckrnnty  Committees  of 
Agriculture,  as  at  present  constituted,  although  ex- 
cellent bodies  for  their  work,  could  not  be  expected 
loyally  to  promote  co-operative  organisation  among 
the  far  mere. 

13248.  (Mr.  Brown) . That  is  a trading  organisa- 
tion?— Yes,  if  you  are  to  make  a success  of  trading 
organisations.  " There  has  been  a close  connection 
between  credit  institutions  and  trading  organisations 
in  Germany,  and  the  same  thing  is  noticeable  in 
Ireland.  Institutions  started  as  credit  organisa- 
tions have  found  it  necessary  to  take  np  trading. 
For  example,  a little  co-operative  credit  institution 
in  a remote  district  finds  it  necessary  to  order 
manures  for  its  members.  It  is  generally  in  these 
sort  of  districts  that  there  is  only  enough  material 
for  one  committee,  and  it  is  possibly  just  as  well 
to  have  one  Committee  doing  the  work  as  to  have 
the  same  men  serving  two  Committees,  and  den? 
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the  business  between  them.  And  if  you  are  to  have 
co-operative  trading  organisation  you  must  have  it 
on  a laige  and  wide  basis  of  co-operative  credit. 

13249.  In  those  districts  where.  co-operative  trad- 
ing societies  are  founded  the  ordinary  traders  must 
suffer  a loss  ?— In  some  cases  there  has  been  a re- 
adjustment, but  those  re-adjustments  are  bound  to 
take  placo  in  any  change  of  industrial  conditions. 
It  is  only  gradual,  and  it  takes  place  by  de- 
crees, and  in  some  places  they  have  suffered 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  that  the  farmers  have 
.benefited.  One  large  trader  told  me  in  Wex- 
ford that  one  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Enniscorthy  Society  had  been  materially  to  improve 
the  nature  of  his  business,  because  it  caused  the 
farmers  to  come  more  and  more  on  a cash  basis.  He 
was  able  to  ask  for  his  debt,  which  he  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  doing  before.  And,  take  the 
Enniscorthy  district.  The  Enniscorthy  Society  is 
what  I may  call  the  most  advanced  of  the  Co- 
operative Agricultural  Societies,  because  they  have 
got  large  stores  there,  and  do  not  sell  tea  and 
lugar,  though  that  may  come  in  the  future,  but 
-they  sell  practically  all  the  requirements  of  farmers 
all  their  large  requirements  in  connection  with  their 
farms,  hardware,  machinery,  seeds,  feeding  stuffs. 
We  sell  all  these,  and  we  find  that  in  addition 
to  what  we  sell  we  exercise  a very  good  influence 
upon  the  prices,  and  not  only  the  prices,  but  the 
quality  of  the  articles  sold  by  the  other  people  in 
the  trade  in  Enniscorthy,  and  we  believe  with  con- 
siderable benefit  to  them,  as  people  who  did  not 
trade  in  Enniscorthy  before  come  to  Enniscorthy, 
not  only  to  the  Co-Operative  Society,  hut  to  the 
shopkeepers  from  districts  that  used  to  be  served 
by  other  market  towns.  I do  not  care  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  larger  aspects  of  co-operative  trad- 
ing. I have  had  probably  more  to  do  with  the 
manure  business  than  anybody  else  in  Ireland. 

13250.  (Chairman). — Oh,  yes,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  question  of  distribution  ? — One 
•witness  yesterday,  Mr.  Rudd,  was  asked  whether  he 
had  been  abroad.  I may  mention  that  he  was 
originally  a Committeeman  of  the  Enniscorthy  Co- 
■Operative  Agricultural  Society.  When  the  De- 
partment was  started  they  wished  that  young 

suitable  for  instructors  and  organisers  should 

for  it,  and  I told  him  of  this,  and  then  Mr. 

iudd  came  up,  and  lie  is  really  a result  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  Now,  as  to  artificial  manures 
this  witness  yesterday,  Mr.  Rudd,  gave  evidence 
•of  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  _ artificial 
manures.  I do  not  desire  to  say  that  his  figures 
were  absolutely  right,  but  that  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  that  large  figure  would  be  increased. 
I cannot  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I have 
heard  in  different  directions,  and  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  I can  say  that  from  an 
•eighth  to  a tenth  of  the  trade  in  artificial  manures 
in  the  country  goes  through  the  co-operative  move- 
ment. You  know  the  manure  trade  in  Ireland  and 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom  is  controlled  by  ■ a 
ring — I do  not  know  whether  yon  are  aware  of  it, 
but  they  are  a very  strong  ring  indeed,  that  is  the 
Manure  Manufacturers’  Association.  I do  not 
know  whether  they  will  object  to  my  using  the  ex- 
pression “ring”  or  not.  It  is  the  German  cartel 
really,  and  their  prices  are  fixed  over  the  United 
Kingdom  for  every  part.  They  have  got  the  whole 
-of  the  United  Kingdom  divided  up  into  districts, 
and  the  prices  are  fixed  for  all  those  districts,  _ and 
the  prices  in  Dublin  are  generally  a little  hit  higher 
than  the  prices  in  Liverpool,  and  _ the  prices  in 
Liverpool  a little  bit  higher  than  in  the . eastern 
district  of  King’s  Lynn.  Liverpool  cannot  make 
their  prices  much  higher  than  King’s  Lynn,  be- 
cause if  they  did  King’s  Lynn  would  invade  their 
area,  and  the  Irish  prices  cannot  be  very  materially 
higher  than  Liverpool,  because  if  they  were 
Liverpool  would  invade  the  Irish  area.  The 
. prices  are  fixed  on  these  considerations.  But 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  manure  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  as  well  as  from  England,  and 
it  is  sold,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  at  very 
much  lower  prices  in  many  cases  than  it  is  sold 
in  Ireland.  Of  course  it  is  a surplus  product.  The 
trade  in  Ireland  at  present  is  practically,  I may 
say  almost  entirely,  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Goulding.  They  own  many  other  firms 
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under  different  names,  such  as  Messrs.  Morgan,  Oct.  26, 1906. 
Mooney,  Messrs.  O’Keeffe ; and  other  things  which  CaptaTn" 
the  ordinary  farmer  does  not  understand,  are  all  L0ftufl  Bryan, 
belonging  to  the  one  firm.  One  or  two  small  firms,  d-i,.,j.p.  ’ 

such  as  the  Drogheda  Chemical  Manure  Company, 
are  still  outside,  as  far  as  we  know,  because  it  is 
only  after  some  time,  as  a rule,  that  one  knows 
that  the  amalgamations  have  taken  place.  They 
are,  as  far  as  we  know,  outside  the  actual  definite 
control  of  Messrs.  Goulding,  but  they  all  have  to 
come  into  line  as  regards  prices.  I mentioned  just 
now  King’s  Lynn  as  the  centre  of  a district  in 
which  prices  are  generally  rather  lower  than  the 
rest  of  England.  The  reason  is,  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  manure  at  King’s  Lynn  are  the  West 
Norfolk  Farmers’  Manure  and  Chemical  Company, 
which  is  really  a co-operative  institution  that  was 
operated  by  farmers.  It  was  reconstructed  as  a 
large  limited  liability  concern,  but  it  is  still  worked 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  it  comes  into 
the  combine  to  fix  the  trade  prices,  but  it  divides  its 
profits  not  only  amongst  its  shareholders  in  propor- 
tion to  their  share  capital,  hut  it  also  gives  con- 
siderable bonuses  to  purchasers  of  manures  when 
they  are  shareholders.  It  is  really  almost  a 
co-operative  institution,  and  t believe  that  it 
lias  an  effect  on  the  prices  of  manures  6ven  in 
Ireland.  Last  year  I was  in  France  for  some  time 
and  I made  some  inquiries  there  as  to  the  prices  that 
the  French  farmer  was  paying  for  artificial  manures, 
and  the  general  result  of  my  investigations,  with- 
out binding  myself  to  the  point,  was  that  the  French 
farmer  organise!  in  a co-operative  society  was  buy- 
ing superphosphate  about  10s.  cheaper  than  the  Irish 
farmer,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  control  prices. 

13251.  Of  the  same  quality? — Of  the  same  quality. 
Superphosphate  is  chiefly  the  article  consumed. 

I may  mention  that  with  regard  to  basic-slag  we 
have  the  same  thing,  and  the  manure  manufacturers 
have  so  well  combined  that  they  have  established  a 
ring  for  this.  I have  heard  it  said  by  a very  large 
man  in  the  manure  trade — I should  not  like  his  name 
to  go  forth,  but  he  described  what  would  happen 
if  we  endeavoured  to  import  manures  from  foreign 
countries.  He  said  that  the  first  thing  that  the 
manure  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  do 
would  be  to  dump  some  shiploads  of  artificial 
manures  in  the  district  where  there  were  the  best 
customers  of  the  company  from  whom  we  had  pro- 
cured the  artificial  manures.  Consequently  it  is 
very  hard  now  to  bring  any  efficient  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  prices  in  that  way.  Basic-slag  is  a by- 
product of  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  there  is 
none  made  in  this  country.  There  is  a considerable 
amount  made  in  England,  and  that  is  in  the  hands 
of  a few  firms,  and  they  have  kept  up  the  price  in 
England  and  in  Ireland  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  the  co-operative  re- 
quirements of  basic-slag  from  the  Continent,  al- 
though the  very  manufacturers  who  cannot  sell  to 
us  du  Ireland  at  the  price  we  can  buy  it  for  are 
selling  their  English  product  on  the  Continental 
markets  at  prices  to  compete  with  the  prices  that 
we  get  the  article  for.  Basic-slag  used  to  be  sold 
under  a sort  of  analysis,  but  some  time  ago  I dis- 
covered that  a German  Co-Operative  Society  was 
insisiing  on  obtaining  a guarantee  of  solubility. 

It  should  be  guaranteed  soluble  in  citric  solution 
— what  they  call  citric  solubility.  And  I dis- 
covered that  they  were  giving  the  guarantee  where 
the  Society  insisted  on  having  this  guarantee.  And 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  since  issued  a 
leaflet  asking  the  farmers  to  ask  for  this  guarantee ; 
and  that  has  now  spread  over  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  is  directly  due  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  wholesale  society. 

13252.  Bear  in  mind  the  support  given  by  the 
Department  to  the  Organisation  Society? — The  point 
I want  to  make  is  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
• the  farmer  if  he  is  to  carry  out  his  industry  pro- 
perly to  combine. 

13253.  And,  therefore,  that  societies  which  assist 
in  carrying  out  and  facilitating  combination  are 
proper  objects  for  the  support  of  the  Department? — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  farmer  should  be 
technically  instructed  how  to  combine.  And  then  as 
regards  districts  we  think  that  districts  should  have 
a certain  amount  to  say  as  to  the  form  in  which 
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Ocf.  26, 1906.  cooperation  should  be  developed  in  the  districts. 

- .T"  Are  there  any  other  questions  that  I can  deal  with? 

Loftus  Bryan,  13254.  We  are  more  or  les6  in  your  hands.  Have 
d.l.  j.p.  * you  gone  through  the  points  you  wished  to  speak 
’ ' on? — There  are  other  questions  I might  bring  up, 

but  I think  I have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  time 

as  it  is. 

(Chairman). — Our  time  is  public  tame. 

13255.  (Mr.  /Ogilvie). — There  is  one  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  before  you  leave  the  table.  Are 
you  quite  satisfied  that  County  Councils  or  County 
Committees  as  a rule  require  instruction  on  _ agri- 
cultural organisation? — I think  that  in  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  County  Councils  and  County 
Committees  of  Agriculture  the  trading  element  is 
so  strong  that  they  would  only  encourage  and  for- 
ward improvements  in  agricultural  co-operation 
which  they  were  satisfied  would  not  lead  to  trading 


combinations  of  the  farmers.  They  would  in 
cases  encourage  co-operation  in  general,  because  th  t 
would  mean  that  they  would  get  their  accounts  Uii” 
paid,  but  I do  not  think  they  would  encourage 
other  form  of  agricultural  organisation  than  to  teaA 
•the  farmers  to  grow  hetteT  poultry  or  produce  mcZ 
eggs,  pack  them  better,  and  send  them  away  quicker 
He  requires  to  get  more  money  for  his  produce  and 
he  can  only  get  more  money  for  his  produce  if  th<v 
sale  is  properly  organised,  and  the  sale  of  produce 
is  a much  harder  thing  than  the  purchase  of 
farmers’  requirements,  and  it  can  only  be  got  -when 
the  purchase  of  the  farmers’  requirements  has  been 
properly  organised. 

13256.  (Mr.  Micks).— I gather  now  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  society  is  sound  and  satis- 


Mr.  Harold 
Lett. 


Mr.  Harold  Lett,  Kilgibbon,  Enniscorthy,  examined. 


13257.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Lett,  you  are  a member  of 
the  same  Committee  as  Captain  Brjan? — Yes. 

13258.  And  I see  in  the  Memorandum  which  you 
have  supplied  that  you  have  something  to  say  about 
other  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

13259.  First  of  all,  about  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  regard  to  Irish-bred  bulls? — Yes.  The 

unrulier  breeders  in  the  countiy  and  the  bigger  ones, 
too,  complain  that  by  the  time  that  they  bring  their 
bulls  to  the  Dublin  Show  here  they  find  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  nominations  having  been  taken  up  by 
the  Scotch-bred  bulls  purchased  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  that  they  are  put  to  the  expense 
of  bringing  their  bulls  to!  the  railway  and  carrying 
them  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show  to  find  that 
the  premiums  have  been  taken  up,  and  that  there  are 
dozens  of  good  bulls  eligible  and  good  enough  for  pre- 
miums that  have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  country,  in 
fact  selected  in  Dublin  for  premiums,  but  there  are  no 
premiums  given  to  them,  and  they  get  sent  back  to 
their  owners,  and  a man  is  left  with  three  ot  four 
bulls  on  his  hands,  and  they  think  that  they  should  be 
used  instead  of  the  Scotch  bulls,  and  I have  had  a 
Memorandum  explanatory  of  this  that  the  bulls  we 
have  here  are  bulls  that  will  get  general  purpose  cattle. 
We  want  general  purpose  beasts.  The  Scotch  short- 
horns are  bred  altogether  for  beef  and  therefore,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Scotch  type  of  shorthorn  is  re- 
quired, but  that  the  type  of  shorthorn  to  improve  the 
stock  of  Ireland  is  the  general  purpose  beast  ; and  I 
think  that  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  had  altogether  too  much  latitude  in  purchasing 
bulls  in  the  Scotch  markets. 

13260  And  those  Irish  bulls  that  are  sent  back  to 
the  locality  are  not  pure-bred  bulls? — They  are  pure- 
bred bulls,  of  a different  type.  Most  of  the  pure-bred 
. cattle  in  the  county  are  of  the  old  Booth  and  Bates 
strain.  Now,  the.  others,  the  Scotch  ones,  are  all 
Crookshank®  which  are  also  pure-bred. 

13261.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — As  to  the  Crookshank  blood, 
I have  some  personal  knowledge  of  it,  and  you  say  it 
is  not  adapted  for  milk  ? — That  is  what  I say. 

13262.  Can  you  give  me  any  evidence  of  that,  be- 
cause I should  like  to  hear  it  ? — We  find  that  the  old 
blood  shorthorns  are  bred  both  for  beef  and  milk. 

13263.  Now,  you  are  getting  down  to  first  principles, 
and  that  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  evidence  we  have 
got  in  reference  to  that  matter?— That  is  my  experi- 
ence, sir.  The  type  of  shorthorns  now  fashionable  is 
altogether  a beef  typo.  The  big  buyers  are  the 
foreigners,  who  want  them  to  make,  beef,  and  beef 
alone.  The  Argentines  are  the  big  buyers,  and  give 
the  sensational  prices,  and  they  buy  altogether  for 
beef,  and  the  Scotch-bred  cattle  are  the  cattle  fashion- 
able, and  bulls  without  Scotch  Crookshank  blood  axe  of 
very  little  value  to  the  Argentines. 

13264.  (Chairman). — There  must  be  some  good  rea- 
son for  that?— Beef,  sir,  beef.  And  when  there  are 
good  bulls  bred  in  Ireland  I think  Irish  breeders 
should  get  a chance,  just  leaving  out  of  account  alto- 
gether whether  they  are  beef  or  milk. 

13265.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — I am  with  you  there?— And 
I think  it  is  not  fair  to  buy  most  of  the.  bulls  that  are 
required  for  Ireland  in  Scotland,  shutting  out  those 
bred  here  altogether. 


13266.  (Chairman). — I think  what  is  wanted  are 
more  bulls  ? — Yes ; we  want  more  bulls  also. 

13267.  And  cannot  get  them? — Oh,  they  can  get 
them,  but  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  to  subsidise 
them.  It  is  the  want  of  money,  the  bulls  can  be  got. 

13268.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  nominations,  then,  ar# 
not  filled  up  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  not  filled  up 
because  they  do  not  want  particular  breeds  of  cattle.  ’ 

13269.  A complaint  has  been  made  that  the  Depart- 
ment’s valuers  previous  to  the  provisional  selection  of 
a bull  put  their  mark  on  the  animal,  and  that  that 
raises  the  price  of  the  bull  so  much  that  it  is  out  of 
their  reach.  That  is  the  complaint  in  most  cases?— 
As  far  as  the  raising  of  the  price  of  the  bull  I think 
it  must  increase  the  price. 

13270.  (Chairman).—  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  raising 
of  the  price  by  this  system  was  admitted  by  Professor 
Campbell  and  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  breeder 
should  be  compensated  ? — It  is  a fact  that  the  price  is 
enhanced. 

13271.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  there  many  left  over  after 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show,  not  bought?— Yes, 
there  axe. 

13272.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  happens  then?— They 
go  back  to  the  country,  and  they  generally  go  to  the 
butcher. 

13273.  (Chairman). — That  is  not  the  result  of  the 
evidence  that  we  have  had  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

13274.  You  know  that  the  bulls  go  back  to  the 
butcher  ? — Yes,  they  go  back  to  the  butcher  as  there 
are  bulls  enough.  Ancl  they  only  give  twenty-seven 
premiums  in  Wexford.  We  could  utilise  five  times 
that  number. 

13275.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — Bulls  that  had  been  provi- 
sionally selected? — Yes,  ones  provisionally  selected,  if 
the  money  was  forthcoming. 

- 13276.  (Mr  Brown). — About  how  many  go  back  from 
the  show  provisionally  marked? — A good  many. 

13277.  Could  you  give  us  the  number? — I could  not 

13278.  (Mr.  .Micks). — I suppose  the  Dublin  Society 
could  supply  that? — I think  the  Dublin  Society  could 
supply  that.  I am  only  a small  exhibitor  myself,  and 
I brought  home  two  bulls  on  one  occasion. 

13279.  (Chairman). — What  did  you  do  with  them?— 
They  went  to  the  butcher. 

13280.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  were  selected ?— Yes ; 
provisionally  selected  for  premiums,  and  highly  com- 
mended in  their  class. 

13281.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — When  was  this? — About  four 
years  ago. 

13282.  Mr.  Ogilvie). — Does  that  condition  still  hold? 
— Yes,  and  the  number  of  shorthorn  bulls  brought  to 
the  country  is  on  the  increase. 

13283.  Have  you  taken  back  many  since?— I have 
not  shown  any  since — I have  generally  sent  my  bulls 
to  the  Argentine. 

13284.  Have  you  had  anybody  else  with  that  experi- 
ence in  the  last  year  or  two  ? — I could  not  name  them 
now.  . 

13285.  What  you  state  as  to  bulls  provisionally 
marked  yet  not  purchased  at  the  Dublin  Show  still 
obtains? — It  still  obtains.  That  applies  to  the  short- 
horns. I do  not  know  whether  it  applies  to  the  Polled 
Angus  or  the  Herefords  or  not. 
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13286.  (Chairman).  — Is  there  any  vhmg  else  you  wish 
l as  to  these  prize  bulls,  about  their  condition?— 
They  have  them  in  a very  high  state.  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  at  all  advisable  that  those  highly-fed  bulls 
Should  be  in  that  condition.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
fattened  for  the  show  yard,  and  there  is  no  bull 
selected  for  a premium  which  is  not  m that  condition. 

T do  not  think  it  is  good  for  the  progeny  to  have  the 
WL1  pampered  up  in.  that  way.  There  was  a case 
happeW  in  Wexford  in  the  early  days  Of  agricultural 
work  We  bought  seme  bulls,  and  we  bought  one  at 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Show,  the  second-pnze  bull 
in  his  class  and  selected  for  a premium,  and  he  came 
down.  He  was  the  second  prize  in  his  class.  And 
•next  year  when  the  inspectors  came  round  he  was  not 
good  enough  for  a premium.  That  illustrates  what  I 
say  about  the  high  feeding.  , . , 

13287.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  you  see  him  after  a year  I 

13288.  In  your  opinion  was.  his  condition  service- 
able?—Very  serviceable  condition. 

13289.  (Chairman).  — Now,  about  thoroughbred 

horses  ?— The  system  of  selecting  horses  here  I do/  not 
think  is  advisable  either.  Thoroughbred  horses  are 
the  horses  subsidized  most  by  the  Department,  and 
nominations  are  given  to  horses  that  axe  not  suitable 
at  all ; and  in  my  own  district  I know  of  them  giving 
a thoroughbred  horse  at  a low  fee  to  poor  farmers  to 
breed  from  mares  that  should  never  have  come  to  a 
thoroughbred  horse,  and  I know  of  two  cases  in  my  own 
parishwhere  the  produce  were  no  good  and  the  owners 
went  in  for  those  £4  19s.  races  and  they  ruined  them- 
selves, and  they  are  both  gone  out  of  the  country. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  thoroughbred  horses  should  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
district,  they  go  into,  and  that  the  mares  should  be 
inspected  so  as  to  find  out,  in  the  first  place,  what 
mares  might  be  in  the  district  suitable  for  those  horses 
before  you  planted  the  horses  there.  In  the  beginning 
of  the'  working  of  the  Agricultural  Department  the 
breeds  of  horses  to  be  subsidized  were  specified,  and 
there  were  small  committees  of  breeders— I was  on 
one  of  those  myself — to  say  what  horses  we  thought 
■should  be  subsidized,  and  in  that  selection  we  had 
Shires,  Clydesdales,  Cleveland  Bays,  and  others. 
Hackneys  were  left  out,  hut  Irish-bred  stallions  went 
■in  at  first,  not  afterwards  though.  I went  to 
Yorkshire  and  I bought  what  was  believed  to  be  a very 
superior  Cleveland  horse  because  I had  some  experi- 
ence of  the  fitness  of  Cleveland  horses  fdr  such  mares 
as  we  had  in  "Wexford.  My  idea  was  that  he  should 
get  an  ideal  mare,  and  I put  this  idea  before  the  De- 
partment, and  a veterinary  surgeon  was  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  horse,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  passed. the 
horse  as  sound,  and  after  all  i-he  Department  decided 
that  the  horse  could  not  be  admitted,  and  he  was  sent 
away  without  calling  the  veterinary  surgeon  who  ex- 
amined the  horse.  The  reason  was  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  was  acting  as  inspector  also.  It  was  an  un- 
heard of  tiling.  If  I knew  that  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon was  acting  as  inspector  I would  not  allow  him  to 
see  him  at  all,  because  I knew,  that  he  was  prejudiced 
■against  that  breed  of  horse  and  would  nolt  have  him 
at  any  price  ; and  the  result  was  that  he  cast  the 
horse,  and  it  went  before  the  country  that  the  horse 
was  unsound.  And  I think  still,  and  I have  not 
changed  my  mind,  that  the  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
best  horses  that  you  could  get  to  improve  the  breed  of 
Irish  horses.  . 

13290.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is  nob  the  purchase  of  sires 
entirely  a matter  for  private  enterprise? — Yes,  but  the 
selection  for  premium  lies  with  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

13291.  Does  not  the  Committee  decide  what  the 
breed  olf  the  horse  is  to  be? — Yes. 

13292.  And  the  purchase  of  the  sire  is  a matter  for 
private  enterprise  while  the  selection  of  the  breed  is  a 
matter  foT  the  Committee? — Yes. 

13293.  And  all  that  remains  is  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  on  behalf  of  the  Department  examines  the 
animal  to  see  if  he  is  sound? — Yes. 

13294.  What  change  do  you  suggest  in  that?— One 
■change  I would  suggest  is-  that  the  Cleveland  horse 
should  not  be  struck  out. 

13295.  Does  not  that  rest  with  the  Committee?— 
With  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Board. 

13296.  With  your  own  Committee? — No.  It  rests 

altogether  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

13297.  Then  your  Committee  have  proposed  to  sub- 
sidize Cleveland  Bays? — Yes. 


13298.  And  they  have  not  refused? — They  have  re-  Oct.  28,  1806. 
fused  altogether.  Mr  H“jd 

13299.  I think  that  they  only  refused  in  your  indi- 
vidual  case? — Mine  was  the  only  case  put  forward,  but 
they  refused  altogether  since.  They  will  not  subsidize 
a Cleveland  Bay. 

13300.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  was  the  real  reason  for 
refusing  your  horse? — That  was  the  real  reason.  We 
had  a deputation  over  this  toi  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

Some  owners  of  stallions  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  Department.  We  were  promised  all 
sorts  of  satisfaction,  and  we  got  none. 

13301.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  with  respect  to 
that  hoSrse? — I did. 

13302.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  at  the  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes.  I was  on  one  of  the  Committees  that  re- 
commended that  the  horse  should  be  put  on  the  list 
and  accepted  by  the  Department. 

13303.  I see  that  a Cleveland  Bay  was  acoepted?— 

Yes,  and  they  bore  that  out  in  the  Department.  This  • 
was  the  only  horse  put  forward.  And  I purchased  him 
and  then  he  was  knocked  out  by  the  inspector. 

1.3304.  (Chairman). — Because  he  was  a Cleveland? — 

I believe  so,  sir,  because  both  the  veterinary  surgeon 
and  the  inspector  acted  in  the  one  capacity,  a thing 
they  never  did  before.  One  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons was  prejudiced  against  this  breed  of  horse,  and 
there  were  long  letters  in  the  papers  about  it. 

13305.  I suppose  that  finishes  what  you  have  to  say? 

— I should  just  like  to  say  a word.  Mr.  Frizelle 
spoke  about  the  subsidising  of  the  Oiganization  Society 
by  the  Department.  He  said  that  the  rock  they  split 
on  was  the  organization  of  trade  societies  that  came 
into  antagonism  with  the  traders.  Well,  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  Organization  Society  were 
against  the  organization  of  trade  societies  altogether, 
so  much  that  they  threatened  to  cut  off  from  the 
Organization  one  Wexford  Society  because  they  went  in 
for  trade,  that  is,  stores,  farmers’  requirements,  hard- 
ware, and  all  that.  And  we  were  forced  into  that. 

We  started  with  the  idea  of  dealing  with  nothing  only 
seed,  manures,  and  agricultural  implements^  and  the 
traders  got  into  opposition  against  us  and  would  not 
sell  us  pens  or  paper  to  do  our  writing  on,  and  in  one 
case  one  of  our  Committee  was  refused  dip  to  dip  sheep  ; 
and  thus  we  were  forced  in  self-defence  to  go  in  for 
everything  that  farmers  require.  And  I agree  with 
Captain  Bryan  that  the  co-operative  movement  will 
do  little  good  in  Ireland  till  the  trade  side  of  the 
organization  is  thoroughly  organized  and  put  into 
practice. 

13306.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Enniscorthy  Trade 
Society  1 — Yes. 

13307.  That  was  started  so  far  back  as  1895? — Yes. 

13308.  And  it  receives  no  aid  from  the  Department, 
and  has  a Bank  overdraft  of  £3,800,  and  is  a limited 
liability  company,  and  it  lias  £2,093  of  Share  capital? 

— Yes. 

13309.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  half  the  capital? — 

Yes.  The  shares  are  5s.  and  the  farmers  are  expected 
to  take  one  share  for  every  £5  of  valuation  up  to 
twenty  shares.  People  who  used  the  Society  applied 
themselves  to  the  business  of  providing  the  capital 
and  getting  an  overdraft  at  the  bank  on  a guarantee 
by  the  Committee  and  on  their  joint  personal  security. 

13310.  On  their  personal  security? — Yes.  We  were 
forced  into  the  general  trading  that  we  never  intended 
at  first  We  had  no  stove  and  had  to  take  our  orders 
to  the  market  house,  and  we  had  no  paid  officers  at 
all.  As  to  the  reference  to  the  banks,  I am  also 
president  of  one  of  the  banks  mentioned. 

13311.  Which  is  that? — Borrmount.  It  is  a small 
country  place  and  the  offices  are  in  a house  lent  by 
Captain  Bryan  for  the  purpose  of  a library  for  the 
district ; and  the  bank  was  started  with  a loan  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  £50,  and  we  have  also  got 
an  overdraft  with  the  Ulster  Bank  at  4 per  cent,  on 
the  joint  and  several  security  of  the  Committee;  but 
no  cheques  will  be  paid  without  the  signature  of  the 
president,  so  that  the  men  who  compose  the  Com- 
mittee, who  are  labourers  and  artizans,  cannot  lend 
money  to  their  friends  and  send  the  money  of  the 
bank  without  going  before  the  president.  A cheque 
must  be  signed  by  two  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  President.  It  is  a very  small  place  and  it  has 
done  a great  deal  of  good  in.  many  cases,  and  there  are 
road  contractors  there,  for  instance,  who  borrow 
money.  . 

13312.  Is  that  on  the  principle  of  personal  security  ? 
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Oei.  26,  1906.  — They  have  to  get  two  securities  for  the  loan,  but 
M ‘ — . the  money  is  always  lent  for  some  specific  purpose, 

T ett  ar°ld  an-d  the  sureties,  who  must  be  members,  have  got  to  see 
' that  the  money  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 

is  borrowed. 

13313.  And  everybody  in  the  place  knows  who  every- 
body else  is? — Yes;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
bank  should  be  kept  in  a very  small  area.  The  parish 
would  be  enough  for  any  bank. 

13314.  I think  money  lent  in  any  other  way  would 
be  of  no  use.  What  is  your  rate  of  interest? — We. 
charge  5 pea.-  cent.,  but  we  pay,  I think,  3£  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  the  loan;  and  we  have  an  overdraft 
with  the  Ulster  Bank  for  4 per  cent. 

13335.  lhere  are  thirty-seven  people  who  are  mem- 
bers?— And  we  can  add. 

13316.  And  must  both  the  borrowers  and  the  sureties 


be  members  ?— Well,  the  Committee  have  power  tot  t 
one  of  the  sureties  who  is  not  a member  if  laKt 
sider  he  is  worth  it.  y con' 

13317.  I suppose  each  application  is  considered  W 
the  Board?— Yes;  each  application  is  considered 
the  Committee.  ™ 

13317a.  What  sort  of  sums  do  you  lend?— I thi  k 
the  biggest  sum  we  have  lent  is  £15  up  to  the  nresJt 
13318.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  ?— One  case  of  £i 
lately.  A poor  woman  for  instance  wants  to  buv  a 
pig,  and  they  pay  up  at  the  time  they  sell  3 a 
13319.  Does  that  work  well  ?— Yes,  that  is  working 
well. 

13320.  Have  you  any  bad  debts?— No  bad  debts  at 
all. 

13321.  And  it  is  in  existence  between  three  and  four 
years  ? — Yes. 


Captain  Lorres  Bryan,  d.l.,  j.p.,  Enniscorthy,  further  examined. 


Captain  13322.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  was  one  question  I 

Lofbus  Bryan,  wished  to  ask,  whether  you  would  express  any  opinion 
d.l.,  j.p.  either  for  or  against  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
taking  over  the  work  and  staff  of  the  Organization 
Society  as  part  of  their  ordinary  official  machinery  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  letter  than  expecting  co-operative 
agriculture  to  be  organized  by  the  county  committees  ; 
but  I think  it  is  now  somewhat  of  a problem 
for  the  staff  of  the  Organization  Society  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  directly. 
On  the  Continent  one  of  the  troubles  that  they  have 
had  in  Germany  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Government 
Departments  have  been  obtaining  control  in  many 
cases  of  the  co-operative  movement;  and  one  of  the 
leading  English,  or,  I may  say,  international  co- 
operators,  Mr.  Henry  Wolfe,  who  wrote  a well-known 
book  on  People’s  Banks — it  is  almost  a mania  with 
him — objects  to  Government  assistance,  because,  he 
says,  Government  assistance  means  Government  con- 
trol, and  that  means  industrial  work  and  social  work 
being  exposed  to  political  influences  of  an  injurious 
character,  and  also  preventing  the  work  having  what 
it  should  have,  a great  effect  on  the  improvement  of 
the  general  ideas  of  farmers,  what  I may  call  the 
moral  instruction  of  farmers,  not  using  the  word  in 
the  common  sense,  and  to  train  their  power  of  com- 
bination and  power  of  independent  action.  We  believe 
that  the  co-operative  movement  should  have  fully 
educated  people  about  it,  which  could  not  be  if  it  was 
a mere  question  of  cheaper  manures  and  super- 
phosphate to  enable  the  farmers  to  make  a better  profit, 
and  we  believe  that  the  moral  effect  on  the  farmers  of 
the  agricultural  community  pulling  together,  and  all 
equally  working  together,  would  be  very  good  for  the 
whole  country  and  that  the  moral  effect  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a large  outburst  of  material  effects ; and  we 
believe  that  if  the  work  is  handed  over  to  a Govern- 
ment Department  it  will  come  under  the  same  influences 
which  aU.  Government  Departments  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent suffer  through.  One  of  the  great  Departments 
has  been  affected.  I am  sure  lots  of  witnesses  have 
told  you  that,  and  in  future,  under  a Department,  it 
would  mean  that  the  people  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  men  who  would  be  excellent  people  for  other 
purposes  but  who  would  not  be  so,  possibly,  for  the 
organization  of  co-operation. 

13323.  It  is  being  placed  under  a Government 
Department  that  you  would  object  to  1 — Yes  ; and 
because  in  a Department  under  popular  control 
there  may  be,  for  instance,  a very  excellent  man  who 
keeps  a large  agricultural  establishment,  and  there 
probably  would  be,  who  would  probably  say,  and 
naturally,  from  his  point  of  view,  “ I don’t  want  to 
encourage  agricultural  co-operation,  which  means  the 
transferring  of  my  business  to  farmers,”  And  rhat 
difficulty  there  may  be  if  it  is  placed  under  the  control 
of  a Government  Department,  if  you  hand  over  the 
actual  working. 

13324.  (Chairman). — Do  not  the  objections  which 
you  have  just  stated  apply  to  seeking  a large  sub- 
sidy ? — I think  that  is  a better  way  out  of  it.  I see 


difficulties  there  too,  but  I consider  that  you  may  do 
that  on  the  principle  of  giving  every  organized  effo-t 
help.  We  heard  yesterday  the  evidence  of  an  autho- 
rity, who  states  that  the  interests  of  the  fanner  do  not 
always  harmonize  with  the  interests  of  the  commercial 
community,  and  railway  and  other  interests  do  not 
always  harmonize  with  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  I think  the  Government  might  give  funds,  all<> 
cated  under  a scheme,  and  have  it  superintended  by 
their  officials.  And,  secondly,  I believe  the  farmers, 
should  get  technical  instruction  on  the  lines  best  suited 
to  their  industry,  by  the  acquisition  of  organized  co- 
operative institutions. 

13325.  (Mr.  -Brown). — May  I ask  when  you  suggest 
a large  subsidy  would  it  not  follow  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence that  the  Government  should  retain  sufficient 
control  to  know  exactly  how  the  money  has  been  spent!' 
—Yes ; but  at  the  present  time  they  have  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  Organization  Society. 

13326.  Yon  do  not  suggest  that  the  control . should 
be  done  away  with? — No;  I suggest  that  they  should' 
be  aware  of  what  is  being  done,  that  they  should 
have  the  power  of  seeing  that  the  money  is  properly 
expended;  I suggest  that  there  should  be  a properly 
elected  Committee  (there  is  a Committee  elected  by 
the  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Organization 
Society) ; that  they  should  have  greater  power  given  to 
them  in  the  expenditure  oE  money ; that  the  money 
should  be  allocated  or  ear-marked  for  the  organized 
farmers’  interests,  for  the  co-operative  farmers’' 
interests,  so  long  as  you  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
not  used  for  any  particular  clique  in  the  district, 
so  long  as  it  was  open  to  everybody. 

13327.  I am  speaking  of  the  principle?— I think 
the  principle  of  control  is  quite  right.  I think  it  is 
quite  right  to  assist  in  the  technical  instruction. 

13328.  (Chairman). — Have  I interpreted  your  view 
rightly  in  this  way : — you  say,  “ Continue  to  sub- 
sidize with  a large  scheme  the  Organization  Society  ” ! 
— Yes,  sir. 

13329.  “Do  not  exercise  too  close  a supervision  as 
to  the  way  in  which  that  money  is  expended;  do  not 
control  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  money,  or  at- 
tempt to  do  it  ” ? — Yes. 

13330.  “ But  keep  a sufficient  eye  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  by  report,  by  inspection,  i f necessary  in 
other  ways,  to  assure  yourself  from  time  to  time  that 
the  public  money  is  being  usefully  devoted  to  public 
purposes”? — Quite  so,  sir,  and  I would  go  further 
than  that.  Take,  now,  my  own  district,  down  in  Wex- 
ford. I should  like  to  see  subsidies  granted  from  the 
Central  Body  to  a local  institution  such  as  I directly 
represent  here,  the  District  Conference  Committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  organization  in  the  county. 

13331.  Yes ; but  you  would  leave  a question  of  that 
sort  to  the  intermediate  body.  You  could  not  have 
that  directly  done? — Yes;  but  I would  have  the  prin- 
ciple adopted.  It  is  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
money  given  to  local  committees  for  agricultural  ana 
technical  instruction. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Latta,  Ballinakill,  Ferns,  examined. 


13332.  (Chairman).— You  are  a member  of  the  same 
Committee  with  Mr.  Lett  and  Captain  Bryan?— Yes. 
13333.  And  you  have  heard  their  evidence,  will  you 


make,  in  your  own  way,  your  own  comment  on 
it  ? — Perhaps  I might  state  that  the  chief  reason  wny 
I was  asked  to  give  evidence  here  is  that  the  Organaza- 
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tion  Society  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
kind  of  organization  that  we  approved  of  down  m our 

13334.  That  is  to  say,  unlimited  liability? — Well,  I 
mav  say  the  policy  of  establishing  co-operative  stores. 

13335.  With  limited  liability? — With  any  liability. 

A.  store  system  irrespective  of  the  question  of  liability. 

13336.  6n  the  ground  that  it  brought  you  more 
directly  into  competition  with  local  traders  ? — On  the 
eround  that  it  brought  us  directly  into  competition 
with  local  traders  and  that  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  injuring  an  existing  industry.  We  did  not  re- 
cognise trade  as  an  industry.  It  was  merely  an 
occupation  that  came  between  different  industries. 
We  having  started  the  store,  found  after  a 
while  that  we  seemed  to  come  into  conflict,  more  or 
less  with  the  Organization  Society,  and  they  discon- 
tinued the  establishment  of  stores  entirely.  We 
of  course  believed  that  the  establishment  of 
stores  in  other  parts  of  the  county  would  more  or 
less  strengthen  our  position  and  it  would  provide  a 
better  means  of  trading  in  federation,  through  the 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  than  was  provided  by 
the  kind  of  the  agricultural  societies  that  they 
favoured.  That  was  a kind  of  farmers’  dubs  for  buy- 
ing artificial  manures,  feeding  stuffs,  and  seeds, 
getting  these  sent  to  the  local  committees  and  divid- 
ing them  amongst  themselves  as  best  they  could.  We, 
as  Mr.  Lett  has  pointed  out  to  you,  found  that  that 
system  was  not  satisfactory,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
establish  stores,  and  besides  we  considered  that  for  the 
sake  of  developing  co-operative  sale  of  produoe 
stores  were  absolutely  necessary,  because  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  us  in  order  to  get  the  best  price 
for  our  produce  to  sell  in  bulk  and  if  we  wanted 
to  get  the.  most  favourable  conditions  as  regards 
freight  and  rates  we  should  send  away  in  bulk;  and 
of  course  stores  were  a necessity  in  order  to  concen- 
trate our  produce.  . , . 

13337.  (Mr.  Micks). — For  the  collection  and  for- 
warding of  produce? — For  the  collection  and  forward- 
ing of  produce.  Our  experience  taught  us  that  a 
store  was  absolutely  necessary  if  co-operative  trading 
was  to  develop  to  an  extent  that  would  be  of  any  benefit 
at  all  to  the  farmers.  Captain  Bryan  has,  I think, 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  co-operative  credit  in 
connection  with  that.  The  type  of  credit  society  that 
has  been  organized  we  also  did  not  consider  very  suit- 
able. One  society  Captain  Bryan  has  mentioned,  the 
Ballindaggan  Society,  which  registered  under  the  In- 
dustrial and  Provident  Societies  Act,  and  limited 
liability,  is  a type  of  the  credit  society  that  we  con- 
sidered  , , _ ,,, 

13338.  (Chairman). — The  Society  of  ?— Ballin- 

daggan.  It  is  registered  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act.  I believe  it  is  the  only  one 
registered  under  that  Act  in  Ireland.  But  it  appears 
that  owing  to  peculiarities  of  the  law  a society  regis- 
tered under  the  Industrial  andProvident  Societies  Act 
can  do  a great  many  things  that  a Friendly  Society 
cannot  do,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a bank  regis- 
tered under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act  to  undertake  a class  of  work  that  other  societies 
could  not  possibly  touch  as  the  law  at  present  stands. 
It  is  also  possible  to  federate  with  central  banking 
institutions  or  central  trading  societies.  We  con- 
sidered that  one  important  function  of  a credit  society 
would  be  to  be  able  to  guarantee  the  credit  of  its 
members  to  a central  trading  institution.  It  would 
be  simpler  and  more  effective,  we  thought,  than  lend- 
ing small  sums  of  money  to  people  and  having  to 
exercise  a certain  amount  of  supervision  to  see  that 
that  money  was  expended,  say,  in  the  purchase  of 
seeds  or  manures  or  anything  else — it  would  be  much 
simpler  for  the  parish  bank  to  be  in  a position  to 
guarantee  for  members  a certain  amount  of  money, 
that  being  the  system,  so  that  member  can  buy  arti- 
ficial manures,  seeds,  and  other  things  against  it. 
That  would  save  the  turning  over  of  the  money,  and 
it  would  also  serve  to  centralize  their  wotIc,  and  would 
be  a benefit  to  the  trade  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  it 
would  tend  to  strengthen  their  trading  credit. 

13339,  (Mr.  Micks)  .—And  would  your  working  capi- 
tal go  much  very  farther  than  if  _ worked  as  a loan 
fund  ? — I think  so.  Supposing  it  has  a certain 
amount  of  money  to  handle,  they  could  lend  that 
amount  of  course.  They  should  not  be  prevented  from 
doing  that. 

13340.  {Chairman). — Take  the  Ballindaggan 

Society;  it  was  established  in  1897,  with  a bank  over- 
draft of  £100;  it  has  a share  capital  nominally  of 


£147,  and  there  is  only  6dL  for  shares  paid  up  ?— I Out  26,  1906. 
think  about  that.  ,r  „ , 

13341.  Well,  that  comes  altogether  to  about  £104  ? — ?~r' A' 
Well,  the  rules  provide  that  only  a small  amount  of  a a- 
share  capital  can  be  called  up.  The  outlying  share 
capital  being  a security  that  the  guarantors  have  to 
fall  back  upon,  the  joint  stock  banks  declined  to  accept 
uncalled  share  capital  as  security.  We  consider  that 
the  system  is  capable  of  very  great  development. 

13342.  Then  the  security  for  the  overdraft  is  the 
personal  security  of  all  the  members? — Of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

13343.  (Mr.  Micks). — A joint  and  several  promis- 
sory note? — That  is  of  the  Committee. 

13344.  {Chairman). — That  Society  is  registered 
under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act? — 

Yes;  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 
Act.  .That  Society  can  trade.  In  fact  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  what  that  Society  can  do.  A 
Friendly  Society  cannot  do  these  things,  and  for 
soma  reason  or  other,  which  I cannot  understand, 
the  Organization  Society  do  not  favour  the  establish- 
ment of  societies  of  rhis  kind. 

13345.  What  is  the  liability  to  the  creditors — is 
there  any  personal  liability  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee?— There  is  no  liability  beyond  the  liability  to 
the  hank  for  the  overdraft,  and,  of  course,  the  Com- 
mittee have,  the  uncalled  share  capital  to  fall  back 
upon. 

13345a.  The  money  is  lent  on  the  personal  liability 
of  the  Committee  and  the  uncalled  capital? — On  the 
security  of  the  Committee;  the  uncalled,  share  capital 
is  security  for  the  Committee. 

13346.  Is  that  enough? — I think  as  far  as  that 
society  is  concerned  it  is  abundant,  but  I think  that 
the  Society  does  not  seem  to  have  got  any  further 
than  many  of  the  other  societies,  but  the  reason  is 
that  there  were  no  societies  but.  itself  and  the  system 
had  not  been  developed. 

13347.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  this  the  Society  that 
guarantees  its  members,  or  are  you  speaking  of  the 
Enniscorfchy  Society  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  Society 
of  the  Ballindaggan  Bank. 

13348.  Is  that  the  Society  that  guarantees  its  mem- 
bers ?— No ; it  has  not  done  it,  hut  it  could  do  it. 

13349.  {Mr.  Micks). — You  wish  that  to  be  done?— 

That  idea  has  not  been  developed.  It  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  our  District  Conference  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Organization  Society  did  not  see  its  way 
to  take  up  this  idea  and  work  it.  One  reason  given  by 
the  Organization  Society  was  that  a system  that 
might  be  suitable  in  Wexford  might  not  suit  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  that. 

We  think  the  same  system  would  be  applicable  to  a 
good  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Some  pri- 
vate individual  had  subscribed  funds  to  the  Organiza- 
tion Society  on  the  express  condition  that  stores  were 
not  to  be  organized,  and  we  were  afraid  that  if  the 
Department  was  going  to  contribute  funds  to  the 
Organization  Society  in  any  way  they  would  perhaps 
act'  under  the  influence  of  traders  serving  on  the 
Board  and  on  the  County  Committees,  and  would 
probably,  if  they  contributed,  also  stipulate  that  stores 
should  not  be  organized  ; and  we,  feeling  that  stores 
were  an  absolute  necessity  to  the.  development  of  co- 
operative trade,  felt  rather  anxious  on  that  point. 

As  regards  the  means  of  helping  the  Organization 
Society,  Captain  Bryan  has  gone  very  fully  into  that 
matter,  but  I think  that  per  paps  the  best  way  would 
be  for  the  Department  to  do  pretty  much  as  it  has 
been  doing,  that  is,  to  pay  the  Organization  Society 
for  doing  any  special  class  of  work  the  Organization 
Society  could  do,  perhaps  better  than  they  could  do 
themselves,  and  leave  the  Organization  Society  Ire® 
to  spend  affiliation  funds  or  private  subscriptions  m 
the  development  of  a store  system  or  any  other  system 
that  it  might  not  be  easy  to  get  the  approval  of  an 
Agricultural  Board  constituted  largely  of  traders,  for. 

13350.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  far  would  it  be  possible 
to  identify  the  work  done  in  that  respect;  suppose  the 
Organization  Society  sends  down  an  agent  to  a village 
what  amount  of  instruction  would  he  give  l i aon  t 
exactly  know.  Suppose  he  is  sent  down  to  a village 
he  will  give  instruction  largely  upon  what  the  people 
in  the  district  think  they  need  the  most. 

13351.  Would  he  call  a meeting  of  the  people  and 
teach  them  as  a class  or  go  round  and  see  them  indivi- 
dually?—He  lectures  them  as  a rule.  They  usually 
call  the  meeting  themselves  and  he  comes  down. 

13352.  How  many  meetings  would  you  have  in  one 
place?— That  would  depend  a great  deal  on  the  state 
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<x£  mind  of  .the  people  in.  the  place,  land  whether  there 
is  any  voluntary  organization.  Occasionally  a few 
leading  spirits  in  the  district  take  up  the  work,  and 
therefore  fewer  visits  perhaps  are  necessary  from  the 
central  organisation.  We  are,  of  course,  of  the 
opinion  no  matter  what  amount  of  technical  instruc- 
tion the  Department  may  give  the  farmers,  or  bow 
much  money  may  be  spent  trying  to  revive  agriculture, 
it  will  all  go  for  nothing  so  long  as  the  trade  is  un- 
organized because  the  profits  will  be  simply  collared 
hy  various  combinations  .and  monopolists  that  sell  to 
him  or  buy  from  him.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  best 
way  to  assist  agriculture,  tetter  than  protection  or 
any  other  way,  would  be  to  help  them  to  organize 
their  trade.  As  far  as  onr  district  is  concerned  it 
is  not  very  easy  for  ns  to  apply  co-operation  to  any- 
thing but  trade  because  ours  is  not  a dairying  dis- 
trict, and  we  cannot  apply  it  to  the  manufacture  of 


■butter,  and  I don’t  iknow  that  we  could  aunlv  + 
very  much  to  anything  except  to  credit  and  to  trad? 
What  we  are  anxious  about  is  that  the  Organisatio 
Society  should  not  be  hampered  in  future  aid  ml 
vented  from  organizing  trade  societies  on  lines  simile 
to  those  on  which  the  Enniscorthy  Society  is  working 
We  think  that  developing  the  credit  system  on  tit 
lines  suggested  would  be  a 'great  advantage  to 
the  country  as  a whole— with  central  banks  also 

13363.  (Chairman). — You  would  prefer  to  see  those 
questions  left  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
Organization  Society? — Yes. 

13354.  Instead  of  being  taken  over  by  the  Depart- 
ment?—Yes.  If  taken  over  by  the  Department  the 
people  of  the  various  districts  might  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  directing  the  type  of  organisation  that 
as  Captain  Bryan  has  pointed  out,  might  Ibe  applied 
to  any  particular  district. 


Dev.  John  Humphreys,  Tullamore,  examined. 


13365.  (Chairman). — You  are  .a  representative  of 
the  King’s  County  Technical  Committee  in  Tullamore? 
— Yes.  I am  a Presbyterian  clergyman  there. 

13356.  You  have  given  us  heads  of  what  you  wish 
to  say.  First  of  all  as  to  the  general  working  of  the 
Act  of  1899,  you  have  some  observations  to  make  ? — 
First  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Department  a 
great  many  views  have  'been  expressed  here  from  time 
to  time.  Personally  I am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Department.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  hand  over  the  control  to  the  County  Councils. 
I would  not  be  in  favour  of  that.  It  would  not  be 
at  .all  suitable  to  the  country.  What  is  wanted  in 
Ireland  is  to  give  the  Act  a fair  trial  in  the  country. 
In  a great  many  rural  districts  it  has  never  been 
put  into  operation  yet.  A great  deal  of  pioneer  work 
has  still  to  he  done.  King’s  County  is  regarded  as 
about  fifth  in  -all  Ireland  in  applying  the  Act  in  the 
towns  and  rural  districts,  yet  we  are  very  far  be- 
hind there.  In  the  Birr  division  of  the  county  there 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  technical  schools  in 
Ireland  perhaps.  In  Tullamore  we  are  only  beginning 
so  to  speak.  I find  wherever  the  clergymen  of  the 
various  denominations  take  an  interest  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act,  there  it  is  more  successful.  I think 
all  the  clergymen  of  the  churches  could  do  a great 
deal  of  useful  work  in  that  respect,  recommending  the 
young  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  schemes 
worked  under  the  Act.  As  to  the  Vice-President,  I 
don’t  know  him.  I have  never  even  seen  him,  but  I 
think  he  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  country.  I 
don’t  know  any  man  who  deserves  better  of  the  country. 
I would  not  be  in  .favour  of  having  -the  Vice-President 
in  Parliament.  He  should  always  be  outside  Parlia- 
ment so  as  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  work.  The  Pre- 
sident would  be  quite  able  to  answer  all  questions 
asked  in  Parliament. 

13357.  As  to  the  actual  working  an  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — It  is  satisfactory  cn  the  whole.  There  is  little 
or  no  fraction.  We  always  found  the  Department 
very  -accommodating  indeed. 

13358.  Are  you  a member  of  any  Committee  ? — I am 
Chairman  of  the  local  Committee ; I am  also  a member 
of  the  North  King’s  County  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  whole  county. 
I have  taken  -a  great  interest  in  the  working  of  the  Act 
since  its  commencement,  but  it  -has  not  had  .time  yet 
to  operate,  and  I don't  know  why  the  Government  ap- 
pointed a Departmental  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
Act  before  it  has  got  into  working  shape  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  As  to  the  Board  of  Technical  In- 
struction I am  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  more 
representative  than  it  is.  ft  seems  somewhat 
queerly  constructed.  I should  like  to  see  a repre- 
sentative from  every  county  in  Ireland  on  it.  I should 
like  to  see  some  change  in  its  duties.  At  present  it 
is  only  advisory.  For  example,  it  can  only  deliberate 
upon  questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Department. 
I think  its  members  should  be  allowed  to  suggest 
the  wants  of  the  various  counties,  and  so  on.  The 
duties  should  be  somewhat  enlarged  from  what  they 
are  -at  present.  They  seem  very  limited  as  the  Act 
stands  now.  If  you  had  a member  from  each 
county  on  the  Board,  that-  member  could  give  a great 
deal  of  information  about  the  wants  of  that  county 
and  its  industries.  He  should  be  very  familiar  with 
these  things,  otherwise  he  ought  not  to  be  a mem- 
ber. If  the  Board  were  made  up  in  that 


way  it  would  be  more  useful  than  it  is  at  present 
You  would  have  a larger  body.  Personally  I am  noj 
in  favour  of  very  large  bodies,  but  there  is  a feelinc 
that  it  should  be  more  representative.  " 

13359.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Ani- 
cultural  Board  ?— Yes.  There  is  a feeling  that  every 
county  should  be  represented,  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  laying  the  wants  of  the  county  before  the  De- 
partment. Therefore  I am  in  favour  of  making  it 
more  representative  than  it  is  at  present.  As  to 
technical  schools  I thank  there  is  a great  want  of 
these  all  over  the  country.  For  instance,  in  King’s 
County  we  should  have  at  least  two  properly-equipped 
technical  schools,  one  in  Birr  and  the  other  in 
Tullamore.  In  Tullamore  we  use  part  of  the  County 
Courthouse  for  our  work. 

13360.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  buildings?— 
Yes;  we  want  buildings.  Properly-equipped  build- 
ings 

13361.  Is  your  school  properly  equipped  ?— No.  Ye 
have  no  chemical  laboratory.  We  have  just  car- 
penters benches  and  tools.  In  Birr  they  have  a some-  : 
what  better  equipment ; but  there  should  be  two  build- 
ings at  least  in  each  county  properly  equipped  for 
technical  schools.  Another  point  is  that  there  should 
be  at  least  two  model  farms  in  each  county,  of  fifty 
or  sixty  acres,  where  scientific  farming  could  k 
carried  on,  because  agriculture  must  be  the  great  in- 
dustry of  Ireland. 

13362.  You  mean  farms  carried  on  for  experimental 
purposes,  not  commercially? — Yes,  where  farmers  sons 
and  all  the  people  around  the  neighbourhood  could 
see  scientific  farming  carried  on,  because,  while 
lectures  on  farming  are  a good  thing,  it  would  be  far 
better  if  they  saw  the  work  actually  done. 

13363.  You  don’t  think  the  need  is  sufficiently  met 
by  experiments  and  demonstration  plots?— I don’t 
think  so.  I have  seen  demonstration  plots  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  people  lg  miles  off  did  not  know 
of  their  existence. 

13364.  (Mr.  <0gilvie). — If  they  lived  fifteen  miles 
away  from  a,  model  farm  would  they  be  likely  to 
know  about  it? — Yes,  I am  suggesting  a farm  of  fifty 
or  sixty  acres,  where  they  would  see  a proper  rotation 
of  crops,  artificial  manures  applied,  and  soon,  because  j 
at  present  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  these  I 
things. 

13365.  (Ohairman). — Is  it  your  idea  that  the  farms 
should  be  run  entirely  by  the  Department,  or  would 
you  have  a farmer  farming  under  the  advice  of  the 
Department  ? — I would  have  a qualified  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  to  superintend  and  direct 
the  work. 

13366.  It  is  a large  order  putting  one  or  two  farms 
of  the  kind  in  every  county  in  Ireland?— I don’t 
think  it  would  be  very  expensive. 

13367.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  the  loss  would  not 
be  large? — I think  it  would  not. 

13368.  (Chairman). — If  the  loss  were  large  it  would 
be  a sign  that  the  farms  were  not  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted ? — Yes.  If  they  were  satisfactorily  conducted 
they  would  almost  pay  expenses.  Another  matter  that 
I should  like  to  refer  to  is  local  industries.  There  is  a 
feeling  all  over  the  country  that  local  industries  should 
be  inaugurated  and  subsidised  by  the  Department.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  spoon-feeding  an  industry,  but 
something  might  be  done  in  helping  over  the  initial 
stages,  and  let  the  money  be  paid  back  again.  ' 
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would  not  be  in  favour  of  shovelling  out  money  to 
start  industries  where  they  would  not  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed for  more  than  six  months,  but  where  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  to  start  an  industry  the  Department 
should  be  empowered  to  help,  because  when  you  have 
zot  people  trained  in  technical  education  you  have 
got  to  put  them  to  something.  The  feeling  all  over 
the  country  is  that  there  is  no  use  in  educating  these 
people  if  they  are  going  off  to  America  or  elsewhere. 
I don’t  exactly  take  that  view  myself,  for  I believe 
that  they  should  get  the  best  education  you  can  give 
them  no  matter  where  they  go.  . 

13369.  (Mr.  Micks). — Lending  money  to  new  indus- 
tries is  not  exactly  what  you  mean  by  spoon-feeding  ?— 
No— handing  over  sums  of  money  without  any  condi- 
tions for  refunding  them. 

13370.  Do  you  think  such  a thing  would  be  done 
by  any  body? — I have  heard  that  view  expressed 
many  a time.  I would  not  he  in  favour  of  that. 
As  to  the  consultative  committee  of  education  I think 
it  is  much  too  small  to  'be  of  any  use.  It  has -only 
five  or  six  members.  It  should  be  much  more  repre- 
sentative than  it  is.  You  should  have  the  OProvost  of 
Trinity  College,  the  President  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Stephen’s  Green,  the  Presidents  of  the  three 
Queen’s  Colleges,  the  President  of  _ the  Magee 
College,  Derry,  and  so  on,  added  to  it.  The  edu- 
cation question  in  Ireland  is  a very  thorny 
one,  but  it  is  not  beyond  human  ingenuity  to 


suggest  some  scheme  better  than  we  have  at  Oct.  26, 1906. 
present,  and  it  is  only  by  bringing  the  various  ’ — — 

schools  of  thought  together  and  getting  them  to  Kev.  John  ■ 
respect  each  other’s  convictions  that  you  can  really  Humphrey*., 
accomplish  anything.  If  we  could  get  all  the  leading 
men,  representative  of  various  schools  of  thought,  to 
come  together  and  discuss  matters  and  look  at  each 
other’s  point  of  view  something  might  be  done.  At 
the  present  time  in  the  case  of  a great  many  of  the 
boys  coming  from  National  schools  their  education  is 
so  very  imperfect  that  they  are  not  fit  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technical  instruction.  They  don’t  know 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects  that 
are  necessary  for  boys  who  are  to  take  advantage  of 
technical  instruction.  There  is  a want  of  co-ordina- 
tion about  our  educational  schemes  in  this  country. 

13371.  (Chairman). — We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  on  that  point  ? — There  is  never  any  friction 
among  the  members  of  our  'Committee.  Although  a 
Presbyterian  I live  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  Pr. 

O’Reilly,  our  Chairman,  and  the  other  clergymen  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  .all  live  on  the 
friendliest  terms,  and  respect  one  another’s  feelings 
and  convictions.  I think  it  a good  thing  to  bring  all 
the  clergymen  of  various  denominations  together,  be- 
cause I don’t  think  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  is 
ever  going  to  be  worked  out  by  political  parties,  but 
only  by  bringing  people  together  and  getting  all  to 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  country. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


T.  C ALLAN  Macardle,  j.p.,  Dundalk,  examined. 


13372.  (Chairman). — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
County  Louth  Technical  Education  Committee? — 
Yes;  that  is  the  portion  with  regard  to  technical 
education  as  distinguished  from  agriculture. 

13373.  You  have  two  Committees,  one  for  technical 
education  and  the  other  for  agriculture? — Yes.  We 
have  a general  .committee,  and  a special 
technical  committee.  Ours  is  a rather  peculiar 
formation.  We  have  two  important  towns  in 
the  County  Louth,  Drogheda  and  Dundalk.  The 
railway  communication  is  good.  As  a member 
of  the  County  Council  I took  this  matter  up.  At 
first  we  were  very  ignorant  of  it.  We  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  'best  headmaster  we 
could.  This  was  after  the  formation  of  the  Depart- 
ment. We  wanted  co  have  a Whitworth  ex- 
hibitioner and  a trained  .man.  We  found  Dundalk 
alone  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  salary  of  a first- 
rate  man  and  other  officials.  We  made  a joint 
scheme.  We  have  six  members  of  the  Urban  Council 
of  Dundalk  and  six  in  Drogheda,  eight  members  of 
the  County  Council  and  eight  co-opted  members  on 
the  Committee.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
We  also  look  after  the  itinerant  instructor.  Mr. 
Dolan,  of  Ardee,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about 
that  than  I.  First  I must  express  satisfaction  at 
the  courteous  treatment  received  from  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  and  the  Department.  In  our  initial  stages 
we  were  very  ignorant  indeed.  We  were  backwards 
and  forwards  constantly  to  the  Department,  and  we 
always  felt  that  we  were  going  home.  All  those 
whom  we  met  were  most  anxious  to  give  us  every 
help  and  information  they  could.  I personally  feel 
very  grateful.  I also  say  that  the  new  spirit  of  self- 
help  and  the  revival  of  Irish  industries  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  at  would  be 
a pity  if  we  lost  his  services  in  connection  with  this 
movement.  We  had  also  Mr.  Macartney  Filgate, 
who  came  down  to  see  what  industries  we  could  start. 
We  started  a shirt  factory.  I am  sorry  to  say  it  was 
not  successful.  It  is  rather  tiresome  to  go  into  the 
details  of  it.  Though  that  of  itself  was  not  a success 
to  a great  extent  the  outcome  of  it,  plus  the  great 
energy  and  keen  interest  of  Father  Johnson,  of  Mul- 
laghbawn,  six  miles  from  us,  who  went  over  to  Man- 
chester with  Mr.  Filgate  and  myself  to  induce 
some  of  the  Manchester  firms  to  take  up  this  busi- 
ness, and  work  with  our  assistance,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
a very  large  firm  in  Manchester  and  Derry,  came 
over,  and  found  our  place  not  properly  con- 
structed, but  the  result  now  is  there  is  a very  pro- 
sperous shirt-factory  going  on  an  Mullaghbawn,  and 
fifty-six  girls  are  employed  there,  and  they  expect 


to  have  three  times  as  many  employed  there  before 
many  years.  In  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
into  touch  with  all  these  movements  throughout 
Ireland  I might  mention  as  one  small  blot  on  the 
Board  of  Technical  Instruction  that  two  important 
towns  such  as  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  have  no  re- 
presentatives upon  at. 

13374.  (Mr.  Brown). — .Perhaps  you  mean  also  on 
the  Council  of  Agriculture? — No.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives there. 

13375.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Are  you  not  indirectly  re- 
presented ? — Neither  directly  nor  indirectly.  We  have 
no  voice  at  all,  and  don’t  know  a single  thing  about 
it.  County  boroughs  have  representation,  but  large 
urban  districts  with  over  10,000  population,  having 
schools  such  as  we  have  should  have  representation. 

13376.  (Mr.  Brown).— You  have  the  province  of 
Leinster  represented  ? — If  I were  to  be  honest  I could 
not  tell  you  who  the  representative  is.  These  (hands 
in  document)  give  a Hist  of  the  different  subjects  we 
teach.  They  include  cookery  laundry,  dressmaking 
in  the  girls'  classes,  shorthand  and  typewriting.  We 
have  sixty  learning  book-keeping.  They  are  well 
attended,  hut  if  you  look  to  the  higher  branches  the 
attendance  is  not  at  all  what  it  should  he  in  Dun- 
dalk. We  have  large  railway  works  there,  several 
foundries,  and  two  or  three  very  successful  builders, 
who  build  all  over  Ireland,  and  we  don’t  find  that 
tiie  apprentices  in  these  different  trades  are  taking 
advantage  of  our  schools  as  they  ought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  Father  Quinn  and  the  clergy  to  keep 
this  before  the  public.  . 

13377.  In  building  construction  yon  have  only  six  ? 
— That  is  not  half  enough.  We  Should  have  twenty 
at  least.  The  girls  are  doing  admirably.  They  are 
smart,  bright,  intelligent,  and  attend  admirably,  but 
these  boys  for  whom  we  laid  ourselves  out  specially, 
and  for  whom  we  have  highly-paid  teachers, 
with  the  best  of  qualifications,  don’t  come  as  they 
ought.  If  technical  education  is  to  go  on  it  should 
he  made  a principle  of  a boy’s  .apprenticeship  that  he 
should  attend  technical  classes. 

13378.  Would'  not  that  he  rather  a matter  for  the 
employers  themselves  ? — We  approached  the  employers. 
Mr.  McAdbrey’s  son  .attend®  regularly  .and'  Mr. 
Wynn’s  son  and  Mr.  Donald’s  sons.  It  is  a curious 
thing,  that  the  master-builders,  all  wealthy  men, 
their  sons  attend^  hut  the  employees  don  t follow  the 
example  of  their  master’s  sons.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
them  to  attend. 

13379.  (Chairman). — In  book-keeping  you  have  as 
many  as  sixty,  and  in  cookery  in  the  evening  you 
have  nine  ?— Yes.  I'  heard  to-day,  in  evidence,  that 
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Oct.  26,  1900.  girls  in  other  schools  ■would  not  like  to  be  called  upon 
— — to  make  dishes.  Our  girls  would  not  have  a hit  of 

„ T' hesitation  in  making  any  dish  for  anybody.  If  they 
JHacardie  J.v.  £hey  conia  not  make  them  they  would  be  very 

much  annoyed. 

13380.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— Tell  me  whether  in  the  book- 
keeping you  have  got  any  other  than-  clerks : do  you 
have  young  artisans  or  young  men  who  may  be  ex- 
pecting to  have  to  conduct  trades  businesses? — res  ; 
we  have  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  both  sexes.  It 
is  the  strongest  class  w©  have. 

13381.  And  men  who  are  likely  to  be  conducting 
businesses  do  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  learn  book- 
keeping ? — Yes,  and  one  man  whose  brother  is  a con- 
tractor, and  who  is  over  thirty  years  of  age,  is  a,  re- 
gular attendant.  It  is  difficult  to  get  really  qualified 
book-keeper  teachers.  They  can  keep  their  own  set  of 
books  in  their  own  way,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  general  book-keeping  it  is  difficult.  I have 
been  a business  man  all  my  life.  I was  ask- 
ing if  you  had  Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  of  Cork, 
before  you,  and  Mr.  Brown  .said  you  had.  I 
must  have  been  away  at  the  time.  I did  not 
see  his  evidence,  but  I wish  to  make  a suggestion  re- 
garding industrial  development.  From  the  scholastic 
point  of  mew  the  Department  is  going  on  admirably 
well  all  over  Ireland.  There  is  no  use  in  going  back 
on  the  different  industries  we  had  in  Ireland  long  ago. 
You  know  all  about  our  emigration  and  about  our 
workhouses  and  asylums  being  filled.  The  Depart- 
ment has  now  been  several  years  working.  To  a very 
great  extent  the  officials  are  first  rate  schoolmasters. 
The  schoolmaster  as  a rule  is  not  a good  business  man, 
and  in  this  connection  I wrote  out  a few  notes  which 
I would  like  to  read.  The  great  fact  with  which  we 
are  confronted  in  Ireland  to-day  is  that  emigration, 
lunacy,  and  pauperism  stare  us  in  the  face.  No 
matter  who  you  meet,  north  or  south,  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  general  and  common  conversation.  Directly  or 
indirectly  all  classes  are  affected  by  it.  Take  our  rail- 
way companies  for  example.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  being  fortunate  enough  to  run 
through  the  only  manufacturing  district,  pays  a large 
dividend  on  their  shares,  which  stand  at  a high  pre- 
mium. The  other  three  great  trunk  railways,  although 
perhaps  equally  capably  managed — because  they  run 
. through  country  in  which  there  are  no  industries  pay- 

small  dividends : one  of  them  no  dividend  on  its  ordi- 
nary shares,  and  no  hope  of  serious  improvement  until 
emigration  is  stopped  and  employment  is  found  for  the 
people  in  the  districts  which  they  traverse.  In  this 
way,  every  shareholder  of  a railway  company  is 
directly  and  personally  interested  in  tins  question. 
The  same  to  a greater  or  less  degree  applies  to  our 
Banking  Corporations,  and  should  also  to  our  Insur- 
ance Associations,  if  we  had  any.  The  legal  profession 
is  equally  affected,  and,  indeed,  all  the  professions 
while,  of  course,  manufacturers  like  the  brewing  dis- 
tilling and  tobacco:  industries,  are  hit,  perhaps,  hardest 
of  all.  If  I have  made  my  premises  right,  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  people  who  control  these  concerns  to 
take  more  than  a dilettante  interest  in  industries.  I 
will  now  respectfully  give  opinions  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Atkins,  Mr.  East-hope,  other  people  whom  I have  met, 
and  some  of  my  own.  Firstly,  a separate  and  distinct 
wing  should  be  added  to  the  Technical  Instruction 
Board  purely  for  industries.  I do  not  suggest  a new 
BolarA,  because  I recollect  Justice  FitzGibbon  in  a 
public  speech  stating  that  there  were  more  Boards  in 
Ireland  than  would  make  coffins  for  the  nation  (and  let 
it  be  understood  in  any  suggestions  I may  make  that  I 
want  especially  to  avoid  conflicting  with  existing  in- 
duvstri.es,  and  that  I give  all  credit  to  the  Irish 
Development  Association,  the  Gaelic  League,  to  Mr. 
William  Field,  m.p.,  and  of  course  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen).  The 
new  wing,  an  up-to-date  and  thoroughly  trained 
business  man — if  possible  one  with  American  experi- 
ence— at  the  head  of  it  under  the  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Department,  with  a small  competent  staff, 
every  one  of  whom  should,  if  possible  be  a hard- 
headed  business  man,  selected  purely  aud  simply  on 
account  of  his  fitness  and  expert  knowledge  of  some 
particular  branch  of  trade,  .and’  that  this  should  be 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  agriculture.  That  it  should 
have  from  the  Development  Grant  >as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  say  £40,000  a year,  and  that  in  connection 
with  this  wing,  a grand 'Committee  of  unpaid  members 
should  be  formed1  consisting  of  two  selected  directors 
from  each  of  the  grand  trunk  railways,  two  from  each 


of  the  Irish  Banking  Corporations,  to  form  the  nuo].„ 
the  remainder  to  come  from  members  of  the  landl  J 
class,  such  as  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Dunraven,  Lord  Haiti 
tolwn  or  Colonel  Everard,  Mr.  Sexton,  Lord  Pirrie  witt 
tlie  addition  of  some  one  man,  representing  mamufs™ 
turing  or  mercantile  interests,  and  who  lad  made 
success  of  lids  own  business  from  the  different  -owns 
Ireland.  I lay  great  stress  on  railway  directors  and 
bank  directors,  as  these  Corporations  have  in  OTe— 
town  in  Ireland  railway  agents  and  bank  managers  2] 
of  whom  have  unique  opportunities  of  knowing  ’thp 
persone!  of  the  different  districts,  the  financial  status 
and  the  local  capabilities,  and  would  be  invaluable  in 
reporting  on  or  suggesting  schemes,  while  the  social 
influence  and  financial  backing  of  this  grand  committee 
would  undoubtedly  see  that  Ireland  got  its  full  share 
of  Government  patronage.  Take  my  own  trade  at  pre- 
sent, where  baa-racks,  under  the  shadow  of  Guinness’s 
Brewery,  are  importing  English,  and  Scotch  stout. 

13382.  Is  not  that  simply  a matter  of  the  canteen 
committees  doling  the  best  they  can.  for  their  clients?— 
It  is  very  hard  to  persuade  any  man  that  there  could 
be  porter  brewed  in  England  equal  to  Guinness's. 

13383.  It  may  be  cheaper? — I don’t  think  it  & 
Tire  army  regulations,  say,  deal  locally  where  you  can. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  not  carried  out 

13384.  But  my  point  is  that  these  contracts  for  beer 
are  not  placed-  by  the  Wax  Office,  but  by  the  canteen 
committees? — At  the  present  time  you  are  right 
It  is  the  canteen  committee  deals  with  it,  but 
while  they  are  in  Ireland  and  while  we  con- 
tribute our  full  share  of  Imperial  taxation 
everything  they  could  get  in  Ireland  should 
be  got  here,  particularly  anything  the  countiy  is 
famous  for  manufacturing.  Further,  having  ascer- 
tained that  a certain  district  lent  itself  to  certain 
manufactures  the  opening  in  this  district  might  be 
advertised  in  the  English  or  American  papers,  not 
that  we  want  the  capital,  but  toi  get,  if  possible,  ex- 
perts in  the  different  manufactures  who  under  certain 
conditions  would  open  branch  factories  in  Ireland. 
Take,  for  instance,  Messrs.  Fownes,  the  glove  manu- 
facturers, coming  to  Tipperary.  Now,  what  induce- 
ments could  be  offered?  First,  the  ground  landlord 
could  give  a building  site  and  water  power  if  avail- 
able, say,  for  the  first  seven  years  rent  free,  to  ho 
followed,  in  the  event  of  the  factory  being  a success, 
by  a very  low  rent  for  a long  term  of  years.  This 
would  pay  the  landlord,  as  artisans’  dwellings  would 
be  required,  and  the  value  of  his  estate  generally 
would  he  enhanced.  , 

13385.  (Chairman). — Do  yo|u  think  you  could  induce 
landlords  to  do  that  ? — I am  quite  certain  the  gentle- 
men I mention  would  do  it,  and  many  others  in  Ire- 
land. 


13386.  Yo-u  would  not  have  compulsory  powers?— I 
think  if  certain  ones  were  got  up  there  would  be  very 
little  difficulty.  Power  should  be  given  to  Urban 
District  Councils  to  allow  the  factory  on  the  same 
basis,  free  of  rate  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  if  they 
control  water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  give  it  free, 
or  at  all  events  for  a very  low  price  for  the  same 
period.  The  local  gas  company  might  give  them 
special  inducements  in  the  price  of  gas,  and  the  rail- 
way directors  might  have  special  powers  to  give  them 
veiy  favourable  rates  for  raw  material  and  the  manu- 
factured article  for  a limited  period,  while  the  bankers, 
having  special  sources  of  information.,  would,  if  the 
concern  shaped  prosperously,  be  able  to  help  in  many 
ways.  Advantage  might  also  be  taken  of  clause  four, 
page  eight,  in  the  new  programme  of  the  Department, 
whereby  grants  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of  the 
certified  annual  expenditure  on  schools  or  classes  for 
teaching  trades  in.  connection  with  existing  industries 
will  be  paid.  A further  inducement  might  be  given 
by  this  new  wing  out  of  the  £40,000  a year.  Either 
to  find  a portion  of  the  initial  capital,  or  to  induce 
local  people  to  take  small  sums  in  the  new  venture  to 
popularise  it,  and  guarantee  them  a small  dividend  for 
the  first  few  years  while  the  infant  industry  was  tax- 
ing root.  A great  many  people,  if  I propounded  tne 
scheme  to  them,  would  say,  not) ling  vnll  be  done  t 
we  get  Home  Rule.  I hold  that  even  if  the  nw 
Council  which  we  are  expecting  were  formed  to-morro 
it  would  take  some  considerable  time  before  they  co 
settle  down  into  working  order,  and  be  in  a W®*1® 
to  tackle  subjects  like  this.  In  the  meantime,  day  oy 
day,  the  best  of  our  people  are  emigrating,  ana  o 
poorhouses  and  asylums  continue  tcf  fill,  and  w ■ 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  for  politicians  of 
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.-and  every  shade  forwarding  their  own  ideas  on  their 
own  lines,  while  doing  so  I think  if  this  matter  wag 
seriously  dealt  with  by  some  such  body  as  I crudely 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  expect  help  from  all.  There 
is  more  or  less  urgency  in  this.  Next  year  the  Irish 
International  Exhibition  will  be  in  full  vogue,  it  will 
attract  tourists  and  manufacturer's  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  new  wing  should  have  there  statistics 
showing,  for  instance,  the  number  of  pairs  of  boots 
and  the  volume  of  trade  of  this  sort  that  are  imported 
into  Ireland  every  year,  and  also  the  exports,  and  if 
this  new  wing  was  formed  in  the  near  future,  a bureau 
might  be  opened  in  the  exhibition  where  people  likely 
to  invest  capital  or  start  industries  would  have  all 
this  information  at  their  disposal.  There  is  one  other 
point.  A great  deal  of  exception  is  taken  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department’s  schemes  don’t  teach  trades 
directly.  They  only  teach  the  underlying  principles. 
The  practical  work  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  illus- 
trative of  the  principles  taught,  and  should  not  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  dexterity  in  the  trade 
processes.  Is  the ’word  “not”  in  the  English  Act. 

13387.  (Chairman). — No.  It  does  not  exist  in  Eng- 
land. 

13388.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  clause  you  were  -just 
reading  has  an  exactly  corresponding  clause  in  the 
grants  affecting  England  of  the  same  kind? — That  is 
. the  very  thing  we  want. 

13389.  You  ask  does  this  apply  to  England ; it  does 
apply  to  England — It  says  it  should  not  be  devoted 
to  developing  dexterity  in  the  teaching  of  trade  pro- 
cesses: against  that  Mr.  Fletcher  drew  attention  to 
the  clause  on  page  8: — “Either  in  connection  with 
■works,  business  houses,  or  technical  schools,  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  conditions  of  local  industries 
and  commerce,  grants  not  exceeding  three-quarters  of 
the  certified  annual  expenditure  for  the  conduct  of 
such  schools  and  classes  may  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  respect  of  students  from  whom  an  employer’s 
certificate  can  be  produced  showing  that  the  students 
have  been  engaged  during  the  day  in  a business,  trade, 
•or  industry,  or  are  indentured  or  properly  engaged  ns 
apprentices  to  a firm  or  individual.”  I hold  if  the 
Department  make  that  elastic  enough  and  contribute 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  expense  of  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  to  the  training  of  apprentices,  that  if  a 
factory  started,  that  of  itself  would  be  a tremendous 
inducement  to  coax  people  to  this  country. 

13390.  The  second  thing  that  I read  refers  to  day 
schools ; the  instruction  not  being  devoted  to  dexterity 
refers  to  evening  classes;  there!  are  corresponding 
clauses  in  the  English  regulations  it  occurs  in  a great 
.many  places;  here  is  one  of  them  : — “ The  work  may 
include  systematic  instruction  in  the  underlying 
■scientific  principles  to  the  extent  to  which  the  course 
is  concerned  with  these  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion as  distinct  from  their  practice  for  trade  pro- 
cesses with  a view  to  the  acquirement  of  manipulative 
skill.”  It  excludes  from  the  payment  of  grants  any- 
thing which  is  instruction  in  the  practice  of  a trade 
with  a view  to  the  acquirement  of  manipulative  skill. 
You  have  got  freedom  of  payments  of  grants  in  this 
Irish  regulation  which  does  not  exist  in  England  ? — 
And  if  I am  rightly  informed  it  is  not  oonfined  to  the 
£55,000  a year. 

13391.  Yes;  you  have  got  here  an  unrestricted 
grant;  you  can  dig  into  that  as  deep  as  you  like? — 
That  is  what  we  want  to  do  if  we  can  get  a chance. 

13392.  You  spoke  about  under  a new  system  the  De- 
partment having  at  its  head  a first-rate  business  man ; 
what  salary  would  you  contemplate  he  should  receive  ? 
— That  is  a very  difficult  thing ; if  you  come  across  a 
first-rate  business  man,  thirty-seven  or  forty  years  of 
age;  if  he  is  really  a first-rate  business  man  he  is 
really  making  a big  income  in  his  own  business, 
and  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  you  must  pay  him 
a good  stiff  salary. 

13393.  What  does  that  mean  ? — That  is  a detail. 

13384.  You  have  only  £40,000  to  spend  ?— -If  we 
•could  get  a man  like  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  with  his 
heart  in  it,  he  might  be  glad  to  take  £1,000  a year 
•and  come  for  love  of  the  work. 

13395.  You  want  a man  to  run  Ireland  as  a com- 
mercial unit? — He  is  going  to  have  enormous  help. 

13396.  If  he  were  at  the  top  of  a -big  trading  con- 
cern he  would  have  up  to  £10,000  a year  probably  ?— 
Those  salaries  in  Ireland,  except  in  Government  posi- 
tions, are  not  heard  of ; that  would  be  the  income  from 
•a  decently  prosperous  concern. 


13397.  That  is  not  a salary  which  goes  with  Govern-  <Jct'  26,  1906. 
meat  jobs  at  all,  but  you  propose  a commercial  job;  Mr. T. Cation 
it  would  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  value  to  have  a Macardle,  i.st 
man  of  that  type? — No  salary  that  we  could  pay 
would  be  too  much ; if  he  got  the  whole  £40,000,  if  he 
was  the  right  man,  it  would  not  he  too  much. 

13398.  I was  going  to  tell  you  I knew  a business  in 
which  they  gave  a.  man  £4,000  a year  for  three  years, 
and  said,  “ After  that  time  you  will  be  either  worth 
nothing,  or  anything  you  like  to  name  ” ? — I lay 
special  stress  that  no  many  should  be  appointed  to  the 
Department  who  was  not  a thorough  business  man, 
with  a knowledge  of  men;  but  when.  I think  the 
amount  of  salary  a man  should  get  to  put  Ireland 
on  its  feet,  I must  remember  there  are  thirty-five 
millions  of  manufactured  goods  imparted  every  year 
into  Ireland.  These  manufactures,  like  the  beer  that 
is  dumped  over  here)  in  my  trade,  do  the  people  no 
good. 

13399.  We  are  looking  at  this  as  if  it  were  a big 
commercial  business;  if  we  have  not  got  a first-rate 
man  it  is  no  use  trying  it  at  all? — I would  not  even 
go  so  far  ais  that  with  it.  I think  we  should  have  some 
very  able  commercial  men  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  If 
you  could  not  get  a tip  top  man;  if  you  got  a 
thorough  sound  holiest  man  that  would  carry  out 
faithfully  the  instructions  of  his  Committee,  he  would 
be  the  next  best  thing. 

13400.  But  he  is  to  be  the  Committee’s  manager, 
not  merely  in  policy  but  in  matters  of  detail?— -In 
every  successful  Committee  that  ever  I knew  of 
it  was  nearly  always  a one-man  job.  A Board 
of  Directors  may  be  anything ; it  may  be  very  useful 
for  advising;  it  may  very  often  stop  a man  from 
rushing  too  far  and  keep  him  in  check,  but,  as  a rule, 
it  is  one  man  sets  the  thing  going;  but  a Com- 
mittee I think  would  be  very  useful. 

13401.  But  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  you  mean 
it  to  manage)  the  man  or  merely  advise  him  on 
occasions.  1 think  you  mentioned  your  Committee 
would  only  meet  a few  times  in  the  year,  but  the 
manager  would  have  to  consult  them  frequently? — I 
should  say  they  would  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  and  form  sub-committees  for  Belfast, 

Dublin,  and  other  places ; but  no  money  could 
be  advanced  without  coming  up  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  month, and  getting  the  formal  consent  of  the  Board 
because  when  a local  committee  would  recommend  it 
it  would  be  only  a suggestion.  If  I was  sitting 
at  the  Committee  and  saw  the  man  selected,  and  saw 
him  do  his  work,  then  I would  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  it  would  be  the  Committee  or  the  man  would 
run  the  show. 

13402.  You  would  leave  that  to  be  settled  according 
to  what  man  was  available  ?— I would  leave  that  to  the 
Committee  after  they  got  the  man.  The  whole  pros- 
perity of  Ireland  hangs  on  stopping  emigration  and 
finding  employment  for  the  people.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  has  paved  the  way  by  teaching  the  boys  suffi- 
cient of  technical  knowledge  to  make  them  easily  emu- 
late whatever  they  are  trained  to  do,  but  it_  is  a pity 
to  be  educating  them  for  America,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  doing.  In  Cork  the  Certificates  of  the  boys  who 
have  passed  the  highest  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Board  are  often  posted  to  America  after  them,  as 
Father  Downing  can  tell  you. 

13403.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  named  a very  small 
sum  for  the  work — £40,000  ? — I will  add  a naught 
to  that  with  pleasure. 

13404.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary 1 — If  you  take  the  figures  of  all  that  is  due  to  us, 
we  should  open  our  mouths  far  wider. 

13405.  With  the  hope  of  starting  industries,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  would  not  £40,000  be  the  merest 
experimental  bagatelle  ? — Look  how  hard  it  is  to 
squeeze  metre  than  £55,000  for  technical  instruction. 

13406.  It.  is  very  hard  to  squeeze  a little;  yon  might 
squeeze  a great  deal  more  easily  than  a little  ? — I had 
better  alter  that  figure  to  £100,000.  .... 

(Mr.  Micks). — I would  find  the  same  fault  with  it 
still.  , , 

13407.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  made  your  calculation 
as  a business  man  1- — I thought  if  this  idea  could  be 
carried  out  it  would  be  only  a branch  of  an  existing 
institution  which  had  only  a certain  amount  of  money 
allocated  to  it  per  annum,  and  if  we  asked  for  more 
than  it,  T hold . we  would  get  nothing ; it  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  income  from  the  old  order. 

13408.  But  this  is  for  development  ?— I believe  with- 
in six  miles  of  my  own  place  there  are  silver  mines, 
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and  they  only  want  someone  to  open  them  up.  There 
is  any  amount  of  minerals  and  nobody  ever  goes  to 
look  after  them.  One  man  came  over  from  South 
America  and  started  these  Ballycastle  coal  mines  oS 
his  own  bat.  I believe  they  are  going  to  be  a wonder- 
ful success.  It  would  not  be  well  to  have  too  much 
money  at  the  start.  What  we  want  is  initiative ; to 
get  the  right  people  to  take  an  interest  in  this  country. 
For  political  and  other  reasons  a great  many  in  Ire- 
land have  not  been  talcing  much  interest  in  the  social 
progress  of  the  country.  Municipalities  and  things 
like  that,  they  are  all  right;  only  it  would  be  a tine 
opening  for  them  to  show  what  is  in  them. 

13409.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  started  on  an  insuffi- 
cient basis  it  is  very  hard  to  screw  up  to  a proper 
basis  afterwards  ? — If  we  could  get  ten  times  as  much 
it  would  be  all  wanted  ; but  I was  thinking  it  is  os 
well  to  be  reasonable  ; it  is  very  good  of  you  to  think 
we  ought  to  get  more. 

13410.  (Chairman). — I confess  I.  was  astonished  at 


your  moderation  ?— It  is  the  interest  on  a mill' 
pounds;  you  could  not  be  starting  very  big  thineTon 
at  once.  When  a horse  is  going  up  a hill  with  fi  r 
he  gets  stuck  very  often,  and  an  old  man  goes  tn  tvT 
wheel  and  gives  a push  and  sets  it  going,  f look  v™8" 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  Committee  in 
things ; these  men,  if  they  saw  it  was  a good  1 
would  go  into  it  and  make  it  Succeed.  ln8> 

13411.  (Mr.  Oyilvie).-  I thought  j™  m,a,  M 
this  Committee  was  going  to  be  the  man  in  the  ea 
that  would  give  the  push  and  not  the  horse  that  w 
to  do  the  work?-I  SOJ  as  individuals  u fe,  tw£ 
the  thing  was  right  and  knew  anything  about  it  tliev 
might  put  their  own  brains  and  money  into  it.  ’ J 
13412.  Rut  in  any  particular  industry  you’ would 
look  to  the  man  who  gives  the  push  to  the  wheel  and 
not  to  the  horse  that  is  going  to  draw  it  up?— I think 
we  must  get  the  horse  from  England  or  America 
13413.  And  the  man  too  ?— No,  the  man  would  be 
here. 


Mr.  Joseph  Doi-an,  m.a.,  Ardee,  examined. 


13414.  (Chairman).— You  are  a member  of  the  same 
Committee  of  which  Mr.  M'Ardle  is  Chairman? 
Yes;  I am  from  the  country  parts.  I don’t  intend  to 
say  anything  about  the  operation  of  the  technical 
schemes  in  the  two  towns  but  the  country  districts  in 
Louth.  The  country  district  contributes  £100  a year  to 
the  technical  schemes.  Country  students  avail  of 
the  town  schools  to  the  extent  of  over  20 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils,  and  we  have  received 
assistance  for  our  secondary  schools,  end  for 
one  secondary  school  outside  these  two  towns,  the 
Christain  Brothers’  School  in  Ardee.  This  has  got  a 
grant  from  the  County  Committee  fund  for  its  labora- 
tory, and  the  lace  school  in  the  convent  got  help  that 
enabled  them  to  improve  their  products  by  making  new 
designs  themselves.  The  principal  use  we  made  of  the 
technical  instruction  part  of  the  scheme  in  the  county 
in  our  domestic  economy  course.  We  have  a domestic 
economy  instructress  for  the  country  districts.  This 
has  been  about  three  years  working  now.  We  have  a 
good  cookery  class  of  about  six  weeks  duration  in 
different  parishes.  The  instructress  has  been  all  over 
the  county  now,  and  the  classes  have  had  a good  deal  of 
success  in  most  places ; in  other  places  they  have  rdt 
been  so  successful.  I am  a member  of  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Technical  Committee.  Our  scheme  is  the 
usual  one ; we  have  a live  stock  scheme  for  six  years 
and  a poultry  scheme  for  four  years ; a dairy 
scheme,  and  prizes  for  cottages  and  small  hold- 
ings ; and.  an  agricultural  instruction  scheme,  which 
has  been  most  useful.  I can  distinctly  say  the  value  of 
stock  in  the  county  has  been  improved.  The  cottage 
and  small  holdings  prize.'  schemes  have  been 
useful  to  the  extent  to  which  they  will  reach,  but  it  was 
not  comprehensive.  A couple  of  other  things  we  at- 
tempted turned  out  failures — schemes  of  instruction 
for  gardening,  for  instance.  The  wants  of  the  county 
did  not  make  it  of  much  use.  It  is  not  a county  in 
which  gardening  could  be  followed  with  much  profit. 
Poultry  and  butter-making  are  the  most  important  of 
our  schemes  next,  if  not  before,  our  live  stock  scheme. 
The  poultry  scheme  is  running  for  four  years;  we 
introduced  a lot  of  new  breeds  which  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  serviceable.  Opinion  is  divided 
as  to  how  far  they  have  increased  the  profit  from  fowl 
and  eggs;  we  give  better  feeding  in  accordance  with 
instructions  which  we  have  received  as  to  the  needs 
of  these  better  breeds,  but  the  opinion  of  all  that  are 
best  calculated  to  form  an  opinion  is  that  the  quality 
of  onr  eggs  is  improved. 

13415.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  they  pay  more  for  them 
in  the  market  ?— It  is  hard  to  say,  because  the  markets 
fluctuate,  and  we  are  on  the  seaboard  with  a big  trade 
in  eggs  ’to  England  and  Scotland.  The  fowl  industry 
is  not  so  important  with  us ; it  is  a benefit  to  some 
of  us,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  egg  industry. 
Butter-making  ought  to  be  very  useful,  and  we  think 
it  i9  useful. 

13416.  (Chairman ). — Is  your  butter  made  in  the 
house? — Yes,  we  have  no  creameries  in  the  county 
at  all.  , 

13417.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  any  improvement  in 
the  method  of  packing  eg.gs? — I think  so.  We  have 
had  a course  of  lectures  in  the  packing -of  eggs:  in 
■ some  districts  they  were  availed  of ; in  oura  it  is  not ; 


but  I think  the  packing  of  eggs  has  been  fairly  well 
practised  by  a number  of  people  who  go  ja 
for  supplying  consumers  direct.  That  is  a trade- 
that  is  increasing— people  taking  up  the  supply 
of  eggs  direct,  but  I canndfc  say  that  very 
many  of  them  who  pursue  it  have  actually 
learned  it  from  our  instructors.  Butter  is  a fair  in- 
dustry in  our  county,  but  it  is  not  very  remarkable, 
and  we  don’t  export  much.  We  are  not  able  to  meot 
the  wants  of  the  county  for  our  own-  butter.  The 
classes  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  girls  sec-m 
to  take  an  interest  in  it.  As  regards  the  reforms  that 
are  wanted  in  the  scheme  I think  there  are  none  such 
as  could  not  bo  introduced  by  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture and  pressed  on  the  Board,  and  eventually  carried 
out  thereby,  but  we  don’t  see  anything  in  the  working 
of  the  scheme  in  which  we  are  hampered  by  !he  De- 
partment or  by  the  Act  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
because  wherever  there  is  room  for  reform  we  are 
learning  by  mistakes  what  is  useful  and  what  is  worth- 
less in  the  schemes  we  try.  Also  I might  say  as  re- 
gards most  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  witnesses  at  this  inquiry,  and  that  need  to 
be  made,  nearly  all  of  these  can  be  carried  out  with 
the.  present  machinery,  the  present  Council  of 
Agriculture,  and  tire  present  Agricultural  Board. 

13418.  You  have  no  alterations  to  suggest  there?— 
Not  that  I am  aware  of,  in  so  far  as  the  schemes  go. 
With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Department,  of 
course,  undoubtedly  the  aim  of  the  Department  is 
beneficial.  Everybody  realises  that : but  also  its  pro- 
gramme for  effecting  this,  the  whole  system  of  schemes 
I think  is  fairly  well  designed.  I suppose  whatever 
defects  are  in  it' are  being  learned  by  the  Department's 
officials  themselves  and  by  the  Board,  and  by  the 
different  County  Committees  in  the  country  by 
experience.  I suppose  they  could  not  have 
learned  in  any  other  way.  I don’t  think 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  Department  if  the  whole 
programme  as  drafted  first  has  some  defects  in 
it.  I think  the  schemes  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  County  Committees  have  had  definitely 
useful  and  profitable  results,  which,  so  far  as  I ran 
judge,  repaid  their  own  cost.  I also  think  the  De- 
partment and  their  staff  are  doing  in  general  tlieir 
work  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  the  local  bodies,  i 
do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  complaints  made  of  the 
action,  or  inaction,  of  the  Department.  I think  it  is 
doing  its  business  as  far  as  I have  knowledge  or  it, 
with  the  limitations  imposed  on  it,  limited  by  law, 
limited  by  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion among  ourselves.  The  complaints  that  are  mane 
are  honest,  hut  prejudiced.  The  prejudice  that  exists 
against  the  Department  and  the  want  of  co- 
operation from  the  people  in  genera L— : lir-d.  , 
co-operation  is  necessary  for  it — is  due  si • P J 
to  its  being  part  of  the  English  Government, 
will  never  gain  our  co-operation  properly  so  _l°nn 
remains  that.  That  is,  I imagine,  unless  it  has  « 
co-operation  of  the  country,  unless  all  the  P P ^ 
the  country  join  in  and  utilise  the  schemes  i_ 
never  have  its  full  effect,  and  will  never  be  a P 
success.  It  has  only  been  a moderate  success  ’ 
because  many  people  feel  that  in  oo-operati  g 
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-that  that  they  are  helping  England  to  govern  Ireland. 
I don't  agree  with  that  feeling : I believe  everything 
that  helps  Ireland  will  help  us  to  win  self-government 
-from  England.  I think  we  should  use  everything  we 
have,  whatever  our  powers  he  ; but  the  feeling  is  that, 
and  the  thing  will  never  be  a success,  because  it  will 
never  have  public  confidence  until  it  becomes  our  own. 
That  is  the  great  cause  of  objection  that  is  made  to  the 
nominated  portion  of  the  Council. 

13419.  (Chairman). — Practically  on  political  grounds  ? 
—No,  not  political  but  the  national  aversion, 
every  Irishman  has  to  English  rule,  and  al- 
ways will  have,  until  he  gets  control  of  things 
himself.  In  any  case  we  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Boards  entirely  elected,  though  personally 
I recognise  that  the  nominated  element  upon  them  is 
most  useful  and  quite  in  sympathy  with  Irish  interests  : 
there  is  no  man  on  it  whom  I would  like  to  see  off  it ; 
but  there  is  a prejudice  against  it.  This  I say  is 
becaiuse  we  prefer  a completely  democratic  system, 
and  further  because  they  represent  the  English  Go- 
vernment interference  with  it.  At  the  same  time  we 
recognise  the  constitution  of  the  Department  which 
we  owe  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  two-thirds  Home 
Rule,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  the  most  democratic 
institution  in  the  whole  fabric  of  English  Government 
in  Ireland.  I think  most  of  us  Irish  Nationalists 
fully  appreciate  the  patriotism  and  earnest  intention 


of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  pro-  Oct.  -26,  1908., 
gramme  of  help  for  self-help  in  agriculture  and  in  indus-  . — . 
tries.  For  myself , also,  while  I am  in  full  accord  with  f‘r-  JoseP“ 

the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party’s  programme.  I differ  0M|>U' 
from  the  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  the  Party  and 
some  of  their  newspapers  towards  Sir  Horace  Plunkett. 

There  was  a demand  made  at  the  last  election  that  he 
should  be  put  aside,  and  apparently  a member  of  the 
English  Government  should  be  appointed  in  his  stead, 
in  order,  as  was  suggested,  that  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  answerable  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons.  I would  much  prefer,  and  most  Irish- 
men would  prefer,  that  he  should  be  answerable  to 
Ireland  instead. 

13420.  You  would  prefer— taking  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  as  they  axe— that  he 
should  not  be  eligible  to  the  English  Parliament  at 
all  ? — Yes  ; he  said  he  would  accept  a vote  of  censure 
from  the  Council  of  Agriculture  as  a dismissal  from 
office:  that  is  much  more  representative  of  Irish 
opinion  than  the  English  House  of  Commons and  I 
don’t  see  that  there  would  be  any  Irishman  who  has 
given  such  industry,  attention,  time,  and  study  to 
this  work  he  has  taken  in  hands  of  developing  agri- 
culture and  organising  it;  and  there  is  no  man  we 
would  Lave  such  confidence  in  in  doing  the  work  of 
the  Department  so  energetically  as  he  lias  done. 


Mr.  Alfred  E.  Easthoeb,  Dundalk,  examined. 


13421.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  of  the 
■Louth  Committee  of  Technical  Instruction? — Yes. 

13422.  Yolu  put  in  a report  of  the  Committee  which 
I have  here  before  me? — Yes,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

13423.  Will  you  call  attention  to  the  more  import- 
ant points  of  it? — Before  doing  that  I would  like  to 
give  a general  idea  of  the  scheme  we  have  working  in 
Louth.  In  the  precis  of  the  experience  we  have 
■obtained  practically  we  represent  in  the  Report  sent 
up  to  the  Committee  that  the  general  idea  of  our 
scheme  of  work  was  to  provide  for  technical  instruc- 
tion by  establishing  urban  schools  in  Dundalk  and 
Drogheda,  also  giving  itinerant  courses  of  lectures  in 
domestic  economy  and  manual  instruction  in  the  rural 
districts  also  when,  funds  would  allow  us  to  go  beyoud 
the  giving,  of  lectures  in  domestic  economy.  Besides 
establishing  the  two  urban  technical  schools  and  the 
courses  in  the  rural  districts  we  also  established  three 
•technical  .schools  for  girls,  where  girls  are  taught  lace>- 
making,  knitting,  and  domestic  economy.  In  the 
case  of  the  lace-making  they  are  taught  sufficient 
drawing  to  enable  them  to  see  the  difference  between 
a good  design  and  a faulty  one,  with  the  idea  of  train- 
ing them  to  appreciate  beauty  of  form  and  colour  of 
pattern  much  better  than  if  they  were  not  trained.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  with  regard  to  these  technical  schools 
for  girls  that  they  have  done  well  this  year,  as  they 
have  done  since  the  inception  of  our  schemes.  To 
•carry  out  this  work  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county 
we  have,  practically  speaking,  a matter  of  £1,850  a 
year.  Of  this  £310  comes  from  rates ; £1,300  from  the 
Department,  and  other  receipts,  such  as  fees,  sales,  etc., 
make  up  £240  a year.  Our  estimates  are  drawn  np  on 
the  basis  of  keeping  within  that,  as  a business  matter, 
The  Department  gave  us  for  an  equipment  grant  in 
the  beginning  a sum  of  £800.  Afterwards  they  added 
to  that  a sum  of  £1,000,  our  county  having  levied  the 
rates,  even  though  the  work  of  technical  instruction 
had  not  been  carried  on  to  any  great  amount  during  the 
first  year.  This  £1,000  was  a grant  from  the  De- 
partment for  equipment.  Out  of  this  we  gave  £420  to 
secondary  schools  to  assist  them  to  fit  up  laboratories 
and  manual  workshops,  and  are  being  asked  for  more 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Dundalk  and  also  by 
the  Convent  of  Mercy,  Dundalk,  for  manual 
work  and  praotioal  work  in  Science  respectively ; 
also  we  made  grants  towards  this  shirt  fac- 
tory that  Mr.  MacArdle  mentioned,  of  £200 
for  equipment,  in  Dundalk;  that  is  the  one  that 
failed.  The  pupils  we  had  the  first  year  were  1,150 ; 
last  year  practically  there  were  1,400,  and  from  the 
way  ini  which  they  are  coming  in  this  year  I expect 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  numbers  to  more  than 
1,400.  To  carry  on  this  work  in  Dundalk  we 
rent,  from  the  Free  Library  Committee  an  old 
house,  which  proved  inadequate  as  regards  size  and 
accommodation  in  the  first  week  of  our  work,  so 


we  were  perforce  obliged  to  commence  building,  even  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
for  temporary  purposes.  We  put  up  in  Dundalk  a Easthope. 
galvanised  iron  building,  in  which  our  manual  work- 
shops are  placed.  The  Urban  Council  at  once  set  to 
work  and  exercised  their  powers  to  borrow  money 
to  build  a school.  At  the  present  time  that 
school  is  reaching  the  point  of  completion.  In 
Drogheda  the  Corporation  are  in  the  happy  position 
of  having  a fair  amount  of  property.  They  simply 
took  a large  old  house  they  had,  rebuilt  the  inside  of 
it,  and  made  it  fairly  suitable  for  the  numbers  of 
individual  students  attending.  They  have  given  us 
a fair  amount  of  yard  space  behind,  and  we  put  up 
from  our  own  funds  a chemical  laboratory  and  a 
manual  workshop. 

13424.  (Mr.  Micks). — Temporary  buildings? — No, 
these  are  permanent  buildings,  'built  out  of  out  equip- 
ment funds.  In  Dundalk  the  Urban  'Council  raised 
the  money,  but  we,  as  the  technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee, are  responsible  to  them  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund. 

13425.  Do  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  make  a 
big  hole  in  your  penny  in  the  pound  ? — It  is  twice  as 
much  as  the  receipts  from  this  in  Dundalk. 

13426.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  the  cost  of  the  school 
in  Dundalk? — £3,675.  To  bring  it  within  the  com- 
pass of  a two-penny  rate  my  'Committee  from  their 
accumulated  funds  have  made  a grant  of  £275,  so 
that  they  can  bring  the  cost  of  thie  building  within 
the  compass  of  the  two-penny  rate,  and  so  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

13427.  Are  you  raising  a two-penny  rate  in  Dun- 
dalk?— iSo  far  there  has  been  no  need  for  it. 

13428.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  power  to  strike 
more  than  a penny  rate? — You  can  strike  a penny 
rate  under  each  Act,  viz. : that  of  1891  and  1899. 

13429.  You  can’t  get  the  equivalent  penny? — We 
can’t  get  the  equivalent  penny. 

13430.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — From  what  other  sources,  as 
you  have  not  raised  the  rate,  do  you  defray  the  cost 
of  interest  and  sinking  fund  ? — Our  school  has  not  been 
completed  as  yet,  and  the  whole  of  the  money  re- 
quired to  pay  for  it  has  not  been  drawn  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  Urban  'Council  are  responsible 
for  the  expenses  of  the  building  uniial  it  is  turned  ever 
to  our  Committee.  Our  Committee  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  funds  are  mortgaged  to  £220  a 
year  for  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

13431.  (Mr.  Micks). — -The  penny  in  the  pound  pro- 
duces ? — £110. 

13432.  I was  asking  you  about  the  Drogheda  build- 
ings, were  they  temporary  ? — No,  they  are  permanent. 

13433.  How  much  did  they  come  to  1 — £260 ; we 
had  three  good  walls  that  we  could  use,  so  we  bad 
only  to  put  the  fourth  and  the  roof.  My  reason  in  re- 
ferring to  this  matter  of  the  Dundalk  building  is  to 
point  out  that  at  present,  although  we  are  not  spend- 
ing ud  to  the  hUt  of  the  money  at  our  disposal, 
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within  the  next  six  months  my  Committee  will 
seriously  have  to  consider  the  question  of  the  working 
of  the  scheme  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  extra 
charge  of  £220  a year.  The  sinking  fund  of  the 
Dundalk  building  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
since  we  have  in  many  of  our  classes  the  accommoda- 
tion severely  taxed — in  the  case  of  our  com- 
mercial classes  we  could  enter  a lot  more  students 
Khan  we  have  in  the  list  of  entries  laid  before 
you,  but  are  obliged  to  refuse  entries  on  account 
of  every  available  foot  of  space  being  occupied— be- 
sides that  we  are  continuously  getting  applications 
for  new  classes  from  time  to  time.  Here  is  a case 
in  point.  About  the  middle  of  August  _ I had  an 
application  sent  in — there  were  twenty-eight  name9 
attached  to  it— for  a class  in  Commercial  French. 
We  had  to  put  it  on  one  side  for  the  present,  be- 
cause we  simply  could  not  obtain  a room  to  hold  the 
class  in.  Besides  that  I had  a list  handed  in  a few 
days  ago  of  ten  students  wishing  to  take  up  naviga- 
tion!, which  should  be  an  important  subject  in  a 
seaport  like  ours,  the  names  being  those  of  young  men 
wishing  to  go  to  sea. 

13434.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— What  are  they  doing  just 
now  ? — iSome  of  them  are  at  sea  ; they  are  sailing  to 
and  from  the  port  at  the  present  time ; they  have 
put  their  heads  together  and  agreed  as  to  what 
night  they  thought  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
be  at  home.  That  is  a class  of  work  that  we 
would  wish  to  encourage.  I feel  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
commend to  my  Committee  that  this  matter  should  be 
taken  up,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  arrangements,  I am  obliged 
also  to  tell  my  Committee  that  they  are  short  of  funds 
for  this  matter,  as  they  are  at  present  spending  up 
to  the  limit ; and  a small  matter  like  this  navigation 
class  might  put  us  on.  tfche  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

13435.  Why  have  not  you  in  your  income  made  any 
reference  to  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  from  grants, 
because,  with  1,400  students  in  attendance,  part  of 
them  under  the  'Department,  and  part  of  them  under 
the  National  Board,  you  should  he  in  receipt  of  very 
considerable  grants.  Even  taking  so  low  an  average 
as  ten  shillings  a year,  it  would  come  to  about  £700  ? 
— In  this  1,400  students  you  may  safely  assume  that 
200  of  these  are  students  in  the  itinerant  classes ; 
they  are  not  eligible  for  grants.  Then  there  is  the 
usual  leakage.  From  previous  experience  in  Liver- 
pool, practically  speaking,  I would  say  it  averages  50 
per  cent,  from  the  classes.  If  these  two  things  are 
taken  together  it  would  reduce  the  grant  considerably, 
and  I question  very  much  where  the  ten  shillings  per 
head  would  come  from. 

13436.  Ten  shillings  a head  seems  a moderate  esti- 
mate freon  public  grants  under  the  National  Board, 
which  is  the  lowest  rate.  The  National  Board’s  rate 
for  each  unit  in  attendance  goes  up  to  a maximum 
of  17s.  6 d.,  so  that  ten  shillings  is  not  a very  high 
rate  on  that? — But  the  regulations  you  are  discuss- 
ing with  regard  to  our  classes  are  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Department. 

13437.  I was  coming  to  that  then ; the  new  re- 
gulations of  the  Department  give  you  a much  higher 
rate  for  students? — Yes,  I am  expecting  our  annual 
grants  under  the  new  scheme  will  be  at  least  four 
times  as  much  as  we  have  had  previously. 

13438.  And  the  annual  grants  under  the  new  scheme 
will  be  sufficient  to  aid  you  in  yonr  financial 
difficulty  ? — No,  for  this  reason.  In  looking  over  the 
new  rules  of  the  Department  I notice  that  many 
classes  have  got  to  be  carried  on  for  a second  and  third 
year,  so  that  means  as  your  grants  increase  your  ex- 
penditure increases.  In  the  higher  branches  of  the 
teaching  work  where  the  most  important  part  of  the 
the  work  is  done  it  increases  in  a greater  ratio  than 
the  receipts,  even  though  we  have  a most  magnifi- 
cent sliding  scale  for  the  payment  of  grants,  because, 
where  we  start  with,  say,  forty  in  a class  out  of  that 
forty  I should  consider  myself  lucky  if  I got  twenty 
going  through,  because  you  must  allow  for  the  leakage 
due  to  emigration,  people  leaving  the  district, 
and  people  going  for  a time,  and  not  sticking  to  it, 
or  who  are  not  able  to  continue ; and  this  does  not 
decrease  the  money  that  we  require  ; we  need  a teacher 
for  those  who  are  left  as  much  as  We  did  for  the 
forty.  Then  our  expenses  will  cost  us  more  for  a 
teacher  in  the  higher  grades  than  in  the  lower  grades, 
or  if  not  more,  at  least  as  much,  and  it  will  cost  more 
per  pupil,  but  the  grant-earning  power  of  the  class 


will  have  gone  down  even  though  the  earning  »0W(w. 
per  head  has  increased.  1 

13430.  Take  it  all  at  the  lowest  rate? There  wilt 

he  a big  increased  expense  when  once  the  scheme  gets 
matured,  and  I think  the  greatest  benefit  we  shall 
receive  from  the  scheme  will  be  during  the  first  two- 
or  three  years ; after  that  our  expenses  would  have- 
got  to  a maximum,  and  our  grant  would,  practically 
speaking,  if  the  number  of  our  students  remained-, 
the  some,  remain  stationary  at  the  maximum 
rate  if  you  like,  but  our  expenses  would  have 
gone  up  also,  go  much  so  that  we  should  still  be  on 
tire  wrong  side  of  our  ledger,  and  then  we  should  have' 
our  sinking  fund  to  be  paid,  and*  on  the  whole 
should  still  be  behind. 

13440.  The  point  to  you  supposes  that  vour 
grant  for  the  coming  year,  instead  of  being  £60  as 
it  was  last  year,  might  quite  well  be  £200.  That 
£200  is  approximately  equal  to  what  you  require  for 
the  sinking  fund? — Yes. 

13441.  In  the  next  two  or  three  years  your  expendi- 
ture will  go  up,  and  so  will  your  income,  because 
your  grant  for  .the  first  year  will  not  he  so  great  as 
in  subsequent  years.  What  I am  putting  to  you  is 
whether  you  have  not  a prospect  of  being  able  to 
work  this  on  an  improved  scale  without  an  increased 
deficit  so  to  speak,  and  meeting  at  the  same  time  your 
sinking  fund  and  interest  ? — Certainly  I think  we  shall 
be  much  better  off,  but  of  course  I should  take  the 
liberty  of  revising  that  opinion  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. Long  ago  in  conversation  with  my  Chair- 
man, who  differs  from  me  on  this  point,  I have  already 
stated  I expect  our  schemes  would  be  at  least  the 
richer  by  £200  a year,  but  that  this  must  not  en- 
courage us  to  embark  on  new  schemes,  because  we 
should  want  this  extra  money  to  deal  with  the  sinking 
fund,  so,  -although,  practically  speaking,  under  the 
new  scheme  of  grants  it  will  mean  that  we  shall  be 
getting  more  money,  possibly  sufficient,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  sinking  fund 
charge  for  Dundalk ; when  we  consider  what  the  sink- 
ing fund  takes  and  the  extension  of  the  work  that 
will  have  to  be  done  and  paid  for,  we  shall  be  still' 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  as  from  the  present 
day. 

13442.  I am  putting  it  that  you  will  be  a little  better 
able  to  meet  the  sinking  fund  under  any  existing  set 
of  classes ; let  us  consider  the  possibility  of  these  two 
classes — one  in  French  and  one  in  Navigation,  and 
see  what  they  are  going  to  cost  roughly.  In  the 
French  class  you  will  have  about  thirty  students; 
tire  minimum  rate  you  should  get  in  the  first  year 
would  be  fourpence  ; that  iis  ten  shillings  an  hour?— 
You  are  assuming  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 

13443.  You  spoke  of  forty  to  6tart  with ; call  it 
eight  shillings ; probably  you  will  pay  your  teacher 
five  shillings  ?— Six  or  seven  shillings. 

13444.  That  leaves  something  for  lighting,  cleaning, 
and  nothing  for  rent  ? — Quite  so. 

13445.  Them  the  navigation ; you  have  got  ten 
students  possibly,  but  compared  with  the  French,  that 
is  a class  -that  is  much  more  likely  to  keep  up  I you 
can  count  on  an  average  of  eight,  if  it  is  possible  to 
find  one  night  in  the  week  that  would  suit  so  many. 
In  the  first  year  the  minimum  grant  would  be  6d. ; 
that  is  4s.  ; to  get  a navigation  teacher  you  will 
have  to  pay  a good  deal  more  than  that? — At  least 
8s.  for  the  night. 

13446.  Practically  so  far  as  these  grants  are  con- 
cerned, even  taking  the  first  year’s  rates,  I agree  with 
you  that  higher  rates  in  the  higher  years  would  in 
any  case  he  required  to  balance  the  lower  number  of 
students.  It  would  just  about  guarantee  the  cost  of 
the  teacher  and  light,  and  you  will  have  to  find 
accommodation.  The  whole  question  then  of  the 
possible  extension  of  the  work  turns  on  how  far  the 
accommodation  you  provide  by  your  present  exten- 
sions will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  existing  necessi- 
ties ? — It  also  brings  up  another  point ; that  is  this . 
in  taking  these  two  classes,  you  can  take  them  as 
typical  of  some  of  the  first  year’s  classes ; practically 
speaking,  their  expenses  will  absorb  all  the  in- 
creased grants  we  are  getting  for  them  un  er 
the  new  scheme  of  grants,  and  our  fixed  charg 
for  the  higher  classes  will  be  equally  large,  that  is  ■ 
regards  teaching,  firing,  lighting,  etc.,  -but  the  numh^ 
of  students  will  be  small  in  comparison,  bo  th& > 
practically  speaking,  when  we  take  away  these  classes. 
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which  have  fairly  large  numbers  in  attendance  in  the 
elementary  grades,  we  are  taking  away  those  classes 
that  will  really  be  the  backbone  of  the  grant  we  shall 
be  getting,  so  I Still  submit  we  shall  be  behind,  even 
under  the  new  scheme. 

13447.  Of  course  the  rates  the  second  year  and  the 
third  year  would  increase? — Yes ; but  the  numbers 
going  down  would,  practically  speaking,  balance  that. 
b 13448.  And  the  attendance,  over  twenty  or  forty  or 
sixty  hours,  of  a few  students  might  help  you  to  bring 
it  up  ? — Yes;  it  will  help  to  bring  it  up  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  balance  part  of  the  leakage  which  takes 
place  by  students  not  going  to  the  higher  stages. 

13449.  Have  you  one  or  two  meetings  a week? — 
Some  classes  have  two. 

13450.  If  you  have  two  hours  a week  it  would  do  ? — 
It  would  do.  On  the  other  hand  what  you  get  in  in- 
creased payments  on  account  of  those  who  attend  after 
the  first  year  you  would  practically  lose  by  those  who 
have  dropped  off  up  to  that  time,  so  that  while  you 
have  a parabolic  curve  of  grants  going  up  one  way 
you  have  got  your  attendance  curve  going  down,  and 
between  the  two  you  keep  almost  a dead  level. 

13451.  Is  it  fair  to  put  it  this  way;  that  with  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  Dundalk  yon  will  not  under- 
take to  say  that  these  rates  secure  you  that  sufficient 
elasticity  for  the  future? — I don’t  think  you  would 
be  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  not  possibly  enough 
to  do  so? — No,  I would  not. 

13452.  You  would  not  propose  to  carry  it 
any  further? — No;  I would  not  like  to  be  unduly 
optimistic. 

13453.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  speaking  of  Drogheda 
as  well  as  Dundalk  ?— Yes. 

13454.  Is  the  attendance  large  in  Drogheda  ? — It  is 
less  than  in  Dundalk. 

13455.  Even  in  the  female  school  ? — No ; I was  speak- 
ing of  the  technical  school.  In  the  schools  for  girls 
the  attendances  are  practically  the  same,  with  a much 
more  healthy  tone  m Drogheda  at  the  present  time 
than  in  Dundalk.  That  is  going  up  steadily;  the 
others  in  Dundalk  are  stationary  or  falling  down- 

15456.  Are  some  of  the  students  in  Drogheda  factory 
hands  ? — Twenty-five  or  thirty  out  of,  say,  240  or  about 
ten  to  twelve  per  cent. 

13457.  As  regards  these  schools  does  the  question  of 
the  sixth  standard  come  in? — Under  the  new  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  it  must,  come  in. 

13458.  How  will  that  operate? — Very  hard  in  one 
sense,  and  very  well  in  another. 

13459.  As  regards  fee  earning  ?-  -It  will  diminish  our 
fee-earning  capacity  from  the  Department. 

13460.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  about  the  National 
Board  ? — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
make  provision  for  evening  grants.  They  will  give 
17s.  6 a.  as  a maximum.  To  earn  the  maximum  you 
must  have  a class,  meeting  at  least  seventy  times  in 
the  year.  That  is,  from  September  to  May.  Any- 
one making  less  than  eighteen  hours’  attendance  is 
excluded.  So  that,  unless  you  start  with  a very  large 
class  indeed  under  the  National  Board  Scheme,  with 
the  deductions  taken  off,  practically  speaking  you  have 
not  sufficient  to  pay  your  teacher  and  for  firing  and 
lighting.  The  difficulty  is  to  meet  your  obligations 
and  to  make  the  thing  self-supporting.  The  National 
Board  say,  “ We  will  allow  yon  to  use  our  continua- 
tion scheme,  “We  will  give  you  granite,”  the  result 
being,  even  in  a place  like  Belfast,  they  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  making  ends  meet,  and  unless  you  have 
an  abnormally  large  school  you  have  a deficit;  and 
the  question  is  where  this  is  to  be  met?  My  Com- 
mittee cannot  use  the  technical  instruction  funds,  and 
rightly  so.  The  rest  must  be  met  by  private  subscrip- 
tion or  by  some  local  windfall.  To  put  the  matter 
m a general  way — the  thing  is  not  practicable. 

13461.  What  about  the  possibility  that  the  pupils 
at  that  stage  should  attend  three  nights  in  the  week  ? — 
The  attendance  in  the  continuation  classes  is  one  and 
a half  hours  a night. 

13461a.  That  would  be  for  three  nights  a week  ? — 
I think  yon  might  get  it,  but  it  is  barely  possible. 

13462.  With  that  you  get  something  like  four  and  a 
naif  hours  a we«k  of  attendance  and  that  would  come 
to  seventy-five  hours  in  about  sixteen  weeks? — Yes; 
there  again,  one  is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  in 
starting  a continuation  school  under  the  National 
Board. 

13463.  Have  you  tried  one? — No;  but  I worked  out 
the  figures  for  my  Drogheda  Committee  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  get  a 


school  that  would  pay  for  itself ; and,  since  my  Com-  Oct.  26, 1906. 
mittee  were  not  prepared  to  put  their  hands  into  their  . ~~ •' 

own  pockets  to  pay  any  deficit  that  would  arise,  and  ' o“red  E- 
from  the  figures  as  worked  out,  I could  only  come  to  fcast“°Pe> 
the  conclusion  there  would  be  a deficit  unless  we  had 
more  pupils  than  I oould  reasonably  expect  to  see. 

Of  course  the  idea  was  dropped. 

13464.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  did  not  work  on  the  basis 
of  one  and  a half  hours  for  three  nights  a week  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Ogilvie  ? — Yes ; I was  working  on  that 
basis;  say  6s.  a night;  that  is  little  enough.  And 
I sent  these  figure®  to  Mr.  Forth  of  Belfast  and  asked 
him  would  ha  kindly  criticise  them  and  see  if  there 
wa®  anything  lacking  in  them.  He  sent  them  back 
saying  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  himself. 

13465.  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  not  the  conditions  some- 
what  altered  now;  would  not  it  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  in  the  sixth  standard,  so  that  they  would  he 
able  to  earn  fees  later  on ; you.  could  bring  them  on  to 
the  sixth. standard ? — Yes;  but  the  difficulty  is  where 
are  we  going  to  make  up  the  initial  deficit  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  the  continuation  school.  If 
you  can  show  ns  where  we  are  to  get  money  to  meet 
that,  then  I am  at  one  with  you. 

13466.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— What  about,  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  your  National  Board  evening  classes. 

Can  they  be  had  in  the  National  schools  in  the  town? — 

I don’t  think  we  should  have  much  difficulty  in  our 
urban  districts  in  getting  school  accommodation. 

13467.  You  will  have  to  pay  for  such  things  as 
lighting  and  cleaning  ? — Yes. 

13468.  And  that,  together  with  the  cost  of  teaching, 
is  wliat  you  cannot  guarantee-  out  of  the  grants,  and 
yon  have  got  no  other  funds  to  meet  it? — Yes.  That 
is  so,  and  this  leads  on  to  the  matter  of  the  prepara- 
tory course  under  the  Department  which  we  have  not 
had  sufficient  experience  of  as  ye.C,  and  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  opinion,  save  to  say  it  is  considered 
to  he  a proper  step  to  be  taken  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

13469.  Possibly  it  is  an  evasion? — From  my  point 
of  view  it  is  simply  an  elastic  evasion  of  the  Com- 
missioners’ rules  to  enable  us  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  the  deficiency  of  funds.  With  regard  to  funds, 
even  if  we  allowed  for  the  increased  grants  we  should 
getundeT  the  new  scheme,  I consider,  with  our  Dundalk 
sinking  fund,  we  shall  be  in  such  a condition  that  we 
shall  have  to  reduce  our  scheme  of  work,  possibly 
within  the  next  year  or  two,  in  order  to  meet  our 
liabilities;  and  I certainly  think  a step  of  that  kind 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  so  long  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  the  Department  obtaining  more 
money  to  carry  on  this  work.  So  far  as  I know  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  all  fully 
allocated,  and  all  the  secretaries  in  Ireland  agree  that 
we  could  do  with  more  money.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  hope  of  diverting  former  funds  from  other  districts 
to  the  County  Louth.  This  simply  leads  me  up  to 
say : I consider  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  for  technical  instruction  are  miserably 
inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work  thoroughly  in  a com- 
mercial sense,  and  our  share  of  these  would  not 
more  than  enable  us  to  touch  the  fringe  of 
the  work  that  should  be  done  in  two  impor- 
tant towns  like  ours.  As  regards  the  Department 
itself,  I have  always  found  the  officials  willing  to 
meet  us  in  every  possible  way  whenever  we  had  a 
reasonable  request  to  make.  There  is  another  matter 
here  with  regard  to  the  work  in  the  rural  districts. 

We  are  working  itinerant  courses  which  are  often  being 
carried  on  under  very  adverse  conditions.  It  might 
be  possible,  I think,  to  get  a combination,  between  the 
National  Board  and  the  Department,  or  at 
least  those  between  Committees  concerned  with 
agriculture  and  technical,  instruction  and  the  National 
Board.  that  would  give,  within  well  defined 
areas  in  each  county,  a sort  of  small  schoolroom  which 
would,  we  will  say,  be  fed  by  half  a dozen  or  more 
National  schools,  and  this  could  be  used  by  the 
National  Board  for  evening  classes,  and  it  could  by 
us  be  used  for  domestic  economy  courses,  and  for  our 
manual  courses.  A very  little  thinking  out  of  arrange- 
ments would  prevent  the  clashing  of  the  National  Board 
interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Department  and  en- 
able ns  to  do  work  in  the  rural  districts  which  at  the 
present  time  we  are  unable  to  do  owing  to  the  lack  of 
accommodation. 

13470.  In  the  country  districts  have  you  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  accommodation  for  the  rural 
classes  ?— Some  of  the  schoolhouses  are  very  poor. 

5 D 
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Oct.  26,  1906. 

Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Eaatliope. 


13471.  Have  you  had  a difficulty  in  getting  the  use 
of  them  ?— No  ; but  the  schoolhouses  are  often  very 
poor,  as  a matter  of  fact.  My  domestic  economy  in- 
structress was  ill  last  year  simply  and  solely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a lack  of  ventilation  in  tne 
schoolhouse  where  she  was  teaching.  Owing  to  her  com- 
ing into  the  schoolroom  immediately  after  the  children, 
had  been  in  during  the  day  there  was  no  time  to  venti- 
late the  place  thoroughly.  As  a result,  iUf  was 
vitiated,  and  she  was  knocked  up  and  unable  to  loUow 
her  work  for  some  little  time.  That  should  not  be.  This 
difficulty  could  be  met  by  erecting  these  little  buildings. 
They  would  not  cost  very  much,  and  possibly  it  might 


'be  arranged  so  that  we  could  get  thirty  or  forty  ve, 
time  to  discharge  sinking  fund  and  interest,  and  th«! 
little  buildings  could  be  put  up  at  a cost  of  £220 T 
£250,  which  would  mean  an  annual  chaise  nf 
about  £10  for  sinking  fund  purposes.  Thai 

would  meet  the  case  and  prevent  us  from  hay1 
ing  'to  go  to  the  National  School  managers  and 
ask  them  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  it  would  mv* 
us  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  work  as  comfortable 
conditions  as  we  could  expect  to  find  in  a rural  dis 
trict  in  one  of  our  poorer  counties,  and  would  i 
think,  enable  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  to  be  much 
more  availed  of  than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present. 


Mr.  Albei  t 
Favell. 


Mr.  Albebt  Ewell  examined. 


13472.  (Chairman). — You  are  Secretary  of  the 

County  Kildare  Joint  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee?— Yes.  ...  ,•  t .< 

13473.  You  have  sent  in  certanj  observations  of  the 
Committee  which  perhaps  yon  will  read?— The 
allocated  amount  for  the  purpose  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  Ireland  is  totally  inadequate.  The  desired 
amendment  is  an  endowment  which  will  increase  m 
keeping  with  the  growth  of  technical  instruction. 
That  is  the  view  of  our  Committee.  Our  scheme  is 
worked  by  a Joint  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
It  is  joint  in  this  way,  that  it  has  representatives 
from  the  Urban  Districts  and  the  County.  There  are 
two  Urban  Districts— one  Naas  and  the  other  Athy. 
The  population  of  thes3  urban  centres  is  7,435  and 
the  rural  districts,  56,131.  The  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committee  amount  to  £1,066  on  the  average  for 
the  vear.  It  is  made  up  of  £444  contributed  by  the 
■ County  Council ; £62  from  the  Urban  Districts,  and 
£500  from  the  Department ; and  we  have  an  average 
of  fees  and  grants  of  £60.  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  from  the  time  of  my  appointment,  three  years 
ago,  that  the  instruction  given  has  grown  considerably 
in  the  county.  In  1903  work  was  carried  on  in  the 
two  permanent  centres  where  we  maintain  technical 
schools,  and  there  was  itinerant  instruction  in  the 
rural  districts.  Only  three  subjects  were  being  taught 
in  the  urban  centres — manual  instruction,  drawing, 
and  domestic  economy.  At  the  present  time  we  take 
in,  drawing,  manual  instruction,  domestic  economy, 
preparatory  grade  subjects,  English,  mathematics, 
building  construction,  wood-carving,  and  shorthand. 
And  at  the  same  time  wq  are  assisting  a carpet  fac- 
tory by  supplying  the  services  of  a teacher.  The 
number  of  students  attending  these  classes  in  the  two 
urban  centres  in  1903  was  115.  At  the  present  time, 
this  session,  there  are  122,  made  up  of  100  individual 
students  at  Naas  and  only  twenty-two  at  Athy. 
The  itinerant  instruction  in  domestic  economy 
and  manual  instruction  during  the  period  of  three 
years  has  been  held  in  thirty  centres.  There  has 
never  been  les3  than  thirty  days  devoted  to  each.  We 
held  the  classes  in  barns,  courthouses,  cottages,  and  any- 
thing we  could  get — disused  factories,  workshops,  and 
the  like.  In  some  districts,  for  lack  of  suitable  ac- 
commodation, it  has  been  found  impossible  to  comply 
with  repeated  applications  for  visits  of  our  instruc- 
tors, and  those  localities  have  had  to  go  without  in- 
struction at  all,  because  there  was  no  room  in  which 
to  give  it.  I have  tried  schools,  and,  as  a rule,  fall 
back  upon  schools  as  the  last  thing,  as  they  are  not 
suitable  for  such  work.  Occasionally  I have  found, 
in  two  or  three  cases  where  the  school  has  been  the 
only  building  available,  that  the  use  of  it  has  been 
refused,  but  that  is  very  rare.  The  most  popular  sub- 
ject we  have  in  the  rural  districts  is  manual  instruc- 
tion. The  attendance  is  excellent  now  in  the  manual 
instruction  classes,  but  in  the  domestic  economy  classes 
it  fails  in  some  districts,  and,  as  a rule,  that  is 
owing  to  bad  accommodation. 

13474.  Whore  do  you  hold  the  domestic  economy 
classes? — We  tried  them  in  cottages  of  three  or 
four  rooms.  We  have  had  them  in  barns,  in  school- 
houses,  and  in  factories,  and  anywhere  we  could  get 
loom.  Take  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
who  have  attended  in  the  permanent  centres  and  in 
the  rural  districts  for  the  whole  period.  The  number 
attending  in  1903  and  1904 — this  is  the  whole  of  the 
county  and  Nans  and  Athy — was  535.  The  number  of 
individuals  in  1904-5  was  only  504,  but  for  about 
• eight  months  of  that  year  one  of  the  instructors  was 
in  Dublin  receiving  additional  training.  Last  year 
there  were  634  individuals.  This  year  there  has  been 
a big  increase  again.  Of  the  funds  that  have  been 


disposed  of  by  the  Committee,  £510  was  given  to 
equip  secondary  schools  and  laboratory  and  workshop 
accommodation  in  six  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  and 
convent  schools  in  the  county.  They  have  given  as- 
sistance  to  the  Naas  Co-operative  Industries  Associa- 
tion to  'the  amount  of  £130  to  pay  for  lessons  in  expert 
carpet-weaving.  At  the  same  time  the  art  teachers’ 
services  were  granted  to  this  factory  to  give  instruction 
in  carpet  design  and  contrast  and  harmony  of  colour. 

I believe  they  have  twenty-two  girls  there  at  the  pr* 
sent  time. 

13475.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  that  sum  paid  in  three 
years  ? — Yes  ; £50,  £30,  and  £50  grants  were  given. 

13476.  (Mr.  Bdown). — Tlie  last  sum  has  not  been 
paid  yet  ? — No ; but  it  will  be  paid  upon  the  vouchers 
of  the  teacher’s  salary ; £130  has  been  allotted  to 
this  factory.  There  have  also  been  ten  Scholarships 
fur  girls  in  residence  undergoing  domestic  economy. 
£200  have  been  expended  in  that  way.  In  1904-5  they 
introduced  commercial  classes  into  the  scheme— short- 
hand, commercial  arithmetic — and  worked  these 
classes.  We  engaged  a National  School  teacher  who 
had  a National  Board  certificate.  The  staff  at  pre- 
sent consists  of  myself  as  principal  and  secretary, 
two  domestic  economy  instructresses,  one  manual  in- 
structor, two  temporary  teachers,  and  a pupil  teacher. 
The  work  of  the  domestic  economy  teachers  and  of  the 
manual  instructor  is  mainly  itinerant,  but  when  re- 
quired their  services  are  transferred  to  the  technical 
schools  in  the  urban  areas. 

13477.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  teacher  of  carpet-weav- 
ing is  not  directly  employed  by  your  Committee?— 
No,  but  by  the  Co-operative  Industries  Society, 
and  the  Committee  make  a grant  towards  the  salary 
of  this  teacher. 

13478.  In  respect  of  the  time  that  is  spent  by  the 
teacher  in  giving  instruction  in  carpet-weaving  ?- 
Entirely. 

13479.  Has  the  Committee  any  information  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  and  as  to  the  effect 
produced ; before  making  the  second  and  third  grants 
was  the  Committee  satisfied  that  the  instruction  given 
in  the  previous  year  had  produced  a defined  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

13480.  Do  they  contemplate  having  to  make  anj 
further  grants? — Not  after  this  year. 

13481.  It  is  expected  after  the  third  year  the  pupils 
will  have  reached  a standard  in  which  they  do  not  any 
longer  require  instruction  ? — I would  not  say  that; 
but  there  are  possibly  other  industries  about  to  be 
started  by  that  time  that  would  like  assistance,  and 
the  funds  would  not  possibly  enable  them  to  pay  the 
two. 

13482.  The  Committee  thinks  this  particular  one 
should  be  able  to  stand  on  its  legs,  and  that  what 
funds  they  have  at  their  disposal  should  be  spent  in 
aiding  something  else? — Yes.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  work  the  pupils  attending  were  attracted  more  by 
the  novelty  of  the  subjects  than  by  the  desire  to  learn, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  work,  especially  as  there  was  no  systematic 
grouping  of  subjects.  This  year,  however,  the  interest 
of  the  students  in  tlieir  work  has  increased  consider- 
ably and  they  are  attending  regularly,  and  quite  lo 
per  cent,  of  them  are  taking  a systematic  group  o 
subjects.  They  are  now  what  you  may  call  students. 
The  introduction  of  the  preparatory  course  is,  m my 
opinion,  the  most  important  step  taken  to  advance 
this  work.  In  places  like  Naas  and  Athy,  very  sma 
towns,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  moderate  classes. 
There  are  not  sufficient  pupils  to  fill  the  class, 
great  many  of  the  people  whom  one  would  like  tp  ■ 
tend  these  classes  have  not  reached  the  standard 
profit  by  the  course  which  they  attend. 
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13483.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  I was  putting  ta 
Mr.  Eastwood  on  this  matter? — Have  you  attempted 
ui  Kildare  to  have  any  evening  schools  in  connection 
with  the  National  Board? — No';  but  two  years  ago  I 
went  into  the  figures,  and  I thought  it  was  very  risky 
to  try  to  attempt  an  evening  school.  The  grants  would 
not  pay  for  the  working,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  would  he  a serious  deficit,  and  there  would  be 
no  funds  to  meet  it.  But  the  point  is  that  the  money 
should  be  increased  according  to  the  amount  of  techni- 
cal instruction  given.  Our  work  has  grown  to  five 
times  what  it  was  three  years  ago,  but  our  contribu- 
tion remains  exactly  the  same.  We  have  only  £500 
contributed  by  the  Department,  and  we  cannot  get 
any  more  from  the  rates.  We  are  at  the  limit  of  our 
funds  at  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible  to  branch 
out  in  any  other  direction.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  work  the  schemes  of  The  year  if  it  was  not  for  the 
hope  of  the  recent  grant  coming  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  the  temporary  teachers.  I have  been  looking 
through  the  schemes  and  I find  that  the  Department’s 
cotribution  to  the  County  Kildare  Scheme  is  propor- 
tionately less  than  that  paid  to  any  other  county 
in  Ireland.  The  contribution  from  the  Depart- 
ment is  less  than  the  total  from  the  rates,  which  is 
£506.  whilst  the  contribution  of  the  Department  is 
only  £500.  We  have  thus  a very  hard  case.  The 
contribution  from  the  Department  should  be  larger 
than  what  is  coming  from  the  rates.  We  take  one- 
third  of  the  rate  contributed  by  the  county  and  the 
whole  of  the  penny  rate  from  the  two  urban  centre®, 
which  amounts  to  £62  from  the  two  urban  centres, 
snd  the  remainder  £444,  is  the  one-third  of  the 
county  rate.  If  the  contribution  would  increase  and 
keep  on  with  the  growth  of  our  schemes  we  should  do 
a great  deal  moire  than  we  ate  doing  with  the  money, 
besides  paying  for  instruction  in  our  classes,  helping 
on  deserving  industries  find  so  on.  The  next  point  I 
will  bring  before  yon  is  the  establishment  of  a system 
by  which  the  pupils  in  primary  schools  may  have  the 
advantages  of  attending  during  school  hours  classes 
working  under  the  technical  scheme  of  the  county ; 
and,  further,  the  co-ordination  of  primary  and  techni- 
cal education  is  considered  necessary  for  the  advanoei- 
ment  of  education  generally,  and  to  this  end  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  should  he  directed.  There 
are  two  or  three  points  I wish  to  bring  before 
you  in  this  respect.  We  are  io  some  extent  debarred 
from  taking  pupils  in  evening  schools  until  they  reach 
a certain  age.  This  shuts  out  many  applicants.  I 
have  applications  from  boys  and  girls  in  these  National 
schools.  They  are,  every  one  of  them,  denied  a type 
of  technical  instruction.  The  instructors  would  pos- 
sibly bo  idle  throughout  the  day,  waiting  for  the  even- 
ing to  give  their  evening  instruction,  and  mean- 
while it  is  a pity  that  the  National  school 
boys  and  girls  cannot  have  the  benefit  of 
their  instruction,  say  manual  instruction  for  the 
hoys  and  domestic  economy  and  cookery  for  the  girls, 
the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools  in  England,  where 
they  receive  that  instruction  at  an  early  age,  while 
here  they  can  only  receive  it  in  evening  schools,  and 
they  must  have  reached  a certain  standard  before  they 
can  receive  this  instruction.  I have  known,  in  a 
village  in  which  one  of  the  National  Board  instruc- 
tors was  giving  cookery,  in  the  morning,  in  the  same 
school  as  our  instructor  was  giving  cookery  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I think  it  is  absurd  that  two  instructors 
should  visit  the  same  school  cfn  the  same  day.  Then 
you  have  people  coming  into  evening  schools  who  are 
not  fit  to  take  in  all  the  subjects  specified.  You  might 
have  a student  wishing  to  join  the  building  construc- 
tion class  and  you  could  not  take  him  in  that  class : 
he  has  not  received  the  preliminary  training  necessary 
to  attend  it : he  is  not  fit  to  enter  even  in  the  prepara- 
tory grade.  It  is  a pity  we  could  not  have  some  sys- 


tem whereby  these  people  could  be  trained  properly  Ort.  26,  1006. 
up  to  a certain  age  and  then  drafted  on  to  the  second-  . 
ary  or  technical  sohools.  The  next  point  is  that  the  V,  ,.lbe rt 
absence  of  any  provision  for  building  purposes  is  fatal  ,nTe  * 
to  the  advancement  of  technical  education.  A system 
of  grants  for  the  building  of  technical  schools  in  suit- 
able centres  is  considered  necessary.  Such  a system 
should  be  retrospective,  as  schemes  of  technical  in- 
struction have  suffered  greatly  in  the  past,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  devoting  a considerable  portion  of  the 
limited  funds  at  the  clasposal  of  the  Committee,  to 
building  purposes.  I am  afraid  that,  perhaps,  that 
is  asking  a little  too  much.  A sum  of  about  £400  has 
been  spent  in  Naas  in  building,  and  a sum  of  £50  in 
another  like  centre.  All  this  has  been  spent  out  of 
the  Committee’s  funds.  At  present  we  have  taken 
under  lease  a school,  and  are  about  to  expend  £200  to 
put  it  into  repair,  and  we  are  borrowing  the  money. 

We  have  to  pay  it  back,  principal  and  interest,  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  county. 

13484.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Committees  who  have  ex- 
pended moneys  in  the  past  are  placed  in  a worse  posi- 
tion than  those  who  have  not? — Yea ; it  does  not 
matter  so  much  in  the  use  of  the  money  we  propose 
to  borrow  now  for  the  work,  as  we  have  been  paying  a 
very  high  rent  for  the  use  of  some  rooms  in  the  school, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  on  rent 
will  easily  cover  the  expenditure  ou  this  near  building. 

As  regards  these  classes  the  Committee  is  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  Department  shou  ld  take  steps  to 
have  their  funds  and  powers  extended  in  the  direction 
of  providing  such  instruction  as  will  train  hands  for 
suitable  industries  and  that  the  Department  should  be 
supplied  with  experts,  the  best  obtainable,  for  the 
advising  of  those  about  to  establish  local  industries. 

That  is  practically  copied  from  some  notes  sent  down 
by  the  Standing  Council  of  the  Association  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Committees.  This  was  advised  to  be 
put  in  by  the  Committee  when  they  sat  to  consider 
these  points.  I don’t  know,  for  my  own  part,  what 
industry  we  are  to  start  in  Naas  or  in  the  County  Kil- 
dare, or  where  we  should  require  the  expenditure  to 
train  hands. 

13485.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  long  have  you  been  in 
the  County  Kildare? — Three  years. 

13486.  Have  you  'had  any  previous  knowledge  of  dt 
before  that? — No. 

13487.  Have  you  had  any  previous  knowledge  of 
Ireland  before'  that? — Very  little;  hut  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  in  the  country,  a man  possessing  the  neces- 
sary technical  knowledge  and  a little  capital  would 
stand  a great  deal  better  chance  of  making  an  in- 
dustry pay  than  a company  who  had  to  depend  upon 
a paid  individual. 

13488.  Have  you  any  experience  on  matters  of  com- 
merce or  industry  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  what  my 
experience  is. 

13489.  Have  you  ever  received  instruction  in 
practical  commerce  and  trade? — I have  never  been 
engaged  in  any,  but  I think  a man  who  possesses  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  the  capital  will 
stand  a better  chance  of  making  an  industry  pay 
than  a company  that  would  depend  upon  some  one 
to  protect  its  interests.  It  has  been  proved  in  Naas 
where  a man  has  established  saw  mills.  He  has  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  capital,  and  he  can  make  it 
a paying  concern,  whereas  if  several  people  in  the 
town  there  had  banded  themselves  together  to  provide 
this  capital,  and  if  they  had  to  pay  a manager  and 
depend  entirely  upon  that,  I doubt  very  much  if  it 
would  have  paid  at  all.  This  man  had  the  technical 
knowledge  and  the  capital,  and  he  is  making  it  a 
paying  concern. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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Oct.  27,  1906. 

Mr.  John 
Mulligan. 


THIRTY -EIGHTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER,  27th  1906, 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  1>igby,  kg.  G.C.B.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Deyden.  I **•  ***<«*  Grant  0gilvik 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr-  Stephen  J.  Blown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Mulligan  examined. 


13490.  (Chairman). — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  of  the  City  of  Dublin  ? I was 
the  Chairman  up  to  January  last. 

13491.  I believe  you  wish  to  give  an  account 
of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Technical  Schools  t 

.Yes  ; in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Committee. 

I come  at  the  request  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Technical 
Education  Committee,  to  make  a statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Technical  Schools  in  Dublin,  and  the ‘re- 
lations of  the  Committee  subsequently  with  the  De- 
partment. As  the  starting  of  the  schools  in  Kevin- 
street  and  the  means  by  which  money  was  raised  to 
carry  us  on  were  already  dealt  with  by  a previous 
witness,  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the 
details.  A building  was  acquired  which  was  erected 
for  public  purposes,  and  at  the  time  we  took  it  it  was 
considered  very  spacious  There  were  few  classes  taken 
on,  and  a limited  number  of  pupils  entered  in  these 

13492.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  remember  what  classes 
you  began  with  1 — There  were  a few  trades  classes  and 
some  drawing  chiefly. 

13493.  (Chairman). — When  was  this? — In  1887. 
Then  by  tact,  perseverance,  and  a good  deal  of  energy 
trying  to  overcome  prejudices,  we  gained  the  con- 
fidence in  the  first  instance  of  the  trades,  who  were 
extremely  shy,  but  ultimately  came  over,  and  they  not 
alone  sent  us  their  apprentices  in  their  trades  to  the 
schools,  but  they  consented  to  take  a share  in  the 
management.  Tne  Committee  spared  no  pains  to  get 
the  schools  up,  and  advance  them,  so  for  that  purpose 
they  got  into  communication  from  time  to  time  with 
the  various  technical  institutions  throughout  England, 
and  they  also  visited  them,  so  as  to  learn  the  methods 
adopted,  there  ; and  I may  specially  recall  that  about 
ten  years  afterwards  there  was  a visit  paid  by  a sub- 
committee and  their  architect  and  inspector  to  schools 
there ; and  from  the  information  there  obtained  the 
Committee  were  enabled  to  build  and  equip  the  pre- 
sent Technical  Schools  in  Kevin-street,  which  were 
erected  at  a cost  of  £11,000.  This  money  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Corporation.  The  Corporation  at  that 
time  had  acquired  a complete  interest  in  the  schools, 
and  taken  over  charge  of  them.  They  constituted  the 
Committee  on  a new  basis — half  being  members  of  the 
Council,  and  the  other  half  being  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  trades,  original  subscribers,  masters 
of  certain  trades,  the  Engineering  School  in  Trinity 
College,  the  Catholic  University,  Stephen’s  Green, 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  From  the  very 
start  the  Committee  had  the  great  advantage  of  having 
as  their  Honorary  Secretary  Mr.  Arnold  Graves,  who 
devoted  all  his  spare  time  and  energy  to  the  advanc- 
ing of  technical  education.  In  fact,  I may  say  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  scheme  in  Dublin,  and  under 
his  care  the  Committee  made  very  great  progress  in 
improving  the  system  m Kevin-street.  I may  mention 
also  that  to  Mr.  Graves  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  the  public  throughout  Ireland  the 
advantages  of  technical  instruction,  as  he  was  able  to 
do,  owing  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Technical  Committee  of  Ireland,  which 


included,  amongst  its  members  some  eminent  men— 
such  as  the  late  Lord  Plunket,  Monsignor  Molloy, 
Judge  Barton,  and  Mr.  Fane  Vernon— and  they  were 
enabled  by  their  influence  to  exercise  a great  deal  of 
effect  throughout  the  whole  country ; drawing  atten- 
tion by  leaflet  literature,  and  also  by  appointing  local 
committees,  and  even  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
and  sending  deputations  to  the  Chief  Secretary ; and 
they  only  ceased  their  labours,  in  fact,  when,  as  a 
result  of  all  this  movement,  the  Bill  which  became 
subsequently  the  Act  of  1899  was  brought  in.  Then 
their  labours  ceased,  for  they  had  no  longer  any 
necessary  field  of  action. 

13494.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  did  not  cease  when  the 
first  Bill  of  1897  was  brought  in? — No. 

13495.  They  kept  on  until  the  Bill  of  1899  was 
passed  ? — Yes. 

13496.  Was  the  technical  education  that  was  ini- 
tiated and  promoted  by  Mr.  Arnold  Graves  at  all,  as 
far  as  you  are  in  a position  to  form  an  opinion,  tech- 
nical education  on  the  present  lines,  and  up  to  date, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  present  system? — It  was 
up  to  date  at  Hie  time. 

13497.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system  that 
was  in  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  water?— Mr. 
Graves  had  had,  because  he  v'sited  schools  in  Eng- 
land himself,  and  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
Technical  Education  bodies  in  England,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  systems  there  deve- 
loped. 

13498.  In  your  opinion  had  you  in  Mr.  Graves  a 
man  who  had  the  expert  knowledge  of  technical  edu- 
cation ? — Decidedly. 

13499.  And  he  was  residing  in  Dublin,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  country? — Yes.  He  is  Secretary  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 
In  fact,  we  felt  quite  satisfied  that  he  could  carry  on 
the  whole  schools  in  his  hands  merely  with  subordi- 
nates, if  he  chose  to  do  it.  In  the  beginning  he  did 
it ; it  was  only  afterwards  we  got  an  assistant  secre- 
tary.  . 

13500.  You  are  aware  he  wrote  the  paper  in  the 
Recess  Committee’s  Report  on  Technical  Instruction- 
— It  is  gone  out  of  my  memory  just  now. 

13501.  He  called  attention  in  that  report  to  the 
question  of  funds  ? — Yes ; lie  continually  agitated  on 
that  .point,  and  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between 
the  advantages  given  to  English  bodies,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  them  in  Ireland. 

13502.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  reading  that 
remark  of  his  at  page  378? — (Hands  book  to  witness) 

“ Here  I may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  the 
“maps  prepared  for  the  Technical  Education  Associa- 
“ tion  by  Mr.  Fournier,  which  show  that  an  189o  tn 
“ amount  of  public  money  expended  per  head  ot  tn 
“ population  devoted  to  science  and  art  technical  • 
“ struction  was.  distrbuted  as  follows -—Eng an  > 
“ £772,850,  equal  to  6 }>d.  ; Wales,  £55,000  equal  w 
“5 d.)  Scotland,  £69,000,  equal  to  4 d. ; 

“ £21,200,  equal  to  Id.  ; while  for  technical  education 

“they  show  inclusive  of  small  contmbutaons  non* 
“ rates  the  sums  expended  in  1893  were  as  follows . 
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Great  Britain,  £693,328;  Ireland,  £4,944.  This 
m assistance  from  the  votes  amounts  to  a bounty  to  the 
j<  English  manufacturer,  and  in  justice  it  should  be 
“ either  extended  to  Ireland  or  withdrawn.” 

13603.  ( Chairman). — N ow,  we  have  got  to  the  stage 
when  the  Department  comes  on  the  scene  ?- — Yes  ; the 
advent  of  the  Department  found  the  Technical  Schools 
in  Kevin  street  solidly  established,  and  doing  sound 
work.  The  new  building  was  occupied  for  additional 
■classes,  and  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  latter  compared  favourably  with  that  of 
ether  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  whom  they 
competed.  I could  give  you  a return  showing  some 
.schools  with  which  we  got  into  correspondence ; we  got 
returns  from  Birmingham,  which  is  the  only  return 
we  had  that  was  of  any  benefit  in  the  matter  of  com- 
parison, and  we  found,  taking  the  number  of  pupils 
entered  in  the  schools  and  the  number  in  the  classes, 
the  number  of  those  in  the  classes  who  entered  for 
examination,  and  the  number  who  won  successes  in 
the  examination  in  the  City  of  Dublin  Technical 
Schools  compared  very  favourably  with  Birmingham. 
The  only  point  is  with  regard  to  the  number  entering 
for  examination ; in  that  respect  the  custom  in  Bir- 
mingham was  to  weed  out  inferior  pupils  who  did  not 
show  much  progress,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  go  for- 
ward for  examination.  In  the  end  the  percentage  of 
successes  was  higher  in  proportion  ; but  independently 
•of  that  we  can  show  very  favourable  results.  In  re- 
gard to  the  successes  of  the  pupils  at  examinations 
generally  we  are  very  much  handicapped  by  the  in- 
ferior elementary  education  of  the  pupils  when  enter- 
ing, but  that  has  been  dealt  with  before. 

13504.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  as 
to  that? — Yes ; I am  referring  specially  to  Dublin. 
In  Dublin  we  find  some  young  students  fairly  intel- 
ligent, able  to  express  themselves  orally,  with  correct- 
ness, and  when  they  are  asked  to  take  notes  and  ex- 
press their  thoughts  in  writing  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mination, explaining  the  methods  which  they  have 
learned  to  do  by  hand,  and  the  principles  on  which 
these  methods  are  worked,  they  fail  utterly.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  when  the  papers  are  sent  over  to 
be  examined  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  al- 
though they  are  able  to  do  the  work,  the  explanation 
is  so  faulty  that  in  competition  they  get  very  poor 

13506.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  partly  owing  to  ne- 
glect of  composition  and  writing  in  elementary 
schools? — The  neglect  of  education  in  elementary 
schools.  That  general  ignorance,  they  think,  has  no 
bearing  on  their  technical  education ; they  oome  in 
there  simply  to  learn  the  manual  instruction,  believ- 
ing they  don’t  want  to  improve  those  methods  by  their 
general  knowledge. 

13506.  So  f ar  as  you  know,  is  English  composition 
taught  in  primary  schools  ? — I don’t  think  it  is  taught 
sufficiently  ; I am  not  an  expert  in  that ; but  so  far 
as  my  experience  of  young  lads  goes  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently taught.  Another  important  outstanding  duty 
rests  with  the  Committee — that  is,  building  a school 
•on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  which  was  very  much 
desired  by  the  representatives  of  the  city  on  that  side, 
and  which  was  directed  by  the  Corporation  to  be  done. 
We  had  made  inquiries  for  a site,  and  were  going  into 
the  question  when  this  Technical  Education  Bill  came 
forward.  When  we  came  to  know  that  a large  in- 
crease in  the  funds  would  accrue  from  this  Bill  we 
•stayed  our  hands  altogether,  knowing  that  a general 
scheme  would  ensue  which  would  be  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  what  we  intended.  The  next  step  we 
took  was  to  make  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  trades 
of  the  city — their  relative  numbers,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  each  trade  in  the  city  in  an  industral  way. 
We  had  to  experience  a great  delay ; although  our 
Secretary  took  great  trouble  in  getting  the  total  num- 
ber of  each  trade — these  trade  bodies  were  the  only 
machinery  by  which  we  could  get  this  iniorm'ation — 
they  were  very  slow;  they  did  not  see- the  importance 
•of  the  thing,  and  it  was  months  and  months  before  we 
■got  sufficient  information  to  base  any  regular  data 
upon.  After  the  Department  was  constituted  the  in- 
spectors came  upon  the  scene,  and  paid  their  regular 
visits  to  the  school.  We  found  them  full  of  energy 
and  zeal  when  they  began  their  work : but  to  our  minds 
they  lacked  knowledge  of  the  education-  that  was  exist- 
ing in  the  country  at  the'  time;  and’-they  wished  to 
begin  on  a clear  field  without  reference  to  what  was 
past  or  what  was  actually  existing.  The  result  was 


they  made,  to  our  mind,  having  these  strong  precon-  Oct.  27, 1006. 
ceived  notions,  they  made  mistakes,  and  they  were  not  „ 
disposed  to  listen  to  any  account  of  what  was  actually  MuHirron. 
existing.  “ 

13607.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  were  unaware  of 
the  low  state  of  primary  education,  or  did  not  realise 
all  that  you  had  done  in  the  technical  way  ? — The  lat- 
ter. T don’t  want  to  make  it  a local  complaint,  but  I 
think  generally,  because  I have  heard  in  other  places 
that  they  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  a fresh 
field  to  start  on,  and  that  the  idea  was  to  work  out 
this  system  according  to  the  experience  in  Scotland 
and  England,  and  not  according  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  They  came  then  into  consulta- 
tion with  the  Dublin  Education  Committee,  and  these 
inspectors  advised  the  establishment  of  schools  on  the 
mono- technic  system,  of  a separate  school  for  certain 
trades.  They  went  further  in  the  beginning  in  that 
line  than  they  subsequently  thought  well.  Ultimately 
it  was  decided  between  them  and  the  'Committee  that 
a trial  should  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  building  trades  and  its  allied  subjects,  and 
they  said  the  school  should  be  mono-technic  simply 
and  solely  for  that ; however,  utimately  they  agreed 
that  the  printers  should  be  included  in  the  scheme, 
and  these  two  trades  with  all  their  branches  should 
be  dealt  with  in  one  building.  That  was  agreed  to ; 
then  the  scheme  for  that  purpose  was  drawn  up,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  by  both  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
one  particular,  and  that  was  the  appointment  of  a 
director.  The  Department  insisted  that  the  director 
should  be  approved  of,  appointed  by  them,  and  the 
Committee  were  strongly  adverse  to  that,  because  they 
had  a principal  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  charge 
of  schools,  and  had  done  very  good  work.  He  had  de- 
veloped the  schools  to  a very  great  extent,  and  intro- 
duced new  classes,  and  increased  the  number  of  pupils, 
and  improved  the  method  of  teaching,  and,  in  fact,  his 
work  was  recognised  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, by  tlie  'City  and  Guilds  of  London. 

13508.  Grants  were  being  given  for  your  principal? 

— Yes  ; through  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
there  was  no  intimation  that  there  was  any  lack  of 
knowledge  or  any  bad  system  adopted. 

13509.  Did  he  act  as  teacher  any  time  subsequently  ? 

— No ; he  did  not. 

13510.  Then  they  would  not  raise  any  objection  to 
payment  of  grants  ? — They  did  f-ay  he  was  not  a certi- 
ficated teacher.  I don’t  think  there  was  any  practical 
difference.  He  was  a Graduate  of  Trinity  College. 

I believe  he  taught  some  classes — I think  in  the 
Catholic  University  College. 

13511.  But  he  was  acting  with  you  as  principal  and 
not  as  teacher? — Yes. 

13512.  (Mr.  Ogilvie ). — The  grants  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  were  grants  on  .the  results  oi 
examination  of  individual  students? — Yes. 

13513.  And  not  in  respect  of  the  organisation  of 
the  schools,  'but  for  the  work  of  the  students  ? — They 
were  results  fees  ; there  used  to  be  results  fees  at  that 
time. 

13514.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  practice  at  the  other  side  of  the  water  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  a head  master  or 
direotor?— I understand  the  Education  bodies  have 
the  appointments  themselves. 

13515.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— And  the  payment  ?— Yes. 

13516.  So  the  difference  is  that  here  the  payment 
comes  largely  in  a lump  sum  to  the  Committee  from  the 
Department? — The  system  under  the  Act  is  there  is  a 
sum  of  £55,000  devoted  to  County  Boroughs.  There 
are  six  boroughs,  and  the  share  of  Dublin  would  be 
about  £9,000.  It  will  vary  every  three  years  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  'circumstances,  and  that  £9,000 
was  to  be  the  contribution  under  the  Act,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  City  of  Dublin  allow  a penny  in  the  pound 
rate  which  produces  £3,400. 

13517.  The  contribution  from  the  National  funds, 
about  £9,000,  is  dependent  on  one  thing  only  so  far 
as  the  Department  as  concerned — the  approval  of  the 
scheme  ? — Exactly. 

13518.  And  the  approval  of  the  scheme  is,  therefore,  . 
the  one  measure  that  they  have  of  securing  that  the 
funds  are  properly  spent? — Yes. 

13519.  So  far  as  their  duty  in  that  respect  .is  con- 
cerned l— Yes,  but  they  go  beyond  their  duty  m the 
first  instances. 

13520.  That  is  their  one  hold?— Yes. 
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13521.  The  point  I want  to  bring  out  is  that  in  com- 
paring it  with  the  freedom  of  appointment  on  the  other 
side,  one  has  to  remember  that  in  England  the  State 
contributes  so  much  for  the  work  done  in  the  institu- 
tion as  a result  of  the  work,  and,  therefore,  the  State 
hold  over  this  money  is  on  the  result  ? — Yes. 

13522.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  £55,000  is  as  much  public 
money  as  the  money  paid  for  results  in  England? — 
Yes. 


13523.  The  only  difference  is  there  is  a middleman 
between  Parliament  and  the  recipients  ?— Yes. 

13524.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  difference  in  this  respect 
is  that  the  check  that  is  exercised  between  Parliament 
and  the  recipients  oomes  at  the  approval  of  the  scheme 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  Ireland,  whereas 
in  England  .the  check  comes  in  .the  measurement  of  the 
work  when  it  is  done  ? — Yes. 

13525.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  prefer  the  English  sys- 
tem?— Better  see  how  the  system  works  here  first  of 
all.  The  £9,000,  .according  .to  our  reading  of  the  Act, 
should  be  given  to  the  local  body,  and  the  local  body 
is  the  superior  of  the  Education  Committee.  The 
Committee  are  simply  the  representatives  of  the  local 
body.  According  .to  our  reading  of  the  Act  the  £9,000 
or  whatever  the  contribution  is  should  be  given  to  the 
local  body. 

13526.  (Chairman). — In  aid  of  schemes  approved  of 
by  the  Department  ? — Yes  ; but  if  the  scheme  is  not 
approved  by  the  Department  they  don’t  say  anything 
about  that  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  safeguard  it 
afterwards  ; they  say  the  money  should  be  distributed 
to  the  local  bodies.  Then  they  go  on  to  say  the  De- 
partment has  a veto  on  the  application  of  the  money 
if  the  scheme  be  not  approved  of. 

13527.  In  other  words,  the  'Depai-tment  may  or  may 
not  approve  of  the  scheme?— Yes  ; but  the  difference 
is  they  should  not  keep  -the  money. 

13528.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  draw  a distinction  be- 
tween what  should  be  done  in  County  Boroughs  and 
what  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  other  local  bodies  in 
the  next  sub-section.  The  word  is  “distribute”  in 
sub-section  1,  and  “applied”  in  sub-section  2? — 
Yes;  sub-section  C says: — (Reads  sub-section) — With 
regard  to  No.  1,  we  hold  that  provision  compels  the 
Department  to  give  the  £55,000. 

13529.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  the  money  must  be 
given  whether  the  scheme  is  approved  of  or  not  ? — Yes. 

13530.  (.Mr.  Brown). — The  obligation  is  then  on  the 
■Committee  to  apply  this  for  an  approved  scheme? — 
Yes  ; that  is  our  contention  ; the  result  is  the  De- 
pai-tment withheld  the  money,  and  it  accumulated 
year  after  year,  ,and  a curious  thing  occurred.  We 
were  asked  by  the  .Department,  I believe,  to  give 
£5,000  of  this  money  out  of  our  funds  towards  the 
equipment  of  secondary  schools  with  which  we  had 
nothing  to  do,  for  physical  laboratories,  and  other 
kindred  objects,  and  the  Corporation  recently  sanc- 
tioned that  distribution,  but  the  irony  of  the  thing  is 
this— whilst  that  £5,000  was  taken  out  of  our  funds 
to  be  given  to  schools  with  which  we  had  no  connection 
we  ourselves  were  deprived  of  every  penny  of  our 
money,  but  the  Department  got  that  money ; it  was 
according  to  their  instructions  we  divided  it  amongst 
tho  applicants  from  the  secondary  schools,  and  while 
doing  all  this  we  would  not  be  allowed  a penny. 

13531.  (Mr.  Micks). — Until  the  question  of  the 
principal  is  decided  ?— Yes. 

13532.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  to  the  Corporation  the 
money  would  be  paid,  and  not  to  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

. 13633.  According  .to  the  letter  of  the  Act  the  money 
“ t<>  j>e  distributed  among  the  County  Boroughs  and 
——Yes  ^ appI'6d  by  4116  Councils  «f  these  Boroughs? 

13534.  So  your  duty  would  be  merely  as  a Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  ?— Yes  ; but  I am  coupling 
the  Corporation  and  ourselves  as  carrying  out  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act. 


Corporation  or  to  you?-No;  it  is  with  the  De^ 
ment  still.  We  sanctioned  the  distribution  ©/dif- 
ferent grants  up  to  £5,000,  and  the  cheques  were 
pIrtS/y  ^ Departmeirt’  and  ^en  ,to  the  respective 

—IS  l£)iairman)'~WJl6n  did  thi®  dispilte  'arise? 

13537.  Do  you  know  whether  the  matter  was  brought 


before  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  or  the  D 
partment  ? — We  tried  to  raise  the  question  ; but  I taa~ 
point  out -the  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  Count 
Boroughs.  We  tried  that  way.  - I was  going  to  refer 
to  that  in  a later  part  of  my  remarks. 

13538.  (Chairman). — As  it  has  been  mentioned  I 
will  refer  you  to  volume  2 of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  Minutes,  page  156.  The  matter  having 
been  mentioned,  the  Vice-President  said — “The  matter 
could  not  come  properly  before  the  Board,  but  he  would 
be  glad  to  confer  after  the  meeting  with  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  who  were  particularly  inte- 
rested in  the  Dublin  scheme”? — We  had  several  in- 
terviews with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  but  they  were  not 
very  satisfactory,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  Com 
mittee,  I believe.  The  members  of  the  Council  also 
had  some  conversations,  and  made  some  observations- 
about  it,  but  they  were  out  of  order. 

13530.  (Mr.  Brown).— Did  the  Corporation  itself 
take  any  action  in  the  matter? — No;  they  left  the 
thing  in  our  hands.  We  had  plenary  powers  to  carry 
out  the  work,  and  they  had  direct  representatives  from 
the  Corporation  on  the  Board.  Although  the  curious- 
part  is  they  had  direct  representatives  on  the  Board 
the  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Borough 


13540.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  representatives  were  Mr 
Woodhams  and  Alderman  Dowd  at  that  time  ?— Yes. ' 

13541.  They  asked  to  have  the  matter  discussed  at 
the  Board,  and  it  w.as  ruled  out  of  order  ? — Yes  ; while 
this  was  going  on  money  was  accumulating  until  we- 
have  now,  I understand,  about  £47,000  still  accumu- 
lating at  the  rate  of  this  £9,000  a year. 

13542.  You  will  not  know  what  to  do  with  it 
all  ? — The  misfortune  is  we  are  starved  at  present ; we- 
have  only  £3,400  and  some  other  little  grants,  makinir 
r £4,000.  * 


13543.  You  don’t  even  get  a share  of  the  old  Equi- 
valent Grant  you  used  to  get  ?— That  ceased  the  last 
four  years. 


No. 


13544.  And  you  get  nothing  under  that  head?— 


13545.  Nothing  came  from  the  Department  under 
any  head  ? — We  got  some  small,  grant,  but  I don’t 
think  we  got  it  lately. 

13546.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  would  be  attendance- 
grants  ?— Yes  ; there  is  another  grievance — not  a local 
grievance  ; but  there  was  £7,000  promised  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  for  a certain  .time ; that  was  to  be  applied 
generally.  Not  a penny  of  that  has  been  divided' 
amongst  the  Boroughs  ; they  don’t  get  any  of  it,  and 
it  should  have  been  given  in  proportion  to  the  work 
done,  of  course. 

13547.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  was  a consideration  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  ? — Yes. 


13548.  Out  of  which  you  used  to  get  before  over 
£800  ? — Yes  ; that  has  been  appropriated  by  the  De- 
partment. I think  it  is  for  the  Urban  and  Rural  Dis- 
tricts. 


13549.  iSome  of  the  authorities  that  used  to  get  pay- 
ment out  of  that  sum  got  it  for  two  or  three  years— 
did  you  ever  get  payments  out  of  that?— Yes  ; I think 
we  got  it  for  two  or  three  years. 

13550.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Some  of  those  have  had  their 
annual  amount  increased  considerably  by  the  Depart- 
ment since  that  was  withdrawn,  but  you  have  had  no- 
increase ? — Yes  ; no  increase.  We  worked  on  our 
penny  rate  from  the  Corporation,  and  the  Equivalent 
Grant  has  ceased.  -During  that  time  the  number  of 
students  in  these  schools  largely  increased,  and  we- 
were  obliged  to  take  a temporary  house  pending  deal- 
ing with  the  Corporation  with  these  mono-technic- 
schools.  We  took  a house  on  the  North  side.  Even 
in  that  house  we  have  400  additional  pupils.  The- 
Department  looked  upon  the  schools,  I may  say,  with 
ill-disguised  contempt.  When  we  referred  to  the- 
schools,  they  pooh-poohed  them  ; they  were  not  sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  -at  all,  and  it  was  all  the  future, 
and  what  they  wanted  to  get  don-'.  In  fact,  Kevin- 
street  was  some  irregular  hedge  school ; but  -although 
they  ignored  the  schools  in  one  way  they  took  care  to- 
keep  complete  control  over  the  working  of  the  schools. 
They  supervised  them  ; they  wrote  to  us  if  they  con- 
sidered that  there  were  not  enough  teachers,  if  the 
equipment  was  not  sufficiently  extensive,  and  in  many 
cases  they  exercised  their  authority.  They  even  went 
so  far  in  these  schools,  to  which  they  would  not  give  a 
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.penny  as  to  ask  -as  to  lend  them  school-rooms  as  class- 
rooms for  the  summer  courses  to  train  their  own 
-teachers.  We  obliged  them,  and  they  gave  us  a small 
rent  merely  to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rooms. 

13551.  {Mr.  Micks).— As  a matter  of  strict  legality, 
lad  they  any  power  at  all  except  under  a scheme,  and 
was  any  scheme  ever  sanctioned  ? — I don’t  believe  they 
had  any  power  ; they  gave  us  nothing. 

13552.  You  think  practioally  they  were  intruders 
there?— I think  so ; that  is  what  we  always  thought. 

13553.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— But  while  you  were  waiting 
for  a scheme  you  were  carrying  on  the  classes  as  classes 
working  for  attendance  grants  under  the  existing  re- 
aulations,  and  therefore  the  Department  as  adminis- 
tering the  Parliamentary  Grant  which  was  given  on 
attendances,  should  come  and  exercise  supervision  in 
that  way  ?— The  grant  was  one  of  an  extremely  minute 
-character. 

13554.  That  gave  them  a status  ? — That  would  be  a 
ground  work  for  them  to  go  on. 

13555.  You  don’t  know  if  that  is  the  case  ? — I only 
must  plead  forgetfulness  about  the  existence  of  the  at- 
tendant grant. 

13556.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  section  2,  which  trans- 
fers the  Science  and  Art  and  other  grants,  and  looking 
.after  them  to  the  Department  ( produces  section)  ? — 
Yes ; I quite  acknowledge  in  this  way — if  we  said — 
You  are  not  paying  us  any  money ; you  won’t  recog- 
nise us— then  there  might  be  a complete  breach.  They 
might  say — If  you  don’t  recognise  our  authority,  we 
won’t  allow  you  to  have  any  examinations  that  will 
•qualify  you  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London.  I 
don’t  know  whether  .they  could  interfere  with  that. 

13557.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  refer  in  your  notes  to  a 
partial  compromise  at  one  time  being  effected  ? — We 
had  several  conferences.  Mr.  Gill  attended  a Com- 
mittee one  evening,  and  said — I will  propose  a cer- 
tain arrangement  with  you,  that  is,  that  we  will  take 
this  thing  step  by  step,  and  we  will  leave  alone  the 
•organisation  of  the  scheme  until  we  achieve  certain 
results,  that  is  to  say,  we  agree  this  school  is  to  be 
•established  for  .a  certain  purpose — the  two  trades — 
we  will  authorise  the  employment  of  an  expert  whose 
remuneration  shall  be  paid  out  of  your  fund  ; and  I 
may  tell  you  we  never  objected  to  the  expert,  because 
we  were  very  glad,  and  knew  we  would  want  such  a 
person.  Then  he  said  after  that  when  we  wanted  to 
get  in  plans  and  building  contract  that  each  should  be 
formally  sanctioned  in  turn,  and  when  sanctioned 
the  expense  will  be  defrayed  out  of  our  fund.  That 
is  to  say,  suppose  the  contract  was  £20,000  or 
£30,000  or  £40,000  that  sum  would  be  recognised 
the  Department,  and  paid,  although  in  the  meantime 
the  scheme  was  not  sanctioned,  hoping  that  ultimately 
it  would  some  to  an  arrangement  for  the  complete 
sanctioning  of  the  scheme. 

13558.  (Chairman). — Paid  out  of  the  accumulated 
funds  ? — Yes. 

13559.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  the  expert  to  whom  you 
referred  an  architect  ? — No  ; he  was  an  education  ex- 
pert. We  have  him  for  the  last  twelve  months.  He 
is  a Doctor  Ryan,  who  was  in  charge  of  several  high 
■educational  establishments,  in  the  Paddington  School, 
in  Bristol  College,  and  in  a couple  of  others.  He  is 
a high-class  man,  and  he  is  now  aiding  us,  not  alone 
by  his  past  experience,  but  by  going  to  visit  the  chief 
technical  educational  centres  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

13560.  In  fact,  the  expert  required  for  this  purpose 
was  someone  to  take  the  place  in  advising  you,  and  in 
consulting  with  the  architect,  which  the  director  that 
•the  Department  had  wanted  you  to  appoint  as  a per- 
manent official  at  an  earlier  stage  would  have  done? 
— -We  quite  recognise  there  is  this  difference.  Their 
•object  was  once  we  get  a director  he  was  to  be  not 
alone  the  expert  in  formulating  the  scheme  and  carry- 
ing it  out,  but  he  was  to  be  the  future  principal  and 
director  of  the  schools.  We  were  quite  willing  to  get 
an  expert,  and  we  got  an  expert  for  the  purpose  of 
■getting  knowledge  which  would  enable  us  to  have  the 
-school  'built  on  a proper  satisfactory  principle  and  up 
"to  date,  and  then  after  that  we  would  have  our  own 
principal— the  principal  would  continue  his  work. 
'That  expert  was  employed  for  three  years.  One  year 
has  elapsed  now. 

; 13561.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  the  site  question  been 
settled  ye.t? — That  is  a matter  not  for  us,  but  for  the 
■Corporation,  who  are  our  superior  body.  With  us 


the  responsibility  lay  of  inquiring  into  the  sites,  of  Ocl.  27, lftOd. 
getting  all  particulars  as  to  costs  and  conditions,  and  ~ — 

having  got  these  particulars  we  sent  several  reports  to  Mr.Jylm 
the  Corporation  from  time  to  time,  and  with  them  Mall,Kan' 
rested  the  ultimate  decision. 

13562.  Is  the  site  yet  selected  ? — Yes  ; Bolton  street. 

13563.  Since  when  was  that  site  selected? — Early 
this  year.  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  is  to  get 
the  authority  of  the  'Court  of  Chancery  to  give  an  ex- 
tended term  for  part  of  the  premises.  It  is  only  a 
lease  for  99  years,  and  they  want  400  years.  That  is 
the  only  question  at  issue  now. 

13564.  But  matters  have  been  delayed  by  this  ques- 
tion of  a site? — Undoubtedly,  for  1£  or  2 years,  but 
we  could  not  help  that. 

13565.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a director  appears  to  have  been  the  one  point 
on  which,  you  have  had  a difference  with  the  Depart- 
ment— in  that  matter  at  any  rate  ? — That  was  the  first 
and  'chief,  and  out  of  that  arose  other  difficulties — 
that  is  to  say,  our  pecuniary  wants  were  created. 

13566.  Was  it  your  idea  from  the  beginning  in  that 
matter  that  you  would  do  better  .to  engage  for  a 
limited  period  a man  of  higher  standing  and  experi- 
ence than  you  could  hope  to  retain  permanently  as  prin- 
cipal, thus  bringing  in  a man  ot  an  expert  type  at  a 
relatively  high  salary  to  see  the  buildings  and  the  in- 
stitution through  the  early  stages,  and  then  to  revert 
to  the  principal  who  had  been  there  ; that  was  your 
idea  ? — That  was  our  idea. 

13567.  And  .the  Department  said  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  best  man  you  could  get  on  a permanent 
.basis,  and  have  him  from  the  beginning  as  director 
to  carry  through? — I don’t  know  that  they  insisted 
we  should  get  a very  high-class  man  .to  continue  as 
director.  They  may  or  may  not  have  had  that  idea 
in  their  minds.  Apparently  the  idea  was  they  did 
not  consider  the  man  who  was  principal  there  suffi- 
ciently skilled  to  carry  it  .through. 

13568.  Sufficient  of  a technical  man  ? — Ye6  ; but  we 
all  concurred,  the  Department  and  the  Committee  con- 
curred, in  the  appointment  of  the  expert.  They  ap- 
proved of  the  appointment,  and  sanctioned  his  salary. 

13569.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  is  that  salary  paid? — 

By  the  Department  out  of  our  funds. 

13570.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment ? — It  ie  part  of  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Gill. 

Later  on  our  expenses  were  increasing  gradually,  and 
were  exceeding  altogether  our  revenue  from  the  Cor- 
poration. .So  we  told  the  Department  we  could  not 
go  on,  and  in  .the  end  they  had  a conference  with  some 
members  of  our  Committee — the  chairman,  the  vice- 
chairman,  and  one  or  two  others,  with  Mr.  Fletcher 
about  a year  ago,  with  the  result  that  we  pointed  out 
that  they  ordered  us  to  get  certain  equipments  for  the 
new  laboratories  that  were  very  expensive.  We  went 
into  the  accounts,  which  showed  we  were  deficient 
about  £3,700,  and  a certain  portion  for  equipment  al- 
ready procured,  a certain  portion  for  fui-ther  equip- 
ment that  was  necessary,  and  a certain  portion  for 
increased  salaries  to  teachers  and  an  increased  number 
of  teachers,  with  the  Tesult  that  they  came  to  an 
agreement  to  give  us  £3,700  for  all  these  Objects  for 
which  we  were  short,  so  that  was  really  breaking  down 
their  own  6trict  scheme,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  we  got  the  £3,700,  the  only  sum 
we  got  from  the  Department. 

13571.  (Chairman). — What  is  that  amount  grouped 
under  ? — A large  portion  cf  it  was  for  the  equipment 
of  the  classrooms,  physical  laboratories  and  other 
matters,  the  expenses  of  salaries,  and  working  ex- 


penses. , 

13572.  Is  that  the  position  of  the  matter  now ; has 
there  been  any  change  since? — That  is  liow  matters 
stand  now,  but  Mr.  Fletcher  gave  us  to  understand,  it  1. 
don’t,  mistake,  that  if  we  gave  him  estimates  m time 
the  Department  would  consider  the  thing.  I think 
they  have  toned  down  to  that  extent.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. With  regard  to  this  question  of  funds  the 
Corporation  took  up  the  matter  principally  because 
they  learned  we  were  short  of  money,  and  the  Finance 
and  Leases  Committee,  through  its  secretary,  who  is 
also  City  Treasurer,  applied  to  the  Department  for 
some  explanation  of  these  funds  that  were  lying 
locked  up,  and  several  times  we  called  upon  the  Depart- 
ment ourselves  to  give  us  explanations  or  give  us  the 
funds  or  give  it  to  the  Corporation  to  be  held  for  us, 
and  they  vave  us  a curt  refusal.  They  would  not 
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listen  to  as  at  all.  Then  the  City  Treasurer  applied 
to  the  Department,  and  I was  informed  directly  that 
they  did  not  give  a straight  answer.  They,  gave  a 
sort  of  evasive  answer,  putting  him  off  on  a suggested 
interview.  He,  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  would 
not  listen  to  an  interview.  He  wanted  a categorical 
answer.  Ultimately,  lately  I saw  a letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  said  he  had  satisfied  the  Corporation  that  on 
the  money  so  accumulated  from  time  to  time  the  De- 
partment would  allow  interest.  That  satisfied 
the  Corporation  for  the  present,  bat  they  would  not 
give  us  any  information  to  that  effect  previously  until 
this  strong  letter  was  written  by  the  City  Treasurer. 

13573.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  Kevin-street  practically 
under  the  old  South  Kensington  system  so  far  as 
funds  go  except  that  you  do  not  get  any  payments 
corresponding  to  the  equivalent  grant? — It  is 
separated  from  South  Kensington. 

13574.  I know  it  is,  bnt  is  it  practically  under  the  old 
system  ? — Up  to  this  year,  but  we  have  got  now  a circu- 
lar defining  the  new  regulations  and  the  conditions 
under  which  pnpils  will  be  allowed  to  enter  classes 
and  the  standard  of  education  they  must  have  at- 
tained. 

13575.  But  practically  you  have  not  come  under  the 
Act  of  1899  except  so  far  as  the  old  system  went? — 
Yes. 

13576.  Then  any  intervention  of  the  Department 
with  regard  to  the  old  system  would  be  perfectly  regu- 
lar and  proper? — Yes. 

13577.  Such  as  South  Kensington  used  to  exercise? 
— Yes. 

13578.  Do  you  think  the  Department  exercised  more 
control  over  your  course  than  South  Kensington  exer- 
cised when  they  had  the  administration  ? — South  Ken- 
sington had  a number  of  subjects  for  which  they  made 
grants.  They  may  change  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
complain  we  were  hampered  very  much  by  the  with- 
drawal of  allowances  and  grants  on  certain  subjects. 
When  we  complained  very  strongly  to  the  Department 
they  said  there  was  what  they  call  the  Directory  Book. 
There  was  no  later  Directory  Book  than  that  of  1901, 
and  that  was  out  of  date.  They  gave  us  no  satisfac- 
tion about  it. 

13579.  I am  on  the  question  of  control.  Was  the 
control  of  the  Department  anything  tighter  or  greater 
than  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  South  Kensing- 
ton authorities? — I want  to  point  out  that  in  this 
way  it  hampered  us.  The  control  was  so  that  while 
under  South  Kensington  we  might  have  made  applica- 
tion for  grants  under  certain  subjects ; the  Department 
said  they  could  not  give  the  grants  for  those  subjects, 
as  there  were  certain  regulations  under  the  old  Direc- 
tory, which  were  out  of  date,  and  they  gave  us  no 
substitute,  and  would  not  allow  any  fresh  subjects  to 
be  substituted  for  others. 

13580.  Eut  they  acted  in  the  same  way  as  South 
Kensington  as  regards  payment  of  your  grants  and  fees 
although  you  had  a principal  they  did  not  approve 
of  ? — Yes. 

13581.  They  pursued  the  same  policy  as  South  Ken- 
sington in.  that  way  ? — Yes. 

13582.  But  when  it  came  to  administering  their  own 
Act  did  they  then  say  they  could  not  sanc- 
tion the  scheme  under  the  Act  of  1899  unless 
you  got  a principal  of  which  they  approved? 
—Yes.  . All  the  while  our  examinations  under 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  continued  although 
we  had,  according  to  the  Department,  an  irregular 
principal.  They  were  quite  willing  to  let  the  prin- 
cipal act  as  secretary,  though  I may  say  here  he  was 
much  better  adapted  for  principal  than  for  secretary : 
so  their  judgment  of  him  in  that  respect  was  not 
correct.  Then  as  to  the  Consultative  Body,  the  Techni- 
cal Board,  we  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  be 
able  to  make  some  representation  to  that  Board,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  Alderman  Woodhams  and  the 
other  gentleman  who  represented  the  Corporation,  Mr 
Dowd,  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  We  think  that  the 
technical  Education  Committee  should  have  the 
county  boroughs  under  its  purview  and  control. 

13583.  (Chairman) . — That  would  mean  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Act  ?— Yes.  At  present  we  are  shut  out 
from  it,  and  the  Board  only  deals  with  Rural  and 
District  Councils,  and  they  want  that  Board  to  be  a 
court  of  appeal,  because  they  have  no  appeal  and  no 
redress  whatever  at  present. 

_ T 13584.  There  is  no  authority  to  settle  this  dispute  ?— 
Not  alone  that,  but  although  that  dispute  is  a very 
serious  thing  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  would 
occur  from  time  to  time. 


13585.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Department  takes  the 
power  under  the  schemes  of  approving  of  the  princi- 
pal?— Yes. 

13586.  Might  they  also,  in  your  opinion,  with  jnst 
as  much  authority,  claim  the  power  of  giving  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  the  privilege  of  looking  over 
matters  ?— That  is  a matter  I cannot  support,  but  I 
don't  suppose  they  could;  but  I don’t  profess  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  it. 

13587.  My  point  is  that  there  is  no  express  power  in 
the  Act  enabling  the  Department  to  approve  of  officials, 
of  local  bodies? — No. 

13588.  They  take  the  power  under,  the  scheme?— 
Yes. 

13589.  Might  they  not  also  put  in  a provision  about 
the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  under  the  scheme? 
— I suppose  they  might,  but  the  sanction  of  a scheme 
and  the  subsequent  control  or  appointment  of  an 
official  I don’t  think  go  together.  The  sanctioning  of 
the  scheme  means  that-  a certain  system  of  education 
should  be  adopted  by  the  local  body.  If  they  approve 
of  that  scheme  they  should  not  interfere  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  officials  provided  they  are  duly  qualified; 
and  they  have  no  more  to  say  to  it. 

13590.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Apart  from  the  question  as- 
to  whether  the  Department  were  right  or  wrong  in 
their  objection  to  the  principal — taking  it  in  a wider 
point  of  view,  it  is  their  business  under  the  Act  to- 
see  that  the  money  that  is  distributed  or  assumed  to- 
have  been  distributed  to  the  county  boroughs  is  effec- 
tively spent  for  technical  education  ? — Yes. 

13591.  Now,  a county  borough  might  conceivably 
put  forward,  or  the  Department  might  re-adjust,  a 
scheme  which  looked  absolutely  straight  and  proper. 
This  scheme  includes  as  an  essential  part  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  Department  might  then  say,  “ This 
scheme  is  an  excellent  scheme,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
■ the  institution  should  be  qualified  to  perform  the  func- 
tion that  is  allocated  to  it  in  the  scheme,  and  there- 
fore, in  approving  of  a scheme,  we  must  see  that  we  are 
approving  of  a scheme  which  does  not  include 
an  imperfect  institution,”  If  the  institution  is  minus 
an  important  part  of  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  such 
an  institution  obviously  that  weakness  in  the  institu- 
tion would  be  a weakness  in  the  scheme? — Yes. 

13592.  The  difference  between  you  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  whether  or  not  a director,  such  as  they  want, 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme.  They  may 
be  wrong  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  a 
director,  but  I don’t  see,  from  anything  you  have 
said,  that  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  look  into  that 
in  considering  whether  they  would  or  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  scheme? — All  I know  is  that  in  England 
they  allow  the  technical  education  bodies  to  make  their 
own  appointments  of  teachers. 

13593.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  the  difference  is  that  the  funds  which  are  distri- 
buted through  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  are 
distributed  at  the  other  end  of  the  work,  and  any 
inefficiency  in  the  machine  affects  the  funds  ? — I under- 
stand. 

13594.  It  is  a difference  in  mechanism? — Yes. 

13595.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  yon  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  remove  the  difference  in  future  ? — Yes. 

13596.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is,  you  think  it  would 
be  pi-oper  to  replace  this  lump  grant  of  £9,000  by  a 
grant  on  instruction  given  ? — No.  I don't  mean  that, 
but  I meant  some  machinery  or  control  by  which  the 
Department  will  not  be  the  sole  arbitrators  in  any 
question,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  if  this  Board 
would  be  so  constituted  that  it  would  be  much  more 
representative,  and  it  should  not  be  merely  a Consul- 
tative Board,  because,  as  I am  informed,  I may  say 
our  representatives,  such  as  Aldermen  ' Dowd  and 
Woodhams,  told  us  when  they  came  back,  that  there 
was  no  use  attending  that  Board,  that  there  were 
matters  brought  before  the  Board,  introduced  there  on 
the  moment,  and  they  were  told  to  take  it  or  leave 
it,  so  to  speak.  There  wag  no  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  questions  brought  up,  or  of  getting  information 
to  form  an  opinion,  and  if  they  dissented  from  it 
they  had  nc  oppox-tunity  of  explaining  their  reasons. 
What  it  took  months  for  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  hatch  and  bring  to  life  the  members  of  the 
Board  were,  expected  to  decide  on  in  a few  minutes. 
That  was  not  fair.  It  should  be  a regular  Board  that 
would  have  time  to  consider  every  item  on  the  Agenda 
Paper  for  some  time  before  they  go  there  and  be  able 
to  express  their  opinions  and  let  those  opinions  be 
recorded. 
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13597.  (Mr.  Broun). — Would  it  be  a practicable  same  standard  as  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  Oct.  37,  1606 . 
thine  to  put  on  an  Agenda  Paper  such  details  as  you  Intermediate  junior  grade.  That  is  an  unfortunate  Mr  Jolm 
“"A*  of  - is  there  not  a notification  on  the  agenda  that  standard  to  put  down,  because  there  are  so  many  sub-  Mulligan. 
spe  - ’ ■’  i — jects  in  the  Intermediate  system,  even  in  the  junior 

grade,  a lot  of  scientific  instruction,  so  much  of  modern 
language  and  classical  knowledge,  and  it  would 
frighten  very  many  to  hear  that  they  should  be  fit  to 
go  through  the  junior  grade  of  the  Intermediate. 

13609.  They  don’t  make  that  a condition ; they 
only  indicate  that  as  a general  standard? — Yes. 

13610.  The  only  condition  is  that  before  coming 
under  this  at  all  they  should  be  at  the  stage  of  the 
sixth  class  of  the  National  Board? — Yes.  That  is  the 
real  Standard. 

13611.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  be  two  years  in 
the  preparatory  course  before  going  on  to  another  ? — 

Yes. 

13612.  Is  there  any  considerable  proportion  of  your 
students  below  sixth  standard? — Yes. 

13613.  You  will  have  to  make  provision  for  these 
with  the  National  Board? — The  fact  is  we  have  a lot 
of  elementary  instruction  going  on,  Writing  Arith- 
metic, Junior  Book-keeping,  and  things  that  ought 
really  to  be  acquired  before  the  pupils  enter  at  all. 

The  Department  complain  of  that.  We  cannot  help 
that.  If  we  don’t  do  it  we  may  as  well  shut  up  the 
classes  because  a great  many  of  the  pupils  could  not 
follow  the  teachers.  As  it  is  the  teachers  are  losing 
their  time  in  some  of  the  schools. 

13614.  You  could  not  arrange  to  have  some  of  that 
work  done  in  associated  schools  for  junior  pupils 
associated  with  your  technical  schools,  so  as  not  to 
crowd  out  the  provision  you  are  going  to  make  in  the 
technical  school  proper  for  the  real  students  because 
of  the  influx  of  students  of  a lower  grade? — No.  The 
only  thing  we  thought  was  the  National  Board  might 
afford  facilities  for  doing  it,  but  I don't  know  how  we 
could  get  half  a system  along  with  the  other. 

13615.  But  under  the  National  Board?— -They  did 
not  give  any  encouragement  as  far  as  I recollect. 

13616.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  utilising  the  technical  education 
that  is  given  to  the  pupils  throughout  the  country ; 
when  the  young  people  are  trained  in  the  technical 
schools  as  far  as  possible  what  do  you  think  will  be 
the  next  step  ? — There  are  small  industries.  Drawing 
would  come  in  there.  There  should  be  drawing  for 
small  industries,  as,  for  instance,  wood-carving. 

13617.  Do  you  see  anything  else  ahead  for  utilis- 
ing the  instruction  given  in  technical  schools? — No, 
except  the  woollen  industries — weaving.  There  could 
be  a great  deal  done  -n  that  way,  because  all  these  in- 
dustries started  through  the  country,  beginning  with 
the  Foxford  Mill  up  to  the  present  have  been  handi- 
capped dreadfully  by  getting  in  girls  who  spoil  the 
material.  I know  one  mill  where  they  got  a lot  of 
girls.  They  were  very  backward.  They  sent  them 
then  to  another  small  mill  that  was  a sort  of  a train- 
ing school,  but  though  this  other  small  institution 
was  very  willing  to  help  they  said  they  could  not 
possibly  take  these  girl?  because  they  wasted  the 
material  on  them,  and  it  was  too  great  a loss  to  teach 
them.  An  immense  deal  of  time  and  effort  is  lost  in 
dealing  with  untrained  hands. 

13618.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  anything  towards  the  development 
of  industries  in  the  country  so  that  development  might 
go  hand  in  hand  with  technical  instruction  ? — I think 
there  would  be  an  opening,  but  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances of  the  district  should  be  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, the  materials  at  hand,  and  everything  eke 
that  was  of  importance. 

13619.  And  the  danger  of  competing  with  other  in- 
dustries ? — Yes. 

13620.  Subject  to  those  considerations  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  inaugurating  the  development  of  indus- 
tries in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

13621.  How  does  that  matter  stand  at  present  ? — 

There  have  been  a few  efforts  made  here  and  there, 

W,  thought  to  approach  them  .no  put  me  aning  hot  not  in  any 
ior  them!  hut  <4"  - a body  that  W atott  any  4‘th^ 

denotation.,  or  hear  anybody.  It  m all  letters.  want  to  be  treated  eery  patiently  a.  if  they  don't 

s a result  at  once  they  are  inclined  to  throw  a thing 


the°  schemes  'themselves  will  be  considered  ?— The 
schemes  should  be  furnished  to  the  members  before- 
hand, like  any  other  report.  , ' , 

13598.  (Mr.  Ogilvia). — Are  they  not? — I understand 
not  As  a matter  of  fact  they  treat  them  after  the 
fashion  of  some  of  these  autocratic  bodies  you  read 
about  in  history.  There  is  a nominal  Council,  and 
the  Council  is  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  ruler. 

13599.  (Chairman).— The  point  you  would  like  to 
appeal  on  is  this  question  of  the  principal  ?— That  is 
one  item,  but  we  feel  from  time  to  time  questions 
may  crop  up  which  will  be  a source  of  friction  between 
the  two  bodies.  , 

13599a.  You  assume  that  the  Department  discovered 
their  duties  under  the  Statute,  and  did  not  actually 
hand  over  this  money  to  you,  and  that  according  to  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  Statute  the  money  should 
be  handed  over,  and  the  restrictions  should  come  in 
in  the  application? — Yes. 

13600.  What  difference  would  that  make  to  you  if 
you  could  not  have  used  it,  if  yon  had  it?— Un- 
doubtedly, but  we  were  not  aware  until  quite  lately 
how  they  dealt  with  that  money,  whether  they  had  it 
merely  lying  as  a credit  balance  or  what  way  they  used 
it.  Now  they  say  they  will  allow  interest,  but  whether 
it' is  specially  ear-marked  and  invested  for  our  pur- 
poses we  don’t  know,  and  we  don’t  know  what  the  rate 
of  interest  is. 

13601.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Deposit  rate,  I suppose. 
That  would  be  a very  poor  return,  except  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

13602.  (Mr.  Micks). — Most  likely  you  would  have 
found  some  way  of  investing  it  if  you  had  it  to  your 
own  credit  ? — It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  invest  it. 

13603.  (Chairman). — You  could  only  have  applied 
it  in  aid  of  schemes  approved  of  by  the  Department  ? 
—That  is  all. 

13604.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Yon  say  here  the  new  regu- 
lations for  grants  being  ill  suited  for  Irish  conditions 
promise  to  still  further  cripple  the  work  and  curtail 
the  resources.  I would  like  to  know  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  make  that  statement.  You  don’t  expect 
to  make  as  much  out  of  these  regulations  or  to  find 
you  can  organise  your  work  as  satisfactorily  for  your 
constitutency  as  under  the  Directory  of  1901  under 
which  you  have  been  working  ? — Yes,  because,  as  I 
said  before,  the  conditions  of  entry  of  pupils,  the 
standard  for  entry  is  so  raised  that  we  shall  have  far 
fewer  pupils  to  come  forward  to  study  subjects  and 
compete  in.  examinations;  but  we  quite  acknowledge 
that  the  raising  of  the  standard  is  necessary.  Whether 
it  is  raised  too  high  or  not  is  another  question,  but 
the  result  will  be  that  for  some  time  there  will  be  a 
falling  off  in  pupils  and  of  course  a falling  off  in 
prizes  that  will  be  given. 

13605.  The  prizes  don’t  affect  the  grants  ? — No. 

13606.  You  say  there  will  be  a falling  off  in  pupils. 
That  must  be  because  there. are  pupils  for  whom  the 
higher  instruction  described  under  the  title  technical 
instruction  to  which  you  are  limited  under  the  Act 
is  not  suitable;  that  is  to  say  there  are  pupils  who 
require  really  a further  continuation  of  their  elemen- 
tary education  ? — Yes. 

13607.  It  is  not  on  the  Department  or  the  public 
funds  of  the  Department  that  you  must  rely  for  assist- 
ance in  that  respect,  but  the  National  Board.  They 
have  regulations  for  giving  assistance  for  such  educa- 
tion. How  far  have  you  found  it  possible,  or  do  you 
expect  to  find  it  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  that  ?— 
We  made  some  representations  to  the  National  Board. 
I forget  the  date  now.  First  of  all  they  promised 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  afford  additional 
elementary  education  for  those  who  would  be  applying 
themselves  to  technical  instruction.  Then  they  gave 
up  that  idea  afterwards.  That  is  my  recollection. 
We  thought  to  approach  them  and  put  the  thing  be- 
for  them,  but  they  are  a body  that  won’t  ° T"lf-  anv 
deputations,  or  hear  anybody.  It  is  all  1 

13608.  These  regulations,  so  far  as  they  affect  tech- 
nical instruction  pure  and  simple,  afford  considerable 
latitude  of  organisation  and  very  high  rates  of  grants 
for  pupils  who  are  doing  the  really  technical  work?— 
Yes.  There  is  a provision  the  pupils  must  be  m the 
sixth  grade  in  the  National  education  system,  and 
after  the  preparatory  course  they  should  have  the 


U *13622.  Unless  money  is  earned  they  don’t  think 
there  is  much  in  technical  instruction  ?— No. 

13623.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  development  that 
would  cause  the  money  to  flow?  Decidedly. 

5 E 
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13624.  You  have  not  any  definite  idea  of  how  such 
development  could  best  be  undertaken? — Nothing  very 
definite. 

13625.  ( Mr . Brown). — You  would  look  largely  to  the 
effects  of  education  ? — Decidedly. 

13626.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  that  would  be 
enough? — I think  it  would  go  a long  way. 

13627.  If  you  give  technical  and  other  instruction 
to  pupils  do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ? — I 
think  they  should  be  followed  up.  Young  people 
should  be  looked  after,  after  they  leave  school,  to  be 
kept  up  the  right  path  still,  and  if  they  went  on  in 
the  direction  of  industries  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  technical  knowledge. 

13628.  Do  you  think  that  the  development  of  in- 
dustries might  be  left  to  individual  or  joint  effort 
taken  with  the  education  that  is  given  in  the  country  ? 
— I think  it  would  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
Department  to  supervise;  I don’t  mean  in  a 
doctrinaire  manner,  but  to  supervise  judiciously  any 


scheme  that  might  be  brought  in  in  a friendly  w 
This  Return,  which  I hand  in,  shews  the  growth*;^ 
the  City  of  Dublin  Technical  Schools  from  the 
1899  to  1905:—  6 Jear 
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Mr.  Harry  C.  Clifton  examined. 


13629.  (Chairman). — You  are  a representative  of 
the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes  in 
Iieland  ? — Yes. 

13630.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  present 
condition  of  technical  education  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; so 
far  as  it  concerns  teachers  and  the  view  our  Body 
would  take  of  it.  Our  Association  was  started,  and 
the  first  general  meeting  was  held  only  early  this 
year.  As  I was  one  of  idle  original  secretaries  and  was 
therefore  considered  to  be  in  close  touch  with  its  work- 
ing and  developments  the  members  at  that  meeting 
did  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  president.  I have 
taken  a very  keen  interest  in  its  objects  and  in  the 
discussions  we  have  held  at  our  frequent  Committee 
meetings,  and  therefore,  lest  the  opinions  I put  for- 
ward may  suffer  on  account  of  personal  lack  of  long 
experience,  I would  ask  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  that  I am  voicing  the  views  of 
teachers  of  much  greater  ability  and  experience  than 
I have. 

13631.  Does  your  Association  extend  all  over  Ire- 
land ? — It  is  the  intention  to  extend  all  over  Ireland, 
and  to  represent  teachers  of  technical  subjects  all  over 
Ireland.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  stated  in 
the  printed  paper  giving  its  constitution  and  rules. 
The  main  object  is  to  attach  all  teachers  of  technical 
subjects  to  a definite  body  of  tea-chers  whereby  they 
may  work  more  efficiently  and  be  individually  more  in 
touch  with  technical  education  as  it  exists  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere.  One  fact  on  which  we  are  agreed  is 
that  it  would  be  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  of  our  body  if  some  means  could  be 
found  whereby  teachers  as  a body  could  be  influenced 
by  or  influence  the  Department.  Under  present  con- 
ditions a teacher  in  a technical  institution  is  appointed 
by  a local  committee  to  teach  a definite  curriculum. 
His  appointment  is  in  no  sense  permanent.  The  Com- 
mittee is  the  authority  to  which  he  looks  for  continu- 
ance of  his  work  or  dismissal.  True,  his  appointment 
has  to  be  ratified  by  the  Department,  but  there— I am 
speaking  of  technical  schools— Iris  connection  with  the 
Department  practically  ceases. 

13632.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  many  members  have  you 
in  your  Association  ?— At  present  about  seventy-five 
members.  The  visit®  of  inspectors  are  or  have  been 
hitherto,  by  no.  means  frequent.  This  latter  fact  none 
of  our  body  impute  as  a fault  to.  the  Department  in- 
spectors, who  are  known  to  be  exceptionally  hard 
worked  body  of  men,  but  .that  is  a fact  we  submit. 
Ihe  net  result  is  that  the  average  isolated  teacher  of 
technical  subjects  ha®  no  voice  in  influencing  sug- 
gested new  schemes.  That  his  opinion  would  be  of 
use  m many  instances  is  certain,  for  he  ha®  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  local  conditions  that  might  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  practical  working  of  a seem- 
ingly admirable  paper  scheme. 


1.3634.  How  many  inspector’s  visits  have  you  had?— 
.flto  visit  last  session  in  my  classes. 

13635.  How  many  visits  would  you  have  in  a year? 
— Idle  year  before  last  we  had  one  visit.  1 

rw^656'  (¥r-  OgiMe).— What  is  your  department?— 
S!1®1  subjects,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  and 
mathematics  generally  The  Department  is  weil  ad- 
vised in  its  work  by  the.  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 


tion. We  are  well  aware  that  the  Board  as  it  is  con- 
stituted is  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  we 
think  if  some  change  would  be  made  in  the  constitution 
of  our  Board  that  some  member  of  our  Association 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Department  as  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction.  If  a member 
of  our  Association  were  on  that  Board  it  would  bring 
it  in  touch  with  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in  Ireland. 

13637.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  mean  such  a thing  as  your 
president  for  the  year? — Just  so.  Another  point  I 
would  like  to  raise  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  in- 
spectors being  so  infrequent  is  that  the  number  of 
inspectors  under  the  Department  is  far  too  small.  It 
seems  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  the  main  work  of 
the  inspectors  of  technical  instruction  should  be  de- 
voted to  secondary  education.  The  Department,  we 
have  no  doubt,  wanted  to  build  up  from  the  founda- 
tions and  make  secondary  education  a®  sound  as  they 
can  before  they  proceed  to  technical  education.  Our 
solution  would  be  the  appointment  of  more  inspectors. 
I think  that  the  work  which  is  done  in  secondary 
schools  exclusive  of  their  proper  work  in  technical 
schools  occupies  most  of  their  time. 

13638.  (Chairman). — Are  these  inspectors  you  speak 
of  inspectors  of  the  Department  ?— They  are.  Talking 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  in  connection,  with 
secondary  education,  too,  we  have  observed  that  while 
they  have  devoted  attention  to  building  up  scienoe  and 
art  subjects  in  secondary  ..education,  and  they  have 
devoted  a lot  of  money  and  attention  to  the  proper 
training  of  teachers  in  these  subjects  in  secondary  edu- 
cation— they  have  held  senior  courses  for  teachers  in 
science  and  art — we  would  suggest  that  some  money 
should  be  devoted  to  holding  summer  courses  for 
teachers  of  purely  technical  subjects,  not  perhaps  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  science  courses  in  soience  and 
art  that  have  been  given  in  secondary  education,  but 
I would  suggest  they  might  get  technical  expert®  to 
come  in  summer  time  and  have  a course  of  lectures  in 
Dublin  or  Belfast . which  Irish  teachers  could  attend, 
.aK°  £P-ve  bodies  of  teaohors  here  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  centres  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere  so  as  to  keep  them  in  touch  with 
up-to-date  methods,  and  so  forth.  We  think,  after  all, 
if  science  and  art  teachers  have  been  treated  so  by  the 
Department  that  commercial  and  technological 
teachers  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

13639.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  they  stand  as  much  in 
ftf — The  teachers  here  have  little  opportunity 
of  bettering  themselves.  They  may  be  good  teachers 
and  do  their  work  in  technical  schools  correctly,  but 
the  course  suggegted  would  put  them  more  in  touch 
•’tv  HPi^o-date  methods  ; and  the  delivery  of  lectures 
in  Dublin  on  commercial  matters  attended,  by  commer- 
cial teachers  would  benefit  them  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent. Mr.  Mulligan  has  given  evidence,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  the  unpreparedness  of  the  average  pupil  for 
technical  instruction.  _ There  are  in  this  connection 
one  or  two  points  which  I should  like  to  touch.  In 
technical  schools  we  find  mainly  three  classes  of  pupils 
who  come.  First,  those  who  come  from  intermediate 
or  secondary  school®  ; second,  those  who  come  from 
National  schools ; third,  those  who,  perhaps,  have  not 
had  much  teaching — private  study  pupils  or  pupils 
who  have  been  so  long  away  from  school  that  they  have 
practically  forgotten  all  of  elementary  mathematics  or 
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guch  subjects  that  they  ever  knew.  In  connection 
■with  Intermediate  pupils  the  opinions  of  our  teachers 
are  generally  very  satisfactory,  and  they  are  quite  fit 
to  specialise  in  technical  work,  mainly  because  the  De- 
partment is  careful  that  the  subjects  it  considers  neces- 
sary such  as  English,  drawing,  and  mathematics,  are 
weil  taught  in  the  Intermediate  schools.  Our  experi- 
ence of  those  who  come  from  National  schools  is  not 
eo  satisfactory.  Undoubtedly  there  does  seem  a strong 
necessity  for  some  thoroughly  worked  scheme  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools  or  preparatory  depart- 
ment fn  connection  with  the  technical  schools.  We 
should  be  ready  to  welcome  a preparatory  department 
in  technical  schools,  but.  only  as  a temporary  ex- 
pedient. I do  nob  think  that  the  general  opinion  of 
our  teachers  is  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  be 
permanently  associated  with  helping  people  coming 
from  National  schools.  The  reasons  are  two.  We 
consider  that  money  spent  on  these  schemes  in  techni- 
cal schools  is  spent  on  work  that  should  have  been 
done  by  Other  public  money,  that  is  to  say,  it  should 
have  been  done  by  the  National  Board.  Those  pupils 
who  have  been  at  National  schools  and  have  not  come 
to  the  standard  required  in  technical  schools  find  it 
difficult  to  get  much  help  from  a technical  school,  if 
they  are  really  backward  when  they  come  there.  The 
suggestion  we  would  make  about  that  would  bei  that 
the  Department  or  the  Committee  of  Technical  In- 
struction might  see  their  tjay  to  influence  the  Board 
of  National  Education  by  conferences  and  so  on,  and 
in  this  connection  I may  point  out  that  Mr.  S'tarkie, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National  Board,  is 
a member  of  the  consultative  committee. 

13640.  (Chairman). — We  have  had  a great  deal  of 
evidence  oln  the  very  important  subject  to  which  you 
refer,  end  shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  any  practical  sug- 
gestions. Of  course,  everyone  is  agreed  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  bridge  over  this  gap  between 
the  National  schools  and  the  technical  schools?— I 
thought  it  well  to  sholw  that  the  teachers  as  a body 
were  fully  alive  to  the  fact. 

13641/1  think  we  may  assume  that  the  teachers  are 
quite  alive  to  it.  Wo  have  practical  experience  of  it 
every  day?— For  the  third  class  of  pupils,  private 
study  pupils,  who  are  unfit,  a preparatory  department 
should  be  established  in  the  technical  schools.  The 
Intermediate  pupils  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  Department  should  pay  attention  to|  those 
subjects  being  taught  on  which  they  lay  insistence  in 
the  National  schools — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 


— and  great  advantage  would  come  from  the  additional 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  elementary  commercial 
forms  and  correspondence.  The  Cither  teachers  who 
attend  as  a deputation  from  our  body  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  is  required  for  pupils  who  want  to 
specialise  in  science,  technology,  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. In  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
teachers  the  scheme  of  technical  education  in  Ireland 
is  to  a large  extent  necessarily  transplanted,  and 
teachers  of  experience  here  have  often  felt  it  hard 
that  they  had  not  the  certificate  qualifications  which 
they  would  have  had  as  a matter  of  course  if  they 
lived  in  other  countries. 

13642.  We  are  only  inquiring  into  the  methods  of 
the  Department? — It  is  in  reference  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Department  to  the  appointment  of  teachers.  There 
would  be  a complaint  by  some  members  of  our  body 
that  the  Department  is  a little  fond  of  laying  stress  on 
paper  qualifications,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  con- 
sidered that  large  experience  is  just  as  meritorious  in 
many  cases  as  paper  qualifications, 

13643.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  tire  initial  administration 
of  the  Act? — The  point  might  arise  at  any  time. 
You  might  find  a teacher  who  had  plenty  of  ex- 
perience, and  even  when  the  schemes  are  going  on 
for  a long  time  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  be  knocked 
out  because  some  other  man  had  paper  qualifications. 

13644.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  the  other  hand,  you  would 
agree  that  no  paper  qualification  is  an  absolutely  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  give 
instruction  satisfactorily? — I would  quite  agree  with 
that. 

13645.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  should  be  some  test  of 
his  fitness.  Do  you  recommend  appointments  on 
probation? — I don’t  know  bow  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  would  be  made,  but  there  is  this  point  to  be 
considered.  In  some  places  teachers  are  appointed  for 
a session.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  understood  that  the 
appointment  for  a session  carries  to  a certain  extent 
the  right  of  appointment  in  the  next  session,  but  it 
is  not  absolute,  and  the  agreements  the  teachers  have 
to  sign  are  in  some  cases  for  a fortnight’s  notice  oln. 
either  side.  The  suggestion  would  be  that  the  De- 
partment would  take  the  view  that  once  a teacher  was 
appointed  under  any  scheme  his  appointment  would 
be  permanent  in  ordinary  circumstances.  It  would 
make  for  efficiency,  because  if  teachers  had  a perman- 
ent interest  they  would  naturally  become  more  efficient 
in  their  particnlar  districts. 


Mr.  P.  Bertram  Foy  examined. 


13646.  (Chairman).— You  are  a teacher  of  science  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  Technical  Schools  and  a member 
of  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Insti- 
tutes?— Yes. 

13647.  That  is  the  same  body  we  have  been  asking 
about  from  Mr.  Mulligan? — Yes;  but  that  only  forms 
a small  part  of  my  educational  experience.  I am 
also  Professor  in  one  of  the  Training  Colleges  for 
teachers.  My  first  point  deals  with  the  necessity  of 
preliminary  scientific  training.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes  in  connection  with  that  it  is  a difficulty  which 
will  face  us  in  the  development  of  technical  instruction, 
and  I think,  taking  a broad  view  of  the  present 
situation  of  education  in  the  country  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  progress  with  regard  to  technical 
education  arises  from  the  nature  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  elementary  system  of  education.  The 
whole  object  seems  to  be  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  the  primary  system  of  education. 

13648.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  primary  sys- 
tem except  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  relation  with 
technical  instruction : we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
general  scheme? — With  regard  to  the  general  scheme, 
I was  referring  to  it  merely  because  your  technical  in- 
struction will  be  based  on  the  products  of  primary 
education,  and  what  I would  suggest  in  this  case  is 
that  some  attempt  should  be  made  in  tbe  primary 
schools  to  develop  more  the  thinking  and  reasoning 
faculties  of  children  rather  than  devote  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
I think  that  is  a fundamental  error  both  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  teaching  ; concentration  of  thought  and 
the  power  of  analysis  and  thinking  out  problems 
are  essential  in  any  sound  system  of  technical  in- 
struction and  we  should  try  to  secure  these  points 


in  both  primary  and  secondary  schools — that  is, 
more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  reasoning  faculties.  With  regard  to  the 
present  programme  of  the  Department  in  science  I 
think  that  programme  in  great  measure  meets  all,  or 
tries  to  meet,  the  difficulties  that  I mention  in  pri- 
mary education.  It  does  a great  deal  towards  build- 
ing up  that  sort  of  knowledge  that  we  want,  training 
in  mental  development ; but  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a danger  of  this  scientific  training  dwindling  into 
the  defects  of  the  old  literary  course,  because  we  have 
now  the  “ coach  ” and  we  have  now  the  manual  and  all 
the  other  methods  of,  I might  say,  cramming,  even 
elaborately  worked.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  in  estab- 
lishing the  changes  that  I suggest  is  that  it  requires 
careful  inspection.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  gauged 
mainly  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  ac- 
quired by  the  pupil.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient attention  devoted  to  the  mental  training  of  the 
child. 

13649.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Intermediate  Board? — Both  in  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

13650.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  general  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  education,  but  we  have  na 
power  to  make  any  recommendations  with  regard  to 
that?— Then,  with  regard  to  the  programme  at  present 
administered  by  the  Department  I should  say  that  we 
have  everything  that  could  be  expected  in  a science 
programme,  but  there  is  a possibility  of  deterioration 
in  the  teaching  of  science.  If  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  present  standard  the  inspectors  will  re- 
quire to  secure  th9  points  that  I refer  to ; that  is, 
they  will  not  gauge  the  results  of  the  teaching  on 
the  successful  performance  of  experiments,  but  will 
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sometimes  look  into  whether  the  pupil  really  grasped 
the  principles  underlying  those  experiments,  and 
attaoh  more  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific 
thought  than  the  mere  mechanical  working  of  scientific 
experiments  in  the  programme.  There  is  another 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  a prepa- 
ratory course.  I think  the  introduction  of  the  course 
was  not,  perhaps,  well  advised.  Its  aim  is  to 
make  up  for  the  very  wants  we  have  in  primary  educa- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  this  difficulty  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  technical  education.  There  is 
the  apparent  apathy  of  the  people  with  regard  to  tech- 
nical education,  and  this,  I think,  very  often  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Irishman  is  sometimes  in  the 
position  of  being  ashamed  of  his  ignorance,  though. he 
may  not  be  at  all  responsible  for  it,  and  in  introducing 
this  preparatory  course  I think  it  would  be  better  if, 


instead  of  asking  students,  where  it  is  so  difficult  to 
get  them  to  take  an  interest  in  technical  education  to 
work  through  this  introductory  portion,  to  let  them 
fall  into  line  with  the  others.  The  difficulty  arises 
largely  from  the  fact  that  grown  up  persons  have  an 
objection  to  working  through  a preparatory  course  in 
conjunction,  very  often  with  young  people,  and  I Ihink 
the  difficulty  would  be  better  overcome  by  allowing 
them  to  fall  into  the  ordinary  run  of  the  class,  and 
then  devoting  a special  evening  to  training  them  in 
those  elementary  subjects  in  which  they  required 
instruction. 

13651.  These  are  matters  of  detail  and  of  organisa- 
tion with  which  we  can  hardly  deal.  I quite  see  the 
importance  of  what  you  say,  but  we  must  have  re- 
gard to  what  we  have  to  deal  with  ourselves  ? — I don’t 
think  there  ia  any  other  point. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Le 

13652.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes  in  Ireland? 
— Yes.  The  first  head  with  which  I wish  to  deal  is 
the  need  for  technical  qualifications  for  the  inspectors 
of  technical  classes.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  neces- 
sity to  discuss  whether  such  a thing  is  necessary  off 
not,  because  so  far  as  the  Association  of  Teachers  is 
concerned  we  think  that  some  attempt  migHt  be  made 
by  the  Department  to  appoint  teachers  having  those 
qualifications.  At  present  technological  classes  are  in- 
spected by  gentlemen  who  could  hardly  he  described 
as  having  technical  experience,  either  commercial  or 
educational. 

13653.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Which  technological  subjects 
do  you  refer  to  specially  ? — My  particular  subjects  are 
the  various  branches  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
also  motor  engineering. 

13654.  The  number  of  classes  in  mechanical  and 
motor  engineering  in  Ireland  even  under  the  best  pro- 
bable line  of  development  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  Department  in  having  an  inspector  in  that 
and  that  alone? — I think  the  number  would  justify 
the  Department  in  having  an  inspector. 

13655.  How  many  classes  do  you  anticipate  there 
are  likely  to  be  in  mechanical  and  motor  engineering? 
— I think  there  would  be  classes  in  motor  engineering 
in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork — possibly  not  in  Cork. 

13656.  Do  you  think  three  centres  would  he  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  Department  in  having  an  inspector 
for  them  alone? — Not  for  motor  engineering,  but  for 
mechanical  engineering  there  should  be  one  inspector, 
and  he  could  possibly  inspect  in  motor  engineering 
also. 

13657.  In  these  centres  also  ? — There  are  more 
centres  in  mechanical  engineering. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  we  make  them  up  to  a 
dozen  ? 

13658.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  there  not  be  more? — 
There  would  be  more  if  the  development  of  the  country 
took  place  with  anything  like  reasonable  speed.  The 
number  of  individual  centres  is  bound  to  increase. 
There  are  larger  centres  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in 
which  classes  in  mechanical  engineering  are  con- 
ducted. 

13659.  You  may  assume  twenty  towns  where  there 
are  manufactures  ?— Yes,  and  in  most  of  these  towns 
you  will  find  some  attempt  made  to  give  mechanical 
instruction. 

13660.  (Mr.  Brown).— Row  many  are  actually 
existing  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  state  the  number.  I 
know  the  North  of  Ireland  and  Dublin,  but  not  the 
South  and  West. 

(*^r-  Ogilvie). — Would  it  meet  your  view  if 
the  Department  were  to  have  at  intervals  an  inspec- 
tion of  each  place  you  refer  to  by  a man  who  is  tech- 
nically qualified? — Yes. 

13662.  That  does  not  come  to  the  same  thing  neces- 

1 L'*  ■««  “ 

!3663.  They  might  make  an  arrangement  to  have 
at  sufficient  intervals  an  adequate  technical  inspec- 
tion of  such  special  branches  as  form  part  of  the 
technical  work  of  the  different  institutions  ?— Yes. 
Then,  as  the  question  of  teaching  experience  which 
is  necessary  for  these  inspectors,  I don’t  think  it  is 
possible  for  an  inspector,  no  matter  what  his  tech- 
nical qualifications  might  or  might  not  be,  to  criticise 


Fiotjt  examined. 

or  be  helpful  apart  from  criticism  to  the  actual 
teacher  of  classes  unless  he  has  had  a teacher’s  ex- 
perience, which  is  a necessity  in  order  not  only  to 
appreciate  the  work  that  is  being  done  but  the  diffi- 
culties in  doing  it  without  the  necessary  equipment 
or  with  physical  limitations  such  as  the  want  of 
sufficient  lighting  or  room  or  seating  accommodation. 
I think  if  the  inspector  were  wanted  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  actual  work  done  in  any  class  he 
ought  to  have  the  practical  teacher’s  experience  which 
would  enable  him  properly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  work  done,  and  give  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
could  be  improved  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  so  and  so  is  not  done  right  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  teacher  no  possible 
inkling  of  what  way  it  could  be  expected  to  be 
improved.  Yet  this  is  the  help  that  would  Le  so 
much  appreciated. 

13664.  (Mr.  Micks). — I take  it  you  don’t  assert 
there  is  not  a sufficient  amount  of  mechanical  and 
motor  work  in  Ireland  fully  to  occupy  the  time  of 
an  inspector.  It  is  merely  you  cannot  say  whether 
there  is  or  not? — I don’t  suppose  there  is  enough 
motor  work,  but  I think  there  would  be  enough  me- 
chanical engineering.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  industrial  activity  in  Belfast  and  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

13665.  You  know  the  North  of  Ireland? — Yes;  I 
served  my  time  there. 

13666.  You  know  there  are  engineering  works  in 
Derry,  Ballyclare,  Ballymena,  Lisburn,  Lurgan, 
Portadown,  and  other  places? — Yes,  and  in  Dundalk, 
Drogheda,  and  Newry. 

13667.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  not  the  works  that  are 
to  be  inspected,  but  the  class? — Yes,  but  the  students 
who  attend  these  classes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greatest  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works. 

13668.  The  point  is,  is  there  a sufficient  number 
of  these  classes  at  present  to  require  an  inspector  to 
give  his  full  time  to  them  ? — I think  if  you  appointed 
one  inspector  with  those  qualifications  he  might  be 
available  for  other  inspection  as  well.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a man  lias  technical  qualifications 
he  cannot  inspect  ordinary  schools,  too. 

13669.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  classes  for  improving  the  workers  where  these 
workers  are ; suppose  there  are  no  classes  for  places 
like  Drogheda,  do  you  think  it  desirable,  having  re- 
gard to  the  employment  for  mechanics  there,  that 
there  should  be  classes? — I certainly  think  there 
should. 

13670.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  inspector 
in  that  case  should  be  a sort  of  organiser  of  instruc- 
tion?— He  might  probably  report  to  the  Department 
on  the  advisability  or  otherwise,  but  the  organisation, 
I think,  would  be  rather  beyond  his  duties. 

13671.  But  making  suggestions  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  * Ogilvie). — You  want  to  have  an  inspector 
coming  in  to  visit  and  inspect  your  work  about  once 
every  second  month,  or  something  like  that.  Do  you 
contemplate  that  extent  of  inspection ; what  I want 
to  get  at  is  what  extent  of  inspection  you  contemplate 
as  desirable  in  the  case  of  technological  subjects  such 
as  these  you  are  teaching  ? — We  should  have  about 
three  inspections  per  session  by  an  inspector  techni- 
cally qualified.  My  second  head  is  the  insufficiency 
of  the  proposed  preparatory  course.  My  special  point 
of  view,  of  course,  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
students  attending  technological  classes  mostly  fail  to 
come  up  to  a reasonable  standard.  It  is  difficult  to 
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them  efficient  instruction  on  account  of  the  almost 
tnfjil  absence  of  mathematical  knowledge  on  their 
art  That  is  quite  apart  from  the  point  mentioned 
about  commercial  knowledge  and  English.  Of  course, 
the  English  is  also  of  importance,  because  unless  they 
understand  the  rules  of  orthography  it  is  impossible 
to  take  notes  in  any  subject ; but  my  particular  point 
is  in  cases  of  students  attending  technological  classes 
and  coming  without  any  mathematical  knowledge 
whatever,  and  to  suggest  that  one  year’s  preparatory 
course,  involving  perhaps  one  evening  m the  weeK,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  such  students  to  get  the  ne- 
cessary mathematical  knowledge,  necessary  even  for  an 
elementary  course  in  applied  mechanics  next  year. 


13672.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  not  agree  with  Gel.  27,  1906. 
the  suggestion  of  the  last  witness,  that  students  of  — — 
that  character  should  begin  at  once  by  attending  the  “*■  E.  “* 
classes  and  have  an  evening  in  the  week  concurrently?  iluIy 
—They  should  not  break  the  work  of  the  other  students 
who  are  better  qualified. 

13673.  That  would  not  apply  to  your  department? 

— It  does  to  a certain  extent.  I get  students  taking 
the  preparatory  course  who  also  come  to  the  technical 
classes,  and  whatever  the  result  of  the  course  may  be 
towards  the  end  of  the  session,  it  is  not  apparent  in 
the  earlier  part. 

13674.  It  is  a difficult  question? — Yes,  and  I think 
the  system  should  get  a fair  trial. 


Miss  Bellingham  Todd  examined. 


13675.  (Chairman). — You  also  come  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes  in  Ire- 
land?—Yes.  . 

13676.  Where  are  you  working?— One  ot  my  ap- 
pointments is  in  the  Dublin  Technical  Schools.  One 
is  in  the  Training  School  for  Teachers.  I was  for- 
merly examiner  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
in  domestic  economy. 

13677.  You  are  working  in  domestic  economy? — 
Domestic  service  generally. 

13678.  I see  from  your  heads  there  are  some  sug- 
gestions about  the  position  and  salaries  of  teachers  ? — 
That  has  been  dealt  with— I do  not  think  of  going 
into  it  at  all.  I thought  it  better  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  experience  in  the  schools  and  what  I 
thought.  Very  little  has  been  done  to  amalgamate 
domestic  economy  and  science,  and  very  often  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  domestic  work  is  done  with  a 
total  disregard  to  the  principles  that  the  students 
are  taught  on  the  other  side  in  science,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a good  • thing  if  this  could  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Department,  and  I 
lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  two  things  may 
be  worked  together ; that  even  in  the  very  simplest 
operation  that  we  have  to  perform  the  principles 
underlying  that  operation  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
ought  to  be  carried_out,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
take  a very  simple  instance— the  cooking  of  a potato — 
in  almost  all  these  schools  the  children  are  taught  to 
put  the  potato  into  cold  water  and  bring  it  to  a boil, 
and  science  teaches  them  that  the  parts  of  the  potato 
which  are  really  valuable  are  lost.  I was  trained  in 
Leeds.  I don’t  think  they  know  how  to  boil  potatoes 
in  Ireland.  The  same  rule  applies  very  often  in 
cooking  the  simplest  things.  Certain  principles  are 
taught  in  science,  but  totally  disregarded  in  the 
actual  working.  I have  noticed  it  particularly  since 
I have  had  teachers  assisting  me,  and  in  the  Train- 
ing College  in  Kildare-street,  in  the  housewifery  course 
I have  experienced  it.  I know  that  these  principles 
are  totally  disregarded.  It  seems  to  me  that  con- 
sidering the  enormous  cost  of  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  the  results  ought  to  be  very  much  greater  than 
they  are.  One  branch  that  has  been  totally  neglected 
is  that  of  the  domestic  servants.  They  get  very  little 
help,  yet  they  are  a class  we  want  to  benefit  very 
largely.  In  reference  to  inspection,  I should  say  that 
the  inspectors  in  domestic  science  are  so  far  totally 
inexperienced,  and  when  an  inexperienced  inspector 
comes  in  to  inspect  a school  or  class  the  cost  of  exami- 
nation is  almost  100  per  cent,  greater  than  it  should 
be,  because  he  can  only  judge  by  letting  each  pupil 
do  a whole  dish,  and  it  means  that  the  utensils  at 
hand  are  inadequate  in  number,  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial required  is  ruinous,  and  the  work  done  is 
utterly  spoiled  and  very  often  a poor  student  comes 
out  badly  in  her  examination  marks.  She  has  had 
no  chance,  whereas  under  a different  system  of  inspec- 
tion with  more  experienced  inspectors,  they  would 
go  into  a school  anu  take  one  or  two  dishes,  and  one 
student  to  commence  and  pick  out  another  to  con- 
tinue, and  so  on.  The  cost  will  be  very  much  less, 
but  the  result  will  be  very  much  better.  To  my  mind 
inspectors,  at  least  in  domestic  science,  should  have 


to  go  out  alone  and  take  full  responsibility  until  they  ? 
have  accompanied  a trained  inspector. 

13679.  Have  you  had  experience  of  the  system  under 
which  the  work  is  inspected  at  different  stages?— I 
have  seen  it  in  England,  but  not  here. 

13680.  If  you  had  inefficient  inspection  at  one  stage 
difficulties  might  subsequently  arise?— Yes;  but  you 
see  how  much  less  the  cost  would  be.  My  experience 
is  that  these  inexperienced  inspectors  have  frequently 
inspected  the  teacher  rather  than  the  class.  They 
were  themselves  learning  at  the  teacher  s expense. 

13681.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  your  inspectors  ladies?— 
Certainly.  We  have  had  lady  inspectors  of  cookery, 
laundry,  and  sewing. 

13682.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Would  you  draw  a distinc- 
tion between  the  training  necessary  for  domestic  ser- 
vice and  the  training  necessary  for  other  young 
women  who  are  seeking  instruction  ?— For  domestic 
servants  it  should  be  more  in  detail ; they  want  to 
learn  a great  deal  more  ; in  the  technical  schools  they 
train  them  all  together  in  these  classes.  We  find 
some  of  them  are  so  anxious  that  by  extra  work  we 
can  pull  them  through  the  City  and  Guilds  Exami- 
nation occasionally.  It  is  very  hard  work  to  do  it, 
but  wo  have  done  it.  . , , . 

13683.  You  would  like  to  see  special  classes  tor 
domestic  servants  who  sit  by  themselves  ?— Yes,  and 
for  housekeepers,  I think  it  is  very  much  wanted. 

13684.  Does  the  course  in  household  management 
not  meet  the  wants  of  housekeepers  ? — Practically  we 
have  not  such  a thing. 

13685.  (Chairman). — I suppose  your  experience  in 
Ireland  has  been  principally  among  the  better 
classes  ?— No.  I have  given  lessons  in  a little  room 
where  I have  had  only  a frying  pan  and  two  sauce- 
pans. I have  been  twenty  years  in  the  country  up 
and  down.  When  lecturing  for  the  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation I frequently  did  cottage  work  with  the  most 
limited  amount  of  utensils  to  show  how  easily  a good 
meal  could  be  prepared.  . . . , 

13686.  (Mr.  Brown).— Do  you  think  training  ot 
domestic  servants  is  of  any  importance  compared 
with  the  general  raising  of  the  standard  ot  living 
among  the  people? — I consider  it  is  most  necessary. 

13687.  Is  it  more  necessary  than,  the  general  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living?— You  cannot  tram 
domestic  servants  without  raising  the  standard  ot 
living.  When  you  are  training  the  poor  people  you 
are  training  them  to  live.  In  the  lessons  which  you 
give  the  domestic  servant  you  are  giving  her  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  which  fits  her  for  the  better  class 
of  houses  where  her  wages  are  better. 

13688.  I quite  agree  with  the  necessity  for  these 
classes  for  domestic  service,  hut  I thought  you  ratheT 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  training  domestic  ser- 
vant! over  what  is  generally  coneidered . to  be  the 
object  of  the  teaching,  . namely  the  '*““*  °* 
standard  ? — We  are  having  these  classes  very  much 
now,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  .get  people  to  “me  u»to 
them.  I made  a suggestion  m the  Techmcal  Schools 
that  they  should  take  a room  or  two  in  the i city  and 
bring  in  the  poor  people  there  and  teach  them. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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Oct.  29,  1906. 

Sir  Charles 
Cameron,  o.B. 


THIRTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— MONDAY.  OCTOBER  29th,  1906 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  {Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Charles  Cameron,  c.b.,  examined. 


13689.  (Chairman). — I don’t  quite  know  what  is 
the  proper  description  of  the  office  you  hold? — With 
regard  to  Dublin,  I am  the  Medical  Superintendent 
Officer  of  Health  end  Public  Analyst. 

13690.  That  is  to  say  Public  Analyst  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland? — For  a large  portion  of  it.  I am  here 
on  behalf  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  by  their 
request,  along  with  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  already 
been  examined,  our  veterinary  surgeon. 

13691.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  you 
wish  to  say? — Well,  briefly  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  milk  supply  of  Dublin  comes  from  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  I have  examined  many  samples  of  milk  from 
the  country  and  found  them  very  often  very  impure ; 
it  is  not  prepared  carefully,  not  properly  strained, 
and  i9  often  very  dirty,  but  the  milk  in  Dublin  is 
under  very  careful  supervision.  Dublin  is  the  only 
town  in  Ireland  in  which  the  whole  time  service  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  is  given,  and  we  have  a staff  of 
Inspectors  of  Dairies,  so  that  the  Dublin  dairies  are 
very  well  supervised,  hut  practically  there  is  no  super- 
vision with  regard  to  the  places  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts fiom  which  at  least  one-half  of  the  milk  supply 
of  Dublin  comes. 

13692.  Does  that  apply  to  creameries  as  well  as  to 
home  dairies? — It  does.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
supervision  of  dairies  and  of  cowsheds  and  all  the 
business  in  fact  in  reference  to  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases of  Animals  Act  and  the  Milk  Shop  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Privy  Councils 
Orders  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

13693.  What  Department  has  cognizance  of  it  now? 
— At  present  there  is  a division  of  labour,  a very 
large  portion  of  the  Act  is  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  they  have  a staff  of  nearly  fifty 
veterinary  surgeons. 

13694.  You  mean  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
not  the  Board  ? — The  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
the  diseases  of  animals  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  the  examination  of 
dairy-yards  falls  to  the  sanitary  authorities, 
which  are  the  Boroughs  and  the  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils.  From  my  own  know- 
ledge I can  say  that  there  is  practically  no 
supervision  of  the  farmyards  in  the  country  from 
which  the  milk  comes;  my  suggestion  is  that  part 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Animals  Acts  and  the 
Orders  referring  to  cowsheds  and  dairysheds  should 
be  transferred  from  the  local  authorities  altogether 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  they  have 
a large  staff,  which,  perhaps,  would  have  to  be  aug- 
mented m order  that  there  might  be  a proper  super- 
vision of  the  sources  of  our  milk  supply  carried  out 
generally  throughout  the  country,  which  is  not  the 
case  at  present. 

13695.  The  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  local 
authorities  at  present  ?— Yes.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector  are  the  two  health 
officers,  but  in  the  country  districts  the  Officer  of 
neaitn,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  is  ax-offirin  the 
Medh.!  rf  Health,  b™  ri,  i 

official  but  the  salaries  given  to  the  Medical  Officers 
of  Health  are  very  small,  £10  or  £15  a year,  and 
nothing  to  evoke  any  reasonable  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm from  them,  and  the  inspectors  are  generally 


the  Relieving  Officers,  who  get  some  ridiculously  small 
salary;  there  is  no  provision  for  inspection  worth 
speaking  of  in  the  rural  districts. 

13696.  Would  you  have  that  administered  directlv 
by  the  Department? — I would.  J 

13697.  Without  the  intervention  at  all  of  the  local 
authority  ?— Yes,  or  any  co-operation  with  them 
which  would  not  matter  much. 

13698.  You  would  have  the  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Department? — I would  have  the  veterinary  sur- 
geons examine  the  udders  of  the  cows  and  see  that 
they  were  free  from  disease  and  that  the  hygiene  of 
the  farmyard  from  which  the  milk  was  sent  out  to. 
the  towns  was  good. 

13699.  That  is  closely  connected  with  a reform  that 
has  been  pressed  upon  us  very  strongly  by  a great 
many  witnesses,  that  is  a considerable  increase  of 
veterinary  surgeons  throughout  the  country  ?— Cer- 
tainly I think  it  ought  to  be  done;  I tbint  the 
Sanitary  Authority  would  be  quite  willing  that  that 
duty  should  be  taken  from  them,  or,  at  all  events, 
there  might  be  a combination  of  the  two  authorities 
by  which  there  would  be  more  effective  supervision  of 
the  source  of  our  milk  supply.  There  is  one  more 
point  I should  just  like  to  mention  in  reference  to 
the  veterinary  staff.  I have  myself  condemned  not 
less  than  15,000  oxen  in  my  time  in  Dublin  suffering, 
from  advanced  stages  of  infectious  pleura-pneumonia, 
toat  disease  was  introduced  in  the  ’thirties  from 
Russia  and  persisted  here  year  after  year ; altogether 
the  credit  of  stamping  out  that  disease  is  due  to  the 
Veterinary  Staff  now  attached  to  the  Department,  but 
formerly  to  the  Privy  Council.  Were  it  not  for  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Veterinary  Staff  of  the 
1 rivy  Council  that  disease  would  still  be  existing  in 
Uubiin  and  annually  carrying  off  hundreds  of  ani- 
mals. In  one  year  alone  I condemned  very  nearly 
600  carcases,  nearly  all  dairy  cows  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  that  disease.  The  preventive  measures, 
though  at  first  opposed  by  the  Dairymen’s  Association, 
they  now  acknowledge  have  saved  their  dairy  herds 
from  almost  complete  destruction,  so  that  the  staff  has 
really  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  Ireland  in 
stamping  out  disease. 

13700.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  in  your  province — 
does  the  work  that  was  then  being  done  by  the  Privy 
on  *n.  *ke  same  way  under  the  Depart- 
ment? They  act  in  exactly  the  same  way,  only  that 
their  controlling  authority  has  been  changed,  other- 
wise  it  is  the  same  staff  discharging  the  same  duties.. 
Mr.  Healey,  the  very  efficient  Chief  Officer  under  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  still 
the  Chief  Officer  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  this  country  in  the 
butter  business,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  margarine  is  sold  under  the  name- 
of  butter  ; the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  taken 
a great  interest  in  the  question,  their  officers  collect 
specimens  of  butter  or  margarine  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis  under  the  Margarine  Act;  they  have  no 
power  to  prosecute  on  their  own  account,  but  the 
officer  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  appoint  may 
without  reference  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  institute 
proceedings  when  the  analyst  states  that  there  is- 
adulterated  butter.  He  can  forthwith  institute  pro- 
ceedings— that  is  what  is  done  in  Dublin. 
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13701.  He  would  bo  an  officer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board? — Oh,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  an  officer  of  the  local  authority, 
a sanitary  sub-officer,  or  an  inspector  of  markets  or 
of  meat,  but  the  Constabulary  have  the  same  power 
and  can  prosecute  without  reference  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority.  Unfortunately  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  no  such  power,  and  their  officers,  when 
they  collect  specimens  for  analysis  and  they  are  found 
to  be  adulterated,  have  to  report  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  communicates  then  with 
the  local  authority,  which  will  be  the  Town  Councils 
of  Boroughs  and  the  County  Councils  of  Counties, 
for  permission  to  prosecute ; by  the  time  that  is  done 
the  twenty-eight  days  allowed  for  the  institution  of 
proceedings  usually"  come  to  an  end.  The  sample 
may  be  taken  up  just  a day  or  so  before  the  County 
Council  meets,  and  it  will  be  a month  before  it  meets 
again.  In  the  meantime  all  these  proceedings  go  on, 
and  when  everything  is  ready  the  County  Council 
won’t  meet  until  too  late.  What  I suggest  is  that 
there  should  be  some  means  adopted  by  which  the 
same  powers  that  the  Constabulary  and  sub-sanitary 
officers  possess  should  be  given  to  the  officers  who  are 
acting  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

13702.  That  wants  legislation,  you  would  recom- 
mend legislation  to  that  effect? — It  may  be  done  by 
legislation  or  by  the  general  body  of  County  Councils 
agreeing  to  appoint  officers  of  the  Department  sani- 
tary sub-officers. 

13703.  (Mr.  Brovm). — The  District  Councils  ap- 
point sanitary  sub-officers? — The  Constabulary  are 
ex-officio  inspectors  of  food,  and  when  they  find  an 
article  to  be  adulterated  they  can  at  once  proceed 
without  referring  the  matter  to  the  County  Councils 
to  authorise  each  individual  prosecution.  It  takes 
some  time  to  collect  samples,  some  time  for  the 
analyst  to  make  his  report.  Somerset  House  generally 
takes  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  the  local  public 
analyst  requires  some  days ; he  may  be  very  busy  and 
have  a large  number  of  samples  coming  in  from,  time 
to  time,  and  it  may  be  a fortnight  before  he  can 


report,  and  there  is  not  time  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  then  to  the  County  Council,  and  to  the 
solicitor  to  take  proceedings. 

13704.  That  does  not  apply  at  all  to  samples  taken 
by  the  police? — No,  there  are  only  certain  persons 
authorised  under  the  Act  to  prosecute.  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Sub-Officers,  Inspectors 
of  Markets,  Constabulary  and  Police. 

13705.  Don’t  most  of  the  samples  that  come  to  you 
come  from  the  police  ? — Yes  ; very  few  from  the  sani- 
tary sub-officers,  from  the  towns,  Limerick,  perhaps,  but 
from  the  counties,  altogether  the  Constabulary.  It  was  I 
induced  the  Inspector-General  to  allow  the  Constabu- 
lary to  act  some  years  ago,  otherwise  the  Act  in  the 
rural  districts  would  be  a complete  failure — this  is 
the  only  suggestion  I can  make  which  would  render 
efficient  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

13706.  If  the  Councils  could  make  a standing  order 
that  prosecutions  should  be  instituted  in  all  cases 
reported  to  their  secretary,  would  not  fhat  to  some 
extent  meet  the  case  ? — It  would,  but  they  would  have 
to  issue  the  warrants  to  the  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

13707.  You  mean  a prosecution  cannot  be  instituted 
without  a formal  resolution  of  the  County  Council  ? — 
No,  or  power  given  by  legislation  to  the  officers  of  the 
Department.  If  the  County  Councils  would  issue 
certificates,  it  would  mean  that  every  one  of  the 
County  Councils  would  have  to  issue  certificates 
authorising  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  act  as 
sanitary  sub-offioers  for  that  particular  purpose  only 
— there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

13708.  (Mr.  Ogiloie). — Has  any  County  Council 
thought  of  doing  that?— No,  it  is  only  my  own  sug- 
gestion ; it  is  the  only  time  I have  made  the  sugges- 
tion, the  other  suggestion  I made  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  about  the  transferring  of  the  powers  of  the 
local  authorities  I read  at  tne  Cork  Congress  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health,  and  I don’t  think 
it  has  been  published  yet,  when  it  is  published  I will 
send  you  a copy. 


Mr.  C.  Litton  Falkinek.  m.a..  examined 


13709.  (Chairman). — You  appear  here  as  a member 
■of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum,  Natural  History  Collection  and  Botanical 
Gardens? — That  is  so. 

13710.  In  the  letter  of  the  15th  June  it  is  stated 
that  your  evidence  will  be  directed  mainly  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  and 
certain  matters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors, 
clearly  affect  its  efficiency  ? — Quite  so,  sir  ; exclusively 
to  that  point.  I ought  to  say  that  I appear  as  one 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  I may  say  as  the  junior 
member  of  the  Board,  but  it  was  thought  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  this  Committee  on 
matters  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  that  you 
should  have  before  you  in  a succinct  form  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  con- 
stituted and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constituted, 
in  order  that  you  might  understand  such  difficulties 
as  we  have  found  to  have  arisen  in  the  conduct  of 
matters  with  which  we  are  charged.  I would  like  to 
preface  everything  I have  to  say,  which  must 
he  by  way  of  indicating  certain  difficulties 
which  have  arisen,  by  stating  that  the  Board 
of  Visitors  does  not  appear  here  in  any  way  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  difficulties  in  any  hostile  manner 
as  between  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Department. 
All  we  wish  to  represent  is  that  difficulties  have 
arisen,  and  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  how 
these  difficulties  could  be  obviated  in  the  future,  but 
we  don’t  at  all  wish  to  raise  any  issue  which  would 
indicate  that  in  out  view  the  Department  might  not 
be  made  a thoroughly  effective  supervisor  of  the 
■organisations  with  which  we  are  charged.  I should 
say,  to  show  you  how  our  authority  m the  matter 
arises  and  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  Department, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Department  in  relation  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Institutes  of  Dublin  is  derived 
from  Section  2 of  the  Agricultural  • and  Technical 
Instruction  Act  of  1809.  There  are  other  sections 
that  affect  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  relation  to  the  Museum,  but  Section  2 is  the 
section  which  transfers  to  the  Department  the  powers 
ailc'  duties  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  in 
relation  to  any  public  building  or  buildings  in  Ireland 
within  their  control.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1899  the 


Museum  and  other  institutions  with  which  the  Board 
of  Visitors  have  to  do  had  been  for  the  previous 
twenty-two  years  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  with  that  Department  were 
associated  the  body  we  represent,  known  as  the  Board 
of  Visitors.  It  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
origin  and  the  character  of  the  administrative  system 
which  was  constituted  in  1877,  a system,  which  fur- 
.thor  and  otherwise  than  it  is  affected  by  the  change 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  has  not  been  altered  in 
any  respect.  All  the  powers  that  were  in  existence 
beforo  1899  are  in  existence  now.  unchanged.  The 
functions  oi  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  relation  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Musemum  are  laid  down  in  a 
document  dated  9th  February,  1876  (produced).  It  is 
a letter  that  has  been  known  and  quoted  ever  since  as 
“Lord  Sandon’s  letter”  in  all  public  documents  con- 
nected with  the  Museum.  Lord  Sandon  was  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  then  going  on  between  the  Government, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  which  preceded  the  Dublin  Museum  Act 
of  1877.  This  document,  commonly  known  as  Lord 
Sandon’s  letter,  formed  the  basis  of  the  agreement 
which  was  subsequently  made  for  the  transference  of 
the  Museum,  Library,  and  other  collections  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  the  Government.  Section  16 
of  the  Museum  Act,  which  gave  power  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  to  enter  info  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  'to  the 
objects  of  _ the  Act,  and  generally  in  further- 
ance of  or  in  connection1  with  the  same,  provided  “ it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  and  the  Society  to  enter 
into  all  or  any  agreements,  contracts,  or  arrange- 
ments which  they  may  think  fit.”  The  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  of  1st  of 
March,  1881.  embodied  the  provisions  contained  in 
Lord  Sandon’s  letter,  and  among  them  the  provision 
relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
That  is  a very  important  provision.  “ This  arrange- 
ment,” that -is  the  arrangement  for  the  transference 
of  the  Museum,  etc.,  “ will  necessarily  entail  the 
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surrender  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  some  privileges  -which  they  now 
enjoy,  and  will  deprive  them  of  some  of  those  func- 
tions which  they  have  hitherto  exercised,  but  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  in  no  way 
undervalue  the  eminent  services  which  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  have 
rendered  to  Ireland.  They  trust  that  these  services 
may  still  be  continued.  Their  lordships  also  earnestly 
desire  to  retain  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  and 
ability  which  the  continued  co-operation  of  the 
Society  with  the  Government  in  this  more  extensive 
national  undertaking  will  afford,  and  in  order  to  aid 
them  in  the  Science  and  Art  Museum,  Natural  His- 
tory collection  and  Botanical  Gardens,  they  propose 
to  constitute  a Board  of  Visitors  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  four  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
five  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  three  by  the 
Royal'  Irish  Academy,  the  members  to  be  appointed 
for  a limited  time,  but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
and  the  President  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Board.  The  duties  of  tire  Board  of  Visitors  would  be 
to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, which  would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  on 
the  condition,  management,  and  requirements  of  the 
Museum,  and  to  advise  on  points  affecting  the  ad- 
ministration. There  was  an  agreement  arrived  at 
with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  under  that  letter  in 
1881,  and  there  was  considerably  later,  a similar 
agreement  arrived  at  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
I think  in  1890.  The  collections  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  were  the  subject  of  a separate  arrangement, 
embodied  in  a separate  agreement,  by  which  the 
Academy  collection  was  treated  as  being  in  a similar 
position  to  that  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  whose  collection  came  under  Government 
custody  in  1851.  In  1878,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Museum  Act,  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  formally 
constituted,  and  I might  point  out  that  the  Section 
of  the  Museum  Act  relative  to  the  Board  of  Visitors, 
follows  the  precise  words  of  the  definition  of  its 
functions  that  is  given  in  Lord  Sandon’s  letter.  The 
Visitors  consider  that  by  the  terms  of  Lord  Sandon’s 
letter  and  especially  by  the  bestowal  on  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  of  the  right  to  nominate  five  and  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  the  right  to  nominate  three 
of  the  twelve  members  it  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  interests  and  the  counsels  of  these  corporations 
in  the  management  of  the  institutions  with  which 
the  Board  was  concerned.  The  names  of  those  first 
nominated  to  serve  as  Visitors  were  representa- 
tive persons  of  the  day,  and  their  names  m them- 
selves indicate  the  character  of  the  men  whose  co- 
operation the  Government  desired  to  secure — the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Powers- 
couit,  Lord  Ardilaun,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Sir  Charles 
Lanyon,  Sir  Samuel  Eerguson,  Dr.  Jellett,  Professor 
Reynolds,  and  others.  I go  on  to  point  out  that 
owing  to  the  looseness  of  that  definition,  which  I read 
to  you  in  Lord  Sandon’s  letter,  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  namely,  that  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  would  be  to  make  annual  reports 
which  would  be  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  con- 
ditions, management,  and  requirements  of  the 
Museum — that  is  clear  enough— “ and  to  advise  on 
points  affecting  the  administration  ” — it  is  obvious 
that  under  that  there  might  easily  arise  as  between 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Visitors ; they  are  curiously 
open  words— it  might  easily  arise  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  take  one  view  of  the  matters  affecting  the 
administration  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  another. 

13711.  It  would  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  as 
well  as  the  Department  ?— Quite  so.  Weil,  the  Science 
a"c*Art  people  were  the  people  with  whom  the  Board 
of  Visitors  had  to  do.  They  were  the  conduit-pipe  of 
the  Privy  Council.  e 


13712.  Did  any  difference  arise  between  you? 

Some  difference  did  arise,  and  we  think  it  right  we 
should  indicate  this,  because  we  did  not  desire  to  say 
that  there  was  a halcyon  era  down  to  1899, 
when  the  Department  came  along.  Differences  did 
arise.  It  was  perhaps  a misfortune  that  the  pro- 
vision which  formed  the  material  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  the  surrender  of  the  Museum  should 
ha,ve  been  drafted  in  a somewhat  vague  and  indeter- 
mmate  manner,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  differences 
should  have  arisen  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Lord 
Sanden  s letter.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  object  of 
the  Government  was  to  create  an  Advisory  and  Con- 
sultative Committee,  composed  of  persons  interested 


in  Scienoe  and  Art  in  Ireland  who  should  investigate 
and  criticise  the  condition  of  the  Museum  and  of  the 
other  institutions  for  the  information  of  Parliament 
and  should  have  authority  to  make  such  suggestions, 
for  ihe  administration  of  the  Museum  as  might  seem 
expedient.  But  although  on  more  than  one 
occasion  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  Museum 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  differences 
arose  between  the  Board  and  the  South  Ken- 
sington authorities  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  Lord  Sandon’s  letter,  yet  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  an  advisory  body 
have  always  been  recognised  by  successive  Govern- 
ments. That  this  is  so  appears  in  the  correspondence 
in  the  past  between  the  Science  and  Ait  Department 
and  the  Board  of  Visitors  between  the  years  1881 
and  1893.  (. Produces  correspondence.)  The  char- 
acter of  them  is  set  out  there.  Differences  arose,  and 
there  were  deputations  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
day  on  at  least  two  occasions  and  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  stated  on 
more  than  one  occasion  and  reiterated  their  view  that 
the  Board  of  Visitors  was  a body  which  not  only  had 
been  constituted  to  perforin  useful  purposes,  but  had 
performed  them,  and  was  capable  oi  performing 
them. 

13713.  In  the  last  sentence  of  this  document  they 
sum  it  up — “ The  Visitors  of  the  Dublin  Museum 
may  rest  assured  that  any  views  tendered  by  them  in 
their  annual  reports  will  receive  consideration,  and 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  such  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  our  predecessors  ”?— Yes, 
the  end  of  it  was  that  there  was  harmony  between  the 
two  bodies  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Museum,  and  that  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
Department  came  into  being. 

13714.  That  refers  to  advice  tendered  in  the  re- 
ports?— Yes,  but  the  correspondence  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  assurances  received  from  this  Department 
also  affected  points  of  administration. 

13715.  I see  here  it  is  indicated  in  a sentence  higher 
up — “ The  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  indicate 
that  they  were  to  advise  upon  points  of  administra- 
tipn  when  called  upon  to  do  so’  ’ ? — Yes,  there  was  a 
long  controversy  about  that.  Wherever  there  are  two 
bodies  and  no  clear  definition  difficulties  will  be  sure 
to  arise.  They  did  aiise,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  day  was  then  invoked,  and  he  appears  to  have 
acted  as  intermediary  with  the  Department  with  the 
result  that  there  was  an  amicable  arrangement,  by 
which  for  the  last  few  years  before  1899,  certainly 
from  1893  down  to  1899,  there  was  complete  harmony 
between  the  two  bodies.  The  demand  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  was  that  if  a body,  whose  value  as  an 
Advisory  Committee  was  so  strongly  emphasised  by 
the  Government  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Museum  to  the  State,  and  whose  importance  has  been 
constantly  reaffirmed  by  successive  Governments,  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the  system  set  up  in  1877,  its  utility 
is  even  more  clearly  demonstrated  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Museum  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  was  certaiu  that  the  Director,  who  was 
the  officer  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
Museum,  would  always  have  behind  him  the  assistance 
of  the  skill  and  experience  in  matters  of  Art  and 
Science  which  the  South  Kensington  Department  had 
at  its  command.  No  such  assistance  appears  to  be 
available  under  the  present  system.  So  far  as  the 
Visitors  are  aware  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has. 
not  now,  and  never  has  had  among  its  staff, 
any  officer  possessing  training  or  experience  in 
museum  matters  other  than  the  officers  of  the  Museum 
itself  who  were  handed  over  with  the  Museum  to  the 
Department.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  any  of  the 
Reports  or  journals  published  by  the  Department 
that  any  adequate  consideration  has  ever  been  given 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  that  portion  of 
its  varied  functions.  Our  point  is  this— that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a very  large  and' 
varied  number  of  duties  to  attend  to,  and  that  these 
duties  are  in  the  first  instance  not  particularly  rele- 
vant to,  or  particularly  closely  connected  with,  the 
business  of  superintending  a Museum,  and  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  that,  without  in. the 
least  desiring  to  overlook  it,  probably  its  principal 
officers  being  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  Museum,  still  they  have  not  been  able  to 
give  proper  attention,  and  their  constitution  is  not 
one  that  enables  them  to  give  the  attention  that 
properly  ought  to  be  given,  to  such  a Museum  as  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  In  such  circumstances 
and  not  having  these  facilities  for  supervising  thfr 
Museum  it  would  seem  natural  that  recourse  woulcT 
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have  been  had  by  the  Department  to  the  co-operation 
f a body  representative  of  the  scientific  and  learned 
societies  of  Ireland,  and  expressly  devised  to  supply 
the  administrative  authority  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  persons  competent  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent opinion  on  matters  of  museum  management. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Department 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  discouraged  the  ad- 
vice tendered  by  the  Board  of  Visitors.  Of  course, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  does  not  put  it  to  you  that 
advice  tendered  by  the  Board  ought  necessarily  to 
be  accepted  by  the  Department,  but  they  do  think 
that  the  occasions  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  their  advice  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  they  think  that  when  they  give  considered  advice 
that  some  adequate  reason  for  disregarding  or  ignor- 
ing it,  or  not  following  it,  should  have  been  assigned. 
Tnese  reasons  have  not,  as  a rule,  been  assigned,  and. 
not  only  so,  but  on  a recent  occasion  the  Board  of 
Visitors  were  very  considerably  surprised  at  receiving 
a suggestion  that  certain  paragraphs  which  the 
Visitors  on  their  responsibility  had  inserted  in  their 
Report  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  should  be 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Such  a suggestion  appears  to  involve  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  powers  and  duties  entrusted 
to  them.  To  alter  Reports  in  accordance  with  the 
view  of  the  Department  would  be  to  nullify  whatever 
value  they  possess. 

13716.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  particular  matter 
was  about? — I think  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
vou  got  the  details  from  Sir  Howard  Grubb  or  Sir 
James  Meredith,  who  were  members  of  the  Board 
when  that  occurred.  The  reference  is  to  the  minute 
of  September  16th,  1905,  which  our  Secretary  will 
have  here.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
Reports  the  Board  of  Visitors  would  further  repre- 
sent that  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Department 
they  have  been  hampered — this  was  so  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department — hampered 
in  the  preparation  of  their  Reports  by  delays  in  com- 
municating to  them  the  terms  of  the  Director’s  Re- 
port to  the  Department.  The  Director  is  the  officer 
responsible  generally  for  the  management,  and  he 
makes  his  Report  every  year  to  the  Department,  and, 
of  course,  his  Report  is  conversant  with  the  matters 
with  which  the  Visitors’  Report  is  conversant  and 
the  Visitors  thought  it  would  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous that  they  should  know  what  had  been  going 
on  as  summarised  in  the  Director’s  Report.  To  go 
back  on  that  point  about  the  Report,  these  are  the 
minutes  of  the  17th  October,  1905: — “The  Depart- 
ment received  on  the  7th  instant  the  report  dated 
the  2nd  May  last  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Museum  and  Royal  Botanical  Gar- 
dens for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1905.  The  De- 
partment are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  suggestions 
the  Board  of  Visitors  may  desire  to  make  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gardens.  They, 
however,  cannot  but  think  that  certain  paragraphs  in 
this  .Report  were  written  under  some  misapprehension 
due  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
Some  of  these  paragraphs  as  at  present  framed  would 
give  the  public  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  respecting  the  matters  dealt 
with.”  They  conclude — “The  Department  trust  that 
in  the  light  of  the  information  now  afforded  the 
Board  of  Visitors  will  revise  the  paragraphs  above  re- 
ferred to.  The  Department  value  the  co-operation 
and  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  who  equally 
with  themselves  are  anxious  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  institutions  concerned.  Nor  do  the  Depart- 
ment for  a moment  suggest  any  restriction  of  the 
Board’s  freedom  of  criticism,  but  only  desire  that 
it  should  not  be  of  a nature  calculated  to  give  a mis- 
taken impression  as  to  the  Department’s  action.” 
The  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  request  did 
amount  to  a restriction  of  their  freedom  of  criticism, 
and  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  only  value  of  their 
functions  as  regards  their  Report  was  to.  supply  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  expert  criticism  upon  the 
management  of  the  Museum  and  if  their  views  were 
to  be  revised  at  the  request  of  the  Department  that 
then  it  would  be  a very  much  better  thing,  if  that  had 
to  be  so,  that  the.  Reports  of  the  Department  would 
be  taken  as  concluding  the  whole  matter. 

13717.  Have  you  got  that  resolution  ? 

(Mr  Ogilvie).  — W ould  you  tell  us  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  information  contained  in  the  letter 
was  new  to  the  Board  or  entirely  within  their  cog- 
nisance when  they  drafted  their  Report? — They  were 
of  opinion  that  that  was  so. 


13718.  (Chairman). — The  letter  says  there  is  a mis-  Oct.  29T1S06. 
take  of  fact.  „ 

13718a.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  any  change  made  in  ^r:, . .n 
the  Report  ? — No,  we  declined  to  make  it.  This  is  J!a  m ’ ' 
tile  resolution: — “The  Visitors  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  addressed  to  their  Secretary 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  dated  the  16th 
September,  1905.  The  Visitors  note  that  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  their  Report  has  been  re- 
turned to  them  by  the  Department  for  revision  and 
re-consideration.  The  Board’s  report  is  submitted  to 
Parli  iment  us  an  independent  statement  of  opinion, 
and  while  the  Visitors  would  readily  correct  an  error 
of  fact  into  which  they  might  have  fallen,  they  are  not 
prepared  on  this  or  any  other  occasion  to  reconsider 
at  the  instance  of  the  Department  the  inf erences  • or 
opinions  which  they  may  have  founded  on  the  facts 
as  they  existed  on  the  31st  March,  1905.”  The 
Board  of  Visitors  are  not  of  opinion  that  there  was 
any  mistake  as  to  the  facts. 

13719.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  what  they  say  there 
is,  they  refuse  to  alter  any  inference  or  opinions 
founded  on  the  facts  as  known  to  them  on  the  31st 
March.  The  facts  may  have  been  altered  after- 
wards?— If  you  permit  me,  I think  that  it  is  a very 
large  gloss  on  the  terms  of  the  resolution  I was  read- 
ing : — “ The  report  of  the  Visitors  for  the  year  1904-5, 
though  signed  on  the  2nd  May,  speaks  from  the 
1st  April,  and  embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors 
as  on  that  date.  The  Visitors  observe  that  the  De- 
partment calls  attention  to  various  matters  which 
have  occurred  since  that  date,  which  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  report  for  the  current  year.  As  regards 
the  year  1904-5,  the  Visitors  are  satisfied  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  report.” 

13720.  (Mr.  Oqilvu). — Were  you  a member  of  the 
Board  then  ? — No,  I was  not ; and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son I was  not  desirous  to  go  into  the  merits.  I 
understood  Mr.  Brown  to  suggest  that  the  Board  were 
not  willing  to  correct  statements  on  matters  of  fact, 
in  the  light  of  corrections  they  have  received ; I 
don’t  think  the  resolution  supports  that  view. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I think  I have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain that  in  reading  the  resolution  a second  time 
you  omitted  those  words  on  which  I founded  my  ob- 
servation. 

(Chairman). — I rather  think  I interrupted  him. 

(Witness). — Then  with  respect  to  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  Visitors’  Reports,  when  presented 
they  have  often  been  unnecessarily  delayed.  The  Board 
of  Visitors  have  the  more  reason  to  complain  of  this,  be- 
cause when  a similar  difficulty  arose  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Board’s  existence  the  difficulty  was  quickly  reme- 
died ; and  for  many  yeais  prior  to  1899  not  only  were 
the.  Board  regularly  furnished  with  the  Directors’  Re- 
port, but  their  own  Reports  were  issued  and  laid  before 
Parliament  within  a short  period  after  they  had  been 
received  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  So  long 
ago  as  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1881  the  Visitors 
represented  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  the 
inconvenience  which  had  arisen  from  not  having  been 
furnished  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  officers  until 
several  months  after  such  Reports  had  been  forwarded  to 
London,  and  that  they  respectfully  sugested  that  copies 
of  all  such  Reports  should  be  supplied  to  them  as 
early  as  possible  after  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  on  Education.  For  many  years 
after  that  time,  tire  Directors’  Reports  were  furnished 
to>  the  Visitors  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  periods  to  which  they  referred  ; but  since  the  con- 
trol of  these  institutions  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Reports  have  been 
so  long  delayed  that  they  became  almost  obso- 
lete before  they  were  published,  . and  of  little 
use  to  those  interested.  The  Visitors’  Report 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1904,  had  not  been 
presented  "or  published  to  Parliament  in  1906,  when 
the  Visitors  adopted  their  Report  from  March,  1905. 

The  Visitors  consider  that  such  long  delay  seriously 
diminishes  the  value  of  their  Reports  which  were  in- 
tended to!  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  referring  to 
matters  of  public  importance.  The  Board  feel  that 
they  are  placed  in  a position  of  great  disadvantage  if 
when  engaged  in  drawing  up  their  Annual  Report  they 
are  not  allowed  to  see  what  the  Directors  reported  for 
the  previous  twelve  months.  That  concludes  the  ms- 
torical  summary  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
since  the  Board'  of  Visitors  were  constituted  us  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  later  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  Department. 

13721.  Am  I quite  right  in  understanding  that  the 
Report  of  the  Director  is  not  now  transmitted  to  the 
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Board  of  Visitors  before  the  Board  of  Visitors  prepare 
their  own  Report? — You  are  quite  right  in  taking  it 
as  I have  stated  it  here. 

13722.  Is  it  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  be- 
fore their  Beport  is  asked  for  by  the  Department  at 
ail  or  have  you  to  wait  for  it  until  you  get  it  as  pub- 
lished?— ( Sir  Howard  Grubb). — Up  to  this  year  we 
used  to  receive  it.  (Witness). — We  used  to  receive  it 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  before  our  Re- 
ports  were  prepared.  For  the  last  few  years  we  have 
not  received  it  until  afterwards. 

13723.  When  did  you  receive  the  Director’s  Beport 
for  1904-5  ? Did  you  receive  the  Director’s  Report  be- 
fore you  were  asked  for  your  own  Report? — We  did 
not,  and  we  have  not  had  it  available.  That  is  the 
reason  we  complained  on  that  head. 

13724.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  have  the  Report 
in  any  form,  privately  or  any  way>? — Certainly  not. 
We  never  asked  the  Director  to  communicate  with  us 
privately. 

13725.  Would  not  the  Department  have  sent  it  on 
unofficially,  a oopy  of  any  kind? — No;  We 

have  never  had  it.  We  are  not  standing  on 

any  technicalities  of  the  kind.  It  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  report  with 
more  advantage.  There  are  some  specific  matters 
which  will  be  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  by  Sir 
Howard  Grubb  and  Sir  James  Meredith  in  detail,  but 
before  concluding  I wish  to  indicate  one  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  modt  striking  instance  of  recent 
years  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  that  have  arisen. 
There  are  many  other  instances,  in  which,  as  appears 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  Department  lias 
failed  to  consult  or  consider  the  views  of  the  Visitors 
on  matters  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  Museum ; but 
the  Board  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  refusal 
to  permit  them  to  see  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings 
adjacent  to  the  Museum.  On  several  occasions  since 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  erect  the  College  of 
Science  and  other  buildings  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  Museum  the  Visitors  have  sought  permission  to 
inspect  the  plans.  It  is  obvious  from  the  proposed 
situation  of  the  buildings  thjrt  they  may  seriously  affect 
the  Museum  in  two  important  respects.  They  may 
interfere  materially  with  the  lighting  of  the  Museum 
as  it  exists  at  present,  and,  secondly,  they  may 
encroach  upon  the  unoccupied  space  in  its  neigh- 
bourhdod,  permanently  limiting,  and  even  destroying, 
the  possibility  of  a structural  addition  to  the  Museum. 
As  regards  the  first  point,  the  lighting  of  the  building 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  Collection  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  bringing  any  structure  near  it  would  dimi- 
nish the  light ; yet  the  Visitors  have  not  been  allowed 
to  see  the  plans,  and  never  have  seen  them.  They 
have  questioned  the  Director  of  the  Museum,  and  have 
been  informed  that  he  himself  has  not  seen  the  plans. 
The  Visitors,  of  course,  are  in  no  sense  experts  in  the 
technical  merits  of  architectural  plans,  and  it  is  far 
from  their  desire  to  offer  any  criticism  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  but  as  they  are  trustees  of  the  Museum  they 
are  bound  to  be  jealous  of  all  that  concerns  its  wel- 
fare. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  that  could 
more  affect  the  Museum  than  interference  with  its 
light.  The  fact  that  for  the  five  years  since  the 
scheme  for  the  College  of  Science  has  been  sanctioned 
the  Department  has  refused  all  information  on  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  indicate  its  attitude  towards  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  to  the  powers  which  the  Board  were 
intended  to  keep  and  exercise.  As  regards  the  second 
point,  the  serious  threatened  encroachment  on  the 
space  available  for  the  future  extension  of  the  Museum 
buildings,  I need  not  go  into  that,  because  it  will  be 
partly  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  Beport,  and  Sir 
Howard  Grubb  will  speak  of  all  details  connected  with 
these  plans.  But  what  we  fee]  very  strongly  is  that 
while  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  fullest 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  Department 
m conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Works,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Museum  as  regards  its  amenities  and 
light,  and  for  due  observance  of  its  future  possibilities 
of  extension  m relation  to  the  space  that  is  available  • 
while  we  hope  that  every  care  is  being  taken  in  these 
matters,  we  do  feel  that  we  wonild  not  lie  warranted  in 
allowing  so  large  and  so  vital  a matter  to  pass  without 
notice  from  the  Board.  It  .does  not  appear  unreason- 
able to  say  that  with  every  desire  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  Museum  and  the  Department 
and  with  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  do  the  same/ there 
nevertheless,  be  interests  connected  with  the 

Museum  which  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  capable  of 


defining  and  pointing  out  to  the  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  which  it  would  be  desirable  th 
should  define  and  point  out  before  the  Department  haf 
finally  committed  itself  to  the  plans  which  involved 
great  change  in  the  position  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Museum^and  which  once  acted  upon  cannot  possibly 

13726.  (Chairman). — I see  in  your  Report  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1905,  there  is  a paragraph : 0 
Visitors  learn  with  surprise  that  the  non-compliance 
with  their  request  that  they  should  be  afforded  an  od- 
portunity  of  examining  the  plans  for  the  new  build- 
ings referred  to  in  their  letter  is  due  to  a decision  bv 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  that  11  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  the  submission  of  the 
plans  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  ” ? — We  received  a 
letter  to  that  effect. 

13727.  Did  the  difficulty  arise  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works?— -You  will  understand  we 
carry  on  all  our  correspondence  with  the  Department 
and  the  Department  occasionally  indicates  to  us  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Works 

13728.  Prima  facie,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
Board  of  Visitors  should  see  these  plans.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  where  the  difficulty  arose.  There  may 
be  some  rule  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
which  accounts  for  it  ? — Quite  so.  I will  get  you  the 
letter.  I did  not  mention  the  Board  of  Works  par- 
ticularly in  that  connection  because  we  deal  directly 
with  the  Department.  1 

13729.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  happen  to  know  what 
application  was  made  for  plans,  and  to  whom,  by  your 
Board  of  Visitors? — There  were  resolutions  passed 
upon  the  subject.  They  quote  from  the  letter  to  the 
Board  of  February,  1905,  that  the  non-compliance 
with  their  request  was  due  not  to.  the  Department,  but 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  They,  therefore,  on  the  23rd 
January,  1906,  directed  tliat  a letter  be  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  calling  attention  to  this  important 
matter,  and  the  reply  is  : “lam  directed  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
24th  ult.,  and  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  that  Mr.  Bryce  duly  caused  a 
communication  to  be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  the  subject  of  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
as  conveyed  in  their  President’s  letter,  to  be  permitted 
to  examine  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  for  the 
College  of  Science,  and  they  reported  that  no  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  such  examination  inas- 
much as  the  plans  had  been  already  prepared  ’in  the 
only  possible  way  on  the  site  and  in  the  manner  ap- 
proved by  Parliament ; but  also  the  tender  for  the 
first  portion  of  the  contract  had,  in  accordance  with 
these  plans,  been  actually  accepted  by  the  Board,  and 
the  work  of  erection  had  made  considerable  progress.” 
We  don’t  mind  whether  we  are  blocked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Board  of  Works;  but 
we  object  to  being  blocked. 

13730.  (Chairman). — You  have  come  here  with  a 
charge  against  the  Department,  prima  facie  a grave 
charge,  that  they  did  not  allow  you  to  see  the  plane. 
That  impressed  me,  and,  no  doubt,  my  colleagues, 
very  much,  but  now  **  turns  cut  that  the  objection, 
whether  it  "was  a reasonable  objection  or  not  I don’t 
“ owing  to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  ? — You  will  observe,  sir,  that  the  reason 
I mentioned  the  Department  and  not  the  Board  of 
Works  is  tliat  we  have  no  privity  with  the  Board  of 
worts  and  no  locus  standi  to  go  to  them  in  the  first 
instance.  All  our  dealings  in  relation  to  the  Museum 
are  earned  on  with  the  Department. 

13731.  But  surely  it  is  not  fair  to  come  to  us  and 
say,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Department  that  we  have 
not  seen  these  plans,”  when  vou  have  documents  in 
your  possession  showing  that  the  difficulty  arose  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  ?— What  I am 
here  to  represent  are  not  the  faults  of  the  Department, 
but  the  deficiencies  in  the  administrative  system 
®oar(^  Visitors  at  present  work. 

l<5732.  If  you  said  so  as  a reason  for  giving'  more 
power  to  the  Department  I could  quite  understand  it. 
1 should  have  thought,  personally,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  that  such  a body  should  see  the  plans,  but 
still  wbat  we  are  concerned  with  is  the  action  of  the 
department,  and  if  you  had  said  that  was  a reason 

increasing  their  powers ?— If  I might  say  so 

the  difficulties  that  the  Visitors,  who  are  affiliated  to 
the  Department,  have  found  in  carrying  out  their 
duties  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  making  representa- 
tions  except  through  the  Department,  and  whether 
it  be  the  Department  or  the  Board  of  Works  is  not, 
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<o  far  as  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  concerned,  a 
matter  that  they  are  in  the  first  instance  concerned 

**13733.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  state  what  communi- 
cations exactly  you  had  with  the  Department  about 
these  plans ; were  they  in  favour  of  your  seeing  these 
-Ians,  for  instance?— I could  not  tell  you.  So  far 
back  as  February  15tih,  1902,  they  wrote  : — “With  refer- 
ence to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors on  the  6th  December  last  and  the  7th  inst.  respec- 
tively I have  to  state  that  negotiations  with  regard 
to  the  new  buildings  for  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland  are  pending  with  the  Treasury.”  That 


was  in  response  to  the  Visitors’  first  communication  Ocu  29, 1906. 
on  hearing  it  was  intended  to  erect  the  College  of 
Science.  “'•<?■ 

13734.  They  are  building  alongside  you? — Yes;  lnei’ 

but  I would  rather,  as  regards  the  buildings  and 
the  details  of  the  plans,  you  would  hear  Sir  Howard 
Grubb. 

13735.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — When,  did  you  join  the 
Board? — As  recently  as  this  year.  I am  the  junior 
member  of  the  Board,  and  have  not  first-hand  know- 
ledge of  these  negotiations,  and  I think,  perhaps,  on 
this  question  of  the  plans  you  will  get  the  whole  of  it 
from  Sir  Howard  Grubb. 


Sir  Howard  Grubb, 
13736.  (Chairman).— You  are  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors? — Yes-  Mr.  Falkiner  has  entered  so  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  matter  that  he  has  left  me  very 
little  to  say.  Perhaps  the  Committee  would  like  me, 
aa  I have  been  for  a longer  time  a member  olf  the 
Board,  to  mention  my  recollection  about  that  question 
to  the”  Department  sending  back  the  Report  for  correc- 
tion. I do  not  profess  to  recollect  what  the  individual 
matters  were,  but  my  recollection  of  what  happened 
was  this : that  we  considered  our  Report  at  the  time 
and  also  when  it  was  sent  back  to  us,  to  be  perfectly 
correct  as  regards  the  facts,  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  we  drew  the  Report,  but  the 
causes  of  certain  strictures  and  complaints  that  we 
made  at  that  time  had  been  removed,  or  partially  re- 
moved, by  the  authorities  between  that  time  and  the 
time,  six  months  or  so,  when  they  sent  back  the  Re- 
port ; and  they  seemed  to  think  we  ought  to  have 
modified  the  Report,  because  these  matters  had  been 
attended  to  after  our  Report  was  sent  in.  We  main- 
tained that  at  the  date  our  Repor  was  drawn  up  the 
facts  were  correct. 

13737.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  date  did  that  Report 
reach  the  Department  ? — Sometime  about  April  or 
May. 

13738.  (Mr.  Brown). — IE  I recollect-  rightly  it  was 
dated  12th  May,  and  did  not  reach  them  until  Septem- 
ber. I wish  to  confine  myself  to  a few  points.  From 
time  to  time  the  Board  of  Visitors  made  representa- 
tions to  the  Department  as  regards  what  they  con- 
sidered defective  lighting  in  certain  portions  of  the 
present  Museum,  and,  of  course,  they  watched  with 
alarm  the  erection  of  a very  large  and  important  build- 
ing in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  National  History 
Museum,  and  they  are  alarmed  that  the  present  light- 
ing, or  insufficient  lighting  as  it  is  considered  to  be, 
may  be  still  further  diminished.  I was  about  to  lay 
before  you  the  Report,  but  it  has  really  been  read  to 
you  before.  I find  the  premises  are  hounded  by  a 
wall  eleven  feet  high  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  building. 
This  has,  no  doubt,  slightly  obstructed,  but  very 
slightly  obstructed,  the  light  up  to  the  present  time. 
A personal  examination  of  the  place  lately  showed  me 
— the  day  I examined  it  was  tho  22nd  of  this  month 
at  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day — there  was  full  sunshine  on 
the  whole  of  these  lower  windows,  notwithstanding  the 
wall.  Talcing  the  difference  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
between  that  day  and  the  worst  day,  the  middle  of 
December,  it.  would  mean  that  there  would  be  only 
three  feet  of  the  lower  postion  of  these  windows  ob- 
structed by  that  wall,  wen  in  the  worst  time  ofthe 
year.  No  doubt  the  new  edifice  will  be  something 
about  double  that  distance  from  the  Museum  building, 
but  as  to  the  amount  of  obstruction  which  will  be 
caused  by  it  it  is  impossible  for  the  Board  to  form  any 
estimate,  not  having  any  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
plans.  We  have  had  a difficulty  in  understanding,  of 
course,  how  any  building  more  than  double  the  height 
of  the  wall,  that  is  twenty-two  feet,  could  he  erected 
without  considerable  obstruction  of  the  light. 

13739.  (Chairman). — It  is  further  back  you  say? — It 
is  twice  as  far  off.  That  would  mean  that  a building 
twenty-two  feet  in  height  would  not  obstruct'  any 
more,  but  I would  expect  the  new  buildings  would 
b®  a good  deal  more  than  twenty-two  feet,  and  we 
are  anxious  on  that  point. 

13740.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a matter  that  could 
be  measured  quite  well?— Yes. 

13741.  The  implication  of  the  letter  was  that  the 
defence  was  that  whatever  additional  obstruction  there 
might  be  could  not  possibly  be  avoided;  that  is  how  I 
read  it  in  the  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary? — With 
regard  to  the  matter  of  space,  the  next  point  I would 
like  to  call  attention  to.  The  Board  of  Visitors  have 
etten  spoken  in  their  reports  of  the  want  of  space, 
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erven  under  present  conditions  for  the  collections.  I Sir  Howard 
do  not  want  to  enter  into  too  much  detail,  but  in  the  Grubb,  f.s.s 
various  reports,  as  far  back  as  1897,  I find  paragraphs 
on  tihe  subject  will  he  found  in  almost  every  one  of 
them  (read  extracts  from  cmnuaX  reports). 

13742.  (Chairman). — I think  yon  may  assume  that 
the  Board  of  Visitors  would  be  most  amxious  about 
light  and  space,  and  you  tell  us  that  in  the  past  they 
called  attention  to  it? — Yes;  frequently.  As  regards 
accommodation  in  the  future,  again  comes  the  poi-it, 
we  are  under  a great  disadvantage,  being  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  how  far  the  new  building  will  allow 
for  the  expansion  of  the  present  museum.  Up  to  a 
short  time  since,  the  only  information  we  had  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  even  the  very  small  spaces  that 
have  been  up  to  the  present  time  available  for  the  ex- 

Sansion  of  the  museum  would  probably  be  occupied 
y some  of  the  new  buildings,  but  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  a short  time  since  we  had  a communication  from 
the  Department  intimating  to  the  Board  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  offer  some  other  small  spaces 
in  lieu  of  these.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  Board 
of  Visitors  had  been  granted  their  request  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  new  plans  they  would  have  found  that 
satisfactory  provision  had  been  made  for  the  present 
requirements  and  extension  of  tho  museum,  but  this 
request  having  been  refused,  they  consider  it  would 
have  been  neglect  of  their  duties  if  they  failed  to  enter 
a protest  against  any  curt-ailment  of  the  usefulness 
or  efficiency  of  the  Museum  which  might  follow  from 
the  erection  of  the  new  College.  It  may  be  said  it  is 
time  enough  to  complain  when  damages  have  occurred, 
but  the  Board  cannot  forget  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  such  a course  has  allowed  of 
disastrous  results,  and  they  naturally  desire  to  escape 
the  odium  which  fell  upon  the  Board  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  for  not  offering  effective  opposition  i<: 
neighbouring  buildings,  which  prove  a serious  detri- 
ment to  the  work  of  the  Observatory,  at  an  initial 
stage  of  that  work.  The  Board  have  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  insufficient  amount  of  attention  which 
the  museums  receive,  more  especially  the  Natural  His- 
tory collection.  It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  the 
Director  or  the  Curator  of  the  Department  could  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  without  a specialist,  and  in 
the  early  days  gentlemen  were  appointed,  most  of 
whom  hold  positions  in  the  College  of  Science,  being 
left  sufficient  opportunities  to  attend  to  the  duties  at. 
the  Museum.  As  years  went  on,  more  and  more  of 
their  time  appears  to  have  been  occupied  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Science,  causing  a corresponding  decrease  in 
the  time  available  for  the  work  at  the  Museum  until 
lately  when  the  whole  available  • time  these  gentlemen 
have  to  spend  in  the  Museum  is,  in  some  cases,  not 
half  an  hour  a day.  This  being  insufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Department,  they  were  allowed  to 
appoint  assistants  who,  in  some  cases,  are  not  on  the 
staff  of  the  Museum.  It  is  quite  possible,  under  the 
present  arrangement  that  the  responsible  officers  may 
find  a person,  quite  a stranger,  coming  and  having 
access  to,  and  dealing  with,  valuable  speciments  in 
the  Museum  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  any  officer  in  this  position  can 
be  held  responsible  in  the  case  of  any  damage  or  loss 
of  the  property,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  anyone  in  the 
circumstances  could  be  held  responsible. 

13743.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Who  do  you  mean  by  “re- 
sponsible officer  ” ? — I take  it  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  Director  of  the  Department — I am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  title  is.  First  of  all,  when  the  Museum  was 
handed  over,  Dr.  Carte  was  the  Director  of  the 
Natnral  History  Museum.  He  was  followed  by  Mr. 

Moore,  and  I think  it  was  found  that  as  there  was  a 
general  Director  for  the  whole  Museum  the  title 
“ Director  ” was  dropped!  and.  the  gentleman,  I think, 
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was  entitled  “ Keeper.”  The  point  is  that  those 
gentlemen,  who  are  specialists,  have  so  little  time  at 
their  disposal  that  they  have  again  and  again  to  em- 
ploy persons  under  them  who  are  not  on  the  staff  of  the 
Museum  at  all. 

13744.  (Ghairnum). — Are  your  financial  arrange- 
ments tire  same  as  they  were  before  the  transfer? — 
I cannot  say. 

13745.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I see  in  the  list  of  the  staff 
the  staff  is  divided  into  six  sections,  who  appear  to  be 
equally  responsible  to  the  Director  : — Art,  Industrial, 
Ethnographical,  Irish  Antiquities,  Botanical,  Natural 
History,  Irish  Geographical  Survey  Collection,  Miner- 
alogy,  and  Geographicol  Collection  ? — Is  there  not  one 
gentleman  for  the  Natural  History? 

13746.  Yes;  Dr.  Scharff. 

13747.  Is  he  not-  also  responsible  for  the  Botanical  ? 
— No;  a separate  man  is  in  charge,  Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science-.  Similarly, 
in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  we  have  in  charge  the 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville Cole.  The  Irish  Geological  Survey  section  is 
under  Mr.  H.  J.  Seamen,  who  presumably  would  be 
the  officer  of  the  Survey? — Yes. 

13748.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  department  the 
difficulty  has  arisen? — I think  in  the  Departments  of 
Professor  Cole  and  Professor  Johnson.  In  both  cases 
I think  they  have  employed  assistants. 

13749.  And  they  are  both,  according  to  this  list, 
responsible  to  the  Director,  Colonel  Plunkett? — And 
under  the  General  Director,  Dr.  Scharff. 


organisation  of  the  staff?— Yes. 

13751.  Then  the  question  would  appear  to  be  whether 
these  alterations  have  been  made  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Director  and  not  of  Dr.  Scharff? — Yes;  I think 
you  will  find  that  in  many  cases  these  valuable  speci- 
mens are  really  in  the  care  of,  and  dealt  with,  by 
people  who  are,  some  of  them,  not  absolutely  on  the 
Museum  staff. 

13752.  They  would  be  in  temporary  employment  for 
the  time  being? — Yes.  We  would  like  to  see  these 
gentlemen,  who  really  are  experts  in  the  matter,  being 
able  to  employ  a little  more  time  there. 

13753.  You  feel  that  at  present  the  growth  of  work 
at  the  College  of  Science  has,  to  some  extent,  militated 
against  efficient  work  being  done  in  these  Departments 
— Botanical  and  Mineralogical  ? — Quite  so.  I have 
been  a member  of  the  Board  now  for  nineteen  years, 
and  during  that  period  many  changes  have  taken 
place,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  Board  has  al- 
ways been  most  anxious  tc  do  whatever  lay  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Museum.  I am 
sure  the  Department  have  always  been  most  anxious 
to  do  so  as  well,  but  lately  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
requirements  of  the  new  College  of  Science  had  over- 
shadowed those  of  the  old  institution. 

13754.  In  any  arrangement  by  which  the  whole  time 
of  an  officer  like  Professor  Cole  is  being  given  to  the 
public  service,  partly  in  one  institution  and  partly  in 
another,  there  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  the  work,  and  what  vou 
fear  is  that  the  increase  of  the  demands  by  the  College 
of  Science  is  permanent  ? — Yes  ; that  is  really  what  I 
mean. 

(Mr.  Falkiner  produces  letter  of  October  17th). 

13755.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Report  did  not  leave  the 
BoaM  of  Visitors  until  on  or  about  the  7th  September, 
the  date  it  reached  the  Department  ?— (Mr.  Falkiner). 
—It  had  not  gone  from  the  Board  formally  to  the  De- 
Part2'entj  (htr ■ White,  Secretary). — The  President  of 
the  Board  was  out  of  town.  The  Report  was  finally 
revised,  and  the  President  did  not  come  back  sooner. 

13756.  (Mr.  Brown).— Were  these  matters  that 
occurred  between  the  2nd  May  and  the  7th  September  ? 
„ (kfr.  fF/iiie). — Yes.  (Mr.  Falkiner  reads  letter) : — 
a ih!i?°ordJ^eivfd  on  the  7tL  instanfc  the  Report, 
dated  the  2nd  May  last,  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Museum  and  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1905.  The 
Department  are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions the  Board  of  Visitors  may  desire  to  make  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Museum  and  the  Gardens, 
they,  however,  cannot  but  think  that  certain  para- 
graphs in  this  Report  were  written  under  some  mis- 
apprehension due  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Some  of  these  paragraphs,  as  at  pre- 
sent framed  would  give  the  public  an  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Department  respect- 
ing the  matters  dealt  with.  First,  those  relating  to 


Professors  Cole  and  Johnson.  These  paragraphs  am 
so  worded  that  they  may  lead  to  the  inference  that 
these  officers  of  the  Department  have  been  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty.  The  fact  is  that  their  necessarily 
very  urgent  educational  work  in  connection  with  the  ra 
organisation  of  the  College  of  Science  prevents  them 
from  devoting  as  much  time  as  formerly  to  the  Mus- 
eum. The  Board  of  Visitors  were  informed  at  the 
end  of  February  last  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  under  which  these  Professors  would  devote 
larger  share  of  their  time  to  the  Museum  and  the  De- 
partment anticipated  they  would  be  in  a position  to 
adjust  the  duties  of  the  College  in  such  a way  as  to 
enable  the  Professors  to  give  a further  amount  of  time 
to  the  Museum  work.  Moreover,  the  Department 
have  employed  continuously  since  the  3rd  Janu- 
ary 1902,  a qualified  assistant  in  the  Botanical 
section  who  discharges  a large  share  of  the  duty  for- 
merly discharged  by  Professor  Johnson.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Department  invite  the  reconsideration 
of  this  paragraph  before  publication.  A paragraph 
on  page  7 begins  with  this  statement: — "No  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  concerning 
the  inadequate  space  available  for  these  collections." 
Presumably  it  relates  to  the  Industrial  collection.  If 
so  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  Visitors’  Reports  respecting  this  collec 
tion.  On  the  contrary  th,e  question  of  providing 
additional  space  for  the  Industrial  collection  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Department  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
inclusion  in  the  Annual  estimates.  The  Board  of 
Visitors  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  financial  procedure 
in  connection  with  the  alteration  of  Government  build- 
ings. All  the  Department  can  do  is  to  recommend 
such  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Treasury,  with  whom  the  final  decision  rests.  This 
particular  item  is  again  being  sent  forward  this  year 
for  inclusion  in  the  next  estimates.  With  regard  to 
the  observation  on  page  7 relating  to  the  Circulation 
Collection,  inaugurated  last  year,  the  Department 
would  wish  to  point  out  it  is  due  to  their  action  that 
the  organisation  of  the  Collection  on  its  present  lines 
became  practicable,  and  they  may  mention  that  the 
expense  involved  thereby  is  defrayed  by  themselves 
out  of  their  own  endowment  fund,  available  for  agri- 
culture and  technical  instruction.  In  the  paragraph 
— Irish  Antiquities,  page  7 — the  Board  of  Visitors 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as 
31st  January  last  an  official  Minute  was  sent  to  the 
Director  by  the  Department  announcing  the  decision 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  Museum  staff.  The  Treasury 
inter  alid  sanctioned  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  in  the  Irish  Antiquity  section.  Para- 
graph headed  “ Natural  History,”  which  refers  to  the 
staff  in  this  section  c.f  the  Report  is  a repetition,  in 
an  amplified  form,  of  the  statement  in  the  last  quoted 
paragraph  on  page  4,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of 
Visitors  were  made  aware  that  the  Treasury  had,  in 
response  to  the  strong  representation  of  the  Department, 
agreed  to  increase  the  staff,  the  Department  think  the 
wording  of  this  section  of  the  Report  might  well  be 
altered.  Royal . Botanical  Gardens. — The  various 
suggestions  mentioned  in  the  principal  paragraphs  of 
this  section  of  the  Report  have  more  than  once  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Works,  .aid 
the  Department  do  not  doubt  that  they  received  due 
consideration,  and  that  their  execution  had  to  be 
postponed  to  enable  more  pressing  works  to  be  carried 
out.  As  regards  suggestion  No.  3,  about  the  tool- 
house,  the  Department’s  official  informed  the  Director 
of  the  Museum  early  in  May  that  the  Board 
of  Works  had  announced  that  they  had  received 
Treasury  sanction  for  the  erection  of  this  tool-hou3e. 
This  paragraph  might  therefore  have  been  omitted 
from  the  Report.  As  regards  the  suggestion  as  to 
accommodation  for  the  men  the  Department  fully  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  made  in  this  Report  and  the 
recommendation  was  sent  forward  by  them  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  Department  trust  that  in  the 
light;  of  the  information  now  afforded  the  Board  of 
Visitors  will  revise  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to. 
The  Department  value  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  who,  equally  with  themselves, 
are  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institutions 
concerned.  Nor  do  the  Department  for  a moment  sug- 
gest any  restriction  of  the  Board’s  freedom  of  critic- 
ism, but  only  desire  that  it  should  not  be  of  a nature 
calculated  to  give  a mistaken  impression  of  the  De- 
partment’s action.” 

13757.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  the  only  notice  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors  is  the  resolution  you  read?— 
(Mr.  Falkiner). — Yes. 
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13758.  (Mr.  Qgilvie). — Mr.  Falkiner’s  evidence  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  did  not,  so  far  as  the  Board  of 
"Visitors  were  able  to  see,  give  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Museum  section  of  the  work.  As  you  have 
been  connected  with  the  Museum  for  some  time,  I 
.•should  like  to  know  whether,  in  the  five  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  Deoartment  took  it  over,  there 
was  any  effective  change  made  either  in  the  staff  or 
in  the  sums  available  for  the  work  of  the  Museum,  or 
•otherwise,  so  as  to  promote  the  functions  that  the 
Museum  was  intended  to  promote? — Changes  from 
what  it  was  before? 

13759.  Yes.  I mean  has  the  staff  been  increased, 
for  instance,  since  1900  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

13760.  (Mr.  F Miner). — Except  for  the  assistant  in 
-the  Antiquities  Department? — (Witness). — That  is  a 
Department  I don’t  know  much  about. 

13761.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Has  there  been  any  con- 
sideration of  salaries? — I think  T mentioned  there 
was  some  outside  assistance  got.  That  is  to  say,  the 
•experts  who  had  charge  themselves  brought  in  outside 
assistance.  That  we  rather  objected  to.  We  would 
like  to  see  a little  more  of  the  experts  themselves,  lut 
the  want  of  their  time  sems  to  have  been,  as  it  were, 
made  up  by  the  employment  of  less-skilled  assistants 
I would  not  like  to  answer  questions  about  the  staff. 

13762.  Of  course  it  is  a very  important  point, 
that  the  Department  has  succeeded  in  the  last  five 
years  in  making  additions  to  the  staff,  as  Mr. 
White’s  observations  to  you  seepn  to  indicate.  It 
really  points  to  their  having  given  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  it  because  it  is  not  without  a good  deal 
-of  attention  that  so  considerable  an  increase  as  three 
assistants,  I think,  could  be  made  ? — One  in  the  Anti- 
•quities  and  two  in  the  Natural  History. 

13763.  So  far  as  the  permanent  staff  is  concerned 
they  have  not  been  making  additions  ?-  -I  think  on  the 
■other  hand  a good  many  of  the  staff  have  not  been 
available  for  one1  cause  or  another.  I think  Mr. 
■Coffey  has  been  very  ill  for  a long  time,  and  I am  sorry 
to  see  Mr.  Longfield’s  death  in  the  paper  to-day. 

13764.  Mr.  Coffey  is  in  the  Department  to  which 
an  assistant  has  been  added  recently  ? — I believe  so. 

13765.  I see,  so  far  as  the  permanent  staff  is  con- 
•cemed  they  have  apparently  been  using  their  power 
to  have  it  extended.  So  far  as  purchases  are  con- 
■cerned,  have  they  given  any  indication  of  slackening 
■off  in  the  desire  to  secure  additions  to  the  Museum  ? — 
No;  not  that  I am  aware  of  ; but  our  complaint  rather 
is  that  there  is  a good  deal  there  that  cannot  be  pro- 
perly established  on  account  of  the  want  of  attention. 
The  time  of  these  gentlemen  is  taken  off  so  much  for 
-the  College  of  Science. 

13766.  That  applies  only,  I gather,  to  Professor 
•Johnson  and  Professor  Cole  ? — Yes. 

13767.  And  the  Department’s  letter  indicates  that 
they  had  made  provision  for  doing,  temporarily,  part 
•of  the  work  that  these  men  had  been  doing,  and  they 
further  express  the  opinion  that  the  large  call  made 
upon  Professor  Johnson’s  and  Professor  Cole’s  time 
foT  the  last  year  or  two  was  not  a permanent  one? — 
It  has  been  going  on  for  a great  number  of  years. 
'The  Board  had  occasion  to  complain  for  many  years 
past  and  the  time  that  these  gentlemen  can  afford  to 
■spend  there  appears  to  be  getting  less  and  less. 

13768.  Of  course  it  is  a question  of  proportion, 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  Museum  should  have  in 
the  Irish  Geological  Survey  collection  in  the  Miner al- 
■ogioal  and  in  the  Botanical  collection',  part  of  the  time 
■of  men  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments' as  against  the  whole  of  the  time  of  men  of  not 
-so  outstanding  a position.  At  the  Mtiseum  advantage 


is  being  taken  of  the  possibility  of  coupling  up  offices  ®l.r  ^ward 
to  secure  the  former  arrangement.  Your  complaint  uruM| 
is  that  that  part  has  been  too  small  ? — Precisely. 

13769.  In  collections  of  that  kind  it  does  not  require 
a very  large  amount  of  time  from  an  expert  of  the 
standing  of  a Professor,  if  you  have  an  adequately 
trained  assistant  who  could  carry  out  his  instructions 
under  his  supervision  ? — Yes. 

13770.  At  any  rate  I gather  from  your  previous  re- 
ply that  if  that  outside  call  was  not  excessive  you 
would  be  quite  satisfied? — Yes. 

13771.  And  then  we  learned  from  the  letter  of  the 
Department  that  they  caused  the  portion  to  be  ex- 
cessive but  that  it  will  be  diminished? — Yes. 

13722.  It  occurred  to  me,  on  hearing  Mr.  Falkiner, 
that  there  were  two  possible  causes  for  the  want  of 
a big  forward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  Museum.  One  has  been  already 
referred  to,  the  fact  that  for  accommodation  and  that 
sort  of  thing  they  have  to  go  to  the  Office  of  Works 
and  wait  until  the  money  is  voted,  so  that 
the  movement  does  not  appear  probably  until 
a year  after  it  was  decided  on.  That  is  one, 
and  the  other  is  this : how  far  the  Board 
of  Visitors  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  educational 
work  of  the  Museum,  in  the  sense  that  it  ought  to  be 
an  important  constituent  in  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  country.  Are  the  Visitors  fully  in  sympathy 
with  that? — I think  the  Visitors  are  fully  in 
sympathy  with  that,  and  have  encouraged,  so  far  as 
they  possibly  could,  that  collection  of  works  made 
lately  for  lending,  sending  round  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  have  highly  approved  of  that, 
and  expressed  their  approval  of  it  very  strongly,  and 
did  everything  they  could  to  encourage  it. 

13773.  I should  expect  that  the  lines  upon  which 
the  Museum  would  be  further  developed  would  de- 
pend, to  a considerable  extent,  upon  the  lines  upon 
• Which  it  was  most  likely  to  act  as  an  effective  com- 
ponent in  the  educational  forward  movement  of  Ire- 
land ? — I think  so. 

13774.  It  would  naturally  depend,  therefore,  upon 
how  far  industrial  work  or  efforts  were  likely  to  be 
amenable  to  assistance  by  Museum  influences  and 
what  particular  classes  of  industrial  work  were  to 
be  most  effective? — Precisely. 

13775.  The  Department  have  been  working  more  or 
less  upon  that  subject  outside  the  Museum  for  several 
years.  Is  it  not  possible  they  may  have  thought— I 
have  not  this  in  any  of  their  Reports,  I am  putting 
it  as  a hypothesis — that  they  may  have  thought  it 
better  to  hold  their  hands  in  the  development  of  the 
Museum  until  it  was  quite  clear  which  was  the  best 
direction  to  put  their  money  in  ? — Yes. 

13776.  If  that  were  the  case  you  would  approve  of 
it  ? — It  is,  I think,  an  exemplification  of  what  I am 
saying.  If  the  Department  only  took  the  Board  a 
little  into  their  confidence  and  told  us  their  intentions 
we  might  be  found  to  agree  with  them  on  a great  many 
points.  Whatever  direction  the  museum  is  developed 
in,  it  will  require  more  space  and  we  view  with  con- 
siderable jealousy  and  alarm  other  buildings  being 
placed  so  completely  around  it  as  to  prevent  the  capa- 
city of  extension  of  the  Museum. 

13777.  As  a former  Museum  Director,  I have  every 
sympathy  with  that  view.  Whatever  the  expansion  is 
to  be,  it  will  require  space,  and  you  want  to  see  the 
space  conserved? — That  is  really  the  case.  We  don’t 
like  to  see  it  made  impossible  for  our  Dublin  Museum 
to  be  extended. 

13778.  But  if  the  capacity  for  extension  is  duly 
conserved  you  would  not  find  fault  with  the  exact 
method  of  expansion  not  being  defined  at  a time  of 
transition  ? — Yes. 


Sir  James  C.  Meredith  examined. 


13779.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  one  of  the 
members  of  the  same  Board  ? — I have  been,  for  fourteen 
years,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.  I may  first  take  up  the  last 
■question  that  the  member  of  the  Committee  on  my 
left  has  been  addressing  himself  to.  That'  is  the 
question  of  the  industrial  application  of  the  Botanical 
■section  of  the  Museum.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Botanical  section  is  the  one  I have  been  for  several 
years  asked  by  my.  colleagues  to  prepare  a section  of 
the  report  upon,  and,  therefore,  the  questions  you  are 


asking  would  come  directly  into  tho  purview  of  the  Sir  James 
work  that  I have  been  connected  with  in  the  drafting  C.  Meredith, 
of  our  Report.  I want  the  Committee  distinctly  to 
understand  that  in  any  complaint  I make  about  the 
Botanical  section  I do  not  mean  to  imply  a single 
word  against  the  Professor,  who  I think  is  one  of  the 
best  men  that  could  possibly  be  put  into  the  place. 

What  I want  to  complain  of  is  not  any  shortcoming 
of  the  officer,  but  the  mistaken  system  which  renders 
the  work  of  the  officers  not  as  efficeint  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Professor  Johnson  was  originally  appointed  seve- 
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ral  years  ago  as  what  was  then  known  as  half-time 
officer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  remainder 
of  his  time  being  devoted  to  the  Botanical  section  of 
the  Museum.  And  there,  there  has  been  carried  out 
by  him  as  good  and  as  efficient  work  as  I think  could 
well  be  imagined,  especially  having  regard  to  the 
questions  that  you  have  been  asking  about  industrial 
development.  He  has  gone  there  into  the  different 
departments — he  starte  with  the  seed,  then  shows  you 
the  plant ; he  goes  on  to  the  fruit  and  the  flower,  and 
then  shows  how  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  are 
made  use  of  in  industrial  development,  so  that  in  that 
respect  a very  great  work  has  been  done,  and  perhaps 
I may  say  that  I have  some  little  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  benefit  that  has  )*en  to  the  country, 
because  my  duties  as  a public  official  are  those  of 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  University,  and  we  have  coming 
before  us  from  year  to  year  a very  considerable  number 
of  students,  and  I know  that  of  recent  years  an  in- 
creased use  has  been  made  by  the  students  of  the 
botanical  collections  in  the  Museum,  and  the  fact  that 
an  increasing  use  is  being  made,  to  my  mind,  shows 
that  everything  ought  to  bo  done  to  foster  that,  among 
other  sections  of  the  Museum,  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  more  of  the  time  of  Professor  Johnson  devoted 
to  the  botanical  collections  than  he  is  able  to  give  us 
at  the  present.  I said  a little  time  ago  he  was  origi- 
nally a half-time  officer.  I think  about  three  years 
ago  or  so  he  was  made  a whole- time  officer  of  the 
College  of  Science,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  College  of  Science  has  been  developed,  and 
continues  to  develop,  very  largely.  Whilst  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  development,  we  think  that  ought  not  to 
be  carried  out  by  starving  the  Museum.  Professor 
Johnson,  I don’t  think,  is  able  to  give  now  very  much 
more  than — I don’t  think  it  comes  to — an  hour  a day 
to  the  work  of  the  Museum.  He  has  had  for  some 
time  past  an  admirably  trained  assistant,  a lady  who 
got  an  Honorary  Degree  in  Botany  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  she  is  an  admirable  assistant.  At  the 
same  time  duties  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Museum 
in  connection  with  the  other  work  of  the  Department 
which,  whilst  it  is  very  useful  to  the  countin',  I don’t 
think  tends  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum,"  that  is, 
seed  tests  and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  have 
been  added  on  to  the  work  of  the  Museum.  I heard,  I 
think,  that  there  was  some  change  to  be  made  about 
that,  but  of  that  I am  not  certain.  Mr.  White  tells 
me,  which  exactly  bears  out  my  recollection  of  the 
matter,  that  this  seed-testing  was  first  added  on  to 
the  work  of  the  Museum.  It  was  then  transferred  to 
the  College  of  Science,  but  from  the  time  it  was  trans- 
ferred the  amount  of  time  Professor  Johnson  was  able 
to  give  to  the  duties  of  the  Museum  has  very  sensibly 
decreased.  I am  told  I overstated  the  time  he  gave 
to  the  Museum  in  calling  it  an  hour  a day.  It  is 
actually  substantially  less  than  that. 

13780.  What  you  say  comes  to  this,  that  Professor 
Johnson’s  time  is  taken  up  with  seed  tests 
and  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  College  of  Science,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Museum  ? — I would  not  say  alto- 
gether seed  tests.  That  is  ono  of  the  elements  that 
helps  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  classes 
in  the  College  of  Science  are  increasing  very  rapidly, 
and,  therefore,  liis  ordinary  duties  as  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  College  of  Science  must  take  up  a very 
considerable  portion  of  liis  time  there.  Other  work 
takes  up  some,  too,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  not 
got  the  amount  of  his  time  that  we  would  like  to 
have. 

13781.  {Mr.  Brcntm). — And  you  object  to  his  per- 
forming any  portion  of  his  duties  through  an  assistant? 
—I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  go  that  length.  I like 
to  see  a well-trained,  well-skilled  assistant,  but  I 
think  the  best  assistant  yc*i  can  get  ought  to  have  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  time  of  the  head  of  the 
Department,  to  supervise  and  see  that  the  work  was 
done  in  accordance  with  liis  views  and  his  wishes.  It 
is  more  a question  of  quantum  than  anything  else. 

13782.  Then,  it  must  be  a question  whether  Professor 
.Johnson’s  duties  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  or 
in  the  Museum  are  the  more  important?— I suppose  we 
must  look  at  it  somewhat  in  that  light. 

13783.  And  if  Ms  duties  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  are  more  important  than  in  the  Museum  there 

would  be  a necessity  for  a change  in  the  Museum  ? 

What  I feel  is  this,  that  we  Visitors  have  not  got  in 
the  Department  the  backing  we  ought  to  have  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Treasury,  because  we  all  know  that  in 
these  matters  of  public  institutions  the  Treasury  are 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  and  they,  are  the  people 


who  will  absolutely  decide  the  matter,  and  I take  it 
that  the  Treasury,  like  other  Departments,  .‘re  open 
to  persuasion  and  pressure,  and  if  we  had  a body  such 
as  we  had  before  the  change  from  South  Kensington 
body  that  was  more  in  touch  with  scientific  work  W 
would  have  a better  chance  of  getting  better  provision 
from  the  Treasury  than  we  have  through  the  Depart- 
ment. If  you  look  at  the  Reports  to  Parliament  for 
years  past  yoti  will  see  that  everything  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Visitors  is  disposed  of  in  the  Report  to. 
Parliament  by  the  Department  in  about  three^ 

Of  course,  every  particular  Board  may  tMnk  their 
own  work  is  some  of  the  most  important  that  connos 
before  the  Governing  Body,  but.  even  allowing  for  that 
I don’t  think  throe  lines  of  the  Department’s  Report 
is  quite  adequate  recognition  of  the  work  that  had  to- 
be  done. 

13784.  They  embody  your  Report  to  them  in  full?_ 
They  are  obliged  to  do  that,  because  the  Act  of 
Parliament  directs  it.  I don’t  know  whether  your  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  voluminous  documents  with 
many  appendices  is  very  much  the  same  as  my  own. 
I have  always  felt  that  half  a page  in  the  Report  itself 
is  worth  all  the  printing  of  your  Report  in  the  appen- 
dices, because  the  number  of  people  who  will  read  tie- 
append  ices  is  very  small,  while  everybody  concerned 
will  read  the  Report  itself,  and  the  points  pressed 
there  will  command  attention.  I don’t  know 
whether  the  Committee  clearly  follow  the  work  of  the- 
preparation  of  the  Report  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
You  will  see  there  are.  a number  of  headings  in  that 
Report.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  early  in  the- 
year  the  President- — Our  President  for  many  years, 
was  the  late  Lord  Powersco-urt,  and  he  took  a veiy 
warm  interest  in  the  work.  On  his  death,  Mr.  Justice- 
Madden  was  appointed  President.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  the  President  asks  the  various  members 
who  he  t-Mnks  have  some  knowledge— we  don’t  profess; 
to  be  experts  there  at  all,  but  some  of  us  have  some- 
knowledge  of  the  different  Ejections  of  the  work  of  the 
Board ; and  the  President  asks  the  different  members 
of  the  Board  to  draft  sections  of  the  Report.  Then, 
when  these  various  sections  are  put  into  print  we  all’ 
meet  and  criticise  and  suggest  alterations  in  each 
other’s  drafts,  and  then  the  Report  is  finally  drawn 
up.  The  Report  thait  there  has  been  so  much  said 
about  it  not  being  sent  to  the  Department  from  Hay 
2nd  to  the  9th  September,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
was  actually  drawn  up,  approved  by  the  Board' 
as  a whole,  and  the  draft  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  you  can  quite  understand  a little  editing  is 
always  necessary  in  any  document  of  the  land,  especi- 
ally when  the  different  sections  have  been  prepared  by 
different  people  and  the  grammar  does  not  always  fol- 
low in  the  different  sections  without  being  looked  over, 
and  accordingly  there  is  always  a little  delay  about 
that;  and  then  Judge  Madden  went  away. 

13785.  {Chairman). — The  only  question  was  the 
actual  fact  that  it  reached  the  Board  on  a particular 
day? — Yes,  and  when  our  resolution  was  drawn  I don’t 
think  we  had  before  us  the  fact  that  it  had  not  reached1 
the  Board  until  that  day.  At  any  rate  our  Report 
was  supposed  to  speak  of  things  as  they  existed  on  the 
3.1st  March,  and  anything  that  was  done  subsequently 
would  not  naturally  come  in. 

13786.  The  real  question  is  whether  it  was  not  a 
perfectly  reasonable  request  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment that  certain  things,  which  would  give  rather 
a wrong  impression,  appearing  i n the  Report  on  the 
day  it  did,  might  not  liavo  been  altered  ? — I think,  sir, 
we  thought  it  did  not  quite  come  to  the  Board  of 
\ isitors  even,  in  the  form  in  which  it  ought  to  come. 

13787.  We  have  heard  the  letter  and  can  judge  for 
ourselves? — There  was  no  letter,  sir,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  tMngs  we  complained  of,  that  a Board  such  as 
ours  was  entitled  to  a letter  signed  by  somebody.  We 
got  a minute  initialled. 

13788.  An  official  minute? — Communicated  to  Mr. 
Wliite. 

13789.  It  is  substantially  the  same  thing,  a docu- 
ment from  the  Board? — Yes,  but  without  its  being' 
present  to  our  mind  that  there  had  been  any  delay. 
We  assumed  they  had  the  document  soon  after  it  was- 
signed. 

13790.  {Mr.  Brotm). — Soane  of  the  matters  they  call 
attention  to  had  occurred  before  the  31st  March? — J 
am  not  aware  of  that. 

13791.  Of  course,  the  dates  show  you? — You  must 
judge  for  yourselves  upon  that.  On  the  question  of 
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.space  I would  like  to  say  a word  about  the  plans. 
"These  plans  were  discussed  in  the-  members’  room  in 
the  House  of  Commons  three  years  ago.  I cannot  lay 
jny  hand  on  it,  I cannot  say  definitely  we  got  a pro- 
mise we  were  to  see  the  plans,  but  from  the  time  they 
were  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  we  have  been  per- 
petually asking  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
plans,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  we  were 
•either  told  we  would  see  them,  or  communications 
were  so  couched  as  to  lead  us  to  infer  we  were  to  see 
the  plans.  I think  you  will  all  agree  it  was  essential 
that  a Board  charged  with  the  duties  we  were  charged 
-with  should  have  an  opportunity  off  judging  for  them- 
selves as  to  whether  Hie  buildings  that-  were  going  to 
be  put  up  would  interfere  with  the  Museum. 

13792.  (Chairman). — I don’t  in  the  least  wonder  at 
your  being  very  anxious  to  see  them? — I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  quite  present  to  your  mind  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  space  in  the  present  museum  was  some 
property  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Society  and  was  transferred  under  the  Act  of  1877 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  They  were  made  owners  of  the 
property,  but  they  were  made  owners  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Museum.  Now,  I happened  to  near 
accidentally  early  in  May  last,  that  a portion  of  the 
ground  that  was  occupied  by  the  workshops  of  the 
Museum  and  which  was  part  of  the  ground  that  was 
so  transferred  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  was  being 
made  use  of  by  the  Board  of  Works  for  a portion  of 
-the  site  for  the  College  of  Science,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that  was  directly  opposed  to  the  Act  of  1877. 
Therefore  I wrote  to  Mr.  White  a letter  on  the  18th 
May,  asking  that  he  would  communicate  with  cur 
president  and  have  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  called  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
matter.  It  turned  out  to  be  exactly  as  I had  heard 
it  was,  that  they  were  going  to  take  part  of  that 
ground,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  within 
the  last  three  weeks  or  so,  there  was  a communication 
from  the  Board  of  Works  which  makes  the  matter 
•entirely  satisfactory,  because  although  they  have  taken 
for  the  College  of  Science  building  part  of  the  site  of 
the  two  workshops  they  have  given,  for  the  purpose 
■of  the  extension  of  the  Museum,  in  a different  part  of 
the  Museum  ground  to  replace  that  which  they  have 
taken,  so  that  in  that  way  they  must  have  to  give  and 
'take. 

13793.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  yon  speaking  of  the  Board 
•of  Works  giving? — As  I understand,  it  is  the  Board 
•of  Works,  not  the  Department ; but  I think  it  is  done 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Department. 

13794.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Through  the  Department? — 
"Yes. 

13795.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  applies  also  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  plans.  The  Department  have  never 
"had  the  plans  .to  ref  use  you  ? — I would  not  like  to  say 
that. 

13796.  At  all  events,  the  plans  are  the  property  of 
the  Board  of  Works  ? — They  are ; but  I have  very 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  Department 
wished  we  should  have  Sieen  the  plans  we  would  have 
•seen  them. 

13797.  What  reason  have  yon  for  saying  that? — I 
gather  it  from  the  whole  correspondence  with  reference 
to  the  plans.  It  is  only  quite  recently  the  Board  of 
Works  have  been  introduced  into  the  transaction  in 
the  way  of  a non-possumus. 

13798.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  must  have  been  prior  to 
May,  1905,  because  it  is  mentioned  in  that  report? — 
Oh,  there  is  one  thing  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  very 
anxious  this  'Committee  should  understand,  and  that 
is,  as  Mr.  Falkiner  stated,  that  we  have  no  idea  at 
all  that  anything  we  report  or  recommend  should 
he  taken  as  something  that  must  be  done.  The  Board, 
as  constituted,  consists  of  a number  of  gentlemen, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  they  contain 
among  them  persons  who  are  experienced  in  very 
nearly  every  section  of  the  work  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  us.  While  we  were  reporting  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  we  were  reporting  to  a 
"kindred  society,  who  had  the  same  objects,  the  same 
aims,  and  whose  officers  and  members  practically  were 
to  a very  considerable  extent  experts.  I don’t  know 
how  far  my  colleagues  agree  with  me,  but  my  personal 
feeling  is  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  at  present  has  got  a great  deal  too  many 
things  to  do,  and  cannot  pretend  to  do  all  these 
things  with  equal  force  and  ability,  and  we  think  that 


ours  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  is  perhaps  a little  Oct.  29, 1906. 
outside  of  their  proper  cognisance.  - — 

13799 . (Chairman). — Was  that  question  raised  Sir  t 
when  this  act  was  under  discussion  ? — I think  not.  I C'  Meredlt  u 
•think  it  wa6  an  “omnium  gatherum  ” Act.  All  the 
public  Boards  were  put  under  the  Department. 

13800.  Not  all  ? — I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  Board  of  Visitors  were  never  consulted  as  a body 
on  the  matter  at  all  about  the  transference  to  the 
Department.  There  is  just  one  point,  that  there 
lias  been — by  direction  of  the  Treasury — there  has 
been  a very  serious  cutting  down  of  the  official  staff. 

I don’t  mean  the  official  staff  in  the  sense  of  officers, 
but  the  people  employed  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Museum.  Colonel  Plunkett,  the  present  Director,  is 
an  engineer  officer  of  very  considerable  experience,  and 
his  ideas  are  very  valuable  about  the  doing  of  the 
work,  but  he  has  been  entirely  overborne,  whether 
by  the  Treasury  or  by  the  Department,  or  by  both — 

I am  not  prepared  to  distribute  the  blame.  The 
staff  of  workingmen  and  so  on  has  been  entirely 
diminished  with  a view  of  obliging  the  work  to  be 
done  by  contract.  I think,  from  one  of  the  questions 
asked,  the  members  of  the  Committee  have  some  idea 
we  have  something  to  say  on  matters  of  finance.  We 
absolutely  have  not.  We  have  not  a single  penny  to 
dispose  of. 

13801.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  not  administrative 
in  any  way  ? — We  are  not  administrative  in  any  way. 

The  administration  is  done  through  the  Director, 
but,  of  course,  Colonel  Plunkett  indicates  to  the  Board 
matters  of  that  kind. 

13802.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  cutting  down  of 
-the  work  done  in  the  Museum  workshops  would  almost 
entail  that  new  work,  which  it  is  possible  to  put  out 
to  contract,  would  go  to  local  contractors? — I think 

13803.  Has  it  been  given  to  local  contractors? — I 
don’t  know.  I know  that  complaints  have  some  before 
us  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  staff  of  the  work- 
shops. 

13804.  They  have  not  cut  down  the  staff  so  far 
that  it  cannot  deal  with  modifications  of  existing 
cases,  and  that  sort  of  thing? — My  recollection  is 
that  there  is  only  to  be  one  carpenter  in  future.  I 
understand  that  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  negotia- 
tions are  at  present  going  on  on  the  subject  of  the 
workshop  staff,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
they  to  some  extent  modified  the  views  they  pre- 
viously had  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Director ; 
but  certainly  it  will  be  impossible — 

13805.  (Chairman). — What  Board  are  you  speaking 
of  ? — The  Board  of  Visitors.  A great  deal  of  the 
delicate  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  Museum  will 
be  very  seriously  hampered  and  impeded  if  the  views 
of  the  Treasury  are  carried  out. 

13806.  I don’t  quite  understand  the  relations  of  the 
Director  to  the  Board  of  Visitors? — He  is  present  ait 
all  meetings  of  the  Board.  I don’t  think  he  is  an 
officer  of  ours.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  Department,  but 
he  is  present  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  and 
assisting  us  by  his  advice  and  information,  and  he  is 
not  an  officer  in  any  way  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 

13807.  (Mr.  MicJts). — Dees  he  stand  in  exactly  the 
same  position  towards  the  Department  that  he  did  to 
South  Kensington? — I think  he  does.  I think  it  was 
a mere  transfer. 

13808.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  suggest  that  the 
change  that  is  contemplated  in  the  workshop  staff 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  from  the  staff  of  the 
Museum  men  whose  work  would  lie  in  connection  with 
the  objects  themselves  as  distinct  from  cases,  or  pre- 
parations for  the  setting  up  of  objects?  My  sugges- 
tion is  that  that  transference  affects  only  work  in  the 
nature  of  cases  or  means  of  exhibiting  specimens  which 
could  be  done  by  means  of  outside  contracts? — Here 
you  see  we  are  getting  to  a section  of  the  work  that  I 
am  not  at  all  perfectly  familiar  with,  but  won’t  it 
then  affect  the  setting  up  of  casts  and  objects  of  that 
kind  which  ought  to  be  done.  I suppose,  by  their  own 
hands  and  not  by  ordinary  outside  contractors. 

13809.  You  say  the  setting  up  of  such  objects  in  the 
Museum  woluld  be  very  much  affected  by  the  change? 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  setting  up  of  casts  requires 
the  attention  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  plaster 
models  and  so  on,  and  it  is  conceivable — I .don’t  know 
whether  it  is  the  ease;  I believe  it  is  not  the  case — 
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Oct.  29,  1906.  that  there  is  so  little  work  in  the  Museum  that  an 
— expert  would  be  required  for  it  only  on  very  few  occa- 

Sir  James  eions,  and  if  a very  large  thing,  like  some  of  the  large 

O.  Meredith.  objects  you  have  in  tire  Museum  here,  had  to  be  set 
up,  it  wo-uld  require  more  than  one  expert,  and  neces- 
sarily you  would  have  to  go  outside  for  him.  It  is 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  better  to  em- 


play  a firm  who  had  a staff  of  men  always  engager)  ir. 
that  class  of  work? — That  may  be. 

13810.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  as  not?— T 
am  not  a judge  in  a matter  of  that  kind,  and  I am 
not  to  be  taken  as  giving  an  opinion  on  a matter  that 
I am  not  personally  familiar  with. 


Mr.  Jonathan  Darby,  d.l.,  examined. 


Mr.  Jonathan 
Darby,  d.U 


13811.  {Chairman). — You  represent  the  King’s 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — And  Technical 
Committee. 

13812.  You  live  at  Leap  Castle,  Roscrea  ? — Yes,  sir. 

13813.  I think  you  say  in  your  note  you  would  like 
to  give  evidence  on  diseases  in  cattle  generally? — 
First  and  foremost  is  the  want  of  veterinary  assistance 
for  the  farming  class  in  general,  and  especially  for  the 
smaller  class  of  farmers.  It  first  originated,  I believe, 
in  the  County  Wicklolw ; they  took  the  matter  up ; 
and  we  in  the  Bung's  County  also  took  the  matter 
up,  first  by  the  District  Council,  of  which  I am  one  of 
the  members,  and  then  in  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Committee.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  stock,  and  that  their  value  is 
something  very  great  in  Ireland,  considering  that  there 
are  over  600,000  horses,  4,000,000  cattle,  3,860,000 
sheep,  and  1,250,000  pigs.  There  is  no  inspection 
now  of  these  amongst  the  farmers,  except  occasionally 
from  the  police,  who  are  invariably  ignorant  as  to 
cattle  disease  and  the  requirements  necessary.  That, 
of  course,  is  very  serious.  I know  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge  there  are  very  serious  infectious  diseases 
that  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  authorities  and 
are  nofc. 


13814.  Do  you  happen  to  have  seen  anywhere 
a report  of  the  evidence  which  Professor  Mason 
gave  us  the  other  day? — I have  not,  but  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  Professor  Mason’s 
labours,  and  he  is  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
we  look  to  develop  this  question  and  interest  the  Irish 
farmer.  But  the  question  remains,  too,  of  course, 
where  are  we  to  get  the  assistance  in  sickness?  That 
is  a great  drawback.  The  average  fanner  would  em- 
ploy a veterinary  surgeon  at  half  a guinea,  and  some, 
perhaps,  a little  less. 

13815.  In  a great  part  of  Ireland  there  is  no  veterin- 
ary surgeon  available? — None  whatever. 

13816.  We  have  had  instances  of  enormous  dis- 
tances between  them  ? — There  are  a few  things  I wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to.  There  is  one  serious  dis- 
ease— I have  suffered  personally  from  it — that  is  abor- 
tion. That  spread,  indeed,  in  different  ways — by 
bulls  and  old  cows  from  the  county  Limerick. 

13817.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  is  dealt  with  by  the 
Department? — Yes.  I have  privately  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  to  it,  and  I know  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  provision  in  my  district  ns  to 
that  complaint. 

13818.  (Chairman). — I think  that  the  evidence  is 
that  the  want  of  facilities  for  veterinary  assistance  is 
very  widespread,  indeed? — Oh,  yes;  there  is  ignor- 
ance to  begin  with. 

13819.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  is  a case  in  which  the 
farmer  himself  can  deal  with  it  if  he  lias  the  informa- 
tion ?- — Yes,  sir ; but  I know  in  one  case  where  a 
premium  bull  was  kept,  and  the  man  had  no  notion 
of  what  the  operation  meant  until  I told  him. 

13820.  (Mr.  Brown).— They  are  bound  under  the  re- 
gulations ?— That  is  so  ; last  year. 

13821.  Now,  they  are  bound  under  the  regulations 
to  have  instruments  for  the  purpose  and  to  state  be- 
fore they  can  get  a premium  that  they  have  used 
them?— Yes,  but  in  some  cases  it  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  District  Committee  that  this  has 
been  neglected,  and  we  had  to  reprimand  the  man. 

13822.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  see  that 
that  has  been  done?— What  authority  have  they  to  go 
round  and  inspect.  6 

13823.  One  mode  in  which  you  might  do  it  would  be 
to  insist  upon  the  declaration,  informing  the  premium 
holders  in  the  first  instance  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  make  a statutory  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they 
n ad  used  this  syringe  after  each  service?— Yes  and 
the  farmer  who  presents  the  cow  the  same.  I suffered 
from  the  cows  that  were  brought  ■ there.  The  cow 
suffered  from  the  disease,  and  conveyed1  it  to  the  bull. 


13824.  If  the  bull  was  syringed  it  would  not  happen? 
— I did  not  know  it.  Mine  was  a private  bull  Jcept 
for  The  benefit  of  my  tenants  ; it  was  not  a premium 
bull.  Another  great  evil  is  there  is  not  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  ordinary  farmers  to  keep  a premium 
bull.  It  appears  that  the  competition  for  premium 
bulls  is  so  great,  consequently  there  is  a prohibitive 
price.  In  order  to  make  up  for  that  there  are  several 
bulls  that  axe  kept  by  incompetent  persons  for  the 
use  of  the  country  people.  That  ought  to  be  seriously 
opposed. 

13825.  (Chairman). — What  would  you  suggest?— I. 
would  suggest  that  if  the  Department  gave  some  little 
assistance  to  the  Committees  to  provide  these  farmers, 
with  hulls  that  I won’t  say  are  thoroughbred,  but 
sufficiently  well  bred  to  get  respectable  stock. 

13826.  (Mr.  Dryden). — What  principle  would  you 
lay  down  by  which  the  officials  of  the  Department, 
would  have  control  in  the  matter? — In  the  way  it  has- 
control  with  pigs.  The  Department’s  inspector  Bees- 
different  boars,  marks  them  on  the  ear  with  the  date, 
and  private  brand.  These  boats  are  distributed. 
Bulls  might  be  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

13827.  But  boars  are  all  registered? — Yes,  the  ani- 
mals that  can  be  registered  as  thoroughbred. 

13828.  (Chairman). — Wliat  you  mean  is  that  at  the 
risk  of  having  less  well-bred  bulls,  though  better  than 
the  bulls  which  are  in  use,  at  the  risk  of  doing  that: 
you  would  have  a somewhat  inferior  class  of  bulls  re- 
cognised?— Some  “off”  thoroughbred. 

13829.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I see  the  importance  of  it. 
but  very  great  difficulties  in  laying  down  a principle 
which  would  simply  throw  it  loose  so  that  anything 
could  be  used? — I would  not  say  that.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Department. 

13830.  I would  like  somebody  to  suggest  what  the 
Department  could  do? — The  Department’s  inspector 
could  inspect  a herd,  kept  by  any  farmer  or  proprietor, 
that  had  good  blood.  He  might  very  easily  ascertain 
the  breeding  and  quality  of  the  animal  and  mark  him, 
and  put  a price  he  should  be  sold  at. 

13831.  Mark  a bull  that  was  not  too  bad,  but  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  serve? — Certainly. 

13832.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  that  come  to  the- 
suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  that  all  animals 
used  for  service  should  be  licensed  ? — That  would  meet 
the  case. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  if 
what  regulations  are  you  going  to  make;  when 
you  throw  down  the  bars  and  go  away  from  the  regis- 
tered animals  where  are  you  going  to  stop  ? 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  suggestion  we  have  received7 
rather  points  to  the  elimination  of  the  very  bad  bulla 
by  this  system. 

13833.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  has  been  suggested  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  stop  in- 
ferior bulls  serving  in  the  country,  by  enabling  regula- 
tions to  be  made  providing  that,  say,  in  a couple  of 
years  hence  no  animal  should  serve  except  he  were 
approved  of  by  the  Department  ?— Licensed  by  the 
Department — yes,  that  would  meet  my  view. 

13834.  Do  you  think  that  would  involve  any  hard- 
ship on  people,  after  they  got  a couple  of  yearsr 
notice  to  suit  themselves  in  the  matter? — As  far  as 
the  district  is  concerned  I don’t  think  it  wo-uld,  for’ 
this  reason,  that  very  often  there  are  premium  bulls 
only  two  or  three  miles  apart,  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  wanting  in  any  land  of  fairly  bred  stock 
bulls. 

13835.  (Mr.  Brovm). — How  many  have  yon  for  the 
county  ? — I forget. 

13836.  (Mr.  Micks. — Do  you  think  they  have 
been  distributed  reasonably? — No,  owing,  partly  to 
the  prohibitive  prices  asked  in  the  shows.  I think  the 
Department  might  give  more  encouragement  to  the 
distribution  of  rams.  I am  sure  the  farmers  would 
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-ladlv  avjvil  themselves  of  them  if  they  were  given  on 
the  same  lines  that  the  boars  are  now  given. 

13837.  The  sheep  in  your  district  don’t  run  over 
I'ommonage  -mountains  ?— A little. 

13838.  There  a difficulty  arises? — Yes,  it  does  ; but 
at  the  same  time  I know  from  personal  knowledge  that 
if  these  benefits  were  given  to  farmers  they  would 
iccept  them.  Then,  with  pigs  the  improvement  has 
been  enormous,  and  I think  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  my  district  it  is  one  of  the  best  systems, 
and  that  it  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  pig  breeding 
in  the  country.  Horses  are  a great  difficulty,  because 
there  is  such  a divergence  of  opinion,  and  thorough- 
bred stock  are  not  only  expensive,  but  people  vary  in 
their  opinions,  especially  the  country  farmers. 
Country  farmers  like  something  with  more  action  and 
shape  and  bone-  Consequently  in  my  district  the 
Shire  horse  has  done  some  good,  and  for  many  years 
I and  my  predecessors  have,  used  them  with  very  good 

^13839.  (Chairman). — Yours  is  a tillage  county,  a 
good  deal  of  it,  half  tillage,  half  grass? — Yes. 

13840.  King’s  County  is  of  that  character  generally? 

Yes.  Then  a great  improvement,  of  course,  has  been 

made  in  widening  the  age  ox  the  bulls,  which  I was 
one  of  the  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to,  and  I am  glad  that  Mr.  Gordon  and  the  De- 
partment have  seen  that  it  was-  to  our  benefit. 

13841.  That  is  party  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
supply  at  first? — Partly,  and  the  experience  of  the 
breeder  that  the  aged  bulls  got  better  stock  than  the 
very  young  bulls.  Of  course,  then  there  is  the  want 
of  move  money,  and  at  present,  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  instruction,  I think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
too  many  tilings  are  taken  up.  If  four  or  five  tilings 
were  well  handled  they  would  in  time  run  by  them- 
selves. 

13842.  To  what  would  you  attach  the  most  im- 
portance ?— Stock  first;  then  we  might  go  to  dairy- 
ing. 

13843.  That  varies  to  some  extent  in  different  parts 
of  the  country? — Yes,  of  course.  As  you  are  aware 
the  Department  at  first  listened  to  all  we  had  got 
to  say,  but  whether  they  approved  of  it  or  not  was 
another  matter.  I think  really  some  times  they 
might  take  us  a little  more  into  their  confidence.  We 
live  in  the  country,  and  know  the  wants  of  it  more 
than  they  do. 

13844.  (Mr.  Brown). — Surely  as  regards  the  schemes 
the  question  of  adopting  dairying  or  any  other  form 
of  instruction  rests  entirely  with  the  County  Com- 
mittee. They  need  not  adopt  any  of  these  if  they 
don’t  like,  and  they  can  spend  more  money  on  any 
of  the  others? — I beg  your  pardon.  When  we  drew 
up  our  scheme  an  Inspector  from  the  Department 
comes  down  and  says  whether  he  approves  of  it  or 
not.  If  we  left  off  dairying,  or  left  off  our  horses  or 
something  else  and  applied  the  money  to  something 
else  the  Department  might  not  approve. 

13845.  Not  in  the  course  of  the  year.  But  when 
you  are  preparing  the  scheme  for  the  year  do  you 
tell  us — you  a gentleman  having  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  County  Committee,  that  it  is  not  open 
to  you  to  say,  “ We  will  have  no  dairying  next  year  and 
appoint  no  dairying  instructor  ? — It  lies  entirely  with 
the  'Department  to  say  whether  we  can  do  so  or  not. 

13846.  Are  you  not  making  a mistake  there.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  -County  Committee  in 
framing  their  scheme  were  to  say  “We  wish  to  omit 
dairying”  that  they  could  not  do  so? — I think  the 
Department  would  ask  us  for  our  reasons,  and  then 
might  not  perhaps  give  us  a sufficient  -grant. 

13847.  (Mr.  Micks).—' Would  you  not  rather  put  it 
the  other  way.  If  you  wished  to  have  a different 
scheme  and  take  on  something  else,  and  if  the  money 
were  there,  is  it  your  evidence  that  you  would  find 
a difficulty  in  getting  the  Department  to  agree  to  that  ? 
— Certainly. 

13848.  (Chairman) . — iCan  you  give  us  -any  instance 
of  that? — I will  give  you  one,  that  is  as  to  the  age 
of  the  bulls.  I fought  that  question  with  Mr.  Gordon 
repeatedly  for  years.  That  was  one. 

(Chairman). — We  have  had  the  whole  history  of 
that  and  -the  reasons  for  it.  It  was  connected  to  some 
extent  with  the  supply  of  bulls,  but  that  there  was 
any  difference  of  principle  I have  not  gathered  from 
the  evidence  at  all. 

13849.  (Mr.  Brown).— Was  not  the  age  extended  the 
first  year  or  second  year  to  two-year-old  bulls,  and 


then  it  was  increased  to  three-year-old.  Is  not  that 
the  history  of  it? — -Something  like  that. 

13850.  (Chairman). — I think  you  will  find  that  was 
adopted  as  soon  as  the  Department  felt  themselves 
able  to  do  it.  But  still  it  is  very  important  for  us 
to  know  this,  because  evidence  of  the  same  kind  has 
been  given  in  various  places,  and  we  generally  found 
it  rested  on  some  sort  of  misoonception  of  the  way 
these  things  are  done  The  question  is  whether  any 
reasonable  suggestion  made  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Department  of  a change  in  the  scheme,  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  required,  has  been  un- 
reasonably refused  by  them  That  is  what  we  should 
very  much  like  to  know? 

13851.  (Mr.  Brown). — >Did  your  Committee  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  too  many  matters  being 
dealt  with  by  the  scheme? — As  that  is  my  personal 
opinion,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion 
that  we  should  certainly  economise  by  getting  in- 
structors who  could  give  such  dairying  and  poultry 
instruction  together  as  would  suit  their  needs. 

13852.  That  is  quite  possible,  and  ds  done  in  many 
cases.  Did  you  ever  propose  to  omit  any  of  these 
matters,  did  the  -Committee  as  a whole  ever  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  omit  from  their  scheme  any  form  of 
instruction  which  they  are  giving? — Do  you  mean  in 
agriculture. 

13853.  Yes? — As  far  as  I can  remember  we  wished 
to  curtail  the  poultry. 

13854.  You  wished  not  to  have  poultry  ? — Not  so 
much  as  we  wished  to  cut  that  down  and  the  dairying 
part  down  to  the  summer  months,  because  we  never  got 
a sufficient  attendance  in  the  winter  months. 

13855.  Is  it  your  recollection  that  the  Department 
refused  to  sanction  that? — The  (Department  Objected 
to  that.  They  say  winter  dairying  is  essential  in 
Ireland.  Very  well,  but  we  could  never  get  a 
sufficient  attendance,  or  a certain  supply  of  cream 
or  milk  to  cany  on  winter  dairying. 

13856.  And  you  tell  us  as  a matter  of  fact  that 
your  Committee  proposed  to  -have  dairying  only  in 
the  summer  and  the  Department  refused? — Yes. 

13857.  What  year  did  that  occur  in  ? — Last  year. 

13858.  When  you  were  preparing  the  scheme  for 
ig06? — For  l-904-’05.  Our  technical  needs  seem  to  be 
very  well  supplied  as  far  as  the  Department  can 
allow  us  means,  but  owing  to  the  disgraceful  state  of 
primary  education  we  are  not  at-  all  able  to  benefit  by 
the  technical  education. 

13859.  (Chairman). — They  don’t  come  sufficiently 
prepared  ? — They  -are  not  able  to  appreciate  it,  not 
educated  enough,  and  we  find  now  as  it  is  we  often 
have  to  give  a preliminary  education  in  order  to 
allow  the  pupils  to  take  up  the  technical  work. 

13860.  Teaching  them  things  they  ought  to 
have  learned  before?— Yes,  sir.  Arising  out  of  the 
benefit  of  our  agricultural  improvement  I may  say 
that  there  is  one  thing,  perhaps  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry,  I might  mention,  and  -that  is 
that  we  have  started  a farmer’s  bacon  curing  factory 
in  Roscrea,  a -Company  with  £10,000  capital.  Our 
factory  cost  £6,000,  and  we  have  a shareholders  list 
of  over  4,000,  and  we  hope  in  time  from  500  pigs 
weekly  to  be  able  to  manage  1,000. 

13861.  That  is  a voluntary  Association? — It  is 
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under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act- 

13862.  Is  it  connected  at  all  with  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — 
We  have  got  some  hints,  but  I do  nob  think  we  have 
heen  encouraged  “by  the  President,  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett..  _ „ _ 

13863.  I am  talking  of  the  I.A.O.S.? — Yes,  Mr. 
Anderson  came  down  and  -gave  ns  his  experience. 

13864.  That  is  part  of  the  work  dealt  with  by  the 
I.A.O.S.,  not  by  the  Department  ?— So  it  is 
not  by  the  Department.  Mr.  Anderson  caane  from 
the  I.A.O.S.  ' . 

13865.  (Mr.  Micks). — Has  it  been  opened  yet? — 
No,  we  have  the  contracts  out  now  for  the  building 
and  the  machinery,  and  we  are  registered  under  the 
■Society  Act,  and  it  compels  every  farmer  who  takes 
a share  to  give  "his  pigs  to  the  factory  and  not  sell 
them  to  other  parties.  . „ 

13866.  You  have  about  4,000  farmers  ?— Share- 
holders of  all.  classes  and  creeds.  The  thing  has  been 
taken-  up  very  warmly  round  us,  and  it  embraces  a 
radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  , , , , ,, 

(Chairman) . — I think  there  is  no  doubt  at ; all 
that  it  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  is  more  needed  than 


anything  else. 
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13867.  (Mr.  Micks). — I should  not  like  to  agree 
without  knowing  more  about  it? — This  is  on  the 
Danish  lines. 

13868.  About  when,  will  it  be  opened? — We  hope 
to  open  early  next  year. 

13869.  When  you  speak  of  a twelve  mile  radius  you 
don’t  mean  your  pigs  would  only  come  from  the 
twelve  mile  radius? — We  are  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  every  subscriber  gives  a 
promise  in  writing  that  he  will  supply  his  pigs  to 
the  factory.  Taking  Roscrea  as  a centre  of  work  bn 
an  area  of  about  twelve  miles. 

13870.  Are  you  only  going  to  work  the  baoon 
factory  on  that  small  area.  To  what  extent  are  you 
setting  up  the  industry  ? — 500  to  1,000  pigs  a week. 

13871.  An  area  of  twelve  miles  would  not  provide 
that  number  ? — You  have  no  idea  ; it  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  pig  districts,  and  is  looked  upon  by 
the  curers  as  one  of  the  best  districts  in  Ireland, 
and  the  opposition  we  .are  meeting  with  is  very  keen 
on  the  part  of  the  bacon  curers.  Three  of  them  have 
set  up  scales  and  agents  in  the  town  and  are  now 
buying  pigs  by  live  weight. 

13872.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  have  not  started  yet? — 
We  have  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  collected  and  in  our 
books.  We  have  the  contract  given  out  for  the 
machinery,  and  hope  to-day  to  give  out  contracts  for 
the  building. 

13873.  (Chairman). — This  has  been  worked  alto- 
gether privately? — Off  our  own  bat. 

13874.  Not  with  Government  assistance? — I may 
say  the  I.A.O.S.  gave  us  some  little  help,  and  we 
hope  to  get  further  help  in  the  shape  of  a capable 
instructor  to  send  round  and  tell  the  farmers  how 
to  feed  their  pigs  to  the  best  advantage.  We  have  a 
very  good  class  of  pig,  and  farmers  who  know  how 
to  rear  pigs  of  the  best  quality.  Owing  to  the  ring 
in  the  malt  ti'ade  barley  is  now  at  a very  low  figure, 
and  ground  barley  is  one  of  the  suitable  feeding  stuffs 
for  pigs,  and  we  ought  to  produce  him  of  the  best 
quality  as  we  are  in  fact. 

13875.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  the  Organisation 
Society  also  gave  you  some  help  in  registering  your 
Society? — Undoubtedly.  Our  Committee  saw  Sir 


Horace  and  the  Department  and  they  didn’t  give 
any  encouragement  but  approved  of  what  we  A'm 
that  we  had  it  started  on  the  right  lines.  OW> 

13876.  About  how  many  meetings  had  you  in  +u 
locality  before  you  organised  it? — We  had  them  in 
almost  every  parish,  from  one  to  two  meetings  and 
then  we  got  up  some  little  local  excitement0  ' TL 
people  seemed  willing  to  join  us,  and  we  found  I 
may  say  as  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  that  the 


farmers  were  keener  to  join  us  than  we’expected6 
We  have  had  a little  trouble  just  lately  from  tW 
who  signed  their  name  to  the  agreement  about  paviM 
up  the  first  instalment,  but  they  have  been  practically 

13877.  All  the  instalment  orders  have  'been  ratified 
by  the  County  Court  Judge? — We  had  very  few. 

13878.  You  had  to  proceed  against  them?— Yes. 

13879.  What  speakers  had  you  at  these  meetings  ?— 
Ourselves. 


13880.  And  the  Organisation  .Society  ? — No,  we  had 
no  help  that  I am  aware  of.  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  at 
our  own  private  meetings  and  gave  us  some  assistance 
otherwise  we  had  none  ; but  the  Department,  I think’ 
are  walling  to  help  us  in  the  shape  of  an  instructor’ 
a man  to  show  the  farmers  what  to  do. 

13881.  As  soon  as  the  factory  is  open? No,  we 

have  already  had  some  help  from  them. 

13882.  I thought  you  meant  an  instructor  as  soon 
as  the  factory  opened? — We  have  a man  who  has 
had  very  good  experience,  and  lias  shown  the  farmers 
where  they  are  making  mistakes. 

13883.  That  is  as  regards  feeding  ? — Yes,  and  breed- 
ing. 

13884.  As  regards  the  curing  of  bacon,  would  he 
also  be  an  instructor  ? — No,  that  will  be  one  of  oar 
main  difficulties. 


13885.  (Mr.  Dryden). — That  will  be  where  your 
success  or  your  failure  will  lie  ?— Yes,  but  I hope  yon 
will  give  ns  your  good  wishes.  If  a man  is  inclined 
to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  he  will  succeed.  We 
were  looked  upon  with  enormous  disfavour  by  retail 
men,  but  now  they  have  come  and  joined  us  without 
being  asked. 


Kev.  John 
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Rev.  John  Delany,  p.p.,  Rathvilly,  examined. 


13886.  (Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Carlow  County  Committee  of  Agriculture? — Yes,  sir. 

13887.  You  speak  with  reference  to  technical  in- 
struction as  well  ? — No  technical  instruction.  The 
evidence  that  I purpose  to  give  is  mainly 

the  result  of  experience  acquired  in  aiding  ' 

in  the  administration  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  Act  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kil- 
dare. I don’t  pretend  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
Kildare  County  Committee,  hut  having  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  acting  on  the  Kildare  Com- 
mittee for  some  years  I feel  it  won’t  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous of  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  information 
acquired  in  that  progressive  county.  With  regard 
to  the  Carlow  County  Committee  when  they  very 
kindly  asked  me  to  give  evidence  I was  told  I was 
not  bound  to  follow  any  particular  line,  but  left  free 
to  express  my  own  views,  so  I shall  confine  myself 
chiefly  to  the  technical  instruction  department  and 
trespass  only  on  agricultural  ground  as  far  as  the 
educational  aspect  goes.  The  scheme  of  instruction  in 
both  counties  is  substantially  the  same.  Instruction 
is  sought  to  be  imparted  by  itinerant  lectures,  diffusion 
of  leaflets,  by  day  and  evening  classes,  secondary 
courses  of  varying  duration,  scholarships  and  com- 
mercial and  [industrial  training.  I will  just  say  a 
word  briefly  with  regard  to  each.  As  to  the  itinerant 
lectures  I believe  they  have  done  a certain  amount 
E S°“«  •a,g1'eat  amount  of  good,  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  excited  attention  and  awakened 
interest,  and  often  opened  the  way  to  fur- 
ther knowledge,  but  I believe  at  present  they  may 
be  dispensed  with,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
ceased  to  excite  the  same  amount  of  interest  amongst 
the  people  and  they  are  not  attended  as  we  desire 
they  should  be  attended.  With  regard  to  the  diffusion 
oi  leaflets  the  idea  was  undoubtedly  a good  one  and 
as  far  as  I am  capable  of  judging  some  of  the  leaflets 


I came  across  were  ably  and  well  written,  but  1 
aan  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  the  people  to  read  them.  I often  distributed 
them  personally,  very  important  leaflets,  and  twelve 
months  afterwards  you  would  find  persons  admitting 
that,  though  they  were  in  need  of  the  information 
conveyed  in  them,  they  had  not  read  them.  I think 
knowledge  of  that  kind  would  be  best  diffused  through 
organised  societies.  When  we  organise  agricultural  and 
poultry  societies  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  people 
to  take  a greater  interest  in  these  matters.  With 
regard  to  .Hie  day  and  evening  classes  fair  results  were 
obtained,  but  in  Carlow  we  were  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  services  of  the  instructor  and  instructress 
in  some  of  the  schools  owing  to  bad  attendance. 
With  regard  to  .the  itinerant  courses,  where  they 
were  availed  of,  I feel  confident  that  good  work  has 
been  done,  and  that  the  success  of  the  classes  in 
these  courses  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the  net  result, 
but  to  be  taken  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
classes  were  started,  and  what  has  been  said  re- 
peatedly before  this  Committee  is  my  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  failure  to  obtain  the  maximum 
result  is  entirely  due  to  the  utter  upreparedness  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  receive  instruction,  and 
sometimes  to  bad  attendance.  I take  as  an 
illustration  manual  instruction.  We  had  pupils  in 
these  classes.  It  is  a notable  thing  that  when  the 
instructor-  started  he  had  a very  mixed  class,  grown-up 
boys,  boys  of  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  sometimes  boys 
aged  up  to  thirty  mixed'  with  little  boys  of  fourteen 
to  fifteen.  In  tire  case  of  the  grown-up  boys  there 
was  no  such  thing  some  years  ago  in  the  country  in 
the  ordinary  school  as  drawing,  and  when  these  classes 
assembled  the  advanced  boys  were  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  teaching  given  by  the  manual  instructor, 
whereas  the  little  boys,  who  had  just  left  school,  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  T square,  set  squares, 
and  so  on.  It  must  have  disheartened  the  older  bop 
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. that  tliev  were  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Waller  National  school  pupils.  That  is  one  of  the 
Sasons  for  the  want  of  greater  success  in  the  manual 
instruction.  But  I believe  also  that  the  course  of 
instruction  is  too  short  too  curtailed,  with  regard 
L manual  instruction.  The  same  term  is  tiue  of 
o/v>K-crv  They  would  want  to  get  more  opportunities 

actual  practice,  and  the  same  thing,  is  true  of 

lar«88  1^  cookery  they  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  actual  practice  ?-They  have.  They  have  just 
thirty  practice  lessons.  That  constitutes  the  whole 
oS,  and  that  is  hardly  sufficient.  All  these  classes 
tollow  directly  one  after  the  other,  and  they  don  t 
get  time  to  reduce  to  practice  sufficiently  the  matter 

15889.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  a difficulty  in  attend- 
ing to  the  wants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  I— 
There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  . , . 

13890,  It  is  a question  of  having  more  teachers ! 

12891.  in  other  words,  more  money? — More  money 
and,  perhaps,  a more  fixed  system. 

13892  (Mr.  Dryden). — More  patience?— We  will 
have  to  have  patience  if  we  are  to  succeed.  The 
Scholarship  scheme  has  worked  extremely  well  in  the 
Co  Carlow,  and  has  caused  healthy  'competition) 
amongst  the  boys,  and  the  parents  of  the  boysj  and 
evm  the  members  of  the  County  Committee.  Of  the 
number  of  boys  who  have  competed  and  have  been 
helped  by  the  Scholarships,  very  few  have  turned 
to  farming  as  an  occupation.  These  boys  when  they 
enter  a secondary  school  take  themselves  to  literary 
subjects  and  clerkships.  That  may  work  out  all  right 
in  a few  vears  when  we  have  gat  agricultural  colleges. 

If  it  is  kept  before  the  boys  that  the  Scholarships  are 
tenable  at  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  if  some 
additional  inducement  is  given  to  them  that  difficulty 
may  bo  remedied.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  out  any  very  brilliant  boy.  That 
is  due  principally  to  the  limited  number  of  Scholar- 
ships. In  the  County  Carlow  yhe  penny  rate  is  small, 
but  we  liavo  been  treated  with  great  leniency  and 
liberality  by  the  Department.  Were  it  not  for  that  wo 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  Scholar- 
ships that  we  have  at  present.  If  we  had  more  money 
to  carry  out  a much  larger  Scholarship  scheme  we 
would  then  be  able  to  attract  the  very  brilliant  boys 
that  the  Department  seems  so  anxious  to  serve. 

13893.  ( Chairman) . — The  Scholarships  are  competed 
for  by  examination? — Yes.  The  county  is  divided  into 
five  baronies,  and  the  Scholarships  are  £15,  £10,  and 
£5.  The  £15  Scholarships  are  confined  to  certain 
baronies,  and  the  boys  of  these  bai'onies  may  compete 
for  the  Scholarships.  . . 

13894.  Why  are  they  confined  to  certain  baronies  ‘ — 
Not  to  let  boys  come  from  all  parts  of  the  county, 
because  (here  are  certain  parts  of  the  county  where 
the  b«vs  have  good  schools.  . . 

13895.  Is  it  because  there  is  more  need  for  it  in 
these  particular  baronies? 

(Mr.  Brown). — The  whole  county  consists  of  nve 
baronies,  and  the  Scholarships  are  divided,  between 
these  baronies. 

13896.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Are  the  £15  Scholarships  re- 
stricted to  certain  baronies? — No,  the  whole  county  is 
divided  into  baroinies,  and  the  idea  really  is  to  make 
the  Scholarships  touch  the  whole  county.  No  boy  can 
compete  for  these  Scholarships  unless  he  is  five  or 
six  miles  from  a secondary  school.  If  they  were 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  county  the  boys  in  the  town 
of  Carlow  would  carry  them  all  off. 

13897.  (Mr.  Brow a).— How  long  is  the  Scholarship 
tenable? — It  is  renewable,  and  may  go  on  for  four 
years, 

13898.  £15  a year  for  four  years,  that  provides  really 
for  the  boy’s  education  at  the  secondary  school? — Yes. 

13899.  In  tlie  county?— Or  outside  the  county. 

13900.  Is  there  any  provision  as  to  the  course  he  is 
to  pursue  or  does  he  simply  go  there  as  an  ordinary 
pupil  and  take  up  the  ordinary  course? — He  goes  as 
an  ordinary  pupil.  In  the  conditions  of  the  scheme 
it  is  laid  down  that  it  is  to  help  a boy  for  an  indus- 
trial career. 

13901.  He  does  not  go  in  foe  any  special  science 
course? — He  must  go  in  for  the  science  course  to 
qualify  for  a renewal  of  the  Scholarship. 

13902.  As  a matter  of  fact  these  boys  don’t  go  to  in- 
dustrial pursuits?  Up  to  this  we  have  had  no  case 


of  a boy  going  to  industrial  pursuits.  The  industrial  Oct.  29,  lDOfi, 
training  was  ivith  a view  to  induce  men  who  had  some  „ ■jTT 
notion  of  sorting  manufactures  to  give  them  help  in  a £,ejauy  r-p 
town  like  Carlow,  where  we  have  two  very  enterprising  ’ 
men,  one  in  knitting  and  one  in  boot-making.  The 
great  difficulty  they  experienced  in  the  beginning  was 
the  untrained  hands.  They  could  get  no  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  industry.  There  was  an  inducement  in 
the  scheme  to  put  aside  £90  so  that  if  any  person 
started  an  industry  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
afforded  to  him  of  getting  persons  around  to  train. 

They  allowed  you  to  get  a proper  instructor  that  the 
Department  would  approve  of,  and  then  he  would 
train  the  boys  or  girls,  but  either  of  the  men  I am  re- 
ferring to  in  Carlow  did  not  avail  of  it. 

13903? — They  train  people  in  their  own  factory?— 

Yes.  It  would  deter  small  enterprising  men,  men 
with  limited  means,  because  there  is  a great  deal  of 
waste,  no  matter  how  simple  the  industry  there,  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  the  beginning.  The  feeling  is 
it  would  deter  men  after  a short  time  from  going  on 
with  any  industry.  Commercial  knowledge  is  very  . 
much  needed.  Country  people  have  a very  poor  know- 
ledge of  matters  connected  with  commerce  of  any  kind, 
how  to  address  letters  or  correspondence,  or  the  pro- 
per keeping  of  accounts,  even  ordinary  book-keeping, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  started  a class  of  that 
sort,  and  it  is  working  fairly  well 

13904.  (Mr.  Brown).— Is-  it  working  only  fairly  for 
want  of  attendance  ? — For  want  of  attendance.  It  has 
only  started  within  the  past-  year.  Now,  I coime  to 
what  I take  to  be  the  main  obect-— the  thing  I have 
to  say,  and  that  is  to  point  where  the  work  that  is  to 
bo  done  by  the  Department,  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  seems  to  over-lap  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educar 
tion,  and  is  not  done,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  done,  by 
either  Boards.  I am  referring  to  the  absorbing  im- 
portance, the  absolute  necessity  of  having  such  sub- 
sets as  cookery  and  laundry  work,  as  well  as  house- 
hold management,  taught  in  the  primary  schools  in 
rural  districts,  and  when  I make  use;  of  such  phrases 
as  “absorbing  importance”  or  “ absolute  necessity” 

I am  only  guided  by  the  official  declarations  of  lead- 
ing men  in  various'  professions  who  are  warning  us 
now  of  the  danger  to  the  race  from  the  appalling  in- 
crease otf  lunacy,  the  ravages  of  consumption,  the  pre- 
valence of  intemperance,  and  the  flight  of  the  bone  and 
sinew  from  the  country.  To  enable  this  Committee  of 
Inquiry  to  grasp  what  I am  aiming  at  I will,  first  of 
all,  ask  your  attention  to  a table  taken  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for 
several  years.  I take  cookery  tvs  including  all  three, 
because  cookery  is  always  bracketed  with  laundry 
work,  and  it  is'also  made  to  include  household  manage- 
ment. In  this  table  there  are  shown  the  number  of 
schools  teaching,  the  number  of  sehoiols  operating,  and 
the  number  of'  children  learning  and  the  number  of 
children  on  the  rolls.  In  1899  the  close  of  the  re- 
sults period,  the  year  before  the  great  change  took 
place  in  the  introduction  of  the  revised  programme, 
there  were  125  schools  in  Ireland  only  teaching 
cookery  out  of  8,670.  In  1900  you  have  263  schools 
teaching  cookery  out  of  8,684  schools  ; in  1901,  409 
schools  out  of  8,692  ; in  1902,  631  schools  out  of  8,712  ; 
in  1903,  727  schools  out  of  8,720  ; in  1904,  362  schools 
out  of  8,710  ; in  1905,  360  schools  out  of  8,659,  and  out 
of  these  360  schools  220  are  Convent  schools.  That 
would  show  that  in  the  schools  I am  referring  to,  pri- 
mary schools  in  rural  districts,  these  subjects  are 
hardly  taught  at  all.  In  1899  there  were  only  2,900 
children  learning  these  subjects  out  of  796,163  on  the 
rolls  In  1902  we  had  28,659  children  in  the  country 
learning  cookery  out  of  747,864  oln  the  rolls.  In  1904 
we  had  13,967  children  learning  out  of  736,745  on  the 
rolls.  In  the  present  year  we  have  only  14,790  chil- 
dren learning  cookery  in  the  country  out  of  742,757. 

13905.  (Chairman). — Ts  there  any  explanation  for 
the  drop  in  1904  ?— Oh,  yes.  In  1903  the  Commission- 
ers of  National  Education  issued  instructions  to 
managers  believing  they  would  be  able  to  arrange  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  over  the 
cookery,  and  then  all  the  teachers  gave  up.  the  subject. 

Now,  what  I am  going  to  fasten  attention  on  for  a 
moment  is  that  in  this  country  we  have  only  14,000 
children  learning  these  essential  subjects  out  of 
742,000.  Of  course  boys  and  girls  are  included  in  the 
742,000.  I am  not  going  into  the  question  of  whether 
it  would  be  wise  that  boys  should  be  taught  cookery. 

5 G 2 
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Oct  29,  1906.  My  experience  is  that  in  the  country  very  often  it 

u — would  be.  The  number  of  girls  is  something  more 

Delany  pj  than  the  half  of  the  whole  number.  The  first  deduc- 

y’  ' ' tion  I draw  from  the  table  is  that  cookeny  and  cognate 

subjects  are  lamentably  low  despite  the  efforts  of  all 
concerned  in  the  teaching  of  these  branches,  and  the 
persons  concerned  are  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  the  managers,  the  teachers,  the  children, 
and  the  parents.  Now,  first  of  all,  I take  the  Com- 
missioners and  look  hack  from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  programme.  In  1900  the  Commissioners  intro- 
duced the  new  programme  and  put  that  subject  on  the 
programme.  It  was  quite  clear  they  were  anxious  to 
keep  it  on.  They  found  in  1901  they  were  not  sue-, 
ceeding,  and  then  they  introduced  a special  system  of 
organisation  to  aim  at  special  subjects.  They  took 
over  a lady  from  a society  here  in  Dublin,  gave  her 
a staff,  and  started  her  to  go  through  the  country  to 
try  and  teach  the  teachers.  That  has  worked  now  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  working 
of  the  organised  staff  we  have  only  14,000  children 
being  taught.  The  Commissioners  have  expressed 
again  and  again  their  desire  to  work  the  subject,  and 
even  in  this  year’s  Report  they  say  ‘ ‘ the  meed  for  it 
has  long  been  felt  by  us.”  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
managers,  what  I am  saying  here  I am  taking  from  the 
Report  of  the  head  organiser.  She  says  that  the 
managers,  some,  not  all,  lost  no  time  in  providing  Iter 
and  her  sub-organiser's  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
so  the  fact,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  managers. 
Neither  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  teachers,  because 
the  same  organiser  says  nothing  is  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  industry  and  ungrudging  labour  of  the 
teachers  in  taking  up  the  subject. 

13906.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  many  teachers  did  she 
have  taking  up  the  subject  in  that  year?— In  1902  she 
had  fifi  y-tlixee  centres  and  713  teachers  receiving  in- 
struction. In  1903  she  touched  forty-nine  centres,  in- 
structing 654  teachers. 

13907.  Then  the  observation  applies  to  teachers  that 
she  and  her  staff  had  instructed  ? — Yes,  only  to  those 
who  took  it  up.  As  a matter  of  fact  a great  number  of 
them  did  not  take  it  up.  Miss  Fitzgerald  refers  to 
those  who  did  take  it  up.  Now,  I come  to  the  chil- 
dren. Any  person  who'  has  knowledge  of  children 
would  say  that  children  would  naturally  he  attracted 
by  a subject  of  that  kind,  because  where  there  is  in- 
tellectual or  heavy  head  work  they  are  anxious  to 
escape  it.  But  anything  that  will  employ  their  hands 
and  make  matters  more  agreeable  to  them  they  will 
take  to  it — that  is  the  general  experience  of  all  the 
organisers,  that  it  was  a favourite  subject.  The  chil- 
dren, as  Miss  Fitzgerald  testifies,  the  children  were 
anxious  to  remain  at  school  longer  because  of  the 


coolieiy  lesson.  Sow,  I pas,  on  to 
Commissioners  themselves  admit  in  the  7lst  i?  Jle 
that  cookery  was  popular  with  the  parents  anH  w® 
Fitzgerald  in  the  70fch  Report  says  she  went  Jr. a 
from  house  to  house  to  inquire  of  the  parents.  to°!r 
cover  their  feelings,  with  regard  to  cookery  'and  ?>?' 
gives  expressions  that  reached  her,  showing  that 
parents  were  absolutely  in  favour  of  it  in, 
inference  is  that  as  matters  stand  now  as  far1116 
we  can  judge,  the  remedy  is  not  very  hopeful,  becauw 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  sta *■ 
though  they  did  step  in  in  1903,  when  they  thonrtf 
they  had  come  to  terms  with  the  Department  the 
slate  now,  “We  believe  that  we  cannot  legally  ’dive* 
ourselves  of  the  responsibility  of  teaching  cookery  hi 
the  primary  schools.”  And  the  decision  of  the  Denart 
meat  is,  we  believe  we  cannot  legally  assume  the«C 
sponsibility  of  teaching  primary  school  children  dmZ 
primary  school  hours.  B 

(Chairman) . — That  is  under  the  Act.  Practically 
what  it  comes  to  is  this,  that  there  is  the  gap  of  which 
you  speak,  and  it  is  most  desirable,  that  in  some  wav 
or  other  it  should  be  bridged  over,  and  that  this 
power  of  giving  instruction  in  cookery  and  such  like 
things,  which  may  be  found  to  be  desirable,  should  be 
facilitated  in  some  way.  I think  you  may  assume 
that  we  have  heard  that  to  a very  great  extent  and 
the  Committee  are  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of 


13908.  (Mr.  Brown). — May  I ask  Father  Delany 
whether  from  his  own  experience  he  thinks  the  xL 
sponsibility  should  remain  with  the  National  Board 
or  be  cast  upon  the  Department? — I will  deal  with 
that  later  on.  It  is  admitted  the  Department  have 
no  power.  I would  suggest  the  Department  should 
get  extended  powers.  The  next  table  I need  hardly 
refer  to  now.  It  is  to  compare  the  progress  of  cookery 
with  the  progress  of  drawing  and  singing  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  When  they  started  the  revised 
programme  the  Commissioners  cf  National  Education 
said  with  regard  to  drawing  that  it  should  be  taken  up 
in  every  school  where  the  teacher  held  a 
certificate.  In  the  case  of  cookery  they  said  it  is  com- 
pulsory only  in  schools  where  the  teaching  staff  is  com- 
petent, and  where  there  is  sufficient  apparatus.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  same  number  of  years  singing  has 
been  taken  up  in  almost  every  school  in  the  conntiy. 
In  1899  drawing  was  only  taught  in  1,275  schools.  To- 
day it  is  taught  in  6,731.  That  increase  is  over  several 
years,  and  it  is  the  same  with  singing,  which  also  has 
gone  on  increasing.  The  only  thing  at  a complete 
standstill  is  the  matter  of  cookery  and  laundry  work 
and  household  management. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hates  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 


13909.  (Chairman). — You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Blackrock  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ? — Yes,  sir. 
The  Blackrock  Technical  Instruction  Committee  de- 
sire me  in  the  first  place  to  bear  strong  testimony  to 
the  courtesy  and  attention  with  which  they  have  in- 
variably been  treated  by  the  Department,  and  to 
acknowledge  before  this  Committee  of  Inquiry  their 
obligations,  for  the  great  assistance  they  have  received 
from  all  the  officials  of  the  Department  with  whom 
they  have  been  brought  in  contact.  The  Urban  Dis- 
trict of  Blackrock  has  a population  of  8,700  persons, 
and  its  total  tenement  valuation  for  purposes  of 
taxation  is  slightly  over  £48,000.  It  extends  along 
the  sea  coast  for  about  three  miles  from  the  confines 
of  Pembroke  on  the  Dublin  side  to  the  borders  of 
Kingstown.  One-third  of  its  area  (the  Monkstown 
Ward)  is  occupied  by  residents  of  greater  affluence 
than  either  of  the  other  two  Wards  (Blackrock  or 
Booterstown).  There  are  no  manufactures  in  the 
entire  district  with  the  exception  of  a small  hosiery 
factory  recently  established.  There  were  up  to  five 
S8  ag°  u°  s.for1  Caching  and  training  the 

children  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  passed  through  the  National  Schools.  Such  was 
riling  ri  Jfalr?  *he  Urban  District  Coun- 
SSSS  fm?lackr0ck  de«ded  *0  establish  a Technical 
School  They  were  confronted  with  considerable  diffi- 
culties. As  pioneers  in  the  movement  they  had  to 
formulate  a scheme  suitable  to  the  district,  and  they 
¥ A™  tlus  country  a solitary  school  in  operation 
which  they  could  copy  with  advantage.  The  Urban 
Council  contained  no  members  who  had  personal  ex- 


perience of  educational  work,  but  having  sent  a de- 
putation to  England  and  having  consulted  many 
times  with  the  heads  of  the  Department  in  Dublin, 
they  appointed  a Technical  Instruction  Committee 
consisting  of  sixteen  members  of  the  Council  and  four- 
teen co-opted  members.  The  Committee  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of 
Idle  Department,  the  services  of  Mr.  T.  Alexander  W. 
Hill,  B.  sc.,  and  to  this  gentleman,  whose  whole  life 
has  been  spent  in  scholastic  work,  is  due  to  a very 
large  extent  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Hill  is  in  attendance  and 
will  explain  to  the  Committee  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  as  an  educationalist  has  had  to  con- 
tend, and,  if  required,  he  is  prepared  to  offer  some 
suggestions  based  on  his  experience  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  I might  state  at  this  point  that, 
m my  opinion,  the  educational  value  of  the  work  done 
by  tbe  Department  is  not  confined  to  the  instruction 
given  in  the  classrooms  of  the  various  schools  through- 
out the  country.  The  bringing  together  of  men  of 
varied  religious  and  political  opinions  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  a movement  in  which  all  are  equally 
interested,  has  tended  to  soften  the  asperities  which 
are  sometimes  characteristic  of  communities  such  as 
ours.  We  are,  however,  a very  happy  family  in 
Blackrock,  and  although  every  phase  of  opinion  is 
represented  on  our  Committee,  I can  only  call  to 
mind  one  occasion  on  which  a formal  vote  was  taken, 
and  then  only  to  decide  who  should  be  appointed  care- 
taker of  the  school  premises.  We  were  early  con- 
fronted with  the  question  of  providing  school  accota 
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modation  for  the  prospective  pupils  For  one  of  th-». 

suitably  situated  houses  available  the  letting 
' alue  of  which  was  £60  per  annum,  we  were  aske  l 
£120  and  even  then  we  would  have  to  erect  a wooden 
house  for  our  ananual  instruction  classes.  Finally, 
Lord  Pembroke  placed  at  our  disposal,  rent  free,  a 
house  on  his  property  which  happened  to  be  thm 
vacant,0 and  by  the  expenditure  of  £860  on  alter ar.ons. 
furniture,  and  fittings  we  were  enabled  to  open  unv 
■school  in  these  premises  on  7th  October,  1901.  During 
the  course  of  our  first  session  we  secured  283  afternoon 
and  evening  pupils,  a number  largely  in  excess  of  our 
expectations,  and  for  whose  accommodation  the  class- 
rooms at  our  disposal  were  entirely  inadequate.  The 
Urban  Council,  as  a temporary  arrangement,  allowed 
us  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  the  dressmaking 
classes,  but  we  speedily  recognised  that  the  efficiency 
and  discipline  of  the  school  could  not  be  maintained 
nor  the  health  of  the  students  safeguarded  unless  we 
secured  a commodious  and  sanitary  building  in  which 
to  carry  on  our  work.  Through  the  Urban  Council 
-we  obtained  a loan  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  we  found  most  anxious  to  assist  us  in  every  way. 
We  erected  the  new  school  buildings  at  a cost  of 
.£3  350.  In  them  we  opened  the  second  half  of  our 
fifth  session  in  January  last.  . 

13910.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — Was  that  the  equipment  for 
the  first  house  placed  at  your  disposal  by  Lord  Pem- 
broke?— Yes. 

13911.  That  £860  was  for  equipment  which  you 
transferred  to  the  new  buildings? — Any  fittings  that 
were  of  any  use  we  utilised  them  m the  new  buildings.  I 
am  now  dealing  with  our  first  year.  Burdened  with  the 
£860  expended  on  equipment  (towards  which  the  De- 
partment gave  a grant  of  £566),  and  exceptional  ex- 
penditure for  printing,  books,  class  materials,  and 
deputation  expenses  amounting  to  a further  sum  of 
£176,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
with  a school  fully  equipped  and  doing  good  work, 
but  with  creditors  to  whom  we  owed  £200,  vainly  ask- 
ing us  for  payment.  In  our  extremity  we  appealed 
to  the  Department,  and  a deputation  from  our  body 
.attended  Upper  Merrion-street.  We  were  courteously 
received  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  but  we  were  assured 
that  the  Department  had  no  funds  at  its  disposal  out 
of  which  to  give  us  a further  grant.  We  were  pre- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  the  Act  from  using  any  portion 
of  our  income  in  payment  of  interest  on  overdrafts  or 
we  would  have  secured  a temporary  loan  from  our 
bankers,  and  we  were  for  a considerable  time  placed 
in  a very  awkward  and  unpleasant  position.  I should 
mention  that  we  incurred  no  liability  that  was  not  for 
an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  we  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  Department  for  every  contemplated 
•expenditure.  We  got  over  the  difficulty  by  borrowing 
the  money,  and  closed  our  accounts  showing  a debit 
balance  of  £197.  This  debit  we  reduced  to  £78  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  after  three  years  we  had  a 
"balance  of  £35  to  our  credit,  and  we  have  during  the 


past  two  years  bean  as  solvent  as  any  respectable  body  Oct.  29,  1906. 
in  Ireland  could  hope  to  be.  Our  permanent  income 
consists  of  £500  grant  from  the  Department,  £183  . r'  i “f*** 
from  the  Urban  Council,  £80  from  students’  fees,  and  J‘  ay 
possibly  £37  Science  and  Arts  grants,  making  a total 
of  about  £800.  The  first  charge  on  our  income  during 
the  current  year  is  £167  instalment  on  our  building 
loan,  and  this  we  hope  to  meet  by  increased  earnings 
of  the  Science  Classes  and  by  drawing  on  the  balance 
carded  forward  from  the  previous  year.  We  trust 
that  the  -Committee  of  Inquiry  will  recommend  the 
allocation  of  a sufficient  sum  from  the  public  funds  to 
relieve  us  and  other  Committees  similarly  circum- 
stanced of  this  annual  charge,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
devote  our  entire  income  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
educational  scheme.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
finance  I may  point  out  that  during  the  five  years 
our  school  has  been  in  existence  we  have  raised  locally 
a sum  of  almost  £1,500  for  our  Technical  School. 

The  exact  figures  are: — Rates,  £914;  school  fees, 

£400 ; Scholarship  and  Prize  Fund,  £179.  These 
figures  in  themselves  are  strong  testimony  to  the  in- 
terest the  Department  has  aroused  on  this  question 
and  should  induce  the  Government  to  deal  liberally 
with  us  in  our  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  this  country.  The  average  niyijber  of 
individual  students  attending  our  school  during  the 
past  five  years  was  238,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  ob- 
serve that  a little  over  one-third  attend  for  a second, 
third,  or  fourth  year.  Our  new  scheme  for  Day  Trade 
Preparatory  Students  has  only  been  in  operation  for 
a few  weeks,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  express  a definite 
opinion  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  the  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic interest  he  took  in  this  and  every  other  mat- 
ter concerning  our  work  on  which  we  consulted  him. 

We  have  twenty  students  now  in  the  school,  and  Mr. 

Hill  reports  that  he  is  highly  pleased  with  the  in- 
terest they  are  taking  in  their  work  and  with  the  pro- 
gress they  are  making.  With  reference  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers,  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Department 
are  essential,  and  have  found  by  experience  that  the 
teachers  in  our  school  are  actuated  by  an  intense  de- 
sire to  conscientiously  discharge  the  important  duties 
entrusted  to  them.  I have  already  referred  to  the 
benefits  accruing  to  localities  by  the  formation  of 
Technical  Instruction  Committees,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  same  beneficial  effects  on  a much 
larger  scale  are  brought  into  operation  by  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Association. 

The  general  interest  in  technical  education  is  main- 
tained daring  the  year  by  meetings  of  a Standing 
Council  elected  by  the  Congress.  This  Council  is 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  heads  of 
the  Department  and  many  local  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  the  advice  willingly  given  during  these  period- 
ical -interviews. 


Rev.  J.  Del  any,  p.p.,  further  examined. 


13911a.  The  first  difficulty  that  confronts  the  schools 
is  the  cost  of  equipment. 

13912.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
National  Schools? — Yes. 

13913.  You  must  remember  that  we  cannot  go  into 
•details  on  that,  because  it  is  not  within  our  province 
•at  all.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  relations  between 
“the  Department  and  the  National  Board,  but  as  to 
what  the  National  Schools  ought  to  do  that  does  not 
belong  to  us? — The  reason  that  I was  referring  to  it 
here  was  with  a view  of  getting  the  Committee  to 
make  some  representation. 

(Chairman). — That  is  just  what  we  cannot  do  with 
’’egard  to  National  Schools. 

13914.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Unless  the  suggestion  is  one 
that-  bears  upon  the  relations  between  the  two? — That 
is  precisely  the  point  I am  on,  to  show  that  it  is 
"impossible  as  it  stands  to  work. 

13915.  (Chairman). — If  you  can  give  us  any  prac- 
'tical  suggestion  as  to  what  recommendations  should  be 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  National  School 
-education  and  the  training  the  Department  can 
give  ? — It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
-difficulty  about  the  schools’  material  equipment,  be- 
■cause  that  will  require  funds  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment if  they  are  to  take  it  up.  That  was  the  reason 


given  me  by  the  members  of  the  Department  that  they  Rev.  John 
could  not  take  it  up,  they  had  not  the  necessary  funds.  Delany,  t.r. 
The  first  would  be  the  cost  of  equipment,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  found  that  to  be  a 
serious  difficulty  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

They  say  cookery  was  popular  with  the  parents,  but 
the  cost  of  necessary  equipment  was  in  many  cases  an 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  subject  in  the 
schools,  and  their  own  head  organiser  says  want  of 
funds  in  providing  the  initial  expenses  is  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  subject.  Now 
we  come  to  the  class  material,  it  differs  from  drawing 
and  singing  and  every  other  subject;  they  can  be 
worked  with  very  little  expense,  but  there  will  be  a 
constant  outlay  on  class  material  for  this  subject, 
by  that  I mean  fuel  and  the  requisites  for  practical 
work  in  each  school.  I went  into  that  question.  I 
think  it  would  take  £3  or  £4  per  session  to  carry  out  a 
class  of  that  kind.  I even  looked  carefully  into  the 
returns  of  the  head  organiser  of  cookery,  and  I find 
her  expenses  average  over  £5  in  one  year  for  giving 
lessons  to  teachers  and  £5  10s.  the  next  year.  There 
is  a distinction  to  be  drawn  between  classes  given  to 
teachers  and  given  to  pupils.  It  appears  a class  may 
be  given  with  less  expense  to  pupils  than  to  teachers, 
but  we  could  not  get  it  under  £3  or  £4.  Then,  there 
is  another  thing  perhaps  to  which  I may  refer,  there 
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(Chairman) . - -All  thi.s  is  rather  out  of  our  province, 
it  all  really  lias  reference  to  the  National  Schools,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  National  schools  themselves. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Except  that  I understand  Father 

Delany’s  suggestion  is  that  this  work  should  lie  done 
through  the  Department ; there  should  be  legislation 
to  that  effect. 

13916.  (Chairman). — If  you  want  to  say  that  the 
whole  thing  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  ihe  Department  ought  to  do  it? — May  I 
refer,  then,  briefly  to  what  I call  the  insufficiency 
even  to  primary  school  teachers  as  matters  stand  now. 
First  of  all,  there  is  a want  of  facilities  before  they 
go  into  training,  during  training,  and  after  .training. 
Before  training,  because  the  children  are  for  the  most 
part  the  children  of  existing  teachers,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  all  the  cookery  is  confined  to  convents 
and  is  not  taught  in  the  rural  National  Schools.  In 
the  first  examination  required  by  the  National  Board 
cookery  is  not  put  in  as  a subject,  so  that  there  is  no 
stimulus  that  they  should  take  up  the  subject.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  training  there  is  very  little  time  given 
to  it,  twenty  or  thirty  lessons,  and  it  is  stated 
by  the  Board’s  own  head  organiser  that  too 
limited  a time  is  given  to  practical  lessons.  After 
training  we  see  that  even  the  Organising  Staff  are  able 
to  teach  very  little  of  the  whole  country  in  six  or 
seven  years,  and  we  are  at  a very  low  ebb  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  I believe  myself  in  a one-teacher  class  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  teachers  to  deal  with  the 
question,  the  programme  is  so  overcrowded.  There  is 
another  point,  any  person  may  say  to  me — “If  you 
wait  for  another  year  you  may  have  to  make  a dif- 
ferent suggestion.”  This  year  the  National  Board 
has  provided  a fee  of  five  shillings  a head  for  pupils 
who  get  instruction  in  this  subject.  I believe  that  will 
produce  no  effect  in  one-teacher  schools.  Now,  I come 
to  the  two-teacher  schools,  and  even  there  I believe  it 
will  have  very  little  effect;  by  a two-teacher  school 
at  present  we  understand  one  trained  teacher  and 
possibly  a junior  assistant  mistress,  and  if  a 
junior  assistant  mistress  is  not  trained  she  can  give 
very  little  help  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty.  There 
is  a much  more  unfortunate  point  to  which  I may 
call  attention,  it  is  laid  down  that  domestic  science 
must  be  taught  by  any  person  in  two-teacher  schools 
who  take  up  the  subjects,  I believe  that  will  prac- 
tically deter  all  teachers  from  taking  it  up,  because 
domestic  science  is  made  to  include  portions 
of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydronamics,  gases,  heat, 
chemistry,  physiology,  bacteriology.  I even  looked 
into  the  new  code  dealing  with  England,  and  I find 
there  is  no  such  regulation  laid  down  there. 

13917.  Is  not  that  an  inclusive  list?  Would  every 
teacher  have  to  deal  with  bacteriology  ? — It  frightened 
them  from  going  on  with  the  subject. 

13918.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — Bacteriology  comes  in  in  the 
seventh  standard?- A teacher  in  a two-teacher  class 
has  to  deal  with  all  the  subjects.  The  subject  here  is 
"Bacteria  in  daily  life  ” ; when  teachers  have  to  face 
difficulties  of  that  kind  it  deters  them  from  going 

13919.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  they  would  not 

ascertain  that  it  was  of  a very  rudimentary  nature  ? 

They  say  “ the  Inspector  who  comes  to  examine  us  can 
never  examine  us  closely  in  cookery,  because  that  be- 
longs to  the  women’s  department,  whereas  they  will 
be  well  able  to  read  up  books  of  science,  and  if  we 
don  t pass  we  will  lose  the  fee.” 

13920.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — We  mav  leave  out  bacteri- 
ology, it  is  sufficient,  for  yo|u  to  sav  that  domestic 
science  is  a very  large  order  in  itself  from  tile  fourth 
standard  upwards  ?— Yes,  the  Simple  Lessons  on 
Health  ought  to  be  retained.  Domestic  Science  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  the  secondary  school  body.  Tim 
evening  schools  in  this  countiy  hare  given  us  no  help 
worth  while  in  the  matter  of  cookery,  laundry  work 

J?  1904'05  <**7  fifteen, 
schools  of  836  taught  the  subject.  In  1905-06  only 
sixteen  taught  cookery  out  of  631. 

Is  that  because  the  ground  has  been  cut  from 
+ +JeSfc  of.  th,e  evening  schools  by  the  instruction 
gnen  to  those  who  left  school  by  the  instructress  under 
the  Department ?-I  think  the  difficulty  is  material. 

; am,T'ne  ; f wcn?  any  more  statements 
with  regard  tc.  cookery,  but  I will  say  we  are  in  the 
very  same  position  with  regard  to  boys  in  the  matter 
of  manual  instruction  and  horticulture,  and  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Commissioners  of  National 


Education  are  providing  similar  fees  for  boys  in  W 
culture,  but  next  year  we  will  be  face  to  face  wiy,  n 
very  same  difficulty ; we  cannot  avail  of  them  bee™ 
the  Department  cannot  come  to  our  assistance  aUSe' 

13922.  Oh,  no,  the  Department  is  -able  to  com  • 
horticulture  in  the  primary  schools,  hut  they  cauJt 
in  cookery?—  Our  programme  is  worded  differentlv 
“In  no  circumstances  may  scholars  on  the  nil  0r‘ 
primary  school  attend  classes  under  this  scheme  will! 
meet  during  primary  school  hours.”  cn 

13923.  Yes,  that  is  technical  instruction,  hut  W. 
tieulture  falls  under  agriculture  ? —It  will  be  a so”*" 
what  difficult  thing  to  deal  with  these  two  subjects  *" 

13924.  You  gave  us  a statement  on  the  part  of'tu 
National  Board  that  they  cannot  legally  divest  then6 
selves  of  the  responsibility  of  teaching  cookery  in  Dri 
maiy  schools.  It  follows  they  are  taking  steps 
present  to  develop  that.  Yon  have  given  us  explana 
tions  of  your  views  to  the  effect  that  you  don’t  believe 
the  arrangements  they  are  making  are  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  effective  in  this  matter  for  the  reasons  Von 
have  stated.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  vonr 
suggestion  in  the  way  of  connecting  it  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  Technical  Instruction  is  or  is  not  that  powers 
should  be  given  to  allow  the  Department’s  instructors 
m cookery  to  give  that  instruction  in  primary  schools  • 
is  that  the  suggestion  you  wish  to  make?— That  it 
should  be  given  by  the  Department,  but  I would  not 
say  in  primary  schools.  There  is  a great  difficulty  in 
going  to  a school  where  another  teacher  is  operating 
if  it  could  be  given  near  the  schools.  6’ 

13925.  By  the  Department’s  instructors  and  the- 
school  children  whilst  still  school  children  to  go  to  the- 
classes?— To  go  to  the  courses. 

13926.  Tlie  County  Committee  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion might  he  authorised  to  establish  classes  in  cookery 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  or  more  Na- 
tional schools,  and  that  it  should  be  made  lawful  for 
the  primary  school  children  to  attend  that  class  for 
cookery  instruction? — Precisely  my  point. 

13927.  (Mr.  Brown). — During  school  hours  ?— Yes. 
because  if  you  put  children  to  do  it  after  three  o’clock 
you  are  putting  them  from  doing  it  altogether,  and  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  children  to  ask 
them  to  do  it  after  school  hours.  I believe  the  agri- 
cultural classes  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  and  I am 
happy  to  say  they  are  taken  up  extensively  with  us.  We- 
had  thirty-three  applications  for  a class  which  will 
only  contain  eighteen  or  twenty  if  the  class  is  properly 
worked,  and  these  classes  might  feed  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  We  will  advance  considerably  in  a short 
time.  There  is  another  matter  toi  which  I wish  to  refer 
with  regard  to  representation  on  the  Technical  Board. 
As  matter's  stand  at  present  there  are  twenty-three- 
members  on  the  Technical  Board,  and  there  is  not  one 
person  from  a country  town  or  rural  district  in 
Leinster,  and  I think  that  is  a great  drawback  tons 
in  ordinary  working,  because  the  Technical  Board  is 
the  fountain  head,  and  the  County  Committee- 
comes  between  the  Technical  Board  and  its  work. 
They  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  people  in  the 
country,  and  I think  it  would  facilitate  matters  in 
every  way  if  the  County  Committees  had  some  repre- 
sentation eta  the  Technical  Board. 

13928.  That  happens  in  Leinster  mainly,  because1 
Dublin  happens  to  be  in  Leinster,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  province  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been 
selected  from  residents  of  the  Co.  Dublin?— Yes,  there 
are  eight  from  Dublin  on  the  Board.  Father  Finlay  is; 
the  one  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Committee.  T 
am  only  referring  to  the  fact. 

13929.  If  tlie  Provincial  Council  had  elected  persona 
more  directly  in  touch  with  the  rural  districts  of  the 
province  would  that  meet  your  view?— It  would,  but 
I think  we  wrnild  require  a larger  representation  than 
one,  and  I think  it  is  an  important  point  that  the- 
County  Committees  should  get  representation  upon  the 
Technical  Board. 

13930.  Do  you  mean  each  County  Committee  ?— No ; 
I think  if  there  was  a Council  of  Technical  Education 
like  the  Agricultural  Cbuncil,  and  then  to  seleet  re- 
presentatives. 

13931-  You  suggest  at  least  a second  representative 
for  the  province  of  Leinster?— At.  least-  I wish  ta  sav 
in  general  that  I believe  the  Department  has  done 
good  work  in  the  country.  I have  at  least  some  per- 
sonal experience  of  its  lino  of  action,  and  I have  come 
in  contact  with  many  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  De- 
partment in  a public  and  semi-public  way,  when  ini- 
tiating motions  at  the  county  meetings  or  pressing 
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S(U_ e personal  interest  at  the  office  , of  tire  Department, 
ind  I have  found  that  reasonable  applications  were 
always  received  courteously,  examined  carefully,  and 
often  permitted.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
■This  world  does  not  produce  perfect  departments  of 
anv  hind,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a Department  working,  as  it  lias  worked  in  the  face 
-of  difficulties,  would  not  in  occasional  circumstances 
rrive  irritation  occasionally  to  committees  and,  per- 
haps individual  persons.  It  has  been  referred  to 
already  before  this  Committee  that  the  Department 
laid  it  down  as  a condition  for  all  agricultural  classes 
.of  the  country  that  these  young  boys  should  pass  a 
qualifying  examination.  No  doubt  the  ".xammatidn 
was  simple,  but  when  we  remember  that  the 
country  wo  are  living  in  only  thirty-one.  per 
cent  of  the  children  attending  primary  schools 
are' eleven  years  of  age  and  upwards  the  ma- 
jority of  these  boys  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  we  got  the  young  farmers  to  come  forward  they 
were  not  able  to  face  any  examination  on 
paper ; they  had  no  composition  in  their  day1.  If  you 
•spoke  to  some  of  these  young  men  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  information  they  had,  and 
what  was  painful  to  ns  was  to  see  the  efforts  made  by 
-some  of  these  hoys  to  get  into  the  school.  And  then 
people  see  an  instructor,  costing  from  £100  to  £150, 
•carrying  on  a class  of  ten  or  twelve  members,  and 
leaving"  outside  a large  number  of  desirable  young 
men.  I believe  the  Department  is  right  in  saying 
they  ought  to  have  a certain  amount  of  education,  but 
at  the  same  time  I think  the  young  farmers  are  quite 
capable  of  making  observations  and  gaining  informa- 
tion. „ 

13932.  (Chairman).— Yon  have  said  you  have  more 
.-.applications  than  you  have  places  for.  I think  there 
is  great  force  in  what  you  say,  but  how  do  yon  suggest 
that  you  should  select  which  of  them  should  he  ad- 
mitted and  which  not? — I would  leave  that  to  the 
County  Instructor,  who  knows  the  county,  and  the 
men  locally  to  deal  with  the  class. 

13933.  If  you  leave  it  to  an  individual  you  place  him 
in  a very  difficult  position  ; he  has  to  justify  his  choice, 
whereas  if  you  have  an  examination  it  is  the  system 
and  not  the  individual  so  much?— -But  then  he  refers 
his  list  to  the  County  Committee,  and  lets  it  he  dealt 
with  by  them. 

13934.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  an  objection  to  the 
•examinations  at  present,  hut  later  on? — It  will  be 
alright  later  on  ; the  country  will  be  quite  alive  to  it. 

13935.  (Chairman). — You  think  it  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  elastic  now? — Yes. 

13936.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  was  suggested  to  us  that 
one  method  of  doing  it  would  he  to  take  in  the  older 
candidates  without  any  examination  at  all,  if  they  were 
willing  to  undertake  to  come  continuously.  'The  pre- 
sumption was  that  they  had  at  least  some  capacity,  and 
less  harm  would  he  done  by  taking  in  the  oldest  first  ? 

I would  not  admit  boys  out  of  the  primary  school  into 
it  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  because  they  have  not 
•settled  down  in  life,  and  if  they  go  home  their  parents 
look  on  them  ae  mere  experimentalists.  They  would 
not  attempt  to  carry  out  any  of  the  ideas  on  a faxm, 
whereas  a man  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  of  age 
•going  to  the  school  would  be  given  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  carrying  out  his  ideas  at  home. 

13937.  You  would  favour  some  such  idea  as  that?— 

13938.  (Chairman).— You  would  not  keep  out  the 
•older  men  because  they  cannot  pass  a competitive  ex- 


amination?— I would  not.  The  other  point  affecting  Oct  29,  190ft. 
the  Department  concerns  the  Scholarships.  This  diffi-  ~~ 
culty  is  oropping  up  rapidly.  It  cropped  up  last  year  “ 

and  again  tills  year.  It  is  even  on  to-day  before  the  ■*’ 
Comity  Carlow  Committee-  I went  into  the  National 
school  and  read  for  the  boys  of  the  school  the  County 
Carlow  scheme,  the  pari  ion  that  dealt  with  the 
Scholarships,  exhorting  the  hoys  to  prepare  for  the 
examination  and  come  forward  and  secure  one  of  these 
Scholarships  that  we  spoke  of  to-day.  As  a matter  of 
fact  we  got  a number  of  boys  to  come  forward  ; one 
boy  secured  the  Scholarship  ; he  took  his  place  at 
Knockbeg,  outside  Carlow,  and  passed  a qualifying  ex- 
amination, and  went  in  for  the  second  year,  and  in  the 
return  sent  to  us  by  the  Department  he  was  marked 
off  as  not  having  qualified  for  the  retention,  of  the 
Scholarship.  I communicated  at  once  with  the  Rector 
of  the  College,  and  he  asked  me  to  stay  quiet  until 
this,  boy  went-  before  the  Intermediate  Board.  The 
boy  went  before  the  Intermediate  Board  in  a month 
after,  and  not  only  did  he  pass  the  Junior,  hut  he 
passed  the  Middle  Grade  with  honours  in  three  sub- 
jects, one  of  the  subjects  in.  which  he  was  examined 
and  rejected  by  the  Department.  I am  sorry  to  have 
to  admit  that,  because  it  makes  tilings  very  unpleasant 
for  us.  You  have  two  examining  Boards  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  you  see  one  Board  states  this  hoy  not 
only  passed  creditably,  but  with  honours. 

13939.  (Mr-  Ogilvie). — What  was  the  subject? — It 
would  be  experimental  science. 

13940.  You  say  he  passed  with  honours  in  the  same 
subject  in  the  Intermediate  ..examination? — Not  in  that 
one  subject.  I will  read  the  letter— the  number  of 
the  boy  is  7,639— secured  honours  in  English  composi- 
tion and  literature,  namely  67  per  cent ; secured 
honours  in  history,  64  per  cent.,  50  per  cent,  is 
honours,  25  per  cent,  a pass;  secured  honours  in 
chemistry.  Chemistry  is  the  only  subject  in  whioh 
he  was  examined  by  the  Department’s  Inspector.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects  he  passed  in  Arithmetic, 

French,  and  Book-keeping.  So  now  I am  right  in 
stating  he  passed  with  honours  in  Chemistry. 

13941.  That  would  be  a written  examination  in 
chemistry? — It  would  be  written  with  the  Interme- 
diate Board. 

13942.  And  the  Department’s  Inspector  would  ex- 
amine him  in  the  laboratory  practically,  and  have  an 
oral  examination  as  well? — Yes  ; I am  merely  stating 
the  fact.  The  Department  might  have  good  reason  for 
their  action,  but  that  is  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed  before  the  people.  Two  Boards  examine  one 
bdy,  and  one  Board  says  he  is  a brilliant  boy -and  the 
other  says  he  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 

13943.  In  a particular  subject  which  is  necessary  for 
a Scholarship  awarded  with  a view  to  his  being  pre- 
pared for  industrial  pursuits? — Yes.  It  would  be 

better,  probably,  if  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
kept  experimental  science  altogether  to  itself.  I say 
I believe  as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned  its 
methods  were  well  intended.  I am  sorry  to  admit 
the  couple  of  cases  I was  obliged  to  admit.  Their 
efforts  up  to  this  have  been  to  a great  extent  tenatar 
tive.  It  was  necessarily  so.  The  Department 
came  into  existence  and  ha6  continued  to  grow  under 
difficult  circumstances,  facing  prejudice  and  unpre- 
paredness. I believe  with  a little,  patience  and  some 
mutual  confidence,  and  a considerable  amount  of  self- 
reliance,  we  will  soon  begin  to  realise  that  we  have 
been  helped  into  better  times. 


Mr.  T.  Alexander  W. 

13944.  (Chairman) . — Y ou  are  Principal  of  the  Tech- 
nical School,  Blackrock  ? — Of  the  Urban  District. 

13945.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Hayes’  evidence?— I 
would  like  first  to  supplement  the  point  about  the 
building  grant.  We  started  in  a small  building  which 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  kindly  gave  us  at  a nominal 
rent ; we  expected  about  fifty  students,  and  like  most 
other  Committees  in  Ireland  we  found  we 
had  many  more ; far  too  many  for  such  a 
building.  It  was  very  difficult  to  work  the 
school  there.  Our  average  class  entries  were 
■514  yearly;  the  number  of  individual  students 
averaging  235 ; we  were  dealing  also  with  two 
local  Intermediate  schools  in  the  daytime.  This 
year  we  are  dealing  with  a trade  preparatory  school 
in  addition.  In  the  old  building  we  were  working 
thirty-two  classes  weekly,  and  as  in  the  case  of  other 
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Committees  the  Domestic  Economy  Classes  always  \y. 

ran  very  large ; we  were  continually  turning  students  B sc_ 
away.  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  turn  away  ser- 
vants; many  mistresses  in  Blackrock  send  their  ser- 
vants and  pav  their  fees  for  a course  in  cookery  or 
lauiidry-work."  The  cookery  kitchen  was  sixteen 
feet  by  thirteen  feet,  with  a ten  foot  ceiling. 

We  had  to  build  new  premises,  and  we  got 
the  consent  of  the  Department.  We  managed 

to  get  a balance  a year  ago  which  tided  us  over  last 
year,  and  there  were  some  extraordinary  savings,  not 
likely  to  crop  up  again;  there  was  a refund  from  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  £56  for  furniture,  and 
another  amount  under  an  old  grant  of  the  English 
Education  Board,  £50  odd,  which  we  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  for  the  future.  Of  course  we  shall  get  some 
increased  grant  under  the  new  regulations.  Personally 
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I don’t  think  it  will  be  very  large  in  our  case,  for 
in  order  for  pupils  to  miss  the  preparatory  year  and 
go  on  for  the  specialised  courses  the  standard  laid 
down  by  the  Department  is  to  pass  the  Junior  grade 
or  receive  a certificate  from  the  Principal.  A Prin- 
cipal, would  not  be  prepared  to  give  a certificate  with- 
out it  was  somewhere  within  the  regions  of  what  he 
thought  the  Department  required. 

13946.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  curriculum  contem- 
plated here  is  that  a pupil  coming  straight  from  the 
National  school  should  have  a preparatory  course  for 
one  or  two  years? — Yes. 

13947.  If  a pupil  comes  from  a National  school  such 
a preparatory  course  is  the  proper  place  for  him,  and 
grants  are  provided  for  it  under  these  regulations? — 
Yes. 

13948.  If  a student  does  not  come  from  a National 
school — in  the  case  of  Blackrock  he  would  be  very 
likely  a boy  who  had  been  at  a secondary  school? — 
There  would,  be  some  cases  certainly. 

13949.  Where  a boy  comes  from  a secondary  school 
the  only  specification  to  give  of  the  standard  of 
attainment  would  be  the  specification  that  is  available 
for  a boy  from  a secondary  school,  that  would  be  by 
reference  to  the  Intermediate  examination? — Am  I not 
right  in  stating  he  should  have  passed  the  Junior 
Grade  ? 

13950.  No;  if  a boy  has  passed  the  Junior  Grade  of 
the  Intermediate  examination  he  is  eligible  to  be 
registered,  it  is  not  that  a boy  must  pass.  In  the  case  of 
a boy  who  had  come  from  a secondary  school  you 
would  have  a boy  who  in  that  school  would  have  had 
as  the  natural  measure  of  his  attainments  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — Of  course. 

13951.  And,  therefore,  the  proper  tiling  to  state  as 
a specification  of  that  standard  would  be  the  one  to 
give  the  least  trouble  to  the  school  authorities,  the 
suitable  standard  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  ? — Yes,  but  that  will  apply  to  a’  minimum  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  school. 

13952.  But  as  placed  here  it  is  only  intended  to 
apply  to  those  ; the  essential  statement  of  qualification  is 
that  tho  pupil  has  satisfactorily  followed  the  prepara- 
tory course,  or  (b)  in  the  case  of  the  boys  who  have 
been  at  secondary  schools,  *•  have  passed  in  the  Junior 
Grade  of  the  Intermediate  Board’s  examination  or 
its  equivalent,-’  that  is  to  say  they  may  not  have  been 
in  an  Irish  secondary  school,  they  have  been  in 
another  secondary  school  and  bring  here  with  them 
an  equivalent  of  that  standard.  Now  you  some 
to  (c)  “ be  certified  by  the  Principal  or  responsible 
teacher  to  have  reached  an  equivalent  satisfactory 
standard  of  education,”  not  the  standard  set  by  the 
Junior  Grade  of  the  Intermediate  Examination  Board, 
but  the  standard  set  by  your  own  school,  that  which 
finished  the  preparatory  course,  which  is  the  course 
settled  in  your  own  school  as  that  proper  before  a 
pupil  commences  the  specialised  course? — I am  very 
pleased  to  hear  you  say  that. 

13953.  I am  taking  it  from  the  paper,  if  I were  in 
charge  of  the  school  and  the  Department  proposed  to 
read  that  in  cany  other  way  I should  have  something 
to  say  to  them.  Have  they  put  it  the  other  way  and 
fixed  the  standadr  at  the  Junior  Grade? — The  regula- 
tions have  only  been  working  for  a month.  But  what 
I really  wanted  to  say  is  this,  we  don’t  think  there 
will  be  a- large  grant  at  once,  because  the  standard 
set  is  the  Junior  Grade  and  the  certificate  given  by 
the  Principal. 

13954.  You  have  missed  my  point,  the  Junior  Grade 
of  the  Intermediate  Board'  is  not  the  main  standard 
set  by  the  Department  here  at  all,  the  main  standard 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  preparatory  course,  that 
excludes  subjects  which  appear  in  the  Intermediate 
Board’s  examination,  but  are  not  required  for  the 
normal  course  for  artizan  students.  If  it  were  stated 
the  other  way  it  would  be  an  obviously  wrong  arrange- 
ment for  entry  to  an  artizan’s  course,  but  stated  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  preparatory  course  it  is  precisely 
in  the  line  of  education  you  are  giving  in  the  Pre- 
paratory school?— We  naturally  thought  we  could 
exempt  National  school  children  who  had  passed  the 
sixth  standard,  as  apparently  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission is  eligibility  for  entrance  to  the  sixth  stan- 
dard. We  assumed  that  one  year’s  work  was  equiva- 
lent to  their  having  passed  the  sixth  standard,  so 
that  most  of  the  Principals  in  urban  districts  have 
given  a certificate  of  exemption  to  students  from 
National  schools  who  have  passed  the  sixth. 

13955.  Well,  I am  not  going  to  say  whether  you 
are  justified  in  that  or  not,  because  it  turns  on  this 


question,  whether  in  doing  so  they  have  got  a kn 
ledge  of  elementary  mathematics  and  6element°W~ 
science  and  drawing,  that  is  the  preparatory  couis? 
those  who  enter  the  sixth  class  are  eligible  to  start’ 
little  late,  with  two  years  to  bring  them  up  in  Engiy 
mathematics,  science  and  drawing  in  addition  to  that  r 
—It  is  generally  assumed  that  one  year  will  suit 
What  will  happen  I don’t  know;  my  own  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  grant  will  not  be  very  much  for 
the  first  year,  I don’t  think  I misunderstand  your 
point  about  the  Junior  Grade,  and  I don’t  wish  other- 
people  to  misunderstand. 

13956.  To  take  the  view  you  put  in  words  would 
make  it  a very  serious  tiling  to  get  into  the  school?' 
—Very  well,  I will  leave  that  point.  The  majority 
of  my  staff  have  not  received  increases  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  two  members  of  my  staff 
have.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  expansion 
necessary  in  the  larger  building,  at  the  same  time 
as  my  Vice-Chairman  said,  we  feel  that  the  Depart- 
ment have  done  everything  they  could  for  us 
They  explained  that  they  have  no  building, 
fund  and  therefore  cannot  give  us  the  money. 
But  the  principals  do  feel  that  the  education; 
in  Irish  Schools  cannot  be  satisfactory  if  the- 
work  has  to  be  done  in  temporary  buildings. 
The  Committee  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
the  Department,  they  have  not  tied  our  hands,  we 
have  been  allowed,  and  indeed  encouraged,  to  for- 
mulate and  work  out  a local  scheme,  and  have  re- 
ceived generous  financial  assistance  and  expert  advice, 
we  have  also  always  found  the  officials  easy  of  access 
and  ready  to  help  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Further,  the  necessary  financial  arrangements 
should  be  made  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  enable  senior  pupils  of 
National  Schools  to  use  the  local  * technical 
school  as  a day  centre  for  classes  in  such  sub- 
jects as  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy 
I pointed  out  to  my  Committee  that  we  had  a large- 
room  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose,  and  on 
the  24th  of  September-,  1904,  the  Commissioners  wrote 
back  that  they  had  no  funds  available.  If  an 
arangement  could  be  made  between  the  National 
Board  and  the  Department  by  which  the.  senior  classes 
in  an  urban  district,  at  -any  rate,  could  come  say  two- 
hours  a week  in  the  daytime,  that  time  would  count 
as  part  of  the  National  school  time. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  allowed  to  count  as  part  of  tlie 
school  attendance,  but  there  is  no  grant  for  it. 

13957.  (Chairman). — They  earn  their  own  grants  by 
attendance  at  these  technical  schools? — We  felt  we- 
oould  not  legally  do  it,  we  could  not  face  the  auditor. 

13958.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  are  two  questions,, 
whether  you  would  get  additional  money  for  doing  it,, 
and  then  there  is  the  question,  could  you  do  it  with- 
out getting  additional  money? — Someone  hei-e  read  a 
paragraph  which  is  usually  put  in  schemes  that  no- 
National  scholars  may  attend  technical  classes  in  the 
day  time. 

13959.  I wonder  whether  that  clause  is  the  same  as- 
is  in  the  Act,  the  expression  technical  education,  and 
so  on,  “ Shall  not  include  instruction  given  in  ele- 
mentary schools”  if  that  is  all  they  put  in  the 
schemes  then  that  would  not  prevent  it,  it  would  not 
be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  ? — The  wording  is 
that  the  pupils  of  the  National  schools  shall  not  attend 
technical  school  classes  in  the  day  time.  There 
is  another  point  with  reference  to  the  Local 
Board  audit.  When  we  started  first  we  knew  our 
school  year  was  from  1st  August  to  31st  July,  and 
all  our  schemes  are  made  out  on  that  basis,  and  as 
you  know  the  Local  Government  Board  audit  is  from 
March  to  March.  We  wrote  about  that,  asking  that  the 
two  years  might  be  the  same,  because  of  ihe  difficulty  in 
preparing  the  double  balance  sheet,  and,  further, 
when  we  are  auditing  we  are  half-way  in  one  account 
and  half-way  in  another.  Really  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  not  much  clue  as  to  how  we  are 
spending  our  money.  It  would  be  a great  convenience 
to  the  Secretary  if  one  year  or  the  other  goes. 

13960.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  natural  year  is  your 
school  year  ? — Naturally.  There  was  a circular  letter 
from  the  Department  of  August,  1902,  in  which  they 
state  the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
require  the  accounts  to  be  audited  from  March  to- 
March,  and  the  other  year  is  from  August  to  July, 
and  I think  some  slight  inconvenience  may  be  caused 
by  the  overlapping  of  the  two  periods. 
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13961.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Mr  Hayes  said  the  number 
of  individual  students  last  year  was  246  ?— 224  in  the 
evening  classes  and  day  technical  school.  In  addition 
there  were  over  twenty  scholars  in  the  day  science 
class  for  local  Intermediate  schools.  He  also  made  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  in 
their  second  or  third  year  of  attendance.  You  may 
take  it  every  year  as  one-third — eighty-five.  _ 

13962.  Do  you  mean  to  say  no  more  than  eighty-five 
out  of  224  would  oome  bade  to  the  classes  a second 
year?— Those  are  the  actual  figures. 

J 13963.  Can  you  suggest  any  explanation  of  that, 
which  is  compartively  a small  proportion? — Most  of 
those  subjects  with  a considerable  number  of  students 
enrolled  are  subjects  that  naturally  formed  part  of 
two  or  three  years’  course  of  work.  Our  courses  do 
run  for  two  or  three  years. 

13964.  Then  I think  you  have  224  students,  about 
150  of  whom  would  not  attend  for  more,  than  the  one 
year? — We  have  large  classes  of  domestic  economy, 
and  some  of  the  other  girls’  classes  are  very  large. 
Servants  come  for  one  year’s  tuition. 

13965.  Shorthand  writing,  book-keeping,  and  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  those  are  the  classes  that  would 
attract  students  for  more  than  one  year?— Yes,  we 
run  classes  for  two  years  as  a rule. 

13966.  The  second  year  class  is  made  up  of 
seventy  or  eighty  continuing  students,  it  strikes  you 
as  a large  leakage?: — If  150  out  of  250  go  away  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  are  going  somewhere  else. 

13967.  (Mr.  Micks).— 'Would  a considerable  number 
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of  people  who  don’t  return  be  domestic  servants? — Oct  29,  1906. 
In  the  domestic  economy  senior  classes  you  may  take 
them  all  as  servants.  We  lie  between  Kingstown  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Pembroke  and  Dublin  on  the  other. 

If  I take  a student  for  stage  one  of  electricity  I then 
probably  lose  him  to  Kevin-street. 

13968.  But  taking  some  of  these  commercial  classes 
and  the  junior  stages  of  science  work  you  would  be 
getting  them  for  two  or  three  years  before  they 
reached  the  advanced  stage? — Yes ; there  are  advanced 
classes  in  chemistry  and  hygiene,  and  commercial  sub- 


13969.  One  should  not  regard  your  school  as  a 
unit,  but  as  bound  up  with  two  or  three  other 
schools  ? 

13970.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  bound  up  very  much 
with  Dublin  and  somewhat  with  Pembroke,  you  have 
to  represent  that  to  the  Department  when  it  comes 
to  be  a case  of  considering  the  year’s  work,  and  writing 
you  down  upon  the  decision  as  to  the  second  and  third 
year’s  work  ? — We  do  co-ordinate  with  Kingstown  in 
that  way.  Mr.  Macdonald  does  not  poach  on  my 
ground,  and  I send  him  students  for  classes  that  I 
do  not  take.  I sent  him  a number  of  plumbing 
students.  The  same  way  with  carpentry.  I can  work 
manual  instruction  classes,  but  not  carpentry. 

13071.  Do  one  of  the  other  schools  run  carpentry  ? — 
Kingstown  does  and  Kevin-street. 

13972.  And  it  is  near  enough  to  you  ? — It  is  only 
sixpence  return  by  train  to  Dublin.  I send  my  senior 
students  largely  to  them. 


13973.  (Chairman).— You  are  the  geologist  to  the 
Department  in  the  work  carried  out  in  connection  with 
the  mineral  and  raw  material  resources  of  the 
country? — I am.  , . , ,. 

13974.  Your  first  head  os  the  method  of  collecting 
information,  and  bringing  the  information  before  the 
public  ?— The  Secretary  of  the  Department  has  already 
given  evidence  on  the  general  lines  on  which  the  work 
is  carried  out,  he  has  thought  it  advisable  that  I 
should  go  further  into  the  matter,  and  explain  how 
the  work  is  useful  to  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  industries.  I would  like  to 
point  out  at  once  that  the  work  is  mainly  of  an 
economic  character,  really  more  of  applied  science.  I 
may  first  of  all  tell  you  that  I was  consulted  about 
this  work  when  I came  back  from  Africa.  The  most 
economical  method  was  to  circularise  the  people  and 
ask  them  what  they  had  in  the  country.  We  sent 
out  a large  number  of  circulars,  and  with  them  a 
form  to  be  filled  up  by  persons  sending  minerals, 
glass,  sands,  building  stones,  etc.,  for  exhibition  by 
the  Department  at  the  Cork  Exhibition.  By  that 
form  we  can  tell  at  a glance  the  nature  of  the  deposit, 
when  we  received  these  forms  I was  sent  round  on 
what  may  be  called  a flying  survey,  lasting  two 
months,  with  instructions  that  anything  I saw  already 
working,  and  which  was  capable  of  extension  by  im- 
proved methods,  I was  to  note.  I noticed  several  in- 
distries  that  were  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
capitalists.  I also  noticed  about  our  coal  deposits. 
Two  months  is  a very  short  time  in  which  to  run 
over  the  country,  but  I was  particularly  struck  by 
what  I may  call  those  industries  which  could  be  either 
extended  or  developed  in  the  country.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  struck  me  was  the  Kilkenny  coal  fields, 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  development,  and 
one  of  the  first  things  was,  I had  reason  to  believe 
from  the  stratification  of  the  district,  that  more  coal 
could  be  found.  In  Ballycastle  there  were  the  same 
indications.  The  Department’s  report  upon  the 
matter  has  been  found  to  be  correct  in  our  inference 
that  more  coal  was  to  be  found  in  the  Kilkenny  dis- 
trict, and  that  Ballycastle  was  worthy  of  being 
prospected. 

13975.  How  far  have  you  established  this  about 
Kilkenny.  It  has  been  established  by  a bore  hole  put 
down  about  two  years  ago,  they  have  discovered  an 
extension  of  the  measure. 

13976.  At  what  depth?— I understand  about  500 
feet. 

13977.  I think  I ought  first  to  have  asked  you  your 
own  experience  ? — My  experience  is,  I was  four  years 
at  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin.  I won  second 
prize  in  mineralogy,  and  obtained  a diploma  in  the 
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faculty  of  mining.  During  the  summer  holidays  I Lyburn.r.O.s. 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  learned  practical  mining. 

I have  thirteen  years  practical  experience  of  minerals 
and  mining  work,  mostly  in  South  Africa.  I was 
assistant  assayer  to  the  Rand  Central  Ore  Company, 
and  assayer,  surveyor,  and  consulting  engineer  to 
various  gold  mines  and  mineral  properties,  and  I 
had  experience  of  coal  in  the  Orange  River  Colony 
and  the  Transvaal. 

13978.  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  English  coal  ?— I 
have  been  on  the  Welsh  coalfields,  but  not  working. 

I have  been  through  the  English  coalfields  on  geological 
work,  but  have  never  been  called  in  to  be  consulted  on 
the  work.  I was  also  an  Assistant  Examiner  in 
Chemistry  to  the  English  Board  of  Education.  _ I would 
like  to  lay  stress  upon  the  usefulness  of  exhibitions  for 
•n.;.,  . — -t-  io  nf  arrant.  assistance  to  the 


this  sort  of  work  in  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  to  the 
capitalist  or  engineer  to  see  information  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  displayed  in  a systematic  way 
by  this  means,  and  I would  like  to  know  during  your 
visit  to  Limerick  if  you  saw  the  collection  of  minerals 
there.  I think  it  has  been  admitted  by  the  technical 
Press  that  more  especially  those  exhibitions  that  we  held 
in  London  were  very  well  carried  on,  and  I have  extracts 
from  the  papers  here  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  got  up,  that  we  catered  not  for  the  general 
public,  but  really  for  practical  men  who  might  invest 
capital.  When  I came  here  I had  a very  up-hill 
task.  I was  told  we  really  had  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try. I am  not  pleading  that  Ireland  is  an  El  Dorado 
merely  avaiting  development.  She  is  not,  but  there 
are  deposits  in  the  country  awaiting  development,  and 
some  of  these  deposics  by  the  efforts  of  the  Department  I 
think,  are  really  getting  under  way.  The  second 
question  as  to  the  economic  value  of  the  minerals 
sent  up.  I have  examined  about  500  samples,  and  have 
stated  their  economic  value  free  of  charge.  Any 
person  sending  in  a sample  can  get  a report 
they  can  rely  upon.  Not  one  of  those  reports  have 
been  criticised  out  of  the  whole  lot.  Now  we  seldom 
do  analyses,  but  we  do  so  in  all  cases  of  clays,  because 
a qualified  mineral  expert  can  generally  tell  from  the 
physical  examination  of  the  sample  the  value  of  the 
sample,  and  I safeguard  the  Department  by  stating 
that  the  report  as  sent  out  is  based  on  the  sample  sub- 
mitted, and  the  Department  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing whether  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  deposit 
or  not.  But  there  are  various  differences  in  the 
samples,  and  in  case  a sample  is  taken  by  myself,  I 
vouch  it  is  fairly  representative  of  the  deposit.  No. 
3 is  the  Department’s  policy  as  regards  this,  as  to  the 
inspection  of  minerals  deposited  and  the  usefulness 
thereof,  and  the  appreciation  by  the  people,  and  why 
prospecting  should  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  The 
manner  of  examining  deposits  is  first  of  all  inspection 
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. to  see  whether  they  warrant  prospecting;  the  second 
is  prospecting  to  see  if  they  warrant  development,  and 
the  third  is  development  proper.  We  only  go  as  far 
as  No.  1,  and  we  maintain  it  is  of  great  value  to  any 
person  who  intends  prospecting,  because  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  write  to  the  office,  and  ask  for  my  services. 
I go  down,  and  go  over  the  land  as  well  as  I can,  and 
tell  them  my  idea  of  what  should  be  done.  If  there 
is  any  indication  of  coal  measures  they  are  immedi- 
ately told  of  that.  With  clay  deposits  which  are  out- 
cropping or  granite  it  is  quite  easy;  prospecting  is 
not  necessary ; you  can  more  or  less  take  the  sample 
at  once. 

13979.  (Mr.  Micks). — Except  that  you  have  to  get 
inside  the  weather-worn  rock? — Yes.  In  limestone 

you  are  generally  down  to  the  solid  in  six 
inches,  and  granite  is  much  the  same.  We  tell  these 
persons  by  means  of  a report  what  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  boring  500  feet  would  be,  we 
tell  them  straight  off  whether  the  thing  is  worth  going 
on  with  or  not.  The  people  I find  from  the  official 
files  seem  to  appreciate  these  reports,  but  at  the 
same  time  some  say  we  should  prospect  by  means  of 
diamond  drilling.  I may  call  your  attention  at  once 
to  the  fact  that  the  [Department  are  not  the  owners 
of  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  country,  and  if  this 
was  to  be  done  it  would  involve  considerable  expendi- 
ture. I am  speaking  from  practical  experience  of 
diamond  drilling — the  risks  incurred  are  great,  and 
there  is  a great  liability  to  loss.  Of  course,  this  thing 
could  be  done  if  we  had  funds  to  do  it,  but  I don’t 
know  whether  it  would  be  a diplomatic  move  to  do 
it,  because  we  are  not  the  owners  of  the  minerals. 
There  is  no  country  I am  aware  of  except  Canada 
that  are  doing  this.  I understand  in  Canada  the 
Canadian  Government  have  two  diamond  drills,  and 
charge  the  people  35  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  drill- 
ing. I am  not  able  quite  to  say  as  regards  the 
minerals,  I have  only  been  over  the  border  of  Canada. 
I am  not  prepared  exactly  to  say  how  the  minerals 
of  Canada  stand,  whether  they  are  Crown  property  or 
the  property  of  individuals. 

13980.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  diamond  drills  are  pro- 
bably owned  by  the  province  of  Ontario,  I don’t  think 
the  Dominion  Government  has  any?— It  is  the 
province  of  Ontario  I refer  to.  I cannot  exactly 
say  whether  its  diamond  drills  have  been  successful 
or  not,  but  I am  prepared  to  say  this  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  iron-mining  companies  in 
Ontario,  they  have  found  it  advisable  to  buy  their 
own  drills.  This  question  of  diamond  drilling  is  one 
about  which  I have  got  into  a good  deal  of  trouble 
about  the  country.  “ Why  don’t  you  bring  a diamond 
drill  with  you  ?”  It  is  about  twenty-five  ton 
weight  and  not  easy  to  carry  about.  Of  course,  it  can 
be  done,  and  may  be  done.  In  the  Land  Act  of  1903 
the  Crown  have  reserved  the  minerals,  that  brings  in 
a different  state  of  things,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
Department  are  not  the  owners  of  the  minerals,  and 
we  have  not  got  a diamond  drill. 

13981.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  to  your  methods  of  in- 
spection, I suppose  before  you  proceed  to  go  and 
inspect  any  area  you  will  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  all  the  information  that  is  available  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Geological  Survey  ?— Yes,  I do;  I may 
tell  you  that  I don’t  bind  myself  bv  any  survey ; I 
want  to  see  things  for  myself,  and  I have  found  out 
that  m certain  cases  they  are  not  correct. 

13982.  All  I want  to  be  assured  of  is  that  you  have 
access  to  all  the  information  they  have  got?— Cer- 
tainly.  The  Survey  is  under  the  Department,  and 
their  information  is  fully  available  to  me. 

13983.  And  you  habitually  utilise  that  as  far  as  it 
w . . an“  “on  go  to  the  ground  yourself  and 
verify  it  or  correct  it,  or  extend  it?— I won’t  say  I 
always  take  their  maps  to  the  field,  I answer  the 
question  by  saying  generally  I do ; there  are  plenty 
of  times  I don  t,  because  we  have  a pretty  good  know- 
ledge of  the  country  after  five  years.  In  the  case  of 
inspecting  a quarry  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
geological  map. 

13984  The  Geological  Survey  have  been  at  it  forty 
years,  there  are  cases  in  which  you  don’t  think  it  worth 

Slf  i1!00^  ?PT What  ^ have  done?— I don’t  say 
that  at  all  but  I can  go  over  the  ground  and  see  for 
myself.  I believe,  of  course,  in  their  maps,  and  they 

al13qfie5fUT  ?Ut  1 d°ni  bfid  r7Self  theiPr  maPs-  7 

13985.  I have  no  doubt  that  with  a survey  which 
has  done  its  work  a long  time  ago  there  mly  five 
been  changes  m the  surface  sine!  that  tifie?-Y* 


Another  thing,  of  course,  we  go  into  the  old  recorrl 
and  mining  reports  published  on  the  district.  M 

13986.  What  is  there  available  in  Dublin  in  th 
way  of  mining  records  of  previous  work;  there  i« 
Mining  Record  Office? — No,  but  in  the  Home  0&° 
they  published  a list  of  abandoned  mines  and  tL06 
suit  that  record. 

13987.  The  list  of  abandoned  mines  is  printed?— 
Yes,  but  not  the  plans  ; when  I was  in  London  I had 
to  call  in  and  see  the  plans  of  the  abandoned  mines 

13988.  (Chairman). — I hope  you  were  successful 
— I was.  I found  the  information.  No.  4 is  the  in 
formation  Bureau.  We  are  continually  being  asked 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  in  this  country  and 
we  are  in  a position  to  send  full  information  on  this 
point.  We  receive  a good  many  inquiries  from  Ene 
land,  where  at  present  they  are  taking  rather  a large 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  industries  of 
Ireland.  This  may  be  a tall  statement  to  make 
but  I do  not  know,  and  I have  practical  ex’ 
perienoe  of  eight  or  nine  foreign  countries,  and 
I don’t  know  of  any  country  which  can  give 
such  complete  information  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  do  about  mineral  indus- 
tries, and  the  information  is  appreciated  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  No.  5,  I come  back  upon  that 
question  of  the  mineral  work  of  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. I have  practical  knowledge  of  what  the" 
following  countries  are  doing— South  Africa,  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  And  our  work  is  of  a more  practical 
nature  than  that  performed  in  these  countries.  You 
might  ask  me,  “Why  do  you  make  this  statement?" 
I called  on  the  Departments  of  those  countries 
amd  inquired  for  information  and  put  before 
them  a certain  number  of  questions  as  to 
what  they  were  doing,  and  coming  back  I make 
this  statement,  and  abide  by  it.  As  an  example 
I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  samples 
hero  (produced),  we  thought,  it  would  be  better  to 
bring  them  before  you.  If  this  clay  (produced) 
existed  in  any  of  these  countries  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  clay-works  called  for  advice. 

I do  not  think  that  they  would  take  the 

matter  in  hands  and  make  these  tests  and 

issue  a report  stating  how  the  clay  should  be 
worked,  etc.  However,  when  such  a matter  comes 
before  the  Department  this  proprietor  obtains 

my  own  advice  and  also  that  of  an  expert  potter. 
You  see  the  white  scum  existing  on  that  tile  and 
a sort  of  crookedness.  That  (producing  another  speci- 
men) is  brought  here  to  show  you  how  by  means  of 
the  Department  coming  in  and  taking  bulk  samples, 
56  pounds  weight  of  clay,  and  experimenting  upon  it 
we  produced  first  of  all  a better  colour  ; we  were  asked 
to  get  rid  of  the  white  colour,  and  have  done  so.  We 
have  shown  the  proprietor  of  that  works  how  to  bake 
his  clay  and  rebuild  his  kiln.  We  have  letters  hereto 
say  that  owing  to  the  Department’s  efforts  in  taking 
up  this  work  he  has  increased  his  output  and  wants 
further  advice.  We  have  proved  to  that  proprietor 
that  he  should  go  in  for  a higher  class  of  articles 
Not  one  of  those  foreign  countries  does  that. 
You  have  heard  of  the  case  of  the  Newry  sand, 
lime  and  brick  industry.  The  Newry  people 
s’aid  they  wanted  to  consult  an  expert.  I 
selected  the  process  for  them,  and  went  into 
every  particular,  and  I see  by  Mr.  Irwine’s  and  Sir 
James  Henderson’s  evidence  that  they  are  satisfied. 
Mr.  Gill  also  dealt  with  a granite  quarry  about  which 
we  were  called  in  and  gave  expert  advice.  Not  one  of 
those  Governments  will  send  a man  down  free  of  cost 
to  give  advice  on  these  things,  and  that  is  why  I 
maintain  our  work  is  of  a much  more  practical  nature 
than  that  performed  by  these  countries.  Let  any  per- 
son who  intends  to  start  an  industry  walk  into  the 
Government  offices  in  these  countries  and  ask  for  in- 
formation as  to  a suitable  industry,  etc.,  they  would 
be  able  to  give  him  some  information,  but  I maintain 
aie  n°t  in  such  a position  to  give  information  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in  this  country. 
Sometimes  I am  told  in  the  country,  “ Why  don't  you 
work  these  mines  ?”  I reply : We  are  not  owners  of 
the  minerals.  It  is  sometimes  told  me  that  Germany 
works  her  own  mines.  I say  yesr,  but  they  work  their 
owm  coal  mines  because  thev  own  the  railway  and 
railway  workshops. 

13989.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  the  railways  were  pur- 

chased you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  own 
the  mines  ? — I don’t  think  so,  taking  it  all  round, 
that  the  Government  should  work  the  mines.  In  Ger- 
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_,nv  of  course,  being  owners  of  the  railways  they 
working  ooal  mines.  In  the  Harfcz  moun- 
Sia.  the  Government  ore  working  » le.d  mine 
T think  they  would  like  to  be  out  of  it  if 
they  could.  As  to  the  other  industrial  invest- 
eations  carried  out,  I would  like  to  mention  glass. 
The  Department  being  anxious  to  revive  that  industry 
as  much  as  possible,  erected  an  experimental  fur- 
nace at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  and  employed  two 
class  blowers  and  a glass  manufacturer  from  Belfast. 

I took  up  the  chemistry  process,  and  we  brought  sand 
from  Donegal,  and  I think  we  have  shown  by  these 
two  -roblets  (produced),  one  a reproduction  of  the 
Waterford  glass  and  the  other  a Waterford  liqueur 
class,  that  the  sand  for  this  exists  in  Ireland.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  rather  good  work.  What  we  wanted  to 
do  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  that  here  was 
an  industry  that  had  died  out,  and  why  should  not 
somebody  take  it  up.  We  were  unsuccessful  in  getting 
any  Irish  people  to  take  it  ur>.  and  we  had  a special 
inquiry  from  an  American  firm.  I examined  over 
thirty  samples  of  sand  free  of  all  cost,  we  gave  them 
estimates  of  all  the  ingredients  delivered  in 
Dublin,  we  selected  a site  and  gave  them  every  pos- 
sible information,  we  gave  them  a complete  proposi- 
tion to  come  to  Ireland,  but  on  account  of  foreign, 
competition  they  decided  they  would  not  go  on 
with  it.  But  that  is  a case  we  went  into 
and  did  everything  we  possibly  could  with  ex- 
pert advice  to  try  and  get  somebody  to  take 
up  the  industry.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
pottery.  We  have  had  a1  special  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  common  housuehold  pot- 
tery, teapots,  we  found  out  owing  to  the  different 
conditions  in  the  country,  the  absence  of  proper  fire- 
clay and  fuel,  -md  the  people  not  having  any  here- 
ditary training  as  potters,  it  was  not  possible.  This 
is  the  largest  pottery  inquiry  ever  held ; over  250 
samples  of  clay  were  examined,  and  instead  of  making 
a chemical  analysis  we  made  a technical  analysis. 
Then  as  to  cement.  The  Department  have  proven 
the  existence  of  cement  materials  in  Ireland.  You 
may  say  this  was  known  before?  _ It  was  in  the 
case  of  Dublin  and  Wexford,  but  it  has  not  been 
known  in  the  case  of  Limerick  and  other  centres. 
There  is  a cement  factory  at  Wexford.  That  was  a 
case  where  by  means  of  an  expert’s  advice  and  in 
vestigation  the  people  had  more  or  less  a cut  and  dry 
proposition.  There  is  a very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  mineral  exploitations  and  mindral  de- 
velopment during  the  last  three  years.  In  copper, 
mining  is  going  on  at  Bonmahon,  Mines,  Cusheen, 
Newport,  Cluin,  Allihies,  and  the  Schull  district.  In 
coal  mining  Ballycastle  is  being  developed  and  also 
Kilkenny  on  a much  larger  scale.  Kilkenny  is  abso- 
lutely handicapped  for  want  of  transit  facilities. 

13990.  You  have  not  looked  into  any  of  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made? — It  never  came  before 
me  officially.  If  you  asked  me  is  Kilkenny  worthy  of 
transport  scheme,  I should  say  certainly,  either  a rail- 
way or  a canal.  There  are  the  Skehanna  and  Jarrow 
seams  quite  capable  of  making  producer  gas.  As  re- 
gards quarries,  you  have  Galway  granite,  Carrigart, 
Mount  Charles,  New  Donegal,  Newcastle  (Co.  Down), 
Liscannor  Quarries,  and  Longstone.  Brick-works — 

Newry,  Courtown  and  Carrickfergus.  Those  and  others 
represent  nominal  capital  to  Ireland  in  three  years  of 
about  a million  of  money.  I should  estimate  the 
actual  capital  at  £300,000.  An  argument  which  I 
expect  might  be  used  against  me  is  this,  that  there 
was  a decrease  in  coal  lart  year  of  about  10,000  tons; 
my  reply  is  that  that  is  due  to  the  sinking  of  shafts 
and  erecting  of  machinery  at  Kilkenny,  so  as  to  get 
ready  for  increased  output  in  future.  There  is  an 
increase  in  the  stone  output  of  Ireland  of  about 
60,000  tons,  increase  in  value,  £17,000,  the  increase 
in  workmen  is  440.  There  is  a decrease,  as  I told 
you,  in  coal,  which  was  to  be  expected. 

13991.  Have  all  the  quarries  increased  propor- 
tionately or  have  some  dropped  and  new  ones  started  ? 
— I am  depending  for  the  facts  I give  you  on  the 
Inspector  from  the  Home  Office,  we  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

13992.  (Chairman). — Who  is  the  Inspector  of 
Mines? — Mr.  John  Gerr.ird. 

13993.  What  do  the  statistics  show  as  regards  coal  ? 
— As  regards  coal,  I may  tell  you  this,  that  in  1903 
the  Royal  Commission  upon  Coal  Supplies  wrote  to 
the  Department  for  information  as  regards  Ireland, 
asking  ns  if  we  would  take  up  the  work  of  collecting 
and  estimating  the  amount  of  available  coal  in  the 


country,  this  was  put  before  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department,  and  I very  frankly  told  him  that  I 
conld  not  be  a party  to  taking  up  this  work,  knowing,  j, 
as  I did  know,  that  there  might  be  some  mistakes  as  F.. 
regards  the  plans  which  I was  to  bring  round.  The 
Secretary  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
and  told  him  that  the  Department  considered  certain 
plans  should  be  revised  ; tne  matter  then  dropped,  and 
Professor  Hull  came  over  here  and  published  his  Re- 
port. It  was  sent  to  the  Department  by  the  Royal 
Commission  for  observations,  we  sent  back  a letter 
that  we  were  unable  to  concur  in  the  views  expressed 
by  Professor  Hull  upon  the  question  of  the  necessity 
for  a revision  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Irish 
coal-fields.  The  matter  stopped  there.  Professor 
Hull’s  Report  was  published,  and  Ballycastle  and 
Kilkenny  have  since  that  been  proven  to  contain  more 
coal.  As  regards  the  Ballycastle  fields  he  says, 

“ This  small  ooal  tract,  occupying  part  of  a lofty 
cliff,  may  be  considered  as  practically  exhausted.” 
We  called  attention  in  1902  that  Ballycastle  was 
worth  exploiting,  and  I understand  that  boring 
operations  have  proven  that  the  quantity  is  about 
fifty-six  million  tons. 

13994.  Mr.  Gerrard  says  the  prospects  are  distinctly 
encouraging? — You  asked  me  what  my  opinion  is  of 
the  amount  of  available  coal  in  the  country.  The 
Royal  Commission  gave  it  as  175  million  tons.  I am 
of  opinion  that  the  ooal  reserves  of  Ireland  are  about 
200  million  tons  over  that. 

13995.  If  the  Royal  Commission  is  right  it  is  a very 
considerable  amount  ? — The  Royal  Commission,  I 
think,  are  wrong,  because  here  they  say  Ballycastle 
is  exhausted. 

13996.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  not  that  a different  place 
along  the  cliff? — No,  it  was  more  or  less  the  same 
ground.  The  same  thing  will  occur  with  Kilkenny. 
You  will  find  Kilkenny  will  come  out  with  nearly 
double  her  estimated  quantity.  There  may  be 
another  concealed  coal  field  in  »he  country  between 
the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh  and)  the  seacoast  of 
Antrim. 

13997.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  evidence  of  that? 
— Of  course,  it  is  geological,  but  there  is  a possibility 
of  coal  being  found  there. 

13998.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  that  by  the  Geological  Survey’s  Memoir?— I 
don’t  think  so.  If  you  were  to  say  to  me,  “ I want 
to  bore  for  coal  in  Ireland,”  I would  not  bring  you 
there  first  of  all;  I would  bring  you  to  some  of  the 
known  fields.  The  Slieveanerin  district  opposite 
Arigna  is  well  worth  looking  into. 

13999.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  are  leaving  out  the  largest 
field,  the  Tyrone  field? — That  is  the  Lough  Neagh 
field  I was  mentioning,  and  about  there  again  I 
would  point  out  is  a field  very  worthy  of  exploration, 
and  I think  you  will  see  a borehole  going  down  there 
in  the  next  six  or  seven  months. 

14000.  The  amount  brought  up  there  is  very  large? 
— Not  at  present.  The  principal  extension  of  this 
field  may  be  found  between  Lough  Neagh  and  An- 
trim. We  have  pointed  out  this  Tyrone  field  as  worthy 
of  exploitation,  f-nd  also  Ballycastle  and  Kilkenny. 
Although  we  had  very  little  to  do  with  expert 
advice,  at  the  same  time  we  must  get  credit  for 
pointing  them  out  as  being  worthy  of  further  ex- 
ploitation. They  are  now  being  worked  by  private 
people.  The  following  three  industries  are  very 
worthy  of  consideration;  glaze  brick,  cement,  and 
glass.'  In  connection  with  the  glazed  briclc  I think 
private  enterprise  will  take  up  that ; we  have  carried 
out  experiments  on  glazing  brick.  Cement-making 
will,  I hope,  be  taken  up ; if  you  return  here  in  a 
year  or  two  you  will  see  a cement  factory  erected  as 
to  which  the  Department  have  beeai  asked  their 
opinion  and  have  given  their  advice.  As  regards- 
glass,  we  are  also  in  communication  at  the  present, 
time  with  people  who  are  going  into  these  matters, 
so  I hope  in  time  we  will  have  these  industries  estab- 
lished. 

14001.  Then,  the  action  of  the  Department  at  pre- 
sent is ? — As  a bureau  of  information  and 

economic  advice. 

14002.  (Mr.  Srotcn). — And  making  experiments? — 
Yes. 

14003.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  traveling  expenses  are 
free  ; they  are  not  charged  ? — W e are  charging  nothing. 

I am  bound  by  an  agreement  with  the  Department  not 
to  accept  any  private  fees.  I may  say  we  are  continually 
5 H 2 
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being  consulted  by  capitalists.  I am  booked  in.  places 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  demand  for  3ny  services 
are  so  great  that  I cannot  tackle  the  work.  I have  to 
do  everything  myself. 

14004.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  list  of  engage- 
ments?— I am  two  years  due  in  Kerry  to  finish  a 
mineral  survey  of  Kerry.  I have  a mineral  survey  in. 
the  south-west  portion  of  Cork.  I have  to  attend  to 
certain  business  in  connection  with  new  industries. 
I have  had  no  leave  for  five  years  except  a week  or 
two,  and  I am  full  up  of  all  sorts  of  economic  work, 
which  takes  a lot  of  time. 

14005.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  other  duty  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  minerals  ? — I have  got  a lot  of 
other  industrial  matters  to  advise  upon.  I am  deal- 
ing with  seaweed. 

14006.  Kelp  ? — No ; that  is  not  the  industry  I refer 
to.  It  is  for  the  manufacture  of  a new  material 
from  seaweed. 

14007.  Your  time  has  not  been  given  to  mineral 
matters  only? — Well,  it  is  nearly  all  mineral 
matters  except  that.  There  is  the  organising  of 
these  exhibitions. 

14008.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Have  you  much  correspond- 
ence?— A good  deal. 

14009.  It  must  take  a lot  of  time  ?— I have  to  do  a 
lot  of  my  correspondence  in  my  private  house.  If  I 
want  to  find  out  the  economic  value  of  certain 
minerals  I write  from  my  private  house.  I have 
to  draft  my  reports  at  home.  I am  constantly  being 
interviewed  by  people  who  want  information  and 
this  takes  up  a large  amount  of  my  time  at  the  office. 

14010.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  you  draft  a minute  it 
would  be  written  for  you  in  the  secretariat  ?— I 
draft  my  replies  and  they  are  written.  I write  in 
pencil  that  the  following  reply  should  be  sent. 

14011.  (Chairman). — I take  it  from  you,  generally, 
that  your  time  is  fully  occupied? — My  time  is  more 
than  fully  taken  up.  I am  more  than  two  years  in 
arrears.  If  I were  working  for  a private  firm  as  a 
mining  engineer,  I know  what  people  would  have  to 
pay  if  they  wanted  advice. 

14012.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  is  your  relation  with 
the  Geological  Survey  generally  or  with  Professor  Cole, 


the  head  of  the  Survey?— Our  work  is  co-ordinate 
and  we  do  not  clash  in  any  way.  wa 

14013.  What  are  the  relations  of  your  office  with 
Geological  Survey : what  do  you  call  your  office?— Ec 
nomic  geologist. 

14014.  What  is  the  official  connection  between  vm 
and  the  Geological  Survey,  or  between  you  and  Pm 
fessor  Cole:  is  there  any  at  all?— The  Geological  Sur' 
vey  deal  with  the  soil  and  structural  geology  of  tl.' 
country,  but  when  people  want  to  know  the  economic 
value  of  a mineral  they  come  to  me.  Professor  Cole 
and  the  Geological  Survey  do  not  receive  anr 
samples  of  minerals  sent  into  the  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  economic  value.  It  was  arranged  with 
Sir  A.  Geikie  that  all  economic  enquiries  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  Department.  The  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey  has  been,  up  to  about  a year  ago 
directed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
work  consists  of  a drift  survey  of  Ireland.  Since  the 
Department  took  it  over  that  work,  I understand 
part  of  the  Kilkenny  coal  field  has  been  re-surveyed  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  but  Professor  Cole  does  not 
give  me  my  instructions,  and  I have  not  to  give  him 
any;  we  are  quite  independent,  but  work  together. 

14015.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned  there  is  no 
change  in  your  relations  with  Professor  Cole  or  the 
Geological  Survey  since  the  Survey  was  handed  over 
to  the  Department? — No,  it  is  exactly  the  same.  We 
work  in  every  way  together.  It  is  this  way  in  the 
mining  world : we  deal  with  the  present,  and  I think 
Survey  deal  with  the  past,  i.  e.,  Stratigraphical 
Geology. 


14016.  (Chairman). — And  the  minerals  live  in  the 
future? — We  have  really  been  acting  as  a bureau  of 
information  for  the  last  five  years,  and  in  that  way 
I think  we  can  best  help  the  working  of  the  mines 
and  other  industries.  If  there  is  money  you  can  do 
anything. 

14017.  What  do  you  point  out  as  the  newest  coal 
development? — Ballycastle;  it  is  said  they  are  going 
to  turn  out  2,000  tons  daily.  The  principal  copper  de- 
velopment appears  to  be  Bonmalmn.  I think  the 
Commissioners  should  see  some  of  the  files. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTIETH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30th,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present  : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Sir  Ckjiisiophek  Nixon,  Bart.,  examined. 


14018.  (Chairman). — You  are  President  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  of  Ireland? — Yes,  sir. 

14019.  And  you  have  given  us  a statement  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  College  and  its  relations 
to  the  Department.  Perhaps  yon.  would  kindly 
read  it? — A Statement  was  submitted  on  the  27th 
April,  1900  ; and  I may  point  out  that  the  scheme 
is  given  on  our  Minute  Book  (produced).  But  the 
scheme  adopted  was  very  considerably  different  from 
that ; and  later  on  in  our  Minutes  we  show  the  scheme 
which  is  in  actual  operation. 

14020.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  scheme  which  you  can 
hand  in?— That  (produced)  is  the  only  copy;  and 
that  is  not  the  scheme  that  is  working  now.  The  point 
I call  your  attention  to  particularly  is  the  part  of  the 
scheme  which  deals  with  subscribers  and  non-sub- 
scribers. 

14021.  The  sources  of  income  arc  students’  fees; 
secondly,  subscribers’ ; and  thirdly,  non-subscribers’ 
fees.  Ail  persons  subscribing  a sum  of  two  guineas 
annually  to  the  College  have  certain  privileges  which 
are  enumerated,  and  may  have  horses  examined  at  the 
College,  and  might,  in  cases  of  outbreaks  of  disease,  on 
payment  of  fixed  charges,  have  a post  mortem  ex- 
amination?— That  is  the  point  which  deals  with  the 
original  intention  of  the  staff  of  the  College,  to  prac- 
tice as  veterinary  surgeons,  and  derive  an  income  from 
it.  You  will  see  the  very  important  bearing  of  that 
as  I proceed. 

14022.  (Mr.  Micks). — For  the  purpose  of  getting 
clinique,  mainly? — That  was  one  of  the  purposes,  ana 
also  getting  an  income.  After  some  years'  of  agitation 
the  project  of  establishing  a Veterinary  College  for 
Ireland  at  last  received  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Morley,  announced  that  a grant-in-aid 
of  £15,000  would  be  given  in  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment. Before  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  the  grant,  the  Government  went  out  of  office. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  a Charter  of  Incorporation 
was  granted  in  which  a provision  was  made  for  the 
creation  of  a Board  of  Governors  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  members,  twelve  of  whom  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  twelve  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
four  by  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  four  by  the  subscribers.  In  1899  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act  was  passed  and  a provision  was  made  in  this  Act 
for  the  granting  of  a sum  of  £15,000  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  suitable  buildings,  fittings,  and  appli- 
ances for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland. 
On  the  31st  January,  1900,  a letter  was  received  from 
the  Department  asking  that  a scheme  for  the  working 
of  the  College  should  be  at  once  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted for  its  approval.  The  scheme  was  submitted 
upon  the  27th  April,  1900,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  subjoined  letter  was  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 


“DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND, 
“Upper  Merrion-street, 

“ April  28 th,  1900. 

Sir, 

Referring  to  the  coversations  which  have  taken  place 
between  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  and  Professor  Cun- 


ningham on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Vet-  0ct ■ *<hlS>06. 
erinary  College  for  Ireland  and  the  Vice  President  and  gir  Christopher 
Secretary  of  this  Department,  I am  directed  by  the  Nixon,  Bart. 
Vice-President  formally  to  notify  to  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Governors,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  the  existing  Charter  ought  to  be  altered 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of 
Governors  to  forty,  the  additional  eight  members  thus 
provided  for  to  be  appointed  by  this  Department. 

“ Pending  this  alteration  it  is  obvious  that  no  im- 
portant decision  should  be  come  to  as  to  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  College.  But  the  Vice-President, 
in  view  of  the  strong  representations  made  to  him  as 
to  the  necessity  of  immediately  deciding  on  the  site 
for  the  College,  and  appointing  the  Principal  thereof, 
desires  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  will 
assent  to  the  Governors  taking  steps  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  on  a receips  of  a resolution 
of  the  Governors  agreeing  to  make  the  required 
alteration  in  their  Charter. 


“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed),  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary. 

“ Sir  Christopher  Nixon.” 

Some  difficulties  arose  but  were  surmounted  in  re- 
ference to  a claim  made  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
for  a proportional  increase  of  its  representation  on 
the  Board  under  the  new  Charter.  Under  the  original 
Charter  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  nominated  twelve 
out  of  the  thirty-two  Governors,  and  then  when  the 
number  was  increased  to  forty,  they,  asked  that  they 
should  have  a proportionate  increase  in  their  repre- 
sentation. 

14023.  (Mr.  Brown). — May  I ask  you  how  she  ad- 
ministration of  the  Veterinary  Collage  came  to  be 
vested  in  the  Department  ? — It  is  not  vested  in  the 
Department,  but  in  a Board  of  Governors,  consisting 
of  forty,  of  whom  thirteen  are  nominated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  twelve  by  the  Crown,  and 
fifteen  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

14024.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  Department  in 
relation  to  the  Governors  ? — This  draJft  is  written  with 
a view  to  showing  the  relations  of  the  Department  to 
the  Veterinary  College.  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
statutable  relation  further  than  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  established  the  Department  provided  that 
the'  Department  should  have  the  power  to  grant 
£15,000.  It  was  in  the  Department  that  that  power 
was  vested,  and  a further  provision  exists  under  the 
Act  enabling  it  to  dispose  of  other  moneys  in  favour 
of  such  a project  as  a Veterinary  College. 

14025.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  impression  is  that  the 
Department  made  an  extra  grant  and  owing  to  having 
made  an  extra  grant  considered  that  they  should  have 
representation  ? — Yes. 

14026.  In  the  same  way  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
got  representation  for  their  £1,000  ? — Yes. 

10427.  (Chairman).- — This  letter  of  the  28th  of 
April,  1900,  seems  to  assume  a right  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  advise,  at  all  events,  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Veterinary  College.  They  suggest 
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that,  “In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  the  existing 
Charter  ought  to  he  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Governors  to  forty,  the  ad- 
ditional eight  members  thus  provided  for  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department,”  That,  T suppose,  is 
intended  by  the  Department  as  a condition  before 
giving  any  pecuniary  assistance  to  the.  Veterinary  Col- 
lege ? — Yes ; but  furthermore,  antecedent  to  that,  they 
asked  the  Governors  to  submit  to  them  a scheme  for 
the  working  of  the  College  for  their  approval. 

14028.  In  order  to  see  whether  they  would  he  justi- 
fied in  granting  any  money? — Yes. 

14029.  There  was  no  other  connection  than  that? — 
No  other  connection  further  than  that  the  Depart- 
ment constantly  made  use  of  the  Veterinary  College 
for  carrying  on  works  of  importance  in  connection  with 
agriculture  throughout  the  country,  and  the  outbreak 
of  epidemics. 

14030.  But  iall  that  rested  simply  on  the  pecuniary 
relations  between  the  two  ? — To  a large  extent  it  did ; 
and  the  Department  had  the  keenest  possible  interest 
in  the  working  of  the  Veterinary  College,  and  aiding 
it  up  to  a certain  point,  and  I should  like  to  put  it 
very  prominently  that  the  Department  was  extremely 
sympathetic  towards  the  movement  from,  its  incep- 
tion. It  never  failed  us  at  the  critical  moment.  In 
the  original  Charter  there  were  four  Governors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  subscribers,  and  four  by  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  But  as  the  duties 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  they  naturally  htid  that  those  four 
representatives  should  be  given  to  them. 

14031.  (Mr.  Brown). — When  did  the  transfer  of  tie 
duties  of  the  National  Board  take  place.  It  is  not 
enumerated  amongst  those  being  transferred  ? — The  Act 
provides  that  “The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  in  connection  with 
the  Albert  Institution  and  the  Munster  Institution  ” 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department. 

14032.  That  does  not  include  the  Veterinary  Col- 
lege?— It  does  not ; but  it  determines  the  representa- 
tion that  was  given  on  the  Board  of  Veterinary  College 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
The  non-representation  of  the  subscribers,  who  were 
to  be  represented  by  four  Governors  under  the  first 
Charter  was  brought  about  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, a matter  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  financial  position  of  the  College. 
In  the  scheme  for  the  working  of  the  College  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Department,  provision  was  made 
for  clinical  teaching  at  the  College,  by  which  two 
material  advantages  would  be  secured,  first  sufficient 
material  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; and,  second, 
a steady  income  from  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine  amongst  subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  a 
source  of  income  largely  availed  of  by  the  Koval 
Veterinary  College,  London.  This  proposal  excited 
the  keen  opposition  of  the  .members  of  the  veterinary 
profession,  not  confined  to  those  practising  in  Dublin, 
but  also  of  the  provincial  members  of  the  profession. 
The  question  became  an  acute  one. 

14032a.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Were  the  fees  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  go  into  the  funds  of  the  College  absolutely  ? 
— Absolutely. 

14033.  The  Professors  giving  advice  to  those  sub- 
scribers had  no  interest  in  those  fees? — No  pecuniary 
interest.  It  came  to  the  College. 

14034.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — It  was  a matter  of  express 
contract  between  the  Professors  and  the  College? — 
Yes ; we  give  the  Professors  their  salaries,  and  some 
of  them  devote  their  whole  time  to  it. 

14036.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  according  to  the 

original  proposal  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tice outside  the  College?— No;  they  were  not;  they 
were  obliged  to  give  all  their  services  to  the  College, 
and  that  arrangement  exists  at  the  present  time.  The 
veterinary  profession  contended  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  for  a State-aided  College  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  recognised  practitioners,  whilst  the 
Governors  of  the  College  regarded  its  interests  as  their 
paramount  concern.  Various  consultations  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  took  place  between  the  College 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Department,  and  repre- 
sentatives _ of  the  veterinary  profession  on  the  other 
hand.  Without  dwelling  unnecessarily  upon  all  the 
steps  taken  in  connection  with  this  matter  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  following  developments.  A 
Veterinary  Defence  Association  was  formed,  and  a 
Committee-  of  this  Association  waited  upon  the  De- 


partment on  the  31st  May,  1900,  putting  before  th 
Vice-President  their  views  as  to  the  College  unde 
taking  practice.  A letter  was  received  some  da-T 
afterwards  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Assoc 
tion  stating  that  the  contention  of  the  profession  had 
weighed  veiy  much  with  the  Vice-President  and  tW 
he  had  asked  the  deputation  to  submit  an  alternate 
scheme  which  would  provide  facilities  for  clinicIT 
teaching  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  veterinary  practitioners.  In  due  course 
the  scheme  was  sent  to  the  Department  and  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Veterinary  ColW 
for  consideration.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Gover 
nors  was  called  for  the  purpose,  Professor  Cunnine- 
■ham  and  I waited  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  1)1 
partment  and  we  discussed  with  him  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Governors  in  relation  to  this  question" 
The  sum  named  as  representing  what  we  expected' 
to  derive  from  practice  was  put  down  at  £400  a year 
A proposal  was  made  to  limit  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  to  £300  a year,  but  both  Professor 
Cunningham  and  myself  stated  decisively  that  no  sum 
less  than  £400  a year  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  wa* 
upon  an  understanding  that  this  sum  would  be  pro- 
vided that  we  undertook  to  recommend  the  Governors 
to  accept  the  alternative  scheme  which  had  obtained' 
the  approval  and  support  of  the  Department.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  scheme  of  a free  clinique- 
formulated  by  the  veterinary  profession  was  adopted 
and,  at  a meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  College,  held' 
on  the  2nd  February,  1903,  the  following  motion  was 
unanimously  carried : " The  question  of  private  prac- 
tice by  the  College  having  been  raised  it  was  re- 
solved that  in  view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
reasonable  claim  made  by  it,  in  its  own  interests,  no 
private  practice  be  undertaken  by  the  College.”  This- 
resolution  would  not,  I believe,  have  been  carried  but 
for  the  assurance  given  by  me  to  the  Governors  that 
the  College  would  be  compensated  by  a grant  from 
the  -Department,  and  in  the  minutes,  of  a meeting 
held  on  the  15th  September,  1902,  in  the  estimate 
given  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  College 
for  the  year  the  following  note  in  reference  to  income 
appears : “ This  sum  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  yearly  grant  promised  by  the  Department 
for  the  abandonment  by  the  College  of  fees  derivable 
from  practice  and  subscribers.” 

14036.  (Chairman). — W as  that  undertaking,  or  pro- 
mise, or  whatever  yon  call  it,  understood  to  be  given- 
at  the  interview  between  yourself  and  Professor  Cun- 
ningham and  tiie  Secretary  ? — Yes  ; Mr.  Gill  was 
extremely  anxious  that  the  College  should  he 
established  without  any  serious  hitch,  and  this  hitch 
was  a very  vital  one ; and  if  the  Veterinary  College 
had  persisted  in  its  opposition,  and  we  had  insisted 
on  our  right  of  carrying  on  the  College  as  a Veterinary 
Institution  taking  practice,  T am  afraid  the  College 
would  not  be  a success.  Mr.  Gill  recognised  the 
vital  nature  of  this  question,  and  he  and  the 
Vice-President  having  asked  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession to  submit  a scheme  which  would  not  trench 
on  their  privileges,  he  saw  it  was  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  College  that  it  should  be  established 
without  this  right  to  practice,  and  then  it  having 
been  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  would  mean  a loss- 
to  ns  of  £400  a year,  he  undertook,  or  at  least,  he 
stated  that  £400  a year  would  be  given. 

14037.  Can  you  state  as  accurately  as  yon  can  what 
passed  at  that  interview? — I am  not  quite  certain 
whether  the  sum  mentioned  was  £200  or  £300. 

14038.  (Mr.  Micks). — By  whom  ? — By  him.  I am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  £300. 

14039.  As  opposed  to  the  £400? — That  probably 
£400  was  rather  large  for  a grant. 

14040.  (Chairman). — We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
way  in  which  negotiations  of  this  sort  are  conducted. 
What  I want  to  know  is,  was  this  taken  by  you  sub- 
sequently as  a definite  promise  and  undertaking?— 
Quite  definite. 

14041.  There  is  a difference,  in  a way,  between  mere- 
negotiations  and  a definite  undertaking.  You  seem 
to  have  taken  it  as  the  latter,  and  as  far  as  I can 
gather,  whatever  passed  at  that  interview,  the  De- 
partment took  it  as  being  only  the  former  ? — It  was  on 
what  transpired  at  that  interview,  on  that  promise 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  passed  unanimously  the  resolu- 
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tion  undertaking  not  to  practice.  I will  ju3t  show  you 
what  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  It  is  the 
marginal  note  made  by  Professor  Carroll,  who  was 
acting  as  Secretary  to  the  Governors.  You  will 
observe  that  amongst  the  sources  of  income  are 
subscribers’  fees,  and  we  estimated  that  the  subscribers 
would  be  150,  and  that  multiplied  by  two  guineas 
is  £315  I and  then  we  thought  we  would  have  at 
least  £100  from  non-subscribers  ; so  we  put  down  the 
income  altogether  at  £400  a year. 


14042.  The  fees  you  would  lose  by  this  arrangement 
-would  be  about  £400  .a  year?— Yes. 

14043.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  not  have  any 
subscribers  unless  you  had  something  to  offer  them  ? — 
If  you  will  allow  me,  the  advantages  to  subscribers 
were  very  considerable. 

14044.  I assume  when  the  advantages  were  with- 
drawn the  subscribers  would  not  be  forthcoming? — 
It  is  right  to  say  that  in  the  anxious  negotiations 
which  took  place  in  reference  to  this  vexed  question, 
one  which  seriously  threatened  the  progress  if  not 
existence  of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment showed  the  warmest  interest  in  having  what  he 
and  the  Governors  regarded  as  a critical  situation 
satisfactorily  arranged.  And  I may  say  that  has  been 
the  attitude  both  of  the  Vice-President  and  of  the 
•Secretary  of  the  Department,  generally  speaking,  to- 
wards the  College.  The  question  of  the  completion 
■of  the  College  building  had  for  a considerable  time 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Governors,  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  representations  to  the  De- 
partment. In  addition  to  the  £15,000  mentioned  in 
the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act — 
14045.  (Chairman).— Where  does  the  £15,000  come 
from? 


(Mr.  Brown). — “A  capital  sum  which  shall  not, 
aave  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
exceed  £15,000,  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  suitable  buildings,  fittings,  and  appliances 
for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland”? — The 
Department  .advanced  an  additional  sum  of  £5,000, 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  expended  m com- 
pleting and  equipping  the  three  blocks  of  the  pre- 
sent buildings.  It  is  right  to  say  £2,00)  was 
spent  in  acquiring  the  site  for  the  College  with  the 
Principal’s  house,  and  £800  was  spent  upon  temporary 
buildings  to  enable  us  at  once  to  commence  the  work  of 
veterinary  education.  So  you  have  to  take  £2,800  out 
of  the  £19,000.  There  is,  however,  practically  no  pro- 
vision as  regards  buildings  made  for  the  teacnmg  of 
chemistry,  a subject  of  such  importance  in  a Veteri- 
nary College,  especially  in  reference  to  the  various 
forms  of  analysis  which  have  to  be  made ; there  is 
no  museum  or  library,  no  Board  room,  and  no  De- 
partment in  connection,  with  the  study  and  manu- 
facture of  toxins  and  anti -toxins.  That  has  been  a 
very  considerable  loss  to  the  College.  During  the 
'South  African  war  the  Veterinary  College  of  London 
had  I am  told,  an  income  of  something  like  £400  a 
year  in  the  manufacture  of  mallein  in  the  treatment 
of  glanders.  There  is  a great  future  before  Veterinary 
Colleges  in  the  preparation  of  anti-diphtheric  and 
tetanus  toxins,  and  a variety  of  others.  It  has  two 
aspects— the  scientific  aspect  and  the  commercial 
aspect.  , 


14046.  (Chairman). — The  anti-toxins  you  prepare 
there  are  mainly  for  use  in  hospitals  ? — Yes,  and 
in  veterinary  institutions.  Plans  for  idle  com- 
pletion of  the  College  were  prepared,  and,  after  care- 
ful consideration,  adopted.  These  were  in  due  course 
submitted  to  the  Department  by  a deputation  from 
the  Governors  of  the  College  who  waited  upon  the 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the  'Department  upon 
the  2nd  'September,  1904.  At  this  interview  a full 
statement  was  made  as  to  what  the  Governors  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  the  College  a complete 
and  thoroughly -efficient  institution.  The  view  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Vice-President  that  some  buildings  of 
a temporary  character  might  be  erected  to  lessen  the 
expenditure  indicated,  whilst  the  Vice-President 
stated  in  reference  to  the  promised  annual  grant  that 
he  was  unaware  of  such  an  undertaking  being  given 
by  the  Department.  It  was  specially  in  reference 
to  this  statement  the  following  letter  was  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  on  the  day  following 
the  interview: — 


“ 2 Mebeion  Squa.be,  Dublin,  Oct  R0, 190«. 

“ September  5th,  1904.  Sir  Christopher 

“ Dea.ii  Me.  Gill, — I think  it  is  my  duty  in  the  in-  Nixon,  Bart, 
terests  of  the  Veterinary  College  to  formally  protest 
against  the  ignoring  of  the  understanding  between  the 
Department  and  the  Governors  of  the  College  with 
reference  to  the  compensation  which  the  College  was 
entitled  to  for  giving  up  an  important  source  of  in- 
come, namely,  fees  derivable  from  practice  and  sub- 
scribers. 

“ As  you  are  aware,  the  Memorandum  from  the 
veterinary  profession  dealing  with  the  establishment 
of  a free  clinique  was  sent  from  the  Department  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
College.  In  the  interview  which  Professor  Cunning- 
ham and  I had  with  you,  we  discussed  very  fully  the 
various  points  detailed  in  the  Memorandum,  and 
especially  the  right  of  the  College  to  undertake 
private  practice,  from  which  a yearly  income  of  £400 
was  anticipated.  As  it  was  clearly  understood  by 
Professor  Cunningham  and  myself  t-hat  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  responsible  for  that  amount,  I made 
a statement  to  this  effect  to  my  Board,  and  in  the 
scheme  for  the  working  of  the  College,  considered  at 
the  meeting  held  on  the  9th  .September,  1902,  after 
details  being  given  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  College,  the  following  appears  in  the  minutes: — 

‘ This  sum  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  yearly 
grant  promised  by  the  Department  for  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  'College  of  fees  derivable  from  practice 
and  subscribers.’  It  was  upon  this  understanding 
that  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  me  and 
seconded  by  Professor  Cunningham,  was  passed,  nem 
con: — ‘The  question  of  private  practice  by  the 
College  having  been  raised,  it  was  resolved,  that  in 
view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, and  of  the  reasonable  claim  made  by  it  in  its 
own  interests,  no  private  practice  be  undertaken  by 
the  College.’  Having  regard  to  what  took  place  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  I think  I am  justified  in 
expressing  my  surprise  at  the  statement  made  by  the 
Vice-President  at  onr  interview  on  Friday  last,  that 
he  never  heard  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the 
Department  and  the  College. 

“ That  no  College  like  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
of  Ireland  could,  under  existing  conditions  of  pro- 
fessional education,  be  completely  self-supporting  is, 

I need  hardly  say,  well  known  by  you,  thoroughly 
acquainted  as  you  are  with  what  has  been  done  by 
the  iState  for  veterinary  schools  on  the  'Continent. 

There  is  now  no  Veterinary  College  in  the . United 
Kingdom  which  is  capable  of  doing  its  work  with 
efficiency  without  external  aid,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a College  in  which  twenty-five 
out  of  forty  Governors  are  practically  nominated  by  the 
Government  of  the  country,  should  obtain  sufficient 
financial  support  to  provide  it  with  -vyhat  is  absolutely 
essential  for  its  success,  buildings,  equipment,  and 
endowment.  In  conclusion  may  I he  permitted  to 
quote  some  remarks  made  by  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Department  at  the  opening  of  the  College  build- 
ings on  the  1st  October,  1902.  After  alluding  to  the 
grant  by  the  Department  of  £20,000  towards  build- 
ings and  equipment  expenses,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
said,  “ With  regard  to  the  further  benefits  that  might 
he  expected  from  the  Department  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  commit  anybody.  He  could  not  apply  any 
further  sums  to  the  purpose  without  getting  the  con- 
sent of  the  Agricultural  Board,  whose  consent  he  had 
to  get  to  the  payment  of  the  extra  £5,000.  But 
whenever  the  Department  could  make  a sound  case  the 
Board  always  unlocked  the  Treasury  and  gave  them 
all  the  money  that  was  required  to  perform  any 
public  service  demonstrated  to  be  useful.  And  if 
this  'College  could  show  that  the  great  National  in- 
terest in  which  the  Department  and  the  College  were 
jointly  concerned  demanded  a further  expenditure, 
he  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  Agricultural  Board 
would  not  stand  in  the  way.” 

“ It  was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  these  re- 
marks that  the  deputation  from  the  Governors  ap- 
proached the  Department  on  Friday  last. 

“ Believe  me,  Dear  Mr.  Gill, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ (Signed),  <3.  J.  Nixon. 

«*T  tP  Gill,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Department  of  Agri- 
' culture  and.  Technical  Education  in  Ireland.” 
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Oct.  30, 1906. 
Sir  Christopher 
Mixon,  Bart. 


To  that  letter  an  official  acknowledgment  was 
received.  The  immediate  result  of  the  interview  was 
a reasonable  request  that  the  plans  submitted,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  constituted 
by  the  original  Charter,  should  be  carefully  considered 
toy  the  enlarged  Board  nominated  under  the  amended 
Charter,  and  that  their  views  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Department.  A meeting  of  the  new  Board  was 
accordingly  held  on  the  27th  March,  1905,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Department  should 
be  asked  to  provide  funds  to  complete  the  College 
upon  the  plans  already  submitted.  In  reference  to 
this  the  following  letter  was  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  11th  October,  1905 : — 

“Royal  Veterinary  College  oe  Ireland, 

“ 11th  October,  1905. 

' 1 Sir, — At  the  interview  between  the  Governors  of  the 
Veterinary  College  and  the  Department  on  the  2nd 
September,  1904,  you  suggested  that  a full  meeting  of 
the  Governors  of  the  College,  including  those  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Charter, 
should  take  into  consideration  the  plans  submitted  for 
the  completion  of  the  College  buildings,  and  that  their 
views  should  be  laid  before  the  Department  for  its 
consideration.  The  meeting  of  the  Governors  was 
duly  held,  the  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  College 
buildings  and  the  cost  of  suitable  equipment  were 
carefully  gene  into,  and  a resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  plans,  etc., 
and  asking  the  Department  for  a grant  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  works.  In  formally  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  Department  it  may  be  well 
to  state  briefly  the  claims  which  a College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  has  for  aid  from  the  State. 

“ A Veterinary  College  may  be  said  to  exercise  three 
functions,  an  institution  for  the  training  of  Veteri- 
nary Practitioners ; a centre  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  research  not  merely  in  veterinary  but  also 
in  human  medicine  ; an  important  centre  for  reference 
and  treatment  of  various  conditions  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  well-being  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  Of  the  College  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution it  may  be  pointed  cut  that  its  success  has 
been  steadily  progressive.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1900,  the  number  <f  its  students  has  increased  year 
after  year,  and  during  the  past  session  the  number  on 
the  College  roll  was  125.  A still  further  increase  is 
to  be  recorded  for  the  present  session,  the  number  of 
students  on  the  roll  being  153.  There  has  been  a 
satisfactorily  good  average  of  successes  at  the  various 
examinations  held  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  as  an  instance  of  which  the  return  of  the 
examinations  held  last  session  may  be  given:  — 


1st  Prof.  53  31  I 

2nd  „ 27  13 

3rd  „ 19  16 


Registered  m.r.c.v 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Irish  College 
has  to  compete  with  two  old-established  Colleges  in 
England  and  Scotland,  both  complete  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  endowed,  and  with  the  Veterinary 
College  recently  established  in  Liverpool  in  connection 
with,  and.  forming  an  integral  part  of,  the  University 


p if°47;  TS  Yhat  resPect  had  it  to  compete  with  this 
College?— Before  the  Irish  College  was  established  all 
Irish  students  went  either  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
°2’  f?r  degree®\  We  are  keePing  thosl  at 
home.  I'M,  of  course,  (here  is  competition  to  retain 
ttiem  (Continues  to  quote  from  the  letter.)  “It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  essential  it  is,  in 
e of  what  may  be  regarded  as  healthy  competi- 
+M  %]-Insh  CoUege  should  be  fully  urovided 
mth  the  buildings  and  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
Yor  • The  conditions  under  which  teaching  in 
£\CaVr,ned  0n  are  not  al°ne  completely  in 
’ Lbtt  th!y  ^excise  an  influence  distinctly 
harmful  when  contrasted  with  the  excellent  provisions 
made,  for  the  teaching  of  the  other  branchesTf  the 
Veterinary  Curriculum.  The  want,  too,  of  a suitable 
museum  and  library  is  a serious  deficiency.  Every! 
to?fi th«  perfection  of  scientific 
training  in  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  laying  the  foundation  for  Vac- 


tical  work  which  otherwise  tends  to  become  mer  l 
routine  and  empirical  in  its  nature.  The  necessit 
for  a thoroughly  sound  training  for  Veterinary  Shi 
dents  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the  great  Cm 
tinental  schools,  and  in  Germany,  France,  Belgian 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  adequate  nr 
vision  is  made  by  the  State  for  the  carrying  out  of  th° 
object.  In  Switzerland  a Veterinary  Faculty  ha! 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  University  nf 
Berne,  and  a similar  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
University  of  Sweden.  In  Germany  a Veterinary 
High  School  has  been  provided  for  each  State  and 
those  in  Berlin,  Hanover,  Dresden,  Munich’  and 
Stuttgart  have  obt  lined  a world-wide  reputation  In 
Hanover  the  new  school  lias  been  quite  recently  com 
pleted  at  a cost  to  the  State  of  £120,000.  Such  im- 
portance was  attached  in  having  the  school  located 
there  that  the  citizens  of  Hanover  undertook  to  pro- 
vide half  the  expense  incurred  rather  than  have  the 
College  established  elsewhere  or  abolished.  In  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  lesser  Con- 
tinental States,  an  entirely  new  Veterinary  College" 
erected  at  considerable  cost  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Brussels,  has  replaced  what  was  an  efficient  College 
tut  one  not  considered  up  to  the  level  of  modem  re- 
quirements. The  Government  of  Denmark,  a country 
which  may  be  regarded  as  being  like  Ireland,  pastoral 
in  its  nature,  has  established  a Veterinary  School 
which  is  associated  with  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
recently  it  has  spent  more  than  1,000,000  kroner  in 
the  erection  of  a Veterinary  Museum  and  Anatomical 
Department ’ ’ 

14048.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  is  a kroner? — One  shil- 
ling and  three-halfpence.  ( Continues  to  quote  from 
the  letter.)  “In  France,  where  there  exist  three  old- 
established  Veterinary  Schools,  the  State  provided  for 
the  late  Professor  Nocard,  at  a cost  of  over  £20,000 
laboratories  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting  investi- 
gations into  the  nature  and  causation  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  In  Italy  there  are  six  Veterinary 
Colleges,  some  of  which  are  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versities, which  regard  Veterinary  Science  as  being 
a branch  of  University  training.  Even  in  the  least 
progressive  of  European  nations  great  impoitance  is 
attached  to  the  progress  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Spain  and  Turkey  have  Veterinary  Colleges  fullv 
equipped  in  every  detail,  that  in  Madrid  being  quite 
up  to  the  level  of  modern  requirements.  Russia  has 
not  long  since  become  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Veterinary  Science  as  a branch  of  knowledge  ir.sepsr- 
able  from  her  agricultural  department.  Her  live 
stock  has  been  devastated  with  disease,  the  loss  from 
rinderpest  and  glanders  being  an  enormous  drain 
upon  the  country,  but  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  Veterinary  Department  these  diseases  have 
been  brought  under  control.  Rinderpest  may  be  said 
to  have  been  eradicated  from  European  Russia,  and 
so  efficiently  has  glanders  been  dealt  with,  that  the 
disease  was  rarely  met  with  amongst  the  thousands 
of  horses  which  were  imported  into  South 
Africa  during  the  recent  war.  Further  the 
utility  of  veterinary  research  in  Russia  is 
shown  by  _ the  discovery  of  Mallein,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  modern  adjuncts  in  dealing 
with  this  grave  disease.  Talcing  the  most  progressive 
of  Asiatic  nations  we  have  an  instance  aSorded  by 
Japan  of  the  importance  attached  to  veterinary  obser- 
vation and  research.  Soon  after  her  emancipation- 
she  fpunded  a Veterinary  School  which  has  for  its 
Professors  men  obtained  from  the  leading  Veterinary 
Schools  of  Europe,  and  at  the  present  time  this  school 
fornm  an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Tokio. 

“If  it  were  necessary  to  multiply  instances  of  what 
the  State  has  done  for  Veterinary  Medicine  mention 
ought  be  made  of  the  Veterinary  Colleges  established 
in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  various  British- 
Colonies  throughout  the  world.  One  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  College  established  in  Lahore 
provides  not  merely  for  the  education  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  but  of  native  Veterinary  Assistants,  and  it- 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  College,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  has  over  and  over  again 
repaid  the  money  spent  upon  its  building  and  upkeep 
by  the  saving  which  it  has  effected  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  disease  amongst  the  live  stock  of  the 
country. 

“ If  it  be  recognised  by  Continental  States  that  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  interest  of  a country 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  every  facility  and 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  especially  in  its  adaptation  tu  the 
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■needs  of  the  agricultural  community,  it  is  scarcely  ] 
necessary  to  urge  that  in  Ireland,  where  the  main 
source  of  income  is  derived  from  its  live  stock,  ample 
nrovision  should  be  made  not  alone  for  the  training 
of  Veterinary  Practitioners,  but  also  for  the  under- 
taking of  such  research  work  as  will  lead  not  merely 
to  better  methods  of  treatment  of  diseases  amongst 
animals,  but  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  preven- 
tion of  such  diseases.  These  objects  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  providing  a College  which  shall  be  complete 
in  every  detail,  both  as  regards  buildings  and  equip- 

^“Serious  deficiences  still  exist  in  connection  with 
our  College.  That  for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  research  work  in  this  depart- 
ment have  been  already  referred  to.  The  existing 
arrangements,  although  no  doubt  of  a temporary 
character,  are  not  merely  insufficient,  but  discredit- 
able. There  is  no  provision  for  a museum  or  library, 
no  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  investigation  of  the 
action  of  toxins  and  anti-toxins,  a method  of  investi- 
gation intimately  bound  up  with  the  progress  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  and  in  itself  a source  of  con- 
siderable income,  and  the  College  is  still  unprovided 
with  a boardroom  and  suitable  provision  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Principal.  Up  to  the  present  the 
College  may  be  said  to  have  been  self-supporting, 
although  there  was  a distinct  understanding  that  a 
sum  equivalent  to  what  might  be  derived  from  prac- 
tice, a sum  estimated  at  from  £400  to  £500  a year, 
would  be  granted  by  the  Department  as  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  this  right.  Excluding  a sum  of 
£1,000  granted  to  the  College  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  the  entire  amount  provided  for  building  and 
equipment  is  about  £19,000,  £4,000  more  than  the 
sum  mentioned  in  the  Act  creating  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  Department  that 
nc  modern  school  of  Veterinary  Medicine  can  he 
established  upon  such  a totally  inadequate  grant ” 

14049.  (Chairman). — Does  the  £19,000  mean  the 
total  estimated  expenditure?— No,  sir;  we  received  in 
addition  a thousand  pounds  which  we  got  from  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society. 

14050.  (Mr.  Broom). — I thought  you  said  the  total 
provided  was  £20,000?— But  we  have  spent  £19,000, 
and  have  still  to  your  credit  something  under  £1,000. 

14051.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  estimated  amount 
you  require  for  completion? 

14051a.  (Mr.  Micles). — I have  made  this  out  'n  a 
short  form.  The  total  estimate  at  first  was  £22,290 
for  the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  £3,000  for  the 
site  makes  £25', 290.  Then  £15,000  from  the  Depart- 
ment reduced  this  to  £10,290.  £5,000.  a further  grant 
reduced  it  to  £5,290 ; end  you  have  got  additional  esti- 
mated buildings  that  will  come  to  about  £5,000? — 
About  £6.000. 

14052.  So  you  will  require  a little  over  £11,000  to 
complete  your  premises  ? — Yes. 

14053.  (Chairman). — What  claim  do  you  make  on 
the  Department.  Would  this  £400  a year  that  you 
say  was  promised  go  to  the  equipment  of  the  build- 
ings or  the  maintenance  ? — Go  to  the  College  funds  in 
payment  of  their  expenses — College  income. 

14054.  What  claim  do  you  mak©  in  respect  of  the 
£10,000? — The  claim  we  make  is  this,  that  if  the  De- 
partment thought  the  institution  was  sufficiently 
meritorious  to  give  us  £20,000  the  same  principle 
ought  to  move  them  to  give  us  a sufficient  sum  to 
complete  our  buildings. 

14055.  You  want  the  whole  £10,000  from  them  ? — Cer- 

14056.  And  an  income  of  £400  a year  ?— Certainly. 
(Continues  to  quote  from  letter).  “ Either  the  College 
enters  upon  its  career  as  a merely  provincial  institu- 
tion with  the  sole  function  of  teaching  a_ limited  num- 
ber of  students  the  principles  and  practise  of  veterin- 
ary medicine  in  an  incomplete  or  halting  fashion, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  keen  opposition,  ot  it  is  to  be 
an  institution  from  which  the  country  at  large  is  to 
gain  solid  and  material  advantage  and  which  is  to 
develop  into  a centre  of  research  work  which  will  hold 
its  own  with  the  most  progressive  of  modern  veterinary 
schools.  After  the  long  persisting  and  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  establish  a Veterinary  College  for 
Ireland  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  lamentable  if 
sufficient  financial  aid  were  not  forthcoming  to  enable 
us  to  make  the  College  a credit  and  source  of  gain  to 
' the  country.  The  Governors,  however,  confidently 


look  to  the  Department  to  help  them  to  make  it  such  Oct.  30,  11)06. 
as  it  should  be,  a centre  for  the  highest  class  of  work  „ 
in  veterinary  education  and  research.  It  has,  during  ^nChrirtop  «■ 
the  short  period  of  its  existence,  given  an  indication  lxon’  sr 
of  what  it  is  potentially  capable  of  doing.  It  would 
be  a matter  of  poignant  regret  to  the  Governors  if 
their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  work  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  them  were  paralysed  by  that  support  being 
withheld  without  which  the  College  cannot  make 
material  progress. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  J.  Nixon,  President. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  for  Ire- 
land.” 

No  reply,  except  a formal  acknowledgment,  was  re- 
ceived in  reference  to  this  communication  until  the 
24th  November,  1905,  when  the  following  letter  was 
received  from  the  Department: — 

DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE  AND 
TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND. 

Upper  Merrion-streeb,  Dublin, 

24th  November,  1905. 

No.  26587/05. 

Sib, 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo, 
on  the  subject  of  increased  provision  for  buildings  and 
other  purposes  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
Ireland,  I have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Department 
will  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  Board  of  Governor# 
of  the  College  particulars  as  to  the  precise  proposals  of 
the  Governors  in  regard  to  each  of  the  requirements 
now  put  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained  since  the  opening  of  the  College,  to- 
gether with  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  require- 
ment. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  P.  Gut,  Secretary, 

Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  M.D.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterin- 
ary College  of  Ireland,  Pembroke  and 
Shelbouxne-road,  Dublin.” 

This  letter  was  duly  considered  at  a meeting  of  the 
Governors  held  on  Dec.  15th,  1905,  and  again  a re- 
solution was  passed  unanimously  to  the  effect  that 
the  plans  already  submitted  for  the  completion  of  the 
College  buildings  are  those  most  suitable,  and  that  the 
Governors  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Department  the 
importance  of  carrying  out  these  plans  without  further 
delay.  Not  hearing  from  the  Department  in  reply 
to  the  letter  enclosing  copy  of  this  resolution  thfe 
Principal  of  the  College  wrote  at  my  Tequest  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department,  asking  for  an  interview 
in  the  hope  that  some  modus  vivendi  might  be  reached. 

To  this  application  the  following  letter  was  received  : — 

“ DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

Dublin,  6th  January,  1906. 

Dear  Sib, 

With  reference  to  Professor  Mettam's  letter  of  the 
30th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  the  representation  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
respecting  the  College  buildings,  'Mr.  Gill  desires  me 
to  say  that  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you  and  Professor 
Mettam  on  Wednesday  next,  the  10th  instant,  at  12 
o’clock,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Gill  hopes  that  this 
will  meet  your  convenience.  , . . 

Mr.  Gill  would  like  to  know,  before  the  interview 
(1)  whether  the  Governors  have  made  any  efforts,  ana, 
if  so,  with  what  results,  to  obtain  the  aid  from  other 
sources  than  the  Department’s  funds  that  it  was  sug- 
gested to  them  they  should  make  when  last  they 
visited  the  Department;  and  (2)  which  of  the  works 
proposed  by  the  Governors  they  regard  as  of  the 
greatest  urgency. 
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Out.  80,  1906.  Mr.  Gill  would  also  be  glad  to  receive  the  plans  and 
, estimates  in.  connection  with  the  proposals  of  the 
yy  Governors,  before  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Gill  has  also  written  asking  Professor  Mettam 
to  come  at  the  time  I have  mentioned. 


Yours  faithfully, 

Robert  H.  Lee. 

Sir  Christopher  Nixon,  m.d.,  etc.,  etc.” 


to  the  high  character  of  their  work,  in  the 
amount  to  £1,750,  distributed  as  follows 
£ 

Principal  (Prof,  of  Pathology),  500 


Professor  of  Medicine, 
Professor  of  Surgery, 
Professor  of  Anatomy, 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
Professor  of  Physiology, 
Professor  of  Chemistry, 

Two  Lectures  on  Biology, 
College  Tutor, 


100 
75  + 
120 


+ 40  Cap.  Grat. 


The  interview  took  place  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
Governors  being  represented  by  the  Principal  and  my- 
self, the  Department  by  the  Secretary,  Professor 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Cantrell ; the  situation  was  fully 
discussed,  and  some  modification  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted were  considered.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  press  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  submitted  in 
their  entirety,  but  the  tone  of  the  interview  was  of 
a more  or  less  encouraging  nature.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  considerable  surprise  that  after  all  the 
conferences  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  College,  and  the  expense  incurred  in 
procuring  plans,  with  various  modification  of  these 
plans,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the  De- 
partment : — 

“DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  IRELAND, 
Upper  Merrion-street,  Dublin, 

26tfc  April , 1906. 

No.  0386/06. 

Sir, 

I have  to  inform  you  that  the  application  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland 
for  a grant  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  buildings 
of  the  College  and  to  provide  the  necessary  equipment 
has  been  duly  considered  by  the  Department.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  College  has  ahead  benefited  largely 
from  the  Department’s  endowment,  and  this  fund  is 
now  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it, 
the  Department  and  the  Agricultural  Board  are  of 
opinion  that  the  College  authorities  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  a part  of  its  requirements  from  other  sources, 
of  which  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  was  sug- 
gested as  one. 

I have  to  add  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  many 
students  trained  at  the  College  will  take  service  under 
the  Army  Veterinary  Department  this  fact  might  be 
made  the  basis  of  a claim  for  contribution  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  College  from  the  War  Office. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  P.  Gnx,  Secretary. 
The  Principal,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Dublin.” 

I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  further  to  the 
history  of  the  relations  between  tine  College  and  the 
Department.  I shall  merely  observe,  in  connection 
with  the  suggestion  of  obtaining  a part  of  onr  require- 
ments from  other  sources  besides  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  it  would  appear  from  Sec.  5 and  Sub-Sec.  (3) 
Sec.  6 of  Part  I.  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction Act,  and  Sub-Sec.  (5),  Sec.  16,  Part  II.,  that 
ample  power  exists  under  the  Act  for  applying  money 
in  aid  of  a Veterinary  College,  if  the  existence  of  this 
power  were  not  shown  by  increasing  the  sum  mentioned 
in  the  Act  for  providing  buildings,  etc.,  for  the  Col- 
lege from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
ether  public  body  would  distribute  the  funds  ait  its 
disposal  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  wliicli  has  been  made  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  An  aspect  of  serious  importance  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  College.  Quite  different  from  what  obtains 
m a school  of  human  medicine  all  fees  derived  from 
students  are  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  College.  Out  of  those  fees  all  expenses  are  de- 
frayed, including  the  salaries  of  the  Professors.  These 
salaries,  although  individually  small,  having  regard 
to  the  high  professional  position  of  our  teachers,  and 


Capitation  allowances,  80 


Total,  £1,750 

I should  point  out  specially  that  the  Principal  the 
Professors  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy  at« 
obliged  to  give  their  whole  services  to  the  College  and 
are  not  allowed  to  practice,  The  Professor  of  Physic 
logy  does  not  practice,  but  he  holds  a positim 
m the  Catholic  School  of  Medicine,  and  is  an  E\- 
aminer  in  the  Royal  University. 

14?57-  (*£r.  Ogilvie).—' The  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica? — lie  does  practice. 

1.4058.  (Mr.  Micles).— Pathology  includes  Bacteri- 
ology?— Yes;  Professor  Mettam  undertakes  that.  In 
addition  to  this  a sum  of  £400  is  spent  on  rent  and 
taxes,  cost  of  clinique,  servant’s  wages,  &c.,  bringing 
up  the  total  yearly  expenditure  of  the  College  to  £2  150 
a sum  which  does  not  include  the  cost  of  upkeep.  This 
amount  cannot  vary,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  nay 
probable,  that  the  income  derivable  from  students’’ 
fees  may  not  be  of  this  unvarying  nature,  and  the 
Governors  may  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a condi- 
tion whereby  the  present  balance  of  receipts  and  in- 
come may  not  be  maintained,  a state  of  things  which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  serious  in  the  absence  of  any 
form  of  endowment,  and  the  non-existence  of  a reserve 
fund.  It  is,  no  doubt,  encouraging  to  find  that  since 
ttie  College  was  established  in  1900  the  number  of 
Freshmen  on  the  College  Books  has  steadily  increased, 
rising  from  twenty  in  the  Session  of  1900-1901  to  fifty 
in  the  Session  of  1905-1906,  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  being  in  this  Session,  153. 

14059.  Before  you  leave  the  question  of  salaries, 
I think  you  mentioned  that  the  salaries  are 
too  small? — We  have  applications  for  the  Profes- 
sors of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Anatomy  for  an  in- 
crease of  £75  each.  I think  the  Professor  of  Meteria 
Medica  also  expects  an  increase,  of  salary.  I think 
the  salaries  are  too  small,  especially  for  the  class  of 
men  who  undertake  the  duties. 


14061.  And  is  your  application  for  additional  income 
largely  that  you  may  be  able  to  increase  the  Pro- 
fessors’ salaries  ? — Yes,  altogether.  Of  course,  we 
would  like  to  have  a small  reserve  fund  that  we  could 
draw  on.  V e think  if  we  have  our  College  completed 
we  will  have  a much  larger  number  of  students,  and 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a toxin  department,  which 
will  bo  a source  of  revenue.  [ am  reminded  by  Mr. 
Healey  that,  of  course,  we  have  to  meet  the  upkeep  of 
the  College  and  maintain,  it  in  .a  condition  of  repair. 
At  the  present  time  the  whole  College  wants  to  be 
painted,  and  that  will  involve  a large  expenditure. 

14062.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  appearance  of  the  variable 
element,  the  payment  of  fees  by  students,  is  that  it  is 
goang  up  steadily? — The  number  of  freshmen  this  year 
has  fallen  from  fifty  to  thirty-one.  But  the  reason  of 
that  is  that  a change  has  been  made  in  the  require- 
ments with  regard  to  preliminary  education,  and  that 
has  shut  out  a great  number  of  men.  I am  informed 
now  that  the  freshmen  have  fallen  to  twelve  in  the 
London  College,  whereas  we  have  thirty-one.  1 was 
not  aware  of  that. 

14063.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — They  would  have  a claim  for 
compensation  against  you  ? — Yes.  The  London  College 
has  quite  recently  got  a grant  of  £800  from  the  Trea- 
sury. 

14064.  (Chairman). — I don’t  like  to  trouble  you  with 
legal  questions1 ; but  I do  not  wish  to  let  you  go  away 
without  indicating  what  is  passing  through  my  mind. 
My  doubt  is  whether  there  is  any  power  whatever, 
under  this  Act,  to  give  anything  to  the  Veterinary 
College  except  under  Section  16,  Sub-section  1 (a)  “The 
money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  by 
this  part  of  the  Act  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
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imd  in  the  proportions  following : a capital  sum  which 
shall  not  save  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  exceed  £15,000  shall  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  suitable  buildings,  fittings,  and  appliances 
for  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Ireland.”  That  is 
the  sole  money  in  the  Act  for  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College.  The  only  money  out  of  the  endowment  fund 
which  is  to  be  applied,  as  I read  the  Act,  is  this  capital 
sum  of  £15,000,  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  I see  no  other  provision  in  the 
Act  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the  moment? — Kindly 
look  at  Section  5,  “ The  Department  may  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  or  aid  in  making,  such  inquiries,  ex- 
periments and  research,  and  collect,  or  aid  in  collect- 
ing such  information  as  they  may  think  important  for 
the’ purposes  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries.” 
14064a.  I don’t  think  that  covers  your  £400  a year? — 

A very  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Veterinary  College 
is  in  connection  with  agricultural  interests  and  de- 
velopments in.  the  country. 

14065.  {Mr.  Micks). — Section  16,  Sub-section  l (g) 
gays  : “ The  surplus  remaining  of  the  aforesaid  money 
shall  be  applied,  subject  as  regards  any  particular  ap- 
plication. to  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board, 
for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  and  other  rural  indus- 
tries and  sea  fisheries.”  Then,  Section  30  defines  agri- 
culture. It  says : “ The  purposes  0f  agriculture  and 
other  rural  industries  include  the  aiding,  improving, 
and  developing  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
dairying,  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  live 
stock  and  poultry,  home  and  cottage  industries,  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  flax,  inland  fisheries, 
and  any  industries  immediately  connected  with  and 
subservient  to  any  of  the  said  matters,  and  any  in- 
struction relating  thereto  ” ' Well,  it,  is  a matter  for 

a lawyer.  A very  brief  reference  may  he  made  to  the 
research  work  carried  on  in  the  College  since  its 
foundation,  most  of  it  done  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment by  the  Principal,  assisted  by  his  colleague®. 
The  investigations  comprised  practical  researches  in 
connection  with  glanders,  epizootic  lymphangitis, 
necrosis  in  lambs  and  calves  of  a bacillary  origin,  calf 
mortality  (a  special  investigation  undertaken  in  con- 
nection' with  the  late  Professor  Nocard),  fowl 
diphtheria,  calf  diphtheria,  Wexford  calf  disease, 
contagious  abortion  in  cows,  disease  among  sheep 
in  tiie  Dublin  mountains,  haemoglobnrnia  in 
cattle,  tuberculosis  , and  other  diseases  in  fowl. 
In  addition  to  this  work  some  hundreds  of 

specimens  of  various  morbid  conditions  have  been  ex- 
amined and  reports  furnished  to  the  Department  or  to 
the  veterinary  practitioners  throughout  the  country. 

I may  observe  that  so  intimate  has  been  the  existing 
relations  between  the  Department  and  the  College 
that  no  communication  of  an  official  or  ether  nature  was 
made  either  to  myself,  as  President  of  the  College,  or 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  as  to  the  employment  of 
our  Principal  for  such  work  ; however  informal  such 
a course  may  have  been,  the  Governors  of  the  College 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  College  should  prove 
of  service  to"  the  Department  and  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  foregoing  statement  puts  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  relations  which  exist,  or  did  exist,  between 
the  Department  and  the  Veterinary  College  as  well  a® 
the  present  financial  position  olf  the  College.  The 
state  of  things  is  one  which  the  Governors  have  no 
desire  to  over-state  or  under-estimate.  The  onerous 
position  of  being  responsible  to  the  country  and  to 
the  State  for  the  management  of  a great  National  in- 
stitution is  not  one  that  can  be  lightly  undertaken  by 
the  Governors.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the 
Department  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  College  can 
fulfil  its  functions  in  relation  to  veterinary  teaching, 
to  research  work,  and  in  connection  with  agricultural 
needs  of  the  country,  if  it  is  not  made  complete  as  to 
its  building  and  equipment,  and  if  it  does  not  receive 
a substantial  endowment  from  the  -State.  It  is  not 
possible  in  this  age  to  maintain  a school  of  either 
human  or  veterinary  medicine  without  endowment, 
whether  this  is  derived  from  public  or  from  private 
benevolence.  In  a small  way  within  the  past  six 
months  this  principle  has  been  recognised  by  a Trea- 
sury grant  of  £800  a year  being  given  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London.  The  sum  is,  noi  doubt,  a 
small  one,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  a comparatively 
large  sum  is  derived  from  fees  obtained  from  sub- 
scribers and  non-subscribers.  The  principal  Veterin- 
ary College  in  Scotland  has  been  largely  endowed  by 


the  late  Professor  Dick.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  Oct.  80,  1906. 
that  the  Irish  College  will  hold  its  oiwn  if,  as  far  as 
extra  aid  is  concerned,  it  occupies  a position  of  isola-  6 

tion  and  that  its  sole  source  of  income  should  be  de-  ’ 
livable  from  students’  fees,  especially  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  country  which  it  serves  is  almost 
purely  agricultural  in  its  nature.  I shall  only  add 
that  the  management  of  the  College  has  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  most  economic  principle®.  Up  to  the 
present  the  Governors  have  not  had  any  paid  official 
to  take  charge  of  the  clerical  woffle  of  the  College,  such 
being  undertaken  by  the  Principal  without  salary. 

Thu  responsible  duties  of  treasurer,  with  the  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  and  expenditure  of  time  in- 
volved in  investigating  the  accounts  of  the  College, 
preparing  them  for  audit,  etc,  has  been  most  kindly 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  Governors,  Professor  Carroll, 
without  fees  of  any  kind,  and  I can  truly  say,  since 
the  foundation  of  the  College-  no  expenditure  has  been 
incurred  except  what  was  essential  for  the  carrying  on 
of  its  work.  I believe  I express  the  views  of  those 
with  whom  I have  the  honour  toi  be  associated  in  the 
Government  of  the  College  when  I say  tha-t  but  one 
spirit  has  animated  us  to  make  it  not  merely  a durable 
institution,  but  one  which  will  hold  a high  place 
amongst  the  scientific  bodies  in  Ireland.  But,  if  one 
may  be  permitted  to-  use  a homely  expression,  we  can- 
not make  bricks  without  straw.  If  a Veterinary  Col- 
lege has  a utilitarian  object  it  must  receive  support 
in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which  it  confers,  and  it 
would  he  to  the  last  extent  unreasonable  if  the  Board 
of  Governors  were  left  to  provide  a highly  expensive 
form  of  technical  education,  with  results  pregnant 
with  good  to  the  country  at  large,  without  adequate 
endowment,  it  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the  Gover- 
nors to  make  their  position  quite  clear,  and  to  show 
that  however  desirous  they-  -may  have  been  of  carrying 
to  a successful  issue  the  establishment  of  a Veterinary 
College  for  Ireland,  they  most  respectfully  submit  that 
it  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  to  de- 
termine whether  o-ur  work  in  the  future  is  to-  be  fruit- 
ful or  barren  of  results. 

14066.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  to  be  quite 
clear.  I may  be  stupid  in  the  matter.  But  .is  it  cor- 
rect that  you  have  received  in  all  from  the  Depart- 
ment £20,000? — We  have. 

14067.  And  £1,000  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society? 

—Yes. 

14068.  And  you  have  spent  on  buildings  about 
£19,000? — It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  we  have 
spent  oin  buildings  as  much  as  that,  because  we  had  to 
provide  a site  and  temporary  buildings,  part  of  whioh 
have  been  removed.  But  the  expenditure  so  far  has 
been  £20,000,  £19,000  spent  from  the  Department,  and 
£1,000  from  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

14069.  So  that  there  is  roughly  a thousand  pounds 
in  hand? — Yes. 

14070.  But  the  further  extension  of  buildings  and 
equipments  required  would  run  to  something  like 
£10,000  or  £11,000  ? — I think  about  £10,000.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  carry  out  what  was  the  original  plan 
of  the  Governors.  The  original  plan  of  the  Governors 
was  this  {explains  on  map).  The  original  plan  would 
have  given  a College  complete  in  every  respect  which 
would  have  been  a credit  to  the  country.  But  acting 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  we  thought  that 
was  a little  too  expensive.  What  is  now  proposed  is 
to  leave  the  Principal  in  his  wretched  out  house  for  the 
present  until  better  times  come  ; and  in  place  of  com- 
pleting the  buildings  in  front  we  propose  to  complete  a 
quadrangle  by  having  the  buildings  behind  the  Prin- 
cipal’s grounds.  That  will  give  us  a lecture  room, 
museum,  and  boardroom,  and  it  will  cost,  roughly, 
with  equipment,  about  £10,000.  We  shall  he  satisfied 
when  we  get  that  and  £400  a year,  and  wait  for  a 
further  increase  of  our  yearly  grant. 

14071.  With  reference  to  the  annual  expenditure, 
yon  estimate  that  with  £400  a year  and  in  possession 
of  the  buildings  such  as  you  would  be  in  possession  of 
when  you  completed  this  contemplated  extension,  you 
would  be  able  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  students 
of  Ireland  at  any  rate  and  keep  up  a considerable  Col- 
lege ? — Certainly. 

14072.  That  is  to  say,  yon  would  have  an  income 
from  these  which,  added  to  £400  a year,  would  put 
you  in  a position  to  maintain  a National  Veterinary 
College  creditable  to  Ireland? — Yes. 

5 I 2 
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Oct.  30,  1008. 
Sir  Christopher 
Nixon,  Bart. 


14073.  You  mentioned  just  now  a possible  extension 
or  addition  to  the  £400.  How  would  that  arise.  You 
indicate  that  the  £400  would  not  be  final? — It  is  just 
a question  of  how  much  the  State  would  allot  for 
the  prosecution  of  research  work.  It  would  be  merely 
in  connection  with  research  work ; but  I think  that 
£400  a year,  -with  the  students’  fees  and  the  sums  that 
we  will  probably  receive  in  connection  with  the  toxin 
department,  that  would  give  us  a certain  amount  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  veterinary  education  in  the  coun- 
try, though  I don’t  think  it  would  give  very  high 
salaries  to  our  professors. 

14074.  But  it  would  give  adequate  salaries  and  en- 
able you  to  give  them.  £400  a year  each  at  any  rate  ? — 
I am  not  quite  sure  it  would  enable  us  to  do  that.  W& 
have  a considerable  number  of  professors’. 


14075.  To  the  whole-time  Professors? — Yes,  I think 
it  might.  The  Principal  should  have  a much  larger 
salary,  for  he  is  responsible  for  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  College.  He  takes  the  place  of  the  Dean. 
I never  came  across  a body  of  men  who  worked  so 
zealously  for  the  interests  of  a College.  I have  gone 
to  the  College  at  all  hours.  I have  gone  on  Sundays 
and  have  seen  them  working  in  the  Laboratory.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  Committee  would  approve  of 
that. 

14076.  At  any  rate  it  is  like  this,  that  with  £400 
a year  you  could  maintain  a creditable  Veterinary 
College,  doing  all  the  work  that  should  be  looked  for 
from  it  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  and  having  that 
accompanied  by  so  much  of  research  work  as  is  a ne- 
cessary and  proper  accompaniment  of  the  teaching 
activities  of  the  institution.  But  if  there  was  any 
further  research  work  which  it  was  desirable  to  de- 
velop upon  a Veterinary  College,  that,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  a matter  of  future  arrangement  ana 
of  further  subsidy? — Certainly.  But  it  should  be 

clearly  understood  that  in  providing  £400  a year  the 
College  must  be  completed. 

14077.  With  the  completed  College  you  could  then 
trust  to  maintain  a College  that  would  continue  to 
attract  Irish  students  desiring  veterinary  instruction  ? 
— Certainly,  and  I think  attract  some  students  from 
over  the  water  as  well. 

14078.  (Mr.  Micks). — I don’t  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  weald  wait  for  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing before  you  were  willing  to  receive  your  £400? — 
We  are  willing  to  receive  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  we  would  like  to  make  it  restrospecti ve, 
too. 


14079.  (Mr.  Ogiloie). — I could  not  quite  gather 
from  what  you  said  or  from  the  prospectus  what  is 
the  existing  arrangement  for  securing  adequate  clini- 
cal work.  If  you  are  not  charging  fees  or  anything 
equivalent  to  fees  to  the  outside  public,  how  do  you 
contrive  to  secure  clinique  ?— Run  your  eye  over  that. 
( Producing  minutes.)  That  is  the  scheme  for  carry- 
ing on  our  clinical  work  by  which  an  arrangement 
was  made  that  any  veterinary  practitioner  could  send 
m an  animal  to  the  College  which  forms  the  subject 
then  of  investigation  and  demonstration  by  the  Pro- 
fessors. That  is  done  very  liberally. 

14080.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  you  get  carcases  for  dis- 
section and  all  that?— Yes;  and  a very  valuable 
source  of  teaching  is  provided  by  the  Corporation, 
who  Permit  our  Principal  to  attend  at  the  Abattoir 
every  Friday;  and  he  examines  different  conditions 
of  disease  in  the  animals  that  are  slaughtered  there. 

(Mr.  Micks) . That  is  not- under  the  Public  Health 
Act.  lhat  is  for  scientific  purposes. 


(Professor  Mettam). — Just  for  scientific  purpose 
with  a small  anatomy  class  ; and  they  put  at  my  dis 

«" a prMe8° th' 
14081.  (Mr.  Micks  to  the  Witness).— Professor  Cun 
mngham  is  now  resident  in  England,  I think  ?- 

14082.  As  regards  that  £400  a year  and  the  inter 
?r?fessor  Cunningham  had  with  Mr. 
y-  vhad  an  °PP°rfcuni<Y  of  consulting  Pro- 

stfKir  mpre“ion  - 'h  “ ■»*<*  2 


14084.  Could  you  have  a statement  in  wri 
in  by  Professor  Cunningham  giving  his  ii 
of  that  interview  ?— Yes  ; if  you  think  it  necesM 
But  I have  never  heard  any  contradiction  of  it  ft  y' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department.  Irom 

14085.  Mr.  Gill  does  not  contradict  it’— He  a 
not  as  far  as  I am  aware.  But  I should  like*! 
emphasise  what  I say  about  the  Department  tW 
they  toe  ihown  keenest  possible  interest ' 
establishing  the  College.  uoat 

14086.  (Mr.  Broum).— Ol  course,  you  are  aw*™, 
that  neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Vice-PresitW 
could  bind  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  are  the  bml 
who  give  the  money  ? — I should  say  they  would  hati 
to  consult  the  Agricultural  Board. 

14087.  And  have  their  absolute  consent?— Yes 
MOSS.  You are  aware  that  the  Vice-President  « 
the  1st  of  October  made  a public  statement  ?— Yes  • 
I referred  to  it.  ’ 

14089  He  an: " With  regard  to  the  totha 
benefits  that  might  be  expected,  he  was  not  in  a posi 
tion  to  commit  anybody.  He  could  not  apply  anv 
further  sums  to  the  purpose  without  getting  the  con 
sent  of  the  Agricultural  Board.”  The  resolution  of 
the  Governors  when  they  agreed  to  abandon  the  fees 
was  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1903,  about  four  months 
later.  They  must  hare  been  aware  oi  that  public 
statement  of  the  Vice-President  at  the  time  they 
passed  the  resolution? — I was  aware  of  everything 
that  appears  in  my  statement  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  you.  r 

14090.  The  resolution  itself  contains  no  reference  to 
the  promise? — We  have  always  been  led  to  regard  anv 
recommendation  by  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
to  the  Department  as  absolute  in  conveying  consent  to 
what  we  have  asked,  so  great  has  been  their  sympathy 
m connection  with  the  work  of  the  College. 

14091.  But  so  far  as  the  Vice-President  is  con- 
cerned, the  only  statement  you  refer  us  to  of  his  is 
that  statement  of  the  1st  of  October,  1902  ?— That  is 
the  statement  which  is  referred  to  here. 

14092.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  mind  taming 

back  to  page  eleven  of  your  Memorandum,  the  letter 
of  April  26th,  1906,  from  the  Department.  Did  you 
make  any  application  to  the  administrators  of  the  De- 
velopment of  Ireland  Grant  or  to  the  War  Office  under 
that  letlor  ? — No  ; I heard  that  the  Ireland  Develop- 
ment Grant  had  obligations  to  make  payments  which 
were  simply  out  of  correspondence  with  its  resources,  so 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  make  any  appli- 
cation. And,  then,  I thought,  that  recommendation 
really  to  the  War  Office  rattier  a mythical  one.  But 
what  we  did  was,  we  sent  the  letter  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  asking  them  for  a continuance  of  the 
grant  of  £200  a year.  But  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
I don’t  think,  have  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal 
to  enable  them  to  accede  to  that  request. 

14093.  About  March  or  April  of  this  year,  or  at 
any  time  this  year,  did  you  receive  any  notification 
of  any  further  grant  from  the  Department  to  you 
either  annually  or  in  a lump  sum  ?— No,  sir  ; I didn’t 
receive  any  instruction  whatever  except  in  the  most 
casual  way  from  a prominent  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment. I don’t  think  it  is  right  to  mention  his  name, 
because  what  he  said  was  more  or  less  in  private  con- 
versation. He  said,  “ You  are  going  to  get  something 
good.  It  won’t  be  all  that  you  expect.”  And,  then, 
a few  days  after  that  we  got  this  letter  suggesting  to 
us  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  Development  Grant 
or  the  War  Officve. 

14094.  You  got  no  formal  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment informing  you  that  any  further  payment  would 
.)e  made  either  of  a lump  sum  or  annually? — None 
whatever,  no  communication  of  any  kind.  Would  it 
be  regular  to  ask  if  there  was  any  proposition  of  that 
nature? 

(Mr.  Micks). — That  would  be  a question  to  address 
to  the  Department. 

14095.  (Mr.  - Ogilvie). — The  point  really  is  that  in 
this  letter  of  the  26th  of  April,  1906,  you  got  an  in- 
timation in  the  name  of  the  Department  and  the 
Agncultura.1  Board,  bringing  in  the  two  ; and  I don’t 
gather  that  you  have  replied  to  that  letter.  You 
have  stopped  the  correspondence  ? — Well,  I think  that 
matter  will  be  corrected  at  once.  Perhaps,  you  will 
allow  me  to  say,  sir,  how  deepely  indebted  I am  to 
you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  you  have 
received  i — — ! -1 
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Mr.  Matthew  J.  Bykne  examined. 


14096.  (Chairman). — You  reside  at  6 Hardwick-street, 
JDablin  ?— Yes,  sir. 

14097.  And  yon  say  that  m your  youth  you  gra- 
duated at  the  Athy  and  Royal  Albert  Institute,  Glas- 
nevin?— Yes,  sir.  , ,.  . 

14098.  In  that  way  you  were  trained  m norticul- 

tUi4099.  if'don’t  think  we  need  go  into  the  history  of 
wour  previous  travels,  and  where  you  have  been,  but, 
however,  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience  in 
horticulture?— Yes,  sir,  both  at  home  and  abroad— in 
California,  Australia,  and  Canada. 

14100.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  when  you  were  there  you 
•were  employed  as  horticulturist? — Yes. 

14101.  (Chairman). — We  know  the  way  in  which 
horticultural  instructors  are  appointed.  Were  you 
.appointed  by  the  County  Waterford  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  ? — I was  elected 
in  the  first  instance,  and  was  afterwards  passed  on  to 
the  Department ; but  since  that  the  system  is  changed, 
and  the  first  naming  of  the  appointee  is  by  the  De- 
partment itself.  I was  elected  by  the  County  Council 
m Waterford  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  my  name 
■was  sent  forward  to  the  Department.  I passed  my 
■examination  and  gave  satisfaction,  but  now  that  thing 
is  changed. 

14102.  Did  you  act  as  horticultural  instructor? — 
Tes,  sir,  for  six  months. 

14103.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  your  ex- 
perience?— I have  had  a very  varied  experience,  both 
'at  home  and  abroad,  but  I learned  more  in  one  year 
in  California  than  I did  anywhere  else. 


14104.  You  say  you  acted  as  horticultural  instructor 
for  six  months.  "What  was  your  experience  during 
•the  time  you  were  acting  as  horticultural  instructor  ? 
— I gave 'full  satisfaction,  as  the  testimonials  here 
:show,  and  the  County  Council  were  very  reluctant  to 
part  with  me. 

14105.  Then,  you  were  parted  with? — I was.  I 
was  called  up  for  a second  examination  by  the  De- 
partment. Mr.  O’Shea  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 
whether  he  was  aware  that  Mr.  M.  J.  Byrne  was 
-originally  employed  as  temporary  horticultural  in- 
:structor  for  the  County  of  Waterford,  and  the  Depart- 
ment refused  to  sanction  his  further  appointment, 
although  the  Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  re- 
ported to  the  Department  that  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  Mr.  Byrne’s  practical  knowledge,  and 
whether  he  would  explain  why  Mr.  Byrne  was  sub- 
sequently tested  again. 

14106.  (Chairman). — Are  you  coming  here  to  say 
.you  were  unfairly  turned  out  of  office  because  you  did 
not  pass  an  examination  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here 
is  the  reason  given  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Bryce : — 

He  was  examined  a second  time  because  the  Depart- 
ment promised  the  Waterford  Committee  to  make  a 
•second  test  ” — which  was  not  true. 


14107.  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  your 
.•grievances.  We  really  cannot  consider  whether  you 
■ought  to  have  passed  the  examination? — “ There  is  no 
■doubt  as  to  his  experience,”  the  Chief  Secretary  said, 
■“the  Waterford  Committee  gave  him  the  testimonial, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  it  contained  any  reference 
to  his  fitness.”  I got  a second  testimonial.  “He 
was  not  rejected  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
•scientific  names  of  those  weeds.  His  experience  of 
horticulture  was  gained  forty  years  before  he  went 
abroad.”  I was  not  forty  years  abroad.  I was  only 
five  years  in  California.  I returned  and  was  six 
.years  in  Ireland,  and  I went  out  again  to  California 
and  Canada  and  was  there  for  seven  years.  Then,  I 
returned  and  was  in  Ireland  again,  so  the  whole 
reply  is  completely  in  error. 

14108.  They  gave  you  credit  for  long  experience 
abroad.  I don’t  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  our 
inquiry? — It  is  a Parliamentary  question.  You  and 
Mr.  Ogilvie  have  asked  has  any  teacher  been  dis- 
•qualified  who  was  competent.  I want  to  show  that  I 
was  competent. 

14109.  That  has  been  tested  in  the  proper  way? — 
'This  case  is  coming  up  in  several  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  it  is  a very  unfair  thing  that  an  employee  is 
thrown  overboard  without  any  cause.  In  Canada 
there  are  two  educational  boards,  and  the  local  board 
■cannot  reject.  The  teacher  can  apply  to  the  upper 
•board,  and  the  schools  there  are  all  under  trustees, 


and  work  much  more  harmoniously  than  they  work  ® 
here  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  I myself  was  elected  M 
by  the  County  Waterford  Council  at  Dungarvan.  The  j 
resolution  appointing  me  was  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment. 

14110.  We  have  heard  about  that? — Outside  the 
directions  in  the  Department’s  scheme  no  curriculum 
was  laid  down.  I never  got  any  instructions  from  the 
Department,  except  not  to  infringe  on  National  school 
children  during  school  hours,  and  that  was  very  in- 
consistent. I got  a letter  from  the  Department  saying 
I was  not  to  attend  or  give  instruction  during  school 
hours  in  schools,  but  I have  a letter  here  showing  that  , 
they  appreciated  those  lectures  in  the  schools.  Here 
is  a letter  from  a National  School  teacher. 


14111.  I don’t  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
tha/b? — It  shows  horticulture  is  appreciated,  and 
how  injurious  it  in  to  the  country  that  it  is  being 
cut  off. 

14112.  It  does  not  really  concern  our  inquiry  ? — It 
is  a public  matter.  It  shows  the  w-ant  of  instruction 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and  you  have  had 
it  in  your  evidence  here  again  and  again  that  the 
rural  children  are  being  educated  apart  from  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  education. 

14113.  Listen  to  me  please.  We  are  not  enquiring 
into  the  education  given  under  the  National  School 
Commissioners? — Mr.  Oh  airman,  you  and  Mr.  Ogilvie 
asked  the  question  whether  any  teacher — 

14114.  You  are  not  to  argue  with  me,  please? — 
Excuse  me.  I did  not  mean.'  to. 


14 115.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you  have 
anything  to  say  which  is  relevant  to  our  inquiry  ? — 
Some  of  the  school  teachers  were  most  favourable  to 
receiving  the  instruction. 

14116.  Now,  I have  already  told  you  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  education  in  the  National  schools? 
Well,  if  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  education  I don’t 
know  what  to  say.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
furnished  me  with  the  names — 

14117.  (Mr.  Micks). — I just  want  to  understand 
clearly  what  your  grievance  is? — I wanted  to  show 
the  case,  one — 

14118.  Wait  and  answer  a couple  of  questions. 
You  say  you  held  positions  under  the  United  States 
Government  as  an  industrial  teacher.  Was  that  in 
connection  with  horticulture  and  agriculture? — Yes. 

14119.  And  forestry  and  tobacco-growing.  How 
long  ago  was  that? — About  six  years  ago. 

14120.  Then,  when  you  came  back  you  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  'Committee  of  Waterford? 


14121.  As  horticultural  instructor  under  the  county 
scheme  1 — Yes. 

14122.  You  acted  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
that  capacity? — Yes. 

14123.  The  Department  sanctioned  you  as  a tem- 
porary instructor? — Yes,  pending  a second  examina- 
tion. 

14124.  Then  you  went  up  for  examination  to  Dub- 


lin?— Yes. 

14125.  Who  examined  you? — It  was  the  Botanist. 
Mr.  Moore  was  present.  Mr.  Heuston  asked  me  three 
weeds  only — the  botanical  names,  and  point  out  their 
roots.  . , „ _ 

14126.  Was  that  in  a room  or  outside? — In  the 
room.  It  was  a verbal  question. 

14127.  And  did  he  merely  ask  you  the  names  of 
three  weeds? — Yes,  and  show  him  the  roots. 

14128.  And,  as  it  is  stated  in  Parliament,  it  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  want  of  experience  that  you 
were  rejected.  Are  you  sure  that  was  the  only  ques- 
tion he  asked? — Nothing  else.  Mr.  Moore  asked  me 
some  questions  about  my  experience. 

14129.  Have  you  any  testimonial  or  documentary 
evidence  from  Mr.  Moore  about  your  qualifications  ? 
—Yes.  “20th  March,  1905.— Dear  Sir  — Your  letter 
received,  also  plan  and  paper  noted  regarding  orchards. 
With  regard  to  your  letter  I may  say  that  1 was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  technical  knowledge  of 
agricultural  details  of  gardening  and  horticultural 

matters,  and  I have  reported  favourably  about  you  to 

the  Department. — I am,  faithfully  yours,  T.  W. 
Moors.’’ 


:{.  30,  1900. 
r.  Matthew 
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Oct.  30,  1906.  14130.  It  was  announced  to  the  Committee  that  you 

Mr.  Matthew  were  “o*  considered  competent  hy  the  Department  to 
J.  Byrne.  hold  office  ? — Yes,  having  failed  at  the  botanical  names 

of  three  weeds. 

14131.  But,  at  all  events,  owing  to  the  result  of  'the 
examination  they  said  they  were  not  satisfied,  and 
your  complaint  is  that  having  regard  to  Mr.  Moore’s 
opinion  of  you,  and  the  fact  thiat  you  had  held  similar 
positions,  that  the  Department  acted  unreasonably  in 
not  sanctioning  you  as  an  instructor  in  Waterford? 
— Yes,  I held  endorsements  from  public  boards  as 
having  worked  energetically  and  successfully.  There 
was  not  a single  one  against  me,  even  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford. 

14132.  Since  that  letter  came  from  -the  Department 
. did  the  Waterford  Committee  pass  any  resolution 
on  the  subject? — The  County  Council  objected  to  it, 
and  they  would  have  held  out,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  to  the  County  Committee  that  if  they  upheld  me 
they  would  have  to  pay  my  salary  out  of  their  own 
pocket. 

14133.  The  County  Committee  did  not  give  you  any 
testimonial? — I have  here  a resolution  passed  un- 
animously by  Waterford  County  Council  on  April 
10th,  1906.  • “ We  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  energetic  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  Mr. 
M.  J.  Byrne  carried  out  his  work  during  the  time  he 
was  County  Agriculturist.” 

14134.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Can  you  tell  us  the  years  in 
which  you  attended  the  Albert  Institute,  Glasnevin  ? 
— About  1860. 

14135.  Had  you  any  previous  experience  of  garden- 
ing before  tbat  ? — Yes,  I was  gardening  from  my  boy- 
hood. My  home  farm  was  1,000  acres.  I always 
took  an  interest  in  gardening  and  experimenting  with 
potatoes.  I planted  one  potato  and  had  fifty-two 
potatoes  from  it. 

14136.  You  had  a farm  of  1,000  acres  before  you 
went  to  the  Institute  at  Glasnevin? — Yes,  and  for 
seven  years  on  this  farm  under  my  step-father  I was 
his  right-hand  man. 

14137.  Six  years  ago  you  were  in  the  United  States 
— in  what  capacity? — Horticulturist,  and  then  I was 
engaged  in  Canada  with  one  of  the  largest  nursery 
and  orchard  men. 

14138.  Who  were  you  with  in  the  United  States? 
— William  O’Donnell,  a nurseryman.  I was  his  fore- 
man for  three  years. 

14139.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Where  were  you  employed  in 
Canada  ? — At  Montreal.  I was  agent  for  Stone  and 
Willington,  of  Toronto,  and  they  published  a fine 
large  book  which  every  horticulturist  going  round  to 
farmers  ought  to  have. 

14140.  A very  pretty  book.  I have  seen  it? — It 
is  a great  pity  we  have  not  some  of  the  Canadian 
instructors  in  this  country.  They  are  far  better  than 
Englishmen.  They  are  more  practical.  Take  the 
Montreal  school.  There  they  have  a large  paying 
farm  and  a large  orchard  and  a large  nursery,  and 
the  boys  get  instruction  there.  When  I left  Glas- 
nevin I did  not  know  anything  about  horticulture 
scarcely.  I got  some  idea  of  pruning. 

14141.  You  got  all  your  information  in  Canada? — 


Mainly  in  Canada  and  America.  They  were  , 

Wnn  ,rn  +.V.A  farm  „+ 


bacoo  on  the  model  farm  at  Glasnevin,  and  ! 
several  articles.  I saw  the  system  they  were  f 
ing  was  an  incorrect  one.  It  is  proved  to  ha  a 
failure.  If  they  had  allowed  me  I would 
them  what  to  do.  They  had  a Cuban  and  a PrenT 
man  there,  and  it  was  a perfect  failure.  At  all  th 
schools  they  have  chemistry.  What  is  the  cood^- 
chemistry  ? When  a man  in  America — a tailor 
shoemaker— gets  a bit  of  ground  the  first  tliiJV  ■ 
does  is  he  sends  up  a sample  of  the  earth  to  ft 
University,  and  gets  it  analysed  gratis,  and  tW 
knows  what  it  is  good  for.  on' 

14142.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Without  knowing  anv 

chemistry  ?— Yes,  he  has  the  soil  analysed  for  noth™!, 
in  Canada.  Tloy  inrniah  lists  and  lite»tn„  2 
other  things.  It  is  better  than  our  country  here 
In  going  round  I bought  several  tools.  I .],we 
£2  worth  of  American  tools,  and  they  were  muck 
appreciated  in  the  County  Waterford.  There  should 
be  uniformity  among  the  teachers  when  they  go  01/ 

If  one  teacher  leaves  or  gives  up  for  one  reason  m- 
another  when  the  new  teacher  comes  in  he  does  not 
know  where  he  is.  There  was  a teacher  before  me- 
and  when  I came  in  I did  not  know  where  he  had 
left  the  instruction.  As  a curriculum  I would  suggest 
the  advantages  and  financial  profits  of  a well-kept 
garden  and  fruit  crop.  I asked  the  Department  what 
were  the  profits  of  a fruit  garden  and  they  could 
not  tell  me  at  the  model  farm. 

14143.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  you  have  made  your 
point  clear,  hut  we  have  no  power  to  go  into  the 
methods  of  teaching?— If  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
this  letter  in  reference  to  the  National  school.  (Beads- 
letter  dated  September.  15th,  1905,  from  Goohumear 
National  School),  and  also  Mr.  iStarkie  said  there- 
was  no  reason,  why  instruction  could  not  be  given 
in  the  .schools,  and  you  have  had  that  before  you 
several  times  here,  and  her©  I was  forbidden  to  go. 
into  any  school.  The  educational  system  in  England 
is  entirely  wrong,  as  declared  hy  Sir  John  Gorst 
after  he  had  been  in  Germany  and  France,  and  at 
a school  meeting  in  distributing  prizes  he  said  that 
the  backwardness  of  English  education,  especially  in- 
dustrial education,  was  most  alarming.  It  is  the 
blind  leading  the  lesser  blind  when  Englishmen  come 
over  to  teach  us  Irishmen.  Our  statistics  show  teat 
we  grow  better  crops  than  they  do  in  England.  In 
the  County  Wicklow  they  wanted  a horticulturist  and 
the  'County  Council  met  and  indefinitely  put  off  the 
appointment.  One  of  those  who  gave  evidence  here- 
said  horticulture  was  a failure  in  the  County  Wick- 
low, and  why  would  it  not  -be  ? There  were  two  ap- 
plicants for  the  post,  Messrs.  Doyle  and  Byrne,  both 
of  whom  had  been  formerly  engaged.  The  Depart- 
ment only  half  sanctioned  Mr.  Doyle's  appoint- 
ment, and  they  interdicted  him  from  giving  lessons. 
The  other  applicant,  myself,  had  greater  experience- 
at  the  model  farm  and  numerous  testimonials  of 
qualifications.  I was  thrown  over.  I had  applied  to- 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  1900  and  he  promised  to  put 
' my  name  on  for  employment,  but  never  did  it.  T 
was  ias  competent  in  1900  as  I was  in  1905,  and  T 
am  as  competent  to-day  as  I was  in  1905,  or  better 


Mr.  Michael  M'Keown  examined. 


Mr.  Miclinel 
M'Keown. 


14144.  (Chairman). — You  come  from  Drogheda? — 
Yes. 

14145.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  are? — A fruit- 
grower and  expert  at  Julianstown,  County  Meath. 
T had  the  pleasure  of  having  an  interview  with  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  He  came  to  visit  me  on  14th  July, 
1900,  himself  and  Professor  Campbell,  and  asked  my 
opinion  of  the  best  way  of  starting  this  horticultural 
matter  in  the  country.  It  was  a Sunday,  and  I 
spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  him.  I took  him  over 
our  ground,  and  I suggested  to  him  that  if  he 
wanted  to  start  he  should  plant  a little  College 
in  the  district  where  the  fruit  is  growing.  He 
said  he  would  consider  the  matter.  He  asked  me 
up  to  town,  and  I was  also  out  in  Glasnevin  the 
same  day,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  they  could 
not  start  any  little  College  of  the  kind  in  that  dis- 


trict. They  asked  me  what  I thought  of  starting 
a place  at  Glasnevin.  I said  it  might  be  very  good 
in  a certain  way,  but  I had  no  faith  in  it.  There  have- 
been  a lot  of  young  men  brought  up  from  the  country 
to  that  College,  and  getting  a short  course,  but  there 
is  no  knowledge  in  that  place  to-  teach  horticulture. 
There  is  no  fruit-growing.  It  is  a toyshop  business- 
It  is  a mock  firm — an  experimental  business.  rh«J 
turn  all  these  young  men  out  after  two  years.  They 
go  through  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a professional 
place  in  England,  Scotland,  America,  or  Ireland  that 
would  take  one  of  them  in  at  5s.  a week. 

14146.  Why  do  you  say  that? — Because  they  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  commercial  knowledge. 

14147.  That  is  your  idea  of  what  would  be  likely 
happen? — That  is  what  is  happening.  There 
young  men  all  around  Ireland  who  have  abundan 
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information,  and  can  give  advice-  ni  fruit  growing  and 
^mrinc  on  commercial  fruit  business  m the  country. 
Se  was  an  examination  held  in  1903.  There  were 
300  applicants,  and  at  that  examination  there  were 

1S14148m(Hr-  Ogilme).—E or  what  purpose?— For  hor- 
ticultural purposes  as  inspectors. 

14149  Examined  as  to  their  capacity  to  give  in- 
struction in  horticulture?— Yes  ; out  of  that  150  there 
was  not  one  passed.  They  put  on  five  as  demonstra- 
tors afterwards,  and  I know  of  my  own  knowledge 
*ome  of  those  men  stand  in  the  highest  position  they 
■can  possibly  stand  before  the  nursery  t.rale  of  the 

W°14150.  As  practical  nurserymen? — Practical  men. 

14151.  But  not  necessarily  qualified  ta  give  instruc- 
tion?—They  are  well  able  to  give  instruction,  and  to 
grow  tons  and  tons  of  the  finest  fruit  and  send  it  to 
the  English  markets.  . . , „ ^ 

14152.  They  are  able  to  show  how  it  is  done* — res. 

14153!  But  you  don’t  know  how  far  they  are  able  to 
teach  others  the  principles  underlying  what  they  them- 
selves were  doing?— They  .are  able  to  teach  every  art 
and  part  of  the  branch.  You  don’t  want  to  go  out  of 
the  country  at  all  to  get  information  or  knowledge 
-about  horticulture,  good  or  bad. 

14154.  (Mr.  Brown).— Were  those  men  owners  of 
plots  themselves  ? — Some  of  them  very  large,  extern- 
«ve  "rowers,  and  it  lias  gone  so>  far  that  through  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  the  I.A.O.S.  got  up  the  jam  factory 
-down  there. 

14155.  (Mr.  Micks). — We  know  all  about  the  jam 
factory? — You  don’t  know  a single  thing,  with  all  re- 
spect to  you.  I saw  your  Report. 

14156.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  know  how  much  I 
.know  about  it? — You  may  know  certain  things  about 
it,  and  I say  that  without  disrespect.  It  is  " v"' 

• ' This  jam  factory  was  started,  and  ’ 


1.  hobby 
e issued 


share  capital  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,  all  of  which  we 
-did  not  get  in.  We  got  the  place  started.  It  was 
•started  on  the  condition  it  would  be  under  tire  control 
-of  the  fruit  growers  who  took  shares,  and  the  Board 
was  to  be  elected  from  the  fruit  growers.  It  went  on 
very  well  until  the  place  was  floated,  and  there  was 
no  person  put  on  that  was  competent  to  manage  a jam 
factory.  There  w,as  a man  put  on  who  never  saw  the 
■outside  of  a jam  factory  much  less  the  inside  of  one, 
amd  the  result  was  that  a few  of  the  fruit  growers  and 
myself  came  to  the  conclusion  we  should  see  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  I called  on  him  and1  asked  him  would  he 
.reconstruct  the  Board — that  the  great  danger  was  that 
Hie  factory  and  the  capital  would  be  lost. 

14157.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  not  this  a co-operative 
-society  ? — Yes. 

14158  Which  elected  its  own  officers?— Yes,  but  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  was  after  lending  £1,000  to  the  fac- 
tory. He  had  a mortgage  on  it. 

14159  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is,  the  Department  had? 
— The  Department  had. 

14160.  Are  you  sure  you  are  right  now  ? — I am  posi- 
tively sure.  I saw  the  balance-sheet. 

14161.  You  were  one  of  the  co-operators  V— Yes,  sir. 
He  could  not  see  his  way  to  interfere  with  the  Board 
that  was  elected.  I pointed  out  to  him,  that  that  was 
the  end  of  the  whole  thing,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  so. 
’The  people  had  no  redrees,  and  the  whole  capital  was 
lost  to  the  county.  The  Department  then  closed 
■down  the  premises  for  their  £900.  There  was  £100 
•of  it  paid  off,  and  they  ran  the  place  for  a certain 
time,  and  could  not  make  it  a success,  and  I and  some 
others  in  Drogheda  and  in  Dublin  heard  tell  of  the 
Department  going  to  give  up  the  premises.  I was 
.asked  to  see  Sir  Horace  Plunkett— would  he  be  willing 
to  give  the  premises  over  to  a little  company  that  would 
be  started  down  there.  I wrote  to  him,  and  he  told  me 
he  would  consider  my  application.  In  the  course  or 
a few  days  I got  the  following  letter  from  lum  through, 
the  Secretary  (letter  produced). 

14162.  (Chairman). — That  is  simply  a refusal  to 
lease  the  premises? — They  told  us  they  were  not  going 
to  part  with  the  premises  at  all,  at  the  same  timethey 
were  after  giving  the  place  over  to  a man  named  Chap- 
man, of  Portadown,  which  was  a great  injustice  to  the 
people  of  Gormanstown,  Julianstown,  Duleek,  bta- 
mullen,  and  the  people  of  Drogheda,  whose  money  was 
in  it.  It  was  an  injustice  to  the  people  to  give  it 
siway  for  a trifle  to  a man  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 


14163.  (Mr.  Brown). — Were  you  a member  of  the  Oct.  30, 1900. 
Board? — I was  on.  the  Provisional  Committee.  I was  ,r  “ , 
not  on  the  new  Board. 

14164.  Did  you  go  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  ask 
him  because  the  Department  had  made  a grant  of 
money  that  he  should  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
elected  Board? — I went  at  the  request  of  the  fruit- 
growers who  were  shareholders.  I went  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  factory. 

14165.  What  yo>u  asked  him  to  do  was  to  interfere? 

— Yes,  and  re-construct  the  Board  on  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  first  intended. 

14166.  And  his  answer  to  you  was  that  he  could  not 
interfere  with  the  elected  Board? — Yes. 


14167.  And  the  elected  Board  continued  to  run 
matters? — Yes,  and  finished  the  thing  up  in  three 
months,  and  then  they  dismissed  the  manager  ap- 
pointed by  the  Provisional  Committee. 

14168.  That  is  all  that  the  Board  did? — When  he 
was  dismissed.  Then  they  got  a man  over  from  Scot- 
land, a man  known  in  the  trade  as  “ working  below 
the  gangway.”  He  was  not  an  expert  at  all.  We 
can’t  mind  that  matter  now. 


14169.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  this  concerns  us  is  that 
there  were  £900  of  the  Department’s  money  in  this 
undertaking? — Yes,  the  whole  thing  was  lost  by  the 
Department  net  taking  the  proper  course. 

14170.  (Mr.  Ogilrie). — That  is  to  say,  the  Depart- 
ment allowed  the  Committee  of  Management  elected 
by  the  Company  to  manage  on  their  own  account? — 
Yes,  that  was  it. 

14171.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  had  power  to  in- 
terfere?— I think  they  had,  according  to  the  rules, 
because  they  had  a claim  upon  the  place. 

14172.  That  was  their  ultimate  resort,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  interfering  with  the  management  of  the 
company  at  all.  The  building  was  their  security? — 
Yes,  it  did  not  get  into  liquidation  until  the  money 
was  all  exhausted. 

14173.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  it  a limited  liability 
company  or  a friendly  society  company? — A friendly 
society,  I think. 

14174.  Or  an  industrial  and  provident  society? — 
Perhaps  so.  The  Department  got  up  this  report  and 
got  all  the  people  of  the  locality  to  go  into  it.  It  was 
the  greatest  curse  that  came  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  killed  the  fruit-growing. 

14175.  (Chairman). — You  think  the  Department 
ought  not  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Never 
touch  it  when  they  did  not  do  ft  right. 

14176.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  their  expert  visit  the  fac- 
tory?— He  was  only  the  form  of  an  expert.  Mr. 
Foirester  was  brought  there  by  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee. He  was  a first-class  man  if  they  kept  him  on. 

14177.  But  they  had  their  expert? — They  had  that 
man  called  Harpur  there.  He  knows  nothing  about  it. 
The  fellow  knows  nothing.  He  has  written  an  article 
on  cider  making.  I showed  it  to  my  friends  in  the 
trade  in  England.  They  laughed  it  to  scorn.  He  i« 
going  on  with  nothing  only  supposition  or  imagination. 
He  commenced  to  make  cider  out  of  dessert  apples  that 
were  not  fit  for  it  at  all 

14178.  (Chairman). — You  have  made  us  understand 
your  view  that  the  Department  ought  not  to  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? — They  should  have  gone  out 
of  it  when  they  got  the  people  into  the  trap. 

14179.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  was  this  undertaking  got 
Up  5 — Got  up  through  this  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment. That  was  the  first  commencement  of  it. 

14180.  Who  was  it  got  this  document  up  ? What 
gentleman  had  you  there  ? Who  attended  the  meetings 
and  gave  information  on  the  subject?— We  had  Mr. 
Anderson,  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  iso- 


■ 01 14181.  Was  that  before  it  was  started?— Yes,  this 
report  is  made  on  the  28th  June,  1900. 

14182.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  action  was  not  by  the 
Department,  but  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society?— Yes.  We  had  that  printed  from  the 
report  in  the  paper  and  circulated. 

mu;.  WoS  the  time  when  the 


14183.  (Mr.  Micks).— This  1 
fruit  industry  started  ? — Yes. 

14184.  Have  you  formed  yourselves  into  a 


limited 


society  1— Quite  so. 

14135.  Only  you  lost  all  your  money  ?— And  the  De- 
partment promised  how  they  would  look  after  our 
interests. 
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Oct.  SO,  1900.  14186.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Department  promised? — 

Mr  Michael  T.h?  Department,  from  time  to  time.  We  had  several 
34‘Keown.  visits  from  their  agent,  and  they  promised  to  see  after 
our  interests,  and  the  people  of  the  locality  were  so 
much  carried  away  that  they  thought  at  the  time  the 
place  was  floated  the  Provisional  Committee  was  on 
the  Board  still,  but  when  they  found  those  gentlemen 
left  out  in  the  cold  they  knew  the  place  was  going  to 
pieces. 

14187.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Did  you,  or  anybody  in  con- 
nection with  you,  make  any  offer  to  the  Department 
for  this  building  and  machinery? — We  did  not  get  the 
chance.  We  made  an  application. 

14188.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  application? — 
Whether  they  were  going  to  let  the  premises  or  give  it 
over  to  us  to  form  a company. 

14189.  Was  that  before  it  was  sold? — That  is  a 
matter  we  don’t  know. 

14190.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  not  a copy  of  the 
letter  you  wrote? — No;  but  I have  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  letter  to  me  in  reply. 

14191.  How  did  it  happen  that  being  on  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  you  were  not  on  the  other  Com- 
mittee afterwards  ? — There  was  some  ring  got  np  not 
to  let  the  men  on  the  Board  that  were  on  the  Provi- 
sional Committee,  and  the  Provisional  Committee  were 
the  men  who  were  out  of  pocket  getting  the  place  up. 
I was  not  elected  on  the  Board. 

14192.  (Mr.  Micks). — Were  any  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Committee  elected? — Yes; 
some  of  the  Drogheda  men  were,  but  the  growers 
wanted  to  have  a representative  on  the  Board  for 
Julianstown,  Gormanstown,  Stamnllen,  Balscadden, 
and  Duleek,  and  three  members  from  Drogheda,  and 
all  the  men  from  the  county  to  be  fruit-growers.  I 
want  to  speak  about  the  system  of  giving  hoiticultural 
instruction.  The  Department  got  up  this  examina- 
tion at  Glasnevin,  and  discredited  all  the  gentlemen 
who  came  up. 

14193  (Chairman). — You  have  uold  us  about  that? 
— Amongst  the  number  was  myself,  and  I was  ap- 
pointed down  in  Cavan  by  the  County  Council  at  a 
guinea  a day  and  10s.  for  maintenance  and  travelling 
expenses,  and  here  is  the  way  I got  my  appointment. 
They  sent  down  the  names  of  three  gentlemen,  and 
two  were  Scotchmen,  and  one  was  an  Irishman,  my- 
self. I was  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  but  the  man  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  was  taken  by  the  County  Com- 
mittee. 

14194.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Department  had  sent 
your  name  down  as  one  of  three  of  whom  they  were 
prepared  to  approve? — Yes;  when  they  found  that 
the  County  Council  appointed  me  they  would  not 
let  it  be  passed  on  that  salary.  Mr.  Gannon  pointed 
out  that  the  Department  sent  my  name  forward  and 
that  I was  fully  qualified. 

14195-6.  (Mr.  Brovm). — Is  there  any  other  horticul- 
tural inspector  receiving  a salary  like  that  ?— Oh,  yes ; 
there  are  some  of  the  men  getting  a good  deal  more. 

14197.  Can  you  mention  them? — I would  not  care 
to  mention  them. 

14198.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  mention  them? — I 
could  if  I liked  but  I won’t. 

14199.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  it  is  very  important 
to  test  your  statement.  You  decline  to  mention  the 
names?— There  is  one  of  them  dead.  I won’t  mention 
bis  name. 


14200.  That  being  so  there  is  no  harm  in  mentioning 
his  name? — Mr.  Orr. 


14201.  Mr.  Orr  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  County 
Committee.  He  was  in  the  general  service  of  the  De- 
partment  for  all  Ireland? — He  was  not  an  expert. 
The  I.A.O.S.  made  an  expert  of  him.  He  did  not 
know  a single  thing  about  it  because  there  was  not  a 
tune  he  was  going  to  talk  about  anything  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  he  would  not  come  to  me  first  and 
leam  what  he  was  to  speak  about. 


!4202.  (CA«lV7nun).-Did  you  take  up  this  appoint- 
ment .—I  did.  The  Department  sent  my  name  for- 
ward to  the  County  Connell  and  I was  appointed. 
The  result  was  that  I would  not  be  let  go  on  at  that 
salary. 


14203.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the 
said  you  ought  to  get  ? — I can’t  say. 


salary  they 


. 142M'  But  was  liot  tlie  (]l 

in  ttie  scheme?— I was  asked  by  some  friends  d<™ 
there  to  go  down,  and  I went  down  for  a short  time  t 
least.  The  County  Council  in  Cavan  were  fullv  JL. 
of  the  dodgery  of  the  Department.  J aie' 

14205.  Did  yon  act  under  your  appointment?—!  Hid 
I was  there  from  the  16th  March  until  June. 

14206.  How  did  your  appointment  come  to  an  endr 
— £2  a week  was  all  they  would  allow  me  and  car-hm, 
and  train-fare  in  the  district.  That  would  not  r,a 
me.  **  I 


14207.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  wanted  to  get  £547  u3  , 
year  ?— Oh,  no,  sir ; it  would  not  last  for  the  whole- 
year.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  have  men  out  the  whole 
year,  and  waste  of  money.  In  the  summer  time  r0tt 
can  do  nothing  for  the  people  very  much.  There  is  a 
period  in  August  when  the  men  can  do  a lot  of  good 
1 could  not  get  board  and  lodging  in  some  of  the  placea 
under  two  guineas  a week.  When  I got  up  near  to 
Kingscourt  I packed  my  portmanteau  one  day.  I was 
so  disgusted  with  the  letter  I got  from  the  Secretary 
I come  down  to  the  railway  and  come  home.  1 


14208.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) . —You  did  not  tell  them  you  were 
going?— No,  nor  that  I had  gone.  They  found  it  out 
in  time.  If  I could  not  do  some  good  to  the  people 
I did  not  want  to  be  doing  it  at  my  own  expense.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  some  good  if  the  Department  would 
have  permitted  me.  The  County  Council  of  Cavan 
passed  & resolution  I should  get  5s.  a week  as  main- 
tenance. Even  that  the  Department  would  not  sanc- 
tion. 

14209.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  that  the  letter  that, 
annoyed  you?— No;  I got  a letter  from  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Gill,  while  I was  in  Cooteliill. 


14210.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  salary  ? — Not  here  now. 

(Witness  then  -produced  two  specimens  of  applet 
grown  by  him). 


14211.  (Mr.  Micks). — About  starting  the  jam.  fac- 
tory. You  said  that  the  Department  was  concerned. 

Is  that  ( pointing  to  Report)  paragraph  what  you  are 
referring  to? — That  refreshes  my  memory.  This  is 
the  gentleman. 

14212.  That  is,  Mr.  Macartney -Filgate  addressed  the 
meeting? — Certainly;  that  is  him. 

14213.  (Mr.  Micks). — (Reading).  “ He  said  he  had 
come  there  as  the  representative  of  the  new  Depar- 
ment  they  possessed  m Ireland,  from  which  they  all 
looked  for  such  great  results — the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction.  As  representing 
that  Department  he  had  been  directed  to  convey  a 
message  to  them  that  the  meeting  had  the  warmest 
sympathy  of  the  Department,  and  the  Department 
was  willing  to  assist  them  in  every  way  so  far  as  the 
Act  permitted”? — Yes;  with  regard  to  the  matter  got 
up  at  the  different  shows — the  packing  of  fruit.  They 
are  supposed  to  put  fruit  up  in  little  boxes  that  hold 
a dozen.  These  boxes  cost  3 d.  each.  They  will  cost 
Id.  at  least  for  pacldng  the  stuff  and  tying— that 
would  be  4d.,  Id.  or  2d.  carriage  ou  each  box  to  Dublin 
— 6d.,  and  there  will  be  commission  on  it,  and 
the  whole  contents  is  sold  for  6d.  Where  is  the  pro- 
fit ? This  is  what  Mr.  Orr  had  been  speaking  about— 
the  system  people  had  of  putting  up  their  goods.  Mr. 
Perry,  of  Camden-row,  has  written  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  was  the  reason  the  trade  never  took  up  these 
boxes  some  time  ago,  and  I pointed  out  to  him,  as- 
I am  telling  you  now,  because  they  were  worthless. 

No  system  can  exceed  the  system  that  has  been  in 
force  and  in  use  for  packing.  There  is  no  better 
system  in  the  world  than  the  English  or  Irish  system 
of  the  people  who  grow  quantities  of  good  fruit,  pack 
them  well,  and  get  good  prices  for  them.  There  is- 
another  matter — the  waste  of  money  carried  on  m 
shows.  What  is  the  use  of  giving  money  for  fruit 
shows,  and  no  fruit  grown  in  the  district.  It  ifl « : 

public  waste. 

14214.  You  have  shown  us  some  fruit  of  the  country?1 
— There  is  no  fruit  grown  under  the  new  system, 
know  Ireland  from  Cork  to  the  north,  and  I know 
everybody  in  Ireland,  and  everybody  in  the  trade  m 
England,  and  that  is  the  result  of  it,  that  it  is  all  a 
waste  of  money — the  system  now  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment to  develop  the  country  in  fruit-growmg- 
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Mr.  Matthew  Hedley,  f.b.c.v.s.,  examined.  uct'  _1_ 

,.01K  iPhsii/rman)  —You  are  the  Chief  Veterinary  and  the  most  exacting  veterinary  inspector  at  the  porl  Mr.  Matthew 
14/10-  I A Chief  Inspector  of  the  Veterin-  would  be  unable  to  say  whether  that  animal  was  suffer-  Hedley,  . 

InspKitor  ^ ing  o,r  not.  The  disease  would  not  be  clinically,  ap-  e.r.c.v.s- 

16*1  Perhaps  you  would  just  give  us  a sketch  of  parent. 

,!■  duties’— I only  received  notification  last  night  14220.  In  any  case  would  you  have  power  to  inspect 
y?  Q o’clock  that  I might  be  examined  to-day.  I have,  troopers  ?— No,  sir.  No  civil  authority  can  touch  the 

Wore  not  prepared  anything,  but  the  points  on  King’s  horses,  and  we  can  make  no  regulations  relat- 

tnweio  > *l*jed  to  make  observations  are  with  mg  to  military  horses,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 

rpfprence  to  certain  articles  or  reports  which  have  why  in  all  the  orders  issued  there  are  exemption 
Twd  in  the  public  Press,  more  particularly  relat-  clauses  inserted  relating  to  the  military  horses.  In 
“Jfto  the  section  with  which  I am  most  closely  con-  the  glanders  order  to*  which  I was  referring  there 
In  the  “ Irish  Times,”  on  the  19th,  a report  is  an  exemption  clause— “ N otlung  in  this  order  ap- 

?e”T"'  i Joseph  Mooney’s  observations,  from  plies  to  horses,  asses,  or  mules  kept  in  stables  of 

1Swh  it  would  appear  that  he  had  stated  before  this  military  barracks  or  in  camps  under  the  care  and 
Pummittee  that  although  the  Department  had  a staff  supervision  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department 
f Wv  five  veterinary  inspectors  no  effective  steps  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  other  animals  belong- 
0La  taken  to  stamp  out  swine  fever  in  Ireland,  and  ing  to  the  Crown.  The  Department  could  not  mteT- 
lTr«ult  was  that  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  fere  with  any  cattle  under  the  care  and  supervision 
“forced  the  Swine  Fever  Order.  It  is  not  quite  clear  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Deportment 

* an  officer  of  the  Department,  what  is  really  14221.  The  only  action  you  can  take  would  be  to 
10  nt  bv  that-  but  if  it  is  meant  the  Department  communicate  wiih  the  War  Office? — That  is  all  we 
Skes  no  steps  to  deal  with  swine  fever  I most  respect-  can  do.  They  can  refuse  us  any  rights  to  enter  the 


fullv  direct  the  attention  of  Llie  Committee  to  page  barracks  to  i 
73  of  the  report  of  proceedings  under  the  Diseases  of  information. 


.macks  to  see  anything.  They  could  refuse  us  any 
formation. 

14222.  (Mr.  Micks).—  In  the  same  way  as  they  could 


Animals  Act  1905  and  I will  mark  the  column  to  14222.  (Mr.  Micks).—  In  the  same  way  as  they  could 
thirh  attention  md’riit  more  particularly  be  directed  refuse  the  Public  Health  authorities  ?—' Yes.  •• 
which  indicates  bheSnumber  of  places  at  which  swine  14223.  (Chairman).— Was  any  action  ofthafc  kind 
ynu.11  .1.  vagn  since  +.alr<»Ti  Tlirl  iron  mmmiimfat*  with  the  military  aufctlO- 


which  indicates  one  nunmer  oi  ,J;7‘ " . , — — 

fever  was  found  to  exist  during  the  several  years  since  taken.  Did  you  communicate  with  the  military  autho- 
i?  commenced  In  1893,  between  November  and  the  rities  ’—They  have  taken  action.  There  was  a Con- 
„ . ,c  +llA  v„ar  there  were  489.  Next  year  there  were  ference  which  took  place  between  the  military  autho- 
0195  p2c J on  whTch  ffisLe  was  found,  and  the  fol-  rities  and  the  Department  at  the  Royal  Hospital  and 
lnwine  year  3 153  Then  724  cases,  and  so  on,  until  so  far  as  the  importation  of  horses  was  concerned  they 
° 1905  there  were  only  135  places  at  which  disease  put  the  matter  before  the  War  Office  and  said  what- 
" found  and  this  year  we  were  less  than  ninety.  ever  was  done  with  reference  to  civil  horses  that  they 
This  improvement  has  been  brought  about  by  the  would  be  quite  willing  to  do  the  same  with  reference 
cat™  of  the  Department,  and  Mr.  Mooney  has  been  to  military  horses,  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
erroneously  informed.  The  forty-five  veterinary  in-  that  they  would  be  required  to  do  something  with  re- 

snectors  to  which  he  refers  are  not  all  engaged  on  the  ference  to  military  horses  which  we  oould  not  enforce 

duties  in  connection  with  swine  fever.  Twenty-two,  with  regard  to  civil  ones. 

nlus  six  local  veterinarians,  are  engaged  on  portal  14224.  Under  that  arrangement  were  there  any 
duties  ■ horses  destroyed? — No,  sir.  With  reference  to 

14217.  Can  you  give  us,  generally,  the  organisation  Epizootic  Lymphangitis,  which  broke  out  in  Waterford, 

of  your  Department.  How  many  inspectors  youhave?  every  horse  that  became  affected,  except  one  that  was 

—Belfast  has  three,  Cork,  two,  Dublin,  five,  Water-  kept  for  experimental  purposes,  was  slaughtered  in 

two  all  the  other  parts  have  one  inspector  each.  Ireland,  but  in  England  they  did  not  slaughter  them. 


ford,  two,  all  the  other  parts  have  one  inspector  each. 
There  are  nineteen  temporary  veterinary  inspectors. 


kept  for  experimental  purposes,  was  siaugnteiea  in 
Ireland,  but  in  England  they  did  not  slaughter  them. 
The  view  they  took  of  it,  I understand,  was,  that  Ire- 


There  are  nineteen  temporary  veterinary  uisjjboiaub.  The  view  they  tooK  ot  it,  i understand,  was,  tnat  rre- 
witli  such  help  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  portal  iand  was  a horse-breeding  country  and  there  was  a 
staff.  The  country  is  divided  into  a large  number  of  certain  amount  of  risk  to  run  which  might  injuriously 
what  are  termed  swine  fever  districts.  In  each  of  affect  horse-breeding,  rearing  and  sale,  so  that  it 
these  districts  I have  one  of  the  veterinary  inspectors  wag  desirable  to  remove  any  ground  for  suspicion,  and 
located  I think  there  are  twelve  districts,  and  in  any  animal  that  would  be  likely  to  spread  disease, 
each  an  inspector.  The  rest  of  the  staff  are  retained  with  very  little  demur,  in  the  first  instance,  they  set 
within  at  the  office  and  from  that  staff  I must  supply  abont  slaughtering  all  these  horses,  and,  with  one 
locum  tenens  in  the  case  of  sickness  ; supply  extra  help  exception,  all  the  horses  were  slaughtered, 

at  anv  of  the  parts  where  there  is  a special  pressure,  14225.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  horses  were 
such  as  at  certain  times  of  the  vear  when  there  is  a slaughtered  ?— I am  sorry  I have  not  brought  statistics, 
large  shipment  of  exports  to  the  English  markets,  pro-  (jut  j wni  hand  them  in. 

bably  owing  to  the  Christmas  period  or  some  special  14226.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  spread  to  a considerable  ex- 
ported, when  the  shipping  trade  is  good  or  the  ient  in  "Waterford  and  Kilkenny? — Yes.  and  the  De- 
character of  the  swine  market  demands  a larger  expor-  partment  took  action  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading 
tation  of  swine.  I think  the  question  that  is  referred  to  coimtie8.  Then  there  is  the  reference  in  the 

by  Mr.  Mooney  is  in  reference  to  certain  action  of  tne  next  part.  0f  ur  Mooney’s  observation's.  He  said  that 
English  Board,  who  made  an  Order  regulating  the  lm-  ths  Department  also  allowed  glanders  to  come  into 
portation  of  swine,  when,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  Dublin.  I have  searched  the  records,  and  cannot  see 
that  is  taken  by  the  Department,  it  is  quite  probable  whatj  he  is  referring  to.  In  1905,  the  only  case 
that  some  cases  of  swine  fever  did  go  over  to  England.  glanders  landed  in  Ireland  was  an  outbreak  that 
We  are  not  in  a position  to  say  they  did  not.  took  place  h,  Belfast,  and  on  that  occasion  it  was 

14218.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  the  disease  be  obvious  found  that  certain  horses  brought  over  from.  London 
in  the  earlv  stages  ?— Oh,  no.  Our  experience  is  the  to  Belfast  for  contractors’  purposes  in  connection 
disease  may  remain  in  the  system  for  a iongperma,  wjt)i  the  electrification  of  the  tramways  showed  clinical 
otror,  vi r,  w,  throA  months  and  not  exhibit  itselt.  we  eyidence  of  glanders.  The  others  were  tested  with 


even  up  to  three  months  and  not  exhibit  itself.  We  eTUence  of  glanders.  The  others  were  tested  with 

cannot  state  definitely  what  the  incubation  penort  is.  Mallein>  and  j think  the  whole  stud  was  slaughtered. 

There  have  been  some  odd  cases  where  an  outbreak  o p am  not  quite  confident.  I think  it  consisted  of 

swine  fever  has  occurred  after  the  only  infection  Knowi  horses  of  which  seven  were  found  to  be  affected, 

—six  months  afterwards.  The  result  was  tliat  t qj  those  seven  all  of  them  did  not  show  clinical  signs  ; 
English  Board,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  recep-  jt  wag  Qnly  due  the  Mallein  test  that  we  were  able 

tion  of  these  swine,  made  a regulation  which  lias  Deen  ^ determine  during  life  that  they  were  diseased,  and 

applicable  to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  . , the  presence  of  the  disease  was  verified  by  post-mortem 

14219.  (.CM irm«»).TWton  think  too 

years  ago.  Tiie  second  point  which,  is  afal\,  14227.  Is  there  anv  disease  similar  tot  glanders?— 

Mr.  Mooney  is  that  which  relates  to  upsom  c Epizootic  Lymphangitis  might  very  often  be  mistaken 

Lymphangitis,  and  he  says  the  Department  allowed . it  * landeI£ 

to  come  into  the  country.  The  Department  i.ertai  y Therj>  ^ a disease  known  as  Farcy  ?--Tliat  is 

did  not,  because  there  was  no  knowledge  that  the  hordes  glanders.  The  order  is  called  the  Glanders 

which  were  bringing  the  disease  were  coming  into  the  and  Farcy  Order.  v 

country  until  they  were  actually  m it.  it  has  i4229.  Yesterday  Mr.  Jonathan  Darby,  D.L.,  a 

been  customary  to  make  any  from  member  of  the  Queen’s  County  Committee  ofAgncul- 

mg  in  Ireland.  Presumably  the  L tuxe,  complamed  of  the  inspection  of  cattle  and 

an  infected  stable  where  there  was  Epimou  ym  notification  of  disease,  which  was  a very  serious 

phangitis,  it  is  quite  possible  a horse  might  come  , g g 
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0tt  30, matter.  To  Ms  own  knowledge  there  was  very  serious 
Mr. -Matthew  infectious  diseases  wMch  ought  to  be  made  known  to 
Hedley.f  the  authorities  and  were  noli.  The  farmers  had  great 
r.it.c.v.'.s.  . difficulty  in  getting  veterinary  assistance  in  the  case  of 
sickness,  as  the  averagw  fanner  could  not  employ  a 
veterinary  surgeon. 

142130.  (Chairmen).— That  is  with  reference  to  the 
want  of  veterinary  assistance  in  the  country  districts? 
— I think  Mr.  Darby  was  probably  referring  to  diseases 
not  scheduled  under  the  Act,  and  therefore  that  is  a 
matter  the  Department  cannot  deal  with  under  my 
Branch.  But  with  reference  to  veterinary  surgeons,  I 
submit  tMs  return  (produced).  It  shows  the  number 
of  veterinary  surgeons  located  in  the  various  counties 
in  Ireland.  The  next  point  is  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Watson’s  evidence. 

14231.  Your  experience  does  not  enable  you  to  say 
much  about  the  question  of  veterinary  dispensaries?—- 
Asa  member  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of 
Ireland  this  question  has  been  up  before  the  profess 
sion  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Tho  feeling  wMch  has 
been  manifested  is  that  in  the  first  place  there  is  no 
real  demand  for  veterinary  assistance  except  what  has 
been  kept  up  by  two  or  three  as  a leading  cry,  and, 
secondly,  the  payments  proposed  by  the  County  Coun- 
cils is  hardly  equivalent  to  an  existing  wage.  The 
schemes  whioh  have  been  put  forward  are  not  work- 
able. 

14232.  Still  there  must  be  many  counties  in  Ireland 
where  there  is  considerable  need? — The  lists  there 
will  give  you  the  number.  I think  Donegal  is  the 
only  one  with  a small  number.  Donegal  has  two  and 
Mayo  three. 

14233.  (Mr.  Micks). — West  Cork  hardly  any? — 
There  arc  about  nineteen  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
county.  In  Dunmanway  there  is  one.  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  one  beyond  that. 

14234.  (Chairman). — However,  you  don’t  come  here 
to  speak  on  that  point? — I do  not. 

14235.  (Mr.  Brown). — Has  any  formal  decision  been 
come  to  by  the  Association  ? — The  formal  decision  the 
Association  came  to  was  embodied  in  a resolution 
which  declined  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
until  there  was  a more  feasible  scheme  put  forward. 

14236.  It  is  to  the  details  they  object  rather  than 
the  principle? — If  you  wish  a copy  of  the  resolution 
I can  send  it  in.  The  general  tenour  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
evidence  appears  to  be  such  as  would  indicate  a neces- 
sity for  changes  in  the  present  law.  The  question 
with  reference  to  Imperial  funds  is  one  I can't  deal 
with.  I believe  it  would  require  a new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  of  transferring  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  Department  those  powers 
which  they  possess  relating  to  dairies  and  cow  sheds 
is  also  one  that  would  require  special  legal  changes. 

14237.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  not  that  be  done  under 
the  Act  of  ’99  ? — It  was  transferred  under  an  Act,  and 
therefore  it  would  take  another  one  to  transfer  it 
back  again. 

14238.  You  think  it  ought  to  go  back  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  _ I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  there.  It 
was  originally  dealt  with  under  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment of  the  Privy  Council. 

14239.  (Chairman). — Would  it  be  possible  without 
legislation  to  associate  with  the  poor-law  inspector  a 
veterinary  surgeon? — I could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I don’t  know'  what  powers  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have,  but  they  have  no  veterinary  advice. 
In  fact  I don’t  think  myself  that  they  have  very  ener- 
getically worked  this  particular  clause. 

14240.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  effect  the  transfer? — I agree  with  Mr.  Watson 
and  Sir  Charles  Cameron  that  it  is  a matter  wMch  ought 
io  bo  dealt  with  by  a veterinary  body.  The  second 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Watson’s  observations  refer  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  urging  that  local  authorities 
should  be  invested  with  the  fullest  powers  for  the 
eradication  of  contagious  scheduled  diseases.  The 
powers  which  are  granted  to  the  Irish  County  Councils 
are  just  as  full  as  those  granted  to  the  English  and 
Scotch  and  Welsh.  One  of  the  great  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Diseases  otf  Animals  Act  has  been  to  have 
uniformity  as  far  as  possible  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Ireland  so  far  as  the  circumstances  admit.  In 
Scotland  they  require  certain  modifications,  and  in 
Ireland  they  require  certain  modifications,  but  these 
do  not  touch  the  principle.  The  principle  is  uniformity 
as  far  as  such  is  practicable.  If  any  alteration  is  to  be 
made  that  will  be  a question  for  legislation.  In  Section 
3-  a protest  is  made  as  to  the  necessity  for  obtaining 


licences  from  the  Department  for  the  removal  0f  • 
mals  whilst  under  restriction,  as  it-  invariahlv  „ ^ 
delay.  The  same  condition  of  things  exists  in  pjf* 
land,  and  even  if  it  did  not  the  City  of  Dublin  ] i 
authority  is  in  a very  much  better  position  than  th 
counties  remote  from  the  centre.  It  is  a verv  °S° 
tiring  for  the  City  of  Dublin  to  send  a messenger 
to  the  Department  and  receive  a license  if  it  is  thou 
desirable  to  issue  a license.  I don’t  think  mvfrff 
there  could  have  been  any  occasion  on  which 
was  an  intended  or  wilful  delay  in  issuing  a wf! 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Veterinary  Insrvvnri 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  or  the  County  Sn 
I don’t  think  he  complained  of  that.  His  com 
plaint  is  that  generally  speaking  it  is  a cumbrous 
method.  I don’t  see  how  we  can  alter  it  unless  it  i» 
altered  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  disturb  the  uni 
formity  to  wMch  I have  referred  already.  The  Execu 
five  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of 
Horses,  Asses,  and  Mules  (Ireland)  Order  is  insuffi 
cient  to  deal  with  the  question.  The  Department 
quite  admit  it,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is 
a tentative  Order  made  to  see  what  other  arrangements 
would  be  required.  The  Veterinary  Branch  are 
satisfied  that  in  its  present  state  it  does  not  meet 
the  case,  and  will  require  alteration,  so  that  pro- 
bably the  alteration  when  made  will  meet  the 
local  authorities’  wishes.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee strongly  urge  that  legislative  powers  bo 
obtained  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Mallein  test 
when  all  re-acted  animals  should  be  slaughtered’ 
and  provision  made  to  pay  the  owners  out  of 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  as  was  done  during  the 
outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  the  first  para- 
graph it  suggested  that  everything  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  funds.  In  this  paragraph  they  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Cattle  Disease* 
Fund,  wMch  is  inconsistent.  The  General  Cattle 
Diseases  Fund  is  the  fund  Mr.  Cantrell  referred  to  in 
his  evidence.  It  is  raised  partly  out  of  the  rates.  The 
question  of  enforcing  the  Mallein  test  is  one  that  has 
been  before  the  Department  for  some  little  while,  and 
is  now  a matter  of  correspondence  between  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  also  the  Department.  I was  over 
in  London  last  week  in  reference  to  it,  and  until  the 
matter  is  determined  we  cannot  issue  an  order,  because 
a larger  number  of  horses  will  be  affected  ’thereby, 
and  Treasury  sanction  for  the  expenditure  must  first 
be  obtained.  A complaint  appears  to  be  made  that 
copies  of  the  Reports  sent  in  by  the  various  inspectors 
and  others  to  the  Department  are  not  sent  to  the  local 
authority,  that  they  are  not  accessible  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  assist  them  in  their  deliberations. 
That  is  only  one  local  authority.  There  are  a great 
number  of  other  local  authorities  in  Ireland.  We 
should  require  a very  largely  increased  staff  if  we  sent 
copies  of  our  documents  to  all  the  various  local  autho- 
rities. That  would  be  another  instance  where  the 
uniformity  we  are  expected  to  maintain  would  be  inter- 
fered with.  Besides,  independently  of  that,  there  are 
confidential  Reports  made  by  veterinary  surgeons 
which  they  would  not  make  if  their  Reports  were  to 
be  open  to  everyone,  even  the  persons  who  owned  the 
animals.  If  these  particulars  were  submitted  to  the 
general  body  of  people  who  were  governing  like  the 
local  authority. 

14241.  (Mr.  Micks). — With  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming public? — The  probability  of  the  reports  being 
made  public  would  interfere  with  the  ends  the  Depart- 
mf;’io;1nad/1,n  v*ew>  alL(i  Act  really  contemplates. 

14242.  (Mr.  Brown).— I suppose  extracts  would  be 
sent  if  any  communication  wa6  asked  for  by  the  local 
authority  ? — When  the  local  authority  have  asked  for 
information  we  have  sent  as  full  information  as  cir- 
cumstances admit.  If  it  is  possible  to  give  them  more 
within  the  limit  stated,  the  Department  are  willing 
to  do  it. 

14243.  (Chairman). — You  report  to  your  own  De- 
partment, and  one  question  the  Department  has  to 
consider  is  how  far  it  can  properly  and  usefully  com- 
municate any  portion  of  the  reports  to  the  persons 
concerned? — Yes.  Of  course  all  reports  sent  in  are 

privileged  documents.  The  next  question  referred  to 
by  the  Executive  Committee  is  that  which  relates  to 
the  slaughter  of  animals  on  premises  other  than  the 
abattoir.  When  we  first  commenced  to  deal  with  the 
eradication  of  swine  fever  there  was  no  arrangement 
at  the  abattoir,  wMcli  would  admit  of  swine 
being  dealt  with.  We  had  therefore  to  go  to  the 
place,  whioh  is  at  present  utilised,  and  since  then 
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we  have  had  no  reason  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  practice  being  greatly  deplored  and 
strongly  protested  against  by  the  Committee,  if  the 
Committee  are  not  satisfied  that  this  place  should  be 
used  why  should  they  not  compensate  the  owner  and 

shut  up  the  slaughterhouse.  • 

14244.  (.Mr.  Sr  own). — Have  they  power  to  close  its 
—They  have,  and  to  pay  the  _ owner  compensation. 
We  have  been  using  the  place  since  1893. 

14245.  And  these  people  have  incurred  some  expense 
perhaps  ?— *We  have  required  them  to  incur  consider- 

a*i4246 ^^hairman). — Is  it  the  case  that  the  Dublin 
Corporation  have  a suitable  establishment,  and  have 
requested  the  Department  to  slaughter  the  pigs 
therein  ? — Yes,  we  had  a communication  from  -them, 
hut  still  it  Would  be  unfair,  as  we  have  required  the 
owner  to  make  repairs  on  their  premises,  and  incur  the 
cost  of  concreting,  to  now  leave  them  because  another 
body  had  thought  fit  subsequently  to  make  a place  that 
was  satisfactory  (a).  . . 

14247.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  not  the  abattoir  in  ex- 
istence then  ? — It  was  for  the  slaughter  of  sheep,  but 
no  arrangement  for  the  killing  and  scalding  of  pigs. 
It  is  hardly  worth  going  there  now,  we  have  very 
little  to  do.  The  firm  with  which  we  are  dealing 
have  got  into  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  swine, 
and  a great  many  of  these  things  are  transmitted  to 
the  other  side  and  sold  in  Great!  Britain.  _ Then  the 
Executive  Committee  point  out  that  pigs  killed  under 
the  Swine  Fever  Order  are  passed  or  rejected  for  food 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  the  Corporation  or  other  officer  authorised  on  their 
behalf.  The  method  of  procedure  which  is  carried 
out  in  Dublin  is  the  same  method  of  procedure  carried 
out  in  Belfast  and  all  other  places.  Our  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  are  acting  as  veterinary  inspectors,  are 
fully  qualified  to  determine  whether  a carcase  is  fit 
for  food  as  any  other  veterinary  surgeon  who  might 
be  engaged  in  the  country,  and,  as  a matter  _ of  fact, 
we  have  cut  down  a good  many  carcases  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  or  which,  from  the  appearance  of  their 
skin  would  make  it  undesirable  that  they  should  go 
into  the  market,  although  they  might  be  fair  food, 
lest  it  should  raise  an  outcry  that  improper  food  was 
being  disposed  of.  And  when  we  tare  sending  the  food 
over  to  the  other  side  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that 
we  don’t  send  anything  injurious,  or  it  would  he  seized. 
We  had  one  occasion  when  food  was  sent  over  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  very  unwisely,  and  it  underwent  de- 
composition before  it  was  put  on  the  market.  Our 
saleswoman  lost  through  injudiciousness  in  forwarding 
these  carcases. 

14248.  (Chairman). — What  were  they? — Swine. 

14249.  Were  they  slaughtered  here? — Yes. 

14250.  Is  it  part  of  the  business  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  disposed  of  ? — Yes.  She  contracts  to  do  that, 
and  is  paid  so  much  a head  for  slaughter,  storage,  and 
disposal.  The  more  she  can  sell  the  higher  her  com- 
mission. 

14251.  The.  swine  slaughtered  there  are  fit  for 
food? — The  swine  which  are  clinically  diseased  are 
sent  down  to  the  knacker’s,  unless  it  should  happen 
that,  although  the  animal  has  not  shown  clinical 
symptoms  of  disease,  but  has  been  found  to  be  dis- 
eased on  post-mortem  examination.  That  is  sent  to 
the  knacker’s,  and  we  receive  from  the  knackers  a re- 
ceipt acknowledging  the  delivery  of  the  carcase  and 
certifying  that  it  has  been  destroyed. 

14252.  Then  every  pig  sent  fotr  food  is  passed  by  the 
veterinary  inspector  of  the  Department? — Tea. 

14253.  And  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  hinder  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  his  representative  from 
going  into  this  place  at  any  time,  within  reasonable 
hours?— No. 

14254.  (Mr.  Brown). — He  has  absolute  power  to 


enter  any  premises? — Absolute  power.  We  don’t  in-  Oct.  30.1906. 
terfere  with  him  doing  so.  If  he  saw  a carcase  which  ^ Ma^hew 
he  thought  ought  to  be  cut  down,  and  would  intimate  ' 

that  fact  to  us  and  we  agree  with  him  we  will  cut  it  P,E0.V.’H. 
down. 

.14255.  (Chairman). — You  say  that  the  Corporation,  if 
they  chose,  might  make  arrangements  with  the  owner 
to  close  the  slaughterhouse? — Quite  so.  I believe  they 
have  the  power  to  buy  up  all  the  slaughterhouses  in 
Dublin  (a).  Now,  the  Executive  Committee  institute 
proceedings  under  the  various  Orders  in  Council  and 
carry  out  the  same  at  their  own  expense,  while  they 
are  only  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  fines  imposed. 

Well  that  the  Department  can’t  deal  with.  It  is  laid 
down  in  'Section  75  under  the  Act  of  ’94  one-third  is 
paidi  to  the  local  authority  and  the  other  two-thirds 
is  added  to  the  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  and 
becomes  available  for  all  cattle  disease  expense. 

14256.  (Mr.  Brown). — All  local  authorities  benefit 
by  that? — Yes.  I might  also  refer  to  Section  72  of 
the  Act,  which  relates  to  the  General  Cattle  Diseases 
Fund.  Then  the  Executive  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  power  of  granting  licenses  under  the  Public 
Sales  and  Lairs  Order  should  be  entrusted  to  them.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  lias  been,  as  Mr.  Watson 
says,  any  conflict  between  the  Department  and  the 
local  authority  under  this  head.  I must  trouble  you 
for  the  moment  in  dealing  with  this  matter  to  pass 
back  to  1883  at  the  time  that  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  devastating 
the  country.  The  Dublin  market  was  regarded  as  the 
centre  that  was  distributing  the  disease  very  largely, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  cope  with.  The  floor  of  the 
market  could  not  be  properly  cleaned,  the  Corpora- 
tion was  called  upon  to  put  the  floor  in  proper  order. 

They  demurred  about  doing  it.  At  first  they  re- 
fused. At  that  time  Lord  Spencer  was  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  matter  was  put  before  him,  and 
he  ordered  that  the  market  should  be  closed  wholly 
until  the  Corporation  should  see  fit  to  put  the  floor 
in  proper  condition,  and  in  the  interim  between  putting 
the  floor  in  proper  condition  and  the  opening  of  the 
market  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  all  the  sales 
of  stock  should  take  place,  or  whether  some  other  con- 
dition could  not  be  arranged  by  which  the  trade 
would  not  be  wholly  lost,  not  only  to  Dublin  itself, 
but  to  Irish  people  who  usually  go  to  Dublin  and 
do  not  have  any  salesmasters.  It  was  then  de- 
termined to  utilise  the  yards  of  the  various 
salesmasters.  They  were  called  upon  to  put 
tiheir  floors  in  proper  order,  concrete  the  sur- 
face, make  proper  arrangements  for  washing,  and 
have  places  for  the  retention  of  manure,  and  so  on. 

That  relates  to  the  lairs.  Then  afterwards  there  was 
a new  question  as  to  the  sales.  None  could  sell  an 
animal  in  the  market,  but  the  Department  found  there 
were  people  who  were  selling  animals  outside  the 
market,  and  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
Department  to  deal  with  them,  and  at  their  instance 
the  Public  Sales  and  Lairs  Order  was  passed.  Under 
this  Order  a new  condition  of  things  arose.  These 
were  sales  by  auction.  I believe  there  was  some  right 
given  to  these  people,  as  well  as  persons  having  auction 
marts  for  horses  in  the  city.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  sales  took  place  on  those  premises  where  the  tolls 
are  not  paid  (h).  If  it  is  the  case  it  is  quite  within 
the  Tight  of  the  Local  Authority  to  at  any  time  step 
in  there  and  see  whether  any  sales  take  place,  and 
take  such  proceedings  as  they]  saiw  fit  under  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Authority.  I think  that  I have  gone,  over 
all  the  points  in  the  evidence. 

14257.  (Chairman).— And  have  you  given  us  as 
much  information  as  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
about  your  own  particular  work  ? — I think  so.  That 
is  all  I am  authorised  to  give  jat  present.  I don’t 
know  whether  anything  else  will  arise  out  of  the 
subsequent  evidence.  , 


Mr.  Edwaud  P.  O’Keu-y,  J.r.,  Baltinglass,  examined. 

I have  been  asked  to  come  here.  I am  a member  the  Committee,  because  it  would  take  three  days  to  go  Mr.  Edvard 

of  the  Wicklow  Countv  Committee,  but  I never  at-  from  Baltinglass  to  Wicklow  and  back.  - P.  O’Kettjr, 

tended  a meeting  of  it.  14259.  Are  you  Chairman  of  the  County  Council?—  j.r. 

14258.  (Chairman). — You  are  Chairman  of  that  Yes.  . , , . — , 

Committee  ? — Yes,  hut  I never  attended  a meeting  of  14260.  (MV.  Brown). — You  are  a resident  m West 

(а)  The  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a letter  dated  9th  November,  1906.  states  “that  the  Comm U tee  are  qui te  sure 

" the  Corporation  are  already  well  aware  of  their  power,  and  aware  also  that  the  encouragement  of  a private  slaughter  house  by  so 
O important  a Department  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  a serious  impediment  to  them 
“and  shows  disregatd  of  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission.  • ' ' _ i. 

(б)  In  the  same  letter  the  Secretary  states  ‘that  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  .prepared  to  prove  on  oath,  If 


“ necessary,  that  such  sales  frequently  take  place  in  the  city.” 
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Wicklow,  and  it  would,  as  you  said,  take  practically 
three  days  to  go  and  return? — So  it  would,  and  I 
wish  it  would  be  possible  to  have  two  Committees, 
one  for  West  Wicldow,  and  the  other  for  the  East. 
However,  the  evidence  I would  give  would  be  mostly 
about  agriculture,  and  I think  it  would  be  well,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  lectures  discontinued,  and  to  have 
the  lecturers  go  round  and  visit  the  various  farms  in 
order  to  give  them  information  there. 

14261.  (Chairman). — You  mean  on  the  spot? 

14262.  (Mr.  Dryden). — You  must  take  the  farmer, 
on  his  own  system  of  fanning,  on  the  spot? — Yes.  I 
certainly  think,  with  regard  to  the  butter-making  in- 
dustry, an  instructor  having  gone  round  once,  it  would 
be  sufficient. 

14263.  You  mean  the  lecturers  having  gone  round 
once  ? — Yes,  I think  all  the  information  necessary  will 
be  then  given. 

14264.  You  require  to  have  it  in  classes,  or  you 
would  not  make  much  headway? — The-  way  they  come 
round  now,  with  the  paraphernalia,  it  is  so  cumber- 
some that  I don’t  think  they  impart  much  informa- 
tion to  people  as  to  how  to  make  butter. 

14265.  Have  you  any  dairy  classes  in  your  county, 
that  is  to  say  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  young  women  taught 
for  some  days,  or  even  weeks  ? — Yes,  they  come  round, 
and  the  instructress  teaches  them  for  a couple  of 
weeks. 

14266.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  time  thrown  away  ? 
— I think,  having  come  round  once,  they  have  learned 
as  much  as  they  would  learn. 

14267.  Probably  an  additional  number  want  to  get 
information  who  did  not  get  it  before? 

14268.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  already  exhaust 
all  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I don’t  mean  at 
once,  but  I think  they  have  come  round  sufficiently 
' often  now  to  impart  any  information  they  oould  give. 

14269.  (Chairman). — Do  yon  think  the  lectures  and 
classes  have  done  their  work? — I think  they  have. 
The  proper  way  to  do  it  now  would  be  to  go  round  to 
the  various  farms  and  inspect  them. 

14270.  Do  you  think  they  have  been  useful  in  the 
past? — Yes,  I think  they  have  introduced  an  amount 
of  cleanliness  that  was  not  known  before. 

14271.  Yon  say  it  should  be  carried  into  practice  on 
two  example  holdings  of  twenty  or  fifty  acres  ?-- -That 
would  be  for  agriculture.  These  are  the  instructions 
that  I got  from  the  Committee.  They  would  like  to 
have  a couple  of  farms,  demonstration  farms, 
established,  one  on  each  side  of  the  county,  so  that  it 
could  be  shown  from  the  profit  made  whether  these 
things  are  practical  or  not. 

14272.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Supposing  there  was  a loss, 
what  conclusion  would  you  come  to? — Then  they  are 
evidently  theoretical  men,  not  practical.  Then  they  are 
very  desirous  too  that  more  facilities  should  be  given 
for  the  breeding  of  stock.  We  have  very  good  stock 
in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  premium  bulls  are  not 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  simple  reason  that  people 
who  oan  purchase  them  are  a bit  apathetic,  and  the 
other  people  are  too  poor  to  purchase  them,  so  if  a 
station  could  be  established  where  a service  of  bulls 
could  be  obtainable  I think  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able. 

14273.  You  want  more  of  them,  and  more  acces- 
sible ? — Yes,  I mean  that  the  Government  should  give 
the  people  who  are  not  able  to  purchase  bulls  the 
money  to  purchase  them. 

14274.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  they  lend  money  at 
present  on  very  easy  terms? — I don’t  mean  to  make  a 
present  of  them  at  all,  but  I mean  to  make  them 
available.  For  example,  in  our  neighbourhood,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  .Tallin  Nolan  and  Mr.  Wright,  there 


is  not  a single  premium  bull,  and  they  arB  ui  . 
the  County  Kildare.  J 6 both  m 

14275.  The  people  know  the  terms  upon  which 
vances  are  made  by  the  Department  for  the 
of  premium  bulls  ? — I don’t  think  they  do 
know  there  are  some  very  anxious  to  obtain  bulk  + 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in  the  neiehbourW? 

14276.  They  don’t  have  to  pay  more  than  a lfi 
to  begin  with ; they  can  get  the  rest  advanced  7 j 
the  premium  repays  the  advance.  Perhaps  vou  ° 
not  f amiliar  with  the  system  ? — No,  I am  not  I *** 
sorry  to  say.  ’ am 

14277.  (Chairman). — Do  you  think  the  farmers 
your  district  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
premium  bulls? — No,  I am  quite  sure  there  are  two6 
or  three,  who  would  have  them,  if  they  thought  it 
would  pay.  8 * 

14278.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  real  difficulty  is  distance 
from  the  centre  in  your  district  ?— That  is  the  difficulty 
in  working  it.  3 

14279.  And  there  is  no  one  from  your  part  of  the 
county  to  look  after  the  applications,  if  they  are 
taken  ? — Well,  unless  they  go  forward. 


14280.  (Chairman). — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish 
to  say  about  improvements  of  methods? — There  is  a 
matter  that  would  suit  very  well  in  our  district  and 
that  is  re- afforesting,  the  re-afioreeting  of  mountain 
slopes.  I think  if  suitable  trees  could  be  sent,  such 
as  larch  that  is  doing  very  well,  and  is  going  out  of 
cultivation  in  Ireland  altogether,  it  would  be  a meat 
improvement. 

14281.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  Avon- 
dale establishment? — I see  that  passing  by  in  the 
train.  They  appear  to  have  nurseries,  but  I don't 
approve  very  much  of  the  poultry  farm.  I don’t  think 
that  is  worked  on  good  lines.  Furthermore,  I re- 
member one  of  our  poultry  instructors  was  coming 
one  morning  from  the  market,  and  I asked  her  to 
look  at  our  fowl.  I asked  her  what  she  thought  some 
fowl  in  a cart  would  be  worth.  She  said  if  they 

were  fed  for  about  a fortnight,  and  sent  to  Avondale, 
they  would  be  worth  5s.  a pair.  The  old  fellow  who 
had  them  said  that  would  never  suit.  "I  am  selling 
them,”  he  said,  “ for  4s.  9d.  now." 

14282.  You  have  some  criticism  upon  the  poultry- 
fattening  station  ? — That  is  all  I have  to  say. 

14283.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  horticul- 
ture, about  the  school  gardens? — The  horticulture  course 
is  very  good,  but  I think  in  this  country  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  fruit  pay.  However,  I may  say  my- 
self, that  as  far  as  apple  trees  are  concerned,  they 
were  a very  great  success  with  me.  There  were  two 
forms  especially  one,  the  Prince  Albert,  and  the  other, 
the  Lord  Grosvenor,  they  were  magnificent  croppers. 

14284.  (Mr.  Brown). — Were  these  new  trees  you 
purchased  — Yes,  I had  500  apples  on  the  two  young 
trees. 

14285.  (Chairman). — Was  that  done  through  the 
horticultural  instructor? — It  was  not. 

14286.  Have  you  anything  to  say  .about  the  technical 
side  of  the  work? — We  have  very  little  to  do  with 
that,  but  I think  it  would  be  well  if  it  was  done, 
There  is  a class  in  one  of  our  schools — now  the 
National  schools — and  if  it  were  done  in  the  National 
schools  it  would  have  a wonderful  effect.  We  have  a 
very  good  school  of  domestic  economy  in  connection 
with  the  National  school  at  our  Convent,  and  if  it 
could  be  subsidised  I think  it  would  be  a wonderful 
improvement,  because  the  younger  people  are  taught, 
and  if  there  was  some  demonstration  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  schools  of  horticulture  it  would  be 
very  good. 


Mr.  John  Sweetman,  Drumbaragh,  Kells  examined. 


14287.  (Chairman). — You  appear  here  as  represen- 
tative of  the  General  Council  of  Irish  County 
Councils? — Yes,  sir. 

14288.  We  have  had  evidence,  I think,  from  one  of 
your  body,  Mr.  Ennis,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
resolutions  that  were  passed ; but  you  might  say 
what  you  wish  to  add  ? — The  General  Council 
of  the  County  Councils  gave  us  instructions  on 
one  point,  which,  as  you  say,  has  been  already 
handed  in  to  you.  These  instructions  of  the  General 
Council  touch  only  that  one  point,  that  of  im- 
pressing on  the  Commission  that  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Instruction  Department  should  be 
managed  by  the  Irish  nation,  and  not  by  the  English 


Government.  To  provide  Ireland  with  an  English 
Government  Department  advised  by  bodies,  some  of 
whose  members  are  elected,  and  others  nominated  by  ! 
the  Government  Department,  is  treating  us  as  if  we 
were  Hindoos,  .and  taking  for  granted  that  we  6houlu  I 
be  well  satisfied  with  a system  of  government  on  the 
lines  of  the  Indian  Council.  The  view  of  the  General 
Council  is  that  Ireland  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this 
system,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Instruction  Department  the  whole 
control  of  the  money  that  is  spent  on  agri- 
cultural improvement  and  technical  instruction 
should  be  in  an  elected  body  representative 
of  Ireland.  It  considers  that  as  we  have  not, 
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■as  yet,  an  Irish  Parliament,  the  existence  of 
±he  General  Council  of  the  Irish  'County  Councils  offers 
a simple  way  of  supplying  such  an  elected  body,  as 
it  represents  every  electorate  body  in  Ireland.  In 
support  of  the  instruction  of  the  General  Council  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  a statement  I have  here.  Baron  Speck  von  Stern- 
burg  the  German  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
stated  the  other  day  at  Pittsburg,  that  the  main- 
spring of  German  industrial  development  was  a strong 
national  spirit.  Next  to  this  the  most  important 
factor  had  been  scientific  research,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  research  to  practical  industrial  problems. 
The  Department  at  present  aims,  undoubtedly,  at 
supplying  the  .application  of  research  to  practical  in- 
dustrial problems,  and  thus  aims  at  what  Baron 
Speck  von  Stemburg  calls  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  favour  of  German  industrial  development,  after  or 
next  to  the  existence  of  a strong  national  spirit. 
The  General  ■Council,  however,  wishes  that  what  the 
German  Ambassador  calls  the  main-spring  of  in- 
dustrial development,  viz.,  a strong  national  spirit 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I remember  reading  a 
lecture  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hannon  showing 
that  in  Denmark  tire  national  revival  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  industries.  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  Denmark  came  in  advance  of  scientific 
lectures.  The  General  .Council  maintain  that  if  the 
English  Government,  which  has  appointed  this  Com- 
mission, wish  that  there  should  be  a revival  of  agri- 
■cultural  and  other  Irish  industries,  it  should  boldly 
place  this  whole  'Department  under  the  sole  control 
of  an  Irish  representative  body.  We  shall  then  see 
Ireland,  as  a whole,  taking  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Department,  and  putting  its  best  men  >n 
•charge  of  it,  and  if  the  first  men  it  selects  do  not 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  nation,  the  nation  itself  can 
see  that  difierent  men  are  appointed.  The  present 
English  Government  professes  to  wish  to  lead  up  to 
Home  Rule  by  what  is  called  Devolution.  Here  is  a 
•case  in  which  Ireland  can  be  given  a certain  amount 
-of  Home  Rule,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
terfering with  England,  unless  it  be  maintained  that 
the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  would  injure 
England,  or  unless  it  be  maintained  that  if  Ireland 
found  that  it  could  manage  the  funds  spent  by  this 
Department  to  greater  advantage  to  Ireland  than  has 
been  done  by  the  nominees  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, Irish  Unionist  might  become  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  The  present  English  Government  which  pro- 
fesses to  he  in  favour  of  Home  .Rule  cannot,  how- 
-ever,  logically  object  to  this.  The  work  of  the  De- 
partment at  present  is  ridiculed  by  the  vast  majority 
of  practical  farmers,  and  they  blame  the  English 
Government  for  its  failure.  Place  the  Department 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  no  longer  can  the  English  Govern- 
ment he  blamed  if  the  Department  fails  to  do  any 
•good.  I maintain  that  the  system  of  the  Agricultural 
Council  and  Agricultural  Board  is  one  which  imposes 
•on  the  Irish  people  by  pretending  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  partially  controlled  by  representatives  of  the 
Irish  people,  whereas  care  lias  been  taken  that  the 
majority  of  the  Agricultural  Board  which,  alone,  has 
any  power,  represents  the  Department. 

14289.  I don’t  quite  follow  that?— That  is  a point 
I waiit  to  explain  my  reasons  for  saying.  The  Board 
consists  of  twelve  members,  and  the  Vice-President  as 
•Chairman.  Pour  members  of  the  Board  are_  dlirectly 
appointed  by  the  Department,  and  one-third  of  the 
remainder,  eight  members,  are  indirectly  appointed 
by  the  Department,  as  the  Department  appoints  one- 
third  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  who  elect  those 
eight  members  of  the  Board.  The  Department  is 
therefore  represented  on  the  Board  by  the  Chairman, 
who  practically  is  the  Department,  four  members 
directly  appointed  by  the  Department,  and  if  _ one 
can  speak  of  persons  as  if  they  were  divisible  things, 
by  two  two-third  members  indirectly  appointed, 
making  seven  two-tliird  votes,  whereas  the  Irish 
County  Councils  are  represented  on  the  Board  by  five 
one-third  members.  As  some  of  the  County  Councils 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  always  support  the  English 
Government  one  may  surely  give  the  stray  one-third 
of  a member  to  the  Department,  which  is  therefore  re- 
presented, at  least,  by  eight  votes  on  the  Board  against 
five  representing  Ireland.  , 

14290.  (Mr.  Brown).— I don’t  quite  follow  that. 
'The  elected  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the 


Provincial  Committees  of  the  County  Councils? — They  0cl-  30- 190s 
are  elected  by  the  Agricultural  Council.  • j0hn 

14291.  Not  by  the  Agricultural  Council  as  a whole,  Sweetmun. 
but  the  Provisional  Committees? — By  the  Agricultural 
Council  divided  up. 

14292.  How  can  gentlemen  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
influence  the  election  of  representatives  of  Munster, 

Leinster,  or  Connaught  ? — No,  but  the  gentlemen  from 
the  North  of  Ireland  elect  a certain  number  of  repre- 


14293.  Ulster  elects  two? — I have  only  given  you 
one-third  of  one,  but  it  appears  from  your  argument, 
which  is  very  correct,  that  Ulster  gives  them  two,  so 
that  instead  of  having  one-third  they  get  two  whole 
men  from  Ulster  for  the  Government. 

14294.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Take  one  of  these  groups, 
what  is  the  group  composed  of? — They  are  separated 
into  four  groups. 

(Mr.  Brown). — It  consists  of  the  Provincial  repre- 
sentatives. 

14295.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Take  one  of  these  groups. 
There  is  a certain  number  of  that  greup  elected  by  the 
people,  and  certain  others  nominated ; which  one  of 
these  groups  is  in  the  majority  ? 

(Mr.  Brown). — Of  course  the  elected  are. 

14296.  (Mr.  • Dryden). — Then  the  elected  members 
have  the  power  to  select  whoever  they  like,  and  the 
nominated  members  have  nothing  to  say  ? 

(Witness). — In  that  case  what  was  the  object  of 
nominating  members,  if  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
You  will  find,  practically,  it  is  very  much  the  other 
way.  It  is  the  nominated  members  who  have  a great 
deal  to  say. 

14297.  (Mr.  Dryden). — The  evidence  so  far  goes  to 
show  that  you  cannot  distinguish  any  difference  be- 
tween the  nominated  and  elected  members? — I agree 
with  that,  and  I gave  you  the  reason.  In  practise 
the  Department  is  very  much  more  largely  repre- 
sented, as  the  County  Council  only  elect  members  to 
the  Agricultural  Council  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
Department,  one  reason  being  that  the  members — 
I don’t  speak  without  having  a meaning  in  what  I 
say — one  reason  being  that  members  of  the  County 
Council  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  Department 
would  not  go  on  the  Council  which  has  been  so 
manipulated  that  the  Department  has  in.  Teality  sole 
power,  whereas  the  admirers  of  the  Department  are 
quite  willing  to  be  nominated.  This  I know  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  County  Meath,  as  I was,  myself, 
asked  to  go  on  the  Agricultural  Council  the  first  year, 
and  on  my  positive  refusal  Colonel  Everard  was  pro- 
posed. The  point  is  this,  that  men  will  not  go  on  a 
Council  if  they  have  no  power.  Any  man  who  is  not 
in  touch  with  Horace  Plunkett  knew  he  would  have 
no  power,  and  he  simply  would  not  go.  Others,  like 
Colonel  Everard,  who  is  a kind  of  Siamese  twin  of 
Horace  Plunkett,  no  doubt  were  very  glad  to  go,  and 
Horaco  Plunkett  was  very  glad  to  have  them.  As  I 
told  you,  the  General  Council  has  only  given  us  an 
instruction  on  one  point ; that  is  the  point  that  it  should 
be  nationally  controlled,  but  perhaps  I might  be 
allowed  to  give  you  my  personal  views  on  subjects 
which  have  not  come  before  the  General  Council.  It  is 
for  you  to  say  whether  you  wish  to  hear  me  or  not. 

14298.  Oh,  yes  ? — The  Department  is  ridiculed  by 
practical  farmers,  because  they  know  it  is  absurd  for 
young  lecturers  who  have  gone  through,  a course  of 
what  is  called  scientific  farming,  or  theoretical  farm- 
ing, to  attempt  to  show  farmers  who  have  had 
practical  experience  all  their  lives.  Practical  farmers 
have  not  become  lecturers,  unless  they  had  first  failed 
themselves  as  farmers.  The  choice  of  lecturers  rests 
between  the  theorists,  and  the  farmers  who  have  failed. 
Therefore,  I say  that  farming  is  not  going  to  be 
taught  by  lecturers.  Neither  do  I believe  in  Gov- 
ernment model  farms  teaching  practical  farming,  as 
such  farms  have  the  State  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
and  they  have  not,  therefore,  to  make  ends  meet. 
Government  farms  might  be  useful  to  make  experi- 
ments which  would  be  afterwards  useful  to  practical 
farmers,  but  they  cannot  teach  general  practical 
farming.  In  the  County  Meath  I think  what  is  _ re- 
quired is  to  induce  the  holders  of  second  and  third- 
class  grazing  land  to  till  their  land  instead  of  grazing 
it.  I do  not  believe  that  lecturers  will  do  this,  but  I 
think  encouraging  farmers  to  till,  by  granting  money 
prizes  to  those  farmers  who  till  their  farms  best,  would 
have  this  effect,  if  the  prizes  were  sufficiently  large. 
If  all  the  money  that  is  now  spent  in  the  County 
Meath  by  tihe  Department  on  horses,  cattle,  and 
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lecturers,  weir e spent  in  giving  prizes  to  the  best 
managed  tillage  farms,  I think  that  after  some  years 
an  appreciable  eSect  would  be  made  cn  the  amount  of 
land  that  is  tilled  in  Meath.  The  horses  and  cattle 
are  very  fair  in  that  county,  and  don’t  require  public 
money  to  be  spent  on  them  as  much  as  tillage,  which 
scaroely  exists,  and  which  requires  encouragement  from 
every  source  possible.  The  Department  spends  large 
sums  of  money  on  what  are  considered  by  practical 
men  as  fads,  such  as  the  growing  of  apples  for  profit. 

14299.  (Mr.  Brown). — Before  you  pass  away  from 
that  question  with  reference  to  the  allocation  of  money 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Committee,  if  your 
County  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  their  money 
would  be  best  spent  in  that  way— are  they  of  that 
opinion,  first  of  all? — I will  tell  you  with  regard  to 
that  that  the  County  Committee’s  scheme  was  sent 
up  to  the  Department,  and  was  sent  back  to  them 
nearly  two  years  ago  on  the  very  ground  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  money  spent  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture. 

14300.  That  is  a matter  which  is  entirely  under  the 
control  of  t-he  County  Committee? — No;  their  reply 
was  that  it  was  not.  Their  reply  was  that  the  money 
was  so  divided  up  by  the  Board  that  unless  they  spent 
it  on  cattle  they  could  not  spend  it  at  all,  that  it  was 
divided  up  in  that  manner  that  although  the  County 
Council  considered  it.  should  be  spent  more  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  less  for  cattle  and 
horses  they  said,  “ Oh,  we  cannot  do  that,  because 
the  Board  has  divided  up  its  money  for  the  cattle  of 
Ireland  in  such  a way  that  unless  you  are  willing  to 
get  it  for  the  cattle  you  cannot  got  it  at  all.  Very 
naturally  the  County  Council  came  bo  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  cannot  get  it  at  all  it  is  better  for  us  to 
get  the  money  than  be  without  it. 

14301.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  the  resolutions, 
both  of  the  County  Council  and  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  ? — I have  not  got  a copy  of  the 
resolutions  with  me  now.  It  was  sent  back  to  them 
to  re-consider  it,  and  they  replied,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, that  they  could  not  re-consider  it.  Instead  of 
spending  it  on  what  should  be  the  main  industry  of 
the  country,  namely,  good  tillage  farming,  such  as 
growing  crops,  soiling  crops,  green  crops  for  feeding 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs — farming  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  Belgium.  As  a proof  that  practical  men  expect 
nothing  from  the  Department,  I shall  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  letter  of  the  bacon 
manufacturers  to  the  London  Grocer,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Freeman’s  Journal  of  June  5th, 
signed  by  Messrs.  Lunham,  Bros.,  Matterson  and  Sons, 
O’Mara,  Limited,  and  Shaw  and  Sons.  The  write — 
“ We  regret  that  it  is  left  to  private  firms  like  our- 
selves to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Irish  goods. 
Such  a duty  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Board 
of  Agriculture;  but  we  have  long  ceased  to  look  for 
assistance  in  that  quarter.”  No  one  doubts  the  good 
intentions  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  but  many  agree 
with  me  in  looking  on  him  as  a wealthy  faddist,  and 
not  as  a practical  statesman.  I want  to  bring  before 
you  a case  in  which  I think  the  Department,  either 
from  want  of  power,  or  want  of  will,  made  a serious 
mistake.  Last  year  three  ponies,  which  were  in  con- 
tact in  the  County  Dublin  with  a horse  which  had  been 
slaughtered  for  having  the  South  African  horse  disease, 
were  brought  by  road  through  the  County  Meath  into 
the  town  of  Navan,  to  be  kept  in  quarantine  in  the 
military  barracks.  The  County  Council  objected1,  and 
I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Department,  and  requested  that,  as  one  of  the  three 
ponies  had  been  slaughtered,  owing  to  symptoms  of  the 
disease  having  shown  itself  since  its  arrival  in  Navan, 
the  other  two  should  be  immediately  slaughtered. 

14302.  Were  they  military  ponies? — They  belonged 
to  some  officers.  That  was  the  excuse  the  Department 
gave,  that  they  were  in  the  military  barracks. 

14303.  They  have  absolutely  no  power  under  the 
Statute  to  do  anything  in  the  case  of  military  horses  ? — 
Well,  that  was  just  it.  They  had  no  power,  but  they 
had  these  horses  carried  through  Meath. 


14304.  Not  they;  the  military  authorities  did?--T 
think  it  was  they  ordered  it ; who  had  power  to  1 
them  through  Meath?  border 

14305.  The  military  authorities? — The  Department 
took  the  precaution  to  put  nose-bags  on  them  which 
shows  they  had'  some  power.  ’ n 

14306.  They  have  no  control  over  the  military 
horses ; we  had  it  from  a witness  just  before  you  came 
in? — They  told  me  at  the  same  time,  they  had  no 
control,  but  it  is  very  curious  that  they  knew  all  about 
it,  how  they  were  carried  and  brought  through,  and  the 
precautions  taken. 

14307.  It  is  quite  possible  they  knew  all  about  it 
but  had  no  power  ? — Here  is  what  actually  did  happen’ 
I received  a lot  of  polite  talk  from  the  heads  of  the 
Depaitoient,  including  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  but  no> 
practical1  satisfaction  far  what  the)  Meath  County 
Council  thought  an  outrage,  viz.,  the  importing  bv 
the  Department  of  this  disease  into  the  County  Meath 
14308.  (Mr.  Bream). — By  the  Department?— Yes! 
The  Department  ordered  them  to  be  brought  under 
special  precautions.  I know  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  took 
all  the  credit  that  they  took  these  precautions. 

14309.  (Mr.  Dry  den).— I think  it  is  a misunder- 
standing. The  Department  had  nothing  to  do  with 
introducing  them  into  the  country  when  they  were 
here? — I did  not  say  into  the  country;  into  the- 
coiunty. 


14310.  (Mr.  Brown). — They  have  no  control  over 
them  when  they  are  here?— Then  why  did  they  boast 
that  they  had  taken  such  care  and  precautions  about 
them.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  is  this— I must  acknow- 
ledge it  makes  very  little  difference— both  the  Depart- 
ments are  the  same ; they  are  the  English  Government 
They  are  both  the  English  Government,  and  that  was 
an  outrage  we  considered  that  the  English  Government 
should  have  carried  these  horses  into  a county 
where  there  was  no  disease,  and  which  had  been  pre- 
viously entirely  free  from  it.  Eventually  the  remain- 
ing ponies  mid  the  barrack  ass  were  slaughtered,  but 
the  rumour  was  that  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  John  Wat- 
son, the  Master  of  the  Meath  Hounds,  threatening 
Mr.  Long,  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  and  a well-known 
hunting  man,  that  if  they  were  not  slaughtered  he 
would  stop  hunting  the  Meath  Hounds  the  following 
year.  Of  course,  there  may  bo  no  truth  in  this  rumour, 
but  if  there  was  not  it  was  a well  imagined  story  to 
show  the  way  Ireland  is  governed.  If  an  Englishman 
is  to  lose  his  hunting  he  will  commence  to  do  some- 
thing, but  if  the  country  is  to  suffer  it  makes  no 
difference.  Of  course,  the  Department  may  get  out 
of  it  by  saying  that  they  had  no  power,  but  why  did 
they  not  induce  the  other  authorities.  Were  they  not 
supposed  to  be  in  touch  with  the  other  authorities, 
both  Government  bodies.  I may  say  that  everybody 
in.  Meath  considered  it  a most  atrocious  outrage.  As 
I said  before,  the  point  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  is 
the  fact  that  the  General  Council  consider  that  the 
Department  will  not  be  any  success  in  Ireland  unless 
it  is  to  be  under  the  Irish  nation. 


14311.  (Chairman). — There  is  just  one  point  I 
want  to  get  o-n  the  notes.  The  General  Council  does 
not  now  consist  of  all  the  County  Councils  in  Ireland? 
— I beg  your  pardon.  It  consists  of  every  Council  in 
Ireland  that  wishes  to  send  a delegate  to  it  There 
are  several  Councils  that  don’t  ; I can  give  you  the 
particulars.  They  have  to  subscribe  a very  small 
amount,  each  Council  £5,  though  they  are  allowed  to 
subscribe  by  Act  of  Parliaanent  up’  to  £10.  Antrim 
has  seceded,  but  their  attendance  for  t-he  nine  meet- 
ings previous  to  their  secession  was  just  one,  and 
Armagh,  which  attended  three  times  out  of  nine,  and 
then  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  and 
Belfast.  The  General  Council  represents  each  County 
Council,  and  each  County  Borough  Council.  There 
are  six  Borough  County  Councils  in  Ireland ; there 
are  practically  thirty-three  counties. 

14312.  Then,  of  the  other  counties,  the  County 
Boroughs  still  remain? — I think  practically  so,  except 
I don’t  think  Waterford  City  was  ever  a member. 


Dr.  J.  T. 
O’Ryan. 


Dr.  J.  F.  O’Ryan,  Tipperary,  examined. 


14313.  (Chairman). — You  also  represent  the  General 
Council  ?— The  General  Council  and  the  County  Coun- 
cil of  Tipperary  South  Riding,  of  which  I have  boen  a 
member  from  the  first,  and  I have  been  on  the  Com- 


mittee of  Agriculture.  There  are  two  technical  bodies 
in  the  County  of  Tipperary.  One  comprises  the  town 
and  union  of  Tipperary.  That  to  the  Joint  Urban  and 
Rural  Council,  and  the  other  the  remainder  of  the 
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■County  Tipperary.  I have  been  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  County  Council  since 

its  commencement. 

14314.  Dot  you  agree  with  Mr.  oweetman  ( — I agree 
with  the  great  part  of  what  Mr.  Sweetman  has  said. 

T would  say  first,  having  seen  some  evidence  given 
about  it,  that  I don't  think  there  was  any  prejudice 
against  the  Department  in  the  commencement,  or  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a Government  Department  in 
the  sense  of  being  a new  branch,  of  the  government  of 
Ireland.  I think  it  was  taken  in  very  good  pant  by 
the  people,  and  that  all  looked  forward,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  knowledge  went,  and  I know  in  the 
county  of  Limerick  as  well  as  the  County  of  Tipperary 
the  people  were  very  hopeful  of  its  doing  a great  service 
in  connection  with  agriculture,  which  was,  of 
course,  generally  understood,  and  technical  instruc- 
tion, which  was  less  well  known.  I think  it  well  to 
state  that  in  the  commencement,  because  I have  seen 
it  stated  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  a rather  hostile 
aspect,  which  I don’t  think  was  the  case.  I think 
the  political  aspect  was  given  to  it  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  being  required  to  be  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment. I think  that  was  a great  misfortune,  and  the 
pjdme  cause  of  its  failure  to  enlist  an  amount  of 
popular  support  which  it  would  otherwise  have  had. 

14315.  What  are  you  referring  to  exactly? — The 
Vice-President  being  required  to  be  a member  of  Par- 
liament. . 

14316.  It  is  not  required,  but  it  is  permitted  by  the 
Act? — It  was  something  more  than  a permission. 

14317.  He  was  a member  of  Parliament  when  he  was 
•first  appointed  Vice-President? — He  was  a member  at 
•one  time. 

14318.  I don’t  quite  understand  why  you  said  that 
his  becoming  a member  of  Parliament  produced  this 
feeling? — I think  it  gave  a political  complexion  to  the 
whole  thing,  because  then  he  was  obliged,  not  being 
.able  to  obtain  a seat  in  England,  to  come  to  Ireland 
and  seek  for  a seat  there. 

14319.  You  are  referring  to  the  Galway  election? — I 
was  referring  before  that  to  the  County  Dublin  elec- 
tion. 

14320.  He  was  member  for  that  before  the  Depart- 
ment was  started  1 — Yes  ; he  got  in  on  a three-cornered 
■contest. 

14321.  And  he  lost  his  seat  for  Dublin? — Yes.  He 
was  partly  opposed  by  the  Unionist  party,  but  owing 
to  its  being  a three-cornered  fight  he  lost  his  seat,  and 
then,  not  being  able  to  get  a seat  in  England,  he 
attacked  a Nationalist  seat  in  Galway,  and  gave  rise 
to  a good  deal  of  bad  feeling.  I have  always  been 
-convinced  that  that  was  the  greatest  misfortune  in 
connection  with  the  Department,  and  I personally 
■could  never  see  any  necessity  for  his  being  in  Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch  ias  the  (Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
could  represent  the  new  Department,  as  well  as  the 
other  forty  or  forty-one  Boards  that  we  are  told  make 
up  the  government  of  Ireland.  Then  I come  to  the 
methods  of  the  Department,  and  they  appear  to  me 
all  through,  both  m connection  with  the  County  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Committee  of  Tipperary,  to  be 
dictatorial  to  an  extent  that  is  very  unwise,  and  pedan- 
tic descending  to  minutiae — very  small  matters  which 
are  entirely  unnecessary.  My  view  is  that  if  we  got 
a body  of  good,  intelligent  men  who  were  capable  of 
•carrying  on  the  business  in  a workmalike  fashion  they 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  their  local  knowledge  and 
intelligence,  and  put  the  matter  before  them  in  this 
way.  “ You  can  have  a certain  amount  of  money  ; keep 
within  certain  bounds.  If  you  are  in  difficulties  con- 
sult us,  and  do  the  best  you  can.”  Instead  of  that 
they  endeavour  to  do  everyhing,  even  from  the  very 
smallest  matter  up  to  the  highest,  and  as  a conse- 
quence members  have  not  been  thoroughly  informed. 
"They  are  always  contradicting  themselves.  One  cir- 
cular upsets,  say,  half  of  the  one  that  went  before,  and 
confirms  the  other  half,  and  another  circular  comes 
down  in  perhaps  a fortnight  which  upsets  perhaps 
half  of  the  second  one,  and  another  circular  upsets, 
perhaps,  the  entire  thing.  The  Committee  had  to 
start  afresh,  with  the  result  that  they  were  thrown 
very  much  behind  hand,  and  every  tiling  was  in  great 
confusion.  On  the  Tipperary  Technical  Committee  a 
"better  secretary  oould  not,  perhaps,  be  found  in  Ire- 
land than  Mr.  Paul  Flinn  who  gave  evidence  before 
.you.  I don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
better  man  with  greater  capacity  and  industry.  He 
found  it  very  difficult  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 


county  owing  to  interference  in  every  small  detail  and  Oct.  30,  MO 6 
contradictory  orders.  Of  course,  they  may  have  found  _~rr 
in  parts  of  Ireland  committees  mainly  composed  cf  men  0.rAJ‘ 
who  had  not  very  much  knowledge,  or  experience,  in  ^an- 
public  business  or  matters  of  that  kind ; they  might 
have  found  in  the  west,  perhaps,  committees  that 
would  require  guidance  in  very  small  matters,  but  I 
think  they  made  a great  mistake  in  not  discriminat- 
ing between  the  two  bodies,  but  applying  the  same 
measure  of  rather  petty  interference  and  dictation  to 
all  alike.  The  next  point  is  with  regard  to  the  South 
Kensington  grant,  and  that  also  excited  a great  deal 
of  disappointment,  and  did  harm  in  the  county.  When 
we  were  first  getting  these  up  in  Clonmel  Mr.  Blair, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  secretaries,  was  down, 
and  Mr.  Gordon,  and  all  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
except  myself,  wont  in  with  Mr.  Gordon  to  get  up  the 
details  of  the  agricultural  scheme.  Mr.  Blair  asked 
if  anyone  was  interested  in  the  technical  side.  I said 
that  I was,  that  although  I had  not  practical  know- 
ledge, perhaps,  to  profit  by  what  he  might  say,  I cer- 
tainly was  interested.  I had  then  a long  conversation 
for  an  hour  and  a half  with  him.  The  fault  that  I 
found  with  him  was  that  there  was  too  much  mystery. 

There  was  no  frankness,  and  I found  the  same  thing 
with  the  Department  at  all  times  ; there  was  too  much 
mysbery.  The  main  bulk  of  a subject  was  kept  in  a 
document,  and  no  part  of  the  real  intention  was  dis- 
closed. I talked  to  him  for  a long  time  from  the  point 
of  view  of  holw  a technical  scheme  would  succeed  in 
Tipperary  town  with  its  6,000  inhabitants.  I endea- 
voured to  get  from  him  how  many  pupils  might  be 
expected,  and  what  might  be  the  returns  and  re- 
muneration of  the  teachers.  His  replies  were  gener- 
ally that  he  could  not  tell  me ; he  had  not  been  there 
yet.  I said  “ Fermoy  is  a town  on  almost  all  fours 
with  Tipperary,  the  same  population,  and  the  same 
amount  of  business.”  I said  “from  your  experience 
of  that  what  would,  you  say.”  Well,  I really  could  get 
no  information.  I am  not  bringing  any  charge 
against  Mr.  Blair,  but  there  was  an  utter  want  of 
frankness.  Talking  of  science  teaching,  and  the 
amount  df  money  to  he  got,  he  said  there  was  another 
fund  from  which  money  could  be  got.  I asked  him 
what  that  fund  was.  He  would  not  name  it.  I said 
I think  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  South  Kensington 
grant — is  that  what  you  allude  to-  He  rather  reluct- 
antly admitted  that  it  was.  He  said  the  amount  of 
that  w.as  £55,000,  which,  of  course,  I knew,  although 
I was  aware  that  very  little  of  it  was  assigned  to  Ire- 
land owing  to  the  fact  that  in  ’83  they  refused  to  give 
any  grant  out  of  the  South  Kensington  endowment  for 
any  but  first- class  passes,  whereas  previously  the  pro- 
portion coming  to  Ireland  had  been  far  more,  because 
second-class  passes  were  recognised  in  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  was  receiving  a fair  amount,  but  from  that 
out  it  fell  by  heavy  graduations,  until  there  was  only 
from  £2,000  to  £3,000  being  earned  at  that  time. 

Part  of  that  was  due  to  the  starting  of  the  Interme- 
diate Department,  which  took  .away  a great  many  pupil* 
who  would  go  in  for  these  examinations  of  the  South 
Kensington  Department.  He  saffi,  then,  that  £600  a 
year  might  be  earned  from  South  Kensington  in  aid  of 
the  teachers  that  the  Committee  in  Tipperary  might 
appoint.  I took  it  that  he  was  stating,  and  promising, 
that  the  entire  amount  of  this  £55,000  which  by  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  available  for  Ireland  would  be 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  Department,  but  in  a short 
time  we  found  that  this  money  was  not  being  given  at 
all.  After  some  two  or  three  years  a sum  of  £7,000 
was  given,  hut  this  produced  a very  bad  effect  all 
through  the  country. 

14322.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  being  paid  still? — No, 
it  has  been  stopped  two  years  ago. 

14323.  I think  you  are  wrong  there? — I feel  quite 
certain,  hut  I may  be  mistaken. 

14324.  (Mr.  Ogilrie). — -And  there  never  was  £55,000 
given,  and  it  had  uo  connection  whatever  with  the 
payment  of  grants  upon  the  results  of  examinations? — 

I think  it  had.  I also  may  be  wrong,  but  I can  pro- 
duce my  authority.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Dublin,  and 
to  make  myself  certain  of  it  I looked  it  up  last  night. 

It  is  to  he  found  in  Ireland’s  Agricultural  Industries, 
page  159.  That  was  given  as  the  results  of  what  are 
celled  second  class  passes,  and  that  was  altered,  with 
the  result,  of  course,  that  so  many,  or  anything  like 
the  same  number,  did  not  pass.  The  amount  was  not 
given.  Very  little  was  known  about  it  in  Ireland. 

The  amount  existed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  given 
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for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  the  amount  earned  was 
increased  up  to  1883,  when  they  made  this  change. 

14325.  You  have  mixed  up  two  or  three  different 
things? — It  may  be  in  my  way  of  expressing  myself, 
but  I am  quite  dear  as  to  what  I am  talking  about, 
and  that  there  was  the  £55,000  which  for  fifty  years 
or  so  had  been  spent,  as  it  were.to“the  credit  of  Ire- 
land, to  be  earned,  and  distributed,  if  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

14326.  The  grant  of  the  £7,000  that  is  given  now, 
and  as  you  know  was  given  recently,  that  had  a very 
recent  origin.  The  £55,000  you  said  was  available  for 
fifty  years.  That  must  not  refer  to  the  technical  in- 
struction grant,  but  the  grants  for  science  and  art 
passes  ; they  are  quite  independent  of  the  £7,000  ? — 
It  was  in  lieu  of  the  entire  withdrawal  of  that.  The 
point  I have  been  trying  to  make  was  this,  that  it  was 
generally  understood,  and  Mr.  Blair  said  to  me  in  the 
clearest  manner,  when  I questioned  Mm,  that  tMs 
£55,000  was  still  forthcoming,  and  would  be  earned 
especially  in  urban  centres,  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  that  £600  a year  was  about  the  amount 
that  we  might  eixpect  to  obtain  in  Tipperary,  If  we 
had  100  pupils  attending  the  science  classes.  I was 
very  precise  in  my  inquiry  to  him,  because  I con- 
sidered that  the  success  of  the  technical  part  of  it 
depended  on  how  it  was  taken  up  in  the  town,  and 
unless  the  endowment  were  generously  given  it  would 
he  barely  possible  to  go  on.  I dwell  upon  that,  be- 
cause I tMnk  that  had  a very  serious  effect  in  exciting 
a latent  opposition  fo  the  work  of  the  technical  side  erf 
the  Department.  The  general  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  general  public, 
and  clergymen  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  was  that 
a trick  had  been  played  on  the  people  of  the  country, 
that  hist  amount  really  was  included  in  the  endow- 
ment that  was  to:  be  given  under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  it  had  been  withdrawn. 

14327.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  Equivalent  Grant  contro- 
versy?— I am  not  dealing  with  the  Equivalent  Grant, 
but  the  £181,000  given  for  primary  education.  The 
next  point  is  the  connection  of  the  Vice-President 
with  the  I.A.O.S.  At  firsrt  very  little  was  known 
about  that,  but  in  the  last  year  or  two  since  it  became 
known  that  the  I.A.O.S.  was  being  largely  financed  by 
the  Department,  3 great  deal  of  feeling  has  been 
created.  In  the  first  place  it  is  believed  to  be  a with- 
drawal of  funds  that  should  not  have  been  withdrawn. 
If  there  was  any  right  to  make  any  grants  to  that 
organisation — especially  since  the  organisation  has  be- 
come a sort  of  wholesale  supply  association — I am  a 
townsman,  and  a provincial  man,  and  I know  the  feel- 
ings of  the  towns  especially  is  very  strong  on  that 
point,  but  apart  from  that  I have  never  limited  my 
sympathies  to  being  merely  a townsman.  The  Organ- 
isation Society  is  too  little  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  that  added  certainly  very  considerably  to  the  sus- 
picion engendered  by  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department.  'With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Department  I am  entirely  opposed,  and  so  is  every- 
body with  whom  I have  lalked  on  the  subject — I may 
say  that  I was  proposed  xo  become  a member  of  the 
Agricultural  Council  in  the  first  year,  .but  having  other 
matters  to  attend  to  I did  not  wish  to  take  up  too 
many  things.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  conversation 
with  members  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  whom  I 
met  from  time  to  time.  It  is  too  concentrated ; it  has 
all  the  vices  of  the  old  system  of  half  nomination  and 
half  election.  I believe  there  should  have  been  only 
one  Board  popularly  elected  or  chosen  by  the  County 
Council,  that  that  Board,  or  Council,  as  the  case  may 
may  be,  should  be  an  administrative  body,  guided,  of 
course,  by  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  as  I am 
quite  certain  they  would  be  to  a reasonable  extent, 
but  they  should  be  a governing  body,  and  control 
should  be  in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish 
representative  body.  I believe  it  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  introduce  great  prosperity  in  Ireland  until 
such  a representative  body  is  formed.  I agree  tho- 
roughly with  Mr.  Sweetman  about  the  members  of  the 
Council.  Many  of  them  have  told  me  that  they  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of,  and  no  influence  over,  what 
was  being  done.  They  heard  matters  of  little  moment, 
but  what  was  really  being  done  they  did  not  know 
at  all.  I might  go  further  and  say  that  men  who  have 
become  members  of  the  Board  say  it  is  a very  different 
tMng ; when  they  are  on  the  Board  they  know  some- 
thing, when  they  are  on  the  Council  they  know  no- 
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tiling  At  n very  early  period  lye  were  told  lh 
a clerk  employed  for  every  county  in  Ireland  I tv  ? 
having  the  Department  managed  by  an  elected  kli 
would  lead  to  economy  and  efficiency.  The  staff 
to  me  very  much  too  large.  I have  been 
that  there  was  a clerk  to  every  county  in  IrelanT*6? 
t-hink  that  was  a bad  system.  * * 

14328.  (Chairman). — Do  you  mean  a clerk  in  thott 
pertinent  for  every  county  in  Ireland  ?— Yes  • fa  it 
thirty-three  counties,  and  six  borough  Councils  Th 
are  probably  falling  over  each  other.  ' 

14329.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  want  to  get  a W, 
house  ? — I think  a smaller  number  in  the  house 
be  better — I think  men  of  wider  knowledge  I see 
'rood  of  having  one  man  for  Cork,  and  another  for 
■ounty  Louth,  which  is  about  one-fourteenth  of  Z 
size  of  it. 

14330.  (Chairman).—  Is  that  so?— At  least  so  the* 
said.  I have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Department 
itself ; it  is  a few  years  ago. 

14331.  (Mr.  Oyiilvic.)  You  have  been  informed  that 
all  the  papers  that  came  from  a particular  Commits 
go  through  one  man’s  hands,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  man  does  not  deal  with  papers  from  two  or 
three  other  counties  ?— What  they  stated  to  us  was  that 
there  was  a clerk  for  every  county  in  Ireland  We 
had  it  in  a type-written  circular.  They  might  have 
men  to  deal  with  subjects  common  to  all  counties. 

14332.  (Mr.  Micks).— I think  that  is  the  system ?- 
That  is  an  improvement.  I think  there  is  too  ranch 
of  the  statistical  method,  and  it  takes  np  too  much  of 
their  time.  It  is  ail  opinion  I have  held  for  some  Urns 
that,  gathering  statistics  dwarfs  the  intelligence  and 
intellect  of  a man  dealing  with  these  things.  I be 
iieve  it  was  Herbert  Spencer,  . who  declared  that  he 
believed  the  Government  of  England  was  being  be- 
mused  by  too  much  devotion  to  statistics,  and  simiiar 
subjects.  I think  there  is  too  much  of  that,  and  it 
does  not  tend  to  anything.  I come  now  to  the  County 
Committees  that  we  appointed.  There  was  a great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  from  the  commencement  as  regards 
the  bulls— the  pedigree  bulls— foreign  to  Ireland- 
Scotch  chiefly.  It  increases  expenses  very  much.  In 
the  first  year  we  sent  over  two  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country,  one  the  chairman,  and  another  a large  cattle 
dealer,  to  Perth  to  buy.  They  expected  to  get  bulls 
at  £20,  or  £24,  each.  They  had  to  pay  over  £40 
They  considered  they  were  badly  treated,  for  all  the 
bulls  likely  to  suit  them  were  marked  for  premiums 
by  the  Department. 

14333.  (Mr.  Dryden). — -They  were  sold  by  auction? 

They  were  sold  by  auction,  but  they  were  run  up  on 
them.  They  were  only  able  to  bring  home  fourteen 
instead  of  thirty-two  they  expected  to  get.  I don't 
know  that  this  is  continued  since,  but  I was  told  the 
same  thing  from  Armagh,  the  very  same  thing. 
In  fact  they  gave  it  up  altogether.  There 
weVa  some  complaints  of  want  of  condition 
and  other  matters,  which  I won’t  go  into. 
With  regard  to  horse-breeding  in  the  County  Tip- 
percry,  I don’t  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sweetman;  f 
think  it  has  been  a great  success.  The  principal  dis- 
satisfaction was  that  that  the  half-bred  sires  were  not 
entered  for  premiums,  and  this  has  been,  removed 
within  the  last  wear,  because  it  is  a well-known  thing 
that  a great  number  of  the  best  mares  have  been  picked 
up,  and  sold,  and  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
result  of  sending  the  remaining  ones  to  a thorough- 
bred is  to  get  a weedy  kind  and  the  people  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a good  sound  half-bred  to  get  the  class 
of  hunter  most  in  demand.  This  has  been  allowed  dining 
the  last  3-ear  for  the  first  time.  I speak  about  the 
Tipperary  Urban  Rural  Committee,  and  tire  diffi- 
culties they  had.  Some  of  their  difficulties  arose  from 
conflict  with  other  departments,  and  they  thought 
they  were  not  perhaps  more  to  blame  than  the  other 
departments.  I have  just  taken  two  instances  that 
come  under  my  notice,  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
apparent  powerlessness  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Local  Government  Board  to  agree  on  a 
common  financial  year.  This  is  a very  serious  matter. 
The  financial  year  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
ends  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  the  auditor  requires 
the  accounts  to  be  furnished  up  to  that  time,  just  as 
in  the  Borough  Councils,  and  County  Councils,  wheie- 
as  the  Department’s  year  begins  on  the  1st  of  J anusry, 
and  1st  of  July.  The  result  was  that  the  Secretary 
had  always  to  try  and  balance  his  accounts  for  two 
different  periods. 
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14334  (Mr.  Micks).— Four  times  a year,  instead  of 
twife  ?— Yes ; and  he  could  show  no  voucher  for  the 
Smarter  Of  course  the  expenditure  of  the  Technical 
1 • • ■ - - varying  thing,  not  the  same  every 


nnarter  and  he  could  not  show  vouchers  for  this. 
Therefore,  the  Auditor  was  practically  obliged  to  take 
wT  word  for  it,  that  it  was  the  amount  inspected. 
We  could  not  show  vouchers  properly  until  the  end  of  the 
Department’s  half-year.  The  Auditor  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  came  down,  say,  in  March,  or  in  April, 
and  he  required  that  the  accounts  should  be  presented 
to  him  up  to  that  time,  whereas  the  Secretary  could 
not  present  these  accounts  for  the  half-year,  beca.use 
his  half-year  was  going  on.  That  caused  a great  deal 
of  confusion. 

14335  He  could  not  show  a receipt  for  any  money 
that  wa-s  paid?— Yes;  and  the  money  was  being  paid 
on  account  in  various  ways,  and  I think,  having  to  pre- 
sent accounts  four  times  a year,  instead  of  twice,  an 
anomaly  that  should  be  removed  in  some  way. 
Another  instance  was  in  connection  with  the  Education 
Board  In  1903  the  Department,  and  the  National 
Board’  of  Education,  came  to  an  understanding  by 
which  the  National  teachers  could  attend  science  class 
committees,  and  the  certificate  that  was  obtained 
from  the  Department  would  be  recognised  by  the 
National  Board.  The  advantages  of  the  arrangement 
are  obvious  when  contrasted  with  those  previously  in 
existence.  Of  course  it  brought  all  the  teachers  into 
contact  with  the  technical  body,  and  encouraged  them 
to  train  their  boys  so  as  to  be  fit  to  go  into  science 
classes,  and  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  it  would 
have  increased  the  number  attending  the  science 
classes.  At  that  time  the  National  Board  had  only 
a few  science  organisers  over  all  Ireland,  one  of  whom 
was  sent  to  onr  particular  district  for  a short  lime. 
The  substitution  of  permanent  instruction  in  well 
equipped  laboratories  would  seem  to  be  eminently  de- 
sirable, hut  the  experience  of  the  Tipperary  Com- 
mittee would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  National  Board 
never  had  any  Teal  intention  of  carrying  out  the  new 
arrangement.  We  fitted  out  a laboratory  at  a cost  of 
£180,  and  there  have  been  additions  made  to  it  in 
connection  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  secondary 
schools. 


14336.  (Mr.  Ogilme).— Then  it  would  not  be  under 
the  National  Board?— No;  but  the  teacher  had  quali- 
fied under  Father  Dowling  as  a teacher  m the 
secondary  system. 

14377.  How  did  that  affect  the  National  Board? — 
The  National  teachers  all  round  were  to  come  in  and 
attend  his  lectures,  with  a view  of  placing  them  in 
contact  with  the  system,  so  that  they  would  encourage 
their  boys  to  join  science  classes  afterwards,  in  this 
secondary  school.  The  classes  for  teachers  under  the 
National  Board  were  being  held  in  these  secondary 


schools,  not  in  the  National  schools,  but  by  one  of  our  Ott.  30,  1906. 
science  teachers,  a highly  qualified  man.  The  ques-  Dr  F_ 
tion  arose  as  to  whether  the  teachers  should  get  certain  'Ui' 
small  travelling  grants  which  they  used  to  get  for- 
merly, and  actually  the  National  Board  said  they  could 
not  pay  these,  as  no  provision  for  such  had  been  made 
in  the  Treasury  estimate  for  the  current  year.  They 
were  then  asked  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  a provi- 
sion, in  this  respect,  for  next  year.  They  did  so,  end 
informed  the  Committee  they  had  succeeded,  but  in 
a week  or  two  they  sent  down  their  own  organiser,  as  if 
no  communication  had  passed  on  the  subject,  and  en- 
rolling all  the  available  teachers  naturally  put  an  end 
to  the  attemps  of  the  Committee  to  establish  a class, 
without  the  smallest  notice  of  any  kind,  and  of  course 
the  good  effect  of  the  teachers’  attendance  was  entirely 
lost.  We  had  a troublesome  experience' in  endeavouring 
to  get  up  a central  technical  school  in  Tipperary,  in 
connection  with  the  Tipperary  Urban  and  Rural 
Council,  at  first.  A site  was  promised  with  some 
lands,  on  the  property  in  the  town,  with  four  acres 
of  ground.  That  was  cut  down,  however,  and  lessened, 
the  area  was  accepted,  and  plans  and  estimates  for  it 
made,  and  got.  The  plans  were  drawn  up,  but  the 
ageut  of  the  landlord  objected  to  the  structure  of  the 
building.  He  said  it  might  be  used  for  holding  con- 
certs in,  and  he  was  told  no  public  concerts  would  be 
held.  He  then  required  rhat  we  should  make  our- 
selves responsible  for  the  nature  of  the  building,  and 
probably  as  the  Department  would  be  at  an  end  be- 
fore the  seven  years  we  had  a lease  for,  he  wanted 
that  we  should  guarantee  the  use  of  it.  He  finally 
wound  up  by  saying  he  would  not  allow  this  build 
ing  to  be  put  up.  He  manages  the  Town  Ha’ll,  and 
he  said  he  would  not  have  an  opposition  shop. 

General  Massey  and  I applied  to  the  County  Council 
for  the  use  of  a disused  bridewell  for  which  they 
were  paying  rent,  and  we  got  it,  and  estimates  were 
got  from  Mr.  Hill,  Architect,  in  Cork,  for  changing 
this  to  suit  our  requirements.  We  had  a balance  of 
about  £240  available.  If  we  got  £100  the  Depart- 
ment had  sanctioned,  but  did  not  agree  to  give  ns, 
that  is,  they  withdrew  it,  and  not  only  that  but  they 
cut  down  a further  amount  of  onr  resources  which  I 
thought  was  the  most  injurious  act  that  they  ever  did 
in  connection  with  technical  instruction  in  Tipperary, 
it  did  more  harm,  in.  my  opinion.  I know  the  feeling 
against  them.  I had  great  hopes  from  the  inception  of 
the  Department,  but  their  act  in  withdrawing  this  £100, 
and  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  get  up  a central 
technical  school  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  techni- 
cal education  in  Tipperary  than  all  their  other  acts 
put  together.  Having  been  in  contact  with  this 
business  all  the  time  it  was  in  existence,  seeing  it 
from  various  points  of  view,  and  having  had  great 
expectations  from  it,  I have  been  naturally  dis- 
appointed. 


Mr.  H.—P.  -O’Soti/IVAN,  -Dublin,  examined. 


14338.  (Chairman). — Are  you  a mining  surveyor? 
Yes.  , 

14339.  What  does  your  business  relate  to? — Coal. 
14340.  In  Ireland?— In  Ireland.  My  professional 
business  in  land  surveying  and  general  engineering 
surveying.  I am  a mining  surveyor  also,  and  I hold 
a certificate  in  mining  surveying ; I hold  the  certificate 
of  the  College  of  Science. 

14341.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — In  mining  ?— Yes. 

14342.  You  are  an  Associate  in  mining?— Not  an 
Associate  but  I hold  a certificate. 

14343.  A class  certificate  ? — Yes. 

14344.  (Mr.  Micks).— For  science  lectures  1—U  or 
science  courses.  . . , 

14345.  Have  you  ever  practised  in  mining  1—L  Have. 
14346.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— In  what  parts  of  Ireland  ,— 
In  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

14347.  (Chairman). — Can  you  mention  in  what  par- 
ticular works  yon  have  been  engaged?— I have  not 
held  any  appointment  in  mining.  I have  reported 
on  mining  generally.  . , 

14348.  Have  you  reported  on  any  particular  mines  . 
—The  Arigna  district.  I have  reported  on  that  to  a 
company.  „ _ . „ 

14349.  Who  thought  of  working  it?— Yes;  who  em- 
ployed my  services. 


14350.  Anything  else  ? — No  other  appointment.  Mr  H p_ 
14351.  Do  you  think  your  experience  in  Ireland  OSnllivan. 
dhas  been  sufficient  to  make  your  evidence  of  value. 

We  have  already  had  a good  deal  of  evidence? 

— Except  that  I would  like  to  substantiate  and 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lyburn.  I want  to 
deal  particularly  with  the  question  of  coal,  the  entire 
coal  of  Ireland.  I have  taken  it  under  several  heads, 
the  situation  of  the  coal  fields,  the  quantity  of  coal, 
the  yearly  output,  the  persons  employed,  the  Govern- 
ment help,  local  district  schemes,  coal  importing,  and 
suggestions  for  the  future  working  of  the  mines  and 
minerals. 

14352.  What  is  important  to  note  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  a prospect  of  workings  ? 

14353.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  what  you  have  got  in  your 
hand  the  Homestead  newspaper  ? — Yes. 

14354.  You  are  going  to  quote  something  from  it  ? — 

Yes. 

14355.  Well,  give  us  the  reference  to  the  page,  and 
number? — Notes  appearing  in  the  Irish  Homestead , 
page  735,  September  8th,  and  September  15th,  1906. 

I would  just  like  to  refer  to  the  suggestions  I make. 
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Oct 30,  1906.  I refer  to  the  coal  fields  being  a national  asset.  I 
. have  suggested  that  a proper  working  service,  and 
ONniiiv  up-to-date  methods  of  the  mines  and  quarries  of 
m Ireland  should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Instruction,  so  that  reliable  information  could 
be  had  by  the  local  District  Councils  who  undertake 
the  working  of  the  mines  and  quarries  in  their  dis- 
tricts. In -America  the  State  provides  all  such  facili- 
ties, and  sends  out  mineral  surveyors  to  the  localities 
required  by  the  local  bodies,  or  private  owners.  It 
is  painful  to  see  the  want  of  enterprise  and  energy 
of  Irishmen  in  their  own  country.  I believe  that 
Ireland  wants  financial  help,  and  she  has  immense 
material  to  create  large  industrial  development  in 
her  mines  and  minerals.  If  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
of  Ireland  would  take  this  matter  up  with  the  help 
of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland,  and 
get  the  local  districts  to  work  in  forming  Com- 
mittees, work  could  be  got  for  Irishmen  in  their  own 
land,  and  some  stop  put  to  the  constant  drain  of 
our  population  through  want  of  employment.  Any 
little  help  of  a technical  nature  as  regards  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  quarries  of 
Ireland  which  I can  give  are  always  at  the  service 
‘of  those  who  will  forward  the  industrial  enterprises 
as  carried  out  in  other  countries.  I say  that  with  the 
plant,  and  appilances,  and  instruments,  andl  able  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Ireland  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  requisite 
amount  of  trained  mining  engineering  men  to  work 
the  colleries  and  mines  of  Ireland. 


14356.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  other 

-*«•  lyb™  «id  h»  JSnS';! 

Government  should  work  these  mines.  I am 
different  opinion.  I think  that  by  the  'passing 
coal  mines  through  the  purchasing  of  the  land  b ft 
Land  Commission,  and  the  Land  Commission  reseTv' 
rights  as  regards  minerals  and  quarries,  etc  tiff 
the  mines  therefore  become  a national  asset  and  > 
should  be  the  interest  of  the  State  to  get  some  result 
14357.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  aware  that  thev  re- 
served coal  in  connection  with  any  single  estate  • h ^ 
they  reserved  it  in  Arigna,  or  Coalisland  1— I ! 

in  Castleeomer  they  have  done  something  towards  «! 
serving  it.  . 

14358.  Were  you  ever  at  Castleeomer  ? I was 

14359.  How  do  you  want  the  traffic  developed  thaw! 
— By  connecting  a railway  with  the  mines.  61 


14361.  From  where  would  you  run  it;  are  v0u 
familiar  enough  with  the  matter  to  reply  straight  off  J_ 
I don’t  know  where  the  branch  line  is  wanted. 

14362.  Your  inspection  must  have  been  of  a verr 
cursory  nature? — It  was.  ^ 

(Mr.  Micks). — I think  you  have  not  a sufficient 
amount  of  information  to  come  here  to  give  evidence 
to  us.  I really  think  we  have  heard  enough  of  your 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-FIRST  PUBLIC  SITTING.— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER,  31st,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Ke'nelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b,  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  Johh^kvdek.  I Mr.  Francis  Gbant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Mooee,  m.e.i.a.,  examined. 


14363.  (Chairman). — -You  are  Curator  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens?— I am,  sir,  my  proper  title  is  Keeper. 

14364  The  Gardens  are  under  the  general  control  of 
the  Department  ?— Yes,  sir.  They  were  formerly  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  then  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  when  they  were  created. 

14364a.  We  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you  that  side 
of  the  work  which  is  done  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department,  how  it  is  organised  and  working?— 
When  I was  transferred  to  the  Department  they  had 
no  expert  in  horticultural  matters,  and  although  it 
was  not  part  of  my  duties  as  defined  by.  the  Treasury 
Professor  Campbell  asked  me  would  I assist  in  horti- 
cultural matters  at  first,  and  I;  was,  of  course,  very 
willing  to,  as  I believed  in  the  matter,  and  thought 
there  was  great  room  for  development.  The  first  thing 
we  found  when  we  wanted  to  start  anything  was  the 
absolute  want  of  trained  and  competent  mem  to  do 
anything — we  could  get  good  gardeners,  but  they  had 
not  been  trained  to  write  reports  or  measure  ground 
or  give  instruction  to  others,  they  were  not  capable 
of  lecturing;  that  was  the  great  want  that  was 
found.  To  meet  that  came  the  question  of  County 
Council  instructors,  and  I have  to  examine  them  all 
before  they  are  appointed,  I have  to  oertify  that  they 
are  fit  for  County  Council  work.  That  is  one  of  the 
duties  that  I have  to  perform.  We  find  it  very  hard 
to  get  really  good  men.  Professor  Campbell  said  the 
best  way  he  thought  to  do  that  would  be  to  start 
a school  of  horticulture  up  at  the  Agriculture  College, 
not  for  the  general  public,  but  for  men  likely  to  be 
of  after  use  in  the  Department.  He  admitted  them  by 
examination  and  planted  a four-acre  orchard,  this 
orchard  was  put  in,  not  exactly  on  commercial 
principles,  because,  we  wanted  to  give  them  a chance 
of  learning.  A great  many  varieties  of  trees  were 
planted,  and  it  was  not  put  down  just  as  an  orchard 
ought  to  be  planted  if  worked  commercially  and 
soundly.  These  men  are  admitted  by  examination 
for  a year,  and  get  a year’s  course  there. 

14365.  Are  they  in  residence  in  Glasnevin  9 — Not  at 
the  Agricultural  College, . Glasnevin  ; they  get  lectures 
in  insect  work,  in  plant  diseases,  and  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  a plant. 

14366.  The  object  being  to  train  them  as  instruc- 
tors?— As  instructors  and1  County  Council  men  after- 
wards, and  these  men  have  turned  out  extremely  well. 
Our  first  batch  we  took  in  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
eight  of  those  men  are  capable  of  going  to  any  county 
or  place  at  present,  they  are  about  the  best  men  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  for  years. 

14367.  Are  they.  Irishmen? — I cannot  say,  there  is 
certainly  not  one  of  them  that  has  come  from  England 
or  Scotland  for  the  purpose,  they  are,  everyone,  men 
who  had  had  a residence  of  at  least  eight  to  twelve 
years'  in  Ireland  before  we  took  them'. 

14368.  But  not  Irish  by.  birth  ? — I cannot  say,  but 
everyone,  I think,  held  a gardener’s  position  in 
Ireland. 

14369.  Either  by  birth  or  adoption? — Yes,  there 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  had  not  discharges  to 
show  they  had  been  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  in 
Ireland  before  we  took  them.  Although  we  had 
numerous  applications  from  the  other  side  we  let  no 


man  come  over  from  the  other  side  to  be  examined,  Oct.  81,1 1806. 
the  object  was  to  get  our  own  men  trained.  Mr  P W 

14370.  You  have  found  a fair  . supply  of  raw;  Mo'ore' 
material  ? — Only  at  first,  it  has  got  very  short  now,  I M„  T j 
cannot  explain  it,  the  class  of  men  who  came  up  at 
the  last  examination  were  very  different,  we  got  Con- 
stabulary pensioners,  clerks, ' Civil  Servants,  and  re- 
tired postal  officials. 

14371.  Is  there  any  limit  of  age? — They  must  be 
over  twenty. 

14372.  Any  the  other  way? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of,  except  that  we  would  not  take  them  over  forty-five. 

There  would  be  no  use  -in  training  a man  when  the 
best  of  his  life  was  gone. 

14373.  (Mr.  Micks). — Had  you  any  applications 
from  pensioners  under  the  65  Rule? — No,  we  did  not 
go  as  far  as  that.  The  first  examination  we  had 
fifty -six  candidates,  everyone  of  those  had  been  a 
gardener,  and  bad  had  some  training  in  gardening. 

We  won’t  take  them  without  some  knowledge  of 
gardening,  so,  as  to  make  them  useful. 

14374.  Those  men  you  have  trained  have  they  been 
employed  in  Ireland  as  instructors? — Without  excep- 
tion everyone  who  has  passed  through  that  training 
school  is  now  either  employed  by  the  Department  or 
as  a County  instructor.  There  were  two  excep- 
tions— one  of  them  had  to  leave,  and!  the  other  left  us 
voluntarily.  The  others  have  all  found  employment, 
and  of  everyone  of  them  we  have  heard  good  accounts. 

I have  endeavoured  not  to  take  a man  in  unless  he  was 
thoroughly  practical,  if  you  go  to  teach  these  farmers 
and  the  man  who  is  sent  to  teach  them  does  a thing 
awkwardly  the  farmers  lose  confidence  in  them.  The 
endeavour  has  been  to  give  a minimum  amount  of 
class-room  instruction,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
thorough  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment. Horticulture  was  extremely  backward, 
there  were  splendid  gardens,  splendid  private  institu- 
tions, hut  there  was  no  opportunity  of  teaching  the 
people,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  led  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  to  adopt  the  present  plan.  It  was 
Professor  Campbell’s  plan  and  I carried  it  out.  We 
surveyed  Ireland  and  went  about  and  found  districts 
where  fruit-growing  was  likely  to  be  successful.  We 
found  that  there  were  districts  in  Ireland  quite  equal 
to  and  .better  than  the  best  Kent  and  Hereford  dis- 
tricts that  were  producing  material  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  what 
fruit  was  produced  in  Ireland  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  neglect.  Then  we  got  a local  Secretary 
,and  said,  “ If  you  get  in  your  centre  twenty  farmers 
within  a radius  of  five  miles  any  way,  and  each  of 
these  farmers  will  undertake  to  give  one  acre  for  fruit, 
he  must  undertake  to  fence  it  and  cultivate  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  if  that  is  done,  the 
Department  will  supply  absolutely  free  of  cost  the 
whole  material  for  planting  that  acre,  they  will  send 
a Skilled  instructor  to  supervise  the  planting  of  that 
acre,  and  they  will  leave  him  and  pay  his  wages  and 
expenses  for  five  years  in  your  district.  In  the  mean- 
time each  farmer  must  sign  an  agreement  to  keep  his 
orchard  under  the  instructor’s  directions  for  that  five 
years  ; every  single  piece  of  produce  from  the  orchard 
is  his,  land  during  the  five  years  the  Department  will 
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Oct.  31,  1906.  pay  half  the  railway  carriage  on  his  produce  to  the 
market,  aD<i  they  will  put  an  expert  in  the  market 
Mr.  F.  v\.  to  see  j-j.  g.^  fair  play.”  We  thought  that  at  the  end 

m.r?!®*.  of  the  five  years  the  men  will  be  sufficiently  educated 

to  carry  on  that  work  themselves.  I believe  there  is 
no  other  country  in  the  world  where  fruit-growing 
has  got  such  eminently  practical  and  satisfactory 
support  as  that,  and  the  result  has  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  our  returns  show  that  there  has  been 
this  year  a very  good  profit  on  all  the  well-managed 
plots,  and  those  where  the  plots  are  not  so  well 
managed  it  is  because  you  always  find  a man  who  will 
take  a thing  up  because  he  sees  his  neighbour  doing 
it,  and  then  will  complain  of  want  of  labour,  and 
say,  “ How  can  we  get  it  weeded,  how  can  we  spray 
the  trees?”  Our  instructor  has  to  enforce  that.  I 
have  been  through  the  best  Kent  orchards  and  I know 
some  of  the  Belgian  and  German  orchards,  and  I have 
never  seen  anything  equal  to  Piltown  or  Wexford. 
This  progress  has  been  made  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  difficulty  we  had  to  face  in  making  the  five  years’ 
agreement  binding,  is  that  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  these 
farmers  in  spirits  waiting  for  returns,  and  they  will 
get  no  return  from  bush  trees  for  three  years.  This 
year  they  have  been  getting  quite  a nice  return.  This 
has  been  a fair  year  for  apples  in  Ireland,  in  some 
: districts  very  good  and  other  districts  average  and 
fair.  Eight  such  centres  have  been  established  in 
Ireland,  one  has  forty  acres  instead  of  twenty.  So 
great  a success  are  they  that  we  could  plant  twenty 
more  centres  this  year  if  we  liked,  but  there  are  no 
men  to  do  it,  we  have  not  material,  and  also  I think 
after  the  support  that  has  been  given,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  push  it  so  far  now  as  it  has  been  done.  The 
men  are  taking  such  an  intelligent  interest  in  it,  they 
are  quite  different  in  the  orchard  work  from  the 
ordiary  farm  work. 

14375.  Is  that  movement  confined  to  the  more  pro- 
gressive counties,  or  does  it  extend  to  the  poorer  parts 
of  Ireland  as  well  ? — W e have  Moneymore  in  the 
County  Tyrone,  Tagoat,  County  Wexford,  and  Broad- 
way, we  have  Dungarvan,  Clonakilty,  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus,  Naas  and  Mountbellew. ' 

14376.  (Mr.  Brovm). — In  addition  to  Naas  you  have 
a district  called  Numey,  with  small  holdings? — No 
big  farmer  will  be  taken  into  this  scheme.  We  try 
to  get  the  small  man  in  and  give  him  something 
extra.  Moneymore  has  applied  for  more,  Wexford 
has  applied  for  more,  Piltown  wants  more,  so  does 
Tipperary  and  Sligo. 

14377.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  visited  Sligo  with 
reference  to  this  matter  ? — Generally. 

14378.  The  country  round  Tubbercurry  ? — No,  I have 
not  been  down  there. 

14379.  That  is  a very  large  apple  and  fruit  dis- 
trict?— 'Sligo  is  one  of  the  places  we  have  in  view  as 
one  of  the  most  likely  places  we  have  seen. 

14380.  They  have  old  orchards  there? — There  is  no 
use  going  to  exposed,  or  mountainy,  or  boggy  sites, 
that  would  kill  our  work  at  once,  they  would  be 
hampered  with  bad  growth  and  disease,  and  the 
result  would  he  dissatisfaction  and  discouragement  in- 
stead of  encouragement,  and  that  is  the  reason  I am 
always  sending,  say  a man  like  Mr.  Irving  or  Mr. 
Scrimgeaur,  some  of  the  best  men  I have,  to  make  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  old  orchards,  what  the 
shelter  is  like,  and  we  won’t  go  too  far  from  a rail- 
way station  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of 
goods. 

14381.  (Chairman).— I suppose  that  is  one  of  the 
difficulties — dealing  with  the  produce  afterwards? — 
That,  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  get  them  over  the  first  two  years,  to  help  them 
to  bridge  that  we  give  them  seeds  of  vegetables,  each 
plot  holder  gets  a bundle  of  seeds  of  good  marketable 
vegetables  for  his  first  year.  First  of  all  to  give  him 
some  profitable  crop  between  his  fruit  trees,  which 
we  insist  on  being  kept  in  broken  ground,  and, 
secondly,  to  give  him  some  variety  for  hi  own 
house.  They  count  in  the  produce  of  the  plot  what 
they  take  in  for  their  own  consumption,  they  are 
taught  to  keep  accounts,  and  our  instructors  see  that 
they  keep  these  accounts  accurately.  He  must 
monthly  go  through  the  books  and  see  what  sums  have 
been  entered,  so  as  to  get  a good  idea.  Then  we  find 
that  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  suitable  fruit  trees 
in  Ireland.  Some  nurseries  had  good  stuff,  but  we 
found  many  nurseries  were  selling  rough  trees  not 
suitable  for  the  farmers,  as  a result  of  that  we  called 


for  competition,  we  asked  all  the  big  traders  fo 
estimates  and  samples,  we  bought  everything  throueh 
the  local  houses,  but  at  the  same  time  most  of  -I 
trees  planted  came  from  England.  Professor  Cmv 
hell  said  one  day,  “ We  must  get  our  Irish  nursery 
men  to  grow  suitable  trees.”  We  got  two  kinds  of 
samples,  and  to  about  a dozen  nurserymen  we  sent 
these  samples  round  and  said  “ If  you  will  grow  these 
trees  we  will  take  them  from  you  and  recommend  them 
to  the  County  Councils  for  farmers  to  plant."  That 
has  been  a decided  success  and  the  result  of  the  De- 
partment’s work  is  that  the  market  for  trees  in  the 
Irish  nurseries  has  improved  about  50  per  cent,  in  the 
last  three  years,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  Really 
good  growers  now  are  growing  their  stuff  to  meet 
the  demand.  Now,  the  farmers  when  they  see  what 
is  being  done  become  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
got  before  and  want  better.  When  I first  went  down 
to  Piltown  the  first  plot  I went  into  the  owner  was 
ploughing  it  up  and  getting  ready  for  planting.  J 
said,  “ I hear  you  are  going  to  join  onr  scheme.”  He 
said,  “ That  depends  where  the  trees  are  coming 
from.”  I thought  I was  in  for  trouble.  I said, 
“ There  is  no  use  telling  you  a lie,  they  are  bought 
from  an  Irish  house,  but  the  trees  are  English." 
"That  is  all  right,”  said  he,  “because  if  they  came 
from  one  of  these  nurseries,”  mentioning  two  or  three 
Irish  houses,  “I  would  not  have  planted  under  your 
scheme.”  Going  through  the  orchards  we  found 
the  names  and  labels  on  the  trees  were  those  of 
English  firms.  Now,  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  and  I 
attribute  that  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Depart 
ment,  insisting  on  not  buying  anything  but  suitable 
plants,  it  is  very  marked  indeed. 

14382.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  is  a fruit  nursery  in 
Roscommon? — Most  excellent,  and  in  Wicklow,  those 
are  the  firms  I allude  to  as  meeting  the  requirements. 

14383.  There  are  a great  many  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts in  Roscommon  and  East  Galway  and  East  Mayo, 
have  you  visited  those  districts  with  a view  of  select- 
ing sites  for  introducing  fruit  culture? — No,  sir,  the 
nearest  approach  to  Roscommon  is  Mountbellew,  we 
have  a twenty  acre  centre  there  and  an  instructor 
down  there,  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  many,  there  are 
a great  many  desirable  places. 

14384.  Eor  these  very  small  farmers,  would  you 
take  less  from  them  than  one  acre? — No. 

14385.  Where  you  have  very  small  farmers,  where 
their  tillage  amounts  to  three  acres,  and  a man  could 
not  afford  to  give  up  an  acre? — Then  he  would  come 
to  the  County  Council  and  buy  a few  fruit  trees, 
hut  if  you  are  going  to  make  it  a commercial  thing  it 
is  no  use  starting  under  one  acre. 

14386.  Down  in  East  Mayo,  round  some  of  these 
places,  Ballaghadereen,  or  Kiltimagh,  where  you 
would  get  hundreds  of  holdings  ready  to  give  up  » 
quarter  acre  near  the  railway  station,  don’t  you  think 
there  would  be  the  elements  of  success  in  that?— 
Yes,  there  might  he,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  of 


inspection.  ., 

14387.  They  are  all  together,  your  inspector  would 
not  have  so  far  to  travel  ? — No,  but  you  would  require 
eighty  occupiers,  and  there  is  a great  difficulty  w 
keeping  all  those  when  multiplied  up  like  that  super- 
vised. . • 

14388.  I am  asking  you  about  the  great  desirable- 
ness of  bringing  in  some  source  of  income  to  these  very 
poor  people  ? — I think  small  measures  ought  to  be  more 
under  the  County  Council  instructor— not  under  m 
Department.  Once  the  Department  has  shown  the  sys- 
tem it  has  pretty  well  done  its  function. 

14389.  Does  it  do  anything  for  these  people  ?— Every- 
one under  this  scheme  must  be  a small  holder. 

14390.  You  won’t  get  any  holders  as  large  m tne 
West  as  you  are  operating  on  in  Piltown  ona  o er 
districts? — We  have  holders  with  as  little  as  nl 


4391.  That  is  a big  holding  in  the  West?— I am  not 

uainted  with  this.  , .t, 

4392.  This  is  a country  where  you  are  close  to  m 
h rated  fruit  country  of  Tubbercurry  Cto  1 , 

been  to  keep  to  the  districts  where  therena 
n much  fruit  grown,  hut  promising  to  be  good 
ving  centres.  . . w s* 

4393.  That  is  exactly  the  condition  of  affairs  m a® 
yo — they  are  near  a country  where  it  is  grow  > 
near  a nursery  ? — How  about  their  market  t 

4394.  They  have  a railway  running  through 
ns  practically? — Exposure  means  so  much. 
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14395.  Would  reclaimed  bog  be  bad  1— Yes ; you  get 

14396m(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Who  is  it  exactly  that 
supervises  the  work  of  these  plots  ?— We  have  a trained 
instructor  in  charge  of  each  plot,  centrally  resident 
amongst  the  plots,  entirely  paid  by  the  Department. 

14397.  Not  the  County  Instructor  in  Horticulture  ?— 
No ; one  of  our  own  men,  subject  to  the  Department. 

14390.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  has  been  an  exception 
-to  that  in  Kildare— it  was  supervised  by  the  County 
instructor?— He  has  now  ceased,  but  he  was  an  excep- 
tional man.  Mr.  Tyndall  was  very  progressive.  I 
think  he  was  paid  something  extra  by  the  Department. 

14399.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  work  of  supervising 
plots,  with  this  single  exception,  has  been  undertaken 
% a separate  man,  sent  by  the  Department? — 
Absolutely;  paid  his  whole  wages  by  the  Department 
and  his  travelling  expenses,  a man  guaranteed  to 
•each  centre  for  five  years,  not  necessarily  the  same 

mi4400.  Do  you  know  whether  the  horticultural  in- 
structors of  the  County  Councils  axe  capable  of  super- 
vising whatever  plots  under  a more  elastic  system  of 
establishment  the  County  Council  might  see  fit  to 
pmri  their  services  for?— I should  say  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  they  are.  In  some  cases  they  axe 
not,  because  they  have  had  no  experience  of  extended 
coinmencial  fruitgrowing;  they  have. been  private 
gardeners,  but  in  a great  many  cases  the  County  Conn- 
mi  instructors  are  very  good  men,  surprisingly  good 
with  the  encouragement  they  have.  There  is  no  in- 
ducement for  a first-rate  man  to  become  a County 
Council  instructor  at  present  rates. 

14401.  Is  there  a County  Council  instructor  in 
Mayo  ?--That  I don't  know. 

14402.  But  supposing  there  was  one  there,  and  his 
previous  experience  did  not  cover  so  large  a knowledge 
of  marketing  as  is  necessary,  but  did  include  sufficient 
experience  of  the  gardening  part  of  the  operation, 
•could  that  man  have  ready  access  to  skilled  officers 
of  the  Department  supposing  he  was  in  any  difficulty 
or  wished  an  occasional  visit  for  consultation? — With- 
out any  difficulty,  in  fact  there  is  an  officer  of  the 
Department,  whose  function  is  to  superintend  the 
marketing  and  render  every  assistance,  and  he  has 
just  returned  from  the  Queen’s  County,  where  he  went 
down  tc  advise  a gentleman  who  was  marketing  his 
apples  and  complained  of  the  price  he  was  getting, 
that  they  were  not  such  prices  as  we  had  informed  him 
he  could  get.  Our  expert,  Mr.  Harper,  went  down, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  with  him,  and  showed  him 
how  badly  he  had  packed  his  apples.  And  I saw 
yesterday  a lot  of  boxes  coming  up  to  Friday’s  market 
beautifully  packed  under  Mr.  Harper’s  direction  equal 
to  Canadian  or  Tasmanian  apples. 

14403.  Then  it  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  any  county  to  initiate  a scheme  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  the  Department  has  established, 
but  suited  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
locality? — I do,  but  it  would  be  extremely  expensive 
on  any  county.  Before  these  plots  are  planted  it 
-costs  at  least  £35  to  £40  a plot  and  you  see  there  are 
.twenty  of  these  plots  in  a centre. 

14404.  Is  that  recouped  in  any  way? — Not  in  any 
way.  That  is  absolutely  not  recouped  in  any  way  to 
the  Deoartment;  at  the  end  of  five  years  our  instruc- 
tor is  withdrawn  and  the  farmer  becomes  absolutely 
owner,  untrammeled,  of  his  plot,  fully  planted, 
pruned,  and  sprayed,  and  left  up-to-date. 

14405.  Can  yon  tell  me  whether,  in  view  of  this  ulti- 
mate, though  not  immediate,  great  benefit  to  the  far- 
mer, you  have  had  any  trouble  in  districts  by  having 
many  more,  applications  than  you  were  able  to  take 
in  ? — Far  more ; in  Piltawn  we  had  to  make  forty 
instead  of  twenty ; the  district  was  so  promising,  and 


the  locality  before  and  had  no  idea  of  who  the  owners  Oct.  31,  1906. 
were;  we  always  selected  the  most  suitable  plots  for  ,, 
the  purpose.  m-.F.Vt. 

14407.  Then  if  the  Department  were  to  establish  five  J 
or  six  more  centres  you  would  advise  that  these  should 
be  established  in  localities  or  areas  which  had  not 
already  the  advantage  of  the  demonstration  of  the 
existing  plots  ?— Certainly. 

14408.  (Chairman). — I suppose  you  look,  as  one  of 
the  benefits  of  establishing  this  system,  to  its  spreading 
over  the  country  ? — That  was  the  whole  object  in  start- 
ing, to  make  them  examples  and  demonstration  plots 
to  show  what  could  be  done.  We  knew  perfectly  well 
when  the  thing  was  got. properly  started,  and  the  dis- 
tricts had  decided  for  themselves  whether  they  were 
suitable  or  not,  the  people  would  come  in. 

14409.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  that  effect  as  yet? 

— Very  much,  especially  in  certain  districts  they 
are  planting  more  and  more;  they  are  all  inclined  to 
plant.  If  you  could  get  the  statistics  now  of  the 
number  of  fruit  trees  sold  last  year  as  compared  with 
four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  County  Council ; they  are 
increasing  so  much. 

14410.  (Mr.  Brown). — I suppose  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  us  those  statistics? — No.  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  that,  but  I know  by  the  nurserymen’s  action, 
they  have  told  me,  “ Look  here,  Mr.  Moore,  there  is 
no  use  in  going  round,  we  are  sold  out  ” ; in  several 
cases  they  have  been  cleared  out  of  their  available  suit- 
able material ; it  lies  with  the  County  Councils  to 
back  up  the  Department  by  rejecting  anything  that  is 
not  found  good. 

14411.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  appears  from  what  you 
say  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  in  the  case  of 
the  farmers  who  can  afford  to  give  one  acre  the 
business  is  a sound  one  where  the  circumstances  are 
suitable.  As  to-  the  suitability  of  the  circumstances, 
the  farmer  has  the  valuable  advice  of  the  county  in- 
structor, and,  if  necessary,  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment’s other  officers.  In  view  of  the  wide-spread 
distribution  of  the  examples  of  the  acre  plots  do  you 
consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Department 
now  to  modify  its  scheme  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  work  would  become  remunera- 
tive in  the  case  of  such  smaller  farmers  as  Mr.  Micks 
has  referred  to? — It  is  a v.ery  doubtful  question;  it 
is  very  hard  to  answer  that  straight  away ; any  suc- 
cess that  has  ever  attended  the  fruit-growing  thing 
has  been  with  men  who  had  a considerable  stock  in 
it;  it  is  very  hard  to  market  a small  quantity. 

14412.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  are  not  considering 
cases  in  France  or  Belgium,  where  small  plots  are  cul- 
tivated ?— I am ; I served  my  time  as  a 'horticulturist  in 
Belgium.  I cannot  compare  them  because  the  Belgian 
growers  are  nearly  all  men  who  are  interested  in  the 
fruit  question ; it  is  not  a new  growth  with  them,  be- 
cause it  has  spread  from  the  big  man  to  the  small 
man,  and  of  those  men  who  are  carrying  it  out  round 
towns  like  Ghent;  a lot  are  men  who  worked  m 
nurseries  and  had  a personal  knowledge,  and  handled 
their  own  trees,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  when  they 
have  a brick-ended  barn,  they  plant  a good  pear  against 
it,  and  they  consume  in  Belgium  so  much  of  their  own 
fruit.  I lived  with  a mere  cobbler  in  Belgium,  and 
stewed  apples  were  a constant  thing  in  Belgium  at 
dinner,  a thing  you  would  not  get  in  Ireland  m 
twelve  months.  That  has  been  what  influenced  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  so  much;  he  thinks  the  poorer  people 
here  ought  to  have  a better  class  of  vegetable  and 
more  fruit ; that  in  every  sense  is  a more  economic  way 
to  encourage  them.  He  has  tried  to  do  it  by  demon- 
stration and  practical  results  instead  of  lectures,  and 
it  is  the  only  way  I believe  it  can  be  successfully  done, 
by  getting  people  taught  themselves  to  do  it. 

14413.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—!  would  like  to  put  to  you  one 


■applications  so  urgent ; we  have,  from  Moneymore,  speciai  advantage  that  the  small  man  has,  that  as  the 

applications  urging  us  to  make  twenty  more  plots.  .£.ea  has  to  cover  js  smaller  he  will  be  better  able 


Hr.  Byrne,  the  Secretary,  who  is  working  it  _ , 
written  to  me,  urging  me,  but  it  is  not  in  my  hands 
and  I don’t  think  it  is  desirable ; if  you  are  going  to 
spend  more  give  some  other  locality  a chance. 

14406.  Where  yon  have  had  to  exclude  any,  because 
there  were  more  applications  than  the  twenty  required 
for  the  centre,  on  what  principle  have  you  excluded 
them? — Situation  and  suitability  of  the  plot,  entirely. 
I went  through  thirty-eight  plots  in  Moneymore,  and  I 
had  to  limit  them  down  to  twenty ; several  were  very 
discontented.  I have  had  the'soil  turned  up  to  see  was 
it  drained,  and  what  the  sub-soil  was,  and  I selected 
the  twenty  most  suitable  plots  for  it.  I was  never  in 


to  give  personal  attention  to  the  work  and  that  might 
have  an  influence  which  .would  counterbalance  some 
ether  defects.  I ask  whether  you  think  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  sufficiently  good  results  under  such 
conditions  to  make  it  at  least  worth  while  trying  to 
show  what  the  defects  were?— Yes  ; I think  it  is  worth 
trying  it  on  a small  scale  >f  you  are  not  going 
on  with  the  larger  thing;  but  I would  not  certainly 
start  a great  many  at  one  time  in  any  centre. 

14414  (Mr  Micks).— I think  the  reason  that  was 
put  to  you  was  that  twenty  acres  would  be  as  small  ou 
amount  as  could  be  marketed  properly!— No  ; but  that 
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Oct,  81,  1806,  would  make  an  effect  on  the  market,  getting  it  known 
as  a place  for  fruit. 

rrv *•  w'  14415.  A smaller  amount  of  trees  could  be  marketed ? 

n.n.i.'x:  — Undoubtedly ; but  the  great  difficulty  is  they  expect 

to  get  returns  foT  very  small  quantities  of  fruit  that  is 
sent  up,  but  the  dealer  wants  a steady  supply,  and 
that  comes  in  when  you  have  a district  that  can 
supply  regularly. 

14416.  Does  the  selection  of  the  locality  at  all  de- 
pend on  you? — No;-  in  the  first  instance  it  did;  when 
the  schemes  were  started  I was  asked  what  I thought 
were  likely  localities. 

14417.  Latterly  have  any  questions  been  put  to  you? 
— Now,  for  instance,  Moneymore  was  put  under 
another  scheme,  and  I was  sent  down  to  see  was  it 
a suitable  district  before  anything  was  decided  on;  in 
that  way  it  comes  to  me. 

14418.  That  would  be  only  reporting  on  the  suita- 
bility of  a locality  provisionally  fixed  upon  ? — Yes. 

14419.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  “ Where,  in  Ire- 
land, do  you  think  might  we  next  think  of  starting 
orchards  ” ?— I have,  in  the  first  two  years. 

14420.  Have  you  -joined  in  discussions  lately  on  the 
question? — Yes,  under  another  scheme,  but  not  under 
the  scheme  I have  told  you  of.  We  have  an  extremely 
smart  man,  whose  business  is  to  go  about  Ireland  re- 
porting on  suitable  places,  Mr.  Irving. 

14421.  He  selects  the  sites  ? — No,  I don’t  say  so ; he 
goes  rotund  and  keeps  his  eye  open  for  fruit-growing, 
and  he  has  to  inspect  the  County  Council  man  and  all 
our  inspectors,  and  his  reports  give  a guide  to  us. 
Now,  last  year  Professor  Campbell  said,  “ We  want 
to  lay  down  a couple  more  plots,  and  I want  you  to  go 
round  and  see  what  place  you  think  desirable.” 
Moneymore  had  applied,  under  another  scheme,  and  I 
was  sent  there  first,  and  reported  that  it  was  not  a 
suitable  place  for  the  first  scheme,  but  was  for  Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s  scheme.  The  reason  for  not  going 
to  the  North  of  Ireland  before  was  that  fruit-growing 
was  already  in  existence  there.  Professor  Campbell 
said.  “ We  will  take  that  for  one  and  I want  you  to 
go  round  and  put  another  plot  in  the  South ; I drove 
about  districts  in  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  Permoy, 
and  Cork,  and  then  we  selected  Dungarvan,  and  that 
was  the  place  where  we  planted  our  twenty  acres  last 
year. 

14422.  I am  not  sure  whether  you  have  expressed 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  starting  in  a district  where 
the  population  is  very  thick  and  the  holdings  are  very 
small? — It  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer;  if 
I were  convinced  the  people  were  in  earnest,  and  would 
attend  to  it,  and  intelligently  attend  to  it,  I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  start  experimentally  with 
them,  but  I would  not  start  with  many  at  first.  And, 
in  any  case,  once  you  had  their  fruit-trees  supervised 
for  five  years,  and  got  established,  I believe  they  would 
become  so  keen  on  them  themselves  that  they  would 
keep  them  for  their  own  use. 

14423.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  use  if  they  took 
it  up  for  earning  money  as  well  as  dietary? — Yes; 
they  would  have  a nice  little  addition  to  their  income 
without  much  trouble  on  their  part  ; the  one  hard 
thing  to  buy  is  a decent  apple  in  Ireland  until  the 
Americans  come  in;  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
apples  are  infinitely  inferior  to  our  own;  they  are 
mealy  and  bad  cookers;  on  the  other  hand  we  know 
that  some  of  the  American,  apples  are  very  fine  apples, 
but  they  are  only  for  the  rich. 

14424.  And,  of  course,  picking  them  before  they  are 
in  as  good  condition  ? — Yes,  unless  you  get  the  late 
keepers  or  Newtown  Pippin,  but  they  are  generally 
. Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  a.  dozen. 

14425.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Are  you  speaking  of  the 
Canadian  or  the  United  States  apples? — I am  speaking 
of  the  Canadian  apple  principally  and  the  United 
States. 

14426.  We  are  rather  jealous  of  our  name?— And 
you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  vou  have 
established  that  trade ; without  meaning  disrespect  I 
think  your  trade  has  been  established  by  absolute 
care  m grading  and  packing  and  sending  sound  fruit 
although  the  fruit  is  inferior. 

14427.  We  have  changed  our  packing  lately?— Yes 
so  many  suffered  from  bruising  in  the  barrels,  but  still 
they  were  wonderfully  well  packed.  Two  years  ago 
™ Department  of  Agriculture,  to  show  people  whit 
they  could  do,  initiated  two  large  shows  of  apples  one 
m Cork  and  one  in  Dublin,  in  1902  and  1904.  These 
were  extremely  good  and  successful.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  thought  if  the  gentry  could  be  got  to  plant 


orchards  the  people  would  follow  them,  and  he  starts 
a scheme  two  years  ago  to  induce  landed  prooriptn 
to  plant,  he  would  send  down  an  expert  and  ad  • 
them  whether  their  ground  was  suitable,  and  he  w u 
charge  them  the  price  of  the  expert.  I pointed 
that  that  was  no  use  ; they  must  be  shown  some  he™1 
fit  from  it,  and  after  some  persuasion  he  consented  T 
pay  half  the  cost  of  the  apple  trees  and  allow  ^ 
itinerant  instructor  to  go  round.  Under  that  svsw 
there  have  been  thirty-four  acres  of  apples  planted 
and  two  or  three  of  them  will  be  the  finest 
in  Ireland.  Lord  Fingal  lias  planted  seven  2S 
the  most  up-to-date  method,  Lord  Dusany  four  acre 
Lady  Stourton  three  acres  ; the  centres  were  Drinnree’ 
Navan,  Kells,  Foxrock,  and  Queen’s  County  and  T 
have  been  away  for  the  last  two  days  in  the  Queen’s 
County.  Tire  whole  difficulty  we  are  in  at  present  is 
getting  adequately  trained  men,  men  with  education 
enough  to  keep  accounts,  write  a report,  measure  up 
and  map  a piece  of  ground,  and  calculate  the  fruit 
trees  that  are  required  in  it. 

14428.  (Chairman). — It  is  rather  unsatisfactory  that 
the  supply  of  instructors  should  be  iliminisliing}_j 
cannot  explain  why.  My  own  explanation  is  that  the 
ultimate  result  these  men  can  expect  is  not  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  come  up  and  remain  in.  A County 
Council  horticultural  instructor  gets  £2  a week  and  his 
travelling  expenses  ; he  gets  no  perquisites  of  any 
sort,  and  he  is  not  a fixed  man.  He  has  no  tenure  of 
his  office,-  and  has  to  travel  all  over  the  county.  £2 
for  a man  who  has  to  put  up  at  hotels  every  week  is 
very  poor  remuneration. 

14429.  As  to  the  salaries  of  the  instructors?— They 
are  about  the  same  rate  as  the  county  men,  but  they 
are  fixed.  They  rent  a cottage,,  ancl  have  £2  a week 
and  third-class  railway  and  a bicycle  allowance.  They 
are  definitely  in  a centre,  and  make  their  home  there, 
whereas  if  a county  man  has  a home  he  has  to  keep  a 
second  home  if  he  goes  away. 

14430.  (Mr.  Broun). ~ — What  inducement  do  you  give 
them  during  the  learning  period? — I think  they  are 
treated  more  liberally  than  any  men  I know  of.  They 
are  given  18s.  a week,  and  absolutely  free  instruction. 
At  the  end  of  six  -months,  if  satisfactorily  examined, 
they  rise  to  £1  a week,  and  during  his  year  of  instruc- 
tion a man  has  got  ample  to  maintain  him.  All  he 
has  got  to  do  is  pass  an  examination,  to  show  he  can 
write  decently  and  spell  decently,  and  knows  some- 
thing of  gardening. 

14431.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  his  work  oi  value?— Yes'; 
we  make  him  keep  the  orchard  and  garden. 

14452.  I suppose  he  i3  worth  his  18s.  ?— Oh,  no.  Hie 
hours  are  from  seven  o'clock  to  six  o’clock,  with  one 
hour  off. 

14433.  (Mr.  Oqilvic). — How  many  hours  a day  in  the 
school  does  that  include  ? — Averaging  for  the  week  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hours  a day  for  the  week. 

14434.  So  that  he  is  working  about  seven  hours  in 
the  field? — Yes. 

14435.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  probably  more  than 
these  men  would  be  able  to  earn  without  instruction  at 
all  ? — Yes,  it  is  otnly  some  of  them  that  would  have  a 
bothy  to  live  in.  There  is  no  lodging  accommodation, 
in  a garden,  and  a man  would  have  bothy  accommoda- 
tion and  13s.  or  14s.  a week,  and  in  that  bothy  he 
would  probably  get  coal  and  milk  and  vegetables 
thrown  m. 

14436.  You  don’t  give  them  their  food  ? — No : but 
if  the  Department  wanted  a labouring  type  of  gar- 
dener to  do  their  work  they  would  get  him  at  15s.  a 
week,  but  we  cannot  get  the  trained  and  skilled  men. 

14437.  (Chairman). — How  many  inspectors  are  super- 
intendents of  plots  ? — At  present  we  have  eight 
men  out,  and  there  are  two  or  three  men  travel- 
ling about  the  holdings  when  there  is  pressure,  and 
all  our  other  men  are  olut  as  County  Council  instruc- 
tors— Hudson  in  Waterford  and  Bowers  in  Hoscom- 
mon — and  these  are  the  men  who  have  given  the  great- 
est satisfaction. 

14438.  Has  this  deficiency  of  students  been  progres- 
sive: have  the  numbers  beau  diminishing  progres- 
sively ? — No,  it  has  been  about  the  same  for  the  last  two 
years.  We  are  foiur  years  in  existence  now.  At  our 
first  two  examinations  we  got  all  the  men  who  are 
doing  our  best  work  now,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  we  have  not  got  good  men.  We  have  got  men 
who  turned  out  well,  but  they  were  not  the  class  we 
would  like  to  have  got.  We  have  had  to  take  them 
below  the  knowledge  of  gardening  we  would  like  to 
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have  had,  but  simply  because  they  were  the  best 
material  that  presented. 

14439  You  rather  attribute  that  to  the  tact  that 
their  prospects  are  not  good  enough?— I do.  I think 
Sat  'has  a large  influence  on  them.  There  u no 
other  horticultural  country  I know— I am  acquainted 
with  the  Belgian  Horticultural  schools— able  to  give 
anything  like  this  advantage  to  learners.  In  England 
there  are  excellent  county  schools  ; they  are  largely 
endowed,  and  learners  must  get  in  by  competition. 
The  last  examination  we  had  within  the  last  fort- 
night, the  candidates  we  selected  from  the  oral  ex- 


amination, those  who  passed  in  gardening  have  Oct.  81, 1908. 
failed  completely  in  arithmetic  and  other  things,  and  p ^v. 
that  is  where  we  are  hit  so  heavily  in  trying  to  get  a Mo’0re, 
man  with  a knowledge  of  gardens  and  at  the  same  m.k.i  x. 
time  some  elementary  knowledge. 

14440.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the  case  of  men  who  failed 
in  arithmetic,  is  there  any  prospect  of  their  mending 
that  next  year? — I think  there  is  every  probability  of 
their  being  taken  in  and  taught  their  arithmetic.  We 
judge  a man’s  intelligence  by  his  examination. 

14441.  You  will  endeavour  to  make  good  their  de- 
fects?— Yes,  hut  I would  be  sorry  they  knew  that. 


Mr.  George  W.  Bussell  examined. 


14442.  (Chairman).— You  are  the  superintendent  of 
Agricultural  Credit  Organisation?— Yes,  sir. 

14443,  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  something  about 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society?— I under- 
stand that  the  Secretary  of  the  I.A.O.S.  has  handed  in 
s Memorandum  indicating  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
to  be  given  on  behalf  of  that  body.  I have  had  the 
general  direction  of  the  work  relating  to  the  formation 
of  Agricultural  Banks  since  1897,  and  I have  been 
asked  to  give  evidence  regarding  this  branch  of  the 
Society’s  work.  I think  I will  do  this  in  the  best  way 
if  I first  refer  briefly  to  the  economic  conditions  in 
Ireland  which  make  it  desirable  to  have  cheap  credit 
institutions  established.  The  ‘latest  statistics  show 
that  more  than  half  of  the  agricultural  holdings  m 
Ireland  are  under  fifteen  acres,  the  exact  number  of 
such  holdings  being  294,687.  All  of  these  are  worked 
by  men  whom  we  may  call  small  farmers.  140,127  of 
these  bolding  are  under  five  acres.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  which  is  generally  well  recognised  that  it 
is  precisely  the  poorer  classes  who  need  to  effect  the 
greatest  economies  in  their  business  who  are  most  un- 
able to  do  so.  They  are  not  able  to  offer  the  same 
security  as  men  in  more  prosperous  circumstances,  and 
they  pay  dearly  for  whatever  credit  they  obtain.  They 
are  not  able  to  buy  in  bulk,  and  buying  in  small  quan- 
tities they  buy  dearly.  It  has  been  the  general  ex- 
perience over  the  Continent  that  communities  of  small 
farmers  are  the  prey  of  the  usurer,  whom,  we  here  in 
Ireland,  call  the  gombeen-man.  I am  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  this  type  is  disappearing  from  Ireland  ex- 
cept in  the  western  districts,  hut  so  long  as  farmers 
are  poor  and  unorganised  and  unable  to  offer  the  best 
security  to  those  who  give  them  credit  they  will  suffer 
from  disadvantages  which  the  more  prosperous  man  is 
not  subject  to.  Farmers  need  a very  flexible  system 
of  credit  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  needs 
of  an  industry  which  is  very  unreliable.  A farmer  is 
not  like  an'artisan  or  a clerk  who  can  depend  upon  his 
wages  being  received  en  certain  dates.  He  is  generally 
uncertain  about  the  amount  he  may  receive  from  has 
industry  or  the  dates  on  which  he  will  receive  it,  and 
it  continually  happens  that  he  has  to  buy  on  credit, 
and  sometimes  even  to  live  on  credit.  So  it  becomes 
of  great  importance  to  him  to  get  that  credit  as 
cheaply  as  he  possibly  can.  There  are  a number  of 
institutions  in  Ireland  which  profess  to  meet  this 
need  of  tho  farmers  for  cheap  credit.  There  are  the 
large  Joint  Stock  Banks,  the  Loan  Fund  Societies,  and 
the  private  moneylenders.  The  large  banks  are  in 
every  respect  the  best  conducted,  and  the.  co-operative 
movement  has  no  complaint  to  make  against  them  at 
the  present  time.  We  consider,  however,  that  their 
system  is  not  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
small  farmer,  and  that  the  interest  charged  on  small 
loans  is  rather  high. 

14444.  (Mr.  Mick*). — Seven  per  cent,  might  it  he? 
— On  a £5  loan  it  would  be  10  per  cent.  These  banks 
do  not  cater  for  the  very  small  fanner,  and  as  the 
branches  are  only  established  in  country  towns  of  fair 
size  there  are  large  areas  in  Ireland  where  the  bor- 
rower would  have  to  travel  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  to 
one  of  these  banks  or  even  a much  longer  distance  to 
get  accommodation.  The  bank  managers  naturally  do 
nob  like  advancing  money  to  small  farmers  whom  they 
do  not  know,  and  the  borrower  himself  is  put  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  travelling  to  the  towns  where  the 
branches  of  these  banks  are  situated.  He  has  to 
bring  in  sureties  and  puts  himself  under  a compliment 
to  these  men  who  go  surety  for  him.  I remember  one 
farmer  telling  me  his  experience  in  getting  a loan  of 
£5  from  the  National  Bank  in  Ballina.  He  lived 


about  fourteen  miles  from  the  bank  ; he  had  ta  bring  Mr. [George 
in  two  sureties  and  pay  their  return  fare  ; he  had  W.  kussell. 
to  give  them  a dinner  and  "lashings  of  whiskey,”  to 
quote  his  own  phrase.  The  bank  deducted  2s.  6 d.  for 
a sum  of  £5  for  three  months.  There  was  the  cost  of 
a stamp.  He  had  to  give  the  men  a day’s  work  for  the 
day  he  brought  them  away  from  their  work,  and  as  he 
knew  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  the  profit  out  of 
his  loan  in  three  months  and  would  be  forced  to  renew 
he  had  to  be  good  to  these  men  and  treat  them  occa- 
sionally to  keep  them  in  good  temper,  or  they  would 
not  have  renewed  the  bill.  I counted  up  all  the  ex- 
penses this  small  farmer  was  put  to,  and  found  that 
when  the  interest  and  expenses  were  added  together 
that  they  amounted  to  a charge  of  42  per  cent,  alto- 
gether. 

14445.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Per  annum? — Yes.  I think 
that  the  story  of  this  farmer  represents  very  well  the 
conditions  under  which  almost  any  small  farmer  in 
Ireland  living  at  this  distance  from  a"  Joint  Stock 
Bank  would  borrow  money.  Very  often,  too,  bank 
managers  not  having  any  knowledge  of  these  farmers 
who  come  from  remote  distances  will  not  advance 
money  unless  they  can  get  as  security  somebody  who 
has  a deposit  or  an  account  with  them.  Such  men 
are  generally  the  local  traders,  who  by  thi3  means 
attach  the  farmers  to  themselves  and  put  them  under 
obligations  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  amply 
repaid  in  their  shop-dealings.  The  system  of  three 
or  four  months’  bills,  usual  in  these  banks,  is  quite  un- 
suitable for  small  farmers.  It  may  be  seven  or  eight 
or  nine  months  before  the  man  can  get  a return  froiq 
the  money  he  has  expended.  If  he  is  buying  young 
pigs  it  will  certainly  be  at  least  that  time  before  he 
will  be  able  to  sell  them,  make  his  profit,  and  pay  the 
bank  back.  To  ask  Turn  to  pay  the  money  back  before 
he  has  made  his  profit  out  of  it  is  not  to  help  him, 
but  to  cripple  him,  and  even  if  the  banks  renew  the 
borrower  is  put  to  the  same  expenses  in  travelling, 
treating,  etc. , which  I have  referred  to.  I do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  blame  these  large  banks  for  the 
caution  they  exercise  with  respect  to  small  farmers 
coming  from  a distance.  The  Loan  Fund  Societies  I 
need  not  refer  to  at  any  length,  as  the  system  and  its 
dangers  has  been  fully  exposed  in  a Beport  published 
some  years  ago  by  a Committee  of  Inquiry  into  their' 
working. 

14446.  (Mr.  Micks). — Axe  you  aware  that  men  with 
deposits  often  borrow  on  bills? — Yes. 

14447.  I suppose  they  would  lend  to  that  man 
without  any  surety? — I think  they  would  sometimes. 
Improvements  have  been  effected  in  management,  but 
the  same  want  of  flexibility  in  methods  of  repayment, 
which  I have  referred  to  'in  the  case'  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks  applies  to  the  Loan  Fund  Societies.  The  in- 
terest is  even  higher.  There  are  a very  great  number 
of  private  loan  offices,  nearly  all  of  which  lend  money 
at  usxirious  rates  of  interest.  There  is  hardly  a paper 
in  Ireland  where  advertisements  cannot  be  seen  from 
benevolent  philanthropist  who  offer  to  advance  money 
to  farmers,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  others  at 
moderate  rates  of  interest.  I can  only  say  of  these 
people  that  almost  invariably  their  teams  and  methods 
are  like  those  of  their  class  the  world  over.  The 
interest  charged  ranges  from  fifteen  to  sixty  per  cent. 

14448.  (Chairman). — That  is  quite  moderate  accord- 
ing to  my  experience  in  England,  id.  per  Is.  per  week 
is  the  regular  rate?— The  difficulty  of  getting  money  at 
reasonable  rates  has  forced  the  small  fanners  in  many 
districts  in  Ireland  to  the  most  extraordinary  devices. 

One  of  the  most  widely  spread  systems  of  obtaining 
money  is  through  what  are  known  in  Ulster  as  Trust 
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W.  Russell. 


Auctions.  By  this  system  the  auctioneer  will  allow 
credit  to  the  buyer  and  will  pay  cash  with  a discount 
off  to  the  seller.  ’ He  has  the  interest  on  the  bill  which 
he  gets  from  the  buyer,  he  has  his  auction  fees 
and  the  discount  for  cash  to  the  seller. 
This  system  has  been  utilised  in  a great 
many  ways  by  the  farmers  who  require  money. 
Farmers  will  drive  in  cattle  to  an  auction,  one  of  them 
will  offer  them  for  sale  as  if  they  were  his.  The  others 
will  bid  them  up  to  a good  price,  the  auctioneer  will 
pay  cash  with  a discount  to  the  supposed  seller  and 
will  give  credit  for  three  or  four  months  to  the  sup- 
posed buyers.  The  men  will  drive  the  cattle  home  to  the 
sheds  they  came  out  of  originally  and  divide  the 
money  between  them,  less  the  various  discounts,  in- 
terests and  auction  fees.  The  money  was  what  they 
really  required.  I have  known  men  to  buy  cattle  at 
such  an  auction  for  sums  beyond  their  real  value  and 
having  credit  for  four  months  they  have  sold  the  cattle 
immediately  afterwards  for  cash,  which  was  what  they 
required.  One  man  I know  told  me  that  an  hour 
before  I met  him  he  had  bought  a cow  and  gave  the 
auctioneer  a note  to  pay  in  four  months,  £13  13s. 
The  man  sold  the  cow  for  £10  immediately  afterwards, 
the  money  being  what  he  really  was  in  need  of.  In 
many  districts  in  Ulster  this  system  is  ruinous  in  its 
operations.  It  has  got  so  far  that  men  will  auction 
anything.  They  will  auction  the  crops  in  the  ground, 
the  letting  of  their  fields,  and  other  people  buy 
and  speculate  in  them  very  much  as  a gambler  on  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

14449.  (Mr.  Micks). — Options? — Yes  ; they  pay  £10 
as  cover  and  have  four  months  in  which  to  speculate 
on  the  rise.  The  remedy  which  the  J.A.O.S.  proposes 
for  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland  is  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  banks  on  the  Raiffeisen  system,  which 
is  so  popular  all  over  Europe,  and  which  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  is  the  most  suitable  system  of  credit  for 
small  farmers,  not  only  on  account  of  the  material 
advantages  it  offers  but  because  of  the  educational  and 
moral  influences  directly  engendered  by  the  system. 
The  method  by  which  Raiffeisen  enabled  small  farmers 
to  obtain  money  on  as  good  or  better  terms  than  the 
wealthy  farmer  was  very  ingenious.  The  borrowers 
who  can  offer  good  security  can,  in  almost  any  coun- 
try, obtain  money  on  reasonable  terms.  What 
Raiffeisen  did  was  to  join  a number  of  the  small 
farmers  together  and  by  their  union  created  a greater 
security  than  the  individual  borrower  could  offer. 
They  jointly  borrowed  a large  sum  of  money  insuffi- 
cient for  their  needs  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  which 
they  lent  out  to  each  other  through  a Committee 
elected  by  themselves.  This  system,  _ with  hardly  any 
modification,  has  been  adopted  in.  Ireland.  The 
societies  are  registered  nnder  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  which  permits  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  lia- 
bility. A number  of  farmers,  varying  from  thirty 
to  200,  join  together  in  a society,  which  is  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  having,  by  their 
union,  created  a greater  security  than  any  of  them 
individually  could  offer,  on  their  joint  unlimited 
engagement,  to  be  responsible  for  whatever  money  they 
may  have  entrusted  to  them,  they  borrow  as  much 
money  as  they  may  require  for  their  needs  at  a low 
rate  of  interest,  which  money  is  utilised  for  repro- 
ductive loans  to  the  members.  It  has  generally  been 
found  possible  in  Ireland  to  obtain  money  in  these 
societies  at  from  3 to  4 peer  cent.,  and  to  lend  it  out 
again  to  the  members  at  Id.  per  £ per  month,  which 
is  a popular  rate  of  interest  and  easily  calculated. 
The  money  has  been  obtained  from  three  sources ; 
first,  local  deposits ; secondly,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  both  of 
which  bodies  have  advanced  small  sums  of  £50  or  £100 
at  3 per  cent,  as  a nucleus  of  capital  to  encourage 
the  members  and  to  show  depositors  that  the  system 
has  the  confidence  of  the  State,  and  that  they  regard 
the  joint  engagement  of  the  farmers  as  excellent 
security  for  their  money. 

14450.  Do  you  think  each  member  of  that  bank 
understands  it  is  an  unlimited  liability? — It  is  care- 
fully explained  to  him  and  he  gets  a copy  of  the  rules. 

14451.  Do  they  put  any  money  of  their  own  into 
it? — Oh,  yes;  I will  give  you  statistics  about  the  de- 
posits later  on. 

14452.  I mean  in  the  nature  of  capital? — No ; there 
is  no  share  capital. 

14453.  So  that  there  is  nothing  to  mislead  them  as 
to  the  extent  of  their  liability! — Nothing  whatever. 
The  third  source  from  which  capital  has  been  obtained 
is  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  which  are  not  at  all  un- 
friendly to  the  Credit  Societies,  regarding  them  rather 


as  useful  auxiliaries  than  as  rivals.  The  Joint  St  t. 
Banks,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  willing  tola 
money  to  properly  constituted  societies  ,at  4 her 
on  overdraft.  This  enables  the  society  to  lend  tl!' 
money  to  its  members  at  a penny  a pound  a n 


and  on  their  own  terms  as  to  time  and  meth^ofT 
payment.  It  makes  one  per  cent,  on  every  trans  ** 
tion.  The  societies  are  managed  by  a committee 
ted  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  In  this  wav  th 
members  of  a credit  society  can  through  his  associ/ 
tion  get  money  on  better  terms  from  a Joint  Stock 
Bank  than  if  he  borrowed  directly  from  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  committee  is  generally  seven  in 
number.  The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  admit  mem- 
hers  and  grant  loans.  A small  entrance  fee  is  chaived 
—either  sixpence  on  a shilling.  No  shares  are  taken 
It  would  be  absurd  to  ask  men  Who  themselves  re- 
quire money  to  take  shares  before  they  received  it 
The  member  simply  signs  a form  applying  for  member- 
ship, and  promising  to  keep  the  rules  of  the  society' 
The  society  is  restricted,  generally  speaking,  to  a 
parish  or  to  those  farmers  living  within  a radius  of 
or  3 miles  round  the  office  where  the  society  works. 
In  the  Congested  Districts  the  area  is  much  wider. 

14454.  Some  well-known  boundary  is  taken?— Yes. 
This  restriction  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  com- 
mittee and  the  members  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
applicants  or  members  who  are  borrowers.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  a society  whose  foundations  were 
mutual  trust  and  the  good  character  of  the  members 
to  admit  borrowers  from  a distance  whose  character  or 
circumstances  would  be  unknown  to  the  committee. 

14455.  Everybody  must  know  everybody  else?— Yes. 
Besides  the  restriction  lessens  the  work  of  the  officers, 
who  almost  invariably  are  unpaid.  The  result  of  this 
insistence  on  good  character  has  been  gradually  to 
create  confidence  in  a new  security,  that  is  the  security 
of  character.  When  men,  all  of  whom  are  very  poor, 
have  been  working  together  for  some  time,  it  comes  to 
be  realised  that  the  poor  hut  honest  man,  who  has 
hardly  any  security  to  offer  except  his  good  name, 
will  do  almost  anything  rather  than  lose  his  good  name, 
and  that  the  faith  which  is  built  on  a number  of 
honest  men  working  together  is  built  upon  a rock. 
The  system  is  peculiarly  suited  to  farmers.  First  of 
all,  the  interest  charged  is  very  low.  The  farmers  iu 
many  districts  think  that  to  get  money  for  a penny 
per  pound  per  month  is  to  get  money  for  nothing. 

14456.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  limit  in  most  of 
these  societies  ias  to  the  amount  of  the  loan? — The 
Eriendly  'Societies  Act  fix  the  limit  that  no  member 
can  borrow  more  than  £50,  but  each  bank  limits  in  its 
own  district  the  amount  given — in  the  poor  parte  of 
Ireland  £5,  in  others  £10  or  £15. 

14457.  It  is  one  of  th©  conditions  that  there  should 
be  a limit  of  some  kind  ? — Oh,  yes  ; that  is  limited  by 
the  committee.  The  interest  is  not  deducted  before- 
hand, but  it  is  repayable  whenever  a loan  or  the  in- 
stalment of  a loan  is  payable.  The  borrower  gets  hie 
own  time  and  his  own  method  of  repaying  the  loan. 
The  length  of  time  allowed  is  in  proportion  to  the 
purpose ; and  the  method  of  repayment,  in  the  same 
way  being  varied  so  as  to  be  repayable  either  in  one- 
sum  or  two  or  in  instalments,  according  to  whether 
the  mam  makes  his  profits  gradually  or  obtains  them 
in  one  sum  from  the  sale  of  Ms  produce.  When  he 
purchases  manures,  seeds,  implements,  young  pigs, 
the  repayment  is  generally  deferred  for  six,  6even, 
eight,  or  nine  months.  If  he  is  buying  a milch  cow, 
and  is  getting  his  cheque  from  a creamery  every 
month  for  the  milk,  payment  in  monthly  instalments 
is  accepted.  The  farmers’  needs  are  met  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  If  he  repays  by  instalments,  interest  is 
only  charged  on  the  money  which  he  actually  has  had 
the  use  of.  As  each  instalment  is  paid  the  interest  » 
paid  also,  so  that  the  system  does  not  allow  ,a  noimn 
rate  of  5 per  cent.,  which  might  easily  work  out 
12  per  cent,  or  14  per  cent,  if  the  repayment  was  ay 
instalments  and  the  interest  on  the  full  amoun 
the  extreme  term  was  deducted1  at  the  time  the 
got  the  money.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised 
management.  The  members  of  the  committee 
that  if  a borower  and  his  sureties  fail  to  pay  up 
that  there  must  be  a levy  among  the  members,  an 
they  will  have  to  pay  their  shaTe,  and  we  have 
that  the  fear  of  loss  operates  perhaps  even  more 
factorily  than  a salary  to  secure  good  managem 
Money  is  only  lent  for  profitable  or  productive 
poses,  or  to  effect  some  economy  or  saving  to 
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__wer  The  man  must  state  on  his-  application  to  the 
committee  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  money 
When  gets  it,  and  the  purpose  must  he  one  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  will  enable  the  borrower 
to  make  a profit,  and  pay  the  society  back.  The  bor- 
rowers aretin  this  way  taught  the  true  use  of  credit, 
which  is  to  borrow  money  to  make  more  money,  and 
the  old  tradition  that  to  be  seen  borrowing  was  dis- 
creditable is  vanishing.  To  serve  on  a committee  is  a 
great  education  for  these  farmers,  as  they  begin  to  get 
very  sharp  and  business-like,  and  realise  in  a way  that 
they  never  did  before,  the  amount  of  money  which  was 
lost  in  small  expenses  in  buying  goods  on  credit,  and 
having  them  charged  up  iu  the  shops  at  long  prices. 

14458.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  that  is  becoming 
less  frequent— getting  food  on  credit?— I think  it  is. 
From  my  examination  of  the  papers  I found  that  some- 
times money  has  been  lent  to  enable  them  to  get  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  gombeen  man. 

14459.  You  think  there  are  more  goods  got  for  cash 
or  on  short  accounts? — I think  so.  TOie  borrowers  are 
safeguarded  against  making  bad  investments,  and 
their  sureties  are  bound  with  them,  not  only  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money  when  it  falls  due,  but  also  to 
see  that  the  money  is  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  borrowed. 

14460.  (Chairman). — How  do  they  do  that? — This 
(produced)  is  a form  of  agreement  we  supply,  and  the 
two  sureties  agree  with  the  society  to  see  that  the  man 
applies  the  money  to  buy  a cow  or  whatever  it  is. 

14461.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  he  does  not  do  so?— The 
committee  have  power  to  sue  him  at  once.  It  is  an 
agreement  form  which  does  not  require  a stamp. 

14462.  That  is  really  the  penalty  that  the  loan  may 
be  called  in  at  once  ? — Yes.  Our  organisers  have  made 
minute  inquiries  into  this  matter,  and  we  generally 
find  the  money  has  been  applied.  We  even  made  sur- 
prise -visits  to  some  of  the  borrowers,  and  we  have 
gone  round  and  asked  the  farmers  about  the  matter, 
and  we  have  not  come  across  a single  instance  where 
the  man  had  not  expended  on  the  object  for  which  it 
was  granted. 

14463.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  did  not  operate  in  the 
old  Fishery  Loan  transactions.  There  was  one  boat, 
known  as  The  Boat,  which  vouched  the  payment  for 
numerous  loans? — I have  heard  that.  The  number  of 
societies  existing  in  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1905  was  231. 
The  Organisation  Society  has  not  yet  completed  its 
statistics  for  that  year,  and  there  are  twenty-five  banks 
of  which  I have  not  yet  got  the  full  returns,  but  of 
those  of  which  we  have  got  particulars  the  membership 
was  13,065. 

14464.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  growth  of  the 
system? — I have  got  the  figures.  The  loan  capital 
amounted  to  £38,428  ; the  number  of  loans  granted  in 
1905  was  7,453.  The  total  amount  granted  was 
£43,741,  the  average  loan  being  about  £6.  Very  small 
farmers  sometimes  take  £1  or  £2  or  £3.  The  working 
expenses  are  very  small,  £186  12s.  6d.,  or  about  15s. 
per  bank.  They  made  during  the  year  a net  profit  of 
£531  8s.  5d.  I may  mention  that  the  societies  do  not 
aim  at  making  large  profits.  The  small  margin  between 
the  amount  they  pay  for  money  and  the  interest  re- 
ceived from  the  borrowers  goes  to  a -reserve  fund  which 
can  be  used  in  the  case  of  a possible  bad  debt.  The 
reserve  of  accumulated  profits  at  the  end  of  December 
last  was  £1,717.  As  these  societies  go  on  the  reserve 
fund  steadily  mounts  up,  and  creates  a kind  of  free 
capital  on  which  no  interest  is  paid,  and  which  can  be 
used  to  lend  money  iat  even  lower  rates  to  the  members. 
Some  of  the  earlier  societies  have  got  a reserve  fund 
amounting  to  £100,  and  in  twenty-five  yeans  almost  all 
the  societies  now  existing  should  have  a large  free  capi- 
tal, and  if  the  system  is  permanently  established  half 
a century  will  see  them  with  almost  all  the  capital 
they  may  require  free  of  interest. 

14465.  Did  any  society  fail  to  earn  6ome  ’nterest  ? — 
Two  or  three  societies  may  have  lost  4s.  or  5s.  owing 
to  not  having  their  capital  all  out.  They  are  extremely 
cautious  in  lending. 

14466.  (Mr.  Brown). — I thought  they  worked 
usually  on  over-drafts  ? — That  is  a very  popular  form 
and  a very  useful  system  : then  they  don’t  lose  any- 
thing at  all. 


14667.  They  have  only  to  pay  interest  on  what  they  Oct.  31,  l'-K) 
have  actually  advanced? — I think  the  overdraft  is  the  „r 
safest  system  of  any  ; but  I like  to  see  local  deposits,  Kuaa(fii 
because  it  increases  the  local  interest.  I saw  from  a 
report  of  Mr.  lough’s  evidence  that  he  put  down  the  . 
cost  of  organising  and  superintending  agricultural  , 
banks  at  £20  apiece  annually.  I don’t  know  what 
figures  he  gave  in  support  of  his  statement,  but  I can 
only  say  that  during  1905,  if  his  figures  were  true, 
that  the  231  banks  should  have  cost  the  I.A.O.'S. 

£4,620  to  supervise.  The  amount  actually  spent  was  a 
trifle  over  £1,200.  The' whole  income  of  the  I.A.O.S., 
out  of  which  its  secretary,  clerical  staff,  creamery, 
home  industry,  agricultural,  poultry,  -and  flax  organi- 
sers were  paid  only  amounted  to  £6,000.  There 
-are  three  bank  organisers  employed  by  the  I.A.O.S., 
the  salaries  varying  from  £100  to.  £150  a year.  We 
calculate  the  travelling  expenses  of  an  _ organiser  con- 
tinually employed  in  the  country  as  about  £250,  which 
is  very  moderate,  and  the  I.A.O.'S.  actually  spent  last 
year  about  £5  apiece  in  supervising  already  existing 
societies,  and  in  organising  new  ones.  It  is  very  ne- 
cessary, in  my  opinion,  for  the  societies  to  be  closely 
looked  after  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their 
existence.  It  is  most  important  when  establishing  a 
new  system  of  credit  in  the  oountry  that  a good  busi-  . 
ness  tradition  should  be  created,  that  the  borrowers 
should  be  taught  to  recognise  thiat  punctuality  in  pay- 
ment is  necessary,  and  that  no  laxities  such  as  de- 
stroyed the  Loan  Fund  Societies  should  be  allowed.  It 
is  more  necessary  to  have  this  supervision,  because 
the  members  of  the  society  are  for  the  most  part  el- 
derly men,  the  heads  of  families,  who  take  some  time 
to  understand  the  working  of  a new  society.  _ Many 
of  them  are  very  unfamiliar  with  account-keeping,  and 
we  find  that  they  do  not  at  first  realise  the  importance 
of  attention  to  small  details,  which  might  make  the 
agreement  forms  invalid  an  law.  The  I.A.O.6. , in  ad- 
dition to  organising  the  society  and  instructing  the 
members  and  committee,  also  supply  books  of  rules, 
ledger,  minute  book,  and  the  forms  necessary  for  the 
work  of  the  Society  free  of  expense.  They  also  audit 
their  accounts.  In  return  for  this  a small  affiliation 
fee  is  payable  to  the  I.A.O.S.  This  fee  is  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  on  every  £100  of  -die  tum-over.  When 
a society  does  a business  of  £1,000  or  over  this  affilia- 
tion fee  would  almost  cover  the  expense  of  audit  and 
the  supply  of  stationery,  but  it  has  not  been  the  policy 
of  the  I.A.O.S.  to  advise  the  Societies  to  start  on  a 
very  large  scale  or  to  borrow  very  large  sums  of  money 
at  the  beginning  of  their  operations.  After  they  have 
worked  on  a capital  of  £100  or  £200‘  for  a year  or  so 
the  members  and  those  who  might  deposit  get  more 
confidence  in  its  working,  and  we  find  the  business 
transactions  of  societies  and  the  deposits  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  We  do  not  think  that  email 
farmers  who  individually  may  never  have  had  £20  in 
their  possession  at  any  time  of  their  lives,  should  with- 
out experience  have  the  disposal  and  control  of  money 
amounting  to  £1,000  or  £1,500.  Without  some  preli- 
minary experiments  with  the  lending  of  small  sums 
they  might  find  that  they  had  miscalculated  the  de- 
mand for  money  in  the  district,  and  might  find  money 
lying  on  their  hands  which  they  were  unable  to  lend, 
and  for  which  they  would  have  to  pay  interest.  The 
societies  slowly  increase  their  capital  until  they  find 
the  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  constant  circulation, 
and  when  this  amount  is  reached  they  receive  no  more 
deposits.  We  think  the  establishment  of  these  banks 
is  of  great  importance.  Their  presence  will  always 
tend  to  make  a low.  rate  of  interest  generally  prevail. 

It  will  tend  to  put  down  usury,  and  owing  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  system  to  small  farmers,  it  vnll 
enable  these  men  to  work  their  holdings  more  profit- 
able. They  are  of  special  importance,  where,  as  in 
the  West  of  Ireland,  enlargement  of  holdings  takes 
place.  The  farmers  who  have  been  working  on  small 
holdings  of  three,  four,  and  five  acres,  who  are  put 
• into  possession  of  additional  land,  will  require  capital 
to  enable  them  to  work  them  profitably.  Up  to  a cer- 
tain extent  these  loans  are  immensely  profitable  to  the 
farmers.  We  once  received  reports  from  the  secre- 
taries of  agricultural  hanks  showing  the  expenditureof 
loans,  and  the  profits  made  by  the  borrowers.  We 
found  that  these  profits  varied  from  100  to  200  per 
cent,  on  their  outlay.  For  example,  a man  would 
borrow  £1  or  25s.  to  buy  a couple  of  bonhams.  He 
would  sell  them  in  nine  months  for  £6,  pay  back  hi* 
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Oci.  >1.  1906.  i0an,  pay  Ms  rent,  and  have  £1  or  £2  over.  Many 
Mr.  George  a Small  holding  could  (be  made  much  more  profitable 
W.  Russell.  if  the  occupier  had  capital  .always  available  on  appli- 
cation to  a committee  in  his  own  neighbourhood  which 
would  enable  him  to  stock  his  holding  to  the  fullest 
extent  it  could  bear,  or  get  the  advantage  of  cash 
prices  in  paying  for  his  manures,  seeds,  'and  other  re- 
quirements, and  in  this  way  be  kept  free  from  shop 
debts.  It  is  much  more  desirable  that  the  farmers 
should  be  responsible  to  each  other  for  money  than  to 
local  traders,  who  sometimes  are  not  very  scrupulous 
about  the  prices  they  , charge  when  a man  is  deep  in 
their  books,  and  cannot  very  well  withdraw  from  them. 
A very  different  feeling  about  repayment  is  engendered 
when  poor  men  owe  money  to  each  other  than  when 
they  owe  it  ,to  the  State,,  .a  landlord,  or  a wealthy 
trader.  They  understand  too  well  each  other’s  needs 
to  have  the  same  carelessness  and  lack  of  punctuality, 
and  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  honesty  is  immen- 
sely strengthened  by  the  f act  that  a great  number  of 
f armers  in  a district  are  in  a.  society  where  the  dis- 
honesty of  one  affects  them  all,  and  each,  has  to  pay 
his  share  of  a loss.  It  is  this  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility which  has  kept  the  agricultural  credit  so- 
cieties in  Ireland  immune  from  loss  hitherto.  So- 
cieties have  been  started  in  the  poorest  districts  in  Ire- 
land—dn  the  island  off  the  coast,  and  in  the  most  bar- 
ren parts  of  (Connemara,  Mayo,  Donegal,  and  Kerry, 
and  while  the  I.A.O.S.  has  in  a few  cases  been  obliged 
to  advise  the  winding-up  of  a society,  in  no  case  has 
a society  wound  up  with  any  loss  to  either  member  or 
depositor.  During  the  ten  years  agricultural  banks 
have  been  in  existence  in  Ireland  in  no  single  oase  has 
a call  been  made  on  the  members  on  the  score  of  joint 
and  several  liability. 

14468.  (Mr.  Micks). — I thought  they  were  started  a 
few  years  before  that  ? — We  only  began  organising 
them  regularly  ten  years  ;ago,  but  there  was  one  bank 
started  at  Doneraile.  I do  not  wish  to  make  any 
rhetorical  statement  .about  the  work  of  these  societies, 
or  to  say  that  everything  connected  .with  them  is  in 
perfect  order,  and  that  the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world  manage  to  conduct  the  most  model  agricul- 
tural banks,  but  I do  say  that  the  societies  have  been 
looked  after  with  great  care,  that  they  have  been  of 
great  rise  to  the  members,  that  they  are  very  popular, 
and  that  they  are  steadily  growing  in  numbers,  mem- 
bership, and  capital.  As  an  dmstance  of  the  trust 
shown,  I may  mention  that  in  a bank  in  the  congested 
districts  near  Belmullet  a considerable  sum  of  money, 
between  £100'  and  £200,  was  sent  back  from  America 
by  emigrants  who  had  made  a little  money  on  the 
other  side,  and  wished  to  help  on  the  most  popular 
institution  in  .the  district  they  had  left. 

14469.  (Chairman). — 'What  place  is  that? — Geesala. 
I also  have  .it  on  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  this 
society,  who  is  a Catholic  clergyman,  that  it  was  the 
means  of  closing  up  two  drinking  shops  in  the  dis- 
trict, as  the  committee  decided  that  any  member  found 
guilty  of  drunkenness  would  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive a loan.  We  have  had  many  letters  from  officers 
connected  with  these  societies  telling  us  of  similar 
good  results  obtained,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  these  societies  and  indeed  to  Ire- 
land if.  the  I.A.O.iS.  were  unable  to  continue  the 
supervision  of  the  old  societies  and  the  organisation 
of  new  ones.  This  would  mean  that  the  societies 
would  be  unable  to  have  anybody  to  'advise  them  in 
difficulties,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  an  organiser  to  .attend  their  meetings  when  re- 
quired, .and  having  no  central  body  to  rely  on  a gene- 
ral lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  members  and  de- 
positors would  result,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future  a good  many  socities  would  lapse  into  easy- 
going methods,  and  that  renewals  of  loans  would  be- 
come more  frequent.  Ireland  and  Irish  farmers  have 
been  so  lax  and  unbusinesslike  that  it  needs  a number 
of  years  of  steady,  persistent  instruction  to  establish 
what  I said  was  most  necessary,  that  is  a good  tradi- 
tion of  business.  Once  a tradition  of  this  kind  is  es- 
tablished, in  which  strict  .adherence  to  the  rules  has 
beoome  a matter  of  habit,  and  firmness,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, habitual  in  the  treatment  of  borrowers,  the  socie- 
ties will  fo»  the  most  part  require  little  or  no  aid  be- 
yond the  yearly  audit  which  will  give  the  central  body 
sufficient  information  about  their  work  I hand  in  the 
following  tablo  :—  - 


Agricultukal  Banks. 
Statistics  of  Growth. 


Honks  Or^anl-ied. 


1900, 

1901, 

1902, 

1903, 

1-904, 

1905, 

At  present  date, 


Agricultural  Bank  Statistics  for  1905 


Total  number  of  Banks, 
Membership, 

Loan  Capital  and  Deposits, 
Number  of  Loans  granted, 
Amount  of  Loans, 
Working  Expenses, 

Net  Profit, 

Reserve  Fund, 


231 
13,035 
£38,428 
7,453 
£43,741 
£186  12  6 
£531  8 5 
£1,717  17  10 


Returns  not  complete  at  present  date.  Twenty-five 
banks  have  not  yet  sent  in  statistics. 

(Witness  explains  map,  showinq  the  operations  nl 
the.  I.A.O.S.)  1 

14470.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  said  in  the  earlier  pert 
of  your  evidence  that  the  area  was  generally  that 
covered  by  not  more  than  2£  miles  radius  ? — I excepted 
the  West  of  Ireland. 

14471.  I am  excepting  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  over 
•tlie  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  size  of  these  green  dots 
on  your  map  nearly  represents  the  area  of  the  bank  I 
— In  the  case  of  banks  it  would  be  so. 

14472.  That  indicates  that  there  are  considerable 
portions  of  the  country  absolutely  untouched  by  banks! 
—Yes. 

14473.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  that  fact 
— is  it  want  of  .adaptability  of  the  system  or  what?— 
It  generally  works  in  a more  or  less  haphazard  way ; if 
a bank  as  started  in  one  district  the  people  in  the. 
neighbouring  parishes  hear  of  it,  and  we  get  letters 
asking  us  to  go  down  and  organise.  Round  Belmnl- 
let  and  Galway  and  places  like  that  the  societies  spread 
out  fan  ways  ; we  don’t  like  to  venture  into  a district 
until  the  people  have  heard  of  the  banks.  In  the 
central  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  very  large  farms, 
.and  there  are  few  societies. 

14474.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  are  also  very  poor  dis- 
tricts where  the  banks  would  be  of  great  benefit  ?— We 
don’t  see  the  necessity  of  forcing  ourselves  on  districts 
where  we  have  not  been  heard  of.  It  would  be  very 
expensive  to  go  down  to  a new  district,  and  call  upon 
important  persons  in  the  district,  explain  it  to  them, 
and  it  would  need  perhaps  four  or  five  days  to  arrange 
a meeting.  Now  when  anyone  writes  to  us  the  meet- 
ing is  ready  for  us  when  we  go  down. 

14475.  (Chairman). — Then  .it  depends  on  the  move- 
ment in  the  place  itself  ? — Yes.  When  we  began  to  or- 
ganise first  nobody  in  the  country  knew  about  banks. 
I went  down  to  the  congested  districts,  and  made  my- 
self an  undesirable  nuisance  and  bore  to  every  parish 
priest  and  school-master  I met  until  I induced  them 
to  call  meetings.  Once  I got  the  meeting  and  started 
the  society  I found  no  difficulty  afterwards.  At  the 
present  time  we  find  no  difficulty  at  all  in  keeping  our 
men  fully  occupied.  The  requests  for  banks  come  not 
only  from  people  who  have  read  the  reports  in  papers, 
but  also  from  the  Dairy  and  Agricultural  Societies, 
where  having  tried  one  form  of  co-operation,  they  wish 
to  adopt  another. 

14476.  Looking  at  that  map,  it  shows  the  societies 
at  work  in  the  poorer  districts  ? — We  have  60  or  70 
societies  in  the  congested  districts. 

14477.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  distribution  of  the  green 
spots  indicates  to  me  that  apart  from  the  congested 
districts  you  have  an  imporant  region  of  activity  m 
Wexford,  but  that  there  is  a great  portion  of  Ireland 
absolutely  untouched? — Yea. 
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14478  Is  there  any  xeason  to  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem would  not  be  equally  of  use  in  that  part?— No. 

14479.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— Those  are  practically  the  grass 
lands  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

14480  (Mr.  Brown). — But  you  are  aware  there  are 
interspersed  with  the  grass  lands  great  areas  of  bogs 
*nd  small  holdings  in  Kildare  and  the  Queens 
County. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I want  to  know  whether  or  not  there 

.anything  in  the  condition  of  holdings  in  the  area 
of  Ireland  not  yet  touched  by  this  system  of  banks, 
that  would  make  the  system  inappropriate  ?— Not  that 
I know  of. 


14481.  Therefore  there  is  a very  large  field  that  it  0ct-  3b  190.6- 
is  possible  for  this  system  to  be  applied  to  if  steps  Mr.  (jeor(?e 
were  taken  to  make  the  possibilities  and  advantages  \y.'  Russell, 
known? — Yes,  I think  myself  if  the  organisation  con- 
tinues we  ought  to  have  2,000  agricultural  banks  in 
Ireland,  not  200.  I can  hand  in  leaflets  on  the  subiect 
of  co-operative  credit  (produced). — We  have  also  one 
written  in  Gaelic  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  of  the  Gaelic 
League.  These  (produced)  are  copies  of  the  rules  and 
instructions  for  secretaries,  who  have  to  be  told  how 
to  make  every  entry.  There  is  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  book-keeping  in  rural  districts,  and  the  farmers  must 
have  all  possible  entries  explained  to  them  with 
specimens. 


Mr.  R.  A.  Andebson  examined. 


14482.  (Chairman). — You 
I.A.O.S.  ?— Yes. 


Secretary  of  the 


14483  I think  I had  better  ask  you  to  take  your 
own  course  ?-I  am  afraid  I have  not  provided  a 
written  statement  of  my  evidence  to  cover  the  whole 
ground. 

14484.  I have  got  it  here  under  four  heads  ; we 
will  take  the  heads,  one  by  one?— I might  say,  before 
dealing  with  the  evidence  under  the  heads  mentioned 
in  the  Memorandum,  that  the  Organisation  Society 
had  not  any  intention  of  giving  evidence  before  this 
Committee  at  .all  in  the  first  instance,  but  finding 
there  was  so  much  misapprehension  as  to  its  work, 
and  its  relations  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  having  heard  a statement  made  by  you  at 
Limerick  that  you  thought  the  I.A.O.S.  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  explaining  its  relations  witn 
the  Department,  our  Committee  decided  on  offering 
the.  evidence  entered  in  this  Memorandum. 

14485.  I think  it  is  very  useful  that  you  should 
give  that  explanation?— The  first  thing  that  struck 
us  was  about  the  attack  made  on  the  Department  for 
helping  the  Organisation  Society.  It  seemed  . rather 
sarcastic  than  otherwise,  for  we  (had  been  blaming  the 
Department  for  not  helping  us  more,  and  we  were 
astonished  to  find  the  chief  offence  of  the  Department 
was  for  having  unduly  favoured  the  (Organisation  Society. 
We  felt  that  bodies  that  had  given  such  hostages 
to.  fortune  as  our  societies  were  entitled  to  far  more 
than  people  who  hod  not  done  anything  to  help  them- 
selves. In  ’89  there  was  no  knowledge  of  co-opera- 
tive organisation  in  Ireland  at  all,  and  the  condition 
of  agriculture  generally  was  one  of  great  depression. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  who  had  been 
makirfr  a study  of  this  question— not  abroad,  because 
he  was  unaware  of  the  co-operative  movements  abroad 
— with  some  friends  in  Ireland,  decided  on  applying 
the  principle  of  co-operation  to  the  prodnction  of 
butter.  That  was  our  first  step.  There  were  no  co- 
operative creameries  in  existence.  There  were  a few 
creameries  owned  by  Joint  Stock  Companies  and 
farmers,  and  there  were  a certain  number  of 
creameries  owned  by  proprietors.  In  meet  of  those 
creameries  the  ordinary  milk  supplier  had  no 
voice,  and  nothing  to  say  to  fixing  the  price  of  his 
milk  His  relations  were  merely  that  of  a 
seller  of  milk  to  a company  which'  tried  to  buy 
it  as  cheaply  as  it  could.  In  that  year  we  succeeded, 
after  holding  fifty  meetings,  in  starting  one  society, 
and  the  number  did  not  increase  in  1890.  But  m 
1891  we  had  seventeen,  in.  1892  we  had  twenty-five, 
in  1893  we  had  thirty,  in  1895  we  had  seventy-five, 
in  1896  we  had  110,  in  1897  we  had  148,  in  1898  we 
had  243,  and  at  the  present  time  the.  number  of  societies 
of  various  kinds  is  860  all  told.  Now  after  having 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers  that  they  could, 
through  co-operation,  manage  to  control  thei/r  own 
butter-making  industry  we  next  thought  of  applying 
the  principle  to  the  purchase  of  agricultural  require- 
ments. Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  joint  purchase  of  artificial  manures,  or  seeds, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  quality  was  almost 
invariably  exceedingly  bad.  In  the  case  of  arti- 
ficial manures  the  farmers  were  deplorably  ignorant 
They  did  not  know  the  difference  between  one  class 
of  manure  and  another,  nor  did  they  know  to  what 
crop,  or  in  what  proportions,  the  manures  should  be 
applied.  The  people  who  sold  both  seeds  and 


manures  were  equally  ignorant,  and  the  condition  of  Mr.  I!.  A. 
things  was  very  deplorable.  The  Fertilizers  and  Anderson. 
Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  which  had  been  passed  to  give 
protection  to  the  farmers  in  the  purchasing  of  arti- 
ficial manures  and  feeding  stuffs  was  absolutely  a 
dead  letter.  The  Local  Government  Board,  which 
had  the  administration  of  the  Act  at  that  time,  had 
not  even  arranged  for  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
forms  on  which  certificates  were  to  be  given.  The 
Organisation  Society  formed  a number  of  small  as- 
sociations in  the  County  Tipperary,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Kilkenny ; there  were  about  six  of  these 
societies  formed.  These  were  parish  societies,  such  as 
Mr.  Russell  has  described  the  banks ; they  had  a 
nominal  capital.  The  farmers  took  a,  five  shilling 
share  on  which  they  paid  up  one  shilling.  They 
consisted,  on  an  average,  of  about  100  farmers.  They 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  superphosphates  as  top  dressing  for  grass 
lands.  The  committees  met  together,  and  decided 
that  if  they  could  bulk  .their  requirements  they  would 
probably  get  better  teams,  but,  at  that  time,  as  now, 
except  that  it  .is  much  stronger  now,  there  was  an 
association  of  Irish  manure  manufacturers,  and  this 
body  had  set  its  face  .against  the  introduction  of  co- 
operation, fearing  it  would  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ing methods  of  distribution  through  its  agents,  and 
they  refused  to  deal  with  these  individual  co-opera- 
tive societies.  But  when  the  committee  met,  and 
asked  for  tenders  for  the  supply  of  several  hundred 
tons  of  manures,  one  of  the  firms  was  not  proof  against 
the  attraction,  and  offered  to  tender  for  the  supply, 
and  by  this  means  the  first  cooperative  purchase  erf 
artificial  manures  was  carried  out.  The  price,  at  which 
they  bought  is  not  as  low  as  it  is  now,  but  it  showed 
a remarkable  reduction  on  the  price  previously  paid 

14486.  (Mr.  JDryden). — What  year  was  this?— } 

1894.  The  prices  at  which  the  farmers  were  able  to 
get  their . requirements  were  twenty-five,  and  even 
forty  per  cent.,  under  the  prices  they  hitherto  paid 
the  retailer,  and  what  was  far  more  important,  they 
bought  those  manures  under  a guarantee  of  quality, 
and  in  one  particular  case  the  consignment  of 
manures  was  deficient  in  soluble  phosphates  to  the 
extent  of  -three  per  cent.  They  promptly  claimed  the 
unit  value,  4s.  6 d.  a ton,  and  with  equal  promptness 
they  got  a cheque  back  from  the  manufacturer.  This 
system  of  purchasing  manures  spread  very,  rapidly. 

To  a limited  extent  they  also  bought  feeding  stuffs 
and  seeds,  but  they  confined  themselves  on  the  main 
to  the  manures  they  were  using,  because  it  was  a 
simple  business  for  them  to  transact.  Gradually 
other  forms  of  societies  were  embarked  upon.  Inere 
were  societies  for  the  provision  of  cheap  credit,  there 
were  societies  for  poultry  keepers,  bee-keepers,  and 
flax-growers,  and  societies  for  the  purpose  of  owning 
expensive  machinery,  and  hiring  it  out  to  people 
•who  could  not  afford  to  buy  it  individually.  There 
were  also  societies  for  horticulture,  the  promotion  of 
home  industries,  and  so  forth-  ...  . 

14487  Have  you  any  particulars  of  these  societies  , 
take  flax? — I have.  Perhaps  if  I gave  a general  outlme 
of  what  we  did  it  would  be  better  before  I desenbe  these 
societies  in  detail,  or  explain  to 

different  work  which  the  societies  undertook— I think  I 
ought  to  give  yon  a general  outline  of  how  the  societies 
were  started.  Mr.  Russell  has  told  you  thatthea^icu- 
tural  banks  are  registered,  under  the  friendly . Ju- 
ries Act  with  unlimited  liability.  All  our  trading 
5 M 2 
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•Oot.  Si'i  19W!  .societies  have  to  be  registered  under  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Society  Act,  limiting  the  liability  of 
Mr.  Ii.  A.  the  members  of  the  society  to  the  number  of  shares 
rtioli  they  hold. 

14488.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  Germany  are  these  in- 
stitutions of  unlimited  liability  chiefly  ? — In  Germany 
•and  France,  and  I believe  in  other  Continental 
countries,  the  law  does  not  prohibit  a society  with 
unlimited  liability  from  engaging  in  trading. 

14489.  Is  not  the  liability  more  frequently  un- 
limited there? — No,  I think  they  are  about  equally 
balanced  in  Germany.  There  was,  as  I dare  say  the 
committee  know,  a great  feud  in  Germany  between 
the  limited  and  unlimited  schools.  Members  in  co- 
operative trading  societies  have  equal  voting  power, 
but  they  are  prohibited  from  holding  more  than  £200 
worth  of  shares  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Committee  which  manages  the  business  of  the  society 
is  elected  by  the  shareholders.  The  societies  get  mo 
financial  .assistance  from  the  Organisation  Society. 
They  are  absolutely  self-supporting,  and  entirely  in- 
dependent of  us.  They  .are  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  any  subscription,  but  if  they  do  pay  a voluntary 
subscription  the  I.A.O.S.  will  give  them  whatever 
assistance  it  earn  in  the  way  of  advice.  The  affilia- 
tion fee  is  based  on  the  trade  turn-over  of  the 
society,  but  some  societies  prefer  to  give  a subscrip- 
tion in  the  way  of  ,a  capitation  fee,  so  much  per  head. 
Mainly,  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  do  jointly  anything  where  joint  action 
can  be  shown  to  effect  economy,  or  profit.  The 
societies  comprise  not  only  cheameries  but  agricul- 
tural purchase  societies,  societies  for  the  sale  of 
crops,  flax  societies,  banks  and  home  industries 
societies.  As  regards  the  formation  of  the  I.A.O.S. 
itself  I might  with  advantage  put  in  the  report  of  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  society,  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  as  he  was 
then,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1894.  In  this  report 
( produced ) Mr.  Plunkett  laid  down  the  policy  of 
the  Organisation  .Society,  a policy  which  has  never 
been  departed  from  to  the  present  time,  so  that  if 
people  mow  come  forward  to  say  that  the  Organisa- 
tion Society  is  doing  anything  unlawful  or  wrong,  it 
has  been  doing  so  for  the  last  twelve . years  without 
being  stopped.  In  this  report,  an  the  third  page,  Mr. 
Plunkett  stated  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a Central  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  which 
delegates  should  be  sent  from  local  societies'  organised 
by  tiie  I.A.O.S.  There  he  indicated  that  the  Organ- 
isation 'Society  was  only  going  to  be  a temporary 
body,  constituted,  .as  it  then  was,  as  a philanthropic 
undertaking,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
societies  themselves  would  take  up  this  work  and  do 
it  with  funds  of  their  own.  The  reason  I make  this 
point  is  that  it.  will  bear  on  a great  deal  I have  to 
say  on  the  subject  afterwards.  We  never  regarded 
ourselves  .as  a permanent  body.  We  had  simply  to 
do  work  which  the  farmers  could  not  be  persuaded 
was  ,a  necessary  work  to  be  done  for  them,  and  for 
which  they  were  mot  prepared  to  find  funds.  Now, 
the  source  of  the  revenue  of  the  Organisation  Society 
has  been  mainly  philanthropic.  The  sums  subscribed 
were  from  outside  sources.  I am  not  now  dealing  with 
what  the  Department  paid,  but  with  the  £46,890  which 
had  been  spent  cm  this  work  of  organisation  since  the 
I.A.O.S.  came  into  existence.  That  is  quite  irre- 
spective of  what  the  Department  has  paid  to  the 
funds  of  the  society.  In  dealing  with  that  I should 
like  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  that 
the  first  joint  scheme  of  Work  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  I.A.O.S.  every  penny 
of  the  £16,916  which  they  had  at  that  time  paid  to 
the  Organisation  Society  was  paid  under  the  authority 
of  a minute  of  the  Agricultural  Board  passed  on 
the  11th  July,  1900:  “ That  the  agricultural  in- 
struction now  carried  out  by  the  I.A.O.S.  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Department,  and  the  experts  en- 
gaged in  such  instruction  may  be  employed  by  them 
as  from  April  1st,  1900,  to  such  extent,  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Department  may  approve.” 
That  resolution  was  approved  by  the  I.A.O.S.  I must 
except,  of  course,  the  organisation  of  agricultural  banks 
to  which  nobody  made  any  objection,  because  they  were 
not  calculated  to  interfere  with  any  existing  branch 
of  .trade,  except  the  usurers. 

14490.  And  the  Joint  Stock  Banks  did  not  object? 
—No.  None,  of  this  money  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment  was  paid  for  organisation  of  trading  societies. 
The  first  money  paid  for  organisation  was  under  the 
Joint  Scheme,  1906-06,  when  £2,000  was  voted  for 


definite  work,  the  organisation  and  supervisi™  , 
agricultural  banks  and  live  stock  insurance 
£1,450  was  provided ; for  the  same  duties  in  , 

Home  Industries  Societies,  £300,  and  jointly* f f 

ministration  expenses,  £250,  being  a total  of  fiorZ' 
But  now,  with  your  permission,  I should  like  toll  ' 
out  a very  important  point.  That  although  the  p' 8 
partment  has  paid  to  the  Organisation  Society  Sifiou 
for  this  expert  work  which  the  I.A.O.S.  had  ' 
forced  to  do,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  wasT 
other  body  in  existence  to  do  it,  and  the  societies 
manded  this  assistance,  the  Department  paid  noth' 
at  all  for  the  expenses  of  administration  and  h,8 
stead  of  its  being  an  advantage  to  us  to  do  chis  w- 
it  cost  us  a great  deal  of  money,  annually,  to  siW 
vise  the  work  and  the  experts  so  engaged.  Then  t 
come  to  the  present  time,  we  work  under  a 'scheme  wilt 
the  Department  which  Colonel  Everard  will  exnla  n 
in  detail,  and  also  he  will  deal  with  the  relations  C 
tween  the  Department  and  the  Organisation  Society 
He  is  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  as  well  m 
being  President  of  the  Society.  The  only  connection  I 
have  with  the  Department  is  that  I happen  to  be  a 
nominated  member  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture 
14491.  The  Organisation  Society  still  work  under  the 
early  Minute?— No;  that  was  cancelled  at  the  rime 
the  scheme  for  1905-6,  paying  the  Organisation 
Society  a lump  sum  of  £2,000  for  certain  work  was 
agreed  to.  The  present  scheme  for  1906-07  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  by  the  Department 
to  aid  the  Organisation  Society  in  its  general  woik 
without  any  reservation,  amounting  to  £3,700  a year! 
That  was  agreed  to  last  February,  I think,  but  on 
the  3rd  April,  1906,  there  was  some  preliminary  Con- 
ference between  the  Organisation  Society  and  the  De- 
partment which  resulted  in  a decision  being,  come  to 
by  the  Agricultural  Board.  I find  that  on  the  6th 
February  last  I submitted  an.  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  our  work,  showing  an  expenditure  of 
£5,567  10s.,  as  against  an  estimated  income  of  £1,910. 
That  left  a deficit  of  £3,657  10s.,  which  the  Depatt- 
met’s  subsidy  was  calculated  to  meet.  I was  dealing 
with  the  sources  of  income,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  Society,  and  I think  I told  the  Committee  that  a 
sum  of  £46,890  had  already  been  spent,  derived  from 
private  sources,  and  other  than  the  Department  spent 
on  our  work.  The  original  rules  of  the  Organisa- 
tion Society  are  here  (produced) , and  I hand  them  in 
for  the  Committee  to  se_e  if  they  wish.  The  object, 
briefly  stated,  of  the  Society  was  to  improve  ihe  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  by 
teaching  the  principles  and  methods  of  co-operation  as 
applicable  to  farming  and  the  allied  industries.  That 
object  has  not  been  departed  from  under  the  new 
rules,  but  tinder  the  new  rules  the  Society  is  absolutely 
democratic  in  character.  When  it  was  first  started 
the  entire  fund  for  organising  and  other  purposes  was 
contributed  by  private  individuals  and  from  private 
sources.  Consequently  the  administration  of  the  fund 
was  entrusted  to  a Committee  elected  by  the  sub- 
scribers. The  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  how- 
ever, the  Organisation  Society  invited  the  local 
societies  to  subscribe  and  take  part  in  the  control  of 
the  business,  and  this  invitation  was  responded  to,  by 
degrees,  to  a very  considerable  extent.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rules 
from  time  to  time  to  give  the  societies  additional  re- 
presentation, but  from  the  very  first  there  was  no 
desire  to  keep  local  societies  out  of  the  Organisation 
work,  but  rather  everything  was  done  to  induce  them 
to  subscribe  and  assume  control  of  this  body  for  them 
selves,  with  a view  to  making  it  self-supporting. 
Under  the  rules  under  which  we  are  working  at  pre- 
sent which  were  registered  this  year,  the  entire  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  Organisation  Society  is 
vested  in  the  Societies  themselves.  Subscribing  mem- 
bers, original  subscribers,  who  put  up  nearly  £50,000 
of  the  funds  subscribed  to  this  work,  are  now  only 
entitled ’to  be  represented  by  four  members  on  a Com- 
mittee of  twenty.  The  ocher  sixteen  members  are  re- 
presentatives of  the  Societies  who  are  elected,  four  for 
each  province,  with  the  President  and  Vice  President. 
As  oux  work  went  on  in  the  country  the  societies 
began  to  complain  that  from  very  limited  business 
experience,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  markets,  and 
business  training  generally,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  get  on  without  getting  expert  advice.  All- our  money 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing agricultural  organisation,  that  is  co-operative^ or- 
ganisation, but  the  Committee  felt  that  if  these 
Societies  which  they  had  organised  were  to  succeed  w 
would  .be  necessary  to  supply  them  with  * certain 
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measure  of  technical  instruction  which  was  not  then 
. available  in  the  country.  Consequently,  from  time  to 
•time  the  following  experts  were  employed— two  cream- 
ery experts,  two  poultry  and  egg  experts,  on®  bee- 
keeping expert,  one  horticultural,  one  agricultural, 
four  expert  accountants,  one  consulting  architect,  one 
home  industries  expert,  two  flax  experts,  two  fruit- 
growing experts.  In  addition  to  that  all  the  or- 
ganisers have  a certain  amount  of  expert  knowledge. 

I may  lay  claim  to  have  some  little  expert  knowledge 
myself,  because  I had  to  make  a study  of  the  various 
'kinds  of  co-operative  organisation  which  I recom- 
mended, when  I was  the  only  organiser  employed,  by 
the  Society,  and  my  colleagues  are  all  much  better 
■equipped  in  that  way  than  I was.  There  was  no 
provision  at  all  for  technical  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture  at  that  time,  beyond  a very 
limited  measure  of  instruction  given  by  the  Education 
■Commissioners,  and  this  was  wholly  inadequate. 

14492.  (Chairman). — In  the  primary  schools?— In 
the  appointment  of  dairy  instructors.  This  was 
wholly  inadequate.  The  creameries  were  increasing 
rapidly,  and  when  I went  abroad  to  study  the  question 
I found  in  Denmark  they  had  twenty-four  and  in 
.•Sweden  twenty-seven  dairy  experts,  while  we  had  only 
.one.  We  began  to  find  as  time  went  on  that  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  define  the  duties  of  an  organiser 
as  distinct  from  those  of  a technical  expert,  because  as 
the  work  of  organisation  involved  a technical  know- 
ledge, the  two  duties  became  merged  in  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  you  could  hardly  separate 
them,  Up  to  the  time  the  Department  was  started 
■we  had  spent  nearly  £4,000  in  providing  this  expert 
instruction,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  Depart- 
ment took  over  the  services  of  those  experts.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  Organisation  Society  published  a 
long  series  of  leaflets  on  technical  instruction  ques- 
tions, giving  much  valuable  practical  information 
to  the  Societies  which  we  had  organised.  These  wore 
all  circulated,  as  were  other  publications,  free  to  the 
‘Societies,  or  to  anybody  who  wished  to  get  them.  Now, 

I come  to  give  a description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
Societies,  and  to  tell  the  Committee,  briefly,  how  they 
are  worked.  The  map,  which  yon  permitted  me  to 
hang  on  the  wall,  will  show  you  where  these  Societies 
are-  scattered  over  the  country,  and  also  the  type  to 
which  each  dot  belongs.  The  creameries  are  the  most 
important.  They  are  turning  out  about  one  and  a 
half  millions  worth  of  butter  in  the  year.  In  all  cases 
the  shareholders  elect  the  Committee,  and  in  all  cases 
the  liability  is  limited,  but  the  different  Societies  have 
to  be  worked  in  different  ways.  The  way  the 
•creameries  are  worked  is  this;  the  farmers  taking 
shares  in  the  concern  supply  the  milk  voluntarily  to  the 
creamery.  We  don’t  bind  them,  as  they  are  bound 
abroad,  although,  I think,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  we  should.  The  butter  fat  in  the  milk  is  bought 
■by  weight,  and  they  are  paid  the  price  for  that 
in  proportion  to  the  current  market  price  for  butter. 
If  a profit  is  made  on  the  year’s  working,  when  the 
accounts  are  audited,  that  profit  becomes  the  property 
of  the  shareholders  afteT  providing  for  depreciation  and 
■reserve,  and  is  generally  divided  5 per  cent,  to  shares, 
-and  the  balance  as  a dividend  calculated  on  the  value 
-of  the  produce  supplied  by  the  individual.  That 
mode  is  adopted,  because  it  would  be  possible  that  a 
■considerable  portion  of  the  capital  in  a dairy  society 
might  be  subscribed  by  . persons  other  than  the  cow 
•owners,  and  it  is  to  prevent  them  getting  more  than 
a reasonable  interest  on  shares  that  the  dividend  is 
strictly  limited  to  5 per  cent.,  and  the  balance  is 
.divided  up  in  proportion  to.  the  trade  of  the  members 
with  the  Society.  These  creameries  belong  to  two  classes, 
broadly,  central  creameries  and  auxiliaries.  In  the 
central  creamery  it  may  be  either  a creamery  perfectly 
self-contained  operating  over  an  areal  without  any 
auxiliaries,  or  it  may  be  a central  place  for  churning, 
supplied,  to  a great  extent,  with  cream  as  well  _ as 
milk,  or  it  may  be  a churning  factory  only,  taking 
in  no  milk  but  receiving  cream  from  auxiliaries  which 
separate  the  cream  from  the  milk,  but  in  aU.  cases  the 
basis  of  relation  between  the  milk  supplier  or  the 
-auxiliary  and  the  central  creamery,  is  payment  for  the 
milk  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
•which  it  contains.  , Up . to  the  time  the  co-operative 
creameries  were  started  there  was  no  such  accurate 
system  of  determining  the  quality  or  value  of  the  milk, 
and  the  creamery  proprietor  paid-  for  it  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way,  and  sometimes  in  a way  that  was  not 
'fair  to  the  milk  supplier.  For  example,  if  a man 


lived  on  the  borderland  of  two  districts,  served  by  Cct.  81, 1908, 
competing  creameries,  that  man’s  milk,  for  some  .YpY 
strange  reason,  was  worth  a penny  a gallon  more  than  * *■  • 

the  milk  of  the  man  who  lived  near  a creamery,  and 
could  not  go  anywhere  else.  The  next  type  of  Society 
I wish  to  describe  is  the  Agricultural  Society.  That 
may  be  either  a Society  for  the  purpose  of  agricul- 
tural requirements,  or  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  an  agricul- 
tural society  confines  itself  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
tural requirements.  It  is  a simple  business,  compara- 
tively, whereas  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  is  a 
business  of  very  great  difficulty,  and  indeed  it  has  not 
been  undertaken  with  any  great  success,  or  to  any 
great  extent  up  to  this  time.  These  Societies  are,  now 
being  started  on  rather  more  ambitiouB  lines  than 
those  which  originally  made  the  joint  purchase  of 
artificial  manures,  and  brought  down  the  prices.  No 
society,  except  in  a small  way,  has  done  any  business 
in  selling  agricultural  produce,  except  those  marked 
with  a star.  These  are  the  Wholesale  Society,  the 
Agency  Society,  and  the  Poultry  Federation.  The 
type  of  Agricultural  Societies,  which  we  advocate  being 
formed  at  the  present  time  under  our  Society,  cover 
a large  enough  area  to  do  a sufficiently  large  business 
to  pay  a secretary  a sufficient  salary  to  give  the 
Society  good  service.  The  ordinary  parish  society  is 
no  longer  possible  if  you  are  to  make  enough  money 
to  pay  a secretary,  so  what  is  done  is  this — the  far- 
mers in  each  parish  are  organised  with  the  object  of 
getting  shares  taken,  and  securing  local  representation 
on  the  central  Committee  of  Management.  The  centre 
of  operations  of  the  Society  is  fixed  at  some  place 
where  railway  or  canal  facilities  are  available,  and 
there  a store  is  erected  for  the  agricultural  require- 
ments of  the  Society,  that  is  to  say,  for  their  seeds, 
manures,  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  such  implements  and 
machinery  as  they  buy,  and  sometimes,  also  for  coal. 

So  far  none  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  have  gone  in 
for  the  sale  of  household  requirements  such  as  groceries, 
but  some  of  the  creameries  have  done  so. 

14493.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — For  the  purchase? — For  sale 
to  their  members.  Then  another  very  important  type 
of  society  is  the  Society  of  Poultry-keepers.  That  is  of 
great  value,  because  it  comes  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  poorest  people  in  the  country,  and  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  Congested  Districts  it  is  possible  to  start 
these  societies,  and  work  them  with  success.  All  our 
experience  goes  to  show  that  the  little  parish  trading 
societies  cannot  succeed  as  well  as  a number  of  parish 
units  joined  all  together  round  a convenient  centre,  and 
working  as  a federation  of  societies.  We  are  engaged 
in  organising,  and  have  organised  in  one  county  a 
poultry  society  which  covers  the  whole  county.  In 
Longford,  with  the  aid  of  the  County  Committee  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  a society  has 
been  established  which  has  twenty  branches,  and  rami- 
fies all  over  the  county.  The  same  thing  is  in  process 
of  establishment  in  Carlow,  and  also,  we  hope,  in  Wex- 
ford. The  business  of  a poultry  society  being  pri- 
marily the  sale  of  eggs,  their  object  is  to  secure 
that  there  shall  be  as  perfect  a grading  as  possible 
of  the  eggs.  In  dealing  with  this  industry  we  found 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  a 
foreigner  like  the  Dane,  unless  we  were  to  adopt  his 
methods  and  carry  them  out  with  the  same  accuracy. 

If  you  have  a small  volume  of  eggs  of  various  sizes 
you  cannot  grade  them  properly  so  as  to  guarantee 
the  weight ; you  must  work  over  a wide  area  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs.  The  suppliers  to  these 
societies  are-  shareholders.  They  don't  buy  eggs  by 
the  dozen  or  the  score  as  was  formerly  the  case,  or 
barter  groceries  for  them  ; they  buy  them  at  so  much  a 
lb.  The  price  per  lb.  is  based  on  the  market  price  for 
the  time  being.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  in  some 
cases,  where  we  have  tested  it,  after  several  years’ 
working,  to  increase  very  considerably  the  average 
weight  of  the  eggs  produced.  The  people  have  come 
to  see  that  it  does  not  pay  so.  well  to  keep  hens  which 
lay.  a small  egg  as  the  ones  which  lay  large  eggs,  and 
in  these  districts  it  is  now  the  rule,  where  the  societies 
are  started,  that  the  eggs  are  over  the  average  of  those 
where  there  are  no  societies. 

14494.  (Mr.  Dry  dan). — Does  that  lead  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  non-sitting  breed?- — It  depends  upon 
whether  the  people  who  are  going  in  for  a mixed 
policy  of  fattening  and  selling  eggs.  , The  pure  laying 
breeds  will  lay  twice  as  many  as  the  other  breeds. 

•Some  of  our  poultry  societies  have  taken  up  the  busi- 
ness of  cramming  and  coop  fattening.  In  North  Kill- 
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Oct.  31,  1806.  kenny  they  have  1,000  or  1,200  birds  in  the  coops, 
Mr  and  the  Longford  Society  is  going  to  do  something  in 

Andeiion.  tlle  same  direction,  and  so  also  the  society  of  Forth  in 
Wexford.  In  those  places  where  they  have  taken  up 
the  fattening  of  poultry  there  is  as  well  a large  supply 
of  eggs,  which  fetch  a good  price  in  the  London  market, 
the  buff  eggs.  Before  the  eggs  were  sent  up  to  the  mar- 
ket they  are  all  carefully  graded  and  weighed.  They 
are  also  carefully  tested,  ar.d  any  egg  which  is  at  all1 
doubtful  is  removed  from  the  case  and  put  aside.  At 
the  present  time  the  price  of  the  egg  so  graded  and 
packed,  and  sold  under  the  trade  mark  registered  for 
them  exceeds  the  price  realised  by  the  Danish  Egg 
Export  Company  by  Is.  6 d.  per  hundred. 

14495.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  a special  trade  mark, 
or  the  Irish  trade  mark  registered  in  Cork? — We  re- 
gister it  ourselves  ; the  egg  with  the  word  “ Cearca  ” 
being  the  Gaelic  for  poultry.  I think  Mr.  Diyden 
asked  me  about  the  flax  societies. 

14496.  (Chairman). — The  poultry  societies  are 
marked  yellow  on  that  map?— -Yes. 

14497.  They  have  not  spread  much  into  the  western 
or  south-western  districts? — No,  but  that  simple 
yellow  dot  in  Longford  represents  an  area  which  would 
be  occupied  by  about  twenty  ordinary  societies.  The 
flax  societies  are  worked  in  this  way : farmers  take 
shares  as  they  do  in  the  creamery  and  poultry  socie- 
ties. They  hire  a mill  for  scutching  flax,  sometimes 
they  buy  it  and  equip  it  themselves.  This  is  the  only 
society,  except  the  home  industries  societies,  assisted 
by  the  Department.  The  Department  provide  them 
with  a share  of  the  services  of  an  expert,  who  intro- 
duces improved  methods  of  scutching  flax,  but  for  this 
the  societies  have  to  impart  instruction  to  a certain 
number  of  young  men,  who  may  all  become  managers 
of  these  flax  factories.  We  have  not  applied  co-opera- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  the  crop,  which,  I think,  is 
the  utimate  thing  we  ought  to  aim  at,  and  the  co- 
operative sale  of  the  finished  product,  but  there  is  a 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  farmers,  particularly 
northern  flax-growers.  Everyone  considers  his  crop  is 
so  much  better  than  his  neighbour’s,  and  is  unwilling 
to  sell  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  mixed  with  his  neighbour’s 
flax. 

14498.  (Mr.  Micks).— -That  is  a healthy  feeling? — It 
may  be,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  introduce  a 
thorough-going  system  of  co-operation  if  that  feeling 
exists. 

14499.  If  they  all  have  to  shuffle  their  flax  up  to- 
gether there  would  be  a danger  that  the  quality  would 
deteriorate? — No,  it  would  have  to  be  carefully 
graded.  The  crop  would  have  to  be  valued  as  it  is 
d»n e abroad.  Belgian  flax  is  all  dealt  with  in  this  way, 
except  that  it  is  not  a co-operative  society  that  pur- 
chases the  crop,  but  a flax  merchant.  He  pulls  the 
crop,  steeps  the  straw,  scutches  and  sells  it,  and  the 
price  they  get  is  far  higher  than  the  price  we  get  for 
our  flax. 

14500.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It,  occurs  to  me  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  get  the  full  value,  unless  there  is  such 
an  organisation? — Co-operation  is  further  useful  this 
way  : instead  of  purchasing  flax  seed  locally,  and 
getting  inferior  seed,  they  purchase  co-operatively,  and 
get  their  seed  from  Rotterdam  or  Russia. 

14501.  (Mr.  Micks). — Co-operation  for  the  sale  of 
flax  has  not  been  started? — It  has. 

14502.  Do  they  keep  an  account  for  each  man,  virtu- 
ally, a ledger  entry  for  each  man  ? — Yes. 

14503.  So  that  you  really  keep  a strict  account  for 
each  man? — Yes.  I would  say  that  co-opeiration  has 
hardly  been  applied  to  sale,  except  that  they  employ 
a joint  salesman.  They  have  a depot  in  Belfast  where 
they  employ  a flax  merchant  of  standing.  They  send 
samples  up  from  the  co-operative  mill  to  the  agent 
in  Belfast.  The  agent  shows  these  samples  to  the 
buyers,  and  they  are  sold  on  the  sample.  Sometimes, 
if  he  is  rather  doubtful  about  the  quality  of  the  flax, 
he  gets  it  sent  in  in  bulk,  and  examines  it.  Last 
year  it  worked  very  well,  and  the  farmers  got  very 
satisfactory  prices. 

14504.  You  can  identify  each  man's  flax  in  the  sales 
book  ?— Yes. 

14505.  And  there  is  a percentage  for  agency  fee’ 

Yes.  I should  like  to  say  I hope  we  will  have  a 
thorough-going  co-operative  system  applied  to  the  flax 
industry,  just  as  we  had  in  the  creameries- -if  you 
have  a sufficiently  reliable  body  to  value  growing  crops 
m which  the  farmers  will  have  confidence. 


14506.  You  have  never  tried  to  apply  eo-oDera*;,..  , 
sea  Ssliing  f-We  here  talked  of  it,  b„t  the 
seemed  to  be  very  great,  but  still  I think  co-oner*^ 
might  be  substituted  for  the  present  partnership0'1 
tem,  in  a number  of  cases,  and  be  of  great  adva*^ 
to  the  fishermen. 

UfOT  (Hr.  Offilm).— How  do  you  mean  ( 
ship  ?— In  the  boat.  * Aer 

14508.  Does  the  partnership  extend  over  more  tha 
one  boat?— Not  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Man  it 
does.  The  societies,  when  they  increased  to  a cer 
tain  number,  found  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  combine 
for  purchase  and  sale  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  in 
dividual  faimer  to  join  with  his  fellows  in  the  parish' 
and  in  1893  a federation  of  Co-operativo  Dairy  Socie. 
ties  was  started  in  Limerick  called  the  Irish  Co-opera- 
tive Agency  Society.  Societies  were  admitted  to  mem 
bership  by  taking  shares  in  proportion  to  their  trade 
These  were  the  original  members,  and  subsequently  a 
share  qualification  was  fixed  at  a definite  sum  1 pw 
body  has  done  very  great  sendee  to  the  creameries 
but  owing  toi  the  great  number  of  difficulties  which  it 
had  in  its  early  stages,  bad  management,  and  amateur- 
ish directorship,  it  made  heavy  losses,  which  it  has 
now  recouped,  and  lias  a substantial  reserve  and  v 
largo  trade,  but  unless  all  the  creameries  were  to  sell 
all  their  produce  through  it,  it  could  never  attain  it* 
full  degree  of  efficiency.  Thle  ideal  of  the  Agency  Society 
was  that  all  the  creameries  should  tlirough  it  sell  the 
whole  of  tlieir  produce,  and  then  this  body  represent- 
ing their  interests  woiuld  practically  control  the  Irish 
creamery,  butter  trade.  It  has  not  been  able  to  do- 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  societies  have  not 
supported  it  in  the  way  They  ought  to  have  done,  but 
it  has  acquired  a controlling  influence  on  the  trade 
and  exercises  that  influence  to  steady  prices,  and  it 
also  helps  the  societies  when  markets  are  dull.  Some- 
times, when  markets  are  brisk,  the  societies  have  so 
many  offers  for  their  produce  that  they  don’t  know 
which  to  take.  When  markets  are  dull  they  are  glad 
to  have  the  Agency  Society  to  relieve  them  of  their 
product.  Some  societies  always  sell  through  the 
Agency.  That  is  one  Society  now  selling  produce. 
Another  federation  for  sale  has  more  recently  been 
formed,  called  the  Irish  Federated  Poultry  Societies. 
That  is  working  on  more  rigid  lines  that  the  Co- 
operative Agency.  All  the  Poultry  Societies  formed 
by  the  Organisation  Society  are  bound  by  their  rules 
to  become  members  of  the  Federated  Poultry  Societies, 
■and  as  long  as  they  remain  members  are  compelled' 
to  sell  all  their  eggs  through  it,  and  it  is  by  that 
means  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  for  this  brand  of 
eggs  Is.  6 d.  per  hlid.  over  the  Danish  prices.  It  worked 
extremely  well  in  1906,  and  the  turn-over  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  about  £20,000  on  a capital  of  £300,  which 
is  a very  remarkable  achievement,  and  we  expect  to  do- 
a trade  next  year  of  close  on  £100,000.  So  much  for 
the  co-operative  sale  of  produce.  The  Co-operativo- 
Agricultural  Societies  are  federated  together  into  a 
body  called  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Dublin.  This  body 
purchases  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  artificial  manures,  im- 
plements, machinery,  and  all  sorts  of  farming  require- 
ments. It  has  entered  into  a contract  with  an  Irish 
Manure  Factory  for  a period  of  five  years,  three 
years  of  which  have  run,  to  supply  the  Co-operative- 
Societies  on  special  terms.  The  Irish  manure 
trade,  recognising  that  the  co-operative  movement  bad 
cotne  to  stay,  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  all 
the  trade  concentrated  through  one  Federation  than  to 
look  after  several  hundred  societies  throughout  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  local  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  full  traders’  terms  for  their  manures, 
and  they  gave  the  Wholesale  Society  an  overriding 
commission  of  2^-  per  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  trade  and  keeping  it  together.  last 
season  the  total  sales  of  manures  manufactured  by 
Irish  firms  was  175,000  tons.  In  1900,  the  total  sales 
for  the  year  from  the  same  source  were  120,000  tons ; 
that  is  an  increas  in  six  years  of  55,000  tons,  and  the 
members  of  the  manure  manufacturing  trade  freely 
admit  that  this  increase  in  the  use  of  manures  has 
been  due  to  two  factors,  one  to  the  cheapening  of 
manures  by  the  Co-operative  -Societies,  and  the  other 
to  the  mare  intelligent  application  of  those  manures 
owing  to  the  teaching  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Chairman,  I mentioned  to  you,  I think. 
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f first  year  the  Organisation 
c/v'iptv  was  lorxuera  w ,nvitatidn  was  extended  to 
**Lies  to  subscribe  to  its  funds  and  take  part  in  its 
mLaeement.  The  societies  did  not  come  m m any 
-,iprable  numbers  at  first,  and  there  are  still  a 
aSTT-Seae.  Which  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
Canieation  Society,  but  that  is  explained  by  the  fact 
Y?t  tliose  societies,  although  they  are  not  unmindful 
the  benefits  received  from  the  Organisation,  are 
otrumling  to  get  out  of  debt.  In  no  case  m 
Sand  libLt  I know  of  was  the  shtae  capital  suffi- 
cient for  the  preliminary  capitalisation  of  the  society's 
business  but  in  every  case  the  Committee  of  the 
Sociey  had  to  go  to  banks  and  obtain  money  on 
their  own  security  to  a considerable  amount.  You 
will  see  they  are  not  wealthy  bodies' : they  have  not 
much  money  to  spare,  and  while  they  are  willing  to 
nav  a fee  for  a reasonable  amount  of  service  to  them- 
selves they  are  not  willing  to  pay  fees  for  the  creation 
of  societies  elsewhere,  or  the  benefit  of  other  societies. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  started  a 
.cry  Was  raise  that  here  was  a Department  with  un- 
limited funds  which  ought  to  do  the  work  hitherto 
done  by  the  Organisation  Society,  and  it  -was  imagined 
the  Department  could,  and  would,  do  all  -hase  things, 
and  from  that  day  our  subscriptions  began  to  fall  off, 
and  then,  although  the  number  of  our  societies  in- 
creased our  affiliation  fees  did  not  increase  in  the  same 
proportion,  so  that  in  that  way  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  actually  weakened  our  connection 
with  the  societies  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Department,  very  shortly  after  it 
started,  proceeded  to  take  over  and  do  for  societies  a 
-great  deal  of  useful  work  in  the  shape  of  expert  in- 
struction, which  we  had  been  giving  them  before.  In 
connection  with  that  our  Society  has  been  criticised  for 
having  spent  a great  deal  of  money  and  wasted  a great 
deal  of  money,  but  nobody,  and  I see  there  are  some 
members  of  the  Committee  who  are  familiar  with  the 
■condition  of  things  in  Ireland— -Mr.  Micks  and  Mr. 
Brown  both,  know  perfectly  well  the  state  of  things 
when  we  started— nobody  would  be  surprised  if  we 
spent  three  or  four  times  the  amount  on  the  work,  the 
people  were  so  prejudiced  against  anything  new,  so 
conservative  in  their  ideas.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
I attended  fifty  meetings  before  we  succeeded  in  start- 
ing one  society.  We  were  attacked  by  a number  of 
people  who  thought  this  movement  had  some  ulterior 
■ object.  Our  critics,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  very 
much  increased  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  our  work. 
Almost  every  newspaper  was  against  us,  and  the  poli- 
ticians of  all  schools  looked  askance  at  us,.  and  only 
a few  farmers  who  had  benefited  by  the  societies  were 
impressed  with  the  work  we  did,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the. help  ws  got  from  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions  we  would  have  made  no  headway  at  all.  They 
stood  by  us,  and  gave  us  splendid  help.  Now,  there 
was  a resolution  which  was  sent  in,  I believe,  by  the 
Killesliandra  Dairy  Society  to  your  Committee  protest- 
ing against  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  malting  payments  to  the  Organisation  Society.  I prof- 
pose  to  put  in  that  resolution,  because  it  is  the  only 
resolution  which  has  come  in  to  us  from  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  from  over  800  societies,  and  which  condemns 
this  aid  from  the  Department.  On  the  other  hand, 
I should  like  to  put  in  resolutions  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  societies  in  favour  of  onr  work. 

14509.  ( Chairman ). — Before  you  do  that,  will  you 
tell  us  exactly  what  the  change  is.  At  present,  we 
know,  this  question  is  under  discussion  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  stands  over.  Is  that  an  additional  help,  or 
is  it  in  substitution  of  what  the  Department  have 
subscribed  before  ; how  does  it  stand  ? — The  Council 
•of  Agriculture  will  meet  next  month,  and  will  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Organisation  Society  should  be  em- 
ployed to  do  this  organisation  work,  or  whether  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Department  itself  either 
•directly  or  through  the  County  Committees.  The 
'Council  of  Agriculture  have  passed  a resolution  in 


favour  of  the  Department's  supplying  the  funds  for  Oct.  3L  1908. 
agricultural  organisation,  but  the  precise  channel  Mr  K 
through  which  they  should  be  administered,  has  yet  Anderson, 
to  be  decided.  It  would  be  impossible  to  wade  through 
all  these  resolutions,  but  I have  resolutions  here  from 
180  societies,  consisting  of  70  creameries,  24  agricul- 
tural, and  26  credit  associations,  and  20  miscellaneous 
societies  having  an  aggregate  membership  of  21,737, 
and  an  aggregate  turn-over  of  £519,968,  and  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  September 
that  we  issued  a circular  to  the  societies  asking  them 
to  express  their  opinion,  you  will  admit  that  that  was 
a very  considerable  response  to  the  following  appeal : 

“ The  Irish  Agricultural  Association  has  received  several 
resolutions  expressing  the  confidence  of  the  societies 
in  the  I.A.O.S.,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  it  during  the  course  of 
this  inquiry.  The  Committee  considers  that  societies 
throughout  the  country  should  take  steps  to  pass  re- 
solutions stating  the  value  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  I.A.O.S.  since  its  inception,  and  also 
the  benefits  which  farmers  have  received  from  the 
Organisation  generally.”  I will  baud  Mr.  Taylor 
copies  of  the  resolutions  which,  I think,  are  a very 
interesting  refutation  of  a great  deal  of  the  evidence 
you  have  heard  here. 

14510.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Wliat  is  the  general  tenor? 

— Here  is  the  Garrison  resolution  (reads  resolution). 

The  Glenmore  County  Society  writes  (reads  resolu- 
tion). 

14511.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  all  these  resolutions  from 
co-operative  societies  ? — Yes. 

14512.  These  are  all  favourable  resolutions? — Yes. 

14513.  (Chairman). — At  the  outset,  as  I understand, 
the  first  step  the  Department  took  was  to  take  over 
your  expert  instructors  ? — That  was  the  first  step. 

14514.  Is  it  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a direct  contribution  from  the  funds 
of  the  Department  to  your  society  1 — No  ; because  the 
direct  ■ contribution  was  made  to  the  scheme  for 
1905-06,  and  was  limited  to  the  following  work — 
Agricultural  Banks,  Live  Stock  Insurance  Societies, 

Home  Industry  Societies,  and  £250  for  administra- 
tion expenses. 

14515.  This  is  the  first  time  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a general  subscription  of  £3,700,  without  specify- 
ing a particular  purpose  ? — That  is  so ; it  is  in  opera- 
tion, and  will  terminate  on  the  28tli  of  February 
next. 

14516.  Is  that  for  one  year? — Yes,  that  was  to 
supplement  what  funds  we  ourselves  had. 

14517.  Practically,  the  question  is  whether  that 
should  be  continued ; that  is  the  question  which  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  will  be  asked  to  consider,  or 
some  modification  of  the  arrangement?  This  is  the 
Killesliandra  resolution  (reads  resolution).  I think 
I had  better  not  call  it  anything  stronger  than  a mis- 
take, here,  in  saying  that  the  Society  was  not  respon- 
sible to,  or  elected  by,  the  Societies,  until  1904.  The 
opportunity  was  offered  in  1894,  and  the  actual  change 
in  the  rules,  giving  the  societies  representation,  fol- 
lowed a year,  or  a year  and  a half,  after  that,  and  it 
was  open  to  the  societies  at  any  time  to  come  in  and 
take  complete  control  of  the  Organisation  Society. 

14518.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Is  it  an  accurate  statement 
that  the  payments  by  the  Department  do  not  appear 
in  the  accounts  of  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — They  do  not,  because 
the  money  paid  by  the  Department  was  not  for 
organising  work,  but  expert  instruction  work  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Department.  The  Com- 
mittee consulted  as  to  whether  it  should  appear,  and 
they  thought  not,  because  it  was  not  for  organising 
work. 

14519.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  not  used? — Not  a 
penny.  As  a matter  of  fact  a great  deal  of  the  money 
subscribed  for  organising  work  had  to  be  used  to  ad- 
minister the  expenditure  of  these  payments. 

14520.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  other  accounts 
for  other  working  expenses? — There  were  certain  ac- 
counts kept  in  our  ledgers. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


14520a.  (Witness). — I put  in  (produced)  the  rules  of 
•one  of  our  co-operative  creamery  societies  that  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  newly-formed  societies,  they  are 
model,  rules.  The  next  item  on  this  Memorandum  of 
mine  is  the  effect  of  our  work  on  the  material  and 
social  condition  of  the  people.  The  material  effect 
■of  the  work,  I think,  is  evidenced  by  the  stability 


of  the  societies  which  we  have  formed  and  are  still  in 
existence  to  a very  considerable  extent.  The  actual 
number  of  societies  on  the  1st  of  January  last  was 
844,  made  up  of  332  creameries  doing  an  estimated 
tradei — because  our  returns  are  not  quite  complete 
yet— of  £1,345,500,  with  a membership  of  42,786,  and 
paid-up  capital  of  £114,942,  and  a loan  capital  of 
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Oti.  81, 190G.  £105,737  ; of  153  agricultural  societies  with  a member- 
g ~k  ship  of  14,096,  a paid-up  capital  of  £3,828,  a loan 
.Anderion  ■ capital  of  £21,978,  and  a trade  turn-over  of  £85,000. 

•Mr.  Russell  has  given  particulars  of  the  agricultural 
banks,  they  were  231.  with  a membership  of  13,035, 
a loan  capital  of  £38,428,  including  deposits  of  mem- 
bers and  an  estimated  turn-over  of  £45,000.  The 
poultry  societies  number  23,  with  a membership  of 
6,049,  and  a paid-up  capital  of  £1,750,  and  a loan 
capital  of  £2,950,  and  an  estimated  turn-over  of 
£40,000.  The  home  industries  societies  number  56, 
membership,  2,811 ; paid-up  capital;  £2,338 ; loan 
capital,  £775  ; turn-over,  £15,000.  Flax  societies,  9 ; 
membership,  430  ; paid-up  capital,  £102 — this  I may 
just  here  remark  is  a new  type  of  society — loan  capital, 
£1,240  ; trade  turn-over,  £5,000.  Trade  federations, 
which  embrace  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society, 
the  Agency  Society,  the  Federated  Poultry  Societies, 
and  the  Bee-keepers  Federation,  4 in  number,  with  a 
membership  of  330  societies,  paid-up  capital  £4,010, 
loan  capital  of  £5,830,  and  trade  turn-over  of 
£225,000.  Miscellaneous  societies,  including  Bee- 
keepers, 36,  membership  of  3,995,  share  capital  £5,078, 
loan  capital  £3,520,  trade  tum-over  £12,500.  The 
totals  are  844  societies,  membership,  82,532 ; paid-up 
capital,  £132,048  ; loan  capital,  £180,458  ; trade  turn- 
over, £1,773,000.  The  increase  per  cent,  of  these 
societies  between  1899,  when  the  Department  was  con- 
stituted, and  the  present  year,  have  been  as  follows — 
104  per  cent.,  that  is  in  the  number  of  societies, 
agricultural  societies,  108  per  cent.  ; poultry  societies, 
155  per  cent.  ; banks,  452  per  cent.  ; miscellaneous 
societies,  69  per  cent. 

14521.  {Chairman). — Has  the  increase  in  the  numbers 
been  uniform,  hag  there  been  a progressive  increase? — 
In  the  case  of  creameries  the  rate  of  increase  'in  the 
future,  will  be  very _ considerably  diminished,  because 
most  of  the  ground  is  occupied,  but  if  winter  dairying 
can  be  introduced  to  any  extent,  creameries  will  in- 
crease in  considerable  numbers  in  tillage  districts.  In 
the  other  districts  I should  say  the  rate  of  accelera- 
tion would  increase  in  the  future  now  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  societies  have  become  better  known. 

14522.  In  what  ratio  has  it  increased  in  the  past? 
It  has  increased  not  exactly  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, but  it  has  increased,  each  year  has  been  an 
increase  on  the  preceding  one  ?— Yes,  a very  consider- 
able increase.  Another  item  of  information  which 
might  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  is  that  the 
value  of  plant  and  buildings  owned  by  these  societies 
is  in  round  figures,  £250,000.  That,  I submit,  is 
evidence  of  the  value  which  farmers  have  derived  from 
these  societies,  that  they  have  not  only  been  induced 
to  invest  capital,  but  they  start  these  societies,  and 
in  almost  every  case  the  trade  of  these  societies  has 
increased.  The  effect  of  co-operation  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  on  the  people  is  this,  it  makes  them  more 
inquisitive  for  information  and  more  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  teachings  of  such  bodies  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  districts  where  co-opera- 
tive organisation  has  been  pretty  well  advanced,  the 
work,  of  the  Department  has  been  rendered  very  much 
more  easy,  and  the  people  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  and  apply  them  with  a great  deal 
more  intelligence.  I think  the  reason  of  that  is  this 
that  in  the  co-operative  societies  there  will  always  be 
some  few  men  who  will  come  to  the  top,  the  natural 
leadera  of  thought  m that  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
imitative  spirit  is  very  strong  in  Ireland,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  members  of  the  society  when  thev 
£2  °L  the  district  ha™  adopted 

" Tw  +^  Wl11  follow.Jthem,  as  » matter  of  course, 
so  that  the  progressive  ideas  and  acts  of  these  people 
become  the  common  practice  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
a.  ^operative  society.  Since  I began 
my  present  work,  seventeen  years  ago,  I have  seen  a 
very  great  change  in  the  country,  notably  in  connec- 
SSSJ"??  the  Sta7ldard  of  livinS-  the  standard  of 
I3S  ™Proved>  and  Pe°Ple  have  got 

very  much  higher  ideas  about  their  rights  and 
pleasures  than  they  had  in  the  past.  There  £ 
also  another  very  noticeable  improvement,  due 
to  the  starting  of  co-operative  societies,  as  the 
particular  change  I am  about  to  refer  to  now 
unquestionably  is.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  there  are 
districts  which  unfortunately  in  the  past  have  been 
at  war  with  each  other,  where  the  two  principal  reli- 
f'rJr  pretty  evenly  balanced,  and  religious 
animosity  and  bigotry  was  carried;  to  a great  extent 
S r,  I"°V0menJfciook  root  those”  places/ you 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  work 
together  at  all,  they  had  no  intercourse  with  each 


other,  and  when  they  did  meet  on  certain  occasi^o  *• 
the  year  it  was  to  exchange  hostilities.  0,18 

14523.  (Mr.  Micks).  Don’t  you  think  that  • 
rather  too  strong  a description  of  the  animositi«  T- 
the  North?— Of  course,  I am  not  speaking  eenemllv 
but  of  certain  districts,  where  the  balances  of  navti 
are  even.  paraes 

14524.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  they  live  together  in  „ 
friendly  way,  except  on  those  few  days  in  the  year! 
Tffiey  did  not  mix  as  a matter  of  fact,  with  ead 
other  or  do  much  business  m common,  but  we  fon-nd 
where  our  societies  were  started  it  was  the  means  nf' 
getting  them  together  to  work  together  for  a comm™ 
purpose  on  which  they  could  all  agree,  and  as™* 
societies  have  a rule  which  prohibits  them  discussing 
religious  or  political  questions,  these  questions  neve? 
arose,  and  so  there  was  no  cause  of  disagreement  The 
instances  I was  going  to  refer  to  may  give  you  ‘a  sonrf 
idea  of  what  these  societies  can  do.  There  was  one 
particular  parish  in  the  North  of  Ireland  where  there 
were  two  rival  factions,  and  both  were  equipped  with 
the  usual  fife  and  drum  band,  and  on  a certain  cele- 
bration  in  July  it  was  discovered  that  the  band  of 
one  party  was  out  of  order,  so  they  sent  a requisition 
to  the  opposite  party  to  know  if  they  might  borrow 
the  band  for  the  occasion,  and  the  drum,  which  was 
the  principal  part  of  the  band,  was  lent  to  them  I 
doht  think  that  would  have  been  possible  in  the- 

14525.  They  co-operated  in  the  matter  of  the  drum? 
—They  did.  On  the  whole,  I think  the  movement  has 
done  more  than  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  it  has  merely  given  them  a business  training ; 
they  had  never  kept  accounts,  and  had  to  be  taught 
everything  from  the  commencement,  and  that  was 
one  reason  why  the  expenses  of  the  organisation  was 
so  great.  We  had  uneducated  material  to  deal  with. 
There  is  still  a difficulty  in  connection  with  managers 
for  the  societies,  but  that  is  gradually  being  over- 
come, as  they  train  apprentices  now  to  become- 
managers. 

(Chairman).— Where  do  you  get  your  mana- 
gers ?— They  are  practically  all  Irish ; we  try  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  employment  of  local  men  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  better  to  take  a man  out  of  his. 
own  parish  and  put  him  somewhere  else  and  get  a 
stranger  in. 

14527.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  the  societies  generally 
concur  in  the  desirability  of  that  policy  ?— Well,  they 
do;  at  first  it  was  a difficulty,  because  naturally  the 
man  with  the  most  relations  had  the  strongest  claim 
for  the  appointment,  now  they  have  found  that  is- 
rather  expensive,  because  it  is  difficult  for  a man 
with  local  ties  to  go  square  and  fair  with  people  who- 
are  either  great  friends  of  his  or  the  reverse. 

14528.  (Chairman). — Do  you  adopt  that  as  a prin- 
ciple that  you  don’t  appoint  people  in  their  own 
locality? — We  don’t  recommend  the  appointment  of 
local  people ; of  course  each  society  appoints  its  own 
officers.  Since  the  Land  Purchase  Act  was  passed  it. 
has  given  a very  considerable  impetus  to  the  co-opera- 
tive movement.  I think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
an  idea  got  abroad  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  that 
any  additional  profit  reaped  by  the  tenant  farmer 
might  be  used  as  a lever  to  raise  his  rent.  I think 
that  is  gradually  being  got  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  that  certainly  did  interfere  with  our  work- 
in  the  early  days.  I may  say  here  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  our  Committee  that  co-operative  credit, 
for  example,  as  Mr.  Russell  pointed  out  this  morning, 
and  co-operative  live  stock  insurances,  and  a better 
system  of  co-operative  marketing  produce,  will  be 
absolutely  essential  if  the  newly-created  peasant  pro- 
prietary is  to  hold  its  own  even  with  the  improved 
conditions  under  which  they  live.  I should  just  like 
to  refer  to  something  I said  before  the  adjournment 
as  to  what  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  had  said  at  the  in- 
augural meeting  of  our  Society,  as  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  quotation  I made  might  lead  to  a miscon- 
ception of  what  he  said.  What  he  said  was:— "I 
t a f0™ard  constitution  of  a Central  Chamber 

of  Agriculture  to  which  delegates  would  be  sent  from 
a 6 *oca^  societies  which  we  should  have  organised. 
As  soon  as  the  local  associations  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  give  this  body  a right  to  speak  for  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland,  the  mission  of  our  Society 
would  be  fulfilled.”  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
necessity  for  a oentral  organising  body  would  dis- 
appear,  but  rather  that  the  control  of  that  body 
would  be  transferred  from  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  ^ farmers  themselves.  We  don’t  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  contribute  a fund  per- 
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QTipntlv  for  co-operative  agricultural  organisation, 
vft-  in  the  present  condition  of  things  it  is  clear  that 
7 cannot  expect  to  get  subscriptions  from  private 


to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently.  ™ —*•'» 

Tp  01lr  minds  that  the  future  of  this  co-opera- 
Hve  movement  must  be  provided  for  out  of  the  move- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  earnings  of  the  move- 
ment itself,  which  has  been  the  case  everywhere  else, 
but  the  Committee,  of  course,  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
tiiat  Ireland  is  a good  deal  more  backward  than  other 
countries  where  co-operative  organisation  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  our  general  opinion  that  in  trade 
federation,  linking  up  these  societies  and  doing  their 
business  in  the  most  up-to-date  and  efficient  way 
the  funds  will  be  found  to  carry  on  the  local  organi- 
sation. A very  small  percentage  charged  on  the  total 
trade  of  these  societies  would  suffice  to  provide  an 
ample  organising  fund  which  would  free  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  all  obligation  to  contribute 
under  that  head.  Dealing  with  the  evidence  given 
at  Limerick,  which  I think  you  indicated  we  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  replying  to,  I should  like  to 
speak  as  to  our  attitude  towards  co-operative  bacon- 
curing in  particular.  More  than  one  witness  attacked 
the  policy  of  the  Society  regarding  that,  but  I find 
that  as  far  back  as  1895,  the  Organisation  Society 
approached  the  Association  of  Bacon  curers,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Denny,  and  wrote  a letter 
from  which  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  read  a few 


“ 27 th  June,  1895. 


“Dear  Sirs, — I am  directed  by  the  Committee  of 
this  Society  to  send  you  by  this  post  a copy  of  their 
Report  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1895,  together 
with  a copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  held  on  the  8th  May.  The  Committee  desire 
me  to  request  that  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  care- 
fully peruse  both  these  Reports.  From  these  you  will 
sec-  that  the  success  which  has  attended  the  introduc- 
tion of  co-operative  system  among  Irish  dairy  farmers 
lias  encouraged  the  promoters  of  agricultural  organi- 
sation to  extend  their  operations  to  other  branches 
of  agriculture,  with  the  result  that  a number  of 
agricultural  co-operative  societies  have  been  organised 
in  non-dairying  districts.  The  primary  object  of 
these  societies  is  the  joint  purchase  of  their  members’ 
requirements,  but  it  is  further  contemplated  that  they 
shall  be  utilised  for  the  joint  sale  of  their  members’ 
farm  produce,  and,  ultimately,  by  federation,  for  the 
sale  of  live  stock.  The  co-operative  dairy  societies, 
likewise,  are  undertaking  these  developments.  Be- 
tween the  dairies  and  the  agricultural  societies  there 
are  now  existing  in  Ireland  close  on  100  co-operative 
societies  of  farmers,  with  a total  membership  exceed- 
ing 8,000.  The  point  to  which  the  Committee  desire 
to  draw  your  special  attention  is  this : — Very  frequent 
complaints  have  been  made  to  our  organisers  by  far- 
mers assembled  at  co-operative  meetings,  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  under  which  the  bacon  trade  is  carried 
on  have  reduced  the  profits  of  pig-feeding  to  a mini- 
mum. It  is  obvious  indeed  that  foreign  competition 
—especially  that  of  such  countries  as  Denmark,  where 
co-operative  organisation  has  made  such  strides — is 
having  a depressing  effect  on  the  Irish  bacon  trade  in 
general,  ancl  that  the  industry  is  threatened  with  a 
similar  crisis  to  that  through  which  the  Irish  butter 
was  passing  when  co-operation  came  to  its  rescue. 
The  farmer,  or  producer  of  the  pig  at  any  rate,  has 
seen  his  profit  vanish  to  the  point  at  which  he  is 
faced  with  the  alternative  that  unless  something  be 
done  to  improve  the  situation,  it  will  no  longer  pay 
him  to  keep  pigs,  while  on  his  part  the  home  mar- 
kets undergo  a serious  shrinkage.  In  considering  the 
various  remedies  suggested  to  this  state  of  things,  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  unprofit- 
ableness is  due  in  a great  measure  to  unnecessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  selling  and  buying  of  pigs, 
and  that  if  these  expenses  could  be  reduced,  a larger 
margin  of  profit  would  be  available  at  each  end,  that 
is,  both  for  the  pig  producer  and  the  bacon  manufac- 
turer. It  has  also  been  represented  and  argued  with 
much  force  that  the  present  system  of  selling  by 
guess-work  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  all  pigs 
should  be  bought  by  live  weight.  "We  are  aware  that 
purchasing  by  dead  weight  has  been  tried  by  some 
curers,  but  the  fatal  objection  to  this  system  is  that 
the  producer  always  exhibits  a feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  actual  weights 
returned  by  the  manufacturer,  and  no  desire  is  ex- 
pressed for  such  a change. 


14529.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  it  not  be  weighed  in  Oct.  31^1606. 
the  market  where  he  drove  his  pork? — He  does  not  Mr  R ^ 
kill  them  in  the  .South,  this  refers  to  the  South,  the  Andcrion. 
live  pigs  go  to  the  curer’s  factory  and  they  are  there' 
killed  and  then  weighed. 

14530.  You  suggest  live  weight? — Yes.  _ “The 
objection  that  the  live  weight  of  the  animal  is  not  a 
sufficient  guide  will  not  he  made  by  any  who  are 
conversant  with  the  system  in  America.  We  would 
impress  upon  you  that  our  present  intention  is  not 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative 
bacon  curing  factories,  such  as  have  been  recently 
started  with  notable  success  in  Denmark,  hut  rather 
to  suggest  to  our  federated  agricultural  and  dairy 
societies  some  means  by  which  their  members  could 
dispose  of  their  pigs  to  the  existing  curing  establish- 
ments on  an  equitable  basis,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  unnecessary  middleman.  We  believe 
that  by  so  doing  we  shall  improve  not  only  the 
position  of  the  producer  , hut  also  that  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Our  aim  is  to  bring  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  between  these  interests,  and 
to  avoid  the  friction  which  our  recent  experience  at 
meetings  of  farmers  convinces  ns  must  otherwise 
occur.  The  Committee,  therefore,  desire  me  to  in- 
vite yon  or  some  member  of  your  firm  to  confer  with 
them  on  this  important  subject.  If  you  agree  to  do 
so,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  and  suggest  what 
time  would  he  the  most  convenient  for  you  to  attend 
a conference  either  here  or  in  Limerick. 


“ I am,  yours  faithfully, 

“ (Signed),  R.  A.  Anderson,  Secretary." 

They  met  us  in  conference. 

14531.  You  were  present  at  them  all  ? — I was.  Then, 
as  a result  of  all  the  conferences  the  following  minute 
was  adopted  by  the  I.A.O.S.  about  the  30th  October, 
1895.  It  was  decided  that  “As  the  curers  had  not 
only  refused  to  accept  the  suggestions  which  the 
society  made  at  the  Conference  at  Limerick  J unction, 
but  also  had  refused  to  deal  with  co-operative  dairies 
and  agricultural  associations  as  such  within  the 
I.A.O.S.,  its  sole  position  being  that  of  mouthpiece 
and  representative  of  these  societies  they  are  thus 
precluded  from  continuing  the  negotiations.”  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  Denny. to  the 
above  effect,  and  express  the  great  regret  of  the 
society  that  the  matter  .had  thus  .terminated.  After 
that  the  Organisation  Society  was  asked  by  the 
farmers  of  .Roscommon  and  Mountbellew  districts  to 
organise  bacon-curing  factories,  and  two  small 
factories  were  started,  a very  large  area  of  country 
was  organised,  hut  the  very  important  precaution  of 
effectively  binding  the  farmers  to  supply  pigs  to  these 
factories  until  such  time  as  their  success  would  be 
assured  was  not  taken.  The  result  was  that  since 
these  factories  commenced  to  work  the  pig-buyers  oflered 
prices  which  they  had  never  offered  before,  and  the 
co-operative  bacon-curing  factories  were  left  without 
a supply,  and  they  had  to  shut  dowm. 

14532.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whose  buyers  bought 
at  Roscommon?— I could  not  say  with  certainty. 

14533.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  from 
Waterford,  'Cork,  or  Limerick? — I don’t  think  they 
would  have  to  come  from  as  far  as  Waterford. 

14534.  Were  they  from  Ulster?— No,  they  never 
came  to  that  part  of  the  country,  they  were  southern 
buyers,  and,  I think,  principally  came  from  Lmerick. 

14535.  (Mr.  Brovm). — What  year  was  that?— 1895, 
the  starting  of  these  societies  took  place  .almost  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  with 
the  baoom-ourers.  , „ , 

14536.  How  long  were  they  running  ?— Not  running 

9 14537.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  you  tell  us  exactly  what 
took  place  at  the  negotiations,  when  yon  asked  for  live 
weight  ?— As  well  as  I can  recollect.  Unfortunately  we 
had  a flood  in  our  office  which  destroyed  a great 
number  of  important  papers.  What  happened 
was  this:  we  asked  the  bacon-curers  to  pur- 

chase pigs  from  the  co-operative  societies  in  their 
coporate  capacity  as  oo-operative  societies,  and  te  buy 
these  pigs  by  live  weight,  and  they  refused  to  re- 
cognise; the  societies,  or  to  introduce  the_  £ve  weight 
system.  Three  years  ago  Tipperary  invited  us  to  go 
and  organise  a co-operative  bacon-curing  ind  tj 
there,  and  I attended  the  preliminary  meeting  myself 
and  at  that  meeting  I used  every  argument  I could 
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think  of  to  try  and  divert  the  people  from,  going  in 
for  it.  I was  alive  to  the  dangers  of  it,  and  had  fresh 
in  my  recollection  the  failures  in  Roscommon  and 
Mountbellew.  'So  much  did  I insist  on  those  dangers 
that  I -was  told  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  .the  Tip- 
perary people  did  not  want  any  more  visits  from  me, 
they  wanted  encouragement  and  not  cold  water.  The 
organisation  went  on,  and  a number  of  pigs  were 
guaranteed  to  the  factory,  hut  for  some  reason  or 
other  Tipperary  did  not  proceed  with  the  project. 

14538.  Is  it  abandoned? — It  is  in  abeyance,  the 
society  has  been  registered. 

14539.  And  they  have  acquired  a site? — I don’t 
think  they  have  gone  as  far  as  that.  At  Roscrea,  how- 
ever, the  organisation  has  been  applied  to  some  twenty 
parishes,  most  of  the  organisation  work  has  been  done 
locally.  At  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  movement 
there  I went  down  and  used  the  same  arguments  as 
I did  in  Tipperary,  I told  them  that  the  first  thing 
that  would  happen  when  they  started  was  that  the 
price  of  pigs  would  be  raised,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  to  meet  this  competition  at  home, 
and  reduced  prices  at  the  other  side,  and 
they  would  have  an  unknown  article  on  the 
market  to  compete  with*  an  article  sold  under 
well-known  brands.  I recommended  them  that 
it  would  be  better  to  try  and  improve  their  methods 
of  breeding  and  feeding,  so  as  to  produce  a thoroughly 
good  pig,  and  then  arrange  terms  with  the  curers. 
The  answer  to  that  was  that  if  they  went  to  all  this 
trouble  in  improving  their  pigs  they  thought  they 
might  as  well  have  the  profit,  and  were  prepared  to 
take  all  the  risks  I have  enumerated.  To-day  in  Roscrea 
they  have  over  3,000  shareholders,  and  a subscribed 
-capital  of  £10,000,  they  have  'acquired  a site  near  the 
station,  they  have  given  a contract  for  the  erection 
•of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  its  equipment  with  the 
most  up-to-date  machinery  at  a cost  of  £6,000  and 
they  are  going  .ahead. 

14540.  (Mr.  Dryden). — 'Working  on  a different 
basis,  pigs  are  guaranteed  to  them? — Yes,  under  .a 
penalty  of  ten  shillings  a pig,  the  farmers  who  join 
that'  society  have  not  only  to  take  shares,  but  to 
guarantee  a certain  number  of  pigs  for  five  years  at 
current  market  prices. 

14541.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  some  particular  markets? 
— Yes,  it  is  not  thought  this  factory  will  compete 
seriously  with  the  Limerick  bacon  curers,  because  they 
propose  to  take  all  classes  of  pigs,  the  Limerick 
curers,  who  make  a.  high-class  bacon,  only  take  pigs 
between  certain  weights,  the  Roscrea  factory  proposes 
to  take  pigs  of  all  sizes,  and,  while  it  will  cure  to  a 
certain  extent  bacon  that  will  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  Limerick  bacon,  they  will  also  cure  heavy 
pigs  and  sell  them  locally  in  place  of  American  bacon. 

14542.  Do  they  expect  to  be  able  .to  compete  with 
the  American  baoon  1 — They  think  so,  and  also  expect 
to  he  able  to  do  a certain  amount  of  trade  in  connec- 
tion with  exporting  pigs. 

14543.  So  if  they  lose  at  one  end  they  gain  at  the 
other  end  in  the  price  of  the  live-  pigs? — Yes,  I 
ought  to  explain  that  this  society  is  taking  steps  to 
sand  a local  pig  expert  round  all  these  parishes  to 
.'nstruct  the  _ people  in  better  methods  of  feeding  and 
producing  pigs. 

14544.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  first  your  -attitude  to  this 
society  -was  to  .try  and  dissuade  them  from  starting 
this  factory  ? — I did  my  best  to  do  so. 

14545.  They  would  not  take  your  advice,  what  is 
your  present  attitude? — Our  present  attitude  is 
certainly  one  of  approval  of  their  enterprise. 

14546.  And  -affording  them  guidance? — Yes,  we 
advise  caution  as  fax  as  we  can,  and  -give  them  all 
the  information  as  far  as  we  can. 


1454-7.  (Mr.  Dry  den) . — 'Might  you  not  have  taken 
an  attitude  against  the  first  and  in  favour  of  the  last, 
with  perfect  consistency  ? — That  is  quite  true,  but 
we  did  not  know  as  much  as  we  do  now. 

14548.  Because  it  seems  to  me  we  axe  starting  on 
a different  -basis,  and  these  fanners  would  bo  re- 
lieved of  all  the  dangers  they  were  in  at  the  begin- 
ning ? — Yes,  but  we  were  not  sufficiently  informed  at 
the  .time  the  Mountbellew  and  Roscommon  factories 
were  started  of  the  necessity  of  securing  a valid 
guarantee  from  the  farmers. 


14549.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  is  -anticipated  you 
make  that  guarantee  effective ?— They  have  .all  1 
legally  drawn.  The  penalty  is  ten  shillings 
giving  evidence  at  -Limerick  Mr.  -Shaw,  who  is 


head  of  one  of  the  best  curing  houses  in  Ireland  i 
that  the  Organisation  Society  had  persistentlv  * 
tacked  the  curers,  and  owing  to  their  action  A ' 
supply  of  bacon  pigs  had  been  reduced  to  muJAij 
I think  Mr.  Shaw  must  have  spoken  in 
of  the  -real  state  of  affairs,  because  I find  in  1896  ^ 
proximately,  at  the  date  at  which  these  negotiati^' 
were  going  on  the  number  of  pigs  in  Munster 
322,324,  in  1905  the  number  of  pigs  had  certa^f 
reduced,  hut  only  to  the  extent  of  263,106,  a raW;  y 
of  59  218.  There  is  no  use  in  going  outside  Munster 
for  the  -Limerick  supply.  I find  m the  same  statist^ 
that  Ireland  exported  alive  363,823  pigs  to  Q-reat 
Britain,  or  31  per  cent,  of  all  the  pigs  produced  in 
Ireland.  Why  should  these  363,000  pigs  have  b»en 
exported  from  Ireland  if  the  curing  houses  were 
sufficient  to  turn  them  into  bacon. 

14550.  (Mr.  Dryden).— They  might  not  he  suitable 
for  bacon? — I mean  pigs  of  all  descriptions. 

14551.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  were  stores,  most  of 
them  ? — I don’t  think  the  most  of  the  pigs  which  leave 
Ireland  alive  are  stores,  they  are  sold  as  fresh  pork. 

14552.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  have  not  the  figures  of 
export  for  1896  ? — No,  but  they  are  given  in  the  De- 
partments agricultural  statistics  just  issued,  In 
1905  the  total  number  of  pigs  in  Ireland  was 
1,164,316.  In  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  returns 
from  Denmark,  in  a country  only  one-third  toe  size 
of  Ireland,  in  1903  there  were  1,456,609  pigs  and 
the  number  was  steadily  increasing.  In  1903’ there 
were  in  Denmark  twenty-nine  co-operative  hacon- 
curing  factories,  killing  800,000  pigs  per  annum, 
there  were  also  twenty-five  proprietary  factories,  of 
which  Messrs.  Denny  own  the  largest.  There  is'  ap- 
parently plenty  of  room  for  these  factories  in  Den- 
mark, and  they  work  6ide  by  side  with  each  other,  and 
we  cannot  see  how  the  starting  of  one  or  two  small 
factories  owned  by  farmers  themselves  in  Ireland,  and 
established  on  co-operative  limes,  can  have  any  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  Irish  bacon-curing  industry.  It 
was  never  the  -intention  of  the  Organisation  Society 
to  do  anything  unfair  to  the  bacon-curers,  but  they 
acted  solely  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  pig-feeders  of  the  country  in  taking  whatever 
action  they  took. 

14553.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  regards  Roscrea,  what  as- 
sistance has  been  given  to  it? — We  made  a small 
grant  of  £20'  towards  the  cost  of  local  organisation 
on  condition  that  the  local  people  would  subscribe  a 
similar  amount,  and  they  took  steps  to  get  up  a 
fund  for  local  organisation  by  having  concerts,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  devoted  to  paying  their  looal 
organiser. 

14554.  And  what  assistance  is  promised  by  the 
Department? — The  Department  has  promised  them  a 
grant  of  £100  to  give  instruction  in  improved  methods 
of  feeding  pigs,  and  not  for  organisation. 

14555.  (Chairman). — Through  the  County  Com- 
mittee?— It  would  not  be  well  worked  through  the 
County  Committee,  because  three  counties  come  in 
there,  King’s  County,  North  Tipperary,  and  South 
Tipperary. 

14556.  (Mr.  Micks). — Then  the  expert  does  not  as- 
sist in  the  factory  part  of  the  work  ? — No,  he  knows 
nothing  about  it. 

14557.  But  only  in  the  feeding  of  the  pigs?— Yes, 
this  man  was  employed  by  one  of  the  curing  houses 
in  Limerick  as  their  buying  agent  for  pigs,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  do  this  work  because  of  his  special 
qualifications.  He  was  a 6m  all  farmer  with  a great 
knowledge  of  pigs,  and  able  to  judge  the  approximate 
dead  weight  of  an  animal  once  he  knew  its  live 
weight,  which  was  a rare  qualification.  I think  I 
have  dealt  with  the  allegation  that  the  organisation 
is  not  a representative  body,  which  was  another  change 
made  at  Limerick.  It  was  also  stated  that  our  co- 
operative creameries  competed  unfairly  with  pro- 
prietary concerns,  and  it  was  thrown  in  our  teeth 
that  the  quality  of  our  butter  was  not  as  good  as 
that  produced  in  Denmark.  As  regards  toe  unfair 
competition  of  co-operative  industries  with  proprietary 
industries,  that  is  a matter  entirely  for  the  fanners 
who  own  the  creameries,  they  regulate  toe  prices,  we 
have  no  control  over  them.  But  if  it  is  suggested  that 
we  'advised  the  starting  of  co-operative  creameries  in 
places  where  they  would  overlap  the  districts  already 
occupied  by  proprietary  creameries  I deny  that.  Our 
attitude  towards  the  proprietary  creameries  was  al- 
ways this,  if  the  farmers  wish  to  make  their  own 
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butter  in  a district  where  the  proprietary  creamery 
•was  in  existence  we  advised  them  to  approach  the  pro- 
prietary creamery  with  a view  of  purchasing  the  con- 
cern From  the  English  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society,  the  Maypole  Dairy  Company,  the  Messrs. 
Tonsdale  and  several  other  creameries  have  been 
bought,  and  the  full  arbitration  value  paid  by 
the  farmers.  As  regards  our  butter  being  not 
worth  as  much  as  the  Daniesh  butter  I am  obliged 
reluctantly  to  admit  that,  but  we  are  work- 
ing it  up  gradually,  and  year  after  year  .the 
pnce  paid  ‘for  Irish  creamery  butter  is  more 
nearly  approaching  that  paid  for  Danish  butter,  but 
until  we  can  create  a condition  of  things  in  this 
country  analogous  to  that  obtaining  in  Denmark, 
where  the  same  amount  of  butter  is  produced  all  the 
year  round,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  same  pnce 
as  the  Danish. 

14558.  Is  your  summer  butter  as  good  as  the 
Danish  ?— It  is  much  better.  . , . „ 

14559.  Does  it  fetch  as  good  a price  in  the  market ! 
—At  times  of  the  year  it  touches  the  Danish,  I have 
known  oases  where  it  went  higher,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  buyer  is  to  give  his  custom  to  the  place 
where  he  can  get  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
month  in  and  month  out.  In  winter  we  lose  our 
customers  to  some  extent,  every  spring  we  have  to  go 
into  the  market  and  offer  our  butter  at  a lower 
price  than  it  is  really  worth  to  recover  our  trade 

^14560.  (Mr.  Dry  den).— Do  your  people  undertake 
to  make  the  same  grade  of  butter  as  the  Danish  ?— 
There  has  been  no  system  of  grading  butter  here  in 
order  to  secure  a uniform  product,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do  it,  because  butter  is  not  exported  from 
one  or  two  ports  as  in  Denmark,  but  from  a dozen 

P°14561.  The  Danish  butter  has  a certain  standard, 
and  you  expect  all  Danish  butter  to  be  of  that 
standard,  it  is  a different  standard  a6  compared  with 
yours,  a different  kind  of  butter  1 — It  is  a trifle  drier 
than  our  butter,  rather  more  body.  It  is  a great 
difficulty  to  get  people  who  have  never  gone  in  for 
tillage  to  any  great  extent  to  change  their  system 
of  farming  to  such  a degree  as  to  produce  a sufficient 
amount  of  butter  in  winter  months  as  to  keep  the 
markets,  we  try  to  do  it,  and  I think  ultimately  we 
shall  succeed.  . 

14562.  (Mr.  Micks).— When  did  you  move  m that 
direction  ? — We  commenced  at  the  very  beginning  ad- 
vocating winter  dairying,  it  was  mostly  by  lectures. 
In  all  our  leaflets  dealing  with  creameries.  there  is  a. 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  winter  dairying,  and  it 
is  urged  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

14563.  It  has  not  been  seriously  attacked  anywhere  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  one  society  at  a place  called  The 
Lagan,  outside  Londonderry,  and  there  they  began 
by  securing  a couple  of  valuable  contracts  for  milk 
during  the  winter  months  from  the  City  of  Derry, 
these  enabled  them  to  pay  a remunerative  price  to  the 
farmers  who  supplied  the  milk,  the  winter  production 
was  gradually  increased,  they  got  no  assistance  or 
advice,  because  this  was  before  the  Department  started, 
they  advised  a system  of  winter-feeding  which  enables 
them  to  produce  milk  in  the  winter  months  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

14564.  That  is  for  milk  as  distinguished  from 
butter? — They  make  butter  now  owing  to  the  larger 
supply  of  milk.  In  Omagh  they  have  also  done  a 
great  deal  in  that  direction. 


'distriots;  do  you  see  any  prospect  of  their  adapting  Oct.  81,  lSOtt- 
tiflage  to  any  extent  to  the  rich  grass  lands? — If  they  Mr  R 
find  they  are  left  behind  by  the  other  districts  they  ^mlenon". 
may  do  so,  and  possibly  without  great  difficulty,  for 
example,  they  mostly  produce  a certain  amount  of  oats, 
at  present  not  very  much,  and  a certain  amount  of  cab- 
bage, and  if  they  extend  their  cabbage  and  oats  growing 
operations,  they  would  have  struck  on  almost  the  best 
foods  there  are  for  winter  dairying.  I might  mention 
before  I leave  the  question  of  the  value  and  the 
quality  of  Irish  butter  that  at  the  Surprise  Butter 
Competitions  carried  on  by  the  Department,  the  co- 
operative creameries  have  invariably  headed  the  list, 
and  if  the  proprietary  concerns  are,  as  we  are  told,  so 
much  better  managed  and  ought  to  occupy  the  whole 
field  it  seems  strange  they  should  not  have  beaten  the 
co-operative  creameries,  but  they  did  not  as  a matter 
of  fact. 

14570.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  are  the  competitions 
held? — All  held  in  Dublin  now.  The  butter  is  called 
up  by  telegram  from  all  the  dairies.  There  is  no  pre- 
paration possible  with  regard  to  these  samples  of 
butter.  The  butter  is  examined  by  three  judges,  who 
are  changed  each  competition,  and  marks  are  awarded 
for  the  then  apparent  quality  of  the  butter.  Subse- 
quently, after  the  butter  has  remained  in  the  store  it 
is  weighed  to  ascertain  what  it  has  lost  in  water, 
and  examined  as  regards  its  keeping  qualities,  and 
fresh  marks  axe  given,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  marks 
decides  the  position  of  the  creamery  in  competition. 

The  butter  is  analysed  to  test  it  for  the  percentage  of 
water. 

14571.  Where  are  these  examinations  held : at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society?— No,  by  the  Department; 

•the  butter  is  judged  by  butter  merchants  brought 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Limerick  Mr. 

William  M'Doruiell  said  co-operation  is  not  adapt- 
able to  the  manner  of  thought  of  our  people. 

In  answer  to  that  I would  say  that  these  80,000 
odd  farmers  who  form  these  societies  say  it  is, 
and  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is  quite  the 
contrary.  Irishmen  show  a remarkable  aptitude  for 
combined  action  and  very  little  aptitude  for  individual 
effort,  so  that  the  argument  was  adduced  without  con- 
sidering the  facts.  I come  now  to  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Lough,  and  I am  raither  at  a disadvantage 
there,  because  I have  not  got  even  the  newspaper  re- 
port of  what  he  said,  hut' at  all  events  I know  the 
general  purport  of  what  he  said.  Now,  he  stated  in 
his  evidence  that  the  Organisation  Society  made  a 
grant  out  of  its  funds  of  £3,459  to  the  funds  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  a trading  body, 
making  good,  the  losses  of  that  trading  body ; 
that  is  not  the  fact.  The  grant  in  question 
to  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  was  made  out  of 
a fund  contributed  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cochrane, 
and  was  handed  over  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr. 

W.  E.  Holmes,  to  be  applied  by  them  as  trustees  in 
their  discretion  in  they  way  they  thought  best  to 
advance  agricultural  and  industrial  organisation  in  Ire- 
land. The  money  never  belonged  to  the  Organisation 
Society  and  never  was  paid  to  it,  and  the  Organisation 
Society  passed  a minute  in  reference  to  it  which  shows 
that  while  it  was  not  their  money,  they  did  not  quite 
approve  of  the  application  of  the  money  in 
this  case.  The  minute  was  passed  on  the  21st 
October,  1904.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice- 
President,  seconded  by  Mr.  O’Brien : “ The  Com- 

mittee approve  of  the  Trustees’  action  in  coming  to 
the  relief  of  the  I.W.O.S.  ; “ n 


„„„  „ ; the  Committee  do  not  feel 

K^n^he^uth^Xch  I was  thinking  of  when  cZled^upon  to^press  any  opinion  on  this;  question, 
I asked  the  question?— It  is  not  so  noticable ; they  for  which  the  Trustees  are  solely  responsible.  I 
are  in  some  oases,  I think,  producing  more. 

. - - . • jg  because  0f  the  small 


14566.  (Chairman).-  — --  - 

amount  of  tillage?— If  I was  asked  for  my  reason  I 
would  say  it  was  laziness ; it  does  take  a good  deal  of 
work.  There  is  another  difficulty,  that  labour  is  hard 
to  get  in  the  south,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  rich 
land  in  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Cork  that  is  not 
suitable  for  tillage. 

14567.  (Mr.  Drydcn).— I should  think  if  there  was 
any  country  in  the  world  where  you  could,  carry  it  on 
to  advantage  in  the  winter  it  is  Ireland?;  They 
would  require  to  spend  considerable  money  in  pro- 
viding suitable  housing  for  their  cattle. 

14568.  (Mr.  Micks).— > That  they  can  get  easily  from 
the  Board  of  Works?— I think  the  future  of  winter 
dairying  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  butter  producing 
districts  as  in  the  distriots  now  given  up  to  dry  stock 
and  tillage,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

14569.  (Mr.  Brown)-— What  is  the  future  of  these 


understand  that  Mr.  Lough)  stated  that  the  losses 
which  this  £3,459  was  to  make  good  were  occasioned 
during  the  Chairmanship  of  Captain  Loftus  Bryan, 
who  gave  evidence  before  you  the  other  day.  That  is 
not  quite  correct  either,  because  the  Wholesale  Society 
had  made  a very  considerable  loss  before  Captain 
Bryan  ever  was  elected  as  Chairman.  It  embarked  m 
a very  ambitious  scheme  of  selling  live  stock  in 
England,  on  which  it  dropped  a good  deal  of  money. 
It  went  into  the  system  of  grading  barley  at  Temple- 
more  to  get  a uniform  quality  to  be  sold  to  brewers 
and  distillers.  It  lost  money  over  that,  and  it  is 
quite  unfair  to  state  that  these  losses  had  been  made 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Captain  Bryan.  Then  Mr. 
Lough  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  error  m 
the  Organisation  Society’s  statistics.  That  error  was 
admitted  and  corrected  as  soon  as  we  discovered  it. 
It  was  a printer's  error,  and  in  every  copy  of  the  Re- 
port there  is  a slip  inserted  pointing  out  this  error 
5 N 2 
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1 906.  , and  correcting  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Lough’s . copy  had 

7 not  that  slip  inserted. 

*'  14572.  What  were  the  statistics  about  ? — The  price  of 

' ‘ butter  in  creameries.  Mr.  Lough  also  took  exception 
to  the  fact  that  a grant  of  £10G  was  made  one  year  by 
the  Organisation  Society  for  the  organisation  of  agri- 
cultural societies  by  one  of  their  officials,  Mr.  Shaw, 
who  had  been  at  one  tune  in  the  employment  of  the 
Organisation  Society,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Orgaisation  Society  while  taking  money  from  the  De- 
partment was  paying  out  money  as  a.  subsidy  towards 
a trading  body.  I wish  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
again  that  up  to:  the  year  1905,  the  spring  of  last  year 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  never  contributed  any- 
thing for  organisation  except  for  the  organisation  of 
Agricultural  Banks,  and  in  last  year’s  scheme  it  did 
not  contribute  anything  at  sill  for  general  organisa- 
tion, but  only  for  Agricultural  Banks,  live  stock  and 
home  industries.  We  found  there  was  spare  time  at 
the  command  of  the  official  of  the  Wholesale  Society 
and  he  was  paid  £100  for  any  work  he  did 
in  organising  societies  when  he  was  going  round  as 
traveller  foT  the  Wholesale  Society,  and  that  is  the 
whole  of  that  transaction. 

14573.  A lump  sum  estimate  for  the  value  of  the 
time  he  gave? — Yes. 

14574.  What  was  his  salary? — I think  he  got  £200 
from  the  Wholesale  Society,  or  £150  and  some  ex- 
penses, to  which  our  contribution  was  £100.  I may  add 
that  since  the  Department  began  to  subsidise  our 
general  wotrk  this  subsidy  to  the  Wholesale  Society 
was  discontinued  at  once,  and  when  this  happened 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Organisation  Society  to  separ- 
ate itself  from  the  Irish  Homestead,  which  was  a 
paper  run  in  the  interests  of  co-operation,  but  orgin- 
ally  owned  by  the  Organisation  Society,  but  it  was 
felt  by  the  Committee  that  while  they  were  accepting 
a subsidy  from  the  Agricultural  Department  they 
dught  not  to  have  any  connection  with  a.  paper  which 
might  be  held  to  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
organ  of  the  Department.  May  I say  a word  about 
the  organisation  of  the  County  Cavan,  which  I under- 
stand was  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lough.  The  society 
which  passed  this  resolution,  Killeshandra,  is,  I un- 
derstand, a society  working  very  successfully,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  they  have  no  deal- 
ings with  us,  but  after  it  had  been  at  work  for  some 
time  Mr.  Lough  decided  on  starting  another  society 
on  similar  lines  at  Ballyhaise.  He  consulted  the 
Organisation  Society  as  to  the  best  mode  of  worEng 
this  venture.  He  proposed  to  'make  it  a limited  lia- 
bility company,  and  give  the  management  ti  it  to  a 
board  of  directors  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  also  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  having  separately  organised  and 
self-contained  societies  in  each  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  was  proposed  to  operate  that  branches  of  this  body 
at  Ballyhaise  should  be  extended  to  these  districts. 
He  sent  the  prospectus  to  me  to  criticise,  and  I criti- 
cised it  freely,  and  pointed  out  that  if  branches  were 
started  on  this  plan  and  had  ho  responsibility  to  main- 
tain an  effective  supply  of  milk  in  their  districts  they 
wo'uld_  lean  on  the  Central  Body  and  become  a drag 
om  it  instead  of  a source  of  profit,  and  that  the  scheme 
would  break  down.  After  attending  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary meetings  the  Organisation  Society  took  no 
further  part,  and  Mr  Lough  organised  it  himself. 

14575.  It  was  not  affiliated  with  you  ?— Ho.  In  IB03 
the  returns  from  that.  Society  showed  that  it  paid  prac- 
tically the  lowest  price  for  milk,  it  received  the  lowest 
price  for  butter,  and  it  incurred  the  heaviest  working 
expenses  of  any  co-operative  society  in  Ulster.  The 
fanners  got  very  dissatisfied  with  it.  They  had  no  say 
in  the  concern,  and  asked  us  to  devise  a scheme  of 
reconstruction  that  would  put  the  matter  on  a more 
satisfactory  basis.  We  undertook  the  scheme. 

14576.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lough? — He  came 
into  it  after  a while.  We  almost  succeeded  in  getting 
it  through.  A good  many  meetings  were  held,  and 
negotiations  took  place,  and  the  thing  was  hung  up, 
and  finally  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  Society  was  in  a 
hopeless  state  of  insolvency,  and  a meeting  was  called 
in  Cavan  to  which  I was  invited,  and  there  I sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  creditors,  whereby  they  would  accept  a lesser 
amount  than  was  due  to  them.  That  fell  through 
because  the  Societies ■ said,  “If  the  present  manager 
ia  going  to. control  the. business  in  future  it  would  be 
.better  let  it  go  into  liquidation  and  have  an  end  of 


it.”  So  it  did  go  into  liquidation,  with  the  result  th 
. the  Organisation  .Society  is  at  the  present  time 
gaged  in  reorganising  the  whole  district.  Most 
these  small  creameries  are  at  work  again  ; they  ha™ 
attached  themselves  to  other  central  dairies ; they  7* 
separately  registered  and  with  separate  share  capita? 
and  they,  are  now  working  in  what  I hope  will  be  ’ 
more  satisfactory  way.  I think  I have  said  now  all 
that  I need,  and  I have  to  apologise  for  the  inordinate 
length  of  my  evidence,  but  I had  an  enormous  amount 
to  deal  with.  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  letter  said,  “ 'Whether 
this  work  had  be  best  left  to  be  undertaken  by  sn.-i, 
a body  as  the  I.A.O.S.  ?”  In  reply  to  that  I think 
perhaps,  that  the  evidence  ought  to  be  given  by  mi 
President,  Colonel  Everard,  but  I may  be  permit  J 


to  say  of  the  three  alternatives,  organisation  by  the 
Organisation  Society  aided  by  the  Department,  organ- 
isation directly  by  the  Department  itself,  and  organ- 
isation by  the  Department,  through  the  medium  of 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture,  the  first  appears 
the  most  likely  to  be.  efficient  and  best  for  the  country. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  and  voluntary  work  are  not 
likely  to  be  given  to  work  that  is  the  duty  of  the 
Department  that  would  be  given  to  a body  such  as 
ours.  With  regard  to  the  second  alternative,  the 
Department  doing  the  work  itself  it  is  open  to  this 
objection,  that  it  would  be  restrained  from  going  as 
far  as  the  Societies  would  require  an  organising  body 
to  go,  simply  because  of  trade  considerations. 

14577.  Is  there  no  restraint  on  them  in  the  Act?— 
No,  but  I think  there  would'  be  other  restraints  im- 
posed on  them. 

14578.  Would  it  nob  be  very  much  the  same  whether 
done  directly  or  indirectly? — No,  because  the  Organ- 
isation Sooiety  could  put  its  work  into  water-tight 
compartments  and  do  portions  of  its  work  with  money 
provided  from  other  sources. 

14579.  ( Ohairmav .). — That  was  the  case  as  long  as 
the  money  of  the  Department  was  given  for  certain 
specific  objects,  but  now  they  give  their  assistance  to 
the  Society  generally  ; they  do  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  of  the  dealings.  They  lay 
themselves  open  to  this? — I think  that  is  so ; it  is 
open  to  that  objection. 

14580.  (Mr.  Micks). — So  the  same  objection  applies 
to  both  these? — Not  if  the  grant  of  the  Department 
were  made  contingent  on  the  Organisation  Society 
itself  securing  a certain  Income  and  then  making  tie 
grant  proportionate  to  whait  the  Organisation  Sanely 
should  get. 

14581.  (Chairman). — Are  there  any  conditions  at 
present  attached  to  the  grant  of  the  Department?— 
Yes,  I think  the  conditions  are  printed  in  the  minutes, 
The  other  alternative,  the  organisation  of  agricultural 
co-operation  through  the  County  Committees,  if  they 
took  it  up  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  would  lead  to 
very  likely  thirty-four  separate  schemes  of  co-opera- 
tive work  with  thirty-four  separate  staffs,  and  that 
would  mean  a lot  of  waste  of  money.  From  our  point 
of  view  it  is  very  important  that  the  movement  should 
retain  its  National  character,  which  it  would  utterly 
lose  if  out  up  into  fragments. 

14582.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  it  went  into  the  Depart- 
ment would  it  also  lose  its  National  character  f— I 
think  to  some  extent  it  would.  I think  taking  over 
work  by  the  Department  is  objectionable,  from  many 
points  of  view. 

14583.  At  luncheon  time  I was  asking  you  about  the 
Killeshandra  resolution,  and  putting  into  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Organisation,  or  rather  not  putting  into 
it,  the  payments  that  were  given  for  instruction? — Did 
they  use  the  word  " instruction  ” ? 

14584.  I don’t  know  that  they  did,  but  is  that  what 
it  comes  to? — The  money  we  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment up  to  1905  was  £16,916.  That  was  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  carried  on  by  experts,  not  for  organ- 
isation. 

14585.  And  on  that  account  it  was  not  put  into  the 
accounts? — No,  because  it  was  never  regarded  as  the 
proper  work  of  the  Organisation  Society  at  all.  we 
had  to  take  it  up,  because  there  was  no  other  body  to 
do  it,  but  since  the  Department  came  on  the  scene  we 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Department  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  this  work,  seeing  we  had  spent  nearly 
£4,000  on  it,  and  asking  the  Department  to  taken 
up,  which  was  acceded  to  in  the  month  of  July,.  lW"- 

14586.  Were  these  the  only  payments  in  all 
receipts  that  did  not  appear  on  the  ordinary  accounts! 
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I so.  I don’t  think  there  were  any  other  re- 
ceipts that  did  not  appear. 

14^7.  No  payments  towards  that  head  of  instruc- 
tion except  that?— No,  I don’t  think  so. 

14588.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Did  you  refer  in  your  An- 
nual Returns  to  the  fact  that  you  were  acting  as 
trustees  for  the  Department  in  this  matter  of  agricul- 
tural instruction?— Oh,  we  did. 

14589.  Receiving  so  much  money  and  spending  it  f — 

I don’t  know  that  we  put  in  the  actual  amount  we 
received  but  it  was  referred  to  most  distinctly  in  the 
Report.  In  the  Report  for  the  period  extending  from 
31^  of  March,  1899,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1000, 
it  says  : “ The  work  which  the  I.A.O.S.  had  been  carry- 
ing out  in  certain  subjects  has  now  been  taken  over 
bf  the  Department  and  embodied  with  its  general 
schemes  of  technical  instruction,  but  the  services  of 
the  experts  employed  in  this'  work  will  be  available  as 
before  to  the  Societies  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
those  of  the  dairy  experts  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  Depart- 

111 14590.  (Mr.  Micks). — One  would  not  infer  from  that 
.any  payment  ?— Yes,  but  the  Department  actually 
supervised  the  work.  . 

14591.  The  men  were  your  officials? — Yes. 

14592.  Then,  the  fact  of  receiving  any  financial 
assistance  from  the  Department  does  not  appear  in 
any  of  your  Reports?— No,  it  does  not. 

14593.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— I should  have  supposed  from 
that  that  the  Department  was  paying  the  salaries  of 
these  experts?— They  were.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
their  salaries  and  expense®,  leaving  us  to  discharge  the 
expenses  of  administration. 

14594.  (Chairman). — How,  as  a matter  of  fact,  were 
those  expenses  accounted  for  ; were  they  paid  direct 
to  the  expert?— No ; they  were  paid  to  us. 

14595.  You  still  paid  their  salaries  and  expenses  f— 
We  furnished  periodical  accounts  for  the  services 
-rendered  by  these  men  individually  including  their 
•salaries  and  expenses,  and  these  having  been  checked, 
and  in  some  cases  deductions  made,  a cheque  for  a 
lump  sum  was  paid  to  us  and  this  was  distributed 
to  the  people  by  whom  the  money  was  earned. 

14596.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  act  as  sub-accountants 
for  the  Department  ?— Exactly. 

14597.  (Mr.  Micks). — These  accounts  are  with  tne 
Department  now  ? — Oh,  yes.  . 

14598.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  there  any  corresponding 
reference  in  subsequent  reports? — I will  hand  in  these 
Tepoits.  There  is  a long  paragraph  in  a succeeding 
report  about  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  Com- 
mittee here  wish  to  carefully  recognise  the  enorm-us 
help  which  the  Department  has  given  to  their  work, 
that  part  of  it  which  consisted  of  expert  advice,  pro- 
perly belonging  to  a Government  Department,  but 
which  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  societies  had  been 
hitherto  discharged  by  the  Society  has  now  been  practi- 
cally taken  over  by  the  Department,  but  the  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  various  experts  whose  time  is  fully 
-engaged  by  the  Society  has  been  left  m the  Hands  of 
-the  f.A.O.S.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment.” 


14599.  In  that  Teport  you  wore  assuming  it  was  a Oct  31, 1905. 
matter  of  public  knowledge  that  the  Department  was  — ~ 

carrying  on  this  ? — Everybody  knew  it  as  a matter  of  . , 

fact,  there  was  no  secret  about  it,  there  was  certainly 
no  attempt  at  concealment  on  our  part,  there  was 
nothing  to  conceal. 

14600.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  sundry  payments 
made  to  this  Committee  of  the  I.A.O.S.  of  funds 
provided  by  the  Department  went  .absolutely  and  en- 
tirely to  these  officers? — Yes,  and  more,  because  'ome 
times  it  would  happen  that  an  account  would  be  put 
in  in  xespect  of  £25,  and  a reduction  of  £1  would  be 
taken  off,  and  we  would  only  receive  £24,  and  we 
would  have  to  pay  that  man  the  £1 ; they  might  say 
that  this  was  more  organising  work  than  technical 
instruction.  Often  a man  would  send  in  a bill  for 
telegrams,  and  the  Department’s  clerks  would  consider 
such  an  expenditure  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 

14601.  (Mr.  Micks). — Ordinary  small  items  taxed 
out  ? — Constantly.  , 

14602.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  the  Department  take 
steps  to  see  that’  the  payments  made  from  this  fund 
were  entirely  in  respect  of  work  of  the  category  they 
approve  ? — We  used  to  send  to  the  Department  a fore- 
cast of  work  for  each  of  these  men ; they  were  obliged 
to  make  out  a forecast  a week  ahead ; this  was  sent  u> 
the  Department  and  had  to  be  initialled  by  one  of  the 
Department’s  officials  before  this  man  could  undertake 
that  work : it  was  sent  back  to  us  again,  and  periodi- 
cally the  accounts  were  made  Tip  by  them  fox  salary 
and  expenses,  and  were  sent  in  to  the  Department 
checked  by  the  accountant  of  the  Department,  and  by 
the  official  having  special  charge  of  this  work,  and 
payment  was  made  to  us  of  the  net  amount  allowed. 

14603.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  present  the  Department 
have  some  representative  arrangement  on  your  Com- 
mittee ? — They  are  represented  by  Professor  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Porter. 

14604.  They  have  all  the  powers  ox  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee?— Yes;  but  no  further  power 

1460G.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  yon  mean  that  during  all 
the  time  that  you  were  a sort  of  sub-contractor  for  this 
work  that  week  by  week  the  work  to  be  done  was 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Department? — 

Yes.  . , , . 

14606.  And,  therefore,  the  Department  in  checking 
the  expenditure  had  before  them  their  own  check  of 
the  week’s  work  that  was  to  be  done  as  well  as  the  ex- 
penditure in  addition?— They  had  the  forecasts,  the 
accounts,  and  the  diaries.  . - 

14607.  And  the  diaries  showed  work  absolutely 
disconnected  from  the  organisation,  and  if  there  were 
any  appearance  of  connection  between  that  work  and 
organisation,  that  was  disallowed  ?— Yes,  in  some 
cases  where  our  officials  occupied  the  dual  position  of 
organiser  and  expert,  for  instance,  Mr.  Russell  used 
to  deliver  lectures  for  which  he  was  paid  by  the  De- 
partment, and  ordinarily  he  was  an  organiser;  in 
furnishing  the  accounts  to  the  Department  we  used  to 
get  tiie  accounts  furnished  in  duplicate  and  instruct 
our  officials  to  mark  the  items  for  which  the  Depart- 
raoit  ™ stageA  “ D.A.T.I.”  and  the  other 
« I.A.O.S.”  to  distinguish  between  them. 


Eight  Hon.  Lord  Mohisaom,  eiunmed. 


14608.  (Chairman).— You  are  a nominated  member 
•of  the  Council  of  Agriculture?; — Yes. 

14609.  A nominated  member  of  the  Board  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  in  1900-3,  and  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture from  1903  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

14610.  You  were  President  of  the  I.A.O.S.  in 
.1899,  succeeding  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  about 
twelve  months  ago  you  resigned  it,  though  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  General  Committee? — ’That  is  so.  I might 
.just  remind  the  Committee  that  I gave  local  evidence 
in  Limerick  but  I then  stated  I might  have  some  evi- 
•dence  to  give  with  regard  to  the  I.A.O.S. 

14611.  There  is  that  resolution  which  you  seconded 
which  is  now  under  discussion  ? — I am  not  sure  if  you 
have  that  resolution ; I take  that  rather  as  my  starting 
point ; the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
-Council  last  May.  “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Council  it  is  desirable  that  the  Department  should 
promote  agricultural  organisation  and  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose.”  That  was  moved 
by  Colonel  Ever ard  and  seconded  by  me  and  passed 


unanimously.  Then  the  further  question,  and  much 
more  difficult  one,  of  how  this  should  be  done  was 


more  difficult  one,  oi  now  win,  ^ , ,7  "7  Mon 

postponed,  as  the  Committee  are  aware.  I take  that  K.P. 
as  a starting  point,  and  I think  that,  broadly  stated 
in  that  way,  that  resolution  really  disposes  of  the 
main  criticism  of  the  Limerick  witnesses,  as  it  is 
practically  admitted  on  all  hands  now  I think  that 
the  farmers  should  be  enoouraged  and  even  taught  by 
public  funds  how  to  carry  out  themselves  that  portion 
of  their  business  or  anything  connected  with  their 
business  which  they  can  do  as  well  “ be 

done  for  them  by  private  individuals.  The  complaint 
of  the  Limerick  witnesses  really  came  to  this  I think 
that  the  Department  taught  farmers  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  was  being  done  for  them  by  private 
individuals  outside  in  such  matters  as  co-operative 
creameries  and  so  forth.  Where  it  has  been  proved 
the  farmers  can  do  these  things  for  themselves,  I 
think  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  spread  that  system. 

14612.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  way  they  put  it  in 
Limerick  was  that  a complaint  was  made  that  it  was 


Mont  eagle. 
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Oct.  SI,  1906. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Monloagle; 


objectionable  for  the  Department  to  assist  in  compet- 
ing with  existing  industries  in  the  hands  of  private 
capitalists  ? — Yes ; I thinle  it  was  put  that  way. 

14613.  That  objection  still  remains ; a great  many 
people  still  hold  that  objection? — I don’t  think  that  is 
the  general  opinion  now;  it  may  be  as  regards  some 
things,  but  as  regards  creameries  I should  have  said 
that  the  case  was  fairly  admitted  now  that  it  was 
desirable  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  the  farmers. 

14614.  (Chairman). — I don’t  think  we  can  take  it 
for  our  own  purposes  as  quite  admitted,  for  we  have 
had  a great  deal  of  evidence  objecting  to  the  principle 
and  objecting  to  the  application  of  public  funds  to 
promote  a system  of  co-operation  which  is  alleged  to 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  private  traders;  that 
is  a question  which  we  have  to  consider  quite  apart 
from  any  resolution  which  has  been  passed  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ; we  have  to  consider,  if  necessary, 
the  question  both  of  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
practice  and  the  methods  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment work,  but  I thinle  that  has  been  very  fully 
dealt  with  ; the  reason  why  co-operation  is  desirable 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Anderson 
and  other  witnesses,  and  I don't  think,  unless  you 
wish  to  add  anything,  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  over 
that  ground  any  more  ? — Then  I will  leave  that  point ; 
there  is  just  one  matter  in  connection  with  that  that  I 
ought  to  go  into.  In  giving  evidence,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  in  answer  to  Mr.  M'Donnell,  I 
made  certain  statements  of  facts,  and  I find 
I was  wrong,  with'  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Co-operative  Creamery  being  started  at  Shana- 
golden ; speaking  from  memory  I stated  that 
Society  was  not  started  for  several  years  after  the 
first  co-operative  societies  were  started  at  Ballyhahill ; 
I find  I was  wrong  in  that  respect,  and  I feel  bound 
to  correct  that  statement;  the  difference  in  time  in 
registration  was  only  three  or  four  weeks,  but  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  we  began  in  Ballyhahill  where 
there  was  no  proprietary  creamery ; it  was  not  a rich 
district;  that  society  was  started  some  time  before, 
and  was  registered  before  anything  was  done  in 
Shanagolden. 

14615.  I see  you  wish  to  observe  on  Mr.  M'Donnell’s 
view  that  co-operation  is  only  of  use  when  farms  are 
small? — Mr.  M 'Donnell’s  theory,  and  I think  of  the 
other  Limerick  witnesses  generally,  seemed  to  be  that 
co-operation  was  all  very  well  to  be  introduced  in  poor 
districts  or  out-of-the-way  places  where  the  enterprise 
of  private  individuals  had  not  come  in.  I entirely 
demur  to]  that.  I think  where  we  have  proved 
the  thing  can  be  done  by  the  farmers  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  farmers  should  not  or- 
ganise, and  if  they  come  to  ns  and  ask  us  to  organise 
I see  no  objection  in  principle  to  meet  them ; we  did 
not  invade  other  districts  of  our  own  motion ; we  only 
went  there  when  asked  by  the  farmers,  and  it  was 
almost  invariably  done  by  way  of  purchase  on  arbitra- 
tion terms. 

14616.  And  of  course  the  poorer  districts  are  the  dis- 
tricts principally  where  there  are  fewest  traders,  and 
there  is  more  need  of  the  organisation  ? — There  is  more 
need  in  some  ways,  and  it  is  more  benefit  to  the  people, 
but  I see  ho  reason  why  the  better-to-do  farmers  should 
be  shut  out  from  co-operation. 

14617.  What  do  you  say  your  policy  has  been  with 
regard  to  avoiding  interference  with  trades  as  far  as 
possible  ?— Where  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  co-operation,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
the  manure  business  and  the  bacon  factory,  as  already 
explained  by  Mr.  Anderson,  our  policy  was  to  try  and 
induce  the  farmers  to  come  to  terms  with  the  existing 
trade  and  it  was  successfully  done,  as  you  have 
heard  in  connection  with  the  manure  business,  with 
very  good  results  all  round,  I think  to  the  manure 
merchant  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  and  general  public 
and  an  immense  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  man- 
ure trade. 


14618.  That  has  been  already  pointed  out? — But  I 
need  hardly  say  that  we  never  had  any  intention  of 
injuring  traders  and  shopkeepers;  on  the  contrary 
we  believe  that  the  indirect  benefits  to  traders  would 
he  'very  great.  Of  course  in  the  course  of  any  large 
change  like  this  there  may  b,e  injury  inflicted  here  and 
there  upon  one  or  two  individuals— the  smaller  shop- 
keepers, for  instance,  who  were  dealing  in  manures  in 
the  towns  would  suffer  a certain  loss,  but  the  change 
takes  place  very  gradually  and  they  have  plenty  of 
other  business  to  do,  and  we  think,  generally,  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  in  Ireland  for  the  enterprise  of  pri- 


14619.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in.  additfn,,  * 
what  Mr.  Anderson  has  said  with  regard  to  the  r 
tions  between  the  Department  and  your  Society  in 
past?— As  regards  the  past  I don’t  think  I need  ^ 
anything  to  what  Mr.  Anderson  has  said. 

Everard,  who  is  President  of  the  Society  now  will 
give  any  evidence  that  may  be  necessary  on  that  ant 
he  is  also  a member  of  the  Agricultural  Board'  w 
are  very  much  in  the  same  position,  except  that  he  it 
now  President  and  has  more  recent  and  complete  in 
formation  than  I havo.  I should  also  like  to  sav  with 
reference  to  the  relations  between  the  I.  A.O.S.  and  the 
Department-  that  I believe  that  some  suggestion  waa 
made  by  Mr.  Lough  that  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Board  who  were  connected  with  the  I.A.O.S.  had  in- 
formation  that  was  not  open  to  other  members  of  the 
Board.  I have  not  seen  Mr.  Lough’s  evidence  of  course 
in  full ; I have  only  seen  newspaper  reports  of  it  and 
perhaps  I have  been  misinformed. 

14620.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — He  did  not  quite  put  it  in 
that  way;  he  said  it  was  a coincidence  that  certain 
members  of  the  Board,  being  members  also  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  Governing  Body,  were  familiar  with  the  facts- 
which  enabled  them  to  judge  upon  more  complete  in- 
formation than  men  who  had  not  got  the  double 
sources  of  information  these  had? — Well,  I only  wish 
just  to  say  that  I am  not  aware  that  I ever  received 
any  information  that  was  not  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Board  if  he  asked  for  it ; very  likelv  l asked  for 
more  information  than  other  members  did. 

14621.  He  did  not  imply  that ; what  he  meant  was 
that  yon  naturally  came  there — j ust  as  he  might  have 
come  there,  with  more  knowledge  of  Cavan  than  you 
had — you  came  there  with  more  knowledge  of  the 
I.A.O.S.  ? — We  at  the  I.A.O.S.  often  thought  we  had 
to  complain  we  did  not  get  information  from  the  De- 
partment, but  I always  put  that  down,  as  other  little- 
matters  one  had  to  complain  of,  to  the  immense  pres- 
sure of  work  at  the  Department,  of  which  I was  per- 
fectly well  aware ; I don’t  think  sufficient  allowance 
has  been  made  for  that  either  by  the  Treasury  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  general  public  on  the  other. 

14622"  (Chairman). — As  to  the  question,  which  is  a. 
serious  one  at  the  present  moment,  whether  the  De- 
partment should  carry  on  the  work  of  organisation  it- 
self or  contribute  towards  the  funds  of  your  Society  in 
o-rder  to  enable  you  to  do  it? — The  question  is  practi- 
cally whether  the  Department  should  carry  on  the 
work  of  organisation  itself  or  pay  the  I.A.O.S.  to  do- 
it. On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  broad  popular 
argument  that  whatever  work  the  Department  under- 
takes it  should  directly  control  and  that  any  work 
unsuited  for  the  State  to  do  itself  it  should  not  pay 
for.  On  the  other  hand  certain  facts  should  be  home 
in  mind;  in  the  first  place  the  I.A.O.S.  was  estab- 
lished for  this  very  purpose  and  has  all  the  machinery 
for  carrying  it  on ; secondly,  the  Department  certainly 
has  its  hands  full  enough  and  has  been  perhaps 
tempted  already  to  undertake  too  many  different 
branches  of  work  and  is  constantly  being  asked  to  add' 
to  them.  Thirdly,  the  work  of  organisation  has  two 
fields,  partly  educational  in  teaching  the  farmers  how 
to  start  societies,  which  is  a comparatively  simple- 
matter,  and  partly  commercial,  so  to  speak,  in  advis- 
ing them  how  to  conduct  and  maintain  their  business, 
which  leads  on  to  higher  forms  of  co-operation  by  com- 
bining societies  in  trade  federations  for  buying  and! 
selling.  Now,  these  later  stages  are  more  difficult  and 
more  important  than  mere  initiative.  It  is  distinctly 
not  the  case  of  the  first  step  only  costing,  and  though 
the  educational  part  of  the  work  is  certainly  a proper 
object  for  State  aid,  as  we  maintain,  that  of  subse- 
quent commercial  advice  is  more  doubtful,  while  the 
formation  of  Federations  is  obviously  outside  the- 
sphere  of  the  State.  But  yet  there  is  evidently  a great 
advantage  in  the  whole  work  of  organisation  both  edu- 
cational and  commercial  being  in  the  hands  of  one 
body,  otherwise  one  branch  of  it  might  get  ahead 
the  other.  Particularly  it  is  important  that  the  com- 
mercial work  of  maintenance  should  keep  pace  wi 
the  educational  work  of  initiative,  and  it  is  con- 
parat-ively  so  easy  to  form  new  societies  that  there  . 
a constant  tendency  for  the  number  of  societies  toi  - 
crease  faster  than  the  available  machinery  for  commercia 
organisation  would  justify.  For  these  reasons  1“ 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  work  would  be  ^cter  do  1 
through  the  I.A.O.S.  than  by  the  Department  iw*  • 

14623.  But  accepting  the  reasoning  in  that  p 
graph  for  a moment,  supposing  the  I.A.O.S.  set  ne 
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itself  these  objects;  supposing  one  is  work  to  which 
the  State  may  very  fairly  and  properly  contribute, 
■educational  work,  but  that  the  principle  of  organisation 
and  so  on  is,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  these  para- 
graphs, a work  to  which  the  State  should  not  properly 
contribute — is  not  the  difficulty  this:  if  you  make  a 
subscription  generally  to  the  funds  of  the  Society  you 
are  carrying  on  that  part  of  the  work  which  lies  cut- 
side  the  proper  province  of  the  State  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  work  which  lies  within  it? — I don’t  see 
you  are,  any  more  than  when  the  National.  Board  pays 
a Convent  for  education ; they  are  not  paying  to  main- 
tain the  Convent.  Yon  pay  for  the  part  of  the  work 
that  you  want  to  gee  done  and  you  see  that  it  is  done. 

14624.  That  was  so  when  the  contributions  were  ear- 
marked, but  if  the  contribution  is  general  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  it  is  in  effect  one  towards  the 
•carrying  on  of  all  its  trade  as  well  as  that  part  which 
lies  within  the  direct  province  of  the  State;  that 
seems  to  me  the  difficulty?— I should  be  satisfied  if 
w»  were  paid  to  do  what  is  admittedly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  State. 

14626.  That  may  be  possible  by  the  conditions  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  from  Colonel  Everard  pre- 
sently, the  conditions  under  which  the  .grant  is 
given? — There  is  one  other  reason  that  I wish  to  ad- 
vert to,  I think  it  was  touched  on  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

14626.  (Mr.  Miclcs).  It  may  be  said  by  people  who 
•object  to  the  work  of  the  I.A.O.S.  that  if  the  payment 
was  not  made  for  the  educational  part  they  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a maai  going  for  the  other,  and  virtually 
it  is  bonusing  in  that  way. 

14627.  (Chairman). — It  comes  therefore  to  the  same 
thing? — When  you  pay  for  work  done,  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  work  is  done,  are  you  not  getting 
value  for  what  you  pay  for. 

14628.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  may  be  doing  something 
that  might  not  be  approved  of  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tribution for  the  legitimate  object? — If  you  only  pay 
for  the  work  that  is  within  the  province  of  the  State, 
and  that  work  is  done,  I don’t  see  where  that  objec- 
tion arises. 

14629.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  consider  that  the 
•case  you  put  of  paying  for  educational  conveniences 
in  the  Convent  is  quite  apropos  of  that,  or  do  you  see 
any  distinction? — I don’t  say  that  it  is  an  exact 
parallel,  but  it  seems  to  me  fairly  the  same  position. 

14630.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  one  case,  say  in 
any  payment  made  in  respect  of  the  educational  work 
•done  in  the  Convent  the  payments  are  made  upon 
direct  units  of  work  which  are  measured  according  to 
•the  scale  provided  in  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Any  payment  of  a lump  character  to  the 
funds  of  the  I.A.O.S.  could  not  be  regulated  in  respect 
-of  estimation  of  the  work  done  in  any  such  simple 
'form  ? — Yes. 

14631.  (Mr.  Micks). — Some  payments  to  Convents 
are,  as  Lord  Monteagle  said,  in  a lump  sum. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  there  are  the  pupils  there,  and 
"there  is  the  amount  of  instruction  given,  and  so  on, 
what  I am  asking  in  effect  is  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  measure  in  any  similar  way  the  work  of 
an  educational  kind  done  by  tbe  I.A.O.S.  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  ? — Of  course,  I quite  admit  that  it  ought 
to  be  checked,  the  State  ought  to  be  assured  that  it 
is  getting  value  for  its  money.  I am  afraid  I am  not 
prepared  to  suggest  in  what  way  that  could  be  done. 

14632.  (Chairman). — However,  your  position  is  that 
"the  I.A.O.S.  is  doing  public  work  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  a contribution  from  the  State? — 
Yes.  There  is  one  other  reason  for  saying  that  if 
■this  work  is  to  be  done,  it  had  better  be  entrusted  as 
hitherto  to  the  I.A.O.S.,  that  is,  that  I think  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  people  themselves  should 
be  brought  in,  the  farmers  themselves  should  be 
brought  into  this  work.  The  whole  system  of  the 
Department’s  work  relies  on  local  assistance,  that 
the  work  should  be  done  not  only  for  the  people  but 
by  the  people,  and  our  organisation  provides  the 
means  of  bringing  the  people  into  this  work  by  the 
very  democratic  constitution  which  has  been  explained 
by  Mr.  Anderson.  I think  that  is  of  vital  importance, 
because  I suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  want  to 
teach  the  people  habits  of  self-help,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  means  of  doing  that  by  the  co-operative  organi- 
sation; the  people  themselves  should  be  associated 
in  that  work  of  carrying  on  the  organisation.  It  may 
be  said  to  get  the  people  into  this  you  might  work 
through  the  County  Councils,  but  I think  there  are 
objections  to  that,  some  of  which  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  for  instance  there  might  be  thirty-two 


different  schemes,  and  also  I am  not  sure  if  Mr.  Ander-  (kL. 81,  1 006. 
son  alluded  to  it,  but  there  is  the  very  obvious  objection  ^ 

that  on  the  County  Councils  you  have  many  other  Monteaile  ' 
interests  represented,  shopkeepers  and  other  classes,  Kr_  . “ ’ 
some  of  them  might  be  actually  hostile  to  this  work,  ; ' 
and  many  of  them  would  not  understand  it. 

14633.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  the  third  course  ever 
proposed  by  anybody? — It  was  suggested,  I think,  in 
a resolution  moved  but  not  pressed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  as  a sort  of  rider  to  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried. 

14634.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  one  of  the  alternatives 
to  be  considered  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  at  its 
next  meeting? — Yes,  at  any  rate  the  nucleus  of  this 
democratic  machinery  is  there  already  in  existence  in 
the  I.A.O.S.,  and  I think  it  would  be  a thousand 
pities  if  it  was  destroyed  or  starved  out. 

14635.  Do  you  know  have  County  Committees  done 
anything  to  promote  the  Organisation  ? — Some  of  the 
County  Committees  have  asked  the  I.A.O.S.  to  under- 
take certain  work,  for  instance,  the  co-operative 
banks,  and  I think  myself  that  that  is  likely  to 
spread,  for  instance,  only  the  other  day  my  own 
County  Committee  in  Limerick  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  appointing  an  organiser,  a sort  of  expert  in 
dairying,  who  should  not  only  give  instruction  in  the 
expert  work,  but  also  in  co-operative  organisation. 

14636.  Lor  dairying  purposes  ? — Yes  ; I am  a mem- 
ber of  the  Committee ; I was  not  present  at  the  time, 
and  did  not  hear  the  discussion,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  such  a thing  was  proposed  in  the  County  Lime- 
rick, I think,  is  very  significant. 

14637.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  co-operation,  or 
even  agricultural  banks  or  institutions  such  as 
creameries,  that  County  Committees  might  very  fairly 
be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  promoting  organisation, 
but  do  you  think  the  same  thing  applies  in  the  case 
of  trading  societies? — I don’t  think  that  the  agricul- 
tural trading  societies  would  have  the.  same  chance 
certainly  under  County  Committees,  and  I should 
doubt,  Mr.  Brown,  whether  the  work  with  regard  to 
creameries  would  be  as  well  done,  but  the  work  of 
unification  would  be  much  more  difficult. 

14638.  Do  you  look  on  the  work  of  the  trading 
societies  as  an  essential  part  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment?— A very  important  part  of  it;  I hope  to  see 
creameries,  many  of  them,  take  np  that,  many  of  them 
are  joint  societies,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
for  creameries  to  take  up  that  branch,  supplying  their 
members  with  agricultural  requisites  of  all  lands. 

14639.  That  is,  they  make  a sort  of  composite  agri- 
cultural society  round  a creamery,  and  also  being  a 
trading  society? — Yes,  many  of  them  are  known  as 
agricultural  and  dairy  societies.  In  Limerick,  I think, 
they  could  do  excellent  work  in  spreading  the  use  of 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  so  forth. 

14640.  (Chairman). — I see  yon  have  a paragraph 
here  which  does  deal  with  that  subject? — You  mean 
as  regards  the  form  of  the  Department’s  subsidy.  I 
think  that  if  we  were  starting  afresh  it  would  be  a 
simpler  and  better  and  cheaper  arrangement  for  the 
Department  to  give  a block  grant  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  educational  part  of  the  work  subject  to 
inspection  as  a guarantee  of  quality  and  quantity 
without  the  Department  being  represented  on  the 
Committee  of  the  I.A.O.S.,  under  a sysem  of  dual  con- 
trol, though  I recognise  in  connection  with  that  there 
may  be  difficulties  of  the  kind  Mr.  Ogilvie  hinted  at, 
but  now  that  the  dual  system  has  been  introduced,  I 
think  it  ought  to  get  a fair  trail. 

14641.  (Mr.  Micks). — To  what  extent  is  it  a dual 
system  ? — That  the  Department  has  two  representa- 
tives on  the  Executive  Committee. 

14642.  And  how  many  are  there  on  the  Executive 
Committee? — Five,  I think,  with  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  with  two  members  of  the  Department. 

14643.  Two  out  of  nine? — I am  not  quite  sure  of 
the  figures,  that  is  about  the  number.  I think  it  was 
originally  five,  with  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  then  the  members  of  the  Department  were 
added. 

14644.  You  would  hardly  call  two  out  of  nine  dual 
control  ? — The  Department  has  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  a large  extent,  so  practically  it  is ; while  I was  on 
the  Executive  Committee  I don’t  think  we  ever  had  a 
division. 

14645.  You  think  with  two  on  and  the  power  of  the 
purse,  they  could  direct  your  movement  altogether? — 

We  were  pretty  harmonious. 

14646.  Would  not  that  make  really  the  Department 
completely  the  manager  o-f  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — We  did 
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not  find  practically  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
working  ; of  course  I want  to  show  here  there  is  always 
a difficulty  in  working  a dual  control,  it  largely  de- 
pends on  a good  understanding  between  the  different 
members  composing  the  controlling  body. 

14647.  I was  pointing  out  that  the  representation 
was  very  small,  that  you  set  me  right  by  pointing 
out  that  they  had  the  power  of  the  purse? — They 
have  not  the  power  of  the  purse  entirely,  because  we 
have  our  own  funds,  but  in  virtue  of  tire  large  con- 
tribution of  the  Department  their  views  would  be  en- 
titled to  great  weight  in  all  matters  that  came  within 
their  sphere. 

14648.  Do  you  think  that  really  gives  them  a con- 
trolling voice  over  the  I.A.O.S.  ? — I should  not  say  it 
was  an  absolute  control. 

14649.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — So  far  as  the  educational 
work  is  concerned,  is  it  absolute  ? — I suppose  we  should 
regard  it  as  a very  serious  matter  if  the  Department 
said  they  disapproved  of  any  action  that  the  Executive 
Committee  thought  it  necessary  to  take,  because,  as 
Mr.  Micks  said,  it  might  afiect  our  future  relations 
with  them,  but  I think  that  on  occasion  we  did  insist 
on  carrying  our  point.  I cannot  say  that  I recollect 
the  chapter  and  verse. 

14650.  (Chairman). — Then  you  make  an  obser- 
vation about  the  importance  of  offering  some  induce- 
ments to  other  societies  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  ? Yes,  I think  'that  subsidy  was  given  in 
a form  that  rather  tended  to  discourage  our  societies 
freon  contributing,  because  I think  that  whatever  sum, 
I forget  exactly  how  it  was  put,  but  any  contributions 
that  we  got  from  outside  were  to  be  in  reduction,  I 
think,  of  the  Department’s  subsidy,  if  we  got  more 
than  was  estimated  it  was  to  go  in  reduction  of  the 
subsidy.  That  is  an  obvious  intimation  to  the  Irish 
farmer  to  reduce  his  contributions.  I think  it  would 
be  much  better  if  it  took  the  form  as  it  is  between 
the  Department  and  the  County  Committees  of  a pro 
rata  aid  in  certain  definite  proportion  to  the  con- 
tribution from  outside. 

14651.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr. 
Anderson  has  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lough’s  evi- 
dence?— I think  only  this,  that  Mr.  Lough,  I think, 
included  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  as  well  as  the 
Wholesale  in  his  statement,  and  implied  that  pay- 
ments might  have  been  made  through  the  I.A.O.S.  to 
the  agency  to  make  good  trade  losses.  I am  President 
of  the  Agency  Society,  and  I wish  to  say  on  their  be- 


half that  we  never  received  a single  penny  either 
the  I.A.O.S.  or  the  Department,  and  I am  elad 
say  we  have  not  any  trading  losses  to 
good.  Though  we  started  with  a very  small 
capital,  our  profits  are  now  over  £2,000  amd 
for  the  last  ten  years,  as  Mr.  Lough  ought  to’ know 
because  his  society  is  one  of  the  shareholders  for  th 
last  ten  years  we  have  been  paying  our  society  sham 
holders  on  their  shares,  and  we  have  also  paid  intere  f 
on  our  loan  capital  for  the  last  ten  years.  8t 

14652.  (Mr.  Micks).— -They  did  not  get  any  of 
£20,000  grant  of  Sir  Henry  Cochrane?— No,  none  of 

tVot.  f.Vio  Amwimr  bn-s  hppn  -,.1  c ?.  1 


not  to  employ  the  I.A.O.S.,  but  for  the  Department 
to  undertake  the  work  itself,  I think  the  Department 
should  in  that  case  confine  itself  to  credit  banks  and 
live  stock  insurance,  and  such  other  societies  as  it 
could  undertake  altogether  from  start  to  finish  and 
leave  all  the  other  things  outside,  and  let  tliel.A.O  S 
do  the  best  they  can  with  them.  I regard  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  of  the  work  and  its  being  in  the- 
hands  of  one  body  from  the  beginning  right  through 
as  so  very  important,  that  I should  deprecate  a 
division  of  the  work  which  has  sometimes  been  thought 
of  at  a certain  stage,  viz:— at  the  first  business  meet- 
ing— that  the  Department  should  organise  the  societies, 
and  then  leave  them  to  sink  or  swim.  I think  it  is 
very  important  that  their  subsequent  history  should  be 
followed  up,  and  if  we  are  paid  to  do  the  educational 
part  of  such  organisation,  we  can  take  care  that  that 
does  not  outstrip  our  capacity  for  looking  after  the 
societies  in  their  subsequent  career,  but  if  that  is 
not  provided  for,  I think  it  would  be  a very  serious 
responsibility  for  us. 

14653.  (Chairman). — It  comes  to  this,  that  if  the 
Department  take  over  the  work  they  will  have  to  drop 
all  but  the  credit  banks  ? — Anything  that  leads  up  to- 
trading. 

14654.  (Mr.  Brown). — Then  would  there  not  be  the 
disadvantage  of  two  distinct  organisations  dealing 
with  these  co-operative  societies,  the  Department  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  I.A.O.S  on  the  other  ?— In  that 
case  the  Department  would  deal  with  certain  kinrit 
of  societies,  and  the  I.A.O.S.  with  others,  there  would 
be  a division  vertically  instead  of  horizontally  of  the 
work.  I think  that  is  undesirable  too,  but  I think  it 
would  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two  to  divide  by  sub- 
jects than  to  divide  by  time. 


Colonel 

Nugent 

Everard, 

H.lf.t. 


Colonel  Nugent  Everard,  ii.m.l.  County  Meath,  examined. 


I did  not  bring  up  any  Memorandum  with  me, 
because  I thought  probably  most  of  the  details  of  the 
work,  and  answers  to-  the  objections  made  would  have 
been  put  before  you  previously. 

14655.  (Oliairmcm). — I think  you  have  been  in  the 
room  all  day  and  have  heard  the  other  witnesses? — 
I have  heard  most  of  the  evidence  given.  Perhaps  I 
might  state  that  personally  I have  been  a member  of 
the  Organisation  Society  practically  from  the  com- 
mencement, that  I was  elected  on  the  Committee  in 
1897,  that  I have  been  Chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Technical  Instruction  since  their  first  initiation,  and 
I have  been  elected  a member  of  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture also  since  its  first  establishment.  I am  a 
nominated  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

14656.  Would  you  tell  us  about  the  conditions  which 
are  attached  to  this  grant?— I have  the  conditions 
here,  and  in  reading  them  over  I might  perhaps  add 
a few  words.  This  is  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Organisation  Society:  — 

„ c . , "29th  March,  1906. 

. . Sir,— Adverting  to  yours  of  23rd  inst.,  I have  to 
inform  you  that  the  Department,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Agricultural  Board,  have  allocated  a sum  not 
to  exceed  £3,700  towards  the  cost  of  agricultural 
organisation  on  the  conditions  subjoined  The  ar- 
rangement now  approved  of  is  in  respect  of  a period 
of  twelve  months  from  1st  of  March,  1906,  and  should 
be  regarded  merely  as  a provisional  measure.  Before 
considering  any  further  contribution  for  this  purpose 
the  Department  have  decided  to  consult  the  Council 
°f  Culture  at  ne:xfc  meeting  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  aiding  agricultural  organisations  in  Ire- 


land.” The  conditions  are  given : — " First,  the- 
officials  of  the  I.A.O.S.  shall  confine  their  work  to 
organisation  and  auditing  only.  By  the  term  ‘ organi- 
sation’ is  to  be  understood  (a)  the  convening  and 
addressing  of  meetings  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable- 
to  instruct  in  the  principles  and  working  details  of 
co-operation  for  mutual  advantage  among  members  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  (b)  Attendances  when  neces- 
sary at  general  and  Committee  meetings  of  societies, 
and  advising  them  upon  the  conduct  of  such  meetings, 
keeping  of  minutes  and  accounts,  methods  of  business- 
correspondence,  general  observance  of  the  rules,  in- 
cluding statutory  obligations,  the  conduct  of  arbitra- 
tions, the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  giving  general' 
business  advice  (c)  The  explanation  of  the  functions 
of  and  desirability  of  joining  the  I.A.O.S.,  and  the 
principal  federations  of  the  movement,  (d)  the' 
Society’s  organisers  are  not  to  give  advice  on  technical 
subjects  within  the  range  of  the  Department’s  schemes- 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  For 
instruction  and  advice  on  these  subjects  the  organiser 
should  urge  the  societies  to  get-  into  touch  with  the 
County  Committees,  the  scale  of  salaries,  travelling 
and  other  allowances  of  these  officials  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  by  the  Department,  and  same 
shall  not  be  changed  in  any  way  without  the  previous- 
sanction  in  writing  of  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment’s representatives  shall  be  given  every  facility 
for  examining  the  accounts  of  the  I.A.O.S.  as  well  as- 
the  reports,  diaries,  and  expense-sheets  of  the  organi- 
sers. All  applications  to  the  Department  relating  to 
matters  of  co-operative  organisation  from  co-operative 
societies  organised  by  the  I.A.O.S.  to  be  submitted  to 
the  latter  body,  and  the  Department’s  officials  ana 
Inspectors  are  to  encourage  such  inquiries  as  far  as 
possible.  All  societies  or  other  co-operative  bodies 
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cipally  objected  to  in  this  agreement  is  the  control  of  Oct.  31,  1C86. 

the  Department  in  the  selection  of  districts  ; you  may  Colonoi 

recollect  I read  that  part  of  it  in  which  it  mentions  jjUgent 

that  the  Department  shall  ascertain  if  the  material  Everard, 

.facilities  for  such  a society  exist  in  the  proposed  dis- 

trict.  We  looked  upon  that  as  interfering  with  our 

work,  because  it  was  not  likely  that  we  should  propose 

that  a society  should  be  started  in  a district  unless  we 

had  evidence  that  not  only  was  there  an  anxiety  for  it, 

but  that  the  material  facilities  for  it  existed,  and  that 


»1.pn  fully  organised  must  in  future  pay  the  travell- 
toe  expenses  and  subsistence  allowance  of  organisers 
rvrnvided  however,  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
Ee  empowered  to  remit  the  amount  so  charged  where 
the 6 society  is  unable  to  meet  the  charge  because  of 
Tiecuniary  or  other  exceptional  difficulties.  Where 
1^,mtants  are  required,  a charge  of  10s.  6 d.  a day 
must  be  paid  in  Addition.  Agricultural  banks  and 
other  societies  which  do  not  trade  tor  a profit  are  not 

t0  b®  ^^^hhyear18!©8?!!^111^^^  to  an^ount  not  they  should  send  down  an  inspector  or  call  upon  their 
giwn  in  ea  J capita  contribution  agricultural  instructors  to  carry  on  an  investigation 

eX<thd^ LA  O S . ?n that year  ” Then  this  answers,  I in  that  district,  looked  either  like  distrust  of  the 
think6  the  question  which  the  President  asked  as  to 
what  control  the  Department  had  over  the  working  of 
the  I.A.O.S.  “ The  'selection  of  districts  m which  it 
desirable  to  organise  societies  shall  be  referred  to 
a special  Committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  and  the  I.A.O.S.  shall  be  equally  repre- 
sented, and  that  this  Sub-committee,  before  deter- 
mining on  the  organisation  of  a new  society  in  any 
district  shall,  except  in  urgent  cases,  ascertain  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion that  the  material  facilities  for  such  society  exist 
in  the  proposed  district,  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
Committee  shall  in  every  case  be  reported  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  next  following.  When 
furnishing  claims  monthly  for  recoupment  of 
expenditure,  the  I.A.O.S.  shall  submit  the  reports  of 
their  organisers  with  their  diaries  with  a view  to 
prevent  the  overlapping  of  unnecessary  expenditure, 
the  Department’s  representatives  shall  attend  at  the 
offices  of  the  I.A.O.S.  at  least  weekly  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Department.  The  contribution  of  the 
Department  will  be  paid  in  advance  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  required  in  order  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  efficiently  carried  out.  Any  unexpended 
balance  is  to  be  carried  forward.  It  is  understood 


that  the  amount  voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board 
intended  to  supplement  the  amount  of  I.A.O.S.  fund 
in  order  to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  work 
agreed  upon,  and  that  the  Department’s  grant  shall 
not  be  drawn  upon  further  than  is  required  tor  this 
purpose. 


‘I  a 


“Your  obedient  servant, 

“T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary." 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  practically  the 
set  of  conditions  imposed  upon  the  I.A.O.S. 

I cannot  say  that  it  was  an  agreement,  it 
was  a set  of  conditions  to  which  we  were 
bound  to  subscribe,  if  we  wished  the  organi- 
sation of  agriculture  to  be  carried  on  in  an  efficient 
manner.  As  has  been  already  explained  to  yon,  for 
various  reasons  the  subscriptions  to  the  I.A.O.S.  had 
fallen  off  not  from  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  progress 
of  the  work  but  because  those  of  our  friends  who  had 
hitherto  subscribed  imagined  that  the  Department  was 
practically  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  improvements  in  our  agricultural  position  which 
they  considered  could  be  best  effected  by  agricultural 
organisation,  therefore  our  subscribers  naturally 
thought  that  where  the  Government  had  provided  for 
organisation  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  come  to 
our  assistance,  especially  as  a large  part  of  our  work 
had  been  taken  away,  the  Technical  Instruction, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Then  as  to  the  contributions 
from  the  societies,  I daresay  you  have  already  realised 
that  many  of  the  societies  are  exceedingly  poor,  es- 
pecially those  in  very  poor  districts,  consisting  of 


Organisation  Society  or  was  a wilful  waste  of  money. 
That  was  one  objection  we  had,  and  then  the  whole 
scheme,  to  our  mind,  of  merely  making  good  what  our 
societies  did  not  contribute  in  order  to  carry 
but  the  schemes,  was  rather  demoralising,  be- 
cause obviously  if  the  Department  were  bound 
to  pay  up  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  what 
the  societies  contribute,  the  societies  would  con- 
tribute less  in  order  to  make  the  Department  pay 
more  ; they  would  not  feel  they  were  doing  the  Organi- 
sation Society  an  injury  if  they  did  not  subscribe, 
because  their  comment  would  be,  “ They  will  get  it 
from  the  Department.”  I think  the  suggestion  was 
made — I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  by  Mr.  Micks— 
that  there  should  be  a pro  rata  contribution ; it  cer- 
tainly would,  I think,  more  encourage  self-help,  be- 
sides that  is  the  principle  applied  to  most  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Department. 

14657.  We  have  gone  over  the  matter  very  fully 
with  Mr.  Anderson  and  previous  witnesses.  I would 
put  it  generally  to  you  whether  there  is  any  point  you 
wish  to  call  our  attention  to? — The  hour  is  so  very 
late,  otherwise  I should  have  wished  to  have  given  you 
an  instance  of  what  the  working  and  benefit  of  certain 
types  of  societies  are  in  districts. 

14658.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  pass  to  that  would 
you  mind  telling  us  what  your  recollection  is  of 
the  question  of  not  including  the  grant  from  the 
Department  in  the  accounts  of  the  Organisation 
Society?— That  is  to  say,  the  grant  that  was  given 
previous  to  1905,  the  reason  it  was  not  included  was 
it  wa6  dor  work  that  was  done  dor  the  Department 
dor  which  they  paid  our  experts  ; we  thought  it  could 
hardly  come  into  our  accounts  at  all. 

14659.  It  used  to  be  in  your  accounts  before  the 
Department  was  created? — It  was. 

14660.  S*L“l 

SSjt  to w“3hS\Se  Mr  » gtg. 
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of  ns  gave  the  assistance  ^ rather^  gr^ngl7>  ^ 


^always  considered  that  the  Orgai 

. — ~ ••  . " +1.0  Tienartment.  an 

isation  Society  was  . 

SSL  « saw’* 

a very  large  proportion  of  large  farmers.  tin 
show  jot  whit  6006  . aociotj  c»n  do 

social  advantage  of  ffistnct^  VVe  ^ first 


struggling  farmers  Who  cannot  avoid  occasionally  ourseives  to  mere  trading  , " IVnerimental 

making  losses,  therefore  they  have  not  got  very  much  socjety  that  instituted  the  system  P 

money  to  spare.  Then  you  have  the  large  successful  pi0ts.  We  carried  out  a system  whic  , + ]ie 

societies  who  require  no  assistance  from  the  Orgamsa-  partment  has  adopted,  that  is  to  8 J?  have  the 

~~  feeds  and  the ^manures  and  and 

Inspector,  which 

in  this  case  was  the  Committee. 


tion  -Society  at  all,  and  therefore  many  of  them,  per- 
haps having  upon  their  executive  not  very  public- 
spirited  individuals,  don’t  see  why  they  should  sub- 
scribe at  all,  as  they  describe  it,  they  get  no  good  of 
the  Organisation  Society,  they  don’t  require  their 
assistance.  I would  rather  like  to  compare  the 
I.A.O.S.  to  a missionary  body;  you  don’t  hear  of  a 
missionary  body  obtaining  its  income  from  its  con- 
verts generally,  it  is  from  friends  and  supporters  who 
wish  the  missibnary  work  carried  on.  What  is  pnn- 


14661.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  under  the  impression 
that  that  was  entirely  a novel  expenmOT  I j 
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0«t.  >1.  1906.  ments  on  my  own  land,  but  never  found  the  fanner* 
took  the  least  interest  in  them. 

14662.  I mean  the  operations  carried  out  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board? — Quite  so.  This  was  done  by  a society  of 
farmers,  and  therefore  all  the  members  took  an  in- 
terest in  what  was  going  on.  I used  to  carry  experi- 
ments out  on  my  farm,  but  I found  whatever  results 
I obtained  were  generally  received  with  incredulity, 
and  the  remark  generally  made  was,  “Your  honor 
has  a very  clever  steward.”  When  these  plots  were 
started  they  were  placed  close  to  the  high  road  on  one 
of  the  member’s  farms.  We  first  of  iall  introduced  the 
practice  of  spraying  potatoes,  which  was  exceptional 
at  that  time. 

14663.  For  that  district? — For  that  district, 
and  we  had  it  demonstrated  for  two  or  three 
years  before  it  was  generally  adopted.  There 
was  always  some  specious  reason  why  the 

S rayed  portion  of  the  potatoes  succeeded,  whereas 
e rest  were  failures,  either  a stroke  of  lightning  or 
the  land  was  better  at  .the  top  of  the  hill  than  at  the 
bottom.  At  last  we  sprayed  it  in  chess-board  fashion, 
and  there  could  be  no  gainsaying  that  spraying  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  and  spraying  is  now  the  rule 
in  the  district.  We  also  grew  a plot  of  tobacco  that 
succeeded  very  well,  the  crop  was  sold  and  realised  a 
fair  price.  We  also  instituted  a system  which  may 
be  of  use,  'and  it  is  provided  for  an  the  Land  Act,  in 
certain  districts,  that  is  co-operative  grazing.  The 
society  hired  land  for  which  it  paid  a rent,  which  un- 
fortunately had  to  be  a competitive  rent,  and  put  their 
young  stock  out  on  it.  It  was  needed  at  that  time 
owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  land  was  in 
the  hands  of  grass-jobbers,  as  they  are  called,  and 
there  was  no  place  for  the  poor  man’s  oow  or  his 
calf. 

14664.  Except  the  road  ? — That  is  what  we  call  the 
long  -acre,  that  is  very  much  availed  of.  The  result 
was  that  we  were  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  having 
charged  the  usual  rates  for  grazing  cattle  we  were 
able  to  return  about  15  per  cent,  to  the  people.  If 
that  system  were  adopted,  I think  it  would  help  to 
solve  the  congested  districts  problem  in  cases  where 
you  cannot  divide  a ranch  owing  to  want  of 
water,  or  for  other  reasons,  but  it  could  be  taken  for 
common  grazing.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  Act 
by  enabling  trustees  to  purchase  land  for  that  Dur- 
pose.  Then  we  carried  out  various  other  interesting 
experiments. 

14665.  Do  you  ever  take  any  bay  off  that  to  accom- 
modate people  with  winter  hay  ?— We  had  no  power 
to  do  anything  but  graze  it  for  eleven  months.  An- 
other line  which  we  adopted,  which  has  been  very 
useful,  was  acting  as  forage  contractors  for  the  bumt- 
mg  visitors  who  come  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
enables  them  to  deal  practically  direct  with  the  farmer 
through  his  society,  so  that  there  is  no  imposition  on 
either  one  or  the  other,  and  no  blackmail  levied  by 
grooms  as  is  usual.  This-  society  has  been  working  now 
for  eleven  years,  its  trade  has  been  over  £40,000  it 
has  a turn-over  now  exceeding  £5,000  a year,  its  reserve 
fund  is  four  time  its  subscribed  capital,  and  it  has 
paid  5 per  cent,  ever  since  it  was  started,  and  the 
amount  of  benefit  to  the  small  f armers  has  been  very 
great,  because  they  have  been  able  to  purchase  all 
their  requirements  at  the  same  price  as  the  very 
wealthiest  farmer  in  the  district.  They  have  been 
a ble  to  purchase  pure  seeds  and  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  and  the  amount  of  education  I think  which 
the  farmers  obtained  in  this  way  before  the 
advent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  certainly 
prepared  the  wav  to*  x Jg* 

the  habit 


the 

advei  ^ 

prepared  the  way  for  their  work 
a small  farmer  who  had  been 
of  purchasing  his  grass  seeds  frox.,  Jlxa  „rocer 
not  knowing  what  he  was  buying,  or  else  using  the 
sweepings  of  his  hay  loft,  was  vely  curious  to  Low 
from  our  Sec-rotary  as  to  whether  the  Srm  from  which 
he  obtained  them  guaranteed  a certain  percentage 

had  SKma*“5!  . * shmred  *I‘“t  society 

had  had  on  that  man  an  educational  influence^ 
There  is  another  type  of  society,  a Home  In’ 
dustry  Society,  which  was  also  started  Tn  onr 
c,alIed  the  Meath  Home  Industry  Society 
started  by  some  philanthropic  ladies  and 
llted  i 7 obta\ned,  f vefy  large  trade  and  accumu- 
™ * considerable  reserve,  but  the  difficulty 
arose  as  to  who  the  money  was  to  belong  to  a-nii 
W * di«™“y  must  meet  an  sndi  ^phihwn 
thropic  societies.  The  Organisation  Society  cE“ 


our  rescue,  and  the  society  is  now  co-operative  tk 
is  to  say  the  workers  are  entitled  to  hold  share*  j 
be  represented  on  the  committee.  The  reserve  tv”? 
has  been  accumulated  is  their  property  and  aft 
providing  for  the  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  whirl  • 
contributed  by  the  workers  alone,  the  committee  f 
ladies  who  assisted  them  before,  taking  what  are  call  I 
guarantee  shares  which  guarantee  the  workers  aeailw 
loss.  There  is  a large  bonus  given  to  the  workers  naidh, 
proportion  to  the  money  they  have  received  for  work 
This  society  works  in  all  parts  of  Meath,  and  it 
turn-over  last  year  amounted  to-  £1,800,  which  is  of 
course,  an  advantage  to  the  workers,  especially  ft 
poorest  farmers  and  labourers,  and  some  who  have  no 
other  means  of  making  a livelihood.  I don’t  know 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more  on  th 
subject.  e 

14666.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  the  work  of  this  society 
of  which  you  have  just  been  speaking  done  in  tin 
homes? — The  work  is  done  in  their  own  homes  and 
there  is  a depot  at  Navan,  where  a manager  receives 
the  work  and  pays  for  it. 

14667.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  ?— Lace  and 
crochet  and  drawn  work,  and  fine  muslin  work  knit- 
ting,  weaving,  and  all  description  of  work  of  that 
kind  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the  homes  of  the 
people. 

14668.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  any  report  of  that 
society  ?— Yes,  you  will  see  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Organisa- 
tion Society.  If  you  have  nothing  more  .to  ask  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Organisation  Society  perhaps  I could 
give  my  evidence  on  the  County  Committee  work.  I 
have  unfortunately  to  refer  to  evidence  that  has  been 
given,  because  I have  been  personally  referred  to.  I 
want  to  say  in  the  first  instance  that  Mr.  Sweetmanin 
his  evidence  yesterday  stated  that  the  Department  was 
laughed  at  by  practical  farmers.  I think  that  is  a 
serious  statement  for  a gentleman  occupying  such  a 
very  responsible  position. 

1466Q.  (Chairman) . — He  is  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  ? — Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  General  Council  of  the  County 
Councils,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  Irish  nation. 
I just  want  to  state  that  he  has  himself  consistently 
opposed  the  schemes  of  the  Department,  and  he  very 
often  is  in  a minority  of  one  in  his  County  Council, 
composed  principally  of  practical  farmers.  As 
to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  with  the 
work  in  the  County  Meath,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  number  of  those  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  schemes  has  increased  every 
year,  and  the  only  scheme  which  has  not  been  a com- 
plete success  is  the  Farm  and  Cottage  Prize  scheme, 
for  which  entries  have  fallen  off,  and  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  exact  cause,  except  that  constantly  com- 
peting and  failing  perhaps  discourages  people  from 
entering,  that  may  be  the  reason. 

14670.  Are  these  debarred  from  going  in  in  sub- 
sequent years  ? — Only  those  who  take  first,  second,  or 
third  prize,  and  we  have  a champion  class  for  them, 
but  allowing  for  that  they  had  these  additional 
classes  of  their  own  in  which  they  might  all  have 
competed,  it  i6  impossible  to  account  for  it  except  a 
disinclination  to  be  constantly  beaten. 

14671.  (Mr.  Brown). — We  were  led  to  understand 
by  Mr.  Sweetman  yesterday  that  the  County  Council 
wished  to  appropriate  the  entire  of  the  money  avail- 
able towards  this  Farm  and  Cottage  Prize  scheme?— 
I think  Mr.  Sweetman  made  a mistake.  The  County 
'Council  passed  an  abstract  resolution  as  to  the  en- 
couragement of  tillage,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
do  so  in  every  way  possible  by  having  ploughing 
matches,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot  initiate  schemes, 
the  Department  take  our  suggestions  and  draw  up 
schemes,  but  we  cannot  initiate  schemes  for  ourselves. 

14672.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  not? — We  have  no 
power  to  initiate  schemes  without  the  Department 
approving  of  it. 

14673.  (Chairman). — You  draw  up  a scheme  and 
send  it  to  the  Department  for  approval  ?-  -Then  the 
Department  have  to  bring  that  before  the  Board,  and 
if  the  Board  approve  then  the  Department  are  en- 
titled to  spend  money  on  it,  hut  the  principal  cause 
of  difference  between  many  of  these  committees 
of  agriculture,  of  whom  a great  many  repre- 
sentatives have  given  evidence  here,  the  principal 
cause  of  disagreement  with  the  Department  I think 
arises  from  an  error  and  mistake.  They  appear  to 
think  that  the  Department  has  power  to  vary  all 
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these  schemes  according  to  .their  own  sweet  will.  What 
would  that  mean?  It  would  mean  that  an  in- 
dividual official  of  the  Department  has  power  to  vary 
the  schemes  which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  upon  which  alone  the 
Department  can  spend  money.  Every  County  Com- 
jnittee  is  requested  to  send  up  to  the  Department 
before  a certain  date  any  suggestions  that  they  have 
to  make  for  the  improvement  or  alteration  of  a certain 
scheme,  then  those  alterations  are  brought  before  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  whatever  it  may  be,  live  stock, 
or  some  other,  or  perhaps  a Technical  Committee,  and 
with  the  amount  of  wisdom  they  have  there  they 
decide  whether  such  alterations  would  be  an  im- 
provement or  the  reverse.  The  scheme  as  altered  or 
unaltered  comes  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  we 
can  further  alter  it  if  they  like,  but  as  it  leaves  them, 
the  Department  are  bound  to  carry  it  out,  and  they 
cannot  vary  it  to  suit  the  wishes  of  any  individual 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture,  but  that  does  not 
appear  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  Department,  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  counted  as  an  important  f actor  in  the 
matter  by  the  public  at  large.  But,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  although  the  Board  have  not  the  direct  power 
of  initiation,  they  have  the  power  of  providing  funds 
or  refusing  them.  ' 

14674.  Do  you  think  that  misunderstanding  which 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  own  experience  does 
prevail  very  largely,  do  you  think  that  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  really 
not  known,  not  reported  in  the  Press,  and  so  on, 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public? — I think 
perhaps  if  more  publicity  was  given  to  our  proceed- 
ings it  would  be  useful  in  many  ways,  because  very 
few  members  of  the  public  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  Boards  have  to  get  through, 
and  they  practically  get  no  credit  for  it  at  all  in  the 
public  Press. 

14675.  We  have  had  these  minutes  before  us,  but 
it  seems  to  me  they  are  very  little  known  or  under- 
stood by  the  public  ?— Yes,  then  again,  sir,  our  nomi- 
nated element  on  the  Council  of  Agriculture  is 
objected  to  as  depriving  the  Council  of  its  representa- 
tive character,  and  I think  there  is  some  ground 
for  that  now.  I think  at  first  until  the  most  useful 
men  were  known  to  the  public  it  was  just  as  well  that 
there  should  he  a large  nominated  element,  hut  I 
think  now  the  proportion  of  that  element  could  be 
reduced. 

14676.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  see  any  necessity  for 
keeping  on  any  nominated  members  ? — I do,  for  several 
reasons.  They  are  very  useful  men,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  County  Councils,  and  who  therefore  could  not 
he  elected,  and  whose  services  we  should  lose. 

14677.  (Chairman). — What  would  you  reduce  them 
by  1 — They  are  now  one-third  ; I think  if  they  were 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  it  would  be  ample. 

14678.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  carry  on  the  same 
plan  into  the  Board  ? — I certainly  think  you  might  re- 
duce the  nominated  members  on  the  Board  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  natural,  I think,  when  an  absolutely 
new  form  of  administration  is  started  that  there  will 
he  a difficulty  in  selecting  the  fittest  men,  but  after 
that  new  form  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  find  out  who  are  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  either  Boards  or  Councils,  whether  they  are 
nominated  or  elected. 

14679.  (Chairman). — The  evidence  has  been  pretty 
general  that  the  two  elements  have  worked  very  well 
together.  There  has  been  no  division  or  separation  or 
collision  between  the  two  elements? — I have  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  ever  since  it  first  sat,  and  I 
think  I have  attended  nearly  every  sitting  of  that 
Board,  and  I have  never  seen  any  difference  between 
the  elected  and  the  nominated  members  as  such. 

14680.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  not  practically  the 
same  thing  apply  to  the  Council  ? — Precisely  the  same  ; 
it  is  only  a question  as  to  the  genuine  representative 
character  of  boih  and  I think  a smaller  proportion 
of  _ nominated  members  would  effect  the  purpose  re- 
quired, that  is  to  say,  that  a very  useful  man  should 
not  be  omitted. 

14681.  (Chairman). — In  some  counties  we  have  had 
cases  of  very  large  Committees,  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Committee  cansisting  of  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Council,  and  in  some  cases 
of  an  equal,  or  very  often  of  a larger,  number  of  out- 
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side  members  added  ? — We  have  enormous  County  Oct.  SI,  1908. 
Committees,  but  the  majority  are  generally  coi 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

14682.  Therefore,  to  some  extent  it  rights  itself  ?- 
It  rights  itself ; the  worst  of  it  is  so  many  of  them  J 
turn  up  when  there  is  an  election. 

14683.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  those  who  attend  mainly 
those  who  ane  members  of  the  County  Council,  or  are 
they  members  who  are  not  members  of  the  County 
Council? — I am  sorry  to  say  our  most  constant  atten- 
dants are  not  members  of  the  County  Council*  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  give  us 
a great  deal  of  assistance,  and  T would  say  they  are 
almost  the  most  useful  members  of  our  Committee. 

14684.  (Mr.  Micks). — Father  Barry  is  in  your 
county  ? — He  is,  but  we  have  a great  many  other  priests 
just  as  energetic. 

14685.  {Chairman). — Are  they  generally  among  the 
added  members? — They  are  always  added  members; 
they  cannot  be  members  of  the  County  Council. 

14686.  I should  like  to  ask  you  generally,  you  have 
followed  the  work  of  the  Department  from  the  first, 
do, you  consider  that  the  results  of  their  work  have  been 
clearly  marked  and  have  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  people  ? 

— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer ; there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  quality  of  stock  must  have  been 
improved  where  high  class  sires  have  been  introduced  in 
place  of  the  very  worst  description  which  were  only  used 
previously  because  they  were  cheap ; the  improvement 
of  stock  is  one  of  the  elements  of  prosperity.  The  in- 
struction given  by  the  itinerant  instructors  in  poultry- 
keeping I think  has  produced  a very  beneficial  effect, 
certainly  it  is  seen  in  the  improvement  in  the  class  of 
poultry  that  is  kept.  Dairy  instruction  also,  has,  I 
think,  done  a great  deal  of  good.  The  agricultural 
instruction  has  not  had  much  chance  because  we  have 
had  an  agricultural  instructor  only  for  a short  time, 
and  therefore  it  has  not  had  time  to  show  much  result. 

In  domestic  economy  I think  there  must  have  been 
a great  improvement  in  the  homos  of  the  people  because 
so  many  have  attended ; the  class  has  been  always  the 
most  fully  attended.  In  the  case  of  manual  instruc- 
tion, I have  no  doubt  that  the  benefits  that  have  been 
derived  have  been  very  considerable.  I could  give  an 
instance  of  a lad  I knew  myself  who  was  a son  of  my 
carpenter,  who  went  through  classes  there  and  when 
he  came  back  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father ; he  was 
able  to  draw  all  sorts  of  plans,  in  fact  you  might  almost 
say  he  was  a qualified  draughtsman,  and  I need  hardly 
say  he  was  able  to  give  his  father  instruction  on 
several  points.  I think  these  are  the  main  schemes 
we  oarry  out.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  driving  through 
the  country,  an  improvement  in  the  cottages ; that  is 
remarked  by  every  stranger,  and  I suppose  the  Farm 
and  Cottage  Prize  scheme  has  something  to  say  to  it. 

I can  always  point  out  on  the  roads  a cottage  that  is 
going  to  be  judged  by  its  appearance,  and  I can  also 
lay  my  finger  upon  cottages  that  won  prizes.  The 
people  take  the  greatest  pride  in  their  cottages, 
especially  those  that  have  been  built  under  the  Rural 
District  Councils. 

14687.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  an  horticultural  in- 
structor ?— We  have  only  obtained  one  for  the  first 
time  about  a mouth  ago. 

14688.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  notice  instances  of 
greater  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
work  of  their  lives  during  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years? — I notice  people  take  a great  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  their  land  since  they  purchased  it, 
hi tlier to  all  these  schemes  of  agricultural  organisation 
were  carried  on  under  the  greatest  difficulties  because 
if  ever  a landlord  was  to  join  in  a movement  of  this 
kind  there  was  sure  to  be  somebody  to  remind  the 
tenant  farmers  that  he  had  some  malign  motive,  but 
now  that  the  tenants  have  purchased  their  land,  I 
find  they  are  most  anxious  to  improve  it  and  to.  find 
out  the  best  way  to  do  so. 

14689.  So  that  the  Land  Purchase  scheme  and  the 
scheme  of  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction  corn- 
ing together  have  been  able  to  go  hand  in  hand  in 
making  the  improvement  ? — I think  one  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  other.  Perhaps  you  would  have  evi- 
dence of  the  necessity  of  agricultural  co-operation  in 
the  Congested  Districts  and  wherever  uneconomic 
farms  are  enlarged ; I think  it  is  self-evident  to  give 
a man  a larger  farm  without  any  assistance  as  to  how 
he  can  turn  it  to  best  advantage,  leaving  him  as  an 
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isolated  unit  I think  he  will  probably  not  improve  his 
position  very  much,  and  there  is  a new  field  for  agri- 
cultural organisation  among  those  migrated  tenants  on 
new  holdings  or  new  colonies  which  may  be  formed  in 
the  West. 

14690.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  by  the  Department  ? — The  Department  so  far 
have  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  organisation  on  estates 
in  the  Congested  Districts;  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  their  own  organiser,  Mr.  Lyons,  at  least 
they  pay  the  I.A.O.S.  for  his  services,  but  he  is  en- 
tirely employed  in  the  Congested  Districts. 

14691.  You  said  the  new  purchases  or  the  migrants 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  well  if  they  are  left  alone ; 
it  would  be  wiser  to  give  them  some  instruction ; what 
I want  to  find  is  whether  any  schemes  have  been 
adopted  to  that  end  by  the  Department? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

14692.  {Chairman).— What  schemes  could  be  adopted 
by  the  Department? — The  formation  of  poultry 
societies  for  the  combined  sale  of  poultry. 

14693.  (Mr.  Micks). — I mean  agricultural  instruc- 
tion ? — Gf  course  they  can  obtain  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, .1  presume,  from  the  County  Committees. 

14694.  (Mr.  Brown). — Don’t  schemes  of  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  other  matters  extend  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts? — Yes;  but  I meant  more  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  districts. 

14695.  (Chairman). — That  is  not  the  work  of  the  De- 


partment except  through  you?— That  is  iust  tu  j 
batable  point;  it  will  have  to  be  annlied 
somehow.  * 10  theD» 

14696.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  are  not  referring  to  «, 
Congested  Districts  themselves  but  to  places  to  wh  l 
people  have  been  brought  from  the  Congested  DistrU  , 
-I  think  Congested  Districts  is  a term  which  mf- 
those  that  are  considered  congested  according  to  il'* 
Act,  but  of  course  there  are  numerous  other  district 
where  there  is  congestion.  IC“ 

(Mr.  Micks). — The  migrants  are  practicaUv  win, 
in- the  Congested  Districts. 

14697.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— If  they  are,  they  are  covered 
by  the  work  Mr.  Lyons  is  doing?— No;  only  covered 
in  the  district  under  his  control. 

14698.  (Mr.  Micks).— People  whose  holdings  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  adjoining  land  in  thl 
neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  or  migrants  who  were  brought 
from  places  where  you  could  not  enlarge  their  noldiL 
and  given  new  holdings ; you  have  new  communities^ 
14699.  Have  you  anyone  in  your  mind  at  present?— 
I have  not,  because  I don’t  know  any  that  have  been 
formed,  but  they  will  be  in  the  future ; that  is  -he 
policy  of  the  Land  Act. 

14700.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  you  make  is  that 
when  such  communities  are  formed  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  put  in  a position  to  organise  so  that  they 
will  become  communities  and  not  remain  individuals? 
—Yes. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-SECOND  PUBLIC  SITTING.-THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1ST,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvib. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


14701.  (Chairman). — I don’t  know 
vour  title  is  ?— Inspector  of  Fisheries.  Mr.  Green 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries.  Mr.  Green  gave  you 
the  principal  fishery  evidence,  but-  you  have  asked  us 
for  some  further  evidence  on  points  which  cropped  up 
ac  your  country  meetings,  and  I am  prepared  to  give 
you  evidence  on  those  points,  and  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  inland  fisheries.  . 

14702.  Was  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Fisheries  in 
existence  before  the  Department  ?— Prior  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Department  there  were  three 
Inspector®  of  Fisheries,  all  equal  to  one  another,  and 
now  there  are  two,  one  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Green, 
and  one  Inspector,  myself.  . . 

14703.  You  hold  your  office  partly  under  the  legisla- 
tion previous  to  the  Department? — No-,  sir,  I was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department. 

14704.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  office  is  a statutory  office  ; 
vou  have  to  exercise  certain  judicial  functions  under 
the  old  Acts?— Mr.  Green  has.  They  could  be 
assigned  to  me,  but  they  are  not.  The  first  point  on 
which  you  ask  us  for  further  information  is 
as  to  the  relations  with  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  and  could  any  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  over- 
lapping. I should  begin  by  saying  that  our  fishery 
relations  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  of 
the  most  cordial  possible  description.  In  many  re- 
spects we  hardly  feel  ourselves  to  be  two  different  De- 
partments. We  pull  together  very  closely,  and  con- 
sult one  another  on  all  sorts  of  details  of  fishery 
matters,  and  we  go  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to  have 
files  in  common.  There  is  no  friction  whatever,  and 
very  little  olver-lapping  at  present.  But  that  state  of 
affairs  is  attributable  to  a chance.  It  is  a fortuitous 
matter  that  Mr.  Green  virtually  controls  the  fishery 
operations  of  both  bodies,  and  also  that  the  personal 
relations  between  the  officials  of  the  two  bodies  are  of 
the  most  friendly  character.  . . 

14705.  As  regards  the  wording  of  that  opinion, 
virtual  control,  that  is  hardly  quite  accurate  as  regards 
the  Congested  Districts  Board? — -Perhaps  I.  should 
■qualify  it  by  saying  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  Mr. 
Green’s  opinion  on  fishery  matters  is  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

14706.  ( Chairman ). — Mr.  Green  is  a member  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  and  he  is  Chief  Inspector 
of  Fisheries  ? — But  for  these  personal  matters  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  system  of  having  two  different  bodies 
interested  in  fisheries,  in  the  same  country,  Gives 
openings  for  any  .amount  of  friction. 

14707.  If  they  did  not,  as  a matter  of  fact,  pull  well 
together? — Quite  so. 

14708.  The  system  depends  strongly  on  the  personal 
relations  between  the  officers  of  the  two  Departments? 
— Perhaps  I could  best  illustrate  the  possibility  of  fric- 
tion by  giving  you  a concrete  ease.  Tliei  Committee 
are  aware  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  ■ The  Congested  District® 
Board  operate  in  development  work,  solely  on  the  con- 
gested parts  of  the  coast.  We  operate  on  the  rest  of 
the  coast,  but  are  charged  with  the  administration 
work  of  the  whole  of  the  coast,  whether  congested  or 
not. 

14709.  (Mr':  Micks).- — That  is  with  the  judicial  by- 
laws?— Yes;,  we.  also  charge  ourselves  with  the  T>ro- 
tectiofi  of  the  whole  of  the  coast. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Lank  examined. 

ictly  what  14710.  (Chairman).  —Have  not  the  Congested  Die-  Nov.  1, 1906. 


gested  District®  Board  any  power  to  make  by-laws?—  „ 

None  whatever.  A case  like  this  might  occur.  The 
Congested  Districts  Board  might  be  adopting  some 
methods  of  development  which  would  depend  for  tlieir 
success  on  the  making  of  by-laws  and  regulations 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  make,  and  which  we, 
an  outside  body,  would  have  to  make  for  them. 

14711.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  give  any  instance  of 
that?— No ; fortunately  there  have  been  no  cases. 

14712.  I mean  making  by-laws,  for  the  assistance  of 
the  development?— There  is  one  case  on  the  Conne- 
mara coast  where  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were, 
encouraging  the  use  of  a certain  type  of  net,  and,  un- 
fortunately at  the  same  time  we  found  it  necessary  to 


14714.  And  salmon  interests  were  concerned  in  it? 

14715.  It  was  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  salmon 
fishery?— Yes.  Then  there  is  another  sort  of  case  that 
might  occur.  Take  the  case  of  an  estuary  with  a 
shell-fish  industry  in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
how  much  of  the  estuary— it  may  be  bounded  partly 
by  a congested  district  and  partly  by  a non-congested 
—how  much  of  that  estuary  is  congested,  and  how 
much  is  not,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  where  the  two 
bodies  should  draw  the  line  in  their  development 
work.  , , . . 

14716.  Roughly,  it  has  been  drawn  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  territory  is  either  congested  or  non-con- 
gested. Take  a few  instances ; have  you  an  instance 
in  your  mind? — Yes,  I have  the  case  of  Castlema-ine, 
in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

14717.  There  was  a natural  trade  there,  the  mussel 
trade  inside,  and  the  mackerel  outside  ? — Yes  ; a long 
way  outside. 

14718.  The  two  bodies  don’t  come  into  conflict 
there.  The  fish  trade  there  is  an  established  trade, 
and  no  assistance  is  given  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  beyond  the  building  of  landing  places  ? — 
As  regards  the  Castlemaine  mussel  industry  we 
did  think  assistance  was  necessary,  and  that  use- 
ful work  would  he  done  by  transplanting  mussels 
under  a scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Holt,  and  we  did  find 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  it  was  a matter  for 
the  Department  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

14719.  How  was  it  settled  ?— It  was  settled  in  the 
usual  friendly  spirit.  It  was  left  to  us  to  deal  with, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  do  much  owing  to  local  diffi- 
culties. . „ , , 

14720.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  dont  assist 
shell  fisheries  in  any  way  ? — I believe  they  do,  but  I 
have  no  official  knowledge  of  their  operations. 

14721.  ( Chairman).  — W e are  o-nly  asking  about  your 
relations  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  l — There 
are  differences  in  policy,  also,  .which  may  crop 
up.  For  instance,  the  Congested  Districts  Board  issue 
loans  for  salmon  nets,  a thing  that  we  don’t  do,  be- 
cause the  salmon  net  is  always  liable  to  seizure  for 
some  breach  of  the  regulations,  and  it  would  put  the 
person  who  granted  the  loan  in  rather  a difficult  posi- 
tion also.  - , , 

14722.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  other  nets  be  liable 
to  seizure  for  breach  of  by-laws  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent. 
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>n.  1,  1D06.  14723.  And  the  trawls  are  liable  to  seizure? — Yes, 

M jTTJ  that  is  the  case.  Of  course  they  come  under  a different 

L&ne.'  ' provision  of  the  law  altogether.  To  sum  up,  I think 

I.  may  state  our  view  is  that  our  present  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  are  de- 
pendent on  personalities  and  not  on  the  system, 
We  don’t  think  the  success  of  the  system  should  de- 
pend on  personalities. 

14724.  And,  therefore,  you  would  recommend  that 
the  work  should  be  united  in  one  body? — We  have  no 
doubt  that  should  be  so. 

14725.  And  the  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  should  be  transferred  to  the  Department? — I 
think  from  my  knowledge  of  the  Department  it  could 
very  easily  be  in  worse  hands. 

14726.  (Chairman). — Are  you  in  a position  to  make 
a suggestion  of  the  sort,  and  are  you  authorised  to 
make  a suggestion  on  the  question  of  policy? — Per- 
haps I am  hardly  a high  enough  official  to  suggest 

14727.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  evidence  is  on  the  lines 
of  suggesting  that  one  of  these  two  bodies  should  cease 
to  exercise  these  functions  ? — My  suggestion  is  that 
one  body  should  exercise  the  functions. 

14728.  And  not  necessarily  either? — Not  necessarily 
either. 

14729.  It  might  be  better  to  have  a body  that  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  both,  and  perhaps  some  duties 
in  addition  ? — There,  sir,  I submit  you  are  taking  me 
outside  my  province.  The  next  point  you  want  in- 
formation on  is  the  evidence  of  witnesses  from  the 
County  Clare. 

14730.  County  Clare  being  non-congested,  of  course, 
you  have  it  more  in  your  own  hands?— The  west  coast 
of  the  County  Clare  is  technically  a non-congested 
district,  but  the  conditions  that  obtain  there  very 
nearly  approximate  to  the  conditions  of  the  congested 
districts  along  the  coast  line. 

What  are  the  points  in  Clare  you  refer  to 
specially?— I think  the  big  point  that  was  made  in 

^•nt711 XT+k  ' y°£ m the  country»  tho  important 
point,  was  that  the  Department  had  neglected  any 
attempt  to  develop  the  fisheries  of  Clare 

-They  are  here  in  the  summary 
nLrs  nWh»Ir'  ^rSen  *eVldei?Ce-  He  ^ the  fishery 
SeDartmeS  f C1°ast, . re<lulre  attention  of  the 
tn  Wl  t?!'  fi  W A-Pphcahon  was  made  for  instructors 
of  ? fi£herm.en  to  make  nets,  but  nothing  came 
been  °Pe/ations  ™ Clarl  have 

been  as  follows : one  of  their  first  actions  after  their 
constitution,  early  in  1902,  was  the  Yice  President 
and  Mr.  Green  undertook  a thorough  survev  of  tho 

' , carelulty,  met  local  bodies  at  the  princioal 
°f  *’3ers-  Pwith  the 

siipvis 

sheltered*  from  tto  iSlcTt  U^ 

boats  could  be  used  1 wotild  2*"  large  WOoden 

pSihfli^f  feathfiX^ddevelP°UndS  H 

££■5  is 

14735.  (3fr.  i**!0' 

Rather  i„  e„.,s  „f  ,,le  '""Id  he  alto- 

fishitig  could  never  be  hn£d  fis3lmS  there  : 

coast  as  to  justify  the  building  nf  ®UCjl  a welI-cxposed 

&&nr  - -- 

that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  Mr  rl?  conclusion 
as  a result  of  their  inspection was wSTtY”17?*  at’ 
They  acted  on  these  conclusions  1 haI®  stat«d. 
County  Council  of  Clare  to  contribiX  W®  °jFered  the 
provement  of  a good  many  mff^wards  im- 
«eehs  m Clere.  We  effered 


improvement  of  Moveen  Golleen,  Ross  Gollem  -r..,,. 
Golleen,  Kilkee,  and  Ballaghaline.  In  all  the,.’ 
cept  Ballaghaline,  we  were  stopped  f rom  doinX 
thing  at  all  by  the  fact  that  the  County  Council  hiA**! 
see  their  way  to  make  what  the  Department  conZ  i 
an  adequate  contribution  towards  their  work  U6reii 
14737.  I suppose  jour  proposition  was  pretty 
, ,,  , on  the  same  scale  as  in  Waterford  where  th*  7/ 
immend  that  were  a success  ?-In  Clare  we  offered  to  bear  hJT 
-Y  e have  no  cost  of  the  piers,  but  the  Countv  % 


cost  of  the  piers,  but  the  County  Council  .!•! 
they  would  try  to  raise  local  contributions  if  wo  ? a 
prepared  to  bear  four-fifths.  In  the  case  0f  tW& 
minor  works  we  were  stopped  for  that  reason  In+h 
case  of  Ballaghaline  negotiations  were  more  recent  hit 
we  were  stopped  by  the  extraordinary,  almost  rid?,, 
lous,  complexity  of  the  law  m regard  to  marine  work 
and  County  Councils.  The  cost  of  an  adequate  pie?  £ 
■Ballaghaline  was  estimated  by  our  engineer  at  £1  «?nn 
Under  section  67  of  the  Grand  Juries  Act  the  Count 
Councils  cannot  raise  more  than  £300  towards  ih 
erection  of  a new  marine  works.  I think  Mr  Green  e? 
plained  that  to  you  in  his  evidence.  We  arranged  with 
the,  0«B«*7  Council  to  erect  this  pier  at  Ballaghaline 
and  that  they  would  give  us  their  utmost  legal  contri 
bution,  which  was  £300,  but  subsequent  to  that  a? 
rangement  being  made  a further  legal  opinion 
to  the  front  which  debars  the  County  Council  from 
contributing  to  any  work  the  total  cost  of  which  exceeds; 
£450,  so  we  are  limited  entirely  from  proceeding  with 
any  new  work  the  total  cost  of  which  exceeds  £450 
14738.  So  that  you  are  checked  from  undertaking 
the  execution  of  any  work  m connection  with  Count? 
Councils  ?— Yes,  and  were  we  to  erect  the  work  en- 
tirely at  our  own  cost,  we  could  not  give  it  over  to. 
the  county  for  maintenance,  and  they  would  not  have- 
any  power  to  accept  it. 

14739.  Could  the  execution  of  the  works  have  been- 
done  under  any  other  legislation  ?— The  Board  of 
Works  had  power. 

14740.  Was  that  question  considered,  whether  the- 
authority  that  was  created  purposely  for  the  execution 
of  such  works,  could  not  be  utilised  for  this  work?- 
Ymi  mean  that  we  should  give  our  funds  to  the  Board- 
ot  Works;  that  was  considered  but  we  thought  we- 
ought  to  do  our  own  work. 

14741.  There  are  now  three  bodies  in  Ireland  ar 
marine  works,  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board; 
don  t yon  think  it  would  be  a more  prudent  and* 
economical  arrangement  that  the  Department,  which- 
was  specially  created  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  work 
should  do  the  work  all  through  ?--I  am  glad  you  asked', 
me  that  question,  because  we  hold  strong  views  on  that; 
point,.  We  think  the  erection  of  all  minor  fishery 
marine  works  should  not  be  severed  from  the  fishery 
authority,  and  for  this  reason,  that  where  you  have- 
any  fishery  work  of  a minor  character,  it  is  a reason- 
able presumption  to  say  it  must  only  be  undertaken 
on  the  advice  of  the  fishery  authority. 

14742.  That  question  does  not  necessarily  come  in; 
I am  not  suggesting  that  the  Board  of  Works  should! 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  site? — The- 
fishery  authority,  then,  are  the  advising  bodies  as  re- 
gards the  site  ? You  want  a certain  amount  of  elasti- 
mty.  A long  experience  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  has  found  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  erect 
these  small  fishery  piers  on  cast-iron  lines ; you  must 
vary  the  work  as  you  go  on.  You  must  curtail  it  at- 
one point  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  expenditure,. 
i/iI?*Pt  at  others>  according  to  local  conditions..- 
14743.  Is  not  that  done  in  almost  everv  instance  by 
the  Board  of  Works  ? — I think  not. 

14744.  Don’t  you  know  plenty  of  instances  in  which 
works  were  curtailed,  for  instance? — Oh,  yes,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds. 

14745.  (Chairman). — Did  we  not  see  a striking  in- 
^rn6  the  operations  of  the  different  authorities; 
at  Cleggan  ? — There  was  a pier  there  being  erected  by 
the  Board  of  Works. 

,,  14746.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  all  spent  money  on 
mat— the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  certainly  ; but  has  the  Department  spent  any  f 
— No. 

14747.  You  spent  on  marine  works  for  the  period 
you  have  been  at  work,  £14,900  ; the  major  portion  of 
that  is  in  1905-6 ; you  only  spent  £2,900  before  that; 
so  that,  in  the  year  1905-6,  is  the.  first  year  in  which- 
you  really  began  to  do  much  under  that  head.  Do 
you  happen  to  remember  what  the  “ engineering  ex- 
penses” were? — You  will  find  them  in  the  return  we 
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«.ut  in.  Tlie  total  expenditure  for  the  six  years  on 
Engineering  staff  was  £2,073  11s.  (Appendix  No. 

For  an  expenditure  of  £15,000,  roughly? — 

^ 14749  Having  regard  to  the  relative  cost,  do  you 
still  think  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  engage  a Depart- 
ment that  has  its  own  engineering  staff  to  carry  out 
the  works? — The  way  I would  answer  that  is— that 
the  £15,000  doss  not  give  you  an  accurate  indication 
•of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Departments 
•engineering  staff,  because  we  were  consulted  about  an 
infinity  of  extensions  on  which  we  did  not  make  ex- 

!)ei4750.r<Don’t  you  charge  under  that  head  all  you 
do  in  connection  with  marine  works,  all  engineering 
expenses?— No  ; other  engineering  expenses  are  in- 
land engineering  expenses— 

14750a.  But  the  sea  fisheries? — Yes. 

14751.  Under  the  head  Pouldufi  ; I don  t suppose 
vou  have  done  much  building ; you  charge  Is.  Id.  ?— 

I don’t  know  what  that  is;  probably  a telegram. 
Pouldufi  is  a case  of  contract  work. 

14752.  It  seems  to  me  that  item  proves  that  you 
•carefully  show  all  expenses  under  that  head.  And 
in  Adrigole  there  is  £1.  You  say  there  were  other 
duties  done ; that  this  £2,000  does  not  show  the  full 
service  by  the  staff  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I do  not  know.  The  £2,000  does 
not  represent  the  full  engineering  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  £15,000  ; the  other  work  is  included. 

14753.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Does  it  represent  expendi- 
ture on  engineering  advice  which  might  have  the 
result  not  of  carrying  out  engineering  works,  but 
•preventing  the  carrying  out  of  engineering  work  which 
would  be  thrown  away  ?— Quite  so.  But  if  you  want 
me  to  explain  the  point  I can  give  you  the  names  of 
6uch  works.  . 

14754.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  includes  salaries,  of 
•course  ? — Yes. 

14755.  You  are  sure  of  that — it  includes  salaries  of 
the  engineers  and  clerk  of  works? — Certainly. 

14756.  Does  it  include  travelling  expenses— I don’t 
know  whether  any  of  their  expenses  would  go  in  under 
that  head? — I understand  that  £2,073  11s.  includes 
travelling  expenses. 

14757.  There  is  another  head  for  travelling  ex- 
penses in  the  Fishery  Branch,  of  £4,213,  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Votes?—1 That  is  for  Mr.  Green’s,  myself 
.and  Mr.  Holt,  the  permanent  staff.  The  engineering 
is  temporary. 

14758.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Perhaps  you  might  mention 
•one  or  two  items  upon  which  the  engineering  staff 
gave  services  which  did  not  result,  or  would  not  result, 
to  any  considerable  extent,  in  swelling  the  amount 
actually  spent  upon  works? — We  were  approached  by 
the  local  authority  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  a 
harbour  at  Blaclcwater,  County  Wexford.  They  had 
his  advice  on  that.  Then  there  is  Blind  Harbour, 
Ballinglanna,  and  Baltimore1,  County  Cork.  No  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred  upon  any  of  these  yet. 

14759.  In  each  case  there  was  an  investigation  and 
report? — Yes.  Tins  ( produced ) is  a list  of  works  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  Green  or  myself  or  the  engineering 
staff.  In  the  majority  of  them  it  was  the  engineering 
•staff. 

14760.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  these  works  that  have 
been  refused? — That  are  under  consideration. 

14761.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — All  I want  is  works  upon 
which  there  has  been  no  expenditure  as  yet  undertaken 
on  the  actual  work,  and  which,  therefore,  do  not  come 
to  swell  the  £15,000.  Are  these  included  in  that? — 
Yes.  Ballybunion  is  another. 

14762.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  give  a list  of  ser- 
vices supplied  through  the  Board  of  Works  also  ? — 
The  Board  of  Works  have  a very  excellent  engineering 
staff.  It  was  the  case,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  that 
in  piers  and  harbours’  work  an  arrangement  of 
the  kind  existed.  The  Board  of  Works  erected  all 
round  Ireland  a number  of  works  on  the  advice  of  the 
Fishery  Authority,  and,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  friction  between  the  two  bodies.  You 
will  find  a full  report  of  that  officially  in  the  Allport 
■Commission. 

14763.  Allegations  were  made  as  regards  a great 
•many  of  the  piers,  for  instance,  the  pier  at  Down- 
ing’s Bay.  That  for  a great  many  years  was  unused. 
But  you  are  aware  since  the  fishery  began  is  has 
been  of  the  greatest  use? — Yes. 

14764.  Was  the  condemnation  you  refer  to,  of  that 
pier  and  others  in  Donegal? — T am  not  making  any 


condemnation.  I only  mention  that  the  two  Boards  jJub.  1,  1908. 
did  not  pull  together.  m Mr  rTTV 

14765.  Can  you  tell  us  why  that  was?— The  system, 

I should  imagine.  . 

14766.  You  mean  the  fact  of  their  being  two  bodies 
concerned? — Yes. 

14767.  (Chairman). — N ow  you  are  dealing  with  the 
evidence  from  County  Clare.  Have  you  finished  that 
part? — Besides  these  offers  which  the  Department 
made  to  the  County  Council  with  regard  to  marine 
works  in  the  County  'Clare,  they  also  offered  to  pro- 
vide experimental  boats  of  a higher  type  than  the 
canoe  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it  seemed  just 
possible  that  their  use  might  be  safe,  and  we  com- 
pletely failed. 

14768.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  were  the  stations  sug- 
gested ?— In  the  nighbourhood  of  Kilkee. 

14769.  Not  for  large  boats  suiely?— No;  open 
wooden  boats.  And  there  was  Liscanor  also.  There 
we  took  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  it,  and  absolutely 
failed  to  get  local  crews  to  go  into  these  boats.  What 
was  asked  was  that  we  should  give  them  a similar 
type  of  boat  to  those  supplied  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  in  the  South  Island  of  Aran. 

14770.  Was  any  effort  at  development  made  at 
Bally vaughan  or  Carrigaholt ?— No,  none;  except  our 
oyster  planting  near  the  former. 

14771.  Both  of  these  are  places  where  large  boats 
could  be  kept? — Large  boats  were  at  Cairigaliolt  for 
several  vears,  and  failed. 

14772r  Could  you  state  why  they  failed  ?— -The  ques- 
tion of  transit,  and  also  competition  at  Fenit. 

14773.  Transit  facilities  have  been  extended  very 
much  since  the  railway  was  brought  to  Kilrush. 

How  long  would  it  take  a fishing  boat  to  go  up  from 
Carrigaholt,  or,  if  you  had  a large  fleet,  a tender  to 
bring  the  fish  up  ? Does  not  the  new  railway  very 
mum  improve  the  possibilities  of  transit  in  the  same 
way  that  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Fenit  im- 
proved the  fishing  off  Brandon  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast?— The  fish  were  run  from  Carrigaholt  by 
steamer  to  Foynes. 

14774.  That  is  a longer  run  than  from  Carrigaholt 
to  Kilrush  ? — I think  the  old  route  was  as  good  as  the 
new  one.  It  is  longer,  but  you  cannot  get  the  steamer 
up  to  the  railway  head  at  Kilrush. 

14775.  No ; only  to  Cappa ; that  would  involve 
carting? — A short  distance;  bub  there  is  a very  poor 
train  service.  ,, 

14776.  (Chairman) . - — There  is  a suggestion  in  Mr. 

Kelly’s  evidence  for  the  provision  of  instruction  m 
net-making  and  fish-curing  and  the  election  of  curing 
sheds  in  West  Clare.  The  County  Committee,  lie 
states,  has  not  recommended  to  the  Department  the 
inclusion  in  the  county  scheme  of  provision  for  net- 
making  and  fish-curing  ? — Regarding  net-making,  we 
are  often  asked  to  encourage  net-making  in  out-of-the- 
way  districts,  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  nets 
made  by  hand  on  a small  scale  to  compete  satisfac- 
torily with  the  factory-made  nets.  In  Ireland  we 
have  the  largest  net  factory  in  the  world  at  Lisburn, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  in  small  out-of-the-way 
places  to  compete  with  that. 

14777.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  not  instruction  in 

net-making  be  the  simplest  way  to  give  them  facilities 
in  net-mending  ?— The  two  are  fairly  closely  connected. 

They  are  very  good  net-menders ; any  good  net- 
mender  could  make  nets. 

14778.  (Mr.  Micks).— A great  many  of  them  mend 
their  own  nets  ? — Yes. 

14779.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Then,  they  don’t  require  in- 
struction in  that  ? — No. 

14780.  (Mr.  Micks).— So  far  as  you  know  they  do 
mend  their  nets  well  in  Clare? — Yes. 

14781.  (Chairman). — It  would  be  open  to  the 
County  Committee  to  recommend  net  instruction,  and 
the  surnlus  could  be  applied  to  that?— We  have  never 
had  a case  of  that.  We  have  kept  the  fishery  funds 
semirate  from  the  funds  for  the  County  Councils. 

Virtually,  the  only  curing  that  goes  on  on  the  west 
coa«t  of  Clare  is  curing  mackerel  for  the  American 
trade.  It  is  carried  on  nearly  entirely  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  large  curing  finns  who  are  extremely  well 
acquainted  with  their  business.  ...... 

14782.  Therefore,  you  mean  special  instruction  is 
not  necessary  ? — We  think  not. 

14783.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  brand,  or  are  you  leaving  it  where 
Mr.  ‘Green  left  it?— I am  prepared  to  give  our  views 
later  on.  Regarding  the  coast  of  Clare,  they  are  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  fishery  loan  system,  and 
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1. 1, 1906.  avail  of  it  readily.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  122 
_r"7;  loans  have  been  issued  along  the  coast  of  Clare, 
u.  ti.  14784.  What  would  he  the  average  ? — About  £10. 

14785.  ( Chairman ). — On  what  principle  have  these 
loans  been  made  ? — There  is  a loan  fund,  part  of  which 
is  administered  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
part  by  the  Department,  for  advancing  fishery  loans, 
for  the  purchase  of  nets  and  gear  ana  boats  and  the 
erection  of  curing  houses. 

14786.  How  are  the  conditions  fixed  ? — Fixed  by  re- 
gulations laid  down  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  prin- 
cipally, and  partly  by  the  Statute. 

14787.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  very  much  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  or  the  Congested  Districts 
Board?— We  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  security 
offered  is  satisfactory. 

14788.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
security? — In  our  case  we  get  personal  security  as 
much  as  possible. 

14789.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  the  system  worked 
well  ? — It  works  exceedingly  well.  The  amount  of 
our  loans  has  increased ; our  bad  debts  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  only  about  one  per  cent. 

14790.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  security?' 
—In  some  cases  there  is,  but  it  is  much  less  than  one 
would  imagine.  Mr.  Green  touched  on  that  rather 
fully. 

14791  (Mr.  Micks). — Not  the  same  difficulty  as 
they  had  in  the  case  we  had  before  us  yesterday  ? — 
Perhaps  that  was  a loan  of  a different  magnitude  to 

14792.  A £5  loan  with  42  per  cent,  interest? — Our 
interest  is  only  2 h per  cent. 

14793.  Then,  there  was  the  question  of  kelp  that 
Mr.  Kelly  raised,  but  it  is  not  a fishery  thing.  You 
naturally  would  advise  on  it  on  going  down  on  fishery 
work  ? — The  -kelp  trade  is  a most  curious  one.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a very  large  syndicate,  chiefly 
in  Scotland,  who  control  the  nitrate  imports,  and 
it  appears  from  information  that  iodine  which  they 
get  from  the  kelp  could  be  more  cheaply  produced  from 
tho  nitrate.  But,  for  some  reason  which  I cannot  at- 
tempt to  explain,  they  still  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  keep  on  buying  kelp  within  a certain  limit  of  price 
on  the  Irish  coast ; I believe  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  took  it  up  in  their  early  days  and 
got  competition  in  the  buying  of  kelp,  with  the  result 
that  this  syndicate  instantly  shut  down  buying  with 
the  most  disastrous  results,  and  ever  since  no  inter- 
ference has  taken  place  with  their  operations. 

They  could,  if  they  wished  get  their  iodine  from  the 
toouth  American  nitrates  altogether,  so  that  kelp  is 
only  kept  up  by  them  as  a means  of  keeping  up  the 
high  market  for  their  South  American  products. 

^r‘  Ogileie). — That  is  not  a thing  you 
could  afford  to  push  ? — No.  “ y 

14795.  (Chairman). — The  point  of  that  is,  there  is 
no  room  for  an  independent  factory?— The  Congested 
Districts  Board  tried  it,  and  failed. 

14796.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  was  thought  it  would  be 
utterly  useless,  because  the  Nitrates  Company  could 
flood  the  market  With  an  unlimited  quantity  from 
South  America.  The  kelp  industry,  it  is  believed^ 
only  exists  on  sufferance,  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Nitrates  Company  to  keep  it  up  ?— The  only  other 
struck.  me  ir>  the  Clare  evidence  was  this 
case  of  Kinvara  pier  (Question  6125).  That  is  another 

extraordinary  iegal  tangle.  The  Con- 

B°arii  Department  and  the 

County  Council  are  all  willing  to  collaborate  with  one 
another  m the  improvement  of  existing  piers  at  Kin- 
vara ana  their  extension.  Thp  cost  is 
altogether  at  £3,300.  The  pier  was  private  property 
The  owners  expressed  themselves  willing  to  hand  over 

CouJcn'on^t  J8*  ij\.the  Pier  to  Count6' 

° ,the  oondifion  that  £3,300  was  spent! 
So  that  you  have  all  parties  in' that  case  agreed  uuon 
™la+  Sab.l3lty  ?if  thls  exPenditure  and  their  willing- 
n6i/i_n°  Put  up  tlie  necessary  funds  ° 

few  * ’”*U  am°“*  « lW»4  and 

asasssfete 


for  tho  new  work.  The  Treasury  suggested  w _ 
that  difficulty  that  the  £3,300  should  be  divided*1661 
in . lathei  an  ingenious  my,  b,  which  tlio  cmntho? 
tnbution  to  the  extension,  which  was  estimate  * n" 
£1,900,  would  be  only  £300,  and  things  were  wSw^ 
along  these  lines,  but,  unfortunately,  a subseo™*f 
legal  opinion  cropped  up,  by  which  it  was  foundtW 
the  County  Council  were  not  legally  entitled  to  swl 
their  £300  on  a work  that  cost  more  than  £450 
Department’s  contribution  was  to  go  towards  the  ui 
posed  extension,  and,  of  course,  we  have  been  , 
now  by  this  legal  difficulty,  with  the  result  that  wH 
the  peoplo  blamed  for  the  work  not  going  on. 

14799.  (Chairman).  —Now  go  on  to  your  next  point? 
—There  was  some  fishery  evidence  given  about  Ar 
trim.  The  East  coast  of  Antrim  is  rather  comparable- 
in  its  physical  conditions  to  the  west  coast  of  Clare 
There  is  a very  great  tide  there,  and  there  is  no  fishinv 
there  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  a little  on  the 
north  coast  of  Antrim  between  Fair  Head  and  Port 
rush,  and  we  have  done  several  things  them' 
We  have  offered  contributions  to  the  repair  and  re 
construction  of  the  harbour  at  Portandhu,  near  Port' 
rush,  where  there  is  a little  fishing  industry,  but  we 
cennot  get  a local  contribution.  At  Port  Ballantov 
our  Engineer  is  hard  at  work  drawing  up  a plan  for 
the  renovation  of  the  old  harbour.  We  have  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  boat-slip  at  Ball?'- 
castle.  We  have  provided  several  local  boat’s  crews, 
with  instructors,  under  whose  guidance  thev  have 
taken  part  in  fishings  away  from  home,  a thing  thev 
had  not  done  previously.  And  we  issued  quite  a 
large  number  of  fishery  loans.  In  one  case  we  lent 
a crew  a train  of  herring  nets  to  go  off  to  another 
fishery.  We  have  made  a grant  to  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical  Laboratory  at  Larne.  There  is  a considerable 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Antrim  protected  by  the  opera- 
tions of  our  cruisers  from  steam  trawlers. 

14800.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  there  not  steam  trawling 
done  from  Irish  ports?— Yes.  In  Dublin  there  are- 
eight  steam  trawlers. 

14801.  (Mr.  Micks). — N.o  steam  liners? — I know  nf 
no  steam  liners  owned  in  Ireland. 

14802.  Don’t  you  mention  any  instruction  in  An- 
trim ? — Oh,  yes  ; we  provided  instructors  for  crews 
at  Port  Ballantrae  and  Portrush. 


14803.  (Chairman). — With  regard  to  this  grant  you 
mentioned,  we  heard  something  about  it  from  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  at  Belfast  ?— Another  work  we  ap- 
proached in  Antrim  is  at  Rathlin,  and  also  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  pier  works  at  Ballycastle  ; but  they 
are  both  very  difficult  questions,  and  we  have  not 
got  very  far. 

14804.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Would  you  turn  to  your 
Fishery  Expenditure  Endowment  Fund.  Your  in- 
structors under  fishing  cost  you  in  1901-2,  £95 
12s.  7 d ; in  1902-3,  £43  0s.  8,1.  ; in  1903-4,  £51  Is.  3d; 
in  1904-5,  £54  17s.  Or?.,  and  in  1905-6,  £26  13s..  That 
is  for  the  five  years  £262  4s.  6 </.  Would  that  be 

mainly  in  Antrim,  or  where  else  did  you  give  instruc- 
tion ? — In  Antrim. 

14805.  Did  you  give  any  for  the  Lough  Foyle  her- 
ring fishery  to  go  from  Lough  Foyle  to  Lough  Swilly  T 
— We  gave  no  instruction  there. 

14806.  Brit  to  go  to  the  herring  fishery  in  Donegal, 
ffid  you  give  any  assistance? — Yes,  we  persuaded1 
Portrush  and  Portstewart  crews  to  go  to  the  Donegal 
fishing. 

14807.  Does  this  sum  of  £260  include  that?— It  in- 
cludes the  instructors’  wages  ; that  is  all. 

14808.  No  other  allowance,  such  as  “grub  money”? 
— No. 

14809.  What  other  place  did  that  £262  afford  help 
to? — We  gave  instruction  down  the  coast  of  "Water- 
fowl at  Ballinagoul.  We  had  two  or  three  men  there 
at  different  times,  and  at  Giles’  Quay,  County  Louth, 
we  have  given  instruction  in  net  barking. 

14810.  That  would  come  under  the  head  of  instruc- 
tion in  fishing? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  does. 

14811.  Unless  it  came  under  “ sundries”? — I don’t 
know  what  that  “sundries”  is. 

14812.  That  is  partly  the  hire  of  the  OranuaiU. 
I suppose? — I have  not  got  the  items  of  that  “sun- 
dries.” 

14813.  The  amount  for  instruction  is  very  small, 
having  regard  to  the  great  stretch  of  coast  you  have 
under  your  charge.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is?— 
Because  the  portion  of  the  coast  we  are-  dealing  with 
is  not  virgin  ground.  We  are  dealing  with  a coast 
where  fisheries  have  been  in  existence  and  have  risen 
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, . PVCies  of  years,  and  where  the  knowledge  14836.  Are  you  aware  the  Shetland  mail  service  sub-  - 

^hSjSirti tat  We,  owing  to  the  want  of  .id,  i.  £6,358;  that  the Orto.y  amoants .to  £2  579 ; , 
of  fishmg  e > . , otherwise,  the  fish  trade  has  and  that  the  service  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  ■ 

‘n  to  4e“t  b“a  a moceSoi  one  The  prin-  ScotUnd  amount,  to  £20,637.  making  tt«  total  of 
not  in  recen  y.  t 0c  S11ccess  is  want  grants  to  the  steamer  services  to  the  Islands  and 

° pal  reason  forthis  want  of  The  |jiglllallds  o£  Scotland  £29,574.  You  will  find  these' 

of  ^h.  We  tlunk  the  bsh  are  not  * in  the  EstimateS,  the  Post  Office  Estimates, 


“'boom”  on  the  east  coast'  was  in  1878  when 
shoals  of  herrings  came  in.  The  last  “ boom  on  the 
SX  coast  was  entirely  attributable  to  the  spring 
mackerel,  which,  unfortunately,  are  now  falling  off. 

14814.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  with  a view 
of  testing  that  opinion,  that  there  is  an  absence  of 
fish  on  the  east  coast  1 — Mr.  Holt  will  tell  you  that. 

14815.  As  a practical  man,  has  any  experiment  been 
made  to  your  knowledge? — I must  protest  against 
vour  divorcing  the  practical  from  the  scientific  side. 

1 14816  But  as  a practical  man  giving  an  opinion, 
such  as  I could  give,  for  instance,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  there  is  a dearth  of  fish  along  the ^on-congested 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ireland?— I say  fish  are 


noruon  in.  ««  m-a-coast  of  Ireland?— I say 
not  accessible  at  the  present  moment  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  accessible  when  the  east  coast  fisheries 
were  successful.  , 

14817.  Of  course  there  are  a great  many  points  along 
the  coast  that  are  not  congested  ? Do  you  think  tran- 
sit is  one  of  the  difficulties  ? — Oh,  there  are  points  on 
the  coast  undoubtedly  where  improved  transit  would 
be  of  great  utility. 

14818.  There  are  some  lines  of  steamship  companies. 
The  Clyde  Shipping  Company  is  of  a good,  deal  of 
value  along  the  Cork  and  Kerry  coasts? — It  is  mostly 
in  the  congested  districts.  I forget  whether  that  ser- 
vice is  going  on.  I think  she  stopped  going— the 
"Valentia.”  . 

14819.  That  service,  so  long  as  it  existed,  was  a 
very  useful  service? — It  really  is  a congested  matter. 

14820.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  never,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  assisted  that  line? — The  coast 
line  served  by  the  “Valentia”  is  congested. 

14821.  Very  largely,  but  it  went  along  the  coast  of 
Cork  ? — I do  not  know  at  what  non-congested  port  she 
could  call. 

14822.  At  all  events  she  did  call  at  some?— I can- 
not remember  off-hand  the  “ Valentia  ” calling  at 
any  port  regularly,  any  non-congested  port. 

14823.  I am  not  concerned  about  drawing  the  line 
in  this  case  as  regards  the  steamer  service  ; it  is  so  in 
and  out  ?— She  did  serve  the  west  coast  a good  deal. 

14824.  There  was  another  line  from  Limerick?— 
There  was  Russell’s  steamer. 

14825.  Has  that  ceased? — I don’t  think  so. 

14826.  It  has  not  fixed  sailings  ; it  is  casual  ? Yes, 
depending  upon  the  flour  trade. 

14827.  Then  you  have  a steamship  service  from 
Galway  to  Aran  and  Connemara ; that  is  an  assisted 
service? — It  is. 

14828.  That  receives  assistance  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  and  it  carries  the  mails? — Yes. 

14829.  Then  there  is  another  service  now  from 
Westport? — There  is  a direct  steamer  running  to  West- 
port  from  Liverpool. 

14830.  Then  you  have  a coast  service  from  Sligo  to 
Belmullet,  touching  at  some  intermediate  ports? — I 
don’t  know  that  it  goes  on  all  the  year  round. 

14831.  It  is  the  Board  of  Works  assisted  service. 
In  Donegal  you  have  a Derry  service,  started  by  Mr. 
Herdman  and  Mr.  Hammond.  It  started  from  Derry 
to  Burtonport  and  went  round  to  Killybegs,  and  called 
at  Teelin  and  Falcarragh.  But,  at  all  events,  that 
service  is  still  going? — I am  not  aware  of  the  details 
of  that  service. 

14832.  Is  the  means  by  which  a great  deal  of  the 
export  of  herrings  takes  place  from  Downing’s  Bay 
Lord  Leitrim’s  steamer  ?— There  are  so  many  steamers 
calling  I could  not  say. 

14833.  I wanted  to  convey  that  they  are  so  few  ? - 
There  are  many  steamers  calling  at  Downing  s for 
their  fish. 

14834.  That  is  specially  chartered.  These  I have 
just  mentioned  are  the  only  steamers  I am  aware  of 
i the  west  coast?  Can  you  tell  me  from  your  know- 


figures  in  the  Estimates,  the  Post  Office  Estimates, 
for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1907,  at  page  11? — 

Do  these  boats  carry  fish ; some  of  them  don’t. 

14837.  Some  of  them  don’t,  but  they  carry  tourists. 
That  same  page  gives  you  the  annual  subsidy  we  get 
in  Ireland  for  steamer  services.  Of  course  we  have 
not  as  many  islands ; but  we  have  a great  many  in- 
accessible, difficult,  points  on  the  coast  that  would 
be  convenienced  by  such  a steamer.  The  total  amount 
paid  is  £85  to  the  Galway  and  Aran  steamer. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  postal  service  to  the  West  of  • 
Ireland  is  done  by  land. 

(Mr.  Micks).— It  is ; but  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  a good  deal  of  it  done  by  sea. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  there  any  return  of  the  popula- 
tion served? 

(Mr.  Michs). — Fair  Island,  £180  a year,  has  a 
population  of  147  ; for  the  service  between  the  Shet- 
lands  and  Fonla  the  population  is  2,300,  and  the 
annual  grant  £78 ; Island  of  Colonsay,  population 
313,  mail  subsidy  £500  a year;  Jura,  population 
560,  and  mail  service  grant  £900  a year. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — My  point  is  that,  to  be  material, 
the  figures  ought  to  include  all  the  populations  of  all 
the  districts  that  are  taken  by  the  service  as  a whole. 

14838.  (Mr.  Michs).— Can  you  tell  me  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Aran  Islands  on  the  West  Coast  of  Gal- 
way?— (Witness). — My  impression  is,  about  3,000 
odd. 

(Mr.  Michs). — Well,  the  subsidy  is  £85  a year. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  question  is  whether  the  Aran 
Island  gets  an  adequate  postal  service. 

14839.  (Mr.  Michs).— It  gets  as  good  as  a great 
many  of  the  places  in  the  North.  It  gets  three  days 
a week  ? — (Witness). — Yes,  and  extra  trips  when  the 
fish  season  comes. 

14840.  The  extra  trip  does  not  carry  mails ; that  is 
for  commercial  purposes? — Yes. 

14841.  (Chairman). — Is  it  not  a little  fallacious 
in  this  respect — a great  many  of  these  steamers  carry- 
ing mails  in  Scotland  do  not  carry  fish  ? 

(Mr.  Michs). — No ; but  the  Shetlands  carry  an 
enormous  quantity  of  fish? — (Witness). — I have  seen 
some  of  these  boats  that  Mr.  Micks  speaks  of,  and  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  go  to  sea  in  some  df  them 
with  a cargo  of  fish  on  board. 

(Chairman). — The  heavy  boats  that  carry  fish  are 
boats  like  the  Clansman. 

(Mr.  Michs). — At  all  events  they  are  available  for 
traffic  purposes. 

14842.  (Chairman).— I don’t  think  you  must 
assume  that.  Because  they  are  heavy  traffic  boats 
that  run  for  traffic  purposes  alone  and  carry  pas- 
sengers and  take  a much  longer  time  to  do  it.  I 
don’t  think  these  figures  show  anything? — (Witness). 
— I think  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  the  Shetland  fish 
is  carried  by  fish  steamers. 

14843.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  aware  they  do  carry 
fish  from  Lerwick  for  the  fresh  fish  market  in  Aber- 
deen?— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — To  an  extent  that  is  worth  con- 
sidering ? 

(Mr.  Michs). — Certainly. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  any  information  what 
proportion  of  fish  from  the  Shetland  Islands  is 
carried  by  the  mail  steamer? 

(Mr.  Michs). — I have  not.  I am  aware  it  is  only 
a small  proportion,  for  the  cured  fish  does  not  go  by 
these  steamers. 

14844.  (Chairman). — At  all  events,  Mr.  Lane  can 
throw  no  light  on  it  in  his  evidence? — (Witness). — 
You  had  some  fishery  evidence  from  the  County 
Down.  Our  fishery  operations  in  the  County  Down 
have  been  the  improvement  of  Groomsport  Harbour. 
We  also  offered  a contribution  to  improvement  at 
Bangor,  and  to  the  construction  of  a landing  slip  at 


ledge  what  assistance,  indirectly,  is  derived  from  such  Portaferry,  and  some  landing  facilities  at  Wreckport. 
subsidised  steamer  lines  in  Scotland? — I don’t  know  There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the  County  Down 
that  where  we  would  have  liked  to  approach  marine  works, 

developed  on  the  lines  of  the  Scottish,  and  the  Shet-  cated  to  sea  ^I^don^t 

land. 'and  Orta.,,  „d  the  Wert  Highl.jd.  and  go*™  *”“P* JJ, ' The  =Xe 


I have  never  been  there  c 


need  comment  upon  that, 
made  a statement  to  the  effect 
5 P 
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the  Department  had  got  320  boats  built  in  Scotland 
under  the  fishery  loans.  The  origin  of  that  was  a 
return  which  was  asked  for  in  Parliament  and  pub- 
lished showing  the  number  of  boats  got  by  loans  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  the  Department 
and  their  predecessors,  respectively.  According  to 
that  return,  the  Department  and  their  predecessors 
issued  383  loans  for  boats,  only  some  half-a-dozen  of 
which  were  not  Irish,  and  these  half-dozen  were 
second-hand  boats. 

14845.  ( Mr . Midis). — The  offenders  in  that  respect 
were  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  who  had  no 
choice  in  getting  the  boats  from  Scotland.  I was  one 
of  those  responsible.  As  regards  the  net-making 
classes  at  Kinsale,  there  was  a small  expenditure. 
They  have  a small  industry  there?— It  was  only 


14846  You  have  a reserve  of  £5,000,  the  “ Steam 
Reserve,”  what  is  that? — The  “ Helga  ” cost  £12,000, 
and  she  was  an  oldish  ship  when  we  got  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  sound  policy  when  we  hud  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  sea-fishery  money  to  ear-mark  some  of  it 
to  replace  her. 

14847.  Has  interest  accumulated,  or  do  you  use 
the  interest  ? — It  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Fund. 

14848.  So  it  is  only  £5,000  and  does  not  increase  as 
time  goes  on? — No. 

14849  Do  yon  also  insure  the  steamer  ? — We  do. 
We  did  reduce  it  two  years  ago.  We  have  her  insured 
for  £10.000  now. 

14850.  And  yon  have  £5,000  available  fur  replace- 
ment if  she  were  wrecked,  for  instance? — Yes: 
£15,000  if  a total  wreck. 

14851.  And  that  is  certainly  not  too  much  if  you 
were  getting  a new  boat  ? — I think  now  we  could  get 
a new  boat  built,  a very  good  one,  for  £12,000. 

14852.  With  as  much  speed  as  the  “ Helga  ” has  ? — 
I think  so.  A better  boat  than  the  “ Helga.” 

14853.  For  boat-building  at  Arklow  you  made  a 
loan  of  £600.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  ? — Arklow 
is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Ireland  where  we  have 
got  a real  community  of  fishermen,  pure  and  simple, 
and  it  is  ail  imports  nt  fishery  centre.  Times  have 
been  bad  there  owing  to  the  going  down  of  tho  mackerel 
fishing  and  the  opportunities  for  repairs  of  boats  were 
very  bad. 

14854.  Had  they  a good  yard  there?— No;  no  yard 
under  a cover,  and  no  proper  machinery,  and  we  gave 
these  loans  to  a local  firm  of  extremely  competent 
people,  who  erected  themselves  a large  shed  and  in- 
stalled saw-mills  and  necessary  plant  for  boat-build- 
ing. 


14855.  Do  they  repay  by  instalments  ?— Repay  by 
instalments.  There  is  a condition  attached  to  the 
loans,  that  they  should  take  so  many  apprentices  a 
year. 

14856.  Are  these  chiefly  from  the  town  of  Arklow  or 
from  other  parts  of  the  country?— I think  the  boys 
they  have  at  present  are  from  Arklow. 

14857.  Cinder  the  head  of  Fishery  Expenditure,  the 
Sea  and  Coast  Fishery  Loan  Fund,  you  invested  in 
Consols  in  1903,  £5,338.  That  was  accumulated  by 
unlent  money?— That  was  cash  in  respect  of  repay- 
ments of  loans  that  came  in  and  was  invested  in 
Consols. 

14858.  It  still  remains  in  the  fund.  It  has  not  been 
extended  to  any  other  purpose?— We  have  no  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  entirely  a loan  fund. 

14859.  That  trust  was  not  imposed  on  the  portion 
given  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board?— No;  at  the 
time  of  the  constitution  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  there  were  two  funds. 

14860.  You  got  none  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund 
and  got  £20,000  out  of  the  Sea  and  Coast  Fishery 
Hdoes  7hien  thlS  m°ney  StU1  remains  in  the  fund?— 

14861.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  far  have  you  found  evi- 
dence of  hereditary  or  other  aptitude  for  sea-fishing  pnr- 

exhibited  m the  population  of  Ireland  ?-Per- 

erouDs  of  d by  the  faf*  tl,at  Plac<*  where 

groups  of  fishermen,  pure  and  simple;  exist 
comparatively _few— Portavogie,  Arklow,  Howth  per- 
kup8  Rjngsend,  Dungarvan,  Kinsale.  ** 

1.4862.  (Mr.  Micks).— Dunmore  East  ?— Hardlv 

any  fishermen  there.  And  Baltimore.  I think  there 
Sf-Ji®  one,s  in. th*  non-congested  districts  where  her^ 

SI"  g Sf  *h6  “ “p*  *°  a- 

has4  not  & 0rlzlvic')-~If.  othf  parts  where  there 
has  not  been  s fixed  practice  of  sea-fishing  pursuits 


do  you  find  men  take  readily  to  it  or  do  thev 
a hesitation  as  would  form  a serious  difficult v f 
way  of  the  cultivation  of  the  fisheries  in  «Li,a 
tncts  1— The  coastal  inhabitants  of  the  district*,  ” lls‘ 
than  these  I have  mentioned,  have  nearly 
interests  as  well  as  their  rea-fishing  ones  La1 
fore,  they  are  limited  by  the  exigencies  of  thccufr' 
tion  of  their  land  m the  amount  of  fishing  they  could 

14864.  How  do  their  affections  lie?— One  sees  d,  t 
very  much  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  wW? 
have  to  manufacture  fishermen,  and  you  find  th  t • 
some  cases  his  own  taste  leads  him  'more  111 

than  to  the  land,  and  in  others  it  is  quite  the 
way.  Assuming  tho  land  and  tho  sea  were  0ffn • c 
temptations,  do  you  think  the  men  would  be  lnS8 
to  incline  towards  the  sea  or  towards  the  land?  V 
the  land,  undoubtedly.  ’MM-T. 

14865,  In  other  word,  they  take  to  the  sea  in  thi. 
ease,  only  where  the  land  does  not  offer  them 
opportunity  of  using  their  labour  effectively?— 0P 
the  case  where  the  products  of  the  sea  are  eaVl 
accessible  and  in  obviously  paying  quantities.  In  thn 
case  of  an  influx  of  herrings  into  an  estuary  they 
turn  into  fishermen  for  the  time  being,  but  don't 
remain  fishermen.  ‘ c 

14866.  There  are  a great  many  puts  .her,  the, 
retain  sufficient  experience  of  boot  handling  .ad  8shiS 
to  be  able  to  take  advantage,  of  any  unusuallv  mwi 
opportunity  for  fishing  ?— That  is  so,  so  far  n. 
moderately-sized  boats  go. 

14867.  A community  of  that  sort  would  not  be  liksl, 
to  afford  a good  recruiting  ground  for  crews  of  lam 
boats?— I know  the  Congested  Districts  Board  find 
great  difficulty  m getting  crews  of  men  who  had  teen 
trained  in  open  boats  to  work  satisfactorily  in  the 
modern  large  fishing  boats. 

14868.  I don’t  mean  to  say  they  would  not  be  men 
who  would  readily  learn  to  work  on  the  larger  boats 
but  their  inclinations  would,  I gather,  not  be  to  under- 
take service  of  the  kind  that  is  required  in  the  laws 
boat  if  they  could  by  any  possibility  remain  on  shore  I 
—Their  stronger  instinct  is  to  remain  ashore  and  not 
to  sever  themselves  from  their  plots.  The  question 
would  also  be  affected  by  the  existence  or  not  of  a 
suitable  harbour. 

14869.  Have  any  facilities  been  afforded  to  that 
class  of  the  population  to  adventure  larger  things  in 
the  way  of  fishing  ?— Loans  are  always  available. 

14870.  I am  speaking  of  all  of  Ireland,  except  tho 
places  you  mentioned  as  being  those  in  which  they 
are  continuing  to  be  centres  of  fishing  population ?— 

iJlaces  1 menJilon®d  were  all  non-congested  places. 

14871.  (Mr.  Midis). — There  are  other  places  in  the 
Congested  Districts  where  the  hereditary  instinct  is  ?— 
there  are. 

14872.  You  left  out  one  for  the  Noil-Congested  Dis- 
tricts at  Claddagh? — It  is  non-congested. 

14873.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  I was  only  asking,  with  re- 
terence  to  the  places  which  are  not  essentially  fishing 
populations,  how  far  the  population  whose  interests 
are  mixed  would  be  likely  to  take  to  fishing  if  they 
were  afforded  facilities  ? — I think  that  if  men  saw 
their  neighbours,  owing  to  an  influx  of  her- 
rings  or  mackerel,  making  more  money  than  they  at 
“m®  were  making  out  of  their  land  they  would  be 

1/Po^r  m_nsk.  crops  for  the  sake  of  the  fishing. 

14874,  That  is  not  exactly  what  T want  to  get  at. 
it  is,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  that  gives  its  first  energies  to 
fishing ; how  far  it  is  possible  to  develop  ail  increased 
fishing  population  in  Ireland.  T take  for  granted 
that  the  purely  fishing  places  you  mentioned  are  there 
and  unless  something  very  violent  were  done  they  would 
remain  fishing  populations,  and  would  be  there  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  fishing  that 
was  put  in  their  way ; but  these  after  all,  I gather, 
not  commensurate  in  numbers  with  the  possibilities 
°r,Srin8  rn  Ireland.  My  question  was  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  population 
that  could  be  regarded  as,  in  the  first  instance,  fish- 
ing ? — To  persuade  men  to  adopt  a new  line  of  life 
altogether  you  would  first  have  to  convince  them  that 
it  was  going  to  be,  probably,  a pecuniary  success,  and 
that  would  not  be  possible  unless  a large  influx  of 
easily  accessible  fish  were  to  take  place.  I don't  see, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  east  coast  fisheries,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  a large  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  who  spend  all  their  time  at  sea-fishing, 
unless  the  improvement  in  the  supply  of  herrings, 
which  is  at  present  taking  place,  is  well  maintained- 
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14375  t Chairman). — Take  the  west  coast  fisheries 'm; 
the  Congested  Districts.  Experience  shows  it  c^be/ 
done  there  to  a large  extent? — Oh,  undoubtedly;  but 
alwavs  in  places  where  there  are  fish. 

14876.  They  don't  go,  as  the  Grimsby  people  do,  to 
Iceland,  and  so  on?— No;  that  is  the  great  difficulty 
in  Irish  fishery  matters.  To  make  a big  boat  pay 
von  must  keep  her  continuously  at  work  and  except 
in  yery  few  cases  where  there  is  an  extraordinarily 
rich  fishery,  and  the  boat  can  be  supported  out  of 
three  months’  fishing,  which  is  yery  exceptional— 
Downing’s  Bay  is  a case— you  must  keep  her  con- 
tinuously at  work ; and  to  do  that  you  must  go  from 
fishery  to  fishery.  There  are  not  enough  fisheries  m 
Ireland  to  keep  a boat  going  or  to  support  a boat  pro- 
perly The  fish  must  be  followed  from  country  to 
country.  The  Scotchmen  came  down  to  us  in  April 
and  worked  at  the  different  fisheries  along  the  east 
coast.  They  began  at  Kinsale  or  Dunmore,  and,  some 
of  them  go  right  away  to  Stornaway ; in  the  autumn 
they  go  to  their  own  east  coast  fishery  and  end  up  in 
Yarmouth.  Travelling  of  that  kind  is  necessary  to 
support  the  upkeep  of  a big  modern  herring  boat 
14877.  (Mr.  Micks). — Cost  £600  to  £1,000? — Yes. 
14878.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  sort  of  boat,  however, 
which  is  really  required  if  you  are  to  make  the  best 
of  the  fishing  conditions  which  prevail  around  these 
coasts  ?— Yes ; that  sort  of  boat  is  used  by  the  Scotch- 
men along  our  coast.  ., 

14879.  If  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  fishing  it 
must  be  made  by  people  who  are  looking  to  fishing  as 
their  essential  livelihood  to  the  extent  of  making  that 
their  business? — That  is  so.  , 

14880.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  the  local 
fishing,  they  must  do  that ; I don’t  mean  merely  with- 
in a mile  of  the  coast,  but  accessible  from  the  coast 
with  adequate  boats? — Yes. 

14881.  I take  it  then  that  the  men  in  the  fishing  com- 
munities that  have  been  detailed  are  men  who  would 
take  to  that  sort  of  thing  as  rapidly  as  opportunity 
was  offered  them?— It  is  a curious  fact  that  they 
don’t.  We  have  very  few  cases  even  of  the  best 
fishermen  in  Ireland  going  away  to  Scotland  for  the 
fishing  there. 

14482.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  season  at  fishing  around  the  Irish 

coast  ? — , , , , 

14883.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  know  the  Arklow  men  go 
to  Scotland?— Only  very  few.  I think  there  are  only 
three  boats  there  this  year.  . 

14884.  As  regards  that  question  of  aptitude  of  the 
Irish  sea  coast  men  for  fishing,  have  you  made  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  history  of  fishing  develop- 
ment in  Donegal  for  the  last  twenty  years?— I first 
saw  the  Donegal  coast  fifteen  years  ago. 

14885.  You  know  that  there  is  an  amazing  develop- 
ment, not  merely  at  Downing’s  Bay,  but  other  places 
along  the  coast  ? — Yes,  most  striking. 

14886.  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  applications  for  boats  is  a number  which 
was  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  to  accede  to;  that  there  is  a eagerness  for  boats 
to  an  extent  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  can- 
not meet? — I believe  there  is  a great  eagerness  for 
boats.  , „ T 

14887.  And  that  is  general  over  Donegal?—! 
thought  the  great  pressure  for  boats  only  related  to 
two  points — Downing’s  Bay  and  Kincaslagh. 

14888.  There  is  fishing  at  Burtonport  and  Fanad, 
and  large  boats  are  owned  in  the  Swilly  and  at 
! Teelin  ?— Yes,  Teelin ; but.  as  I said  before,  I cannot 
give  you  authoritative  evidence  on  the  operations  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board. 

14889.  But  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fishing 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  has  developed  enormously  f 

14890.  And  the  eagerness  of  the  men  for  boats  is  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — That  is  owing  to  the  fortuitous  arrival  of  the 
herrings. 

14891.  You  must  have  boats  and  fish  before  you  can 
fish? — 

14892.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— And  men.  must  take  to  it?— 
Yes,  there  are  very  few  fishermen  there  who  were 
not  boatmen  before. 

14893.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  it  not  a fact  that  none  were 
boatmen  before  ? — Oh,  no ; some  of  them  were. 

14894.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  none  of  the  successful 
fishermen  of  the  day  were  fishermen  fifteen  years  ago ; 
that  the  svstem  on  which  the  fishery  was  developed 


was  that  the  young  men  without  experience  were  put  Nov.'.  1. 11)00. 
into  boats  rather  than  the  older  men? — What  I am 
inclined  to  say  with  great  reserve  is  that  the  majority  - ' ‘ 
of  the  Donegal  fishermen  now  were  boatmen  fifteen 
years  ago,  or  their  fathers  were. 

14895.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  men  who  were  boat- 
men and  fishermen  then  are  still  boatmen  and  fisher- 
men in  the  smaller  boats,  following  r.bc-ir  own  methods  ? 

— I should  say  so.  There  are  some  landsmen  in  the 
Downing’s  Bay  boats. 

14896.  (Chairman). — Now,  will  you  come  to  the  in- 
land fisheries  ? — Do  you  want  to  hear  the  brand  ques- 
tion. 

14897.  Of  course  you  must  remember,  with  regard  to 
the  brand  question — I don’t  know  that  it  is  for  us 
to  say  whether  a brand  is  or  is  not  desirable — but  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  -the  question  stands,  how  fax 
the  Department  have  been  giving  attention  to  it? — 

There  is  a cry  throughout  the  country  for  the 
brand  under  the  Scotch  system  ; and  a Government 
brand  would  be  desirable  if  it  increased  the  value  of 
the  product,  if  it  put  the  smaller  curer  in  a better 
position  as  regards  his  richer  competitor,  who  has 
made  his  name,  or  if  it  induced  more  care  in  tbe 
curing,  and  induced  a better  standard.  There  is,  at 
present,  undoubtedly,  a good  deal  of  bad  curing  going 
on  in  Ireland.  The  fish  in  Ireland  that  are  cured 
are  herring  and  mackerel  alone,  herring  in  Donegal, 
and  mackerel  principally  on  the  coasts  of  Kerry  and 
Cork.  Practically  all  fish  cured,  both  herrings  and 
mackerel,  is  for  export,  so  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  requirements  of  the  foreign  consumer.  As 
regards  the  Irish  herrings,  they  are  of  a higher  quality 
than  any  other  herrings  in  the  world.  They  fetch  a 
higher  price,  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  higher  price, 
in  the  Continental  markets  than  any  other  herrings 
in  the  world.  Now,  the  Scotch  herring  curers  have- 
had  a Government  brand  for  a great  number  of  years, 
and,  after  the  experience  of  that  number  of  years, 
the  curers  do  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  offer  for 
the  Government  brand  their  highest  qualities  of  fish. 

It  would  therefore  seem,  from  the  Scotch  experience 
of  many  years,  that  the  brand  would  not  probably 
be  of  much  utility  to  an  article  which  is  often  of  a 
higher  quality  than  the  Scotch  one. 

14898.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  you  mean  is  that  the 
Castle  Bay  fish  are  not  eligible  for  branding.  They 
are  the  highest  quality  of  fish  exported  from  the  Scotch 
coasts,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Downing’s  fish ’s  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  not  eligible  for  a brand? — They 
are  above  the  brand. 

14899.  Are  they  not  fish  that  could  be  branded 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scot- 
land?— I never  gathered  that. 

14900.  The  highest  brand  for  Scotland  is  what?— 

The  “ Crown  full.” 

14901.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  Castle  Bay 
fish  are  not  ‘ full,”  therefore  they  are  not  eligible  for 
the  brand? — The  mackerel  all  goes  to  the  American 
market.  There  is  no  mackerel  curing  in  Scotland. 

Shortly  after  the  Department  was  constituted  we  sent 
out  a gentleman  who  was  an  official  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  Mr.  Duthie,  to  the  American  mar- 
kets, to  look  into  this  question,  amongst  others,  of 
the  marketing  of  Irish  fish  in  America,  and  he  re- 
ported that  the  American  buyers  were  not  disposed  to 
attach  any  importance  to  a Government  brand  on  Irish 
mackerel.  We  now  come  to  the  finances  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  Scotland  about  2,000,000  barrels  of  herrings, 
were  cured  in  1905,  and  400,000  were  offered  for  the- 
brand.  A charge  of  fourpence  per  barrel  was  made 
for  the  brand,  and  this  enabled  a profit  to  be  made  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  superintendence.  Some 
thirty-five  officers  are  able  to  superintend  the  brand- 
ing system  in  Scotland.  The  ports  where  herring  are 
cured  are,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  cured,  com- 
paratively few.  The  trade  is  ’ concentrated.  In  Ire- 
land, in  the  case  of  mackerel,  it  is  a most  extra- 
ordinarily dispersed  trade.  Every  little  creek  along, 
certain  of  the  fiords  of  Kerry  and  Cork  has  its  little  , 
curing  station,  where  three  or  four,  or  sometimes  as 
many  as  a dozen  firms  are  operating,  so  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  supervision  would  be  considerably  greater- 
in  Ireland  than  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  corres- 
pondingly the  cost  would  be  greater.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes  at  present — I say  it  with  some  re- 
servation, because  I never  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  through  all  these  stations  one  by  one,  and  look- 
ing into  the  matter  in  minute  detail — there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  if  a brand  as  regards  mackerel’ 
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Nc>v.  1,  1006.  were  to  be  self-supporting  in  Ireland  it  would  neces- 
' . ~ ~ sit  ate  a charge  per  barrel  very  largely  in  excess  of  the 

Lane  H Scotch  charge.  I am  almost  inclined  to  think  it 

would  be  a matter  of  shillings,  not  of  pence.  Having 
pointed  out  these  difficulties  to  you,  I would  like  to 
say  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  a brand  were  adopted, 
irrespective  of  the  money,  and  were  rigidly  enforced 
and  kept  going  for  a certuin  number  of  years,  it  is 
quite  possible,  and  almost  probable,  that  in  time  it 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  markets,  but,  at  pre- 
sent, we  do  not  think  it  would.  The  state  of  the 

Department’s  funds  absolutely  precludes  them  from 
undertaking  to  brand  at  their  own  expense. 

14902.  (Chairman). — As  I gather,  the  Department’s 
view  is  that  it  is  a doubtful  question  at  present 
whether  the  brand  is  a real  advantage  or  not,  and  that, 
in  any  case,  at  present,  even  if  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  a good  thing,  the  funds  would 
not  permit  of  it  ? — That  is  so. 

14903.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  a 
charge  to  the  curers  it  would  be  a very  heavy  cost  per 
barrel  ? — I think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that-  Incidentally, 
I may  say  we  heard  of  a curious  case  the  other  day  as 
illustrating  the  way  the  Americans  look  at  the  brand. 
A Scotch  curer  had  cured  some  herrings  for  the  Con- 
tinental market,  and  had  submitted  them  for  the 
brand.  He  subsequently  thought  he  would  do 
better  in  the  American  market,  and  before  he  sent 
the  fish  over  he  actually  chipped  the  brand  off,  think- 
ing it  would  damage  him  in  the  American  market. 

14904.  I think  none  of  the  laTge  curers  care  for  the 
brand.  They  go  as  well  on  their  own  name? — Yes; 
they  have  made  their  name. 

14905.  So  that  really  the  curers  who  look  for  the 
brand  are  the  men  who  find  a difficulty  in  selling  un- 
der their  own  name  ? — The  weight  of  the  cry  comes 
from  them. 

14906.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
anything  on  a small  experimental  scale  to  test  whether 
branding  would  as  a matter  of  fact — I understand  it 
is  doubted  by  a great  many  whether  it  would — be  any 
use?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
small  experiment  in  the  ease  of  the  mackerel? — How 
could  you  keep  an  experiment  of  the  kind  within 
limits. 

14907.  It  would  be  difficult,  but  suppose  you  ar- 
range to  brand  at  a particular  station  where  you  had 
a good  stock  of  fish  and  agreed  to  try  provisionally  to 
brand  there?  That  might  be  objected,  to  by  small 
curers  at  other  stations? — All,  of  course. 

14908.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  it  on  an  experi- 
mental scale? — It  would,  but  it  would  be  a useful  ex- 
periment. It  would  be  very  invidious  to  brand  at  one 
place  and  not  at  another. 

14909.  Apart  freon  funds,  you  do  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  try? — I don’t  think  the  experiment 
would  be  really  a sound  one  unless  it  was  adopted  for 
a considerable  number  of  years,  because  the  point  at 
the  outset  would  be  whether  we  would  effect  such  a 
revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  American  buyers'  as  to 
make  them  attach  importance  to  the  brand,  which  they 
do  not  at  present. 

14910.  There  would  have  to  be  a label  as  well  as 
the  brand  to  explain  what  the  brand  was  ? — In  the 
beginning  there  would. 

14911.  (Chairman). — Now,  can  we  go  to  inland 
fisheries  ? We  have  had  a general  statement  from  Mr. 
Green  as  to  the  value  of  the  fisheries? — The  main 
point  you  want  me  to  touch  on  is  the  'justification  of 
the  Department’s  expenditure  on  inland  fisheries. 

14912.  Yes.  And  the  importance  of  them  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  possibility  of  development  ?— 
I should  begin  by  saying  there  are  no  definite  statis- 
tics as  regards  salmon  fisheries  and  inland  fisheries. 
There  are  no  returns  accessible  of  salmon  landed.  It 
is  not  like  the  case  of  sea  fish,  where  you  can  gauge 
them  on  the  quay.  Salmon  are  got  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  there  is  also  an  extreme  reluctance  among  all 
salmon  fishers  to  give  accurate  accounts  of  what  their 
take®  are. 

14913.  (Mr.  Micks).— Rodmen  exaggerate  and  the 
other  men  diminish  ? — I don’t  know.  First  of  all  as 
to  the  value.  From  the  indications  available,  such  as 
the  fish  carried  over  railways  and  the  extent  of  certain 
fisheries  that  we  do  happen  to  know  and  the  amount 
of.  Irish  fish  reaching  English  markets,  we  estimated, 
and  in-  this  we  are  corroborated  by  the  Vice- Regal 
Commission,  that  the  value  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Ireland  exceeds  £300,000  a year.  We  think  in  some 


years  they  are  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  sea  fish 
enes  put  together.  The  number  of  persons  empC*i 
in  the  net-fishing,  not  counting  anglers  and  mliii  kj 
bailiffs,  is  some  10,000.  3111168 

14914.  Does  that  include  drift  net  men  in  the  sea? 
—Yes ; it  is  a curious  portion  of  the  law,  that  ai' 
though  salmon  are  got  on  the  Donegal  coast  fuw-w 
out  thau  herrings  they  are  described  as  inland  fish  h 
1905  there  were  611.  drift  net  licences  issued  in  Irf 
land.  In  1906  there  were  considerably  more— I w. 
not  the  exact  figure.  Each  of  these  licences  means  th„ 
employment  of  from  four  to  five  men. 

14915.  (Chairman).- -Then,  catching  salmon  at  sea 
requires  a licence? — Yes. 

14916.  Is  the  licence  for  the  individual  man  or  the 
boat?— For  the  engine— the  net.  As  regards  this 
fishing  in  the  sea  for  salmon  it  does  not  exist  any- 

14917.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  you  give  us  the  num- 
ber of  other  men  employed  in  inland  fishing  at  the 
same  time? — The  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
the  inland  fisheries  we  reckon,  including  anglers  to 
be  13,436.  There  were  3,138  anglers.  The  difference 
between  these,  about  10,000,  is  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed  in  the  net  fisheries.  That  is  an  approxima- 
tion. 

14918.  2,750  for  drift  nets  and  then  3,138  anglere 
that  leaves  7,500  for  other  net  fisheries? — The  propor- 
tion of  nets  used  in  private  waters  is  very,  very  small 
Mr.  Green  touched  on  the  difference  between  the 
Irish  law  and  the  Scotch.  There  exists  in  Ireland  a 
public  right  of  fishing  for  salmon  which  is  non-existent 
in  Scotland,  and  which  is  exercised  to  a much  larger 
extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  where  it  also 
exists.  In  approaching  this  question  of  helping  the 
inland  fisheries  all  our  money  for  inland  fisheries  comes 
from  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  they  are  always  verv 
much  influenced  by  the  interest  that  private  proprietors 
have  in  the  salmon  fisheries,  and  when  we  make  our 
applications  for  grants  the  first  question  generally 
asked  is— what  are  the  relath  e proportions  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  interests  in  the  fisheries  in  the  district. 
We  estimate  the  total  value  to  the  country  of  tire 
salmon  fisheries  at  £300,000  a year.  All  the  private 
fisheries  of  any  importance  in  Ireland  are  valued  for 
poor-law  purposes,  so  that  we  get  some  indication  of 
what  their  annual  value  is  to  their  proprietors.  Tho 
valuation  of  all  the  private  fisheries  in  Ireland  is 
£23,000.  Of  course,  in  Ireland,  and  I suppose  in 
other  countries,  there  is  a material  difference  in  valua- 
tion and  value,  but  I don’t  think,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  on  the  average,  that  private  proprietors  in 
Ireland  derive  a net  profit  of  more  than  £60,000  a 
year  from  the  fisheries.  That  is  what  the  proprietor 
puts  into  Ids  pocket. 

14919.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — £300,000  is  not  a net  profit! 
— No,  sir.  It  would  then  seem  that,  the  difference 
between  the  total  value  of  the  inland  fisheries  and  the 
amount  that  the  proprietor  makes  as  a net  profit  is 
the  amount  that  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  country- 
at-large,  either  in  the  form  of  wages  earned  by  the 
workmen  of  private  proprietary  fisheries  or  by  the 
men  working  under  their  common  law  right,  in  the  sea 
for  their  own  benefit.  You  have  then  an  industry 
worth  £240,000  a year  to  the  public  as  apart  from  the 
private  property. 

14920.  (Mr-  Micks). — Are  railwav  rates  included  in 
the  gross  ?— They  are  not. 

14921.  £300,000  was  the  value  of  the  fish  when 
landed  to  Ireland? — Yes;  what  we  say  is  that  the 
value  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  commercial  and  public 
fisheries,  plus  the  rent  the  private  proprietors  may 
get  for  angling  rights,  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief  some  £300,000. 

14922.  You  say  that  £60,000  is  the  amount  which 
the  fishery  proprietors  probably  put  in  their  pockets? 
— I think  so. 

14923.  How  do  you  reduce  the  £300,000  to  bring  it 
down  to  £60,000  ; what  amount  do  you  take  off  for 
wages,  licences,  and  freights? — We  work  from  the 
valuation  of  the  fisheries. 

14924.  It  is  not  a trade  or  commercial  estimate?— 
Oh,  no ; I have  been  most  careful  to  say  that.  We 
have,  then,  undoubtedly,  a very  large  public  industry 
going  on  in  this  country,  and  it  is  an  existing  indus- 
try, and  we  think  that  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
it  certainly  justify  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
on  its  development.  We  think  the  inland  fisheries  are 
more  susceptible  of  development  than  the  sea  fisheries, 
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. u have  salmon  more  under  your  control  than  that  one  body  would  not  be  going  in  ignorance  of  the  Nov.  1, 190«. 

'*na  / nTlxr  „„„  figj,  requirements  of  another  ? — You  would  get  into  „ n „ 

J0?aq25  If  it  gets  past  the  drift  men  1— We  are  work-  difficulty  about  interference  with  the  1 

. ‘ ...  fanrtlmio  nf  fifi-ntra!  Fiaherv  Authority. 


ing  for  the  drift  men  — • 

5 "'26.  Is  that  tending  to  abolish  salmon  ? — It  is  our 


functions  of  the  Central  Fishery  Authority.  In  Ire- 
land the  Central  Fishery  Authority  is  given  by  a 
complex  code  of  laws  the  charge  of  regulating  these 
divergent  interests.  We  have  to  look  after  the  pas- 
sage of  fish  through  milldams,  and  gratings  attached 
thereto. 

14940.  I am  not.  suggesting  the  withdrawal  of  any  of 
these? — Then,  where  would  the  utility  come  in? 

14941.  You  may  take  it  as  practically  certain  that 
some  such  hody  will  be  constituted  to  look  after  the 
drainage.  You  may  look  upon  that  as  morally  certain, 
but  the  question  is  what  would  be  the  modus  vivendi 
between  such  a body  and  the  Board  of  Conservators. 
14942.  (Mr.  Miclts). — At  present  you  are  the  general 
*U1492^.*7cAaimanj. — Have  you  control  over  the  nets  authority  between  them  both.  I mean  there  is  a 

used  for  catching  salmon  at  sea? -We  think  so,  pro-  general  authority  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 

vided  it  was  always  in  consonance  with  the  statutory  a rivOT?— In  so  far  as  mrils  are  concerned, 
arrangements  of  the  close  time  and  weekly  close  time.  ■ 1-4-943.  (Mr.  Brown).  So  far  as  mills  are  concerned, 
14930.  And  I suppose,  also,  the  three-mile  limit?—  the  only  question  with  which  you  had  to  do  is  to  pre- 

The  boats  must  start  within  the  three-mile  limit.  vent  the  killing  of  fish  ? To  get  a free  passage  fo 


business  to  keep  the  balance  as  well  as  we  can. 

14927.  Have  you  any  power  to  make  by-laws  with 
regard  to  drift  net  fishing?— Oh,  yes ; in  certain  areas 
we  can  prohibit  it. 

14928.  We  had  very  interesting  returns  from  Derry 
showing  t-h©  drop  each  year  after  the  drift  nets  began. 
What  I was  really  anxious  to  know  is  whether  there  is 
power  of  any  way  restraining  or  abolishing  drift  net 
fishing? — There  is,  and  it  has  been  exercised  in  other 
places  to  the  extent  of  restraining  it  by  limiting  the 
Lwh  of  the  nets,  and  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  it 


length  of  the  nets,  and  to  the  extent  o 
n certain  estuaries. 


14931.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  fish  are  caught  by  the  fish. 


„iilq  in  the  nets.  The  small  fish  and  sea  trout  go 
through? — Yes ; you  geit  an  occasional  one  by 


14932.  Will  peal  go  through?— No  ; the  mesh  is 
•eleven  inches  all  round.  It  is  gauged  to  keep  the  six 
,r  seven  pound  fish.  Rome  people  keep  two  drift  nets, 


14944.  And  have  gratings  to  prevent  the  small  fry 
getting  into  the  turbines  or  wheels? — Quite  so. 

14945.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  has  been  no  complaint 
whatever  about  the  adjudication  of  the  fishery  inspec- 
tors between  the  conflicting  bodies? — It  is  a thing 
Mr.  Green  did  not  tell  you  about,  because  it  is  a 


one  for  the  spring  fish  and  the  other  for  the  peal.’  personal  matter,  but  I may  tell  you  it  is  extremely 

"The  constitution  of  Boards  of  Conservators — I don’t  striking  the  way  m which  the  milling  inter  jst  gener- 
know  whether  that  is  a matter  in  which  you  are  ally  have  approved  of  his  decisions. 


directly  interested.  In  Scotland  Boards  of  Conserva- 
tors are  entirely  composed  of  private  proprietors.  In 
England  there  is  popular  representation  of  a very 
great  kind.  The  County  Councils  have  the  power  of 
nominating  a very  large  number  of  members  to  attend 
at  these  Boards.  In  fact,  the  County  Council  repre- 
sentation is  predominant  over  the  other  members 
elected  by  licence  holders.  The  whole  question  of 


14946.  (Mr.  Broum). — It  was  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  we  heard  the  complaints  ; they  claimed 
that  the  millowners  were  unduly  favoured? — Yes;  I 
heard  that  charge  made  against  us. 

14947.  I don’t  think  we  had  any  such  complaint 
from  the  millowners  ? — We  do  our  best  to  keep  the 
balance. 

Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  on  that 


out  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  1902,  and  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  work  of  both  the  English  and  Scottish 
Boards,  particularly  the  English,  are  certainly  worded 
in  a way  I should  not  care  to  quote — you  might  think 
it  too  strong.  They  condemn  in  very  sweeping  terms 
that  large  representation  on  English  Boards  making 
them  quite  clumsy  and  unworkable. 

14933.  And  managed  by  people  who  had  no  special 
knowledge? — No  special  knowledge  or  direct  interest. 

14934.  (Mr.  Brown).— In  the  event  of  bodies  being 
constituted  to  take  charge  of  the  drainage  of  rivers 
would  you  think  they  should  ho  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Boards  of  Conservators  or  would  you  have 


J.  (Mr.  Mich). — In  whose  hands  is  the  regula- 
tion of  this  great  sluice  at  Belleek,  which  is  one  of  the 
heat  salmon  rivers  in  Ireland? — It  is  the  Drainage 
Board. 

14950.  Did  any  difficulties  arise  there? — I have  not 
heard  of  them.  I should  think  they  would  be  adjusted 
locally.  The  Erne  is  a private  river. 

14951.  And  that  big  sluioe  is  only  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  that  is  a striking  case  where  the 
Drainage  Board  has  control  of  the  whole  river? — Of 
course,  there  is  a fish  pass  provision,  and  the  some 
applies  in  the  Shannon. 

14952.  (Chairman). — You  spoke  just  now  about  the 


WiDxl  tne  ijoaras  oi  oonserva.wjis  oi  nuiuu  y™  uo's  \ > . . .,  , , 

totally  independent  bodies  ?-I  should  think  it  would  mdlowners.  One  _ witness  Mr.  F^er,lre9identof 
be  most  desirable  that  all  the  interests  on  the  rivers  *ha  T™*  Association,  rather  took  the  other 

should  work  together.  There  are  a lot  of  rival  in- 


terests. 

14935.  Their  interests  might  conflict.  You  think  it 
would  be  better  if  all  these  difficulties  should  ho 
thrashed  out  there  inside  than  outside  in  the  Law 
Courts,  whereas  if  you  had  them  around  the  one  Board 
whatever  differences  existed  might  he  adjusted? — 
Speaking  as  a fishery  inspector,  I should  not  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  these  catchment  basin  boards, 
because  I think  the  fishing  interest  would  get  the 
worst  of  it. 

14936.  (Mr.  Micks).— Don’t  you  think  a fair  man 
■could  reconcile  the  millers  and  the  fishermen? — It  is 
not  so  much  the  millers.  When  you  get  to  drainage 
you  get  such  a tremendous  big  thing  you  cannot  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  the  salmon  fisheries  might 


the  Irish  Millers'  Association,  rather  took  the  other 
view,  and  said  he  though  the  powers  of  the  fishery  in- 
spectors to  exempt  the  millowners  from,  putting  up  the 
salmon  lattices  were  so  extensive  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  inspectors  ; that 
the  refusal  of  the  exemption  would  probably  mean 
the  stoppage  of  the  mill ; and  that  there  ought  to 
he  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture — whether 
he  means  the  Department  or  not,  I don’t  know  ? — 
Mr.  Green  is  an  official  of  the  Department,  so  there 
practically  is  an  appeal.  Mr.  Webb,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  Association,  said  that  was  put  forward 
on  general  grounds,  not  personal  ones,  because  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  decisions  so  far. 

14953.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  an  appeal?— 
No,  except  the  fact  that  there  must  be  finality  in 
these  expert  decisions.  I wa3  going  to  touch  c~ 


interests  pure  and  simple. 


The  English 


•sented.  I want  to  get  your  view  of  the  question.?— It  Boards. 

•did  not  regard  the  creation  of  such  Boards  -mtl  any  J ren.rKumbefe;  they  ar 

:great  favour. 

14938.  (Chairman). — It  is  a case  where,  to 
tain  extent,  the  interests  of  the  two  must  in*  some 


cases  conflict? — You  cannot  have  the  ideal  salmon 
river  and  also  the  ideal  drainage  system.  / 

14939.  (Mr.  Brown). — If  there  wero  two 'separate 
bodies  constituted,  the  fishery  intep^^J^ild  he  re- 
presented on  the  Drainage  Bom'0*  versa,  so 


tion  as  regards  numbers ; they  are  not  to  exceed  the 
elected  members.  That  part  is  a dead  letter.  It  has 
never  been  exercised.  No  County  Council  or  District 
Council  has  ever  contributed  the  necessary  sum.  The 
present  Boards  of  Conservators  in  Ireland  are  composed 
of  a number  of  people  elected  by  the  licence  holder* 
and  a certain  number  of  ex-officios,  who  aTe  mostly 
magistrates  owning  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
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Nov.  1,  1906. 
Mr.  D.  H. 


We  think  it  would  be  very  important  indeed  by  some 
means  or  other  to  induce  a public  interest  in  the  sal- 
mon rivers  of  the  country,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  some  public  representation  on  the 
Boards  of  Conservators,  provided  it  did  not  swamp  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  industry,  and  we  think 
it  would  be  quite  a useful  thing  if  County  Councils  by 
some  mechanism  had  the  power  to  appoint  a limited 
number  of  representatives  on  the  Boards  of  Conserva- 
tors to  replace  the  ex-officios,  always  on  condition  that 
some  adequate  contribution  was  made  by  the  County 
Councils  towards  the  funds  of  the  Conservators.  All 
private  fisheries  are  valued  for  rating  purposes,  and 
the  Councils  get  their  ra.tes  out  of  the  fisheries,  and 
do  nothing  for  them. 

14954.  {Mr.  Micks). — They  spend  the  money  iit  j|i« 
same  way  as  they  do  all  rates? — Not  directly 'W* 
fisheries. 

14955.  {Mr-  Brown). — Don’t  you  think  they  would 
be  entitled  as  guardians  of  the  public  interest  to  some 
representation  apart  from  the  contribution? — All  the 
public  who  exercise  their  rights  are  licence  holders, 
who  elect  the  Boards  of  Conservators. 

14956.  {Mr.  Micks). — So,  therefore,  the  public  has 
no  representation  whatever? — The  public  are  licence 
holders  ; the  members  of  the  public  who  carry  on  fish- 
ing are  licence  holders. 

14957.  {Mr.  Brown). — I understand  you  to  say  there 
were  public  interests  to  be  looked  after  apart  from 
the  interests  of  the  licence  holders? — Well,  that 

(Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  groundwork  of  .all  your 
grants,  that  there  are  public  interests  as  distinguished 
from  private. 

14958.  {Mr.  Brovin). — Tou  told  us  the  interest  of 
the  public  is  represented  by  something  like  £240,000 
and  the  private  by  £60,000? — Yes. 

14959.  How  are  tho  interests  of  the  public  repre- 
sented on  the  Boards  of  Conservators? — Every  man 
who  takes  out  a licence,  whether  a member  of  the 
public  or  not,  has  a vote. 

14960.  Is  there  not  free  fishing  in  the  estuaries? — 
You  have  to  pay  a licence  for  it.  All  these  drift  net 
men,  for  instance,  have  representation  on  their  Board 
of  Conservators. 

14961.  You  don’t  recognise  fishing  for  brown  trout? 
—There  is  no  licence  for  that. 

14962.  You  don’t  recognise  that  they  have  any  in- 
terest at  all?— Tho  Board  of  Conservators  occupy  them- 
selves primarily  with  salmon  and  sea  trout. 

14963.  And  they  don’t  take  any  notice  of  the  trout? 
— In  some  cases  they  do,  but  it  is  mostly  left  to  the 
local  associations. 

14964.  Who  do  the  ex-officios  represent  ? — We  re- 
commend their  abolition. 

14965.  I want  to  know  who  they  represent? — Ripa- 
rian owners. 

14966.  But  it  is  not  qua  riparian  owners  they  are 
on  the  Board  ?— Oh,  yes  ; the  necessary  qualification 
for  an  ex-officio  on  the  Board  of  Conservators  is  either 
that  he  should  own  a fishery  valued  art;  £100  or  over 
or  that  he  should  be  a magistrate  owning  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  taking  out  a licence. 

14967  {Mr.  Ogifoie).— What  is  the  cost  of  tho 
licence  ?— It  vanes  from  £1  for  a salmon  rod  to  £30 
for  a stake  net  The  drift  and  draught  nets  are  both 
£3  each. 

14968.  Then,  the  members  of  the  public  who -are 
represented  are  only  those  who  have  for  a moderate 
payment  each,  in  the  total  amount  very  much  less 
than  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries — have  acquired  a 
right  to  a share  in  the  value  of  the  fisheries?"— 

(Mr.  Micks). —The  public  have  a right  to’ the  fish- 
ing, but  before  they  can  exercise  that  right  they  must 
pay  a licence  duty. 

14969.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Still  the  total  income  from 
ncences  is  but  a small  part  of  the  total  value  of  the 
fishing  tothe  public  ?-The  total  income  from  licences 
was  ±/1U,oUU  in  1905. 

1497°.  And  the  total  value  of  the  fisheries  to  the 
public  is  £240,000?— At  least. 


14971.  Therefore,  the  public  has  an  interest  in  «, 
development  of  fishery  work  and  the  carrviim  , 
fishery  work,  so  (hat  it  should  be  as  widesore?  ° 
possible  and  without  damage  to  the  future  or  as 
to  the  present ; therefore,  the  public  has  an  iD46Ten 
apart  from  the  section  of  the  interest  which  is 
sented  by  the  licence  holders ; the  public  has  two  ' 
terests,  one  represented  by  the  licence  holders 
another  represented  by  the  larger  public  which  is? 
terested  in  the  development  of  fisheries  otherwise  ?- 
I cannot  quite  see  the  material  interest  of  the  outsid 
public  in  development,  except  that  it  is  intended  in 
the  general  welfare  of  all  sections  of  the  commnni? 

14972.  You  don’t  see  that  that  section  interested  is 
such  as  ought  to  be  recognised  by  representation  of 
County  Councils  on  Boards  of  Conservators  ?— What 
I said  was  that  we  think  there  ought  to  be  some  it 
presentation. 

14973.  (Mr.  Brown).—  The  point  of  my  question 
originally  was  that  the  County  Council  were  entitled 
to  some  measure  of  representation  without  payment  ai 
representing  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  not 
actual  licence  holders?— The  principle  of  payment 
was  accepted  in  the  Local  Government  Act.  The 
policy  of  the  Department  with  regard  to  inland 
fisheries  has  been  mainly  guided  by  the  Report  of  the 
Vice-Regal  Commission  of  1901  on  Inland  Fisheries 
We  assist  in  protection.  We  do  not  take  the  primary 
responsibility  off  local  authorities  more  than  we  can 
help.  We  are  utilising  the  existing  mechanism  of 
protection  as  far  as  possible.  We  make  grants  to 
Conservators  and  other  local  Associations.  We  have 
hatcheries,  which  Mr.  Holt  will  explain.  But  there 
is  no  question  that,  even  after  the  Department’s  as- 
sistance to  the  existing  funds  of  Conservators,  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  protection  is  absolutely 
insufficient  throughout  Ireland  except  in  one  district 
There  is  only  one  district  where  the  funds  in  our 
opinion  are  really  sufficient  to  admit  of  proper  super- 
vision and  proper  protection  of  the  sp«  ' *' 


We  think  more  money  could  quite  usefully  be° spent 
by  the  Department  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are 
at  present  working.  We  think  that  a certain  sum 
should  be  earmarked  out  of  the  Department’s  funds 
for  inland  fisheries.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  We 
have  £10,000  earmarked  for  tea  fisheries,  but  none 
for  inland  fisheries. 

14974.  (Chairman). — What  dees  the  Department 
contribute? — About  £2,500  a year.  We  t.tiinV  it 
should  be  a good  deal  more.  The  Agricultural  Board 
are  most  liberal  and  meet  our  views  very  well,  but 
their  funds  are  running  short,  and  to  start  a general 
scheme  of  adequate  protection  would  be  very  stupid 
without  ensuring  continuity.  And  continuity  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Department’s  general  funds  could 
not  be  ensured  without  having  a definite  sum  ear- 
marked. 

14975.  What  are  tho  principal  kinds  of  expenditure 
Jbut  dre ■ n.e€fk‘d ? More  water  bailiffs? — Water 
bailiffs  principally.  Estuary  protection  through  the 
medium  of  launches.  Improvement  in  fish  passes. 
More  improvements  in  natural  spawning  beds.  But 
good  bailiffs  above  all. 

14976.  Have  you  any  account  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  the  £2,500  a year? — We  have  given  you  a 
return. 

14977.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  over  and  above  any 
sum  previously  available  for  this  purpose?— Oh,  yes. 
The  sum  at  present  available  outside  the  Depart- 
ment s grants  is  £14,000  a year.  I don’t  think  I 
have  anything  more  to  say  except,  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  to  impress  upon  you  our  strong  conviction 
that  in  this  inland  fishery  we  have  an  industry  lying 
ready  to  our  hands  that  is  susceptible  and  worthy  of 
development  in  the  public  interest. 

,14978.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— That  there  is  £240,000  which 
might  well  become  £300,000  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
few  thousands  more  in  protection.  Is  that  what  it 
comes  to? — We  think  the  public  interest  would  be 
largely  increased  by  adequate  development  and  pro- 
tection. 


Mr.  E.  W.  L.  Holt  examined. 


are  the  Scientific  Adviser 
of  the  Fishery  Board  ?— Yes,  sir. 

1901980'  WHen  WerS  y°U  aPP°inted?-In  August, 


14981.'  And  before  that?— Immediately  before  that 
I was  acting.  as^Marine  Naturalist  to  the  Royal  Dub- 
lin Soci^j^feoniMing.  out  some  experimental  wort 
for  them  V Coast.  I have  been  engaged  a 


/ 
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cf.rf  of  work  in  Ireland  since  1890.  I think  that 
ts  the  first  year  I was  in  it  and  then  again  in  1891, 
and  I returned,  I think,  in  1898. 

14982  Now,  would  you  tell  us  about  your  duties  as 
Scientific  Adviser?— The  duties  are  generally  to  advise 
the  Department  in  all  questions  of  fisheries  involving 
a special  knowledge  of  natural  history,  using  the  term 
in  its  widest  sense  ; to  organise,  administer,  and  con- 
•duct  such  investigations  and  researches  as  may  from 
time  to  time  appear  necessary  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  information  required  in  the  regulation  or 
development  of  fisheries ; to  act,  when  so  required,  as 
scientific  assessor  at  Fishery  Inquiries;  to  organise 
and  administer  the  work  of  the  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  oyster  fisheries  and 
oyster  culture  ; to  organise  and  administer  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  relation  to  the  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  Salmonidse,  and  other  schemes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  fisheries  generally  ; to  prepare  Part  II. 
•of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Fisheries  Branch.  The 
Scientific  Adviser  is  not  an  administrative  officer,  and 
his  administrative  acts,  like  those  of  any  other  sub- 
ordinate, are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector and  Secretary.  In  practice,  however,  it  has 
been  found  convenient  that  he  should  directly  adminis- 
ter all  those  matters  which  come  specially  within  his 
province,  referring  to  higher  authority  when  questions 
•of  expenditure  or  departmental  policy  are  involved. 
As  will  be  explained  later,  in  practically  all  his  func- 
tions lie  has  to  take  account  as  much  of  the  economic 
ns  of  the  biological  aspect  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
the  pursuit  of  pure  science,  except  as  a means  to  a 
itrictly  definite  end,  is  neither  part  of  his  duties  nor 
•of  his  occupation.  The  scientific  staff,  apart  from  the 
Scientific  Adviser,  consists  of  two  assistant  naturalists 
at  £160  per  annum  and  two  at  £150  per  annum. 
These  officers  are  not  on  the  establishment,  but  are  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Department,  one  out  of  the 
funds  disposable  by  the  Agricultural  Board,  the  others 
nut  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Fund.  At  present  two  tem- 
porary assistants  are  also  paid,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence'per  hour,  out  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Fund.  These 
temporary  assistants  are  occupied,  respectively,  with 
the  preliminary  sorting  of  biological  material  col- 
lected for  the  purposes  of  fisheries  investigation  and 
with  the  transcription  and  collection  of  such  records 
as  require  no  special  technical  knowledge.  One  who 
happens  to  be  a Scandinavian  assists  us  a good  deal 
in  our  translations.  The  senior  assistant  naturalist, 
Mr.  Charles  Green,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  funds  dis- 
posable by  the  Agricultural  Board,  acts  for  immediate 
purposes  as  locum  temens  for  the  Scientific  Adviser 
when  the  latter  is  absent  from  the  office.  He  assists 
the  Scientific  Adviser  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
various  salmon  hatcheries  subsidised  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  sub-edits  the  reports  on  scientific  investiga- 
tions. He  also  converts  to  standard  a number  of 
physical  observations  and  works  out  the  data  relating 
to  several  branches  of  biological  investigation.  In 
addition,  he  performs  the  functions  of  registrar  in 
regard  to  a large  mass  of  papers  and  documents  which 
■do  not  pass  through  the  clerical  registry.  As  Mr.  C. 
Green  is  a proficient  linguist  and  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  designer,  the  Scientific  Adviser  has 
frequent  occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  Inspectors, 
to  direct  him  to  engage  in  work  which  is  outside  the 
province  of  scientific  research.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  entirely  satisfactory,  as  it  is  proper  that  the  scien- 
tific staff  should  be  in  a position  to  render  assistance 
-of  a technical  nature  to  the  administrative  officers, 
and  it  is  mentioned  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
scientific  and  administrative  services.  Two  assistant 
naturalists,  Mr.  G.  P.  Farran  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Kemp, 
are  exclusively  engaged  in  conducting  the  periodic 
cruises  of  the  Helga  and  in  working  at  the  results 
*o  obtained.  Another  assistant  naturalist,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Tattersall,  is  in  local  charge  of  the  Department’s 
oyster  investigations  and  also  renders  considerable 
help  in  working  out  the  results  of  the  periodic  cruises. 
The  Scientific  Adviser  has  no  clerical  staff,  and  his 
instructions  in  clerical  matters  are  carried  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  Staff  Officer.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
clerical  staff,  Mr.  A.  B.  E.  Hillas,  was  appointed  with 
a special  view  to  the  assistance  of  the  scientific  staff 
in  clerical  matters  and  those  of  account,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  the  account  work  involved  by  the  steam 
cruiser.  Although  Mr.  Hillas’s  salary  is  included  in 
the  return  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  the 
salaries,  etc.,  of  the  scientific  staff,  he  belongs  to  the 
clerical  staff,  and  is  only  occasionally  used  for  the 
scientific  work  purely. 


14983.  You  have  not  a copy  of  the  return  you  men-  Nov.  1,  1906. 
tioned  just  now? — Yes.  (Produced.)  Shall  I say  — ~ 

something  about  fisheries’  investigation  prior  to  the  ^ ui*  ’ 
creation  of  the  Department?  L.  Hoi 

14984.  If  you  please  ? — Between  1880  and  1890,  Mr. 

W.  S.  Green  conducted  several  deep  sea  biological  ex- 
peditions off  the  Irish  coast,  and  although  these,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  observation  of  fact  properly  conducted 
and  recorded,  yielded  information  of  practical  value, 
they  were  not  devised  with  any  view  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  fishery  problems.  In  1890  and  1891  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  having  obtained  a grant-in-aid  from 
the  Government,  caused  a survey  of  the  fishery 
grounds  of  the  West  Coast  to  be  carried  out  by  Mr. 

Green,  with  whom  were  associated  Professor  Haddon, 

Mr.  Lane,  and  the  present  witness.  Funds  being 
limited,  the  survey  was  confined  to  a few  months  in 
each  year,  and,  as  a considerable  area  had  to  be 
covered,  the  work  in  each  part  was  necessarily  imper- 
fect. The  results,  however,  provided  a basis  for  the 
development  of  the  fisheries  subsequently  instituted 
by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  at  certain  places. 

Nothing  further  in  the  way  of  fisheries’  investigation 
was  done  until  1898,  when  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
again  with  the  assistance  of  a grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment, established  a marine  laboratory,  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  witness,  on  the  West  Coast 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  biological  conditions 
relating  to  the  fisheries,  especially  the  mackerel. 

Various  fishery  matters  were  investigated  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  limited  means  and  equipment  of  the 
laboratory  permitted  until  1900,  when  the  laboratory 
was  taken  over  by  the  Department.  The  special  study 
conducted  by  the  marine  laboratory  had  reference  to 
the  conditions  affecting  the  mackerel  fishery  and  was 
carried  out  by  actual  fishery  observations  on  the 
Cleggan  grounds.  The  financial  support  of  the  De- 
partment made  it  possible  to  continue  this  form  of 
work  in  a more  thorough  manner  for  so  long  as  seemed 
necessary  to  secure  a reasonable  amount  of  evidence. 

It  had  always  been  apparent  that  the  study  could  not 
be  pursued  with  the  best  chance  of  success  from  a 
purely  local  point  of  view,  and  the  possession  of  a sea- 
going cruiser  rendered  it  possible  to  very  widely 
extend  the  area  of  observation.  At  the  same  time  it 
became  possible,  given  sufficient  time  and  staff,  to  give 
attention  to  practically  every  fishery  problem  which 
seemed  capable  of  solution  by  methodic  observation. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  perfection  of  organi- 
sation was  not  immediately  accomplished,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  system  of  work  goes  reason- 
ably near  to  getting  the  best  value  for  fishery  investi- 
gations out  of  the  resources  of  the  Department  com- 
patible with  a modest  demand  upon  tfie  funds.  It 
will  be  understood  that  a considerable  amount  of  the 
time  of  the  scientific  staff  is  occupied  in  dealing  with 
questions  addressed  to  the  Department  about  matters 
of  natural  history,  fish-culture  of  all  sorts,  sources  of 
supply  of  stock,  cultural  and  fishing  apparatus,  the 
more  so  since  the  Department’s  publications  on  these 
matters  have  had  the  honour  of  attracting  attention 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Work  of  this  sort,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  intra-departmental  communica- 
tions, goes  on  independently  of  any  scheme  in  pro- 
gress. The  chief  marine  investigations  are  a quar- 
terly survey  of  the  trawling  grounds  off  the  East 
Coast,  and  a hydrographical  and  biological  survey  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  coast-line.  The  Trawling 
Survey  places  the  Department  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation constantly  required  in  regulating  the  fisheries 
of  the  East  Coast,  which  is  rather  fruitful  in  disputes 
between  rival  classes  of  fishermen.  Moreover,  this 
part  of  the  Irish  fishery  area  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  the  subject  of  allegations  in  the  public  Press 
and  elsewhere,  to  which  allegations  it  is  convenient 
to  be  able  to  assign  their  exact  value.  It  is  also  use- 
ful when  the  authorities  are  called  upon  to  develop 
fisheries  at  this  or  that  place  in  any  part  of  the  coast 
to  know  whether  there  are  any  fish  worth  catching  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

14985.  Are  you  going  to  tell  us  something  about 
fish  on  the  East  Coast,  or  the  absence  of  fish? — The 
absence  of  fish. 

14986.  I think  Mr.  Lane  rather  referred  that  to 
you,  whether  fish  were  there? — We  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  far  as  we  get  time  to  collect  the 
necessary  information,  whether  there  are  or 
there  are  not  the  fish  in  numbers  on  nar- 
ticular  parts  of  the  coast ; and  as  far  as  the  East 
Coast  is  concerned,  especially  the  trawling  grounds, 
we  now  know  them  pretty  well.  I am  not  in  a posi- 
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tion  to  say  that  the  supply  of  fish  is  improving ; in 
fact,  I think  it  is  rather  the  contrary.  Of  course,  as 
to  the  supply  of  spring  mackerel  one  gets  the  total 
numbers  pretty  accurately ; and  from  statistics  and 
such  observations  as  we  can  get  we  are  able  to  tabulate 
to  some  extent  the  difference  in  time  at  which  they 
appear.  But  unfortunately  our  exact  records  do  not 
go  back  sufficiently  far  to  make  a real  comparison 
possible.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  I think  there  is 
absolutely  no  evidence,  that  mackerel  are  now  any 
scarcer  on  the  South-West  Coast  than  they  were  be- 
fore ; simply  for  a number  of  years  one  circumstance 
or  another  lias  prevented  them  being  caught  at  a time 
when  they  ars  worth  catching.  A mackerel  caught  in 
Lent  is  worth  a great  deal ; a mackerel  caught  a few 
days  later  is  much  less  valuable.  What  really  is  im- 
portant is  the  period  at  which  the  fishing  opens ; 
and  I personally  am  of  opinion  as  the  result  of  recent 
observations  that  that  depends  to  some  extent  on 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  weather. 

14987.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  temperature  of  the  water, 
I suppose,  indirectly  is  part  of  the  weather  ? — It  is  no 
use  having  the  water  the  right  temperature  and 
salinity  when  a boat  cannot  go  to  sea. 

14988.  (Chairman). — The  weather  has  affected  the 
fishery,  not  the  fish  ? — The  fish,  I think,  will  not  rise 
to  the  surface  in  very  rough  weather,  and  you  cannot 
get  a mackerel  until  he  comes  to  the  top.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  mackerel  is  a wide  wanderer. 
The  former  idea  was  that  it  underwent  tremendous 
horizontal  migrations.  It  does  no  such  thing.  The 
kind  of  observations  we  make  may  be  illustrated  by 
some  of  these  charts  (producing  them). 

14989.  (Mr.  Micks). — Were  they  captured  in  deep 
water  in  any  scientific  method  ? — No;  there  is  no  means 
of  catching  mackerel,  that  I know  of,  in  deep  water. 
But  of  late  years  they  have  started  a regular  winter 
trawl  fishery  for  mackerel  in  the  Channel,  and  for 
the  last  few  years  they  know  perfectly  well  where  to 
go  and  look  for  these  fellows  with  the  trawl.  I under- 
stand one  of  the  places  is  about  forty  miles  off  the 
Start  Head  in  Devonshire. 

14990.  ( Chairman ). — What  nets  are  used  off 
Ireland? — The  spring  fishery  is  with  drift  nets,  the 
harvest  fishery  with  set  nets  and  hauling  nets.  Of 
course  in  the  summer  there  is  a good  deal  of  line  fish- 
ing for  mackerel,  but  that  is  not  very  important  as  a 
means  of  supply.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  of  the 
east  coast,  flatfish-marking  is  carried  on  on  as  large 
a scale  as  the  material  caught  permits,  with  a view 
to  tracing  the  migrations  of  these  fishes.  Similar 
work  is  carried  on  by  a fishery  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  in  communication  with  the  Department. 
The  hydrographical  and  biological  work  aims  chiefly 
at  the  elucidation  of  causes  which  actuate  the  move- 
ments of  mackerel  and  herring.  Though  commenced 
independently,  the  Department’s  investigations  are 
now  worked  in  co-operation  with  the  International 
Council  for  Fisheries’  Investigations,  to  which  the 
Scientific  Adviser  is  accredited  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  and  cf  Ireland  at  the 
Council  meetings.  By  this  system  danger  of  over- 
lapping is  avoided,  and  the  Department  receives  and 
communicates  much  information  of  value  to  the  several 
interests  involved.  As  an  instance,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Danish  Fishery  Authority  undertakes 
the  collection  of  all  observations  dealing  with  the  eel 
fisheries,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  Ireland, 
and  probably  capable  of  further  development.  The 
observations  on  the  subject  collected  by  the  Department 
are  at  once  communicated  to  the  Danish  Scientific 
Staff,  who  communicate  to  the  Department  the  results 
of  the  whole  investigation.  In  return,  the  Danish 
cruiser,  which  extends  its  operations  in  the  Atlantic 
to  the  westward  of  this  country,  supplies  the  Depart- 
ment with  hydrographical  and  biological  data  for  the 
north-west  region,  and  so  permits  of  economy  of  the 
energies  of  the  Helga  in  that  direction. 

14991.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  the  Danish  cruiser  a 
Government  ship  ?— THe  money  was  granted  by 
the  Danish  Government  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  this  scientific  research.  Our  own  hydro- 
graphical  and  biological  work  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  the  close  observation  over  a large  area 
(by  means  of  serial  readings  of  temperature  and  de- 
termination of  salinity  of  water  and  serial  collection  of 
microscopic  organisms)  of  the  movements  of  the  water 
ether  than  that  involved  by  the  familiar  action  of 
tides.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  whole  body 
of  water  laving  our  coasts  is  subject  to  very  consider- 
able changes  by  the  irruption  of  water  normally  be- 


longing to  other  latitudes,  and  that  such  changes  h 
been  accompanied,  in  the  brief  period  of  observant* 
by  serious  fluctuations  in  the  fisheries;  and  it  ' 
reasonable  to  »xr>cct  that  if_  the  observations  can  b« 
continued  for  a poLod  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  nr? 
bability  of  abnormality  of  data,  it  may  become  posuiM 
to  forecast  by  mere  examination  of  water  and  plankt  ! 
the  probable  su<  loss  or  failure  of  a particular  fish-w 
At  present  drift-net  fisheries  are  practically  gambles 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  fisherman  whet W 
it  may  or  may  not  be  prudent  to  incur  the  expense'  of 
fitting  out  a boat  for  the  season  (explains  charts) 
The  flow  of  warm  water  called  the  Gulf  Stream  on  L 
our  coasts  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  life  his- 
tory  and  environment  of  fish,  and  more  especially  of 
their  young  and  the  small  organisms  on  which  thev 
live.  That  chart  shows  the  great  variability  of  this 
annual  flood. 

14992.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — At  what  intervals  do  you  take 
observations  ?— Quarterly — at  the  same  period  of  the 
quarter.  Of  course  we  have  observations  in  between 
The  Helga  takes  temperatures  four  times  a day 
wherever  she  is ; and  on  special  occasions  she  takes  a 
series  of  temperatures  and  salinities  from  top  to- 
bottom  at  every  ten  miles  along  her  course. 

14993.  Occasionally  you  take  observations  at  some 
selected  points? — She  never  fails  to  take  them.  Of 
course  if  it  was  one  individual  observation  it  might  bo 
valuable ; but  when  you  have  a great  mass  of  observa- 
tions taken  at  the  same  time  close  together  there  is- 
very  little  chance  of  error.  Another  important  branch. 
of  investigation  pursued  by  the  Department  deals  with 
oyster  culture,  which  once  returned  a large  revenue 
to  the  owners  of  Irish  beds,  while  the  fortunes  of  some 
of  the  few  still  productive  free  oyster  fisheries  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  small  farmers  who  form 
the  dredging  community,  and  may  be  said  in  fact  to- 
constitute,  in  some  cases,  even  an  insurance  against 
emigration.  Since,  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  France,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  information  certainly  applicable  to  Irish 
conditions  of  oyster-culture,  the  Department  have  con- 
ducted rather  extensive  experiments  in  this  matter 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  already  in  a posi- 
tion to  answer,  with  the  support  of  unimpeachable 
data,  many  of  the  queries  that  are  constantly  ad- 
dressed to  them.  The  experiments  deal  in  the  first 
place,  with  artificial  propagation,  and  secondly,  with 
the  respective  values,  for  Irish  re-laying  purposes,  of 
the  various  qualities  of  seed  oysters  on  the  market. 
The  whole  question  is  of  a complex  nature,  as  its 
solution  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the  economic 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  as  upon  biological 
conditions,  and  while  the  investigation  is  for  con- 
venience, classed  as  “scientific,”  it  is  really  in  the 
main  economic.  In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  already 
obtained  by  experiment  the  Scientific  Adviser  has 
been  instructed  to  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of 
the  free  oyster  fisheries,  and  as  considerable  success 
has  attended  the  initial  stages  of  this  work,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  operations  may  be  largely  extended  in  the 
future.  The  Department  has  always  contemplated  Ihe 
establishment  of  a system  of  oyster  culture  by  the 
occupiers  of  small  holdings  abutting  on  the  foreshore, 
but  have  hitherto  been  deterred  from  taking  any 
practical  steps  in  the  matter  by  a consideration  of  the 
condition  of  the  oyster  market,  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  such  as  to  give  no  security  of  reasonable  re- 
turn. It  may  be  mentioned  that  a serious  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  ensuring  the  recuperation  of  a depleted 
natural  bed  or  of  establishing  culture  by  small  holders 
is  caused  by  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  granting  of  licences.  In  certain  cases 
the  Department  have  been  asked  to  take  over  public 
beds  with  a view  to  their  proper  regulation  and  im- 
provement, or  to  start  new  oyster  beds  or  oyster-cul- 
ture in  places  where  none  exists,  but  as  it  has  been 
held  that  the  Department  cannot  grant  a licence  w 
themselves,  there  appears  to  be  no  satisfactory  way 
of  acquiring  the  necessary  control  of  the-  ground  ana 
fishery,  ana  without  such  control  it  is  of  no  par- 
ticular use  to  improve  a bed. 

14994.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  could  not  get  a licence 
yourself  ? — The  law  officers  tell  us  that  the  Department 
cannot  grant  a licence  to  the  Department. 

14995.  Bat  to  an  official?— I think  that  was  also 
implied.  Mr.  Lane  tells  me  that  no  officer,  eitn 
directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  granted  a licence. 

14996.  It  would  be  a position  of  possible 
do  not  know  what  the  reason  may  be.  I think  the  la 
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officers  told  us  the  Acts  do  not  contemplate  it.  The 
third  difficulty  in  the  improvement  of  public  beds  is 
the  mere  fact  of  their  being  absolutely  public.  When 
vou  increase  the  stock,  you  also  increase  the  number 
of  fishermen;  and  so  the  local  fishermen  who  are 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  bed  really  do  not 
derive  a very  much  larger  individual  share  of  the 
ovsters  when  the  bed  is  well  stocked  than  when  there 
onlv  a few  on  it.  So  the  element  of  local  popular 
interest  in  the  protection  of  the  bed  ail  the  year  round, 
and  in  tie  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  is  apt  to 
be  wanting.  I don’t  say  it  is  wanting  at  all,  but  no 
doubt  it  would  be  much  greater,  and  the  bed 
would  be  taken  more  care  of  if  there  existed  any  pos- 
sihilitv  or  if  it  were  considered  advisable  to  restrict, 
- ; means,  the  fishing  on  the  public  bed  to  just 


bv  some  means,  the  Us  lung  on  tne  puDiic  ueu 
that  number  of  people  who  may  expect  to  make  a good 
thing  out  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  produce  on  those 
beds  such  a stock  of  oysters  as  would  admit  of  un- 
limited increase  in  the  number  of  dredgers  and 
satisfy  all  equally. 

14997.  (0 hair  man). — Would  the  public  bed  be  near 
the  estuary  or  the  shore?— All  are  near  the  shore. 
There  is  a very  large  public  bed  extending  practically 
from  Dublin  to  the  south-east  corner  of  Ireland,  but 
chiefly  centred  on  the  coast  of  Wexford  and  south  of 
Wicklow.  That  is  the  only  open  sea  bed  of  impor- 
tance. The  chief  other  public  beds  are  in  the  narrow 
waters  of  the  south  and  west. 

14998.  Is  there  any  question  of  ownership  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  or  grantees  from  the  Crown?— In 
some  cases  only  beds  are  held  by  grants  from  die 
Crown  or  by  persons  who  are  presumed  to  have  such  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  such  a bed  as  Tralee,  though  it  may 
seem  that  at  one  time  there  was  a private  owner, 
there  is  no  owner  now  ; and  anyone  who  observes  the 
by-laws  and  the  Statute  law  can  go  and  fish  there. 
What  I was  saying  about  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  does  not  seem  to  apply  to 
Tralee,  because  the  fishermen  there  from  time 
to  time  have  other  means  of  occupation,  and 
it  is  a more  or  less  exposed  place,  and  as 
long  as  they  do  what  the  bailiff  tells  them  the  place 
seems  likely  to  hold  out.  But  in  such  a place  as 
Clarenbridge,  which  is  very  much  enclosed,  and 
practically  always  smooth  water,  and  where  the  area 
is  very  much  smaller  than  Tralee,  the  danger  to  the 
fishing  is  great.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Department’s 
work  it  was  necessary  to  make  a most  exact  examina- 
tion of  the  public  oyster  beds  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford.  In  1868  oysters  from  these  beds  fetched 
nearly  £20,000  on  the  quay  at  Arklow,  and  as  over 
30,000  barrels  were  handled  the  shore  labour  must  have 
returned  a very  considerable  sum  in  addition.  As 
late  as  1873  the  oysters  produced  £13,000,  but  the 
industry  died  away  to  nothing  in  the  eighties  owing  to 
various  causes,  of  which  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the 
Irish  beds  and  the  recuperation  of  supplies  nearer  the 
market  (England  and  France)  were  llm  chief.  In  '-900 
it  was  alleged  that  th„  Wicklow  and  Wexford  beds  had 
completely  recovered  and  the  Department  was  asked  to 
finance  a scheme  for  their  exploitation.  Since  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  statements  made  about  the  condi- 
tion of  supply  were  true,  or  that  oysters  of  the  class 
produced  on  these  beds  were  marketable  at  a remunera- 
tive price,  the  Scientific  Adviser  was  instructed  to 
make*  a survey  of  the  beds  and  generally  to  in- 
quire into  the  whole  matter.  The  survey  was  carried 
out  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  every  effort 
was  made  by  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  oyster 
trade,  and  by  experimental  exportation  _ of  sample 
consignments,  to  test  the  economic  possibilities  of  a 
resumption  of  the  industry.  As  a result  it  appeared 
that  the  alleged  recovery  of  the  beds  had,  at  the  most, 
but  a partial  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  was  prohibitive  as  far  as  regarded 
this  class  of  oyster.  The  matter  is  mentioned  in  some 
detail  because  it  affords  an  instance  in  which  that 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Fisheries  Authority  which  is 
classed  as  Scientific  is  immediately  recognisable  as 
really  economic.  Further,  since  tne  decision  of  tne 
Department  in  regard  to  the  scheme  of  exploitation  re- 
sulted in  some  temporary  local  discontent,  it  perhaps 
indicates  one  of  the  reasons  why  scientific  investiga- 
tions are  not  regarded  wish  universal  approbation. 


and  no  doubt,  at  least  in  part,  correctly,  ascribed  to  Nov.  1, 1006. 
over-fishing  have  caused  the  larger  class  of  trawlers  and  ij~w 
line  boats  to  abandon  the  home  waters  and  seek  a ^ 
remunerative  catch  either  at  great  distances  from  port 
or  at  greater  depths  than  those  at  which  they  formerly 
fished.  At  present  there  is  a \aluable  commercial 
fishery  off  the  south-west  of  Ireland  at  about  100 
fathoms,  a depth  which  would  have  been  considered 
prohibitive  of  trawling  a few  years  ago,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  fishery  is  inexhaustible. 

It  is  of  interest  to  Ireland,  not  only  because  the  few 
steam  trawlers  now  owned  in  Ireland  take  part  in  it, 
but  also  because  it  seems  to  distract  the  attention  of 
steam  trawlers  owned  out  of  Ireland,  from  the  littoral 
grounds,  where  they  formerly  occasioned  a good  deal 
of  inconvenience  to  drift-net  and  long-line  fisheries. 

The  Hclga,  therefore,  seeks  to  find  trawling 
grounds  in  extension  of  those  which  the  commercial 
trawlers  are  at  present  equipped  to  exploit,  and  has 
met  with  considerable  success,  though,  naturally,  not 
in  the  capture  of  fishes  at  present  familiar  in  the 
menu.  There  are,  in  fact,  large  areas  at  soundings 


of  about  200  to  500  fathoms  richly  stocked  with  fish 
of  excellent  table  qualities,  which  (though  they  have 
as  yet  no  vernacular  names,  and,  except  m the 
Hdqa’s  records,  are  hardly  known  outside  mus- 
eums), will,  inevitably,  come  to  be  recognised  as  ot 
commercial  value.  At  present  trawlers  may  go  as  far 
as  Morocco  to  secure  a catch  of  which  a part  is  as  un- 
familiar in  the  home  market;  as  the  deep  sea  fishes- 
referred  to  above,  while  it  apneaxs  that  with  a lew 
hundred  extra  fathoms  of  trawl-warp  they  could  load, 
up  with  good  fish  of  a sort  at  six  or  seven  hours 
steam  from  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  though, 
as  I have  said,  these  fish  would  not  be  such  as  are  at 
present  familiar  on  the  fishmonger’s  stall. 

14999.  Does  deep-sea  trawling  exist  anywhere  else 
on  the  East  Coast  of  England  ?— There  is  no  deep 

W D5000.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  far  out  is  the  100-fathom 
line?— Off  the  Fastnet,  Cape  Clear,  it  is  seventy- 
miles,  and  when  you  get  to  the  Blaskets  it  is  about 
twenty-five  miles. 

15001.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) . — Between  what  depths  is  it 
that  the  rapid  drop  occurs  outside  the  Shelf /—It 
depends  entirely  on  the  locality. 

15002.  It  is  beyond  the  100-fathom  line?— Wot 
everywhere,  in  some  places  it  goes  down  steep  from 
the  100  fathom,  but  as  a rule  it  is  after  the  500 

fathom.  . . , 

15003.  From  Galway  Bay  it  is  a gradual  slope 
down  to  500?— You  get  a slight  rise  outside  Galway, 
and  then  it  goes  a little  more  steeply  down  to  i>uu, 
and  then  drops  suddenly. 

15004.  And  the  depths  you  have  now  been  speaking 
of  as  possible  trawling  ground  would  run  to  between 
100  and  200  fathoms? — Already  the  big  steam  trawlers 
fish  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  and  some  are 
already  putting  on  more  warp  to  go  down  deeper. 

15005.  (Chairman).— It  is  a new  thing,  J 
this  very  deep  fishing? — It  has  been  on 

7ei50O5A.  Have  you  yet  had  this  strange  kind  of  fish, 
on  the  market?— Some  of  them  they  bring  in.  There 
is  a fish  called  the  red  bream— it  is  not  a bream— 
that  is  taken  in  largely  to  the  London  markets.  It 
is  a very  common  fish  at  100  or  200  fathoms,  and 
is  very  good  to  eat.  That  map  (pointing  to  it),  goes 
far  to  explain  why  the  Irish  fisheries  axe  much  less 
important  for  small  boat  work  than  the  English  or 
Scottish.  The  yellow  area  of  fifty  fathoms  is  very 
small  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  the  small 
boats  are  limited  to  fifty  fathoms. 

15006.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  the  south-east  coast  that 
is  continued,  the  fifty  fathoms  to  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel 1 Yes ; it  is  more  or  less  regulated  by  the  dis- 

tance from  land  and  exposure  to  the  south-west 
weather.  The  soundings  alone  and  even  the  abund- 
ance of  fish  do  not  wholly  regulate  the  fishery.  While 
the  Marine  investigation,  at  which  the  Helga  is  em- 
ployed, will  no  doubt  he  recognised  as  directed  to 
strictly  practical  ends,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
except  for  the  small  salaries  of  the  assistant  naturalists 
and  for  a comparatively  trifling  expenditure  m nets, 
gear  and  apparatus  they  involve  no  extra  expense 
? . t, Lc i rtclnn.  is  nnmarilv  used  for 


, few 


Simultaneously  with  the  hydrographical  andbiologi-  pa^ent.^  The^Helga  is  primarily  usd  for 

cal  investigations  previously  mentioned  the  Helga  ^ _t  has  be6n  foun(j  that  activity  and 

engages,  on  all  possible  opportunities,  m exploration  F ‘ . , •.  0f  station  are  essential  to  her  success 

of  the  deep  sea  grounds  on  the  west  and  south-west  on  protected  areas.  In 

coasts.  Conditions  of  the  shoal  water  fisheries  commonly,  m preventing  encr  a y 

5 Q 
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N°y.  VUMMl  consequence  she  must  always  be  burning  ooal,  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  as  long  as  she  is  on  the  move  marauders  are  shy  of 

It;  Holt.  venturing  into  prohibited  places.  A constant  system 

of  intelligence  and  communication  makes  it  possible 
to  at  once  divert  her  from  scientific  to  protection  work 
when  occasion  arises.  It  is  also  the  case  that  the 
parts  of  the  coast  where  scientific  observations  are 
of  importance  are  also  those  which  require  most 
watching. 

16007.  On  the  sea  fisheries  the  Helga's  movements 
are  dominated  hy  the  requirements  of  protection  ? — 
Yes. 

15008.  I suppose  the  principal  advantage  of  having 
a scientific  department  for  fisheries  under  Government 
control,  and  therefore  available  as  a central  body  for 
that  sort  of  work,  is  that  under  these  conditions  you 
can  investigate  the  conditions  of  fisheries  over  a 
wide  area? — That  is  so. 

15009.  That  a local  body  could  not  do.  It  is  es- 
sential that  yon  should  for  any  ultimate  economic 
results  or  scientific  investigations  that  are  likely  to 
have  a direct  hearing  on  this — it  is  essential  you 
should  have  a means  of  comparing  the  conditions  on 
different  parts  of  the  home  waters?-— Yes. 

15010.  Therefore,  any  maintenance  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, would  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
facilities  available  for  getting  these  observations  under 
- the  circumstances  that  it  might  be  possible  to  carry 
them  out  in  ? — The  success  or  failure  of  the  fisheries 
scientific  work  depends  on  the  ship  entirely.  If  you 
have  an  efficient  ship  you  have  some  chance  of 
success.  If  you  have  not  you  have  none. 

15011.  I want  to  know  how  far  the  protection  duties 
of  the  Helga  limit  the  availability  of  the  ship  for 
scientific  purposes  ? — The  arrangement  is  that  at 
certain  periods,  which  need  not  be  specified,  the 
Helga  is  assigned  to  me  to  carry  out  my  scheme  of 
work.  At  any  time  during  that  period  she  may  be 
at  once  diverted  to  protection  if  the  need  occurs.  If 
a trawler  comes  anywhere  near  the  coast  we  can 
always  communicate  with  the  Helga,  and  she  leaves 
whatever  she  is  doing  for  me  and  goes  straight  away 
and  chases  the_  trawler  and  then  returns ; and  any 
time  she  occupies  in  hunting  a trawler  is  paid  back 
to  me  in  so  many  days  at  the  end  of  the  period  as 
may  be  wanted. 

15012.  So  these  casual  interruptions  for  protection 
work  would  not  make  a serious  inroad  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  investigation  so  far  as  the  staff  at  your  dis- 
posal enable  you  to  make  investigation? — So  far  it 
has  not  hindered  the  conducting  of  the  work  at  all. 
The  Helga  moves  so  fast  that  she  is  there  and  back 
in  a day  or  two. 

15013.  We  had  evidence  as  .to  scientific  investiga- 
tions made  on  the  north-east  coast  by  a laboratory 
connected  with  the  ■College  at  Belf  ast,  and  we  gathered 
from  that  evidence,  .and  also  from  the  printed  papers 
that  were  put  before  us,  that  you  had  been  deriving 
considerable  benefit  from  the  auxiliary  investigations 
conducted  at  the  fixed  station  by  such  a body  of  scien- 
tific workers  ?— May  I say  a few  words  about  that.  I 
saw  .a  copy  of  the  evidence,  and  I think  there  seemed 
to  he  a little  misapprehension.  There  was  a grant 
made  to  the  Ulster  Fishery  and  Biological  Associa- 
tion, and  this  grant  was  intended  to  assist  it  to  start 
work.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  grant  should  be 
continuous,  and  this  was  made  dear  to  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  does  not  appear  to  have  met 
with  the  local  support  which  was  anticipated,  and 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Association  the  grant 
was  temporarily  renewed  pending  an  increase  of 
local  support  that  was  represented  by  the  Association 
to  be  imminent.  The  state  of  the  funds  available 
for  fishery  research  .finally  compelled  the  Department 
to  name  a period  beyond  which  no  subsidy  at  all 
would  be  given.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  before 
this  was  done  considerable  reductions  were  made  in 
the  expenditure  on  the  scientific  work  under  my  own  ' 
direct  control.  In  return  for  the  subsidies  made  it 
has  been  necessary  to  ask  the  Association  to  carry  out 
certain  work  bearing  directly  on  fishery  problems, 
and  the  programme  has  been  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  experience  was  had  of  the  Association’s  capa- 
city The  chief  item  in  the  present  programme 
is  the  examination  of  samples  of  herrings.  We  also 
get  valuable  assistance  from  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  who  are  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. But  I understand  that  this  work  is  done 
at  the  Queen’s  College,  and  in  any  case  it  is,  like  the 


examination  of  herrings,  work  which  has  no  nec,, 
connection  with  a marine  laboratory.  I am  i f? 
agreement  with  Professor  Wilson  that  the  l!"! 
work  of  the  marine  laboratory  is  bound  to  fe61* 
ductive  of  much  value,  and  that  marine 
are  deserving  of  'State  support.  Having  iward  i!nes 
ever,  to.  the  ilmda  at  our  disposal,  I am  eomiSj 
we  can  get  the  best  value  for  the  money  spent  unrf 
the  control  of  the  Department,  and  I may  add  th  * 
the  Larne  laboratory  is  not  very  well  situated 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  fishery  investigations 

15014.  The  point  on  which  I would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  is,  how  far  systematic  examination  of 
fishery  conditions  depends  m the  first  place  uuon 
laborious  and  lengthy  observations  earned  on  at  on 
or  more  fixed  centres,  one  represented  by  your  own 
place  and  another  represented  by  such  a place  as  a 
suitable  locality  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  how 
far  work  carried  on  by  such  fixed  marine  stations 
is  a desirable  supplement  to  the  more  widely  dis- 
tributed work  which  is  essentially,  and  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  duty  that  falls  on  the  scientific 
branch  of  the  Department’s  work,  and  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  apart  from  the  present  limitation 
of  funds,  to  secure  such  co-operation  of  people  who 
are  themselves  necessarily  fixed,  as  is  represented  bv 
this  Association  in  the  north,  and  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a similar  Association  elsewhere— whether 
it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  their  co-operation 
in  a convenient  form  by  such  moderate  grants  aa 
had  been  given  to  this  Association  as  auxiliary  in- 
vestigators in  the  work  of  which,  as  I have  said,  the 
great  and  essential  part  is  that  carried  on  through 
the  Helga  and  at  your  own  station.  I would  like 
to  have  your  views  on  that  ? — I think,  provided  that 
the  money  was  forthcoming,  and  that  the  places  were  ■ 
in  themselves  suitable,  and  that  they  were  efficiently 
equipped  in  respect  lo  the  provision  of  boats  and 
gear,  and  of  the  more  necessary  provision  of  trained 
workers  constantly  employed  ad  hoc — I should  m 
that  the  assistance  of  such  subsidiary  stations  was 
extremely  desirable,  and  quite  worth  any  money  that 
might  be  spent  on  them.  But  I don’t  think  you 
would  contend  that  we  ought  to  cripple  our  head- 
quarter’s work  to  provide  for  smaller  stations. 

15015.  Oh,  not  at  all.  In  fact  I would  go  further 
than  that.  The  conditions  you  gave  just  now  ae 
necessary  to  make  the  work  worth  having  would  be 
ones  considerably  more  expensive  than  I had  con- 
templated in  putting  the  question.  I take  it  that 
£100  or  £200  a year  would  go  but  a very  short  way 
to  provide  so  thoroughly  equipped  a station  as  yon 
describe? — No.  I think  the  most  insignificant  form 
of  station,  or  rather  the  station  doing  the  least  amount 
of  work  likely  to  be  of  any  use  would  cost  at  least 
£500  a year. 

15016.  So  'assuming  there  was  a Department  con- 
tribution of  £200,  that  would  leave  £300  to  be  found 
locally  ? — Yes. 

15017.  And  probably  the  £200)  would  represent 
pretty  fully  the  relative  value  of  the  economic  fishery 
results  to  the  general  work  which  would  he  likely  to 
be  carried  on  in  an  institution,  which  after  all  had 
to  maintain  local  confidence  if  it  was  to  secure  a 
continued  looal  contribution? — It  would  be  essential 
that  such  an  institution  should  devote  at  least  a 
part  of  its  time  to  a given  fishery  scheme,  and  not 
spend  all  its  time  on  pure  science  if  it  was  to  receive 
a subsidy  out  of  a fisheries  fund. 

15018.  It  is  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
national  subsidy.  They  tare  purely  scientific  in- 
vestigations. We  considered  solely  just  now  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  subsidising  investiga- 
tions, which  have  a considerable  probability  of  pro- 
ducing economic  results  ? — Yes ; but  I suspect  we, 
both  of  us,  know  of  instances  in  which  laboratories 
have  been  subsidised  ostensibly  for  fishery  work,  and 
have  done  none.  I am  not  speaking  of  Larne  at 
all 

15019.  If  there  was  any  permanent  contribution  o£ 
that  sort  as  distinct  from  payments  for  specific  and 
prescribed  work  carried  out  by  the  local  laboratory 
at  the  request  of  the  central  department,  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a very  considerable 
control  over  the  line  that  was  taken  in  the  local 
laboratory? — Oh,  yes,  that  would  be  necessary,  and 
one  would  have,  of  course,  to  satisfy  oneself  that  the 
control  was  real  and  the  workers  were  capable. 
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15020.  Unless  the  amount  .available  for  scientific 
investigations  were  very  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
available  at  present,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the 
best  value  can  be  obtained  by  retaining  the  work 
strictly  in  the  hands  of  the  central  body? — That  is 
my  opinion.  . 

15021.  (Chairman). — Have  you  any  relations  with 
the  English  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  ? 
—Not  directly  official  relations.  I know  the  fishery 
officials  of  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  very  well,  and  we  are  in  constant  com- 
munication, and  all  of  us  are  members  of  this  Inter- 
national Council  or  delegated  thereto. 

15022.  Is  that  Board  pursuing  methods  similar  to 
yours  ? — Not  at  present.  It  has  not  the  means.  The 
English  portion  of  the  international  investigations, 
which  was  a very  large  one,  was  entrusted  before  the 
fisheries  were  taken  into  the  present  Board  of  Agri- 
culture to  a Committee  consisting  of  various  people 
who  put  the  carrying  out  of  the  actual  scientific 
work  into  the  hands  of  the  Marine  Biological  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  I happen  to  ibe  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  it.  I was  not  'n  those 
days.  So  at  present  until  some  new  arrangement  is 
made  nearly  all  the  money  tnat  can  be  spent  on 
fishery  research  of  a scientific  kind  is  spent  by  this 
Association,  who  carry  out  the  English  international 
programme.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a consider- 
able amount  of  scientific  work  done  by  the  Board  it- 
self ; and  their  treatment  of  statistics  is  carried  out 
on  purely  scientific  lines. 

15023.  They  have  no  vessel  at  their  disposal? — 
No. 

15024.  And  do  not  carry  on  investigations  in  the 
same  way  as  you  are  doing? — No. 

15025.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
neither  does  the  Marine  Biological  Association?— 
Not  precisely  on  the  same  lines ; they  have  a big 
ship  and  a small  ship. 

15026.  Have  they  equal  facilities  for  carrying  out 
investigations  all  around  the  coast? — They  have 
greater  facilities ; but  they  stick  practically  to  the 
North  .Sea,  with  quarterly  hydrographical  work  done 
in  the  Channel.  But  they  have  a very  much  larger 
amount  of  money  to  spend  on  that  work  than  we 
have,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

15027.  (Chairman). — Do  you  know  where  their 
funds  come  from  ? — The  Treasury  made  a payment  of, 
I think,  £42,000,  or  some  very  large  sum  _ to  carry 
out  the  British  share  of  the  international  investiga- 
tions. 

16028.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  no  part  of  that  is 
transferred  to  tins  Board  ? — No ; we  are  allowed  to 
participate  at  our  own  expense. 

15029.  The  Marine  Biological  Association  does  not 
make  investigations  into  Irish  waters  ? — It  may  oc- 
casionally wander  to  the  fringe  of  Irish  waters,  but 
it  really  does  not. 

15030.  In  respect  to  the  sum  they  receive  for 
carrying  out  the  British  share  of  the  international 
investigation  they  work  in  British  waters  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  Irish,  trusting  to  your  in- 
vestigations for  Irish  results? — That  is  so.  The 
Scottish  authorities  also  have  a part  of  this  in- 
ternational work,  and  look  after  the  northern  half 
of  the  North  .Sea,  while  the  English  take  the  southern 
half  of  the  west  side,  and  Continental  nations  are 
supposed  to  look  after  the  east. 

15031.  (Mr.  Micks). — Some  English  County  Councils 
spend  a good  deal  of  money  in  scientific  research  in 
the  Irish  Channel,  Lancashire  for  instance? — Yes ; 
they  have  from  time  to  time  spent  a good  deal; 
but  I don’t  imagine  their  regular  expenditure  can 
be  very  much. 

15032.  I was  rather  surprised  to  see  their  figures  ? — 
It  is  mostly  confined  to  the  attempt  to  hatch  sea -fish. 

15033.  To  increase  the  supply  in  these  waters  ? — Yes. 
I may  mention  that  I don’t  think  a sea^fish  hatchery 
is  very  practicable,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  not 
included  in  our  programme. 

15034.  (Chairman). — Now,  I think  we  may  go  to 
the  inland  fisheries  ? — The  scientific  work  of  the 
Fisheries  Branch  in  regard  to  inland  fisheries  is  as 
present  limited  to  the  organisation  and  administra- 
tion of  salmon  and  trout  hatcheries  and  of  salmon- 
marking experiments.  Both  are  financed  out  of  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fisheries  Branch  by  the 
Agricultural  Board  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  endow- 
ment. Thanks  to  the  co-operation  of  the  owners  of 


fisheries  and  sportsmen,  the  expense  of  the  salmon-  Nov.  1,  1908. 
marking  work  extends  but  little  beyond  the  cost  of  the  „ jT~w 
labels  and  the  tools  necessary  for  affixing  them  to  the  ^ Hoj*. 
fish,  and  a small  amount  paid  in.  reward  when  the 
labels  are  returned.  For  hatchery  purposes  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  has  provided  an  ample  fund,  and  the 
artificial  propagation  of  salmon  and  trout  is  being 
constantly  extended.  The  scheme  under  which  finan- 
cial assistance  is  contributed  by  the  Department  com- 
prises in  effect  the  provision  by  the  Department  of  the 
plans  and  cost  of  establishing  a hatchery  and  of  an 
annual  subsidy  pro  rata  to  fry  turned  out,  with  cer- 
tain clauses  which  exact  a repayment  of  cost  in  the 
event  of  neglect  or  mismanagement.  In  the  case  of 
hatcheries  to  which  the  Department  has  made  no  con- 
tribution, a subsidy  is  paid  pro  rata  to  fry  turned  out, 
and  in  some  instances  to  which  the  usual  scheme  of 
assistance  is  not  applicable,  the  ordinary  terms  are 
varied.  In  every  case  contributions  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  made  subject  to  the  Department’s  approval  of 
management.  The  administration  of  hatcheries,  in- 
cluding any  sort  of  work  in  connection  with  the  stock- 
ing of  inland  fisheries  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Scientific 
Adviser,  but  the  Agricultural  Board,  in  voting  the  re 
quired  funds,  no  doubt  recognised'  that  a fish-hatcliery 
is  an  installation  of  proved  agricultural  value  andi  not 
in  the  least  in.  the  nature  of  scientific  experiment. 

The  annual  output  of  salmon  fry  is  at  present  about 
5,000,000  to  6,000,000,  and  as  new  hatcheries  are 
frequently  being  started  may  be  expected  to  largely  in- 
crease in  the  near  future.  Previous  to  the  inception- 
of  the  Department’s  work  in  artificial  propagation, 
the  output  never  reached  3,000,000,  and  was  usually 
much  less.  I have  here  a table  showing  the  increased 
output  from  year  to  year. 


Hatcheries  Expenditure  to  Mat,  1906. 


Year. 

Capital. 

Annual. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1901. 

— 

23  3 4 

1902. 

217  10  0 

250  18  7 

1903. 

649  0 0 

376  12  3 

1904. 

48  2 11 

278  11  9 

1905. 

190  14  9 

336  5 8. 

1906. 

124  12  4 

550  17  5 

Totals, 

1,230  0 0 

1,816  9 0 

Construction,  subsidies,  grants,  working  expenses, 
etc.,  are  included'  in  above,  except  capital  expenditure 
at  one  hatchery  in  1906. 

Travelling  expenses  and  cost  of  preparation  of  plans, 
etc.,  are  not  included. 


Output  op  Salmon  Fry  from  Hatcheries  in  Ireland. 


1890- 1, 

1891- 2, 

1892- 3, 
1803-4, 

1894- 5, 

1895- 6, 

1896- 7, 

1897- 8, 

1898- 9, 

1899- 1900, 


605,400 

1.032.000 

1.264.000 
1,312,200 

2.224.000 
2,770,550 
2,851,600 

2.148.400 
1,117,861 

2.206.400 


In  the  years  1890  to  1900  there  was  no  supervision  of 
hatcheries  by  the  Fisheries  Authority,  and  no  sub- 
sidies were  paid.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  above,  but  it  js 
known  that  they  were  mostly  based  on  an  over-estima- 
tion of  the  number  of  ova  yielded  by  female  fish  per 
lb.  of  gross  weight. 

In  1900-1  the  system  of  subsidy  was  commenced 
and  by  the  following  season  all  the  considerable 
hatcheries  were  brought  under  snpervision.  The 
figures  which  follow  may  therefore  be  taken  as  sub- 
stantially accurate. 

1900- 1,  2,415,400 

1901- 2,  3,333,500 

1902- 3,  5,739,000 

1003-4,  4,093,600 

1904- 5,  4,647,500 

1905- 6,  6,583,750 


I think  I may  say  that  the  care  exercised  in  the 
proper  treatment  and  turning  out  of  the  young  fry 
has  been  so  greatly  improved  that  the  mere  increase 
5 Q 2 
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of  figures  does  not  at  all  represent  the  probable  in- 
crease in  result.  One  of  our  hatcheries  is  at  least 
as  large  as  any  ip  Europe  and  perhaps  the  largest, 
that  is,  the.  big  place  at  Lismore.  Thau  was  built  on 
Mr.  Oliver's  designs.  It  was  designed  entirely  by 
him.  and  is  quite  different  from  any  pre-existing 
hatchery,  and  cost  £628  2s.  Id. ; and  since  it  has  been 
running,  1902  to  1903,  in  the  winter  of  these  years 
it  has  turned  out  5,590,000  fry,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  annual  subsidies  has  been  £416  for  the  three 
years. 

15035.  Paid  by  tho  Department  ? — Yes.  Of  course 
very  much  larger  sums  have  been  expended  on  the  up- 
keep of  the  thing.  The  Department  subsidy  only  pro- 
vides for  one-third  of  the  cost.  Our  subsidy  for  the 
maintenance  pm  rata  to  output  is  Is.  6 d.  a thousand, 
up  to  two  millions.  After  that  you  may  turn  out  as 
many  as  you  like  but  you  get  no  more. 

15036.  (Mr.  Micks). — what  public  rights  are  there 
in  connection  with  the  Blaclcwater  for  fish  ? — A certain 
amount  of  public  fishing  at  Mallow  and  elsewhere  in 
the  upper  waters,  and  a certain  amount  of  fishing  at 
Youghal. 

15037.  Is  there  any  public  right  in  the  river  ? — There 
is  free  angling  up  at  Mallow  and  elsewhere. 

15038.  To  what  extent  would  it  be? — I should  not 
think  it  was  of  great  value.  But  all  the  evidence 
we  have  goes  to  show  that  the  fry  that  are  turned 
into  the  river  and  go  down  as  smolts  do  not  by  any 
means  come  back  to  that  river  alone.  Of  course,  you 
know  the  classieal  instance  at  Ballisodare,  where 
there  is  a fall  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

(Chairman). — It  shows  that  the  fish  does  not  always 
go  back  to  the  river  in  which  he  is  hatched. 

15039.  (Mr.  Micks). — My  point  was  to  find  out  the 
justification  for  spending  that  large  sum  of  money  on 
a river  where  the  right  was  almost  altogether  in  private 
hands? — I am  convinced  that  the  effects  of  the  hatch- 
ery are  so  diffused  that  it  does  not  matter  where  you 
put  it  as  regards  the  private  right ; and  if  you  can  get 
a place  which  is  exceptionally  favourable  for  it,  such 
as  Lismore,  I think  that  is  the  place  where  it  should 
go,  because  it  serves  practically  the  whole  coast,  more 
or  less. 

15040.  (Chairman). — I suppose  you  would  agree  tliat 
if  the  benefit  was  only  felt  in  she  river  itself,  whether 
that  river  belonged  to  a single  proprietor  or  to  many, 
there  would  bo  hardly  enough  public  interest  in  the 
matter  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  any  large  amount 
of  money  ? — It  is  for  that  -reason  we  will  not  subsidise 
trout  hatcheries  unless  the  fishing  is  free,  because  the 
trout  stays  at  home. 

1504L  The  justification  must  be  that  whether  or  not 
it  benefits  the  private  proprietor  by  enabling  him  to 
let  his  salmon  fishery  at  a higher  rate,  it  benefits  the 
public  in  a greater  degree  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
salmon  in  tliat  river  or  estuary  where  it  is  available 
for  public  fishing? — That  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

. 15042.  It  must  depend  on  that ; and  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  is  sufficiently  established  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  public  money  ?— It  seems  to 
me  it  has  been  established  as  fax  as  it  is  reasonably 
possible  to  expect  it  will  be  established. 

15043.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  you  able  to-  give  any  gene- 
ral idea,  or  what  is  your  opinion — if  yon  let  off  five 
million  young  fish  in  a river  whether  most  would  pro- 
bably go  back  to  the  same  river  or  probably  go  else- 
where?— I should  find  it  very  difficult  to  express  an 
opinion  on . that  at  all,  because  it  seems  to  me  on 
their  first  visit  to  the  sea  they  stay  away  for  a whole 
year,  and  one  does  not-  come  across  them  very  much 
at  sea.  You  cannot  mark  a very  young  fish.  We 
have  tried  to  mark  them.  An  odd  one  comes  back 
sometimes  in  their  own  river,  and  sometimes  some- 
where else.  But  tiie  percentage  is  very  small,  and  the 
smolt  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  handle. 

15044.  Is  there  a scientific  opinion  that  is  more  or 
less  accepted  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  percentage 
or  number  of  fish  in  a general  wav  that  would  come 
back  to  tli ear  own  river.  Take  the  Moy.  There  the 
ntii  are  practically,  for  some  reason  or  other,  nearly 
all  of  small  size.  In  the  Erne  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  large  size.  The  fish  for  some  reason  do  not 
become  large  after  coming  up  the  Moy?-May  it  not 
be  that  they  do  not  come  back  to  the  Moy  when  they 
become  large  ? That  is  what  is  believed  of  many  of  our 
littte  nvers,  the  peel  rivers  in  the  West. 

15045.  Is  it  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the 
small  fish  come  back  to  the  river  where  they  are 
hatched,  or  is  it  that  really  there  is  a chance7  that 


they  go  broadcast  into  any  river  they  hapn&n  ^ 
on?— I don’t  think  there  are  the  materials foAom^ 
a very  sound  opinion  of  the  fate  of  the  fish  hatched^8 
those  rivers,  whether  they  come  back  or  not.  beca  U' 
they  stay  away  too  long.  But  the  big  fish  ’that  T 
can  mark,  .and  which,  as  a rule,  come  back  only  X! 
a few  months  of  the  sea.,  do,  for  the  most  part  cn 
back  to  their  own  rivers,  so  far  as  the  percentage^ 
the  captures  shows.  A certain  proportion  do  not  bnt 
what  proportion  we  cannot  say.  1 ut 

15046.  Do  you  mark  the  kelts  when  going  down} 
Oli,  yes ; about  up  to  two  thousand  a year. 

15047.  Do  a considerable  proportion  of  those  com« 
back  to  the  same  river?—1 They  are  more  apt  to  como 
bade  to  their  own  rivers  than,  any  others,  but  some 
turn  up  in  other  rivers.  I have  known  c-ne  to  be 
caught  a short  time  after  it  had  left  a river,  200  miles 
away.  It  was  marked  at  Kilrea,  on  the  Bami.  I* 
went  around  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  went  into  the 
Bundrowse. 

15048.  You  could  not  answer  whether  this  multitude 
of  small  fish  hatched  in  a hatchery,  after  they  go  to  tie 
sea  may  not  come  bade  to  another  river? — 1 do  tot 
say  much  about  it  when  recommending  gentlemen  to 
put  up  liatcheries  in4  their  own  rivers,  but  I think  voa 
distribute  them. 

15049.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — And  tho  exceptional  point 
about  the  Lismoxo  luitehery  is  tliat  it  is  an  extremely 
well  placed  hatchery.  The  conditions  are  favourable) 
— Yes ; it  has  great  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
for  hatchery  purposes,  and  it  is  quite  conveniently 
situated  for  the  distribution  of  the  fry,  and  it  is  also 
under  the  most  excellent  management,  and  it  runs  no 
risk  of  neglect. 

15050.  (Mr.  Micks). — Could  you  say  what  the  physi- 
cal advantages  are? — Do  you  know  the  killing  hatch  a 
little  way  up  from  the  bridge?  The  fish  are  caught 
there  fairly  easily,  in  fact  quite  easily,  and  it  is  quite 
a short  distance  to  take  them  to  the  hatchery,  where 
there  was  an  old  water  supply  taken  from  the  Glen 
river  for  filling  the  canal,  and  this  gave  ready-made 
holding  ponds  of  the  most  excellent  kind.  There  was 
very  little  to  he  dome  except  lead  the  -water  to  the 
hatchery  and  make  the  ponds. 

15051.  Is  there  any  hatchey  at  Galway? — No. 

15052.  Are  the  facilities  there  particularly  good, 
tofo? — I should  say  there  were  excellent  facilities  at 
Galway,  or  very  fair  ones. 

15053.  Fish  very  easily  trapped  in  large  numbers?- 
I don’t  know  whether  it  would  be  so  easy  to  get  them 
in  winter.  Heavy  floods  affect  that  fishery.  Wo  have 
often  considered  the  question  of  a hatchery  at  Galway, 
but  the  owner  of  the  fisheries  told  me  he  does  not  con- 
sider it  necessary.  He  does  not  approve  of  hatcheries. 
So  we  have  done  nothing. 

15054.  Therefore,  you  would  not  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  tiie  principal”  owner  ? — No  ; and  the  only  place 
to  do  it  would  he  on  his  ground.  It  is  by  no  means 
everywhere  one  can  find  a convenient  place  for  catch- 
ing the  spawner.  That  is  the  chief  difficulty. 

15055.  (Chairman). — I suppose  the  view  is  very 
largely  taken  now  that  liatcheries,  because  they  are 
supposed  to  increase  the  number  of  fish  which  are 
available  for  the  public,  should  be  established  very 
widely  in  many  counties  ? — I believe  it  is  on  account 
of  that  view. 

15056.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  owners 
of  hatcheries  on  the  Foyie  and  the  Bann  are 
influenced  by  altruistic  motives? — I have  no 
doubt  _ a great  many  fish  come  back  to  their 
own  river.  There  is  the  question  of  the  trout 
farm.  The  Agricultural  Board  have  also  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  experimental  conduct  of  a trout 
farm  on  the  German  system,  under  which  trout  are 
grown  in  confinement  for  the  table  like  any  other 
domesticated  stock.  So  far,  however,  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  initiate  this  work,  which  pre- 
sents considerable  difficulties,  but  the  scheme 
is  by  no  means  abandoned.  The  system  of  carp-farm- 
ing carried  on  with  much  success  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many has  been  most  carefully  examined,  but  has  been 
found  unsuitable  te  this  country,  partly  because  carp 
axe  never  likely  te  command  a reasonable  price,  and 
partly  because  any  land  that  would  grow  them, 
if  banked  and  flooded  for  the  purpose,  has  a much 
higher  value  for  other  purposes.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked tliat  the  various  schemes  for  the  utilisation  ot 
waste  waters  which  are  from  time  to  time  hurled  ® 
the  Department  appear  to  ‘have  their  origin  in  »e 
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assumption  that  fish  feed  on  water,  which  is  not  a 
scientific  fact.  Scientific  investigations  in  regard  to 
inland  fisheries  are  unfortunately  limited  to  the  sal- 
mon-marking experiments  mentioned  above,  be- 
cause the  Agricultural  Board,  though  prepared  to 
act  generously  in  the  matter,  have  not  felt  justified  in 
contributing  the  whole  cost  of  an  investigation  which 
would  give  results  of  as  much  value  to  England  and 
Scotland  as  to  Ireland.  The.  scheme,  of  which  the  In- 
land Fisheries  Commission  expressed  strong  approval, 
contemplates  the  complete  control  of  a salmon  river 
for  a period  of  ten  years,  and  the  detailed  observation 
of  the  habits  and  movements  of  the  fish  throughout  the 
river  system  and  as  far  seawards  as  it  may  be  possible 
to  trace  them.  The  capital  and  annual  expenditure 
involved  is  large,  and  the  Agricultural  Board,  whole 
prepared  to  furnish  more  than  half  the  cost,  con- 
sidered that  the  balance  was  properly  payable  by  His 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  who,  so  far,  have  not  consented 
to  contribute.  The  consequent  lack  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation is  regrettable,  because  salmon,  passing  a 
great  part  of  their  life  in  fresh  water  and  in  the 
narrow  waters  of  the  sea,  are  obviously  more  amenable 
to  human  control  than  purely  marine  fishes,  while 
{pace  contributors  to  sporting  papers)  practically  no- 
thinv  is  known  about  them  except  their  breeding; 
•with°  the  result  that  administrative  measures  designed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  salmon  fisheries  must  in 
great  part  proceed  upon  no  assured  basis  of  know- 
ledge. It  is,  in  fact,  permissible  to  say  that  the 
whole  existing  code  of  salmon  fishery  laws  rests  largely 
on  postulates,  which  are  certainly  not  axioms. 

15057.  (Mr.  OqUoie).— Was  any  particular  river  in 
Ireland  suggested  as  particularly  suitable  for  such  an 
experiment?— Yes.  a good  many  rivers.  But  we 
finally  chose  the  Waterville  river,  and  had  all  the  ar- 
rangements made.  But  then  it  was  found  the  funds 
which  it  was  considered  to  be  sufficient  were  very  far 
from  being  sufficient.  It  is  a river  having  a very  early 
run  of  fish,  which  is  important,  and  a good  late  run, 
and  a fine  rainfall  and  water  supply,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  very  compact.  It  is  in  a fairly  small  com- 
pass and  you  get  from  head  to  foot  of  it  in  a day, 
which  is  convenient.  I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say 
about  inland  fisheries  specially.  Taking  first  the 
purely  economical  work  which  is  administered  by  the 
Scientific  Adviser  the  present  Departmental  conditions 
appear  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in.  regard  to  the 
provision  of  funds  as  long  as  the  increasing  demands 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  the  Department  may 
continue  to  permit  of  a sufficient  expenditure  on  these 
important  subjects.  Oyster-culture  and  inland  fish 
culture  are  here  specially  referred  to.  The  former  is 
financed  out  of  the  Sea  Fisheries  Fund,  the  latter  out 
of  moneys  volted  by  the  Agricultural  Board,  and  both 
are  so  immediately  recognisable  as  economic  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  provision  for  their  con- 
tinuance will  ever  be  held  to  be  of  less  importance 
than,  other  projects  of  an  economic  character.  In®  in- 
vestigations classed  as  scientific,  namely,  those  which 
proceed  by  methodic  observation  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  habit  of  the  organisms  which  form  the 
object  of  fisheries,  are  at  present 'in  a reasonably  satis- 
factory position,  in  that,  having  regard  tot  available 
funds,  the  Department  has  not  been  disposed  to 
neglect  the  importance  of  these  observations.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  extend  and  perfect  the 
scheme  of  research  if  the  financial  means  were  avail- 
able, while  still  pursuing  only  objects  of  immediately 
commercial  importance.  But  I think  an  extension  of 
them  need  not  be  discussed,  as  it  is  absolutely  clear 
from  the  state  of  our  finances  that  we  shall  reduce 
them  rather  than  increase  them.  In  fact,  I am  con- 
stantly malting  aftamgements  to  try  and  curtail  ex- 
penditure here  and  there,  and  even  sometimes  to 
sacrifice  some  efficiency. 

15058.  (Chairman). — If  you  want  us  to  help 
you  to  get  more  funds,  you  had  better  put 
vour  case  as  high  as  you  reasonably  can. 
You  think  it  would  be  a great  misfortune  if 
vour  funds  were  cut  short?— The  thing  that  seems 
to  me  of  the  greatest  importance  arises  out  of 
the  question  of  the  staff.  The  weakest  point  m the 
organisation  of  the  scientific  staff  is  that  the  assistant 
naturalists  are  not  on  the  establishment,  but  are  de- 
pendent for  their  salaries  on  the  endowment  fund,  the 
demands  on  which  are  continually  increasing.  Ihe 
services  of  these  officers  are  indispensable,  both  in  the 
administration  of  those  economic  operations,  which  are 


for  purposes  of  convenience,  and  from  technical  con-  You.  1, 1906. 
siderations  delegated  to  the  scientific  staff,  and  in  the  ^ E w 
acquisition  of  information  necossarv  to  a reasoned  L 
system  of  fisheries  development  and  regulation. 

15059.  They  have  not  got  the  status  of  Civil  serv- 
ants, no  pension  rights  or  sick  leave? — They  have  no 
security. 

15060.  (Mr-  Micks). — Your  real  point  is  that  you 
have  to'  pay  for  them  out  of  the  endowment  instead  of 
out  of  the  Vote?—' Yes.  These  gentlemen  have  been 
specially  trained  for  the  work,  and  while  their  salaries 
are  very  small,  they  have  not  even  The  guarantee  of 
security  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Department.  The  work  allotted  to  them  comprises 
comparatively  little  of  that  original  research  which  to 
biologists  is  its  own  reward,  and  if  any  of  these  gentle- 
men should  be  induced  to  transfer  their  services  to 
some  more  congenial  sphere  of  employment  the  work 
of  the  Department  would  be  seriously  checked  while 
a new  man  was  mastering  his  duties. 

15061.  {Chairman) . — Y ou  have  given  us  four,  two  at 
£160  and  twd  at  £150  ; are  they  all  paid  out  of  the 
endowment?— It  is  all  endowment;  I am  the  only 
Civil  Servant  in  the  scientific  staff.  I believe'  other 
Kingdoms  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  attach  considerable 

importance  to  the  matter  of  bur  research. 

15062.  {Mr.  Micks). — Your  researches  enabled  the 
Deep  Sea  trawlers  to  come  on  to  those  banks  on  the 
south-west  of  Ireland?— No  doubt  it  was  the  Harle- 
quin and  Fingal  expedition  discovered  that  there  were 
fish  on  those  banks,  and  quite  recently  wa  were  the 
first  that  ever  fished  on  the  Porcupine  bank.  The  ex- 
perience had  of  the  work  of  the  Fishery  Authority 
under  the  new  circumstances  involved  by  the  creation 
of  the  Department  has  shown  that  the  services  of  these 
officers  under  whatever  title  they  may  be  designated, 
will  always  be  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
fishery  development,  which  appears  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  Parliament  in  the  Department  s Act ; 
and  as  forming  part  of  the  staff  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  it  may  be  argued  that 

their  services  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Vote,  in- 
stead of  lessening  the  amount  assigned  by  Parliament 
for  the  purposes  specified.  It  appears  to  he  understood 
that  the  clerical,  and  even  the  technical,  assistance  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  business  of  a public  depart- 
ment is  property  chargeable  to  the  annual  Vote,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same  should  not  apply 
to  those  services  whioh  the  eccentricities 
auage  cause  us  to  distinguish  as  scientific.  The  trans- 
ference of  the  services  of  these  officers  to  the  Vote, 
while  relieving  the  Endowment  Fund  of  a charge 
which  it  eau  ill  afford  to  bear,  would  also  reUeve  me 
of  a difficulty  which  I find  in  apportioning  the  work 
of  the  staff  under  my  immediate  control.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  are  paid  out  of  the  tiea  .^isb^es  Fund, 
anothir  out  of  the  surplus  of  the.  Agricultural  Endow- 
ment, which  is  available  for  salmon  faeries  lhe 
former  are,  technically  at  least,  not  available  for  em- 
ployment in  salmon  work  : the  salmon  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  the  sea,  and  in  so  far  as  then 
cial  importance  is  concerned,  ave  mostly  th.  pioduct 
of  fisheries  conducted  in  the  sea  or  m estuaries.  Our 
salmon  work  presses  most  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  would  be  a great  convenience  and  woulj 
conduce  greatly  to  efficiency  if  % eoul£  be  S 

among  the  members  of  the  scientific  staff  re- 

gard to  the  particular  fund  out  of  which  each  member 
happens  to  be  paid.  If  I could  see  the  position  of 
these  gentlemen  secured  by  being  made  pm'manent  I 
should  be  very  willing  to  put  up  with  shortcomings 
KL  respite.  We  certainly 

cal  clerical  assistance  in  statistical  work.  I mean  oy 
statistical  work  lhe  preparation  and  abstraction  of 
documents  and  tables  requiring  some  speciaI  techW 
knowledge,  and  I believe  this  could  be  met  by  putting 
the  wbofe  of  our  store  accounts  into  one.  At 

.bout  - I* 

crease  or  alteration  of  the  staff. 
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15063.  (Chairman). — What  is  your  clerical  staff  ? — 
Under  my  immediate  control  there  is  no  clerical 
staff,  any  clerical  -work  I want  done  goes  to  the 
regular  clerical  staff  in  as  far  as  it  does  not  involve 
technicalities  which  the  regular  staff  may  hot  be  com- 
petent to  tackle. 

15064.  Is  the  time  of  the  more  highly-qualified 
officers  of  the  Department  taken  up  to  any  extent 
with  clerical  work?  It  is  immensely  occupied  by 
clerical  work,  we  all  of  us  have  to  do  a great 
quantity  of  mere  transcription  that  would  be  quite 
as  efficiently  done  by  much  less  highly  trained 
officers,  but  they  .are  not  there  to  do  it. 

15065.  You  cannot  get  that  done  by  the  general 
staff? — Not  very  much  of  it,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
it  we  might  get  done  right  well  if  the  staff  was  not 
already  very  much  occupied  with  its  own  immediate 
concerns,  but  a good  deal  of  it  involves  technicalities 
to  which  a second  division  clerk  has  not  as  a rule 
been  used. 

15066.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  is  it  you  have  not  got 
sufficient  clerical  assistance  in  your  branch  ? — It  is 
technical  clerical  assistance  we  want. 

15067.  Is  it  technical  knowledge  that  would  readily 
be  acquired.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  and 
other  expert  officers  of  -the  Department  had  to  dis- 
charge duties  of  transcription? — So  we  have,  but  I 
would  rather  refer  to  Mr.  Lane  as  to  any  question 
of  the  administrative  staff.  I know  myself,  and  have 
experienced  it  often,  when  I want  some  simple  work 
done  there  are  not  enough  hands  in  the  office  to  do  it 
for  me.  There  is  one  Norwegian  lady,  whom  we  pay 
at  sixpence  an  hour,  she  is  constantly  engaged  in 
transcriptions ; she  is  not  on  the  staff,  but  is  paid 
out  of  the  Sea.  Fisheries  £10,000. 

15068.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — One  point  is  not  complete 
in  the  case  you  are  making  for  an  alteration  in  the 
staff,  how  far  do  you  regard  the  duty  of  investigat- 
ing the  habits  of  fish  as  one  in  which  there  is  an 
absence  of  finality,  if  it  were  the  case  that  this 
work  may  be  expected  to  be  completed  in  a few  years 
it  would  probably  be  undesirable  to  have  a consider- 
able established  staff  to  effect  it,  it  would  be  much 
more  convenient  that  it  should  be  more  or  less  a 
temporary  staff  ? — Yes,  I had  that  point  in  view. 

15060.  (Mr.  Micks). — Your  appointment  is  a 
permanent  one? — Yes,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we 
have  to  take  the  different  matters  of  research  piece- 
meal, and  if  we  finish  one  thoroughly  and  get  to  such 
a stage  that  no  further  observations  thereon  are  neces- 
sary,  then  there  are  left  many  researches  to  which 


we  could  turn  our  hands.  We  cannot  by  anv  ™ 
do  everything  we  should  desire  at  once  3 means 
15070.  1 suppose  you  could  not  poesiM,  ..  . 
the  necessity  for  research  would  vanish  T , 

B b“n  «n  to  a peat  rnnlj™; 

15071.  And  tot  matters  discovered  continu.il,  1 
And  new  matters  discovered  continually  and  * 
conditions  arising  of  fishing  which  had  to  L ■ 
vestigated,  new  fish  coming  into  value,  changeTh*71' 
pemng  m the  supply.  8 


from  the  other  side,  it  might  be  said  we  have  L 
the  charge  of  scientific  investigation  bearing  on 
habits,  and  so  on,  under  the  charge  of  an  offi 
and  we  put  him  in  an  office  which  we  expect  to  nm 
tinue,  but  the  precise  line  of  investigation  may  t 
liable  to  such  variation  that  at  one  time  one  set  nf 
men,  or  number  of  onen,  might  be  required  and  * 
another  time  a different  number,  or  it  may  he  men  f 
different  qualifications  would  be  more  suitable  for  ft 
*ork,  and  therefor,  it  is  dedrahte  th"““  IS 
not  attach  to  the  staff  for  such  duties  the  uerman 
ence  that  attaches  to  establish  Civil  Servants  but 
leave  the  staff  to  be  provided  for  out  of  a fund  which 
gives  tile  Department  administering  it  the  sreaf«t 
possible  freedom  of  action  in  the  selection  and  re 
tention  of  the  men  they  require  ?— But  these  gentle 
men  are  so  thoroughly  trained  in  science  that  it  ii 
inconceivable  that  there  should  he  any  form  of 
fishery  research  to  which  they  could  not  turn  their 
hands  better  than  anyone  else,  knowledge  of  one 
branch  of  research  is  by  no  means  a disadvantage  in 
tackling  another. 

15073.  And,  however,  the  lines  of  investigation  maT 
vary  from  time  to  time,  you  regard  it  as  inconceiv- 
able that  the  total  volume  of  work  to  be  done  in 
the  matter  of  investigation  is  likely  to  diminish  but 
is  far  more  likely  to  increase? — Very  much  mom 
Likely  to  increase,  and  I may  say,  that  supposing  one 
should  require  more  or  less  work  of  a non-biological 
character,  chemical  or  physical,  the  state  of  the 
market  is  such  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  a qualified 
chemist  for  a temporary  purpose  at  a very  moderate 
figure,  and  therefore  it  does  not  become  so  necessary 
that  he  should  be  a perm  aneut  member  of  the  staff. 

15074.  And  the  securing  of  such  a man  would  not 
make  it  unnecessary  to  retain  the  services  of  men 
who  were  essentially  biologists? — By  no  means,  w» 
employ  a gentleman,  who  is  a qualified  chemist,  te 
do  the  titrations  for  us. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-THIRD  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd,  1906 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Professor  Campbell  examined. 


15075.  (Chairman).— You  gave  us  very  full  evi- 
dence on  a former  occasion.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  one  form 
or  another  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry  and  whether  you  have  got  any 
point  to  which  you  wish  to  call  our  attention 
specially  ? — Well,  Sir  Kenelm,  I ibave  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  going  very  fully  into  the  printed  notes. 

15076.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  all  in  exist- 
ence?—But  I have  from  day  to  day  read  the  reports 
that  appeared  in  the  Press,  extracts  from  which  I 
have  here  before  me,  and  I had  from  .these  reports 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  while  I 
went  over  in  detail  the  evidence  which  has  been  given, 
since  from  these  newspaper  reports  it  would  appear 
that  the  Department  have  really  done  no  good  what- 
ever. However,  during  the  last  two  days  I have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  evidence  in 
detail  and  I was  so  struck  with  the  large  amount  of 
excellent  evidence  given  in  respect  of  the  agricultural 
schemes  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be,  so  far  as  I _am  con- 
cerned, a waste  of  time  to  ask  you  to  go  over  in  detail 
the  evidence  of  the  individual  witnesses.  It  was  ap- 
parent, I think,  from  the  printed  evidence  that  many 
of  the  adverse  criticisms  passed  on  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  branch  had  been  rebutted  by  other  wit- 
nesses, or  in  many  cases  the  persons  giving  the  ad- 
verse evidence  rebutted  their  own  evidence  on  exami- 
nation. There  are  several  cases  of  shat  kind,  I 
notice,  on  the  notes.  My  own  opinion,  then,  is  that 
it  will  suffice  to  deal  in  general  terms  with  them. 

15077.  I think  I may  take  it  in  this  way— if  there 
is  any  particular  portion  of  the  evidence  which  has 
struck  any  member  of  the  Committee  as  requiring  an 
answer  or  explanation  on  your  part,  I think  your  at- 
tention will  be  called  to  it,  but  I think  that  otherwise 
we  are  quite  content  you  should  take  your  own  line,  as 
you  indicated  ? — When  I was  informed  yesterday  that 
you  wished  me  to  give  evidence,  I roughly  put  to- 
gether some  of  the  • impressions  I had  formed,  and, 
perhaps,  I should  go  over  these  in  detail.  The 
opinion  I formed  then  is  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  criticisms  in  general  terms.  This,  I 
iind,  is  not  easily  done,  for  when  one  takes  the  evi- 
dence and  seeks  for  some  substantial  cause  of  com- 
plaint either  against  the  work  itself  or  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  administered,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anything  to  refute.  Let  me  take  the  question  of  ad- 
ministration first.  It  appears  to  me  after  a careful 
reading  of  the  evidence  that  I have  seen  that  much  of 
the  adverse  criticism  was  due  to  a misconception  of 
the  powers  of  the  Department.  The  only  serious  criti- 
cism of  the  Department’s  administration  is  that  the 
schemes  are  cast-iron  and  that  they  are  forced  upon 
the  Committees  by  the  Department’s  representatives. 
I explained  in  my  former  evidence  that  the  first  year’s 
schemes  were  drawn  up  after  a long  period  of  initial 
conference  with  the  County  Committees,  and  that  in 
every  year  since  an  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the 
County  Committees  of  expressing  their  views  on  the 
working  of  these  schemes.  I am  prepared  to  show 
in  great  detail,  if  necessary,  what  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses freely  admitted,  that  the  Department  have 
again  and  again  changed  the  details  of  their  schemes 
in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  local  authority.  As 


a matter  of  fact,  if  the  schemes  are  carefully  studied 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  what  I previously 
described,  namely,  mere  skeleton  schemes  ; most  of  the 
clauses  are  permissive,  allowing  the  County  Com- 
mittees to  arrange  the  details  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
locality.  An  excellent  illustration  will  be  the  cattle 
and  horse-breeding  schemes.  If  a comparison  of  the 
first  year’s  scheme,  1901,  be  made  with  1907,  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a very  great  difference  indeed,  and 
that  these  differences  have  been  due  to  the  changes 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  County  Committees. 

15078.  Have  we  a complete  set  of  schemes  for  each 
year? — We  can  easily  give  you  that.  They  are  all 
in  our  official  documents,  all  in  the  Department’s 
Journal.  ' 

15079.  I think,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence it  would  be  well  to  have  them  ? — They  are  also  in 
the  Annual  Reports. 

15080.  It  may  be  as  you  have  mentioned  just  now 
important  to  contrast  the  first  year’s  scheme,  although 
that  may  have  been  more  or  less  superseded  for  the 
later  schemes  relating  to  the  same  subject  to  show 
the  growth  ? — I can,  of  course,  go  into  detailed  matters 
and  also  submit  abstracts  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  County  Committees.  That  can  be  submitted 
quite  easily. 

15081.  I think  that  would  be  useful  ? — It  would  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  criticism  sent  us  by  the 
County  Committees  on  these  schemes. 

15082.  Of  course  that  is  a matter  on  which  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  evidence.  Some  counties 
complain  that  these  schemes  are  forced  upon  them. 
Others  say  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing 
them  ? — I must  deny  absolutely  the  statement  that  the 
Department’s  officers  forced  these  schemes  on  the 
County  Committees.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  some  witnesses  that  all  these  schemes 
are  revised  annually,  many  of  them  by  expert  com- 
mittees in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
County  Committees,  that  the  schemes  are  then  sub- 
nutted to  the  Agricultural  Board,  who  may  make  such 
changes  in  them  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  that 
the  officers  of  the  branch  have  no  power  whatever  to 
change  these  schemes  after  they  have  been  passed  by 
the  Board.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  of  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Committees,  when  the  Depart- 
ment’s officer  attended  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  the 
details  of  the  scheme  for  the  year,  to  insist  upon 
changes  being  made  not  only  in  details  but  in  prin- 
cipal in  these  schemes,  but,  as  I explained,  the  officers 
of  the  Department  had  no  power  to  make  any  change, 
and  they  would  have  been  liable  to  censure  if  they 
had  done  so.  The  witnesses  seem  to  forget  that  the 
obvious  remedy  is  to  bring  such  matters  before  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  whose  functions  it  is  to  see 
that  the  Department  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  From  time  to  time  questions  relating  to 
these  schemes  have  been  raised  at  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I am  prepared  to  show  in  great  detail,  if 
necessary,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  have 
been  given  effect  to.  If  there  is  any  oase  where  it  has 
not  been  done,  _ there  are  very  special  reasons  for 
at.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  the  Department  had 
no  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolution.  Here 
( produced ) is  a document  showing  how  these  schemes 
have  been  modified.  This  shows  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  live  stock  schemes  from  year  to  year 


Nov.  2, 1608 
Professor 
Campbell. 
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and  shows  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  the 
County  Committees  It  was  prepared  originally  m 
case  I required  it,  but  I dad  not . go  into  it  at  first 
because  I did  not  anticipate  criticism.  By  your  own 
suggestion  at  was  thought  wise  not  to  go  into  any 
questions  of  that  kind  then. 

15083.  As  I understand,  that  document  was  pre- 
pared for  your  original  evidence? — Yes. 

15084.  But  on  the  suggestion  that  it  had  better  be 
left  until  the  criticisms  were  made,  you  did  not  use 
it  then? — Quite  so. 

15085.  Have  you  been  through  that  document?-— I 
have  not.  I would  require  to  refresh  my  memory. 
Let  me  read  it.  Non-Pedigree  Bulls.”  Sligo  in 
1901  wanted  non-pedigree  bulls  ; Derry  in  1001  asked 
for  non-pedigree  bulls ; Tipperary  in  1901  asked  the 
same,  and  South  Tipperary  in  1902  ; Longford  in  1904 
and  Leitrim  and  South  Tipperary  in  1905.  Those  are 
the  cases  in  which  the  County  Committees  suggested 
that  non-pedigree  bulls  should  get  premiums.  That 
has  not  been  adopted  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  was  strongly 
against  it,  that  a preponderance  of  the  County  Com- 
mittees are  against  it,  and,  finally,  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  would  not  have  it.  I am  not  prepared  to 
state  that  if  a vote  had  been  taken  the  majority  of 
the  Board  would  not  have  been  in  favour  of  non- 
pedigree  bulls,  but  the  fact  is  it  was  put  before  them 
and  was  rejected.  The  Department,  then,  are  blamed 
by  several  witnesses  for  not  having  adopted  the  pro- 
posal, but  you  will  see  the  Department  could  not  even 
if  they  wished  it ; the  Board  would  not  allow  it,  and 
the  majority  of  the  County  Committees  would  not 
have  it. 

16086.  (Mr.  Brown). — Can  you  recollect  whether 
that  question  was  ever  brought  up  for  discussion  at 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  formally? — I know  the 
horse  question  was.  1 don’t  think  this  was  ever 
brought  forward,  but  if  there  had  been  a serious  de- 
mand for  half-bred  bulls  it  would  have  been  brought 
forward,  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  place  to  bring  it 
forward,  and  if  the  Council  of  Agriculture  had  passed 
a resolution  I do  not  see  that  the  Department  would 
have-  been  able  to  refuse  it.  For  example,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  County  Committees  were  against  half- 
bred  stallions.  The  Advisory  Committee  was  strongly 
against  it.  The  Board  was  against  it.  The  Depart- 
ment at  first  had  an  cpen  mind,  but  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  brought  it  forward,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  have  given  way,  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  given  way  and  the  Board  have  given  way 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Council. 


15087.  {.Chairman). — That  is  a case  in  which  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  has  effected  a considerable 
change? — An  entire  change. 

15088.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  that  case  was  put  be- 
fore us  by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Department  had  failed  to  oarry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Council  ? — I observed  that.  Of  course, 
the  half-bred  horses  have  not  got  all  the  privileges  of 
the  thoroughbreds  until  this  year.  Last  year  they  had 
a special  scheme  of  their  own.  The  year  before  they 
also  had  a special  scheme  of  their  own,  but  this  year 
they  are  included  along  with  the  thoroughbred,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  Agricultural  Board  and  the 
county  find  that  there  was  so  few  of  them  that  they 
would  not  have  had  the  bad  influence  on  horse-breed- 
ing that  was  originally  feared. 

15089.  (Mr.  Dry  den). —Will  you  tell  us  how  you 
manage  these  half-bred  sires.  On  what  principle  are 
they  selected? — Notification  is  given  to  the  county 
that  persons  having  these  animals  should  send  up 
application  to  the  Department  to  have  them  examined 
and  the  Department  then  send  inspectors  round. 

15090.  It  is  on  personal  inspection? — Yes,  at 
enormous  expense. 

15091.  You  would  have  to  do  that  with  half-bred 
bulls  too  ?— In  the  case  of  bulls  we  would  ask  them 
to  'bring  them  to  centres. 

15092.  You  would  want  to  know  something  about  the 
pedigrees,  and  what  they  were  like?— We  would  not  be 
able  to  get  that. 


15093.  Then  you  don’t  know  what  you  are  doing  t 
We  would  not,  -but  in  the  case  of  half-bred  horses  ; 
only  found,  after  the  inspection  of  several  hundret 


that  there  were  only  twenty  of  them  in  Ireland  fit  f 
registration.  tor 

15094.  (Mr.  Broxon).— When  you  speak  of  half-Wu 
you  mean  the  nearest  approach  to  the  tvoe  lu 
Irish  draught-horse  ?— No,  but  -a  great  many  0f  tt 
half-bred  horses  of  that  twenty  approach  the  tvk 
of  the  Irish  hunter.  Of  the  twenty  we  found  about 
three  stallions  of  the  Irish  draught  type,  and  we  alsn 
found  a few  mares  of  that  type,  or  at  least  thev 
have  been  bought  as  if  they  were,  but  I am  pxenaiJ 
to  show  that  they  are  the  progeny  of  Clydesdales  tie 
very  thing  the  country  does  not  want,  and  yet  this  i 
the'  animal  bought  for  us  to  breed  from  by  the 
highest  experts.  The  breeders  of  these  mares  will  tell 
you  tli at  they  are  got  by  a -Clydesdale  horse,  showinv 
you  that  this  as  the  Irish  draught-horse  of 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  My  own 
belief  is  that  the  original  Irish  draught-horse 
is  closely  akin  to  the  -Scotch  Garron.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  advocates  of  that  breed 
are  quite  right.  If  we  could  get  a supply  of 
them  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  but  if 
we  are  going  to  begin  with  nondescript  -animals 
which  may  be  the  progeny  of  a Clydesdale  horse  as 
in.  one  or  two  cases  I know  they  are,  we  will ’not 
arrive  at  the  object  which  the  promoters  of  this 
scheme  have  at  heart.  We  are,  however,  again  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  agriculture 
preparing  a scheme  for  registering  these  draught  sires. 
We  propose  having  a special  stud  book  -for  tW 
The  Advisory  Committee  have  met  since  I was  last 
before  you  and  drafted  a scheme,  of  which  notifica- 
tion will  be  in  the  Press  almost  immediately.  Moneys 
have  been  voted,  and  as  soon  as  our  general  scheme 
of  registration  is  published  for  this  year  we  are  to 
take  up  the  question  and  search  the  country  for  these 
Irish  draught-horses — many  of  the  members  of  our 
Board  do  not  believe  in  it.  The  Advisory  Committee 
don’t  believe  in  it,  but  it  is  being  done  beoauBe  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  would  wish. 

15095.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Then  this  argument  shows 
that  the  Department  does  pay  attention  to  any  re- 
solution or  suggestion  from  the  Council? — I present 
that  to  show  that  it  does. 


15096.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  surrendered  your 
judgment? — When  it  comes  before  the  -Council.  But 
we  don’t  surrender  our  own  judgment  merely  when 
our  Advisory  -Committee  did.  But  when  it  conies 
before  the  -Council  we  have  always,  if  practicable,  to 
surrender  onr  own  judgment  We  have  not  done  it 
in  the  case  of  the  half-bred  bulls,  for  it  has  never 
been  brought  forward  at  the  Council. 

15097.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Was  it  asked  by  many 
counties? — The  majority  of  the  counties  are  opposed 
to  it,  and  any  expert  breeder  is  strongly  opposed  to 
it.  Four  counties  have  already  signified  their  wish 
that  half-bred  bulls  should  be  admitted.  Now  I see 
here  as  to  the  “ value  of  premiums  ” Kilkenny  in  the 
year  1901  suggested  that  the  premiums  to  bulls  should 
be  increased  from  £12  to  £20.  Well,  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Department  and  the  Boards  con- 
sidered £20  excessive,  but  it  was  raised  from  £12 
to  £15.  Tyrone  and  Meath  suggested  in  1901  that  it 
should  be  raised  from  £12  to  £15,  which  was  done, 
Armagh  did  the  same.  Dublin  and  Kerry  asked  -that 
it  should  be  raised  to  £20  for  yearlings,  and  £15  for 
two-year-olds.  Kilkenny  and  Louth  asked  that  it 
should  be  made  £20.  Fermanagh  £15.  Ki^ 
County  £15,  while  Londonderry  asked  that  it  should 
be  reduced  to  £10.  In  1902  Meath,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  Waterford  and  Wexford  recommended  that 
premiums  should  be  given  to  two-year-olds  of  £15,  and 
that  was  acceded  to,  and  from  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cork, 
Donegal,  and  Wexford  in  1904  asked  that  three-year- 
olds  should  get  £15,  and  it  was  done.  Kildare  m 
1905  asked  that  the  premiums  for  shorthorns  should 
be  £20.  It  has  not  been  done.  In  1005  Kerry  asM 
that  the  premiums  should  be  reduced  to  £10. 
are  two  cases  in  which  it  has  been  _ suggested  tn 
the  premiums  should  be  reduced,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  you  will  see  that  they  asked  that  it  teom 
be  increased,  and  it  was  increased,  a few  asked 
it  should  be  increased  to  £20.  Two  asked  tea 
should  be  reduced  to  £10.  The  majority  were  m 
favour  of  some  increase,  and  it  was  raised  from 
£15. 
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15093.  (Mr.  Dry  den)  .—Do  these  Committees  give 
their  reasons  1— The  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a 

fanner  to  buy  a bull. 

15099.  I "was  thinking  about  the  other  side,  the 
reduction?— The  idea  was  that  they  would  be  able  to 
2ive  more  premiums,  but  they  forgot  that  there  were 
not  sufficient  bulls  to  go  round.  That  has  been  one 
of  our  great  difficulties,  that  when  a County  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  this  scheme  it  forgets  that  thirty- 
two  others  .are  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  hulls  available  to  go  round, 
iand  they  must  take  their  share  and  no  more.  That 
is  why  the  Department  have  refused  to  allow  the 
County  Committees  to  set  aside  excessive  sums  for 
bulls  simply  because  if  they  did  so  they  would  be 
the  first  in  the  market,  and  get  possession  of  all  the 
good  bulls,  and  .all  the  poorer  counties  would  he  left 
out  We  have  to  exercise  control  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  bulls,  or  else  the  poorer  districts  would 
not  get  their  share.  In  the  County  Down  you  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  type  of  men  that  came 
forward  there.  In  the  second  year  they  had  their 
list  full,  69  bulls,  and  if  we  had  allowed'  them 
they  would  have  taken  100,  because  they  were  alive 
to  the  value  of  them,  and  were  able  to  go  to  market 
and  buy  for  themselves.  It  was  only  by  preventing 
them  setting  aside  ,too  much  that  we  were  able 
to  reserve  a portion  of  the  bulls  for  the  poorer 
counties.  Briefly  then,  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  the  premiums  are.  In  1901  it 
was  £12  for  yearlings  ; in  1902  it  was  £15  for  year- 
lings and  £10  for  two-year-olds ; in  1903  it  was  £15 
for  yearlings  and  two-year-olds  alike ; in  1904  £15  for 
yearlings  and  £15  for  two-year-olds,  .and  £10  for 
three-year-olds  ; in  1905  it  was  made  £15  for  all  bulls, 
and  in  1906  it  was  the  same  up  to  four-year-olds.  All 
these  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  County  Committees.  As  to  the  age  of  the  bulls 
King’s  County,  Queen’s  County,  and  Wexford  m 
1901  .asked  that  the  three-year-old  should  be  made 
eligible.  That  was  not  adopted  in  that  year.  It 
was  adopted  in  1904.  Our  Advisory  Committee  was 
opposed  to  taking  in  the  older  bulls  at  first ; they 
wanted  to  get  young  bulls  in. 

15100.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  bulls  would  stay  longer  in 
the  country?— Test  And  they  naturally  said  to  them- 
selves, “ The  three- year-olds  are  in  the  country  al- 
ready, and  why  spend  public  money  on  them."  Tyrone 
in  1901  asked  that  two-year-olds  should  be  included. 
That  was  adopted.  In  1902,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Queen’s 
County,  and  Tipperary  N.  asked  for  premiums  for 
two-year-olds.  That  was  agreed  to.  Kings  County, 
in  1903,  asked  that  preference  should  be  given  to  two 
and  .three  year-olds.  That  was  adopted  in  1904.  Kil- 
kenny, in  1902  and  1903,  asked  that  bulls  of  all  ages 
should  be  eligible.  That  was  adopted  in  1905.  Kil- 
dare, in  1903,  asked  that  three-year-old  bulls  should 
be  eligible.  That  w.as  adopted  in  1904.  Kildare  that 
preference  be  given  to  two  and  three-year-old  bulls. 
That  was  adopted  in  1904.  Longford,  m 1903  and 
1904,  thought  four-year-olds  should  be  eligible.  That 
was  adopted.  That  two-year-old  bulls  which  held  pre- 
miums as  yearlings  should  have  the  preference  was 
asked  by  Louth  and  Queen’s  County  in  1903  ; two- 
year-olds  which  have  held  premiums  as  yearlings 
should  be  eligible  for  selection.  That  was  done  m 
1904.  Kerry  thought  four-year-olds  should  not  do 
selected,  and  the  Committee  was  allowed  to  exclude 
four-year-olds  if  they  thought  fit.  That  ofl  a case 
where  the  clauses  are  made  permissive.  That  is  to 
say,  the  County  Committee  may,  if  they  think  fit,  do 


15102.  And  against"  the  interests  of  all  people  who  Not.  i,  1S08. 
would  use  it  1 — That  is  so.  Professor 

15103.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — The  premium  was  intended  Campbell; 
to  cover  exactly  that  point. 

15104.  (Mr.  Brown). — To  make  good  to  th6  bull 
owner  who  lolses  by  only  charging  Is.  ? — Kilkenny  and 
Cork  .asked  the  same.  Westmeath  in  1905,  thought 
persons  under  £10  valuation  should  have  die  right  to 
have  their  cows  served  at  the  minimum  fee  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  That  has  not  been  adopted,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  if  the  owner  of  the  bull  has 
once  gob  his  number  served  in  the  summer  he 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  have  his  young  bull 
standing  there  for  service  all  the  year  round  to  his 
destruction.  I*  was  in  .the  interests  of  the  bull 
we  did  not  let  that  rule  be  adopted.  “ That  pedigree 
stock  is  to  be  served  free  by  premium  bulls.”  That 
was  from  Armagh,  and  was  not  adopted,  for  t.he  reason 
that  a great  number  of  these  premium  bulls  are  not 
fit  for  stock  purposes,  only  for  crossing.  If  they  did 
they  woluld  only  get  a second  class  animal,  which  the 
Department’s  inspectors  would  have  to  reject  for  pre- 
miums. , , . , . . 

15105,  (Mr.  Micks).— I suppose  the  object  of  that 
suggestion  was  to  get  up  herds  in  the  country  that 
would  supply  your  requirements  in  the  future,  but 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  get  such  animals?— No. 

To  get  over  that  we  have  arranged  that  if  a farmer 
goes  in  for.  a small  herd  of  pedigree  cows  wo  shall .give 
him  if  at  all  possible  the  use  of  a high-class  bull  for 
a year  or  two.  We  have  four  or  five  of  them  at  pre- 
sent which  have  cost  £200  or  £300,  and  we  say  to  the 
farmer,  “ If  you  have  got  a good  class  of  cow  we  will 
•lend  you  a good  bull  for  a year  or  two.”  In  some  cases 
we  get  farmers  in  the  district  to  share  a high-class  bull 
in  that  way.  Three  or  four  practical  farmers  who  are 
starting  shorthorn  breeding  find  it  a great  advantage 
to  get  the  loan  of  snch  an  animal.  County  Down  re- 
commended the  very  opposite  that  pedigree  cows 
should  be  excluded.  Kilkenny,  m 1903,  passed  a re- 
solution that  the  number  of  cows  to  be  served  should 
be — by  yearlings,  20  ; two-year-olds,  30 ; other  bulls, 

40.  The  yearling  premium  bull  is  not  to  serve  more 
than  three  cows  in  one  day.  That  was  nob  adopted ; 
that  was  left  to  the  owner  of  the  bull.  Of  course,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  if  a man  buys  a null  he  must  be 
protected.  We  cannot  .allow  the  County  Committees 
to  say,  “Mr.  So-and-so  has  got  a bull,  .and  we  will 
send  iany  number  of  cows  we  think  fit  to  him,  or 
“he  must  serve  three  in  a day,”  or  “he  must  serve 
six.”  That  would  not  be  fair  to  the  owner  of 
the  bull,  and  accordingly  we  don’t  allow  the  County 
Committees  to  pass  a regulation  of  that  kind. 

15106.  There  are  special  circumstances  in  every  case 
that  can  only  be  judged  by  the  owner  of  the  bull  I— 

Quite  so.  In  some  cases  all  the  animals  are  served 
in  the  summer,  and  in  other  cases  throughout  the 
year.  Wexford  asked  that  the  maximum  valuation 
should  be  £150  instead  of  £100  as  fixed  by  Clause  11 
of  the  1901  scheme.  To  summarise  now  what  i have 
said,  the  number  of  cows  to  be  served  in  1901  was 
twenty  for  yearlings,  forty  for  two-year-olds  in 
1902  and  1903  it  was  thirty  for  yearlings,  fifty  for 
two-year-olds.  In  1904  it  was  thirty  for  yea.r^ 
forty  for  two  and  three-year-olds.  In  1905  it  wa» 
thirty  for  yearlings,  and  forty  for  two,  three,  and 
four-year-olds.  This  has  been  arrived  a*  after  these 
regulations  have  been  carefully  studied  by  experts  m 
cattle  breeding  who  form  our  Advisory  Committee. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  Bulls.  Queens  County 
— • 1902  asked  that  the  loans  for  the 


so  and  so.  One  thing  that  is  cast-iron  about  the  ghould  administered  by  the 

scheme  is  that  there  are  premiums  of  £15,  but  ithe  purenase  pw  the  Department  did  not 

Mad  of  bull,  tbs  age,  and  the  who “ *°  *■*  f„the  maple  recoil,  -that  th.  Dopartmont 

him  is  .all  left  to  the  counties  themselves.  adopt,  lor  z t d th«  County  Committees 

Is  ’to  the  servL  fees,  Kerry  in  1902  thought  thLe  loans  th* 

it  should  be  2s.  U.  for  yearlings  and  li.  tor  to.1  that  they  should  Sf™  «S  “T 

three-year-olds.  That  ha.  not  heen  adopted,  for  the  J„a,  to  be  admiuiWered  by 

simple  reason  that  if  you  make  it  2s.  6d.  the  sm  P Committees  since  they  were  prepared  to I do. 

farmer  will  go  to  the  local  scrub  bulL  You  haveevi-  « "Se  “ South,  in  1903,  asked  that 
denes  that  it  is  desirable  these  should  be  “eluded,  it  tl™ael™s.  ipp^aj  ^ purchased 

will  only  bo  subsidising  the  serub,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  not  given  way  to  the  County  Com- 
mittees and  made  the  fee  more  than  Is. 

15101.  That  proposal,  I suppose,  was  made  m tne 
interests  of  men  who  had  a premium  bull  only  ?— Yes. 


bv  loan  should  be  abolished,  -Bow,  i . . 

attend  at  th.  Ballsbridge  She oto  >ho,£«KUi 

"te^KTt  3 wS  »‘ore  tw  R 
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Nov.  2,  1906.' 

Professor 

Campbell. 


and  we  refuse  to  give  you  a loan  for  that.  If  you  like, 
buy  him  yourself,  but  the  Department’s  money  is  not 
going  to  be  given, -for  the  possibility  is  that  a second 
class  bull  like  that  which  has  got  a premium  would 
fall  off  in  the  second  year  and  the  Department’s  In- 
spector would  cast  him  and  the  poor  man  would  he 
left  with  Mm  on  Ms  hands,  sa  that  it  is  in  Ms  own 
interest  that  we  prevent  him.  Then  as  to  the 
“Tuberculin  Test” — Kerry  asked  that  the  purchaser 
of  a provisionally  selected  bull  should  have  the  right 
to  purchase  subject  to  the  animal  passing  the  Tuber- 
culin Test.  Wexford  asked  that  the  Tuberculin  Test 
should  be  applied  to  every  premium  bull.  I am  not 
going  into  the  question  of  the  Tuberculin  Test,  it  is  a 
very  long  subject. 

15107.  (Chairman). — As  I have  said  to  one  or  two 
witnesses  we  cannot  profess  to  sit  as  judges  as  to 
what  is  absolutely  the.  right  thing  to  do  in  a par- 
ticular case.  What  we  want  to  see  is  if  the  matter 
has  been  taken  in  hands  on  right  methods,  so  that  a 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  ultimately? — Two 
counties  asked  us  to  apply  the  tuberculin  test  to 
bulls.  It  would  require  a long  explanation  to  show 
why  we  did  not  do  so,  hut  I may  briefly  tell  you  this, 
that  it  is  physiologically  impossible  to  use  the  tuber- 
culin test  on  bulls  except  they  are  kept  at  home  in 
their  stalls.  To  apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  animals 
in  the  show-yard  would  be  absolutely  futile. 

15108.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Yes  ? — That  is  why  the 
tuberculine  test  has  not  . been  applied. 

15109.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  it  ever  suggested  that 
before  a bull  would  be  eligible  for  the  purpose  of  a 
premium  exhibition  in  a Show  it  should  be  certified 
and  produce  a certificate  that  it  has  been  examined 
for  tuberculosis?  That  has  not  been  suggested.  That 
could  be  done,  but  then  you  open  up  a question  that 
the  hulk  of  the  people  would  not  believe  in. 

15109a.  But  that  could  be  done  ? — In  some  cases  the 
owner  sells  the  animal,  subject  -to  passing  the  tuber- 
culin test,  but  at  the  great  sales  in  Scotland  they 
are  not  sold,  subject  to  the  tuberculin  test. 


15110.  I suppose  it  as  a well-known  fact  that  those 
herds  are  tested  by  the  owners  ? — There  is  a great  deal 
of  gossip  with  regard  to  the  tuberculin  test,  as  to 
what  is  done  and  what  is  not  done,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  some  breeders  believe  in  it  and  allow 
their  animals  to  be  tested.  Others  do  not,  and  it  has 
not  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  breeder  should  give 
a certificate  of  that  kind,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  should  apply  the  test,  and  that  is  imprac- 
ticable. Now,  as  -to  “ Definition  of  a farmer.” 
In  the  1901  scheme,  tire  term  farmer  was  understood 
to  mean  a pea-son  who  derives  his  means  of  living 
from  farming,  but  the  insertion  of  the  word  “prin- 
cipal" before  “ means”  -has  been  recommended,  and 
the  word  “ mainly”  was  inserted  to  cover  that — 
“ Carriage  of  bulls  -from  Shows.”  Wexford  asked  that 
free  carriage  of  bulls  from  sales  in  Ireland  should  be 
arranged.  That  has  been  done.  That  is  to  say,  the 
bull  goes  back  free  from  the  Show  if  he  gets  a 
premium.  - 


15111.  Did  you  ever  reply  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  it  would  not  be  any  use  to  test  bulls 
for  tuberculosis  as  the  disease  is  not  transmissible? — 
That  view  was  not  taken,  but  it  is  put  forward  in 
oqr  leaflets.  We  have  leaflets  in  which  we  deal  with 
the  question  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  view  is  put 
forward.  In  1905  Kerry  passed  a resolution  that  the 
Department  should  give  a grant  as  well  as  the  usual 
premium  to  applicants  from  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  for.  purchasing  bulls,  and  make  arrangements 
for  supplying  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country.  Special 
arrangements  have  been  made,  as  I shall  show 
presently.  I have  not  dealt  with  the  horses. 

+i*5112'  (¥r-  Ogilvie).— You  have  taken  things  as 
-they  oome?— I have  simply  taken  this  file.  5 

15113.  (Chairman).— As  I understand,  that  paper 
has  not  been  prepared  by  yourself,  and  you  have  not 
■even  gone  through  it  ?— It  was  prepared  in  the  office 
by  the  officer  in  charge. of  the  documents.  These  can 
h6  afternoon  if  you  like  to  see  them. 
The- point  is,  I opened  them  at  random  and  gave  you 
some-,  selections,  - I have  not  even  dealt  with  all  the 
recommendations  about  cattle.  • tfte 


15114.  Are  the  horses  dealt  with  in  the  

of  way?— The  horses  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  w°rt 
On  one  side  are  the  recommendations,  and  ontl' 
other  side  the  observations  as  to  what  has  been  done 

15115.  (Mr.  Brown).— Professor  Campbell  has  c-iJn 
us  in  a general  way  the  history  of  the  draught  hi 
question,  but  I think  it  would  be  well  to  have  on  tT 
notes  the  dates  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  f 
Agriculture  on  the  subject  and  the  steps  that  M 
lowed  these  resolutions.  I am  not  sure  whether  tb  t 
appeared  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cogan.  In  „„ 
April,  1904  ? I think  it  must  have  been  earlier  than 
that.  At  any  rate  the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
Department  came  earlier  than  that.  I observed  that 
one  witness  tried  to  show  we  had  only  just  com 
menced,  but  this  is  the  third  year  that  we  at" 
tended  to  the  half-breds,  although  they  have  not  been 
included  in  the  general  scheme. 

15116.  You  mentioned  that  some  of  these  animals 
had  Clydesdale  breeding.  How  many  of  them  were 
bought? — This  has  been  clone  since  you  met  first 


15117.  How  many  were  bought?— A number  of  and 
mals  -have  been  sent  to  the  Department’s  stations  but 
I have  not  been  able  to  see  them  myself.  ’ 

15118.  Roughly  speaking?— I should  say  four  or 
five. 


15119.  About  bow  many  of  those  would  be  distinctly 
traceable  to  Clydesdales  ?— Two  or  three.  I have  not 
seen  them,  and  I am  speaking  generally,  but  a breeder 
told  me  that  they  were  bought  from  -a  neighbour  of  his 
—I  -am  not  very  sure  they  .are  not  a Clydesdale  horse 
belonging  to  this  very  gentleman.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  might  not  be  instances  which  could 
he  found  in  which  it  coulcl  be  proved  that  for  a Iona 
time  there  was  no  trace  of  Clydesdale  blood. 

15120.  The  Department  was  not  responsible  for  these 
purchases  ?— Oh,  yes,  our  principal  buyer  got  them 
for  us.  The  Council  of  Agriculture  have  again  and 
again  urged  us  to  stock  these  farms  with  such  ani- 
mals. I have  again  and  again  said  that  is  impractic- 
able because  at  these  stations,  with  a lot  of  boys  and 
the  difficulties  we  have,  we  don’t  want  to  be  mixing 
up  this  scheme  with  our  many  other  educational  func- 
tions. But  as  some  members  of  the  Council  expressed 
-a  wish  that  we  should  buy  a few  and  keep  them  on 
those  farms,  we  have  done  so. 

15121.  But  their  pedigree  was  not  known  when  you 
bought  them ; when  you  bought  Clydesdales  as  the  old 
Irish  draught-horse? — I have  not  asked  our  buyer 
about  it. 


15122.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — It  was  not  as  the  old  Irish 
draught-horse  it  was  bought,  but  simply  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  it? — It  is  bought  as  the  type  that  is 
wanted.  I don’t  want  you,  please,  to  understand  for 
a moment  that  I think  all  these  animals  are  bred  that 
way.  I do  think  there  is  such  an  animal  as  the 
old  Irish  draught  horse,  it  is  almost  extinct.  I also 
think  that  the  advocates  of  these  animals  are  quite 
right ; it  would  -be  an  excellent  thing  if  we  oould  get 
them,  but  I doubt  very  -much  whether  it  is  possible. 

15123.  (Mr.  Brown). — This  is  the  resolution  at  the 
meeting  of  last  Slay.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Huston 
and  seoonded  by  Mr.  Hanlon. 


[Reads  minutes  of  Council  of  Agriculture  of  May, 
1907.] 

Witness. — In  pursuance  of  that  we  have  bought  a 
few.  We  have  a separate  establishment  at  Chantilly, 
and  of  course  the  intention  was  if  we  could  get  these - 
animals  to  keep  a stud  -of  them  there.  One  of  them  is 
at  Chantilly,  which  has  been  bought  recently. 

15124.  The  only  way  you  have  to  get  these,  is  first 
to  judge  them  on  their  form  and  appearance? — Yes. 

15125.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  getting  with  any 
certainty  at  the  pedigree  ? — Oh,  no. 

15126.  And  those  that  have  been  purchased  have 
been  the  best  your  expert  could  procure,  and  it  has 
turned  out  as  regards  one  or  two  that  you  have  since 
learned  that  they  have  Clydesdale  blood? — Yes.  That 
is  -a  very  important  thing,  because  here  you  have  an 
'admitted  -authority  on  horse-breeding  who  has  been 
buying  horses  all  his  life  who  goes  without  reference 
to  any  pedigree,  and  selects  what  people  say  is  the 
type,  and  then  if  I can  show  him  that  they  have 
Clydesdale  blood  it,  to  a great  extent,  does  away  with, 
the  view  of  the  gentleman  who  urged  this  scheme 
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that  these  animals  are  to  be  got,  and  that  these 
animals  have  in  them  some  of  tire  blood,  they  want 
to  guard  ‘against  introducing.  In  the  evidence  I gave 
on  a previous  occasion  I endeavoured  to  impress  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Branch  of  the 
Department  was  developing  and  .growing,  and  that 
the  constitution  powers  and  procedure  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  not  yet  fully  understood.  That  year  by 
year  there  is  a greater  improvement  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  less  and  less  friction  with 
the  County  .Committees,  and  that  there  is  more  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  work  done  by  them.  The 
evidence  that  has  been  given  before  you  appears  to 
•me  to  bear  out  that  statement,  and  in  my  opinion, 
while  our  work  has  not  advanced  to  such  a stage  that 
it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  an  enquiry,  the 
work  of  this  Committee  will  greatly  accelerate  our 
rate  of  progress  towards  the  time  when  all  the  Com- 
mittees will  be  accomplishing  the  maximum  of 
work  which  they  can  do  with  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  You  remember  I prepared  diagrams  to  show 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  year  by  year,  and 
in  every  case  you  will  observe  there  was  a great  in- 
crease. I do  not  know  whether  at  that  time  I gave 
you  a statement  as  to  the  amount  of  money  actually 
spent  on  the  schemes,  but  I have  had  a return  pre- 
pared showing  the  total  expenditure  of  each  county- 
on  agricultural  schemes  during  the  six  years  ending 
30th  September,  1906,  and  it  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  point  that  we  have  not  by  any  means 
reached  our  limit,  .and  that  we  tare  gradually 
increasing  in  our  expenditure  and  the  amount  of 
work  we  are  doing.  It  is  rather  our  rate  of  progress 
I should  like  the  Committee  to  consider  than  the 
actual  amount  that  has  been  done.  If  we  have  made 
so  much  progress  in  the  last  six  years  what  progress 
will  we  make  in  the  next  six  years. . In  1901  there 
was  a little  over  £17,000  spent  of  the  joint  fund 
by  the  County  .Committee.  That  was  a very  small 
sum,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  County 
Committees  didn’t  quite  understand  how  to  set  about 
the  work.  The  farmers  were  not  properly  advised, 
and  so  on.  In  1901-02  it  rose  to  £35,000.  In 
1902-03  it  rose  close  to  £40,000.  In  1903-04  it 
was  £53,000.  In  1904-05  it  was  close  on  £60,000.  In 
1905-6,  the  agricultural  year  that  has  just  closed, 
and  for  which  we  will  not  have  all  our  accounts  in 
until  Christmas,  we  know  that  it  will  be  about 
£64,000.  Tor  the  current  year  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture is  £80,000,  SO'  that  you  will  see  that  we  are  going 
on  each  year  increasing  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  those  schemes,  showing  they  are  .appreciated  and 
wanted  by  the  oountry. 

15127.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  reached  the  end 
of  your  funds  yet? — We  have. 

15128.  You  could  not  continue  your  progress  in  the 
future  unless  you  get  more  money? — No.  I think, 

perhaps,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  or  the  Secretary  will 
deal  with  the  finances.  I might  bo  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Agriculture. 

15129.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  conceivably  a check  at 
any  rate? — Another  form  of  criticism  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  founded  on  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  scheme. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  have  actually  believed  that  the 
Department  themselves  sent  out-  sires  under  the  oattie- 
breeding schemes.  If  a sire  was  not  of  the  right  breed 
for  a district,  or  had  been  too  well  brought  out,  the 
blame  was  laid  on  the  Department.  Witnesses  appear 
not  to  realise  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  stallions 
the  Department  registered  those  already  in  the  country, 
and  encouraged  people  in  places  where  stations  were 
required  to  get  new  ones ; that  in  the  case 
of  bulls  the  selection  of  the  breeds  of  the  particular 
animals  to  serve  under  the  schemes  are  matters 
absolutely  in  the  'hands  of  the  local  committee.  The 
Department,  too,  are  blamed  for  cases  where  the 
benefits  of  the  schemes  have  not  been  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  you 
examine  the  maps  showing  the  location  of  bulls  and 
the  location  of  other  forms  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, you  will  see  the  work  is  not  always  well  dis- 
tributed, but  sometimes  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  blanks  represent  mountainous  districts. 

15130.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  Bog  of  Alien  would  be  a 
blank? — Yes,  but  there  are  other  districts  in  other 
counties  that  have  not  been  attended  to,  but  should 
any  district  be  systematically  neglected  it  would  be 


competent  for  the  Department  to  call  the  attention  of  You.  2,  liWC. 
the  County  Committee  to  the  fact ; but  in  the  early  p 
years  it  would  have  been  a somewhat  unwarrantable  Qamnliell. 
interference  by  the  Department  if  they  had  done  so.  p 
If  a section  of  the  ratepayers  are  neglected  they  have 
their  remedy  at  the  next  election  of  County  Coun- 
cillors. 

15131.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  within  the  pro- 
vince of  -the  Department  to  point  out  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable portions  of  area  were  not  served,  and  request 
•the  County  Committee  to  consider  that  question.  I do 
not  say  to  put  anything  in  the  scheme  to  bind  them, 
but  merely  to  request  their  consideration? — We  do 
that. 

15132.  Can  you  show  us  now  some  cases  of  that? — 

Not  very  many.  In.  one  county  there  was  a very  poor 
part,  and  we  urged  that  it  should  receive  attention. 

15133.  The  north-west  ? — Yes ; and  in  parts  of 
Tyrone.  In  Antrim  there  are  one  or  two  places  there 
we  have  not  only  urged  them  to  do  so,  but  we  have 
made  special  provision  for  tire  district  ourselves,  so 
poor  are  they. 

15134.  For  ponies  in  the  Glens  ? — 'Ponies  and  bulls. 

There  were  two  bulls  sent  to  the  Glens.  The 
County  Committees  naturally  expect  the  representa- 
tives of  the  district  to  give  attention  to  these  poorer 
places,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  in  some  districts, 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to  this  matter, 
and  we  have  urged  them  to  do  so,  and  have  actually 
made  extra  provision  ourselves.  I am  referring  to  the 
congested  districts.  We  have  made  extensive  provi- 
sion for  supplementing  the  schemes  there. 

15135.  Can  you  furnish  copies  of  the  representa- 
tions?— Representations  are  made  by  the  inspectors 
when  the  allocation  of  the  funds  takes  place. 

15136.  They  were  made  by  way  of  report  to  the  De- 
partment?— No.  The  Agricultural  Inspector  attends 
every  County  'Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  County  Committees  allocate  the  fund,  usually 
by  valuation.  The  inspectors  have  .again  and  again 
pointed  out  that  more  money  should  be  given  for  the 
poorer  districts,  .and  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee give  these  more  consideration. 

15137.  Are  these  verbal  representations  ? — Yes. 

15138.  Have  you  any  written  reports  from  inspec- 
tors communicating  for  the  information  of  the  Depart- 
ment what  representations  they  made,  and  how  they 
were  received  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  I have,  but 
there  are  some  inspectors  in  the  room,  -and  I am  sure 
they  could  tell  us  the  result  of  their  representations. 

15139.  It  is  a very  important  question  whether  the 
poorer  people  are  adequately  provided  for? — It  is, 
but  I do  not  admit  the  liability  of  the  'Department  in 
■any  sense  for  looking  after  these  poor  districts.  The 
County  Committee  themselves  should  do  it.  That  is, 
theoretically,,  but  practically  we  always  are  anxious 
to  see  that  the  County  Committees  do  something  for 
these  disricts.  We  thought  the  County  Committee 
were  neglecting  Rathlin  Island,  and  we  made  special 
provision,  for  that  island,  but  I do  not  admit  any 
responsibility  falls  upon  me  to  do  it. 

15140.  Do  you  think  not  ? — I do  ; I think  it  is  un- 
warrantable interference  with  tire  local  authority.  If 
the  district  has  not  got  its  proper  share  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  complain.  The  sooner 
they  learn  to  call  the  attention  of  their  local  repre- 
sentatives to  the  fact,  the  sooner  it  will  be  remedied. 

15141.  (Mr.  Dryden ). — You  don’t  think  it  is  any 
harm  to  make  a representation  to  them  ? — No ; we  do 
not  think  it  a harm,  and  we  have  done  it  as  a matter 
of  fact ; but  my  personal  view  is  it  should  be  left  to 
the  local  people  to  stir  up  their  own  representatives. 

15142.  Theoretically  that  is  right  but  when  the  local 
people  do-  not  do  it? — The  Department  is  not  respon- 
sible for  local  government. 

15143.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  your  suggestions  in  the 
. improvement  of  local  government  in  matters  which  are 
of  statute  the  business  of  local  authorities  -been  gene- 
rally received  with  welcome  when  you  have  been  going 
beyond  your  functions  and  entering  into  functions  with 
which  the  local  authorities  themselves  are  charged — 
have  you  found  that  in  this  particular  kind  of  thing 
you  have  reached  the  limit  of  your  welcome  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  I am  sure  they  welcome  it,  but  it  is  not  a 
5 R 2 
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good  thing  for  the'  Department's  officers  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  local 
representatives.  I do  not  think  the  Department’s  in- 
spector should  act  as  the  representative  of  any  district 
in  the  county,  but  should  go  there  to  help  them  in  the 
allocation  of  the  grants,  and  if  the  County.  Committee 
decide  to  leave  out  .any  particular  district  or  give 
special  treatment  to  any  particular  district  we  should 
not  interfere  unreasonably. 

15144.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  is  no  instance  in 
which  the  County  Committee  has  decided  to  leave  out 
a district.  What  happens  in  practice  is  that  the 
people  of  some  districts  'are  more  difficult  to  stir  up, 
and  to  undertake  the  keeping  of  premium  bulls  than 
other  districts — they  .are  not  so  progressive  ? — That  is 

15145.  I suppose  you  have  known  cases  where  it  has 
been  found  practically  impossible  to  get  them  to  under- 
take the  work  ? — At  first,  until  they  saw  others  do  it. 

15146.  Until  the  way  was  shown  for  them  ?— Quite 
so.  The  working  up  of  a district  ought  to  he  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee  and 
not  the  duty  of  the  inspector. 

15147.  I have  known  a case  where  every  possible 
exertion  has  been  made  by  members  of  the  Committee 
without  success  in  the  early  days.  Things  have  come 
right  afterwards  ? — Quite  so. 

15148.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
somehow  to  take  an  interest  in  these  people  ? — Yes. 

15149.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  if  the  people  living 
among  the  people  cannot  induce  them  to  do  it  it  can- 
not be  done  from  the  outside  ? — I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  there  is  now  much  greater  uniformity  in 
the  distribution  of  those  funds  than  originally.  I 
think  that  in  the  first  years  there  were  a few  go-a- 
head rural  districts  in  the  county  that  were  getting 
more  than  their  share,  but  it  has  righted  itself,  and 
you  will  see  every  year  « better  distribution. 

15150-.  The  theory  upon  which  we  in  our  county 
started  was  to  give  one  bull  in  each  electoral  division. 
There  are  twenty-one  county  electoral  divisions,  and 
in  some  of  these  we  have  never  succeeded  up  to  this 
in  getting  any  person  to  undertake  the  care  of  a pre- 
mium bull.  There  are  some  divisions  in  which  there 
are  three  or  four  bulls— although  every  individual 
effort  was  made  ? — That  was  a case  of  one  part  of  the 
county  getting  a benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
hut  that  righted  itself  in  a year  or  so.  Suppose  the 
Department  had  interfered  in  a case  of  that  kind  you 
would  have  a genuine  grievance  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  Department  were  dictat- 
ing. That  is  the  very  thing  we  try  to  avoid.  It  is 
the  very  thing  a few  witnesses  accuse  us  of.  As  far 
as  possible  we  like  to  make  the  clauses  of  our  scheme 
permissive. 

15151.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  sanction  a scheme 
you  have  .a  great  deal  of  power  ? — Yes,  a great  deal  of 
power  that  we  do  not  exercise. 

15152.  You  could  put  in  a great  deal  that  you  don’t 
■do? — -Indeed,  we  could.  We  leave  the  local  bodies  to 
themselves  as  far  as  possible.  Our  inspectors  are  in- 
structed not  to  interfere  in  these  matters. 

15153.  Would  I be  right  in  saying  that  at  first  it 
was  not  observed  by  the  Department  that  certain  locali- 
ties were  shut  out  to  a certain  extent  from  their  share 
of  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  ? — Is  there  any  district  in 
your  mind. 

15154.  Well,  the  district  you  mentioned,  North 
Tyrone? — We  observed  that  in  the  second  year,  and 
took  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  bulls  into  that  dis- 
trict—the  very  second  year— because  we  observed  it 
was  being  neglected.  Since  then  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Committee  has  himself  taken  care  to  see  that 
the  district  is  getting  a fair  share.  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  about  the  present  moment  that  it  'is  getting  all  it 
should  get,  but  Mr.  'Gordon  tells  me  that  they  passed 
a special  resolution  this  year  ear-marking  a certain 
sum  of  money  for  that  poor  district. 

15155.  There  are  all  over  Ireland  mountainous  dis- 
tricts where  holdings  are  small,  with  poor  occupiers, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  from  many  witnesses  that 
those  districts  do  not  receive  in  the  opinion  of  the  wit- 
nesses -as  much  -attention  as  they  ought  to  receive  ? — I 
daTesay  that  is  so,  biit  the  'Department  would  only 
have  been  censured  by  some  of  the  County  Committees 
if  they  interfered  with  that  unduly. 


15156.  Complaints  as  to  undue  interference  aw  ma(i 
with  reference  to  the  working  of  the  technical  schema 
I know  ?— ' That  is  a different  case ; a school  is  so  dif 
ferent  -from  distributing  sires  for  'agricultural  n-nr 
.poses,  we  oannot  very  well  compare  toe  two.  * 

15157.  (Mr.  Brown). — At  all  events,  those  are  mat 
ters  which  are  entirely  left  at  present  to  the  discretion 
of  the  County  Committees  ?— More  so  than  originally 
because  originally  in  places—  e.g.,  Leitrim,  Cookstown’ 
and  Strabane— we  actually  went  ourselves,  and  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  got  the  animals  for  them.  The 
same  was  done  in  Rathli-n  and  the  Glens  of  Antrim 
hut  in  a -year  or  two  we  tried  to  get  the  County  Com’ 
mittee  to  .act  for  themselves.  In  Fermanagh,  too  we 
did  the  same. 

15158.  And  Cavan? — Yes,  North-West  Cavan. 
There  is  another  form  of  criticism  based  upon 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  witnesses  appear  to  have  arrived  at  their 
conclusions  on  hearsay,  and  apparently  have  not  exa- 
mined the  facts  themselves.  Statements  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  sires  in  a particular  dis- 
trict which  were  incorrect.  For  example,  I remember 
reading  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  who  greatly 
under-estimated  the  actual  number  of  sires  that  were 
located  in  the  district,  perhaps  unintentionally— I 
should  not  say  deliberately — but  they  did  as  a matter 
of  fact. 

15159.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Definitely? — Perhaps  they 
got  their  information  from  someone  else,  who  was  mis- 
informed ; but  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
■facts.  Then  the  Department,  I see,  were  blamed 
for  sending  hackneys  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  which, 
of  course,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  facts.  There  are 
hackneys  there,  but  .the  Department  did  not  introduce 
them ; and,  finally,  some  of  the  witnesses  still  adhere 
to  their  opinion  that,  the  greater  hulk  of  the  agricul- 
tural instructors  were  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen. 

15160.  (Chairman).— We  have  got  the  facts  as  to 
that? — Yes,  but  the  witnesses  were  not  convinced. 

15161.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — -Perhaps,  they  had  not  the 
chance  of  reading  the  evidence? — Mr.  Gordon  points 
out  that  one  witness  said  there  were  twenty-four 
county  and  seven  special  premium  bulls  in  Mayo.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  are  sixteen  special  bulls  there. 
There  was  a similar  case  in  Cavan.  I only  mention 
them  'as  a type  of  the  evidence  that  was  sometimes 
given  that  was  not  according  to  the  facts. 

15162.  I think  we  have,  or  can  have,  the  complete 
return  of  such  figures  as  that? — Oh,  yes.  I have  so 
far  dealt  with  general  criticisms,  except  when  I was 
led  off  into  special  matters,  on  the  horse-breeding  and 
cattle-breeding  schemes,  nr.d  the  effect  given  by  the 
Department  to  the  views  of  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  we  turn  to  the  schemes  themselves  we  find 
that  there  is  very  little  adverse  criticism  or  mis- 
representation which  has  not  been  answered  by  other 
witnesses  or  brought  out  by  cross-examination.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  rebut  evidence  repeatedly  re- 
butted by  witnesses.  I will  just  take  the  schemes 
themselves,  and  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  evidence.  I have  already  dealt  with  the  Irish 
draught-horse  scheme,  and  the  attention  which  the 
Department  has  given  to  that,  and  also  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  'asserted  the  Department  had  only  this  year 
taken  up  toe  half-bred  horse  question,  whereas  that 
has  been  done  now  for  three  years,  and  I may  say  I 
am  very  glad  it  was  not  taken  up  earlier,  because  our 
staff  had  ample  schemes  to  occupy  it  without  these 
additional  ones  that  have  now  been  asked  for.  In 
connection  with  the  cattle-breeding  scheme,  several 
witnesses  objected  to  the  system  of  selected  premium 
bulls.  That  question  came  np  again  -and  again. 
The  objections  were,  however,  well  answered  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  I think,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  If  the  bulls  were  selected  after 
they  are  purchased,  I feel  sure  there  would 
he  a great  deal  more  criticism  of  the  Department 
on  this  -score  than  there  is  now.  In  -fact,  no 
farmer  would  buy  a bull  until  he  was  sure  that  the 
animal  would  be  passed  for  a premium.  An  alterna- 
tive system  has  been  recommended,  namely — that  the 
Department  should  select  animals  before  sale,  but 
not  divulge  toe  -fact,  except  to  those  selected  by _™e 
County  Committees  to  purchase  toe  bulls. 
system  was  tried  in  Cork  one  year  in  order  to  satisfy 
■ •some  of  the  persons  who  had  urged  it,  but  the  owns” 
of  the  animals  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  select* 
applicants  of  their  acquaintance  to  go  to  the  office  an 
ascertain  which  animals  had  been  passed  for  premiums. 
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t—  fa(.t  we  might  as  well  have  put  the  tickets  up,  be- 
if  a gentleman  had  bulls  to  sell,  he  was  not 
25  to  sell  them  until  ho  knee,  whether  they  were 
selected  or  not ; end  although  we  would  not  glee  the 
information  to  himself,  he  would  send  one  of  the 
.JcM-d  applicants  m to  find  out  which  was  selected. 
Thfs  sy^m  works  at  Perth  and  Birmingham.  We  do 
iot  put  up  tickets  there.  The  difference  is 
This  that  the  Irish  purchasers  are  complete  strangers 
to  the  breeders  ; and,  in  fact,  I do  not  think  many  of 
tbe  Scotch  breeders  are  aware  of  the  system.  iiiey 
,i,A  -my  They  were  not  at  first.  We  nave  a 
private  meeting  of  the  Irish  buyers  in  the  hotel  the 
£Lht  before,  and  all  their  catalogues  are  marked 
nnvately,  showing  which  are  premium  animals  and 
which  are  not.  That  works  very  well  in  Perth, 
where  the  exhibitors  of  the  animals  are  quite  un- 
sown to  the  Irish  purchasers ; but  iat  BaJlsbndge 
and  Belfast,  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  as  we  proved  by  trying 
the  practice  m Cork.  It  was  frequently  asserted  that 
the  system  of  marking  bulls  passed  for  premiums  raised 
the  price,  and  that  the  premium  goes  to  the  breeder. 
The  iact  seems  to  have  Seen  overlooked  that  it  is  the 
demand,  which  has  been  created  by  the  County  Com- 
mittees themselves,  that  has  raised,  to  some  extent, 
the  price  of  bulls.  Another  fact  has  been  entirely- 
overlooked : that  within  the  past  five  years  the  aver- 
age price  of  bulls  has  risen  enormously,  independently 
of  the  demand  in  Ireland.  At  Perth,  five  years  ago, 
the  average  price  would  be  £28.  Last  year  the  aver- 
age price  was  £70.  That  is  not  due  to  the  premium 
system  in  Ireland.  It  is  due  to  the  enhanced  value 
now  being  placed  on  good  shorthorn  bulls,  particularly 
for  export ; so  I do  not  think  this  putting  up  of  the 
ticket  has  increased  the  price.  Tickets  are  put  up 
over  white  shorthorn  bulls,  but  they  are  not  m de- 
mand, and,  therefore,  the  price  is  not  raised  by  the 
ticket.  Tickets  are  put  over  Galloway  bulls  at  Bel- 
fast, but  the  price  is  not  raised,  because  people  do  not 
want  them.  It  is  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
thirty-two  counties  that  has  raised  the  price  here,  also 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  shorthorn  animals  has 
largely  increased  throughout  the  world  in  the  last 
five  years.  I mysflf  would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if 
the  breeder  got  some  share  of  the  premiums,  because 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  until  you  get  the  breeders 
to  go  in  for  producing  high-class  premium  bulls  no 
schemes  that  the  Department  could  devise,  and  no 
money  that  could  be  voted,  would  increase  the  value 
of  our  cattle  until  we  get  these  bulls.  There  is  still 
an  insufficient  supply  of  bulls.  We  want  about  1,000 
every  year,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  900. 
It  will  be  so  until  more  breeders  take  up  the  work, 
I am  glad  to  say  that  owing  to  the  enhanced 
price  of  shorthorn  animals  there  has  been  a great 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  breeding  these 


15163.  We  had  some  evidence  recently  from  a 
- breeder,  who  said  he  had  brought  out  young  bulls  to 
sell  here,  and  had  to  take  them  away  again,  and 
finally  sell  them  off  to  the  butcher  ? — I think  it  was 
quite  unnecessary,  seeing  so  many  bulls  are  wanted. 

15164.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — There  must  have  been  some- 
thing peculiar  about  the  bulls  ; I am  afraid  the  bulls 
weie  not  very  attractive  to  the  purchaser  ? — That 
occurred  in  1901,  and  the  bulls  were  three-year-old 
bulls,  and  there  was  no  premium  for  them.  Year  by 
year  farmers  have  gone  home  disappointed.  If  their 
bulls  were  over-age,  they  would,  be  rejected  in  those 
early  years.  I take  great  exception  to  those  wit- 
nesses, who  oome  forward  and  blame  the  inspectors 
for  not  exceeding  their  duty. 

15165.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — If  that  did  occur,  if  a man 
. brought  out  his  bulls  and  they  were  not  sold  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  hulls  were  not  over-age, 
that  could  only  have  happened  if  there  was  something 
the  matter  with  the  bulls  ? — Oh,  yes  ; and  a pro- 
hibitive price  was  being  asked.  A few  people  put 
very  high  prices  on  their  animals,  and  have  to 
bring  them  home  again.  Then,  too,  farmers  who 
bring  up  old  bulls  will  never  get  a good  sale  for  them, 
even  with  premiums.  A farmer  wants  a young  one, 
because  there  is  a great  deal  of  potentiality  about  a 
young  animal  that  there  is  not  about  an  old  one.  The 
young  one  may  increase  in  value  very  much. 

15166.  (Mr.  Brown). — As  a matter  of  fact,  it  may 
be  taken  that  there  is  no  year  in  which  you  have  been 
able  to  purchase  the  full  number  of  bulls  required  by 
the  County  Committees? — Every  year  we  have  a large 


deficiency.  In  the  season  just  finished  we  wanted  Nov.  2,  1906. 
over  900',  and  we  had  829  altogether.  In  the  earlier  profe“ 
years  there  was  a great  deficiency.  Campbell. 

15167.  There  was  another  criticism  on  that  point, 
which  we  have  heard  several  times,  that  the  Depart- 
ment required  for  placing  bulls  for  premiums 
that  the  . bulls  should  be  in  something  like 
actual  show-yard  condition  >as  against  whatb  is  really 
the  essential  condition  for  the  animal,  -and  that  that 
applies  not  merely  in  selecting  them  for  premiums  the 
first  time,  but  what  is  more  important  to  the  farmer 
in  the  renewal  ? — Of  course  what  the  farmers  want  in 
this  country  is  bulls  with  some  substance,  and  when  a 
bull  of  that  'kind  comes  before  the  inspector  and  is 
passed,  it  is  a common  thing  to  say  that  -the  hull  that 
is  selected  4s  fat,  but  there  as  a great  difference  be- 
tween fat  and  flesh. 

15168.  (Mr.  Dry  den) . — That  is  my  doctrine?— £>f 
course,  there  are  some  bulls  that  come  forward  that 
look  lean  and  badly  done,  but  -they  may  have  been  far 
better  fed  than  others  -that  look  fatter.  We  want  an 
animal  that  will  produce  stock  that  will  make  the 
most  of  the  food  it  eats.  It  is  a very  plausible  ex- 
cuse to  say  the  inspector  selected  fat  hulls,  but  I deny 
that  entirely.  I have  had  an  opportunity  myself, 
many  first-class  breeders  have  had  an  opportunity , of 
looking  into  the  selections  made  by  the  Department  s 
inspectors,  and  I deny  'absolutely  that  they  selected 
•animals  because  of  their  condition. 

15169.  (Mr.  Brown). — Objection  has  also  been  made 
with  respect  to  that  question  of  inspecting  premium 
bulls,  that  the  inspection  should  be  at  the  farm  itself, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  go  to  a centre  ? 

— The  Advisory  Committee  is  very  strong  on  the  point 
that  we  ought  not  to  inspect  the  hulls  at  the  owner  s 
residence.  They  say  if  you  make  him  bring  them  out 
to  a central  place  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  all,  and  the  public  will  see  in  what 
condition  the  man  is  keeping  his  animal.  It  is  a 
'great  deterrent  to  a man  neglecting  his  bull  when  he 
knows  that  he  has  to  bring  him  out  for  the  people  to 
see.  Then,  it  would  take  a great  deal  of  money  from 
the  Department  to  send  their  inspectors  to  825  farms. 

You  have  had  some  experience  of  travelling  in  Ire- 
land, and  you  know  how  costly  it  would  be  to  go  to 
825  houses. 

15170.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  the  time  it  would  take? 

—Yes;  and  over  and  above  that,  the  point  made  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  is  an  excellent  one — that 
these  animals  should  be  judged  in  public. 

15171.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  it  the  case  that  some  of 
the  farmers  who  serve  their  animals  say  that  they  are 
unfit  for  use?— It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  In  the 
early  years  some  of  these  animals  were  badly  treated. 

Now,  this  year,  we  sent  out  one  fine  thoroughbred,  sire, 
the  man  only  had  him  a month,  but  he  'abused  him  so 
badly  that  we  bad  to  take  him  back,  and  shoot  him. 

15172.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  it  be  local  hay  and 
local  oats?— He  did  not  get  any  at  all,  I think ; but 
I want  to  tell  you  that  every  year  we  are  getting  from 
our  inspectors’  reports  that  these  animals  are  being 
better  and  better  kept,  but  they  would  not  have  been 
if  the  Department’s  inspectors  had  passed  badly-fed 
animals.  The  Department’s  inspectors  say—  You 
have  not  cared  for  this  bull,  and  you  will  lose  your 
premium.” 

15173.  (Mr.  Ogihie). — As  a matter  of  fact,  now  it 
would  be  very  rare  to-  have  a case  of  malnutrition?— 

It  is  very  rare,  but  it  existed  to  a great  extent  at 
first. 

15174  (Mr.  Brown). — Are  a number  of  bulls  refused 
constantly  a second  or  third  year’s  premium  on  ac- 
count of  condition  or  age  ?— Five  per  cent,  were  refused 
this  year  for  all  causes.  A lot  go  off  because  they 
are  old  and  of  those  that  remain  we  expect  five  per 
cent,  will  be  rejected.  Another  criticism  with  regard 
to  the  bull  scheme  was  that  the  Department  s in- 
spector favoured  certain  breeder®,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  the  judges  who  act  h~half  nT  tha  Show 


that  tne  juuges  behah  of  the  Show 

Societies  at  Dublin,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Cork, 
should  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  hulls 
for  premiums.  I deny  utterly  the  statement  that  the 
Department’s  inspectors  are  influenced  m any  way 
by  the  breeders.  If  there  is  any  man  m the  countiy 
who  can  ignore  the  buyers  and  breeders  alike,  it  is 
the  Department’s  inspector.  Mr.  Gordon  takes  charge 
of  that  department. 
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15175.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  the  suggestion  was 
that  the  old  system  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
should  be  followed? — As  regards  that  suggestion  that 
judges  from  Great  Britain  at  the  Shows  should  select 
the  bulls  for  premiums,  I want  to  point  out  that 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  that  animals  rejected 
at  Dublin  by  an  English  judge  would  be  passed  next 
week  at  Belfast  by  a Scotch  judge,  and  that  while  we 
know  our  own  Inspectors  and  are  certain  that  they 
are  not  influenced  by  breeders,  we  would  have  no 
guarantee  that  gentlemen  from  Great  Britain  would 
act  likewise.  Art  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  animals 
might  ibe  passed  by  the  judges,  but  they  could  not 
judge  them  the  following  year.  The  reason  that  we 
have  no  complications  of  that  kind  is  that  if  our 
Inspectors  'have  the  bulls  before  them  the  third  week  in 
April  >at  Ball’s  Bridge,  rand  they  go  to  Belfast  the 
next  week  and  the  same  bulls  appear,  the  bulls  re- 
jected at  Dublin  will  again  'be  rejected  at  Belfast,  or 
the  hulls  rejected  ait  Cork  will  be  rejected  at  Dublin, 
or  the  bulls  rejected  .at  Belfast  will  be  rejected  .again 
•at  Londonderry,  so  there  is  no  chance  of  >a  breeder 
going  -from  place  to  place  in  the  hope  that  if  a judge 
rejects  his  bull  ;at  one  place,  he  may  pass  at  another. 
Moreover,  the  Department’s  Inspectors  have  to  see 
these  bulls  again  .and  pass  them  for  -a  second,  third,  or 
•fourth  premium.  Are  the  Department  going  to  give 
up  their  responsibility  to  casual  gentlemen  from  Great 
Britain  where  so  much  money  is  involved  ? I am.  sure 
you  will  say  they  would  be  wrong  to  do  so,  even  if 
it  were  practicable. 

15176.  The  Department’s  Inspectors  necessarily 
must  examine  for  the  second  and'  third  year? — Yes. 
You  could  not  get  the  same  judges  to  come  over  each 
year,  .and  if  these  gentlemen  passed  a low  grade 
bull  which  next  year  had  to  he  put  off,  the  County 
Committees  would  blame  the  Department.  The 
Department  are  not  prepared  toi  devolve  their  re- 
sponsibility on  gentlemen  from  Great  Britain  for 
such  important  work.  There  was  another  suggestion 
which  would  appear  more  reasonable  to  the  Com- 
mittee, namely,  that  animals  should  be  passed  by 
representatives  of  the  County. 

15177.  I think  the  idea  was  that  the  County  men 
and  the  Inspector  should  go  arm  in  arm  through  the 
Show  yard  ?—  Quite  so.  Now,  our  Inspectors  have 
only  two  arms,  and  there  are  thirty-two  Counties, 
and  there  would  be  absolute  confusion  if  you  had 
thirty-two  judges  at  work  in  Ball’s  Bridge  in  addition 
to  your  own.  We  have  had  that  difficulty  with  the 
County  Committee  work.  One  County  Committee 
forgets  that  thirty-one  others  are  at  work  also,  even 
just  now  under  the  present  system  there  is  con- 
fusion when  the  buyers  come  up.  It  is  only  a year 
or  two  ago  I saw  two  farmers  claiming  the  same  bull 
and  the  police  had  to  brought  in  to  separate  them.  I 
do  not  know  what  would  happen  if  you  had  thirty-two 
judges  and  thirty-two  discussions  over  each  bull. 

15178.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Suppose  it  was  only  a case 
of  renewal  of  the  bull  .already  placed  in  the  County  ?— 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  that. 

15179.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  not  have  thirty- 
two  reports  on  one  bull.  The  judges  from  all  the 

Counties  would  not  all  differ  from  each  other? The 

Department  have  carefully  .thought  out  how  best  to 
work  this,  and  I think  you  had  before  you  .a  witness 
who  has  .testified  that  it  is  the  best  that  could  be 


15180.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — About-  the  renewals  ?— Well 
it  is  not  impracticable  that  the  existing  bulls  shouli 
be  inspected'  by  a local  judge.  I certainly  woul, 
object  to  a native  of  the  County  judging  it  becaus 
he  would  be  influenced,  or  liable  to.  be  influenced  b 
his  neighbour  who  might  have  a bull.  I have  n 
doubt  the  time  may  come  when  that  work  may  b. 
devolved  upon  the  County  Committee.  At  present 
I feel  that  the  system  of  the  Department  doing  it  1 
the  better  one.  A great  many  of  the  County  Com 
mittees  desire  it ; they  want  an  independent  judge 
and  then  for  another  reason  the  Department  are  some 
times  able  to  do  it  at  much  less  cost  than  the  local 
authorities.  For  example,  the  cost  at  the  preseni 
time  comes  out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  :bu 
“.  a .Ioc~  ^ was  d<»ag  it  it  would  com. 
out  of  the  Department’s  endowment.  We  ar. 
glad  to  save  our  endowment  as  much  as  possible 


That  is  all  I wish  to  say  with  regard  la  the  Live 


schemes.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  AgrieuTtV,0  ?COclc 
struction  schemes,  I think  the  chief  - la- 
the delay  in  the  supply  0f  kb5*®  a 
teachers,  but  I have  already  explained??,,, and 
the  Committee  our  difficulty  in  nettim*  n ~ 10 

teachers,  and  we  were  not  at  work  tluee  mKy  °f 
1900  until  we  made  provision  for  them 
pated  what  would  be  the  inevitable  conseouJIt. 
not  having  trained  men  here,  but  with  the 
of  a little  patience  we  will  soon  be  able  to 
all  that  is  required.  We  have  trained  a lame  rS* 
of  men  and  there  are  a large  number  of  younT^' 
being  trained,  and  this  year  we  were  able  to  fill , 
large  number  of  vacancies.  There  were  nine  Ll 
passed  tins  year  out  of  the  Royal  Colli  . 
Science.  Two  are  attached  to  educational  j? 
stitutions,  and  Mayo,  Leitrim,  Galway  TrP  *a' 
Longford,  King’s  County,  and  Londonderry'  L S 
been  supplied  with  an  itinerant  instructor  in  acrW 
ture.  There  are  now  only  two  Counties  that  have' 2 
had  instructors  in  agriculture,  but  there  -are  a C 
who  are  employing  their  agricultural  instructor  not  il 
giving  itinerant  lectures  but  in  giving  systematic 
instruction  at  school  centres.  Donegal  and  Dublin 
are  the  only  two  Counties  that  have  never  had  an 
itinerant  instructor.  Donegal,  at  one  time,  contem 
plated  making  an  appointment.  They  advertised  in  the 
Press  of  Great  Britain  for  an  instructor,  and  a num 
her  of  men  applied,  and  one  man  was  selected  M 
having  got  the  necessary  qualifications.  We  did 
not  recommend  him,  but  we  said  we  would 

let  them  have  him  on  trial  for  a month 

They  had  him  on  trial  and  were  not  safe 

fled,  and  we  said,  “ Very  well  you  can  part  with 
him.”  One  witness  told  you  that  ho  had  put  algebraic 
expressions  on  a blackboard.  The  Department  paid 
the  whole  expense  of  the  trial  and  since  then  Donegal 
has  not  had  one.  It  is  the  case,  no  doubt,  that  some 
of  these  young  men  when,  they  go  out  do  talk  over 
the  heads  of  the  farmers  a little  bit ; they  cannot 
avoid  it,  but  we  consider  the  first  two  years  a part 
of  that  man’s  training.  I do  not  consider  him  trained 
when  he  comes  out  of  the  College. 

15181.  (Chairman). — You  mean  two  years’  actual 
work  ? — Yes,  before  I consider  that  man  is  fit  for  his 
work.  And  I think  you  will  find  that  in  some  of 
the  counties  where  itinerant  instructors  have  been  at 
work  for  several  years  (those  men  have  itoned  down,  and 
you  had  most  excellent  evidence  of  tire  good  work  that 
is  being  done  by  them  ; and  perhaps  you  would  not 
have  had  that  if  they  had  been  at  work  for  one  year. 


15182.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a principle  which  has 
applied  in  the  case  of  elementary  school  teachers. 
One  witness,  speaking  of  the  training  of  teachers,  told 
us  that  the  scholarship  scheme  was  a failure  in  that  it 
had  not  attracted  Irishmen  for  instruction,  and  conse- 
quently the  Department  had  been  giving  these  scholar- 
ships to  young  men  from  England  and  Scotland?- 
That  is  absolutely  untrue.  A student  must  have  been 
resident  in  Ireland  for  a number  of  years. 

15183.  The  witness  was  resident  in  Ireland,  I think, 
all  his  life.  Perhaps  you  mean  the  student  ?— The 
scholarships  are  confined  to  Irish  students.  There  were 
ten  -given  this  year.  I forget  how  many  originally  en- 
tered, but  there  were  actually  fifty-six  Irishmen  turned 
up  to  compete.  So  that  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  there 
is  no  competition.  I have  said  that  the  chief  critacism 
of  the  agricultural  instruction  scheme  was  that  enough 
men  were  not  supplied.  We  admit,  of  course,  and  are 
very  sorry  that  we  cannot  supply  the  men,  but  this 
want  cannot  be  met  all  at  once.  And  I am  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  futility  of  paying  for  any- 
one who  has  net  had  a first -class  training. 
A highly-trained  man  may  for  the  first  year  talk 
over  the  heads  of  the  farmers  ; but  he  very  soon 
begins  to  find  that  the  knowledge  he  gained  at  the 
College  of  Science  is  to  be  kept  merely  as  a means 
for  his  own  guidance,  as  information  on  which  he  has 
-to  base  the  -advice  he  gives,  just  -as  a medical  man 
does  not  describe  all  he  has  learned  in  College  dor 
various  reasons.  But  -at  -the  same  time  he  advises 
his  patient  what  to  do.  So  an  agriculturail  instructor 
may  not  tell  you  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to 
come  to  a certain  conclusion.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  needs  these  if  his  advice  is  to  be  sound,  and  baa 
on  scientific  facts.  As  regards  the  other  work  which  u 
chiefly  done  through  the  County  Committees— namely, 
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the  schemes  dealing  -with  poultry-keeping,  bnfcter- 
l.-kinB  horticulture,  bee-keeping,  I think  the  evidence 
""  the  whole  has  been  so  favourable,  and  the  progress 
of  the  work  under  these  schemes  as  so  hopeful  .that  I 
propose  to  pass  them  over  without  any  further  evi- 

^5184.  (Chairman). — I think  you  are  justified  in 
doing  that?— Now,  with  regard  to  the  Department’s 
general  policy,  with  regard  to  agricultural  education, 
tkere  was  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  witnesses.  You  will  remember  that  it 
includes  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science;  then  an  initial  period  of  itinerant  in- 
struction, during  which  the  instructors  are  themselves 
being  trained,  and  they  are  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  fanners,  and  learning  the  local  conditions.  That 
is  followed  by  a period  of  winter  schools  of  agriculture, 
and  that  in  turn  has  to  be  followed  by  residential 
schools,  either  in  the  form  of  agricultural  stations  or 
agricultural  schools  proper.  That  is  briefly  the  pro- 
gramme, as  outlined  in  the  Vice-President’s  Memo- 
randum on  Agricultural  Education,  1901 ; and  al- 
though we  have  departed  from  that  slightly,  the  main 
outlines  of  that  scheme  have  been  adhered  to.  And 
it  will  be  a few  years,  of  course,  before  this  programme 
can  be  fully  established.  It  is  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  which  we  are  most  interested,  and  which, 
we  believe,  eventually  will  have  the  most  effect.  But 
time  is  required  to  make  it  the  success  which  we  hope 
to  see  it.  Two  counties  have  never  yet  had  itinerant 
instructors  ; seven  or  eight  have  got  them  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Some  have  had  instructors  one  year 
or  two  years.  A few  have  had  them  sufficiently  long 
to  warrant  them  in  abandoning  that  form  of  instruc- 
tion, and  having  a system  of  agricultural  schools,  and 
we  are  at  that  stage  at  present.  We  have  started 
some  agriucultural  schools — Monaghan  and  Downpat- 
rick. Monaghan,  at  any  rate,  has  a permanent  agri- 
cultural school.  It  has  become  residential.  That  was 
started  as  an  experiment,  as  a feeler,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  time  when  we  would  have  to  start  more  of  them. 
That  has  been  now  three  or  four  years  in  existence. 
It  is  a winter  school,  but  it  is  a permanent  establish- 
ment. In  the  Vice-President’s  Memorandum  it  was 


contemplated  that  we  would  in  time  have  a large 
number  of  these  schools.  The  agricultural  stations  are 
more  or  less  experiments.  We  have  one  in  Cork,  one 
in  Cavan,  and  one  at  Athenry,  and  I myself  always 
contemplated  that  we  would  have  another  in  North 
Munster,  another  in  South-East  Leinster,  and  at 
least  one  in  Ulster.  I never  contemplated  going  be- 
yond that. 

15185.  (Mr.  Dri/den). — You  have  a regular  oourse  of 
instruction  in  these  places  ? — Yes  ; but  they  serve  an- 
other purposes  as  stations.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses appeared  to  think  that  these  were  going  to  be 
established  in  every  county.  About  six  is  all  I would 
like  to  recommend.  But  we  do  expect  that  there  will 
be  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  winter  schools  ; it 
might  be  schools  without  any  land  attached  to  them  at 
all,  or  schools  with  only  a small  amount  of  land  at- 
tached to  them.  They  might  be  residential  or  non- 
residential.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a period  when 
we  can  establish  a permanent  county  school. 

15186.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  altogether  winter  schools 
you  are  speaking  about? — Yes,  because  I think  you 
will  never  get  the  f armers  of  Ireland  to  send  their 
sons  to  the  summer  schools. 


15187.  While  the  labour  is  valuable.  What  would 
you  do  with  a winter  school  ? — Theoretical  instruction, 
visiting,  of  course,  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

15188.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  in  Carlow  and  Cork? — 
are  classes  not  intended  to  be  permanent  unless 
the  County  'Committees  like  them  so  well  that  they 
want  them  to  be  permanent.  The  county  classes  are 
simply  an  outcome  of  itinerant  instruction  leading  up 
to . that  scheme.  I hope  for  the  time  when 
we  will  . see  many  schools  in  Ireland  where 
£fri+Uj't'vre  technically,  if  not  theoretically,  will 
-taught-  With  regard  to  the  central  schemes 
mat  • the  • Department  works  from  the  central 
oince,  such  as  poultry-fattening,  calf-feeding,  investi- 
gation  of  diseases  in  animals,  administration  of  the 
fertilisers  and  Feeding.  Stuffs  Act,  registration  of 
carry  cattle,  field  experiments,  barley-growing,  early 
potato  growing,  tobacco  growing,  fruit  growing,  fruit 
and  vegetable  drying,  forestry,  peat,  seed  experiments, 
otieese  : making,  creameries,  surprise  butter  competi- 


tions, and  several  other  schemes.  I don’t  propose  to  Nov.  2,  1906. 
go  into  them,  because  there  was  not  much  (attention  -™- 
paid  to  them.  Chief  attention  was  direoted  to  the  £rofes1?01r, 
county  schemes.  Campbell. 

15189-90.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  we  visited  Athenry  I 
observed  a large  tract  of  moor  that  I learned  bad  been 
in  possession  of  the  Department  when  the  farm  was 
purchased  by  them  ? — Yes. 

15191.  And  since  then  I find  that  this  moor  land 
had  been  sold  to  an  adjoining  owner  of  land.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  especially  as 
that  very  large  tract  of  moor  land  was  in  a county 
where  reclamation  is  one  of  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered, why  the  Department  did  not  retain  in  their 
own  hands  that  moor  land  with  the  object  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  reclamation  to  the  students  ? — 

Well,  if  that  bog  had  been  near  the  farm  I think  I 
would  have  personally  liked  to  retain  it.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  to 
Athenry,  and  then  it  is  two  miles  up  to  this  bog. 

There  is  no  direct  road  across  without  going 
through  a tenant’s  land.  You  would  have  to  go  to 
Athenry,  and  then  go  round  all  that  distance  to  it. 

That  is  one  reason — that  it  was  very  f ar  away. 

15192.  The  map  would  not  give  me  that  idea? — 

Well;  there  is  no  road. 

15103.  Is  there  not  a track  for  foot  passengers? — 

You  would  have  to  take  carts  and  horses. 

15194.  I had  in  view  the  reclamation  of,  say,  a quar- 
ter acre  a year,  that  each  class  could  take  in  hand  year 
after  year  for  -a  great  number  of  years.  There  would 
he  enough  to  serve  them  there  for  a century  in  the  way 
of  instruction? — The  same  was  said  about  a small 
wood  that  w.as  sold  at  the  time,  that  that  might  have 
been  kept.  My  answer  is  first  of  -all  that  there  is'  no  • 
road  -to  it,  and  it  is  a very  long  way  around. 

15195.  But  it  is  quite  near  your  nearest  field? — 

There  is  no  road,  and  we  would  have  to  get  a right  of 
way  through  a tenant's  land. 

15196.  The  tenant  was  your  tenant  at  the  time. 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  arranging  with 
the  Estates  Commissioners? — I think  there  would.  I 
think  the  Estates  Commissioners  found  it  hard  enough 
to  settle  with  this  tenant  without  asking  for  a right 
of  way  for  us.  You  cannot  carry  on  agricultural  edu- 
cation of  that  kind  unless  you  have  it  under  the  eye 
of  the  superintendent. 

15107.  Was  that  difficulty  considered  at  the  time  ? — 

It  was.  We  wanted  to  retain  all  the  mountain  to 
breed  a hardy  race  of  sheep  on  it;  but  the  tenants 
would  not  have  tolerated  the  Department  keeping  that 
land,  and  there  were  also  agrarian  troubles  at  the 
time. 

15198.  Not  an  acre  of  this  land  has  gone  to  the 
tenants  ? — They  got  the  good  land,  but  not  the  bog. 

15190.  They  got  the  land  that  was  in  their  own  oc- 
cupation ? — Yes,  and  a good  deal  more. 

15200.  This  large  bit  has  been  sold,  not  to  the 
tenant,  but  to  an  outsider  ? — That  was  left  to  the  Es- 
tates Commissioners.  What  the  Department  wanted 
was  to  get  clear  of  all  agrarian  troubles.  They  marked 
off  on  the  map  the  areas  they  wanted  for  their  primary 
objects — a station  for  stock  in  (Connaught  and  for 
breeding  stock  in  Connaught. 

15201.  Is  not  this  an  agricultural  college  for  (Con- 
naught ? — No ; I think  not.  They  won’t  be  satisfied 
with  that.  It  is  intended  to  have  an  agricultural 
school  attached  to  it.  But  the  primary  object  of  the 
land  is  a sub-centre  for  Connaught  to  enable  us  to 
decentralise  as  much  as:  possible.  There  are  a whole 
lot  of  small  matters  that  farmers  in  the  West  write 
to  us  (about  .that  can  be  much  better  dealt  with  there. 

And  we  contemplate  having  offices  there  to  relieve  the 
central  office  of  such  operations.  That  was  the  first 
thing.  Then  there  were  agrarian  troubles,  and  we 
were  glad  to  get  quit  of  that.  We  did  intend  at  first 
to  sell  to  the  tenants  ourselves ; but  afterwards  we 
asked  the  Estates  Commissioners,  as  they  were  the 
body  dealing  with!  land,  to  constitute  this  an  estate, 

■and  divide  it  up  among  the  tenants  as  they  thought 
fit.  It  was  news  to  me  to  some  extent  to  learn  that 
the  bog  had  not  gone  .to  the  tenants,  but  to  an  ad- 
joining owner.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  seemed  to  satisfy  the  tenants 
very  well.  There  has  been  no  trouble  since. 

15202.  It  is  not  from  that  point  of  view  I ask  yon  ?■ 

There  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a piece  .of 
bog  land,  and  we  have  such  in  Ballybaise,  and  when 
we  come  to  have  further  agricultural  schools,  and  have 
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to  deal  with  the  reclamation  ol  the  turf  we  must 
have  some  bog.  I personally  was  very  glad  to  get  the 
Estates  Commissioners  to  take  up  that  land,  and  dis- 
pose of  it. 

15203.  They  were  your  brokers  in  that  transfer 
transaction  l— Yes ; and  they  did  the  work  very  well. 
It  was  a great  relief  to  me  personally,  for  I found  it 
impossible  to  deal  with  these  tenants. 

15204.  (Mr.  Brown).— We  had  a considerable  body 
of  evidence  on  the  question  of  school  gardens  ? — With 
regard  to  school  gardens,  there  is  no  one  more  in  favour 
of  them  than  I am.  I think  one  effect  will  be,  if  we 
start  school  gardens  now,  that  the  horticultural  plots 
that  have  been  started  by  our  horticultural  instructors 
will  be  neglected.  Instead  of  attending  to  them,  and 
making  them  the  success  they  anticipated,  the  horti- 
cultural instructor’s  time  will  be  fully  devoted  to 
school  gardens  ; and  my  own  feeling  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  school  gardens  let  us  have  separate  men 
for  them,  and  let  ns  not  jeopardise  the  success  of  our 
horticultural  plots. 

15205.  The  adea  is  that  the  horticultural  plots  should 
be  attached  to  the  schools  ? — That  is  not  a school  gar- 
den. In  school  gardens  each  boy  has  his  plot. 

15206.  It  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  done  that 
•way.  The  idea  is  that  your  demonstratiop^plots  or 
horticultural  plots  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  schools 
where  practical  instruction  can  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren  ?— -Where  they  can  be  used  for  the  children  as 
well  'as  the  .adults  ? 

15207.  (Mr.  Ogilme).— Not  necessarily  the  same  plot 
■for  children  as  for  adults  ?— I think  you  will  never 
make  school  gardens  .a  success  unless  you  make  them 
educational,  and  justsuited  forthe  children.  We  tram 
all  our  men  at  Glasnevin  on  that  system.  We  have 
6Cbool  gardens  there,  so  that  if  they  have  to  take  up 
this  work  they  could  know  how  to  run  these  school  gar- 
dens. But  I personally  fear  that  the  foundations  that 
have  been  laid  in  horticulture  might  be  neglected,  and 
nothing  built  on  them. 

15208.  (Chairman). — That  is,  that  the  horticultural 
•instructors  would  have  too  much  to  do  ? — Yes. 

15209.  (Mr.  Brown).— Suppose  you  take  a county 
where  the  horticultural  plots  are  neglected,  the  people 
take  no  interest  in  them,  but  where  there  is  a strong 
anxiety  that  they  should  he  brought  to  the  vicinity  of 
a school  and  the  children  should  be  interested  in 
them?— I was  not  thinking  of  the  horticultural  de- 
monstration plots.  But  instructors  have  been  to  vil- 
lages, and  got  the  owners  of  cottages  in  those  villages 
to  plant  some  trees.  In  the  case  of  fruit  trees  you 
want  a man  to  go  to  these  people,  and  see  that  the 
fruit  trees  are  not  neglected.  A great  many  people 
imagine  .all  they  have  to  do  is  to  plant  fruit  trees. 
■But  they  must  prune  them  .and  spray  them,  and  they 
want  instruction  for  that.  And  I fear  in  counties 
where  trees  have  been  planted  in  cottage  gardens  they 
will  be  neglected  if  the  instructors  are  taken  off  to  at- 
tend to  school  gardens.  There  are  a large  number  of 
schools  in  a county,  and  they  will  all  want  school  gar- 
dens. 

15210.  Not  necessarily  ?— I don’t  say  they  will  get 
them,  but  they  will  want  them. 

15211.  Supposing  in  the  beginning  it  was  only  pro- 
posed to  have  such  a limited  number  as  a horticultural 
instructor  could  reach  consistently  with  his  other 
duties  ? — The  question  is,  can  he,  consistently  with  his 
present  duties,  do  it? 

15212.  Suppose  it  is  substituted'  for  his  lectures? — 
He  lectures  at  night  time,  and  he  cannot  very  well  do 
gardening  work  at  night  time,  at  least,  not  in  the 
winter. 

.15213.  But  his  travelling  over  the  county  for  the 
lectures  takes  up  a lot  of  time  1 — Yes,  but  be  has  got 
to  go  over  the  county  some  way.  I am  thoroughly  in 
favour  of  school  gardens.  I have  not  lost  sight  of 
them.  You  will  see  such  gardens  at  Glasnevin,  where 
we  train  our  men,  and  we  are  prepared  to  show  you 
excellent  specimens. 

15214.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  not  Mr.  Brown’s  question — 
could  not  the  site  for  these  demonstration  plots  be 
supplied  in  the  vicinity  of  a school? — How  many 
would  he  have? 

15215.  (Mr.  Brown). — 'Say  ten ; there  are  ten  al- 
ready which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon ; they  have  not 
been  a success? — If  you  have  ten,  won’t  you  have 
a demand  for  twenty  next  winter? 


(Mr.  jot.  If  the  hortmflM 

instructor  cannot  attend  to  them  consistently  -ui,. 
other  duties. 

15216.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  desire  for  twenty  is  a bt 
that  things  are  going  well ; whereas  the  desire  to  u 
the  ten  go  is  a sign  that  the  present  system  is  „!! 
going  well  ? — I don’t  want  you  to  talcet  it  that  I a™ 
against  this.  But  I object  to  the  county,  haviiw 
spent  money  planting  trees,  abandoning  them 
going  for  something  new.  na 

15217.  Is  it  not  dictating  to  them  far  more  to  sav 
“You  shall  have  no  horticultural  instructor  at 
all  ” ?— No  ; what  I say  is  let  us  have  a separate  mJ 
for  this  work.  I don’t  think  you  would  require  quite 
as  high-paid  a -man  for  a school  garden  as  a horticul. 
tural  instructor.  A school  garden  might  be  done  tT  . 
man  who  had  not  the  same  qualifications  or  training 

15218.  I think  the  instruction  in  a school  garden 
ought  'to  be  of  the  best  possible  description.  You  alio 
•have  the  teachers  of  these  schools  most  anxious  to  co 
operate  in  every  possible  way  ?— Yes ; they  might  be 
trained. 

15219.  And  the  horticultural  instructor  should  visit 
the  school  once  a week,  and  anything  done  in  the  mean, 
time  should  be  done  under  his  direction  by  the  teacher 
of  the  school  1 — In  the  spring  time  when  he  is  teaching 
a lot  of  children  in  ten  classes  to  plant  seeds  that  man 
will  want  to  be  at  his  elbow  pretty  constantly. 

15220.  (Chairman). — Could  not  the  woyk  be  done 
by  the  teachers  with  a general  superintendence?- 
I think  it  would  require  the  time  of  one  man. 

15221.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Would  not  it  depend  on  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers? — Certainly, 
it  would. 

15222.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  could  not  be  taken  np 
unless  the  teacher  of  a school  was  himself  not  merely 
enthusiastic,  but  to  some  extent  informed  on  the 
subject.  And  with  that,  perhaps,  a less  frequent 
and  less  continuous  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
horticultural  instructor  than  you  contemplate,  migi 
suffice? — It  is  just  one  of  those  points  on  -which  wi 
touch  the  work  of  the  National  Commissioners.  I an 
not  sure  how  far  this  would  be  better  worked  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Commissioners  or  with  the 
Technical  Instruction  Branch. 

15223.  (Chairman). — If  that  difficulty  could  be  got 
over  and  you  could  really  get  a proper  superintendence 
of  these  gardens  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
time  of  the  horticultural  instructors,  you  would  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  soheme? — Very  strongly. 
I would  like  to  see  each  National  School  in  Ireland 
with  its  school  garden.  If  it  rests  with  ns  I am  pre- 
pared to  do  all  I can  to  encourage  it. 

15224.  (Mr.  Broun). — The  gardens  are  there  and  it 
is  part  of  the  scheme  in  some  counties ; prises  are 
given  to  teachers  for  the  best  kept  gardens?— Yea. 

15225.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  to  the  central  schemes  m 
have  it  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  at  least 
desirable  that  the  Department,  should  have  conmuni- 
cated  with  the  local  authorities  before  planting  at 
their  headquarters  an  institution  like  a tobacco  estab- 
lishment with  which  they  had  no  connection.  This 
establishment  was  put  up  without  yotur  saying,  “ 
are  going  to  do  it  ’’  ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — In  King’s  County? 

15226.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  same  thing  would  apply 
to  some  of  your  central  colleges? — All  our  central 
administrative  schemes  would  apply  equally  to  the 
whole  county.  Whenever  we  have  work  that  can  he. 
uniformly  distributed  over  a county  we  delegate  as 
much  as  we  oan  to  tire  County  Committee. 
tobacco  is  a crop  that  costs  an  immense  sum  of  money 
and  can  only  be  established  in  a few  places,  as  «e 
Inland  Revenue  authorities,  would  allow.  If  we  1®* 
asked  the  County  Committees  to  select  centres,  every 
one  would  have  selected  their  own  county.  We  oouw 
only  do  it  in  three  places.  If  we  ever  get  to  the® 
stage  when  tobacco-growing  becomes  general,  by 
means  let  us  have  tobacco-growing  in  every  county, 
•and  an  instructor  in  every  county.  I 
objection  was  taken  to  the  Department  ' 
ing  fruit  plots  without  consulting  the 
people.  But  ou-r  object  was  to  get  the 
fruit  into  the  English  markets,  and  for  that  teas) 
we  selected  the  very  first  centres  we  oo 
find,  and  got  a sufficiently  large  area  planted  m 0 
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. that  the  produce  of  that  -would  be  eufficient 
?°mnke  it  worth  our  while  taking  special  trouble  to 
Sftfc  I don’t  think  it  is  a very  serious  cnti- 
Lv  the  Department  have  done  anything  for 
CJSm  to  say™  £ m in  a county,  when  it  is 
a county,  haj  p nt  * i think  the  county 

fZidbe^  glad  itwas*  the  ^favoured  one.  Tobacco 
growing  is  a vfry  costly  scheme,  and  we  can  only  do 

ifc  l522T\Mr.  CMich).— Have  you  not  four  : Meath, 
^f'tWy,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford  ?-Meath, 

19 
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^la^f^iloTon  a large  scale!— There  are  77i  acres 
S' that  tobacco  business 

^sSSVli?™  evidence  see  have  had  another 
JS  of  meetings  ot  the  County  Committees,  and 
I wish  to  briefly  state  what  is  being  done.  We 
are  now  preparing  for  our  seventh 
■rear  the  sixth  agricultural  year  closing  at  Christ 
mas.  All  the  County  Committees  have  taken  up 
the  work,  and  there  never  was  less  friction  be- 
tween us  and  the  County  Committees.  The  work  has 
ZS  Sen  don.  more  ripidly  and  the  only  trouble 
is  that  some  of  the  Committee®  have  not  been  able  to 
get  all  they  would  like,  o!r  go  quite  as  far  as  they 
would  like,  without  instructors.  But  it  is  plMSMLt 
to  know  they  all  want  the  schemes.  The  whole  ten- 
dency is  for  more. 

15231.  (Chairman). — The  two  counties  you,  men- 
tioned before  are' wholly  without  instructors  <— les ; 
Donegal  and  Dublin  are  wholly  without  instructors. 
The  Department  -will  soon  be  confronted  with,  a-  oim- 
cultv,  that  a limit  must  be  put  to  the  extension  of 
these  schemes,  and  I apprehend  a tame  will  come 
when  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  friction  on  that 
ground.  Hitherto  the  schemes  have  been  extended, 
but  we  have  come  to  a point  when  we  must  absolutely 
limit  the  operations  of  Committees.  That  will  come 
in,  a year  or  two,  and  with  it  there  will  be  a good 
deal  of  discontent.  That  is  inevitable.  Still  I dont 
anticipate  the  Committees  will  he  so  unreasonable 
as  they  might  have  been  a few  years  ago,  because  now 
they  understand,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  they 
are  getting  their  fair  proportion  of  the  money  avail- 
able, I hope  we  will  be  able  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  not  possible  with  our  present  funds  to  increase  it. 

15232.  Is  that  on  financial  grounds?— On  financial 
grounds  entirely.  We  will  either  have  to  get  more 
money  in  order  to  allow  the  schemes  to  expand,  or 
some  of  the  counties  must  cut  off  some  of  the  schemes 
to  let  others  of  more  service  expand. 

15233.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I should  like  to  hear  your 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  expanding?— There 
is  an  alternative.  We  might  succeed  in  getting  a few 
Committees  to  combine  for  some  schemes  ; it  might  be 
for  agricultural  education  or  instruction  in  poultry 
i.-ob.rvi-r.rr  in  sonw  way  economies  will  have  to  be 


some  way  economies  ^ 

mioowu,  as  a few  Committees  are  expending  more 
than  their  fair  share. 

15234.  (Chairman). — Might  there  not  be  saving  on 
the  other  hand  ; might  you  nolt  be  able  to  dispense 
with  sources  of  expense,  with  no  itinerant  instruction  ? 
—In  agricultural  education  there  will  be  no  saving 
that  will  go  far.  The  amount  to  be  spent  on  agri- 
cultural education,  if  our  scheme  is  to  be  a success, 
should  be  very  great  indeed.  Economies,  however, 
must  be  effected  in  such  things  as  poultry  keeping. 
The  Department  never  anticipated  they  would  per- 
manently continue  giving  instruction  in  poultry  keep- 

mi5235.  They  will  have  learned  thedr  lessons  ?— Yes  ; 
and  while  we  might  continue  for  some  years  looking 
after  the  breeding,  our  energies  would  be  more,  directed 
to  marketing,  and,  undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some 
saving  there ; but  in  the  case  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, none. 

15236.  Take  itinerant  instruction,  do  you  think  that 
is  permanent  ? — That  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  actual  expense  of  agricultural  itinerant 
instruction  will  cease,  but  it  will  be  spent  under 


the  head  of  agricultural  education.  There  is  another  • j_ 
head  of  expenditure  suggested  by  a great  many  wit-  profes3or 
nesses,  and  that  is  what  may  be  called  model  farms,  Campbell, 
having  a farm  in  each  county. 

15237.  (Mr.  Brown)— Or  three  or  four?— I am 
afraid  there  will  have  to  be  more  funds  before  that 
soheme  can  be  embarked  on. 

15238.  (Mr.  Ocfihie).—It  was  put  to  us  that  it  would 
cost  nothing?— Oh,  indeed. 

15239.  (Mr.  Dryden).—' The  theory  of  some  of  the 
■witnesses  was  that  the  farm  would  pay  its  way,  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  farm? — Well,  we  have  never  yet 
known  of  a county  where  we  could  make  agricultural 
education  pay.  . . 

15240.  (Chairman). — Some  of  the  witnesses  put  it  in 
this  way  (I  think  Sir  Nicholas  Gosselin  and  others), 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a farm  of  twenty 
or  thirty  acres  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Department,  simply  with,  a view  of  showing 
that  a farm  properly  conducted!  would  be  a paying 
concern?— My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  best  proof 
you  can  get  is  that  there  are  farmers  of  that  size 
ot  holding  making  them  pay,  and  wo  are  willing  to 
give  you  figures  and  facts.  Now,  I need  hardly  tell 
you  that  if  an  officer  of  the  Department  were  placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  run  a farm  of 
that  kind  he  would  be  handicapped  at  every  turn. 

The  Department  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  tried 
to  do  work  directly.  But  if  you  got  the  men  started 
on  Monday,  by  Wednesday  they  would  have  struck 
for  double  pay,  because  it  was  a Government  insti- 
tution. You  could  not  work  it.  No  doubt,  a demon- 
stration. farm  is  excellent.  But  there  are  plenty  of 
them  all  over  the  country.  You  have  only  to  go  to 
a good  farmer  and  say.  “ Allow  me  to  keep  youT 
accounts  and  publish  them.”  You  could  get  them  all 
over  the  country.  .,  „ , , 

15241.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  farmers  who  are  following  the  advioeof  the 
instructors,  and  you  can  see  the  results  (—1  hat  is 
instruction  with  regard  to  tha  details  of  the  work. 

But  I don’t  know  that  any  farmer  is  being  guided  m 
all  his  financial  operations  by  an  instructor,  xou 
have  had  plenty  of  witnesses  from  Cavan  and  Down 
to  show  that  these  instructors  have  been  an  immense 

ad152428'('Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  think  any  farmer 
would  really  show  you  his  accounts?— You  have  only 
to  give  him  a little  subsidy.  We  oould  send  a clerk 
to  keep  his  accounts  if  necessary.  That  would  be 
cheaper  than  running  a farm  ourselves.,  3 . have often 
wanted  to  do  that  with  regard  to  ^ter  dauying, 
and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  the 
only  way  to  tackle  it.  ....  - , „ 

15243.  Are  you  going  to  speak  about  winter  dairy- 
ing?—I am  not.  It  is  a difficult  scheme  to  tacUe_ 

I think  the  best  way  would  be  to.  to  the  fanners 
who  are  doing  it,  and  say,  “ Will  you  allow  me  to  put 
a man  here  to  keep  your  accounts,  and  let  us  publish 
them,  and  we  will  give  you  a .small  ,s^slf/  ^0  ,ht  g 
trouble  0 AH  you  want  to  da  is  to  show  that  these 
men  are  paying7  their  way.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
further  demonstration. 

15244.  (Chairman). — We  had  evidence  both  from 
Mayo  and  Donegal  that  calls  for  * fhat  they 

I notice  that  in  Mayo  there  was  a statement  that! hey 
had  sent  up  a scheme  that  had  not  been  attended  to. 

I have  got  toft  scheme  before,  me.  The  late  Secretary 
there  stated  that  thin  eeh.me  uaa  curtly 

sr  js^sr  ass  * as  £ ss-ga 

inrtruetion  to  riST—  sch»e  to 
Soo*?  “ Instruction  in  Dairy  Work  by  »t»«* 
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correspondence,  I have  to  state  that  the  Department 
have  had  under  consideration  the  resolution  of  your 
Committee  to  expend.  £110  for  the  equipping  of  a flax 
mill,  and  £250  for  opening  limestone  quarries.  But 
in  the  absence  of  details  of  the  precise  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  these  amounts,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  decision.  The  Department 
must  accordingly  repeat  the  request  already  made  to 
you  that  these  particulars  should  be  furnished  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  assist  your  Com- 
mittee they  furnish  the  fallowing  particulars  to  be 
answered: — Is  it  proposed  to  use  the  preposed  mill 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  scutching? 
Is  there  a flax  mill  already  at  Ardnaree,  and  if  not, 
how  far  is  the  nearest  flax  mill  from  that  place? 
What  is  the  nature  and  estimated  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment required:?  To  whom  will  the  mill  belong?  By 
whom  is  it  to  be  managed,  and  how  is  the  cost  of 
working  it  to  he  met?  If  it  is  intended  to  use  the 
mill  for  the  scutching  of  the  flax  of  the  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  what  amount  per  stone  is  to  be 
charged  for  suoh  scu telling?  If  the  mill  is  to  be  used 
for  above  purpose,  will  any  private  interest  be  affected 
thereby?  With  regard  to  the  limestone  quarries, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  provided 
under  this  part  of  the  education  scheme?  On  what 
items  is  the  sum  of  £250  set  aside  to  be  expended  ” ? 
I had  better  give  you  the  answers  to  the  queries. 

“ (1)  Both  instruction  and  the  scutching  of  flax  in  the 
district  alone.  (2)  No;  there  is  no  mill  nearer  than 
Farra,  eight  miles  distant.  (3)  About  £100  ; £72  to 
twelve  stooks,  £30  to  repair  the  present  wheel.  (4) 
A Co-operative  company  will  be  formed  if  necessary, 
and  the  management  will  be  given  to  one  member  of 
it.  The  cost  of  working  would  be  met  by  the  money 
of  the  shareholders  and  the  price  of  flax  sent  into  it. 

(5)  The  people  are  prepared  to  give  even  more  per 
stone  for  scutching  in  Ardnaree  than  in  other  mills. 
The  price  will  not  be  higher  than  other  mills  fix. 

(6)  No.” 

15245.  (Mr.  Micks).— W here  are  the  existing  mills? 
— There  is  one  at  Killala  and  one  at  Ballina. 


15246.  Is  it  home-grown  flax  they  are  dealing  with  ? 
—Tea  ; there  is  not  a considerable  quantity  there,  but 
it  is  capable  of  'development.  We  have  sent  down 
buyers  and  organisers  and  engineers  to  inspect  how  a 
co-operative  mill  could  be  started.  But  it  has  fallen 
through.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  limestone  quarries, 
“ What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  provided 
under  this  part  of  the  agricultural  instruction 
scheme?”  The  reply  to  that — it  was  not  answered  at 
all.  “ On  what  items  is  the  sum  of  £250  set  aside 
under  this  head  to  be  expended?”  “In  making  a 
road  to  approach  the  site  of  the  quarry.”  “ To  whom 
will  the  quarries  belong,  and  hc-w  is  the  cost  of  main- 
tauung  them  to  be  met  ?”  “ To  the  present  tenant  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  situated.”  “If  the  lime  pro- 
duced rs  to  be  sold,  what  price  is  it  proposed  to  charge 
therefor  ?”  " The  price  as  fixed  bv  the  owner.  ” “ Will 
any  private  interest  he  affected  by  the  sale  of  lime 
from  this  quarry?"  “It  will  compete  with  private 
quames  some  miles  distant.”  “Who  is  intended  to 
have  the  management  of  the  quarry?”  Answer,  “the 
owner.”  There  is  a long  correspondence  after  this. 
I mention  this  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  not  curtly 
refused.  But  there  axe  two  important  principles  in- 
volved in  this  First  of  all,  you  see,  there  was  no 
^ 6vf  kean  before  the  Agricultural 
Board  which  contemplated  giving  money  for  limestone 
quames  or  for  distributing  spraying  machines.  And 
before  the  Department  could  give  a satisfaotoiy  reply 
to  that,  they  would  have  to  work  all  this  out  in  great 
detail  and  bring  it  before  the  Board.  8 

15247.  Is  there  not  something  like  this  in 
Monaghan?— No.  Monaghan  is  the  only  other  county 
lfc  fo/warf  . production  of  Limestone 
and  the  making  of  roads  to  limestone  quarries  is  not  a 
^erT"M'  m .fy  .°P»m°Ji,  of  money  meant  for  educa- 
tion. It  would  interfere  with  private  enterprise 
The  proper  thing  is  a co-operative  society.  We  have 
sent  Mr.  Lybum  repeatedly  to  Monaghan.  We  have 
analysed  the  materials  and  given  them  all  the  advice 
we  can.  We  are  prepared,  to  give  them  engineers 
and  organisers.  But  the  Department  have  never  gone 
in  for  supplying  lime.  If  they  supplied  lime,  why 
not  supply  artificial  manure  ? If  you  supply  artificial 
manure,  u-hy  not  implements?  And  if  implement? 


why  not  cattle?  And  if  cattle,  whv  uni  - 
coat?  J 01  a maa’s 

15248.  (Chairman).— Asa  you  aware  whether  tv 
is  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  ?— I don’t  know^W 
there  are  financial  difficulties  sufficient.  The  R 
have  approved  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  nf 
operative  flax  mills,  and  have  done  so  in.  several  ^ 
And  I would  be  only  too  glad  if  we  could  get  ^ 
thing  of  the  kind  done  at  Ardnaree.  ° °m®‘ 

15249.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  would  hardly  do  it  the 
if  there  is  an  existing  one  at  the  other  side  nf  fv® 
water  ?— It  would  be  difficult ; but  I had  hoped  tw 
the  manager  of  the  present  mill  would  see  that  4 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  to  waive  hi 
lights.  1,18 

15250.  Or  he  might  take  your  assistance?— Yes-  at 
one  time  I hoped  he  would.  I have  had  much  coriM 
pondence  on  this  subject. 

15251.  (Chairman) . — When  was  the  tiling  finallv 
settled— give  us  the  dates?— There  was  a long  corres 
pondence,  extending  from  the  30th  December  iQrw 
to  June,  3906.  With  regard  to  Mayo,  there  was 
another  complaint  about  an  agricultural  instructor 
They  appornted  an  agricultural  instructor.  He  was 
a l°cal  man,  who  had  no  training.  He  was  asked  to 
attend  the  Department  to  be  examined.  He  was 
examined,  and  not  found  to  be  qualified.  The  Mavo 
County  Committee  wanted  the  Department  to  tram 
him,  and  the  Department  said  “ Certainly,”  but  lie 
has  got  to  compete  with  all  others  for  this  scholarship 
to  be  trained.  It  would  be  totally  unfair  that  the 
Department  should  admit  to  the  College  of  Science  a 
nominee  of  a County  Committee  when  there  are  fortv 
or  fifty  rejected  candidates,  as  there  are  this  year 
But  this  man  did  not  submit  himself  for  examination! 

15252.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Had  the  Department  sug- 
gested any  candidate  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
in  Mayo?— Yes;  there  was  another  gentleman  came 
forward,  Mr.  Perkins,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
qualified  m agriculture,  was  a fluent  Irish  speaker 
But  they  refused  him.  I think  they  refused  him 
because,  the  Department  recommended  him. 

15253.  The  Department  had  accepted  ham  is 
qualified  ? — Yes.  He  went  down,  and  addressed  the 
meeting  m Irish,  but  perhaps  they  did  not  understand 
He  was  examined  in  Irish  by  one  of  the  members. 

1S254.  (Mr.  Broxon)  — The  other  candidate  had  no 
qualifications  ? — The  other  candidate  had  no  quali- 
fications except  that  he  was  a Mayo  man.  I daresay 
he  may  have  been  a piactic&l  farmer. 

15255.  (Mr.  Ogilvte). — Had  he  been  farming  for 
some  time  ? — I think  so  ; a small  farmer.  The  com- 
plaint  is  that  the  Department  did  not  train  him. 
But  the  Department  could  not  pass  over  another  can- 
didate for  the  scholarship  unless  he  passed.  Another 
committee  was  Donegal.  Donegal  is  very  much  of  a 
blank,  except  as  regards  the  live-stock  scheme,  ti’e 
farm  prizes,  and  show  schemes.  Those  are  all  work- 
ing, and  wovking  satisfactorily  enough.  The  difficulty 
arose  over  the  appointment  of  an  itinerant  in- 
structor, who  was  a native  of  the  county.  Two 
girls  applied.  The  Department  refused  to  sanction 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  were  natives  of  the 
county,  but  requested  them  both  to  submit  themselves 
for  examination,  with  a view  to  being  sanctioned  for 
other  counties.  Both  accepted  the  invitation.  One 
presented  herself,  and  failed  to  pass  the  examination. 
She  was  two  terms  of  two  months  each  at  the  Munster 
Institute  in  1902-3,  aud  she  took  eleventh  place  out  of 
twelve  in  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  second  term.  It 
was  hinted  that  the  Department  “ failed  ” this  girl  to 
get  them  out  of  a difficulty.  That  is  not  so.  Butter- 
making  instructresses  have  to  go  through  a course  at 
the  Munster  Institute  of  not  two  months  or  four 
months,  but  of  over  five  sessions.  And  they  do  not 
nirmv  a *s  qualified  to  earn  a salary  of 
*100  who  has  only  undergone  a course  of  instruction 
of  two  or,  at  the  most,  of  four  months.  No  one  has 
ever  been  allowed,  to  my  knowledge,  to  qualify  (cer- 
tainly for  many  years)  as  a teacher  unless  they  have 
been  there  for  several  terms.  And  with  regard  to  the 
second  candidate,  after  accepting  the  invitation  she 
acted  on  the  advice  of  a friend,  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  stated,  and  refused  to  submit  herself  for 
examination.  This  girl  was  six  weeks  at  the  Albert 
College  in  the  old  days.  That  was  a six  weeks’  course 
to  assist  girls  who  were  making  butter  at  home  to  im- 
prove their  methods.  I am  sure  the  girl  was  very 
sensible  in  not  coming  forward,  because  she  knew  she 
had  not  been  trained.  If  the  county  had  sufficient 
funds,  and  if  the  county  could  be  divided  into  two,  as 
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in  the  case  of  Cork,  there  would  have  been  no  objection 
whatever  to  a girl  from  one  side  of  the  county  working 
on  the  other  side,  and  vice  versa.  That  you  might 
allow  quite  fairly.  ., 

15256.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  remember  the  pro- 
posal of  the  local  committee?— I do  not. 

15257  That  map  shows  the  four  .Parliamentary 
divisions  in  the  County  Donegal.  The  proposal  of  the 
local  committee  was  that  the  instructress  should  not  be 
employed  in  the  division  of  which  she  was  a native  ? — 

I fliink  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Committee  and  agreed  to  that. 

15258-  They  said  if  that  was  agreed  to  they  had 
nothing  further  to  say?— That  was  agreed  to. 

15259.  Then,  the  difficulty  may  be  regarded  as 
cettled  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  not.  The  difficulty  is  that 
they  don’t  have  the  money.  Very  few  counties  have 
money  for  two  instructresses.  But  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  that  should  not  be  done.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  himself  went  down  and  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  Council  of  Agriculture  was  the 
place  to  bring  this  forward ; and  if  the  Council  of 
Agriculture  considered  that  this  resolution  of  the  De- 
partment should  be  rescinded,  rescinded  it  should  be. 
But  that  was  never  brought  forward  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Donegal. 

15260.  (Chairman). — The  rule  prevailing  at  the 
time  was  that  you  would  not  appoint  an  instructor 
who  was  a native  of  the  county  ? — That  is  so. 

15261.  (Mr.  Brown). — Can  you  tell  us  when  that 
rule  was  made  ? — I am  not  quite  sure. 

15262.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  the  start,  I suppose?— No, 
not  at  the  start.  It  was  because  of  the  difficulties 
that  in  practice  arose  that  we  made  the  rule.  It  was 
made  after  we  had  experience  of  the  other  rule,  and 
at  the  private  request  of  numerous  members  of  Com- 
mittees who,  although  they  may  not  have  expressed 
it  in  public,  have  privately  told  us  it  is  a most  bene- 
ficial rule.  c 

15263.  It  was  an  existing  rule,  and  you  acted  on  it  t 
— Yes,  and  the  only  counties  that  have  raised  any  ob- 
jections are  Donegal  and  Limerick.  It  does  not 
trouble  Limerick  much,  because  they  have  appointed 
an  instructor  lately  who  is  not  a native  of  the  county. 
But  in  Donegal  it  still  remains  a difficulty. 

15264.  The  evidence  we  got  when  Monsignor 
M‘ Glynn  gave  his  evidence  was  that  the  only  question 
at  issue  was  would  you  or  would  you  not  recognise 
that  a native  of  one  Parliamentary  Division  might  be 
eligible  for  employment  in  another  ? — There  is  a ques- 
tion behind  that.  Are  they  going  to  have  two  instruc- 
tors. We  never  contemplated  more  than  one. 

15265.  It  is  a very  large  county  ? — That  is  so.  At 
the  outset  they  usually  begin  with  one.  I personally 
can  see  no  reason  why  a girl  who  was  born  in  one  part 
of  a county  cannot  woik  in  another  part.  We  have 
that  in  the  Counties  Cork  and  Tipperary.  .... 

15266.  And  you  might  try  it  in  Donegal,  which  is 
probably  on  the  same  level  as  regards  size? — In  Done- 
gal this  year  they  have  made  provision  for  one  agri- 
cutuial  instructor,  one  poultry,  one  horticultural,  and 
two  butter-making  instructresses. 

15267.  If  you  agree  to  their  proposal  where  there 
is  only  one,  it  would  mean  that  one  division  would  be 
cut  out.  But  Donegal  is  large  enough  to  have  two  if 
it  had  funds  ? — Yes. 

15268.  (Chairman). — Have  you  also  come  to  terms 
with  Donegal? — No,  because  we  have  been  waiting  for 
them  to  bring  the  matter  forward  at  the  Council  of 
Agriculture.  They-  have  not  done  so. 

15269.  In  this  particular  case  you  acted  on  the  rule 
and  the  Donegal  people  resented  that,  and  did  not  ap- 
point any  instructor  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

15270.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  could  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance have  approved  of  either  of  these  appointments 
because  they  had  not  the  qualifications  (—Only  one 
was  examined,  but  that  point  did  not  arise  at  the 
outset. 

15271.  (Chairman). — That  was  subsequent.  You 
had  refused  to  train.  You  examined  as  to  whether 
she  was  competent  to  go  somewhere  else  ? — Quite  so, 
and  the  other  did  not  come  up  at  all.  If  the  girl 
really  was  qualified  it  would  be  a hardship  if  she 
could  not  get  employment,  and  we  would  have  very 
soon  got  her  employment  elsewhere.  Other  candidates 
were  wanted.  Another  statement  with  regard  to  this 
is  that  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Scheme  this  is 
not  the  rule  that  is  enforced,  and  that  the  National 
Commissioners  do  not  enforce  it.  But  the  teachers 
under  the  National  Commissioners  have  no  patronage 
to  bestow,  as  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  and 


poultry  instructors  have.  They  have  a great  deal  of  ffov.  2,  100(5. 
patronage.  They  go  round  and  select  the  beneficiaries  — 
under  a scheme,  and,  rightly  cr  wrongly,  people  think  p566’” 
they  are  going  to  get  something.  I believe  Donegal  <jUmPbe  ' 
sent  round  a snowball  resolution.  Some  counties  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  some  took  no  notice.  But  all  the 
other  counties,  whatever  they  may  have  said  to  that 
resolution,  axe  very  glad  indeed  of  this  rule. 

15272.  At  all  events,  they  have  not  asked  you  to 
modify  it? — No,  they  welcome  it.  I don’t  know 
whether  there  is  any  other  county  where  there  is  any 
certain  comnlaint. 

15273.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  was  a question  from 
Cavan  over  instructors.  Some  change  of  front  was 
pointed  out  in  the  newspapers. 

15274.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  are  not  speaking  of  evi- 
dence ? 

(Mr.  Micks). — No. 

(Witness). — It  was  also  stated  in  Donegal  that  no 
application  for  premiums  could  be  obtained  for  the 
Congested  Districts  owing  to  the  high  price  of  ani- 
mals. Mr.  Gordon  tells  me  that  they  got  more  appli- 
cations than  they  could  give  premiums  for,  and  passed 
the  names  on  to  the  Department  with  the  request  that 
the  Department  should  supply  the  bulls,  and  that  was 
done.  The  statement  was  made  by  Monsignor 
M ‘Glynn  (Q.  7185). 

15275.  (Mr.  Brown). — This  was  a resolution  of  his 
Committee  which  he  was  there  giving? — My  reply  to 
that  is  that  they  got  more  applications  than  they 
could  fulfil,  and  we  gave  special  premiums  to  those 
whom  they  could  not  supply  in  the  congested  portion. 

15276.  This  answer  I read  is  rather  a criticism  on 
the  practice  of  marking  premium  bulls? — It  is  more 
than  that.  It  states  positively  that  the  premium 
scheme  is  not  taken  up  in  the  Congested  Districts. 

Now,  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever — I think  Mr. 

Gordon  will  bear  me  out  in  that — we  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  getting  these  premiums  taken  up  in 
the  Congested  Districts.  The  county  wants  a little 
organisation,  but  there  is  a Secretary  for  that  pur- 
pose. I say  that  in  addition  to  the  county  premiums, 
eighteen  bulls  were  given  in  Donegal  this  year. 

15277.  I see  here  the  Donegal  Committee  also  claim 
that  the  Department  should  contribute  at  least  £3  for 
every  £1  of  rate  raised  in  the  county.  Isn’t  it  a fact 
that  Donegal  and  some  other  counties  get  a higher 
proportion  than  many  other  counties  in  Ireland  of  the 
endowment? — They  do,  and  in  addition  they  get  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  which  is  spent  directly  by  the 
Department,  quite  apart  from  the  county  schemes. 

15278.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  Donegal 
gets  ? — Three-fifths  or  30s.  per  £,  as  against  five-ninths 
in  other  counties. 

15279.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  you  have  already  pre- 
pared a financial  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
expenditure  in  Congested  Districts  for  agricultural 
purposes  since  the  agricultural  work  was  handed  over 
to  the  Department? — I can  certainly  give  you  the 
figures  for  this  year.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  I can 
give  you  the  figures  from  the  beginning.  They  are 
only  three  years. 

15280.  Before  going  for  the.  afternoon  would  you 
kindly  say  if  there  is  not,  as  I thought  there  was, 
a statement  giving  such  particulars  in  the  Congested 
Districts  that  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment, a statement  showing  what  expenditure  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  since  the  work  was  handed 
over  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — I will  deal 
with  that.  I think  on  the  last  occasion  when  I gave 
evidence  you  rather  demurred  to  the  statement  which 
I made  that  the  staff  which  I represented  were 
placed  in  a position  totally  different  to  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  service  known  to  me  in  that  while 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  County  Councils  and 
Agricultural  Board  called  for  work  to  be  done,  the 
staff  was  supplied  by  the  Treasury,  and  while  the 
country  told  them  they  were  going  too  slow,  the 
Treasury  insisted  they  were  going  too  fast. 

15281.  Have  they  said)  that?— Most  assuredly., 

Mr.  Spring  Rice,  even  earlier,  thought  , so.  Well,  we 
were  going  much  slower  then  than  we  are  now.  Ha 
came  over  here  and  went  in  to  work,  I may  assume, 
and  said  we  were  going  too  fast.  I can  only  hope  that 
the  experience  you  have  had  during  the  course  of  this 
investigation  has  led  the  Committee  to  the  same 
opinion  as  myself.  The  Department  are  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  the  expenditure  on  all  county 
schemes;  and  for  this  work,  including  agricultural 
education,  agricultural  schools,  together  with  a great 
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deal  of  office  work ; we  have  only  four  inspectors,  one 
for  each  province.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  work  is 
not  properly  inspected,  and  could  not  be  done  unless 
we  had  double  that  number. 

15282.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  divide  your  in- 
spectors ? — Practically  that ; Mr.  Gallagher  for 
Connaught,  Mr.  Wood  for  Leinster,  Dr.  Hinchcliffe 
for  Ulster,  Mr.  Gordon  takes  Munster  and  all  the 
difficult  counties.  I submit  if  the  Department  could 
inspect  the  work  a little  better  they  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  County  Committees  oftener  to  receive  their 
views.  And  if  a County  Committee  really  insisted 
on  an  entirely  new  scheme,  the  Department  would  be 
able,  perhaps,  if  they  had  more  inspectors,  to  sanc- 
tion that  scheme.  But  at  the  present  time  it  takes  us 
all  our  time  to  check  the  work  of  all  these  Committees 
in  the  schemes  which  I have  described.  If  they  had, 
in  addition  to  that,  to  look  over  the  details  of  special 
schemes  in  different  counties,  I need  hardly  tell  you 
their  task  would  be  imposible.  Wo  try,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  our  schemes  applicable  to  all  the 


counties,  to  make  the  general  plan  of  the  scheme  tti 
same,  but  leaving  the  County  Committees  to  fill  i 
details.  If  each  county  had  an  entirely  ffifaJ? 
system  for  improving  horses  and  for  cattle  and 
those  other  schemes,  you  can  understand  we  would 
quire  a very  much  bigger  staff  than  we  have  at  dip 
sent,  when  we  have  these  schemes  fairly  uniform  * 

15283.  (Chairman). — Your  schemes  are  of  thp 
nature  of  what  are  practically  model  schemes  '—That 
is  so.  My  point  is  that  if  a county  was  to  depart 
from  them  altogether  and  have  an  entirely  new  set 
of  schemes;  if  the  Department  was  to  sanction  those 
it  would  require  far  more  inspection ; and  that  is  a 
point  I want  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  Department’s  schemes  are  cast-iron. 

15284.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  six  inspectors?— We 
have  seven  for  the  agricultural  portion— four  for 
county  work  and  agricultural  inspection;  ona  for 
estates  and  buildings,  Mr.  Robertson;  one  to  assist 
with  the  general  schemes  I have  been  talking  about  ■ 
and  one  for  vetting  horses. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


15284a. — (Witness). — What  I wish  to  say  now  is  with 
reference  to  the  work  in  the  Congested  Districts.  I re- 
ferred to  it  when  I formerly  gave  evidence,  but  I did 
not  go  into  any  details ; but  as  the  question  has  been 
raised  on  several  occasions  as  to  what  the  Depart- 
ment is  doing,  I think  it  worth  while  to  go  fully  into 
it.  The  matter  is  very  complicated,  and  I would  ?sk 
your  careful  attention  to  this  point.  By  section  18 
of  the  Act  creating  the  Department,  the  Department 
are  excluded  from  spending  any  of  their  funds  in 
Congested  Districts.  At  that  time  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  were  themselves  administering  a large 
sum  there.  • , 

15285.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  it  not  small  sum? — A 
large  sum,  more  than  £10,000.  It  is  a very  much  larger 
sum  than  the  Department  has  with  reference  to  the  rest 
of  the  county.  I say  £10,000  ; that  is  an  under-estimate 
I believe,  but  we  may  take  it  at  that  for  the  present. 
The  point  that  I wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  is  this, 
because  it  has  been  referred  to  on  several  occasions 
on  the  Board’s  Minutes,  namely,  that  the  Depart- 
ment’s endowment  was  intended  for  N on-Congested 
Districts;  and  the  people  of  the  Non-Congestea  Dis- 
tricts naturally  expect  that  the  money  should  be  re- 
served for  them.  Now,  at  the  outset  of  the  work  the 
Department  were  met  with  a very  serious  difficulty, 
namely,  that  the  congested  areas  were  not  co-extensive 
with  either  a rural  district  or  a county.  The  unit 
of  area  that  was  taken  in  scheduling  Congested  Dis- 
tricts was  an  electoral  division,  but  the  Department’s 
rate  was  applicable  to  the  whole  county,  so  that  if 
they  raised  a rate  over  a whole  county  they  were  pre- 
cluded from  spending  it  in  the  Congested  Districts. 
The  smallest  unit  of  Tating  is  the  county,  but  by 
going  back  to  the  old  educational  Act,  1888  and  1889, 
the  Department  were  empowered  to  raise  a rate  over 
a rural  district,  but  then  the  rual  district  was  not 
co-extensive  with  the  area  of  a Congested  District, 
so  it  amounted  to  this,  that  we  had  four  classes  of 
rural  districts  to  deal  with.  The  first  was  a wholly 
Non-Congested  Rural  District.  Then  we  had  a mainly 
Congested  Rural  District ; and  finally  we  had  a wholly 
Congested  Rural  District  to  deal  with.  Now,  the  De- 
partment could  only  raise  a rate  over  a whole  rural 
district.  If  they  raised  a rate  over  a congested  area 
they  were  precluded  from  going  into  it,  yet  they  could 
exclude  the  wholly  congested  and  they  could  include 
wholly  non-congested.  But  the  difficulty  was  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  other  two,  because  if  you 
raised  a rate  over  the  whole  you  could  only  spend  it 
ever  part.  What  wo  actually  did  was,  we  included 
the  mainly  Non-Congested  District  and  raised  the 
rate  over  it  as  well  as  the  non-congested,  and  we  ex- 
cluded the  wholly  congested  and  the  mainly  congested. 
But  we  were  still  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  we 
were  not  allowed  to  spend  money  over  a small  portion 
of  the  mainly  Non-Congested  Rural  District,  and  we 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  agreeing  to  contribute  pro  rata  with  the  De- 
partment in  respect  of  the  congested  portion.  At  the 
some  time  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  carrying 
on  their  schemes,  and  we  had  this  happening,  that 
there  was  a little  portion  non-congested  which  was 
excluded,  and  we  had  a little  portion  included  where 
hoth  the  Department  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  were  at  work.  The  confusion  became  serious 
The  County  Committees  could  not  understand  what 


they  were  about,  and  the  people  were  wholly  mystified 
by  these  proceedings,  and  it  hail  the  effect  of  acting 
to  the  detriment  of  our  work  for  many  years.  Then, 
a Bill  was  introduced  which  had  the  effect  of 
enabling  the  County  Councils  to  exclude  every 
electoral  division  that  was  congested,  and  to  include 
every  electoral  division  that  was  non-congested.  Just 
shortly  after  that  the  Land  Act  of  1903  was  passed, 
and  in  that  a clause  was  inserted  repealing  Section 
18  of  the  Department’s  Act,  and  thereby  enabling;  the 
Department  to  expend  its  money,  if  need  should  be, 
in  Congested  Districts. 

15286.  (Chairman). — This  one-clause  Act  did  not 
pass  into  law  ? — It  did,  but  the  1903  Act  passed  so 
soon  afterwards  that  it  never  came  into  operation. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  1903  Act  we  had 
the  possibility  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and 
the  Department  working  all  over  the  country,  and  it 
was  recognised  by  both  Departments  that  it  would  be 
better  there  should  bo  only  one  Beard  at  work ; and 
accordingly,  at  a Conference  with  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  it  was  agreed  that  that  Board  should 
cease  its  agricultural  operations  and  that  the  De- 
partment should  allow  its  county  schemes  to  operate 
in  the  Congested  Districts.  The  matter  was  dealt 
with  in  the  Memorandum  which  is  printed  in  the 
Minutes,  and  which,  I think,  ought  to  be  read,  be- 
cause it  is  a very  important  document — page  42,  VdL 
II.  I want  to  read  this,  because  it  not  only  describes 
the  transfer  of  agricultural  schemes  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board,  but  it  states  tho  policy  of  the  Irish 
Government  with  reference  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  generally.  This  was  a Memorandum  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  It  was 
written  at  my  request  after-  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
myself  had  had  a conference  on  the  subject. 


DHJEF  SECRETARY  TO  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

“ Chief  Secretary’s  Office,  Dublin, 

“ lZth  October,  1903. 

“ Vice-President, — It  may  be  for  the  convenience 
>f  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In 
itruction  and  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  that  I snou 
put  upon  record  the  considerations  which  led  ro  w 
repeal  of  Section  18  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,  1899. 

“ The  policy  of  the  Government,  and,  to  the  best  of 
ny  belief,  of  honourable  members  representing  insi 
jonstituencies  was  that  the  time  and  resources  o - 
Congested  Districts  Board  should,  in  so  far  as  tnatmaj 
x possible,  be  concentrated  now,  and  in  t 
Euture,  on  land  purchase  with  special  rfSar . 
relief  of  congestion  where  is  occurs,  by  sugMjj ’ “f 
imalgamation  of  uneconomic  holdings,  the  8 . 

pasturage  in  trustees  on  beholf  of  purchasers^ 

ither  devices  provided  for  m the  Land  Act  o 

“ In  this  policy  there  is  nothing  new.  It /Acfof 
;emplated,  and  even  enjoined  by  the  Lan  A 
L891.  But  the  facilities  afforded  in  that  mea  ^ 
lave  proved  inadequate  The  principal 
melioration  present  to  the  mind  of  «ie  <*>' r |ho 

n 1891  were  the  amalgamation  of  holdings 
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encouragement  of  stock-breeding,  fishing  and  cottage 
Series  These  methods  achieved  but  a partial 
Access  because  of  the  necessity  of  purchase  as  a pre- 
liminary to  the  improvement  of  uneconomic  holdings 

"“‘The  Lifnd^Bill  ofl902^the  Land  Conference,  and 
-the  Land  Act  of  1903  are  the  outcome  of  a conviction 
St  the  creation  of  an  occupying  proprietary  is  the 

essential  condition  of  agricultural  prosperity  in 
Ireland  It  was  also  held  that  the  land  problem  is 
SSTrg.xxt  m the  Congested  Distorts  thto  elsrtthrt* 

X-t  purchase  by  the  Board  has  passed  beyond  the 
SpeiKal  stage  and  that  all  the  energies  and  re- 
sources  of  the  Board  are  barely  sufficient  to  carry  out 
this  work  on  the  scale  and  at  the  pace  required. 

“ Parliament,  therefore,  decided  in  efiect  that  the 
barriers  between  the  scheduled  Congested  Districts  and 
the  rest  of  Ireland  should  not  in  future  prohibit  the 
gradual  transfer  from  the  Congested  Districts  Bo  aid 
to  the  new  Department  of  such  work  as  the  latter 
might  advantageously  undertake  and  finance  with  the 
“I  of  local  contribtuions  with  a view  to  the  liberation 
of  the  time  and  resources  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  and  their  closer  concentration  on  the  primary 
•work  of  purchase  and  the  relief  of  congestion. 

“ Bv  using  this  phrase  I am  not  to  be  understood  as 
minimising  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work 
■carried  out  by  the  new  Department.  Excellent  alike 
in  conception  and  execution  it  has  been  attended  by 
a success  which  reflects  high  credit  on  all  concerned. 

It  is  secondary  only  in  order  of  time  and  m die  sense 
that  it  will  fluctuate  more  largely  when  superimposed 
•on  the  primari/work  of  purchase  and  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion. In  this  appreciation  of  the  aims  and 
achievement  of  die  Department  I desire  to  include 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  which  has  supported  its 
policy  and  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Instruction 
Boards  which  have  provided  the  necessary  funds  for 

1*S“  ]?or  ^the^'present  I propose  that  the  Agricultural 
Department  should  take  over  the  scheduled  Congested 
Districts  in  respect  only  of  their  agricultural schemes. 

To  accompany  this  transfer  by  a large  diversion  of  in- 
come from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  would  be  un- 
necesary  and  destructive  of  the  general  policy  which 

^As^lm^primary  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  is  completed  it  will  be  possible  and  proper  to 
liberate  its  funds  in  aid  of  the  secondary  work  of  the 
Department.  In  the  meantime  the  Board  will  be  will- 
ing to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Department  where 
.splcial  casPes  of  widespread  poverty  call  for  special 
assistance.  In  addition  to  such  special  assistance m 
respect  of  agricultural  schemes  the  scheduled  districts 
•will  still  enjoy  exceptional  assistance  m respect  ot 
industries  and  idling  r'1,!':*  ,‘lSiS 
^facilities  for  purchase  and  the  relief  efeseitoan 
afforded  by  theL.nd  Act  of  1908.  They  mil,  however 
■surrender  in  respect  of  amiculturU  schemes  i .part .of 
their  right  to  preierential  treatment.  ^ It  _ is  proper 
that  the^ Congested  Districts  Board  should,  m cm 
with  other  Department,  efiect  some  economy  to  push 
forward  the  primary  work  to  which  T have  more  than 

^It fs’a’lso' fitting  that  the  Agricultural  Department 
•should  make,  and  the  Agricultural  Board  should  con- 
cur, in  a contribution  to  the  same  object  by  undertak- 
ing labours  in  a somewhat  larger  field.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  the  transfer  should  be  effected  with- 
out  any  financial  assistance.  I propose  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  should  take  over,  free-  of W 
the  stud,  stallions,  bulls,  etc.,  now  owned  bytte  Con- 
.■gested  Districts  Board,  and  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts  Board  should  divert  to  the  Department  a sum  of 

^XPprop'SeTir.»fcr  will  not  depict,  ft. . ..ring, 
•effected  bv  the  Agricultural  Department  or  frustrate 
" cy^t  h^rsued.  Eor 

of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  completed  furtner 
funds  wilfbe  available  lor  pushing  ?n^e  ^ondary 
work  of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction 
■secure  foundation. 

“ Geobge  Wyndham.” 

Now  I say  that  is  an  extremely  important  docu- 
ment,  because  it  was  pieced  in  my  hands  to  grtis™ 

• ; administering  the  D^artment’s  work  xn^ccm^ested 


in  administering  the  Department  s wuut  m ,, 
districts.  Mr.  Wyndham  states  clearly  that  the  Lon- 
•An  accurate  return  of  the  amounts  allocated  and  expended 


gested  Districts  were  to  surrender  in  respect  of  agricul-  Aon.  2,  1906. 
tural  schemes  a part  of  their  right  to  preferential  treat-  pro{es30r 
ment.  Mr.  Wyndham  went  further  than  that  in  tne  Qarnpbell. 
Conference  and  said  that  they  would  have  to  forego 
some  expenditure  on  bulls  and  stallions  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  in  the  past  been  so  well 
supplied  with  those  animals  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  so  many  in  the  future. 

The  Department  took  over  this  work  in  the  manner 
suggested.  They  took  over  the  stud  of  stallions  and 
sold  them.  It  was  estimated  that  there  would  be  a 
great  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  those  animals,  but 
the  sale  resulted  in  extremely  small  prices— 1 ao  not 
t.hinV  more  than  £10  a head.  Those  animals  ap- 
parently were  not  popular  and  not  the  type  wanted  in 
Ireland.  The  bulls  were  not  taken  over.  They  were 
allowed  to  remain.  The  Department  took  over  the 
stallions  and  asses.  The  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were 
allowed  to  remain  and  serve  out  their  time,  and  any 
charge  due  by  the  tenants  was  collected  by  the  Lon- 
gest^ Districts  Board  and  not  by  the  Department  as 
was  indicated  in  this  Memorandum.  The  sum  of 
£2  000,  although  it  is  not  stated  here,  was  arrived  at 
roughly  in  this  way.  The  valuation  of  the  congested 
areas  was  about  half  a million.  It  was  estimated 
that  those  counties  would  raise  a penny  jate  and  if 
they  raised  a penny  rate  that  would  be  £2,100 , and 
the  Department,  at  that  time,  were  contributing  l4d. 
in  respect  of  the  expenditure  on  these  Congested  Dis- 
tricts. lid.  would  have  been  £2,600,  but  then  the 
technical  instruction  schemes  were  fueled,  and 
practically  it  amounted  to  a sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was-  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 

dl15287S'  (Mr.  Miclcs).— In  conjunction  with  the  rate? 

-That  is  how  the  £2,000  was  arrived  at.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  spending  over  £10,000—1  think,  £13,000 
—so  that  there  would  be  a very  large  reduction  of  the 
amount  that  was  to  be  spent  in  those  districts. 

15288.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— That  expenditure  of  £10,000 
or  £13,000  was  in  respect  purely  of  agricultural  work ! 

—Yes:  the  technical  instruction  has  never  been 

handed  over.  Now,  the  Agricultural  Board  did 
not  consider  that  -that  was  a good  bargain 
the  Department  had  made  ; but  it  was  urged,  and  1 
urged  personally,  that  the  arrangement  that  existed, 
that  is  where  the  two  bodies  were  at  work,  was  so  des- 
tructive of  progress  that  anything  was  better  than 
the  original  scheme  whereby  the  two  bodies  were 
supplying  hulls  on  different  terms  and  instruction 
on  different  systems.  . 

15289.  (Mr.  Mic*s).— Perhaps  you  could  say  m 
half-a-dozen  words  what  the  difference  in  instruction 
was  between  the  two— yours  was  itinerant  infrac- 
tion, and  theirs,  I think,  resident  ?— Well,  if  you 
could  use  the  word  resident. 

15290.  I mean  for  the  district? — Yes,  that  was  the 
distinction.  Now  it  is  popularly  believed,  and  I 
think  in  evidence  that  came  before  yon  it  was  assumed, 
if  not  stated,  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  handed 
over  all  their  agricultural  operations,  including  their 
funds,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hut  you 
will  see  from  this  Memorandum  that  that  was  not  so. 

It  was  only  a sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  County 
Committee  schemes  to  take  effect  in  those  districts. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  the  Department  expected  the 
County  Committees  to  take  up  this  work  that  had 
been  done  in  the  non-congested  counties,  hut  the 
people  in  Congested  Districts  had  l^n  so  long  accus- 
tomed  to  look  to  the  central  authority,  that  instead  of 
applying  to  the  County  Committees  they  looked  to 
the  Department;  and  it  has  taken  a considerable 
time  toP  educate  these  people  to  look  to  tbe  Couuty 
Committees.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  tli® 
slow  progress  made  in  the  non-congested  counties, 
and  I think  you  will  see  that  the  progress  made  by 
those  congested  counties  was  still  less,  bnt  that  it 
has  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year.  They  have 
set  aside  more  funds  and  spent  more  funds,  and  the 
question  will  arise  there  also  very  soon  as  to  where 
more  funds  are  to  come  from  for  agricultural  deve- 
lopment I may  say  that  the  Department  have  in- 
creased their  contribution  from  five-i^ths  to  three- 

fifths.  Eor  every  £1  raised  by  the  rates  the  Depart 
ment  now  contribute  30s.* 

15291  One  penny  produces  £2,000? — Then  the  ad- 
ditional' halfpenny^  would  give  £1,150.  That  would 
be  £3,150  altogether. 

He  put  three  jeer,  will  be  found  in  Append!*  No.  XIX. 
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15292.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  against  £2,600? — Now, 
take  the  premium  bulls.  This  is  under  the  county 
scheme.  In  1900  they  had  only  38  in  the  seven 
counties ; in  1902,  67 ; in  1903,  99 ; in  1904,  143 
(that  was  the  year  the  Department  took  over  the 
work)  ; in  1905,  154,  and  in  1906,  157.  That  is 
under  the  county  scheme. 

15293.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  that  143  not  the  existing 
number  when  the  Department  took  it  over,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work? — That  was  not  the 
number  that  was  placed  there  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  They  still  remained  there.  But  outside 
those  altogether.  These  were  all  County  Committee 
bulls. 

15294.  (Chairman). — There  were  ninety-nine  the 
year  before.  Would  those  ninety-nine  be  Congested 
District  bulls  that  were  left  remaining  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Oh,  no ; those  Congested  District  bulls  remain 
there. 

15295.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  ninety-nine  were  in  the 
part  of  the  counties  that  was  not  congested? — Yes. 

15296.  And  I presume  something  between  forty  and 
fifty  were  added  in  respect  of  the  congested  area? — 
Yes. 

15297.  (Chairman). — Leaving  the  surviving  bulls 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  outside  ? — Yes ; they 
were  still  there.  Then,  with  regard  to  boars,  the 
figures  were  54,  31,  44,  51,  92,  and  118  this  year. 
Then  the  nomination  of  mares,  397,  406,  453,  664, 
793,  and  849.  Then,  as  to  egg-distributing  stations, 
there  were  none  in  1901,  3 in  1902,  38,.  77,  107,  and 
123.  Turkeys  went  up  in  the  same  way.  The  people 
of  the  Congested  Districts  looked  to  the  central  De- 
partment rather  than  to  the  County  Committees,  and 
it  took  some  years  before  they  could  educate  them  to 
look  to  the  local  authorities  for  assistance.  The  De- 
partment were  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  slow  pro- 
giess  made  by  the  County  Committees  in  the  first  year, 
but  they  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  to  any 
serious  extent  by  supplying  additional  bulls  or  boars. 
But  in  the  second  year  it  became  obvious  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  supplement 
the  schemes^  of  the  County  Committees,  and  everv 
year  since  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
that  supplementary  schemes  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Every  year  when  the  estimates  for  the  live 
stock  and  other  schemes  have  been  brought  before 
the  Agricultural  Board,  they  have  been  asked  to  give 
an  extra  contribution  in  respect  of  the  Congested 
Districts  over  and  above  the  additional  30s.  to  the 
pound.  They  have  been  asked  for  extra  funds  in 
order  that  the  Department  might  be  able  to  supple- 
ment those  schemes.  What  happens  now  is  this.  The 
County  Committee,  as  far  as  possible,  spread 
their  scheme  all  over  the  county,  and  in  very  poor  dis- 
tricts the  Department  supplement  it  directly  by  sending 
down  horses,  as3es,  bulls,  and  boars,  and  providing 
egg-stations,  and  so  on.  And  I now  propose  to  show 
you  the  special  schemes  that  were  given  for  1904  and 
onwards.  In  1904  there  were  only  eight  special  pre- 
mium bulls  allocated  by  the  Department,  that  is, 
over  and  above  the  county  premiums.  In  1905  there 
were  thirty-three,  and  in  1906  there  were  seventy- 
four.  Of  boars  there  were  ten  in  1905  and  twenty- 
three  m 1906.  Of  rams,  in  1905  there  were  fifteen, 
and  this  year  there  are  ninety-four.  Of  stallion 
asses  there  were  in  1904,  twenty-seven  ; we  put  a lot 
of  asses  m the  districts  because  they  are  not  part  of 
the  county  scheme;  thirty  in  1905,  and  forty-one 
of  these  asses  m 1906.  In  1904  we  allocated  nineteen 
special  stallions  m special  districts  for  special  ser- 
vices;  in  1905,  twenty-one,  and  in  1906,  twenty-one. 
rwS  gne+y01i  a bTj,acco?nt  of  the  work  in  the 
DlstI'cts;  ,When  14  waa  seen  that  the 
County  Committees  schemes  were  not  sufficient,  the 
Department  supplemented  them. 

15298  (Mr  Brown).—  Were  those  special  bulls 
boars,  <&c.outofa  fund  other  than  tlm  £3,150  that 
Z™  contributed  through  the  County  ConWittees?- 
Yes,  those  are  from  funds  specially  contributed  hv 
the  Agricultural  Board  to  help  in  the  poorer  districts7 
It  is  over  and  above  the  moneys  ear-marked  for  the 
county  schemes,  and  paid  for  directly  by  the  Denart 
ment.  Financially  it  works  out  in  this  Vay ^ -In  the 
present  year  the  Department  have  sanctioned  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  £17  039  in  (-Via  „„  .a  j 

comli,,.  That  i,  the  sum  that 

“v“  counties,  and  approved  of  br  the  Depart  . 


15299.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  counties  as  a wit  i 
That  is  to  say  the  Department  have  infotSS®!^ 
County  Committees  that  they  may  spend  tw tile" 
thos ^schemes,  and  they  will  contribute  to  that 

15300.  That  is  for  the  whole  seven  counties?  v 
including  congested  and  non-congested  distrinL  nSr 
that  £10,682  the  proportion  applicable  to  fw 
Districts  is  £3,100  Originally" ?ou remote? T ^ 

to  be  £2,100.  Well,  now  it  aitualiy  is  S 
that  is  £1,000  more  than  was  given  by  the  rw/i  I 
Districts  Board.  Of  course  it  is  to  b/bomKI 
that  that  is  the  amount  which  the  Department 
pose  to  pay.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  will  « 
pend  all  that  money,  as  experience  of  the  last  two  vel™ 
show  that  they  did  not,  and  that  was  the  reason  wt!' 
the  Department  had  to  come  in  and  supplement  the™ 
schemes. 

15301.  (Mr.  Micks). — Can  you  tell  us  how  much 
was  spent?— That,  then,  is  £1,000  more  than  tlm 
Congested  Districts  Board  are  giving  the  Denart 
ment.  The  value  of  the  special  schemes  to  which  T 
have  referred,  the  supplementary  schemes,  amount,, 
to  x3,345. 

15302.  Would  you  give  the  details  ?— This  is  an, 
estimate.  Emplyoment  of  three  oveeseers  or  in 
structors,  salaries  and  expenses  £200  each— for  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  are  four— £800.  They  are  at 
Stranorlar,  Westport,  Clifden,  and  Tralee  These 
are  not  under  the  County  Committees,  but  directly 
under  the  Department.  Then  there  are  demonstra- 
tion and  the  seeds  and  manures  for  that  cost 

£70  Then  there  are  seventy-four  special  premiums: 
to  bulls.  That  is  over  and  above  their  share  of  the 
County  Committees,  and  it  is  placed  there  to  fill  urn 
blanks — £975.  There  are  twenty-five  boars,  special 
premiums,  £109.  There  are  ninety-four  rams,  £355 
Cost  of  stallion  asses,  £234.  That  is  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  They  cost  a good  deal  originally. 

15303.  About  £100  a-piece? — Very  nearly.  Then 
the  keep  of  stallions  during  the  winter  and  the  cost 
of  grooms  for  them  is  estimated  at  £1,000.  That  is. 
£3,500.  There  are  four  overseers.  A mistake  was 
made  in  the  original  tot.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
three  schemes  for  girls’  schools,  Lough  Glynn,  West- 
port,  and  Claremorris. 

15304.  Are  Claremorris  and  Westport  kept  up  for 
Congested  Districts?— Oil,  yes  ; they  are  day  schools. 

15305.  Westport  is  not  congested,  and  I am  not 
sure  that  Claremorris  is  either?— Just  round  Clare- 
morris is. 

15306.  They  are  botli  near  a good  deal  of  non- 
congested.  Would  you  think  they  serve  a population 
of  both  congested  and  non-congested  ?— They  do. 

f5207.  You  could  not  put  them  down  as  congested?' 
—I  think  I would,  because  It  is  the  people  of  the- 
neighbourhood  are  getting  the  advantage,  and  the- 
neighbourhood  is  congested.  They  walk  a very  short, 
distance  to  the  school. 

^r.es,tPort  is  not  congested,  but  Claremorris- 
ltself  I think,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  is  con- 
gested ?— Yes.  b ’ 

15309.  There  is  a great  deal  of  non-congested  land 
around  it? — Well,  I say  that  is  in  addition  to  the- 
expenditure  on  these  schools. 

15310.  How  much  do  you  put  down  for  these- 
schools  i — The  capital  expenditure  is  a heavy  item. 
1 would  not  like  to  say  how  much  Lough  Glynn  cost. 
It  cost  at  least  £1,000,  and  over  £300  a year  to 
run  it. 

,15311-  Would  that  be  the  most  expensive? — I think 
the  Westport  one  will  soon  be  as  expensive,  because- 
they  find  it  necessary  to  make  it  a residential  school. 

imo  eLrairy?nS  and  poultry-keeping. 

+ iTi  .f*e  Is  only  a very  small  bit  of  land  at- 
tached to  it  ?— Very  small ; just  enough  for  a few 
cows  for  milking ; but  they  hire  cows ; they  have  a. 
larger  number  of  cows  than  their  land  would  main- 
t?1^-  The  cows  are  sent  out  to  graze.  In  addition, 
nio  non  X may  say  that  the  Agricultural  Board  voted' 
iiUjUUO  for  seed  potatoes  two  years  ago.  Of  course 
that  sum  was  not  altogether  in  respect  of  Congested: 
tricts10'^’  ^ was  mainly  spent  in  Congested  Dis- 

J5313.  Was  it  a free  grant? — It  was,  out-and-out. 
15314.  You  would  not  put  that  to  the  credit  of  the- 
Congested  Districts? — A very  large  portion  of  it,  a 
portion  of  it. 

, ^5315.  Notwithstanding  the  provision  in  the  Act' 
forbidding  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  engage- 
m such  expenditure  ?— Certainly.  It  was  treated  as 
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agricultural  development.  Otherwise  the  Department 
could  not  have  given  it.  ....  .. 

15316.  You  did  not  give  us  the  cost  of  the  three 
.schools?— There  is  £300  for  Lough  Glynn.  The  others 
"l  could  not  give,  because  Westport  is  going  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly. 

15317.  I mean  for  past  expenditure? — Manage- 
ment, £40 ; salaries  of  teachers,  £110 ; grant  for 
resident  pupils,  £225  ; meals  for  day  pupils,  £25 ; 
rental  and  equipment,  £40 ; total,  £450. 

15318.  What  is  Claremorris? — £300,  estimated.  It 
was  only  opened  this  year.  It  is  intended,  if  that 
type  of  school  will  serve  the  rural  population,  to 
•have  a considerable  number  more  of  them ; and  it  is 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  Westport  one  that 
has  encouraged  us  to  start  the  one  at  Claremorris, 
.and  I may  say  also  the  one  at  Clifden;  and,  as  I 
anticipate,  they  will  be  started  at  several  other 
-centres.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  Agricultural 
'Board  have  been  very  generous  towards  these  Congested 
Districts.  Of  the  available  bulls  in  Ireland,  one- 
sixth  are  now  in  the  Congested  Districts,  and  of  the 
■boars,  one-fourth  are  ; and  in  addition  to  the  £10,000 
promised  for  the  county  schemes  there  is  a sum  of 
£6,543  for  special  premiums  for  special  schemes. 
I refer  to  the  fact  that  before  the  clause  in  the  1903 
Act  repealed  this  18th  Section  in  the  Department’s 
Act,  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  overlapping. 
There  is  still  a danger  of  overlapping  in  this  way. 
'The  Congested  Districts  Board  continued  their  system 
■of  Parish  Committees.  We  find  they  have  increased 
■the  sum  from  £3,000,  I think,  this  year,  to  £12,000. 
Take  Donegal.  Under  the  Department’s  scheme 
there  is  a sum  of  £600  this  year  marked  for  prizes 
'•for  cottages  and  small  farms.  Well,  under  the  parish 
scheme  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  there  is  a 
-very  large  sum  ear-marked  for  almost  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  it  seems  to  me  that  while  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  no  overlapping  in  the  placing 
•of  bulls  and  giving  agricultural  instruction,  it  is 
equally  important  that  for  prizes  for  cottages  there 
■should  not  be  public  funds  available  from  two  sources. 
I cannot  tell  now  the  figures  for  the  Parish  Com- 
mittees for  Donegal,  but  I know  that  it  is  a very 
large  sum,  and  the  Department’s  figure  in  that 
county  is  £600.  I can  give  you  the  amounts  for  the 
•other  counties. 

15319.  When  did  the  Donegal  County  Committee 
first  put  in  those  prizes  ? — Three  years  ago.  Several 
-of  the  counties  were  late  in  taking  it  up,  and 
Donegal  has  not  been  long  at  work.  Leitrim  has 
£165  for  the  same  scheme,  Mayo  £240,  Roscommon 
£197,  and  Galway  £310. 

• 15320.  When  was  any  sum  under  that  heading  first 
put  into  any  scheme  by  a county? — Three  years 


-ago. 

15321.  That  was  under  a county  scheme  ?- —Yes. 

15322.  It  would  have  been  open  to  the  Department 
to  say  that  they  thought  that  that  was  not  a prudent 
way  of  spending  money  inasmuch  as  large  sums  were 
already  spent  under  that  head  by  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ? — Certainly,  the  Department  might 
have  said  so;  but  the  County  Committee  is  the 
statutory  body  through  which  they  work,  and  the 
Department  encourage  tho6e  prizes,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  Donegal  non-congested. 

15323.  That  sum  was  intended  for  the  non-con- 
gested parts? — The  £600  was  intended  for  the  con- 
gested and  non-congested  uniformly. 

15324.  It  was  first  intended  for  the  non-congested? 
— It  has  been  voted  three  years,  and  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  Donegal  adopted  the  scheme  at  all 
prior  to  the  arrangement  with  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  for  Donegal  came  in  rather  late  with  a scheme 
as  compared  with  some  other  counties. 

15325.  The  overlapping  there  is  somewhat  unfor- 
tunate ? — It  is  unfortunate ; and  it  was  very  un- 
fortunate with  all  the  other  schemes,  and  when  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  withdrew  that  overlapping 
ceased,  and  it  was  not  contemplated  that  there  would 
be  very  much  overlapping,  because  there  was  originally 
only  a very  small  sum  set  aside  for  prizes. 

15326.  They  have  never  classed  it  as  one  of  their 
agricultural  schemes? — I cannot  say. 

• 15327.  Was  any.  effort  made  to  prevent  that 
•overlapping  when  the  first  scheme  was  submitted  by 
the  County  Committee  to  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval?—The  County  Committee  put  in  £600,  while 
the  .Congested  Districts  Board  was  spending  a larger 
-sum  than  - that.  - • 


15328.  Was  any  steps  taken  at  all  to  try  and  prevent  Nov-  2» iaQ8' 
that  overlapping?— No.  Professor 

15329.  Short  of  inducing  the  Congested  Districts  Campbell. 
Board  to  hand  over  their  contribution  to  the  County 
Committee  can  you  think  of  any  other  way  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  overlapping  1 — No. 

15330.  Was  it  suggested  that  the  -County  Comv 
mittee  should  administer  the  whole  ?— It  has  not  been 
suggested,  but  I suggest  it  now. 

15331.  You  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  to  pay  their  contributions 
to.  the  Committee? — I think  so.  In  fact  it  was 
originally  understood  that  all  funds  of  that  kind 
should  be  so  administered. 

15332.  {Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  would  have  been  within 
your  power  to  point  out  to  the  County  Committee 
that  this  object  was  being  served  for  a large  part  of 
their  area  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
to  say  that  in  respect  of  that  they  might  consider 
the  diminishing  of  the  £600’,  and  restrict  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  to  the  area  not  dealt  with  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board’s  scheme  of  prizes  ? — Yes, 
but  you  see  the  congested  districts  are  contributing 
their  own  rate,  and  expect  to  get  that  rate  back 
plus  the  Department’s  contribution.  A large  scheme 
of  that  kind  is  adopted  as  a whole. 

15333.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a 
proposal  that  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be 
enabled  by  legislation  to  receive,  if  the  County  Com- 
mittee and  the  Department  were  willing  to  hand  it 
over,  a sum  raised  for  tliis  purpose  and  administer  it 
over  the  whole  county  bj  means  of  Parish  Committees? 

— I would  not  be  in  favour  of  taking  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  'County  Committee  the  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  County  Council.  The  County  Council 
entrusts  this  money  to  the  County  Committee,  and 
that  is  the  body  that  in  my  opinion  should  administer 
it. 

15334.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  fact  you  would  rather  go 
the  other  way,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  handing 
over  of  money  it  should  be  by  the  Congested  'Dis- 
tricts Board  to  the  County  Council  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
what  was  recommended  originally.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  that  question  I do  not  think  I have  anything 
further  to  say.  My  object  was  to  show  that  the 
Agricultural  'Board  had  voted  the  neceseaty  funds,,  and 
a much  larger  sum  would  be  necessary  if  there  is  to 
be  any  extension  of  this  work  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. I do  not  think  the  Agricultural  Board  could 
be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  non-congested  areas 
a much  larger  sum  and  devote  it  to  the  congested 
districts.  Certainly  one  representative  - has  protested 
against  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  from  the  non- 
congested  to  the  congested  districts,  and  if  the  Depart- 
ment were  to  ask  the  Agricultural  Board  lor  a much 
larger  sum  they  certainly  would  object,  as  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  seeing  that  the  funds  were  originally  ear- 
marked for  the  non-congested  areas. 

15335.  I take  it  your  special  expenditure  in  respect 
of  congested  areas  is  for  the  present  year  £7,693, 
made  up  of  £3,543  for  special  schemes  in  congested 
districts  ; £3,100,  the  proportion  of  cost  of  the  county 
schemes  which  applies  to  congested  districts ; and 
£1,050  in  respect  of  the  three  special  schools  for 
girls,  making  in  all  £7,693  which  thus  represents  the 
present  or  estimated  draft  upon  the  Department’s 
funds,  as  against  a receipt  of  £2,000  ? — That  is  right, 
the  £2,000  being  the  sum  which  they  originally 
thought  would  be  sufficient. 

15336.  And  you  do  -not  think  that  £7,693  could 
be  diminished  without  distinct  detriment  to  the  work 
of  development  in  these  districts,  development  along 
the  lines  on  which  it  is  your  duty  to  go? — My 
opinion  is  that  a much  larger  sum  is  required  really 
for  those  districts,  and  this  sum  could  not  be  with- 
drawn or  diminished. 

15337.  And  you  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  increased 
without,  inflicting  so  serious  a loss  upon  the  non- 
congested  districts  of  all  Ireland  as  would  lead  to 
serious  and  justifiable  complaints  ? — Quite  so ; the 
time  is  coming  when  the  £7,000  will  be  required  for 
the  non-congested  districts,  and  a sufficient  sum  voted 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  congested  districts. 

15338.  {Chairman). — What  do  you  consider  will  be 
•the  proposed  expenditure  on  congested  districts  ?— It 
depends  upon  how  thickly  you  are  going  to  cover  the. 
ground  with  sires  and  with  instructors  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture.  If  you  allocate  them  thickly 
you  will  require,-  a large  sum.  If  you-  only  do  what 
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they  are  doing  in  non-congested  areas  the  present 
sum  will  he  sufficient. 

15339.  Do  you  think  that  the  success  of  instruction 
in  the  congested  districts  during  the  last  three  years 
has  been  sufficient  to  justify  you  in  expecting  a con- 
siderable progressive  increase  in  that  respect  ? — It  is 
only  in  this  year  that  most  of  those  counties  have 
an  itinerant  instructor.  Donegal  has  not  got  one, 
but  Leitrim,  Galway,  Mayo  and  Kerry  have  each  an 
agricultural  instructor  ; so  that  scheme  has  not  been 
in  force  long. 

15340.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  had  some  evidence  from 
Mr.  Moore  yesterday  as  to  the  size  of  unit  upon 
which  it  was  possible  or  desirable  to  conduct  horti- 
cultural work.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  exten- 
sion of  horticultural  instruction  of  a central  character, 
as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  county  work  in  con- 
nection with  those  areas  ? — No ; I do  mot  think  the 
prospects  of  fruit  culture  in  the  congested  areas  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  Department  in  spending  large 
sums  of  money  on  a scheme  snch  as  Mr.  Moore 
described. 

15341.  But  on  horticulture,  apart  from  fruit 
culture?- — On  horticulture  as  far  as  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  is  concerned,  certainly. 

15342.  Would  you  contemplate  the  teaching  of  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
County  Committee  work? — If  the  Gounty  Committees 
would  do  it  I would  leave  it  to  them ; but  if  they 
did  not  do  it  the  Department  would  require  to  have 
special  schemes  for  those  district;. 

15343.  But  you  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of 
those  districts  to  know  what  is  the  best  way  of  doing 
it,  and  consequently  think  the  County  Committees  will 
take  it  up  effectually? — We  have  given  them  an 
opportunity  of  stepping  in,  and  if  they  do  mot  do  it 
to  a small  extent  I am  quite  prepared  with  the 
scheme,  but  there  are  mo  funds  to  carry  it  out. 

15344.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  a return  of  expendi- 
ture on  congested  districts  by  you? — A difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  suppose  you  send  an  in- 
structor to  a county  partially  congested  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  separate  his  time  between  the 
congested  and  the  non-congested. 

15345.  I thought  an  effort  had  been  made,  and  that 
it  was  reduced  to  money? — We  can  give  yon  the 
actual  sum  for  the  county.  We  know  the  valuation 
of  the  respective  parts,  and  do  it  by  means  of  pro- 
portion. 

15346.  You  do  not  take  it  according  to  the  number 
of  holdings? — No. 

15347.  Or  according  to  the  population  ? — No. 

15348.  Would  it  not  show  a very  great  difference 
whether  you  took  it  by  valuation  or  population— is 
not  tbe  population  of  West  Donegal  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  east?— Yes.  The  County  Committees 

allocate  all  their  sums  according  to  valuation. 

15349.  So  the  man  who  has  a big  holding  gets  the 
most  ? — The  man  who  has  got  a big  holding  is  ex- 
cluded by  the  rules  of  the  scheme. 

15350.  But  the  part  of  the  county  where  the  big 
holdings  are  gets  the  most  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

15351.  (Mr.  Brown). — Axe  you  sure  of  that?— If 
they  are  not  too  large.  Whenever  the  holdings  oome 
above  a certain  size  they  are  excluded. 

15352.  (Mr.  Micks). — Yes,  but  the  division  is  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  and  not  according  to  the 
population  ?— That  is  right. 

15353.  Does  that  apply  all  over  Ireland?— I think 
I am  right  m saying  that  every  County  Committee 
in  allocating  its  premiums,  etc.,  to  rural  districts 
■fmf • th,e  v*luatKm  °f  t}ie  rural  districts,  and  says 

llus  district  contributes  so  much,  and  we  will  return 
so  much  to  it  again,  but  we  will  not  allow  big  farmers 
to  participate.  & 

15354.  (Mr.  Brown).— The  valuation  does  not  com- 
pare so  unfavourably  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight. 
In  the  congested  districts  the  land  is  not  so  highly 
valued,  but  the  valuation  of  houses  makes  a great 
difference  and  the  valuation  of  a certain  area  of 
congested  land  may  be  very  much  about  the  valuation 
oi  tne  area  of  non-congested  land. 

15355.  (Mr.  Micks).— Save  yon  any  idea  of  the 
valuation  of  East  Donegal  as  compared  with  West 
Donegal.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  valuation 
of  Letterkenny  and  Strabane  and  East  Stranorlar  is 
relatively  very  high,  and  that  there  is  very  valuable 
land  there,  while  in  the  west  it  is  practiSlly  moor 
except  , m a few  spots,  Dunfanaghy,  Glenties,  and 


the  west  part  of  Stranorlar  which  is  moot  . 
mountain  very  largely? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

15356.  So  that  the  valuation  of  the  eastern  na 
would  be  very  much  more  than  the  valuation  or  tv 
western.  Yes,  but  then  it  contributes  a great  i 
more  in  rates.  al 

15357.  And  that  is  the  test  that  has  been  adopted 
to  give  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  monev  nS 
in  rates  1 — Quite  so.  ei 

15358.  It  has  not  been  _ recognised,  has  it  as 
sound  principle,  to  spend  in  proportion  to  the  back 
wardness  and  want  of  education  and  want  of  advance 
ment  of  the  people? — No,  because  that  would  mean 
Strabane  No.  2 having  to  pay  rates  to  help  people  in 
•the  west,  and  they  object  to  that.  r 

15359.  I suppose  if  they  were  asked  to  do  it  ther 
would  object? — They  have  not  been  asked.  1 

15360.  The  principle  applies  all  over  Ireland.  Then 
Ballinrobe  Union  in  East  Mayo  is  wealthy,  and  in  the 
west  the  valuation  is  very  low,  and  they  pay  very 
little? — But  the  wealthy  portion  pay  a great  deal 
more  if  they  get  more. 

15361.  A penny  in  the  pound  in  Belmullet  only 
produces  £50,  so  it  gets  very  little,  although  it  re- 
quires more? — That  is  the  reason  we  are  spending 
so  much  in  the  poorer  districts,  £3,543  for  special 
schemes,  bulls  and  others,  that  is  all  in  the  poorer 
districts. 

15362.  Where  are  the  schemes  in  operation  in  the- 
poorest  parts  of  Ireland? — In  the  congested  districts. 

15363.  There  are  four  overseers  for  looking  after  the 
better  off  and  the  poor  ? — No ; they  are  confined  to  the 
congested  districts. 

15364.  Are  they  strictly  confined  to  the  congested 
districts  ? — Absolutely. 

15365.  Where  are  their  headquarters? — CSifden  is 
the  headquarters  of  one.  The  other  is  at  Westport. 

15366.  In  Westport  there  is  a good  deal  of  non- 
congested  land  ? — Oh,  no ; he  lives  there  and  goes- 
northward  to  Belmullet. 

15367.  Would  he  be  prohibited  from  giving  instruc- 
tion on  the  land  between  Westport  and  Newport?— 
I would  not  say  he  is  prohibited,  but  he  is  not  in- 
structed to  do  it. 

15368.  As  far  as  you  know  of  no  instruction  is 
given? — He  might  have  a friend  there.  A farmer 
might  ask  him  for  assistance,  but  he  should  not  go 
there. 

15369.  A great  many  of  the  people  there  are  very 
poor,  though  it  is  not  congested.  He  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  giving  instruction  to  those  poor  people?— 
Yes. 

15370.  -So  he  is  only  to  operate  on  the  green  land 
(referring  to  map),  because  it  is  scheduled,  and  not 
because  it  is  poor  ? — Because  it  is  scheduled,  and  the 
money  is  voted  for  the  congested  districts.  It  is- 
carried  on  through  the  Congested  -Districts  Board  by 
him. 

1537L  The  demonstration  plots  are  all  in  congested 
districts  ? — Yes. 

15372.  Bulls,  and  rams,  and  boars,  all  in  congested 
districts? — Yes,  they  should  be. 

15373.  And  stallion  asses  ? — Yes,  the  forty-one  are. 

15374.  The  keep  of  stallions  that  would  be  for 
service  in  the  congested  districts  ? — Absolutely. 

15375.  Was  that  your  own  opinion  that  you  ex- 
pressed, that  a sum  of  £2,000  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  1 — It  covered  the 
grant  which  the  Department  at  that  time  was  making 
to  the  County  Committees. 

15376.  Just  before  this  particular  matter  came  up 
you  mentioned  casually  that  a sum  of  £2,000  wax 
thought  to  be  sufficient? — It  was  calculated  to  be 
sufficient.  It  was  calculated  that  that  was  the  amount 
we  should  require. 

15377.  Not  by  the  Department  or  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  ? — By  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

15378.  I think  by  neither? — Who  fixed  the  £2,000- 

15379.  Was  it  fixed  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  as  m ms 
mind  a contribution  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
funds  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  not  as  a 
sufficient  amount? — No,  because  he  expected  w® 
should  get  extra  assistance,  and  get  money  by  ana. 

b715380.  That  £2,000  was  not  fixed  as  a sufficient 
amount  ? — It  was  fixed,  because  that  was  about  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  to  make  our  schemes 
applicable.  It  was  figured  in  a very  rough  way  that 
we  were  to  have  the  equivalent  of  lid. — £2,600,  ana 
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instruction  schemes  there  would  be  something  knocked 
off. 

15381.  And  he  said,  “roughly  let  us  say  £2,000  ” ; 
but  we  pressed  for  more  naturally? — And  very  pro- 
perly. 

15382.  It  was  merely  the  word  “ sufficient  ” in  your 
evidence  that  struck  me.  Was  it  not  only  put  forward 
as  just  what  the  Congested  Districts  Board  could 
afford? — It  was  put  forward  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment’s county  schemes  to  take  effect  in  the  congested 
districts. 

15383.  Surely  it  was  not  put  forward  as  a sufficient 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  congested  dis- 
tricts? — No,  because  Mr.  Wyndham  pointed  out  that 
by  and  by  we  were  to  get  more  money  for  the  purpose. 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the 
amount  was  insufficient. 

15384.  (Chairman). — We  had  better  have  the  exact 
words : — “ (For  the  present  I propose  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  should  take  over  the  scheduled 
congested  districts  in  respect  only  of  their  agri- 
cultural schemes.  To  accompany  this  transfer  by  a 
large  diversion  of  income  from  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  would  be  unnecessary  and  destructive  of 
the  general  policy  which  must  be  pursued  ” ? — The 
primary  object  was  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  land 
purchase  and  relieve  the  congestion. 

15385.  (Mr.  Micks). — He  goes  on  to  say,  “ The 
proposed  annual  grant  of  £2,000  will,  however, 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  extra  expenditure  in- 
volved.” Then  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  said  that  the1 
Department  estimated  that  a stun  of  at  least  £5,000 
would  be  necessary  for  the  present  year  in  addition 
to  the  £2,000  a year  transferred  from  the  Congested 
Districts  Board.  After  further  discussion  the  Board 
agreed  to  the  Vice-President’s  proposal.” 

15386.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  £2,000  was  as  it  were 
an  addition  to  the  Department’s  endowment  in  ordeT 
that  the  endowment  might  operate  equally  over  the 
whole  area  so  far  as  tne  agricultural  schemes  were 
concerned,  that  is.  that  it  was  intended  only  to 


enable  you  to  put  the  congested  districts  on  an  equal  W>» , 2 1906 
footing,  but  on  no  better  footing  than  the  rest  of  the  profe|sor 
districts  of  Ireland? — That  is  so.  Campbell. 

15387.  And,  therefore,  the  £7,693  which  I have  got 
down  now  as  your  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
current  year  is  making  special  provisions  in  the  con- 
gested districts  is  not  £7,693  as  compared  with  £2,000. 

The  £2,000  is  used  up  for  their  share  in  the  ordinary 
schemes,  and  this  is  absolutely  in  addition  to  the 
£2,000.  You  have,  therefore,  no  receipt  to  . show  for 
the  £7,693? — That  is  so.  It  actually  requires  £3,000 

15388.  Therefore,  the  endowment  is  out  of  pocket 
£8,700  roughly  a year  now  because  of  this  transfer 
ence  of  the  schemes  ? — Not  quite  that.  £2,000  less. 

15389.  (Mr.  Micks). — 'How  much  is  spent  out  of 
rates  on  the  congested  districts  at  present  for  agri- 
culture, and  how  much  out  of  the  endowment  1 — I can 
give  you  seven  counties.  The  total  sum  ear-marked 
and  approved  for  the  current  year  in  the  seven  counties 
is  £17,039.  This  is  made  up  of  £6,356  from  the  rates, 
and  £10,692  from  the  Department,  that  is,  for  the 
congested  and  non-congested  .portions  of  these  seven 
counties. 

15390.  We  have  £7,693.  What  sum  makes  up  the 
£10,602? — It  is  from  the  Department’s  endowment  in 
respect  of  the  ooumty  schemes  and  special  schemes. 

15391.  I am  afraid  we  have  not  got  all  the  figures 
yet.  What  is  the  total  amount  spent  on  the  con 
gested  districts  of  the  seven  counties  ? — £17,000  may 
be  spent  if  they  can  do  so.  In  addition  to  that  the 
Department  give  £3,543  for  agricultural  schemes, 
and  £10,050  in  respect  of  classes.  £21,590  is  the 
sum  that  may  be  spent  this  year.  Of  that  the  De- 
partment will  surely  spend  £4,590. 

15392.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  £10,692  includes  £1,100 
more  than  the  £2,000  ? — There  are  .a  great  many  ex- 
penses that  I have  not  included.  I do  not  profess  that 
the  figures  are  quite  accurate.*  My  object  was  to 
make  it  clear  thiat  very  much  more  money  is  wanted 
for  the  congested  districts. 


Mr.  James  S.  Gordon,  b.sc.,  Chief  Agricultural  Inspector,  examined. 


15393.  (Chairman). — You  were  here  this  morning 
and  a question  was  put  with  regard  to  communica- 
tions with  the  County  Committees  which  were  not  in 
writing,  but  made  verbally? — You  referred  to  the 
poorer  districts  and  a sufficient  number  of  premium 
animals  not  being  placed  in  them. 

15934.  (Mi'.  Micks). — And  generally  as  to  improve- 
ment operations  under  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  Act? — I personally  know  that  I have,  and  the 
other  inspectors  also  have,  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  'Committee  to  those  districts  and  to 
a large  number  of  animals  being  placed  there.  I my- 
self, personally,  have  in  a considerable  number  of 
counties,  and  I also  have  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ment, made  representations  in  connection  with  sires 
that  the  Department  would  purchase  those  animals 
and  bring  them  down  to  some  centre  in  the  county 
if  the  County  Committee  would  select  applicants  who 
would  be  prepared  to  take  these  animals,  purchase 
and  keep  .them  under  the  scheme.  In  Fermanagh 
there  were  six  animals  purchased  and  sent  down  by 
the  Department  for  the  poorer  districts,  and  in 
Antrim  there  were  three  or  four  on  a couple  of  occa- 
sions. In  Tyrone  the  same  scheme  has  been  carried 
out,  and  in  ihepoorer  districts  of  Donegal,  Tipperary, 
Kerry,  and  Wexford.  I may  say  the  inspectors 
simply  drew  the  attention  of  the  County  Committees 
to  this,  and  said  the  Department  were  most  anxious 
that  those  districts  should  be  treated  even  better  than 
the  more  wealthy  ones. 

15395.  In  how  many  counties  can  you  remember 
having  made  representations  to  members  of  County 
Committees  ? — I have  mentioned  already  seven 
counties,  but  I must  say  the  County  Committees  them- 
selves have  been  most  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  for 
those  poorer  districts.  The  difficulty  the  members  have 
is  to  get  applicants,  and  the  Department  made  that 
offer  to  induce  applicants  to  come  forward.  The 
majority  of  the  sires  placed  in  those  districts  for  the 


last  four  or  five  years  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Mr.  James  S. 
Department.  Gordon,  b.so. 

15396.  Were  there  any  other  counties  that  you  made 
representations  to  as  to  the  poorer  portions  ? — Just  at 
present  I do  not  remember. 

15397.  Would  it  be  your  practice  to  do  so  if  oc- 
casion arose? — Officially  we  have  never  got  directions 
from  the  Department  to  do  so,  but  the  friendly  feel- 
ing between  the  inspectors  and  the  County  Com- 
mittees would  prompt  the  inspectors  to  make  sug- 
gestions of  the  sort. 

15398.  When  you  find  that  your  representation  has 
not  been  acted  ‘upon  for  one  reason  or  another,  what 
course  do  you  adopt? — We  go  on  suggesting  and 
state  that  if  they  would  select  candidates  for  the 
animals  the  Department  would  purchase  them,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  the  County  Committee  has 
taken  special  pains  to  select  applicants. 

15399.  You  see  the  great  importance  that  the 
noorer  and  more  backward  people  should  be  dealt 
with  and  not  omitted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — 

Yes. 

15400.  'Did  you  ever  make  any  report  to  the  De- 
partment as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Act 
by  the  County  Committees  in  that  respect  ? Did  you 
ever  bring  before  the  Department  this  inequality,  if 
it  might  be  called  so,  of  the  administration — I mean 
by  a formal  report? — Well,  I brought  it  before  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  on  more  occasions  than  one,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  Department  did  specially  treat 
those  very  districts. 

15401.  What  districts  do  you  refer  to? — In  Antrim 
I am  referring  to  Hathlin  Island,  Ballycastle  and 
Cushendal ; in  Tyrone  to  the  districts  between  Stra- 
bane  and  Cookstown,  Plumbridge  and  Gortin. 

15402.  And  that  special  assistance  was  given  by 
means  of  bulls  ? — Providing  sires,  bulls  and  boars  ; 
and,  under  the  poultry  scheme,  special  egg  stations ; 


* An  accnrate  return  of  the  amounts  allocated  and  expended  in  the  pa9t  three  years  will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  XIX  • 
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and  in  she  case  of  Fermanagh  there  was  a district 
between  Enniskillen  and  Belleek  towards  Leitrim. 

15403.  Could  yon  have  a schedule  prepared  showing 
the  expenditure  on  extra  assistance  that  was  given 
in  poor  districts  ? — There  was  no  extra  assistance  given 
directly  out  of  the  Department’s  grant.  It  was  given 
in  procuring  these  sires  and  selling  them  at  a reduced 
price. 

15404.  It  came  to  money?— You  could  hardly  call 
it  money. 

15405.  How  did  it  work  exactly? — In  the  case  of 
sires,  the  Department  purchased  and  brought  each 
applicant’s  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

15406.  At  a loss? — Yes. 

15407.  What  I wanted  was  to  get  the  loss  in  money 
put  into  -a  schedule — say  for  Ballycastle.  Whatever 
it  was,  was  it  not  in  consideration  of  tire  backward- 
ness of  the  people  or  the  poverty  of  the  people? — 
That  loss  would  be  to  a large  extent  a question  of 
railway  carriage  and  the  food  that  the  animal  con- 
sumed for  the  week  or  two  that  she  was  kept  at  the 
Department’s  central  station. 

15408.  You  did  not  put  forward  any  claim  for  the 
railway  rate  or  the  support  of  an  animal  between 
the  time  of  the  purchase  and  sending  it  out? — 
No. 

15409.  Was  that  the  only  assistance  you  gave?— 
That  was  the  only  assistance  we  gave  directly,  that  is 
to  the  districts  I have  mentioned. 

15410.  But  in  any  other  districts  did  you  give  as- 
sistance in  any  other  form — to  poor  districts  outside 
the  congested  districts  ? — No. 

15411.  That  would  amount  to  very  little  in  money  ? 
— It  would  he  a comparatively  small  sum  in  money. 

15412.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  that  would  he  precisely 
the  assistance  which  those  localities  required?— We 
wanted  to  stimulate  them  and  take  advantage  of  the 
scheme. 


15413.  The  only  reason  why  they  would  not  V 
a level  with  other  localities  perhaps  was  that  ft 
lid  not  contain  men  with  sufficient  capital  or  W 
mough  holdings  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  bulls 


boars  for  themselves,  and  the  Department  facilitatS 
them  by  purchasing  them  for  them,  and  extending  t 
them  the  same  advantages  as  other  parts  of  fl 
county  where  there  were  people  of  more  enterprise  0? 
perhaps  more  capital?— It  is  really  to  start  them  i. 
that  district,  to  encourage  them  to  take  advantage 
of  those  animals ; and  once  there  were  animals  put  in 
that  district  we  had  very  little  difficulty  afterwards 
in  getting  men  to  apply. 

15414.  (Mr.  Micks).— But  the  sires  you  put  there  in 
the  first  instance  remained  the  property  of  the  De- 
partment?— No;  they  were  the  property  of  the  in. 
dividual. 

15415.  They  were  purchased  like  the  others,  the 
only  difference  being  that  you  paid  the  livery  expense 
from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the  time  of  delivery  to 
the  man  ? — Yes. 


15416.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  I suppose  in  those  cases 
you  gave  them  loans  ? — They  deposited  one-third  and 
paid  the  other  two-thirds  off  in  two  instalments. 

(Professor  Campbell). — The  point  is  this.  The 
County  Committees  had  spent  their  money  to  pay 
for  the  premiums.  The  farmers  wanted  working  up, 
and  our  assistance  was  to  work  them  up  and  buy 
the  bulls  for  them.  We  could  not  induce  the  farmer 
to  go  to  Belfast  or  Dublin,  and  we  said,  “ All  right, 
.we  will  buy  them  for  you.”  We  have  spent  a con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  poor  districts  in  pre- 
miums to  bring  in  stallions  quite  apart  from  lie 
County  Committee. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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.FORTY-FOURTH  PUBLIC  SITTING,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3rd,  1906. 

At  18,  Lower  Baggot-street.  Dublin, 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digbt.  K.C.,  g.o.b.  (Chairman). 

The  Hon.  John  Dryden.  I Hr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie. 

Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks.  I Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Laobence  Malone,  Brookstown,  Naas,  examined. 


15417.  {Chairman). — You  are  a member  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  Kildare?— Yes. 
15418.  And  also  of  the  County  Council  ?— Yes. 

15419.  You  have  come  here  to  give  us  your  experi- 
ence as  to  the  working  of  the  Department  ?— My  evi- 
dence will  he  quite  short ; hut  I think  we  have  got  on 
fairly  well  with  the  Department,  and  the  instructors 
have  certainly  done  a great  deal  of  good. 

15420.  You’  have  your  full  complement  of  instruc- 
tors?—Yes.  . 

15421.  Agricultural  and  horticultural? — Yes. 

15422.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  any  of  the 
schemes?— I think  it  is  a pity  that  we  could  not  give 
more  in  prizes  for  small  farms  and  cottages.  I think 
that  has  done  a wonderful  sight  of  good  in  the  country. 
Often  people  that  won’t  go  in  for  the  prizes  vie  with 
others  who  have  gone  in  for  them. 

15423.  Do  you  occupy  much  land  ?— 215  Irish  acre®. 

I think,  too,  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  give  more 
to  the  shows.  __  . 

15424.  Prizes  and  shows,  too?— Yes.  We  have  two 
shows  and  four  horticultural  shows,  and  £240  is  all 
we  can  give,  and  we  think  it  rather  little. 

15425.  About  the  demonstration  plots’— We  have 
done  a good  deal  in  that,  but  it  would  be  better  if  we 
had  a farm,  though  the  farm  would  he  too  expensive. 
It  is  very  hard  to  get  people  to  go  to  the  demonstra- 
tion plots  ; but  in  some  parts  certainly  the  artificial 
manure  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. People  have  taken  it  up  a'  good  deal. 

15426.  {Mr.  Brown)-— There  was  an  experiment 
tried  lust  year  of  having  meetings  on  the  demonstra- 
tion plots?— They  were  very  badly  attended. 

15427.  All  of  them?— Some  of  them  were  good,  but 
taking  them  on  the  average  they  were  badly  attended. 

I think  we  co-uTd  get  the  people  to  go  to  them,  hut  it  is 
very  slow  work,  anything  of  this  kind. 

15428.  ( Chairman) . - -It  is  some  time  before  people 
come  to  know  them? — Yes.  Then  there  is  another 

thing  I wish  to  remark,  that  we  got  bundles  of  leaflets 
on  the  warble  fly  and  the  great  loss  it  was,  but  we  have 
never  got  anything  from  the  Department  that  was  any 
use  to'  keep  away  the  fly,  except  to  recommend  you  to 
try  so  and  so.  Some  years  ago,  before^  this  com- 
menced, I treated  six  cows  that  we  were  milking  with 
M'Dougall’s  Dip,  and  did  them  every  week.  Of 
course,  they  were  quieter  and  kept  better,  but  next 
year  three  of  those  cows  had  warbles  in  them  and 
three  had  not. 

15429.  {Mr.  Brown).— Did  you  ever  happen  to  see 
the  smear  recommended  by  the  Department  itself?  I 
did  not,  because  I have  beard  people  say  it  is  no 
better  than  the  other. 

{Chairman).  — That  is  what  the  Department  recom- 
mend. , . , 

15430.  (Mr.  Brown).— They  recommend  a special 
one,  not  the  one  Mr.  Malone  tried.  Witness.— 
O’Connor  says  it  is  no  better  than  the  rest,  and  he  is 
a pretty  good  authority. 

15431.  It  is  a difficult  question,  the  eradication  ot 
the  warble  fly,  and  unless  that  was  done  pretty  uni- 
versally I suppose  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
oomplete.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any 
compulsory  powers,  something  like  the  sheep-dipping 
order,  in  case  a really  satisfactory  remedy  is  found  I 


Yes ; if  there  is  a really  satisfactory  remedy  I think  A’ob.  3,  1906. 
it  would  be  well.  ,,  . 

15432.  But  you  would  certainly  wait  till  there  was  “acurBUte 
a well-tried  remedy? — Certainly. 

15433.  {Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  live  stock  schemes  ? — I think  the  live  stock 
schemes  do  well.  I think  myself,  you  know,  that  we 
do  not  get  as  much  value  for  the  technical  as  we  do 
for  the  live  stock,  but  I would  go  in  more  for  the  live 
stock  than  the  other. 

15434.  Do  you  mean  the  technical  instruction  side? 

—Yes.  I say  we  do  mot  get  as  good  value  as  we  do 
out  of  the  other. 

15435.  (Mr.  Brovin). — Do  you  think  the  domestic 
economy  teaching  is  not  good? — Yes,  but-  if  you  give 
a technical  education  to  young  people  they  have  no 
place  to  get  employment  in  except  to  go  away. 

15436.  That  would  not  apply  to  manual  instruction  ? 

— Certainly  not.  I think  it  is  a service  to  young 
fellows. 

15437.  Calculated  tc  mak3  them  useful  in  their  own 
homes? — Yes. 

15438.  And  they  are  not  more  likely  to  emigrate 
because  they  can  employ  their  time  usefully  at  home? 

—Yes. 

15439.  There  is  no  particular  form  of  technical  in- 
struction given  except  domestic  economy,  manual  in- 
struction, and  elementary  drawing  think  drawing 
is  very  little  use  in  country  placer 

15440.  What  do  you  say  about  the  horse  scheme  ? — 

I think  that  is  working  fairly  well.  We  are  giving 
nominations  to  mares.  I think  it  is  working  fairly 
well.  Of  course,  if  you  had  more  money  to-  give  it. 

15441.  Have  you  discovered  the  Irish  draught-horse 
in  your  county  ? — I have  not,  but  I wish  I could.  I 
remember  when  I began  there  was  a couple  of  Irish 
draught-horses  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  they  were 
very  valuable.  There  is  not  one  that  I can  see  now, 
an  Irish  draught -horse. 

15442.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Do  you  know  how  they  were 
produced? — Prom  an  ordinary  good  sort  of  mare  sired 
by  a draught-horse. 

15443.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? — From  that  part 
of  the  country  where  I live,  Naas. 

15444.  How  were  they  produced? — I could  not  tell 
you  that.  There  were  a couple  of  families  about  there 
that  had  these  also,  and  when  the  families  died  the 
horses  died  out. 

15445.  {Mr.  Brown). — Was  there  not  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blessington? — There  was,  but  it  is 
not  as  good  as  Clarke’s  or  Broad’s. 

15446.  {Chairman). — Do  you  remember  when  there 
was  any  considerable  number  of  them  ? — Not  what  you 
would  say  was  an  Irish  draugKE-horse.  These  were 
good,  clean  horses,  no  thorough-breds  at  all,  but  still 
you  oould  hunt  one  or  drive  him. 

15447.  (Mr.  Dryden). — They  were  active  and  strong ! 

— Yes,  and  thick. 

15448  (Chairman). — Any  particular  colour? — Brown 
and  black. 

15449.  Not  as  thick  as  a Clydesdale  ?— Not  at  all ; 
different  altogether,  very  light. 

15450.  Anything  resembling  the  Clydesdale  ?— No, 
not  at  all ; good  veins  and  good  clean  head’. 
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15451.  (Mr.  Micks). — Very  much  the  appearance  of 
a strong  hunter  ? — Exactly.  I saw  some  of  them 
hunted  often. 

15452.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — Do  you  think  by  any  process 
you  could  reproduce  this  horse  at  all? — I don’t  know. 
I tliink  it  is  a very  hard  tiling. 

15453.  You  are  aware  that  the  Department  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  in  that  direction  ? — I am  well  aware  of  it. 

15454.  And  that  they  have  already  purchased  some 
animals  to  that  end  ? — I think  they  may,  but  it  will 
take  a little  time.  By  giving  prizes  at  shows  for  yov.ng 
draught  colts  and  two- year-olds  and  yearlings,  you  may 
get  them  that  way. 

15455.  If  the  Department  have  the  right  ideal  be- 
fore them  it  may  be  possible  to  work  out? — Yes,  but 
it  will  take  some  time.  _ 

15456.  I have  seen  the  class  of  animal  in  Canada,  a 
clean-limbed  horse,  rather  heavy  body,  with  a good 
deal  of  activity.  You  could  put  him  into  a car? — 
Yes  or  ride  him. 

15457.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  agricultural  classes — are  they  a good,  idea  ?— 


They  are,  I think.  I know  some  young  Mi*.  ,, 
attended  these  classes,  and  I think  it  served  mT*4 
young  farmer's  sons.  60  “eB'1 

15458.  Do  you  think  the  preliminary  exomw- 
has  a deterrent  effect?— I do  not  think  so  nv°? 
if  they  cannot  pass  that  preliminarv  examin&ti  J hi 
are  not  fit  to  go  in  for  the  class  at  all.  tt0n  % 
15459.  Have  you  any  idea  about  having  scWl  „„ 
dens ? — I think  that  would  be  one  of  the  best 
at  all  if  you  could  have  llierni,  if  vou  could  cet  ™ 8 
children  into  them.  " 8 Y°QnK 

15460.  (Chairman).  You  would  have  them  .wu 
and  all  about  the  gardens  explained  to  them?— w 
have  a horticultural  instructor,  and  he  could 
16461.  (Jfr.  Dr,,*»).-TW.  would  “ “ 

school.  If  you  had  a great  many  schools  he  could  rmt 
possibly  attend  them?— You  would  want  to  begin  i* 
a way  that  he  could.  8 ln 

15462.  (Chairman). — Still  you  think  that  very  im 
portant  ?— I do.  I think  it  is  very  important.  If  you 
got  the  young  people  io  take  an  interest  in  that  it 
would  be  a great  thing. 


Mi.  James 
Harper. 


Mr.  Jambs  Haepee  examined. 


15463.  (Chairman). — You  are  the  expert  adviser  to 
the  Department  in  all  'matters  relating  to  the  market- 
ing of  fruit? — Yes. 

15464.  Well,  give  us  some  account  of  the  system  you 
pursue? — I understand  from  Mr.  Moore  that  he  was 
mentioning  to  you  the  way  in  which  we  pack  our  fruit 
in  Ireland.  The  Department  in  1901  introduced  new 
packages  with  the  view  of  improving  the  general  char- 
acter of  Irish  packing  of  fruit.  Our  idea  was  to  get 
the  fruit  thoroughly  well  graded.  To  begin,  with,  to 
Select  the  vetry  best,  such  as  would  be  fit  to  go  on  a 
show  table,  and  pack  those  in  special  packages  ; and 
then  to  take  fruit  which  would  not  be  quite  so  good 
as  that  suited  for  these  packages,  and  pack  them 
in  what  wc  call  standard  packages.  (Witness  produces 
a box  with  fruit,  and  continues).  These  apples  here 
are  those  that  will  keep — Cox’s  Orange  Pippins. 
These  are  what  I bought  in  Dublin  market. 
They  are  packed  according  to  the  Department’s 
methods.  The  Americans  would  pack  that  type  of 
apple  in  a thirty-six  or  forty  poiund  box,  with  paper 
round  iit.  We  pack  these  in  special  flat  cases.  They 
are  fit  to  go  on  a show  table.  They  cost  Is.  6 d.  a 
dozen  packed  like  that,  and  the  market  is  not  over 
supplied  with  them. 


15465.  (Mr.  Dryden). — I apprehend  that  the  Ameri- 
cans ship  them  in  that  way  because  of  the  difference 
in  freight? — We  pack  these  boxes  and  tie  them 
together,  making  the  size  of  one  box.  The  Americans 
and  Canadians  have  to  pack  their  fruit  compactly 
for  shipping.  We  have  not  the  same  necessity.  All 
we  have  to  consider  is  the  question  of  weight.  These 
are  sent  to  the  market  in  packages  of  six,  there  were 
some_  Blenheim  oranges  sold  to-day  that  fetched  a 
shilling  a dozen,  and  a larger  size  Is.  6 d.  a dozen. 
We  quite  admit  that  this  is  not  food  fox  the  million 
at  the  price,  but  then  there  is  a very  good  demand, 
and  the  supply  comes  from  the  highest  growers,  and 
we  want  to  encourage  the  production  of  the  very  best. 
This  (produced)  is  another  type  of  box.  These  are  for 
cooking,  Bramley  Seedlings.  They  will  keep  good  till 
February  or  March.  Thus  box  holds  two  dozen  packed 
as  they  come  from  the  tree,  no  bruises  on  them,  and 
they  are  stored  away  till  the  market  demands  them.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  put  these  on  the  market  as  we 
would  do,  packed  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  when  there 
is  a glut.  We  keep,  a supply  of  high-class  fruit 
packed,  which  we  can  send  then  on  to  the  market  as 
it  is  required.  This  wool,  which  is  made  in  Ireland, 
is  tasteless  and  odourless. 


15466.  You  cover  that  box  with  it?— Well,  there  is 
a piece  of  coloured  pe-par  put  on  them,  and  then  wood- 
wool on  the  top  of  it.  These  apples  in  the  old  days 
if  as  good  as  that  would  fetch  12s.  to  15s.  a barrel,  and 
this  type  of  apple  fetched  yesterday  in  the  Dublin 
market  2d.  each.  I do  not  wish  to  lead  you  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  these,  but  the 
supply  is  small,  because  people  do  not  grow  sufficient 
of  the  very  highest  quality. 

15467.  ( Chairman).  — Where  were  those  grown  ?— In 
the  Co.  Armagh. 


15468.  (Mr.  Micks).— On  walls  and  standards?— Cor- 
dons, a fruit  tree  with  a single  stalk.  We  da  not  re- 
commend the  growing  of  cordons,  because  it  takes » 
high  cultivation  to  produce  fruit  on  a cordon ; but  at 
the  same  time  this  is  loading  up  to  a better  apple 
to  get  a better  price,  which  is,  of  course,  the  object 
of  all  education.  Some  of  you  visited  the.  show 
probably,  and  saw  there  was  a lot  of  fruit  grown  in 
plots  in  Kilkenny.  The  fruit  was  sent  to  the  market 
and  sold  subsequently,  and  twenty-eight  dozen  fetched 
£2  Is.  6 d.  I maintain  this  is  an  incentive  to  die 
production  of  high  class  fruit,  and  is  very  good  for 
a grower  in  Pilltown  or  anywhere  else.  If  these 
apples  were  put  into  American  packages  they  would 
only  fetch  6 d.  or  8d.  a dozen.  If  you  get  a high-class 
article  that  is  unbruised  it  sells  well,  but  these  apples 
packed  in  the  American  fashion  have  bruises  on  than, 
and  do  not  fetch  a high  price.  My  duty  carries  me  to 
get  markets  for  these,  and  I submit  a fruit-packing 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  (produced).  The 
biggest  buyer  in  London  says  these  apples  are  worth 
a shilling  a dozen  at  the  present  time,  and  they  will 
keep  till  February  or  March.  The  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  is  the  highest-class  fruit  grown  in  the  British 
Isles.  These  are  Allington  Pippins,  which  are  riper. 
The  work  I have  to  do  is  to  endeavour  to  find  markets 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit  tliroughout  the  plots,  and  for  any- 
one else  who  applies  to  the  Department  for  assistance. 

15469.  (Chairman). — Your  functions  are  advisory?- 
I go  round  and  show  them  how  to  pack  and  assist 
them  to  find  markets,  although  I do  no  selling  or  buy- 
ing. These  plots,  gonerally  speaking,  throughout  the 
country,  that  have  been  started  hv  the  Department 
contain  about  180  acres,  and  our  idea  is  to  get  these 
people  to  pack  their  fruit  properly,  grade  it,  and  sell 
it  to  the  best  advantage. 

15470.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  places  that 
are  suitable  for  fruit? — No;  Mr.  Moore  does  that.  I 
take  the  thing  up  after  the  fruit  is  grown  and  try  to 
get  them  good  markets.  There  is  a very  big  demand 
for  high-clas®  fruit  in  England,  and  there  is  also  & 
very  big  demand  for  high-class  fruit  in  Ireland,  and 
the  -price  -fox  high  qualities  in  Dublin  is  as  high  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  this  very  best  fruit 
comes  the  next  thing,  the  standard  packing.  This 
(produced)  is  a sample  of  the  standard  package.  We 
want  all  these  people  to  use  the  same  type  of  package, 
so  as  to  let  people  know  exactly  what  they  are  buying, 
in  other  words,  to  promote  confidence  between  the 
buyer  and  the  seller. 

15471.  These  apples  you  do  not  separate?— They  aw 
hardly  good  enough  to  go  on  a show  table. 

15472.  Those  other  apples  are  packed  with  a view 
to  their  being  shown? — Yes.  These  apples  were  sold 
in  the  public  market  yesterday  in  Dublin,  ana  1 
bought  them.  There  were  several  packages  of tliein  ® 
sale.  I only  wanted  one.  That  box  of  apples  fetched 
8s. 

15473.  How  many  are  there? — It  is  not  a (lue^1®! 
of  quantity.  It  is  the  package.  That  is  the  standara 
package  we  try  to  get  introduced,  and  which  may 
be  described  as  a bushel.  There  should  be  seventy-w 
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in  it,  the  Mere  dc  Menage.  The  same  apple  was 
packed  a fortnight  before  and  sent  to  market  in  an 
American  barrel,  and  fetched  at  the  rate  of  13s.  6 d. 

I do  not  think  there  is  all  that  difference,  but  this 
particular  apple,  if  packed  properly  and  graded  pro- 
perly, the  public  will  believe  more  in  it  and  pay  more 
for  'it.  In  other  words,  they  object  to  the  small 
apples  at  the  bottom,  though  people  say  that  when  a 
box  is  shaken  the  small  ones  go  to  the  bottom.  Then 
we  deal  with  this  second’s  fruit.  We  advise  packing 
separately  those  seconds,  and  in  a plentiful  year  we 
do  not  advise  these  being  sold  for  use  fresh  at  all,  but 
advise  their  being  canned.  Then  comes  the  size  below 
that.  The  badly  shaped  ones,  although  they  may  be 
perfectly  sound,  we  advise  being  made  into  oider.  The 
Irish  canned  apples  are  considered  to  be  of  a very  high 
quality,  and  even  this  year  they  are  paying  very  de- 
cent prices  for  apples,  and  have  got  all  their  output 
sold. 

15474.  Prices  are  high  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  because  we 
have  a poorer  crop  than  England. 

15474a.  (Mr.  Brcnm). — Where  is  the  canning  done? 
— Portadown,  Richhill,  and  Belfast.  We  have  an  enor- 
mous importation  of  American  and  Canadian  canned 
apples.  Till  it  was  tried  by  the  Department  it  was 
believed  apples  could  not  be  successfully  canned  in 
Ireland.  We  now  can  all  the  smaller  apples.  The 
smallest  apples  are  turned  into  cider.  There  have 
been  three  places  started  for  the  manufacture  of  cider. 
In  each  place  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply.  In 
a few  years  there  will  be  1,000  tons  of  Irish  apples 
used  for  cider  alone. 

15475.  (Mr.  Micks). — How  much  is  used  now? — 
About  350  tons  per  annum,  the  trade  is  fast  increasing. 
The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  show  the  people  that 
if  they  would  properly  grade  their  fruit  we  would  get 
them  a market.  For  what  is  not  exactly  first-class 
and  cannot  Be  sold  fresh  I thank  we  can  get  them  a 
better  price  for  this  purpose  here  than  is  given  in 
America. 

15476.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — They  don’t  get  much  for 
them  there  either.  They  call  them  culls? — They  get 
£2  to  £3  a ton.  We  get  from  £3  to  £7  a ton.  With 
regard  to  fruit  generally  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  an 
almost  unlimited  demand.  First  of  all,  in  the  case 
of  gooseberries,  the  Irish  demand  is  practically  sup- 
plied by  the  home  supply,  and  some  are  exported; 
where  they  are  exported  they  are  considered  to  be  of 
very  good  quality,  because  of  their  acidity,  which 
gives  them  the  flavour. 

15477.  (Chairman). — Is  there  much  of  an  export 
trade  in  gooseberries — it  is  not  a fruit  that  must  be 
eaten  straight  off  the  tree  ? — No ; the  great  bulk  of 
gooseberries  used  are  used  before  they  are  ripe.  There 
is  a quantity  used  for  pulping  purposes. 

15478.  (Mr.  Micfesi. — For  mixing  with  fruit  for 
other  jam? — Yes. 

15479.  Taking  out  the  seeds,  of  course? — No;  they 
are  simply  pulped  fox  future  use.  With  regard  to  straw- 
berries, I estimate  there  hundreds  of  tons  of  early 
strawberries  that  come  into  Ireland  from  Jersey,  Corn- 
wall, Southampton,  Kent,  and  Cheshire,  and  probably 
j’OO  tons  for  jam  purposes  from  England,  every  one  of 
which  could  be  produced  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
raspberries  it  is  estimated  that  150  tons  of  English 
and  Scotch  raspberries  came  into  Ireland  this  year, 
all  of  which  could  be  supplied  here.  With  regard  to 
red  cun-ants  the  demand  is  decreasing,  so  we  do  not 
■advise  their  being  grown.  With  regard  to  plums,  150 
to  200  tons  of  English  and  foreign  plums  came  into 
Ireland  this  year. 

15480.  Was  there  a failure  of  the  crop  here? — Prac- 
tically. With  regard  to  damsons,  we  can  export  a 
great  quantity  of  them,  but  we  did  not  get  anything 
like  our  own  supply  this  year,  and  we  had  to  import 
a lot.  With  regard  to  pears,  very  little  is  grown  in 
Ireland,  but  a great  many  more  could  be  grown,  especi- 
ally in  the  South,  and,  therefore,  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  getting  high-class  pears  grown  in  the  South 
against  walls.  There  is  a good  demand  for  them  _ in 
this 'country.  With  regard  to  apples,  the  importation 
of  apples  in  1905  frem  America  and  Canada  was  pro- 
bably 85,500,  amd  we  exported  £11,000,  so  there  is  a 
balance  against  us,  which  we  believe,  as  we  are  going 
on,  we  can  overtake.  With  regard  to  marketing  gener- 
ally the  produce  of  those  plots,  the  people  are  talcing 
them  up  when  they,  see  there  is  a market  for  goods  at 
better  prices,  and  our  object  is  to  work  back  from  the 


demand  to  the  producer  and  fulfil  the  market  condi-  *Viw.  3. 190S- 
lions.  jftraea 

15481.  Would  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  jjn‘  er 
whether  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  growth  F 
of  fruit  of  late  years? — Very  much.  In  Portadown, 
which  has  been  a fruit  centre  for  twenty  years,  tak- 
ing the  average  of  good  seasons,  we  produce  10,000 
tons  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  per  annum,  and  people  are 
planting  in  all  directions. 

15482  Has  there  been  an  increase  of  late  years? — 
Undoubtedly,  because  the  Irish  apple,  the  better  it  is 
known,  the  better  it  is  found  to  be,  for  cooking  par- 
ticularly. 

15483.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  time 
the  Irish  apple  comes  on  the  market.  I think  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  told  us  something  about  that,  that 
there  was  an  object  in  getting  the  Irish  apple  on  to 
the  market? — We  get  early  apples,  the  Irish  Peach, 
and  the  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  similar  sorts,  which 
fetch  better  prices  in  England.  Apples  like  these 
fetch  2s.  4 d.  per  dozen. 

15484.  The  Irish  Peach  is  an  apple  ? — Yes.  Just 
now  the  apples  are  at  their  cheapest.  We  get  a lot 
of  American  and  Canadian  imports  in  here. 

15484a.  And  the  apple  that  would  keep  till  February 
or  March  are  those  to  encourage  for  that  season? — I 
have  had  experience  of  fruit-growing  in  England  and 
other  places,  and  there  is  nothing  that  under  certain 
conditions  I would  sooner  go  into  than  fruit-growing 
on  a large  scale,  for  three  reasons,  first  of  all  the 
price,  secondly  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  in 
England,  and  thirdly,  that  we  are  beginning  to  ex- 
port. You  will  see  a large  quantity  of  apples  down  at 
the  market  ready  for  exportation  to  a foreign  country, 
and  the  demand  there  is  practically  unlimited.  So  I 
think  there  is  a good  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Irish 
apple  trade. 

15485.  You  have  told  us  just  now  that  your  duties 
are  mainly  advisory.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with 
the  fruit  industry  carried  on  by  the  Department  fo»- 
some  time  at  Drogheda  ? — I had. 

15486.  Please  let  us  know  the  facts  about  that. 

As  a matter  of  fact  that  came  to  an  end  ? — That  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  plant  at  the  different  places  was 
sold  and  distributed  to  firms  who  started  as  successors. 

15487.  How  long  did  the  Department  carry  that 
on? — From  1903  to  the  end  of  1904.  I cannot  give 
the  exact  dates. 

15487a.  Was  it  an  existing  business  taken  over?— 

Oh,  dear,  no;  absolutely  new  in  Ireland. 

15488.  What  was  the  object  of  it? — To  show  that 
we  could  can  fruit  in  Ireland,  bottle  it,  and.  make 
cider. 

15489.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  to 
show  that  that  could  be  done  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples and  by  private  action  ? — Yes  ; and,  besides  that, 
to  train  the  hands  necessary,  provided  the  industry 
succeeded. 

15490.  Would  you  rather  have  kept  on  the  business 
a little  longer? — As  long  as  other  firms  were  pre- 
pared to  take  it  up  I do  not  see  the  necessity. 

15491.  (Chairman). — You  say  it  was  carried  on 
for  two  years,  and  that  there  was  then  a good  deal  of 
opposition  to  it? — I was  informed  that  there  were 
representations  made  to  the  Department,  but  I cannot 
speak  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  policy,  although  I have  heard  of  it.  It 
is  only  a hearsay. 

15492.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  discontinued? — . 

It  was  discontinued  and  everything  sold,  and  all  the 
plant  is  at  present  in  use  by  private  firms  who  are 
carrying  on  a similar  venture  in  Ireland. 

15493.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  where  the  ma- 
chinery went  to? — Some  went  to  Messrs.  Chapman, 

Limited,  Portadown  and  Drogheda;  some  to-  Mr.  F. 

King  and  Co.,  Belfast ; and  some  to  Mr.  Grew,  Porta- 
down ; some  to  the  Ulster  Tin  Company,  Belfast ; 
some  to  Mr.  George  Spence,  for  pea-shelling  and  sort- 
ing, some  to  Mr.  Power,  of  Dungarvan.  But  I believe 
a statement  is  being  prepared  at  your  request  showing 
where  the  different  things  went. 

15494.  Did  any  of  it  remain? — No. 

15495.  So  that  as  regards  that  neighbourhood  the 
venture  came  to  an  end  ?— No ; because  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  it  is  now  being  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise,  by  Messrs.  Chapman,  of  Portadown,  and 
Lamb,  of  Richhill. 

15496.  Did  they  buy  some  of  your  machinery?— 

Yes ; the  Chapman’s  set  it  up  in  Portadown.  Lamb 
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did  not  buy  any  of  the  machinery,  but  started  at 
Richhill.  _ 

15497.  But  about  the  Boyne  Valley?—1 That  is 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  Chapman. 

15498.  They  bought  some  of  your  machinery? — 
Yes,  and  left  it  in  the  same  place. 

15499.  Your  duties  carry  you  all  over  Ireland?— 
Yes,  except  to  the  West,  where  there  is  very  little 
fruit,  grown. 

15500.  But  where  there  is  fruit  grown  m market- 
able quantities  ? — Yes.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  in 
every  district  in  Ireland  where  the  fruit  plots  have 
been  started  there  is  a very  large  demand  for  good 
fruit.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  good  fruit 
than  there  was  before  they  were  started.  Limerick, 
Wexford,  and  Waterford  are  all  taking  very  much 
more  high-class  fruit. 

15501.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  transit 
of  the  fruit? — Nothing  at  all.  I have  nothing  to  do 
with  seeing  how  it  goes  to  the  market,  but  I keep  m 
touch  with  the  persons  who  buy,  and  when  there  are 
complaints  I put  myself  into  communication  with 
the  persons  till  the  complaint  is  made  right. 

15502.  How  do  you  go  to  work,  supposing  a new 
industry  started — supposing  a private  person  or  a 
company  wanted  to  start  fruitgrowing  or  preserving  ? 
— They  would  apply  to  the  Department  for  expert 
assistance. 

15503.  And  you  would  be  sent  down? — I would 
first  of  all  see  whether  there  would  be  room  for  that 
enterprise.  You  might  have  too  many  enterprises 
started  before  you  had  the  material.  In  starting  the 
cider-making,  for  instance,  at  Portadown,  it  was 
admitted  there  would  be  a good  outlet  for  cider  there. 
I go  down  and  attend  the  place  as  often  as  necessary 
until  it  is  in  good  running  order,  and  I have  as 
little  to  do  as  possible  with  them  after  that.  I only 
go  to  see  them  when  they  are  in  any  difficulty. 


15504.  Is  there  anything  carried  on  by  the  De- 
ment like  Portadown  or  the  Boyne  Valiev  , 

—Nothing  of  the  sort.  These  private  firms  are 
ing  on  the  industries  successfully  themselves 
15505.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  there  anv  local ' , , 

for  cider— is  it  all  exported  ?-No  ; them  is' noT  f 
ported.  There  is  a bigger  demand  in  Ireland  ti- 
the supply.  ia“ 

15506.  There  was  no  demand . before  it  started? 
Well,  there  was  £5,000  a year  The  indu™^ 
spoken  of  in  the  “Travels  of  Arthur  Youne” 
1776.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  brew  of  the  South  It 
has  only  been  recently  resuscitated  since  the  Depart, 
ment  came  on,  though  it  had  been  lingering  on  in 
the  Blackwater  Valley,  and  they  were  turiune  out 
exceedingly  good  cider.  b 

15507.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  that  time  it  was  a good 
fruit  country  ?— Yes.  I notice  all  the  orchards  are 
going  down.  Now  they  are  beginning  to  plant  again 
and  produce  more  fruit  quite  suitable  for  cider 
15508.  (Chairman).— Are  there  apples  grown  ex- 
pressly for  cider?— Yes,  there  are,  in  England  and 
America,  and  a great  quantity  is  made  from  culls 
from  the  eating  and  cooking  fruit.  We  are  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  people  to  grow  that  class  of 
fruit,  because  the  first  grade  are  so  valuable.  Special 
kinds  are  still  being  grown  in  some  of  the  old  orchards 
in  the  South,  but  these  we  are  turning  into  better 
cider.  We  are  working  at  Ardfinnan,  in  County 
Tipperary,  where  cider  was  made  under  great  dis- 
advantages with  old  presses  and  mills.  Now  we  have 
a new  plant  down  there,  and  proceed  from  place  to 
place.  We  start  in  a centre  and  get  four  or  five 
farmers  to  come  and  assist  in  making  each  other’s 
cider,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  a higher  class  of 
cider,  some  of  which  they  can  sell  instead  of  drinking 
it  all. 


Me.  David 
Prentice, 
M.B.C.V  s. 


Mr.  David  Prentice, 

15509.  (Chairman). — You  are  superintendent  tra- 
velling inspector  of  the  Veterinary  Branch  of  the 
Department  ? — Yes. 

15510.  You  can  tell  us  something  as  to  the  transit 
of  live  stock  and  your  duties  in  connection  with  that  ? 
— Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  has  since  been  merged  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  had  two  inspectors  known  as 
Travelling  Inspectors,  who  supervised  throughout  the 
country  the  arrangements  appertaining  to  live  stock 
transit.  I was  employed  under  that  Department  in 
connection  with  transit  of  live  stock  work.  I have 
been  in  the  service  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Since 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  into  existence  the 
number  of  inspectors  has  been  augmented,  and  there 
are  now  four  inspectors  whose  primary  duty  is  attend- 
ing at  fairs  and  places  where  live  stock  are  entrained 
and  discharged  from  railways.  The  Department  have 
powers  with  regard  to  the  question  of  transit  from  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  and  they  have  made  Orders 
thereunder  embodying  certain  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  trucks,  cleansing  and  disinfec- 
tion, and  matters  of  that  kind,  which  'are  similar  to 
those  in  existence  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  I may 
say,  that  in  these  Orders  the  two  Departments,  the 
English  Department  and  the  Irish  Department,  co- 
ordinate. Those  Orders  to  some  extent,  or  rather 
special  provisions  of  those  Orders,  were  brought  about 
)ty  two  Departmental  Committees  in  which  the  Irish 
Department  as  well  as  the  English  Department  were 
concerned. 

15511.  When  were  those  Committees  at  work  ? — One 
was  in  the  year  1894.  That  had  relation  to  the  transit 
of  animals  by  water.  Then  a more  recent  Committee 
has  had  reference  to  the  transit  of  animals  by  land  ; 
and  it  was  from  the  recommendations  put  forward  by 
this  Committee  that  certain  provisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s Orders  originated.  With  regard  to  some  of 
those  recommendations,  the  Department  were  advised 
in  the  absence  of  legislation  that  they  should  try  what 
could  be  done  by  persuasion,  so  to  speak,  with  railway 
companies,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  been  success- 
ful. Personally  I am  aware  that  the  Irish  railway 
companies  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  De- 
partment with  regard  to  loading  hanks,  cattle-pens, 
guiding  arrangements  on  loading  banks,  so  as  to  allow 
cattle  to  go  into  the  cattle-trucks  without  over-beating, 
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have  spent  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  they  still 
continue  to  effect  improvements.  I do  not,  of  course, 
say  that  the  railway  companies  are  perfect,  nor  yet- 
that  they  have  carried  out  every  suggestion  the  De- 
partment have  made,  but  they  have  on  the  whole  met 
the  Department  fairly. 

15512.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  as  to 
the  class  of  people  who  were  employed  driving  the 
cattle  about  and  the  rough  treatment  which  the  cattle 
got? — I heard  a witness  here  make  some  remarks  on 
that  subject,  and  also  to  the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  practically  done  nothing  to  improve  live 
stock  transit.  I can  only  say  that  is  a misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
railway  company  to  exclude  certain  people  from  their 
premises.  The  system  is  this: — A number  of  men 
known  as  di’overs  hang  about  a fair  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  cattle  from  the  fair  to  the  railway.  It  is 
difficult  for  a railway  company  to  say — “ You  are  not. 
a proper  person  to  drive  cattle,  and  you  must  keep  off 
the  premises.”  The  witness  referred  to  a procedure 
which  no  doubt  some  years  ago  was  fairly  prevalent, 
that  was  with  regard  to  certain  drovers  seizing 
wagons  ; but  the  drovers  would  only  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  remuneration  from  the  cattle  owners 
themselves. 

15513.  Still  the  wagons  belong  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, and  they  might  prevent  all  the  drovers  occupy- 
ing one  of  them? — They  could  of  course  prevent  it, 
but  what  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  those  men  who 
seized  wagons  must  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  ot 
getting  payment  from  certain  men  who  subsequently 
might  occupy  these  wagons,  but  the  practice  is  not  liy 
any  means  general. 

15514.  The  suggestion  is  that  proper  supervision 
and  means  are.  not  taken  by  the  railway  companies  to- 
prevent  that  kind  of  thing  ?— Well,  not  only  do  the 
railway  companies  give  directions  to  their  servants, 
and  to  a large  extent,  no  doubt,  their  servants  carry 
these  out,  but  the  Constabulary  attend  at  every  r " 
way  station  of  any  importance  where  cattle  are  to 
trained  to  prevent  cruelty,  and  they  have  from  ti 
to  time  instituted  prosecutions  against  “rovers, 
have  myself  gone  forward  as  a-  witness  against  arov  > 
and  I have  seen  them  fined,  and  in  the  absence  ot 
I have  seen  them  imprisoned ; so  the  matter  is 
allowed  to  run  riot,  as  was  suggested.  Again,  w 
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regard  to  treatment  of  animals  at  ports,  much  is  done 
.by6  the  Department’s  staffs  .to  prevent  ill-treatment. 
The  Veterinary  Inspectors  not  only  examine  animals 
with  regard  to  diseases,  but  they  also  have  very  im- 
portant duties  as  to  any  animal  they  may  see  unfit  for 
shipment.  They  do  not  prohibit  shipment  of  animals 
they  may  see  unfit,  because  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  shippers  should  possess  responsibilities  themselves, 
but  the  Department’s  inspectors  are  instructed  to  ad- 
vise any  person  in  charge  of  live  stock  respecting  any 
animal  they  consider  unfit  for  shipment ; and  by  these 
means  a great  many  animals  have  been  held  back,  and 
some  not  subsequently  shipped.  As  the  result  of  the 
Department’s  action  in  connection  with  the  English 
Department,  certain  improvements  have  been  made 
in  steamships.  At  present  there  are  sixty-seven 
•cattle-carrying  steamers  that  carry  animals  from  Ire- 
land to  Great  Britain  which  possess  those  new  im- 
provements provided  for  in  the  Order  of  the  Depart- 
ment. There  are  still  a-  number  of  old  ships,  but 
they  are  fast  disappearing.  I may  say  with  regard  to 
the  actual  shipment  of  live  stock,  that  in  addition  to 
the  veterinary  surgeons  whose  duties  are  primarily 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  animals,  there  are 
officials  known  as  ship  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  animals  are  not  abused,  that  they  are 
.properly  penned  on  board  the  ship,  and  that  the  De- 
partment’s regulations,  as  far  as  the  fittings  of  the 
ship  are  concerned,  are  complied  with.  It  is  not  fair 
to  compare  the  Irish  cross-Channel  trade  with  the 
trans-Atlantic  trade.  First  of  all  you  have  much 
larger  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  trade,  and  less  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  the  influence  of  the  sea.  Then, 
again,  the  journeys  are  so  comparatively  short  from 
Ireland  to  England  that  the  cattle  do  not  get  what 
they  do  on  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  an  opportunity  of 
settling  down.  The  shortest  journey  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  is  via  Stranraer.  That  is  about  two 
hours.  The  longest  usual  voyage  possibly  is  about 
thirty-six  hours,  from  Limerick  to  Glasgow.  I have 
seen  animals  very  comfortable  on  some  of  those  boats 
from  Limerick  to  Glasgow,  lying  down  and  feeding. 

15515.  (Mr.  Dryden). — They  are  not  in  stalls? — 
There  are  no  stalls  on  the  Irish  vessels.  The  Depart- 
ment’s order  provides  that  in  all  new  steamers  that 
have  come  out  after  a certain  date  in  1895,  the  size  of 
-their  pens  is  not  to  exceed  ten  feet  by  nine. 

15516.  And  they  are  to  hold  how  many? — That 
altogether  depends  on  the  size  of  the  animals,  and 
this  point  forms  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  such  a 
matter.  A large  beast  may  take  up  the  space  of  three 
®mall  ones. 

15517.  Well,  I suppose  there  are  not  many  heavy 
beasts  sent  over? — A great  number  of  fat  cattle.  I 
•do  not  agree  with  the  witness  who  stated  that  the 
Irish  trade  consisted  of  secondary  class  of  cattle. 
;Some  may  be,  but  we  send  over  splendid  cattle  from 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  other  counties. 

15518.  That  witness  stated  that  they  were  classed 
secondary  because  of  the  abuse  they  received  ? — With 
all  respect  to  the  witness,  I think  you  will  find  men 
who  have  a better  knowledge  of  such  affairs,  and  will 
•disagree  with  him. 

15519.  (Mr.  Micks). — We  all  know  how  they  whack 
the  animals? — Yes,  but  by  raising  your  hat  you  can- 
not get  them  on  the  steamer.  I do  not  suggest  that 
they  should  be  whacked,  but  you  must  use  some  little 
force. 

15520.  (Mr.  Dryden). — A switch  used  on  the  ani- 
mal’s legs  would  prevent  injury  to  the  back? — I sup- 
pose it  would.  I must  say  that  beating  of  cattle  is 
greatly  minimised  from  what  it  was  in  former  years. 
In  fact  it  could  not  be  otherwise  having  regard  to  the 
precautions.  The  use  of  a whip  on  the  legs  of  the 
•animals  might  be  the  better  way,  and  is  now  some- 
times adopted.  Then,  again,  another  plan  is  to  use 
a goad  with  a very  short  spike  on  the  top,  which  does 
not  enter  the  skin  very  much,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  animals  feel  it. 

15521.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  mean  like  what  they  use 
in  the  South  of  France? — Yes.  In  fact  a great  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  drovers  do  use  the  goad.  That  was 
•one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, but  it  was  thought  there  was  no  legislation  to 
enforce  it,  and  besides  the  stick  carrying  the  goad 
might  be  used  instead. 

.15522.  You  should  treat  it  as  cruelty  to  animals  ? — 
Should  the  Department’s  inspectors  or  the  police 
notice  anything  that  would  be  regarded  as  unnecessary 
whacking,  they  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  have, 
dealt  with  such  cases. 


15523.  There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  A'oo.  3,  1908 
and  offenders  have  gone  to  gaol  for  it.  , 

15524.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation  that  this  ^ r- 
evil  has  greatly  diminished? — Certainly.  ® v s' 

15525.  Both  for  land  transit  and  sea  transit  ? — 

Quite  so. 

15526.  (Chairman). — Has  there  been  any  improve- 
ment in  the  fittings  of  the  railway  carriages  or  of 
ships  for  cattle? — Well,  since  the  year  1895,  with 
regard  to  cattle  ships,  the  smaller  size  of  pens  that  I 
mentioned,  ten  feet  by  nine  feet,  has  come  into  effect, 
but  in  addition  there  have  been  other  improvements, 
as  regards  foot-holds  to  prevent  slipping,  ventilation, 
and  various  matters  of  that  kind.  These  have  been 
stringently  required  as  far  as  these  new  vessels  are 
concerned,  as  have  also  some  new  provisions  in  respect 
to  older  vessels  and  railway  trucks. 

15527.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  there  single  stalls  in 
ocean  steamers? — There  are  divisions  between  each 
two  cattle,  I think. 

15528.  Have  you  seen  the  regulations  for  ocean 
transport  of  cattle? — I have.  I have  seen  animals 
which  were  comfortable  even  on  a wreck.  I remember 
being  on  board  a steamer  called  the  Dominion,  that 
came  from  Canada,  and  was  wrecked  in  Bantry  Bay, 
notwithstanding  the  wreck,  the  cattle  were  very  com- 
fortable on  board.  There  were  cattle,  horses,  an/ 
sheep  on  the  vessel,  but  unfortunately  a great  many 
sheep  were  drowned. 

15529.  Have  you  inspected  at  Liverpool  or  some  of 
those  ports  of  debarkation? — I have. 

15530.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Have  you  any  power,  as  an 
inspector,  as  to  the  crowding  in  these  pens  ? — Yes ; 
the  Order  distinctly  provides  that  neither  m a pen  nor 
any  other  part  of  the  ship  is  overcrowding  to  occur. 

15531.  You  are  the  judges  of  that? — In  some  cases 
the  shipping  companies  have  been  prosecuted,  and  the 
judgment  lies  with  the  magistrates  in  such  instances. 

15532.  (Chairman). — Who  have  the  power  to  prose- 
cute ? — The  Department  possess  power  to  prosecute  for 
the  offence  of  overcrowding. 

15533.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  ever  prosecuted? — 

Yes.  The  Order  provides  against  “ overcrowding  so  as 
to  cause  unnecessary  suflering.” 

15534.  Is  it  considered  desirable  that  animals 
should  not  be  able  to  lie  down? — That  stands  this 
way.  Supposing  you  have  half-a-dozen  animals  in  a 
pen,  if  one  gets  down,  not  only  may  he  be  trodden  on,  - 
but  he  endangers  the  others  by  falling  over  him. 

15535.  (Chairman).— What  condition  of  things 
would  justify  you  in  prosecuting  for  overcrowding? — 

Too  much  crushing. 

15536.  (Mr.  Micks).— I was  asking  you,  as  a test 
of  that,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  animals  should 
not  be  able  to  lie  down? — As  a matter  of  fact  they 
do  not  lie  down,  as  a rule,  on  most  voyages. 

15537.  They  have  not  room  to  lie  down  ? — They  have 
room  in  a sense  to  lie  down,  but  if  you  have  a number 
of  animals  in  a pen  and  if  one  lies  down  the  inference 
is  that  others  will  fall  over  it  in  a rough  sea. 

15538.  So  that  you  would  not  consider  that  animals 
being  put  in  a pen  so  close  that  one  of  them  could 
not  lie  down  would  be  crowding  ? — I could  not  really 
conclude  under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  that 
they  were  suffering. 

15539.  But  if  their  ribs  were  squeezed  ?— Them  I 
would  say  that  was  overcrowding. 

15540.  But  not  till  then?— Hot  till  then,  or  until 
there  was  otherwise  too  much  crushing.  If  an  animal 
gets  down  its  head  it  may  be  so  pressed  or  crushed 
that  it  cannot  raise  it. 

15541.  Is  there  any  plan  for  keeping  .the  head  up  ? 

- -Fat  cattle  are  tied  with  their  heads  up  in  the  pens. 


15542.  (Mr.  Dryden.).— Well,  thirty-six  hours  stand- 
ing that  way  is  rather  cruel. 

15543.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  would  not  have  fat 
cattle  going  that  route? — Sometimes,  but  their  heads 
need  not  be  tied  too  high  up.  I have  seen  on  the 
Clyde  boats  animals  lie  down,  and  lie  down  very  com- 
fortably, bedded  down  in  fact. 

15544.  Are  animals  taken  by  a tender  up  to  the 
Valentia  ?— She  does  not  run  now,  but  they  used  to 
be  brought  round  from  port  to  port  by  that  vessel. 

15545.  That  is  not  done  now.  Is  that  a great  loss 
to  the  country?— I do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  animals 
are  concerned. 

15546.  In  another  respect  is  it  a loss  to.  the  country  ? 
—It  might  be. 
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15547.  For  places  remote  from  railway  communica- 
tion?—At  one  time  that  boat  used  to  run  into  Valen- 
tia.  There  is  a railway  running  there  now.  The 
boat  used  to  run  to  Kenmare ; and  there  is  now  a 
railway  there  also. 


15548.  But  at  the  end  of  the  point?— Yes- 
of  the  smaller  ports  have  not  railway  communiL?>raft 

15549.  And  that  district  would  be  affected  W 
to  carry  it  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  ^ “Wing 
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15550.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  represent  the 
Irish  Technical  Instruction  Association  and  also  the 
Cork  County  Borough  Committee  of  Technical  Edu- 
cation ? — Yes. 

15551.  I think  we  had,  some  time  ago,  a statement 
from  the  Cork  County  Borough? — I brought  the  state- 
ment of  the  Standing  Council,  and  if  it  is  all  the 
same  I would  just  follow  that  because  it  was  on  the 
lines  of  that  that  I prepared  my  evidence.  It  may 
be  just  as  well  to  state  whom  I represent.  The  Tech- 
nical Instruction  Association  is  composed  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Committees  of  Ireland.  In  fact  I 
think  the  Technical  Education  Committees  of  Ireland 
number  about  sixty,  and  we  represent  fifty-seven  or 
fifty-eight  of  them.  I may  say  that  we  re- 
present the  opinion  of  the  men  who  are  working  the 
technical  education  of  the  country.  The  figures  are, 
there  are  sixty -four  Technical  Committees,  and  of 
these  we  represent  fifty-five,  of  course  including  all 
the  big  ones,  the  county  boroughs,  the  urban  districts, 
County  Joint  Committees,  and  County  Committees. 
Since  your  Commission  notified  to  us  that  you  wished 
our  evidence  the  Standing  Committee  sent  forward  to 
all  the  Committees  of  the  Association  asking  them  to 

fiut  us  a«  courant  with  their  opinion  about  the  dif- 
erent  matters  that  they  thought  should  be  put 
before  the  Committee.  When  the  replies  came  back 
we  met  again  and  we  found  there  was  comparative 
unanimity  about  a number  of  points.  Other  points 
were  not  of  particular  importance,  and  then  we  drew 
up  this  Minute  of  Evidence,  and  to  get  it  tested  again 
we  sent  it  back  again  to  the  Committees,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  the  Committees  approved  of  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence.  In  some  cases  they  enlarged  on  them. 
So  you  can  take  that  as  practically  the  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  Committees  through  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  first  item,  that  is,  that  the  Com- 
mittee strongly  disapprove  of  any  amendment  of  the 
Act  which  would  bring  the  Department  under  the 
direct  control  of  a Castle  Board,  we  were  told  by  an 
independent  authority,  an  official  who  did  not  wish 
to  have  his  name  disclosed,  that  there  was  a question 
of  having  a Board,  such  as  the  Advisory  Boards  that 
manage  the  country — for  example,  in  education,  the 
Intermediate  and  National  Boards,  who  were  to  take 
charge  of  technical  education.  I suppose  you  are  aware 
by  this  time  that  we  are  not  overpleased  with  either 
the  National  or  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  hence 
we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  technical  education 
brought  under  another  Board  similar  to  those.  The 
result  was  the  Committees  all  through  the  country 
strongly  disapproved  of  any  such  thing  as  putting  our 
technical  education  into  the  hands  of  an  Education 
Board. 

15552.  Do  you  mean  any  existing  Education  Board  ? 
—Any  Board  similar  in  character  to  those  which 
exist. 

15553.  Would  you  object  to  an  Education  Board 
which  would  deal  with  the  whole  thing? — Certainly 
not.  We  -would  like  immensely  to  have  the  whole 
thing  unified,  but  we  would  object  to  any  Board  nomi- 
nated by  the  Castle  authorities  as  the  National  Board 
and  the  Intermediate  Board  are  now  nominated.  There 
is  no  use  ip  dilating  on  the  disadvantages  of 
those  Boards. 

15554.  I think  we  have  it  very  thoroughly  ? — Ad 
nauseam,  probably.  The  next  was  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
According  to  the  Act  they  are  popularly  constituted 
because,  according  to  the  Act,  there  must  be  always  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  by  the  various  bodies 
through  the  country,  but  personally  I find  fault  with 
the  choice  that  is  made.  Naturally,  with  regard  to 
the  Technical  Board  you  look  for  example  for  large 
manufacturers  who  know  the  exigencies  of  modern 
manufacture,  or  you  look  for  educationalists  or  the 
head  of  a very  successful  firm,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  if  you  look  down  the  list  you  will  see  that 
if  you  adopt  this  method  it  would  eliminate  a number 
of  members  of  the  Board.  Even  as  chosen  by  the  peo- 


ple at  present  the  Board  itself  has  a great  mam 
disabilities  in  its  way.  However  the  main  point 
that  the  Standing  Council  found  fault  with  was  that 
the  members  had  no  initiative  power.  Of  course  you 
are  aware  of  the  wording  of  the  Act,  and  by  the  Act 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  Department  wished  they  could 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  initiate  anything,  and  I think 
that  the  present  feeling  through  the  country,  at  least 
the  section  of  the  country  that  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Department,  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  whatever 
initiative  they  attempted  was  disregarded.  We  in. 
Cork,  had  one  of  our  members,  Sir  Edward  Fits- 
gerald,  elected  on  the  Board,  and  he  refused  to  attend 
a couple  of  times.  We  called  him  to  order  for  it  and 
his  only  explanation  was  that  there  was  no  use  in  his 
attending,  as  tine  business  was  cut  and  dried;  there 
was  no  use  in  his  attending  to  hear  a thing  read  for 
him  to  say  amen  to. 

15555.  Have  any  members  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  attempted  to  exercise  the  power  of  initia- 
tive?— I was  just  going  to  take  that  up.  It  strikes 
me  that  if  they  had  the  initiative  and  their  sugges- 
tions were  respected  you  would  not  meet  with  such 
dissatisfaction  in  the  country.  I just  take  the  last 
Report  of  the  Department  'to  give  you  some  little  idea 
of  the  country’s  mind  as  to  how  the  thing  seems  to 
work.  For  instance,  Mr.  L.  J.  Nolan,  page  604, 
suggested  that  the  Vice-President’s  addi-ess  should  be 
printed  and  copies  sent  to  members  of  the  Council  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting.  He  was  told  that  would 
be  considered.  To  ordinary  minds  that  seems  a com- 
monsense  thing  to  propose,  that  such  an  important 
Council,  gathered  at  such  expense  from  the  country, 
should  have  the  thing  in  their  minds  a few  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  so  that  they  might  get  the  opinion 
of  their  Committees  on  it. 

15556.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture ? — The  Board  or  Council ; they  all  come  to  the 
samu  thing.  It  gives  you  a clue  like  to  the  working 
of  the  thing.  Mr.  Teal  desired  to  call  attention  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s inspectors.  Well,  the  Vice-President  ruled 
that  out  of  order.  Surely  you  would  imagine  if  there 
was  anything  in  order  it  would  be  to  see  that  the 
officials  were  appointed  properly. 

15557.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  was  a transferred  official,  transferred 
at  an  existing  salary  ? — I know  that,  but  it  did  not 
follow  because  he  did  his  duty  very  well  in  another 
section  he  would  do  it  in  this  section. 

15558.  There  was  no  question  about  his  duty.  It 
was  about  the  appointment  ?— Behind  the  thing  was 
his  capability  for  the  office,  and  it  did  not  follow  that 
because  he  fulfilled  his  duties  well  in  .another  branch  of 
the  civil  service  he  should  do  well  in  this.  It  was 
not  on  the  ground  of  his  appointment  or  salary  but 
what  he  had  to  do.  This  was  ruled  out  of  order. 

15559.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  the  Vice-President  made 
a statement  at  the  same  time  about  Mr.  Porter?— He 
said  he  was  transferred. 

15560.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  he  made  another 
statement? — He  said,  “ Mr.  Porter  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  at  his  present  salary  under  the  Act 
by  which  the  Department  was  created.  Mr.  Porter 
has  proved  to  be  an  efficient  and  faithful  public  ser- 
vant.” That  was  no  answer.  A man  might  be  an 
efficient  veterinary  surgeon  but  he  would  not  be  a good 
butter  inspector.  ,, 

15561.  What  was  Mr.  Toal’s  statement: 

Toal  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  appointment  o . 
Mr.  Porter,  one  of  the  Department’s  inspectors  f— 
He  was  not  allowed  to  discuss  it. 

15562.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  v- . 
cuss  it:  that  is  a mere  condensed  report?— The  vn 
President  ruled  it  out  of  order.  He  was  gagged 


-We  had  Mr.  Toal  himself  on 


once. 

(Mr.  Micks). 
ject. 

(Mr.  Brown). — His  appointment  was 
'and  his  salary  was  questioned. 


the  sub- 
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(Mr.  Micks). — And  his  fitness  also;  but  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  did  bear  witness  to  his  capacity  and  his 

e^15563^  (Mr.  Brown). — But  that  really  was  not  ques- 
tioned ?— There  was  no  question  as  to  his  being  an 
efficient  and  faithful  public  servant. 

15564.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  ihe  had  experience  of 
over  fifteen  years  doing  similar  work? — That  is 
not  here.  “ Mr.  Nolan  said  dissatisfaction  had  been 
caused  at  the  recent  appointment  of  Lord  Ikerrin  as 
inspector.  The  Vice-President  pointed  out  there  was 
as  much  public  opinion  expressed  in  fayour  of  the 
appointment  as  against  it.  Lord  Ikerrin’s  qualifica- 
tions were  excellent,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
been  appointed.’  This  is  the  snuffing  out  policy  that 
ltas  caused  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 
One  man  was  told  that  the  man  was  transferred  and 
that  he  was  good  and  efficient,  and  the  other  man  that 
his  qualifications  were  excellent.  That  is  the  whole 
point  in  dispute.  They  wanted  to  have  a chat  about 
it  and  it  was  snuffed  out.  There  was  another  point 
at  the  same  meeting  which  came  on  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  William  Field,  M.r.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
authorities  on  the  cattle  trade.  He  proposed  a resolu- 
tion about  cattle,  and  I presume  be  knew  what  he  was 
speaking  about.  The  answer  to  his  resolution  was 
typical  In  fact  that  is  the  answer  that  has  teen 
riven  over  and  over  again  to  similar  resolutions.  The 
Vice-President  said  that  legislation  would  be  required 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolution. 

15565.  What  was  his  resolution? — “As  experience 
has  shown  that  so  long  as  inferior  and  ill-bred  de- 
formed diseased  or  closely  in-bred  animals  are  allowed 
to  propagate  their  breeds  in  Ireland  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  any  improvement  in  live  stock,  we  therefore 
recommend  that  a measure  be  taken  to  register  every 
stallion,  bull,  boar,  and  ram  in  Ireland,  and  no  ani- 
mal be  permitted  to  serve  except  those  registered. 
The  answer  is  that  legislation  would  be  required  to 
give  effect  to  that  resolution. 

15566.  (Mr.  Dryden). — Is  not  that  correct? — Yes, 
but  it  gets  you  no  “ forrader.” 

15567.  (Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  like  them  to  say 
that  the  Department  would  promote  legislation?— 

Pri5568.y^ (Chairman).— Would  you  have  a limit  to  the 
questions  which  the  Agricultural  Council  may  dis- 
cuss, whether  they  have  any  power  to  carry  them  out 
or  not ; would  you  have  no  limit  at  all,  and  no  rules 
as  to  what  was  relevant  and  what  was  not  ? — Certainly 
I would,  but  anyone  that  knows  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment could  order  that  every  Irish  pig  should  have  a 
cross  on  its  back  going  ovei  tc  England  it  .could  ar- 
range to  have  a register.  . . . 

15569.  (Mr.  Dryden).— It  is  a very  important  sub- 
ject and  would  require  a great  deal  of  forethought  be- 
fore a decision  is  come  to,  and  when  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent says  it  requires  legislation  I don’t  see  any  other 
answer  he  could  give  ? — You  know  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  stated  that  the  Department  is  always  ready 
to  adopt  any  reasonable  suggestion.  Now,  of  course 
this  must  be  a reasonable  suggestion,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  put  forward  by  a man  of  such  prominence 
in  the  cattle  world  as  Mr.  Field. 

(Mr.  Dryden). — I would  not  assent  to  that  proposi- 

U°15570.  (Mr.  Brown).— What  became  of  the  resolu- 
tion?—I daresay  if  you  read  the  reports  in  five  years’ 
time  to  come  yon  would  see  the  same  resolution  brought 
up  again. 

15571.  I was  asking  you  about  the  document  before 
you?— The  document  says  they  would  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  live  stock.  There 
was  no  further  result. 

15572.  Was  the  resolution  carried  by  the  Council? — 
It  was  passed.  . , „ , . , 

15573.  Then  the  Council  were  informed  that  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  future  legislation  was 
necessary  ? — Yes.  • , . 

15574.  And  that  the  Department  would  consult  the 
body  that  they  generally  consulted  on  these  questions 
—You  have  read  the  Journals  of  the  Department? 

15575.  T have  been  present  at  these  discussions,  and 
I have  read  the  Journals? — Does  it  not  strike  you 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  done . 

(Chairman). — I fail  to  understand  the  objection. 
Here  is  a matter  brought  forward  over  which  the  De- 
partment have  no  power  whatever,  no  power  under 
the  existing  Act.  They  have  no  power  to  deal  vitn 
the  matter  at  all,  and  the  Vice-President  said  so. 


15576.  (Mr..  Ogilvie). — He  goes  further  than  that.  Nov.  8,  1906- , • 
He  says  the  matter  .will  be  considered  by  the  Depart-  RgT  r-^ 
m>ent  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  a consideration  yow]:  ' "0 
which  may  or  may  not  eventuate  in  the  promotion  of 
legislation  on  the  subject,  but  that  of  course  could 
not  appear  at  the  first  mention  of  the  matter? — Of 
course  you  see,  sir,  on  the  record  it  is  typical  of  the 
way  things  are  done. 

15577.  I Chairman ). — Is  it  not  the  right  way? — No; 

I think  that  where  you  have  a big  Government  De- 
partment like  this  when  the  Agricultural  Board  de- 
cide unanimously  in  favour  of  a thing  the  answer  to 
the  Board  should  be  they  will  see  that  legislation  will 
be  brought  in  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

15578.  They  have  no  power  to  do  that?— They  have 
no  power  to  try  to  initiate  a Bill  on  a subject  of  this 
kind  or  to  make  arrangements  for  themselves. 

15579.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  would  have  power  ac- 
cording to  your  view  to  make  representations  to  the 
Government  if  the  Advisory  Committee  considered  such 
a step  necessary  ? — Exactly ; there  is  no  promise  there. 

15580.  Except  the  promise  that  they  would  com- 
municate with  the  Advisory  Committee;  that  is  a 
step  further  ? — It  is  a slight  step. 

15581.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ings ?— The  16th  of  May,  1906.  Take  the  system  under 
which  we  worked  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  results 
fees.  The  South  Kensington  was  adopted  and  it  was 
just  with  a very  little  modification  landed  on  us 
here  in  Ireland  and  we  then  laboured  undter  the 
disabilities  of  the  system  for  five  years,  and  it  is 
only  this  little  time  past  that  a change  has  been  made ; 
but  every  time  the  Committees  approached  the  De- 
partment the  answer  was  the  same — that  legislation 
would  be  required,  and  tha!t  things  were  in  hands. 

15582.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— They  have  had  no  legisla- 
tion; surely  that  could  not  have  been  their  reply? — 

The  law  would  have  to  be  changjed. 

15583.  They  could  not  have  said  that  because  they 
have  not  had  it  changed  and  they  have  brought  on  the 
new  programme ; that  did  not  require  legislation  ? — 

It  had  to  be  arranged  between  the  Treasury  and  the 
South  Kensington  authorities. 

15584.  What  was  that  reply  you  say  the  Department 
gave  ? — Well,  I suppose  the  law.  We  had  to  follow  the 
results  system. 

15535.  I am  afraid  there  must  be  an  error  in  that ; 
could  you  give  me  a reference  to  that  reply  ? — Mr. 

Taylor,  would  you  give  me  a copy  of  the  Limerick 
Congress  Report. 

(Mr.  Taylor). — It  was  not  received  by  me. 

15586.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— There  must  be  an  error  be- 
cause no  legislation  or  .alteration  of  the  law  was  re- 
quired to  make  a change  in  that  respect,  so  the  reply 
the  Department  must  have  given  could  not  possibly 
have  been  that?— It  may  be  a mere  technicality,  but 
to  give  us  the  present  results  programme  under  which 
■ we  are  working  this  year  we  had  to  get  a Treasury 
Minute,  and  that  had  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  proper 
official  authority.  I presume  that  was  the  legislation 
they  meant. 

15587.  They  would  never  have  called  that  legislation  ? 

—They  miglit  not  have,  in  a technical  sense,  but 
in  the  broader  sense  it  was  on  all  fours  with  this,  that 
there  was  a certain  change  to  be  made  in  official  re- 
gulations and  we  were  five  years  waiting  for  the  thing, 
that  was  promised. 

15588.  Had  the  Department  agreed  from  the  be- 
ginning that  the  changes  you  suggested  were  the  most 
desirable  changes?— Oh,  yes;  we  have  it  in  Mr. 


Fletcher’s  own  words  last  year  at  the  Congress  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  do  the  thing  the  members 
said.  It  took  some  years  to  bring  the  thing  to  a head. 


15589.  Perhaps  they  may  have  been  asking  specially 
good  teTms  and  it  may  have  taken  some  time  to  secure 
those? — I will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  programme  they  have  secured  does  give  specially 
good  terms,  much  more  liberal  than  those  given  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  a very  good  pro- 
gramme. 

15590.  And  if  the  Department  have  taken  some  years 
to  get  it  through,  one  could  pretty  well  understand  that 
the  excellence  of  the  terms  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  delay  in  getting  them  through  ?— I am 
delighted  with  that  explanation.  It  never  struck 

15591.  And  the  end  justified  the  means  1— It  is  not 
one  that  would  strike  us  at  first  sight,  having  regard 
to  the  way  things  have  been  done.  The  radical  mis- 
take was  in  adopting  that  programme  in  the  be- 
5TJ 
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ginning.  It  should  not  have  been  adopted  as  it  was. 
There  should  have  been  chanages  made  in  the  be- 
ginning. We  were  unable  to  get  results  in  Ireland 
under  which  results  were  given  in  England. 

15592.  At  the  same  time  the  delay  in  getting  the  fruit 
which  is  making  other  people’s  mouths  water  severely 
has  not  been  to  the  detriment  of  Ireland  ? — It  has  not, 

I admit,  but  I would  just  produce  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion on  which  the  public  founded  the  idea  that  the  Board 
has  not  exactly  got  initiative  power.  The  second  thing 
on  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  was  about  the  urban  and 
rural  districts  as  distinguished  from  the  county 
boroughs.  The  more  important  centres  of  technical 
education  are  those  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Department  who  can  be  sub- 
ject neither  to  criticism  nor  to  appeal.  That  is,  as  the 
Act  is  worded,  all  schemes  from  Tural  and  urban  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  whereas  with 
regard  to  the  county  boroughs  they  are  apparently 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board.  It  was 
the  headmaster  of  Dublin  himself  who  pointed  out  that 
that  was  so.  I presume  he  felt  himself  aggrieved  by 
that  wording  of  the  Act. 

15593.  Do  you  think  the  county  boroughs,  as  a whole, 
would  welcome  such  a change  as  would  make  their 
schemes  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board?— I 
think  so.  That  is  what  they  seem  to  feel — that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

15594.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  there  should  ibe  the  same 
relations  between  the  Board  and  the  oounty  boroughs 
as  exist  between  the  Board  and  the  other 
Technical  Education  Committees  ? — Yes.  Apparently 

there  would-  be  the  idea  that  they  should  be 
put  on  the  same  level ; I mean  that  suppose 
they  had  to  make  an  appeal  that  they  would  have  an 
appeal  from  the  actual  officials  of  the  Department  to 
the  Technical  Board  or  the  Technical  Board  would 
have  a vo:ce  in  their  treatment.  The  next  item  was 
the  allocation  of  £55,000  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
instruction.  Of  course  With  regard  to  that  I think 
the  Committee  have  already  had  a good  deal  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  sum  of  £55,000  seems  to  be  completely 
inadequate,  but  as  representing  the  Cork  Council  I 
want  to  point  out  what  we  consider  a most  serious 
fault  in  the  Act,  namely  that  the  sum  allocated  to  the 
boroughs  is  liable  to  change  and  especially  liable  to 
deductions.  In  Cork  we  were  told  by  the  Department 
in  a letter  we  received  that  our  funds  for  technical 
purposes  would  be  £2,730. 

15595.  That  is  when  it  began  ? — Yes,  but  when  they 
began  to  arrange  the  matter  they  held  over  a sum  of 
£300  in  view  of  the  Census.  On  the  .previous  Census 
we  are  entitled  to  that  by  the  Census,  but  when  the  later 
Census  came  out  art;  was  found  that  the  population  of 
Belfast  had  risen  nearly  100,000  in  the  decade,  while 
that  of  Cork  remained  stationary.  The  population  of 
Cork  in  1891  was  75,070,  and  in  1901  it  was  76,122. 
That  of  Belfast  in  1891  was  225,930,  and  in  1901  it 
was  340,965.  Therefore,  in  Cork  we  only  got  £2,400, 
and  the  increase  to  Belfast  was  swelled  by  the  £300 
deducted  from  our  income.  At  the  next  re-adjustment 
if  the  same  mechanical  process  is  to  hold  very  pro- 
bably Cork  will  lose  another  slice,  hecause  in  Belfast 
the  birth  rate  is  31-8  against  a death  rate  cf  20 '4, 
while  in  Cork  the  birth  rate  is  22-1  against  a death 
rate  of  16  • 8 ; so  you  see  the  Belfast  men  are  preparing 
for  another  grant  at  the  end  of  the  next  decade.  That 
is  a very  serious  thing  for  us  to  consider.  If  we  are 
docked  another  £300  we  shall  have  to  close  some  of  our 
schools.  I think  the  Committee  ought  to  take  that  into 
their  very  serious  consideration,  'it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  Cork  if  this  process  were  to  go  on.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  when  there  is  a working  limit  reached 
xn  the  income,  as  for  example  let  us  take  Cork  at 
present;  nobody  can  object  to  any  of  our  schools,  and 
if  we  show  that  we  really  work  our  system  well  rnd 
that  our  money  is  well  expended  it  seems  a pitiful 
thing  that  simply  because  there  are  more  children  born 
m Belfast  m the  decade  we  are  to  contribute  £300 
every  decade  to  Belfast. 

15596.  They  would  want  more  money  if  they  have 
more  children  ?— -Let  them  be  provided  for  from  another 
sources  We  want  all  the  money  we  have.  That  is 
the  point  the  Cork  Borough  Council  would  wish  the 
Committee  to  give  particular  attention  to,  to  save 
them  from  this  process  of  docking  that  would  paralyse 
tiiem.  There  should  be  an  alteration  in  the  Act. 
There  should  be  some  word  put  in  there. 

15597,  (Chairman). — Some  other  test  than  the  mere 
test  of  population  ?— Yes.  The  second  proof  of  the 


funds  being  totally  inadequate  is  shown  by  the  dec! 
tion  of  the  Department  over  and  over  again  that 
have  no  funds  to  meet  new  demands.  For  examn?y 
only  the  other  day  when  the  Department  held  a Ple’ 
ference  with  the  Standing  Council  this  sta*--  • C011' 
renewed.  Mr.  Fletcher  halted  us  there  h 
that  the  funds  were  all  spent,  they  wanted 
Where  this  comes  out  particularly  is  in  this  „ay_ 
way  the  Department  could  relieve  the  industries  f 
Ireland  to  a very  large  degree  would  be  by  payimr 
the  training  of  apprentices  in  the  different  industries 
and  there  are  any  number  of  industries,  and  if  ud 
help  was  given  to  them  they  would  be  able  to  «t  cm 
their  legs,  and  several  might  be  started  if  the  men 
who  are  prepared  to  capitalise  industry  had  an  offer 
from  the  Department  to  pay  for  the  trainin'*  of  ap- 
prentices. According  to  the  statement  the  "Depart 
ment  has  no  funds  to  meet  things  like  that,  and  it  has 
a very  deterrent  effect  on  any  capitalist  who  would 
be  likely  to  invest  money.  In  Cork  we  have  had  a 
number  of  industries,  and  if  help  could  have  been 
given  to  them  they  probably  could  have  been  put  on 
their  legs,  or  if  decaying  they  could  have  been  put  into 
a flourishing  condition.  That  is  another  reason  why 
the  Department  should  get  a larger  grant  under  this 
heading. 

15598.  (Mr.  Ogiivie). — Have  the  Department  ex- 
pressed any  views  as  to  whether  such  an  object  could 
come  under  this  heading? — Certainly,  I think  they 
have  freely  expressed  their  views  that  they  could  train 
apprentices  for  industries  if  they  got  more  money.  It 
is  there  actually  in  their  new  programme. 

15599.  That  is  out  of  a Parliamentary  grant  which 
is  elastic? — Would  I be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Mr, 
Fletcher : ara  I not  right  in  stating  if  you  had  more 
funds  you  would  be  prepared  to  help  towards  the 
training  of  apprentices  in  industries  or  factories  ? 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — The  funds  are  already  provided  in 
the  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand  for  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  classes  which  may  be  held  either  in  the 
technical  school  or  in  the  works.  Of  course,  I need 
not  say  we  are  very  much  in  sympathy  with  this,  or 
wa  should  nob  have  made  strong  representations  to  the 
Treasury  to  provide  funds  for  it. 

(The  Witness). — You  are  in  sympathy  with  what  I 
say? 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — Absolutely  in  sympathy.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  anxious  to  get  that  fund 
increased. 

15600.  (Mr.  Ogiivie). — The  aid  to  which  attention 
has  just  been  drawn  in  this  programme  is  aid  entirely  out 
with  the  fund  to  which  you  have  drawn  attention, 
This  aid  comes  out  of  the  annual  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment, and,  therefore,  is  as  expansible  as  the  work  is. 
If  the  work  increases  the  aid  increases,  and  this  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  draft  upon  the  fixed  sum 
or  whatever  sum  may  crane  to  Cork  out  of  the 
£55,000? — I was  just  about  to  call  attention  to  that, 
There  is  a.  difference.  You  know,  there  should 
be  an  earning  of  grants.  That  is  under  the  general 
heading  of  grants.  But  wliat  I contend  is  that  tee 
Department  should  have  a sum  of  money  to  aid  ap- 
prentices already  in  the  factory,  before  they  come  to 
the  stage  of  earning  grants.  They  should  pay  towards 
the  training  of  apprentices.  There  might  be  things 
done  that  would  require  an  outlay,  and  we  think  the 
£55,000  should  he  increased  to  meet  demands  of  teat 
kind. 

15601.  Your  demand  is  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  that  provided  for  in  the  programme.  The 
programme  makes  provision  for  the  instruction  of  ap- 
prentices, even  for  the  technical  instruction  of  appren- 
tices, and  the  demand  to  which  you  now  refer  is  some- 
thing which  would  be  without  the  area  of  instruction 
proper? — It  would.  I would  be  inclined  to  have  a 
more  elastic  concession.  There  are  a great  many  re- 
strictions under  that.  First  of  all,  you  must  have  the 
works  already  established.  The  man  who  is  over  the 
thing  must  be  properly  recognised,  and  his  qualifica- 
tions must  be  seen  into  afterwards.  They  must  attend 
a certain  number  of  hours  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a 
grant,  and  several  other  things.  I think  that  I a® 
right  in  saying  that  the  people  in  the  country  would 
consider  that  a grant  that  would  not  be  so  stringently 
bound  down  as  that  would  be  very  acceptable. 

15602.  No  doubt? — You  are  dealing  with  a country 
vastly  different  from  England,  a country  where  educa- 
tion has  been  practically  paralysed  for  a long  tune, 
and  where  in  fact  even  at  present  it  is  not  up  to  an 
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efficient  standard,  and  if  we  look  out  for  hard  and  fast  - 
lines  in  dealing  with  the  people  you  will  find  that  in  a 
great  many  places  you  will  be  blocked,  whereas  if 
there  was  some  licence  given  and  it  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  where  they  found  an 
industry  that  would  not  be  actually  grant  earning, 
but  by  a little  judicious  help  for  a year  or  two  might 
be  grant  earning  or  on  its  legs  and  would  not  require 
further  help— that  is  the  kind  of  thing. 

15603.  (Chairman). — That  is  not  a strictly  educa- 
tional object.  The  primary  object  of  that  is  to  put  an 
industry  on  its  legs  by  financial  aid  ?— It  would  be 
educational  inasmuch  as  it  would  he  paying  for  the 
training  of  apprentices. 

15604.  The  primary  object  is  the  establishment  of 
the  industry  ? — I should  not  say  that.  That  would  be 
actually  subsidising  an  industry,  but  I think  training 
apprentices  is  different  from  subsidising  an  industry. 
There  may  be  industries  that  would  come,  within  the 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  tho  programme  and  could  not 
earn  grants,  and  if  there  was  a sum  of  money  ait  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  to  help  industries  like  that 
it  would  be  welcome. 

15605.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Don’t  you  think  that  as  this 
is  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  new  programme, 
which  is  admittedly  very  liberal,  it  is  a little  prema- 
ture to  say  it  won’t  he  applicable  to  the  very  large 
proportion,  indeed,  of  industrial  enterprises? — I feel 
that,  but  God  knows  when  we  will  have  another  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  as  well  to  get  all  the  shots  we  can 
while  the  present  Commission  is  sitting. 

15606.  (Mr.  Miclcs).— Don’t  you  think  it  is  a little 
premature  to  speak  of  the  liberality  of  the  grant  until 
we  see  what  we  are  getting?—1 That  is  _ practically  Mr. 
Ogilvie’s  statement,  that  we  should  wait. 

15607.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  the 
liberality  of  the  grant  being  admitted  until  we  see 
what  it  produces?— I agree  with  you,  but  with  regard 
to  the  contingency  of  its  not  being  so  large  as  wo  would 
like  I am  putting  in  a claim  for  a little  slice  that  we 
would  be  sure  of.  . 

15608.  You  observe  the  last  paragraph  m the 
scheme? — “Practical  work  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  illustrative  of  the  principles  taught,  and  should  not 
be  directed  to  developing  dexterity  in  trade  processes.” 
That  very  thing  would  block  it.  _ Take  a girl  knitting 

stockings,  unless  she  had  a knitting  machine 

15609.  If  a girl  had  a knitting  maohine  and  suffi- 
cient practice  to  make  her  familiar  with  the  principles 
I don’t  think  she  would  be  very  long  knitting  stock- 
ings. Somebody  would  be  getting  grants  for  her  in- 
struction during  that  period? — Yes,  but  you  cannot 
combine  the  two  things,  a factory  that  is  trying  to 
make  its  way  in  the  world  and  a place  where,  an 
principle,  dexterity  is  not  aimed  at. 

15610.  That  paragraph  is  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Act? — Precisely. 

1561L  Do  you  think  the  restrictions  in  the  Act 
ought  to  be  taken  away? — Certainly,  I think  so.  I 
think  from  my  experience  of  Continental  technical 
schools  there  is  no  such  hampering  of  technical  educa- 
tion on  the  Continent.  I have  visited  every  big  tech- 
nical school  in  Europe,  and  have  seen  them,  at  work 
in  the  schools,  and  it  would  take  very  close  observa- 
tion to  see  where  the  difference  comes  in  between 
teaching  a trade  and  teaching  the  principles  of  the 
trade. 

15612.  (Mr.  Bro'.on). — You  are  speaking  of  technical 
schools.  Have  you  any  instances  of  cases  where  in- 
dustries themselves  are  paid  for  instructing  their 
operatives? — You  mean  in  the  factories. 

15613.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Kilkenny  or  Galway?— You 
are  speaking  of  the  Continent.  At  the  precise  moment 
I cannot  recall  any  place.  I take  your  question  as 
■meaning  whether  the  Government  pays  for  the  train- 
ing of  apprentices  in  the  factory  as  distinct  from  the 
technical  school.  I cannot  recall  any  case  to  my  mind. 

(Mr.  Brown). — You  were  making  a comparison  be- 
tween Continental  methods  and  the  methods  here,  as 
I thought,  in  favour  of  your  argument  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  pay  for  instruction  of  the  operatives 
in  factories  and  industrial  concerns,  and  I wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  precedent  for  that. 

15614.  (Mr.  Micks). — May  I recall  to  your  memory 
the  Report  of  the  Recess  Committee,  in  which  in- 
stances are  given  in  Wur t emberg  and  elsewhere  where 
the  Government  does  manage  works? — I know  in- 
stances of  the  kind  myself. 

15615.  Would  not  that  be  a step  further  ? — Of  course 


I know  there  are  very  many  works  on  the  Continent  You.  3, 1906. 
where  the  Government  manufacture  things,  for  in- 
stance,  the  Sfevres  china.  D wli  2 0 ic 

15616.  You  mean  where  they  have  started  indue-  0 
tries  to  bring  in  earnings  to  the  people? — Precisely. 

You  meet  a great  many  cases  of  the  kind. 

15617.  (Mr  Ogilvie). — Yon  are  familiar  with  the 
Wurtemberg  case? — Yes. 

15618.  What  ris  the  nature  of  the  manufactory? — I 
coluld  not  recall  exactly.  I think  one  of  them  is  a 
tobacco  factory,  but  I will  tell  you  the  case  of  the 
Sfevres  establishment,  which  is  more  to  the  point. 

That  is  a big  establishment  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  apprentices  are  all  trained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  and  there  is  also  the  case  of 
the  Gobelini  tapestry  works. 

15619.  They  are  trained  at  the  expense  of  the  Go- 
vernment just  as  the  apprentices  of  any  other  com- 
mercial factory  here  are  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
business,  the  Government  running  that  as  a business 
concern?— Yes.  It  would  not  be  a success  unless  the 
Government  did  it. 

15620.  As  a matter  of  faot,  the  Government  do  run 
it,  and  run  it  without  a loss? — Yes,  but  they  had  to 
start  it  and  initiate  it,  and  keep  it  up  before  they 
got  to  that  stage.  I suppose  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the-  £55,000  as  an  income  for  technical  edu- 
cation tends  to  become  less  adequate  because  in  a 
technical  establishment  the  expenses  are  growing,  and 
if  you  find  that  a certain  income  in  the  year  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  first  year  the  natural  development  of  the 
place  will  show  you  that  next  year  that  income  will 
not  be  sufficient.  I gi  ve  you  an  illustration  of  that  with 
regard  to  our  place  in  Cork.  Suppose  you  have  a 
chemistry  class.  Tho  first  year  you  have  an  ■ element- 
ary class  for  two  years.  The  second  year  you  have 
an  Intermediate  class  for  two  years.  The  third  year 
you  have  an  advanced  class  for  two  years.  Those  three 
classes  miist  get  two  hours  each  during  the  week. 

That  takes  up  the  whole  time  of  the  Professor  and  the 
whole  money  at  our  disposal,  and  therefore  next  year  if 
you  want  to  develop  in  organic  chemistry  we  have  to 
have  a new  set  of  classes  running,  and  if  we  had  suffi- 
cient income  the  first  year  to  pay  for  the  chemistry  the 
next  year  we  must  have  an  increase,  and  the  objection 
is  that  this  increase  should  come  from  the  grants.  My 
own  experience  is  that  grants  are  very  uncertain.  We 
find  that  the  attendance  drops  something  like  fifty 
per  cent,  in  the  year  in  Cork.  In  fact,  it  drops  more 
in  some  classes.  Suppose  you  were  depending  on 
grants  for  paying  your  Professor,  where  will  you  he 
& the  attendance  falls  50  per  cent,  during  a year.  Con- 
sequently, I say  that  ihe  sum  of  money  should  be  very 
nearly  what  is  required  for  the  staffing  of  the  place, 
and,  as  you  see  by  the  natural  development  of  the 
place,  you  are  hound  to  require  move  money,  conse- 
quently the  Standing  Council  say  the  money  should  in- 
crease in'  keeping  with  the  growth  of  technical  educa- 
tion. There  is  another  point  I should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to,  and  that  is  that  we  are  entitled  here  to 
much  more  money  than  we  are  getting  for  technical 
education.  The  claim  for  Ireland  for  more  funds  is 
founded  on-  the  faot  that  for  ten  years  or  thereabouts 
our  share  of  the  whiskey  money  was  spent,  not  on 
technical  education  or  in  preparation  for  it,  but  on 
National  and  Intermediate  education,  and  I think  if 
the  Committee  will  bear  with  me  I will  show  them  that 
that  is  a very  important  point,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  if  the  money  that  had  been  spent  in  England  on 
technical  education  were  spent  in  Ireland  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  technical  education  we  would  not 
complain : hut  what  was  the  fact.  The  National  edu- 
cation system  during  all  that  time  was,  if  anything, 
moving  people  away  from  the  preparation  for  technical 
education.  Mathematics  were  only  taught  to  a mere 
handful  of  pupils  out  of  the  700,000  that  attended 
National  schools.  As  for  intermediate  education,  that 
was  a regular  machine  for  turning  the  whole  talent  of 
Ireland  into  literary  channels.  I was  a Professor  my- 
self in  the  beginning  before  the  Intermediate  educa- 
tion came  in.  I was  in  a college  where  we  had  a well- 
equipped  laboratory,  and  went  through  our  chemical 
and  philosophical  courses  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  first  year  of  the  Intermediate  we  took  the  medals 
in  physical  science  and  chemistry.  Four  or  five  years 
had  not  passed  under  the  Intermediate  when,  by  the 
process  of  marking  up  the  literary  subjects  and  mark- 
ing down  physical  subjects,  that  laboratory  was  turned 
into  a curiosity  shop.  There  was  no  further  use  for 
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it ; and  this  process  was. going  on  all  over  the  country.- 
So  the  money  that  was  going  for  technical  education 
in  England  was  going  in  Ireland  to  stifle  the  chances 
of  Ireland  becoming  technically  educated.  That  should 
be  a strong  point.  That  would  mean  that  we  would  he 
‘entitled  to  very  nearly  a million  of  money  that  we 
have  not  got-.  If  you  calculate  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  technical  education  in  England  in  the  time 
it  runs  up  to  nearly  a million. 

15621.  No  chance  of  getting  it  hack  from  the  second- 
ary schools? — No  chance  whatever.  It  is  like  the  In- 
ferno. Out  otf  it  there  is  no  redemptiau- 

15622.  Of  course,  obviously  in  running  an  educa- 
tional institution,  if  you  were  to  establish  the  institu- 
tion upon  a certain,  scale  there  ia  an.  irreducible  mini- 
mum. If  you  have  got  certain  fixed  charges  and  a 
fixed  staff  to  provide  for  it  is  quits  a fair  principle  to 
regard  the  further  extension  of  the  expenditure  as  pro- 
portionate to  the  work  that  is  done? — -Tea. 

15623.  And  the  system  that  is  adopted  at  present 
in  Ireland  is  that  there  should  be  a definite  sum  to 
begin  with,  and  then  that  the  subsidy  from  public 
funds  should,  take  the  form  of  grants  in  respect  of 
Attendances,  these  grants  being  calculated  at  rates 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  drop  :n  attend- 
ance to  which  you  called  attention,  should  produce  for 
the  institutions  carrying  on  the  work  an  adequate 
return  in  the  shape  of  public  money  ta  maintain  such 
conditions  as  you  have  properly  called  attention  to  as 
being  necessary? — Yes. 

15624.  It  all  turns  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  rate  of 
•grants  to  satisfy  those  conditions? — It  does  in  a cer- 
tain sense  I know,  but  still  you  don’t  take  away  the 
precarious  character  of  the  thing. 

15625.  Oh,  yes,  you  do? — Suppose  you  find  the 
•classes  require  at  least  two  masters.  Suppose  you 
engage  the  two  masters  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  your  attendances  dropped  50  per  oemt.  your  grants 
will  scarcely  compensate  you  for  engaging  the  second 
master.  . 

15626.  That  is  a matter  of  calculation.  There  is 
experience  to  point  to  in  it.  I think  you  are  aware 
of  the  experience  in  institutions  where  the  grante 
are  sufficiently  steady  and  reliable  to  give  the  managers 
of  the  institution  confidence  in  carrying  them  on? — 
Yes.  ' A . 

15627.  Those  institutions  are  not  m units,  but  m 
thousands  where  they  axe  carried  on  in  that  way , and 
to  show  that  is  not  a satisfactory  way  you  would  have 
to  show  that  the  grants  were  not  on  an  adequate  scale  ? 

Would  not  the  question  also  come  in  about  the 

population ; you  are  dealing  with  large  centres  in 
England  ? 

15628.  No;  I am  speaking  of  towns  where  the 
population  varies  from  100  or  200  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  is  a question  of  scale.  The  question  is 
is  the  scale  of  grants  adequate  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions in  each  style  of  place  ? — I figured  it  out  myself 
with  regard  to  our  own  schools. 

15629.  On  the  new  grants  ? — On  the  new  grants.  Of 
. course  we  have  an  attendance  I suppose  of  about  800. 
I figured  that  out,  and  found  we  would  be  somewhat 
in  the  lurch  if  dependent  on  the  giants.  Here  is  a 
•class.  Clearly  we  want  to  double  the  teaching  power. 
I figured  myself  as  doubling  the  teaching  power  and 
found  I would  he  left  in  the  lurch  at  the  end  of 
the  year  if  I did  so. 

15630.  I venture  to  hope  that  you  will  find  in 
experience  that  if  you  work  the  staff  with  any  reason- 
able measure  of  economy  you  will  find  it  otherwise 
upon  the  scheme  of  grants  you  have  got  here? — I 
hope  so,  but  I have  got  my  fears.  I worked  it  out 
and  found  it  would  not  compensate  us  for  yielding 
to  the  facination  of  the  grants.  If  we  brought  in 
the  Professor  the  attendance  would  drop,  and  we 
would  drop  also. 

15631.  The  scale  of  grants  available  for  the  school 
is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  is  found  to 
give  the  results  I have  indicated  in  other  places? — 
I have  always  understood  that  the  grants  in  England 
and  Scotland  were  much  higher  than  the  grante  we 
.are  getting. 

15632.  Oh,  no ; they  are  very  much  the  other  way  ? 
— I think  we  are  agreed  about  that  on  our  Com- 
mittee that  we  shall  be  treading  on  treacherous  ground 
if  we  accept  the  grants  as  security  for  the  demands 
of  our  Professors.  Of  course  this  is  all  tentative, 
hut  still,  as  I said  before,  I want  to  get  in  a word 
now  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  about  some  good 


dwell  upon,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  duties  grant  T i i 
one-fifth  has  to  be  divided  between  Ueve 


one-fifth  has  to  be  divided  between  Ireland 
Scotland.  Scotland  gets  eleven-twentieths  of  the  fiftj. 


and  we  only  get  nine-twentieths. 


15633.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  according  to  the  noDu 
’ ' ng  to  the  population  that  wonld 


lation? — Even  according  s 

not  be  fair,  because  the  population  in  both  wunftT 
unhappily  is  now  about  the  same.  We  have  Zl 
d has  eone  un. 


down  and  Scotland  has  gone  up.  According  ft  to 
contribution  of  the  particular  part  of  the  reveim6 
affected  we  are  about  the  6ame  also,  so  that  accord6 
ing  to  either  test— population  or  contribution—** 
should  get  the  same  as  the  Scotch.  We  could  not  both 
get  eleven-twentieths.  We  should  get  half  each  Of 
course  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  counfrv 
so  far  as  I can  learn  from  experience,  makes  its 
contributions  to  technical  eduoation  on  hard  and  fast 
lines.  In  1874  Prussia  was  spending  £6,000  a year 
i technical  education.  In  1899  she  was 


£210,000.  Saxony  was  spending  £12,000  a year  in 
1874,  and  in  1899  was  spending  £250,000.  The  neit 
point  in  the  programme  is  the  absence  of  provision 
for  building.  It  would  bo  wasting  your  time  to  go 
into  the  details  of  that,  but  you  have  here  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Technical  Congress  at  Limerick  a statement 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  country  is  labour- 
ing for  the  want  of  building  funds,  and  Mr.  Hatcher 
was  good  enough  when  the  thing  was  put  before  him 
to  state  that  in  fact  the  Report  was  not  even  as  bad 
as  things  were.  (Page  47).  There  is  there  ia  list  of 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  different  places 
labour.  Of  course  you  have  been  through  the  country 
and  have  seen  some  places  in  country  districts  where 
they  are  trying  to  carry  on.  technical  education. 
Quite  recently  we  got  a resolution  from  the  Tralee 
Committee.  It  emphasises  the  thing,  because  the  in- 
spector tactually  comes  out  on  it.  He  says:  The 
classes  conducted  during  the  session  were  similar  to 
those  conducted  during  the  previous  year,  and  satis- 
factory progress  was  made  ; but,  as  in  previous  years 
the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings  detract  from  the 
efficiency  of  instruction.  The  condition  and  position 
of  the  school  militate  against  its  full  efficiency,  and 
technical  instruction  will  not  be  placed  on  a satis- 
factory footing  until  a suitable  building  has  been 
procured.”  That  is  the  most  recent  declaration  on 
the  subject  I think  you  will  notice  Mr.  Fletcher 
said  they  had  not  actually  stated  things  as  badly 
as  they  were.  That  clearly  points  out,  I think,  that 
there  should  he  some  provision  for  building  purposes. 
I don’t  mean,  of  course,  to  say  that  there  should 
be  an  expensive  school  run  up  in  every  part  of 
Ireland,  but  there  should  be  at  least  some  provision 
made.  I think  you  saw  our  places  in  'Cork.  Out 
power  is  scattered.  We  are  teaching  in  the  school- 
house,  in  portion  of  the  Model  school,  and  in  other 
premises  at  Union-quay.  We  have  three  schools  going 
on  in  three  different  places,  and  now  there  is  a School 
of  Commerce  going  to  be  started  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  that  will  he  a fourth  building  in  which 
technical  education  will  be  carried  on.  The  very  tost 
day  we  showed  the  late  Inspector,  Mr.  Blair,  the 
buildings  we  had  taken  at  Union-quay  he  told  me 
they  were  only  fit  to  be  pulled  down,  yet  we  had  to 
carry  on  there  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  we 
would  be  prepared  in  Cork  to  strike  another  penny 
in  the  pound  rate  to  meet  the  interest  on 
we  could  get  a grant  that  would  pay 
on  another  £15,000,  and  enable  us  to  put  up  abuilfliBg 
that  would  house  at  least  a portion  of  our  teclmi 
education.  It  may  be  said,  why  not  get  , 

the  same  as  the  managers  of  the  National  sc  • 

To  do  that  we  should  require  a large  sum  “yViJ: 
which  we  cannot  for  the  present  raise,  so  tna 
we  get  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  mone^  , • 
will  help  us  to  pay  the  annual  intenst  and  simmb 
fund  we  must  remain  as  we  are.  lhat  is  & 
drawback,  because  we  have  to  turn  away  p P o 


the  classes,  and  if  we  had  sufficient  space  r 


probably  have  a double  set  of  classes  runni  g 
the  year,  but  at  present  we  have  to  turn  sway  ? P , 
The  latest  application  we  had  was  for  P”  ^ 
class,  a most  important  class,  and  the  only _ P M 


as,  a moan  impormui  - — ,,  • rfl 

can  house  it  is  in  the  kitchen  of  these  old  jag*  A 
■ Union-quay,  which  are  of  themselves  veevvew* 
building  grant  seems  to  he  an  imperative  n 
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■for  schools.  The  country  is  extending  its  work,  and 
the  ramshackle  places  in  which  we  started  are  be- 
coming positively  unhealthy.  At  the  last  meeting  in 
Waterford  it  was  stated  that  if.  there  could  be  a sum 
allocated  of  £20,000  la  year,  which  sum  would  go  to 
pay  interest  and  sinking  fund,  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  up  proper  schools  through  the  country — 
£20,000  a year  to  help  the  different  committees  to  pay 
-off  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  their  buildings. 

15654.  .(Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  have  had  before  us  a 
paper  which  you  were  good  enough  to  supply  with 
reference  to  that.  The  general  facts  are  already 
known  to  us,  but  I should  like  if  you  would  tell  us 
in  a general  way  how  the  £20,000  was  arrived  at? — 
Well,  we  sent  a circular  to  all  the  Committees 
•through  the  country  to  say  we  were  about  waiting 
■on  the  Chief  Secretary  with  reference  to  this  question 
•of  building  grants,  and  we  would  be  .anxious  to  have 
some  definite  figures.  They  sent  us  back  a list  of  the 
-places  where  they  required  buildings.  Some  buildings 
were  of  a very  simple  character  for  teaching  small 
cookery  and  domestic  economy.  Other  buildings  in 
larger  centres  were  of  a more  elaborate  character, 
working  up  to  our  own  in  Cork,  which  would  cost 
£30,000.  Our  Committee  went  into  the  details  of  it, 
and  we  calculated  that  to  put  these  buildings  through 
Ireland  would  take  a capital  sum,  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  which  would  amount  to  about  £20,000 
:a  year. 

15635.  That  includes  not  merely  the  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  towns,  but  also  the  buildings  necessary 
for  rural  areas  ? — .Precisely.  In  some  of  the  country 
•districts  they  are  holding  the  cookery  classes  in  the 
jail,  and  over  publichouses,  and  in  market  houses, 
and  all  those  things  must  affect  the  character  of  the 
technical  training,  because  the  buildings  are  of  such 
a makeshift  character. 

15636.  Does  the  Department  allow  you  to  hold 
technical  schools  for  which  they  pay,  over  public- 
houses? — I think  there  are  some  instances  in  which 
it  is  over  puiblichouses  that  they  hold  the  technical 
•schools  (Limerick  Congress  Deport,  p.  49). 

■ 15637.  Schools  in  organic  chemistry  perhaps  ? — Pre- 
cisely. Another  point  I wanted  to  bring  out  was  this, 
that  with  regard  to  the  £20,000  it  also  covered  repaying 
the  debt  contracted  by  a place  like  Belfast  or  Newry. 
"It  would  not  be  fair  to  have  them  mulcted.  We 
•calculated,  I think,  that  £20,000'  a year  would  be 
ample  to  supply  this  waut  of  a building  fund. 

15638.  Now,  without  in  any  sense  wishing  to  de- 
preciate the  necessity  for  buildings,  I should  like  to 
put  it  to  you  whether  you  don’t  see  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  local  authorities  not  committing  them- 
selves to  the  new  buildings  for  very  specialised  classes 
which  may  or  may  not  in  the  end  prove  to  be  of  use 
:in  meeting  a real  continuing  demand:  because  what 
you  have  just  said  about  the  printer’s  class  suggested 
to  me  that  while  there  is  a great  deal  of  printing 
done  in  Cork,  you  might  very  well,  even  in  the  unsatis- 
factory place  that  you  refer  to,  try  how  f&r  that 
printing  trade  is  going  to  supply  a continuing  number 
of  students  ? — Yes. 

15639.  And  the  proportion  of  the  men  will 
be  dealt  with,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while 
considering  that  as  a department  for.  which 
you  will  make  special  provision  that  cannot 
be  used1  for  anything  else? — I saw  that  objec- 
tion from  the  very  beginning,  that  it  would:  be 
a very  rash  thing]  to  run  up  buildings  without  con- 
sidering tall  contingencies,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
•case  where  you  have  the  actual  want  at  present. 

15640.  I merely  want  to  put  it  to  you  whether  you 
would  recognise  the  desirability  of  testing  any  such 
•case  .as  that? — Of  course  I say  I think  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  the  fund  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  we  would  not 
be  allowed  to  build  recklessly.  I suppose  the  Depart- 
ment would  step  in  then  and  would  not  approve  of 
any  reckless  schemes,  and  hence  I think  it  unneces- 
•sary,  all  rash  buildings  would  be  safeguarded  against. 
Don’t  you  think  so  ? the  whole  thing  would  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Department. 

15641.  What  I am  putting  to  you  rather  is  from 
this  point  of  view.  It  is  no  particular  hardship  that 
a class  like  a printers’  class  should  start  work  in  a 
place  which,  after  all,  is  good  enough  for  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  the  work? — I would  mot  go  the 
whole  way  with  you  there.  I will  tell  you  why. 
That  printers’  class  should  have  been  started  years 
ago.  In  fact  when  we  opened  our  classes  in  Cork 
■there  was  a long  list  of  classes  which  we  recognised  as 


necessary,  and  if  we  had  had  a proper  place  and  Yu®-  3, 1906. 
proper  funds  we  should  have  started  that  im-  p W". 
mediately.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  had  to  select  D0,vUnK  o.it. 
the  most  necessary  and  then  work  by  degrees  to  the  . .’ 

ones  we  considered  less  necessary.  We  have 
established  classes  in  mechanical  engineering  and 
electrical  engineering,  because  we  regard  these  as 
underlying  everything  else,  but  there  were  any  number 
of  classes  we  saw  were  very  badly  wanted ; and  now 
there  is  a motor-car  industry  springing  up,  and,  as 
some  -technical  schools  have  already  done,  we  would  be 
very  anxious  indeed  to  train  chauffeurs.  In  like 
manner  the  furniture  trade  in  Cork  is  a very  consider- 
able one,  and  we  would  be  very  anxious  to  have  a 
school  where  furniture-making  would  be  taught,  but 
we  are  swamped  for  want  of  buildings.  We  did  mot 
start  a printers’  class,  though  we  recognised  the  want 
of  a printers’  class  years  ago;  we  were  not  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  for  it  until  the  other  day. 

15642.  My  point  is  that  you  should  not  postpone  the 
printing  class,  which  you  now  see  your  way  to  carry 
on,  you  would  not  postpone  it  because  that  is  the 
best  you  could  do  for  it.  Your  Committee  as  a matter 
of  fact  I understand  have  now  established  the  printers’ 
class  in  that  kitchen,  or  are  about  to  establish  it, 
notwithstanding  that  you  cannot  offer  them  any  better 
accommodation  ? — Precisely. 

15643.  You  preferred  to  start  it  even  though  you 
could  not  give  them  a workshop  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  best  printing  shop  ? — Yes.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  do  that,  and  should  not  do  it  if  we  had 
proper  funds. 

15644.  You  are  doing  no  worse  than  has  been  done 
in  very  many  of  the  most  important  printing  centres. 

Bor  instance,  the  printing  class  in  Edinburgh,  a town, 

I suppose,  second  only  to  London  in  the  amount 
of  printing  done,  was  for  many  years  carried  on 
in  a cellar,  and  that  has  only  been  improved  during 
•the  last  four  or  five  year® ; so  that  yours  is  not  a unique 
disability  ? — I know,  but  you  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
a right  thing  to  do.  We  are  taking  the  chances  of 
the  Commission  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  iniquitous 
proceedings. 

15645.  (Mr.  Brown). — Is  it  your  idea  that  a sum 
not  exceeding  £20,000  should  be  paid  each  year,  or 
£20,000  granted  absolutely,  and  if  not  used  in  one 
year  should  accumulate ; suppose  there  were  £20,000 
granted  to-morrow,  it  would  not  be  used? — Certainly 
not. 

15646.  Is  it  your  idea  that  it  should  accumulate  ? 

— The  idea  of  the  Committee  was  that  there  should 
be  £20,000  a year  allocated  in  readiness  to  pay  as 
interest  and  sinking  fund  cm.  the  buildings.  That 
would  be  all  a question  of  accountancy.  If  the  first 
year  there  were  only  £10,000  drawn  that  would  go 
towards  lessening  the  number  of  years  the  thing 
would  run.  We  would  need  at  least  £20,000  a year 
if  all  our  technical  institutions  were  properly 
housed. 

15647.  {Chairman). — Do  you  mean  for  a limited 
or  for  an  indefinite  period? — As  interest  and  sinking 
fund  until  the  debt  was  paid  off. 

15648.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — You  would  borrow  money 
and  erect  buildings,  and  £20,000  would  go  to  pay 
oS  the  charges  in  a certain  number  of  years? — Cer- 
tainly. 

15649.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the 
Belfast  Technical  Schools? — About  £80,000. 

15650.  And  their  .annual  payment? — It  is  very  big. 

15651.  Do  you  think  £20,000  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  Ireland? — I think  it  would. 

15652.  (Mr.  Dry  den). — It  would  be  all  used,  be- 
cause if  not  applied  as  interest  it  would  be  applied 
as  principle? — Yes,  eventually  it  would  be  all 
wanted.  If  there  was  not  £10,000  wanted  for  two 
or  three  years  that  would  cut  down  the  length  of 
time  that  we  should  be  paying  it. 

15653.  (Mr.  Micks). — Those  places  which  have 
erected  schools  would  take  advantage  of  it? — We  have 
included  them.  They  should  not  be  left  under  the 
debt.  With  reference  to  the  development  of  indus- 
tries, this  is  a very  sore  point  with  a number  of 
people.  The  whole  reason  why  they  threw  themselves  in- 
to the  technical  movement  and  taxed  themselves  was 
that  eventually  industries  might  spring  up,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  was  that  the  revival  of  in- 
dustries was  not  going  on  • at  the  rate  that  was  ex- 
pected ; and  of  course  all  who  consider  the  matter 
know  that  you  cannot  start  an  industry  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
there ' were  industries  which  might  be  started  now 
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Nov.  3,  1806.  and  put  on  their  legs,  but  afterwards  they  were  not 
started,  and  the  Council  say  that  if  the  Department 
had  not  the  funds  to  help  the  industries  the  Com- 
mission should  recommend  that  they  should  get  them, 
and  if  the  Department  had  not  the  powers,  m like 
manner  the  Act  should  be  changed  giving  them 
powers.  If  you  notice  in  the  front  page  of  Ixeliy  s 
introduction  to  the  Act,  it  spoke  about  agriculture 
and  industries,  and  a great  many  people  were  puzzled, 
to  know  how  industries  came  in,  because  the  Depart- 
ment over  and  over  again  states  that  it  cannot  sub- 
sidise industries. 

15654.  The  word  “ industries  ” was  in  the 
title  of  the  first  Bill  of  1897  ?— Precisely.  You 
have  got  evidence  on  that  point  already.  The 

next  point  i®  nattier  .an  important  one.  The 
Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  devote  a consider- 
able sum  to  the  direct  development  of  industries. 
With  regard  to  that  there  are  two  theories  afloat. 
One  has  been  put  before  you  by  Mr.  Atkins  already ; 
and  that  is  that  there  should  be  a capital  at  4 per 
cent,  guaranteed  for  a certain  number  of  years  to 
people  who  were  starting  industries.  That  is  one 
line  of  action.  The  other  line  of  action  would  be 
that  the  Government  or  Department  would  actually 
start  the  industry.  That  theory  perhaps  _ might  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  _ One 
answer  we  always  get  from  the  Department  is  that 
this  is  shocking  to  the  economic  sense,  that  the 
Government  should  directly  subsidise  an  industry.  I 
think  really  when  dealing  with  a Government  that 
crushed  industries  without  any  remorse  to  the 
economic  sense,  it  might  also  stretch  its  economic 
conscience  a little  and  help  to  build  them  up  again. 

I would  not  dwell  on  that  incident  in  our  history 
when  industries  were  deliberately  crushed  out,  but 
there  might  be  a little  stretching  of  the  economic 
sense  to  build  them  up  again  by  way  of  restitution. 
Another  cardinal  principle  is  that  Ireland  must  be 
taken  as  she  is,  and  yon  have  to  deal  with  some  very 
important  factors.  Let  us  take  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  factories  there  have  given  the  people 
a practical  technical  education,  and  the  people 
there  are  familiar  with  all  those  things  that  we  are 
trying  to  hammer  into  our  people’s  minds,  and  the 
success  of  these  things  in  England  has  made  capi- 
talists ready  and  willing  to  put  their  money  into  new 
ventures.  The  average  education  of  the  people  has 
been  conducted  on  steady  lines,  and  the  people  are 
keener  on  those  subjects  than  our  people  here.  Take 
our  people  here.  Up  to  the  present  they  have  been 
under  disabilities  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ter. Even  the  farmer  could  scarcely  call  his  time  or 
his  life  his  own.  That  is  passing  away.  There  have 
been  swindlers.  Sadlier’s  bank  is  as  keen  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
as  the  day  it  destroyed  the  country.  To  ask  people 
like  that  to  start  industries  is  heating  the  air.  In 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Galway  alone  you  have  some- 
thing like  £300,000  lying  idle  at  something  like  1£  or 
1 per  cent,  interest.  You  may  wear  the  leather  off 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  boots  going  through  Galway  to 
ask  the  people  to  put  a little  money  into  an  industry. 
They  were  disheartened.  They  have  not  that  sense 
that  you  have  running  through  the  people  of  England 
about  the  advantage  of  these  things. 

15655.  They  have  not  the  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  know  the  value  of  the  advantages? — 
Exactly.  They  have  not  that  commercial  and 
economic  knowledge.  I maintain  that  the  Department 
must  step  in  here,  and  teach  the  people  themselves. 
My  opinion  would  be,  and  the  Council  alludes  to  it 
here,  that  the  Department  should  be  assisted  by  a 
council  of  business  experts,  and  that  those  business 
who  have  made  businesses  themselves  and  know 


what  business  means,  should  hear  applications  from 
certain  localities  as  to  starting  industries.  Let  us 
pause  for  a moment.  I will  take  a case  in  point.  I 
approached  the  Department  by  letter  with  regard  to 
an  industry  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  That  is  the 
tanning  of  upper  leathers  for  boots.  It  was  carried 
on  satisfactorily  in  works  which  employed  at  one  time 
300  hands,  and  actually  competed  with  foreign  in- 
dustries. In  fact  I will  tell  you  a rather  amusing 
story.  Some  persons  with  that  foolish  notion  that 
everything  foreign  is  best,  told  the  maker  of  this  kid 
leather  that  he  could  never  compete  with  foreign 
leather.  He  was  a very  keen  man,  and  he  got  a 
stamp  made,  and  on  it  were  the  words  “ jamais  4 
Paris,”  and  he  put  the  leather  so  stamped  on  the 
market,  and  people  were  tumbling  over  each  other 
to  get  the  French  stuff,  and  they  would  not  look  at 


the  very  leather  that  was  made  side  by  side  with, 
this  stuff. 

15656.  That  man  did  not  want  much  technical  in 
struction?— No.  If  the  mantle  had  descended  on  Ids 
sons  it  would  have  been  all  right.  There  was  an  in- 
dustry that  beat  rhe  foreign  merchant.  The  man  who- 
owned  the  factory  had  little  or  no  capital  and  he 
could  not  buy  the  skins  and  have  them  tanned  and 
ready  for  the  order.  As  soon  as  he  got  the  order  he 
had  to  go  off  and  borrow  money  on  the  ordei  and 
buy  skins  and  tan  'them.  No  business  establishment 
could  stand  that.  Suppose  that  man  or  his  manager 
went  up  before  a Committee  of  experts  and  showed 
them  the  orders  lie  had,  and  that  he  had  the  technical 
skill  which  beat  the  technical  skill  of  the  foreigners, 
and  said  to  the  Department,  " Here  is  an  industry 
capable  of  employing  300  hands ; all  we  want  is  capi- 
tal ’ ; I maintain  that  the  Department  could 
come  in  and  advance  the  capital,  and  as  soon  as  the- 
capital  was  paying  5 per  cent  have  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  tiring  could  be  turned  into  a limited  lia- 
bility oompany,  get  hack  the  money  and  let  that 
money  go  to  another  place  to  develop  .another  industry. 
In  Cork  we  had  the  upper  leather  industry,  the  kid' 
leather  industry,  and  the  glove  industry,  ,and  those 
three  -fulfilled  all  the  conditions  that  would  satisfy  the- 
most  rigid  economy.  In  the  first  place  they  were  unique.. 
There  was  no-one  else  making  upper  leather.  There 
was  no  private  enterprise  to  interfere  with.  In  the 
second  place  the  people  had  the  technical  skill  and 
the  thing  was  flourishing,  and  in  the  third  place  it 
was  giving  a considerable  amount  of  employment.  Ths- 
Department  would  not  assist  that  on  the  same  general 
principle  that  they  cannot  subsidise  industries  gener- 
ally. Now,  I think  the  opinion  through  the  country 
would  be  we  are  duo  a very  big  sum  of  money.  We 
are  due  at  least  a million  spent  in  England  on  techni- 
cal education  while  there  was  not  one  penny  being 
spent  in  Ireland  except  in  National  and  Intermediate 
schools.  If  that  million  alone  were  set  aside  and  the 
interest  on  it  used  as  a fund  for  subsidising  indus- 
tries my  private  opinion  is  that  in  ten  years  time  you 
would  have  a great  many  industries  started  and  flourish- 
ing over  the  country,  and  in  this  way  you  would  teach 
the  people.  Let  us  suppose  one  of  these  industries 
started  paying  5 per  cent.  As  soon  as  the  people  all 
round  would  see  here  is  an  industry  paying  5 per- 
cent. I am  sure  they  would  put  their  money  in  it, 
and  by  degrees  tho  commercial  sens©  would  awaken 
and  they  would  go  a step  further  and  perhaps  em- 
bark on  something  else  and  until  that  is  done  you 
will  not  have  much  in  the  way  of  capital  supplied. 

15657.  That  is  about  £30,000  a year?— That  is  all, 
but  that  should  be  judiciously  spent,  and  as  soon  as: 
the  industry  which  was  being  backed  up,  and  was  put 
on  a sound  basis,  that  money  could  be  withdrawn  and 
put  into  something  else.  It  could  bo  used  as  circulat- 
ing capital.  , . 

15658.  (Chairman). — How  do  you  meet  the  objec- 
tion arising  on  the  ground  of  competition,  of  State- 
aided  industries  with  other  industries  not  State-aided  < 
—That  particular  industry  I mention  did  not  compete. 

15659.  Would  you  apply  your  principle  only  to  in- 
dustries in  places  where  there  was  no  competition  i 
would  start  there.  „ , • 

15660.  Would  you  carry  it  further  to  the  case  of  in- 
dustries where  there  might  bo  competition  ui 1*“* 
—I  should  see  no  difficulty  also  in  doing  that  in  a 
moderate  way  because  I know  it  is  done  m o 
countries.  , . . „„„  nf 

15661.  But  I am  dealing  with  the  cireunrntanMS  O 
Ireland  and  England.  I only  wanted  to  know  how  you 
would  meet  it ; would  you  start  an  industry  in  v> 
there  was  a similar  industry  carried  on  m LimencK 
I should  be  chaTy  of  doing  that.  I should  b 
hands  of  the  council  of  business  experts.  , 

industries  of  which  you  might  safely  have  one  mea™ 
county  and  each  one  of  them  would  flourish. 


15662.  Do  you  really  think  you  might  .have  one  « 
each  county,  assuming  there  were  other  ^lndns 


the  same  character  in  the  county ? ^ 

could  have  one  of  each  character  in  eaohcou  y-  - 
present  we  calculate  if  the  peoplein^i  ^ere 


present  we  ua.iouiii.L-c  u i'-'-r--  — - ,,  , J4.ere 

ported  their  own  woollen  manufacture  t i . ^ 

could  be  a first  class  woollen  mill  employing  3 
in  every  county  in  Ireland.  _ 

14663.  Would  you  have  a wwrien  miU  te  tha 
entirely  a State-aided  industry?  No,  would 

are  getting  on  well  enough  without  it ; ,g  j.i(j 

have  the  whole  thing  done  judiciously.  Take 
industry,  and  the  upper  leather  industry. 
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15664.  It  is  the  word  “ judiciously  ” that  rather 
strikes  my  mind.  It  seems  extremely  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  any  decision  about  it? — I should  rely  on  the 
■Council  of  Experts. 

15665.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  really  carry 
on  State-aided  industries  in  competition  with 
other  industries  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England; 
you  would  have  a great  outcry  in  England  where 
there  are  no  State-aided  industries? — Well,  of  course 
you  are  aware  of  the  fact  if  you  touch  on  one  point — 
look  at  all  the  material  that  is  turned  out  of  industrial 
schools  at  present  and  other  places  like  that.  Those 
are  all  State-aided  industries.  They  are  turning  cut 
•stuff  and  competing  in  the  market  with  ordinary 
•capitalists,  and  they  are  worse  than  what  I contem- 
plate. If  you  are  turning  out  of  reformatories  a 
lot  of  furniture  made  in  their  shops,  that  is  the  very 
worst  form  of  State-aided  industry,  whereas  there  is 
any  amount  of  furniture  made  outside  that  compete 
with  it.  I take  the  case  of  the  industry  that  stands 
alone. 

15666.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  scale  on  which 
it  is  done? — I said  judiciously,  but  at  present  there  is 
.•a  hard  and  fast  line-  You  get-  up  against  a stone  wall 
if  you  say  “why  not  add  this  industry?” 

15667!  If  it  is  done  on  the  scale  which  you  contem- 
plate it  seems  to  me  that  a very  formidable  difficulty 
on  that  ground  is  to  be  encountered  which  may  be 
fatal  ? — Yes. 

15668.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  referred  to  other  coun- 
tries in  which  aid  was  given  in  the  manner  which  you 
■suggest  here? — Yes.  I lived  for  a good  while  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  there  I came  in  contact  with  technical 
education.  A very  common  tiling  in  Australia  is  to 
show  how  to  build  up  industries.  They  have  cold  stores, 
and  in  to  those  cold  stores  they  bring  supplies  from 
the  country  and  keep  them  there,  and  dpi  the  sales- 
master  and  brokerage  on  them  for  the  people.  There 
might  be  four  or  five  cold  stores  in  the  neighbourhood, 
"but  the  Government  saw  there  was  a want.  The 
people  wanted  to  have  a place  where  their  little  con- 
signments could  be  gathered  together  for  them  and 
sold  in  the  market  and  brokerage  charged  on  them, 
and  the  proceeds  sent  back. 

15669.  That  seems  to  be  a different  sort  of  thing 
from  what  you  contemplate.  That  store  would  be 
available  for  any  member  of  the  public  that  chose  to 
use  it.  It  was  not  toi  subsidise  the  industry  of  any 
particular  person? — No,  but  it  is  in  direct  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  It  is  the  worst  form  of  direct 
■competition. 

15670.  It  is  not  amalagous  to  what  you  are  speaking 
•of? — If  the  principle  of  government  interference  with 
private  industry  were  to  hold  the  Government 
would  never  put  up  these. 

15671.  That  would  be  a different  thing  from  sub- 
•sidising  any  private  firm  for  carrying  out  cold  storage? 
— It  would  only  be  less  iniquitious  from  the  economic 
standpoint.  ' 

15672.  It  is  a different  thing?— Is  not  it  a degree 
worse? 

15673.  I was  only  asking  for  some  country  in  which 
the  same  thing  or  a similar  thing  was  done  to  what 
you  suggest? — I give  you  that  as  an  instance. 

15674.  Thai  is  a different  thing?— What  do  you  say, 
then,  to  subsidising  a line  of  shipping  ? 

15675.  (Mr.  Mick). — By  means  of  similar  subsidies? 
— Or  other  subsidies;  where  the  Government  subsi- 
dise one  firm  as  against  another. 

15676.  (Chairman). — That  is  generally  in  payment 
for  certain  services? — You  can  look  at  it  in  any  light 
you  like.  It  seems  to  be  a Government  susidy  of  one 
firm  against  another  firm. 

15677.  (Mr.  Brown).— AH  a general  rule  in  thie 
'Government  contracts  you  are  speaking  of  I assume 
they  accept  tenders  and  usually  it  goes  .to  the  lowest 
tender ; . the  Government  certain  services  rendered 
and  take  tenders  for  the  supply  of  those  and  accept 
the  one  that  seems  most  advantageous? — That  is  the 
English  way  of  doing  it.  The  particular  line  that  I 
had  before  my  mind  was  the  German  line  that  deals 
with  Australia  .They  are  able  to  carry  passengers  at 
a lower  rate  than  any  other  line,  because  the  deficiency 
is  made  np  by  the  Government. 

15678.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—A.s  against  German  firms  or 
other  nations? — Precisely.  . 

15679.  There  are  no  other  German  firms  in  that 
trade? — Yes,  there  are  several  running  to  Australia 
besides  that  one,  and  they  subsidise  this  and  you  will 


get  a passage  at  a much  lower  figure  than  any  other  A"oe.  8, 1908. 
line,  because  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Govern-  — 
ment.  What  about  the  fruit  trade  in  Belgium?  The  c!e7\.  J' 
fruit  trade  with  London  was  built  up  by  the  Govern-  ■Li0'7lin8>  0-M' 
ment  giving  free  transit  all  over  Belgium  to  the  port 
of  shipping. 

15680.  That  is  not  taking  any  particular  firm  for 
the  purpose  of  either  giving  it  a lift  or  starting  it. 

Those  advantages  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  go  in 
for  fruit  growing.  That  is  not  of  the  same  character 
as  what  you  are  speaking  of  ? — It  is  not  directly  on  all 
fours. 

15681.  (Chairman). — In  that  case  the  Government 
subsidises  agriculture  in  Ireland? — Not  in  the  sense 
of  paying  for  the  produce  along  the  line. 

15682.  In  other  ways  it  gives  certain  peculiar  ad- 
vantages?— It  would  be  on  all  fours  if  the  Government 
paid  the  freight  of  eggs  on  the  railways  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  trade  in  Ireland. 

15683.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  that  case  the  advantage1 
would  be  common  to  all  egg  dealers.  It  would  not 
be  taking  up  a few  egg  dealers  and  paying  them  a 
premium  when,  perhaps',  they  were  carrying  on  a 
losing  trade  while  other  egg  dealers  got  no  advan- 
tage?— Suppose  there  were  capitalists  who  could  do 
without  that  service  of  the  railways,  you  would  cut 
them  out  by  giving  a free  passage  to  everybody  else. 

Now  about  Foxford,  there  is  a man  there  who  collects 
eggs  and  pays  £20,000  a year.  Suppose  the  Depart- 
ment took  up  collecting  stations  down  there,  that  man 
might  fairly  complain  if  the  Department  collected  them 
free.  There  were  fruit  growers  who  were  able  to  land 
their  fruit  in  London  and  make  a good  profit,  but 
the  Belgian  Government  were  not  satisfied  with  that. 

They  thought  they  could  develop  an  enormous  fruit 
trade  and  consequently  they  carried  all  fruit  free  to 
Antwerp. 

15684.  They  carried  free  the  fruit  of  the  man  who 
had  been  shipping  before? — Yes  ; they  deprived  him 
of  the  monopoly.  I may  be  obstinate  in  my  view, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Government  interference' 
was  the  same. 

15685.  It  is  not  the  same  as  providing  capital  for. 
a business  to  develop  industries:  ? — It  seems  to  me  only 
a slight  difference.  It  is  an  attempt  more  or  less. 

15686.  You  said  there  were  other  countries  that 
did  the  seme  thing.  I really  only  ask  this  question 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  the  countries 
were,  because  it  would  be  very  useful  to  compare  the 
results  of  such'  a system  in  any  country  where  it  is 
adopted,  hut  up  to  this  you  have  not  given  us  any 
instance? — I take  them  as  examples  of  breaking 
through  the  cast-iron  principles  of  the  Government. 

15687.  If  your  suggestion  was  that  as  regards  cer- 
tain classes  of  produce  free  rates  should  be  given  to 
enable  you  to  start  them,  that  would  be  a different 
class  of  assistance  from  what  you  have,  been  suggest- 
ing ; do  you  know  any  instance  of  precisely  the  same 
thing?— These  were  thie  principal  ones  before  my 
mind. 

15688.  (Mr.  Mich s). — I presume  you  have  read  the 
report  of  the  Recess  Gommittee? — -Yes,  I have  read  it 
pretty  closely. 

15689.  I might  recall  some  of  it  to  your  recollection 
(reads  pages  58,  59  and  60).  Are  those  the  lines  on 
which  you  make  your  recommendations? — Precisely. 

I took  it  for  granted  that  the  Commission  had  all  that 
information.  . ' 

15690.  As  regards  the  restriction  which  the  Chair- 
man was  asking  you  about  just  now,  whether  yon 
could  point  out  any  way  in  which  those  industries 
could  he  started  in  Ireland  without  unduly  competing 
with  or  injuring  others1,  how  would . this  do : 'do  you 
think  no!  aid  should  be  given  to  any  industry  cm  start- 
ig  that  would  compete  substantially  with  any  industry 
in  Ireland  ; would  that  safeguard  tire  matter  suffi- 
ciently?— I ihink  it  would.  For  instance,  the  specific 
instances  I quoted  were  unique. 

15691.  Thke  the  case  df  an  ordinary  industry ; 
would  it  be  sufficient  in  your  opinion  if  the  Depart- 
ment that  was  developing  an  industry  was  to  satisfy 
itself  that  the  new  industry  would  not  compete  with 
any  existing  industry  in  Ireland? — Precisely. 

15692.  You  don’t  think  you  would  be  bound  to 
consider  the  question  of  Irish  competition,  with  Great 
Britain?— I think  not.  ...... 

15693.  The  statement  I think  was  made  that  there 
were  no.  State-aided  industries  in.  England?— Of 
course  I am  not  familiar. 
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15694.  As  a matter  of  ordinary  common  history  are 
you  not  aware  that  nearly  all  the  industries  in 
England  were  founded  by  State  aid?— I was  only 
speaking  of  the  present  time.  Of  course  that  is  a 
matter  of  history.  . , . . 

15695.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  those  industries  got  on 
their  feet  and  became  successful  industries  owing  to 
the  bounties  and  the  care  that  was  taking  in  starting 
them? — Precisely.  , , , ... 

15696.  Is  it  not  true  chat  on  the  other  hand  there 
were  industries  over  here  which  were  dirertly  put  an 
end  to  and  indirectly  enfeebled  by  action  from  Great 
Britain  ?— That  is  a matter  of  history.  Even  Eroude 
admits  that.  , . , 

15697.  For  that  reason  do  you  think  it  unnecessary 
to  consider  whether  an  industry  that  might  be  started 
here  would  compete  directly  with  an  industry  in 
Great  Britain?— I think  so.  I think  it  is  a matter 
of  iustice  to  attempt  to  depart  from  the  strict  lines  of 
economy  in  dealing  with  Ireland  at  present.  Those 
lines  were  departed  from  in  crushing  our  industries 
and  they  should  he  departed  from  in  attempting  to 
build  them  up.  . , „ 

15698.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  said  the  woollen  in- 
dustry was  doing  very  well  without  any  help?  ■Yes; 
that  is  an  industry,  that  I don’t  think,  if  you  ask  the 
candid  advice  of  a woollen  merchant  he  would  say  it 
ought  to  be  increased  for  the  present  so  far  as  the 
number  of  mills  is  concerned.  We,  however,  went 
into  a minute  calculation  and  found  that,  assuming 
the  home  demand  for  Irish  material  continues  and 
that  Irish  ladies  and  gentlemen  insisted  on  wearing 
Irish-made  material,  then  there  could  be  a first-class 
woollen  mill  started  and  supported  in  every  ccunty 
in  Ireland  by  supplying  Irish  wants  alone.  There 
are  not  many  first-class  woollen  mills  in  Ireland  at 
present.  There  cannot  be  more  than  seiven  or  eight 
mills  employing  300  hands.  Of  course,  there  are 
smaller  mills,  but  of  mills  like  Mahony’s  of  Blarney, 
or  Morrogh’s  of  Douglas,  there  are  not-  more  than 
seven  or  eight,  hut  if  the  people  stood  to  their  own 
goods  there  could  be  one  first-class  mill  in  every 
county  in  Ireland,  barely  supplying  the  wants  of 
Ireland  alone.  I should  not  like  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  these,  because  the  ardour  of  the 
people  for  their  own  material  might  not  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  the  mills  would  increase,  and  it  would  be 
a pity  by  over-production  to  do  harm  to  the  industry, 
but  there  are  countless  other  industries  that  an  intelli- 
gent board  of  business  experts  could  see  to  put  an 
their  legs  in  Ireland. 

15699.  (Mr.  Micks). — Most  of  the  articles  in  use  are 
manufactured  outside  Ireland? — Yes. 

15700.  You  think  it  would  not  be  unfair  that  we 
Should  at  all  events  lay  to  develop  our  industries  to 
a point  that  would  enable  us  as  far  as  possible  to 
supply  our  own  wants? — Precisely. 

15701.  (Mr.  Brown). — I agree  entirely  with  that  view 
that  we  all  ought  to  be  wearing  Irish  manufacture  as 
far  as  possible,  but  do  you  think  that  if  a mill  like  that 
at  Blarney  was  confined  ta  the  County  Cork  for  its 
market  it  could  run  full  time? — That  was  not  sug- 
gested. We  calculated  that  if  the  people  of  Cork 
all  wore  Irish  materials  it  would  take  four  mills  like 
Mahony’s  to  keep  them  supplied. 

15702.  Had  you  any  account  of  Mahony’s  produc- 
tion at  the  time? — We  had  an  account  of  Mahony’s 
production.  We  had  the  dealers’  opinion  about  the 
average  amount  of  clothes  used  in  Cork  city  and 
county  alone  to  the  effect  that  it  would  support  four 
mills  employing  300  hands  each.  That  is  only*  giving 
an  average  of  one  suit  of  clothes  to  each  man  in  the 
county.  Now,  about  a Bureau  of  industries.  That 
has  been  brought  up  before  the  Department  by  at 
least  three  congresses  at  which  there  were  representa- 
tives from  all  the  technical,  education  committees. 
That  is  a tiling  that  there  should  be  either  powers  or 
funds  given  to  the  Department  to  do.  leehnical 
training  at  the  present  day  brings  the  people  to  a 
point  when  they  would  require  some  information  as 
to  the  markets  of  the  country.  If  yon  take  a case  in 
point ; we  have  at  present  in  Cork  two  classes.  We 
have  wood-carving,  and  the  young  fellows  there  get 
prizes  in  open  competition  with  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
We  also  started  enamelling  classes.  They  come  to 
the  end  of  their  courses  and  come  up  against  a dead 
Wall,  for  their  skill  is  little  or  no  use.  If  there  was 
a Bureau  of  industries  established  in  Ireland  the  Irish 
merchants  could  go  in  there  and  inquire  whether  there 


was  much  in  the  enamelling  business,  or  a man  who 
had  a trade  would  inquire  and  find  out  where  there- 
was  an  opening  for  his  skill ; hut,  at  present,  it  & 
almost  throwing  away  money  to  train  them,  because- 
they  go  away  with  their  skill  in  their  hands  and 
there  is  no  return  for  it.  I don’t  know  whether  you 
have  seen  some  of  these  Bureaus  of  industry  or  "in- 
dustrial exhibits.  I might  call  your  attention  to  one 
in  Vienna.  They  gave  over  an  Imperial  palace  to- 
the  housing  of  this  industrial  museum. 

15703.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Do  you  suggest  that  we  should, 
give  over  the  Castle  here  for  such  a purpose?— X 
would  leave  that  to  the  powers  that  be. 

15704.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— you  would  be  content  with  a. 
section  of  the  Dublin  Museum? — I suppose  so.  You 
go  into  the  industrial  museum,  and  no  matter  what 
you  are  interested  in,  boots,  candles,  or  cutlery,  there 
you  see,  in  the  museum,  furnished  by  the  different 
consuls  through  the  world  samples  of  goods  with  par- 
ticulars of  what  they  are  sold  for  in  the  different 
places,  and  then  at  once  you  can  calculate  whether 
there  is  a chance  of  your  getting  a share  of  the 
market  or  not.  I remember  seeing  a box  of  Huntley 
and  Palmer’s  biscuits,  and  every  biscuit  maker  in* 
■Vienna  knew  what  those  biscuits  were  being  sold  for 
in  Constantinople,  or  any  other  place.  I think  this 
is  a point  that  the  Department  is  lacking  in.  These 
people  will  go  to  the  Deporfcmet  and  ask  for  informa- 
tion about  certain  business  details  and  find  they  can’t 
get  the  information,  or  won’t  get  it  in  a very  useful 
character.  There  scorns  to  he  a feeling  in  the  country 
that  even  on  a small  scale  a Bureau  of  Industry  would 
he  acceptable.  It  might  be  only  started  with  wood- 
carving and  enamelling.  Let  there  he  an  exhibit  of 
wood-carving,  and  a history  of  the  markets  where  it 
could  be  sold,  with  the  names  of  big  firms  who  would 
purchase  samples.  Let  the  thing  grow  as  industries 
grow.  Now  they  are  going  to  make  fancy  enamelled 
articles  in  Cork,  and  there  could  be  an  exhibit  of 
sucli,  and  the  names  of  firms  who  would  buy  them. 

15705.  We  all  admit  the  usefulness  of  that,  but  I 
take  it  you  are  not  representing  that  as  a matter  which 
the  Department  have  committed  to  their  charge  and 
have  failed  to  look  after,  but  as  a duty  which  you  think 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  Department  and  which  they 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  look  after? — Yes,  and  if 
they  have  no  funds  they  should  he  given  funds. 

15706.  They  are  not  authorised  under  the  Act?— I 
don’t  know  whether  they  would  not  he  -authorised.  It 
comes  under  the  general  heading : development  of  the 
country  and  agricultural  and  technical  education. 

15707.  It  could  not  come  under  agriculture,  and  the 
expression  technical  instruction  is  the  other  one  that 
govern  their  powers  ? — Would  it  not  be  any  kind  of 
instruction?  Commercial  education  is  a section  of 
technical  instruction  and  would  not  that  be  technical 
education.  , 

15708.  I am  afraid  it  would  not  be  so  held.  ine 
definition  is  pretty  clear  in  its  indication.  At  any 
rate,  you  recommend,  and  your  Association  recom- 
mends, that  this  power  should  be  added?— Yes,  it 
has  been  three  times  proposed  by  the  congresses  to  nave 
this  Bureau  established.  Before  the  Bureau  for  Lace 
was  established  the  lace  was  only  sold  at  the  rate  o 
about  £2,000  a year.  Since  the  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished it  has  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  a ye  • 
From  the  mere  establishment  of  a Bureau,  where 
laces  were  brought  together  ancl  the  market 
brought  in  contact  with  the  consumers,  it  sprang  up 
to  £20.000. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie).— That  is  self-supporting  now. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Far  more  than  self-supporting, 
is  earning  a large  profit,  which  is  applied  pnu 

tk(Mr?*Brou’ n ) . — Tha t was  rather  an  example  of  what 
private  enterprise  in  that  direction  has  done. 

15709.  (Mr.  Micks).— It  was  a philanthropic  enter- 
prise. There  was  a large  sum  of  money  advanced^ 
Lady  Aberdeen ?— Yes;  it  was  not  purely  enterprise. 
It  was  enterprise  plus  philanthropy.  The ' n *Le 

the  Standing  Council  calied  attention  to  was 

method  of  administering  the  Act.  They  have  s gge  ^ 

that  there  should  be  four  paid  Commissioners  tr 

technical  side  and  another  four  for  the  ag  ^ 
side.  The  suggestion  of  one  Committee  to  ^ 

election  should  take  place  by  ballot.  I * , 0jnt 

a very  advisable  way.  That  is  unfortunately  the  p 
that  our  people  are  not-  very  keen  on  at  1> 

They  are  not  aware  the  technical  education 
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frnm  everything;  else,  and  it  does  not  follow  we  will  guarantee  the  loss,  it  would  be  far  more  Aw.  3^ 
different  from  ■ ^ {1  several  times  for  his  effective.  Of  course  the  itinerant  instructions  you  have  Rev  p j 

fcecahw  that  he  is  able  to  direct  technical  education,  heard  all  about,  but  the  Council  wish  to  state  their  l)owling,  a*. 
C°Uthat  the  eggs  he  turns  out  from,  his  poultry  yard  opinion  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  money  misspent 

will  be  a bit  more  in^iZ^and  conse?  15716.  (Chairman). — You  are  conveying  certain  ex- 

woidd  simplv  ^c^u  ^h6ihg.  ^ that  there  pressions  of  opinion  that  other  people  have  made  : do 

quently  the  Commi  Some  npODle  ob’ect  to  the  you  agree  m them  yourself  ? — I will  back  what  I say 

should  be  voting [by ’ baUot.  Some  lb out  winter  dairying.  I believe  until  there  are  a 

EfSS?  E is  an^ffc  tion  to  the  Department  few  model  specimens  put  up  before  the  people  they 

spending  any  amo^,.°" *£2^000  I yea^onsalari^,  ^5717.  (Mr. ^EgUvie).— As  to  itinerant  instruction 
lh!  ?ifP  thi'n^isThat  those  sums  should  be  spent  on  do  you  mean  more  than  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 

but  the  thing  is  that  those  sums  snomo  itjnerant  instruction  has  now  played  its  part  and  some 

getting  expert  ad  > evidences  here  and  there  other  instruction  must  take  its  place  ? — It  never  played 

M irnot  totainv  I am  not  findtog  fault  its  part  in  the  sense  of  getting  people  to  adopt  what 
that  that  is  not  lortn(»min  . 71rtm|nt  1 was  given  out  by  the  instructors.  A number  of  people 

I ^af^pToneer  woull  come 


believe  in  the  work  of  the  Department.  I was  a pioneer 
lecturer  myself,  and  it  was  commonly  said  I bapW 


poultry-keeping,  but  very  few  people  would 


the  Department  in  lreland  ^the'^eZof teachers  '"^TIB^'nie^porito  method  has  been  adopted  by  the 
pared  to  humble  themselves  at  tiwfeet  Sachem.  Department  in  putting  an  instructor  down  in  the  place 
but  they  do  want  the  teachers  to  be  gy  p . and  letting  him  go  among  the  people  ?— 1 The  last  item 

15710.  Is  not  tins  rather  as  regards  work  .g  about  t'he  ^ordination  of  primary  and  technical 

that  is  not  confided  to  the  Department  at  Pre*e"t,  education.  That,  of  course,  is  a very  important  point, 

.namely,  the  development  0f3ndustrj.es.  You  would. not  yQu  bav&  also  got  evidence  on  that.  This  is  only  to 

hold  the  Department  or  its  officials  responsible  for  llasise  the  previous  evidence.  That  the  Council 

not  developing  industries  if  they  have  not  the  power  1 consjders  the  most  essential  point.  The  only  thing 
Of  course  not.  . • , . is  that  there  is  a consultative  committee  already  in 

15711.  Have  they  the  power?— The  feeling  is  tnat  existencej  and  the  question  is  whether  it  could  he 
there  is  expert  advice  of  a certain  kind  that  is  not  hauled  up  a bit  or  called  upon  to  show  something  more 
forthcoming.  ,,  practical  than  has  hitherto  come  from  them.  For  up 

15712.  For  developing  industries  f IS  o,  tne  actual  tQ  the  present  the  question  of  co-ordinating,  the  scien- 
working  of  the  Department  at  the  present  time,  borne  t-fic  r6  0j  secondary  education  with  technical  educa- 
time  ago  a.  man  down  in  the  County  Cork  wanted  ^£on — ^bat  is  the  only  thing  done.  But  the  wider  field 
to  develop  a copper  mine,  and  came  to  me  and  trying  shape  the  course  in  the  primary  schools 

showed  me  specimens  of  the  ore.  I thought  it  looicea  go  that  these  children  would  be  material  for  technical 

very  well.  “ Well,”  said  I,  “ send  this  up  to  tne  gchools  has  not  gone  into.  In  fact  the  worst  has 
Department.”  A very  natural  function  of  the  Coile  e happened,  that  the  thing  was  initiated  and  seemed 
of  Science  would  be  to  analyse  that  ore  and  send  dock  to  faU  through  some  way.  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware 
an  account.  It  was  a considerable  time  before-  he  got  a , comparative  numbers,  it  is  a still  more  import- 
n-f  rhe  700.000  children 


return. 

15713.  But  he  did  get  it?— Yes. 

15714.  We  examined  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
analyse  these  things,  and  he  says  fhe  applications  a 
so  numerous,  and  he  has  no  assistance,  so  that  he 


ant  point  to  co-ordinate  the  case  of  the  700,000  children 
with  a view  to  the  future  of  technical  training  than 
with  a view  to  the  four  or  five  per  cent,  who  go  through 
the  secondary  schools.  . . 

15719.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  10 


two* years* behind  his  work  1— Well,  the  people  would  the  value  of  the  work  the  Department  has  done  m the 

S |Sg  “«e  ££»,,  >P«»t  in  W S™*i°».  1 »!>*»  B I-  b™  “ft “ S*teSic°,l 

happened  to  mention  that  out  in  Australia  a man  developing  science  and  manualhanmg  mtechnical 
might  send  the  soil  of  his  land  to  be  analysed.  I said  schools  ?-Well,  of  course,  I should  1 -am  an .old 
I supposed  the  Department  would  analyse  the  soil  of  professor  myself,  and  worked  m all  .T^  that 

the  find,  and  tell  the  farmer  what  manure  was  suit-  it  is  hard  to  put  n briefly.  I feel  that  work  that 

able  and  I think  a man  who  heard  me  sent  up  a is  being  done  m the  secondary  schools  at  pieaentis  not 
small  sackfull  of  clay  to  the  Department  a couple  of  leading  up  to  the  results  we  would  anticipate  an 

wars  ago  I believed  is  there  still.  He  never  got  it  expect.  I fear  there  is  too  much  attention  being  paid 

back  Those  are  some  instances  of  the  kind  that  make  to  little  minutiae,  such  as  measureinents.  I have  gone 

neonles  teeth  get  on  edge.  I recommended  a butter  to  some  of  the  schools  and  examined  them.  The  very 

merchant  to  send  up  to  the  Department  about  a butter  things  that  this  is  ytiTshoS  a 

blending  machine.  There  was  an,  enormous  correspon-  and  accuracy  are  entirety  neglected  it  you  SI1°J 
deZ  about  it.  The  result  of  the  whole  thing  was  youngster  a niece  of  wixe  ^ftespS 

that  he  was  nut  on  to  the  man  who  made  the  butter  0f  wire  was  thrown  into  water  could  he  find  the  specmc 
btadrtg "Xi-— t.  Itwa.not.rtgukrt  gr.yity  or  longtt  1«  to  wk/t 
insehins  that  could  he  need  in  a tetter  ieotor  j.  These  e„d  was  lost  sight  of,  and  it  you 

are  seme  instances  of  what  the  Cooral  dwelt  on  when  „h,ect  and  asked  him  to  Wed  « I"  Sf 

they  said  that  there  should  be  the  best  expert  advice  at  sea,  though  he  has  been  foi  two  yeais  training 

obtainable  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  observation  and  accuracy.  . 

funds  of  the  Department  to  get  .noli  adeice  they  ought  15720.  (Mr.  .Vida).— It  did  not 

to  be  increased.  Naturally  the  people  commented  on  intellect  !-No  It got  them into  a mechamcadgoove 
these  things  Now,  on  the  agricultural  side,  I am  0f  measurements,  etc.  I spoke  to  one  young  teJiow. 

sure  you  have  heard  a great  deal  from  different  wit-  was  trying  to  get  information  m ,Q‘ 

nesses  about  winter  dairying.  The  coontry  ha.  been  » Well,"  said  f,  “ you  have  a grand  laboratory  »J» 
oiumoumne  cW  ir.  Th«  neonle  of  the  country  see  crtVmol.”  “A  grand  one,  sir.  Dow  often  ao  }au 


clamouring  about  it.  The  people  of  the  country  see 
that  if  there  was  really  expert  advice  from  men  who 


11  So  many  times  a week.” 


ing  that  in  and  fostering  it  in  every  way.  glass.”  There  is  that  feeling  through  the  country^tnat 

15715.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  Department  has  been  ad-  the  work  given  to  the ' . 0 0riginaiity  and 

vising  winter  dating?-!  remember  in  Australia  I conundrums  aL  not 


Zpeaking  to^lto  head  of  the  Agricultural  Depart-  research  and  be? 

nt  there  on  one  occasion,  and  he  was  telling  me  they  being  eleve  ope  g _In  facfc  I gather  from  the 
re  sending  itinerant  lecturers  around  for  bee-keeping.  H5721.  (21  ■ 3 b.  , h^achei-s  are  not  quite 

aid  I thought  if  he  gave  a few  hives. and  bees  to  a description  that  you  give,  educatingH  the 

m in  a certain  locality,  and  let  the  instructor  nve  qualified  tou  t i dicates  rather  a fault  on 

ir  his  place,  and  showed  the  man  how  to  deal  with  pupils.  Your  deaiiiption  in  rt  of  the  Depart- 


H.  tuck  the  hint,  snd  it  did  f„  mere  ,»  th.  wuy  of  JfJ  £ **-*££££?,& 


He  took  the  hint,  and  it  did' far  more  in  the  way  of  ment?—01  course,  as  an  ^ the  teacher  is. 

spreading  bee-keeping  than  ever  before.  If  the  Depart-  you  know  t , ' • for  the  teacher  will 

ment  on  some  ot'  their  farms  started  winter  dairying,  Whatever  the  inspector  is  lookmD  tor 
and  let  the  people  see  the  result  of  it,  or  if  they  took  supply  it.  . . H y take  some  time  in  work- 

a man  and  said,  “ Yon  start  winter  dairying,  and  let  15722  In  timej-He  may  ta^e^  ^ J{  yQu  ^ 
us  see  your  accounts  periodically,  and  if  there  is  a -oss  mp  up  to  the  insp  , _ 
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Noe.  3,  1906.  an  inspector  into  a class  with  a mania  for  little  tiddly-  did  you  visit  ? — Eighteen  to  twenty.  Another 

— wink  measuring,  the  whole  trend  of  education  will  go  of  information  to  me  was  watching  the  notebontS°UK‘ 

Rer.  P.  J.  towards  that,  for  they  want  to  please  the  inspector.  particularly  from  speaking  to  the  professors 
Dowling,  o m.  jt  flogs  not  produce  brightness  in  development.  the  sum  total  of  what  I got  from  the  three  “ 

15723.  Have  you  seen  some  of  the  inspectors  at  looking  at  the  work  and  the  notebooks  anrl  u teS| 

work? — Yes.  the  professors'  opinions.  “eating 

15724.  Have  you  seen  any  special  methods  in  their  15728.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I suppose  your  evidence  a 
inspection,  that  would  tend  to  produce  that  type  of  not  apply  to  all  the  courses  you  have  seen?— 1*°?? 

work  ? — That  is  what  I observed,  going  in  for  these  not  throw  them  all  into  the  one  mould.  ou" 

little  minutiae  and  losing  sight  of  the  true  object.  15729.  The  schools  I visited  in  Cork  and  WaW 

15725.  Was  Physics  one  of  your  departments? — were  signally  wanting,  in  the  defects  to  which10™ 

Physics  and  Chemistry ; I taught  on  both  sides  of  the  draw  attention.  They  were  rather  conspicuous  ;n 

world  and  under  the  Southern  Cross.  It  is  a very  other  aspect  of  the  work  ? — You  did  not  test  them™6 

important  feature  in  the  whole  thing.  It  is  a big  I did;  hold  out  some  unknown,  object  to  the  class  th^ 

expenditure  of  money,  and,  contrasting  it  with  the  had  been  two  years  training  in  observation  and  v 

German  methods,  I thought  the  Germans  taught  it  them  to  describe  it.  ask 

better.  We  are  no  nearer  secondary  schools  helping  15730.  I did  not  do  that,  but  I saw  the  teaotw 
technical  education  now  than  we  were  five  years  ago,  hold  up  objects  they  had  not  seen  before,  and  I of* 

except  that  they  know  the  physical  principles  and  so  examined  the  notebooks  and  examined  the  student0 

on,  but  as  for  anything  like  research,  or  being  able  at  work  in  the  laboratory? — Was  it  at  the  Christian 

to  apply  the  principles  to  industry  or  trade,  I don’t  Brothers’  Schools  you  examined?  1 

think  that  is  being  developed.  15731.  Yes,  I did  examine  these? — Well  they  a™ 

15726.  You  don’t  look  for  research  much  at  that  very  good  teachers.  If  any  men  would  go  0n  th! 

stage? — We  look  for  the  initial  stages  of  it.  You  de-  proper  lines  it  should  be  they.  I did  not  tell  you  that 

velop  keenness  in  a boy’s  mind  at  an  early  stage  and  I visited  any  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Schools 

try  to  lead  him  on  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  cept  to  see  the  laboratories.  Of  course  I visited  other 

J5727.  (Mr.  Brown). — How  many  secondary  schools  schools. 

, The  Committee  adjovrned. 
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FORTY-FIFTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  19th,  1906. 

At  31,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  London. 

Present  :• — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie,  c.b.  | Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Henry  Doran  examined. 


15732.  (Chairman).— You  are  Chief  Land  Inspector 
of  the  Congested  Districts  'Board  ? — Yes. 

15733.  I think  yon  are  here  to-day  in  consequence 
of  a letter  addressed  by  ns  to  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  requesting  them  to  send  one  or  two  representa- 
tives to  give  evidence? — Yes,  I have  been  nominated 
by  the  Board  to  give  evidence  chiefly  on  agricultural 
development  in  the  congested  districts,  and  my  obser- 
vations will  be  altogether  confined  to  the  congested 
districts,  whether  they  refer  to  the  Department  or  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  work. 

15734.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  first  your  own  con- 
nection with  it?— I was  appointed  inspector  m March, 
1892.  t _ T 

15735.  From  the  very  commencement? — res.  J. 

have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  agricultural 
conditions  and  resources  of  the  congested  districts. 
As  the  evidence  I propose  giving  is  in  connection  with 
agricultural  matters  I think  it  necessary  to  state  the 
qualifications  upon  which  I claim  to  be  in  a position 
to  give  expert  evidence  relating  to  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  Congested  Districts.  In  1872  I 
entered  the  Albert  Institution,  Glasnevin,  as  a resident 
pupil.  Six  months  later  I obtained,  by  examination, 
a Scholarship  there.  In  1874  I was  appointed  by  the 
National  'Education  Board  “ Assistant  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ireland,” — the 
late  Professor  Baldwin,  and  held  that  office  up  to  1877, 
when  I resigned,  to  take  up  the  special  study  of  survey- 
ing and  civil  engineering,  and  some  years  later  I was 
■admitted  Associate  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Ireland.  During  the  last  year  of  my  office 
I was  Lecturer  in  Agriculture  at  Glasnevin,  and  had 
general  control  of  the  establishment  in  Professor 
Baldwin’s  absence  on  inspection  tours  throughout  the 
country.  I had  also  special  charge  of  the  experi- 
mental ground  ; and  all  the  experiments  on  manures, 
seeds,  etc.,  were  carried  out  under  my  personal  super- 
vision. From  1877  to  the  end  of  1879  I was  mainly 
engaged  at  land  surveying  and  civil  engineering  work, 
and  after  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1879  I was 
employed  as  estate  surveyor  by  the  late  Colonel  King 
Harman  to  make  surveys  and  prepare  plans  for  land 
improvement  works  on  his  Roscommon  and  Sligo 
estate,  with  the  object  of  giving  employment  to  the 
tenants  and  developing  the  estate.  For  the  proposed 
works  loans,  over  £22,000,  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  I was  then  employed  to  have 
the  works  carried  out.  About  a third  of  this  sum  had 
been  expended  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  when  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  Estate 
Development  Schemes.  I continued  as  surveyor  on 
the  estate  up  to  the  end  of  1884.  From  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  I was  mainly  engaged  pre- 
paring surveys  and  valuations  of  holdings  for  tlm 
Land  Court  on  the  King-Harman  and  many  other 
estates  in  • Connaught ; and  also  at  drainage  works, 
and  in  the  erection  of  labourers’  cottages,  plans  and 
erection  of  houses  in  towns,  and  similar  simple  en- 
gineering work.  About  1883  I obtained  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  gold  medal  for  the  best  drained 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  in  Connaught — the  plans  of 
drainage,  report,  and  details  of  the  cost  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  awarding  the  prize.  In  1880  I com- 
menced farming  in  Roscommon,  and  in  1885  I took 


land  in  Mayo,  and  have  been  farming  in  Mayo  up 
to  the  present  time,  paying  substantial  rents 
amounting  to  £400  a year  rent  for  la  great 
part  of  the  time,  and  up  to  £600  a year  for  portion 
of  the  time.  I farmed  all  this  land  for  myself,  and 
I never  farmed  land  for  anybody  else,  or  with  any 
other  person’s  money,  and  I therefore  claim  to  be  a 
practical  farmer,  iand  one  who,  having  had  a long 
training  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  had  opportuni- 
ties of  testing  my  theories  in  practice,  carried  out 
with  my  own  funds  at  my  own  risk.  Within  the 
last  five  years  I have  disposed  of  the  farms  I held, 
except  the  one  on  which  my  residence  is,  as  I was  un- 
able to  attend  to  them.  In  December  1884  I took  up 
the  position  of  surveyor  and  valuer  on  the  Dillon 
estate  in  the  County  Mayo,  to  which  I was  not 
obliged  to  devote  all  my  time,  and  I did  a great 
deal  of  valuation  work  for  the  Land  Courts,  and  in 
settlement  of  rents  out  of  court,  up  to  March,  1899, 
when  I was  appointed  a iSub- Commissioner  under  the 
Land  Acts.  On  the  reduction  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission staff  in  October,  1891,  I was  not  re-appointed, 
and  in  the  following  March  I was  appointed  in- 
spector by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  I have  been 
living  for  twenty-seven  years  in  Connaught,  and 
farming  land  there  on  my  own  account  for  twenty- 
six  years.  I regret  to  trouble  you  with  this  long 
personal  account  of  my  theoretical  training  and  ex- 
perience of  practical  agriculture,  which  I should  not 
think  of  reciting  before  you  only  that  I feel  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  establish  grounds 
upon  which  my  opinion  on  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  Congested  Districts  is 
entitled  to  some  weight.  I propose  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  agriculture  under  the  following  heads  ; 1, 
Cattle ; 2,  Asses ; 3,  Swine ; 4,  .Sheep  ; 5,  Horses  ; 6, 
Poultry  ; 7,  general  remarks  and  suggestions  with  re- 
ference to  improvement  of  live  stock  in  the  Congested 
Districts ; 8,  agricultural  development  generally.  I 
propose  in  each  case  to  give  a very  short  account  of 
what  has  been  done  so  far,  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board,  and  since  they  ceased  to  deal  with  these 
matters,  by  the  Department,  in  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts. I shall  give  my  unreserved  opinion  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  operations,  and  in  each  case  to  offer  sug- 
gestions based  on  my  own  experience  and  personal 
knowledge  of  the  districts.  I feel  it  almost  un- 
necessary to  request  that  any  observations  I may  make, 
as  I say,  in  an  absolutely  unreserved  manner,  will 
not  be  taken  to.be  an  attack  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  on  my  own  Board.  I would  say  much 
less  than  I intend  to  say  only  that  I am  hoping  the 
observations  I shall  make  may  lead  to  some  good 
in  the  interests  of  the  Congested  Districts.  Now, 
dealing  with  cattle.  The  introduction  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  bulls  into  the  better  parts  of  the  Congested 
Districts,  and  of  Galloways  into  the  poorest  parts 
have  largely  increased  the  value  of  the  cattle  in  the 
comparatively  small  area  in  which  they  have  been 
placed.  The  introduction  of  pedigree  shorthorns 
into  the  Congested  Districts  has  done  more  harm 
than  good,  except  in  a few  places,  where  they  were 
placed  near  non- congested  areas,  and  where  the  young 
stock  could  be  sent  to  graze  on  good  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
5X2 


Nw.  19,  1900 

Mr.  Henry 
Doran. 
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Nov.  19, 1906.  Galloways  placed  in  the  Congested  Districts  proved 
,r  Tr~  unsuitable,  mainly,  in  my  opinion,  because  they  were 

Doran.  ^ taken  from  herds  that  were  brought  to  .a  high  state 

of  perfection  by  forced  feeding  and  extra  care. 

15736.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
now  ? — And  Galloways.  I say  the  offspring  of  highly- 
bred  pedigree  cattle  will  not  thrive,  and  many  of 
them  will  not  live  on  the  poor,  badly-farmed  holdings 
in  the  Congested  Districts,  and  it  is  quite  an  un- 
sound scheme  to  place  none  but  pedigree  sires  in 
these  districts,  at  any  rate  before  the  systems  of 
husbandry  are  so  improved  that  the  stock  can  be  fed 
much  better  than  at  present,  'and  it  will  be  a long 
time,  if  ever,  before  that  standard  of  cultivation 
can  be  reached  which  will  make  those  districts  fit 
to  support  high-class  pedigree  cattle.  I have  long 
been  of  opinion  that  bulls,  fowl  or  other  live  stock 
suitable  for  the,  improvement  of  the  live  stock  of  any 
Congested  District  should  be  produced  from  stock 
possessing  hardy  constitutions,  and  reared  in  a natural 
■manner,  without  any  exceptional  care  or  hand-feeding. 
Pedigree  stock  or  prize  strains  of  poultry  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  number  except  from  persons  who 
force  them  by  feeding,  etc.,  in  preparation  for  a 
fancy  market  and  high  prices.  Pedigree  animals  are 
unsuitable  for  the  reasons  stated,  and  even  if  they 
were  suitable,  a sufficient  number  of  them  could  not 
be  procured  to  improve  the  entire  stock  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  for  a great  many  years.  If  the  breeders 
increased  their  output  the  money  could  not  be  found 
to  buy  them.  A dash  of  pedigree  blood  is  very  good 
when  it  is  introduced  through  the  best  stamp  of  ani- 
mals to  be  found  in  each  district.  Take  for  illustra- 
tion of  my  suggestion  a district  comprised  within 
boundaries  drawn  from  Swinford  through  Tubber- 
curry,  Ballaghadereen,  Tulsk,  Roscommon,  Cas- 
tlorea,  Ballyhaunis  to  Swinford.  Within  this 

district  practically  all  the  cattle  raised  are 

horny,  coloured  cattle,  resembling  the  shorthorn, 
and  commonly  called  Roscommon  cattle.  Some  of  the 
land  within  this  area  is  very  poor,  and  some  good. 
The  pedigree  shorthorn  bull  is  not  suitable  for 
the  poor  parts.  He  is  suitable  for  the  better  parts. 
Send  him  only  to  the  better  paits,  and  select  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  where  each  pedigree  bull  is  located, 
a number  of  the  most  suitable  cows  and  heifers — low, 
thick-set,  thrifty  animals — arrange  with  the _ owners  of 
the  selected  cows  not  to  castrate  the  promising  bull 
calves  of  good  colour  and  shape,  and  to  submit  them  for 
inspection  at  a year  old,  or  younger,  when  the  best 
of  them  would  be  purchased  at  say  from  £10  to  £15, 
which  will  be  a remunerative  price  for  a yearling, 
well  fed,  but  not  overfed,  and  reared  under  natural 
conditions. 

15737.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  mean  purchased  by 
the  Department  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
or  do  you  mean  purchased  in  the  open  market? — I 
mean  purchased  by  persons  who  require  to  keep  them. 
What  was  in  my  mind  was  that  the  Department 
through  local  committees  and  persons  directly  in- 
terested, should  help  in  organising  schemes  for  procur- 
ing and  selling  suitable  sires. 

15738.  To  act  as  brokers  in  a way? — That  is  a good 
way  of  putting  it.  The  inspectors  would  inspect  those 
animals  they  considered  suitable  for  stock  purposes 
and  register  them  as  suitable,  and  any  persons  de- 
sirous of  Obtaining  one  of  these  animals  would  inspect 
several  before  making  a purchase.  What  would  likely 
happen : people  would  go  to  the  fairs  in  the  districts 
where  these  animals  would  he  offered  for  sale. 

15739.  You  would  have  it  an  organised  affair? — I 
think  organisation  in  these  matters  is  really  more 
necessary  than  instruction.  We  are  not  as  ignorant  as 
many  people  think,  but  we  are  individually  very  help- 
less in  the  absence  of  organisation. . I said  they  could 
he  purchased  at  from  £10  to  £15,  which  would  be  a re- 
munerative price  for  a yearling,  well  fed  but  not 
overfed,  and  reared  under  natural  conditions.  When 
making  this  suggestion  I am  not  forgetful  of  the 
theories  of  breeding  which  I learned  that  a pedigree 
animal  has  greater  power  than  any  other  to  transmit 
to  its  offspring  its  special  characteristics,  such  as 
perfection,  of  shape,  and  propensity  to  early  maturity, 
etc.,  etc.,  under  favourable  conditions.  It  how- 
ever, also  transmits  with  equal  certainty,  its  delicacy 
of  constitution  and  inability  to  thrive,  or  perhaps 
survive,  under  unfavourable  conditions.  Beside  the 
merit  of  pedigree,  the  axiom  of  propagation  that 
“ like  begets  like  ’’  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
practical  farmers  in  the  Congested  Districts  will  agree 


with  me  that  the  bull  of  good  shape  and  constitn+i 
got  h,  a pedigree  shorfliora,  crossed  wili 
selected  cows  of  the  most  thrifty  and  suitable 
in  the  district  indicated,  will  beget  much  more 
able  and  profitable  stock  for  the  poorer  parts  oTtt 
district  described  than  pedigree  bulls  crossed  with  X* 
cows  of  these  districts.  Under  my  scheme  a 
number  of  suitable  young  bulls  could  be  obtained  u 
course  of  a few  years  at  reasonable  prices  by  all 
persons  who  now  keep  bulls  within  the  district  and 
a law  shonld  be  passed  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  a bull  for  public  service  within  such 
a district,  except  one  approved  of  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  By  this  means  good,  serviceable  bulla 
could  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts in  the  course  of  a few  years,  instead  of  havinv 
a few  very  high-class  bulls,  and  thousands  of  very 
bad  ones,  as  at  present.  I would  deal  in  the  same 
way  with  all  other  districts  sending,  say,  only  a 
pedigree  Aberdeen- Angus  or  Galloway  to  the  best  part 
of  the  district  considered  suitable  for  them,  and 
crossing  thorn  with  selected  native  types,  and  in  some 
cases  locating  in  the  same  district  as  the  bulls  6ome 
pedigree  cows  to  be  treated  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  send  their  offspring  to  the  better  parts 
of  the  district.  No  doubt  the  offspring  of  the  half- 
bred  polled  animal  will  often  have  horns,  and  won't 
be  always  all  black,  but  that  won’t  reduce  the  value, 
as  compared  with  the  offspring  of  the  pedigree  animal! 
as  this  drawback  will  be  more  than  counterbalance! 
by  robustness  of  constitution.  A great  loss  has  been 
incurred  from  the  unfruitfulness  of  pedigree  bulls.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  not  sure  getters,  and  poor 
men  with  a cow  or  two  suffer  serious  loss  when  their 
cows,  after  taking  the  bull  two  or  three  times,  do  not 
prove  in  calf.. 

15740.  (Chairman). — Is  that  peculiar  to  pedigree 
bulls,  or  is  it  the  case  with  other  bulls? — It  applies, 
I think,  to  all  animals  highly  fed  that  do  not  get  suffi- 
cient exercise.  It  is  well  known  that  poorly-fed  cows 
do  not  come  bulling  as  often  as  if  they  were  well,  but 
i-.ot  overfed,  or  are  on  good  pasture.  Consequently 
the  chances  of  getting  a calf  from  a bull  that  is  un- 
certain are  less  in  the  poor  districts.  In  these  poor 
districts  the  bulls  that  were  in  use  before  these  bettor 
class  bulls  were  introduced,  were,  as  a rule,  fruitful. 
A great  many  of  the  bulls  introduced  are  not  fruit- 
ful ; I don’t  mean  to  say  they  don’t  beget  any  stock, 
but  they  are  uncertain.  Cattle  have  often  to  be  sent 
to  them  two  or  three  times. 

15741.  (Mr.  Micks). — We  liad  evidence  that  there 
were  a great  many  misses.  Have  you  any  experience 
of  that? — That  is  what  X speak  of.  I don’t.  meaE 
merely  sent  two  or  three  times  and  then  proving  in 
calf,  hut  also  actual  misses.  It  follows  when  an  ani- 
mal is  uncertain  you  have  a considerable  number  of 
misses.  That  applies  to  all  high-class  stock.  I have 
experience  in  my  own  district  of  animals  being 
brought  several  times  to  bulls  and  not  proving  in 
calf. 

15742.  (Chairman). — Before  you  leave  that  question 
of  cattle,  were  those  views  of  yours  brought  before 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  before  the  transfer?— 
Yes,  in  reports  of  my  own.  But  I had  no  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  agricultural  work,  and, 
again,  the  Board’s  work  was  to  a large  extent  ex- 
perimental. 

16743.  Your  evidence  is  rather  indicating  what 
you  consider  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  the 
future  than  referring  to  anything  that  has  occurred 
in  the  past  ? — I have  not  come  here  as  a carping 
critic,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  evidence  I give  may 
lead  to  some  good. 

15744.  I quite  understand.  You  wish  the  matter 
discussed  on  all  sides  and  the  best  result  come  to, 
and  you  are  contributing  your  quota  to  that  result  I 
— I cannot  be  unreserved  without  casting  reflection 
on  the  work  botli  of  my  own  Board  and  of  the  Depar 
ment.  I have  made  my  observations  regardless 
of  these,  and  I believe  it  strengthens  my  position 
to  assure  you  that  the  Board  are  awiare  of  these  view 
of  mine.  . 

15745.  Your  views  have  not  yet  been  given  as  mu 
effect  to  as  you  would  wish  to  see  ? — They  have  » 
They  have  tried  other  plans  and  they  failed,  lte 
partment  is  going  on  identically  the  same  linee,- * 
will  also  fail.  It  would  6eem  that  to  ma*e, ,,  t 
statement  is  egotistical,  and  for  that  reason  1 l 
was  obliged  to  trouble  you  with  the  rather  long  P 
sonal  history  I gave  you. 
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5746  You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  present  system  will  be  very  slow.  Now  I come  to  Vot>.  19, 1908. 
olwra-  Campbell’s  evidence  given  with  regard  to  horses.  As  regards  the  improvement  of  horses  m J{r  Henl^ 
5? digested  Districts  Board?  Congested  Districts,  I would  say  that  hardy  sires,  Doran  • • 

/sX  Onilme)  —The  Congested  District  work ! with  strength  and  good  action,  should  be  sold  for, 

mhnirman). — Yes,  work,  of  which  he  spoke  say,  £20,  to  landholders  in  the  Congested  Districts 
15741.  1 ' x„  cin^A  +>ia  transfer  -uibn  would  be  nrenared  to  keen  them  for  stud  purposes 


1 ihtirHVv  and  also  as  to ’the  work  since  the  transfer  who  would  be  prepared  to  keep  them  for  stud  purposes 
very  nig  j,  years? — I have  seen  some  of  his  for  at  least  four  years,  and  when  the  service  season 

during  , ._i+  „„rap.  with  them.  I don’t  agree'  of  each  year  had  passed,  to  work  them  in  the  ordinary 


during  tne  aeree  with  them.  I don’t  agree  of  each  year  had  passed,  to  work  them  in  the  ordinary 

Swanyd  of  his  deductions  as  far  as  I have  read  way. 

In  the  newspapers.  The  same  principles  I have  15751.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  be  acquired 
1 M down  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  in  the  Con-  by  the  'Department  and  sold  for  £20 ? — Either  that 
ial<r  , Districts  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  im-  they  should  be  acquired  by  the  Department,  or  what 
movement  of  donkeys.  Spanish  Jacks  are  quite  un-  x would  prefer,  that  the  Department  should  be  in 
" ‘table  for  the  Congested)  Districts.  Theix  offspring  such  close  touch  with  the  farmers  that  they  would  have 
bi„  and  leggy,  and  not  hardy,  and  are  more  no  difficulty  in  letting  a man  in  remote  districts  know 
vnensive  to  feed  than  a pony  or  jennet.  These  where  a suitable  horse  could  be  got,  and  help  him  as 
Spanish  Jacks,  which  are  very  expensive,  costing  over  to  the  price  and  in  purchasing  the  animal.  The  De- 
5inn  each  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  have  partment  should  be  able  to  locate  a suitable  horse, 
done  more  harm  than  good  in  the  Congested  Districts,  a„d  when  one  of  their  officers  goes  say,  to  a man 
"i  *}.„  hundreds  of  pounds  of  public  money  spent  on  at  Belmullet  who  applies  for  a stallion,  he  could 
fw,  have  been  wasted.  Their  use  should  be  confined  8ay,  “ I know  a horse  that  would  suit  you. 

2 to dietafcfc.  v.  „ 15752.  Th«t  l.»*.  up  to;  general  censiderntume. 

*15748  (Mr.  Micks).— You  don’t  mean  technically  Perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  the  end  of  your 
-non-coneerted,  you  mean  districts  which  have  better  evidence  before  we  go  on  with  rt  ?— I was  saying  that  I 
?on,  j_%e8  thought  a horse  most  suitable  for  the  Congested  Dis- 

15748*  There  are  large  parts  of  Ireland  where  tricts  would  be  one  with  strength  and  good  action, 
-there  is ' poor  land,  but  not  congested,  where  you  that  could  be  sold  for  about  £20  to  a landholder  ui 
would  say  they  are  unsuitable  there  also? — Yes.  the  Congested  Districts,  who  would  be  prepared  to 

The  Congested  Districts  really  include  the  poorest  parts  keep  it  for  stud  purposes  for  at  least  four  years. 

of  Ireland,  but  there  are  outside  them  many  very  poor  1S753.  (Mr.  Micks).— £ 20  ? That  would  be  selling 
districts  also,  any  of  my  observations  would  apply  to  at  a great  loss? — Not  necessarily.  You  don  t want 
„„„  ____  arPo  on  which  there  are  small  landholders.  very  high-class  animals  for  these  places.  I should 


any  poor  area  on  which  there  are  small  landholders.  very  high-class  animals  for  these  places.  I should 

The  improvement  of  asses  in  the  Congested  Districts  say  a suitable  horse  could  be  got  for  £30.  I think  it 


The  improvement  ot  asses  in  me  uongesteu  , — - <=.  ■ . , 

will  be  best  brought  about  by  distributing  fair-sized,  is  a great  mistake  to  be  putting  high-class  animals 
-strong,  hardy  Jacks,  purchased  in  non-congested  dis-  into  the  Congested  Districts. 

tricts. ' It  is  just  on  the  same  principle  as  the  cattle.  15754.  £20  seems  a low  price  ? — Compared  with  the 
To  bring  better  breeds  of  high-class  stock,  first  into  ^at  have  been  paid  it  looks  low.  I say  £30. 


thd  p<OT>r  dot-  Sam  tor  service  lot  four  ye.™,  <ud  -atom  the  se™ 
. Pf  a mi 1,1  season  for  each  year  had  passed  should  work  them 


15755.  That  would  be  a loss  of  £10  a horse  1— £10 
suitable  to  Limerick  and  or  £15  a horse.  The  men  who  buy  them  should  keep 


season  for  each  year  had  passed  should  work  1 


done  by  the"’ Congested  Districts  Board  ?-Yes,  the  grub  and  he  fit nd ^ ^ 


Seated  Districts  Board  did  exactly  what  the  De-  the  farm  in  the  Congested  Districts  whether  work- 
That.  i«  whv  I appear  in  op-  ing  on  the  land  or  drawing  seaweed  or  turf  with 


partment  is  doing.  That  is  why  I appear 
position  to  both.  I think  they  are  both  wi 


make  specific  suggestions,  knowing  that  if  I am  tricts. 


panniers  on  his  hack,  is  not  suitable  for  these  dis- 


rong  the  country  will  disagree  with  me,  and  my  re-  15756.  That  would  be  in  the  non-service  season  ?— 

r ...111  1,A  .li  conn  roved  A OTfiat.  deal  of  -T  ; i xt--x  1 — I,,- 1 
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commendation  will  he  disapproved.  A great  deal  01  yes ; an  animal  that  you  must  bestow  special  can 

good  in  the  improvement  of  swine  has  been  done  bv  the  upon  feeding  and  treatment  of  is  not  suitable. 
Board,  and  is  being  done  by  the  Department.  It  is  0 

• ’ 15757.  He.  will  want  extra  good  feeding  though?— 


a oomp-aratively  easy  matter,  and  the  scheme  in  opera-  15757.  He.  will  want  extra  good  feeding  though  7— 
tion  should  be  extended  in  a modified  form  over  all  An  animal  of  the  kind  will  want  a good  feed  where- 
the  Congested  Districts.  The  Department  sell,  as  the  ever  he  is,  especially  during  the  service  season. 


Board  did  previously,  pedigree  boars  to  persons  who 
keep  them  for  service,  and  as  the  number  of  persons 
1 r 1 1.  .r  Mm  ic  cm  nil  the  mtmhflr 


15758.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  yon  suggest  any  limit  as 


keep  them  for  wro*  as  me  nunmer ^e  iee  J ?_lTh]6  owner  of  such  * sire  should 

who .keep  herds .of  'Pig get  a Hberal  annual  premium,  say  £20  a year  in 

t 3U.  »*  shoSd  be  X .»  connid.-tion  of Jk.  ■ yrring  e 


SiST be  *b*»M  U»o»gl,o»t  tie  Congested  Divide  for 


. ■ • , +r -.r.  o{  breeding  pure  be  distributed  throughout  the  \,ongestea  nraticis  ™ 

ssssss 


or  hor=es  APeood  deal  of  improvement  has  been  many  districts  the  fowl  are  greatly  _ in 


*“*T.  uy  “10  1„r+ilAWfvi^vArtA<f  Districts  but  in  parent  development  of  the  poultry  industry  has  been 
mountamy  areas  of  the  Cong^ted  Ahstricis  d Jffected  in  the  Congested  Districts  by . organisation 

•some  cases  where  the  rams  were  too  highly  bred  and  . “ or  otherwise,  to 


-of  them  died,  and  the  onspnng  +1,™  <.  essentiallv  necessary  if  the  revenue  derivable  from  the 

r,rggs*  sfta  s-kjss  £ 


•ODtamaDie  m tne  “ d the  ram  people  obtain  from  the  keeping  Of  poultry  is  very  large 

for  crossing  with  the  imported  rara, , and  indeed.  It  could  easily  he  doubled.  I say,  that  as  the 

lambs  from  such  a cross  would  be  suitable  for  se  , , fch  operations  carried  out  there  is  an  inl- 

and could  be  obtained  .at  a price  within  the  reach  of  ^ment  il  the  class  of  fowl,  but  there  has  been  no' 
any  sheep  owner.  In  this  way  great  good  w u svstem  of  organisation  applied  to  these  districts  in  an 

«Sected  ifiicUr,  „lerea»  penal  impTorem«nt  under  sjutem  M orgamsanon 
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effective  or  successful  manner,  because  it  was  not 
followed  up  sufficiently,  and  in  my  opinion  tlie  net 
result  of  the  operations,  so  far,  is  that  the  people  who 
keep  thirty  or  forty  hens  are  not  able  to  realise  more 
from  the  produce  than  before  the  new  breeds  were 
introduced. 

15759.  They  are  just  able  to  obtain  what  they  had 
before.  Their  market  is  not  depreciated  in  any  way  ? 
—No. 

15760.  So  that  they  have  kept  pace  with  other 
people,  but  have  not  gone  ahead  ? — I would  not  say 
they  have  kept  pace  with  other  people.  In  no  sense 
do  my  remarks  apply  to  better  districts  where  they 
have  been  organised,  and  where  there  has  been  a great 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  produce.  My  point  is,  and 
it  applies  to  all  matters  that  I am  drawing  attention 
to,  that  the  methods  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  better  circumstanced 
districts  are  altogether  insufficient  and  inadequate 
in  the  poorer  districts,  and  that  unless . the  poorer 
districts  get  special  and  differential  treatment  in  all 
these  matters  they  will  continue  to  be  uninfluenced 
by  the  general  county  schemes  of  the  Department. 

15761.  In  matters  of  organisation  especially? — 
And  help. 

15762.  (>Mr.  Micks). — Would  you  not  say  that  they 
get  more  eggs  though  they  do  not  get  a higher  price  ? 
Would  you  say  the  produce  is  improved? — The  im- 
provement is  apparent  to  anyone  resident  in  these 
districts,  in  many  of  which  the  fowls  were  almost 
decimated  by  enteric  disease  some  years  ago..  The 
introduction  of  fresh  breeds,  the  instruction  given  by 
some  of  the  poultry  instructors  going  round  educating 
the  people  as  to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  fowls 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  where 
they  were  always  kept  previously  has  resulted  in  a 
custom  growing  up  by  which,  during  the  summer  time, 
the  small  farmers  in  Mayo  put  up  a temporary  fowl- 
house  in  some  remote  part  of  the  farm  and  transfer 
the  fowl  to  new  ground  in  the  summer.  The  effect  has 
teen  to  mitigate,  and  in  some  cases,  I think,  com- 
pletely to  eradicate  these  diseases.  The  fowl  are  being 
kept  under  improved  conditions,  and  I attribute  that 
to  the  instruction,  and  that  is  one  of  the  heads  under 
which  most  good  has  been  done.  If  the  people  had 
been  left  to  themselves  unaided  and  had  received  no 
instruction  of  the  kind  it  would  have  taken  them  a 
much  longer  time  to  find  out  these  things,  and  they 
would  have  suffered  a great  deal  more  than  they  have 
done.  With  the  help  that  they  received  from  the 
instruction,  getting  new  breeds  of  fowl,  they  have  now 
a healthier  stock  of  fowls  than  when  the  disease  was 
prevalent,  but  knowing  the  districts  so  me.  years  ago, 
as  I did,  I say  that  every  small  landholder  kept 
about  thirty  hens,  and  sold  the  eggs  in  local  shops, 
and  now  going  through  the  same  districts  you  find 
no  change.  Things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  have 
been  if  these  new  breeds  had  not  been  brought  in,  but 
there,  is  no  apparent  increase  of  revenue  from  the 
industry. 

15763.  (Chairman). — It  is  a question  of  marketing. 
Tou  are  going  to  deal  with  that  afterwards? — 
Yes.  Reviewing  the  statements  I have  just  made  with 
reference  to  live  stock,  I submit  that  the  deductions 
are — that  some  good  has  been  done  in  parts  of  the 
Congested  Districts,  hut,  taking  the  entire  of  con- 
gested .areas,  comparatively  little  benefit  has  resulted 
from  the  live  stock  schemes  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  Department  of  Agriculture  having 
regard  to  the  large  amount  of  public  money  expended 
upon  them,  the  main  reasons  for  this  unsatisfactory 
result  being  the  unsuitability  of  the  schemes  put  into 
operation,  and  the  very  small  proportion  of  the 
scheduled  area  . to.  which  they  were  applied.  There 
are  about  85,000  agricultural  holdings  in  the  Con- 
Districts.  It  may  be  assumed  there  are  about 
200,000  cows  and  heifers  on  these  holdings  put  to 
bulls  each  year,  and,  allowing  an  average  of  sixty 
cows  for  each  bull,  about  3,300  would  be  required  for 
^v.lce-  during  twelve  years  ending  31st  March, 
1904  the  Congested  Districts  Board  placed  1,026  bulls 
in  the  Congested  Districts,  or  .an  average  of  85  bulls 
per  year.  Assuming  that  each  bull  was  in  service  for 
three  years,  which  is  above  the  average,  the  largest 
number  of  their  bulls  at  service  during  any  of  the 
preceding  nine  years  was  255,  and,  allowing  eighty 

“h  **  ,totsl  pm  ?«■" 

»™»ber  of 

200,000  cows — that  is  after  twelve  years’  work. 


15764.  (Mr.  Micks).—' That  is  one-tenth  in  number r 
— Yes. 

15765.  Would  you  not  think  that  some  of  the  nine 
tenths,  having  been  got  by  the  bulls  of  the  Con* 
gested  Districts  Board  or  the  Department  are  of 
a better  class? — Some  of  them  would  be,  but  thev 
are  taken  too  much  at  Tandom.  Under  my  scheme 
the  good  hull  would  be  put  to  selected  cows  and 
then,  after  a calf  had  been  bom,  only  those  which 
had  good  colours  and  shapes  would  be  kept  for 
breeding  purposes  and  selected  by  an  authority  such 
as  the  Department,  so  that  we  would  have  a very 
much  superior  class  of  half-bred  animals  in  that  wav 
than  under  the  random  system  at  present. 

15766.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  .are  there  many  who 
keep  bull  calves  for  service  in  the  Congested  Districts? 
— No.  An  odd  one  would,  perhaps,  as  much  by  acci- 
dent as  anything  else,  keep  a bull  calf  and  let  him 
run,  to  he  kept  for  service.  But,  under  the  scheme 
that  I am  outlining,  you  would  have  selection  from 
the  beginning  and  prohibition  by  law  of  the  use  for 
public  purposes  of  an  inferior  animal.  That  is  a. 
prohibition  that  would  not  inflict  any  hardships  on 
anyone  if  due  notice  were  given.  If  an  indivi- 
dual desired  to  keep  an  animal  of  any  shape  or 
class  for  his  own  use  I would  not  interfere  with  him 
but  I would  say  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  for  public 
use.  Since  the  Department  took  over  agricultural 
work  in  the  Congested  Districts  from  the  31st  March 
1903,  to  the  17th  July,  1906,  according  to  a return 
furnished  to  me  by  the  Department,  they  have  placed! 
in  the  Congested  Districts  seventy  hulls,  and  in  ad- 
dition forty-five  bulls  have  been  placed  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts  through  the  County  Committee- 
schemes,  making  a total  of  115  bulls  in  two  years,  or 
an  average  of  fifty-seven  bulls  per  year  out  of  the- 
3,300  at  service,  so  that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
Board  handing  over  their  agricultural  work  to  the 
Department  is,  that  instead  of  sending  out  an  average 
of  eighty-five  bulls  per  year  in  the  Congested 
Districts,  they  are  only  sending  fifty-seven.  L 
believe  that  it  is  their  intention  to  send  a con- 
siderable number  more  this  year,  but  I am  dealing 
with  facts  and  figures  as  they  are  up  to  the  present 
These  figures  prove  that  under  the  present  schemes 
many  years  would  pass  before  the  cattle  of  the  entire 
Congested  Districts  would  be  substantially  improved,, 
even  though  they  used  the  most  suitable  class  of  bull. 
The  returns  which  were  furnished  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment also  show  that — 

15767.  (Chairman). — Where  did  you  get  these  figures 
from? — Prom  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
have  their  own  list,  dated  7th  July,  1906,  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Gill.  I was  going  to  give  the  number  outside 
the  Congested  Districts  though  in  counties  containing 
Congested  Districts. 

15768.  The  figures  I have  here  are  different  from- 
those  that  you  have  -given  me  ? — I have  taken  the 
trouble  to  show  on  this  map  where  every  animal  on- 
this  list  is  located. 

15769.  We  shall  just  clear  it  up.  “List  of  bulls 
located  by  the  Department  in  Congested  Districts.”' 
That  is  special  treatment  for  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts? 

(Professor  Campbell). — Yes. 

15770.  (Chairman). — There  are  seventy-six  located 
by  the  Department,  and  in  the  list  of  bulls  located 
.by  County  Committees  in  agricultural  Congested  Dis- 
tricts, or  in  the  vicinity  of  county  districts  in  con 
nection  with  the  Department’s  live  stock  schemes  of 
1906,  there  are  eighty-two  ? — That  would  be  1906-7. 

J5771.  Yes  ? — That  is  for  the  year  now  commenced. 
That  has  not  been  done  at  all  yet.  They  have  not 
bought  one  of  those  animals  yet.  Am  I not  correct, 
Professor  Campbell? 

(Professor  Campbell). — I am  not  quite  sure  what 
animals  you  are  referring  to.  The  bulls  located  by  the- 
Department  in  1906  were  seventy-four.  I am  not 
sure  whether  I gave  you  figures  for  the  next  year- 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — No,  you  did  not.  You  gave  the 
number  actually  located  in  1906  as  seventy-four. 

(Professor  Campbell). — Yes. 

15772.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — This  paper  also  gives  a list 
of  bulls  located  -by  County  Committees  -in  Congested 
Districts,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Congested  Districts,  w 
connection  with  the  Department’s  live  stock  scheme*. 
That  has  already  been  done,  has  it  not? 

(Professor  Campbell). — -Yes. 
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15773.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  makes  for  this  par- 
ticular year  seventy-four  plus  eighty-two? — I think, 
including  both,  it  is  eighty-two. 

15774.  (Chairman). — No,  I do  not  think  so.  Let 
-us  get  these  figures  right?— The  only  thing  I can  do 
is  to  give  the  numbers  as  furnished  to  me  by  Mr-  Gill. 

15775.  We  had  better  clear  it  up  now.  The  list  you 
nave  put  in  shows  two  classes  of  bulls  which  have 
actually  been  located — one,  those  which  are  supplied 
hy  the  Department  supplementing  the  bulls  under  the 
joint  scheme,  and  the  other  the  bulls  under  the  joint 
scheme.  In  the  one  case  there  are  seventy-six  and  in 
the  other  eighty-four.  The  two  together  making,  I 
think,  the  figure  which  I have  in  my  note  from  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  158? — If  you  take  it  from  me  the 
way  I gave  it 

15776.  No,  I take  it  from  you — from  the  paper  you 
have  put  in? — I am  giving  you  a summary  of  that 
paper. 

15777.  It  is  a mere  addition  sum  of  the  two  added 
together  ? — If  you  take  my  figures  I think  I am  quite 
right.  I say  that  during  two  years,  according  to  these 
returns  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Gill,  there  were  placed  in 
the  Congested  Districts  of  Ireland  115  bulls  in  the 
two  years.  In  addition  these  returns  show  that  out- 
side the  Congested  Districts  the  Department  has 
placed  forty-three  more  bulls.  That  is  to  say,  six 
were  put  in  districts  outside  the  scheduled  districts 
of  counties  containing  Congested  Districts  by  the  De- 
partment, and  thirty-seven  were  placed  there  by  the 
County  Committees.  In  other  words,  taking  the  coun- 
ties which  contain  Congested  Districts  158  bulls  have 
been  puit  out  in  two  yetars,  of  which  115  were  within 
the  scheduled  areas. 

15778.  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  Let  me  read:  — 
“List  of  bulls  located  by  the  Department  in  Con- 
gested Districts,”  and  then,  “ List  of  bulls  located  by 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture  in  Congested  Dis- 
tricts or  in  the  vicinity  of  Congested  Districts  in 
connection  with  the  Department’s  live  stock  schemes.” 
It  is  not  in  the  whole  county.  Surely  that  is  an  im- 
portant point? — Pardon  my  repeating  that  I am 
directing  my  evidence  solely  to  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts, and  I am  not  passing  any  criticism  on  any 
work  of  the  Department  outside  of  them. 

15779  I know  you  are  not  criticising.  All  I want 
to  get  at  is  what  that  paper  actually  states,  namely, 
that  these  bulls  aie  in  the  Congested  Districts  or 
vicinity.  By  that  I would  infer  that  bulls  although 
, not  actually  located  in  the  district  would  be  available 
for  use  in  the  Congested  Districts? — In  some  cases, 
possibly. 

15780.  I should  say  that  was  the  meaning  of  the 
return,  but  you  cut  down  the  number  from  150  to 
about  half  that. 

15781.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  were  comparing  the  num- 
ber of  bulls  stationed  by  the  Department,  or  under  the 
administration  of  the  Department,  in  the  Congested 
Districts,  and  you  were  comparing  that  with  the 
number  of  bulls  placed  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  in  the  same  area,  and  your  evidence  is  that  an 
average  of  85  a year  was  placed  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  ana  57  by  the  Department.  It  is  a fact 
that  others  were  placed  outside,  but  in  the  vicinity  ? — 
Yes,  I gave  the  number,  and  that  came  to  158,  so  that 
even  if  you  take  those  into  account  it  cnly  gives  you 
an  average  in  two  years  of 

15782.  (Chairman). — Where  do  you  get  two  years? 
— Prom  the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took 
over  the  Congested  Districts  Boaid,  which  was  the  1st 
of  April,  1904. 

15783.  That  return  is  for  the  season  of  1906  ? — It 
shows  what  they  did  from  the  time  they  began  their 
work  until  7th  July,  1906. 

(Chairman). — I cannot  see  that  on  the  paper. 

15783a.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  mean  that  it  includes 
the  preceding  year  before  that  return  and  also  the 


sirable  that  it  should  be  cleared  up  ? — This  is  not  ray  tfov  iaos- 
list  at  all.  Mr  ■ 

15785.  No,  but  you  were  basing  your  evidence  on  it?  Doran. 

— -I  will  hand  it  in  as  the  list  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department. 

15786.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  look  into  stations 
outside  the  Congested  Districts  at  all? — Yes;  every 
bull  in  this  list  is  located  as  shown  on  the  map. 

15787.  You  have  115  all  shown  on  that  map.  Are 
the  difference  between  115  and  158  shown  on  the  map, 
so  that  we  can  see  where  these  other  bulls  are? — Yes, 
you  can  see  their  approximate  distance  from  the  Con- 
gested Districts,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  whether  it 
is  a reasonable  thing  for  the  Department  to  suggest 
that  they  may  all  be  taken  as  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts. 

15788.  (Chairman). — All  the  Department  say  is 
that  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts?— Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  a vague  expression. 

15789.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  inference  is  that  they 
are  for  the  use  of  the  Congested  Districts. 

(Chairman). — I should  draw  that  inference  myself. 

(Witness). — Would  you  allow  me  to  make  that  state- 


(Chairman). — That  may  be,  but  I am  not  quite 
sure. 

(Professor  Campbell). — If  I may  make  a suggestion. 
Since  I gave  evidence  before  you  I have  been  asked  to 
give,  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Con- 
gestion, and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  giving  evidence  on  this  matter.  He  has  all 
the  figures  and  diagrams  with  him,  and  I have  pre- 
pared a list  of  all  the  names  of  persons  which,  if  I 
may  ho  allowed  afterwards,  I will  give  in  evidence. 

15784.  (Chairman). — We  must  clear  it  up..  There 
•am  be  no  difference  of  fact,  and,  therefore,  it  is  de- 


ment, shortly  again,  as  it  is  so  involved  with  the  i 
terruptions  ? The  statement  I made  was  this  : — That 
since  the  Department  took  over  the  agricultural  work 
in  the  Congested  Districts  from  the  31st  March,  1904, 
to  tho  7th  July,  1906,  according  to  a return  furnished 
me  by  the  Department,  they  have  placed  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts  70  bulls,  and,  in  addition,  45  bulls 
have  been  placed  in  the  Congested  Districts  through 
the  County  Committee  schemes,  making  a total  of  115 
bulls  in  two  years,  or  an  average  of  57  bulls  per  year 
out  of  the  3,300  estimated  to  be  at  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  animals,  there  have  been  placed  by  the 
Department  in  non-congested  areas  of  counties  con- 
taining Congested  Districts  six  bulls  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  thirty-seven  bulls  by  the  County  Committees, 
making  forty-three  additional  bulls. 

15790.  (Chairman). — Are  those  last -figures  also 
taken  from  this  return  ?— Yes.  I am  referring  only  tc 
the  returns,  sir.  Making  a total  of  158  bulls  placed 
in  the  counties  containing  Congested  Districts  accord- 
ing to  that  list. 

15791.  All  I pointed  out  before  was  that  there  is  not 
a word  about  placing  them  in  the  counties  containing 
Congested  Districts.  The  expression  is,  “ In  the 
vicinity  of  Congested  Districts  ” ? — Yes,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  are  not  other  bulls  placed  in  these 
counties.  I think  that  was  quite  clear  from  my  state- 
ment, but  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  158  bulls  have 
been  placed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congested  Districts. 
That  is  really  my  point,  because  some  of  them  are  so 
far  away  that  they  cannot  be  utilised  by  the  Congested 
Districts. 

15792.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  majority  of  them  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  close  to  the  Congested  Districts  to  be 
available  and  to  be  partly  used  by  them. 

15793.  (Mr.  Micks). — As  a matter  of  habit,  how  far 
do  the  people- bring  their  cows  as  a rule? — I would  say 
they  would  not  consider  three  miles  too  far,  but  in 
these  densely  populated  places  the  bull  could  not  serve 
all  the  cattle  within  a radius  of  three  miles. 

15794.  If  you  were  examining  that  list  of  forty- 
three  in  the  vicinity  would  you  take  a three  mile  limit 
as  one  of  your  tests  ?— I was  not  going  into  it  in  that 
critical  w.-ty. 

15795.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Have  you  made  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  nominations,  the  selection  of  cows  for  nomi- 
nations for  service.  It  would  be  a matter  of  im- 
portance if  we  knew  how  far  nominations  were  given 
by  preference  to  those  Congested  Districts,  or  whether 
they  were  likely  to  be  excluded  by  those  who  happened 
to  be  nearer  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  places  where  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  get  nominations  by  the  owners 
of  cattle  within  congested  areas.  The  real  point  is 
that  assuming  the  larger  number  only  158  cattle  were 
put  out  within  the  period  extending  oyer  two  years, 
very  much  less  than  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
were  putting  out  ’ within  the  Congested  Districts. 
Forty-three  additional  bulls  were  stationed  close  to 
congested  districts  but  not  within  them. 

15796.  (Chairman) . — They  took  over  in  addition  to 
the  cattle  they  put  out,  the  bulls  that  remained  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  ? — Not.  the  bulls,  sir.  • 

15707.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  I might  put  it  to  you  this 
way,  the  average  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  is 
85  a vear  exclusive  of  past  bulls  put  out? — Yes, 
1 026  bulls  were  put  out  in  twelve  years. 

15798.  So  that  the  numbers  being  in  the  place  is 
considered  in  your  average  ? — I assumed  that  each  bull 
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would  remain  for  service  for  three  years.  That  is  how 
I get  at  eighty  five.  . . , 

15799.  (Chairman). — At  the  time  of  the  transfer 
there  were  a certain  number  of  bulls  under  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the 
transfer,  were  handed  over,  if  I recollect  aright?  I 
do  not  think  so.  ...  ,, 

(Chairman). —1  think  that  is  mentioned  m Mr. 
Wvndham’s  Memorandum. 

1.5800.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  were  the  property  of  the 
•peonle,  not  the  property  of  the  Board. 

■ (Chairman). — Still  they  were  there. 

(TPitness). — Those  that  had  been  placed  there  the 
previous  two  or  three  years  were  alt  service. 

15801.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  to  put  it  to  you 
that  on  the  figures  I have  indicated  it  is  scarcely  an 
accurate  method  of  comparison  to  take  the  average  for 
two  years  in  the  case  of  the  Department  where  these 
two  years  included  the  first  year.  The  figures  I have 
show  that  in  the  year  1904  eight  bulls  were  placed  in 
the  Congested  Districts ; in  1905,  33  bulls,  and  in 
1906,  74  bulls.  These  are  not  all  the  bulls  placed 
there  by  the  Department,  but  special  supplemental 
bulls  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  county  supply  of 
bulls.  From  1905  to  1906  the  numbers  (33  and  74) 
were  doubled,  and  one  may,  therefore,  assume  that  on 
passing  on  to  another  year  there  would  be  at  least 
some  increase.  In  any  case  it  would  not  be  accurate 
to  take  the  mean  of  the  supply  for  two  years  and  say 
that  is  the  average,  for  in  that  case  the  average  is 
a deceptive  term.  In  a case  like  that  if  you  take  33 
and  74  the  average  is  53,  but  in  the  later  year  the 
.actual  number  was  74?— For  comparative  purposes  it 
is  quite  accurate. 

15802.  It  may  be  accurate,  but  it  is . misleading. 
The  initial  years  are  always  deceptive  in  the 
matter  of  average.  I understood  you  to  say 
that  you  took  nine  years  out  of  a total  of  twelve 
years’  operations? — I gave  you  the  average  that  in  a 
total  of  twelve  years  the  Board  had  placed  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts  1,026  bulls.  If  you  desire  to  know  the 
number  they  put  out  each  year  I can  supply  it  at 


once. 

15803.  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  been 
at  work  twelve  years,  and  that  the  largest  number  in 
any  one  year  of  nine  years  was  255  ? — First  of  all, 
1,026  bulls  were  put  out  during  the  period  of  twelve 
years.  Dividing  12  into  1,026  gives  you  85.  As  re- 
gards the  number  at  service,  I arrive  at  it  in  a dif- 
ferent way.  I stated  that  the  largest  number  of  bulls 
that  were  at  service  during  nine  of  these  twelve  years 
was  255.  I arrive  at  it  in  this  way : — If  an  average 
of  85  per  year  be  put  out  and  each  bull  remains  m 
service  for  three  years,  three  times  85  would  be  the 
-maximum  number  at  any  one  time  in  service.  Sup- 
posing 85  put  out  in  the  first  year  and  85  in. the  next, 
yon  would  have  170  in  the  second  year. 

15804.  What  were  the  numbers  put  out  in  the  last 
few  years? — During  last  year  there  were  at  service  71 
Shorthorns,  25  Aberdeen  Angus,  85  Galloways,  two 
Red-pole  Cattle,  and  three  Kerries,  and  56  boars. 

15805.  Talcing  the  average  period  of  service  of  a 
bull  to  be  three  years,  the  number  at  service — 186 — in 
the  last  year  of  the  operations  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  would  correspond  to  an  annual  supply  of 
sixty-two  ? — Yes,  but  I told  you  that  years  was 
' above  the  actual  average,  and  that  I was  taking  it  in 
the  widest  sense. 

15806.  What  we  have  is  that  the  actual  number  of 
bulbs  at  service  in  the  Congested  Districts  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board’s  operations  was 
186.  Taking  your  estimated  service  at  three  years  per 
bull,  that  gives  a continuous  supply  of  62  bulls  in 
order  to  maintain  which  the  service  of  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  were  supplying.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  find  that  in  1906  the  Department  placed  74  bulls 
directly  in  addition  to  the  number  which  had  been 
placed  through  the  County  Committees  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  operation,  so  that  we  have  this,  that  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Department’s  operations  their 
direct  supplementary  supply  of  bulls  to  the  Congested 
Districts  was  actually  greater  than  the  entire  supply 
had  been  in  the  later  years  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  ? — I think  it  is  only  one-third  of  the  figures  you 
state,  three  times  62  would  be  186. 

15807.  You  state  that  186  was  the  number  available 
for  service  in  that  year,  and,  taking  the  basis  that 
you  give  us  for  these  calculations,  to  maintain  186 
available  for  service  would  require  an  annual  sup- 
nly  of  62.  And  we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary supply  through  County  Committees  the  Depart 


ment  of  Agriculture  in  1906,  the  second  year  of  its 
operations,  placed  74  bulls  in  the  area? — They  fly 
nothing  at  all  the  year  before,  if  you  miss  a year  or 
two  it  upsets  the  whole  thing. 

15808.  The  year  before  they  placed  forty-two  supple- 
mentary  to  the  normal  work  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a 
matter  worth  pursuing.  I merely  quote  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department’s  figures.  Let  him  prove  them. 

15809.  (Chairman). — I am  afraid  you  are  inviting 
it  yourself  ? — I am  not  afraid  of  any  statement  1 
make.  I am  not  withdrawing  from  it  at  all.  I said, 
that  the  figures  are  not  mine,  but  are  those  which  I 
have  been  supplied  with  by  Mr.  Gill. 

15810.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— We  don’t  question  the  figures 
but  what  I question  is  the  deduction  that  there  had 
been  a great  diminution  in  the  supply  of  bulls  to  the 
Congested  Districts  area  in  consequence  of  the  transfer 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  to  the  Depart- 
ment. That  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact?—Not- 
withstanding  my  figures  ? 

15811.  I have  just  explained  to  you  how  the  figures 
indicate  the  reverse? — You  take  one  year  and  I take 
two.  That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I 
say  they  have  only  put  ouit  57  bulls  a year  within 
the  congested  districts. 

15812.  (Chairman). — We  shall  have  the  exact 
figures,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  pursuing  that?— The 
Congested  Districts’  problem  cannot  wait  for  dilatory 
treatment  of  this  Kind.  Something  more  rapid 
and  practical  is  required,  and  the  necessary  funds 
should  be  provided.  If  only  pedigree  sires  are 
kept  in  a particular  locality  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession the  cattle  of  each  succeeding  generation  will 
be  more  delicate  than  the  preceding  ones.  I submit 
returns  showing  the  number  of  live  stock  placed  in  the 
Congested  Districts  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board, 
the  Department  of  Agvieulture,  and  the  County  Com- 
mitteees.  I have  already  indicated  that  any  sound 
scheme  for  th9  improvement  of  live  stock  in  poor 
districts  should  be  supplemented  by  a scheme  for  im- 
proved methods  of  husbandry,  so  as  to  provide  more 
feeding  for  the  better  bred  stock.  This  brings  me  to 
the  general  question  of  agricultural  development.  The 
two  principal  means  by  which  the  condition  of  land- 
holders in  the  inland  Congested  Districts  can  be  sub- 
stantially improved  are,  first,  by  migration,  and, 
second,  by  agricultural  development.  Referring  to  the- 
entire  of  the  Congested  Districts,  I believe  that  much 
more  good  can  be  effected  by  agricultural  development 
than  by  migration.  In  a report  which  I submitted 
to  the  Board  on  the  30th  April,  1892,  I made  the  fol- 
lowing statements  which  apply  with  equal  force  to  the- 
general  condition  of  the  Congested  Districts  to-day. 
.Without  assuming  a high  standard  of  skill  or  re- 
quiring any  additional  labour  beyond  that  now  avail- 
able the  value  of  the  gross  produce  derived  from  these- 
small  farms  could  be  doubled.  This  result  would  be- 
accomplished  if  the  people  would  work  the  land  in  a 
husbandlike  manner,  keep  it  free  from  weeds,  give  it 
•adequate  manuring,  and  good  seeds,  grow  a variety  of 
crops,  including  soilage  crops  for  feeding  their  cattle 
largely  in  houses  in  the  summer,  to  supplement  the 
inferior  food  obtained  from  their  poor  pastures ; grow 
root  crops  for  feeding  their  cattle  in  winter ; drain, 
reclaim,  or  otherwise  improve  the  bad  land  on  the 
holdings ; exercise  care,  in  selection  of  breeding  stock, 
keeping  only  these  animals  for  breeding  purposes  that 
are  well  shaped,  sound,  and  best  adapted  to  the  hold- 
ing ; pay  special  attention  to  the.  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  the  most  of  everything- 
their  land  can  produce.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
primary  causes  of  their  poverty  is  want  of  sufficient 
manure  to  grow  crops  and  keep  their  land  m a pro- 
ductive  state.  Good  tillage  farming  is  impossible 
without  adequate  manuring.  Bad  land  cannot  be  per- 
manently improved  without  good  cultivation  an 
manuring.  The  small  farmer  here  rarely  tries  to  grow 
any  crop  except  one  Iiish  acre  of  potatoes,  the  same 
extent  of  oats,  a plot  of  cabbage  and  occasionally  a 
small  plot  of  turnips.  The  cow  or  two  he  keeps  are 
allowed  to  live  as  best  they  can  in  summer  on  the  poor 
pasture  of  worn  out  land,  and  in  winter  they  a 
barely  kept  alive  on  the  bad  fare  they  get,  consisti  £ 
of  straw  and  inferior  hay,  without  roots.  His  oa 
are  seldom  thrifty  or  profitable,  and  those  he  sells 
disposed  of  at  low  prices.  It  requires  a Power;’"i  ‘ 
fluence  to  induce  the  people  to  change  their  custom 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  in  a different  manner 
that  in  which  they  always  saw  it  done.  mm  1 . 
modus  operand i can  be  applied  to  them  which 
create  a general  desire  to  work  to  improve  their  p 
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+ion  rive  them  hope  in  their  cwn  efiorts,  and  en- 
gender such  a spirit  of  emulation  as  will  cause  them 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  improvement  of  their 
land  and  their  homes,  general  poverty  will  disappear 
from  many  of  these  districts.  It  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  enumerate  their  faults  and  failings  and  point  out 
the  remedy.  All  defects  in  their  agricultural  methods 
do  not  arise  from  ignorance.  Thousands  of  migratory 
labourers  work  year  after  year  with  the  farmers  in 
England,  on  perhaps  the  best  farmed  land  m the 
world,  and  yet  they  do  not,  and,  with  resources  now 
at  their  command,  could  not  imitate  the  English 
system  of  culture  on  their  own  holdings.  As  to  the 
methods  likely  to  induce  poor  land-holders  to  adopt 
better  systems  of  agriculture,  I suggest  that  a number 
of  intelligent  successful  small  farmers  or  trained  agri- 
culturists’ to  be  called  district  agriculturists  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a district  covering  an  area  which  it 
would  be  found,  after  some  experience,  lie  could  exer- 
cise close  supervision  over  in  connection  with  the 
general  agricultural  developments  of  the  district. 

15813.  (Mr.  Micks).— Where  would  you  get  these 
small  farmers  ? — From  the  locality. 

15814.  They  would  be  local  men? — Yes.  Who 

understood  all  the  habits  and  the  customs  of  the 
people  and  with  some  training  would  be  far  more 
suitable  than  persons  brought  from  a strange 
locality  or  from  places  where  the  conditions 
were  different.  My  suggestions  were  summarised  as 
follows-— (1.)  To  promote  better  systems  of  agricul- 
ture through  the  agency  of  district  agriculturists,  to 
teach  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  holdings  in  the 
best  manner,  and  to  assist  in  securing  through  local 
organisations  and  other  means  improved  facilities  for 
the  marketing  of  their  surplus  produce  and  tor  the 
supply  of  good  seeds  and  manures.  Improved  means 
of  transport  by  rail  or  otherwise  is  essential  to  agri- 
cultural development  in  remote  districts.  If  you  un- 
proved the  methods  of  husbandry  in  remote  districts 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the  nearest  station,  without 
improving  the  means  of  transporting  the  surplus 
agricultural  produce  that  would  result  from  the  better 
cultivation  of  the  land,  you  cannot  hope  to  get  re- 
munerative prices.  Secondly,  I would  say  improve 
their  live  stock  by  the  use  of  suitable  sires,  and  exer- 
cise care  in  the  selection  oE  their  breeding  animals. 

15815.  (Chairman).—!  suppose  where  there  has  been 
increased  transport  the  improvement  has  been  very 
marked  ; take  Glenties,  for  instance  ? — I don  t say 
it  is  very  marked  anywhere,  but  there  is  a general 
improvement  over  these  districts.  If  you  compare 
Glenties  in  Donegal  with  Bangor-Erris  in  Mayo  the 
facilities  for  transport  are  very  much  greater  in  one 
than  in  the  other.  At  Belmullet,  if  the  people  have 
a few  extra  tons  of  potatoes  or  anything  else  to  sell, 
which  has  to  Ibe  carted  thirty  to  forty  miles  to  the 
nearest  railway  station,  the  expenses  leave  no  profit. 

15816.  I know  myself  what  transport  means  in 
that  district?— Mv  second  suggestion  was  to  im- 
prove live  stock.  At  present  these  poor,  needy 
people,  if  they  want  to  put  a few  pounds  together, 
take  off  their  holding  the  well-made,  best  proportioned 
heifer,  instead  of  retaining  that  animal  for  stock 
purposes,  and  selling  the  one,  even  for  a low 
price,  which  is  not  so  shapely.  The  loss  which 
they  suffer  through  adopting  this  course  is  very 
great,  but  many  of  the  people  are  in  such  a needy 
condition  that  they  often  find  the  less  shapely  animal 
very  difficult  to  cash,  and  they  are  frequently  forced 
to  sell  the  better  made  animal.  So  that  it  is  easier 
to  theorise  in  these  matters  than  it  is  to  put  the  theory 
into  practice.  My  third  suggestion  is,  make  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  and  poultry  a special  industry.  (4.)  To 
teach  the  people  to  grow  vegetables  suitable  for  their 
dietary,  and,  what  is  very  important,  how  to  cook  them 
properly.  (5.)  To  accomplish  any  large  measure  of 
success  in  the  agricultural  development  of  some  of  the 
Congested  Districts  main  and  arterial  drainage 
schemes  must  be  undertaken  either  by  the  Board  or 
through  assistance  from  the  Board  or  some  other  State 
department.  (6.)  To  facilitate  the  planting  of  trees 
for  shelter  on  waste  corners  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  houses  and  other  suitable  places  from  the  farm. 
(7.)  To  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture  a compulsory 
subject  in  rural  National  Schools,  and  in  connection 
with  this  it  would  be  advisable,  where  practicable, 
to  have  attached  to  each  school  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts a school  farm  or  school  garden,  or  both. 


15817.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that? — Yes,  Nov.  19, 190 
I think  we  must  begin  with  the  children.  jjenry 

15818  (Mr.  Ogilvia). — A school  farm  to  every  Na-  Doran, 
tional  school  ? — As  many  as  you  can.  It  would  seem 
impracticable  to  have  it  for  every  one. 

15819.  What  size  ? — I would  not  like  just  at  present 
to  define  the  area,  because  it  is  a matter  which 
should  be  left  to  the  Department  carrying  it  out,  but 
I would  say  a farm  of  about  £5  rateable  value,  be- 
cause if  you  have  much  more  than  that  it  might 
occupy  too  much  of  the  schoolmaster’s  time. 

15820  (Chairman). — Will  the  schoolmaster  have 
the  management  of  it? — He  would  under  my  sugges- 
tion. 

15821.  Would  it  be  in  connection  with  whatever 
Department  or  Board  had  the  management? — I am 
not  suggesting  to  take  away  any  of  the  powers  of  the 
Department  to  whom  they  are  now  entrusted. 

15822.  I only  meant  that  whatever  public  body  had 
the  matter  in  hand,  it  should  be  in  connection  with 
that  body? — Yes. 

15823.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  National  Board  (has  the 
schoolmaster  in  hand  at  the  present  moment  ?— It  has. 

My  suggestion  is  -to  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
a compulsory  subject  in  rural  National  schools,  and  for 
this  purpose  have  attached  to  each  school  in  country 
districts  a school  farm  and  garden.  (8.)  My  eighth 
suggestion  is  to  have  attached  -to  each  school  a technical 
class  room  (or  utilize  the  existing  schools  within  speci- 
fied hours  for  the  purpose),  in  which  the  young  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  would  get  instruction  in  tech- 
nical matters  in  relation  to  agriculture  and  in  domes- 
tic economy,  the  management  of  poultry  rearing,  and 
also  in  any  cottage  industry  or  other  industrial  work 
that  might  be  considered  remunerative  or  useful. 

(9.)  Inducing  and,  if  necessary,  compelling  the  people 
to  keep  their  houses  and  surroundings  in  a sanitary 
condition.  (10.)  To  assist  the  landholder  by  organi- 
sation and  otherwise  to  procure  lime  at  a reasonable 
price  where  required  for  the  land.  All  the  agricultural 
schemes  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  were  carried 
out  under  the'  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Land 
Commission  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899, 
when  that  Department  was  abolished.  The  schemes 
then  in  operation  were  continued  up  to  the  1st  April, 

1904,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Board,  from 
which  date  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  over 
all  the  agricultural  work  of  the  Board  and  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  agricultural  development  of  the  con- 
gested districts.  Except  the  improvement  in  live 
stock,  already  referred  to,  I see  no  satisfactory  results 
from  the  agricultural  development  schemes  put  into 
operation. 

15824.  (Mr.  Micks). — -By  either  the  Board  or  the 
Department  ? — By  either  body.  I attribute  the 
failure  to  bring  about  any  apparent  improvement  in 
the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  congested  districts  to 
file  employment  of  itinerant  instructors,  who  were 
placed  in  oharge  of  such  large  districts  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  give  the  attention  and  assist- 
ance to  any  particular  locality  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  induce  the  poor  landholders  to  follow  their 
advice  and  instructions.  The  men  employed  appeared 
to  be  highly  trained  agriculturists. 

15825.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  now  of  the 
methods  of  the  Board,  as  well  as  of  the  Department? 

— Yes,  and  its  relation  to  the  Department.  I cannot 
separate  the  two. 

15826.  You  cover  both,  and  you  are  not  suggesting 
that  any  particular  alteration  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment ?— The  fault,  I find,  is  that  the  Department 
has  followed  the  same.  As  I have  said,  the  men 
employed  appeared  to  be  well-informed  agriculturists, 
but  they  had  such  large  areas  under  their  charge  that 
they  were  engaged  the  greater  part  of  them  tame 
travelling  over  their  districts.  It  is  a mistake  to 
assume  that  the  poor  landholder  of  the  congested 
districts  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  will  adopt  any 
new  methods  on  the  advice  of  a lecturer,  or  of  an 
itinerant  instructor  that  he  comes  in  contact  with 
occasionally.  The  crops  that  can  be  grown  m these 
poor  districts  are  few  in  number,  viz.,  potatoes,  oats, 
rye,  cabbages,  mangels,  meadow,  and,  in  some  places, 
turnips.  The  average  landholder  knows  how  to  grow 
these  crops.  He  does  not  want  advice  on  new  meth<xU 
so  much  as  on  the  improvement  of  existing  methods. 

What  he  wants  more  than  anything  else  is  assistance 
by  organisation  and  other  means  to  procure  suitable 
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manures  at  a reasonable  price,  and  good  seeds  at  a 
reasonable  price ; also  organisation,  and  in  the  initial 
stages,  financial  assistance  to  market  his  surplus 
produce  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and 
proof  by  example,  rather  than  by  lectures  or  discus- 
sion, tliat  if  he  manages  his  land  and  his  live  stock  in 
accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor  he  will 
make  more  money.  The  great  hulk  of  the  people  are 
so  poor  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  try 
experiments,  and  they  have  no  inclination  to  doi  so, 
particularly  on  the  advice  of  a person  who  is  a 
stranger  to  them,  and  of  whose  practical  knowledge 
they  have  no  evidence.  The  present  landholders  will 
not  be  convinced  by  arguments  based,  on  a.  knowledge 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  vegetable  and  animal  physio- 
logy, or  any  of  the  sciences  applicable  to  agriculture. 
To  secure  co-operation  through  these  sources  you  must 
begin  with  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools,  and 
this  ought  to  be  done. 

15827.  There  is  one  question  I wish  to  ask  with  re- 
gard to  the  marketing  of  produce.  Did  the  Congested 
Districts  Board — I rather  gather  that  they  did — have 
much  relation  with  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society? — They  had  some,  and  they  employed 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  to  organise 
agricultural  societies  and  banks. 

15828.  Maiuly  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
banks  ? — Yes,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  societies,  and  I think  it  is  to 
be  regretted  tliat  more  was  not  done  in  that  way.  The 
great  mistake  made,  I think,  was  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society  attempted  a great  deal 
too  much.  If  it  had  confined  its  operations  and 
concentrated  them  on  certain  districts  it  would  have 
made  its  work  a,  great  success,  and  would  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good,  especially  to  these  poor  districts. 

15829.  Has  the  I.A.O.S.  operated  much  in  the  con- 
gested districts? — They  tried  and  were  apparently 
going  to  be  very  successful,  but  they  attempted  too 
much  and  very  little  appreciable  benefit  resulted. 

15830.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  think  that  is  a matter 
for  regret  ? — I think  it  is,  because  nothing  much 
can  be  done  for  these  poor  districts  without  organisa- 
tion. It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  organise 
them  now  after  these  comparative  failures  than  it 
would  have  been  at  the  beginning  if  they  had  worked 
on  sound  lines,  and  if  they  only  undertook  to  do  what 
they  could  do  thoroughly,  instead  of  fancying  that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  preach  the  gospel  of  co- 
operation and  that  the  people  would  be  so  impressed 
that  they  would  accept  the  principles  and  put  them 
into  operation. 

15831.  (Chairman). — I suppose  certain  difficulties 
such  as  the  competition  of  traders,  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  other  parts  which  were  not  encountered  in 
the  congested  districts? — The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  any  constructive  scheme  on  a sound 
and  permanent  basis  is  much  greater  in  the  poor,  re- 
sourceless congested  districts  than  in  a normal  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  statements  I desire  to  make 
to  you  are  directed  more  to  emphasise  this  and  to 
prove  to  you  that  these  poor  districts  require  special 
treatment — more  money  and  attention. 

15832.  (Mr.  Miclts).— You  speak  about  failure. 
Have  you  any  distinct  occasion  in  your  mind  as  in 
County  Mayo  where  societies  were  started  and  where 


(they  ceased  to  exist  absolutely  ? — Yes  ; some  societi 
for  marketing  of  eggs  and  establishing  banks  failed 
and  many  others  have  a lingering  existence  without 
any  vitality  in  them.  They  are  doing  little  good  ™ 


15834.  And  do  they  not  exist  1 — A few  of  them  do 
but  they  are  not  successful.  I know  that  a number 
axe  practically  non-existent.  Many  of  them  started 
originally  with  the  object  of  providing  only  seeds  and 
manures,  and  then  they  came  to  deal  with  tea 
sugar,  flour  and  eggs,  they  met  with  the  opposition 
of  traders.  The  number  of  traders  who  deal  in 
manures  and  seeds  is  small,  and  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  good  manures  is  so  obvious  and  such  a 
serious  matter  that  it  would  qe  buite  easy  for  the 
Organisation  Society  to  get  the  country  people  to 
support  a scheme  for  providing  manures  and  seeds  at 
a cheap  rate  and  of  good  quality. 

15835.  Are  these  credit  associations  not  thriving  as 
far  as  you  know? — A few  of  them  are  doing  very 
well  in  a small  way.  The  main  good  they  am 
doing,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  educating  the  few  people 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  business  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  But  their  results  in  these  poor  districts 
are  so  unappreciable  that‘1  have  to  call  them  a failure. 

15836.  But  the  societies  are  still  alive  with  a num- 
ber of  members? — Some  of  them  are  alive  hut  barely 
that. 

Prom  my  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  con- 
gested districts  I am  bound  to  say  I have  no  faith 
whatever  in  the  Itinerant  Agricultural  Instructor  as 
an  effective  agent  for  promoting  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

15837.  Yon  think  the  instructor's  are  kept  moving 
about  so  much  that  it  makes  their  work  of  no  use?— 
That  is  so.  What  is  necessary  is  to  appoint 
practical  men  as  resident  district  agriculturists, 
as  suggested  in  the  portion  of  my  Report  of 
1892,  which  I read  to  you.  Each  man  should 
act  as  a general  organiser  for  the  district  as  well 
as  instructor.  S-ich  an  instructor  should  be  placed  at 
centres  where  the  estates,  striped  and  re-arranged  by 
the  Board,  oould  he  developed  under  his  supervision. 
The  Board’s  work  of  striping  and  re-arranging  an  es- 
tate can  only  be  regarded  as  the  initial  step  in  agri- 
cultural development,  and  should  be  followed  up  by  the 
special  attention  of  the  district  agriculturist. 

15838.  You  mean  there  should  he  close  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  and  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  on  the  other  ? — Yes.  The  landholders 

who  purchase  axe  usually  ready  to  make  special  efforts 
to  improve  their  conditions,  and  if  taken  in  hands, 
can  be  got  to  adopt  new  schemes  and  make  an  effort 
that  they  would  not  make,  perhaps,  at  another  time, 
to  lay  the  grounds  for  general  development. 

15839.  Such  a step,  you  think,  would  be  justifiable 
in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer  who  guarantees  the 
transaction? — Yes,  and  when  these  bodies  act  inde- 
pendently and  without  co-ordination  their  schemes  for 
the  general  development  of  the  country  are  less  effec- 
tive than  they  would  be  if  they  were  in  close  touch 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


15839a.  (Witness). — As  already  stated,  th©  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  responsible  since  the  1st  of 
April,  1904,  for  the  agricultural  development  of  the 
congested  districts,  and  I am  obliged  to  say  the  scheme 
they  have  in  operation  through  the  County  Councils 
and  the  procedure  regulating  the  administration  of 
them  are  unsuitable  and  altogether  inadequate,  having 
regard  to  the  special  needs  of  the  Congested  Districts 
and!  the  exceptional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
development  in  these  very  poor,  and  to  a large  extent 
remote,  districts,  as  compared  with  the  better  parts 
of  each  county  containing  congested  districts.  With 
the  exception  of  some  live  stock  located  by  the  De- 
partment itself,  as  per  list  already  handed  in.  all  the 
agricultural  schemes  are  administered  by  an  agricul- 


tural committee  appointed  for  each  county.  Tbe 
schemes  apply  to  the  entire  county,  and  are  not  subject 
to  any  variation  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of 
any  particular  part  of  the  county. 

15840.  (Chairman). — Is  that  so : is  that  quite  so?— 
Yes,  in  the  counties  containing  the  congested  districts. 

15841.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  special  treatment 
whatever  for  the  congested  districts? — None,  except 
in  the  way  of  placing  special  bulls  directly  by  the  De- 
partment instead  of  placing  them  through  the  Com- 
mittees. The  counties  containing  congested  districts 
vary  greatly  in  character,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
conditions  of  a scheme  which  would  suit  a good  district 
and  afford  sufficient  aid  to  make  it  a success  there 
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•would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  secure  success  in, 
a poorer,  less  resourceful,  and  more  remote  part  of 
the  same  county. 

15842.  I see  that  in  the  estimate  for  1906-07  for 
special  schemes  in  congested  districts  there  is  an  esti- 
mate of  £5,700  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  the  year  commencing 
1st  October  last.  I am  talking  of  what  has  been  done. 

15843.  You  cannot  draw  such  a line.  You  say  they 
are  doing  nothing.  I point  out  there  is  a sum  of 
£E,700  for  special  schemes  in  congested  districts  ? — Yes, 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  going  tc  put  them 
all  into  operation.  I can  show  you  that  in  the  County 
Mayo  they  have  provided  money  for  specific  schemes 
for  three  years  and  did  not  expend  it  Each  rural 
district  has  representation  on  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  each  county,  but  tlio  monthly  meetings 
are  held  at  inconvenient  places  in  the  more  central 
and  better  parts  of  the  county,  with  the  result  that 
the  remote  districts  which  really  require  the  most  aid 
to  develop  agricultural  resources  have  no  effective  re- 
presentation, as  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
these  districts  do  not  attend  the  meetings.  To  illus- 
trate what  I mean  I refer  to  the  County  Mayo,  and 
hand  in  printed  copies  of  the  agricultural  schemes  for 
that  county  ( produced ) and  schedules  showing  the 
amounts  provided  for  each  scheme  for  the  years  1904, 
1905,  and  1906,  (a)  from  the  rates,  (Z>)  from  the  De- 
partment, and  also  the  amounts  actually  expended  on 
each  schemes  during  1904  and  1905  (a)  from  the  rates 
and  (b)  from  the  Department.  I am  not  to  he  taken 
as  suggesting  that  the  formulated  schemes  for  the 
current  year  will  not  be  worked,  but  that  they  may  not 
all  he. 

15844.  They  have  been  two  years  at  work.  They 
took  over  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  what, 
according  to  your  showing,  was  a very  faulty  system. 
They  have  been  at  work  on  this  for  two  years.  We 
have  had  detailed  before  us  certain  alterations  which 
they  have  made,  which  I think  you  say  is  not  quite 
on  the  right  lines.  Of  course,  you  may  criticise  the 
Department  as  much  as  you  like,  but  still  you  must 
bear  that  in  mind  that  they  have  only  been  two  years 
at  work? — That  will  be  on  record.  I don’t  like  to 
describe  my  observations  as  criticisms,  but  rather  as 
statements  of  facts  and  figures.  For  1903-04  they  pro- 
vided for  the  County  Mayo  £350  for  itinerant  in- 
struction in  agriculture.  For  the  year  1904-05  again 
they  provided  the  same  amount.  They  did  not  spend 
a penny  in  either  of  those  years. 

15845.  Why  not? — I cannot  say. 

15846.  I want  to  know  what  the  point  of  it  is.  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a great  difficulty  in' 
getting  these  men  in  some  casos? — The  point  of  my 
statement  is  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Agriculture  put  in  a scheme 
to  you  now  making  provision  for  the  coming  year!, 
they  are  going  to  carry  out  what  they  propose,  and 
1 illustrate  that  by  showing  what  happened  in  Mayo. 

15847.  Doi  you  suggest  that  the  Department  of-  Agri- 
culture put  down  an  expenditure  for  the  current  year 
which  they  don’t  intend  to  make? — No,  but  I name 
a county  in  which  that  has  occurred  for  two  years. 

15848.  Unless  yon  suggest  that  I don’t  quite  see  the 
point  of  it.  Of  course,  under  a scheme  you  may  put 
down  so  much  for  an  agricultural  instructor,  hut  the 
County  Committee  for  one  reason  or  another  may  not 
appoint  an  agricultural  instructor,  and  of  course  that 
money  is  not  spent ; it  goes  over  to  other  years? — It 
ha?  not,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

15849.  Unless  you  mean  to  say  that  these  figures  are 
not  to  he  relied  upon  as  showing  the  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  spend  what  they  put  down,  I don’t  see  what 
it  is? — Nothing  would  be  further  from  my  mind  than 
to  suggest  that  any  person  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment would  deliberately  provide  for  an  expenditure 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  make. 

15850.  Well,  I mean  a reasonable  intention.  They 
put  down  an  expenditure  sufficient  to  meet  the  year  ; 
for  one  reason  or  another  portion  of  that  may  not  he 
expended.  I want  to  know  what  inference  you  draw 
from  that,  because,  barely  stated,  it  looks  like  a sug- 
gestion that  you  cannot  rely  on  these  figures? — That 


ycu  cannot  rely  on  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of  Nov.  1 19,  IttOfl, 
what  will  be  done  during  the  current  year.  Mr 

15851.  That  I cannot  follow.  I should  have  thought  Doran, 
you  could  rely  on  it  as  an  indication  of  what  would 
happen  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  ? — They 
are  better  judges  of  that  than  I,  but  I submit  that 
I am  entitled,  in  the  interests  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, to  base  my  statement  on  what  has  happened 
for  the  last  two  and  a half  years. 

15852.  The  two  years  when,  for  the  first  time,  they 
had  the  management  of  the  districts? — To  give  it  to 
you  in  figures,  take  the  County  Mayo  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  Department  up  to  the  present  time  have — 

15853.  You  mean  from  1904? — No,  since  1900.  I 
desire  to  give  them  credit  for  every  penny  I can. 

15854.  I thought  you  were  only  going  ta  deal  with 
the  congested  districts? — The  counties  containing  con- 
gested districts.  I am  taking  the  County  Mayo  for 
example,  and  I say  that  according  to  the  published 
returns  for  all  the  schemes  started  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  County  Mayo,  including 
those  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1906,  the  sum 
of  £9,303  has  been  provided,  of  which  from  the  rates 
there  was  to  be  contributed  £3,548  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment £5,754.  But  what  did  they  actually  do  in  that 
time.  They  only  spent  £5,380,  little  more  than  half 
the  money,  of  which  the  rates  contributed  £2,183  and 
the  Department  £3,196.  Now  what  I put  to  the  Com- 
mittee is  this,  that  while  in  every  case  and  every  in- 
stance I give  the  Department,  and.  everyone  connected 
with  it,  credit  for  bona  fide  intention,  I ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  say  that  whatever  the  cause  is  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  it  does  not  follow,,  because  a certain 
sum  of  money  is  provided  for  one  year’s  operations 
that  that  is  going  to  be  expended. 

15855.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  that,  that  all 
the  money  is  not  expended.  You  need  not  labour  that 
point.  Money  has  been  provided,  which  was  not  ex- 
pended far  ome  reason  or  another.  The  question  is, 
what  inference  do  you  draw  from  that? — The  infer- 
ence I draw  is  that  the  congested  districts  are  in 
urgent  need  of  effective  development,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  this  dilatory  treatment. 

15856.  Does  it  not  really  all  come  to  this.  May  I 
just  read  what  you  accepted  as  summing  up  your  evi- 
dence, and  what  you  would  probably  tell  us  is  what 
you  wish  to  say.  It  struck  me  very  much  as  putting 
your  point,  if  I may  say  so,  as  well  as  it  could  be  put, 
and,  if  so  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  these  details 
go  much  further.  This  is  what  Sir  Antony  MacDon- 
nell  put  to  you  at  the  Congested  Districts  Commission 
(Q.  3400)  : “ Is  this  what  you  mean  : in  your  opinion 
the  congested  districts  require  more  expert  treatment, 
more  differential  treatment,  more  detailed  treatment, 
more  sympathetic  treatment,  and  more  expenditure 
than  any  system  of  administration  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Department’s  methods  and  County  Council  Com- 
mittees could  supply ?’ ’ Your  answer  to  that  is,  “I 
accept  that  summary  in  toto  ” ? — Yes,  and  I repeat 
that  now,  and  would  like  to  add,  that  from  the 
Department  and  County  Committees  schemes  at  pre- 
stmt  in  operation  the  Congested  Districts  are  not 
getting  the  treatment  referred  to  in  that  summary. 

15857.  Tha  t is  quite  what  I expected  you  would  say. 

Then  it  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  in  your 
view  you  want  an  altogether  different  method  of 
treating  the  congested  districts  from  anything  that 
could  he  supplied  by  the  present  regime  of  Agri- 
cultural Department  administering  an  endowment 
under  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Board  and  ad- 
ministering an  endowment  through  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  County  Committees  ; it  won’t  fit  it  at 
all? — That  is  not  my  view.  My  view  is  that  it  can 
be  made  to  fit,  but  that  the  present  procedure  of 
having  one  uniform  scheme  for  the  county  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  poor  districts  of  a county. 

15858.  Then  you  don’t  accept  Sir  Antony  MacDon- 
nell’s  statement? — I say  that  the  Department  can  make 
provision  for  special  treatment ; they  should  get  the 
necessary  money  and  powers  to  do  it. 

15859.  Yes.  that  is  a large  exception.  What  Sir 
Antony  MacDounell  put  was  this,  they  required  all 
these  matters  which  he  had  enumerated,  winding  up 
with  more  expenditure,  than  any  Dystem  of  adminis- 
tration under  the  Agricultural  Department’s  methods 
BY  2 
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and  County  Council  Committees  could  supply? — He 
was  referring  to  the  law  in.  its  present  condition. 

15860.  Then,  what  you 'want  is  an  alteration  of  the 
law? — Yes ; so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  my  suggestions  as  summarised  by  Sir  Antony. 

15861.  Is  not  that  the  point?— 1 am  trying  to  make 
a case  for  that,  that  the  Department  should  he  fully 
and  properly  equipped  to  apply  special  treatment  to 
these  districts  in  an  effective  manner. 

15862.  I quite  accept  that.  May  I carry  the  point 
further,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  what  you  say  here 
is  the  view  in  which  you  agree,  in  order  to  carry  out 
tliat  view  you  want  it  all  administered  direct  by  a 
central  authority  and  not  through  the  County  Com- 
mittees?— No,  I don’t  say  that.  I am  finding  no 
fault  with  the  general  schemes  of  the  Department  and 
County  Committees  except  that  they  are  insufficient 
to  meet,  the  requirements  of  the  very  poor  districts. 

15863.  Please  don’t  imagine  that  I think  you  are 
finding  fault.  Do  you  desire  to  see  an  alteration  of  the 
law  and  methods  of  procedure  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment, or  Whatever  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Depart- 
ment, shall  he  supplied  with  a very  much  larger 
amount  Of  funds  which  they  can  distribute  according 
to  what  you  consider  the  best  methods  without  being 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  County  Committees  or 
Board  of  Agriculture  ?— No  ; I prefer  to  have  such 
schemes  administered  by  local  Committees  acting 
under  the  control  of  the  County  Committees  and  the 
Department. 

15864.  The  County  Committees  as  at  present  con- 
stituted?— Even  as  at  present  constituted  rather  than 
by  a Department,  whioh  lias  no  representative  element 
on  it.  I believe  the  constitution  of  the  County  Com- 
mittees will  improve  as  years  go  on. 

15865.  (Mr.  Micks). — With  reference  to  the  answer 
you  made  to  the  other  Commission,  is  it  your  opinion 
that  under  the  existing  system  even  more  might  have 
been  done? — Yes ; I was  coming  to  what  I considered 
to  be  a very  important  matter.  There  is  a very  strong 
objection  to!  the  present  administration  of  these  County 
Committees’  schemes,  and  I stated  that  although  each 
of  the  rural  districts  within  a comity  has  a very  full 
representation  in  numbers,  that  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  they  are  obliged  to  meet  in  one 
central  place,  the  representatives  from  the  remote  dis- 
tricts rarely  attend. 

15866.  (Chairman). — That  was  pressed  upon  us 
when  we  were  in  Mayo  a good  deal  ? — You  will  observe 
from  the  summary  I hand  in  that  for  the  period  shown 
thereon  the  sum  of  £9,3C3  was  provided  for  agricul- 
tural schemes  in  the  County  Mayo,  but  only  £5,379 
expended,  of  which  the  rales  contributed  £2,051  and 
the  Department  £3,327,  for  the  years  1904-05,  £350  a 
year  was  provided  for  itinerant  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, but  there  was  no  expenditure,  as  there  was  no 
instructor.  An  agricultural  instructor  was  appointed 
in  September,  1906,  and  he  has  been  engaged  since 
then  delivering  lectures  in  agriculture.  It  may  be 
said  the  instructor  is  under  the  control  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee,  who  should  know  what  is  best  for 
the  congested  districts  of  the  county.  I have  looked 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Agricultural  Committee 
and  the  attendance  at  fhedr  meetings.  There  are 
eight  rural  districts  in  the  county  and  sixty-four  mem- 
bers on  the  Agricultural  Committee,  as  follows: — B el- 
mullet,  5 ; Ballina,  7 ; Killala.  9 ; Castlebar,  8 ; 
Swinford,  13 ; Claxemorris,  8 ; Ballinrobe,  8 ; West- 
port,  8.  There  are  monthly  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, at  which  the  sixty-four  members  are  entitled 
to  attend.  In  1904-05  the  places  where  the  meetings 
were  held  were,  alternately  Castlebar  and  Claremorris. 
In  1906  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  should  be 
held  in  rotation  in  Castlebar,  Claremorris,  and 
Ballina.  Some  of  the  Belmullet  members  would  have 
to  drive  over  forty  miles  to  the  nearest  place  of  meet- 
ing at  Ballina,  and  have  a further  train  journey  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  attend  at  Castlebar  or 
Claremorris.  I find  that  from  January,  1904,  to  23rd 
October,  1906,  thirty-four  meetings  'were  held,  and 
there  was . not  a single  member  from  the  Belmullet 
rural  district  attended  any  of  these  meetings  but  one. 
That  was  a meeting  held  on  31st  January,  1905,  when 
five  members  attended.  I submit  a return  showing 
.the  attendance  of  each  meeting  of  the  Rural  District 
Councillors.  The  average  attendance  at  each  meeting 
was  twelve,  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen  out  of  a 
membership  of  sixty-four.,  The  reason  I have  gone  into 
these  details  will  be  apparent  later  on,  and  I en- 


deavour to  show  that  one  uniform  scheme  for  an  entira 
county  is  not  suitable  for  a county  like  this,  contain^ 
congested  districts.  I submit  that  if  the  congested 
districts  are  to  ba  developed  they  need  special  and 
differential  treatment  and  more  generous  aid  than 
the  better  parts  of  the  couuty,  and  one  set  of  out 
and  dry  schemes  for  any  county  containing  congested 
districts  cannot  be  satisfactory,  but  if  insisted  upon 
the  members  of  each  Rural  District  Council  or  Agri- 
cultural  Committee  should  be  allowed  to  meet 
in  a central  place  within  their  own  district  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  the  general  county  scheme 
in  operation  in  that  district,  and  they  should  also 
have  the  administration  of  special  schemes  applicable 
only  to  the  poor  and  congested  districts.  It  may  1» 
necessary  that  one  or  two  meetings  in  the  year  of  the 
entire  County  Committee  should  be  held  at  one  place 
say  in  the  County  Council  office.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  congested  districts  schemes  should  get  special  aid  ip 
addition  to  that  available  from  The  general  schemes 
for  the  county.  Wo  have  had  too  much  talk  about 
agricultural  development  and  too  little  action  in  Mayo. 
High-class  scientific  farming  is  unsuitable  for  the 
county.  A number  of  scientific  Scotch  farmers  with 
considerable  capital  settled  in  Mayo  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  but  they  failed  and  have  dis- 
appeared, leaving  behind  them  evidences  cf  large  out- 
lay in  the  form  of  well  laid  out  fields,  good  fences,  and 
large  farm  steadings,  now  unused  and  rapidly  falling 
into  decay.  The  mcst  effective  way  to  set  about  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  con- 
gested districts  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  already  ex- 
plained, by  placing  a resident  agriculturist  at  con- 
venient centres  and  putting  a district  under  his 
charge  that  he  can  efficiently  supervise. 

15867.  Have  you  thought  out  how  many  of  these 
districts  there  should  be? — Yes,  I would  place  a dis- 
trict under  his  charge,  toi  tire  agricultural  development 
of  which  in  every  way  he  would  entirely  devote  him- 
self, with  the  aid.  of  the  local  committee,  acting  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
County  Council.  He  should  organise  the  farmers  of 
his  district  to  make  the  best  arrangements  possible 
for  procuring  seeds  and  manures  at  a minimum  cost 
Ear  instance,  if  each  year  the  agriculturist  got  the 
landholders  to  buy  two  cwt.  of  seed  potatoes  and  two 
cwt.  of  seed  oats  he,  with  his  Agricultural  Committee 
or  Society,  could  arrange  for  the  purchase  in  the  most 
suitable  districts  of  the  seeds  required,  and  they  could 
arrange  for  the  distribution  and  for  payment 
The  produce  of  these  small  quantities  of  fresh  seed 
purchased  each  year  would  bo  sufficient  to  seed  the 
succeeding  year  more  than  the  entire  area  of  the  crop 
now  annually  grown  by  the  small  farmer.  So  that 
under  that  arrangement  the  advantage  of  change  of 
seed  that  you  hear  so  much  about  would  be  secured. 
Each  year  lie  would  buy  a small  quantity  of  fresh  seed, 
which  would  be  more  than  ample  to  seed  the  crop  for 
the  succeeding  year,  and  there  being  a constant  demand 
created  from  other  districts  it  would  help  the  farm- 
ing in  those  districts,  and  when  a failure  of  the 
potato,  partial  or  serious  occurred,  there  would  be  nc 
longer  that  necessity  for  scouring  the  country  for 
thousands  of  tons  of  seed  potatoes,  all  to  be  got  within 
a few  weeks  and  at  high  prices.  The  manures  required 
for,  the  district  should  be  supplied  through  the  same 
organisation  ; the  agriculturist  should,  if  possible,  live 
on  a farm  in  his  district  where  there  would  be  kept  suit- 
able breeding  stock — fowl,  a bull,  boar,  and  sire  horse, 
if  required  a few  high-class  cows  and  sows  from  which 
to  breed  suitable  bulls  and  boars  for  i he  locality  around. 
He  should  keep  on  the  farm  a stock  of  forest  trees, 
thorn  quicks,  and  fruit  trees.  He  should  have  as  fore- 
man or  assistant  a young  man  who  had  passed  through 
his  theoretical  course,  and  has  to  acquire  prac- 
tical experience  under  him  to  qualify  for  the  office  ol 
instructor.  A theoretical  agriculturist  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  is,  in  my  opinion,  a dangerous 
adviser  to  send  among  the  poor  landholders  of  the 
congested  districts.  If  money  cannot  be  found  to  place 
a number  of  these  district  agriculturists  or  find  fariM 
for  them,  I suggest  that  one  highly  Tua, 
man  with  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  be  placw 
in  charge  of  each  county,  and  that  in  each  parish  tn 
most  enterprising  and  successful  farmer,  or  a son 
his,  be  selected  to  manage  his  farm  3S  an  ®xsm? 
holding,  and  to  act  as  district  agriculturist,  keeP®= 
on  his  farm  the  sire  animals  required  for  the  unm 
diate  neighbourhood,  and  organising  the  business 
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-the  district  as  suggested  above  under  the  direction  of 
jv.  county  instructor.  To  make  my  suggestion  more 
ric-ar  I say  if  there  was  one  well-qualified  man  acting 
,,  county  instructor  that  there  is  not  a parish  m which 
he  could  not  find  a suitable  man  to  act  as  his  agent 
„r  assistant,  for  disseminating  as  mucn  agricultural 
knowledge  as  the  people  want,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, to  assist  them  practically  in  the  very  simple, 
matters  of  getting  good  seeds  and  improving  their 
stock.  They  don’t  want  to  have  that  high  tech- 
nical knowledge  that  some  people  seem  to  think, 
and  the  man  that  I would  consider  most  suitable  in  a 
-district  would  be  a man  who  under  present  conditions 
works  his  holding  fairly  well  and  is  more  tidy  and 
more  thrifty  about  his  place  than  any  of  his  neigh- 
Tbours.  I repeat  that  thero  is  not  a parish  in  which 
you  won’t  find  such  a man,  who  through  his  own 
natural  good  qualities  shows  himself  to  be  superior 
to  his  neighbours.  He  would  be  a very  much  safer 
medium  to  convey  the  sort  of  aid  and  instruction 
Tiis  neighbours  require  than  a person  who  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  district.  That  is  my  conviction, 
and  in  saying  that  I don’t  mean  to  convey  that  I 
•deprecate  the  advantage  of  scientific  training  and 
theoretical  knowledge. 

15868.  (Mr.  Micks).— When  you  speak  of  emp10?; 
ing  Mm  in  his  own  neighbourhood  you  would  not 
rmean  Ms  own  immediate  neighbourhood? — res,  living 
•on  his  own  farm. 

15869.  Would  he  have  sufficient  influence  with  the 
people  in  his  own  neighbourhood  ?— Yes  ; the  man  I 
apeak  of  has  influence  there  already  because  of  Ms 
success  or,  perhaps,  of  the  good  qualities  which  lea  to 
it. 

15870.  You  think  there  would  not  be  a little  local 
jealousy  and  want  of  appreciation  for  the  man  m his 
•own  neighbourhood? — No,  I think  that  is  greatly 
•exaggerated.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a position  similar 
to  that  of  supervisor  of  Parish  Committees.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  Board  have  devoted  something 
between  £10,000  and  £12,000  a year  to  the  work  of  the 
Parish  Committees.  In  nearly  every  case  the  super- 
visor is  a local  man ; he  only  gets  small  pay,  and  we 
were  told  at  first,  “ If  you  don’t  bring  in  a stranger 
vou  will  have  all  kinds  of  jobbery  ; everything  will 
'-go  wrong.”  When  we  find  jobbery  tried  we  very  soon 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  once  the  people  know  their  work 
wiU  be  closely  examined  and  that  the  grants  will  be 
withdrawn,  if  not  administered  m accordance  with 
the  rules  in  a perfectly  open  and  above  board  manner, 
-the  result  is  that  irregularities  rarely  occur  and  the 
Committees  do  their  work  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
Most  of  the  supervisors  who  have  been  controlling 
the  work  of  these  Parish  Committees  for  a few  years 
have  developed  firmness  of  character  and  are  smart 
intelligent,  reliable  fellows  whom  their  neighbours 
highly  respect. 

15871.  (Chairman). — Who  are  the  supervisors?-- 
They  are  men  appointed  by  the  Board  to  supervise 
the  Parish  Committee’s  works.  The  Committee  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  position  and  the  Beard 
-select  the  man  they  consider  the  most  suitable. 
When  two  or  more  candidates  are  put  forward  we 
-sometimes  submit  them  to  examination,  and  the  best 
man  gets  it,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  dis- 
■charge  his  duties  efficiently  other  young  men  ave  ready 
to  replace  him,  and  he  does  his  best  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. 


15872.  (Mr.  Ggilvie).—In  what  way  is  that  money 
•spent?— Mainly  in  connection  with  the  tetter  housing 
■of  the  people  ; I shall  give  you  a pamphlet  which 
.gives  particulars  of  the  scheme. 

15873.  This  is  not  a case  of  anything  for  agricul- 
tural work?— It  is;  for  a large  portion  of  the  out- 
lay is  made  to  poor  landholders ; we  give  them 
free  grants  to  put  up  houses  for  cattle.  A number  of 
these  poor  people  keep  cattle  in  their  dwellinghonses ; 
we  say  they  must  put  the  cattle  c.ut ; they  cannot  put 
the  cattle  out  until  they  have  out-offices  for  tiiem,  and 
we  give  them  a grant  which  shall  not  exceed  ho  lor 
putting  up  out-offices  cn  a site  of  which  we  approve, 
and  on  plans  we  have  adopted,  and  another  condition 
is  that  they  must  convert  the  space  m the  house 
■previously  occupied  by  the  cattle  into  a second  sleeping 
loom;  this  scheme  is  operating  through  the  entire 
■Congested  Districts,  and  by  friend  and  foe  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a scheme  that  is  working  admirably. 


15874.  What  portion  of  the  £10,”000  would  that  par-  Not.  19,  1000. 
ticular  activity  account  for? — We  make  out  that  for  M h™t» 
that  £10,000  we  get  £40,000  to  £50,000  worth  of  work  ™ 1 
done  in  the  year. 

15875.  It  would  be  in  other  ways  than  this  1 — These 
are  the  only  heads  it  can  be  distributed  under,  for 
the  erection  of  out-offices,  the  improvements  to  dwell- 
ir.ghouses  the  reclamation  of  land,  drainage,  making 
of  accommodation  roads,  but  three-fourths  of  it  goes 
into  the  improvement  of  dwellinghouses  and  erection 
of  out-offices.  In  some  parishes,  where  we  consider 
the  house  accommodation  is  very  defective,  we  with- 
draw the  other  headings  under  which  they  can  apply 
t-lie  money  and  oblige  them  to  apply  it  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  dwell inghouses.  You  asked  me  how 
many  of  these  districts  agriculturists  would  be  re- 
quired. I was  often  asked  that  before,  and  when  I 
had  to  say  it  was  a large  number  I was  told  “ Money 
cannot  be  found  and  we  must  depend  on  the  itinerant 
instructor  who  is  going  all  over  the  county.”  If  money 
cannot  be  found  to  start  an  example  holding  in  each 
parish,  begin  in  a small  way — commence  with  one  or 
two  in  each  rural  district  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  instructor;  even  with  the  present  resources, 
two  in  each  rural  district  would  not  involve  a large 
expenditure.  If  these  succeed  others  should  be  gradu- 
ally established  so  as  to  have  one  in  each  parish 
eventually. 

15876.  (Chairman). — How  many  would  that  be? — 

That  would  be  about  280,  Ibut  what  I want  to  em- 
phasise is  this,  that  if  you  have  only  one  in  each  dis- 
trict, the  agriculturist  should  not  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a larger  area  than  he  can  effectively  supervise.  If 
the  work  in  these  districts  be  successful  the  people 
in  other  places  will  hear  about  it  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  extend  the  work  to  adjacent  districts  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 

15877.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  giving  us  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  of  establishing  one  in  each  rural 
district? — I was  not  thinking  of  going  into  that,  be- 
cause my  suggestions  are  general. 

15878.  But  as  you  are  here,  what  do  you  think  each 
unit  would  cost  ? — If  you  allow  me  I will  hand  in  au 
estimate. 

15879.  Is  it  £10  or  £100  ? — I would  say  each  centre 
could  not  be  done  under  £100  annual  expenditure. 

15880.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  could  hardly  expect  to  do 
it  as  low  as  that  ? — I would  restrict  the  area  of  opera- 
tion ; that  would  be  £100  ia  year  in  addition  .to  the 
capital  expenditure. 

15881.  (Chairman). — I think  it  would  be  very  use- 
ful if  you  would  give  us  an  estimate? — That  would  be 
rather  infringing  upon  the  Department’s  work. 

15882.  It  is  strictly  relevant  to  our  inquiry  because 
we  are  asked  what  improvement  in  the  methods  of  the 
Department  there  ought  to  be ; you  say  there  ought  to 
be  this  improvement ; if  we  recommend  tMs  improve- 
ment authorities  will  certainly  want  to  know  what 
it  will  cost? — If  you  want  to  get  a statement  from 
me  what  this  will  cost  for  Mayo  I would  gladly  send 
it  in.  I say  there  should  be  a school  farm 
and  school  garden,  or  what  I would  prefer,  a small 
holding  attached  to  every  school  or  to  the  teacher’s  resi- 
dence if  sufficiently  near  the  school,  and  the  teacher 
should  get  the  same  sort  of  education  and  training 
that  the  agricultural  instructors  are  now  getting,  and 
if  he  did  not  manage  the  farm  satisfactorily  he  should 
be  discontinued  as  teacher;  this  would  necessitate 
some  form  of  co-operation  between  the  Board  of  edu- 
cation, the  managers  of  schools,  the  Department  of 
agriculture,  and  the  county  authorities,  and  it  would 
require  the  active  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  those 
to  procure  efficient  educational  methods  in  the  rural 
districts,  especially  to  very  backward  ones.  The  De- 
partment should  get  powers  to  acquire  compulsorily 
any  area  of  land  up  to  the  rateable  value  of  £10,  ad- 
jacent to,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  school  or 
teacher’s  residence  for  the  purpose  of  a school  farm 
or' garden.  I mention  that  high  limit  so  that  the  De- 
partment would,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be 
able  to  take  up  an  economic  holding  if  they  thought 
it  desirable.  ‘ My  idea  is  that  the  farm  should  be  a 
small  one  of  about  up  to  £5  value. 
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15883.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — This  is  a school  farm  quite 
distinct  from  the  district  centre? — Yes. 

15884.  (Chairman): — I did  not  understand  that  you 
proposed  to  acquire  any  land  -with  respect  to  the  dis- 
trict scheme  ? — I do  ; I propose  that  the  district  agri- 
culturist should  live  on  the  farm  provided  by  the 
Department,  and  in  case  they  could  not  find  money  for 
that  I make  the  suggestion  that  if  you  cannot  get  the 
farm,  then  employ  a local  farmer  or  his  son,  who  lives 
on  the  farm.  You  will  find  that  a local  man,  after 
six  or  eight  months’  training  under  the  county  instruc- 
tor, would  be  a suitable  man.  Any  of  the  present 
teachers  of  schools,  who  are  not  too  old,  should  be 
obliged  to  take  up  a science  course  similar  to  that  now 
required  for  the  agricultural  instructors.  Reading 
books  could  be  made  much  more  interesting  than  those 
now  in  use  in  the  National  schools  by  treating  of  sub- 
jects dealing  with  rural  life,  plants,  animals,  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  hygiene,  &c.,  and  all  the  children  over 
a certain  age  should  be  required  to  do  some  work,  sax , 
for  half  an.  hour,  on  stated  days,  on  che  school  farm. 

15885.  At  what  age? — They  would  be  able  to  pick 
weeds  after  seven  or  eight,  and  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing  for  them  to  learn ; I would  say  after  ten 
if  I had  to  name  an  age.  The  work  should  be  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  if  the  instruction  was 
carried  out  in  the  way  it  is  in  my  mind  it  should  never 
be  irksome.  I would  have  no  faith  in  the  teaching 
unless  the  children  found  it  quite  a cheerful  occu- 
pation ; a teacher  would  be  a poor  one  if  he  could  not 
interest  the  children  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour  on  the  farm. 

15886.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Do  you  think  twenty  minutes 
would  be  a really  practical  time  to  start  boys  on  a 
job  and  take  them  off  ? — I would  say  half  an  hour  if 
it  is  to  be  three  times  a week. 

15887.  (Chairman). — Take  this  school  farm ; .how 
would  your  farm  be  worked;  would  you  require  any 
additional  labour,  you  could  not  expect  the  school- 
master to  do  it  altogether? — The  schoolmaster  would 
have  to  employ  labour  to  attend  to  the  cropped  portion 
of  the  land  and  it  ought  to  be  managed  as  an  example 
holding  for  the  district. 

15888.  That  would  have  to  be  probably  not  less  than 
fifteen  acres? — I was  going  by  the  rateable  value;  I 
would  say  £4  or  £5  a year  holding,  the  number  of 
acres  would  depend  on  the  acreable  value  ; the  country 
schoolmaster  is  at  present  idle  after  half -past  three 
o’clock,  and  he  does  nothing  on  Saturdays. 

15889.  You  think  he  could  do  it  with  a little  help  ?— 
Yes ; I don’t  see  that  it  is  difficult  for  anybody 
to  learn,  especially  a schoolmaster  raised  on  a farm, 
to  learn,  to  manage  a few  acres  of  land  in  a fairly 
satisfactory  manno-.  On  this  farm  there  would  be 
fiuit  trees ; suitable  fowl  and  a cow  or  two.  It  should 
be  run  as  an  example  holding  by  the  teacher  for  his 
own  profit;  I would  hope  he  could  pay  a sent  that 
would  pay  interest  on  a reasonable  cost  price  of  the 
farm. 

15890.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  would  give  him  the  pro- 
fit ; it  would  not  go  in  reduction  of  expenditure  ? — No  • 
ne  might  get  assistance  in  the  shape  of  seeds 
and  manures;  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
his  running  it  at  a profit.  Each  class  might  get  a 
small  plot  to  keep  as  a garden,  sewing,  and  cultivating 
m it  the  most  useful  kinds  of  vegetables  so  as  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  schools  in  the  kind  cf 
vegetable  and  flowers  their  fathers  ought  to*  grow 
at  home  Whatever  the  occupation  of  these  cliil- 
dren  might  be  afterwards  this  instruction  will  be  use- 
ful to  them,  and  those  who  remain  on  the  land  would 
more  readily  take  advantage  of  the  technical  training 
brought  within  their  reach  in  later  years.  When  you 
generation  of  children  trained  in  that  way 
hf  w lnstruct?r  111 later  years  would  have 
,°°w  butatpresem  few  of  the  farmers  can  follow 
the  lectures.  Whether  it  be  the  Congested  Districts 
B*r  fclle  Estates  Commissioners  who  are  charged 
re'afy#3Tent  and  enlargeiuent  of  holdings 
in  the  Congested  Districts,  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  systematic  agrfcSrS 
development  should  follow  the  re-arrangement  of  e7 
tates  and  as  the  money  required  to  give  the  necessary  in- 
struction, or  aid  m benefiting  these  poor  district^has 
to  come  through  some  Department  from  a'  Government 
source,  I submit  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  supplied  with  special  funds  to  supplement  the 


general  county  contribution  in  the  poorer  district 
and  there  should  be  separate  schemes  for  the  nartr 
of  the  county  which  differ  in  character  and  resources™ 

15891.  (Chairman).— Have  you  formed  airy  gener  v 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be  ~ 
quired  to  carry  out  that?— -I  have  just  said  I did  rll 
go  into  these  figures. 

15892.  Your  experience  is  probably  double  that  of' 
anyone  else’s? — In  the  Congested  Districts  it  is  con 
siderable. 

15893.  I should  like  to  know  something?— I under- 
stand you  to  request  me  to  hand  in  a general  stated 
ment. 

15894.  If  you  will  add  to  that  some  sort  of  esti- 
mated expenditure? — Illustrating  what  my  schemes 
would  involve  ? If  you  would  give  me  a fortnight  as 
I have  a lot  of  other  work  on  hands.  There  is  a 
horticultural  instructor  in  Mayo,  who,  besides  looking 
after  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  has-- 
under  his  charge  eleven  garden  plots  in  which  bush 
trees  and  apple  trees  are  planted,  and  a large  amount 
of  vegetables  grown.  These  were  started  last  spring 
but  in  the  absence  of  a profitable  means  of  marketing- 
the  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  instruction  in  the  cooking 
of  the  vegetables  grown,  this  scheme  will  not  be  a suc- 
cess. I do  not  believe  profitable  fruit-growing  is  pos- 
sible in  West  Mayo;  the  climate  is  too  wet;  late  frosts- 
and  gales  of  wind  are  too  frequent,  and  the  difficulty 
of  marketing  is  very  great.  There  are  throughout 
Mayo,  many  enclosed  gardens,  and  in  everyone  of 
them  you  see  fruit  trees  covered  with  moss,  and  you 
hear  complaints  of  late  frosts,  too  much  wind 
and  want  of  sun,  etc.,  and  when  there  is  an  occa- 
sional good  crop  the  expense  of  marketing  it  leaves  no- 
profit. These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  Donegal,  Kerry, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Congested  Districts,  where- 
fruit  can  be  grown  successfully. 

15895.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  Tubbercurry  there  were  a 
great  many  orchards  ? — Not  a great  many. 

15896.  There  are  some  orchards,  and  there  used  to- 
be  a great  many  in  that  barony? — There  are  a few 
scattered  about.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tubber- 
curry  there  -is  an  odd  garden  and  places  where  the 
soil  is  very  good,  but  the  holdings  in  occupation  of 
the  poor  people  are  usually  poor  land  and  not  suitable 
for  growing  fruit. 

15897.  You  think  there  is  too  much  bog?— Bog  and: 
wet  land  about  Tubbercurry. 

15898.  If  they  could  have  a small  area,  there  are  so 
many  holdings ; if  they  could  have  a small  area  under- 
fruit, the  holdings  are  so  numerous,  that-  a fruit  trade 
would  be  possible  so  far  as  the  production  ?— Yes,  if 
the  climate  was  suitable;  I am  giving  my  reasons;  I 
don’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  fruit  growing.  You 
find  one  of  these  enclosed  gardens  at  almost  every  big 
house. 

15899.  There  is  not  much  ventilation  for  the  trees?' 
— That  may  be  one  reason,  but  you  will  find  the  trees- 
are  cankered  and  covered  witli  moss ; it  is  impossible  to- 
keep  them  free  from  it,  and  from  my  experience  of  the 
frequency  of  late  frosts  and  the  dampness,  I don’t 
believe  fruit  can  be  profitably  grown  there,  but  in- 
parts  of  Donegal  and  Cork  I believe  the  climate  would 
suit  fruit  trees. 

15900.  (Chairman). — In  the  west  of  Mayo  fuchsia 
and  other  trees  grow? — Yc-s;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  climate  which  suits  fuchsias  will  also  suit- 
fruit. 

15901.  But  it  is  very  mild  ? — A mild,  relaxing,  damp' 
county,  about  three  times  as  wet  as  the  County  Dublin- 

15902.  And  the  soil  is  not  exactly  suited  for  fruit?— 
A great  deal  of  it  is  moory,  and  it  is  very  much  ex- 
posed, and  you  don’t  find  anyone  having  a fruit 
garden  in  the  remote  western  districts  that  can  manage 
it  with  profit. 

15903.  There  is  almost  less  fruit  in  that  part  than-, 
any  place  I have  ever  seen? — Not  much. 

15904.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  idea  that  I have  taken 
generally  from  your  statement  is  that  yon  disapprove- 
of  identical  treatment  for  the  well-off  portions  of  the- 
country  and  those  that  are  very  poor? — Yes. 

15905.  And  that  a scheme  that  does  contain 
conditions  in  it  to  make  a-  complete  success  in  norm  it 
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■parts  of  the  country  would  not  be  a success  in  the 
poorer  districts.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Act 
1898  or  the  amending  Acts,  matters  that 
•would  make  it  impossible  to  have  different  schemes 
in  the  same  county  under  the  Department  and  County 
■Committees? — I don't  know  anything  that  would  pre- 
sent it;  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  working  it. 

15906.  But  nothing  insuperable  as  regards  the  state 
.of  the  law  ? — Nothing  in  superable  as  far  as  I know.  The 
suggestion  I made  would  be  something  like  this,  that 
•there  seem  to  be  reasons  why  there  ought  to  be  a 
general  uniform  scheme  for  an  entire  county  inasmuch 
as  the  contribution  in  support  of  the  schemes  is  made 
'by  a uniform  rate ; I say  if  that  must  continue— I see 
no  objection  to  allow  it  to  continue— but  the  poorer 
•districts  should  get  in  addition  to  that  special  grants 
in  aid  of  suitable  schemes. 

15907.  Do  you  mean  a different  scheme? — It  would 
-mean  a supplementary  scheme  for  the  poor  districts, 
and  I suggest  that  that  supplementary  scheme,  if 
you  divide  the  county  into  rural  districts  or  such 
other  area,  as  might  be  most  convenient,  work  its  own 
•scheme  for  itself  and  let  all  the  rural  districts  work 
the  general  county  scheme,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
mainly  or  entirely  in  the  congested  districts  let  that 
rural  district  work  the  special  scheme.  These  smaller 
areas  will,  I believe,  do  work  very  much  better  for 
themselves  when  you  allow  them  to  be  responsible  and 
have  freedom  in  the  management  of  the  scheme. 

15908.  Subject  to  judicious  supervision? — Yes;  any 
•scheme  is  doomed  which  requires  the  members  of  the 
■Committee  to  come  such  long  distances  as  from  Bel- 
mullet  to  Castlebar  to  deliberate  each  month  what 
they  are  to  do  about  a particular  work  for  the  dis- 
trict. Why  not  allocate  the  Belmullet  district  to  the 
Belmullet  representatives. 

15909.  A kind  of  devolution  ? — Devolve  on  the  local 
representatives  the  administration  of  their  own 
schemes,  and  let  them  have  their  share  of  the  county 
funds. 

15910.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Apart  from  the  details  and 
•methods  of  applying  funds  in  the  Congested  Districts 
we  have  the  fact  that  through  the!  Department’s 
•schemes  the  Congested  Districts  are  having,  just  now, 
an  expenditure  which  is  estimated  at  £3,100,  estimated 
merely  as  a proportion  of  the  actual  expenditure  in 
the  past  years  as  against  £2,000  which  the  Depart- 
ment receives  from  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in 
respect  of  that,  but  in  addition  to  that  the  Department 
.is  now  spending,  in  supplementary  schemes,  specially 
for  the  Congested  Districts,  whether  they  are  well- 
conceived  schemes  ox  not,  a sum  of  £5,750 ; taking  it 
•as  a general  policy  I presume  that  is  the  sort  of  thing 
you  mean,  but  you  say  it  does  not  go  far  enough  ? -I 
am  not  able  to  make  any  reply  to  that  question  for 
This  reason,  our  secretary  applied  to  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  some  months  ago  for  the  actual  details 
•of  the  expenditure  and  he  has  not  got  them.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  made  a general  statement  at  one  of 
■the  Board  meetings  at  which  I was  present  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  Department  was  contri- 
buting from  its  own  funds  was  far  in  excess  of  what 
it  could  afford  to  contribute  unless  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  gave  them  a much  larger  subsidy  than 
£2,000  a year,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
ask  the  Department  to  furnish  particulars  of  what 
they  actually  spent  in  each  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts counties,  but  he  did  not  get  the  Return. 

15911.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  it 
is  properly  spent  or  not ; but  do  I rightly  understand 
what  you  advise  in  saying  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts ought  to  share — they  are  now  sharing  in  what- 
■ever  part  of  the  general  county  schemes  are  suitable 
■or  may  be  made  suitable  for  themselves — and  that  in 
addition,  there  ought  to  be  sums  of  money  spent  upon 
•special  methods  and  supplementing  the  operations  of 
the  ordinary  schemes  in  those  areas  ? — Precisely  that 
"those  areas  being  so  poor,  and  so  resourceless;  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  a scheme  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  benefit  the  normal  parts  of  the  county 
would  be  insufficient  in  the  poor  parts.  On 
the  question  of  money  I would  like  to  make 
my  view  quite  clear.  I am  not  raising  a question 
as  to  whether  the  Department  has  contributed 
as  much  money  as  it  ought,  or  the  Board 
‘has  contributed  as  much  money  as  it  ought  to  these 
-schemes,  but  what  I want  to  put  before  you  is  that 
mo  matter  where  the  money  comes  from,  it 


must  be  found  if  the  poor  districts  are  to  be  developed,  IVou.  19.  1800. 
and  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  money  • — 
comes  from  the  funds  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  zr'  Henry 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  from  any  other  oran' 
source.  I say  whatever  Department  or  body  is 
charged  with  the  development  of  the  poorer  districts 
must  be  provided  with  funds  to  give  special  aid  to  de- 
velopment schemes  in  the  poor  districts. 

15912.  I quite  understand  that.  Assuming  that,  and 
without  any  question  of  who  ought  to  pay,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  existing  position  falls 
very  far  short  of  what  ought  to  be  given.  Take  it  from 
me  that  the  existing  position  is;  I put  it  in  round 
numbers,  they  have  spent  nearly  £11,000  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts,  of  which  about  £2,000  comes  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  nearly  £2,000  from  rates, 
and  nearly  £7,000  from  special  contributions,  payable 
from  the  Department’s  endowment  schemes ; there  you 
have  spent  nearly  £11,000  in  these  districts  for  work 
done  under  the  Department,  which  includes  these  sup- 
plementary schemes ; I understand  your  proposals 
would  amount  to  a drain  on  public  resources  of  a sum 
very  much  in  excess  of  that  £11,000  ? — Oh,  very  much, 
and  I base  that  opinion  on  this;  I am  assuming  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  doing  practically 
all  they  can  with  the  money  at  their  disposal,  and 
it  is  very  trifling  compared  with  the  needs  of  these 
poor  districts.  The  Board  have  spent  something  like 
£140,000  on  agricultural  schemes,  and  yet  there  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  improvement  effected. 

15913.  In  what  time  ? — Up  to  the  time  they  handed 
over  their  work  to  the  Department. 

15914.  At  the  time  they  handed  it  over-,  about  how 
much  were  they  spending  on  agricultural  schemes? 

(Mr.  Micks). — -From  £9,000  to  £11,000  a year. 

15915.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — How  did  they  come  to  give 
only  £2,000  over? — It  was  not  they  did  it;  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Memorandum,  deliber- 
ately relieved  them ; it  said  in  effect,  “You  cannot  con- 
tinue to  spend  as  much  money  as  you  have  been  spend- 
ing on  agricultural  schemes;  your  work  is  now  to  be 
mainly  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  estates,”  and  this  £2,000  a year-  was  given  to 
tlie  Department  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  as 
a contribution  towards  meeting  the  extra  expendi- 
ture these  districts  required.  The  Board  were  not 
asked  to  contribute  more. 

15916.  (Chairman). — Asked  hy  whom? — By  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Wyndham. 

15916a.  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Memorandum  proceeded  on 
the  basis  that  as  the  preliminary  basis  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  was  completed  it 
would  be  possible  and  proper  to  liberate  its  funds  in 
aid  of  the  secondary  work  of  the  Department.  £2,000 
was  to  be  given,  to  the  Department  and  the  other 
£9,000  to  the  purchase  scheme  on  the  ground  rightly 
or  wrongly  that  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  was  completed.  Mr.  Mitchell 
says,  in  his  evidence  at  Q.  1324,  before  the  C.  D.  B. 

Commission,  “ Mr.  Wyndham  drove  as  hard  a bar- 
gain as  he  could  with  the  Department  ” ? — I cannot 
speak  as  to  that,  but  I would  say  that  that  letter  or 
memorandum  conveys  quite  clear  what  '.was  the  inten- 
tion. 

15917.  (Mr.  Micks).—  1 As  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  is  completed”? — That 
is  as  it  becomes  completed’. 

15918.  “It  will  be  possible  and  proper  to  liberate 
its  funds  for  the  secondary  work  of  the  Department  ” ? 

— We  will  not  reach  that  Stage  for  a long  time. 


15919.  (Chairman).— I think  it  entirely  refers  to 
the  amount  they  are  going  to  hand  over.  “ In  the 
meantime  the  Board  will  be  willing  to  supplement  Hie 
work  of  the  Department  where  special  cases  of  wide- 
spread poverty  calls  for  special  assistance.”  The  De- 
partment rather  took  that  as  a promise  that  this 
£2,000  would  be  supplemented,  because  I find  in 
;heir  resolution  of  the  19th  July,  1906,  the 
Board  stated  that  they  “consider  it  urgently 
lecessary  that  their  financial  position  as  re- 
gards the  agricultural  work  taken  over  from 
;he  Congested  Districts  Board  should  be  dealt  with. 
ks  they  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  that  arrange- 
ment, the  sum  of  £2,000  voted  by  the  Congested  Dis- 
:ricts  Board  is  quite  inadequate,  and  the  Department, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board,  have 
jeen  supplementing  that  sum  from  the  moneys  assigned 
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to  them  by  Parliament  for  the  parts  of  Ireland  other 
than  the  congested  districts  on  the  understanding  that 
this  entrenchment  upon  their  Endowment  Fund  should 
bo  recouped  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  either  in  the 
manner  referred  to  in.  the  Chief  Secretary’s  Memoran- 
dum of  the  13th  October,  1903,  namely,  from  the  funds 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  or  otherwise. 
Since  that  date  the  deficit  has  not  been  made  good, 
and  the  Department  and  the  Agricultural  Board, 
in  their  anxiety  to  assist  the  Congested  Districts  m 
respect  of  the  work  taken  over,  have  annually  sup- 
plemented the  inadequate  sum  provided ; and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  voted  £10,000  to  these  districts  for  seed 
potatoes  in  connection  with  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  that  season.  Now  that  the  demands  on  the 
Endowment  Fund  for  schemes  in  the  non-oongested 
parts  of  the  country  exceed  the  total  annual  sum 
available,  it  will  be  neither  practicable  nor  legitimate 
for  the  Board  to  deplete  the  funds  intended  by  Parlia- 
ment for  those  parts  of  the  country  in.  order  to  apply 
them  to  districts  for  which  they  were  not  intended. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Board  find  it  necessary  to 
request  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  undertak- 
ing of  Mr.  Wyndham  and  supplement  their  Endowment 
fund  with  a special  provision  for  work  m the  Con- 
gested Districts;  otherwise  the  work  in  those  districts 
must  seriously  suffer.”  There  is  a Minute  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  given  in  evidence  her®-  Gn 
consideration  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  their  meeting  on  the  19th  Octo- 
ber the  Board  are  altogether  unable  to  agree  m the 
interpretation  placed  on  their  President  s Minute  ol 
the  13th  October.  They  are  clear  on  the  point  that, 
there  was,  at  the  time,  no  intention  on  the  Board  s 
part  to  increase  the  contribution  of  £2,000  then  made 
to  the  Department  apart  from  the  question  of  in- 
terpretation or  intention.  The  Board  find  their  nu- 
ances all  too  insufficient  for  their  own  meetings  and 
prescribed  requirements.  _ 

15920.  That  indicates  how  the  thing  stands'— It 
does,  but  I don’t  think  it  weakens  the  case  I am 
making,  viz.  that  the  money  must  be  found  for  the 
poor  districts  if  they  are  to  be  developed. 

15921.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  regards  the  expenditure 
that  Mr.  Ogilvie  just  now  referred  to,  you  don  t know 
any  details  of  that  lump  sum  ? — The  only  thing  I Know 
of  it  is  that  the  Board  were  very  much  surprised  at 
hearing  a suggestion  that  they  were  expected  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  seed  potatoes  supplied 
through  the  Department  in  poor  districts. 

15922.  Look  at  these  figures  ?— What  have  erection 
of  buildings  at  Athenry  to  do  with  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts ; it  is  fifteen  miles  away. 

15923.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — For  housing  of  stock  used  m 
the  Congested  Districts  ?— They  are  charging  £1,000 
for  housing  115  animals. 

15924.  That  is  the  capital  expenditure  which  I did 
not  include  ; I was  only  taking  the  current  expendi- 
ture?— But  even  on  the  figures  here  all  they  have  put 
on  the  Congested  Districts  is  158  bulls  in  respect  of 
that  expenditure. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie) . — No,  no;  please  don’t  misrepresent 
anything ; it  is  the  annnal  expenditure. 

15925.  (Mr.  Micks).— Or  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture?— I think  these  figures  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion; there  is  £1,050  down  for  maintenance  of 
stallions;  I would  like  to  know  how  much  per  foal 
that  is  for  all  the  foals  produced  in  the  Congested 
Districts. 

15926.  ( Chairman  to  Professor  Campbell). — Is  this 
return  correct;  do  you  adhere  to  it? — (Professor 
Campbell). — Yes. 

15927.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  I have  got  a fairly 
clear  conception  of  your  idea  as  to  how  the  school- 
masters might  co-operate  in  this  business ; the  school- 
master to  have  such  a supplementary  training  in  agri- 
cultural work  as  would  make  him  qualified  to  carry  on 
a farm  if  he  were  not  already  so  qualified? — (Mr. 
Doran). — A small  farm. 

15928.  In  working  that  he  should,  for  a good  deal 
oi  the  cropping,  employ  outside  labour  and  pay  for 
it;  do  what  work  he  cared  to  do  and  was  physically 
St  to  do  in  the  afternoons  and  Saturdays ; utilise  the 
services  of  the  pupils  for  the  pupils’  benefit  half  an 
hour  at  a time  on  three  days  a week,  putting  each  to 
appropriate  employment,  and  seeing  that  no  one  was 
put  to  work  that  was  not  suitable  for  his  strength  or 
years  or  intelligence;  that  by  this  means  he  was  to 
work  the  farm  so  as  to  make  it  a really  substantial 
element  in  the  instruction  given  in  his  school ; I think 
that,  is  about  the  position  ? — Yes. 


. 15929.  As  a practical  question  would  he  take  them, 
all  out  to  the  field  at  one  time,  the  same  half  hon7 
or  send  them  out  in  squads  ? — Unless  the  attendance 
at  the  school  was  large,  I think  for  the  ordinary  mraj 
school  he  might  take  all  at  one  time. 

15930.  There  would  be  perhaps  fifty  in  the  school?- 
Not  so  many  boys  I think ; lie  would  not  bring  the- 
very  young  children. 

15931.  He  would  have  to  send  the  young  children 
home?— No;  that  might  be  made  their  playtime-  I 
did  not  go  into  these  details. 

15932.  From  the  school  point  of  view  the  details 
count  for  a good  deal,  because  there  is  only  one  man  to 
run  the  school.  What  I wanted  to  get  at  is  how  far  you 
have  thought  the  matter  out,  whether  it  was  a physi- 
cal impossibility  ?— I would  not  think  so ; it  could  J* 
the  last  half  hour  before  going  home  if  the  playtime 
was  not  so  utilised. 

15933.  Do  you  think  the  boys  would  accept  that  as. 
an  adequate  play-hour  ?— If  not  let  it  be  a 'half  hour 
before  closing  school ; I think  if  the  instruction 
could-  be  given  in  the  manner  I am  endeavouring  to 
indicate  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  children  to 
learn  about  the  growth  of  plants  and  to  have  books 
dealing  with  such  matters.  If  those  who  were 
the  best  judges,  and  had  experience  of  the 
management  of  schools,  thought  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  children,  or  in  any  way  objection- 
able to  deprive  them  of  their  half  hour  recreation, 
then  I would  say  let  it  be  the  last  half  hour  of  the  day. 

15934.  Tli  at  is  to  say  it  would  be  the  time  when 
other  children  who  were  not  partaking  of  agricultural 
work  were  not-  in  school? — You  mean  if  the  instruction 
takes  place  in  the  technical  classroom? 

15935.  No;  I am  thinking  of  the  work  in  the  field? 
— In  all  these  schools  where  there  is  anything  like  a 
large  attendance  there  is  an  assistant  teacher  who  could 
deal  with  the  junior  classes  when  the  others  were  out 
15936.  There  would  not  be  an  assistant  teacher  with 
only  forty  boys?- -There  would  be  when  there  were 
sixty ; there  would  be  always  a monitor. 

15937.  If  there  were  sixty,  and  a monitor  left  with 
the  balance,  the  schoolmaster  is  to  take  out  all  those 
working  in  the  field,  which  might  be  anything  from 
twenty  to  thirty?— It  might  bo  up  to  forty. 

15938.  And  start  them  all  working  together  ?— His 
field  might  not  be  large  enough  for  that ; the  way  I 
would  answer  the  question  is,  when  I knew  the  exact 
number  of  children  I had  to  deal  with,  and  when  I 
knew  the  farm,  and  learned  the  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary to  give  them,  I would  fix  all  the  details. 

15939.  You  are  putting  a proposal  before  us  which 
has  not  been  before  us  yet  at  all,  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant we  should  get  a clear  conception  of  what  the 
proposal  is,  and  the  only  person  who  can  give  ns  that 
is  you? — I would  not  say  that. 

15940.  I am  perfectly  aware  of  all  the  schemes  for 
running  a school  farm  which  might  be  my  proposal 
in  my  scheme,  but  you  aro  putting  before  us  a pro- 
posal, and  I want  to  get  the  benefit  of  your  practical 
* experience?— I have  no  practical  experience  ot  tuat. 
15941.  No ; but  of  farm  work ; but  I want  to  s» 
what  you  fancy  is  the  position  of  a schoolmaster  tatt- 
ing out  boys  from  eight  to  fourtemi  and  starting  them 
for  half  an  hour  at  work  in  a field,  each  approp 
to  his  age.  and  giving  him  instruction  in  the  pri - 
ciples  of  agriculture  and  bringing  them  back  te  “b 
again  ? — Suppose  we  fix  the  number  at  twenty  i 
15942.  I think  that  is  a very  likely  number  pap- 
pose there  are  twenty  in  the  school  1 T01I r - 

of  those  every  alternate  day,  during  this  ha  ' 
what  objection  can  you  make  to  that.  . 

15943 J II  there  i.  noted, - left  with  tta. » 
— I get  over  that  by  fixing  the  last  half  hour 
day  for  their  instruction.  ? Tf  it 

15944.  An  addition  to  the  school  tim® ' , ']aV. 
is  necessary  to  clo  that  if  they  VT°*1  * Vddittenal 
time  or  during  the  school  hours ; tel  it  be  an 
half  hour.  , tr 

15045.  It  is  an  additional  period  of  school-  «*> 
it  becomes  necessary.  , for 

15946.  Half  an  hour  a clay  three  times i a <* 
each  pupil  ?-Or  you  might  reduce  the  number 
days  a week,  if  considered  sufficient. 

15947.  The  work  that  these  children  would  te 
on  the  farm,  I suppose  there  would  be  ^ 
supply  of  work  all  the  year  round  "utabte  ^ 
dren? — No;  there  are  times  in  the  year  w 
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-«nnld  be  no  work  to  do.  During  these  periods  the 
Teacher  would  take  them  over  the  farm  and  explain 
the  nature  and  feeding  value  of  the  grasses  m has 
ihav  • take  them  into  his  cattle-houses  one  day  and 
Bhow  and  explain  to  them  how  he  is  feeding  and 
treating  his  cattle;  and  on  other  days,  pigs,  fowl, 

15948.  Supposing  there  are  forty-six  weeks  in  the 
•school  year,  twenty-six  of  those  would  be  weeks  that 
jle  would  be  probably  taking  them  for  actual  work 
• on  the  farm  ?— Assuming  that. 

15949.  If  we  had  to  reduce  it  to  twice  half  an  hour 
a week  that  would  be  twenty-six  hours  a year  in  the 
£eld  that  each  pupil  would  get  ?— Instruction  on  the 

15950.  Do  you  think  the  advantage  of  the  farm  upon 
which  the  pupils  are  to  be  set  to  work  or  over  which 
they  are  to  be  taken,  and  which  should  be  farmed  by 
the  schoolmaster  would  counterbalance  the  expense 
it  would  involve?— I don’t  think  the  expense  would 
be  great,  as  the  schoolmaster  would  gladly  pay  a 
rent  for  the  use  of  a farm  from  which  he  would  get 
milk,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  his  family. 

15951.  It  is  quite  possible  that  managers  could  make 
.arrangements  for  the  master  taking  boys  out  to  walk 
•over  any  farm,  and  taking  ten  boys  to  weed  turnips  ? 

Yes ; they  sometimes  lose  crops  in  the  country  in 

consequence  of  not  weeding  properly ; it  would  have 
a good  effect  not  alone  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  crop,  but  the  instructor  would  set  the 
boys’  minds  on  a train  of  thought  in  connection  with 
-rural  matters. 

15952.  We  have  already  had  a large  amount  of  evi- 
dence, and  if  it  were  required  to  convince  us  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  having  school 
gardens  on  which  such  instruction  should  be  given, 
but  what  is  the  advantage  of  fixing  up  every  National 
: school  with  a small  farm  as  against  a school  garden  ? 

• — There  is  practically  no  difference  between  us  if  you 
approve  the  school  garden  ; the  farm  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  school  garden  plan. 

15953.  A school  farm  involves  a good  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility and  risk,  besides  being  costly  ? — There 
would  be  no  great  risk  or  responsibility  in  the  case  of 
a school  farm.  Large  numbers  of  schoolmasters  have 
farms  of  their  own  to  supply  their  family  with  milk 
and  vegetables.  Where  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take  a farm,  I consider  that  a mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  without  much  expense. 

15954.  (Chairman). — You  are  not  frightened  by  the 
•cost?— I explained  to  you  that  ji„I  found  the  cost  for 
•doing  it  thoroughly  and  generally  was  more  than 
•could  be  provided  for,  I would  put  the  schemes  into 
■operation  only  to  an  extent  that  with  the  means  at 


my  disposal  could  be  thoroughly  and  well  done,  and  You.  10, 1806. 
I would  not  squander  a given  sum  of  money  over  a Mr  He 
large  area  without  the  means  to  do  the  work.  Doian. 

15955.  The  whole  point  of  your  evidence  is  that 
these  poor  districts  require  special  treatment? — That 
is  what  I want  to  impress  on  you. 

15956.  Then,  that  special  treatment,  of  course,  is 
move  or  less  costly? — Yes. 

15957.  Can  you  in  fairness  to  the  non-congested — 
the  richer  and  better-off  districts — can  you  in  fairness 
to  the  non-congested  parts  of  the  country  charge  them 
with  rates  for  the  benefit  of  these  special  schemes  for 
the  special  treatment  of  Congested  Districts? — No,  I 
never  made  any  such  proposal. 

15958.  I don’t  say  you  did,  but  the  consequence  of 
that  is  that  the  extra  expense,  whatever  it  may  be, 

must  come  out  of ? — A special  grant. 

15959.  And  must  come  out  of  Imperial  funds? — 

That  is  where  it  ought  to  come  from. 

15960.  And,  therefore,  whatever  additional  ex- 
penses, assuming  your  scheme  to  he  carried  out  is 
caused  by  it,  comes  direct  in  one  form  or  another  from 
Imperial  funds  ? — Yes. 

15961.  And  you  are  going  to  give  us  some  estimate 
of  what  your  view  would  be  of  it? — If  you  really  de- 
sire  it. 

15962.  I think  it  is  a very  important  point?— But 
I thought  I made  it  quite  clear  that  my  intention 
only  was  to  make  general  suggestions. 

15963.  And  leave  us  to  work  them  out? — To  indi- 
cate the  general  plan  of  the  scheme,  and  then  the 
amount  which  would  be  spent  upon  it;  if  the  scheme 
is  sound  at  all  it  is  equally  sound  for  one  plot  as  well 
as  for  the  whole. 

15964.  I do  want  you  to  realise  your  own  respon- 
sibility, you  come  here  to  advocate,  and  you  have  done 
it  with  great  abilitv,  a particular  mode  of  treatment 
of  these  particular  districts,  but  you  have  left  us  abso- 
lutely in  the  dark  as  to  the  cost  of  that  particular 
mode  of  treatment,  we  can  only  see  that  it  would  be 
very  largo,  but  if  you  put  this  forward  with  a view 
of  our  acting  upon  it,  as,  of  course,  you  do,  I do  want 
to  have  that  part  of  your  evidence  a little  bit  supple- 
mented?— I have  already  said  that  I was  quite 
prepared  to  do  that  if  you  wished 
15965.  But  you  rather  seemed  to  think  that  that 
was  our  business  not  yours  ? — I rather  dropped  that 
expression  for  the  reason  that  I felt  you  were  sug- 
gesting it  was  all  nonsense,  and  I thought  I would 
not  waste  time  on  it. 

(Chairman). — Oh,  no,  I did  not  suggest  it  was 
nonsense,  but  we  want  to  see  what  is  the  cost,  and  if 
it  is  practicable  or  not. 


Viscount  Ikbrrin  examined. 


15966.  (Chairman). — You  are  an  Inspector  ap- 
pointed !by  the  Department ; will  yon  describe  your 
•own  functions  exactly  ? — Shall  I go  back  to  when  I was 
-originally  appointed.  On  July  1st,  1901,  I was  ap- 
pointed Transit  Inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  later  in  the  year  received  instructions  to 
report  upon  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railway  com- 
panies and  carrying  companies  in  Great  Britain,  espe- 
cially the  facilities  afforded  for  Irish  produce.  On 
this  and  subsequent  occasions  at  every  port  of  ship- 
ment in  Ireland  and  also  in  ports  where  produce  was 
landed  in  Great  Britain  we  inspected  the  methods  of 
handling  and  reported  on  a large  number  of  railway 
stations  inspected  in  the  interior,  i.e.,  the  centres  of 
distribution  of  Irish  produce.  On  these  oc- 
casions a large  number  of  leading  merchants 
in  the  trade  were  interviewed,  and  opinions 
were  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  Irish 
produce  on  the  markets,  and  especially  on 
their  respective  markets.  In  1901  and  the  four 
subsequent  years  inquiries  were  instituted  of  a similar 
nature,  but  much  more  extended,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  same  staff  worked  with  me  in  the  matter.  In  the 
•course  of  these  inquiries  a large  number  of  merchants 
were  interviewed,  many  suggestions  for  improvement 
in  both  quality  and  in  relation  to  the  transit  of  the 
produce  were  received  and  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  action.  In  this  connection  I should  like 
to  state  to  the  Committee  that  the  inquiries  as  to  com- 
plaints from  merchants  received  by  the  Inspectors  has 
been  a very  diminishing  quantity,  and  the  general 
-opinion  of  the  traders  in  the  markets  to-day  is  that 


the  efforts  of  the  Department  have  effected  considerable  Viscount 
improvement.  While  carrying  out  these  duties,  Ikerrin 
it  was  brought  home  to  me  personally  that  Irish 
produce  was  suffering  on  the  markets  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  want  of  a representative  similar  to  those  ot 
the  Colonies  and  our  competitors  from  abroad,  and 
without  entering  into  any  details  as  to  my  convictions, 

I leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  say  how  far  I was  justi- 
fied in  thinking  so.  To  show  the  justification  in  the 
minds  of  traders,  I may  say  that  a deputation  in 
November..  1905,  waited  upon  the  Department  and 
asked  the  Vice-President  to  appoint  an  officer  to  re- 
side in  Great  Britain  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
Irish  agricultural  produce  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
Commissioners  from  abroad,  and  subsequently  the 
Vice-President  asked  me  to  take  up  the  appointment. 

In  connection  with  that  I should  like  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee extracts  from  the  memorandum  of  duties  at- 
tached to  the  office:— First,  that  the  Inspector’s 
primary  duty  will  be  the  detection  of  frauds  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  Irish  butter,  eggs,  bacon,  and 
other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  Great  Britain, 
that  being  the  primary  duty,  the  others  axe  practically 
subsidiary,  so  1 need  not  go  into  them.  I had  some 
difficulty  in  taking  up  my  duties  at  once  owing  to 
illness  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a central  locality, 
but  I prpceeded  to  fake  up  a residence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, though  I was  working  before  that  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  Dublin. 

15967.  When  did  you  take  up  this  new  duty  ?— The 
■appointment  dates  from  1st  January  of  this  year. 

5 Z 
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15968.  That  differed  from  the  work  you  were  doing 
before  ? — It  was  of  a very  much  more  extended, nature, 
a new  appointment. 

15969.  Your  former  duties  were? — In  relation  to 
transit ; this  was  a new  office  entirely. 

15970.  Had  you  any  staff  ? — During  the  short  time 
in  which  I have  been  engaged  at  the  work  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I shall  require  assistance,  and 
on  that  account  I asked  the  Department  in  September 
to  give  me  an  assistant,  and  he  is  now  at  work. 

15971.  Up  to  that  time  had  you  no  assistant  at  all  ? 
— No.  And  I have  not  asked  the  Department  at  the 
moment  for  further  assistance  on  the  ground  that  I 
prefer  to  be  able  to  prove  a very  clear  case  that  such 
assistance  is  necessary.  There  is  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work  which  might  strike  any  person  not 
thoroughly  up  in  the  Irish  trade,  that  is  that  the 
Irish  producer  has  a very  considerable  advantage  over 
his  competitors  from  abroad  in  that  he  is  within  a 
day’s  post  of  his  market,  even  from  the  West  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  also  can  get  there  within  the  same  time 
himself  personally. 

15972.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  telegraphic  facilities  ? — It  is. 

15973.  Has  it  any  practicable  value  owing  to  the 
increase  of  telegraphic  facilities? — I think  it  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  travelling. 

15974.  For  post,  I mean  ? — Perhaps  not.  Generally 
this  would  certainly  appear  to  be  the  case  before  the 
revival,  so  to  speak,  of  the  dairying  industry,  which  is 
a comparatively  recent  growth,  and  the  producers  as  a 
rule  are  small  men  or  have  small  concerns,  and  I 
don’t  think  there  are  many  of  them  who  could  afford 
in  themselves  to  come  over  to  the  markets  where  their 
produce  is  being  sold  to  clear  up  arguments  which 
arise  in  matters  connected  with  the  trade ; there  are 
many  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  own  cogni- 
zance in  which  the  Department’s  Inspector  can  inter- 
vene without  either  doing  the  business  of  the  producer 
or  salesman  any  injury.  I have  frequently  in  the 
course  of  my  duties  in  connection  with  transit  heard 
complaints  that  producers  shipped  butter  or  any 
article  _ weekly  for  some  weeks  to  a salesman  and  it 
was  fairly  uniform  in  its  quality  and  realised  a fairly 
uniform  price 

15975  Where  were  they  shipped  from? — From  Ire- 
land, and  after  a short  period  of  three  or  four  weeks 
of  this  consistent  sending ; a bad  consignment  would 
turn  up,  and  arguments  would  immediately  aiise  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  salesman,  with  the  result 
that  frequently  the  salesman  said  he  would  have  no 
further  use  for  this  producer,  and  the  producer  in 
consequence  had  to  look  for  a fresh  market.  This 
argument  arises  very  frequently  in  the  case  of  weights, 
that  is,  short  weights  have  arrived  at  the  merchant’s 
stores  in  Great  Britain  which  have  been  no  fault  of 
the  producer,  it  has  generally  occurred  from  some 
heating  in  transit  or  from  the  butter  or  other  articles 
being  placed  too  near  the  engine-room  on  board  ship. 
It  does  occur  from  carelessness  in  some  instances,  and 
m other  instances  it  may  be  due  to  defective  weighing 
machines.  I have  had  many  instances  under 
my  notice  and  have  been  able  to  verify  for  myself 
that  the  weights  were  short. 

15976.  (Chairman). — You  have  been  able  to  repre- 
sent that  the  trader  was  right?— If  that  has  been  ne- 


15977.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  woidd  see  the  article  in 
time  to  satisfy  yourself  ? — I have  generally  on  those 
occasions  probably  seen  the  article  weighed,  and  then 
said,  Well  that  is  not  good  enough,”  and  when  the 
next  consignment  came  I would  be  there  to  see  it 
weighed  to  satisfy  myself  that  there  was  no  tampering 
with  the  produce  m the  merchant’s  store  or  before  it 
arrived. 

You  have  had  cases  of  the  sort?— In  London, 
Manchester,  and  the  North  of  England.  I am  resid- 
ing  close  to  Manchester  which  is  so  central  that  I 
come  up  to  London  and  do  a day’s  work  in  London  in 
the  day  and  get  back  again. 

15979.  (Chairman).— foa  must  exercise  your  own 
judgment  whether  it  is  worth  while  ?-Yes,  and  in 
dmw llkS  wat  lt;  wol,lld  not  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
J , ,would  agree  to  come  over  and  enter  into  a 
HbIe  m.  a merchant  s cellar,  because  he  would  not 
care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  time  lost  in  leaving  his 
cnorf  ???  the  expense  of  the  Ravelling  monfy 
15980. . (Mr.  Micks).- This  part  of  your  duty  is  Is  a 
-ort  of  intermediary  between  the  vendor  in  Ireland 
and  the  purchaser  in  England  ?-Not  unless  it  is  a 
case  where  fraud  might  be  suspected. 


15981.  You  mean  fraud  in  the  way  of  light  weichtf 
— If  it  was  a case  of  suspected  fraud  on  the  part  of  ^ 
consignee.  “*■ 

15982.  You  would  not  take  action  then  in  the  ' 
terest  of  the  vendor  in  Ireland  ? — On  both  sides  ln" 

15983.  (Chairman). — Supposing  you  came  to  th. 
conclusion  that  the  fraud  was  in  Ireland?— Then  t 
would  report  it  to  the  Department.  ’ 1 

15984.  (Mr.  Ogil  vie). — I rather  gather  that  this  ca*» 
of  short  weight  would  m most  instances  be  from  soml 
change  that  had  taken  place  between  the  departure  of 
the  produce  from  the  vendor  and  its  arrival  ?— Yes  T 
don’t  attribute  it  to  any  fault  of  the  producer  T iW* 
think  it  is  deliberately  done.  ’ 1 

15985.  (Chairman). — Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  that  sort  of  business  ? — At  certain  sea 
sons  of  the  year  I get  very  general  complaints  from 
merchants  who  show  me  consignments  of  butter  and 
have  them  weighed.  In  the  few  instances  I have  been 
able  to  report  to  the  Department,  I suppose  there  were 
twenty  reports  in  the  hot  weather,  but  in  many  of 
those  the  consignees  have  kept  me  deliberately  ipior- 
ant  as  to  the  source  of  production,  and  for  this  reason 
the  salesmen  in  the  market  are  in  very  keen  compe- 
tition with  one  another,  and  unless  they  are  absolutely 
confident  that  the  information  they  give  to  an  impar- 
tial official  cannot  leak  out,  and  won’t  leak  out,  thev 
will  be  very  wary  about  giving  the  source  of  produc- 
tion. One  thing  is,  there  is  the  law  of  libel  and 
slander  and  the  man  wants  to  keep  clear  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Traders  on  this  side  have  an  idea  in 
their  heads  that  if  a creamery,  butter  producer,  or 
egg  shipper,  is  reported  upon  as  not  carrying  out  his 
trade  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  that  report  is. 
given  in  officially  to  go  back  to  the  Department,  the- 
Department  holds  a whip  over  his  head  to  make  him 
do  it  right.  That  is  rather  a prevalent  idea  which, 
of  course,  I do  everything  I can  to  get  rid  of,  because 
the  whole  object  for  winch  I work  is  to  improve  the- 
methods  of  the  producer.  Irish  creamery  butters  are- 
now  standing  fairly  high  in  the  markets  in  every 
centre  of  distribution.  Another  class  of  butter  which 
is  produced  in  Ireland  is  known  as  factory  butter. 
Creamery  butter  is  understood  to  mean  a butter  made 
from  cream  which  has  been  centrifugally  separated 
and  not  blended  with  any  other  butter,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture  is  once  completed  the  butter  is  not 
again  re-worked  with  any  other  butter.  Factory  is 
understood  by  the  trade  to  mean  the  result  of  blending; 
together  two  butters.  And  creamery  butter  will  attain 
higher  prices  than  factory,  but  many  first-class  fac- 
tory butters  are  a better  and  more  palatable  article ■ 
than  very  badly  made  or  held  over  creamery  butter. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  quantity  of  butter  sold 
as  creamery  in  the  British  markets  largely  exceeds  the- 
production  of  creamery  butter,  and  the  quantity  pro- 
duced as  factory  correspondingly  exceeds  the  sales. 
This  misrepresentation  is  very  damaging  to  the  Irish 
butter  trade,  it  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  creamery 
buttei-,  whereas  if  each  class  was  sold  on  its  merits 
the  high-grade  factory  butter  would  receive  a return 
higher  in  my  opinion  than  the  low-grade  creamery 
butter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  factory 
butter  as  creamery  butter  prevents  the  latter  from- 
rising  in  price  and  prevents  the  good  classes  of  fac- 
tory from  taking  their  deservedly  high  places  on  the- 
market. 

15986.  Is  there  any  law  which  touches  that?— Tho- 
only  law  is  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  under  that 
the  Department  have  undertaken  some  prosecutions, 
but  the  difficulty  is  one  of  definition,  there  is  no- 
definition. 

15987.  Would  that  come  within  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act? — I personally  have  been  making  endeav- 
ours to  secure  purchases  for  the  purpose  either  of 
taking  action  either  by  arbitration,  or  by  putting  tho 
facts  before  the  Department  to  see  would  a prosecu- 
tion lie ; but  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture- 
and  Fisheries,  and  the  Department  has  no  power  to- 
take  proceedings  in  England,  and,  I believe,  not  in 
Ireland  now. 

15988.  Not  if  the  offence  was  committed  in  Ireland. 
— Not  as  a Department,  but  I think  that  is  one  of  the- 
suggestions  of  the  new  Butter  Bill.  In  most  of  the- 
cases  in  purchasing  these  butters  representation  has 
been  made  verbally  that  the  butter  was  creamery 
but  when  offered  in  writing  a strong  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  is  wanting  as  in  the  invoice  all  the  words 
are  “butter”  or  “pure  butter.”  There  are  severas 
firms  that  are  selling  factory  butter  as  creamery. 
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15989.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  they 
•Great  Britain. 

15990.  Are  there  any 

T0U  know?— There  are. 

Great  Britain,  which 


Ireland  ? — In 


n Ireland  as  far  as 

In  three  instances  in 

j ^ know  as  a fact,  cir- 

i'ssued  oSering  creamery  butter  at 


'rices  at  which  it  could  not  be  bought  m Ireland,  and 
E the  matter  was  brought  under  their  notice  the 
*ord  » creamery  ” has  been  struck  out  and  m two  out 
Tf  three  instances  the  word  “ factory  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  circular  in  red  ink  above  the  word 
-creamery.”  So  in  these  cases,  I think,  the  practice 
has  ceased  There  is  another  thing  which  injures  the 
Irish  trade,  that  is  the  sale  by  retail  grocers  of  what 
is  “lied  Irish  butter,  and  I think  I am  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that  can  be 
Sipped  from  Ireland  The  same  may  be  said  with 
reeard  to  Danish  butter,  but  I think  the  Danes 
have  so  long  a start  ahead  of  us  that  they  are  able  to 
.prevent  these  frauds  from  being  as  wholesale  as  they 

ari5991h  '(Chairman).— When  you  find  English  gro- 
cers selling  other  butter  as  Irish  butter,  what  do  you 
do?— In  those  cases  I am  now  getting  samples  taken. 

15992.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  entitled  to  take  a 
sample?— Only  like  any  ordinary  person,  walking  m 

'dni5993ylJAnd  then* tell  him  you  are  going  to  use  it  ?— 
If  it  was  for  analysis  the  Department  would  get  it 
..analvsed  for  their  own  information  only,  but  no  action 


cannot  give  much  information  on  it,  is  the  faking  of  Nov.  19,  laos. 

butter  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  known  to  us  places 

where  we  have  sufficient  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  rriQ_ 

positive  that  large  quantities  of  butter  are  being 

faked  ; and  in  three  that  I know  of  the  butter  is  being 

sent  out  from  those  places  in  Irish-shaped  packages, 

which  are  peculiarly  used  for  Irish  butter ; but  there, 

a^ain,  I don’t  wish  to  say  any  more,  as  otherwise 

these  particular  persons  might  be  put  on  their  guard, 

and  we  should  be  defeated.  Any  one  of  those  cases 

would  probably  require  months  to  work  up  evidence 

which  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  a court  of 

law  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

16001.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  all  these  cases  your  func- 
tion is  a double  one : to  do  what  you  can  to  pre- 
vent fraud,  or  have  fraudulent  persons  prosecuted  and 
brought  to  book,  but  probably  more  effectively  to 
secure  that  the  Irish  exporter  should  take  such  steps 
as  should  make  fraud  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  that  the  Irish  producers  generally  should  put 
their  stuff  on  the  market  in  forms  that  would  get  the 
best  price  ? — Yes  ; then,  at  the  same  time,  the  frauds 
are  of  such  a nature  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
anybody  from  copying  the  very  best  butter  an  Irish 
producer  could  send  out ; by  which  I mean  that  if  we 
reached  perfection  we  should  still  require  protection 
against  frauds. 

16002.  Is  it  part  of  your  functions  to  advise  the  Irish 
butter  trade  generally  that  certain  modifications  in 
their  manufacture  of  making  or  packing  or  forwarding 


uhTbe  taken  on  that  in  a Court.  There  could  be  no  would  impv0ve  the  prospects  of  the  trade?— Oh,  yes; 

- "•  ’ ” , li— ' — s Irish  or  foreign  suggestions  for  improvement  will  be  for- 

warded to  the  Department.  Another  form  of 
fraud  which  is  very  common,  but  has  been  diminished 
lately,  is,  I regret  to  say,  practised  mostly  by  our  own 
countrymen,  that  is,  hawking  in  carts  Irish  butter 
and  eggs.  A man  and  woman,  generally  his  wife  or 
his  sister,  will  have  a cart  in  which  they  will  hawk 
lound  a large  keel  of  margarine  and  sell  this  as  Irish 
butter  from  his  father’s  farm,  and  the  girl  at  the 
same  time  wifi  sell  eggs,  which  she  has  taken  out  of  a 
foreign  case,  as  eggs  from  her  fathers  or  mothers 
farmT  and  neither  the  butter  or  the  eggs  ever  saw  the 
other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel.  This  class  of 
dealer  of  course  is  very  hard  to  catch,  but  when  the 
law  has  got  hold  of  them  there  has  been  some  prose 


means  of  telling  whether  butter  \ 

by  analysis,  the  point  about  that — 

butter  does  not  only  include  butter,  but  very  large 
quantities  of  foreign  fats  such  as  margarine  are  sold 
in  the  name  of  Irish  butter,  and  there  are  many  of 
these  places— I have  over  100  at  this  moment  under 
• observation— where  I am  morally  certain  that  a very 
Urge  proportion  of  what  purports  to  be  Irish  butter 
is  nothing  more  or  'ess  than  margarine. 

15994.  Have  you  caught  any  cases  yet?— No,  1 can- 
not say  any  case  has  been  brought  before  the  Court. 

15995.  (Chairman). — Supposing  you  found  a case  m 
which  you  thought  you  had  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
it?— After  having  had  a sample  submitted  for  analysis 
-if  the  analyst  said  it  was  margarine  I would  then  get 
another  sample  bought  by  the  same  man  who  is  buying 
now  and  is  not  suspected  and  is  quite  m the  know, 
he  could  then  divide  it  up  into  four  parts  straight 

away  and  act  as  any  person  can  act  under  the  Food  t0  come  over  w wato.  ----  - 

and  Drugs  Act.  This  sale  of  margarine  as  Irish  ing  a great  deal  of  time  with  the  Inspector  of  the  Board 
•butter  cannot  have  anything  but  a very  damaging  of\  Culture  and  Fisheries,  who  is  specially  charged 
•effect  on  the  sale  of  Irish  butter  generally  throughout  . ^ prevention  of  frauds,  and  I think  it  is  very 
the  kingdom.  , , largely  due  to  his  co-operation  that  we  have  been  able 

15996.  Would  you  have  to  take  action  here  through  °et  a certain  amount  of  evidence  as  to  what  is 
-the  local  authority  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ?— Not  & on  in  these  fajdng  establishments.  I know 

necessarily  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  because  » tBin  the  Board  of  Agriculture  they  gave  me  every 

any  person  has  power  to  act  as  Inspector.^  I couia  assistance  in  that  respect  whenever  I required  it. 

' ' t my  own  name, 


have  generally  flitted  to  some  other  centre.  In 
regard  to  these  cases  of  fraud,  since  I was  appointed 
to  com©  over  to  watch  these  interests  I have  been  spend- 


person  who  I got  to  take  the  sample. 

15997.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—' There  are  certain  manufac- 
turers in  Ireland  who  manufacture  for  sale  both  mar- 
garine and  butter?— Yes. 

15998.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  articles  is  carefully  guarded . 
— There  is  one  case  I know  of  where  some  of  the  mar- 
garine slipped  into  the  butter. 

15999.  Suppose  the 


X name  ofX  assistance  in  that  respect  v 


16003  (Mr.  Micks).— What  is  the  nature  of  the  fak- 
ing ?— It  would  be  in  many  ways ; there  is  one,  for 
instance,  where  butter  lias  come,  we  will  say  from 
Siberia,  and  it  comes  into  London  or  into  Manchester 
and  is  there  worked  on  a table.  . . . . 

J^tddST^  fb ffaltort  exten?  or  probably 
8 P-  cent-  ^soldas  Irish- 


margarine  came  from  Ireland,  There  are' several  types 
which  it  migfit  well  do,  and  the  grocer  described  it  as  I necdentermto  that  th^nglish  market ; at 

Irish  butter?  is  the  fact  of  his  calling  it  butter  when  eggs,  they ffiold:  ahigh .pi ace  ™ n g ^ 


it  was  not,  though  it  came  from  Ireland,  sufficient  for 
.action  to  be  taken?— Oh,  certainly. 

16000.  The  action  would  lie  against  him  only  if  it 
had  been  sent  to  him  as  margarine.?— Yes  ; if  it  had 
been  consigned  to  him  as  butter  he  would  have  to 
prove  warranty.  Of  course,  there  is  one  point  m con- 
nection with  these  sales  of  margarine  as  Irish  butter : 
the  local  authorities  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  taking 
■of  such  samples  to  bring  offenders  to  punishment  for 
selling  margarine  as  butter,  but  beyond  that  they  have 
absolutely  no  interest  whether  it  is  sold  as  Irish  .or 
Danish  butter,  but  our  interest  is  whether  it  is  sold 
as  Irish  butter.  To  show  in  how  barefaced  a manner 
-some  of  these  grocers  trade  on  the  quality  of  Irish 
-creamery  butter,  the  week  before  last  I walked  into 
the  premises  of  a man,  and  asked  him  what^  butter 


at  from  12s.  to  14s.  6 d.  per  ten  dozen 
16005.  (Chairman)  ■ — What  rise  does  that  represent  ? 
—That  was  their  quotation  last  week.  . 

iSx to thal o».  is  a»< ito 

the  substitution  of  foreign  eggs  ^ ij  ®d 

of  this  process  are  c 


foreign'eggs  into  the  lrish  cas^ 

of  this  process  are  obvious  unless  ir  » * . n 

by  perhaps  a pad®  g^D|uito  ready  to  give  evidence 


hTlmd’got.  He  toidme  Danteh  and  Irish.  I said  c Department  will  give”  them  employment  fot^Ufo 

” Have  yovi  got  Irish  creamery ^ butter  ? or  £20  down.  Such  evidem 


offers  of  packers  who  ^ 

u that  is  not  much  good 

said,  he  had  not,  but  if  I came"  back  in  a few  minutes  ^ cdurwm  ^cross-examination.  Another  ^hod. 

'he  wool  I have  it  made  up  for  me.  That  is  quite  a 1d  be  to  deliberately  get  somebody  employe 

-frequent  thing.  Another  point,  and  one  on  which  I ulace,  but  even  then  on  erdss-exami  a 

must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  for  I really  P ■ 5 Z 2 
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Nov.  19,  190(5.  liis  evidence  would  be  very  much  discounted.  I think 
that  until  there  is  some  form  of  legislation  which  re- 
quires every  foreign  egg  to  be  individually  stamped  we 
will  never  get  to  the  end  of  this  fraud. 

16007.  Does  that  go  on  on  a large  scale? — On  a very 
large  scale ; I know  of  one  particular  place,  this  year, 
in  May  they  had  their  stores  packed  to  the  roof  with 
new  Irish  eggs  and  good  old  straw,  which  is  rather 
characteristic,  unfortunately,  of  some  of  the  Irish 
packing.  I kept  my  eyes  on  them  and  the  result  was 
they  got  rid  of  them,  but  all  the  eggs  coming  into 
their  place  were  foreign,  and  every  egg  sold  from  their 
place  was  sold  as  Irish,  and  the  process  was  going  on. 

16008.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  could  not  get  a satisfac- 
tory legal  proof  of  that? — Could  not  get  sufficient  in- 
formation to  even  accuse  them  of  It. 

16009.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  not  the  law  take  it  as 
adequate  proof  when  people  had  sold  100  boxes  of  Irish 
eggs  at  an  interval  during  which  they  could  not  show 
that  they  had  a single  egg  from  Ireland  coming  into 
the  place  ? — I am  afraid  not ; they  might  have  had  a 
cellar  in  which  they  had  them  stored  for  a considerable 
time. 

16010.  (Chairman). — You  could  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  on  them? — But  the  whole  burden  of  proof  lies 
on  the  prosecution. 

16011.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  been  able  to  get  any 
convictions  in  this  country  at  all? — I had  one  last 
week ; that  was  in  relation  to  eggs. 

16012.  Was  it  the  only  case  you  had? — It  was  the 
only  actual  case  we  had  in  court,  and  there  again  it 
was  a case  of  that  nature  which  is  about  the  only  class 
of  case  I can  see  any  prospect  of  taking  into  court. 
We  prosecuted  a firm  which  branded  the  ends  of  their 
egg-boxes  containing  eggs  which  came  from  Russia, 
with  the  words  “ Pat  Murphy,  Castle  Murphy  ” and 
in  the  centre  there  was  the  figure  of  a dancing  Irish- 
man, and  in  the  comer  in  small  letters  there  was 
" foreign  produce.”  The  Stipendiary  dismissed  two 
summonses  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  the  country  of  origin,  but  I relied  on  two 
other  points  in  the  Act,  and  only  got  a conviction  be- 
cause he  was  using  the  fictitious  name  of  a person  who 
was  not  bona  fide  carrying  on  business  in  connection 
with  such  goods.  If  he  had  a Pat  Murphy  I think 
he  could  have  escaped. 

16013.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  your  working  these  things  as  far  home  as 
you  can  get  them  has  tended  to  diminish  the  frauds  ? 
— Certainly. 

16014,  (Chairman). — Do  they  know  you  or  suspect 
yon? — Sometimes  where  I suspect  a man  of  doing 
something  which  I am  not  certain  I can  ever  bring  to 
a head  I have  deliberately  gone  into  his  place  and 
talked  to  him  several  days  running  so  that  he  can  see 
I have  him  under  observation. 

16015.  You  have  no  legal  rights? — None  whatever. 
I merely  enter  to  get  into  conversation  with  him.  To 
my  knowledge  there  is  a greater  fraud  which  is  in 
existence  with  regard  to  eggs,  and  that  is  that  the<re 
are  hundreds  of  small  shops  in  Lancashire  alone  sell- 
ing eggs  in  bowls  labelled  Irish  Eggs  at  prices  at 
which  they  cannot  he  anything  but  foreign.  Very 
poor  Irish  eggs  five  or  six  weeks  old  can  now  be  bought 
at . 11s.  for  120  or  11  for  Is.  That  is  the  wholesale 
price  in  Liverpool,  and  what  are  labelled  and  purport 
to  be  Irish  eggs  are  to-day  being  sold  at  12  and  up 
to  16  for  a shilling.  The  frauds  in  relation  to  this 
are  very  extensive,  but  I don’t  see  any  method  of 
dealing  with  them  unless  there  was  legislation  re- 
quiring every  foreign  egg  to  he  stamped. 

16016.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  that  you . would  recom- 
mend ?— Every  egg  imported  into  the  country  should 
he  individually  stamped. 

16017.  Do  you  think  such  a measure  ought  to  be 
taken?— Certainly  ; there  are  other  marks  similarly  to 
"Pat  Murphy ” which  are  under  observation.  In  re- 
lation to  this  particular  case  I should  like  again  to 
say  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  information  of  any  real 
value  from  members  of  the  trade.  They  are  particu- 
larly conservative  to  one  another,  and  in  that  case  I 
asked  two  or  three  members  of  the  trade  who  knew 
of  the  “ Pat  Murphy  ” brand  whether  they  would  come 
forward  and  give  evidence.  None  of  them  cored  to 
and  the  result  was  I had  to  telegraph  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  send  over  a colleague  so  that  he  could  corro- 
borate my  evidence. 


16018.  (Chairman). — Y our  work  to  some  extent 
laps  the  work  of  the  English  Board  of  Agricnltn^T' 
I don’t  think  so.  rare'- 

16019.  Supposing  these  facts  came  to  the  knowled 
of  one  of  their  inspectors  ?— This  case  was  put  to  tP 
Board  of  Agriculture,  but  their  method  in  this  ojutl 
would  be  this,  that  the  “ Pat  Murphy  ” was  a technL 
cal  offence  owing  to  the  words  “ foreign  produce  ” 
the  Board  had  no  particular  interest  as  to  wheth 
the  eggs  were  indirectly  supposed  to  be  Irish.  Th©1 
were  not  supposed  to  be  English.  They  were  foreis / 
and  on  that  account  they  would  not  undertake  a pro! 
sedition  against  the  firm,  but  would  first  of  all  write- 
to  them  to  state  that  they  considered  they  were  in- 
fringing the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and  if  they  did 
not  cease  after  that  letter  uhen  they  would  prosecute 
It  is  not  a question  of  making  them  cease  to  use  the 
brand  so  much  as  getting  publicity  to  show  that  some- 
body was  taking  action  with  regard  to  cases  like  this' 
to  prevent  other  offenders  doing  the  same  thing.  The- 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  ready  to  take  tliis  matter 
up  if  the  Department  pressed  it. 

16020.  Surely  if  there  was  a provable  case  of  in- 
fringement of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act?— They 
would  take  it  up  at  once.  3 

16021.  (Mr.  Micks). — To  that  extent  they  would  be- 
overlapping?— No,  sir;  because  I would  prepare  the 
evidence,  and  hand  that  evidence  to  the  Department 
for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  step 
I would  actually  take  would  be  to  see  Mr.  Haygarth 
Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  so  that  there 
would  not  he  overlapping,  hut  rather  co-operation. 

16022.  They  would  have  the  powers  ; you  would  be- 
only  a witness? — They  have  no  incentive  to  discover 
fraud. 

16023.  Surely  the  incentive  to  protect  the  British 
consumer  from  eating  Danish  eggs  when  he  wants-. 
Irish? — They  have  no  inspectors  for  tliis.  They  will; 
act  on  the  complaint  of  a private  individual. 

16024.  (Chairman). — You  are  doing  the  work  of  tile- 
policeman,  so  to  speak  ? — Exactly.  There  are  a great 
many  other  matters  of  fraud.  I am  informed  from 
several  sources  that  during  the  past  season  there  has 
been  an  increased  price  returned  for  Irish  butter  in 
spite  of  a very  much  increased  production  and  an  in- 
creased import  from  competing  countries,  and  I am 
told  by  some  that  this  is  partly  attributable  to  the- 
fact  that  there  has  been  somebody  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  form  of  a policeman  and  he  might  be 
knocking  around  any  time. 

16025.  You  mean  that  the  thing  has  been  looked 
after,  and  that  lias  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price?" 
— Yes  ; people  are  aware  there  is  somebody. 

16026.  Have  you  heard  that  on  good  authority!— I 
have  ; from  members  of  the  trade.  Another  form  of 
fraud  is  selling  Irish  butter  as  Danish.  I should  like 
to  make  a suggestion  to  the  Committee  to  consider  in 
their  recommendations  io  Parliament,  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  na  definition  ns  to  what  is  creamery 
and  what  is  factory  butter.  It  is  all  according  to  tbe 
custom  of  the  trade,  which  means  individual  opinion. 
I should  strongly  suggest  that  the  Committee  would' 
ask  that  the  Department  should  be  granted  powers  to- 
make  regulations  which  shall  define  the  various 
butters  made  in  Ireland. 

16027.  That  would  require  an  amendment  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  ? — Or  an  amendment  of  any 
Butter  Bill. 

16028.  Is  your  time  pretty  fully  occupied?— It  is 
very  fully.  I have  to  be  travelling  so  much  I gener- 
ally have  two  nights  in  the  train  a week. 

16029.  Where  have  you  to  go? — I go  to  Scotland 
and  I come  to  London  generally  about  once  every  ten 
days,  and,  of  course.  I go  to  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester and  all  the  large  centres. 

16030.  Have  you  fairly  satisfactory  sources  of  in- 
formation ? — Yes,  hnt  they  are  very  difficult  to  get. 

16031.  Do  you  get  assistance  from  the  local  authori- 
ties?— No ; I don’t  go  near  the  local  authority.  R 
anything  was  wanted  from  the  local  authority  I should 
go  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  ask  them  first. 

16032.  You  get  a good  deal  of  help  from,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture? — A good  deal  of  help. 

16033.  Does  the  trade  give  you  much  help?— Not 
very  great,  and  I can  quite  understand  that.  Thera 
are  some  men  who  are  only  too  ready  to  help  me  and 
give  me  every  support. 
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16034.  Do  you  receive  many  communications  from 
individuals? — Yes,  a great  many,  but  the  trade  is 
the  only  source  from  which  we  can  get  the  information. 

16035.  On  tho  whole,  you  do  get  a good  deal  of  in- 
formation?— A good  deal  of  information.  Of  course, 
not  as  much  as  I expect  we  will  get  when  the  work 
is  better  known.  I liave  only  been  six  months  con- 
tinuously at  it,  and  cme  has  to  get  one’s  self  into  the 
confidence  of  men. 

16036.  Have  you  many  cases  on  hands  at  the  pre- 
sent moment? — I don’t  know  liow  many  of  them  can 
come  to  fruition,  but  there  are  between  twenty  and 


thirty  alone,  and  all  small  frauds  like  the  retail  tfov- 19,  180-~ 
grocer.  There  iB  enough  to  keep  one  man  at  viscount 
work  for  another  twelvemonth.  This  ( producing  file)  ikerriu. 
is  a list  of  the  cases. 

16037.  What  you  have  said  related  to  eggs ; about 
other  articles,  bacon  and  poultry,  Irish  geese  and  Irish 
turkeys  ? — Yes  ; geese  and  turkeys  come  under  the 
head  of  poultry. 

16038.  Do  your  duties  extend  to  all  Irish  produce? 

— Yes.  If  a case  is  mentioned  to  me  which  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a fraud  on  anything  Irish  I also  see 
about  that. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th,  1906. 

At  31,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  London. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  ])igby,  K.C.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie,  c.b.  I Mr-  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Mrs.  Mart  Thompson,  m.a.,  examined. 


16039.  (Chairman).— You  are  the  representative  of 
the  Headmistresses  of  Irish  Secondary  Schools?— res. 

16040.  What  is  the  association  ? — The  association  is 
the  Association  of  Headmistresses  associated  with  the 
headmasters.  This  is  the  exact  title  (producing 
leaflet),  .and  the  list  of  schools  I represent  is  on  the 
hack,  there  are  thirty-nine  of  them. 

16041.  What  is  your  exact  connection  with  it  I — l 
am  their  representative  on  the  Advisory-  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department.  Perhaps  I had  better  give 
you  my  own  standing  so  that  you  may  know  whether 
my  views  are  of  weight.  I am  an  M.A.  of  the  Royal 
University,  and  an  ex-student  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  was  for  some  time  lecturer  m chemis- 
try at  the  Royal  Holloway  College.  I am  experi- 
mental science  lecturer  in  Alexandra  College 

16042.  Where  is  that?— It  is  the  principal  ladies 
College  in  Dublin,  and  I am  science  mistress  in 
Alexandra  iSchool.  Our  reason  for- wishing  to  send  a 
representative  at  all  was  that  we  saw  the  report  of  an 
adverse  criticism  on  the  work  of  the  Department, 
and  we  were  anxious  our  views  should  be  represented 
as  they  were  not  adverse. 

16043.  What  evidence  are  you  referring  to? — The 
evidence  given  by  Father  Dowling,  reported  in  the 
Irish  papers.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  by  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools,  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  as  an  educational 
factor,  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  work  done 
by  pupils  is  distinctly  educative,  and  develops  the 
reasoning  and  initiative  powers.  Where  the  science 
teachers  bear  in  mind  that  experimental  science  has 
been  introduced  into  secondary  schools  as  an  educa- 
tive factor,  composition,  handwriting,  and  other  things 
of  like  nature  get  their  proper  share  of  attention. 
Training  in  neatness  and  manual  dexterity  is  also 
given.  W©  find  that  the  system  of  work  by  which 
the  students  have  to  write  reports  of  their  own  work 
is  of  great  value  as  training  in  composition,  and, 
naturally,  in  spelling  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as  well. 

16044.  Is  it  the  reports  of  their  own  work  you  are 
speaking  of? — Yes,  there  are  note  books  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  consider  that,  quite,  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  actual  knowledge  acquired,  the  training  given 
has  already  begun  to  develop  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  pupils.  One  headmistress  said  to  me  lately,  “ I 
find  the  pupils  who  take  science  much  harder  to  satisfy 
than  the  others.  They  want  more  proofs  of  any 
given  statement,  and  they  have  learned  to  look  for 
them.”  Any  training  which  prevents  pupils  taking 
things  for  granted  must  he  of  some  value,  because  I 
find  that  the  great  fault  is  that  they  will  take  things 
for  granted.  But  we  find  it  is  beginning  to  make 
a great  difference  in  that  sort  of  thing.  We  notice 
that  there  is  a great  improvement  in  the  initiative 
power,  and  also  in  manual  dexterity.  I have  found 
on  several  occasions  in  my  own  experience  that 
pupils  have  suggested  to  me  modifications  in 
methods  of  setting  up  apparatus  which  I have 
found  of  great  advantage  afterwards.  Looking 
at  their  work  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
value  this  training  in  science  is  showing  very  good 
Tesulis.  Many  of  my  pupils  proceed  to  University 
work  afterwards,  and  I am  able  to  6peak  with  con- 
fidence from  actual  experience  of  the  excellent  results 
of  the  courses  organised  by  the  Department,  as  I 


teach  classes  for  matriculation  and  First  Arts,  and 
I was  also,  until  two  years  ago,  for  a good  many 
years  assistant  examiner  at  the  Royal  University  in 
experimental  physics.  Even  two  years  ago,  when  last 
I acted  as  assistant  examiner,  and  when  the  courses 
had  only  been  working  three  years,  I wias  surprised 
at  the  difference  in  the  style  of  answering  questions, 
and  it  was  quite  easy  to  see  that  in  many  cases  the 
work  had  been  made  np  by  actually  doing  the  ex- 
periments described.  My  experience  had  been  that 
students  when  they  had  to  do  science  work,  unless 
they  were  people  who  would  take  science  as  a special 
course  afterwards,  simply  made  it  up  from  memory 
and  forgot  it  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards.  It  is  a 
case  of  learning  a tiling  because  you  feel  you  must 
learn  it  for  an  examination.  That  is  a very  wrong 
system  of  education,  and  I think  it  did  the  pupil 
harm  before  the  advent  of  the  Department  brought 
laboratories. 

16045.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  examination  do  you 
refer  to? — The  matriculation  and  the  First  Arts  in 
the  Royal  University. 

16046.  A certain  proportion  of  the  pupils  in  the 
First  Arts  examination  would  appear  at  that  ex- 
amination essentially  upon  the  basis  of  the  work 
done  in  school,  as  distinct  from  the  work  done  else- 
where?— I think  one  may  say  that  as  regards  the 
First  Arts,  because  in  that  examination  they  were 
not  required  at  the  University  to  show  certificates, 
nor  were  they  required  to  pass  orals,  and  consequently 
they  were  not  called  up  to  town.  Any  teacher  who 
has  worked  in  Ireland  before  the  advent  of  the  De- 
partment brought  laboratories,  and  the  possibility  of 
being  allowed  to  teach  science  nationally  within  our 
reach,  knows  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  De- 
partment. It  was  very  hopeless  work  before  that,  unless 
for  the  honour  people.  In  a great  many  cases  science 
was  taken  in  intermediate  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  a certain  number  of  subjects,  and 
the  work  was  done  almost  entirely  from  books  in  most 
cases.  There  were  certainly  not  move  than  one  or  two 
school  laboratories  in  Ireland  before.  I do  not  know 
the  exact  number,  but  there  were  very  few.  I my- 
self have  gone  over  examination  papers  in  which  the 
candidates  gave  verbatim  pages  out  of  a well-known 
■ manual  of  practical  work— a very  excellent  work  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written — i.e.,  to  be  used 
in  the  laboratory.  But  what  advantage,  except  the 
doubtful  one  in  this  case,  of  memory  training,  could 
he  gained  by  learning  by  heart  directions  for  perform- 
ing an  experiment  the  pupil  had  never  seen?  It  was 
the  way  in  which  science  was  taught,  which  BerTCS  “ 
show  how  tremendously  handicapped  we  were,  vv 
had  no  money,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  persua  « 
heads  that  we  -required  apparatus.  We  could  Per*u*" 
them  that  we  required  apparatus,  but  not  that  ’ 
students  did. 

16047.  (Chairman). — Learning  by  heart  is  the  com- 
mon enemy,  not  only  in  science,  is  it  not  ? kes,  u 
I think  it  is  much  worse  in  science,  because  _ v 
learn  something  by  heart  you  do  not  in  the 
understand.  Another  point  about  the  training  g 
is  that  it  is  of  great  value  as  a preparation 
technical  instruction  afterwards.  In  fact  I thm 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  before  a student  en 
technical  school.  I can  speak  with  experience, 
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cause  for  some  years  I assisted  Sir  Charles  Cameron 
in  analysing  drags,  alkaloids,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
With  regard  to  the  system  of  inspection  we  consider 
that  it  5s,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  almost  all 
our  difficulties  in  that  quarter  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  staff  is  undermanned.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  number  of  inspectors  doubled,  if  possible.  We 
consider  the  men  we  have  had  extremely  good,  and 
■well  fitted  for  the  work,  but  there  are  not  enough 

°f  16048.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  working  to- 
gether the  system  of  inspection,  which  is,  I under- 
stand, the  method  of  the  Department,  and  the  system 
of  written  examination,  which  is  the  method  of  the 
Intermediate  Board.  How  do  they  work  ?— They  work 
■fairly  well,  but  most  of  the  difficulties  we  have  arise 
from  the  hard  and  fast  syllabus  which  does  not, 
perhaps,  suit  each  school.  I have  not  any  directions 
to  speak  about  the  dual  control,  but  we  all  recognise 
that  almost  any  difficulty  we  have  arises  from  that. 

16049.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  exactly  is  the  dual  con- 
trol you  mean  ?— Our  work  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Department,  but  for  the  honours  examination  the 
student  has  to  take  a paper,  which,  up  to  the  present, 
has  been  set  by  a man  appointed  by  the  Intermediate 
Board,  and  one  of  the  Department  inspectors.  I am 
epeaking  entirely  of  secondary  school  work.  Both 
sides  have  their  own  regulations,  and  we  find  several 
difficulties  occurring.  In  the  intermediate  a subject 
may  be  started  at  almost  any  grade.  For  instance, 
a student  who  has  not  previously  taken  a certain 
thing  may  take  it  next  year.  In  the  case  of  science 
you  must  begin  from  the  beginning  and  go  through 
the  ordered  course.  You  cannot  work  it  np  in  a 
given  time.  Thus  we  have  the  difficulty,  perhaps, 
of  a student  of  seventeen  being  obliged  to  work  in  a 
class  with  children  of  fourteen,  because  that  student 
has  elected  to  take  up  science,  and  has  come  from  a 
small  school  without  a laboratory,  which  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  has  permitted  not  to  take  up  science. 

16050.  Are  you  aware  t>f  any  arangememts  being  made 
so  that  the  Intermediate  Board  would  have  inspec- 
tors of  their  own  ? — Yes,  I remember  the  Intermediate 
Board  having  inspectors  of  their  own  for  a time. 
It  did  not  work  very  well,  becanse  the  science  men 
inspected  about  half  the  schooLs,  and  did  not  inspect 
mine  or  a number  of  large  schools,  but  wrote  a report 
on  the  condition  of  all  the  schools.  We  were  very 
angry,  and  I took  the  trouble  to  inquire  from  the 
different  heads  what  schools  were  inspected. 

16051.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Pupils  allowed  to  enter  a 
higher  class  in  literary  subjects  may  be  required,  be- 
cause of  want  of  preparation,  to  go  into  a lower  class 
of  science.  The  matter  has  to  do  with  regulation,  not 
with  the  matter  of  inspection  ? — 'Not  with  the  matter 
of  inspection  at  all.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  regula- 
tion. 

16052.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  regulation  is  almost 
a necessity  unless  you  can  make  some  special  arrange- 
ment, because  I do  not  suppose  you  will  suggest  that 
these  old  pupils  who  have  done  no  science  should  be 
put  into  the  highest  class  in  science? — It  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  You  cannot  get  over  it. 

16C53.  The  difficulty  is  not  one  of  comparison  of 
regulations  between  ihe  two  Boards,  but  because  of 
the  difficulty  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  science 
instruction  do  not  obtain  in  all  your  Intermediate 
schools.  I think  that  is  it  ? — Yes  ; if  there  were  not 
a condition  that  some  schools  are  excused  science,  and 
some  schools  have  to  take  it,  the  thing  would  be  all 
right. 

16054.  This  difficulty  to  which  you  point  is  not  one 
arising  from  any  want  of  arrangement  between  the 
two  Boards? — I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  avoided  as  long  as  certain  schools  do  not  take 
science.  As  regards  oiur  official  relations  with  the 
Department  the  head  mistresses  express  their  satis- 
faction with  the  smoothness  of  working.  They  re- 
cognise the  courteous  consideration  and  reasonableness 
shown  at  all  tames  by  the  officials.  The  Advisory 
Committee,  we  consider,  is  a most  excellent  institu- 
tion, and  we  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  so  given  and  the  considerate  way  in  which 
our  suggestions  are  received  and  adopted  where  pos- 
sible. It  has  been  quite  a new  tiling  with  us  in  Ire- 
land to  he  consulted  at  all  as  regards  inspection. 

16055.  (Chairman). — How  i®  this  Committee  com- 
posed?— It  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  schools  and  re- 


presentatives of  the  various  teaching  associations  such  NoVm  20, 
as  the  Headmasters’  Associatoin.  They  are  summoned  \t„, 
at  least  once  a year,  and  are  selected  as  heads  of  the  Thompson, 
different  teaching  associations — the  Headmasters’  As-  m.jl 
sociation  and  my  association,  representatives  of  Con- 
vent schools,  and  various  large  schools. 

16056.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — They  are  selected  by  the  as- 
sociations and  not  by  the  Department? — Yes ; they 
are  selected  by  the  associations  to  meet  the  Depart- 
ment, and  they  are  given  considerable  notice  and 
asked  to  bring  forward  points  which  they  either  obioct 
to  or  points  on  which  they  wish  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment. Having  collected  the  various  views  of  the 
people  whom  they  represent  they  meet  the  officials  of 
the  Department  and  talk  over  matters. 

16057.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Department  asked  these 
associations  to  nominate  representatives  to  sit  on  this 
Advisory  Committee,  and  each  association  nominated 

16057a.  Are  the  members  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment?— Not  actually. 

16058.  Perhaps  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  that? — I 
am  perfectly  sure. 

(Mr.  G-.  Fletcher). — Some  are  nominated  by  the  De- 
partment and  others  by  the  Associations. 

16059.  (Chairman). — It  comes  to  this,  that  there  are 
nine  representative  members  appointed  by  the  differ- 
ent associations,  and  three  others  axe  nominated  by 
the  Department. 

16060.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — These  three  being ? 

(Chairman). — Mr.  Haslet,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr. 

Moore.  These  are  heads  of  schools  also. 

16061.  (Mr-  Ogilvie). — So  that  the  whole  Committee 
is  made  up  of  heads  of  schools,  three-fourths  of  them 
being  selected  by  the  Associations  and  the  other  fourth 
being  selected  from  individual  schools  by  the  Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

16062.  (Chairman). — The  four  witnesses  who  are  to 
give  evidence  before  us  to-day  are  representative  mem- 
bers, not  nominated  members? — Yes. 

16063.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  have  it  suggested  to  us 
that  in  some  at  ieast  of  these  schools — and  rather  by 
implication  an  important  proportion  of  them — the 
teaching  has  not  been  characterised  by  that  accuracy 
of  observation  and  honesty  of  record  that  on©  generally 
regards  as  an  essential  part  of  the  training  in  science 
teaching.  I would  like  to  have  your  views  on  that 
point?— So  far  as  my  experience  goes  with  regard  to 
the  schools  I have  had  to  do  with  and  the  schools  in 
which  I have  seen  the  teaching  I think  the  work  has 
been  very  fairly  and  honestly  done.  I think  every- 
thing is  done  to  make  the  pupils  do  the  experiments 
which  they  are  given  and  honestly  record  the  results. 

I do  not  think  I have  seen  anything  nor  have  I heard 
— so  far  as  the  classes  I represent  are  concerned — of 
any  case  in  which  there  has  been  dishonest  work.  I 
think  the  desire  has  been,  to  make  the  pnpil  experiment 
for  himself,  and  to  record  what  he  has  found.  Is 
that  exactly  what  you  mean  ? 

16064.  That  is  what  I mean.  The  suggestion  was 
that  however  excellent  the  aim  of  the  teacher  might 
he,  perhaps  carefully  written  out  notes  represented 
something  other  than  carefully  made  experiments,  and 
accuracy  in  the  note  book  did  nob  represent  accuracy 
in  observation,  and  that  that  was  due  to  either  slip- 
shod supervision  by  inspectors  or  actually  an  indica- 
tion that  the  inspectors  were  willing  to  accept  such 
things.  In  fact,  it  was  put  to  us  that  the  work  of  the 
pupil  was  of  that  character,  though  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  fault  of  the  teachers,  who  took  their  cue 
from  the  inspectors.  Have  you  heard  of  any  inspec- 
tors whose  work  would  give  any  colour  to  such  observa- 
tions as  these? — Never.  The  inspectors,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  them,  have  been  most  painstaking  and  most 
careful  to  see  that  the  work  was  the  student’s  own. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  inspector  would  much 
prefer  the  notebook  which  was  not,  perhaps,  abso- 
lutely neat.  In  fact,  I do  not  think  they  like  small, 
neat  hooks,  because  they  prefer  that  the  student 
should  do  the  work  straight  _ into  the.  notebook  and 
anything  like  doing  work  previously  written  on  scraps 
of  paper,  and  then  making  a fair  copy  on  bo  the  note- 
book is  very  much  objected  to.  I have  found  that 
all  through  in  the  case  of  any  inspectors  with  whom 
I have  had  to  do. 

3)6065.  In  the  matter  of  laboratory  training,  as  you 
properly  observed,  not  only  was  the  knowledge  that 
was  acquired  very  real  and  very  effective  and  very 
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satisfactory,  but  that  the  methods  by  which  that  know- 
ledge was  acquired  and  the  methods  of  teaching  were 
such  as  to  have  excellent  effect  upon  the  pupil  gener- 
ally. I should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  how  far 
you  feel  that_ihe  science  teaching  carried  out  on  the 
methods  that  are  encouraged  by  the  Department  and 
their  inspectors  is  really  an  effective  part  of  the  moral 
training  of  the  pupils  in  regard  to  honest  accuracy  of 
observation  and  honesty  of  record,  and  generally  malt- 
ing quite  sure  of  a thing  before  they  say  it  ? — I think 
it)  has  had  an  extremely  good  effect  on  the  student, 
because  a great  deal  of  book  work  gives  one  the  feeling 
that  there  must  be  a certain  correct  result. 
When  they  find  they  are  obliged  to  record  their  result, 
whether  the  result  be  absolutely  as  they  have  written 
it  or  not,  they  realise  for  one  thing  that  they  must  be 
absolutely  honest,  and  that  you  must  be  able  to  take 
their  word  for  what  they  have  done. 

16066.  So  that  speaking  of  your  experience  with 
girls  you  would  say  that  the  teaching  of  science  is  of 
advantage,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  gene- 
ral knowledge,  but  also  with  a view  to  their  future 
afterwards,  whether  scientific  or  domestic,  and  also  as 
to  their  general  mental  training? — As  to  general  men- 
tal training  we  think  it  is  extremely  good,  because 
girls  are  extremely  prone  to  take  things  for  granted. 

16067.  Have  you  had  anything  whatever  in  the  in- 
structions of  the  Department  or  in  the  directions  of 
their  inspectors  that  would  hamper  you  in  using 
science  instruction  for  the  best  possible  purposes  as  a 
pant  of  the  school  training  ? — I do  not  think  so  at  all 

16068.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  found  great  improvement 
in  the  results  of  the  education  in  Ireland  a few  years 
after  the  new  system  was  started? — I have  as  regards 
science. 


16069.  Were,  there  laboratories  in  most  of  the  second 
ary  schools  in  England  at  the  time  you  were  Lecture 
in  Holloway  College? — That  I could  not  say.  There 
were  laboratories  where  we  got  our  County  Council 
scholars  from.  The  laboratory,  in  Holloway  College 
was  a good  one.  '' 

16070.  Are  you  aware  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  in 
this  respect  was  because  no_  funds  were  supplied  or 
because  no  funds  were  supplied  until  much  later  than 
they  were  supplied  in  England  ?— -I  presume  that  was 
the  reason. 

16071.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).— Do  you  know  as  a matter  of 
fact  that  the  laboratories  of  which  you  had  acquaint- 
ance in  England  were  supplied  by  public  money?— I 
do  not  know.  I could  not  speak  of  that  at  all. 

16072.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — It  is  your  impression  at  all 
events  ?— I had  nothing  to  go  upon  at  all.  It  is  some 
time  ago  now,  and  I could  not  say.  I know  we 
got  County  Council  scholar’s  who  worked  in  labora- 
tories, but  what  laboratories  I could  not  tell.  I have 
seen  different  laboratories  in  High  Schools,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  were  supplied  by  public  money. 

16073.  (Mr-  Ogilvic). — And  they  were  schools  corres- 
ponding with  the  schools  you  are  now  speaking  of?— 
Yes. 

16074.  (Mr.  MirJcs). — These  would  be  for  secondary 
schools  or  better  class  people? — In  secondary  schools 
I saw  several  laboratories  at  the  time. 

16075.  I am  thinking  more  of  the  poorer  people’s 
institutions,  where  they  could  not  afford  to  provide 
laboratories  ? — I cannot  say  anything  at  all  about  Eng- 
land as  regard  that.  We  are  all  like  that  in  Ireland. 
It  does  not  matter  what  class  we  are,  we  have  not  got 
any  money. 
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16076.  (Chairman). — You  represent  on  the  Com- 
mittee the  Teachers’  Guild : what  is  your  connection 
with  the  Mount] oy  School,  Dublin? — I have  been 
headmaster  for  the  past  ten  years.  I was  the  first 
headmaster,  and  previous  to  my  appointment,  I had 
been  teaching  for  three  and  a half  years  as  assis- 
tant master  at  the  High  School,  Dublin.  I have  taken 
degrees  at  both  the  Irish  Universities.  I took  my 
degree  in  mathematics  in  the  Royal  University,  and 
in  mathematics  and  experimental  physics  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

16077.  Would  you  just  follow  your  own  course  as 
to  what  you  wish  to  say?— I could  speak  to  you  by 
way  of  comparing  the  condition  of  science  teaching  in 
Ireland  before  the  Department  came  into  existenoe 
and  afterwards.  I was  taught  some  subjects  under 
the  old  Science  and  Art  Department.  I refer  to  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  no  subject  that  I was 
taught  were  there  any  instruments  in.  the  school  ex- 
cept in  the  subjects  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  In 
connection  with  that  subject  a considerable  number 
of  experiments  were  performed,  but  they  were  all 
performed  by  the  teacher.  There  was  only  one  set  of 
instruments  in  the  school.  I don’t  know  that  instru- 
ments had  been  required  or  suggested  in  connection 
with  other  subjects.  I got  a first  class  in  the  elemen- 
tary stages  and  advanced  stages  of  some  subjects  with- 
out seeing  any  instruments.  Subsequently,  as  assis- 
tant master  in  the  High  School  I taught  the  same 
science  subjects,  and  had  sets  of  instruments,  some  of 
which  the  boys  never  used,  in  fact  they  scarcely  saw 
them.  It  was  only  necessary  to  have  one  set  of  in- 
struments for  a subject,  and  when  any  particular 
subject  was  being  dealt  with  the  instruments  were 
produced.  The  teaching  was  all  done  from  a text- 
book. The  instruments  were  produced,  but  there  was 
no  further  use  made  of  them. 

16078.  You  .are  speaking  of  the  old  state  of  things : 
tell  us  as  to  the  present  conditions? — Under  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  a list  of  apparatus  is  sug- 
gested, and  a certain  number  of  sets  of  instruments 
must  be  available  for  a class. 

16079.  You  have  been  head  master  during  the  whole 
■of  the  time  of  the  Department  ? — Yes.  and  some  years 
previously.  Mount  joy  School  was  opened  in  1896. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  Department  we  taught 
the  usual  subjects — Mathematics,  English,  Classics, 


French,  Modern  Languages,  and  other  subjects. 
There  was  little  or  no  science  taught  in  the  earlier 
years,  it  was  taken  up  about  1901,  and  since  that 
time  the  Governors  have  built  a new  science  labora- 
tory, costing  £1,500  or  £1,600.  We  work  through  the 
first  and  second  years’  courses  as  suggested  by  the 
Department — the  preliminary  course  leading  on  to 
special  courses — and  of  the  special  courses  for  the 
third  and  fourth  year  wo  have  selected  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  Boys  who  pass  through  that  course  and 
work  through  the  special  course  in  mechanics  require 
no  further  teaching  in  mathematical  physics  for  the 
Pass  degree  in  Dublin  University ; the  only  addi- 
tional subject  required  being  a little  optics.  In 
statics,  dynamics  and  hydrostatics  we  cover  the  whole 
syllabus  for  the  Pass  degree.  The  standard  in  the 
subject  of  mechanics,  as  l’equired  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  up  to  1893  or  1894,  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  a year  behind  the  present  standard.  There 
is  quite  a year’s  work  required  now  in  advance  of 
what  was  required  before,  so  the  standard  in  that 
subject  is  much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  old.  days. 
The  third  year's  syllabus  is  as  nearly  as  possiblejhe 
same  as  the  earlier  standard.  As  regards  the  courses 
prescribed  by  the  Department,  they  seem  very  suit- 
able for  boys  of  the  ages  suggested.  We  experience 
the  difficulty  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Thompson.  In  the 
case  of  boys  of  fifteen  or  seventeen  joining  an  Inter- 
mediate school  without  previous  training  in  science,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  those  boys  classified  and  to  mate 
arrangements  allowing  them  to  take  the  fiist  year® 
science  course  instead  of  the  course  that  the  majority 
of  the  boys  of  their  class  are  capable  of  taking.  I*14 
difficulty  was  partly  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Thompson, 
it  arises  in  part  from  the  regulations  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  but  not  entirely  so.  Some  boys  re- 
main at  the  National  schools  up  to  fifteen  or  sixtM  . 
and  they  may  then  join  Intermediate  schools  witno 
any  previous  training  in  science.  In  some  Nations 
schools  a little  science  is  done,  and  that  is  recg- 
nised  by  the  Department.  If  a boy  has  woi 
through  a course  of  science  in  the  National  school, 
Department  are  prepared  to  recognise  that  as  a 
qualification,  and  to  allow  the  boy  coming  in  ... 
way  to  proceed  to  a higher  course  than  that  Pre®® 
for  the  first  or  second  year,  as  the  case  may  be.^ 
16080.  Is  there  any  large  number  of  Naimn 
schools  where  there  is  a science  course?  1 don 
there  is. 
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16081-  I suppose  they  leave  too  early  ?— About  five 
nr  six  years  ago  the  National  Board  suggested  a course 
i„  <»  to  do*  ia  schools, , tel  Jej 

' Ji-nnted  with  .a  great  number  of  difficulties,  and 
tad  itextremely  hard  to  carry  it  out.  The  teachers 
WOT©  not  qualified  to  teach  science.  There  was  no 
apparatus  forthcoming,  and  the  scheme  was  not  uni- 
versally .adopted.  I think  it  as  now  an  optional 
matter  .and  that  few  schools  take  it  up.  For  this 
nurenit  session  some  boys  joined_  my  school  from 
National  schools.  One  boy  in  particular  had  worked 
through  a science  course  with  has  father,  Who  is  a, 
National  school  teacher,  and  apparently  a very  good 
‘man  and  the  Department  recognised  his  work  as  suffi- 
cient qualification  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  a third 
year’s  course,  which  suited  our  arrangements  very 

W 16082.  He  was  fit  for  it?— Tea;  in  other  subjects 
he  was  quite  fit  for  a high  class,  and  the  Department 
also  recognised  him  as  fit  in  this  also. 

16083.  (Mr.  Ogilm).— Before  yon  pass  from  the 
Question  of  boys ‘coming  from  the  National  schools— 
do  you  not  find  a difficulty  in  other  departments  than 
science  with  such  boys?— That  is  quite  true.  We  have 
some  difficulty  to  work  up  such  boys  in  languages  to 
qualify  as  Intermediate  students.  A boy  must  take 
one  language,  and  it  presents  the  same  difficulty,  but 
not  quite  to  the  same  extent.  An  odd  boy,  who  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  other  subjects,  and  is 
only  a beginner  in  a language,  may  have  separate 
attention  from  a junior  teacher  whale  has  class  is 
taking  the  ordinary  lesson  from  itheir  proper  teacher, 
and  .after  a few  months  his  progress  may  enable  him 
to  join  in  the  ordinary  lesson  of  his  class  in  this 
new  subject  also.  , . , , . .. 

16084.  (Chairman). — Meanwhile  is  he  doing  the 
other  work  of  the  school?— Yes ; the  difficulty  is  not 
so  great  in  connection  with  languages  as  with  science. 

16085.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).-^T\vz  difficulty  is  not  so  great 
beoause  you  can' get  a special  pupil  in  a language  to 
go  through  two  years’  work  in  one,  so  as  at  the  end  of 
has  first  year  to  carry  him  into  another  class  ? — Yes. 

16086.  But  you  cannot  do  two  years’  science  in 
one  ; the  boy  oould  not  get.  along  with  science  without 
experiments,  because  you  have  to  carry  on  laboratory 
work  in  an  even  way  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible unless  in  very  special  circumstances  to  carry  a 
pupal  through  a .two  years’  course  in  one.  I have  done 
that  in  connection  with  mechanics,  with  one  pupil, 
but  he  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
subject. 

16087.  It  is  the  ordinary  difficulty  of  transferring 
from  an  elementary  school  to  a secondary  school  at  an 
advanced  .age,  exaggerated1  in  the  case  of  science  ? — I 
mention  these  oases  as  .a  supplement  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son’s statement.  Mts.  Thompson  also  mentioned  the 
Advisory  Committee.  It  is  greatly  appreciated, 
being  ithe  first  .attempt  at  any  form  of  Democratic 
Educational  Government.  The  representatives  of  the 
schools  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  country  before  the  existence  of  this 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Intermediate  Board  re- 
ceived memorials  from  the  scholastic  .associations,  and, 
of  course,  the  statements  forwarded  in  that  way  were 
considered,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring 
the  representatives  of  the  schools  in  direct  contact 
with  iffie  .authorities  before  the  Advisory  Committee 
was  established-  It  'has  been  .found  very  helpful. 


16092.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  take  your  own  Associa-  .Vov.  20, 190 A 
tion,  it  would  consider  at  its  meetings  any  points  that  Williani 
were  likely  to  be  worthy  of  presenting  before  the  De-  fotfonon. 
partment? — Any  point  that  occurs  to  any  member  of 
the  Guild  would  be  mentioned  at  some  of  the  meetings 
which  are  frequently  held  during  the  year. 


16088.  (Chairman). — When  was  the  Advisoty  Com- 
mittee started? 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — I think  the  year  in  which  I came. 

('Witness). — I remember  it  back  as  far  as  1903.  I am 
not  sure  how  long  before  that  it  was  in  existence. 

16089.  (Chairman). — Whon  does  it  meet? — It  meets 
once  a year. 

(Mr.  Fletcher).  —At  least  onoe  a year ; it  began,  the 
first  year  of  the  work. 

16090.  In  practice?— It  meets  more  than,  once  a 
year.  We  .ask  for  suggestions  from  the  representatives 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee.  These  things 
are  printed  and  circulated,  and  we  know  the  various 
points  requiring  to  he  discussed. 

16091.  Do  you  think  once  a year  often  enough  for 
the  purpose? — Of  course,  once  a year  we  are  able  to 
make  suggestions  concerning  the  course,  and  usually 
a year’s  experience  is  a right  one. 


16093.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you,  as  representing 
the  Guild  on  this  Committee,  would'  be  sufficiently  in- 
formed to  speak  as  to  the  general  sense  of  the  Guild’s 
feeling  in  the  matter  ? — Yes,  and,  of  course,  being  a 
member  of  the  Schoolmasters’  Association,  I know  the 
feeling  in  the  matter  there  also. 

16094.  (Chairman). — What  is  the  next  point  you 
wish  to  lay  before  us? — As  to  the  question  of-  the 
supervision  of  the  inspectors  and  the  work  done  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  schools.  I have  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  degree  of  personal  knowledge  the  in- 
spectors have  been  able  to  acquire  of  the  individual 
pupils  during  a year’s  work.  At  almost  eveo-y  visit  of 
the  inspector  I inquire  his  opinion  on  the  progress  of 
the  work,  .and  from  time  to  time  he  is  able  to  tell  me 
very  accurately  what  each  boy  is  doing  .and  what  he 
thinks  of  the  work  as  a whole.  This  information  I 
have  found  to  be  tolerably  accurate — marvellously  ac- 
cunate — ‘for  the  .amount  oifi  time  he  has  been  .able  to 
give  to  it.  When  an  inspector  comes  he  passes  round 
the  whole  of  the  classes.  He  takes  (the  note-book  of 
each  individual  pupil,  looks  through  it,  and  discusses 
with  .the  'boy  the  experiment  he  is  doing,  and  takes 
notes  of  the  pupils  individually.  The  inspection,  as 
far  as  I have  seen,  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  done. 
The  inspector’s  suggestions  by  way  of  improving  ex- 
isting conditions  have  always  been  very  much  to  the 
point  and  very  helpful. 

16095.  (Mr.  Ogilm).— Bearing  in  mind  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son’s suggestion  that  there  should  be  more  inspectors, 

I should  like  to  have  yotur  view  as  to  how  far  the  ex- 
perience of  teachers  and  headmasters  in  schools  doing 
science  work  in  Ireland  has  progressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  their  opinion  one  as  to  the 
relative  qualifications  of  pupils  of  such  value  that  the 
Department’s  inspector  might  ascribe  a higher  value 
to  that  and  might,  therefore,  no*  find  it  necessary  to 
visit  a school  and  the  laboratory  so  frequently  or  for 
so  long  periods  ?— That  ie  with  a view  to  diminishing 
the  number  of  visits  from  the  inspector? 

16096.  Perhaps  I might  develop  what  I want  to 
put  to  you  ; I am  anxious  to  have  your  opinion.  The 
point  is  this,  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Department 
at-  present  do  more  than  inspect  the  work  of  the  school 
or  science  classes  in  a general  way.  The  inspector  is 
not  satisfied  merely  to  find  the  work  of  the  science 
classes  is  going  on  smoothly  .and  that  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  is  being  carried  on  well,  but  inquires  into 
the  progress  made  by  the  individual  pupils  so  fully 
that  by  the  end  of  the  session  he  finds  himself  able 
to  give  an  opinion  on  their  individual  merits  and 
attainments.  He  has  to  form  such  an  opinion  at  the  end 
of  the  session  or  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  se^ion. 
■with  the  view  of  awarding  certificates,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  that  opinion  should;  be  entirely  formed 
from  his  own  absolute  knowledge  of  the  pupils  work. 
If  for  instance,  in  a school  in  which  you  have  got  an 
excellent  science  master  and  an  honest  headmaster  the 
records  of  the  school  work  in  the  laboratory  are  put 
before  the  inspector  at  the  end!  of  the  session  the  re- 
commendation of  the  teacher  might  go  a long  way 
towards  satisfying  the  inspector  as  to  the  quality  at 
the  work  of  individual  pupils.  If  he  were  in  any 
doubt  about  it,  he  would  have  to  go  in  fov  individual 
testing  of  the  pupils,  but  if  he  found  that  a few  test 
cases  gave  quite  satisfactory  results  he  might  be  -able 
to  dispense  with  a detailed  inspection  if  that  were 
possible ; but  that  would  be  possible  only  if  teachers 
and  headmasters  alike  had  'had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  work  to  justify  their  being  entrusted  with  this,  m 
that  were  possible  the  visits  of  the  inspector  need  not 
bo  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present?  That  is 
quite  so,  but,  of  course,  we  have  had  only  four  or  nve 
years’  experience.  We  are  in  the  transition  period. 
The  work  has  not  sufficiently  crystalised  for  that  stage 
to  'be  reached  -at  the  present  time,  except  m a very 
few  cases. 

16097.  That  is  the  point  on  which  I wanted  to  have 
your  opinion  ?— Well,  I don’t  think?  the  standard  of 
the  work  has  sufficiently  crystalised. 
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16098.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  an  inspector 
should  make  much  more  individual  tests  of  the 
pupils’  work  and  do  that  more  independently  of  the 
teachers’  views  on  the  subject  ? — It  is  possible,  but  I 
think  an  inspector  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  always  consults  lus  own  view,  and 
has  not  relied  .very  much  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  the  record  of  work  done  .and  progress  at- 
tained by  the  pupil.  He  has  made  it  Ills  business  to 
test  every  pupil.  A final  inspection,  is  held  by  the 
inspectors  in  each  school,  at  which  each  pupil  who  as 
a candidate  for  an  Intermediate  Examination  has  to 
satisfy  the  inspector  in  a practical  examination. 

16090.  I know  the  practice.  Unless  the  progress 
Wias  general  to  the  extent  to  which  I have  indicated,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  inspector,  or  proper  for 
the  inspector  to  be  satisfied  with  a less  complete  ex- 
amination in  one  school  than  in  another.  Therefore, 
he  cannot  differentiate  between  the  schools  ? — I believe 
thesre  is  a good  standard  of  work  in  the  school,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I would  be  sorry  to  see  any  inter- 
ference with  the  present  system  of  inspection. 

16100.  (Chairman). — Does  the  inspector  also  act  as 
examiner  at  the  practical  examination  ? — The  “final 
inspection  ” is  conducted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  De- 
partment only.  It  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  view  of  awarding  passes.  The  candidates  for 
honours  are  further  examined  by  a paper  of  questions. 

1610L  W'ho  sets  that? — It  is  6et  by  two  exami- 
ners. One,  I understand,  is  an  outside  examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and 
one  an  inspector  under  the  Department.  I am  not 
quite  clear  who  appoints  the  outside  man. 

, Fletcher). — The  Department  have  appointed 

both  hitherto. 

16102.  (Chairman). — There  is  one  examiner  who  is 
not  ian  inspector. 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — Yes. 


(Witness). — Another  important  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  inspection  may  be  mentioned. 
The  measurements  and  observations  necessary  to  an 
experiment-  are  recorded  by  the  pupil,  in  his  note- 
book, during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  and 
therefore  the  “cooking”  of  results  is  practically 
obviated.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  that  a pupil 
may  have  an  intelligent  anticipation  of  ;a  result.  This 
system,  by  making  each  record  irrevocable,  urges  the 
student  to  greater  care  and  .precision,  and  so  enhances 
, e of  the  training  derived  from  the  work.  The 
knowledge  .acquired  from  the  science  course,  par- 
ticularly from  the  special  courses,  is  useful  in  various 
departments  of  life,  and  particularly  valuable  to  stu- 
dents in  arts,  medicine,  .and  engineering.  The  De- 
partment appears  to  have  this  end  in  view,  .and,  while 
it  has  propounded  these  special  courses,  it  invites  the 
schools  to  suggest  other  courses  which  may  be  more 
suitable  to  their  special  conditions.  That  is  a course 
dnfferent  to  what  has  been  already  prescribed. 
The  Itoports  published  by  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  set  forth  the  number  of  pupils— .boys  and  girls— 

33S"* fJr  tie  lienee 

mbjeoto  lender  the  Beirf.  The  figures  m„  he  of  in- 
terss/fc  to  ycni.  I ihare  looked  through  the  Annual  Re- 
pOTte  fean  1898  to  1905,  -with  the  exception  of  1902 
which  I could  not  find  at  tie  time.  In  1898  the  total 

(h**>  «cTo1 

Satural  PMceophy  „„  478  „„d  d„  chemistry 
a total  in  ttat  ,e„  of  746,  In  1899  the  S,  we” 
tm^JtaWl  Ehrlmephy  476,  Ohemistry  19^and  the 

KhEosSL  m ■19%  were  460  in  natural 

jrnuosopny,  269  in  Chemistry— a total  of  729  Tn 

i^GheSS41  £f^y;the  number  was  625,  and 
^deimstry  342,  a total  of  967.  In  1903 
the  tint  year  for  which  I 'hare  any  record  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Department,  the  total  number  of 


pupils  presented  for  the  first  year’s  course  2dm 
and  for  the  second  year  s course  2,175,  a total  rf  'S1 
In  1904  there  were  2,606  in  the  first  vear’a  E 4’576, 
1,937  in  the  second,  and  721  for  the  social  1°“^’ 
a total  of  5,264  taking  science  subjects.  In  iQocto*8' 
were  3,017  presented  for  the  first  year’s  course  9*2! 
for  the  second  year’s  course,  and  1,161  for  the  LTJl 
courses,  a total  of  6,387.  These  are  the 
boys.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased 
fold  since  the  Department  came  into  omt 
with  the  Intel-mediate  schools.  In  log* 
number  of  girls  taking  Natural  Philosonbv  „ 
15,  Chemistry  6,  Botany  110.  In  1899  the  film?*! I® 
Natural  Philosophy  10,  'Chemistry  9,  Bo-tanv  92  V 
1900  the  figures  were  Natural  ’ PlS' 
Chemistry  14,  and  Botany  77,  and  in  1901  the! 
Natural  Philosophy  29,  Chemistry  11  n Wer® 


Natural  Philosophy  10,  'Chemistry  9,  Botany  9” 
1900  the  figures  were  Natural  Philosodr 
Chemistry  14,  and  Botany  77,  and  in  1901  thei 
Natural  Philosophy  29,  Chemistry  11  BortnvQX 
Since  the  Department  came  into  existence  the  \™  ’ 
bars  have  increased,  .between  ten  .and  twentvteld  tJ 
1903,  1904  and  1905  the  numbers,  taking  the’fiJt 
yeans  course  were  811,  1,177  and  1,157  raspeotive? 
111  tiiesecondyear’s  course  the  figures  for  those  yem 
were  563,  656  and  889,  and  the  totals  for  the  ^ 
years  were  1,374,  2,130  and  2,637.  Same 

16103  (Mr.  Micks).  Although  there  is  a , great  in. 
crease,  the  great  falling  off  m population  makes 
increase .more  than  it  appears  ?-There  is  a striking  to 
crease,  but  I don’t  estimate  the  effect  of  the  fluctuation 
* have  not  looked  into  £ 
Wliile  .there  is  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  presenting  the  subject  of  science,  practical 
the  same  number  was  presented  for  the  examination 
generally,  in  the  years  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  .period  I 'have  mentioned. 

16104.  There  has  been  a drop  of  a million  in  the 
population  m twenty  years? — Yes. 

16105.  (Mr.  Ogilvic).  Do  you  agree  generally  with 
the  answers  winch  Mrs.  Thompson  gave  to  my  ques- 
tions as  to  the  general  tendency  of  the  direction  of  the 
department  and  the  supervision  of  inspectors  in  the 
matter  of  science  work 7— Yes,  I think  so. 

16106.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  dissent  ?- 
No,  I do  not  think  so. 

. 16107.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  case 
m which  the  Inspectors  of  the  Department  are  under- 
etood  by  schoolmasters  to  have  given  countenance  to 
other  than  satisfactory,  honest  and  detailed  good 
Wu  j , ’ . Tery  otherwise ; criticisms  gene- 

rally dead  with  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  in- 
spectors. 


16108.  Exacting  requirements  ?— Well,  that  raises 
•another  point.  Is  it  in  the  direction  of  what  might 
he.  described  as  “ niggling”  details  concerning,  say, 
weighings  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
scientific  training  afforded  and  which  involved  an 
amount  of  detailed  work  and  detailed  calculation 
which  was  not  justified  by  the  educational  value  of  the 
experiment? — Speaking  generally  the  suggestions  of  j 
the  inspectors  deal  with  methods  of  work,  and  with  the  j 
value  of  rbhe  experiment  generally,  and  the  object  the  I 
pupil  should  have  before  bis  mind  in  starting  the  ex- 
periment and  the  conclusion  he  should  be  encouraged 
to  derive  from  it. 

16109.  Have  you  seen  anything  fo  lead  you  to  be- 
tiiat  there  is  too  much  stress  being  laid  on 
details  of  work  in  refinement  of  operations  which  are 
unnecessary  for  the  standard  of  experiment  which  is 
proper  for  the  boys  in  school  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I 
have  in  my  mind  the  case  of  an  inspector  discussing 
tile  small  weights,  and  saying  it  would  be  an  excellent 
tij111®  'weights  below  a centigram  were  removed  from 
boy.  .1  think  the  inspector  w.as  more  concerned 
with  .a  fair  degree  of  approximation  and  tiiat  time 
should  not  be  wasted  in  aiming  at  measurements  and 
weighings  that  were  not  of  much  importance. 


16110.  (Chairman). — There  is  one  point  you  wish  h 
put  before  us  about  domestic  economy?—^  it  wa 
a point  concerning  the  length  of  the  syllabus.  Th, 
point  will  be  discussed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  J 
teacher-an  English  teacher-made  the  critids^tha 


M.A.,  recalled. 

it  was  impossible,  to  work  through  the  course  in  the 
time  specified. 

16111.  Is  there  another  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  ? — Yes  ; Mr.  Anderson  has  touched  upon  the 
inspectors.  It  is  a point  we  are  rather  keen  about 
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Tjj  every  case  -where  the  inspector  sees  it  is  necessary  to 
refuse  to  allow  a.  candidate  to  proceed  to  honours  we 
•are  anxious  the  inspector  should  consult  the  teacher. 

It  is  practicable,  I believe.  Mr.  Anderson  has  found 
it  so  and  several  of  my  head  mistresses  have  found  it 
so  although  it  has  not  been  done  in.  my  case.  I am 
■anxious  that  it  always  should  be  done,  because  occa- 
sionally a student  loses  his  head  at  the  preliminary 
inspection,  although  he  is  a good  student,  and  there- 
fore an  injustice  might  be  done  to  a promising  pupil. 

It  is  -a  thing  that  does  not  occur  very  often,  but  it  does 

occ^onal^^  Ogi^e). — Has  that  been  represented  to 
3nd  brought  up  before  the  Advisory  Committee?— I 
don’t  know  that  it  has.  One  reason  why  we  have  not 
laid  stress  on  the  matter  is  that  the  Department  are 
so  ready  to  meet  us  in  every  case,  .and  we  did  nob  feel 
it  necessary  to  make  very  much  olf  the  point. 

16113-  (Mr.  Micks). — Must  every  candidate  for 
honours  get  permission  to  compete  for  honours  from 
the  inspectors  before  that  candidate  can  go  up? — Yes. 
We  send  in  candidates  for  honours,  but  unless-  the 
inspector  has  recommended  a student  he  is  only 
allowed  his  pass,  or  he  may  fail,  but  may  mot  take 
honours  at  'all. 

16114.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  practical  examination  is 
a qualifying  examination,  and  honours  are  awarded  in 
the  written  examination,  and  only  those  wbo  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  qualified  at  the  practical  ex- 
amination are  admitted? — That  is  a very  fair  thing 
in  general,  because  it  ensures,  that  they  have  done  the 
necessary  practical  work. 

16115.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  injury  would  be  done  by 
allowing  each  honour  candidate  to  go  up  according 
to  his  own  judgment  and  not  recommended  by  the 
inspector?— I do  not  think'  we  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  his  going  up  in  the  ordinary  course. 

16116.  Do  you  approve  of  it  as  being  necessary  that 
a pupil  should  get  recommended  for  honours  before 
going  up  for  them?— I think  it  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  a case  like  this.  You  might  have  a pupil  whcJ 
had  done  the  maximum  of  practical  work,  and  perhaps 
not  done  it  .a*  all  well,  but  who  seemed  likely  to  answer 
very  well  at  .a  written  examination,  having  been 
coached  for  it.  . 

16117.  Are  there  no  practical  experiments  m me 
examination  for  honours? — No,.  it  is  a written  paper. 

16118.  In  die  pass  examination,  is  there  a practical 
examination?— That  is  merely  the  final  inspection. 

16119.  That  is  not  a regular  examination,  but  is  the 
result  of  the  inspection  in  different  schools?— 
Exactly. 

16120.  That  is  not  an  examination  properly  so 
called?— We  call  it  the  final  inspection,  and  if  the 
work  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  year  the  pupil 
is  practically  certain  to  be  passed.  If  the  pupil  has 
done  an  honest}  year’s  work  he  is  usually  allowed  to 
pass,  but  the  inspector  may  refuse  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  to  honours. 

16121.  Does  that  seem  right  to  you?— What  harm 
would  bo  done  by  allowing  pupils  to  go  up  for  honours 
if  they  thought  they  were  likely  to  get  them?— They 
set  rather  more  difficult  • experiments  at  the  final  in- 
spection. A pupil  who  goes  up  for  honours  is  supposed 
to  be  better  than  an  ordinary  pass  pupil,  and  to  have 
done  a little  more  work. 

16122.  That  is  not  the  point.  Do  you  see  any 
reason  why  pupils  generally  should  not  be  allowed,  if 
they  choose,  to  go  up  for  honours? — There  is  no 
reason  if  you  can  be  certain  that  the  student  is  good 
at  practical  work. 

16123.  In  a university  don’t  students  go  in  for 
honours  without  any  restrictions  if  they  think  they  can 
get  them.  As  tlie  result  of  the  examination  why 
should  not  that  be  done  here?— I don’t  know,  except 
to  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  somebody  in  correct- 
ing papers.  Otherwise  there  is  no  harm. 

16124.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  ex- 
amination for  honours  is  in  two  parts — a practical  and 
a paper  examination.  The  practical  examination  is 
taken  before  the  inspector,  and  by  the  inspector. 
The  paper  examination  is  taken  subsequently  to  the 


praotical  examination  and  no  candidate  is  allowed  to  -Yoo.  20, 1908. 
go  forward  to  the  paper  examination  until  he  has  w 
shown  at  the  inispecor’s  test  that  he  is  at  least  up  to  Thompson 
the  best  standard — up  to  the  standard  required  for  M A ’ 
honours  in  the  matter  of  practical  knowledge? — That 
is  the  great  _ point  about  it.  He  gets  a more  difficult 
set  of  experiments  as  a general  rule.  He  must  show 
more  ability  and  more  power  to  do  the  work  than  an 
ordinary  pass  student.  I think  in'  that  way  it  is 


16125.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  the  final  examination- 
actually  a part  of  the  honours  examination? — It  is. 

16126.  Do  they  get  marks  at  the  final  inspection  as 
if  it  were  a portion  of  the  honours  examination? — We 
cannot  say  anything  about  the  marks.  That  is  a 
hidden  secret. 

16127.  Are  marks  given  towards  the  results  of  the 
honours  examination? — No,  I don’t  think  there  are 
any  marks  given. 

16128.  Is  it  an  examination  to  ascertain  whether 
pupils  should  go  in  for  honours? — Yes. 

16129.  They  have  to  pass  >a  more  searching  practi- 
cal examination  so  that  they  should  be  recommended 
for  honours  ? — Yes. 

16130.  Apart  from  anything  that  takes  place  at  the 
final  inspection  would  it  not  be  fairer,  instead  of  hav- 
ing different  inspectors  with  different  ways  at  dif- 
ferent schools,  that  all  pupils  should  go  up  and  sub- 
mit to  some  uniform  test  ? — Yes. 

16131.  Why  not  a practical  examination  at  the 
final  inspection? — If  that  could  be  arranged  we  would 
be  delighted. 

16132.  Why  should  it  not  be?— Well,  that  would 
meet  it,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing that. 

16133.  Would  it  be  not  more  satisfactory  to  have 
a complete  honours  examination  as  in  Universities 
where  the  pupils’  knowledge — practical  and  theoreti- 
cal— could  be  tested  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  possible,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  the  present 
svstem  seems  to  work  very  well. 

‘ 16134.  You  don’t  disapprove  of  having  students 
excluded  who  would  wish  to  go  up  for  honours-? — 
Not  unless  their  teacher  thinks  they  ought  to  go  up. 

16135.  If  the  teacher  were  consulted  and  if  the 
teacher’s  advice  were  taken? — It  is  done  in  some  cases. 
If  that  were  done  no  injustice  would  be  inflicted.  The 
student  might  be  in  ia  fearful  funk  -and  the  teacher 
would  know  it. 

16136.  (Chairman). — This  injustice  does  not  happen 
very  often?-  Under  existing  conditions  it  may  be  a 
security  against  a “cram”? — Yes ; it  answers  ex- 
tremely well.  , 

(Mr.  Anderson).— That  question  was  discussed  before 
the  Vice-Regal  Commission  on  the  Intermediate  Board. 
The  difficulty  was  a practical  one.  It  is  difficult  to  ar- 
range for  one  examination  for  all  the  candidates  at 
the  same  time.  Some  6,300  take  science,  and  to  have 
a practical  examination  conducted  for  all  these — or 
for  say  half  of  them — would  be  difficult  to  arrange. 

16137.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Anderson). — Do  so  many 
as  that  also  present  themselves  for  honours? — Not 
quite  so  many,  but  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  , „ 

16138.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  percentage  get  honours  ? 
—I  do  not  know.  . , . 

16139.  It  is  a considerable  number?— It  is  a fair 

Pri614a°Might  it  be  half  ?— I would  say  considerable 
proportion,  but  if  2,000  or  3,000  pupils  are  to  be 
examined  there  is  a practical  difficulty. 

16141.  (Chairman). — The  final  scientific  inspection 
is  merely  a qualifying  examination  for  honours?— 
Yes  In  the  Unive-sities  the  number  of  candidates 
is  small.  When  I was  at  Trinity  there  was  a practi- 
cal examination  and  a paper  examination  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  candidates  was 
limited  to  ten  or  twelve  each  year,  and  they  can  be 
disposed  of  at  the  same  time,  but  here  there  is 
a large  number  of  candidates  scattered  throughout  the 

C°  16142  (Mr.  Ogilvie  to  Mrs.  Thompson). — Are  you 
familiar  with  the  practice  in  Scotland  in  conducting 
these  examinations? — No. 
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Rev.  Brother  Hennessy,  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  examined. 


16143.  (Chairman). — Ton  are  a member  of  this  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  represent  the  Christian 
Brothers  on  the  Committee? — I am  a member  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers  in  Ire- 
land. Our  schools  are  practically  spread  over  the 
■whole  country. 

16144.  Is  your  address  Marino,  Clontanf  ? — Yes. 

16145.  What  are  the  points  you  wish  to  place  before 
us? — The  secondary  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
to  the  number  of  sixty-one  are  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
The  Department's  courses  are  framed  to  enable  boys 
to  commence  the  study  of  Science  and  Drawing  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  to  continue  these  studies,  at 
least  Siat  of  Science,  for  four  years.  The  studies  of 
the  first  and  second  years  are  known  as  the  prelimin- 
ary course.  This  course  aims  not  so  much  at  the  ac- 
quiring a knowledge  of  any  special  branch  of  science 
as  at  the  development  of  what  is  styled  the  “ scienti- 
fic method,”  by  placing  the  boy  in  a well-equipped 
laboratory  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  a qualified 
teacher,  he  is  set  to  solve  numerous  practical  prob- 
lems and  to  record,  in  a concise  and  graphic  form,  the 
various  stages  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  arrive  at 
results.  Two  years  thus  spent  are  supposed  to  have 
prepared  the  boy  to  commence  one  or  other  of  the 
special  courses  for  which  the  Department’s  syllabus 
provides.  These  courses  are  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Mechanical  Science,  Botany,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene, 
Geology,  Drawing,  and  for  girls,  Domestic  Economy. 
One  or  more  of  these  branches  is  studied  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  The  heuristic  method  must  be  fol- 
lowed, the  :bov  experimenting,  observing  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  deducing  definitions,  and  re- 
cording systematically  the  various  stages  in  his  opera- 
tions. I have  seen  the  boys  thus  engaged  in  schools  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  I was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  keen  interest  which  they  dis- 
played in  their  work  and  the  intelligence 
which  they  showed  _ in  answer  to  my  questions. 
The  system  is  educational  to  a high  degree,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  develop,  not  only  the  “ scientific 
method  ” but  to  awaken  a love  for  Science,  and  to 
induce  a continuance  of  its  study  when  the  boy  shall 
have  left  the  secondary  school.  While  I am  fully 
alive  to  the  educational  worth  of'  the  Department’s 
programme,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  admits  of  im- 
provement, and  I believe  that  improvement  is  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  much  larger  body  of  boys 
who  leave  school  before  completing  the  four  years’ 
oourse  than  of  these  who  are  able  to  remain  to  the 
end.  Our  Irish  schools  are  not  singular  in  this  re- 
spect. _ In  the  great  city  of  New  York  the  rolls  of 
the  High  schools  which  correspond  with  our  secondary 
schools,  registered  last  year  5,170,  2,651,  1,356,  and 
661  boys  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  years’ 
courses  respectively,  thus  showing  that  only  about  one 
in  every  nine  boys  who  begin  the  High  school  course 
perseveres  to  the  end.  The  City  of  London  High 
schools  will  show  a very  similar  condition  of  things. 
It  is  then  no  wonder  that  Irish  boys  are  unable  to 
complete  the  full  course  of  the  Department,  when  in 
the  great  and  prosperous  cities  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  the  High  schools  fail  to  hold  their  boys.  Edu- 
cational authorities  too  often  shaDe  their  courses  of 
studies  with  a view  to  their  conception  of  what  is 
theoretically  true  than  of  what  is  practically  possible. 
The  Department’s  Science  courses  for  secondary  schools 
admirable  as  they  are  for  the  few  who  can  complete 
them,  do  not  sufficiently  ensure  that  the  much  larger 
body  of  boys  who  cannot  may  have  as  wide  a know- 
ledge of  Science  as  they  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  possess.  I would  suggest  that  the  preliminary 
course  should  be  shortened  and  finished  in  a year,  and 
thus  the  special  courses  could  be  begun  a year  earlier 
A system  _ of  well  designed  object  lessons  in  Science 
s^oola  ?puld  be  framed  to  lead  up 
to  the  Department  s preliminary  course.  The  studv 
of  Magnetism  and  Electricity  should  be  commenced  at 
an  early  stage.  The  present  system  will  not  admit 
these  subjects  before  the  fourth  year,  so  that  rn^t 
leave  the  schools  an  ignorance  of  the  means  by 
which  our  electric  lights  are  surmlio^  “ 
trams  and  other  electric  conveyances  are  °set 
and  kept  m motion,  or  of  how  The  electee 
current  serves  us  in  «*>■« — _eiectnc 
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cational  method  if  time 


were  not  so  valuable.  I would 


like  to  see  a judicious  mixtuie  of  methods.  It  is 
deed  educational  for  the  boy  to  work  out  and  record 
each  stage  of  his  experiment,  but  surely  it  is 
uneducational  for  a teacher,  with  his  superior  know 
ledge  and  manipulative  skill,  to  experiment  under  th 
attentive  gaze  of  his  pupils,  and  to  require  them  to 
record  accurately  the  result  of  vheir  observation  of 
his  work.  If  there,  were  more  of  this  our  boys  would 
have  a wider  knowledge  of  Science  at  the  end  of  each 
school  term  than  they  now  generally  possess. 

16146-7.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  that  point  does  the  De- 
partment  insist  upon  an  absolute  adherence  to  the 
heuristic  method? — Not  absolute,  but  it  insists  on 
it  very  much. 

16148.  Does  it  exclude  the  performance  of  experi- 
ments and  description  and  deduction  from  it  by  the 
teacher? — It  discourages  such. 

16149.  It  does  not  forbid  it  but  discourages  it,  and 
wishes  the  boy  to  do  everything? — Yes.  The  toys 
after  working  .an  experiment  in  the  way  I have  de- 
scribed, might  observe  the  teacher  doing  another  ex- 
periment. He  would  lead  the  boys  along,  question 
them,  'and  then  say,  'after  the  experiment  is  concluded 
“'Now  go  iand  record  all  that  you  have  seen.”  The 
boys  would  in  that  way  get  through  more  rapidly 
than  if  twenty  of  them  were  experimenting  at  a time 
and  so  'a  wider  course  would  be  covered. 

16150.  That  is  discouraged  in  what  way?— If  you 
read  the  Department’s  syllabus  and  directions,  yoa 
will  find  that  they  insist  vary  much  on  the  heuristic 
method,  and  don’t  suggest  any  such,  course  as  I de- 
scribe. I know  from  the  inspectors,  it  is  (he 
wish  of  the  Department  that  most  of  the  work 
should  be  done  by  tlie  boys.  In  the  remarks  which  I 
have  made  I must  not  be  taken  as  being  unappreciative 
of  the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  the  study  of 
Science  in  secondary  schools  by  the  advent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
Previous  to  1900  the  Intermediate  education  system 
was  unduly  literary,  though  it  by  no  means  deserved 
the  reproaches  which  many  and  influential  critics 
freely  showered  upon  it.  The  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Act 

16151.  (Chairman). — What  was  the  date  of  that 
Act  ? — 1878.  That  Act  put  new  life  into  the  schools  of 
Ireland,  and  aroused  a public  interest  in  education 
that  was  sadly  needed.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the 
Department  every  secondary  school  in  Ireland  is  now 
provided  with  a Science  Laboratory,  and  most  boys 
must  study  Science  and  learn  Drawing  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  course.  Secondary  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are,  in  addition,  equipped 
with  a workshop  in  which  manual  instruction  is  given 
to  the  boys  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  often  io 
those  of  the  primary  classes  as  well.  The  Inter- 
mediate system  is  no  longer  tco  bookish  or  literary, 
and  the  needs  of  the  Irish  school-hoy  are,  on  the  whole, 
now  well  catered  for  by  means  of  the  Intermediate 
and  Department’s  systems.  I would  now  wish  to  iefer 
to  a few  points  in  reference  to  our  schools,  which  occur 
in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  as  reported  in  the 
Freeman’s  Journal  of  June  4th.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — “ These  schools  were  originally 
primary  in  character  and  intended  for  the  poor.  They 
had  extended  the  scope  of  their  operations,  ana  a 
large  number  of  these  schools  might  be  fairly  described 
as  secondary  schools  of  a lower  type.  He  meant  that 
a great  many  boys  attending  them  did  not  join  the 
profesional  classes,  they  being  educated  for  an  occupa- 
tion in  life  that  was  not  necessarily  professional 
in  character.”  In  reply  to  Mr.  Micks,  Mr.  Fletcher 
further  added — “ Secondary  schools  I call  them  tocauss 
they  are  not  primary  in  character,  and  though  hardly 
corresponding  to  the  secondary  schools  in  England 
they  are  secondary  schools  of  a somewhat  lower  class, 
not  that  the  education  is  of  a lower  class. 
Now,  I desixe  to  state  that  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  of  a dual  nature — they  are.  both  pnmary 
and  secondary,  and  from  the  foundation  of  the  Order, 
in  the  first  years  of  the.  last  century,  this  has  been  the 
character.  'The  boys  in  the  advanced  classes  were  al- 
ways instructed  in  those  subjects  that  belonged  to 
secondary  school.  Moreover,  while  poor  boys  at 
times  largely  predominated,  as  they  predominate 
day,  still  a fair  percentage  of  better  class  boys  e 
attended  our  schools,  and  you  will  find  thst  the  vano 
professions  in  Ireland  number  in  their  ranks  no 
considerable  number  of  our  ex-pupils,  many  of  w 
had  been  poor  boys  in  our  schools,  and  many 
children  of  parents  more  well  to  do.  I must 
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cether  dissent  from  the  view  which  Mr.  Fletchers 
words  seem  to  convey,  that  a school  which  sends  most 
-f  its  pupils  to  pursuits  not  necessarily  professional 
Should  be  classed  as  a secondary  school  of  a lower 
tvoe  I have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
remarks  lest  a meaning  might  be ^ read 
- i,rr  Fletchers  words  which  I am  strongly 
of  opinion,  he  did  not  intend  to  convey.  IknowMr 
Fletcher  to  be  highly  appreciative  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  our  schools,  and,  in  my  frequent  inter- 
with  him,  I have  never  failed  to  find  tom  con- 
siderate. courteous,  and  helpful  to  a degree  ^ should 
now  like  to  say  a few  words  about  the  conditions  that 
are  necessary  for  the  admission  of  boys  to  honours. 
At  present  the  inspector  comes  for  the  final  inspection, 
Id  he  submits  the  candidates  whom  the  teacher  in- 
tends to  send  forward  for  honours  to  a special  practi- 
cal test.  If  the  boy  satisfies  the  inspector  he  as  then 
considered  qualified  to  go  forward  for  the  honours  ex- 
amination, which  is  a written  examination,  and  no 
marks  are  given  as  the  result  of  the  practical  test. 
The  hoys  are  judged  by  the  result  of  the  written  paper. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  1 
brought  this  question  forward,  and  I expressed  the 
view  that  this  practical  test  should  not  be  required  of 
the  boys.  The  inspector  has  been,  to  the  school  two 
or  three  times  during  the  year,  has  seen  the  boys  at 
work,  questioned  them  as  they  worked,  and  examined 
-the  notebooks,  and  on  the  whole  he  has  a fair  idea  of 
their  powers.  As  Mr.- Anderson  remarked,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  teacher  considers  a boy  a fit  candidate 
for  honours,  ought  to  be  a sufficient  guarantee  that  he 
is  a fit  candidate,  seeing  that  the  Inspector  has 
observed  the  boy  working  during  the  yeaT.  He  is 
subjected  to  a written  test,  and  .the  test  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a boy  who  has  not  done  practical  work 
will  not  succeed  in  it.  He  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  with  the  student  whose  work  has  been  prac- 
tical throughout  the  year.  Inspectors  throughout  the 
country  take  different  views,  but  there  is  great  danger 
of  injustice  being  done  to  boys  by  declaring  them  unfit 
to  go  forward  for  honours.  _ 

16152.  You  would  abolish  the  final  inspection  alto- 
gether ?—Y'es.  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

16153.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I take  it  you  contemplate 
putting  the  teacher  into  a different  position  from  that 
-which  he  at  present  occupies.  At  present  he  says, 

« phis  boy  wishes  to  go  up  for  honours.  I do  not  ob- 
ject to  his  trying  to  pass  the  practical  examination  as 
a,  preliminary  to  it,”  but  if  the  teacher  is  to  be  called 
upon  to  say  “I  consider  this  boy  is  qualified  in  the 
matter  of  practical  work  to  go  forward  to  the  written 
examination  in  honours,”  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  m 
certain  cases  he  would  abstain  from  putting  forward  a 
boy  who,  at  present,  he  puts  forward  seeing  he  has  no 
responsibility  ? — I do  think  so. 

16154.  You  don’t  think  he  puts  forward  a boy  Just 
now  because  the  candidates  says — “ I want  to  go  up 
for  this  examination.”  The  teacher  replies  perhaps, 
“ I really  don’t  think  yon  are  fit  for  it,  ’ but  the  boy 
■says,  “ I would  like  to  try.”  In  such  a case  as  that 
if  the  teacher  has  no  further  responsibility  he  does  not 
mind  saying  to  him.  “ I don’t  see  any  harm  in  your 
■going  up”? — The  boy  would  be  “scotched”  on  the 
written  paper,  and  the  teacher  would  not  like  that. 

16155.  If  the  boy’s  disqualification  was  one  of  fit- 
ness for  the  practical  work  then  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  written  paper  would  “ scotch”  him  ? — The  boy  is 
qualified  in  the  practical  work,  for  he  has  been  work- 
ing for  at  least  one  hundred  hours  in  the  laboratory, 
and  the  inspector  has  seen  him  at  work  during  the 
year. 

16156.  That  is  my  other  point.  Do  you  propose  to 
make  it  rest  with  the  inspectors  to  say  that  they  have 
been  satisfied  with  what  they  have  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  year  of  this  boy’s  work  ? — The  mere  fact 
that  a boy  has  been  in  the  laboratory  for  a year  and 
■complied  with  the  regulations  of  that  laboratory  under 
a qualified  teacher  should  be  quite  sufficient,  That  is 
my  view.  A teacher  will  not  send  a boy  forward  un- 
less he  considers  he  is  fit 


16157.  That  is  what  I have  put  to  yon.  Yon  are  Aon.  20, 19 0G. 
asking  the  teacher  to  say  that? — There  may  be  oc-  Eey.  brother 
casionally  cases  when  a teacher  would  say,  “Go  on  Bemiesey. 
and  take  your  chance.”  That  would  happen  occa- 
sionally but  not  generally. 

16158.  Do  you  think  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
teacher  may  be  fairly  asked  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
considers  a boy  a proper  candidate  to  go  forward.  I 
think  yon  said  you  did  not  propose  to  put  the  teacher 
in  that  position.  If  yon  do,  that  answers  my  question  ? 

— I would  be  quite  satisfied  with  that.  The  teacher 
has  a certain  reputation  and  if  he  sent  forward  a boy 
who  failed  that  would  not  be  to  his  credit.  A teacher 
would  not  send  candidates  forward  in  droves. 

16159.  That  misses  my  point.  If  a boy  is  to  have 
honours  in  Science  that  ought  to  be  held  to  imply  an 
adequate  knowledge  oE  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  work,  which  is  not  most  easily  decided  by 
a written  paper  ? — The  Department  so  frame  their  ex- 
amination papers  in  Science  that  no  boy  has  a chance 
of  taking  honours  unless  he  has  a knowledge  of  practi- 
cal work. 

16160.  Then  the  Department,  if  that  is  so,  has  a 
much  more  skilful  Examining  Board  than  I have  ever 
had  to  deal  with  ? — The  Board  claim  that  at  any  rate. 

That  was  discussed  at  our  last  meeting. 

16161.  They  claim  that  they  can  frame  papers  which 
would  prevent  a man  from  passing  who  had  not  done 
practical  work? — The  papers  read  to  us  at  our  last 
meeting  were  so  framed. 

16162.  Then  a man  who  can  so  frame  papers  is  well 
worth  keeping  hold  of.  Your  evidence  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  the  present  method  of  performing  the  experi- 
ments was  unsatisfactory  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste 
of  materials? — I consider  a good  deal  of  the  unsatis- 
factory work  is  due  to  the  teacher  trusting  too  much 
in  the  boys.  As  ia  carpenter  not  only  observes  hie 
apprentices  working,  but  also  obliges  them  to  observe 
him,  so  should  the  teacher  tact  with  his  boys.  'Even- 
tually they  would  acquire  more  manipulative  skill. 

When  the  boys  are  left  to  work  themselves  it  would 
surprise  you  to  see  at  the  end  of  one  and  a half 
hours  how  small  an  amount  of  work  was  done. 

16163.  I am  not  surprised  because  I have  seen  it.  I 
have  been  surprised  the  other  way  in  some  labora- 
tories ? — Yes,  of  course  you  have  experience  of  it. 

16164.  In  Ireland  do  you  think  there  is  much  bad 
work  ? — I think  good  work  predominates  largely.  You 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you  cannot  expect  as  much 
from  boys  commencing  as  from  the  boys  in  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  years.  People  expect  far  too  much 
in  the  first  year  from  boys. 

16165.  And  you  do  believe  that  the  average  work 
done  in  these  laboratories  is  really  good  work? — Yes. 

16166.  And  the  lines  on  which  the  work  is  conducted 
do  conduce  to  the  good  mental  training  of  the  pupils? 

— There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that. 

16167.  (Mr.  Micks)  .—Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the 
desirability  of  satisfying  the  boys  to  a certain  extent 
and  enabling  them  to  find  their  proper  level  as  re- 
gards their  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  knowledge, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  or  could  be  ar- 
ranged, that  the  decision  whether  a boy  should  go  up 
for  honours  should  rest  with  himself  or  his  parents  ? — 

Most  exf  the  parents  don’t  know  anything  about  these 
things. 

16168.  But  they  have  an  interest? — Yes. 

16169.  But  if  a boy  showed  keen  interest  to  go  up  ? — 

I think  it  would  be  unwise  to  prevent  such  a boy  going 
in  for  the  examination. 

16170.  If  there  was  a paper  examination  first  for 
honours  and  then  a practical  examination  for  those 
who  gave  a satisfactory  account  of  themselves  at  the 
paper  examination,  would  that  system  do  ? — I don't 
know  that  it  would,  but  I don’t  see  what  harm  is 
done  by  allowing  boys  to  go  up.  Even  if  they  get 
plucked  it  will  have  given  them  some  idea  of  their 
powers.  . , 

16171.  Yon  don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a higher  grade  examination  for  honours  perhaps  for 
those  who  had  passed  the  paper  examination  satisfac- 
torily, would  that  be  practicable? — I don’t  think  so. 


16172.  (Chairman).— Do  you  represent  the  Catholic 
headmasters? — I do  not  represent  them,  but  I am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Headmasters. 

16173.  You  are  the  Head  of  Blackrock  College,  Dub- 
lin?— Yes.  I must  begin  by  disclaiming  for  my  re- 
marks any  representative  capacity  whatever.  I speak 


The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Crehan  examined. 

only  for  myself,  and  in  my  private  capacity  only ; The  Very 
therefore,  whatever  evidence  I give  no  mor®  Cr<L?r' 

should  b4  attached  than  to  that  of  one  who  for  more  Crehan. 
than  twenty  years  has  had  experience  of  teaching  m 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  Whatever  l 
say  will  only  have  to  do  witfl  the  secondary  schools 
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and  with  secondary  schools  of  the  type  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  as  far  as  they  oome  in  contact  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  supposed,  cr  taken  for  granted, 
that  there  was  very  little  teaching  of  Science  in  our 
secondary  schools  before  the  advent  of  the  Department, 
or  that  what  there  was  of  at  was  very  bad  ; in  fact 
tliat  whatever  Science  was  taught  was  taught  unscien- 
tifically. One  reason  alleged  in  proof  of  this  was  the 
small  extent  to  which  the  South . Kensington  Science 
and  Art  schemes  were  taken  np  in  our  schools.  _ It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Intermediate 
programmes  included  a very  complete  Science  course 
of  Physic  and  Chemistry,  that  the  course  was  taken  up 
by  a very  large  number  of  students,  and  that  though 
they  did  not  themselves  individually  perform  all  the 
experiments  connected  with  the  course,  they  were,  at 
all  events,  made  to  understand  them  by  seeing  them 
performed  by  their  Professors,  who,  as  a general  iule, 
were  excellent  scientists ; and  ithat  those  students  who 
manifested  a decided  taste  for  scientific  pursuits  were 
afforded  every  opportunity  of  working  out,  under  the 
direction  of  their  Professor,  the  experiments  which 
entered  into  their  course.  It  was  not,  however,  re- 
cognised or  admitted  that  a course  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion should  form  au  essential  portion  of  a secondary 
education.  Classics  and  Modern  Language  with 
Mathematics  sometimes  of  an  advanced  character 
formed  the  main  portion  of  a curriculum  which  was 
mainly  intended  either  to  be  a preparation  for  a pro- 
fession or  a Civil  Service  position  or  to  give  the  stu- 
dents of  independent  means  what  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  the  best  preparation  for  a liberal  education. 
When,  however,  in  1901,  the  Department  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  South  Kensington  Grant,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  t-he  Intermediate  Board 
in  virtue  of  which  two  yearn  of  Science  became 
obligatory  for  practically  every  Intermediate  stu- 
dent, and  these  two  years  were  to  he  carried1 
out  under  the  direction  and  according  to  the 
methods  laid  down  by  the  experts  of  the 
Department  a great  change  came  over  the  teach- 
ing of  Science  on  onr  secondary  schools.  The  scientific 
studies  on  the  plan  approved  by  the  Department 
were  to  have  individual  experiment  for  the  basis,  and 
every  student  was  expected  to  work  out  for  himself 
every  experiment,  note  the  results,  classify  them,  and 
draw  his  own  deductions.  The  Professor  was  to  be  his 
guide  only  in  as  much  as  he  suggested  to  him  the 
method®  he  was  to  pursue,  saw  tliat  he  acquired 
manual  dexterity,  that  he  carefully  noted  the  processes 
of  his  experiments  and  corrected  the  deductions  at 
which  he  arrived.  This  involved  very  great  expense 
to  the  schools.  New  laboratories  had  to  be  fitted  in 
every  Intermediate  school ; and  sets  of  instruments 
had  to  he  provided.  The  Department  oame  to  our 
aid  by  paying  one-third  of  the  cost  of  fittings, 
and  one-half  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  but 
even  with  this  .aid  the  expense  that  had  to 
be  undergone  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion were  very  heavy.  At  present  I believe  that  no- 
where in  the  world  will  you  find  schools  better  fitted 
up  for  the  teaching  of  what  I may  call  secondary 
science  than  our  Irish  secondary  schools.  And  these 
laboratories  were  all  fitted  up  in  the  space  of  a year 
or  two.  I believe  the  fact  is  unique  in  the  history  of 
education.  But  the  material  difficulty,  though  very 
great,  was  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  satisfying  all  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Department.  An  army  of  teachers  had  to  be  provided, 
and  these  teachers  were  to  be  trained  to  the  methods 
required  by  the  Department.  To  supply  this  want 
the  short  summer  courses  for  teachers  were  instituted. 
It  may  seem  very  curious  that  a course  of  three  weeks 
would  be  considered  sufficient  to  produce  a teacher 
fully  qualified  to  conduct  a class  through  a year’s 
work.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these 
courses  were  instituted  to  initiate  teachers  into  a cer- 
tain method  of  teaching  what  they  already,  for  the 
most  part,  knew  thoroughly,  and  vhat  they  had  more- 
over the  whole  year  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  system. 
Til  any  of  them  had  already  taught  Science  for  many 
years,  and  some  regarded  the  new  methods  of  teaching 
as  an  ephemeral  fad.  The  result,  at  any  rate,  lias 
been  that  for  the  past  five  years  a course  of.  scientific 
teaching  has  been  given  in  their  schools,  which,  for 
completeness,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  for  the  extent  to 
which  it  goes,  is,  I am  convinced,  quite  up  to,  and  I 
believe,  far  surpasses  anything  to  be  found  in  second- 
ary schools  elsewhere.  And  I believe  that  no  money 
spent  for  educational  purposes  is  better  earned  than 


the  very  paltry  sum  which  the  Department  is  able  to. 
dole  out  to  secondary  schools  in  return  for  .the  splendid 
work  which,  under  very  great  difficulties,  is  accora 
plislied  in  the  laboratories  in  these  schools.  There  is 
one  thing,  indeed,  which  is  keenly  felt  in  the  schools 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  and  that  is,  that  the- 
Tight  which  the  Department  arrogates  to  itself  to  in- 
spect the  scientific  teaching  to  control  our  time  tables 
and  to  exact  that  no  departure  from  the  time  table 
shall  take  place  without  due  notice  being  given  to  the 
Department  is  by  no  means  adequately  purchased 
by  a capitation  grant  which  does  not  half  cover  the 
expense  the  schools  have  been  put  to  in  the  loyal  at- 
tempt they  have  made  to  carry  out  the  reform  of 
scientific  teaching  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  De- 
partment’s rules.  For  this  I am  well  aware  that  it 
is  not  the  Department  but  the  Treasury  which  is  to 
blame.  I do  not  very  well  know  what  the  Treasury 
is,  but  it  is  certainly  something  which  seems  to  fnd 
special  delight  in  preventing  Irish  resources,  Irish 
money  from  being  spent  in  the  furtherance  of  Irish 
interests.  There  is  one  thing  which  deserves  special 
mention  to  show  the  foresight  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  organisation  of  the  scheme  was  committed. 
They  knew  they  were  imposing  on  the  heads  of  schools, 
obligations  which  they  would  find  very  difficult  to  carry 
out,  so  they  determined  to  consult  with  a representative 
body  of  the  heads  of  schools  in  order  to  do  away  with 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible.  The  officials  of  the 
Department  call  together  annually  the  Consultative 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  different  educational  bodies  who  have  charge  of 
these  schools  and  discuss  with  them  in  friendly  con- 
clave the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  programme.. 
Much  benefit  has  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  these 
meetings,  and  the  free  interchange  of  ideas  has  been 
of  very  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  Department 
but  to  the  heads  of  schools  who  learn  to  respect 
the  different  views  they  may  severally  have  on  many 
points  connected  with  Science  and  its  teaching.  The 
greatest  objection  secondary  schools  have  to  the  pre- 
sent system  is  that  by  it  they  are  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  Boards  whose  objects  do  not  coin- 
cide. The  same  system  is  thus  made  to  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  University  students,  those  destined 
for  technical  schools  and  those  destined  for  commercial 
life.  Besides,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  sec- 
tion of  the  Department’s  officers  entirely  devoted  to 
the.  work  of  secondary  schools.  The  inspectors  have 
to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  schools  through  the  country 
where  science  and  technical  instruction  is  given.  Much 
more  efficient  work  would  have  been  done,  I think, 
•if  the  direction  of  science  in  secondary  schools 
were  conducted  by  an  official  whose  whole  attention 
would  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  secondary  scientific 
teaching,  and  who  would  be  something  like  a third- 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Intermediate  Board.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  there 
would  be  much  less  clashing  of  interests,  rules,  &c., 
between  the  Intermediate  Board  and  the  Department 
than  would  seem  to  exist  under  the  present  conditions. 
Another  grave  objection  to  this  system  as  it  exists  at 
present  is  that  two  years’  science  have  been  made 
obligatory  on  all  students  who  present  themselves  for 
the  Intermediate  examinations  unless  they  take  up 
Greek.  It  is  hard  to  know  on  what  principle  this 
obligation  is  based.  Undoubtedly  the  science  course 
has  been  found  of  very  great  educational  value  in  de- 
veloping the  powers  of  reasoning,  observation,  ana 
invention,  and  in  training  the  student  to  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  perseverance,  and  it  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible advantage  to  train  students  from  their  earliest 
days  to  read  the  Book  of  Nature  and  to  whet  their 
desire  for  a more  complete  acquaintance  with  her 
secrets.  I do  not  think,  however,  that  the  dexterous 
manipulation  of  apparatus  or  the  working  of  an  ex- 
periment can  be  held  to  be  an  essential  portion  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  will  be  quite  as  well  to  leave  the  head-master  of 
a school  and  to  his  assistants  the  duty  of  selecting- 
those  students  who  should  follow  the  science  course 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Department.  This 
regulation  has  been  found  to  increase  very  much  in- 
deed the  difficulty  of  making,  in  our  large  colleges,  a 
time-table  that  will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
and  the  Department.  It  is  often  the  case  that  students 
who  are  taken  together  for  the  rest  of  their  subjects 
have  to  be  divided  into  four  or  five  different  classes  at 
different  hours  for  the  science  courses,  owing  to  tne 
regulations  of  the  Department.  The  fact  that  drawing 
has  been  made  an  essential  part  of  this  two  years 
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•course  has  also  done  much  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
making  it  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  of  our 
large  schools,  nor  have  we  yet  been  convinced  that 
this  provision  is  a good  or  useful  one.  At  least  the 
two  subjects  should  be  treated  as  two  and  not  as  at 
present  combined  into  one.  Then  again,  we  find  that 
the  programme  has  been  overloaded,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  work  through  the  course  in  the  manner  laid 
down  by  the  Department  rules,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  a great  temptation  to  tell  the  student  how 
the  experiments  should  be  conducted,  and  to  dictate 
to  him  the  method  of  procedure  and  the  result  of  some 
experiments  that  would  take  up  too  much  time  if 
thoroughly  worked  out  by  the  student  himself  . I may 
add  that  this  difficulty  is  sometimes  further  increased 
by  the  conundrum  nature  of  some  of  the  questions  set 
by  Inspectors  at  the  final  examinations.  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  it 
must  he  acknowledged  that  scientific  teaching,  on  which 
-to  a very  large  extent  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
will  depend,  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the 
country,  and  that  remarkably  good  work  has  been  done, 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  many  students  for  scientific 
•study  has  been  aroused,  and  that  full  value,  and  much 
more  than  full  value,  has  been  given  for  the  money 
•expended  by  the  Department  in  developing  scientific 
teaching  in  onr  Irish  secondary  schools. 

16174.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — On  the  matters  on  which  you 
have  criticised  the  programme,  I suppose  you  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  bring  them  up  for  discussion 
at  the  Advisory  Committee  ? — Yes. 

16175.  And  have  you  found  that  the  criticism  that 
the  programme  was  overloaded  and  too  great  for  the 
time  available  was  a common  experience  ? — I have,  to 
a certain  extent,  iand  to  a very  large  extent  indeed. 
The  Department  met  the  objections  made  by  the  heads 
of  schools  on  that  point,  and  the  programme  was  com- 
pressed and  very  much  cut  down,  but  even  still  it  is 
my  experience,  and  of  those  who  teach  science  in  the 
schools  I represent,  that  the  work  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly.  Of  course,  the  Department  do  not  insist 
tli at  a full  course  should  be  gone  through,  and  they 
say  that  the  maximum  amount  is  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  a school  which  gives  six  hours 
•science  a week.  Even  then  we  find  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  through  the  work  on  the  method  which 
the  Department  wishes  to  be  followed. 

16176.  Do  you  concur  in  Brother  Hennessy’s  evi- 
dence that  the  Department  definitely  discouraged  any 
•such  instruction  as  by  class  demonstration  of  experi- 
ments in  contrast  with  the  heuristic  method  applied 
absolutely — that  is  to  say,  requiring  the  pupils  to 
perform  every  experiment  in  the  course? — To  my 
mind,  the  Department  have  discouraged  that.  Of 
course  there  are  lessons  in  which  the  more  difficult 
•experiments  can  be  performed  by  the.  Professor,  but 
I think,  as  a general  mle,  they  are  not  satisfied 
•unless  all  experiments  are  performed  by  the  students 
themselves. 

16177.  Have  the  number  of  experiments  by  the 
pupils  been  cut  down  in  recent  years? — Yes.  The 
•programme  has  been  shortened. 

16178.  Do  you  think  that  the  programme  of  expen- 
•ments  which  the  pupils  are  expected,  individually,  to 
•perform  is  still  too  lengthy? — Yes,  to  be  well  done  in 
"the  time,  and  on  that  account  some  of  the  work  which 
is  supposed  to  be  done  experimentally  is  very  often 
done  by  other  means. 

16179.  I gather  that  you  do  not  think  that  is  a real 
hardship.  There  is  still  an  adequate  amount  of  indi- 
vidual experiment  ?— Oh,  yes,  there  is. 


16180.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  spoke  of  the  Tight  the  Nov,  20, 1906 
Department  arrogated  to  itself  in  the  control  of  the  _ “ — 

school? — The  control  of  the  time-tables.  Of  course  ]L8ry  ' 
each  school  lias  to  send  to  the  Department  its  time-  Ci-ehan " 
table  as  far  as  its  science  hours  are  concerned,  and 
notify  every  change  with  regard  to  the  time  that  is 
to  be  employed.  For  instance,  no  experimental  class 
of  less  than  eighty  minutes  will  be  taken  into  account. 

We  find  that  that  regulation  weighs  very  heavily  upon 
us,  and  that  there  are  a great  number  of  experiments 
that  could  be  performed  in  less  than  eighty  minutes, 
and  I think  that  more  latitude  should  be  allowed.  In 
my  school  there  is  the  greatest  difficidty  of  making  the 
science  time-table  fit  in  with  the  other  classes. 

16181.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  feel  this  con- 
trol most? — Yes,  we  feel  great  difficulty  sometimes 
where  our  liberty  is  greatly  curtailed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. For  instance,  if  we  have  to  select  a day  for 
extra  reoreation,  it  perhaps  happens  that  the  usual 
half -holiday  is  wet,  and  it  would  be  considered  advan- 
tageous for  tine  school  to  get  that  half-holiday  the 
following  day,  and  employ  the  wet  day  in  the  class- 
room. We  cannot  do  that.  The  Inspectors  might  turn 
up  and  find  the  class  vacant.  I believe  it  would  be 
considered  a serious  crime  if  it  were  found  out  that  a 
school  had  adopted  that  method. 

16182.  How  did  you  get  the  idea  that  the  Treasury 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  practice  ? — From  ihe 
Department. 

16183.  Not  from  the  Department  themselves  ?— The 
objection  has  always  been  made  when  we  put  in  a 
claim  for  an  increase  of  grant  that  the  Treasury  would 
not  give  more. 

16184.  As  regards  the  change  of  time-table  ? — Oh,  no. 

I only  refer  to  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  money. 

16185.  The  matters  of  the  time  table  and  the  half- 
holiday arrangement  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment. If  they  wished  they  could  make  ocher 
arrangements  ? — I daresay  they  could  and  I am  quite 
sure  they  could.  I do  not  put  it  down  to  any  outside 
body.  We  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  in  that  respect  up 
to  the  time  the  Department  came  into  operation  that 
we  really  feel  it  a serious  grievance. 

16186.  Have  you  made  any  enquiries  as  to  the 
maimer  in  which  similar  schools  are  conducted  on  this 
side  of  the  water  ? — I do  not  know  much  about  that ; 

I have  had  no  time  bo  inquire  into  the  matter. 

16187.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  such 
hard  and  fast  control  in  England? — I am  not  aware. 

I daresay  there  is. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  you  will  find  there  is. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I should  be  rather  surprised  if  yon 
don’t  find  there  is  not. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  may  take  it  from  me  there  is. 

16188.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  may  take  it  from  me  that 
there  is  not.  (To  Witness)  : You  said  at  the  begin- 
ning that  you  were  giving  evidence  in  a personal 
capacity.  I see  in  this  Advisory  Committee  that  you 
represent  the  Catholic  Head-masters  at  the  Advisory 
Committee  ? — Yes,  but  I have  no  mandate  from  them 
at  present. 

16189.  Who  invited  you  to  give  evidence  here? — I 
was  told  that  you  were  anxious  to  have  evidence  from 
heads  of  the  schools,  and  I received  an  invitation  from 
the  Department  to  come. 

16190.  Was  that  the  way  in  which  the  other  wit- 
nesses came? — I have  no  idea. 


Rev.  Brother  Hennessx  recalled. 


16191.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I should  like  *0  take  the  op- 
portunity of  your  being  here  to  ask  you  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  type  of  school  which  your  Order 
conducts  in  Belfast.  It  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  relation  of  higher  science  teaching  to  the 
■other  schools.  I refer  to  the  Trades’  School  there. 
1 find  in  the  school  that  the  supply  of  pupils-  was 
from  the  elementary  schools  conducted  m 'Belfast  by 
your  Order,  and  that,  therefore,  there  was  due  co- 
ordination between  preliminary  instruction  of  the 
pupils  and  the  instruction  they  receive  in  this  higher 
school.  Will  you  teU  us  -anything  of  your  experience 
as  to  how  far  it  is  found  desirable  in  the  ordinary 
"National  school  to  provide  such  a supplementary 


,and  for  how  many  years  after  the  National  Rev.  Brother 
school’y°u  have  found  it  possible  to  retain  the  pupils  enneesy. 
iTtt.tS.ool  lor  higher" tahnical work  .« 
tion  of  Niatdonal  school  education 
been  only  three  years  an  operation,  and  we  (have  mot 
vet  had  much  opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  is  going 
TwoSout.  ^nwe^it^deaw^at 
it  was  to  be  supplied  more  largely  from  the  Rational 
schools-  than  from  our  own  elementary  schools  on  the 
city,  but  in  actual  practice  at . 

“ fir  £f  Si  ss 

S5  L so  much  the  cue,  hecanse  the  school  bee 
H “ certain  success,  inasmuch  »•  the  boys  who 
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Rev.  Broth 
Uenneeayt.' 


jt™.  20,  im  finished  the  third  yews’  oounse , JK 

vided  far  in  the  various  works,  and  men 
this  came  -to  he  known  afc  natura^y  had  m 
effect  on  the  .paxente,  and  many  of  tliem,  who 
before  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  school,  anddid 

?r»iy  **S 

the  ’National  schools.  That  condition 
now  changed,  and  we  have  a more  satisfactory  class 

“S.1C  !«  do  yon  find  it  poa«Me  to«cn» 
them  for  the  three  years  required  for  the  course  . 

We  .found  it  very  difficult,  hut  we 
+ntnrmr  a large  cliass,  twenty-one  hoys,  last  year, 
andthLs®  havebeen  nearly  all  at  the  end  of  the  course 
•provided  for  'in  different  works.  ,,  , 

V 16193.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  would  be  wo* 
while  having  thin  ion  ono  y«n!-It  *onld  not  be 

n-nain  at  olom.ntgy 
echoois  ? — I would  not  say  that,  flSe 

mentary  schools  they  might  have  “ 
boys  I thinh  one  yean:s  training  would  not  do  as 
S as  you  wish,-  although  it  is  much  batten  than 
remaining  in  the  elementary  schools.  ,j 

16195  It  would  not  he  the  same  training  as  would 
be  required  for  the  first  year  of  hoys  who  were  g^g 
on  tor  the  three  years’  course  ?— I touched  on  that 
in  my  evidence.  It  would  not.  Tf  they  haTO  to  leave 
school  early  there  should  he  some  modification  of 

^lem^ou  tremble  to  carry  twenty  boys  through 
a three  years’  course  ?— Twenty-one,  speaking  from 

m^197.  I suppose,  now  that  the  school  has  established 
itself  you  may  expect  in  future  considerably  more 
than  thLt?— ' There  is  no  accommodation  m the  sch<g 
for  a larger  number  of  hoys.  ’It  is  taxed  to  its 
fullest  capacity  now,  and  I do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  room  to  extend  it  in-  ite  present  location. 

16198.  You  have  got  here  a case  where  there  m a 
direct  relation  between  elementary  schools  carrying 
on  hoys  to  the  end  of  an  ordinary,  course,  and  a 
specialised  school  which  aims  .at  taking  those  pupi 
previously  trained  in  elementary  schools,  whoso 
parents  can  keep  them  for  three  years  at  school.  1 
want  to  get  how  far  your  experience  gives  a guide  as 
to  the  proportion  of  elementary  children  in  manu- 
facturing towns  who  might  be  expected  to  take i ad- 
vantage of  the  curriculum  1—1  imagine  it  would  be 
very  large.  I think  there  should  he  a large  percent- 
age hut  we  have  practically  only  one  real  manu- 
facturing town,  and  that  is  Belfast.  There  are  other 
towns,  hut  they  are  not  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
strict  sense  of’ the  word.  I must  say,  as  regards  these 
Trade  Schools,  I am  not  so  very  strongly  m favour 
of  them.  I think  that  Trade  Schools  such  as  we  have, 
and  such  as  the  Municipal  authorities  in  Belfast  have 
erected,  are  extremely  desirable  in  Belfast,  because 
there  is  a great  field  for  the  hoys,  hat  in  the  ordinary 
intermediate  school,  in  which  manual  instruction 
forms  part  of  the  course,  as  well  as  science,  I think 
all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  done  in  a specialised  Trade 
School  is  done  for  the  hoy  in  such  a school,  plus  a 
more  liberal  training.  . 

16199.  You  think  that  a specialised  Trade  School, 
while  it  fills  a satisfactory  place  in  the  educational 
programme  in  certain  towns  which  have  good  trade, 
like  Belfast,  is  not  a type  of  school  that  is  likely 
to  prove  widely  acceptable  ? — Certainly  not  under  the 
present  condition  of  trade  and  manufactures  in 
Ireland.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  come,  when 


we  hope  to  have  a prosperous  Ireland,  they  might  be 
desirable,  but  at  present  they  arc  not  necessary.  In 
the  intermediate  schools  manual  instruction  forms 
part  of  the  course  and  supplies  whiat  is  supposed  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Trades’  School. 


ippilea  uy  mo  j.* 

16200.  Manual  Instruction  with  science  and  draw- 
ing ? — Yes. 


ngf — xes. 

16201.  (Mr.  Micfcs).— -Do  you  think  that  instead  of 
giving  instruction  in  these  Trade  Schools  it  would  be 
wiser  to  give  instruction  in  the  actual  factories  that 
are  now  being  started  in  the  country,  paying  for  a 
foreman  to  teach  them  ? — I think  so.  If  a hoy  leaves 
school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  he  gets  science  and 
drawing  and  manual  instruction  in  his  school  if  he. 
then  goes  to  a trade  or  branch  of  manufacturing,  and 
I think  he  should  be  obliged  to  attend  technical 
classes  in  the  evening,  and  by  attending  these 
technical  classes  and  getting  theoretic  training,  and 
a certain  amount  of  practical  training,  ho  should  be 
fitted  vexy  well  for  his  business. 


16202.  Do  you  think  that  instruction  might  be  pro- 
vided most  effectively  by  means  of  trained  foremen 
in  actual  f actories  1 — I think  so,  most  decidedly.  I 
think  there  is  too  strong  a tendency  to  make 
schools  prepare  all  boys  for  the  factory  or  workshop. 
I don’t  think  they  can  do  it.  I think  they  have 
quite  enough  to  do  to  give  the  boy  the  instruction 
that  will  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  will  arise  when  he  gets  to  work.  I 
think  multiplying  the  types  of  school  is  injurious. 

16203.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  any  case  where 
schools  in  Ireland  profess  to  train  a boy  for  practical 
work  ? — Of  course  these  Trade  Schools  that  are  being 
established,  to  some  extent,  profess  to  do  that. 

16204.  Do  they  1— They  give  a great  deal  of  time 
to  manual  labour  ; they  do  npt,  of  course,  teach  trades. 

16205.  I understood  that  they  were  definitely  put 


16205.  I understood  tiiat  they  were  demurely  put 
forward  as  preparatory  for  trade  instruction,  and 
that  it  was  not  trade  instruction  at  all?— I do  not 
think  it  is  wise  to  multiply  these  schools. 

16206.  (Chairman). — I understood  they  contemplate 
boys  having  received  a certain  amount  of  manual 
instruction  and  going  to  town  and  being  employed 
in  a factory,  and  that  then  the  boy  should  employ 
his  time  in  the  evening  receiving  practical  instruc- 
tion. Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

16207.  You  contemplate  tiiat  the  technical  instruc- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  is  theoretical  should  be  given  in 
some  form  of  schools? — Oh,  certainly. 

16208.  But  Mr.  Micks’  question  was  rather  directed 
to  this,  that  there  should  be  recognised  teaching  nnder 
the  Department  by  means  of  a foreman  in  the  factory 
-J— 110  -I  think  that  would  be  an  admirable  thing. 

/! mv  . — Yen.  T snnnose.  are  sivi' 


itself  ?■ 


16209.  (Mr.  Micks).— You,  I suppose,  are  giving 
evidence  in  your  personal  capacity  ?— Very  much  m 
my  personal  capacity,  because  we  had  no  meeting 
of  oux  Committee. 

16210.  You  appear  as  an  individual? — As  an  in- 
dividual. 

16211.  Were  you  also  asked  by  the  Department  to 
come? — I was  asked. 

16212.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  virtue  of  your  being  sent 
there  by  your  own  body  ? — Yes. 

16213.  And,  therefore,  we  may  take  it  that  you  are 
one  who,  knowing  educational  matters  ffioroug  7> 
have  been  entrusted  by  your  body  with  the  cm  y 
representing  them  at  your  Advisory  Commi  • 
We  have  an  Education  Committee,  of  which  i ■ . 

member.  This  Committee  deals  with  the  edn 
work  of  our  Order,  I am  on  the  Consultativ 
mittee  of  the  Department.  I was  not  nominal  ) 
the  Department.  I was  nominated  by  our  Supeno  - 


Mr.  Thomas 
Porter. 


Mr.  Thomas  Poster  examined.  . 

L6214.  (Chairman) . — I ^am  not  quite  sure  whatyonr  and  I had  the 


. (Vhaxrman). — i am  not  quii*  suae  wu«  juui 
ution  now  is  under  the  Department? — I am  an 
specter  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

.6215.  You  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Con- 
ted  Districts  Board  ? — I was  lent  to  the  Congested 
stricts  .Board  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I previously  by  the  Land.  Commission.  I was  a 
nd  Commission  official  before  I was  transferred.  I 
s Assistant  Commissioner  on  the  Land  Commission, 


and  I had  the  superintendence  o ™ ^ 

Department  of  the  Land  Commissi  Agriculture, 
of  the  formation  of  the  Department  Ag  ^ 
i the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
on  was  transferred  to  the  Departa^  * 


When  t 

mission  was  transferred  do  duo  , hj,ein. 

culture  with  ite  staff,  I went  ove  operation* 

16216.  You  were  transferred  under  tM£  ^ 
of  the  Act  of  Parliam®ni  V^-^ion  ? bad  the 
while  I was  at  the  Land  Commission, 
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well  as  -was  expected.  In  fact  if  we  thought  people  Wov.  20_1908. 
to  whom  bulls  were  supplied  had  done  their  best.  Wr  Thorawt 
the  Board  was  very  lenient  with  them.  Porter. 

16222.  That  may  he  taken  as  the  average  loss  to 
the  Board?— Yes,  £21  per  hull.  During  the  last 
few  years  the  Board  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
system  of  subsidising  bulls  somewhat  in  the  way  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  at  present. 

16223.  That  is  to  say,  three  years  before  1904  ?-*-I 
think  it  extended  over  four  or  five  years  possibly,  but  it 
came  into  use  very  slowly.  It  was  a little  difficult 
to  get  people  to  adopt  it.  A subsidy  of  about  £8 
per  year  was  given  for  shorthorns  or  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  and  the  maximum  subsidy  for  Galloways  was 
£4.  We  found  that  to  work  fairly  well,  and  it  has 
been  greatly  developed. 

i6224.  The  total  loss  on  1,026  bulls  was  £21,679? — 

Yes.  A special  scheme  was  put  into  operation  for 
the  Cahirciveen  peninsula  in  Kerry  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  Kerry  breed  in  that  particular 
district.  In  1903-4  the  Board  supplied  about  fifty 
Kerry  and  Dexter  bulls.  They  were  located  free  of 
charge  in  that  vicinity  for  the  special  purpose  of 
improving  the  Kerry  breed,  and  the  Board  had  an 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  three  of  the  lead- 
ing Kerry  breeders,  the  late  Mr.  James  Butler,  Mr. 

Barter  of  St.  Anne’s,  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Robert- 
son, of  Hogg  and  Robertson,  of  Dublin.  They  ad- 
vised the  Board  and  superintended  the  selection  of 
' the  bulls.  They  had  to  be  passed  by  this  Committee 
who  advised  as  to  the  locating  of  the  hulls.  That 
scheme  was  kept  in  operation  for  three  yeans.  The 
• bulls  were  supplied  absolutely  free  of  charge.  The 
Board  paid  the  people  for  maintaining  the  bulls  m 
summer,  and  either  maintained  them  themselves  or 
paid  for  them  in  Winter.  After  that  time  the 
Board  said,  “You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing whether  this  is  good,  for  you.  We  will  with- 
draw this  scheme,  and  sell  the  bulls  to  you,’ 
but  they  would  not  take  them.  They  did  not  seem 
to  think  they  would  do  them  good,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  transfer,  very  few  bulls  were  issued  in 
Kerry,  and  those  few  were  only  issued  on  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  estate,  because  he  undertook  to  pay  half 
the  cost  for  the  tenants,  and  we  had  to  use  a great 
deal  of  persuasion  to  get  them  to  take  them  even 
on  those  terms.  One  other  experiment  the  Board 
made  in  the  cattle  way,  was  taking  springers  from 


superintendence  and  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural 
schemes  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  I should  continue  to  do 
that  after  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

I continued  to  do  it  until  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture took  over  the  whole  two  years  ago.  I con- 
tinued to  do  it  down  to  that  time,  keeping  m touch 
more  or  less  with  the  Department.  I was  also  doing 
work  for  the  Department  as  well. 

16217.  Between  the  time  that  the  Department  came 
. on  the  scene  and  the  time  they  took  over  the  agri- 
cultural work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  you 
Wre  still  lent  by  the  Department  and  acting  for  the 
Board  precisely  as  you  did  when  you  were  on  the 
Land  Commission?— Yes. 

16218.  I think  you  are  here  at  the  request  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ?— I believe  so. 

15219.  And  with  the  consent  of  the  Department?— 

^L6220.  I think  what  we  asked  for  was  an  account 
of  the  schemes,  and  the  mode  of  operation  under  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ? — The  first  scheme  I refer 
to  was  the  one  connected  with  horses.  The  evidence 
that  I shall  give  generally  refers  to  the  twelve  years 
from  1892  to  1903,  inclusive.  The  schemes  were 
nearly  all  in  operation  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

During  those  twelve  years  the  Board  placed  seventy- 
two  stallions  in  all  in  different  places  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts  for  service.  There  was  an  average 
of  about  twenty-six  stallions  per  annum  standing. 

The  usual  custom  was  for  the  Board  to  keep  the 
stallions  at  its  stud  farm,  near  Dublin,  and  to  send 
them  out  with  grooms  in  charge  for  the  season. 

During  the  later  years,  the  Board  made  special  ar- 
rangements with  some  people  to  maintain  the  stallions, 
and  to  receive  a certain  payment  from  the  Board  for 
doing  so,  which  varied  in  proportion  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  they  had  with  the  stalKon.  The  service 
fees  which  were  received  for  the  stallions  were  small. 

They  went  very  far  short  in  paying  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  schemes.  /Sometimes  they  were  as  low 
as  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  they  went  from 
that  to  three  guineas,  hut,  as  a rule,  for  the  small 
occupier  in  the  Congested  Districts,  a farmer  -or 
occupier,  whose  valuation  should  not  exceed  £20,  the 
fee  was  usually  fixed  at  five  shillings  to  ten  shillings 
for  the  stallion.  When  the  work  was  transferred,  the 

stud  farm  and  the  stallions  were  transferred  to  the  ^ _ 

Department  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  that  Kerry  'to  ^WesT  Galway ' for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
.particular  scheme,  t during^  the  ^ last  thr ee  ^^fouP  them  witll  Galloways,  we  brought  up  about  fifty,  and 


years  the  Board,  bad  been  endeavouring  to  breed 
stallions  specially  suitable  for  reproducing  Connemara 
ponies,  and  with  that  idea  they  selected  a number 
of  mares  in  Connemara,  and  crossed  them  with  Arab 
stallions.  But  that  had  not  been  carried  on  long 
enough  to  produce  any  important  results.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  stallions  the  Board  had  a number  of 
jackasses.  They  had  about  twenty-seven  per  annum 
located  in  the  country  during  the  later  years,  and 
those  were  very  mnch  appreciated.  The  Board  began 
by  paying  people  with  whom  the  stallions  were 
located,  about  £1  per  month  for  maintaining  them. ' 
Gradually  as  they  became  appreciated,  that  sum 
was  reduced  until  it  was  brought  down  to  a very 
much  smaller  sum.  I forget  exactly  what  it  was, 
hut  something  very  small.  We  were  gradually  trying 
to  get  the  people  to  take  the  stallions  for  nothing. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  work  them.  We  allowed 
them  to  do  what  they  liked  with  them,  provided 
that  in  doing  so  they  did  not  interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  use  of  the  animal.  Then,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle  the  Board  issued  hulls.  They  were 
usually  sold  out  on  a deferred  system  of  payment, 
the  bulls  being  sold  at  a reduced  fee,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  would  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  the  animals,  sometimes  one-half  of  the  cost. 
At  first  the  people  were  bound  to  keep  the  bulls  for 
service  for  two  years;  afterwards  we  extended  that 
to  three  years..  During  the  twelve  years  to  which  I 
referred  1,026  bulls  were  issued.  During  the  later 
years  the  issue  was  at  the  rate  of  about  110  per 
annum,  varying  more  or  less. 

16221.  I have  before  me  your  evidence  before  the 
Congested  Districts  Commission,  and  I see  you  say 
that  the  average  cost  of  these  bulls  to  the  Board  was 
£21?— Yes,  roughly  speaking,  £7  per  annum  i« 
worked  out.  The  Board  paid  all  expenses  of  issue, 
and  all  veterinary  expenses.  The  Board  frequently 
had  to  take  back  bulls  which  did  not  turn  out  as 


during  those  two  years  they  were  purchased  at  cost 
price,  and  sold  at  cost  price,  together  with  the  freight 
expenses.  We  thought  the  thing  was  going  to  work 
well,  hut  afterwards  the  people  did  not  appreciate 
it,  and  we  dropped  it.  They  seemed  to  think  they 
could  buy  more  suitable  animals  at  the  ordinary  fairs. 
These  were  not  pure-bred  Kerries,  hut  springers  of 
the  Kerry  type,  and  purchased  at  Kerry  fairs,  we 
thought  they  would  make  a good  cross  with  the 
Galloway  bulls,  and  rather  bring  in  a milking  type 
into  Connemara,  which  they  seemed  to  want. 

16225.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  why  that 
did  not  succeed  ?— They  thought  they  could  buy  suit- 
able heifers  and  springers  at  lower  prices  locally. 

16226.  (Mr.  • Micks). — You  wanted  them  to  pay  the 
whole  cost,  including  oarriage? — We  never  gave  any 
abatement.  * 

16227.  (Chairman). — You  intended  to  lose  nothing  ( 
—If  we  had  lost’ it  would  not  have  been  any  test. 

16228.  (Mr.  Micks).— If  you  could  have  sold  them 
at  the  same  price  as  . the  heifers  at  the  fairs  ?— Yes. 
They  would  probably  have  taken  them.  In  fact,  I am 
not  very  clear  that  it  was  very  desirable.  That  is 
all  about  cattle.  As  regards  sheep,  rams  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  on  somewhat  similar  terms  to 
cattle — that  is,  reduced  prices,  the  people  being 
bound  to  keep  them  for  two  seasons.  The  usual  net 
’ price  for  a shearling  was  about  £2,  sometimes  £2  10s., 
.and  ram  lambs  were  sold  at  £1  to  thirty  shillings, 
the  people  being  bound  to  keep  them  for  service  for 
two  seasons.  About  700  rams  in  all  were  put  out  on 
those  terms.  The  Board  could  have  put  out  a great 
many  more.  There  was  always  a considerable  de- 
mand, but  in  the  very  districts  with  which  we  were 
dealing  sheep  scab  was  very  prevalent,  and  the  Board 
thought  it  desirable  to  endeavour  to  do  what  they 
could  in  reducing  the  amount  of  sheep  scab  rather 
than  in  putting  rams  out.  We  did  that  for  some 
6 B 
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years,  refusing  to  supply  rams  to  the  districts  in 
■which  the  people  did  not  dip  their  sheep.  That  had 
a good  effect.  We  commenced  sheep  dipping  in  1904  ; 
that  year  we  dipped  about  300  sheep,  and  we  had 
very  great  difficulty  indeed  in  getting  the  people  to 
bring  as  those  300  sheep.  This  dipping  was  carried 
out  by  the  Board’s  agricultural  inspectors,  of  whom 
we  had  about  eight  or  ten  stationed  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts.  We  first  began  with  a permanent 
dipping  station,  something  of  the  style  one  sees  very 
often  in  Scotland  on  the  hills,  but  it  was  found  that 
that  was  not  suitable,  and  we  went  in  for  portable 
apparatus,  which  was  much  more  suitable  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Congested  Districts. 

16229.  Had  you  to  excavate  for  this  portable 
machine? — Yes,  to  sink  for  the  wheels,  but  there 
was  little  trouble  in  that.  In  the  year  1903  we 
dipped  70,000  sheep  in  thirty-three  portable  apparati. 

16230.  (Chairman). — Entirely  at  the  cost  of  the 
Board? — We  did  not  do  it  free.  The  system  was 
that  our  instructors  made  arrangements  with  suitable 
men  to  take  over  the  portable  dipping  apparatus, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Board.  The  Board  also 
supplied  the  dip,  and  we  charged  a penny  for  dipping 
sheep.  We  paid  the  dipping  contractors  a halfpenny. 
A penny  really  covered  our  expenses,  and  we  lost  a 
halfpenny.  When  the  transfer  took  place  these 
machines  were  sold  to  the  people  of  the  district,  and 
there  are  .a  great  many  of  them  at  work  now. 

16231.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  was  only  intended  a6  a 
demonstration? — Yes.  We  wanted  to  bring  in  the 

thing,  and  it  has  had  remarkable  good  resnlts  in 
Donegal. 

16232.  (Chairman) — I remember  seeing  a good  deal 
of  it  in  Donegal  six  years  ago  ?— In  Kerry  we  f ailed 
altogether ; it  did  not  take  on.  The  next  scheme 
deals  with  pigs.  The  Board  supplied  during  twelve 
years,  321  large  York  boars  on  reduced  terms  on  some- 
what similar  lines  as  those  on  which  rams  were  sup- 
plied. The  Board  also  supplied  sixty-one  sows.  The 
total  expenditure  was  £1,831  and  the  receipts  £928, 
leaving  a net  expenditure  of  £903,  and  that  is  the 
loss  which  we  incurred  owing  to  selling  the  boars  at 
reduced  rates. 

16233.  (Mr.  Micks). — Had  you  ever  distributed  any 
sows  ? — Only  sixty-one.  We  could  do  much  more  good 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  distributing  boars 
than  sows.  The  Board  took  up  poultry  in  1902  by 
distributing  cockerels,  but  we  very  soon  discovered 
that  that  was  not  an  economical  way  of  improving 
the  poultry,  and  instead  we  established  small  flocks 
of  poultry  of  pure  breed,  which  were  located  with 


suitable  people  in  the  districts  in  which  we  desired* 
improve  the  breeds,  and  these  people  were  bound  t 
give  out  the  eggs  to  small  occupiers  who  applied  for 
them.  At  first  the  Board  paid  one  penny  for  each 
egg  given  out ; after  some  years  that  was  reduced  to 
one  halfpenny,  and  eventually  nothing  was  paid  but 
instead  a small  bonus  was  given  varying  from’  ta. 
to  £2,  or  £2  10s.  That  was  really  the  best  principle' 
because  the  other  way  always  tended  more  ox  less  to 
fraud,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  in  check. 

16234.  (Chairman). — Did  the  poultry'  thus  put  out 
remain  the  property  of  the  Board  ?— Strictly  speaking 
they  were  the  property  of  the  Board,  and  at  the  er 
piration  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  located 
they  were  supposed  to  be  handed  up,  but  we  very 
rarely  took  them  all  up.  What  we  did  was  to  oblige 
' • number  for  us 


16236.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  they  should 
give  the  eggs  to  _ anyone  who  applied  for  them  ?— 
Anyone  resident  in  the  Congested  Districts.  We  did 
not  mind  who  got  them,  provided  that  they  were  used 
for  setting. 

16236.  I only  asked  how  it  worked.  There  might 
be  more  applicants  than  eggs  ?— Then  they  could  not 
get  than. 

16237.  Did  that  work  effectively? — It  worked  out 
all  right,  but  I do  not  think  we  did  any  real  good. 
I am  sorry  to  say  I think  that  this  scheme  did  not 
do  good.  Going  hack  to  these  districts  three  years 
after  we  had  withdrawn  the  poultry  there  was  very 
little  trace  to  be  seen.  There  was  one  particular 
place  where  we  did  do  good,  that  was  in  County 
Donegal.  The  Board  went  to  considerable  expense 
there  to  encourage  the  breed  of  poultry  for  feeding, 
and  set  up  a station  for  cramming  poultry,  to  which 
they  brought  over  a man  from  -Sussex.  It  is  going 
on  still. 

16238.  The  Board  brought  oyer  a man  from  Sussex! 
— Yes,  and  it  is  taken  over  since  by  a looal  man. 

16239.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  does  he  find  his 
market? — He  sends  over  to  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England. 

16240.  (Chairman). — Where  is  thi6? — At  Mulroy, 
close  to  Oarrigart,  on  Lord  Leitrim’s  property.  To 
give  an  idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  poultry  under 
the  Board  I may  say  that  in  1897  we  had  sixty-five 
poultry  farms,  and  these  issued  about  65,000  eggs. 
In  1898  eighty-three  farms,  when  we  issued  about 
98,000  eggs ; in  1900,  130,000  eggs  issued  as  well  as 
we  could  tell  from  the  records  that  were  kept. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


16241.  (Chairman). — You  were  about  going  to  a new 
head  ? — I had  got  to  bee-keeping.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  twelve  years  under  the  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  bee-keeping  was  £3,706,  and  the  re- 
ceipts £2,021,  leaving  a net  expenditure  of  £1,685. 
The  Board  had  an  expert  who  was  permanently  em- 
ployed to  give  instruction  in  bee-keeping,  under  him 
there  were  twenty-seven  local  instructors  in  different 
districts,  each  connected  with  a local  association  of. 
bee-keepers.  To  assist  them  further  the  Board  used 
to  give  loans  to  enable  the  members  of  such  associa- 
tions to  purchase  bee  appliances,  and  the  Board  also 
established  a depdt  to  assist  beedceepers  to  dispose  of 
their  honey.  The  Board  took  the  honey,  over  from 
these  bee-keepers,  graded  it,  packed  it  and  sold  it, 
that  depdt  almost  covered  its  expenses,  sometimes 
there  was  a slight  profit  land  sometimes  a loss,  but  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  it  just  covered  expenses. 
The  Board  also  mad©  many  attempts  to  combat  foul 
brood,  a disease  of  bees,  without  very  great  success. 

16242.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  Board  felt  they  would 
need  compulsory  powers?— Yes,  it  was  the  want  of 
compulsory  powers  to  deal  with  the  matter,  the  same 
difficulty  applies  still,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
Board  in  any  way  or  its  expert.  In  connection  with 
Agricultural  Shows  the  Board  gave  grants  averag- 
ing about  £20  per  annum  to  various  Agricultural 
•Shows,  the  total  amount  given  per  annum  in  recent 
years  was  from  £300  to  £350.  iFor  agricultural  in- 
struction the  Board  had  a number  of  agricultural  in- 
structors,  usually  about  eight  or  ten  stationed  at 
suitable  place  in  the  Congested  Districts. 


16243.  (Chairman). — In  all  the  counties  ?— Not  in  all 
the  counties,  we  had  them  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  Gal- 
way, Cork  and  Kerry. 

16244.  Quite  generally,  what  were  their  duties,  would 
they  carry  on  their  work  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  itinerant  instructors  under  the  Department?— 
Somewhat  the  same,  but  they  had,  as  a rule,  a pretty 
large  sphere  of  operations,  each  man  had  a district, 
roughly  speaking,  of  about  eight  or  ten  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  was  his  special  instructor’s  district,  in 
that  he  put  in  operation  and  controlled  the  working  oft 
example  holdings,  example  plots  and  experimental 
plots,  and  then  he  had  an  extended  district,  which 
was  his  live  stock  inspection  district. 

16245.  Were  the  different  functions  separated  at 
all  ? — We  had  a specialist  as  a horticultural  instructor 
about  three  years  only. 

16246.  He  would  not  come  into  the  eight  or  ten?— 
No. 

16247.  Was  there  a distinct  butter  instructor?— 
The  Board  did  give  a grant  towards  a butter  in- 
structors, he  was  an  itinerant  instructor  in  the  County 
Leitrim,  working  near  Lough  Allen.  And  I would 
not  like  to  say  that  there  might  not  have  been  some 
others,  but  they  did  not  come  under  me,  that  worK 
came  under  Mr.  Walker,  as  domestic  economy,  ana 
there  was  one  in  Donegal,  I remember  as  well: 

16248.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  you  might  call  dairy- 
maid’s instruction? — Yes,  it  was  more  than  > 
there  was  house  to  house  instruction. 
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16249.  It  was  to  fit  girls  to  be  dairymaids  ?— I 
think  the  idea  was  to  encourage  them  to  make  butter 
at  home.  These  instructors  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  issue  of  live  stock,  bulls,  horses,  pigs,  rams, 
everything  of  that  kind,  to  superintend  in  fact  the 


not  using  a horse  machine,  it  would  be  seven  or  eight  Aot>.  20^  08. 
shillings  per  statute  acre  for  one  spraying,  then,  of  Mn  Thoma* 
course,  as  a rule,  in  the  Congested  Districts  you  would  portBr, 
have  .almost  invariably  to  spray  twice,  and  in  places 
like  the  coast  of  Kerry  and  Cork  and  up  by  Sligo 


Brians  of  all  the  schemes  with  respect  to  which  I they  ought  to  spray  three  times,  because  the  disease 
Sen  evidence,  and  did  what  they  oonld  to  en-  takes  effect  earlier  there  Mr.  Gordon  gives  it  to  me 
the  oeoole  to  adopt  better  methods  of  farm-  as  eight  shilling  and  three  pence,  of  course  it  will 


courage  the  people  to  adopt  better  methods  of  f 
in*  In  addition  to  that  the  'Board  supplied 
siderable  quantities  of  seed  oats,  seed  potatoes,  and 
at  times  artificial  manures,  those  were  sold  through 
these  instructors.  When  we  first  began  operations  in 
some  of  the  poorer  districts,  the  people  were  not  m the 
habit  of  using  manures,  seeds  and  implements  the 
moment  the  demand  became  sufficient  ti  lead  the  local 
shopkeepers  to  take  up  the  work,  we  retired  and  left 
it  to  them.  _ . , 

16250.  (Chairman). — There  were  no  special  qualifi- 
cations required  for  agricultural  instructors  either 
bv  examination  or  otherwise,  you  took  the  man  you  con- 
sidered best?— They  were  not  men  who  had  passed 
through  a course  of  scientific  agriculture,  they  were 
simply  men  we  believed  to  be  good  agriculturists,  they 
were  the  class  of  men,  roughly  speaking  who  would 
have  made  good  land  stewards  or  farm  bailiffs. 

16251.  You  took  them  entirely  from  what  you  could 
find  out  about  their  personal  qualifications,  you  did 
rot  require  them  to  pass  any  particular  standard  ?— 

N16252.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  chose  them  on  reading 
their  testimonials  and  making  inquiries  ?— The 
Board  advertised,  and  after  reading  their  replies  I 
interviewed  the  most  suitable  men,  and  then  their 
names  were  submitted  to  the  Board. 

16253.  (Chairman). — You  did  not  require  testi- 
monials, but  they  did  submit  testimonials  ?— Yes,  we 

were  inundated.  , . , 

16254.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  a good  many  of  them 
were  Scotch?— Yes,  some  were  Scotch  and  some  Irish, 

I don’t  think  we  had  any  Englishmen.  Part  of  their 
work  every  year  was  giving  instruction  m spraying, 
thev  also  superintended  all  the  sheep  dipping  operations 
to  which  I have  already  leferred.  In  every  year  the 
Board  gave  instruction  in  potato  spraying,  and  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  its  adoption  in  other  ways,  by- 
supplying  machines  and  material  at  a reduced  cost. 
The  total  expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  twelve 
years  I make  out  to  be  £4,800. 

36255.  Can  you  tell  me  when  that  was  first  done  m 
Ireland  as  far  as  you  can  remember  ?— In  1891. 

16256.  For  the  1891  crop?— Yes. 

16257.  Was  that  the  first  time,  as  far  as  you  are 
.aware,  it  was  ever  tried  in  Ireland  ? — As  far  as  I 
know,  just  about  the  same  time  the  National  Board 
under  Professor  Carrol,  were  doing  something  in  that 

16258.  That  would  be  on  their  farm  ? — I think  so, 
in  -that  year  it  did  not  pass  beyond  the  experimental 

6t  16259.  In  suggesting  that  to  the  Land  Commission 
were  yon  going  on  any  reports  from  England  or 
France?— I don’t  remember  where  the  information 
first  came  to  me  from.  _ 

16260.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  from  France  ? 
— It  may  have  been.  , _ 

16261.  You  got  the  machines  from  France? — We 
got  the  machines  from  France.  My  recollection  is 
that  most  of  the  information  I got  about  it  then  was 
from  Scotland,  that  they  had  been  trying  it. 

16262.  (Chairman). — Did  it  take  long  in  being  re- 
cognised as  being  -useful? — Oh,  no,  they  very  rapidly 
recognised  it  as  useful,  I don’t  think  there  is  any 
possible  doubt  on  people’s  minds  that  it  is  a good 
thing. 


vary  according  to  the  amount  you  put  out,  and  the 
amount  of  foliage  yon  have  to  spray. 

16268.  (Chairman). — And  the  machine? — I am  not 
counting  the  cost  of  the  machine. 

(Mr.  Gordon). — That  is  the  material. 

16269.  (Mr.  Micks). — A great  many  don’t  use 
machines,  they  only  use  the  broom  ?— Yes,  a great 
number  do  it  with  whisps  and  brooms. 

16270.  (Chairman). — I saw  somewhere  a statement 
that,  although  they  had  machines,  they  would  not 
use  them  ? — I made  that  statement,  there  are  numbers 
of  machines  lying  probably  idle  at  this  moment, 
every  year  there  have  been  numbers  of  machines  not 
used,  because  the  people  .using  them  don’t  carry  out 
the  necessary  repairs,  which  are  in  themselves  very 
trivial,  their  disposition  is  rather  to  throw  the 
machine  to  one  side  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

16271.  At  all  events  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
indifference?— Yes,  it  is  a curious  thing.  About  four 
years  before  the  work  was  transferred  the  Board  ap- 
pointed a special  instructor  in  horticulture  and 
market  gardening,  the  idea  was  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  early  potatoes,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  This 
man  was  appointed  in  1001,  he  gave  instruction  all 
over  the  Congested  Districts,  and  the  Board  sold  fruit 
trees  at  cost  price,  this  man  gave  instruction  as  to- 
the  planting  and  treatment,  and  so  on,  we  sold 
6,680  apple'  trees,  538  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  and 
3.000  odd  currants  and  gooseberries,  all  these  were  . 
sold  at  cost  price  through  the  local  instructors,  and 
a good  deal  of  farming  machinery  was  sold,  the  total 
amount  for  the  twelve  years  amounting  to  about 
£2,000,  the  object  being  to  induce  the  people  to 
make  use . of  such  implements  as  we  thought  it  would 
he  to  their  advantage  to  use.  . 

16272.  Is  that  £2,000  the  actual  price  realised?— 
That  is  the  price  paid  by  the  people  for  the  machines, 
these  were  sold  at  cost  price,  except,  as  sometimes 
occurred,  we  purchased  machines  which  did  not  prove- 
satisfactory.  In  addition  each  of  the  instructors  had 
a store  in  which  were  kept  machines  which  were  lent 
on  hire,  and  which  to  the  occupiers  of  example  plots- 
were  let  gratuitously.  They  cost  £600.  more. 

16273.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  was  the  hiring  rate?— 
One  shilling  a day  for  the  cheaper  machines,  and  too- 
shillings  and  sixpence  a day  for  the  threshing 
machines  and  larger  ones,  for  spraying  machines, 
rollers  and  ploughs  we  charge  one  shilling.  For^try 
—the  Board  took  over  the  work,  and  I think  they 
took  the  land,  they  took  the  forestry  operations  at 
Knockboy  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  which  was  being 
carried  out  by  the  Land  Commission  prior  to  the- 
formation  of  the  Board,  that,  I think  it  might  to- 
called,  experimental  work,  was  continued  b|y  the 
Board  for  several  years  at  a very  considerable  ex- 
pense until  experience  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
results  were  so  unsatisfactory,  it  would  be  better  to 
drop  it,  and  then  the  work  ceased. 

16274.  (C  hairman).  — Could  you  give  us  the  reasons 
why  it  turned  out  unsatisfactory— exposed  situation, 
or  what?— It  was  a very  exposed  situation,  we  had 
more  than  one  expert  there,  Dr._  Schlich  was 
one,  and  'Dt.  iSummerville,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  here,  was  another,  they  each  furnished 


ieap.  is  a™,  w aifccnUy  » getting  them  to  a. 

■‘iata&'Si'k  ^-Sometime,  it  is  dm > 

cost,  but  if  it  bias  been  a good  year  and  that  year  to  which  toe  trees  suffered  irom 

there  w.as  not  very  much  disease,  and  people  who  did  w,  ' : Knockboy  ?— On  the  west  coast  of 

a°a  if?  JStCd.nc,  jS  not  to  Irelgd,  District.  Bo.rf 

°T&.  Notwithstanding  oil  this  eiperiaace  of  ton  did  n°i Elected  it’mLly  for 
years? — Yes,  and  that  applies  J^L°!J!Lau  <!^tr£,  to^pu^pos^Tf  works  f— That,  I understand, 

was  the  real  object,  one  of  the  reasons  why  such  an 


xuto6.  (Mr.  Micks).— How  much  does  it  cost  to 
spray  a statute  acre  ? — I used  to  have  all  those  figures 
in  my  head.  1 . , . 

16267.  It  is ’a  material  sum,  I suppose,  would  it 
be  as  much  as  toe  manure? — Yes,  doing  it  by  hand, 
as  they  would  have  to  do  in  the  Congested  Districts, 


unfavourable  position  was  selected. 

16277.  Are  you  aware,  as  a matter  of  fact,  toat 
the  Board  were  aware  that  it  was  not  a hopeM  toing 
when  they 'took  it  over?— Quite  so,  I understood  it- 
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Nov.  20,  1906. 

Mr.  Thonjae 
Porter. 


was  always  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  and  possibly 
unwise,  but  the  Board  did  not  like  to  drop  it  until 
that  was  proved. 

16276.  The  Government  got  a present  of  the  laud 
in  order  that  there  might  be  relief  works  at  that 
particular  place  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  know  what  form  of  relief  works  could  be  applied 
there. 

16279.  (Chairman).— Was  there  any  other  place 
where  forestry  was  established  1 — The  Board  took  up  a 
scheme  to  encourage  small  occupiers  in  the  Congested 
Districts  to  plant  shelter  belts  about  their  houses : 
that  had  been  in  operation  for  a few  years : my  own 
impression  is  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  many 
of  those  will  survive  many  years,  because  the  people 
are  not  likely  to  maintain  the  fences  about  them. 

16280.  (Mr.  Micks).— Do  you  know  that  some  of 
those  shelter  belts  are  thriving  and  doing  very  well 
in  the  Kiltimagh  district? — No,  I have  not  been  there 
for  so  many  years. 

16281.  Shelter  belts  were  planted  there  by  the 
Board  ? — Yes,  and  we  made  it  a rule,  which  was  very 
strictly  enforced,  the  trees  were  given  gratuitously, 
but  it  was  a rule  that  the  plot  must  be  fenced  in 
pioperly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board’s  local  re- 
presentative, that  is  the  instructor,  before  the  trees 
were  given,  and  we  did  our  best  to  have  a per- 
manent fence  put  up,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  it 
■has  resulted  very  well. 

16282.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—' The  experiment  iat  Knockboy 
was  not  exactly  an  experiment  in  forestry,  it  was  the 
planting  of  an  area  without  any  special  experimental 
object  1 — I took  it  afterwards  as  being  an  experiment, 
because  nearly  everybody  that  I have  heard  of,  _ or 
came  across  in  the  district,  or  knowing  the  district, 
prophesied  that  it  would  be  a failure,  and  I think 
that  the  idea  of  the  Government  in  taking  it  up 
originally  before  the  Congested  Districts  Board  took 
it  over — 

16283.  (Mr.  Micks).— Before  the  Congested  'Dis- 
tricts Board  was  formed  ? — Was  to  see  whether,  if 
suitable  trees  were  planted  under  suitable  conditions, 
the  land  properly  prepared,  and  planting  properly 
carried  out,  it  would  not  succeed,  .and  I know  as  a 
fact  that  iffie  Government  was  advised  then  by  people 
who  professed  to  have  the  necessary  knowledge,  that 
they  would  succeed,  in  fact  I was  down  with  one  of 
the  experts  myself  before  we  took  over  the  land,  this 
man  advised  what  trees  should  be  planted,  and  Dr. 
Schlich,  who  was  over  the  land  with  me  afterwards, 
looked  upon  it  very  much  in  the  light  of  an  experi- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  a pity  to  stop  the  work 
prematurely  until  they  had  decided  as  to  whether 
certain  methods  of  treatment  that  they  had  adopted 
might  not  succeed. 

16284.  It  was  also  experimental  to  this  extent  that 
you  tried  every  conceivable  variety  of  hardy  trees  to 
see  what  would  do  best?— And  different  methods  of 
planting. 


16285.  And  where  there  was  natural  shelter  a 
hollow  between  two  hills,  they  did  get  some  little 
size?— There  were  a few  trees  that  we  used  to  take 
everybody  to  look  at  it. 

16286.  It  does  for  a cock-cover  ? — Yes. 

16287.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  was  an  experiment  under 
conditions  which  the  result  has  slrown,  have  been  from 
the  beginning  so  adverse  as  to  make  it  certain  to  be 
unsuccessful?— I will  qualify  that  slightly,  I don’t 
think  the  results  until  about  the  fourth  year  were 
sufficiently  clear. 

16288.  I don’t  say  that,  I say  the  results  now  show 
the  conditions  of  that  particular  section  of  the  country 
and  that  particular  hillside  made  it  quite  impossible 
to  get  success,  but  it  is  not  an  experiment  that  has 
any  important  bearing  upon  the  possibilities  of 
forestry  even  within  twenty  miles  of  it? — Not  the 
slightest. 

16289.  .(Chairman). — The  history  of  it  shows  that? 
— Oh,  yes. 

16290.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  question  of  winter  dairy- 
ing is  recognised  as  being  a very  important  form  of 
agricultural  industry  in  Ireland  at  present? — Yes. 

16291.  You  personally  a very  long  time  ago,  if  y0U 
look  at  that  (Report  produced),  made  a report  in 
which  you  mentioned  the  subject  of  winter-dairying 
— what  was  the  date  of  that  report? — 30th  April,. 
1891,  that  was  when  I was  at  the  Land  Commission. 

16292.  That  was  before  even  the  Congested  'Districts 
Board  was  started? — Yes. 

16293.  Kindly  read  the  sentences  I have  marked 
there? — “The  factory  system  alone  will  enable  far- 
“mers  to  commence  winter  dairying,  as  it  is  only  on 
“that  system  that  farmers  can  profitably  dispose  of 
“the  small  supplies  of  milk  that  would  be  produced 
“in  winter,  on  first  changing  their  system  from  one 
“of  summer-dairying  only,  to  one  of  continuous  daiTy- 
“ ing  throughout  both  winter  and  summer.  This  has 
“ already  been  proved  in  the  South  of  Ireland  where, 
“in  consequence  of  some  factories  having  been  estab- 
“lished,  and  paying  a high  price  for  winter  milk, 
“ farmers  are  to  some  extent  arranging  to  supply  milk 
“in  winter.” 

16294.  You  point  out  in  that  report  that  the 
success  of  the  Danish  butter  trade  is  due  to  winter 
dairying  ? — Yes. 

16295.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you  still  of  the  opinion 
represented  in  that  sentence? — I think  I should  say 
that  what  I meant  by  the  factory  system  there  is  the 
creamery  system,  it  would  be  wrong  to  use  the  term 
factory  now,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  ordinary 
small  farmer  in  Ireland,  I think,  could  successfully 
carry  out  winter  dairying. 

16296.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  still  think  winter 
dairying  is  advantageous? — Yes. 

16297.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  had  a distinction  drawn 
yesterday  between  factory  and  creamery  butter?— 
When  I wrote  that  the  word  factory  was  not  used  as 
distinguished  from  creamery. 


Mr.  W.  G S. 
Adams. 


Mr  W.  G.  S.  Adams  examined. 


16298.  (Chairman). — We  have  already  had  some 
evidence  from  you  at  a previous  stage.  Have  .you  read 
Mr.  Moeran’s  criticism  of  the  forestry-  statistics? — 
Yes.  The  first  point  which  Mr.  Moeran  raised  was 
the  question  of  classification.  He  took  our  division  of 
the  coniferae,  larch,  firs,  spruce,  and  pine,  and  he 
asked  what  is  a pine,  and  said — “Here  is  a column 
for  several  pages  devoted  to  a tree  which  does  not 
exist.”  That  remark  puzzles  me,  because  it  is  quite 
clear  there  is  a pine ; there  are  several  kinds  of  pine — 
the  Auslrian  pine,  the  Corsican  pine,  and  the  Wey- 
mouth pine. 

16299.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  would  you  call  the 
Scotch  fir? — The  Scotch  fir  technically  is  a Scotch 
pine,  but  there  are  many  classes  of  pines,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  these  other  pines  being  planted  every 
year  in  Ireland,  and  the  fourth  column  in  the  statis- 
tics refers,  I should  say,  very  largely  to  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pine. 

16300.  (Chairman). — -Pine  other  than  those  spe- 
cially mentioned? — Yes. 

16301.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  might  be  confusion  be- 
tween fir  and  pine,  inasmuch  as  iScotch  fir  would  be 


put  down,  as  fir,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  put  down 
as  pine? — Yes.  I think  all  through  Ireland,  and, 

as  far  as  I know,  through  Scotland  and  England, 
one  usually  speaks  of  Scotch  fir,  whereas  I suppose 
botanically  one  means  Scotch  pine.  I think  one’s 
common  sense  would  tell  one  that  the  second  column 
there  embraces  to  a very  large  extent  what  we  call 
Scotch  fir. 

16302.  (Chairman). — At  all  events,  that  is  your 
explanation;  pine  is  the  generic  name  for  the. kind 
of  pine  you  mention  which  don’t  fall  under  Scotch 
fir,  spruce,  or  larch.  Fir  itself  might  be  criticised  to 
a certain  extent,  because  that  is  a generic  term?— 
There  is  a clear  distinction  between  a fir  and  a pine. 

16303.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  is  the  Douglas?— I 
think  usually  classified  as  fir. 

16304.  (Chairman). — Is  there  not  some  recognised 
mode  of  classification — are  there  not  statistics  in 
England,  for  instance,  of  the  same  kind  ?-yNo,  not 
distinguishing  in  any  way  ; they  have  statistics  which 
show  the  area  of  woodland  or  coppice,  but  they  don  t 
distinguish  the  various  classes  of  trees. 

16305.  To  some  extent  it  is  .arbitrary  ; you  may  make 
what  distinction  you  like  as  long  as  you  explain  what 
you  mean.  Is  this  a new  classification  ? — No. 
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16306.  You  only  came  into  office  in  January,  1906; 
ia  this  the  classification  you  found  ?— Yes,  it  was  the 
classification  which  the  Department  found  when  it 
took  over  the  work. 

16307.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  took  that  form  over  from 
the  Registrar-General  ?— Yes.  The  forestry  statistics 
3S  to  area  go  back  to  1861,  and  the  statistics  of  plant- 
ing and  felling  to  1890.  . . , 

16308.  It  was  not  as  Mr.  Moeran  conjectured  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Police  Constables,  if  there 
was  any  mistake,  it  was  the  mistake  of  the  Department 
which  first  drew  up  the  form ; you  issue  the  forms  to 
the  Police  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  printed  in 
your  volume  of  statistics  —I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  I don’t  think  there  is  blame  to  be 
attached  to  either. 

15309.  And  none  of  the  collectors  of  information l — 
No  I +1"T|k  the  classification  could  undoubtedly  be 
improved,  but  I think  there  is  a perfectly  clear  dis- 
tinction between  a fir  and  a pine,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  distinctions  in  the  family  of  the  coniferae. 

16310.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  is  no  difficulty  m 
understanding  what  it  means  ?— I think  a man’s  com- 
monsense  could  tell  him  what  is  in  this. 

16311.  I think  fir  should  be  confined  to  Scotch  fir  ? — 
The  classification  of  that  could  be  improved ; I would 
like  to  see  Scotch  fir  or  Scotch  pine,  as  it  strictly  is, 
and  then  another  column  of  all  other  firs;  I should 
be  quite  inclined  to  take  the  view  that  it  might  be 
improved. 

16312.  You  say  it  was  the  old  form  which  you  took 
over  and  you  have  not  yet  considered  that  question 
fully  as  to  better  classification?— We  have  not  con- 
sidered it.  , 

16313.  I have  no  doubt  you  will  consider  with  due 
respect  Mr.  Meoran’s  criticisms? — Certainly,  but  I 
would  like  to  add  one  other  remark;  in  making 
changes  in  statistics  here,  as  elsewhere,  one  always 
wants  to  have  .the  advice  of  men  working  practically 
at  the  subject ; I don’t  want  to  make  any  change  in 
our  statistics  until  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  forestry  work  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment have  full  opportunity  of  talking  the  whole  thing 

°V16314.  And  especially  when  you  have  to  collect  them 
through  the  medium  you  have  to  employ ; it  would 
never  do  to  have  too  elaborate  a classification  ? — Pre- 
cisely. , , . 

16315.  (Mr.  Micks). — Who  is  your  representative 
for  forestry  ? — Mr.  Forbes,  he  was  recently  appointed. 
That  I fhi.nk  deals  with  Question  12072.  I may 
point  out  that  there  are  not  fifteen  pages  of  tables; 
-there  are  twelve.  Then  the  next  point  raised 
was  this  question  of  Westmeath;  these  remarks  refer 
to  the  statistics  for  1904,  and  not  to  the 
statistics  for  1905,  he  • draws  attention  to  the 
case  of  Westmeath,  and  says  the  results  show,  ac- 
cording to  our  returns,  490  trees  per  acre  planted. 
It  is  quite  a possible  thing  to  have  this  small  number 
of  trees  planted,  and  it  may  be  due  to  what  Mr. 
Moeran  suggests  in  Question  12076.  or  it  may 
be  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  older  trees  were  being 
planted ; it  would  work  out  less  than  ten  feet  be- 
tween the  trees. 

16316.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  is  are  you  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  serious  error  either  in  the  in- 
structions for  procuring  the  statistics  or  in  the  ob- 
servations upon  which  the  statistics  are  based? — I 
am  satisfied  tbzz  there  is  no  serious  error ; I am 
satisfied  also  that  there  could  be  improvements  in 
classification,  and  as  regards  the  collecting  of  them 
I think  that  forestry  statistics  are  extremely  difficult 
to  get  accurate  returns  of.  But  I think  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  statistics  which  seriously  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve, and  any  inquiry  which  we  have  made  does  not 
seriously  lead  one  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  very 
grave  error  in  the  way  in  which  the  statistics  are 
being  collected. 

. 16317.  (Chairman). — I don’t  think  you  need  trouble 
yourself  about  the  Westmeath  criticism ; one  wants  to 
know  a great  deal  about  the  circumstances  before  we 
can  deal  with  that?— Then,  we  come  to  Wicklow,  and 
the  large  number  of  trees  planted  per  acre  ; there  may 
or  may  not  be  a mistake  about  this,  but  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  explain  straight  away,  there  is  a column 
here  for  Observations  in  Form  T. 

16318.  That  is  what  is  given  to  the  police  to  fill 
up? — Yes,  and  one  might  find. such  an  entry  as  fol- 
lows; 1,500  trees  planted  but  no  entry  put  against 
them  for  area,  and  in  the  Observation  column  you 


will  find  the  remark  “Trees  planted  for  filling  up  Nov.  20, 1806. 
places  or  thickening  woods,”  you  can  have  thousands  Mr  w Q g. 
of  trees  planted  under  such  circumstances  without  Adam*, 
any  area  being  returned.  Then,  in  totalling  up  the 
different  items  in  the  county  if  you  were  to  work  out 
the  system  per  acre  you  get  a very  large  number  of 
trees  returned  as  planted  per  acre,  which  is  mis- 
leading. 

16319.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  mean  instead  of  the 
area  planted  it  ought  to  read  “ additional  area 
planted  ” ? — Yes ; it  refers  to  the  planting  operations 
each  year  so  it  is  an  additional  area  planted. 

16320.  But  a good  many  of  the  trees  reported  as 
planted  may  not  have  been  planted  in  the  additional 
area  planted  ?— Yes. 

16321;  (Chairman). — The  criticism  is  that  the  re- 
turns show  an  enormously  larger  number  of  trees 
planted  per  acre  than  is  possible;  fifty-six  acres  are 
planted  at  the  rate  of  9,228  trees  per  acre,  nearly 
double  the  amount  that  should  be  planted  in  an  acre  ? 

—Yes. 

16322.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  indicates  that  there  is 
a note  wanting'  to  that  table  ? — This  question  of 
area  planted  is  not  the  divisor  necessarily  the  total 
number  of  trees.  _ 

16323.  (Chairman). — It  is  not  the  divisor.  Com- 
paring the  trees  to  thicken  the  woods  with  those 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  planting  new  ground, 
there  would  be  more  trees  on  an  acre  of  ground  than 
are  planted  for  thickening  a wood ; his  complaint  is 
that  you  show  too  many  trees  planted  per  acre? 

16324.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  area  in  the  woods 
thickened  is  not  included  in  the  area  planted  at  all  ? — 

No ; I merely  instance  that  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  one  has  to  look  into. 

16325.  (Chairman). — You  mean  the  area  planted 
only  means  fresh  ground  planted  ?— Yes. 

16326.  If  that  is  the  explanation  of  it,  it  would  be 
well  to  avoid  misconception  by  an  explanatory  note  ? — 

Yes. 

16327.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  the  explanation 
of  it,  or  is  it  only  a conjecture? — Unfortunately  we 
cannot  go  back  to  the  particulars  of  the  1904  Returns ; 
we  tried  to  traoe  it  up ; there  may  be  an  error  or  may 
not  be,  but  that  is  only  one  example  of  what  may 
happen.  The’  number  of  trees  planted  per  acre  in 
some  cases  is  extremely  high.  Mr.  Moeran  himself, 
at  Question  12037,  stated  there  that  if  you  plant 

6.000  trees  to  the  acre  you  could  thin  out  2,000 
poles  and  those  are  profitable  to  sell  to  the  farmers ; 
at  that  very  point  Mr.  Moeran  was  considering  plan- 
tations of  6,000  trees  to  the  acre. 

16328.  And  in  the  other  passage  he  only  refers  to 

3.000  per  acre? — Yes.  What  I wish  to  point  out _ is 
that  there  are  a great  many  circumstances  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  one  can 
determine  that  the  thing  is  right  or  wrong. 

16329.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  the  value  of  statis- 
tics is  to  show  to  the  person  who  takes  them  up  what 
the  real  state  of  things  is?— Yes.  I maintain  further, 
in  connection  with  that  point,  Mr.  Moeran  says,  “ The 
whole  thing  is  full  of  that  from  beginning  to  end,” 
that  is  to  say,  that  such  a -thing  as  this  at  Wicklow 
is  typical.  It  is  not  typical.  If  one  takes  up  the 
1904  Returns  and  goes  through  them  once  one  will 
find  that  it  is  an  entirely  exceptional  case,  which 
Mr.  Moeran  has  taken  up. 

16330.  (Chairman).— I think  it  is  a general  critic- 
ism ; I don’t  think  it  is  on  the  point  of  specifying  the 
number  of  trees  planted  per  acre  ; it  is  a criticism  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  meet? — One  would  like  to  point  out 
that  if  one  analyses  the  number  of  trees  planted  per- 
acre  in  all  the  counties  of  Leinster  it  comes  on  an 
average  of  3,394 ; in  Munster  it  is  2,673 ; in  Ulster, 

1,283,  and  in  Connaught,  732.  I don’t  think  the 
point  can  be  proved  that  the  statistics  are  full  of 
this ; I think  these  are  rather  exceptional  cases  which 
have  been  taken  out. 

16331.  I think,  as  regards  the  work  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Branch  in  this  respect  generally,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  improvement  that  might  be  introduced  there 
gradually  ?— Yes  ; we  have  introduced  it  gradually. 

16332.  You  have  a perfect  means  of  getting  your, 
figures  together,  but  in  the  presentation  of  the  statis- 
tics, like  the  statistics  of  a great  many  other  depart- 
ments, there  is  much  room  for  improvements? — I don’t 
know  any  statistics  in  which  there  is  not  great  room 
for  improvement,  but  I maintain  that  our  statistics 
are  very  much  better  than  many  people  seem . 
to  think  they  are,  and  I am  prepared  to  prove  it. 
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. The  nest  point  to  which  he  refers  is  the  question  of 
felling  in  King’s  County — the  total  area  cleared  three 
acres,  and  the  total  number  of  trees  felled,  3,115. 

16333.  Those  statistics  cover  the  year  of  the  great 
storm? — I don’t  think  so;  I think  the  saw-mills  he 
refers  to — it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts 
now — but  the  saw-mills  were  doubtless  largely  em- 
ployed with  the  remainders  from  the  great  storm. 

16334.  That  I know  of  my  own  knowledge;  in  one 
case  I knew  a big  wood  in  the  King’s  County  where 
the  saw- mill  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  timber 
blown  down? — Then,  as  regards  the  question  of 
propping,  tire  main  use  of  timber  in  Ireland,  and  the 
disposal  of  it,  that  of  course  is  a question  which  one 
naturally  looks  to  the  statistics  for  a very  rough  in- 
dication, and  we  know,  from  good  independenx  evi- 
dence, that  a lot  of  the  timber,  is  used  for  propping ; 
we  happen  to  know,  from  the  export  returns,  that  a 
considerable . amount  of  rough _ timber  goes  across  the 
water  as  export  for  -pit-propping. 

16335.  (Mr.  Milks). — You  think  Mr.  Moeran  is 
wrong  in  that  ? — "We  know  there  is  timber  exported. 

16336.  He  mentions  the  price  at  Cardiff? — His  price 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  I know  pit-props  are  going 
out  from  Ireland. 

16337.  From  what  port? — Dublin;  I think  also 
from  Wicklow,  hut  we  don’t  show  Wicklow. 

16338.  (Chairman). — What  he  says  is  that  trees  for 
pit-props  are  16s.  6 cl.  a ton,  delivered  in  Cardiff? — I 
know  there  is  pit-propping  wood  being  sent  out  from 
Ireland. 

16339.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  dispute  between 
you  there  because  he  says  in  Ireland  trees  for  pit- 
props  are  10s.  6 d.  a ton,  delivered  an  Cardiff? — 1 
don’t  think  there  are  any  other  points  that  remain 
in  his  evidence,  only  I should  like  to  say,  in  addition, 
just  one  or  two  things  about  the  value  of  these  statis- 
tics. 

16340.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  a lecent  issue  of  a paper 
called  The  Beekeeper  they  impugn  your  statistics 
too? — Perhaps  I might  just  finish  this  first. 

•16341.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Moeran  sums  it  up  by 
saying  “The  Department  which  could  publish  these 
statistics  cannot  have  a serious  opinion  of  the  value 
of  forestry  or  a skilled  person  to  supervise  them  ” ? — 
I don’t  agree  with  the  inference. 

16342.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  recently  got  a 
skilled  person  ? — Yes. 

16343.  You  had  one  before? — Temporarily  employed 
there  was. 

16344.  Mr.  Moeran  was  one  of  them  1 — I believe  he 
was,  but  I can  say  this  that  since  the  beginning  of 
1905  no  criticism  has  come  in  from  Mr.  Moeran  to 
the  Department  about  the  statistics;  I am  always 
glad  of  criticisms  and  suggestions.  If  one  gets 
criticisms  one  can  go  into  the  question  and  mend  it. 
What  I maintain  the  statistics  do  is  that  they 
give  us  roughly  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
area  under  woods  which  is  of  value.  In  the  second 
place  they  give  us  a record,  though  incomplete, 
df  the  different  kinds  of  trees  which  are  being 
planted,  and,  in  a sense,  of  the  proportion  in  which 
those  trees  are  planted.  I have  submitted  the  point 
to  an  expert  forester  as  to  whether  he  considered  the 
proportions.  would  roughly.  agree  with  his  own  view 
on  the  subject,  and  lie  said  that  he  considered  pro- 
portionately that  that  was  what  he  would  have  ex- 
pected to  be  the  proportion  of  larch,  fir,  spruce,  and 
other  trees. 

16345.  (Chairman). — Somebody  who  was  acquainted 
with  forestry  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

16346.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  your  own  expert? 

Yes ; that  is  his  opinion.  I also  think  that  the  fell- 
ing operations,  even  though  they  may  not  be  com- 
plete, give  us  some  idea  of  the  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  forests. 

16347.  (Chairman). — Take  the  case  of  felling;  how 
would  you  get  your  figures  about  that,  from  the 
Police  ? Yes,  but  the  Police  themselves  go  to  the 
foresters  or  the  estate  agents  and  ask  them  if  they 
can  give  them  any  particulars  regarding  the  tree's 
ieiled  and  planted,  and  where  they  went  to,  and  if 
they  can  ten  them  what  they  are  used  for.  ’ 

1634S.  (M>.  Micks).— I suppose  they  give  them  a 
little  extract  from  their  own  form  and  ask  them  to 
fill  it  up Yes;  they  get  from  the  foresters  as  much 
information  as  possible. 

16349.  (Chairman). — Has  there  ever  been  any 
other  machinery  .suggested  instead  of  the  Police?— In 


collecting  forestry  figures— no.  The  only  other  wav 
it  seems  to  me  in  which  the  work  could  be  done  would 
be  by  directly  applying  to  the  estate  agents  all  over 
the  country. 

16350.  That  is  becoming  far  more  difficult  because 
the  estate  agents  are  a vanishing  quantity  ?— Yes. 

16351.  (Mr.  Ofjilvie). — How  about  the  school- 
masters ; would  it  not  be  very  educative  for  them?— I 
have  often  thought,  going  through  the  country  if 
we  could  get  the  schoolmasters  they  could  give’  us. 
excellent  information. 

16352.  And  do  themselves  some  good  professionally 
in  the  process  ?— I think  it  is  an  extremely  interesting 
matter,  but  the  Police  are  a very  good  instru- 
ment for  collecting  this  information.  There  is  also- 
this  to  be  taken  into  account  chat  the  administrative 
machinery  now  throughout  the  country  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  statistical  work— the  county  instruc- 
tors,  ihe  agricultural  instructors,  the  horticultural  in- 
structors. 

16353.  Do  they  assist  the  Police?— "What  we  have 
done  is  this,  we  have  asked  them  to  recommend  men 
in  different  parts  of  their  district  who  would  be  able' 
to  give  us  particular  information  about  their  own 
small  part  where  they  live  and  we  compare  that  in- 
formation with  the  other  information  which  we  get; 
in  other  words  we  can  got  a system  of  checking  which 
is  absolutely  essential  in  any  system  of  good  statistics. 

I think,  however,  that  forestry  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult matter.  • In  ike. first  place  the  notions  of  area  are 
often  loose,  also  notions  as  to  such  distinctions  as  fir 
and  pine  are  loose.  We  are  anxious  to  do  every  thin? 
we  can  to  improve  them.  You  wished  me  to  read 
this  extract  from  The  Beekeeper : “We  can  say  some- 
thing about  the  statistics  of  bee-keeping.  The  follow- 
ing  are  the  Returns  of  beehives  in  the  County  Dublin 
for  the  last  four  years : — 1902,  372 ; 1903,  244 ; 1904, 
232 ; 1905,  128.  During  all  these  years  we  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  over  300  bee-keepers  in 
the  country,  some  of  whom  had,  or  have,  anything  up 
to  forty  hives,  the  average  probably  being  three  or 
four.  We  have  every  year  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
officials  to  this.  I would  like  to  say,  with  regard  to 
the  bee  statistics,  that  they  are  also  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult thing  to  get.  I think  I know  who  wrote  this. 

16354.  It  is  not  a Census  you  are  taking?— No. 

16355.  (Chairman). — Are  yon  prepared  to  say  any- 
thing with  regard  to  that? — I am  prepared  to  Bay 
this,  that  last  year  in  the  instructions  to  the 
Constabulary  there  is  a special  note  put  in.  with 
regard  to  bee  statistics  asking  them  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a Bee-keeper’s  Association  in  the 
district  to  get  into  touch  with  the  secretary  if  there  is 
such  an  Association,  and  try  to  enlist  as  much  local 
support  as  possible  in  order  to  get  as  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  the  district  as  is  possible.  But 
anybody  who  has  tried  to  ascertain  bee  statistics  knows 
it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  get.  Few  coun- 
tries do  collect  bee  statistics;  there  are  no  bee  statis- 
tics for  England,  and  I have  been  told  again  and. 
again  by  bee-keepers  in  Ireland  that  while  our  statis- 
tics are  imperfect,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  glad  to 
get  them,  such  as  they  are. 

16356.  The  suggestion  there  is  that  there  is  a much 
larger  number,  and  I may  say  on  the  question  of 
reliability 

16357.  (Mr.  Mtcfci).— ’ That-  they  know  more  bee- 
keepers than  the  number  of  hives  given.  Does  he 
know  in  the  year  1905  of  this  number? — I may  say 
we  had  a scheme  put  before  us  by  a person  interested 
in  bee-keeping  who  wished  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  County  Dublin,  but  the  cost  which  this  person 
wanted  in  order  to  make  that  investigation  was  ab- 
solutely too  much ; he  was  asking  for  £100  to  make 
the  investigation  in  the  County  Dublin. 

16358.  (Mr.  Oqilvie).— With  other  particulars?  - 
He  would  also  rind  out  the  amount  of  honey  and 
other  things,  but  I am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the 
right  lines  of  working  in  trying  to  get  into  touen 
with  all  the  Beekeepers’  Associations  and  trying  »■ 
get  information  from  them. 

16359.  (Chairman). — Does  the  Department  attack 
value  tn  these  bee  statistics — yon  think  the  dimciu  y 
of  getting  them  accurately  is  great?— Yes. 

16360.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  ought  uot  to  be  as 
difficult  as  forestry  statistics,  any  constable  knows  m 
his  own  district  how  many  beehives  there  «e  an“ 
how  many  keep  bees?— The  person  who  wished  w 
investigate  this  very  problem  in  the  County  Dub  ; 
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said  that  he  had  found  bee-hives  in  places  where  he 
never  expected  to  find  them.  It  was  stated  in  the 
1905  Report  in  connection  with  the  statistics  of  Bee- 
keeping: — “It  should  be  stated  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  returns 
-which  approach  completion.  The  co-operation  of  Bee- 
keepers’ Associations  with  the  Department  is  there- 
fore of  importance.” 

16361.  Since  you  were  last  here  you  have  published 
a very  interesting  volume  on  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Ireland? — Yes. 

16362.  Could  you  explain  just  briefly  how  those 
statistics  were  collected  ? — The  statistics  are  collected 
mainly  from  the  Harbour  authorities  of  the  Irish 
ports.  We  first  got  into  communication  with  all  the 
Harbour  Boards,  told  them  what  we  wanted  to  do, 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  co-operate  with  us. 
They  entered  into  negotiations  with  us,  asking  us 
what  we  could  afford  as  regards  the  cost  of  com- 
piling. In  those  cases  where  we  arranged  we  sup- 
plied them  with  forms  on  which  to  make  their  entx-ies, 
in  other  cases  the  Harbour  authorities  were  unable 
to  give  us  any  information,  and  we  applied  to  the 
Shipping  Companies  trading  to  the  port. 

16363.  Some  declined,  perhaps? — Yes. 

16364.  No  harbour  authority  would,  I suppose,  be 
unable,  they  all  would  have  a record  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  ships  coming  in  ? — Several  of  the  harbours 
are  unable  to  give  any  information  regarding  the 
trade  of  the  port. 

16365.  But  they  could  give  you  the  initial  thing 
the  number  of  vessels  ?— -But  that  was  practically 
very  little  help. 

16366.  Would  it  not  set  you  on  the  track  of  the 
•shipping  agents  ? — We  knew  who  the  shipping  agents 
were,  and  we  had  a complete  list  of  those  engaged  in 
the  business. 

16367.  How  did  you  get  that? — Very  largely  from 
inquiry  at  the  ports  and  shipping  lists  and  advertise- 
ments, and  when  we  wrote  to  the  harbours  they  told 
us  usually  such  and  such  firms  traded  with  the  port 
and  did  not  give  them  information. 

16368.  The  harbour  dues  would  be  on  the  ship? — 
Yes,  there  was  some  system  of  compounding. 

16369.  So  that  they  could  not  tell  you  what  was  in 
the  ship? — Exactly. 

16370.  Then  you  had  to  go  to  the  shipping  agents? 
— Yes. 

16371.  And  they  would  be  only  able  to  give  you 
very  limited  information,  too? — When  you  get  down 
to  the  shipping  company  you  get  the  manifest. 

16372.  Do  they  store  manifests  for  any  time? — 
In  many  companies  they  store  them  for  years. 

16373.  At  all  events  you  can  get  past  years  ? — 
You  can  get  it  for  a year  past. 

16374.  To  what  extent  would  a manifest  give 
you  information? — The  manifest  gives  all  we  want 
to  find  out,  what  were  the  class  of  goods  and  the 
quantity. 

16375.  And  the  rough  value? — It  does  not  give 
any  information  about  the  value. 

16376.  As  regards  a ship  coming  into  Sligo,  will 
it  tell  you  everything  that  was  on  board  that  ship 
in  the  way  of  cargo,  and  what  kind  of  commodities 
the  cargo  was  composed  of? — Its  manifest  should 
but  the  manifest  itself  is  often  an  imperfect  document. 

16377.  Owing  to  the  late  shipments? — Yes,  the 
shipping  comes  late  on,  it  is  not  usually  that  things 
are  not  entered,  but  exact  entries  of  the  weight  are 
not  given,  _ and  on  that  account  we  have  to  ask 
the  shipping  companies  to  supplement  as  far 
as  possible  the  information  which  they  themselves 
know  is  defective,  which  increases  greatly  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work. 

16378.  Had  you  to  go  beyond  the  shipping  agents  ? — 
When  once  you  got  the  manifest  that  gave  you  all 
the  information  you  wanted  except  the  value,  save 
that  the  information  was  often  very  imperfect. 

16379.  The  description  of  the  cargo  would  be  some- 
thing very  loose,  would  it  be  “woollen  goods,”  whereas 
it  might  be  manufactured  clothes? — Yes,  the  entries 
on  the  manifest  are  made  for  rate  purposes,  that  is 
the  dominating  factor,  and  consequently  the  differen- 
tiation is  very  imperfect. 

16380.  And  perhaps  inaccurate  if  they  wanted  to 
get  at  a lower  rate? — Certainly. 

16381.  How  do  you  fill  up  the  question  of  value  ? 
—On  page  15  I said  something  on  the  way  in  which 
we  went  to  work. 


16382.  Would  you  get  any  information  from  the  Nov ■ 20,  1006. 
Customs  where  the  articles  are  not  liable  to  duty?— 

What  I was  referring  to  there  v ” ' ' ' ' 

trade  issued  by  the  Customs. 

16383.  At  what  intervals? — There  is  a monthly 
statement  of  trade. 

16384.  You  don’t  mean  in  some  large  ports  the 
daily  statements? — No,  I refer  to  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  trade  or  the  annual  statement  of  trade,  in 
these  you  find  a very  considerable  amount  of  differ- 
entiation, and  you  also  find  the  value  and  the  weight 
entered,  but  great  care  lias  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with 
these  figures  for  the  simple  reason  that  one  kind  of 
goods  may  be  imported  generally  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a special  class  may  be  imported  into 
Ireland. 

16385.  What  would  be  an  instance  of  that? — One 
hears  sometimes  that  there  is  more  tea  of  a high 
quality  imported  into  Ireland  than  there  is  into 
England. 

16386.  You  could  not  test  that,  the  duty  is  the 
same  for  good  tea  as  for  bad  tea? — Yes,  we  don’t 
enter  the  duty.  I remember  a case  of  yarns  being 
brought  into  Ireland,  and  we  found  we  could  not  use 
the  Customs’s  figures,  because  we  knew  the  yarns  that 
came  into  Ireland  wex-e  of  a different  character  to 
those  imported  into  England  and  Scotland. 

16387.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  investigation  in 
reference  to  the  yarn  brought  into  Donegal,  where 
shoddy  power-spun  yarn  was  introduced  for  conver- 
sion into  the  homespun  Donegal? — No,  we  know 
the  ports  where  yarn  is  coming  into  Ireland,  it  may 
be  returned  to  us  simply  as  yarn,  and  we  find  out  what 
kind  of  yarn  that  was,  bv  further  inquiry  at  the  port. 

Then  we  would  ask  whether  it  was  similar  to  the 
yarn  being  employed  in  other  places,  and  they  might 
tell  you  it  was  very  fine  or  high-priced  yarn,  give  you 
the  values  which  would  show  you  that  the  general 
value  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  a safe  one 
to  take  in  that  case.  One  did  not  blindly  follow  the 
general  values. 

16388.  There  were  some  ports  that  refused  to  give 
you  information  ? — Yes. 

16389.  Don’t  you  think  that  was  a very  short- 
sighted and  foolish  thing  to  do? — I certainly  think 

16390.  To  what  do  you  attribute  such  reluctance 
to  give  information  ? — They  refused  to  give  us  any 
information  a.t  all. 


16391.  What  do  you  think  would  be  their  motive 
for  refusing  ? — I can  only  think  disclosure  of  trade. 

16392.  Might  it  not  be  an  unwillingness  to  give 
very  small  returns  and  run  down  their  port  in  the 
general  estimation  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I mean  by 
disclosure  of  trade  They  did  not  wish  their  trade  to 
be  known. 

16393.  Did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  the  port  did 
such  a small  trade  ? — Or  possibly  did  a big  one ; if 
.there  is  a big  trade  into  a port  they  think  it  may 
draw  the  attention  of  another  port  or  of  a com- 
peting company  in  another  port,  and  that  the  trade 
might  be  diverted  to  the  other  port. 

16394.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  don’t  give  the  names 
of  the  ports  except  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Dublin,  did  you  offer  to  regard  the  information  as 
confidential  ? — Yes. 

16395.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  do  in  the  notes  to  a 
great  many  places  mention  that  this  particular 
article  is  almost  altogether  received  in  a certain  port? 
— Yes,  but  we  are  extremely  careful  in  the  cases  we 
instance. 

16396.  What  you  mean  about  confidence  was  that 
you  would  not  dream  of  disclosing  the  returns  as  re- 
gards any  shipping  firm  or  company  ? — Yes. 

16397.  You  would  not  consider  yourself  bound  by 
any  confidence  as  regards  the  general  trade  of  the 
port  ? — It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  port ; in 
some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  two 
apart. 

16398.  Because  there  are  so  few  traders  in  some 
ports  ? — Yes. 

16399.  Turning  to  your  figures  on  page  94  I noticed 
what  struck  me  as  odd,  that  in  the  article  of  sponges 
there  are  both  imports  and  expoi-ts ; at  No.  71  you 
have  a total  of  57,232  lbs.  of  sponges  received  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  page  80  you  have  13,552  lbs.  of  sponges 
exported  ; it  struck  me  as  strange  ? — We  include,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  re-imports  and  re-exports ; it  may 
happen  in  this  way.  there  may  be  a consignment  of 
stuff  sent  over,  which  are  sent  back  as  not  wanted. 
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Nov.  20,  1906.  16400.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Or  it  may  be  a wholesale 

. ,,  dealer  in  Ireland  who  supplies  retail  dealers  in  Great 

Adams  ° S’  Britain  ?— Yes. 

16401.  (Mr.  Micks).— Would  you  say  these  sponges 
did  arrive  direct  from  abroad? — I cannot  say  without 
looking  it  up. 

16402.  That  would  be  possible? — It  would  be  pos- 
sible, but  I should  say  it  is  more  than  likely  they 
came  via  Great  Britain.  . 

16403.  And  they  go  back  again,  that  is  the  odd 
thing  ? — Yes. 

16404.  There  is  another  article  struck  me,  tea,  page 
52  ; there  we  imported  £1,079,000,  that  is  over  thirty 
million  lbs.  of  tea,  and  we  exported  281,456  lbs.  ? — It 


would  include  all  quantities  returned.  Possibly  also 
there  is  the  certain  amount  of  business  carried  on 
from  Ireland  across  to  the  other  side ; there  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  distribution  of  business'* 
through  Belfast. 

16405.  There  are  a number  of  people,  perhaps  wi,n 
do  buy  their  tea  in  Ireland  ?— Yes.  That  is  a feature 
that  is  going  on  constantly,  re-exporting  and  re-im- 
porting. 

16406.  In  a future  return  would  there  be  any  lHs. 
sibility  of  having  another  column  for  imports  ex- 
ports, and  re-exports? — I should  say  not  wiili  tbe 
present  machinery ; the  only  way  we  could  do  so 
would  be  if  the  importers  and  exporters  themselves 
would  supply  the  information. 


The  Committee  adjourned 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  PUBLIC  SITTING— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER 21st,  1906. 

At  35,  Great  George  street,  "Westminster,  London. 

Present : — 

Sir  Ken  elm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Francis  Grant  Ogilvie,  c.b.  I Mr.  William  Lawson  Micks. 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Brown,  j.p.  I 

Mr.  John  J.  Taylor,  c.b.,  Secretary. 


Professor  J.  R.  Campbell  further  examined. 


16407.  (Chairman). — 1 believe  you . wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  matters  that  were 
raised  in  Mr.  Doran’s  evidence  the  other  day? 
—It  was  rather  that  I wished  to  hand  in 
amended  figures  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Congested  Districts.  On  the  last  occasion 
I was  called  upon  rather  suddenly  to  make  a state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts. At  the  moment  we  were  busily  engaged  collect- 
ing data  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion, 
and  the  figures  I gave  were  made  up  on  the  spot.  . I 
wish  to  hand  in  now  figures  which  are  quite  accurate 
and  up-to-date.  (Appendix  XIX.)  I do  not  wish  to 
go  into  these  figures  again,  but  I might  be  allowed  to 
show  by  diagrams  the  extent  to  which  these  schemes 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  That  would  be  the 
■quickest  way,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  clearer.  "Well, 
now,  first  of  all,  I wish  to  remind  you  that  the  De- 
partment has,  so  to  speak,  allowed  the  County  Com- 
mittees full  play  in  the  Congested  Districts.  In  the 
first  year  or  two  they  did  not  supplement  these 
■schemes  to  any  great  extent,  though  they  found  it 
was  necessary  to  suplement  them  to  some  ex- 
tent, because  they  wished  to  give  the  County 
Committees  a free  hand.  It  has  now  become  apparent 
that  for  a time  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement these  schemes  until  the  poorer  parts  come  to 
understand  the  procedure. 

16408.  You  agree  in  the  view  that  to  that  extent  the 
Congested  Districts  do  require  at  present  a certain 
amount  of  special  treatment?— I must  say  we  find  that 
when  our  local  inspector  explains  to  the  people  the 
schemes,  they  soon  see  the  advantage  of  them.  This 
(handing  in  a diagram)  I have  prepared  from  the 
figures.  The  figures  I showed  before  related  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  These  now  deal  only  with  the  seven 
Congested  Counties.  I omit  the  County  of  Cork  and 
the  County  of  Clare,  the  former  because  the  ^on-con- 
gested portion  of  the  country  is  so  huge  that  it  rather 
obscures  the  picture.  The  black  in  the  diagram  re- 
presents the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  by 
the  County  Committees,  and  the  red  the  amount  spent 
by  the  Department  in  supplementary  schemes.  I want 
to  call  attention  especially  to  this,  because  it  has  been 
insinuated  that  the  County  Committees  are  not  the 
proper  bodies  to  deal  with  the  work.  I feel  quite  sure 
that  given  a little  time  you  will  find  the  County  Com- 
mittees will  very  soon  absorb  all  the  work,  although 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  outlying  districts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Belmullet.  I want  to  state  that  tbe  De- 
partment have  been  urging  the  County  Committees  to 
form  local  Committees  for  working  these  schemes,  and 
that  the  Council  of  Agriculture  have  urged  the  Com- 
mittees to  do  so  by  resolution. 

16409.  Have  you  a reference  to  the  resolution? — I 
have  not. 

16410.  (Mr.  Brown.).— It  was  in  November  of  last 
year  or  the  May  preceding.  I remember  it  perfectly 
well.  I think  it  was  in  May  ? — Belmullet  was  taken 
as  an  illustration,  but  it  has  its  special  Committee, 
formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  County  Committee, 
and,  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  that  resolution. 

16411.  (Chairman). — For  dealing  with_  Belmullet  ? — 
Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  other  outlying  districts  in  the 
Congested  Districts  had  Committees,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  be  able  to  do  a great  deal  more  with  the 
scheme  that  now  exists.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  these  Committees  should  be  formed.  It  is 


obviously  necessary  to  get  local  Committees  to  see  0o-  1 

that  people  in  the  district  are  taking  advantage  of  the  profesisor  J. 
schemes,  as  you  cannot  expect  members  of  the  County  ft  Campbell. 
Committee  to  attend  to  the  local  details.  As  it  has 
been  urged  that  County  Committees  are  not  com- 
petent to  do  the  work,  I submit  this  diagram  to 
prove  conclusively  that,  given  a little  time,  these 
Committees  will  be  able  to  absorb  all  the  work,  al- 
though I must  say  that  for  a time  at  least,  if  will  be 
quite  necessary  to  have  supplementary  schemes  for  the 
Congested  Districts.  (Appendix  No.  XIX.) 

• 16412.  Just  explain  the  diagram,  so  that  it  will  be 
intelligible  in  the  notes  ?— The  diagram  shows  that  in 
the  first  year,  1900,  County  Committees  only  spent 
£3,295.  In  1905-6  the  amount  had  increased  to 
£12,704,  and  the  estimate  for  the  current  year  is 
£17,039.  Assuming  that  the  same  rate  of  progress 
will  be  maintained  as  has  been  maintained  in  the  past, 

I"  expect  that  in  a year  or  two  the  Committees  will 
spend  every  penny  that  can  be  spared  for  their  Work. 

16413.  The  £17,000  was  spent  last  year  on  what? — 

On  the  schemes  in  the  seven  Congested  Counties.  Of 
course  the  supplementary  scheme  only  began  in  1904-5 
and,  at  the  outset,  as  you  will  observe,  very  few  ani- 
mals were  placed  out.  Eight  bulls  were  placed  out  in 
the  first  year.  The  black  in  the  diagram  relating  to 
these  matters  indicates  the  amount  of  money,  as  I said 
before,  actually  spent  by  the  County  Committees,  the 
red  the  amount  spent  on  the  supplementary  schemes  of 
the  Department. 

16414.  (Mr.  Brown). — These  supplementary  schemes 
are  wholly  in  the  congested  area  ? — I will  come  to  that. 

There  was  a question  as  to  whether  some  of  this  money 
was  not  spent  outside  the  scheduled  district.  I will 
deal  with  this  briefly.  Take  the  bull  scheme.  That 
(handing  in  diagram)  shows  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  the  seven  Congested  Counties. 

16415.  (Chairman). — Since  the  transfer? — Oh,  no, 
the  transfer  began  in  1904.  The  black  in  the  diagram 
illustrates  the  number  of  bulls  placed  out  by  the 
County  Committees,  the  red  represents  the  number 
bought  by  the  Department  and  placed  independently 
of  the  County  Committees,  and  the  blue  represents  the 
number  of  bulls  placed  by  the  Committee  in  congested 
districts.  The  County  Committee’s  operations  extend 
to  non-congested  and  Congested  Districts  and  the 
. diagram  shows  the  extent.  The  blue  and  the  red  to- 
gether represent  what  the  Congested  Districts  have  in 
all. 

16416.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  blue  represents  the  bulls 
actually  in  Congested  Districts  ? — Placed  there  by  the 
Committee.  The  question  is  raised  whether  bulls  on 
the  border  should  or  should  not  be  included.  You  will 
find  that  there  is  quite  a number  placed  in  the  elec- 
toral divisions  adjoining  the  Congested  District,  but 
' these  "are,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  just  as  poor  as 
the  adjoining  scheduled  electoral  divisions,  and,  as  a 
matter  of.  fact,  our  inspector  has  instructions  that  he 
need  not  be  too  particular  to  be  within  the  border,  be- 
cause since  Mr.  Wyndham’s  Minute  of  1903,  the  bar- 
riers have  been  broken-  down  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Our  only  concern  is  to  see  that  a fair  propor- 
tion of  these  animals  are  reserved  for  the  very  poor 
districts.  . . ■ . , ■ 

16417-  (Chairman). — But  still  you  have  regard  to 
'the  scheduled  district,  technically  called  congested? 

You  do  not  place  these  red  bulls,  as  I will  call  them, 

6 C 
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country  took  it  up,  ’and  the  competition  became  ver» 
serious.  Go-ahead  counties  like  Down  and  Wexforf 
came  in  and  took  up  these  animals,  and  only  siJ» 
we  erected  our  own  buildings  at  Athenry,  in  which 
we  can  keep  a number  of  the  animals,  and  keep  them 
for  the  poorer  people,  have  they  been  able  to  get 
share.  Nominations  to  mares  show  a large  increase 
In  the  turkey  stations  there  is  also  an  increase,  and  th« 
number  of  egg  stations  shows  an  increase. 

16428.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — With  reference  to  the  eES 
stations,  have  you  any  evidence  or  information  as  to 
how  far  there  is  any  real  improvement  following  upon 
the  establishment  of  these  ? — The  best  evidence  I have 
got  is  from  one  or  two  egg  merchants  and  dealers  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  I have  seen  letters  from  them 
stating  that  there  has  been  a great  improvement,  and 
they  speak  of  the  work  in  very  favourable  terms. 

16429.  In  what  respect?— -In  the  general  condition 
in  which  the  eggs  are  sent  in,  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  eggs.  I am  not  sure  that  the  letters  mentioned 
anything  about  the  quantity. 

16430.  Does  that  improvement  have  any  influence  on 
the  price  which  is  secured?; — Well,  I am  not  able  to 
answer  that  question.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
get  at  that,  because  prices  go  up  and  down.  One  year 
the  price  may  be  a little  dearer  at  one  season  than  at 
another.  I myself  feel  sure  you  must  have  organisa- 
tion before  you  can  deal  witli  that.  Given  organisa- 
tion, I think  the  machinery  of  the  Department  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ensure  that  if  persons  do  pro- 
duce better  eggs,  they  will  get  a better  price.  With 
organisation  you  can  do  it. 

16431.  Do  you  mean  that  the  machinery  of  the  De- 
partment should  aim  at  securing  co-operation  or  or- 
ganisation?— The  Department  has  two  sides.  We 
have  first  of  all  to  try  to  improve  local  production. 
That,  I maintain,  we  have  done.  It  is  now  time 
something  more  was  done  for  organisation.  Person- 
ally I would  like  to  see  it  done  through  the  agency  of 
tiie  Organisation  Society,  and  in  time,  I believe,  that 
if  the  funds  given  to  the  Organisation  Society  were 
sufficient,  we  should  be  able  to  get  the  organisation 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  better  prices  for  the  eggs. 
One  noticeable  improvement  in  the  fowls  of  the 
counties,  as  was  stated  the  other  day,  is  the  reduction 
in  disease.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Department  the 
number  of  complaints  that. came  in  of  enteritis  and 
other  similar  forms  of  disease,  and  of  tuberculosis,  was 
enormous.  Now  that  has  considerably  diminished, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  been  an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  into 
the  constitution  of  the  birds,  which  has  very  much  im- 
proved them.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
the  new  statistics*  of  the  Department,  but  considering 
the  fact  that  over  two  million  worth  of  eggs  were  ex- 
ported and  something  like  3,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
considering  the  enormous  .importance  of  the  poultry 
industry  to  Ireland,  I think  that,  while  admitting 
that,  at  first  sight,  the  expenditure  on  the  improve- 
ment of  poultry  is  somewhat  considerable,  it  is  not 
so  very  great  when  one  takes  into  account  the  groat 
importance  of  the  industry  to  the  country.  The 
statistics  are  for  1904  ; there  are  none  available  for 
1900.  I only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
industry  is  so  enormously  important  that  the  expendi- 
ture on  its  improvement  is,  although  some  people 
think  it  excessive,  amply  justified,  and  there  is  room 
for  a very  considerable  improvement  3’efc-  T“a,  15 
evident  from  the  fact  that  we  hove  18,000,000  fowl  n 
the  country  and  18  fowl  produce  forty  shillings,  a 
little  more  than  twi  shillings  each.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  that  figure  being  doubled. 

16432.  (Mr.  Broum.).— That  dees  not  include  ex- 
port ; it  is  only  eggs  ? — It  is  only  eggs  ; it  does  not  in- 
clude fowl  exported.  With  regard  to  the  asses  tna 
have  been  located,  here  is  a diagram  showing 
operations  of  the  Department.  We  have  added  to 
asses  possessed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Boambeca 
there  is  a very  great  demand  for  them,  notwiths  a 
ing  the  fact  that  it  is  stated  they  are  not  suitable, 
find  there  is  a great  demand,  and  our  inspector,  m • 
Gallagher,  is  continually  f-sking  us  if  we  caw;  | 
more,  because  the  people  want  them.  « . 
trying  to  breed  them  at  home.  I think  you  s 
statement  I sent  in  that  we  had  got  a nu 
mares.  We  are  breeding  them,  but  we  do  not 
people  in  the  West  trill  t.ke  a half-bred 

there  "was  no  competition  for  the  animals.  The  this  country  from  a Spanish  J ack  and  an  ir 
moment  the  Department  scheme  was  created  the  whole  The  people  do  not  want  them,  they  mn  P 

•Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  3237  of  Session,  1906. 


in  poor  districts  in  other  counties  where  there  are  no 
congested  areas? — We  have  placed  a few  in  the  Glens 
of  Antrim  and  Rathlin  Island,  but  we  have  concen- 
trated our  work  on  the  poorer  parts  of  the  West.  I 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  red  bulls  are 
placed  independently  of  the  County  Committees. 

16418.  I think  we  understand  that?— While  some  of 
them  may  be  on  the  border,  they  are,  so  far  as  our  in- 
spector knows,  in  Congested  Districts.  I may  say 
that  I took  the  trouble  to  compare  my  own  map, 
which  was  prepared  some  time  ago,  with  the  map 
we  examined  the  other  day.  You  will  find  that  or 
the  bulls  that  are  said  to  be  outside,  most  of  them, 
in  fact  nearly  al(,  are  placed  in  the  adjoining  electoral 
division,  and  it  just  altogether  depends  on  whether 
you  put  your  dot  at  the  far  side  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sion or  not,  whether  it  looks  to  be  outside  or  not.  So 
far  as  poverty  is  concerned,  our  inspector  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  electoral  divisions,  painted  blue, 
and  the  others.  , 

16419.  Your  inspectors  are  not  to  have  regard  to  tne 
actual  scheduled  district,  but  to  the  character  of  the 
people  ?— So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  barriers  have 
been  broken  down,  but  the  animals  are  nearly  all  in 
the  scheduled  areas.  If  there  are  any  outside  the  ad- 
joining electoral  division,  they  are  equally  available 
for  the  congested  and  non-congested  district.  Now  I 
would  just  briefly  run  through  the  schemes. 

16420.  (Mr.  Micks).— Are  you  quite  sure  about  that 
last  statement  of  yours  ? Do  you  mean  in  all  cases,  or 
the  majority  ? — So  far  as  I know  and  can  see  from  the 

16421.  I see  one  at  Loughrynn  in  Leitrim?— I would 
require  to  look  at  the  map.  I have  here  a list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  person,  and  I have  only 
it,  with  the  electoral  divisions,  to  go  by.  If  I had 
known  the  question  would  arise  I would  have  asked 
Mr.  Galiagher,  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  the  animals 
in  the  Congested  Districts,  to  attend.  He  informs  me 
that  they  are  in  the  Congested  Districts.  He  is  not 
instructed  to  make  any  distinction.  .The  fact  is  he 
has  often  a difficulty,  perhaps,  in  getting  a bull  taken, 
and  if  he  gets  one  taken  a mile  or  two  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  he  considers  it  is  in  the  congested 
area.  It  may  not  be  a Congested  District  technically, 
but  practically  it  is.  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  there  are  a few  exceptions  where  animals  have 
been  placed  so  that  they  have  not  been  available  to 
people  in  scheduled  Congested  Districts.  In  the 
Leitrim  case  you  mentioned  I will  look  into  the 
matter. 

16422.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  hard  to  judge  on  the 
map  ? — Yes. 

16423.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  point  we  want  to  put 
is,  we  wish  to  be  .assured  that  in  placing  your  bulls 
your  inspector  considers  that  the  bull  should  be 
directly  .available  for  the  specially  poor  classes  of 
people  for  whose  assistance  the  Congested  Districts 
arrangements  are  intended  ? — 'Most  decidedly. 

16424.  And  that  where  bulls  are  outside  the  actual 
area  they  are  still  not  merely  available  for  cows 
within  that  area,  but  are  also  available  for  cows  be- 
longing to  people  who  are  of  corresponding  station  ? — 
Exactly. 

16425.  And  of  corresponding  necessity  ? — Yes.  There 
are  cases  where  the  animal  is  technically  outside  the 
border  because  of  the  difficulty  of  locating  it  inside. 
I showed  yon  the  premiums  for  hulls,  and  incidentally 
I might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  really 
find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  people  to  take 
up  these  bulls.  You  will  see  . the  great  increase  that 
is  going  on.  It  is  an  argument  against  the  state- 
ment that  the  animals  are  not  suitable.  I maintain 
that  the  animals  are  suitable,  and  . that  the  local  com- 
mittee should  have  time  .to  develop  their  schemes. 

16426.  (Chairman). — It  is  an  argument  against 
proceeding  on  the  average  on  two  years. 

The  Witness  (handing  in  a diagram). — This  deals 
with  the  boar  scheme.  At  first  this  was  not  a great 
success.  We  found  it  was  necessary  to  offer  better 
inducements.  Now,  however,  it  is  going  satis- 
factorily. You  will  see  the  falling  off  in  the  early 
years  wias  equally  marked  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  Congested  Districts. 

16427.  (Mr.  Brown.). — There  was  great  difficulty  at 
that  period  in  getting  boars? — Yes.  At  that  time 
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the  Spanish  Jacks.  That  is  our  experience.  I believe 
it  is  quite  possible  to  breed  m Ireland  a large  number 
of  these  animals,  that  would  do  a great  deal  of 
^nod  As  I have  said  we  have  bought  a number  of 
Irish  mares,  and  this  year,  I think,  we  shall  be  able 
m send  out  the  first  produce  of  our  own  breeding 
With  regard  to  rams,  there  was  very  little  done  at 

first  None  were  sold  the  first  year.  The  second  year 

few  were  sold.  Great  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  regard  to  sheep  scab,  but  now  that  the 
County  Councils  are  taking  up  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsory  dipping,  we  are  gome  ahead.  This  (handing 
%n  a diagram)  shows  the  number  of  rams  actually  out 
at  service  this  season. 

16433.  (Mr-  Micks).— What  is  the  number  ?— Ninety- 

*°16434.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  the  matter  of  sheep  dip- 
nine  do  you  find  the  County  Councils  are  taking 
active  measures  ?— They  are.  Twenty-five  County 
Councils  have  adopted  regulations  that  come  into  force 
ind  August.  There  are  four — Leitrim. 


£1,900;  total,  £10,700.  Out  of  that  £2,000  comes  M>».  21^1909. 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Professor  J. 

16441.  The  amount  of  estimates  to  come  <>ut  of  the  R Campbell-1 
Joint  Funds  would  be  £8,700  for  the  current  year? — 

Yes.  For  1905-6  the  expenditure  was  £6,120,  and  the 
total,  £8,120.  I take  these  figures  from  the  actual  ex- 
penditure. 

16442.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve you  will  spend  less  than  you  have  estimated  for 
idle  current  year? — Each  year  we  have  been  going  up, 
as  I have  shown  you. 

16443  (Mr.  Micks).— What  has  been  your  practice 
in  previous  years  as  regards  comparing  expenditure 
with  estimates? — In  what  way? 

' 16444.  How  much  money  have  you  estimated  for 
County  Committee  and  how  much  have  you  spent? — 

Our  practice  has  been  to  take  all  the  schemes  and  ask 
the  County  Committees  what  they  propose  to  adopt. 

They  have  adopted  the  schemes  which  they  saw  their 
way  to  put  into  operation. 

16445.  There  is  a material  difference  between  esti- 


Sligo  Meath,  and  Clare — with  whom  the  Department  mate  and  actual  expenditure?  At  first  there 
are6  still  in  negotiation  regarding  their  sheep-scab  very  great ; difference.  , , ,,  x , x _ 


16446.  (Chairman) . — It  will  be  better  to  let  us  have 
figures  on  these  points? — We  can  easily  do  that. 

16447.  (Mr.  Micks)  (consulting  a return).— There  10 
a difference  in  1903  of  nearly  £4,000  between  estimated 
and  actual  expenditure. 

16447a.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  a total  for  several 
years,  including  the  early  years? — I do  net  at  the 
moment  know  how  much  was  estimated  m 1901.  I am 


operations,  but  the  others  have  taken  the  matter 
hand.  As  to  the  stallions  located,  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  diagram  which  I hand  in.  We  have  not 
purchased  many,  only  one  or  two.  We  have  not  gone 
to  any  great  expenditure  on  this  scheme  ; it  is  the  one 
scheme  that  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  I have 
found  it  impossible  hitherto,  at  any  rate,  really  to 
satisfy  people  with  regard  to  stallions.  What  they 
want  is  a big  animal,  that  would  produce  a big  foal 
to  be  sold  in  autumn.  That  is  a disadvantage  of  the 
ponies  of  the  West.  The  Department  have  laid  it 
down  that  we  may  now  give  pretty  much  any  stallion 
the  people  want  except  very  heavy  horses  and 
hackneys.  That  is  our  principle.  When  the  matter 
was  br- night  before  us  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  on'stallions  it  was  decided  that  we  might  allow 
local  people  to  select  their  own  animals,  so  that  in 
future  it  might  be  possible  by  so  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  the  local  committees  to  serve  them  better  in  the 
matter  of  stallions  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 

16435.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  generally  of 
the  congested  districts  ? — Entirely  of  the  congested 
districts.  I do  not  refer  to  the  stallions  of  the 
general  horse-breeding  scheme,  but  to  special  animals, 
for  the  most  part  taken  over  from  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board.  We  took  over  several,  but  we  sold  some 
that  were  unsound  and  others  that  were  not  wanted. 

This  year  we  sold  two  or  three. 

16436.  (Mr.  Brown).— Were  your  stallions  of  pure 
breed? — Yes.  To  get,  a cheap  animal  for  £20  or  £30 
would  be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  Farmers  in 
the  West  for  the  last  fifteen  years  have  been  accuse 

tomed  to  having  the  finest  class  of  stallion  of  the  type  — ...  - . 

brought  to  them,  and  I can  assure  you  you  would  find  1 at  least  it  has  been  sanctioned.  The  question 

it  quite  impossible  to  get  them  to  take  anything  else  wjll  SUinJie  spent?  My  answer  is,  I^^not 
but  the  very  best  that  can  be  got. 

16437.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— What  would  you  have  to  pay 


not  quite  sure. 

16448.  (Mr.  Micks)  (consulting  the  documents  from 
which  he  quoted).— I do  not  understand  this  return. 
I do  not  think  it  is  our  return.  I do  not  remember 
the  figures.  „ T 

16449.  I think  it  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Doran  I A 
will  give  you  the  exact  allocation  for  the  current  year, 
and  for  last  year.  t 

16450  Give  us  the  amount  estimated,  and  me 
amount" spent?— Very  well.  In  the  early  years,  I may 
say,  we  did  not  have  enough  clerks  to  keep  accurate 

fig16451.  I mean  from  1904-5  as  regards  the  seven 
counties? — Yes.  . ...  . __ 

16452.  Can  you  apportion  the  expenditure  ci  con- 
gested and  non-congested  districts?— I am  not  sure 
I can.  You  see  it  is  extremely  difficult. 

16453.  You  are  giving  these  figures  and  you  must 
have  the  detail®?— We  have  the  totals. 

16454.  You  cannot  have  the  totals  till  you  have 
the  items?— Oh,  yes,  we  can.  You  cannot  divide  the 
salary  of  a poultry  instructor  into  items. 

16455.  Do  you  apportion  according  to  valuation  f 
—Yes,  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  do  it.  -Lhe 
point  we  are  now  considering  is  that  last  year  £12,000 
F , spent.  This  year  it  is  estimated  £17,000  may  be 

, r . l L 1.1,-  -k-nv,  asnoKrYTllV?  'Fill'  HUeStlOn 


for  the  stallions  you  desire? — About  £100- 
bought  one  last  year  for  £80. 

16438.  (Mr.  Brmon).— Was  that  a half-bred  ?— Yes. 
Norwegian  ponies  were  brought  over  by  the  Congested 
Board,  and  on©  would  have  thought  they  would  suit, 
hut  the  people  would  not  have  them  at  all.  Having 
shown  you  by  these  diagrams  the  extent"  of  the  work, 
I just  wish  again  to  say  that  of  course  a great  deal 
more  money  is  required  in  order  that  these  Congested 
Districts  may  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  other  parte 
of  the  country.  The  Department  can  only  deal  with’ 
the  funds  at  their  disposal.  I think  that  I may  ]ust 
he  allowed  to  refer  once  more  to  Mr.  'Wyndhams 
minute  and  point  out  that  it  distinctly  stated  that 


expect  it  will.  Donegal  does  not  have  an  itinerant 
instructor,  for  which  £350  is  set  aside  but  the  expendi- 
ture for  this  year  will  be  very  much  nearer  £17, OW 
than  last  year,  because  Kerry,  Galway,  Mayo,  and. 
Leitrim  have  itinerant  instructors  this  year.  I can 
also  state  that  last  year  while  £12,000  was  spent  the 
estimate  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  this  year.  l 
believe  this  year  the  £17,000  will  be  very  nearly 

al16^e6!(Mr.  Ogilvie). — Just  one  moment.  As  you 
will  not  be  present  when  we  get  the  figures,  will  you 
tell  us  whether  the  estimate  is  an  amount  which  you 
set  aside  for  the  operation  of  the  County  schemes,  or 
the  amount  which  they  themselves  set  down  and  which 
you  are  bound  to  hold  in  readiness  to  meet  their  lia- 
bilities ?— The  estimate  is  the  estimate  made  Jiy  the 


the1  Cl" on gest ed*° Districts  would  have  to  terego  a large  County  Commute©  pSy^m 

tl,t  ™ JLud  ™ to  m*L  to  -He  tom  to  Djmtoent-  Thg  -7^  to  try  „»d 

fare  otherwise.  . » t*  +v,™>  nnvthimr  seriously  wrong  the 


ferential 

they  got  £11,000,  and  that  ••  •• 

except  what  we  take  from  non-congested  counties. 

16440.  (Chairman).— Except  under  the  scheme  of  the 
Act  intended  for  non-Congesfed  Districts?— Yes.  Xov. 
cannot  expect  to  do.  for  £2,000  what  you  id 
£11,000.  More  money  is  required.  The  Tor 

the  current  year  is— special  schemes,  £5,700 ; County 
Committees.  £3,100 : contributions  from  rates. 


That  has  often  been  the  case.  But  when 
arrived  at  a settlement  we  invariably  irate 
that  certain  sums  have  been  approvedfortheyear 
nnrl  that  we  will  give  the  Committee  thirty  shillings 
for  e-S  pouMy  spend.  £17,000  was  the  amount 
that  was  sanctioned  last  year  in  that  way.  Whether 
the  sum  is  expended  or  not  depends  on  the  action  of 
6 C 2 
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the  County  Committees.  All  the  thirty-two  Counties 
also  being  at  work,  there  is  a great  demand  for 
animals  and  the  supply  is  limited.  Every  year  the. 
Committees  get  nearer  to  maximum  expenditure  and 
we  are  now  faced  witli  the  question'  of  curtailing  ex- 
pansion. ■ 

16457.  (Mr.  Micks). — Donegal  has  estimated- for  an 
itinerant  inspector  ? — It  has  every  year.  Galway  and 
Kerry  did  the  same.  ■ It  was  pointed  out  they  did  not 
Spend  this  money.  The  number  of  instructors  has 
been  somewhat  limited.  It  might  be  said  it  would 
bo  much  better  if  the  Department  concentrated  all  its 
efforts  on' -one:  Or  two  special  areas,  in'  which  case  you, 
gentlemen,  might  come  down  and  see  what  a great 
improvement'  had  taken  place  in  these  areas.  But  the 
answer  to  that  suggestion-  is  -obvious.  If  there  was  no 
rating'  question  ' the  Department  might  do  it  and  ■ it 
miglit  be  a very  good  thing  to'  do.  -But-  the  country 
is  uniformly  rated  and  the  money  has  to  be  distributed 
uniformly.  . You  cannot  therefore  see  results  so 
obviously,  but  they  are  there. 

" 16458.  W-hat  is  the  principle  of  distribution  ?— 
Valuation,  but  in  regard  to  that  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  unit  is  the  rural  district. 

• 16459.  (Mr.  Brown). — Might  I interrupt  a moment. 
That  principle  is  not  laid  down  by  the  Department, 
but  selected  by  the  County  Committees.? — Yes.  It  is 
really  very  simple.  Suppose  the  county  is  divided 
into  four  rural  districts,  and  that  there  are  sixty  hulls 
available  for  distribution.  - Tire  allocation  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  valuation  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  Committee  might  concentrate  them  all  into  one 
corner,  or  they,  might  distribute  them  all  over  the 
rural  districts.  The  basis  of  division  is  the  census 
of  live  stock,  and  the  valuation.  So  far  as  live 
stock  schemes  are  concerned,  division  is  based  on  the 
number  of  live  stock  and  valuation. 


.16460.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  any  figures  to  show 
the  distribution  of  expenditure  according  to  rural  dis- 
tricts in  Mayo?— No.  The  Department  themselves 

have  taken  no  cognisance  of  division  by  rural  districts. 
That  is  left  to  the  County  Committees.  We  have 
idthing  on  bur  -books  to  show  it. 

„ .16461.  Would  you  pot  think  it  wise  to, issue  a re- 
turn of  the  amount  spent  bn  each  rural 'district? — You 
mean  would  it  be  wise  to  see  that  the  County  Com- 
mittees are  dping  their  duty?. 


16462.  I mean,  would  not  it  be  wise  to  satisfy  your- 
self what  is  the  expenditure  on  any  given  rural  dis- 
trict. In  Belmullet  you  have  a unit  of  the  poorest 
possible  kind? — It  is  a very  poor  place. 

16463.  The  valuation  there  is  so  low  that  a penny 
in  the  pound  Only  raises  £49  a year.  You  have  a 
very  poor  unit.  In  Ballinrobe  you  have  a compara- 
tively rich  unit.  Would  it  not  be  wise  and  prudent 
administration  'to  ascertain  how  much  in  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  County  Committee  goes  to  the  very 
poor  unit  of  Belmullet  which  has  a very  poor  popu- 
lation, and  how  much  goes  to  the  relatively  wealthy 
unit  which' has  not  so  many  poor  people  in  it? — 
My  answer  is  if  the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Committee  ire  satisfied-  it  would'  be  unwarrantable 
for  the  Department  to  interfere. 

16464.  Looking  at  the  question  of  interference  that 
is  right  enough,  but  as  a question  of  being  in.  a posi- 
tion to  know  how  far  special  aid  ought  to  go  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  know  the.  relative  expenditure?— 
We  have  not  that  on  our  books.  The  -whole  question 
is  gone  into  by  the  County  Committee  when  they  are 
making  the  allocations. 

16465.  Could  you  or  Mr.  Gordon  tell  -me,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  anything  of-  the  ratio  of  expenditure  in  Mayo 
as  between  Belmullet  and  Ballinrobe? — Mr.  Gallagher 
could  tell  you.  It  is  he  who,, has  charge  of  that  par- 
ticular county.  Mr...  Gordon  cannot  give  it. 

i*?4®6;  C'<JTn11you  %;vf  *ven  4 general  idea  on  the 
subject?— Well,  in  Belmullet  from  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  appointed  a special  local  Committee  to  deal 
witti  it  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  will  see  they  are 
getting  a fair  share.  I cannot  say  they  are  zettinz 
more  than  their  fair  share.  ■ b 6 

+nlfXf ' thint  thfty  share  according 

to  ^valuation?— Ihe  County  Committee  see  to  - that 
but  if  Ballinrobe  or  any  other  district  is  of  a 
higher  valuation  of.  course  the  representative  of  that 
district  will  say,  “ This  money  has  been  raised  by  this 
rural  district;  and  it  must  come  back  to  it.  Belmullet 


may  be  poor,  but  our  people  have  contributed  this  ana 
they  are  entitled  to  it.  ’ “na 

16468.  (Mr.  Micks).— Might  not  the  electoral  divi 
sions  who  know  how  much  the  rural  districts  receiv 
say,  with  equal  justice,  that  the  distribution  should U 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  electoral  divi 
sion  ? — Inside  tho  rural  district. 

16469.  Yes?— Well,  the  local  representatives  see  to 
the  distribution,  inside  the  rural  district.  At  least  it 
is  their  duty  to  do  so-. 

16470.  You  know  the  work  of  the  county  ?— We  have 
one  inspector,  Mr.  Gallagher,  for  that  work,  and  he 
is  not  idle. 

16471.  I do  not-  see  how  one  man  could  cover  the 
work  for  the  province  of  Connaught  ?— He  does  not 
as  a matter  of  fact.  We  do  the  best  we  can.  If  I was 
to  ask  him  to  take  the  further  duty  of  seeing  not  only 
that  the  instructors  are  doing  their  duty,  but  also 
seeing  that  the  representatives  of  the  locality  are 
doing  their  duty,  I do  not 

16472.  It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  put  it  in  that 
way  on  the  inspector  ? — I wish  to  say  this,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  representatives  to  see  that  the 
money  is  properly  divided  amohgst  themselves. 

16473.  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Department  to 
see,  as  general  administrators,,  that  the  partners  in  the 
transaction  are  behaving  correctly? — Yes,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  before  us  that  they  have  not  done  so. 
Belmullet  has  not  written  up  to  say  that  Ballinrobe  is 
getting  more  than,  its  sham 

16474.  But  a very  poor  district  can  raise  so  little?— 
Yes  ; we  must  make  up  by  supplementary  schemes. 

16475.  (Chairman). — It  would  mean,  of  course,  that 
a good  deal  more  ought  to  be  done  for  a place  able 
to  raise  so  little  money  itself? — With  the  general 
principle  I agree,  and  that  is  the  whole  object  of  the 
supplementary  schemes.  I only  hope  we  may  get  more 
money  in  order  to  do  it  effectively, 

16476.  (Mr.  Brown). — This  distribution  of  money 
you  have  been  referring  to  relates  chiefly  to  live  stock 
schemes,  not'  to  agricultural  instruction,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ? — There  again  different  districts  send  in 
their  schemes,  and  we  cannot  well  interfere. 

. 16477.  But  that  is  not  done  in  any  sense  according 
to  valuation?— Oh,  no.  . It  mostly  applies  to  bulls  and 
horses. 

16478.  What  you  have  been  saying  applies  to  bulls, 
horses,  boars  and  soforth? — Yes. 

16479.  (Chairman). — That  is  the  inspector,  inde- 
pendent of  any  returns,  can  form  his  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  a bull  or  a boar  and  soforth  is  required 
in  a particular ' district,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
district? — Yes.  . 

16489.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  niot  according  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  into  it? — Quite  so. 
Mr.  Gallagher  knows  the  district  very  well. 
He  knows  every  bit  of  it,  and  has  to  go 
through  it  and  inspect  the  work  of  all  the  instructors 
and  allocate  the  animals.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  ' any  other  point  on  which  I need 
dwell.  I have  only  one  other  question  on  which  I am 
bound  to  say  a few  words.  - That  has  reference  to  she 
management  of  the  Dairy  School  at  Cork  and  the 
Munster  Institution.  In  my  evidence,  when  I came 
before  you,  I dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  manner  iff 
which  the  School  is  employed  for  the  training^  of 
teachers,  and  on-  the  fact  that  the  Department  had 
greatly  enlarged  it,  and  that  it  -was,  in  my  opinion, 
now  proving  of  great  service  to  us  mainly  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  teachers  for  dairying  and 
poultry-keeping,  for  the  various  counties  in  Ireland, 

16481.  (Chairman).— All  over  Ireland? — Yes.  No«, 
with  regard  to  the  statements  made  before  you  I just 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  scheme  of  the  Body 
known  as  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural 
Institute.  I think  you  have  copies  before  you.  1- 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  institu- 
tions mentioned  in  this  scheme,  and  you  will  find, 
them  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  page  3,  under  the 
heading  of  “ Preliminary.”  It  says,  •“  The  Governors 
shall  mean  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute.”  A great  many 
people  naturally  think  that  that  institute  is  the  Mun- 
ster Agricultural  and  Dairy  Sthool  which  vou  wiu 
see  mentioned  in  the-  very  next  paragraph.  It  is-  * 
entirely  distinct  institution.  If  you  look  at  page  ' 
at  the  top.  you  will  see  •'  Munster  Dairy  School am 
Agricultural  Institute.”  That  is  a Corporate  Bony 
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which  was  formed  under  this  scheme  and  that  body 
'ay  carry  on  a very  large  number  of  operations 
which  are  detailed  in  Section  14.  They  may  maintain 
one  or  more  agricultural  and  dairy  schools  in  .the  Pro- 
vince of  Munster.  They  may  purchase  or  rent  pasture 
or  tillage  land  for  the  purposes  ef  the  schools ; and  in 
providing  a sufficient  teaching  staff  in  the  various 
branches  of  agricultural  education  ; provide  the  neces- 
sary staff  for  the  working  of  the  School  ; for  the  train- 
ing of  the  pupils  ; carry  out  experiments  ; establish 
an  agricultural  laboratory,  library,  and  museum;  ap- 
point and  pay  travelling  instructors ; provide  prises, 
scholarships,  and  exhibitions  for  students  or  pupils  ; 
promote  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  cottiers  and 
agricultural  labourers  ; provide  or  aid  in  providing,  fur- 
ther instruction  and  training  of  teachers  of  National 
schools  ; and  to  defray  the  other  expenses  incurred 
in  carying  out  the  purposes  of  the  scheme. 

16482.  They  apparently  have  very  complete  powers 
in  establishing  a place  or  places  for  agricultural-in- 
struction both  for  males  and  females? — Yes.  Pro- 
vided it  is  shown  that  any  expenditure  by  the  Gov- 
ernors upon  the  present  School — that  is  the  School 
known  as  the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School 
—shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  agreements  for  the 
time  being  between  the  Governors  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education.  Well,’  now,  I have 
made  it  clear  there  aro  two  separate  and  distinct  in- 
stitutions— the  corporate  body  which  is  provided 
for  in  this  scheme  may  aid  in  the  management  of  the 
existing  sehool  and  that  they  did  until  a few  years 
aero.  If  you  will  read  Section  15.  It  is  a very  im- 
portant one  “The  Governors — that  is  the  corporate 
body — not  the  Governors  of  the  existing  School, 
bit  the  Governors  of  the  fund  created  by  this 
scheme.  “ The  Governors  may,  by  agreement  with,  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  undertake  or 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  present  School  under 
such  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations,  upon  such 
terms,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Commissioners 
and  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon.. 
Unless  and  until  the  said  Commissioners  and  the 
Governors  shall  otherwise  agree,  the  present  School 
shall  be  maintained  and  managed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, rules,  and  regulations,  upon  the  same-  terms, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  scheme  had  not 
passed.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  said-  Commis- 
sioners, and  ■ subject  to  the  terms  of  any  agreement 
between  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  Governors, 
the  Governors  may  exercise,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent School , the  same  powers,  which  are  hereby  con- 
ferred upon  them,  with  respect  to  the  future  schools, 
but  without  such  concurrence  the  powers  aforesaid 
shall  not  extend  to  the  present  School.”  I want  to 
make  it  quite  clear  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee 
that  there  are  two  institutions.  The  names  are 
rather  confusing,  and  have  in  fact  misled  a great 
number  of  people  who  imagine  that  the  present  Govern- 
ing Body  are  Governors  of  the  existing  School.  They 
are  Governors  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  but  the  present  School  is  known  as 
the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School.  The 
names  are  very  similar. 

16483.  Do  you  contend  that  the  existing  School  is 
not  the  same  or  no  part  of  the  institution  with  which 
this  scheme  deals.  You  have  acted  on' that  view? — 
Certainly. 

16484.  I should  like  to  get  the  practice.  We  will 
discuss  the  legal  question  afterwards? — The  present 
School  is  tlie  School  which  was  used  for  all  Ire- 
land before  the  Department  was  .created.  It  was 
resorted  to  by  pupils  all  over  Ireland,  and  we  have 
changed  it  now  into  a training  school — at  least  we 
have  enlarged  it,  and  equipped  it  in  order  that  ’t 
may  serve  as  a training  school.  It  still:  remains  as 
before.  The  Governors -of  the  Munster  Dairy  School 
and  Agricultural . Institute  have,  in  my  view,  a 
right  to  aid  in.  its  management,  and  of  course  the 
Department  are  very  willing  that  they  should  do 
so.  They  have  invited  t-beir  co-operation  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  but  as  you  are  aware,  they  refused 
that.  They  have  resigned. 

16485.  Whatever  legal  effect  the  resignation  has’  we 
cannot  now  discuss  ?— Yes.  They  are  still  Governors 
of  the  Munster  Institute,'  but  they  have  ceased  to 
aid  in  the  management  of  this  particular  School 
although  the  Department  are  ready  at  any  time  they 
choose  to  accept  .their  assistance  and  advice  in  its 
management.  .. 


16486.  (Mr.  Brown). — Was  any  agreement  ever  Nov.  21,  1906. 
come  to  between  the  Governors  and  the  Commissioners  ~~  . 
before  the  transfer  to  the  Department.  W as  there  Er  Campbell, 

ever  any  agreement  between  the  Governors  and 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education? — Oh, 
yes,  but  I cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it.  I 
have  seen  it.'  I think  you  could  get  it  from 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  Their 
duties  were  clearly  defined.  They  could  collect 
money  ,and  spend  that  money  in  prizes  and  in  part 
payment  of  teachers.  They  Could  inspect  the  School 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
I think  there  was  even  a provision  that  there  had  to 
be  a book  in  which,  they  wrote  their  observations. 

16487.  I only  wanted  to  know,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
whether  such  an  agreement  existed?— It  was  clearly 
laid  down  in,  I think,  about  half  a dozen  regulations. 

16488.  It  was  not  referred  to  in  the  evidence  we 
received  or  in  the  correspondence  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  Governors  ?— No. 

16489.  It  seems  to  me  to  he  a very  important  docu- 
ment ?— -It  is,  but  the  Department  never  wanted  to  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  these  regulations. 

16490.  There  being  a dispute  as  to  the  powers,  one 
would  have  thought  that  document  was  very  im- 
portant ?— That  document  can  be  had,  I think. 

16491.  (Chairman). — Was  there  any  reference  made- 
to  it?— It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of. 

National  Education.  I dare  say  a copy  could  be  got 
from'  them.  It  is  a point  that  nothing  has  been  made 
of  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Department  did  not. 
want  to  act  upon  the  strict  letter  of  those  regulations. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Commissioners  did  invite  this- 
body  to  aid  in  its  management,  and  before  the  Depart- 
ment was  created  they  were  exercising  a great  deal 
more  power  in  respect  of  the  school  than  is  laid  down, 
by  these  regulations.  By  the.  passing  of  the  1889  Act 
there  was  created  an  absolutely  new  set  of  conditions.. 
Agricultural  education  was  then  at  a very  low,  ebb,  and 
the  Department  was  created  specially  to  deal  with  it,, 
but  the  funds  were  no  longer  given  to  the  Department 
to  do  with  them  as  they  pleased.  The  fund  formerly 
us.ed  for  maintaining  this  school  was  put  under  the. 
Agricultural  Board  so  you  see  that  in  itself  created  a. 
new  situation.  The  Department  have  to  make  ar- 
rangements affecting  the.  School  with  County  Com- 
mittees. Complications  arose  when  the  County  Com- 
mittees .began  to  . take  an  interest  in  the  school  and. 
began  to  vote  money  giving  Scholarships  to  girls' 
to  attend  the  school.  This  is  an  extremely  important- 
point.  It  shows  i he  difficulties  that  arose.  I say- that 
the  County  Committees  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  school  and  to  vote  money  for  scholarships  for  girls. 

There  was  a great  rush  of  applicants,  and  the  Depart- 
ment had  to  deal  with  these  County  -Committees 
in  turn..  The.  County  Committees  wanted  to. use  the 
farm,  and- did  use  it  as  an  agricultural  station.  Far- 
mers bought  bulls  at  Perth  and  sent  them  to  and  kept 
them  for  a time  at  the  Institute  farm:  Then  they  began 
to  want  to.  buy  boais  bred  there,  and  we  sold  them  at 
reduced  prices.  I mention  these  facts  to  show  you. 
that  the  management  of  this  school  and  farm  by  an 
outside  body  became  then  impossible.  Mr.  Gordon, 
very  often  would  have  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
County  Committees  could  send  the  girls  to  the  school,, 
whether  they  could  get  boars  or ' bulls  from  the 
farm.  On  the  arrangement  contemplated  by  the 
Governors,  Mr.  Gordon  would  have  first  to  come  to  the 
Department,  and  the  Department  would  have  to.  ask 
the  Governor  to  allow  the  County  Committees  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Department  to  delegate 
their  powers  in.  the  management  of  this  school  to  a 
local  Committee.  It  was  obvi^jrily  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to.  take  that  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves to  find  the  money  and  to  be  able  to  give  the 
County  Committees  the  use  of  the  school  or  farm. 

16492.  I see  your  point,  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
legal  difficulty.  I do  not  propose  to  discuss_  that? 

I have  rio  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  legal  difficulties- 
of  the  present  school.  It  is  laid  down  very  -clearly 
that  it  is  to  be  managed  as  if  the  governors’  scheme 
'did  not  exist.  . I am  talking  now  of  the  old  school,  and 
not  of  the  future  schools  at  all.  I a mtalkmg  of  the 
existing  school. 

16493.  I think  we  shall  have  to  discuss  this  to  some- 
extent  with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  when  he  comes  to  be 
examined  ? — What  I want  , to  make  clear  is  that  the  old 
administration  would  have  been  impossible  under  the 
circumstances  I have  mentioned.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible when,  there  were  no-  local  authorities  interested 
in  the  school  and  farm. 
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Nov.  21, 1900. 

Professor  J. 
R.  Campbell. 


16494.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  the  actual 
facts — the  way  in  which  you  are  managing  and  dealing 
with  the  present  school  ? — Yes. 

16495.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—  The  way  you  are  dealing 

with  the  Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute ?— The  best  way  to  distinguish  the  schools  is  to 
talk  o!  the  Munster  Institute— that  is  the  corporate 
body — and  to  talk  about  the  other  place  as  the  Model 
Farm.  . ... 

16496.  (Chairman'). — The  words  in  the  Act  are 
“ Munster  Institution.”  Is  there  any  definition  ef 
Munster  Institution? — Yes.  The  Munster  Institu- 
tion is  the  Corporate  Body.  . 

16497.  Is  it  defined  in  the  Act  itself  ?— Yes.  It  is 
defined  in  the  Act. 

16498.  In  the  30th  Section? — Yes. 

16499.  The  Munster  Institution  is  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute  ? — Yes. 

16500.  What  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  Munster 
Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute  ? — No.  I am 
dealing  with  the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
School — a totally  diSerent  institution.  The  one  is  an 

institution  in  the  City  of  Cork,  and  the  other  is 

16501.  Are  you  dealing  with  that  institution,  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  to  which  the  £10,000  is  applied  ? 
— I am  dealing  with  the  existing  school. 

16502.  Was  the  £10,000  applied  to  the  existing 
school? — Yes,  in  extending  it. 

16503.  (Mr.  Micks).— And  it  was  to  that  place  it 
was  to  be  applied  ?— Of  course.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
who  was  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  Act,  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  was  the  intention  of  Parliament. 
We  have  no  longer  the  assistance  of  the  Governors  of 
the  other  institution,  but,  as  I have  already  told  you, 
we  are  ready  at  any  tfme  to  have  their  assistance  and 
co-operation. 

16504.  (Chairman). — As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  being 
carried  on  as  if  it  was  an  institution  entirely  regu- 
lated in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  County  Council  and 
the  County  Committees  and  the  Department? — Quite 


16505.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — What  is  being  carried  on  in 
that  wav — name  the  place  ? — The  Munster  Agricul- 
tural ana  Dairy  School,  commonly  known  as  the  Model 
Farm. 

16506.  The  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School 
is  at  present  being  carried  on  under  the  circumstances 
you  have  just  described  ? — Yes.  By  the  Department. 

16507.  That  is  the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
School  as  defined  in  the  scheme  ? — Yes. 

16508.  An  organisation  which  existed  before  1885? 
—Yes. 

16509.  That  is  before  the  date  of  this  scheme? — 


16510.  What  do  you  understand  is  meant  by  the 
Munster  Dairy  School  and  Agricultural  Institute? 
Where  is  it? — That  is  a Corporate  body,  with  certain 
powers  given  to  it  by  this  scheme.  It  has  a capital 
sum  of  about  £2,000.  It  may  do  a large  number  of 
things  set  forth  in  Clause  14.  The  County  Com- 
mittee of  Cork  delegate  to  it  the  administration 
of  their  farm  prize  scheme.  It  applies  its  own  little 
income  in  giving  prizes  for  cottages  and  farms,  and 
the  Department  and  the  County  Committees  con- 
tribute to  its  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  that 
work  extensively. 

16511.  (Chairman). — -Where  is  it? — It  has  offices 
at  Cork. 

16512.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — £10,000  have  been  spent  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  stocking  additional 
land,  and  providing  suitable  buildings  and  places 
in  connection  therewith  for  the  Munster  Institution. 
Is  it  in  connection  with  this  Corporate  body  ? — Up  to 
the  present  the  Department  have  spent  nearly  that 
sum  upon  the  existing  school,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  being  spent  in  -the  manner  in  which  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  Act.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  use  to  which  the  money  has  been  put. 
The  only  question  is  the  legal  point. 

16513.  (Chairman). — My  own  difficulty  is  entirely 
on  the  legal  question  ?— My  reply  is  that  if  the 
(School  is  doing  the  work  for  which  the  money  was 
intended  those  legal  difficulties  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way.  I do  not  think  I have  anything  further  to 
add  unless  the  Committee  bring  up  any  points  I 
have  left  untouched. 

16514.  (Mr.  Micks). — I was  asking  before  about  the 
Athenry  farm.  W'hy  was  the  large  tract  of  moorland 
at  the  back  of  the  farm  not  retained  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  and  reclamation? — I have  dealt  with 
that  before.  It  is  on  the  notes. 


16515.  As  regards  winter  dairying.  Did  you  tell  ns 
what  was  being  done  under  that  head?— Well  0f 
course,  we  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  it  through’ our 
instructors.  It  is  their  business  to  advocate  winter 
dairying  as  far  as  they  can.  We  have  also  had  dis- 
missions  on  this  subject  both  at  the  Council  and 
Board,  and  quite  recently  a scheme  has  been  started 
in  County  Cork. 

16516.  At  Rochestown  ? — I am  not  quite  sure.  Dr 
Kelly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  is  a member  of  the  Cork 
Committee,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  Board,  has 
undertaken  to  try  the  scheme  in  that  county. 

16517.  Is  that  in  the  South  of  Cork  ? — All  over  Cork. 
They  have  set  aside  £400  to  try  and  encourage  winter 
dairying. 

16518.  Is  that  a prize  scheme? — It  is  mainly.  To 
get  the  very  substantial  prizes  farmers  have  to  show 
that  they  have  among  other  things  taken  up  winter 
dairying.  . 

16519.  It  applies  to  both  divisions  of  Cork?— It 
does. 

16520.  There  was  another  scheme  at  Glenmore,  in 
Kilkenny? — I think  that  scheme  never  was  formally 
before  us.  There  were  some  negotiations,  but  that 
was  all. 

16521.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  places, 
Rochestown  and  Glenmore,  has  the  matter  been  con- 
sidered in  any  way  ? — We  have  considered  it  very 
often  with  the  question  of  increased  tillage.  Theso 
two  questions  we  have  debated  again  and  again,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  how  to  proceed. 
Among  other  things  suggested  is  that  surprise  butter 
competitions  should  be  held  in  winter  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  butter,  and  that  we  are  to 
do.  If  we  do  not  have  them  all  in  winter,  we  will, 
have  a number  of  them  in  winter.  Then  we  are 
having  a conference  of  creamery  managers.  We  are 
to  get  them  together  in  order  to  see  if  they  can  help 
us  in  any  way,  in  their  own  districts  to  act  as 
agents  for  the  encouragement  of  winter  dairying. 
This  is  a very  old  idea,  before  the  Department,  and 
before  the  Congested  Districts  Board  started,  but 
nothing  so  far  has  been  done.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  devise  a system — to  apply  the  funds  directly— 
unless  you  accept  the  principle  of  a bonus  at  once. 

16522.  Authoritative  opinions  have  been  given  that 
any  hope  of  our  competing  successfully  with  Denmark 
in  the  butter  trade  turns  on  the  question  of  whether 
winter  dairying  can  be  introduced  in  the  country. 
It  is  therefore  of  most  vital  importance? — Yes,  and 
it  is  a question,  which  the  Department  have  considered 
again  and  again. 

16523.  So  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  take  any 
action  at  all,  on  a large  scale?— Other  than  urging 
the  work  through  agricultural  instructors,  and  in 
the  case  of  County  Cork  by  actually  trying  a definite 
scheme.  I myself  have  had  in  my  mind  a plan  of 
getting  a few  creameries  already  at  work  to  keep 
their  accounts  very  carefully  and  to  show  by  these 
accounts,  if  they  can,  that  winter  dairying  is  profit- 
able. Farmers  will  not  produce  milk  in  winter 
unless  it  is  profitable.  If  we  could  get  farmers  who 
are  really  making  a success  of  it  to  publish  accounts, 
and  so  encourage  others  to  take  it  up,  that  might  be 
helpful,  but  when  you  have  done  all  those  things  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  by  literature,  by  lectures,  and 
so  on,  there  is  no  doubt  the  only  other  step  you  can 
take  is  by  giving  a direct  bonus. 

16524.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  a bonus,  or* have  you  not  thought  it  out?— 
I really  have  a difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  giving 
of  a bonus  to  any  industry  is  not  an  arrangement  the 
Department  generally  approves  of,  and  I do  not  blow 
that  the  Agricultural  Board  would  like  the  principle. 
Although  I have  discussed  it  with  them  individually, 
it  has  never  been  brought  before  them  in  a concrete 
form.  We  always:  hoped  that  some  other  means 
would  be  devised  of  getting  winter  dairying  encouraged 
without  resorting  to  the  giving  of  a bonus.  , 
16525.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a guarantee  might 
be  a bonus? — It  would.  You  must  have  tillage  foi 
winter  feeding.  v 

16526.  Is  that  part  of  the  scheme  ?— Yes.  r on 

must  have  tillage  in  order  to  produce  winter  food- 
16527.  There  is  a question  as  to  a horse  sold  ‘ 
Mr.  P.  Rogers,  of  Ratoatli,  for  £400.  It  » 
alleged  it  had  been  purchased  by  the  Department  tor 
£250,  and  sold  for  £400.  Is  that  accurate  ?-I  have 
no  doubt  it  is.  We  purchase  a great  number  oi 
horses,  and  these  horses  are  bought  for.  poor  m • 
Mr.  Pat  Rogers  is  a good  judge  of  a horse.  U® 
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a horse-dealer  himself,  and  he  moreover  came  and  had 
the  pick  of  the  stable.  Of  course  he  is  able  to  pay, 
and  we  did  put  a substantial  sum  upon  the  horse. 

I was  able  to  take  it  off  the  price  of  horses  sold  to  the 
poorer  people,  and  I think  the  transaction  was  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

16528.  (Chairman).— You  got  what  you  could, 
yes.  It  is  not  often  the  Department  make  money  o.i 
horses. 

16529.  You  were  dealing  with  a gentleman  of  very 
great  experience? — Yes.  But  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  we  do  not  make  profit  on  horses.  We  lose. 
As  a matter  of  fact  this  gentleman  ought  not  to  be 
supplied  with  horses  at  the  Department  stables.  The 
horses  are  bought  for  people  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  travel  to  find  these  animals. 

16530.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  functions  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Belmullet  Committee  under  the 
■County  Committee? — Their  function  is  briefly  to  see 
-that  the  schemes  are  put  into,  operation  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  that  the  money  allocated  to  them  by  the 
County  Committee  is  fully  availed  of. 

16531.  How  far  can  the  local  Committee  act  under 
the  County  Committee.  Do  you  recognise  them  at 
all  directly.  You  go  to  the  County  Committee  ? — Yes. 
we  deal  with  the  County  Committee,  and  it  allocates 
the  funds  in  its  own  way,  but  the  Belmullet  Committee 
■can  see  that  that  money  is  well  spent  there,  and 
also  that  they  get  their  share  of  instruction — egg- 
stations,  and  so  on.  . _ 

16532.  Are  there  any  cash  payments  by  the  Bel- 
mullet Committee,  or  is  it  simply  and  advisory  com- 
' mittee  ? — It  is  simply  a local  committee  to  see  that  the 
scheme  put  into  operation  is  fully  availed  of.  The 
Department  are  very  anxious  to  see  these  Committees 
everywhere — local  or  parish  Committees,  interesting 
themselves  and  seeing  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
advantages  of  the  work  come  to  their  own  parish. 
Until  you  get  that  it  will  not  be  successful  even  if 
we  had  extra  inspectors.  I remember  many  years 
ago  when  I was  an  instructure  in  agriculture — 
we  started  by  mapping  out  the  county  in  this  par- 
ticular way.  We  put  nearly  everybody  in  the  dis- 
trict on  the  Committee,  and  the  result  was  that  we 


had  every  farmer  in  the  county  attending.  I am  A ro».  21, 1904. 
perhaps  exaggerating  a little  when  I say  everybody  , t 
in  the  district,  but  our  system  worked  very  well,  )*r  Campbell, 
and  I am  quite  sure  there  is  no  better  way  to  do  it  F 

than  by  having  local  Committees  and  nominating 
as  many  as  possible  to  act  on  them. 

16533.  Have  you  observed  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  local  Committees  to  get  sums  of  money 
placed  at  their  disposal  ? — No. 

16534.  Would  a small  sum  be  voted  to  a certain 
definite  object,  and  the  expenditure  entrusted  to  the 
local  committee? — Donegal  is  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  Excepting  it,  there  has  been  no  such  demand. 

16535.  They  have  asked,  but  the  request  was  not 
acceded  to? — They  have  asked  to  allow  some  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  County  Committee  on  farm  prizes 
to  be  administered  through  the  Parish  Committee. 

That  is  the  exception.  I cannot  recall  another  in- 
stance. 

16536.  I was  thinking  of  Committees  such  as  there 
are  in  County  Kildare  and  King’s  County? — But 
these  are  parish  committees  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. Of.  course  the  words  parish  committees  must 
not  be  reserved  for  congested  districts.  Every  county 
has  its  parish  committee.  It  may  not  be  constituted 
in  quite  the  same  way. 

16537.  I did  not  gather  that  they  were  parish  com- 
mittees. I thought  they  were  small  local  centre  com- 
mittees?— It  is  the  same  thing. 

16538.  You  mentioned  when  you  were  speaking  of 
those  bulls  that  the  barriers  were  broken  down  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  inspector.  The  inspectors, 
you  say,  quite  agree  that  you  found  it  difficult  when 
going  across  the  ground  to  distinguish  the  technically 
congested  from  the  adjoining  poor  districts? — Yes. 

16539.  That  is  your  own  opinion  from  observation! 

— I have  been  through  the  district  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
myself.  We  did  not  carry  a map  to  learn  whether  it 
was  a scheduled  district  or  not.  There  are  lots  of 
districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland  that  are  quite  as 
poor,  and  perhaps  poorer,  than  those  that  are  sche- 
duled. 


Mr.  George  Fletceer,  r.G.s. 


Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Technical  Instruction,  examined. 


16540.  (Chairman). — You  have  certain  points  you 
■desire  to  call  attention  to  in  the  evidence  given  since 
you  were  here  before?— Yes.  I propose  rather  to  deal 
with  the  arguments  advanced  than  with  individual 
criticism,  and  I think  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with 
it  roughly  under  five  heads.  On  carefully  reading 
through  such  evidence  as  has  already  been  printed 
I find  a number  of  witnesses  directed  their  attention 
to  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  interference.  I shall 
deal  with  such  instances  as  are  mentioned.  Then 
our  relation  with  other  Departments  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  second  head.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
of  injustice,  to  which  so  many  witnesses  have  re- 
ferred, and,  lastly,  there  is  the  financial  point,  and 
the  question  of  staffing. 

16541.  Are  you  to  deal  with  buildings? — I offered 
a good  deal  of  evidence  before  on  that,  but  I shall 
•deal  with  it  on  the  question  of  finance. 

16542.  We  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say  on  the  question  of  the  very  general  demand  for 
improved  qualification  ? — I shall  deal  with  that. 

16543.  (Mr.  Oailvic).— Anything  in  supplement  of 
your  previous  observations  ?— Yes.  I have  carefully 

Tead  the  evidence  with  a view  to  getting  any  particular 
points  of  criticism,  and  next  to  look  for  suggestions 
that  might  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  adminis- 
tration so  far  as  my  own  work  is  concerned.  As  to  the 
criticism,  I must  say  I have  very  little  complaint  to 
make  Indeed,  what  strikes  me,  and  I cannot  help 
but  express  the  feeling,  is  that  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  kindness  and  generous  treatment  m regard  to 
points  on  which  in  these  early  days  there  was  strong 
feeling  between  local  Committees  and  the  Department. 
I have  not  found  many  suggestions  which  would  help 
one  to  adopt  a different  policy  or  different  means,  anu 


I think  the  reason  for  this  is  that  I hardly  remember  Jjv®*""*6 
a point  brought  up  in  evidence  which  lias  not  already,  p g ^ » 

and,  in  some  cases  very  often,  been  before  the  De- 
partment and  discussed  and  re-discussed.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  very  old  points,  and  some  of  them 
deal  with  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s work.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  myself 
quite  familiar  with  those  points  which,  owing  to  lapse 
of  time— four  or  five  years — almost  slip  from,  one  s 
memory.  I shall  deal  with  them  in  as  detailed  a 
manner  as  you  desire.  I may  be  allowed  to  mention 
there  is  sometimes  a tendency  to  hold  the  Department 
responsible  for  many  things  quite  outside  their  ken,  and 
quite  outside  their  powers.  I ventured  when  I first 
gave  my  evidence  before  the  Committee,  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  interference  with  the  action 
of  local  authorities — it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
it — that  it  is  not  done  from  sheer  wantonness.  It  is 
only  done  from  a sense  of  public  duty.  The  real  point 
is  to  what  extent  is  it  unwise  or  undesirable.  I have 
carefully  studied  the  cases  adduced  in  order  to  nnd 
out  in  what  respect  we  may  have  really  gone  beyond 
what  was  called  for  in  the  circumstances,  and  so  far 
as  I can  see  in  the  cases  adduced  the  Department  took 
the  best  course  in  the  interests  of  the  locality.  Cases 
hav6  arisen  of  “interference”  where  feeling  ran  very 
high  at  the  time,  where  ultimately  localities  were  quite 
convinced  that  the  Department  had  acted  m their  best 
interests.  Those  cases  have  not,  of  course,  come  up. 

Cases  have  come  up  which,  may  be  regarded  as  still 
pending.  I have  taken  those  because  they  are  cases 
forming  an  admirable  basis  for  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Department  did  or  did  not  go  beyond  what 
was  required  under  the  circumstances.  I shall  deal, 
therefore  with  the  more  important  ones— those  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  more  important  and  more  grave, 
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leaving  it  to  the  Committee  to  examine  me  on  any 
other  cases  they  desire.  One  or  two  small  matters 
first.  I observe  a witness  in  the  North  had  a com- 
plaint to  make  against  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  urban  technical  scheme,  because  the  Depart- 
ment refused  to  approve  of  the  inclusion  of  a crochet 
class  in  the  scheme.  'You  may  call  to  mind  that  the 
Department  allowed  a class  to  be  held  so  long  as  the 
teacher’s  remuneration  was  paid  for  out  of  the  fees  of 
the  students,  but  would  not  allow  any  of  the  money 
going  to  the  scheme  to  be  devoted  to  such  a class. 

16544.  (Mr.  Micks). — Where  was  that? — I think  it 
was  Portadown.  The  number  of  the  question  is  8910. 
The  matter  may  be  dealt  with  in  a few  words.  The 
facts  are  very  much  as  stated.  The  Department  have 
been  always  anxious,  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, to  repress  the  establishment  of  lace  and 
crochet  classes  in  connection  with  Urban  Technical 
Schools,  simply  on  the  ground  that  we  believe  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  lace  industry.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  than  another  injurious  to  the  Irish  lace 
industry,  it  is  the  existence  of  dilettante  classes  where 
girls  would  go  for  one  or  two  nights  a week  and  get 
a very  imperfect  knowledge.  It  was  stated  by  this 
witness  that  this  was  supplementary  to  their  incomes. 
They  were  engaged  in  shirt-making  and  received  a 
good  wage,  ana  might  have  got  more  by  this  supple- 
mentary means.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Department 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  allow  these  classes  to 
be  defrayed  out  of  public  funds  mainly  on  account  of 
the  injury  such  classes  do  to  the  genuine  Irish  lace 
. industry. 

16545.  That  is  the  lace  industry  followed  for  a 
livelihood  by  the  poorer  people?— Yes.  Most  people 
who  have  studied  the  subject  consider  that  a course  of 
training  of  from  two  to  three  years,  involving  quite 
hard  work  during  that  period,  is  not  too  long  for  one 
to  become  quite  expert  in  lace-making.  To  give  a 
couple  of  evenings  a week  to  it  in  an  urban  centre  is 
not  desirable  There  is  a case  where  we  have  not  inter- 
fered, but  the  circumstances  are  exceptional.  I men- 
tion it  because  we  have  a class  in  connection 
with  the  Cork  Municipal  School.  It  has  existed  for 
many  years,  and  is  a paying  concern.  It  is  rather 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches  of  lace- 
making. 

165%.  (Chairman). — Is  you r objection  to  teaching  it 
in  this  sort  of  way — merely  as  a supplementary 
matter — not  because  it  will  enable  them  to  have  some- 
thing to  sell  which  will  assist  their  wages,  but  because 
it  wall  lower  the  standard  of  the  article? — Yes.  It 

lowers  the  standard  of  the  article. 

16547.  And  injures  the  industry? — Yes.  It  over- 

produces. There  is  a very  large  amount  of  inferior 
work  produced.  It  is  hardly  a suitable  urban  industry. 

16548.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  Cork  school  is  one  in 
which  the  girls  work  the  greater  part  of  the  day? — 
Yes.  It  is  closely  connected  with,  the  art  teaching, 
and  the  school  is  now  serving  as  a means  for  dissemi- 
nating designs,  and  so  on. 

16549.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  Portadown  pro- 
posal ? — Quite. 

16550.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  it  in  the  institute  in,  Cork 
the  Department  support? — Yes.  It  was  existing  be- 
fore. It  is  an  old-established  school,  continued  under 
the  existing  scheme.  They  are  selling  lace  and  making 
probably  over  £500  a year. 

(Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  so. 

16155.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  a number  of  places 
where  you  have  lace  schools,  and  I intended  to  raise 
this  very  question,  but  you  anticipated  me,  and  gave 
the  answer  as  to  whether  the  Department-  did  consider 
the  danger  of  assisting  lace  schools  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  aaid  the  pulling  down  of  the  price  of  lace 
by  over-production? — That  has  been  considered. 

16552.  There  are  some  places  I found  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  such  schools  were  started,  bearing 
in  mind  the  principle  you  refer  to.  For  instance,  in 
the  town  of  Bray,  near  Dublin,  you  have  a lace  school 
there.  You  have  one  in  Blackiock  ?— They  had  one 
there- 

16553.  Is  there  something  of  the  kind  there  ?— There 
is  none  aided  by  the  Department,  not  even  to  the 
extent  of  paying  the  teacher. 

16554.  You  give  it  no  Help  whatever?— No  help 
whatever. 

16555.  I see  from  one  of  the  appendices  in  your 
annual  report ? — As  a subject  of  instruction  in  the 


technical  school,  do  you  mean.  It  is  quite  possible 
we  did  assist  a lace  class  in  Blackcock,  but  we  have 
always  been  consistent  in  the  principle  of  not  allowing 
lace  or  crochet  classes  in  connection  with  urban  tech- 
nical schools.  We  certainly  allowed  it  in  Bray,  but 
there  were  exceptional  reasons.  Bray  is  an  ‘urban 
centre,  but  it  was  very  strongly  urged  on  the  Depart 
ment  by  Father  Colahan  that  there  was  excellent 
means  of  disposing  of  the  lace.  The  class  had  been 
existing  previously  at  a convent.  The  question  was 
whether  one  should  allow  a class  which  had  attained 
some  measure  of  success  to  continue. 

16556.  Would  it  not  he  a question  of  whether  the 
Department  should  assist  a lace  class  in  a place  like 
Bray?— It  was  again  the  difficult  question  as  to  how 
far  one  should  interfere  with  the  urban  district  in 
its  scheme. 

16557.  You  did  so  in  Portadown? — Yes,  but  that 
was  for  a perfectly  new  tiling.  In  the  case  of  Bray 
it  was  a cash  in  which  you  would  inhibit  the  existing 
one. 

16558.  The  question  was  whether  the  Urban  Com- 
mittee should  be  allowed  to  give  aid  ? — No,  we-  would 
not  aid  it.  My  argument  is  that  existing  classes  raises 
a different  question.  The.  argument  is  that  you  are 
interfering  with  ‘ something  that  is  a success — some- 
thing that  is  a going  concern. 

16559.  Was  it  a strongly  going  concern  or  only  a 
languishing  concern? — I'  don’t  say  it  was  a strongly 
going  concern.  I say  it  was  going.  I remember  my 
early  meeting  with,  the  Bray  Committee  in  which 
all  this  was  discussed  very  fully,  and  I think  the  posi- 
tion seemed  to  be  that  we  were  to  allow  it. 

16560.  Did  you  give  assistance  in  the  town  of 
Dundalk? — It  was  in  the  early  days  that  we  gave 
direct  assistance. 

16561.  It  also  appears  in  the  Schedule  ? — I think 
that  I am  right  in  saying  there  is  none  now. 

16562.  In  Drogheda  ? — Not  directly.  It  works  under 
the  scheme. 

16563.  I inferred  from  what  I read  that  they  wore 
receiving  assistance.  The  impression  that  I took 
away  was  that  in  certain  urban  districts  m Ireland 
assistance  was  being  given  by  the  Department  to  the 
lace  industry.  I made  up  my  mind  to  ask  the  question 
whether  the  Department  considered  how  far  it  was  wise 
to  assist  in  the  industry  and  in  which  a number  of 
poor  people  were  making  their  livelihood  where  the  de- 
mand is  limited? — Where  under  a joint  scheme  they 
should  establish  a class  that  might  be  near  an  urban 
centre,  I don’t  think  we  would  interfere,  but  where 
it  crops  up  on  a specific  scheme  intended  for  an  urban 
area  we  object  to  it  on  that  principle. 

16564.  There  are  certain,  districts  well  known  in 
Ireland,  Clones,  Carrickmacross,  Youghal,  and  other 
parts  of  no-n-ccngested  districts,  and  the  lace  industry 
has  been  established  in  some  of  them  for  a great  length 
of  time,  and  in  others  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  as  the  demand 
is  limited  that  lace  and  crochet,  and  such  in- 
dustries should  be  encouraged  oiutside  the  places  that 
have  already  this  market  in  their  hands  ? — Everything 
depends  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  demand  is 
limited.  One  is  so  constantly  told  that  the  demand  is 
not  limited,  and  it  has  been  asserted  again  and  again 
that  there  is  a much  greater  demand  almost  for  all 
qualities,  unfortunately,  and  in  tli-ese  circumstances 
where  people  assure  you  that  they  have  orders  booked 
already  for  hundreds  of  pounds’  worth  of  lace  if  they 
could  only  supply  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  resist  the  claim 
to  allow  them  to  start  a class. 

16565.  But  the  question  is  whether  you  would  assist 
them  to  start  outside  the  places  where  already  tms  » 
an  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  poor?— well, 
I would.  I think  it  is  quite  impossible  to  resist  a 
claim  made  so  constantly.  Of  course  if  that  principle 
had  been  adopted  there  would  not  have  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lace  classes.  The  only  <lues" 
tion  is  where  are  they  going  to  draw  tho  line  and  say 
it  has  got  to  stop  here.  We  have  come  to  the  P°mt 
of  very  strongly  deprecating  any  increase  in  the  mum- 
ber  of  classes. 

16566.  Have  you  coane  to  the  point  of  refusing  to 
assist  any  fresh  cases  ? — No,  and  I see  no  great  ten- 
dency to  increase.  I can  point  to  some  classes  tna 
have  been  established  under  the  Department’s  regime 
which  have  grown  into  successful  and  paying  classes. 
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16567.  I don’t  question  that  in  the  least? — I men- 
tion that  to  show  that  it  is  rather  a delicate  question 
to  determine  when  one  has  got  enough.  I ought  to  say 
there  is  what  I might  describe  as  a natural  check  in 
method,  the  capitation  system,  because  it  is  pro- 
-oortionate  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Nothwithstand- 
in2  the  obvious  defects  of  that  system  it  is  useful 
because  it  requires  an  effort  to  be  made  by  the  locality 
in  the  first  place. 

16568.  (Mr,  Ogikie).—. In  the  case  of  Louth  you  have 
a joint  scheme? — Yes. 

16569.  So  that  although  the  actual  classes  might, 
Iby  arrangement,  have  been  held  in  an  urban  centre, 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
roral  pupils?— Yes.  It  is  an  argument  that  is  very 
• often  used,  and  one  difficult  to  meet. 

16570.  (Mr.  Micks). — Of  course  I was  also  speaking 
of  special  assistance  by  the  Department  as  well  as  ex- 
penditure under  local  schemes? — There  are  only  three 
or  four  places  in  which  the  Department  are  now 
■giving  direct  aid  to  schemes.  In  the  first  year  there 
*vere  something  like  eighty  or  more. 

16571.  That  is  what  was  in.  my  mind?— You  will 
find  lists  in  the  Reports  each  year.  I have  a reference 
4o  the  last  Report,  on  page  336  of  which  you  will  find 
the  list.  There  are  veiy  few  lace  classes  to  which 
direct  aid  is  given. 


16572.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).—' That  is  from  1904  to  March, 
1905 1 — Yes.  The  causes  of  the  reduction  are  two. 
One  is  the  growth  of  the  county  schemes  and  the 
•second  is  the  fact  that  we  are  poverty-stricken  ffliat 
we  have  not  money  to  grant  special  aid.  A good  deal 
has  been  said,  a a you  will  remember,  in  regard  to  Com- 
mittees having  no  power  cf  initiative.  Well,  certainly, 
sir,  there  is  anv  amount  of  opportunity  of  initiative, 
and  we  don’t  desire  to  take  anything  away  from  any 
locality  which  it  can  do  very  well  for  itself.  I think 
you  would,  perhaps,  like  to  have  from  me  a very  brief 
■statement  of  our  modus  operands  in  dealing  with  the 
framing  of  schemes  for  County  and  Urban  Committees. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Department 
the  schemes  were  largely  drawn  up  by  officers  of  the 
Department  and  that  was  practically  always  at  the  re- 
•qaest  of  the  local  authorities.  I remember  a large 
number  of  meetings  which  I attended,  discussing  any 
number  of  proposals  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
'Committee  said,  “ Will  you  please  draw  up  a scheme 
and  submit  it  to  us  and  we  will  approve  of  it.”  Some- 
times they  were  willing  to  approve  it  in  advance.  My 
answer  always  was  that  I would.  There  was  never 
any  attempt  to  force  a scheme  on  a Committee.  Our 
present  plan  is  this  : When  the  time  arrives  that  a new 
scheme  should  be  formulated  for  urban  centres  for  the 
•ensuing  year  it  has  been  our  practice  to  send  down, 
to  them  a form  on  which  they  could  submit  their 
■scheme.  In  regard  to  County  Committees  it  has  been 
customary  for  the  Committees  to  meet  and  sometimes 
request  the  Department  to  send  an  inspector  io  confer 
"with  them  in  regard  to  the  scheme.  This  has  been 
■submitted  to  the  Department  and  then  ipproved  or 
made  matter  for  correspondence.  It  is  a method  which 
works  exceedingly  well.  The  main  lines  have  been 
laid  down,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  entirely  revolutionise  the  scheme,  because 
Committees  have  entered  into  certain  responsibilities. 
Un  the  whole,  I believe  these  schemes  are  very  well  de- 
signed for  the  districts  they  have  toi  serve.  There 
are  certain  general  principles  running  through  the 
whole  of  these  schemes,  but  you  will  find  sufficient 
evidence  in  this  volume  of  schemes  to  show  that  they 
are  very  closely  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
various  districts. 

16573.  At  what  months  of  the  year  do  you  expect 
to  receive  from  the  Committee  their  suggestions  of  the 
proposed  schemes? — We  are  glad  to  have  them,  early  ; 
the  earlier  the  better.  There  is  no  date  laid  down. 
The  reason  we  like  to  have  them  early  is  this  I 
suppose  from  a strictly  legal  point  of  view  the  Com- 
mittee may  not  begin  working  on  1st  August,  unless 
it  has  got  a scheme.  The  scheme  terminates  on 
31st  Julv.  Therefore,  if  there  is  any  debatable  matter 
in  it  it  ‘is  well  that  we  should  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy in  good  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  County 
Committees  begin  to  discuss  these  particulars  m June, 
or  earlier,  and  we  have  most  of  the  schemes  accepted 
by  the  Committees  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction  before  the  1st  August. 


16574.  (Chairman). — Is  there  any  particular  time  Nov.  21,  1008. 
that  you  issue  these  forms  ? — Yes,  I think  about  — 
March,  and  the  Committees  begin  to  consider  them  Mr.^Geor^e 
about  that  time.  The  schemes  may,  be  revised  at  the  * letcher, 
end  of  each  year. 

16575.  (Mr.  Oqilvie). — I see  this  scheme  was  ready  to 
be  issued  in  February? — Yes,  we  have  something  like 
thirty-two  county  authorities  and  twenty-eight  urban, 
authorities.  I don't  know  whether  you  would  like  to 
consider  the  question  of  qualification  of  teachers.  There 
is  a considerable  amount  of  irritation,  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  teachers,  particularly  in  regard  to  such 
subjects  as  lace  and  orochet.  Of  course,  it  extends  to 
other  subjects  as  well,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
source  of  irritation  could  be  removed.  There  is  one 
principle  which  we  have  always  acted  upon,  and  that 
is  to  seek  to  make  teaching  as  effective  as  possible. 

Our  whole  educational  system  in  Ireland  turns  upon 
the  teachers.  It  is  entirely  a matter  of  the  quali 
fication  of  teachers.  There  was  one  specific  point 
raised.  I only  remember  one,  and  that  was  in  ques 
tion  9687.  It  was  the  case  of  a lace  instructress  in  the 
County  of  Monaghan,  and  it  looked  as  though  there 
had  been  some  miscarriage  of  justice,  because  she 
had  previously  been  at  work  in  County  Galway,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint  her  as  a county  teacher  in 
Monaghan.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Department  were 
not  able  to  approve  of  her  qualifications,  and  it  was 
argued  that  they  had  accepted  her  for  County  Galway. 

But  it  was  for  an  entirely  different  kind  of  work. 

That  was  for  coarse  crochet,  and  the  work  in. 

Monaghan  was  fine  Clones.  I wish  it  were  possible  to 
adopt  some  means  of  judging  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  industrial  subjects  other  than  the  present 
one,  bub  we  cannot  find  a better  method.  I believe 
it  is  a perfectly  just  one.  The  proposed  teacher  sub- 
mits specimens  of  her  work,  and  she  is  subsequently 
asked  to  do  some  of  that  work  in  presence  of  a small 
Committee  of  two  or  three,  and  if  that  is  satisfactory 
she  is  approved.  If  not,  she  is  rejected.  I need 
hardly  say  that  a very  large  number  of  applicants  are 
wholly  unqualified.  Locally,  their  work  might  have 
been  thought  good,  but  when  judged  from  a wider 
standpoint  the  work  may  be  found  to  be  very  defect- 
ive, and  seeing  that  the  teacher  is  to  set  the  standard 
for  a large  number  the  matter  is  most  serious. 

16576.  I suppose  as  you  take  the  responsibility  for 
testing  the  teacher  before  authorising  assistance,  the 
Committees  will  not  hesitate  to  put  forward  for  ex- 
amination the  teacher  whom  they  might,  if  they  had 
full  responsibility,  hesitate  to  appoint? — That  is  so. 

They  are  very  glad  to  throw  the  onus  upon  the  De- 
partment, which,  I might  say  frankly,  quite  accepts 
it. 

16577.  (Mr.  Micks).— Is  it  not  a part  of  your  re- 
gulations that  the  teacher  should  be  qualified  ? — It  is. 

16578.  Then  you  would  not  say  that  the  local  body, 
throws  the  responsibility  on  the  Department? — No. 

I did  not  mean,  to  convey  that.  I meant  that  they 
are  very  glad  not  to  have  the  onus  in  a good  many 
cases. 

16579.  Is  that  not  a surmise?— No.  It  is  stronger 
than  that. 

16580.  Have  you  any  instances  to  give? — Hardly 
instances  that  I could  produce  in  evidence,  but  I 
know  that  it  is  a very  invidious  thing  in  a local 
committee  to  judge  this  matter.  Moreover,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  have  not  the  knowledge. 


16581.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — My  point  was  rather  that, 
as  the  Department’s  regulations  provide  for  the  De- 
partment’s testing  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  Committees  to  make 
the  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  that  they  might  have  to  do,  if  they  alone 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  work?— I understand 
the  question,  and  that  is  the  case. 

16582.  (Chairman).  (Scads  Question  9689)  ?— That 
does  not  represent  the  facts.  It  is  a mistake  to  say 


16583.  (Mr.  Micks).— I would  like  to  ask  you  with 
regard  to  the  practice  in  England.  With  reference 
to  the  sanctioning  of  the  staff  by  the  central  authority. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  practice  is  here?  I think 
I can,  unless  there  have  been  recent  changes.  1 
was  inspector  in  a good  many  English  counties  under 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  and  the  Board  of 
Education  for  about  seven  years.  The  custom  was  to 
require  certain  qualifications. 

6 D 
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Nov.  21,  1006. 

Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


16584.-  Are  you  speaking  of  Principals,  or  of  the 
ordinary  teacher  ? — I am  speaking  of  evening  schools. 
The  qualifications!  were  laid  down. 

16585.  For  technical  institutes  and  day  technical 
classes  ? — They  were  the  same.  It  was  not  a qualifica- 
tion "to  teach  that  was  conferred'  by_  the  examina- 
tion. It  was  a qualification  to  obtain  payment  by 
results.  It  is  a different  thing. 

16586.  I -am  speaking-  merely  of  the  appointment 
of  the  teacher.  Who  appoints  the  teacher  m 
England  ?— There  are  a very  large  number  of  different 
appointing  bodies. 

16587.  What  I mean  is,  is  it  the -local  authority, 
without  the  -approval  of  the  central  authority  ?— -So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  When  I was  appointed  as 
the  head  of  a technical  school,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  I had  the  Departmental  qualifications  for  the 
subjects  I was  going  to  teach. 


16588.  (Mr.  Ogilvia).— And  the  amount  of  mown, 
paid  by  the  central  authority  depended  on  thl 
efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  .teacher  -.  as  tested  V 
actual  practice? — Yes. 

16589.  The  -Committee  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
of . paying  the  teacher  without  knowing  whether  thev 
would  receive  any  grant  at  all,  or  at  least,  quit©  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  amount  of  the  grant.  It  is  a 
mere  speculation  ? — It  is  more  or  less  a speculation 
When  I commenced  teaching  it  was  a pure  speculation 
on  my  part. 

16590.  That  was  not  yesterday,  and  the  specula- 
tion does  not  exist  now? — It  does  not  exist 'now 
except  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority,  but  on 
the  part  of  a teacher  it  was  very  often  the  case  that 
he  established  a class  and  ran  it  just  on  the  chance 
of  what  grant  might  be  payable.  It  was  not  a cood 
method. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon, 


16590a.  (Mr.  Fletcher). — I am  still  dealing  with  the 
question  of 1 interference,  and  I want  to  refer  in  as 
lit'tle  detail  as  possible  to  the  evidence  that  you  heard 
at  Limerick  from  Father  Murphy,  because  I think  it  is 
exceedingly  important.  I think  one  statement  was 
made.  ( Heads  question  5628).  That,  I ought  to 
sa^,  is  quite  antithetical  to  the  Department’s  treat- 
ment of  technical  education  outside  secondary  schools. 
We  realised  then,  and  realise  clearly  now.  that  tech- 
nical education  must  be  brought  very  'close  indeed 
to]  the  needs  of  those  who  will  avail  themselves  more 
particularly  of  technical  schools  and  classes,  and 
examination  of  any  one  of  the  schemes  I think  will 
shbw  in  how  very  close  a manner  technical  educa- 
tion has  been  brought  to  bear  on  affairs  of  ordinary 
and  industrial  life.  •'  I cannot  understand  the 
statement.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  practice.  I 
think  if  you  refer  to  the  next  paragraph  you  will 
find  some  possible  explanation.  (Beads  paragraph). 
That  is  exactly  whiat  the  Department  give,  as  I think 
the  Committee  are  aware.  The  first  work  of  the 
Department  was  to  draft  a scheme  for  secondary 
schools  in  subjects  such  -as  experimental  science,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  because  they  had  a clear  • duty  in  regard 
to  these  schools.  They  provided  a -grant  -for  the  pur- 
pose. The  funds  for  secondary  schools  are  wholly 
derived  from  the  annual  Parliamentary  vote. 

16591.  (Mr.  Micks). — None  of  it  comes  out  of  the 
£55,000? — No.  It  began  with  an  exceedingly  small 
sum,  it  is  up  to  -about  £20,000  per  annum,  and  has 
increased,  and  will  go  on  increasing. 

16592.  (Mr.  Ogilvie) It  has  been  represented 

before  by  something  under  £5,000? — A very  small 
sum.  Ifc  would  probably  be  correct  to  say  that  it 
was  less  than  - £1,000,  but  we  have  increased  that 
twenty-fold.  Immediately,  as  I have  said,  we  set 
to  work  to  draft  a scheme  for  making  the  annual 
Parliamentary  vote  in  respect  of  Science  and  Art 
more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Ireland.  In 
the  meantime  technical  -instruction  went  on  and  was 
defrayal  out  of  the  endowment,  which,  of  course,  is 
still  available  for  the  purpose,  but  we  sought  to  get 
additional  funds.  Ireland  had  never  been  able  to 
avail  itself  of  the  .Science  and  Art  grant,  because 
as  we  all  recognised,  the  regulations  were  not  adapted 
to.  the  needs  of  Ireland.  I mention  that  to  show 
why  I am  quite  unable  to  understand  that  para- 
graph. . ■ . 

16593.  I take  Father  Murphy  to  mean  that  it  was 
only  this  present  year,  1906,  that  you  did  put  for- 
ward to  the  country  a scheme  different  from  that 
which  had  obtained  in  the  South  Kensington  ad- 
ministration in  1900.  That  I take  it  was  what  he 
meant? — It  is  correct  to  say  that  this  year  is  the 
first  that  this  scheme  lias  come  into  operation.  It 
is  not  right  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  year  the 
scheme  was  formulated.  This  scheme  had  been  undev 
consideration  for  over  iwo  years. 

16594.  Yes,  but  you  agree  it  was  -at  once  desirable 
to  modify  arrangements  to  secure  grants  in  aid  of 
evening  class  work  as  compared  with  what  was  in 
existence  in  1900? — Emphatically. 

16595.  And  you  have  been  working  continuously 
since  then  towards  the  scheme  which  you  now  have 
secured,  -and  which  yon  believe  to  be  the  scheme 
directly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Ireland? — 
Certainly. 


16596.  I understand  Father  Murphy’s  position  to 
be  that  good  as  that  no  doubt  was,  it  was  very  long 
in  coming,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  Department 
was  to  have  modified,  even  tentatively,  the  views 
of  South  Kensington? — Yes,  if  that  be  the  conten- 
tion, I am  in  hearty  agreement.  It  would  have 
been  desirable  that  we  should  have  given  it  to  the 
country  before.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t 
think  we  could  have  made  much  use  of  it,  because 
the  technical  schemes  were  hardly  launched,  'and  it 
was  the  only  means  through  which  they  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  science  and  art  grant.  It  would 
be  a very  serious  criticism,  and  one  very  damaging 
to  us  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  in  dealing  with  technical 
education  we  were  restricted  by  what  I might  call 
academic  considerations.  We  have  sought  to  adapt 
our  scheme  to  the  state  of  things  as  we  found  them.  ' 

16597.  (Mr.  Brown). — Am  I right  in  saying  that, 
-although  the  South  Kensington  programme  was  the 
only  one  under  which  grants  could  have  been  earned 
in  these  years  you  did  not  restrict  your  classes  to 
the  subjects  of  the  South  Kensington  programme?— 
Quite  otherwise.  While  we  could  have  earned  more 
under  the  science  and  art  grant  it  would  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  education.  We,  therefore,  -allowed  our 
schemes  to  be  drafted  on  the  most  generous  lines  in 
regard  to'  subjects  that  were  not  paid  for  out  of  the 
science  and  art  grant,  but  were  pa-id  for  out  of  the 
endowment.  I want  to  place  on  record  here  that 
we  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  view  that 
technical  education  must  be  genuinely  technical.  It 
ought  to  rest,  of  course,  on  a strictly  scientific 
foundation,  but  we  have  always  felt  that  the  twenty- 
six  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  were 
hardly  things  that  we  could  impose  upon  the  urban 
districts  of  Ireland. 

16598.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Matter  of  technical  instruc- 
tion outside  these  subjects  were  precisely  matter  that 
your  endowment  was  intended  to  cover  ? — Certainly, 
and  was  immediately  made  available  for.  Later, 
there  is  a most  important  recommendation,  that  we 
should  establish  a system  of  Training  Scholarships 
for  teachers  of  the  ordinary  staple  trades,  and,  oi 
course,  that  is  an  excellent  suggestion.  It  is  a thing 
indeed  that  we  have  been  doing  for  years.  If  I 
asked  whether  we  have  done  it  on  a sufficiently  exten- 
sive scale,  my  answer  is  “ No,”  because  it  is  a question 
of  restriction  of  funds.  I gave  particulars  m 
first  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  Scholarship 
for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects,  and  also  for  such 
subjects  as  house  decoration,  woollen  weaving,  rug 
weaving,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  the  Scholar- 
ships is  not  as  great  as  one  could  desire.  It  is  cut  / 
a question  of  funds,  and  we  are  hoping  that  we  y 
establish  in  Dublin  a course  for  foremen  ana  mas 
— a course  corresponding  to  the  Meisterkursen. 
the  Continent,  in  which  you  bring  up  for.  short  cc > • 

of  instruction  masters  and  foremen  of  various  mau/ 
tries.  This  is  certainly  a desirable  develops m, 
the  work,  and  we  feel  that  if  we  could  establish 
courses  it  would  serve  a very  useful  PurP°*®',.  _ 
would  be  better  as  a matter  of  fact  than 
individuals  away  to  England,  which  is  very 
Scholarships  of  that  kind  under  £80  a y®?  j 
very  little  value.  People  won’t  accept  them, 
think  it  would  be  of  great  value  if  we  could  e 
courses  of  the  kind  I mention,-  and  of  the  u yj 
which  I have  no  doubt  whatever. 
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'16599.  Have  you  considered  the  sending,  of  young 
men  to  England  or  elsewhere  to  occupy  .a  year  in 
w'orkin"  in  some  industrial  institution  or  factory 
connected  with  their  trade,  so  that  they  may  widen 
their  experience  in  that  way,  while  also  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  evening  or  partial  instruction  which  is 
available  ?—' We  have  scholarships  provided  under  the 
new  programme 

16600.  These  openings  in  a factory  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  a man  who  was  going  to  accept  a smaller 
wage.  You  say  that  the  funds  do  not  permit.  My 
point  is  that  in  extending  these  scholarships  in 
another  direction  you  might  be  able  to  make  the 
same  funds  cover  a larger  number  in  a manner  which 
would  in  itself  be  very  likely  to  give  a good  return  ? — 
I think  so.  We  are,  in  search  of  a solution  of  the 
question,  and  we  think  that  would  be  one  possible 
one.  If  we  could  establish  a series  of  special  courses 
extending  over  three  months  for  various  trades,  that 
would  he  another  solution. 

16601.  In  Dublin,  where  you.  have  a course,  it  im- 
plies that  trades  concerned  are  sufficiently  largely 
followed  to  provide  you  with  a field  for  producing 
young  men  in  a sufficient  number.  The  other  method 
would  apply  where  you  had  to  deal  with  a trade  Car- 
Tied  on  only  in  one  or  two  places  ?— That  is  so.  There 
are  certainly  a number  of  industries  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  this  way — woollen  weaving,  for  ex- 
ample. It  would  . be  useless.  It  would  not  be  of 
great  value  to  bring  people  up  to  a place  for  special 
instruction  unless  it  were  adequately  equipped.  In 
such  a case  I think  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
send  them  to  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  and  that  in- 
deed we , have  done.  I quite  agree  with  what  was 
said  later  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  these  scholar- 
ships. The  witness  says — “I  should  not  agree  w’th 
the  method  of  competitive  examination.”  Question 
5638.  I only  refer  to  it  as  the  implication  is  here 
that  we  choose  them  on  competition. 

16602.  (Mr..  Micks). — But  I think  you  agreed  on 
it?-r-I  only  want  to  make  clear  that  we  did  not  adopi 
that  method.  And  now  I come  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion. • There  is  a statement  made  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment’s Inspectors  in  regard  to  Limerick.  Question 
5642.  The  statement  is  made  there  that  inspectors  of 
the  • Department  had  been  striving  to  force  on  the 
local  Committee  their  own  views  with  regard  to  the 
policy  of  our  work.  A good  deal  of  evidence  was 
tendered  on  that  question.  Witness  mentioned  my 
own  name,  but  I think  I am  quite  correct  when  I 
say  that- the  suggestion  was  that  the  inspector  brought 
unwarranted  influence  to  bear  on  the  Principal  of  the 
Technical  School.  In  some  sort  of  way  he  educate  l 
the  Principal,  and  brought  influence  to  bear  on  him 
in  a direction  a little  contrary  to  that  which  the 
Committee  would  desire  that  their  Principal  should 
go  in. 

16603.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I don’t  think  that  is  the 
point  of  view  on  which  coinplaint  was  implied.  I 
think  it  was  rather  that  the  Department,  having 
through  its  inspector  ascertained  a certain  method 
of  procedure  or  organisation  in  Limerick  which  was 
not  what  was  considered  to  be  the  most  satisfactory, 
should  have  communicated  that  conclusion,  not  to  the 
inspector  and  the  Principal  of  the  institution  under 
the  Committee,  but  have  stated  it  directly  as  from  the 
Department  to  the  Committee. . I think  the  complaint 
referred  to  the  procedure — that  the  Committee  should 
hear,  of  the  views  of  the  Department  first  of  all 
through  the  Principal  instead  of  directly? — No,  par- 
don me.  I must  adhere  to  my  original  statement  of  it. 
There  are  two  views.  The  first  is  the  one  I have  stated, 
that  the  inspector  brought  an  undesirable  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Principal,  and  the  second  was  that  he 
gave  decisions  which  should  have  come  from  the  De- 
partment. These  two  views  are  clearly  expressed. 

16604.  The  second  was  the  one  which  made  most 
impression  on  my  mind? — Perhaps  the  first  made 
more  impression  on  my  mind,  for  on  several  occa- 
sions Father  Murphy  came  up  to  the  Department 
and  complained  to  me  personally  about  inspectors, 
and  asked  me  to  ask  the  inspector  not  to  talk. 

16605.  (Chairman). — It  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  that  sort  of  question  in  the  abstract.  What  one 
person  would  consider  as  illegitimate  interference, 
another  might  consider  as  a piece  of  friendly  ad- 
vice?— But  since  the  question  has  been  raised  it  is 
right  that  one  should  state  the  policy  clearly,  and 
let  me  say,  it  would  b.e  quite  a wrong  thing  for  an 


inspector  to  use  undue  influence  with  the  Head-  \ov.  21,  1006. 
master,  certainly  if  he  knew  that  that  influence  was  — 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  But  at  the  Mr;  George 
same  time,  as  I believe  the  Department  desires  -to  Fletohcr, 
see  an  inspector  a helpful,  instructive  officer,  sans  F‘•c•s• 
pen r ef  sans  reproche,  a person  in  my  own  position,  re- 
sponisble  for  inspectors,  must  not  tell  the  inspectors 
tnat  they  must  not  talk.  Half  of  their  work  con- 
sists in  talking  and  advising  local  Committees.  If 
it  were  not  that  the  inspector  fulfils  that  function  in 
Ireland,  I would  not  wish  for  inspectors.  It  is  true 
that  he  h>as  another  duty  to  fulfill,  that  of  being  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  his  Department,  and  looking  after  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  That,  I take  it,  is  the 
main  duty  of  the  inspect'  >r  in  this  country.  But  in 
Ireland  especially,  he  has  a second  function,  and  that 
is  to  be  a friend  and  counsellor  and  to  help  to  organise 
the  schemes.  In  doing  it  tact  and  certain  other  quali- 
ties are  needed.  I am  intensely  jealous  in  the  matter, 
because  this  is  the  first  time  that  criticism  of  this  kind 
has  been  urged  against  inspectors,  and  it  involves  the 
popularity  of  the  system  of  working  by  inspectors. 

16606.  (Chairman). — There  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  inspector  may  say  too  much  or  too  little  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  if  the  general  outline  of  the  duties 
of  inspectors  is  laid  down  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  good  sense,  I do  not  think  you  need  go  into  the 
question? — I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  into 
the  question  unless  you  had  the  inspector  before  you. 

16607.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  agree  that  it  would 
be  wrong  of  the  inspector  to  declare  to  the  local 
authority,  what  the  Department  would  do? — I should 
not  regard  that  as  wrong  if  it  were  a matter  provided 
for  by  the  regulations. 

16608.  If  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  what  the 
Department  would  or  would  not  approve  of  in  a 
certain  contingency  ?— I^must  give  a very  careful  reply 
to  that,  because  it  is  very  important.  In  certain 
circumstances  it  would  be  quite  right.  For  example, 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  regulations  that  in  certain 
Circumstances  certain  things  may  be  done.  A pro- 
posal is  made  to  him,  and  he  says — “ No ; the  De- 
partment would  not  approve  of  that.”  If  it  were  a 
case  of  policy  rather  than  of  the  regulations,  he  would 
be  going,  outside  his  functions. 

16609.  He  would  say  that  the  regulations  provide 
for  that,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done? — That  is  so, 
but  in  this  case  the  inspector  is  charged  with  cor- 
rupting not  only  the  Headmaster,  but  the  members 
of  the  Committee  also. 

16609a.  The  idea  left  on  my  mind  was  a suggestion 
that  the  inspector  was  working  in  an  underground  way 
with  the  Principal  and  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  change  a policy  which  had  hitherto  prevailed 
in  the  Committee  ? — Yes,,  you  are  quite  right  in  that 

16610.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  is  the  charge  that  was 
made? — Yes,  that  was  the  charge  that  was  made.  We 
did  not  get  any  facts  at  all ; we  were  merely  told 
that  such  things  were  done. 

16611.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — We  are  less  concerned  with 
the  charge  than  with  the  question  of  how  far  that 
method  of  working  in  the  relation  of  the  inspector  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  is  one  which  the  De- 
partment recognises.  I think  that  the  witness  should 
confine  himself  to  that,  apart  from  what  might 
happen  in  this  particular  case? — I say  at  once  that 
the  inspector  has  no  power  to  state  the  policy  of  the 
Department  or  what  they  might  do  in  certain  events. 

He  has  to  interpret  the  regulations  and  to  endeavour 
to  bring  the  scheme  into  harmonious  working  with 
those  regulations. 

16612.  (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  he  would  be 
acting  wisely  or  ■ .that  the  Department  ■ could  approve 
if,  knowing  the  prevailing  opinion,  we  will  say,  of 
the  majority  of,  the  Committee,  he  went  to  work 
upon  the  Headmaster  to  take  the  opposite  view  and 
also  to  endeavour  to  get  certain  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  that  view,  without  bringing  the  matter 
openly  before  the  Committee? — No;  I said  that  that 
would  be  a wrong  course,  hut  at  the  same  time  I 
should  not  like  to  tell  any  inspector  that  he  should 
not  use  his  influence  to  bring  about  a good  state  of 
things— that  is  perfectly  allowable.  - The  second 
point,  as  I think,  bears  on  this  in  a very  important 
degree,  and  that  is  that  the  Department  in  some 
sort  of  way  communicated  its  decisions  through  the 
. inspectors  rather  • than  directly.  That  is  not  the 
case,  and  if  it  were  I think  it  would  be  a very  serious 
matter.  ....  ./ 
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Nov.  21, 1906.  16613.  (Mr.  Brown). — Those  matters  were  going  on 

for  a great  many  years  apparently,  that  were  referred 

Mr  George  to  by  the  witness? — Upon  my  word,  sir,  I do  not 
Fletcher,  know  what  the  matters  are. 

16614.  I am  equally  ignorant,  because  there  were 
no  particulars  given  at  all  beyond  the  general  state- 
ment, but  I wish  to  know  whether  during  that  con- 
siderable period  there  was  any  complaint  made  to  the 
Department  on  these  specific  matters? — None. 

16615.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  state  that  it  was  made 
verbally,  that  a clergyman  did  call  on  you? — Verbally. 
16616.  Did  Father  Murphy  call  ? — He  did. 

(Mr.  Brawn). — My  point  is  that  the  Committee  as 
a whole  made  no  complaint? 

16617.  (Mr.  Micks). — He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  ? — Yes,  and  he  called  on  me  on  several 
occasions,  and  he  referred  to  this  particular  matter, 
otherwise  I should  not  feel  inclined  to  mention  it. 
He  mentioned  it  when  he  came  up,  and  spoke  of  it 
very  bitterly.  I remember  the  case  clearly ; and 
there  was  a private  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  the  witness  on  the  matter.  I believe  that 
the  chief  thing  to  which  objection  was  raised  was  a 
visit  of  inspection  by  the  Department’s  inspectress  of 
lace-making  and  home  industries,  Miss  Anderson, 
who  reported  on  a class  there,  and  this  report  did  not 
meet  with  approval.  Personally  I thought  then, 
and  I still  think  that  the  inspectress  was  acting  quite 
within  her  duty.  I ought  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
second  point  that  reports  of  inspectors  are  always 
communicated  by  letter. 

16618.  (Chairman).— By  the  Department  ?— Yes. 

16619.  To  the  Committee  concerned? — Yes.  There 
are  no  official  communications  between  the  inspector 
and  the  Committee.  The  inspector  in  every  case 
reports  to  the  Department,  and  the  report  is  made 
the  subject  of  special  communication.  I am  aware 
of  no  irregularity  in  such  ^matters,  in  dealing  with 
the  Committees.  We  are  so  far  from  wishing  in  any 
way  to  supplant  the  Committee  of  the  local  authority 
that  we  are  anxious  to  make  their  responsibility  as 
wide  as  possible. 

16620.  Have  you  had  many  complaints  of  the  same 
nature  communicated  to  you  from  other  people? — 
No  ; I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  never 
were  complaints  about  inspectors,  but  there  were  none 
■of  this  nature.  I think,  sir,  without  endeavouring  to 
connect  that  portion  of  the  evidence  with  what  fol- 
lows, there  is  a very  natural  connection,  because  the 
witness  refers  to  a want  of  confidence  that  arose  out 
of  a meeting  called  some  years  ago  which  was 
known  locally  as  the  Secret  Conclave.  This  was 
referred  to  specifically  in  Question  5647.  It  is  of 
matter  about  which  there  was  a very  considerable 
amount  of  feeling  at  the  time,  and  it  was  this: — It 
is  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1904  the  Depart- 
ment summoned  a meeting  of  principals  of  technical 
schools  to  Dublin  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
Committees,  and  that  the  principal  of  Limerick  Tech- 
nical School,  who  went  to  the  meeting,  informed  his 
Committee  not  only  that  the  business  done  at  the  meet- 
ing was  confidential,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  secrecy 
with  regard  to  it,  and  the  witness  says  he  does  not 
think  that  that  type  of  action  tends  to  improve  the 
relations  either  between  the  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment or  between  the  Committee  and  the  Prin- 
cipal. The  meeting  referred  to  was  a meeting  called 
in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Blair.  It  had 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  programme  for  evening 
schools. 

16621.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  had  reference  to  the  pro- 
gramme ? — Yes.  I believe  the  intention  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Blair,  for  I was  present  at  the  meeting, 
was  to  seek  and  find  out  from  secretaries  of  the 
local  authorities  the  effect  that  the  proposal  would 
have  upon  their  income.  He  wanted  to  find  out  how 
the  rate  of  payment  would  work  out  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  localities,  and  he  concluded,  as  anyone 
wonld  conclude,  that  the  best  source  of  information  as 
to  how  this  would  work  would  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  authority. 

16622.  And  the  principal? — And  the  principals. 
These  were,  therefore,  asked  to  come  up  to  Dublin.  If 
any  notion  of  secrecy  existed  I can  only  say  that 
to  summon  the  Secretary  and  Principal  of  every  local 
authority  in  Ireland  would  not  be  the  way  to  secure  it. 
But  I believe  that  the  circular  convening  the  meeting 
was  marked  “ confidential,”  and  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  it  dealt  with  proposals  which  might  form 
the  substance  of  a proposal  to  the  Treasury.  The 
.whole  intention  of  that  was  merely  to  find  out  what 


would  be  the  total  effect  of  certain  proposals  to  enahi 
my  predecessor  to  make  up  his  mind  on  certain  uoinh 
It  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
fidential,  obviously.  on~ 

16623.  (Chairman). — That  is  your  explanation  of 
that  ? Yes.  . 

16624.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  that  explained  to  the 
Limerick  people  ?— The  Limerick  people  never  raised 
the  question. 

16625.  It  was  not  raised?— It  was  once  raised  at  the- 
Dublin  Technical  Congress,  and  it  was  very  much  in, 
the  papers  at  that  time. 

16626.  And  was  that  explanation  not  considered 
satisfactory  ? — Well,  we  never  got  a chance  of  givine- 
it,  for  the  Deportment  was  not  represented  at  the  Con- 
gress. That,  I believe,  is  a perfectly  truthful  ex- 
planation cf  what  took  place  on  the  occasion  referred 


16627.  (Chairman).— Mr.  Taylor  tells  me  that  ex- 
planation was  given  in  Parliament  in  reply  to  a ques- 
tion ? — Well,  it  was  never  brought  up  again.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Department  took  the  extraordinary 
course  in  1905  of  saying  that  they  would  not  sanction 
local  Committees  paying  the  expenses  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Technical  Congress  unless  the  agenda 
of  the  Congress  was  first  submitted  to  the  Department 
and  received  their  approval.  There  is  no  connection 
between  criticism  of  this  action  and  the  action  the 
Department  took  in  regard  to  the  Technical  Congress. 
The  Department  had  previously  approved  of  the  pay 
ment  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  Technical  Congresses. 
I mmediateiy  before  the  Congress  in  Limerick,  however^ 
when  resolutions  came  up  from  local  authorities  requir- 
ing sanction  to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates  the  De 
partment  asked  to  see  a copy  of  the  agenda  of  the  Con- 
gress. They  did  not  assume  that  they  should  approve 
of  it,  but  they  merely  asked  to  see  it.  I must  leave  it 
to  the  Committee  whether  it  is  a right  thing  to  ask 
for  the  agenda  of  a Congress  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gates to  which  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  public  funds ; 
and  a large  sum  of  money  was  spent  for  this  purpose. 
The  Department  were  entirely  in  favour  of  Congresses 
of  this  kind,  and  assisted  within  their  means,  but 
they  thought  that  they  should  see  the  agenda, 
especially  in  view  of  what  took  place  at  the 
previous  Congress  in  Dublin ; and  this  Congress  in 
Dublin,  I must  say,  was  characterised  by  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  unfounded  statements  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  made,  and  so  far  from  helping  forward  the 
work  of  technical  instruction  that  Congress  spread  a 
number  of  false  impressions.  Now,  arising  out  of  that 
I wish  to  put  in  a letter  here  which  was  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  to  Committees  sending 
members  to  the  Congress,  endeavouring  to  remedy  the 
mischief  that  had  been  done  owing  to  unfounded  state- 
ments made  at  the  Congress. 


16628.  Is  this  not  raised  on  the  evidence  before  us? 
— It  is  raised  in  question  5,649.  I am  seeking  to  show 
that  the  request  of  the  Department  to  see  the  agenda 
doss  not  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon  it. 

16629.  W'hat  you  state  is  that  the  body  which  sanc- 
tioned the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress 
wanted  to  know  what  they  were  going  to  discuss.  That 
is  a self-evident  proposition.  I do  not  think  you  need 
labour  that  ? — I will  not  proceed  with  that  any  fur- 
ther. There  is  yet  another  point,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  important.  It  is  a financial  point,  with  regard 
to  our  dealings  with  Limerick,  and  it  is  referred  to  m 
Questions  5662,  5667,  and  5672.  It  has  reference  to 
the  funds  of  the  City  of  Limerick  and  my  name  w 
brought  into  it,  and  I think  that  was  because  I visited 
the  Committee  on  two  occasions.  When  the  scheme 
for  the  City  of  Limerick  was  proposed  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  it  was  observed  that  they  pro- 
posed to  spend  a sum  of  money  largely  in  excess i Of 
their  income,  but  we  were  prepared  to  approve  of  u» 
scheme,  and  the  Department  did  approve  of  it,  because 
the  Committee  had  an  accumulated  fund,  that J 
to  say  that  they  would  be  quite  solvent.  Toward5 
the  end  of  the  year-,  however,  very  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Department  to  m*» 
good  this  deficiency  on  the  ground  that  the  fi®Pan‘ 
ment  had  approved  of  a scheme  which  could  no 
be  met  out'  of  annual  income.  On  conaderauou 
of  the  matter  the  Department  decided  that  tuey 
would  for  that  year  make  up  the  difference  t>etw  . 
the  expenditure  and  the  income.  Early  in 
session  the  Committee  suggested  a scheme  for  tne  ^ 
rent  year  involving  an  expenditure  in  oxcess  -i 
income  for  the  second  time,  but  the  Department  su 
•“  No,  you  must  cut  this  down  ; we  cannot  again  r 
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prove  of  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  income.”  I went 
down  and  met  the  Committee  in  regard  to  this,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  that  we  made  a mistake  last  year 
in  approving  of  it,  and  we  were  not  going  to  do  it 
again.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  con- 
sidering all  that  has  occurred  about  this  that  Limerick 
has  an  accumulated  fund.  The  whole  point  is  now, 
whether  we  shall  increase  their  funds.  Our  point  is 
that  the  increase  asked  for  is  not  for  a new  develop- 
ment. Up  to  the  present  time,  or  rather  up  to  a very 


no  further.  I was  not  present  when  the  evidence  was  Nov.  21, 1906. 
. ..  — ■ What  I have 


given  with  regard  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  w nan  x nave  ,,  « r 
to  say  on  that  is  exceedingly  brief.  I must  leave  it  to  P| „ 


you  to  get  from  me  what  you  require.  I think  that 
the  complaint  made  was  that  we  were  holding  up 
money  due  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact ; but  no  hardship  follows,  for  the 
money  is  immediately  available,  as  it  is  required, 
together  with  the  interest  on  it. 

16648.  The  money  and  the  interest? — The  money  and 


recent  time,  there  had  been  no  proposal  for  providing  the  interest  „ ,, 

a suitable  building  for  Limerick,  and  I pointed  out  16649.  (Mr.  Micks).— When  you  say  available, 
when  I was  there  that  any  scheme  which  provided  for  what  do  you  mean  ? — I mean  for  a scheme  which  v 


when  I was  there  that  any  scheme  which  provided 
the  erection  of  a new  technical  school  would  be 
garded  as  constituting  a fair  ground  for  a claim  on 
the  £7.000  which  was  given  in  lieu  of  the  Equivalent 
Grant.  I have  dealt  with  this  so  briefly  that  I do 
not  know  whether  I have  dealt  with  it  lucidly,  but 
must  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  ask  any  question 
they  wish  upon  it. 

16630.  (Mr.  Brown). — My  recollection  of  the  com- 
plaint made  in  that  connection  *l'°  T’ 


that  the  Limerick 

Technical  Committee  took  credit  in  their  statement  of 
funds  for  what  they  called  their  share  of  the  Equiva- 
lent Grant  and  included  that  in  their  calculation,  and 
what  they  complained  of  was  that  the  Department 
struck  that  out.  I think  that  was  the  form  of  the 
complaint  ?— If  I may  be  allowed  to  confirm  Mr. 
Brown’s  recollection,  I would  say  that  that  was  cor- 
rect. 

16631.  They  say — “ Mr.  Fletcher  himself  admitted 
that  we  had  a moral  right  to  £280.”  That  was  what 
they  call  their  share  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  ? — I am 
somewhat  misquoted  there.  I do  not  admit  a moral 
claim,  but  what  I do  say  is  that  if  they  submit  a 
scheme  providing  for  any  extension  of  their  work,  such 
as  the  erection  of  a new  building,  that  that  would  con- 
stitute a fair  claim  for  consideration. 

16632.  I suppose  your  answer  to  that  is  that  the  De- 
partment do  not  admit  that  that  was  an  item  on  which 
they  could  calculate  as  part  of  their  income? — Oh, 
quite. 

16633.  It  had,  in  point  of  fact,  been  withdrawn  by 
the  Treasury,  and  could  not  be  counted? — Yes. 

16634.  Then,  was  that  sum  of  £280  part  of  the 
£7,000  that  was  granted  by  Parliament? — It  was  part 
of  the  sum  of  £3,500  which  had  been  withdrawn. 

16635.  And  what  was  your  answer  to  that  ? — My  an- 
swer is  that  only  those  who  can  show  a new  develop- 
ment are  entitled  to  anything  out  of  the  grant.  There 
were  a number  of  places  receiving  payments  on  this 
ground. 

16636.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  Limerick  one  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  was. 

16637.  And  that  was  what  Father  Murphy,  I sup- 
pose, wished  to  convey,  that  owing  to  their  having  got 
it  before,  they  had  some  sort  of  a claim  to  a con- 
tinuance of  it  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  quite  otherwise. 

16638.  I am  representing  his  view  correctly,  but  your 
view  was  otherwise  1 — My  view  in  the  matter,  the  view 
of  the  Department — let  me  put  it  that  way — has 
always  been  that  places  previously  in  receipt  of  it  were 
not  necessarily  entitled  to  it  new. 

16639.  The  question  was  whether  they  had  or  could 
make  a fair  claim  in  addition  to  and  over  and  above 
what  could  be  made  by  any  place  that  had  not  got  it  ? 
— That  is  the  whole  point — whether  they  could  make 
an  additional  claim.  We  considered  that  the  steps 
that  were  taken  in  Cork  gave  a special  claim,  because 
they  proposed  a new  development. 

16640.  But  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  been  early 
in  the  field  and  had  been  receiving  payments  under  the 
old  grant — that  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  give  them 
an  additional  claim  upon  consideration  for  continued 
nayment  out  of  the  £7,000  ? — No ; I am  bound  to  say 
it  would  not.  And  Galway  is  in  the  same  position ; 
it  had  been  receiving  it,  and  the  City  of  Dublin  also. 

16641.  Yes,  all  those  places  ? — Yes,  and  let  me  ex- 


approve  of. 

16650.  But  has  any  of  it  been  drawn  ? — Yes. 

16651.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  drawn  ?— I think 
about  two  years  ago — between  two  and  three  years  ago 
— a sum  of  about  £5,000  for  equipment  of  secondary 
schools,  and  last  year  a sum  of  about  £3,000 — I am 
speaking  in  round  figures — for  the  working  of  their 
scheme  in  Kevin-street ; and  that  payment  arose  in 
this  way.  A deputation  from  the  Committee  came  to 
see  me  in  regard  to  the  state  of  their  funds.  They 
assured  me  that  they  had  not  sufficient  money,  to 
which  my  replv  was  that  that  could  not  constitute  a 
difficulty  as  we  had  a large  sum  which  was  allocated  for 
the  working  of  the  City  of  Dublin  scheme.  Well,  the 
point  was  then  argued  that  they  wanted  certain  equip- 


ment and  they  wanted  to  understand  why  they  could 
not  get  the  money  from  the  Department  for  it.  I 
said,  “ For  the  simple  reason  that  you  have  not  sub- 
mitted a scheme  to  the  Department,  such  as  has  been 
submitted  by  every  other  County  Borough,  providing 
for  that  expenditure.  We  are  always  ready  if  we  ap- 
prove, to  assist,  and  if  you  will  send  a scheme  in  to- 
morrow it  will  be  laid  before  the  Department,  and,  if 
it  is  on  the  lines  that  you  have  laid  down,  I venture  to 
say  that  they  will  approve  of  it.”  A scheme  was  sub- 
mitted, was  approved  of  immediately,  and  they  re- 
ceived the  money  under  it.  It  is  simply  a matter  of 
procedure.  , „ , , . 

16652.  So  that  there  is  no  deadlock  so  far  as  that 
money  is  concerned  ? — No. 

16653.  But  there  is  a deadlock  as  regards  the  greater, 
part  of  the  money? — Yes. 

16654.  Tell  us  briefly  how  that  arose?— From  the- 
very  beginning  the  Department  had  taken  the  view 
that  for  an  extended  scheme  in  the  City  of  Dublin- 
that  involved  the  building  of  one  or  two  additional 
schools  they  ought  to  have  an  expert  director,  a person 
of  educational  experience. 

16655.  Was  a scheme  ever  submitted? — Yes. 

16656.  Did  this  arise  on  the  submission  of  this- 
scheme? — It  arose  on  the  submission  of  the  scheme. 

16657.  And  it  provided  for  a staff  that  in  your 
opinion  was  not  qualified  ? — It  did  not  provide  for  a 
staff  at  all.  That  was  the  time  when  the  question 
came  on  as  to  what  should  be  done.  At  that  time  I 
met  the  Committee  and  this  matter  was  discussed.  I 
afterwards,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee, 
made  a very  careful  study  of  the  question. 

16658.  You  were  then  an  inspector? — I was,  senior 
inspector.  I made  a very  careful  study  of  the  indus- 

_:5i  „{  fVio  ni+.v  nf  Dublin,  and  also  made 


plain  my  reason. 


have  been  since 


trial  conditions  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  also  made  ■ 
a special  journey  to  London  to  study  the  principal 
monotechnics.  I wrote  a report,  a somewhat  long ; 
report,  which  I have  already  handed  in  as  evidence - 
to  this  Committee.  That  was  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  printed  form,  and  it  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a couple  of  monotechnics. 

16659.  Will  you  let  me  have  a copy  of  it?— Cer- 
tainly, if  one  can  be  found.  I have  handed  in  a copy,, 
and  I should  be  very  glad  if  that  might  be  looked 
at ; it  recommended  the  establishment  of  two  schools 
of  monotechnic  type,  one  for  the  building  trades 
(because  the  building  trades  are  a most  important 
;roup  of  trades  in  Dublin),  and  ^ also^  a Book  jpio* 
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an  extra  claim  ?— No.  have  a fuily  qualified  principal  of  adequate  expert- 

. «».«  »«..t  Now,  that  has  W .the  deadlock, 

>,  I refer  to  it  the  only  one  that  I know  of. 


16646.  Don’t  you,  really? — No. 

16647.  (Chairman). — I think  we  have  that  matter 
pretty  clear  on  the  notes? — If  that 
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Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


16660.  It  is  really  a question  of  the  Principal? — 
It  is  not  a question  of  personality  at  all,  but  a ques- 
tion of  qualification. 

16661.  The  qualifications  of  the  Principal? — Yes. 

16662.  What  were  the  qualifications  that  the  De- 
partment wished  to  have? — That  I am  not  prepared 
to  say.  The  Committee’s  answer  was  that  they  al- 
ready had  a Principal. 

16663.  Had  he  such  qualifications  as  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  of  Education  in  England  ? — He 
had  not. 

16664.  He  had  not  a University  degree? — I think 
not,  I think  I would  venture  to  say  that  I am  sure 
he  had  not. 

16665.  Was  your  discussion  with  the  Dublin  Com- 
mittee on  the  basis  that  he  had  not  a University  de- 
gree?— Oh,  no;  it  never  became  a question  of  per- 
sonality. 

16666.  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  the 
man  who  was  there  had  not  a University  de- 
gree?— I do  not  know  that  that  question  ever  arose, 
but  what  was  obvious  was  that  he  was  taking  no 
part  in  the  teaching  and  was  not  qualified  to  take 
part  in  it. 

16667.  A par;  in  the  teaching? — And  therefore  not 
qualified  to  direct  the  larger  scheme.  That  dead- 
lock to  which  I have  referred  was  removed  later. 

16668,  Principals  do  not  always  teach? — No. 

16669.  In  England? — Oh,  they  do  not;  but  they 
ought  to  be  able  to. 

16670:  Therefore,  a school  might  be  under  the 
management  of  a Principal,  and  provided  he  had 
others  teaching,  the  question  of  his  doing  so  would 
not  arise  as  there  would  be  no  question  of  grants  to 
pupils  in  his  case  if  he  had  a proper  staff  of  teachers? 
— I think  I was  asked  whether  a.  school  in  England 
might  not  have  a Principal  not  qualified  to  teach, 
without  the  question  being  raised. 

16671.  Yes?— I think  so. 

16672.  Was  it  intended  in  Dublin  that  he  should 
deach  or that  he  should  not-  teach?— My  idea  is  that 
• a Principal  should  teach. 

16673.  But  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee?— I am  not  aware  if  the  Committee  had  ever 
' considered  the  point.  I can  state  our  own  views, 
but  I cannot  state  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

16674.  But  as  far  as  you  are  aware  they  did  not 
say  anything  about  appointing  him  as  teacher  but 
simply  as  Principal? — I think  they  might  have  said 
that,  but  it  would  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Department, 
alter  the  situation  in  the  slightest.  If  a Principal 
as  a Principal  he  must  direct  the  educational  work. 

16675.  (Mr.  Brown). — Your  point  is  that  he  must 
not  necessarily  teach  but  he  must  be  competent  to 
teach  either  a particular  subject  or  some  of  the  sub- 
jects?— Certainly ; . he  must  be  an  educational  person. 

16676.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — He  must  be  competent  to 
-exercise  an  active  oversight  of  the  educational  work 
conducted  in  the  institution? — Yes. 


16677.  And  the  character  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  educational  work  would  necessarilv  have  an  effect 
m determining  the  nature  of  the  qualification  and 
experience  which  would  be  looked  for  in  selecting  a 
Principal  ? — Yes. 

16678.  Then,  I take  it  that  the  Department  found 
that  there  was  not  in  the  scheme  as  put  forward  by 
the  Committee  sufficient  provision  with  respect  to 
teaching  experience  to  justify  the  Department  in  giv- 
ing it  favourable  consideration  ?— Yes  ; I think  that 
is  right  too,  but  I think  we  have  put  very  clearly 
the  question  at  issue. 


16679.  Was  chat  the  question  at  issue? — The  ques 
tion  at  issue  is  the  appointment  of  a qualifier 
Director. 

16680.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  England  are  the  qualifi 
cations  of  a Director  left  to  the  local  body  if  he  doe 
not  act  as  a teacher  ?— Of  a technical  school  ? — I be 
.li  eve  so. 

16681.  Yes  ? But  here  there  was  a proposal  fo 
a large  extension  of  the  work  and  the  Departmen 
merely  asked  that  one  of  the  conditions  should  bi 
the  appointment  of  a Principal  to  direct  that  work 
a qualified  to  conduct  that  extension. 

16682.  (Mr . Ogilvie). — Does  the  difficulty  still  exist 
—No  not  m that  form ; the  difficulty  is  disposed 
of.  A new  technical  school  is  very  badly  needed  ii 
Dublin  and  I may  state  tha’t  we  have  got  somethin; 
like  £50,000  waiting  to  he  spent  in  Dublin. 


16683.  (Chairman).— Where  does  this  £50,000  com. 
from— is  it  an  accumulation  ?— Yes,  it  is  from 
Department's  endowment.  t'16 

16684.  Arising  out  of  this  dispute?— No.  The 

has  been  great  trouble  in  getting  a site.  ' ere 
16685.  It  has  been  accumulating  for  a nnmkw 
years? — During  the  last  six  years.  o£ 

16686.  It  is  stated  here  as  £47,000? Yes 

16687.  (Mr.  Brown).— Then  the  site  question  has 
>t  been  settled  even  yet  ? — I think  it  is  finally  settled 


not 

but  it  is  only  just  “recently.  We  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  facilitate  the  matter,  because  we  tm 
lieve  that  delay  is  prejudicial.  For  that  purpose’ 
we  said  we  would  meet  them  half  way,  that  we  would 
waive  the  question  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
and  postpone  that  question  if  they  would  appoint  an 
expert  for  a limited  number  of  years,  which  would 
justify  us  in  allowing  them  to  go  on.  That  is  the 
position  at  present.  There  is  absolutely  no  dead- 
lock at  the  present  moment. 

16688.  (Mr.  Micks).— But  the  funds  are  locked  up? 
— No,  they  are  not  locked  up  in  any  sense. 

16689.  I mean  they  are  in  your  hands;  they  are 
not  in  the  disposal  of  the  Committee? — That  is  so- 
hut  the  moment  £10,000  is  required  for  building’ 
that  moment  it  goes  automatically.  " 

16690.  Is  it  not  a most  unfortunate  thing  that  all 
this  time  the  money  assigned  for  the  capital  city  of 
Ireland  has  not  been  productive,  or  very  little  of  it? 
— It  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  things  I know. 

(Chairman). — It  all  turns  on  this  question. 

16691.  (Mr.  Micks).— The  question  of  the  Princi- 
pal ? — No,  sir ; that  would  have  been  remedied  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  long  before,  but  it  is  due  to 
quite  a number  of  circumstances.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  a site  may  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  chief 


16692.  The  question  of  the  Principal  was  really 
the  outstanding  cause? — I do  not  think  so. 

16693.  (Mr.  Brown). — Could  the  building  have  gone 
on  even  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the 
Director? — It  is  going  on  now. 

16694.  If  a site  had  been  selected,  and  if,  at  that 
time,  they  had  submitted  the  scheme  of  the  new 
school  to  the  Department,  would  it  not  at  all  depend 
on  the  question  of  a Qualified  person  to  direct  the 
educational  work? — Undoubtedly,  that  is  my  view  of 
the  answer  that  would  be  given  had  such  a“  proposal 
been  made. 

16695.  I suppose  you  attach  special  importance  to 
the  Committee  having  an  idea  of  the  qualifications 
required  ?— Yes ; and  it  was  that  that  led  us  to 
accept  this  proposal  to  appoint  a temporary  expert. 
In  a large  scheme  like  this,  where  they  would  have 
£9,000  and  more  to  expend,  for  there  is  the  Science  and 
Art  Grant  also  to  be  considered,  we  felt  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  their  interests  as  well  as  for  ours 
that  they  should  appoint  a qualified  Director. 

16696.  What  do  you  say  in  reference  to  Science 
and  Art? — I mean  that  in  addition  to  the  £9,000 
that  they  have  to  expend  there  would  be  also  the 
Science  and  Art  Grant  they  would  have  in  respect  of 
teaching. 

16697.  Of  course? — I wish  to  say  that  I should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  income  did  not  work  out 
up  towards  £15,000  a year.  It  is  a very  large  educa- 
tional scheme,  and  we  are  so  much  in  need  of  tech- 
nical education  in  Ireland  that  everybody  regrets 
that  the  thing  has  not  gone  on  more  rapidly. 

16698.  Would  this  be  a proper  time  to  ask  you 
about  the  Science  ancl  Art  School  in  Dublin? — (Wit- 
ness).— What  do  you  mean  by  the  Science  and  Art 
School  in  Dublin? 


16699.  I mean  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art?— 
Well,  if  you  will,  it  comes  on  a little  better,  later. 
I am  not  going  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  question 
of  the  history  of  the  Mayo  scheme,  but  I think  you 
will  remember  that  a witness  blamed  the  Department 
very  much  in  regard  to  the  earlier  scheme  down 
there. 

16700.  (Chairman).— We  heard  a good  deal  about 
that  from  Professor  Campbell? — I do  not  know 
whether  that  refers  to  the  technical  scheme.  I know 
the  County  Mayo  because  it  was  one  of  the  first 
counties  I went  to,  and  the  difficulty  I found  was 
this,  that  the  Mayo  County  Council  or  County  Com- 
mittee had  asked  each  of  the  rural  districts  to  frame 
a scheme  of  technical  instruction  for  itself,  and  tqs 
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strong  feeling  in  the  county  was  ihat  each  rural  dis- 
trict should  receive  back  the  amount  of  money  be- 
longing to  it,  and  have  a scheme  of  its  own.  There 
■was  strong  opposition  to  this  in  certain  quarters. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  strongly  opposed 
to  it,  and  the  Department  perceived  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  carry  on  such  a scheme.  I remember 
going  down  and  arguing  it  out  with  the  County  Com- 
mittee, and  drawing  up  for  them,  at  their  request,  a 
scheme  which  they  adopted.  This  is  the  story  in  brief. 
The  scheme  has  been  working  since  then.  It  is  true 
that  it  did  not  work  well  at  first,  but  that  was  no 
fault  of  the  scheme. 

’ 16701.  (Mr.  Brown). — There  were  other  causes  for 
that? — It  was  very  badly  worked.  The  County  Gal- 
way is  the  second  case.  You  have  had  evidence  in 
reference  to  that  from  Mr.  Glynn  and  two  other  wit- 
nesses. I will  not  deal  with  details,  but  there  were 
two  main  points  raised.  The  fii-st  was  in  respect  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  scheme  that  they  had — the 
district  scheme  as  they  called  it — and  replacing 
it  by  the  Capitation  Grant  which,  it  was 
argued,  reacted  very  unfavourably  on  the  oounty. 
and  the  second  important  point  was  that  of  Gort,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  nuns  at  Cork ; and  I think 
there  was  a third  point,  that  of  undue  interference. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is  true  that  al- 
though they  worked  under  the  district  scheme  for  a 
ytear  or  two  we  felt  it  was  a very  undesirable  scheme, 
and  we  strongly  urged  them  to  adopt  the  Capitation 
scheme  that  had  been  at  work  in  other  counties.  The 
argument  used  was  that  so  much  could  not  be  made 
under  the  Capitation  Scheme,  but  I will  ask  you  to 
look  at  the  scheme  itself.  The  classes  in  other  counties 
make  a very  satisfactory  income  under  this  scheme.  It 
is  a scheme  in  which  the  grant  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  The  second  point  had  refer- 
ence to  the  industry  at  Gort.  I did  not  like,  al- 
though this  matter  had  been  discussed  very  frequently 
between  the  County  Committee  and  the  Department, 
and  between  the  Convent  and  the  Department,  to  offer 
any  evidence  respecting  it  when  I was  first  called,  and 
I do  not  propose  to  say  much  about  it  now,  except  that 
the  Department  always  had  sympathy  for  the  work 
that  was  being  done  there,  and  we  certainly  thought 
the  work  might  be  improved.  I think  the  complaint 
now  is  that  the  Department  in  some  sort  of  way  de- 
stroyed the  industry.  That  was  not  so.  Grants  had 
been  given  but  the  industry  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties, as  Mr.  Glynn  pointed  out.  I remember 
that  application  was  made  to  the  Department 
to  make  good  the  deficit  which  was  estimated 
at  the  time  to  be  between  £500  and  £600.  The  De- 
partment sent  an  accountant  down  to  look  into 
acoounts,  and  I have  his  report  before  me.  I also 
visited  the  Convent  and  met  the  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Bishop,  Dr.  M'Cormack,  and  I 
was  asked  whether  the  Department  might  not  pay 
the  trading  losses.  I said  that  I regretted  extremely 
that  it  was  quite  impossible— that  an  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  the  repaying  of  losses  of  that  char- 
acter was  impossible ; but  that  as  soon  as  that  had 
been  made  up  the  Department  would  be  very  glad  to 
consider  how  best  they  could  assist  the  industrial 
development.  I have  here  the  accountant’s  report  on 
the  industry.  I do  not  propose  to  hand  it  in,  but  if 
you  desire  to  see  it  I shall  place  it  before  you. 

16702.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  it  insolvent  at  the  time? 
— Yes.  I believe  the  debts,  or  a large  portion  of  them, 
were  afterwards  paid  by  the  nuns  themselves. 

16703.  (Chairman). — We  had  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Glynn  about  this  ? — Yes  ; it  was  connected,  as  you  may 
remember,  with  the  provision  of  a technical  school  in 
Gort. 

16704.  (Mr.  Brovin). — He  merely  referred  to  it? — 
Yes.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Glynn.  Now,  I do  not 
know  whether  you  wish  me  to  go  more  fully  into 
that. 

16705.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  they  put  it  to  you  so 
baldly  as  that — to  pay  the  trading  losses? — Yes. 

16706.  Quite  as  distinctly  as  that? — Yes. 

16707.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think  they  endeavoured  to 
put  some  responsibility  on  the  Department  for  the 
trading  losses.  I third:  they  alleged  that  they  did 
not  get  as  much  assistance  from  the  Department  as 
they  had  got  from  South  Kensington  previously?  — 
They  did.  Mr.  Brown's  recollection  of  the  matter 
is  quite  right.  I have  it  quite  fresh  in  my  mind, 


having  read  the  evidence.  How  far  that  is  the  case  Nov.  21,  1906. 
you  can  judge  perhaps  if  you  look  at  the  figures.  ' — 

(Mr.  Micks). — You  can  send  them  in.  ”forge 

16708.  (Chairman) . — The  complaint  of  Mr.  Glynn,  *£tcher> 
as  far  as  I recollect,  was  that  they  paid  the  original  r- 
outstanding  debt  on  a solemn  sort  of  understanding 
that  something  would  be  done  to  revtve  the  industry 
if  they  did? — Yes. 

16709.  (Mr.  Brown). — That  would  be  another 
point,  but  before  that  he  contended  that  the  Depart- 
ment were  in  some  way  responsible  for  the  collapse 
by  not  having  given  it  sufficient  help  and  contrasted 
unfavourably  the  assistance  given  by  the  Department 
with  the  assistance  previously  given- by  South  Ken- 
sington. I think  the  Capitation  Grant  was  regarded 
as  worthless  ? — I may  say  that  the  question  of  the 
success  or  non-success  of  the  industry  was  determined 
long  before  then. 

16710.  (Mr.  Brown  reads  the  evidence  of  Mr. 

Olynn  hearing  on  the  question). — (Witness). — There 
has  always  been,  of  course,  a scheme  there  of  which 
they  could  avail. 

16711.  (Chairman). — It  really  comes  to  this  if 
these  facts  be  correct,  that  it  is  a question  whether 
it  is  one  of  your  proper  functions  to  bolster  up  an 
industry? — I remember  that  I pointed  out  not  only 
that  the  Department  could  not  pay  those  debts  but 
also  that  it  would  be  unable  to  give  assistance  till 
they  were  removed. 

16712.  (Mr.  Micks). — But  then  when  they  were  re- 
moved they  seem  to  have  the  same  complaint? — Not 
since  they  were  removed,  except  that  instead  of  al- 
lowing the  payment  of  a number  of  salaries  there 
apart  from  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  Depart- 
ment were  of  opinion  that  they  should  work  on  a 
capitation  scheme  in  which  the  amount  of  money 
earned  bears  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

16713.  (Chairman). — It  really  comes  to  this,  that 
you  are  asked  to  give  financial  support  there  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  an  industry  from  insolvency  after- 
they  have  paid  off  their  debts? — Yes.  A large  sunn 
of  money  has  been  paid  altogether  in  grants  there,, 
and  yet  the  industry  did  not  succeed.  The  indus- 
try was  in  existence  when  the  Department  began  its- 
work,  and  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  years. 

- 16714.  (Mr.  Brown). — Mr.  Glynn  admitted  that  he 
did  obtain  practically  the  same  thing  from  the  De- 
partment that  he  had  been  getting  from  South  Ken- 
sington till  the  capitation  system  was  introduced,  and 
then,  of  course,  it  rested  with  themselves  ? — Gort  was  - 
one  of  the  places  which  enjoyed  for  some  time  the 
Equivalent  Grant.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  may  have  • 
been  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  amounts- 
paid. 

16715.  (Chairman). — Do  you  not  think  you  have- 
dealt  with  that  sufficiently  ? — I will  leave  that.  With- 
regard  to  the  statement  made  then,  and  by  a further- 
witness,  Mr.  Daly,  with  regard  to  the  hopeleslness 
of  the  capitation  system  in  the  requirement  of  the 
number  of  working  hours,-.  I must  say  that  I cannot 
think  an  industry  is  a very  serious  thing  if  during  a 
space  of  twelve  months  the  workers  do  not  attend  for 
at  least  240  hours.  That  is  a requirement  which  can 
obviously  be  complied  with  either  in  twenty-four 
weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week  or  ten  weeks  of  twenty- 
four  hours  per  week,  or  in  some  other  way.  We 
do  not  lay  down  the  amount  of  time  per  week,  but 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a serious  industry  unless 
that  condition  is  complied  with.  I have  very  nearly- 
finished  this  portion  of  my  evidence.  There  is  one 
tiling  still,  on  the  question  of  interference,  that  I 
have  to  refer  to.  A witness,  Mr.  Kennedy,  criticised 
the  Department  very  severely  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

16716.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  that  at  Kilkenny ?— No; 
it  was  evidence  given  at  the  sittings,  I believe,  in 
regard  to  Meath. 

16717.  (Chairman).— Give  us  the  reference  to  some 
question  ? — It  was  at  Questions  4018  and  4019.  He 
sought  to  show  that  the  Department  ought  to  have 
discovered  earlier  that  urban  districts  could  not  work 
under  a County  Committee.  For  a time  we  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  they  could,  but  presently  the 
Local  Government  auditors  raised  the  question,  and 
it  was  at  that  time  that  we  formed  Joint  Com- 
mittees under  Section  14  (2)  of  the  Act.  There  was 
no  sort  of  inconsistency,  such  as  is  referred  to,  in  re- 
gard to  our  inspectors  acting  with  the  Committees 
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Nov.  21, 1906.  while  this  question  was  pending.  I have  here  the 
■ — circular  that  was  issued,  and  it  distinctly  lays 

Mr.ueiirgs  down  that  the  old  Committee  should  continue 
vaa*  6r’  administer  the  scheme,  till  the  Joint  Com- 

mittee could  be  appointed.  That  was  the  only  thing 
possible.  Now,  there  is  a matter-of-fact  question 
in  evidence  taken  in  Cork,  at  Question  4769.  The 
witness  was  Mr.  Crosbie,  who  raised  a point  with  re- 
gard to  the  Cork  School  of  Art.  He  remarks— “ The 
Cork  School  of  Art — I speak  under  the  correction  of 
Mr.  Fletcher — costs  about  £5,000  a year  to  main- 
tain, if  not  more.  Mr.  Fletcher. — I cannot  say  off- 
hand.” Well,  I could  not  say  off-hand,  but  instead 
of  £5,000  a year  it  is  far  less  than  £2,000.  I have 
got  the  figures  here.  It  is  less  than  £1,800.  I could 
not  give  the  figures  then.  Then,  again,  in  the  same 
place,  Cork,  you  will  remember  that  a point  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  regard  to  our  treatment 
of  the  County  of  Cork.  In  fact  the  point  made  was 
that  in  some  way  we  had  kept  from  them  a sum  of 
money  equal  to  a third  of  .a  gear’s  grant.  I merely 
raise  the  question  to  know  whether  the  Committee 
would  wish  for  any  explanation. 

16718.  What  is  your  reference  ? — 4886. 

(Mr.  Brown  reads  evidence). 

16719.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  the  County  Council 
asked  a question  as  to  that  three  months  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
and  they  got  a very  full  explanation. 

16720.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  he  says  they  got  no  satis- 
faction from  the  Department? — They  did  not  get  the 
money. 

16721.  But  they  got  that  explanation? — Yes.  The 
Department’s  grant  is,  of  course,  given  in  respect  to 
the  session’s  work.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  attached  to  points 
raised.  Mr.  Glasgow  raised  a question  with  respect 
to  the  building  of  a technical  school  at  Cookstown 
where  we  had  refused  to  allow  them. 

16722.  (Chairman). — Exercise  your  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while,  because  there  are  a 
great  many  points  raised  which  we  do  not  think  are 
of  importance.  There  is  nothing  weighing  on  my 
mind  about  it? — Time  would  not  allow  me  to  deal 
with  all  the  small  points. 

16723.  Just  take  any  that  you  think  really  of  im- 
portance?— Here,  sir,  as  it  stands,  it  seems  that  the 
Department  were  keeping  back  useful  work.  I re- 
member the  case  perfectly  well.  A proposal  was 
made  to  build  a School  in  Cookstown,  and  it  would 
have  been  a very  unworthy  building.  The  view  taken 
by  the  Department  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  put 
up  a better  building. 

16724.  We  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  whether  the 
action  taken  was  right  or  wrong  in  a case  of  the 
Ttind.  What  we  have  to  be  satisfied  of  is  that  it  is 
a matter  to  which  the  Department  gave  reasonable 
'consideration.  Exercise  your  own  judgment  in  regard 
to  its  importance? — The  suggestion  was  that  wo  pro- 
ceeded in  a wrong  way  and  that  the  Tesult  was  not 
the  result  that  they  desired,  and  the  question  is 
■whether  the  decision  was  a justifiable  one.  I can 
only  say,  as  far  as  my  view  goes,  that  the  same  de- 

• cision  would  be  given  to-day. 

16725.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — In  a great  many  cases  you 
must  address  yourself  to  the  general  principles  which 
you  have  already  put  before  us,  and  any  document 

• suffices  for  our  information.  It  is  only  where  the  sub- 
ject is  a matter  of  personal  concern  and  that  you 
’have  not  put  before  us  any  such  principles  or  methods 

of  working,  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  add  any- 
-thing  that  you  think  requisite? — Yes,  I recognise 
■that,  and  if  you  will  submit  to  me  any  supplemental 
iquestions  I will  deal  with  them. 

16726.  The  Secretary  has  already  sent  you  notes  of 
some  cases  ? — Of  specific  cases. 

16727.  On  general  points?— Yes;  I have  got  them 
from  the  Secretary.  These  are  isolated  points,  hardly 
referable  to  any  principle,  and  that  is  why  I selected 
them.  The  case  mentioned  by  Canon  O’Riordun  in 
his  evidence  is  one  on  which  you  would  probably 
desire  to  have  definite  information.  He  complained 
of  the  Department  taking  over  the  Killarney  School  of 
Domestic  Economy  and  not  consulting  the  County 
Committee.  He  imagined  the  funds  for  maintaining 
jt  must  be  taken  from  the  county  funds. 


16728.  (Chairman). — Refer  us  to  the  circumstances  ?__ 
I should  like  to  make  quite  clear  the  circumstance* 
under  which  the  Department  took  over  that  school  In 
the  first  place  not  one  penny  of  its  funds  come 
out  of  the  county  funds.  This  school,  which  has  ex 
isted  for  many  years,  was  known  as  the  Castlerosw 
School  of  Housewifery,  and  it  was  threatened  that 
it  would  be  closed.  Some  Scholarships  were  bein? 
held  there  under  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  It 
was  really  a school  for  the  training  of  domestic"  ser- 
vants. It  was  serving  a very  useful  purpose,  and  one 
thing  that  would  happen  from  the  closing  of  the 
school  would  be  that  the  ten  Congested  Districts  Board 
scholars  would  be  turned  out-  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Depart- 
ment, and  they  referred  it  to  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  it  over  for  at 
all  events,  twelve  months.  That  is  quite  a recent 
event,  and  the  twelve  months  are  not  yet  out.  We 
have  had  it  less  than  six  months.  And  this  question 
was  referred  to  here — why  the  Department  did  not 
consult  the  County  Kerry  Committee.  Well,  that  has 
not  been  done.  The  County  Kerry  funds  were  not  in 
any  degree  committed.  Moreover,  it  was  not  essen- 
tially a Kerry  scheme.  It  is  not  a Kerry  school. 
Suppose  the  question  had  been  referred  to  the  County 
Kerry,  and  they  had  said,  “ No  ; we  think  you  should 
not  take  this  over,”  what  would  have  been  the  action 
of  the  Department  then  ? I think,  on  wider  grounds 
the  Department  would  have  been  obliged  to  go  on 
and  take  the  course  they  have  taken. 

16729.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  were  no  county  funds 
involved  in  it? — None.  It  was  not  necesary  to  con- 
sult them. 


16730.  (Mr.  Brown).— And  no  decrease  of  the  money 
coming  to  the  county  from  the  Department ?— -No; 
there  was  no  intention  of  that  kind. 

16731.  I think  the  suggestion  was  that  thers 
would  be  more  coming  to  them  in  future  but  for  this 
expenditure.  They  first  thought  that  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  county  funds,  and  they  held  to  that?— Well 
they  might. 


16732.  (Chairman). — That  is  as  f.ar  as  you  need 
really  go  with  that  matter? — Now,  among  other 
smaller  points  there  were  complaints  of  the  Depart- 
ment not  making  use  of  existing  schools  there,  having 
regard  -to  the  fact-  that  in  the  County  Kerry  there 
are  ten  girls’  schools  and  four  boys’  schools  which 
are  not  aided  by  the  Department— that  is  National 
schools.  Evidence  was  offered  about  the  grant 
to  Cahirciveen  Convent.  The  Department  have,  for 
some  time  past,  declined  to  sanction  an  equipment 
grant  of  £80  to  that  Convent — it  was  one  of  those 
matters  60  frequently  made  the  subject  of  Par- 
liamentary questions  in  the  past — as  large  sums  under 
the  Capitation  Scheme  are  paid  to  that  Convent. 
I believe  during  last  session  they  received  £70,  and  I 
think,  this  year  a larger  amount.  That  is  all  I have 
to  say  on  that  point. 


16733.  That  finishes  that  head? — I think  I may 
say  that  finishes  that  head.  A question  arose  in 
regard  to  Cavan,  and  Mr.  Micks  asked  about  it. 

16734.  (Mr.  Micks). — About  instructor's  in  Cavan? 

• — Yes.  This  is  a case  in  which  the  County  Cavan 
Committee  employed  an  additional  teacher  that  they 
were  to  pay  for  out  of  accumulated  funds. 

16735.  Were  there  two  teachers  involved  in  it?— - 
There  were — yes.  That  is  a very  simple  point.  The 
Cavan  County  Committee  thought  that  they  would 
have  a sufficient  sum  of  money  accumulated  to  pro- 
vide more  teachers  than  they  are  really  able  to  pro- 
vide this  year,  and  they  wrote  to  the  Department. 
There  is  a letter  here  from  the  Department  dated 
10th  October,  1906,  stating  that  the  good  work  which 
hail  been  done  in  the  county  rendered  it  advisable 
that  the  funds  of  the  Committee  should  be  increased; 
but  that  under  the  strict  terms  of  allocation  of  tlio 
Department’s  funds  for  the  whole  country  in  regard 
to  technical  instruction  the  county  was  entitled  to 
an  annual  grant  of  £294  only.  This  grant  the  De- 
partment had  sought  somewhat  to  supplement,  and 
they  had  been  enabled  to  place  a sum  of  £400  at' 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  annually,  but  they 
regretted  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  further  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  Committee  from  the.  funds 
which  they,  administer. 
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• 16736.  What  are  the  accumulated  funds  ? — The  16760.  But  the  estimated  value  ? — No  ; it  is  merely  Nov.  21,  1908. 
Committee  and  the  Inspector  in  discussing  the  work  a free  tuition.  Miss  Lynch  was  appointed  under  the  - — 

concluded  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  conditions  governing  all  students,  and  these  condi-  piet(.|f°rre* 
have  more  than  actually  turned  out  to  be  the  oase.  tions  are,  that  first  of  all,  there  is  an  examination,  g.  ’ 


have  more  than  actually  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  tions  are,  that  first  of  all,  there  is  an  examination,  * 
16737.  And  the  inspector  took  a wrong  view  of  the  more  or  less  competitive  in  character  and  of  a literary 
finance  also  ? — No ; the  question  of  finance  does  not  type.  The  programme  of  the  school,  however,  lays 
rest  with  him.  down  under  Clause  4 that  admission  will  be  in  the 

16738.  But  he  was  misled  ? — Yes.  first  place  provisional. 

16739.  Was  the  Committee  altogether  wrong? — 16761.  This  was  a Scholarship  in  domestic  economy 

Well  he  and  the  Secretary  together  -on  discussing  — Yes,  to  train  to  teach  domestic  economy.  Our  Irish 
the  expenditure  concluded  that  they  would  have  a Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy  at  KilcLare-street 
certain  amount  at  the  end  of  the  year.  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and  this 

16740.  Was  the  scheme  drawn  up  in  view  of  that  ? lady  was  therefore  to  become  a teacher.  I was  re- 
—In  view  of  that.  ferring  to  the  school  programme  which  lays  down 

16741.  And  then,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  the  that  admission  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  pro- 
funds were  not  available,  and  you  could  not  give  visional.  The  students  provisionally  admitted 
them  more  funds  to  remedy  their  position.  How  far  have  to  give  twenty  trial  lessons  in  cookery,  and 
had  they  actually  gone  with  this  scheme  ? — They  have  if  the  results  of  those  twenty  lessons  are  unsatis- 
not  gone  on  at  all.  factory  the  students  may  be  advised,  and,  if  neoes- 

16742.  Have  they  not  engaged,  and,  as  a matter  sary,  required,  to  discontinue  their  attendance, 
of  fact,  appointed  and  employed  two  instructors? — Fifty-seven  candidates  competed  at  the  examina- 
I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  instructors  tion,  nineteen  of  them  qualified  for  admission  t* 
were  there  already,  and  it  was  a case  of  getting  rid  the  school.  Those  nineteen  were  admitted.  At  the 
of  them.  end  of  this  period  of  probation  that  I have  referred 

And  that  was  a little  awkward,  of  course  ? to,  five  of  them  were  found  deficient  in  this  kind  of 

16743.  (Mr.  Sr  own'). — And  at  what  point  was  the  practical  work,  and  the  five  were  required  to  leave, 

mistake  discovered— was  it  before  the  scheme  was  and  one  of  these  was  Miss  Lynch, 
finally  sanctioned,  or  was  it  after  the  scheme  was  16762.  And  another  was  Miss  Mori&rty? — 'Miss 
sanctioned  ? — I think  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  on  Mor.iarty,  she  was  another. 

the  basis  that  they  would  have  accumulated  funds.  16763.  That  is  the  only  other  name  I have?— I 

16744.  But  there  was  a considerable  interval  be-  suppose  the  others  had  no  friends  to  protest.  What 
tween  the  sanction  and  the  time  of  putting  it  into  happened  in  this  case  is  that  everybody  seems  to 

■operation  ? — I can  give  you  the  particulars.  have  protested  against  the  result.  I have  here  a 

16745.  (Mr.  Micks).— Of  course  the  County  Com-  precis  of  the  case,  and  it  quotes  letters  from  the 

mittee  were  put  in  an  awkward  position,  having  al-  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  friends  who  have  written 

Teady  engaged  two  instructors  ?— The  instructors  were  protesting,  and  asking  for  re-consideration.  More- 

already  there.  over,  the  lady  has  had  a couple  of  interviews  with  the 

16746.  And"  the  Committee  were  in  an  awkward  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  and  he  gave  her 


ready  engaged  two  instructors  ?— The  instructors  were  protesting,  and  asking  for  re-consideration.  More- 

already  there.  over,  the  lady  has  had  a couple  of  interviews  with  the 

16746  And"  the  Committee  were  in  an  awkward  Vice-President  of  the  Department,  and  he  gave  her 

nositioii  in  having  to  dispense  with  them  ? — I don’t  quite  clearly  to  understand  that  there  was  no  mis- 
think so.  carriage  of  justice,  and  there  was  no  re-consideration 

16747 " (Mr  Brown). — It  was  a question  of  re-en-  possible,  because  the  question  was  most  carefully  con- 

-.V.-  ' ,1  tko  /Wioinn  was  triven.  Under  such 


carriage  of  justice,  and  there  was  no  re-consideration 
possible,  because  the  question  was  most  carefully  con- 
gagement?— Yes.  ' ~ sidered  before  the  decision  was  given.  Under  such 

16748  (Chairman). — Had  they  to  be  dispensed  circumstances  a re-consideration  would  mean  revising 
with  5—1  do  not  know  what  has  happened.  the  deliberate  opinion  of  three  officers  of  the  school. 

16749.  (Mr.  Micks).— They  had  to  dispense  with  16764.  The  decision  to  which  you  refer  was  that  ot 

one? Their  estimated  expenditure  was  £870,  and  three  teachers  of  the  school  jointly?— Yes,  jointly. 

the  actual  expenditure  £1,110.  16765.  And  were  they  unanimous  ?— Yes  ; and  I 

, x ...... +1,0+  remember  well  that  before  the  Department  issued  the 

16750.  And  there  was  no  way  of  removing  that  j precaution  of  sending  for  the 

difficulty  ?— Not  unless  we  made  a supplementary  Secretary  and  head  t€acher  to  discuss  the  question, 

grant.  as  it  was  a very  serious  matter  to  require  a student 

16751.  And  under  the  circumstances  you  did  not  to  leave  the  school,  but  on  their  strong  and  unanimous 

think  you  would  be  justified  ? — W e would  feel  that  recommendation  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done, 

we  would  be  justified  if  we  had  the  money.  16766.  (Chairman). — And  really,  under  the  terms 

16752.  But  you  had  not  the  money  ?— We  had  not.  of  these  regulations  you  had  no  choice?— No  choice. 


sEsr  s 

accept  that.  ,, , 16768  (Mr.  Micks). — I understand  that  the  reason 

16755.  And  that  you  would  have  taken  them  out  WM.  of  deficiemcy  in  her 

of  the  difficulty  if  you  had  got  the  money  ?-Oh,  why^sne  wiu  read  -t  in. 

yes,  certainly.  ...  r 15759.  1 mean  the  reason ?— 1 There  were  twenty 

16766.  There  ™ -tte  om»  J % he  Set  trial  leBOns  >»  cookery,  end  they  ere  precbcUeseons. 

mentioned  to  you— the  case  of  Miss  Lynch.  1(>770.  It  was  her  practical  work?— It  was  in  those 

some  conditional  S^ola^ip.  at  sme  ex, armimti  twenty  practical  lessons.  . 

Cork?— At  the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domest  15771.  ghe  had  all  the  theoretical  qualifications— 

Economy.  ghe  had  passed  your  examiner  1 — No  ; I am  not  pre- 

16757.  Afterwards  there.  But  she  first  got  some  _ared  to  say  that,  because  that  examination  is  a 
provisional  (Scholarship  as  the  result  of  passing  some  literary  one.  _ 

examination  ?— Yes.  16772.  And  this  was  in  domestic  economy  7— yes. 

16758  Perhaos  you  would  say  briefly  what  the  16773.  She  did  get  a senior  'grade  certificate  from 

as tgsttsttjs&gsx » 

cl  sstffiw  “2  t 3f  ^ 

16759.  Of  the  value  of  £30  ?— No , there  is  n ^ Tliat  that  head  of  evidence,  sir. 

money  value. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  22nd,  1906. 

At  35,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

Present : — 


Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  K.C.,  G.U.B.  (Chairman), 


Mr.  F.  G.  Ogilvie,  03. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Brown. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Micks. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  c.b.  (Secretary). 


Mr.  George  Fletcher,  e.g.s.,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of  Technical  Instruction,  further  examined. 


Nov.  22,  1906. 
Mr.  George 
Fletcher, 


16774a.  I propose  to  deal  to-day  with  our  relations 
■with  other  Departments,  and  I shall  ask  you  to  allow 
me  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment in  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
experimental  science,  drawing,  &c.,  in . secon- 
dary schools — a point  on  which  you  have  al- 
ready had  some  evidence.  I explained  when  I 
was  first  called  the  reasons  that  urged  the  De- 
partment to  establish  the  teaching  of  experi- 
mental science  in  secondary  schools.  I say  the 
establishment,  because  there  had  been  no  teaching  of 
experimental  science  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ireland  before.  There  had  been  teaching  of  natural 
philosophy,  under  the  rules  of  tire  Intermediate 
Board,  but  I think  I am  right  in  saying  practically 
every  educationist  condemned  that  system  as  unreal 
and  undesirable.  Everybody,  so  far  as  I know,  ad- 
vocated the  introduction  of  a better  system.  There 
had,  as  I said,  been  brilliant  examples  of  practical 
teaching  in  some  secondary  schools,  but,  in  general, 
it  was  -Brought  that  the  teaching  of  natural  philosophy 
on  the  lines  that  had  previously  existed  was  barren  of 
permanent  results.  The  Department  therefore  initi- 
ated the  system  that  is  now'  followed  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  question  of  this  new  system  arose  on 
Tuesday  in  evidence  given  by  representatives  from 
secondary  schools.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  in  one 
word  what  that  system  is?  In  introducing  that  new 
system  it  is  only  right  to  say  the  Department  has  had 
the  most  cordial  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  Ire- 
land. The  idea  was  to  introduce  a system  which 
should  be  more  practical  in  character,  more  educa- 
tional, and  in  which  the  keynote  should  be  the  work 
performed  by  the  student  himself.  In  other  words, 
it  was  thought  that  very  much  of  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  respecting  scientific  principles 
was  a mere  accretion.  It  was  soon  forgotten ; and 
one  of  the  guiding  principles  in  the  new  svstem  in- 
troduced is  that  tne  student  should  not  be  told  any- 
thing that  he  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  find  out 
for  himself. 

16775.  {Chairman). — That  is  what  has  beein  de- 
scribed as  the  “ heuristic  ” method  ? — If  I may  say  so, 
I very  much  dislike  the  use  of  the  word.  There  is 
no  need  for  the  introduction  of  it,  and  a very  great 
deal  of  discredit  attaches  to  it.  The  discredit  which 
attaches  to  it  does  not  attach  to  the  system  as  fol- 
lowed in  Ireland,  but  one  has  again  and  again  to 
discriminate  between  the  work  and  the  discredit  at- 
tached to  the  name.  The  system  is  experimental, 
following  roughly  the  inductive  method  which  has 
been  followed  by  good  teachers  from  time  immemorial. 

16776.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  does  not  exclude  the 
teacher'6  doing  .an  experiment  himself  1 — Quite  other- 
wise. We  have  endeavoured  strenuously  to  make 
that  clear,  but  we  seek  rather  to  inclulcate  the 
method  of  science  than  the  imparting  of  a certain 
amount  of  information  which  lasts  only  until  the 
examination  is  over.  All  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  hold  that  when  a student 
does  a thing  for  himself  he  is  much  more  likely  to  re- 
member ana  to  assimilate  it,  and  it  is  much  more 
educational  in  character  than  the  mere  memorising 
of  information  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  in  order 
to  pass  a written  examination.  We  have  broken  in 
upon  that,  and  I believe  we  have  broken  in  upon  it 
successfully.  But  as  to  the  point  whether  a teacher 


may  demonstrate,  there  seems  to  be  a good  deal  of 
misunderstanding. 

16777.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line?— There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  line  at  all.  So  far  from  that,  let 
me  read  you  what  is  laid  down  in  our  Prefatory 
Note: — “A  course  of  instruction  in  science  which 
neglects  the  enormous  educative  importance  of  a 
training  in  the  scientific  method  looses  the  larger 
portion  of  its  educational  value.  The  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  the  facts  of  science— assuming  it  possible  to 
convey  them  without  practical  work — must  be  re- 
garded as  quite  secondary  in  value  to  the  mental 
training  and  discipline  involved  by  following  out  a 
few  simple  lines  of  investigation  involving  the  exer- 
cise of  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties.  This 
method,  which  .has  been  called  the  ‘ Research ' or 
< Heuristic  ’ method,  involves  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  powers  of  a teacher.  It  is  less  a method  than 
a guiding  principle.  It  requires  that  he  should  do 
less  for  his  pupil  than  was  common  where  a know- 
ledge of  facts  was  the  sole  aim,  but  the  little  re- 
quired must  be  intensely  purposeful.  In  fact,  the 
teacher  should  avoid  telling  his)  pupils  anything 
which  they  may  fairly  be  expected  to  find  out  for 
themselves,  and  one  of  his  highest  functions  is  that 
of  bringing  home  clearly  to  them  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved  and  the  method  by  which  it  may 
be  investigated.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  found 
desirable  to  establish  a fact  by  the  method  of  verifi- 
cation. The  full  curriculum  of  instruction  laid  down 
in  the  following  syllabuses  consists  of  a two  years' 
preliminary  course  followed  by  a two  years’  special 
course.  The  preliminary  courses  deal  with  funda- 
mental principles,  and  in  addition  to  providing  exer- 
cises in  observational  work,  principally  weighing  and 
measuring,  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
experimental  methods.  While  the  same  method 
should  inspire  the  work  of  the  third  and  fourth  year 
courses,  and  while  the  course  should  be  strictly  ex- 
perimental, more  attention  may  be  paid  to  theory 
and  the  student  may  now  be  referred  to  the  obser- 
vation of  others.” 

16778.  {Chairman). — I suppose  in  Latin  and  Greek 
the  “ crib  ” and  dictionary  are  the  respective  methods. 

16779.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— The  point  that  remains  in 
the  criticism  that  was  applied  to  _ your  programme  of 
work  is  whether  or  not  the  minimum  of  actual  in- 
dividual experimental  work  by  the  pupils  that  you 
require  is  not  more  than  can  be  properly  performed 
in  the  time  available  for  the  work,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  increase  the 
freedom  allowed  to  the  teachers  for  demonstra- 
tion of  experiment  so  as  to  diminish  the  number  ol 
experiments  carried  out  in  the  laboratory? — That  is 
one  point. 

16780.  That  is  the  only  point  that  remains  to  be 
touched? — There  is  absolutely  no  rule  in  the  niatter- 
We  encourage  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  in  certai 
experiments.  These  are  better  taught  by  a “ 
monstration  on  the  lecture  table.  Let  us  take  one  in- 
stance which  will  serve  very  well — the  composition 
water  by  synthesis.  In  that  case  I think  the  less 
to  be  derived  would  be  derived  less  soundly  by  * 
student  if  he  performed  the  experiment  than  “°® 
demonstration  to  the  whole  class.  But  m say  R 
that,  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  that  is  the  gen  , 
principle  in  regard  to  the  work.  The  first  and  seco 
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years’  courses,  and  indeed  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion, as  test  carried  out  where  the  student  performs 
the  experiments.  It  is  not  desired  that  the  student 
should  determine  every  physical  constant,  but  that, 
having  found  out  by  a number  of  selected  examples, 
the  method  employed,  he  may  then  intelligently  re- 
ceive the  teaching  and  learn  from  the  work  of  others. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  syllabus 

16781.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  number  of  experiments 
you  desire  to  have  performed? — That  is  a question 
which  has  been  very  often  under  discussion,  between 
Inspectors  of  the  Department,  and  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  representative  body  of  teachers. 
Although  very  many  proposals  have  been  made  for 
reducing  the  syllabus,  I do  not  remember  any  pro- 
position made  for  extending  it.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  Headmasters  this 
matter  was  discussed,  and  a number  of  propositions 
were  made  for  the  reduction  of  our  syllabus.  I ex- 
plained the  matter  at  very  considerable  length,  and 
the  Committee  decided  it  was  an  undesirable  thing 
to  make  any  change.  The  syllabus  as  it  stands  is  not 
in  our  opinion  too  long.  You  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a syllabus  not  necessarily  drafted  for  a 
minimum  of  so  many  hours  per  week  in  experimental 
science.  Some  schools  give  more  time  and  some  less. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a.  syllabus  which  will  fit  both 
cases,  both  with  regard  to  practical  and  theoretical 
examinations.  The  questions  are  always  set  to  meet 
the  case  of  schools  not  able  to  follow  the  full  syllabus. 
There  is  no  greater  evil  than  that  a teacher  should 
be  driven  on  to  advanced  portions  of  the  syllabus 
without  having  made  the  earlier  portions  clear. 

16782.  So  that  in  the  case  of  schools  not  able  to 
give  more  than  three  hours  a week  to  practical  in- 
struction, you  are  prepared  to  accept  a smaller  pro- 
gramme of  actual  work  done  by  the  pupils,  so  long  as 
that  programme  was  continuous  and  had  been  kept 
going  and  brought  up  to  the  standard  required  for 
the  general  advancement  of  the  pupils  by  demonstra- 
tion and  other  methods  of  instruction? — It  is  our 
usual  practice  to  do  so,  as  you  will  see  when  I tell 
you  the  final  inspections  axe  spread  over  ‘-wo  or  three 
months.  The  inspector  may  go  to  a school  which  is  two 
months  behind  another.  It  is  the  custom,  indeed,  of 
inspectors  to  ask  “what  have  you  covered,”  and  to 
examine  upon  the  work  that  has  been  covered.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a very  generous  system  by  which 
credit  is  given  for  work  done.  If  a short  syllabus 
has  been  followed  then  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  done  very  thoroughly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  let 
me  say  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  that  syllabus.  I 
do  not  know  any  case  of  a school  not  taking  it,  but 
they  have  the  right  to  submit  alternative  courses. 
The  reason  why  the  syllabus  has  been  generally 
adopted  is  that  for  a written  examination  you  can 
clearly  have  only  one  syllabus.  It  is  owing  to  the 
Intermediate  Examinations  that  the  syllabus  is 
adopted  generally. 

16783.  One  really  wanted  to  be  informed  of  your 
view  on  the  subject,  because  it  was  in  effect  the  only 
criticism  of  a system  which  has  obviously  done  very 
much  good.  One  wanted  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
quite  open  to  the  schools  to  adopt  it  as  fully  as 
possible  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  I take  it  the  representatives  of  the  Head- 
masters have  been  consulted  on  the  matter? — They 
are  in  full  agreement  with  the  policy  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Department  for  secondary  schools.  I 
have  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  which  shows  they 
agreed  that  no  alteration  was  desirable.  I am  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  that  that  should  be  made  clear, 
because  it  is  very  important.  In  regard  to  the  ad- 
vanced courses  we  agreed  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  time  must  be  devoted  to  theory.  Now,  the  question 
will  arise  as  to  whether  we  adhere  to  our  principle  in 
practice. 

16784.  I think  Mr.  Fletcher  may  assume  that  in 
the  absence  of  our  putting  any  questions  on  other 
matters,  we  are  quite  satisfied  ? — I will  not  deal  with 
the  general  question.  I will  refer  to  one  specified 
point.  The  last  witness  in  Dublin,  Father  Dowling, 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  a question  as  to  his  ap- 
proval of  the  work  in  secondary  schools.  He  replied 
that  he  considered  it  too  “ finicky.”  He  attributed 
that  to  the  inspectors.  I believe  the  phrase  was 
used,  “Like  inspector,  like  teacher.”  In  reply  to  a 
further  question,  the  witness  stated  he  had  seen  the 
inspectors  at  work.  I was  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that.  I air.  in  a position  to  state  that  Father 


Dowling  has  never  been  present  during  the  inspec-  Nov.  22, 1906. 
tion  of  a secondary  school  by  the  Department’s  ,,  ' 

Inspectors.  Mr.  George 

16785.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  ascertained  that  from  p®s  er’ 
the  inspectors? — I sent  a memorandum  to  ask  at 
what  inspection  Father  Dowling  had  been  present. 

The  statement  was  clearly  that  the  inspectors  set 
the  pace  for  the  teacher,  and  that  any  difficulty  was 
traceable  to  indifferent  inspection.  The  foundation 
for  that  statement  was  that  he  had  seen  the  inspec- 
tors at  work. 

16786.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — That  is  so.  I gather  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  Father 
Dowling  on  the  matter? — I spoke  to  Father  Dowling 
when  the  Committee  rose.  I remarked  to  him — “ I 
am  not  aware  you  have  been  present  at  any  inspec- 
tion of  schools.”  -He  said — “ Yes.  I will  tell  you 
where.  I was  present  at  Rathfamham  Convent, 
and  saw  two  inspectors  there.”  He  said  they  were 
taking  summer  courses.  My  answer  was  that  inspec- 
tors did  not  take  summer  courses.  He  replied  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  category. 

16787.  The  fact  is,  he  evidently  was  confusing  two 
things  that  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  It  was  a 
summer  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  in  a 
secondary  school  ? — Yes,  it  was  a secondary  school,  but 
not  a secondary  class. 

16788.  It  was  in  a secondary  school,  but  the  pupils 
were  not  secondary  school  pupils,  but  students  in  a 
course  of  instruction  for  teachers? — Yes.  Only  one 
further  point,  raised  by  Brother  Hennessy.  It  is  very 
important.  It  is  in  reference  to  a statement  I made 
regarding  the  work  of  certain  secondary  schools,  in 
Answer  2106.  I said  the  work  in  these  schools  was  of 
a lower  type.  I meant  that  a great  many  of  the  boys 
going  to  these  schools  did  not  join  the  professional 
classes.  They  are  being  educated  for  occupations  not 
necessarily  professional  in  their  character,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  education  given  should  fit  them 
for  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  perform  in  life.  You 
may  without  reproach  roughly  divide  secondary  school* 
into  two  types.  I would  draw  a line  between  the 
higher  secondary  schools  in  Ireland,  such  as  Clon- 
gowes  Wood  College  and  Blackrock  College,  and  schools 
which  take  youths  in  in  a good  many  cases  without 
fees  and  give  them  an  education  which  is,  I hope, ^ a 
little  more  adapted  to  their  needs  in  life  than,  In 
their  case,  could  be  obtained  in  the  higher  colleges. 

That  was  all  I meant  to  convey.  I know  too  much 
of  tiie  Christian  Brothers’  schools  to  suggest  that  their 
work  was  inferior.  It  is  true  there  are  individual 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  the  Christian  Brothers’ 

College  at  Cork,  for  example,  which  do  give  higher 
secondary  education,  but  the  classification  is  quite  fair. 

It  was  made  without  reproach.  If  there  were  no  such 
schools  we  should  be  in  an  exceedingly  difficult  position 
in  Ireland.  It  would  mean  that  there  were  no  schools 
of  a secondary  type  which  would  provide  education 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

16789.  You  put  it  that  these  secondary  schools  to 
which  you  referred  are  schools  that  are  performing  a 
function  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I gather  you 
believe  they  are  performing  it  satisfactorily? — Yes. 

They  are  schools  of  the  very  highest  importance,  doing, 
as  I believe,  a most  valuable  work.  What  I want  to 
convey  is  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is, 
perhaps,  less  classical  in  type  than  that  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Seminaries  and  other  Intermediate  schools  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  they  are  attended  largely 
by  those  who  will  afterwards  follow  an  industrial 
rather  than  a professional  career,  and  for  whom  dur- 
ing the  period  they  are  likely  to  remain  at  school  a 
more  literary  type  of  secondary  education  is  not  re- 
quired. 

16790.  (Chairman). — These  four  witnesses  who  were 
called  the  other  day  were  suggested  by  yourself  to  be 
called  as  witnesses,  as,  I suppose,  being  representative 
of  various  classes  ? — I think  if  I were  to  tell  you  what 
happened  it  would  be  better.  After  Father  Dowling 
had  given  evidence,  as  it  was  the  only  evidence  given 
by  any  witness  during  the  Inquiry  on  secondary 
schools,  I was  very  anxious  that  his  statements  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  I wrote  to  the_  Secretary  of 
the  Department  suggesting  that  some  evidence  might 
be  given  or  asked  for  on  behalf  of  secondary  schools. 

16791.  I think  you  suggested  the  names  of  these 
witnesses  ?— Yes,  I did,  as  they  are  well  known  and 
representative  teachers,  and  were  not  nominated  by  the 
Department  on  the  Committee  of  Headmasters. 

16792.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Teachers  who  have  been 
selected  by  their  brother-teachers,  each  in  his  own 
6 E 2 
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Nov.  22,  1906.  Society,  to  represent  them  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
— communicating  with  the  Department  and  advising  the 
Mr.  George  Department  upon  matters  concerning  secondary 
Fletcher,  schools? — Yes.  You  have  an  Assistant  Superior- 

General  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Order. 

16793.  (Chairman). — I only  want  to  get  on  the  notes 
how  they  came. 

16793a.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  are  Headmasters’  As- 
sociations ? — There  are.  They  are  represented  on  this 
Committee. 

16794.  Have  you  communicated  with  a Headmasters’ 
Association? — We  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  body  that  represents  all  the  Associations. 

16795.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  to  go  beyond  that  ? — 
It  would  not  occur  to  us,  because  that  is  the  only 
body  representing  secondary  schools  with  which  the 
Department  has  communication. 

16796.  You  do  not  have  any  communication  with 
any  Headmasters’  Association? — There  is  a Catholic 
Headmasters’  Association  which  sends  us  their  resolu- 
tions. 

16797.  You  did  not  communicate  with  that  body? — 
We  did  not  communicate  with  any  body.  There  is  one 
other  point,  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Board.  We  have  come  in  for  a very 
considerable  amount  of  criticisms  because  we  have  not 
undertaken  the  duty  which  it  was  assumed  was  laid 
upon  us  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy 
in  primary  schools. 

16798.  (Chairman). — I think  we  have  dealt  with 
that  pretty  fully  ? — It  is  a very  important  point. 

16799.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  only  point  that  remains 
to  be  cleared  up  is  this.  It  was  said  in  a circular 
from  the  National  Board  Commissioners  that  the  De- 
partment were  about  to  make  arrangements  to  give  in- 
struction in  cookery  in  National  schools,  that  that 
was  not  carried  out,  and  that,  as  a consequence  of  the 
statement,  arrangements  the  National  Board  were 
themselves  making  had  fallen  through? — That  is  the 
general  idea.  Dr.  Starkie  said,  “We  have  handed 
over  this  work  to  the  Department.”  I must  say  quite 
frankly  the  work  has  not  been  done.  There  has  been 
a considerable  amount  of  discussion  between  represen- 
tatives from  the  National  Board  and  the  Department 
in  regard  to  this  work.  Let  me  say  quite  clearly  we 
have  got  the  machinery  for  doing  it  in  the  upper 
standards  of  the  National  schools,  but  there  are  two 
reasons  why  we  cannot  do  it.  The  first  is  that  we  are 

f-rohibited  under  the  definition  of  technical  instruction 
rom  spending  any  money  in  primary  schools.  We 
would  be  at  liberty  to  expend  moneys  under  the 
annual  Parliamentary  Vote  for  that  purpose,  but  no 
moneys  have  been  voted  for  it.  In  our  discussions 
with  the  National  Board  we  expressed  our  willingness, 
if  we  could  get  the  funds,  to  take  up  the  teaching  of 
domestic  economy  in  the  upper  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional schools,  utilising  our  itinerant  teachers.  As 
soon  as  the  funds  are  provided  we  can  do  it.  But  we 
have  neither  power  nor  money  to  undertake'  it  at  pre- 
sent. Now  we  allow  these  upper  standards  to  come 
after  "School  hours  to  the  classes  of  our  itinerant 
teachers.  It  is  most  important  and  desirable  that  the 
teaching  of  domestic  economy  should  be  undertaken  on 
a larger  scale  in  the  upper  standards  of  primary 
schools.  We  have  all  the  machinery  and  teachers  to 
carry  it  on  if  we  had  the  funds. 


16800.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  you  agree  that  it  is  d< 
sirable  as  long  as  the  present  distinction  between  th 
different  grades  of  technical  schools  continues,  that  i 
would  be  of  some  importance  to  have  any  funds  found 
found  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  wei 
for  elementary  education?— I should  be  glad  if  tha 
was  made  clear.  Our  fund  for  technical  education  i 
strictly  limited.  The  whole  of  our  endowment  fc 
technical  instruction  might  easily  be  used  in  makin 
good  defects  in  the  primary  system.  If  that  wei 
desirable— and  I think  that  is  the  view  of  the  D< 
partment— then,  I think,  funds  should  be  found  fo 
it.  I do  not  know  whether  I make  myself  quite  cleai 
1680L  Have  you  suggested  to  the  National  Boar 
the  desirability  of  finding  the  funds  and  spendin 
them  through  you  as  being  the  most  economical  wa 
of  securing  the  result  ? — I do  not  know  whether  w 
actually  suggested  that  they  should  get  the  mone 
from  the  Treasury  for  this  purpose,  but  one  thing  i 
cle^r-  funds  are  found,  we  are  quite  willing  t 

undertake  the  work.  We  are,  on  the  technical  side 
without  funds.  We  cannot  carry  out  the  full  prc 
gramme  of  work  for  the  present  year  because  we  hav 
not  sufficient  funds.  A good  deal  of  evidence  wa 


given  in  regard  to  our  preparatory  year  for  evenin* 
schools  and  whether  that  might  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  National  Board.  Have  you  any  question  to 
ask  me  about  that  ? 

16802.  It  was  not  exactly  that.  It  was  whether  tha 
arrangements  for  the  assistance  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  so  far  as  it  required  to  be  completed  in  evening 
classes  under  the  National  Board,  were  such  as  to 
afford  a good  chance  for  the  organisation  of  these 
continuation  classes  on  such  a scale  and  on  such  lines 
as  would  prepare  the  field  properly  for  the  work  of 
technical  instruction  afterwards? — I should  be  very 
glad  to  see  that  done. 

16803.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  exists  now? It 

does  not  exist.  It  was  that  which  led  to  these  prepara- 
tory classes.  If  we  could  delegate  the  work  we  should 
be  glad  to  do  so.  It  is  on  account  of  the  urgent  need 
for  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  working  a good  scheme 
for  evening  technical  schools  without  it,  that  caused 
us  to  include  it  in  the  programme. 

16804.  Are  you  prepared  to  summarise  from  the 
point  of  view  of  technical  education  the  present  diffi- 
culties, or  would  you  rather  not  ? — I could  not  give  you 
as  complete  a precis  as  I should  desire  had  I more 
time.  I think  the  main  difficulty  is  the  regulation  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  meetings  per  week. 

16805.  So  many  evenings  are  required? — Yes,  the 
limit  of  time,  the  limit  of  hours  of  instruction. 

16806.  Do  you  consider  the  rate  of  grant  is  sufficient 
with  other  funds  available? — The  complaint  is  often 
made  that  the  grant  is  quite  insufficient,  and  I believe 
that  is  the  case. 

16807.  You  offer  no  opinion  as  to  whether  it  ought 
to  be  expected  of  itself  to  meet  the  cost  of  teaching! — 
I do  not  think  it  does  meet  the  cost  of  teaching. 

16808.  But  do  you  offer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  teaching  ? In 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  schools  have  to  be 
conducted,  is  the  grant  towards  the  cost  of  teaching  a 
grant  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  meet  the 
cost  of  it? — That  is  a very  big  question.  Our  course, 
when  a school  comes  to  us  and  says,  “ The  teaching  of 
this  will  cost  us  so  much  ” 

16809.  I am  talking  now  of  the  completion  of  ele- 
mentary education,  which  is  not  on  all  fours? — That 
is  so  large  and  so  vexed  a question  that  I would  like  to 
be  excused  from  entering  upon  it. 

16810.  I do  not  press  it? — There  are  two  further 
questions.  There  is  the  question  of  the  Honours 
Examination  in  Experimental  Science,  which  came  up 
the  other  day,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  surrounded  by 
some  confusion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  let  me  point  out, 
any  boy  may  compete  for  the  Honours  Examination. 
We  lay  down  no  restriction.  The  Honours  Examina- 
tion is  in  two  parts,  the  practical  examination  and 
the  theoretical  examination.  The  student  must  pass 
in  both.  Hitherto  any  student  going  in  for  the  prac- 
tical examination  went  in  for  the  subsequent  theoreti- 
cal examination  as  well.  But  teachers  said  to  us, 
“ Why  waste  our  time  and  the  time  of  the  student 
going  in  for  the  theoretical  examination  when  you 
lcnow  that  he  has  not  passed  the  practical?”  We  said 
we  realised  this  inconvenience,  and  that  if  they 
wished  we  would  tell  them  in  advance  whether  the 
student  had  passed  the  qualifying  practical  examina- 
tion. That  is  the  course  now  adopted. 

16811.  (Mr.  Micks). — Are  the  boys  marked  in  any  way 
for  practical  work? — They  are  marked  as  qualifying. 
The  question  has  often  been  discussed  whether  a mark 
should  be  attached,  and  there  are  many  things  to  com- 
mend it.  The  difficulty  is  when  you  have  different 
inspectors.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  the  examination  necessary  to  secure  con- 
fidence in  it.  I should  be  delighted  if  one  could  at- 
tach marks  to  the  practical  work.  It  would  do  very 
much  to  stimulate  excellence  in  practical  work.  . 

16812.  The  difficulty  is  very  great  ? — I am  afraid  it 
is  insurmountable.  We  have  discussed  it  often  with 
the  teachers,  and  we  have  come  to  that  conclusion.  We 
do  not  wish  to  regard  the  practical  examination  as  a 
preliminary  to  going  in  for  the  other.  It  is  only  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  teachers  that  we  tell  them  it 
is  no  use  sending  in  such  and  such  a student,  because 
he  has  not  passed. 

16313.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  understood  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  ? — I think  she  understood  it,  really.  It  was 
rather  the  flurry  of  examination. 

16814.  Was  it  not  her  own  voluntary  assertion? 

16815.  (Chairman). — I think  it  was  rather  the  way 
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of  putting  it?— Mrs.  Thompson,  is  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  and  it  has  often  been  discussed 
at  their  meetings.  , . . ...... 

16816.  From  a teacher  s point  of  view  the  objection 
comes  rather  forcibly  to  me  that  you  do  not  distin- 
guish between  the  quality  of  the  work? — As  between 
student  and  student  ? 

16817.  Yes.  The  boy  who  passes  a moderate  or 
even  a poor  practical  examination  is  on  the  same  level 
•with  the  boy  who!  passes  a very  good  examination. 

(The  Witness). — I should  like  to  say  a word  about 
the  Omagh  matter.  It  was  said  we  were  getting  too 
many  laboratories. 

16818.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — There  are  four? — Yes.  It 

was  thought  they  might  combine  ; that  it  was  a waste 
of  money,  that  if  we  had  co-ordination  it  would  avoid 
the  situation.  There  is  perfect  co-ordination.  If  it 
were  possible  to  arrange  one  joint  laboratory  it  could 
be  done  immediately.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
But  how  can  one?  One  school  is  a girls’  school,  one  is 
a Christian  Brothers’  school.  Excessive  difficulty  at- 


tends the  mixing  of  pupils  under  these  ‘ conditions.  Nov.  22,  1006. 
There  might  be  the  joint  use  of  the  laboratory  with  — 
each  school  sending  its  own  teacher,  but  everybody 
knows  that  is  a most  inconvenient  arrangement.  ,,  Q S ’ 

16819.  I recognise  that  the  point  was  if  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary  to  have  this  duplication, 
which  necessitated  expenditure  on  a very  Large  scale 
in  proportion  to  the  ground  that  had  to  be  covered  ? — 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  tha  teaching  of  experi- 
mental science  is  expensive. 

16820.  If  you  take  the  number  of  hours  each  labora- 
tory will  be  occupied,  the  number  of  laboratories  ap- 
pears to  be  excessive  in  regard  to  the  population.  I 
learned  afterwards  the  explanation  was  practically 
what  you  have  just  said? — That  was  all  I wanted  to 
say. 

16821.  There  wa3  a question  of  a fifth  laboratory  for 
evening  work  ? — No,  they  were  contemplating  a labora- 
tory at  the  Technical  School.  That  would  not  be  a 
Science  Laboratory  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  one  of 
a more  mechanical  type. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Gill  examined. 


16822-3.  (Chairman). — I believe  you  have  arranged 
with  Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  To  what  do  you  desire  to  call 
our  attention  ? — Finance  is  the  principal  thing,  and1  if 
you  require  it  any  rebutting  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
Museum  or  the  Veterinary  College.  You  have  before 
you  the  printed  Memorandum  showing  the  position  of 
the  Endowment  Fund,  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board  of  December,  1905.  (Appendix  No. — ) 
In  Table  IV.  you  will  find  the  annual  income  of  the 
Endowment  Fund.  The  sources  of  income  are  there  set 
forth.  There  is  from  Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account, 
£78,000  ; Church  Temporalities  Fund,  £70,000  ; Par- 
liamentary Grant  equivalent  for  salaries  of  judgeships 
abolished,  £12,000 ; and  Parliamentary  Grant  for- 
merly paid  to  the  National  Education  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  and  the 
Munster  Institute,  £6,000.  That  makes  a total  of 
£166,000,  and  that  was  our  original  Endowment  Fund. 
In  1902  an  Act  was  passed  making  a re-arrangement 
as  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  It  was  simply  this, 
that  the  sum  that  had  been  payable  to  them  for  the 
purposes  of  horse  and  cattle  breeding — £5,000  per  an- 
num— was  transferred  to  our  account.  Then,  there  is 
a contribution  of  £2,000  which  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  have  made  in  respect  of  agricultural  schemes 
transferred  to  the  Department. 

16824.  What  security  is  there  for  that? — It  might 
be  withdrawn  at  any  moment. 

16825.  (Mr.  Micks). — If  the  amount  were  with- 
drawn what  would  happen,  would  you  stop  the  work  ? 
— If  we  got  money  from  another  source  we  would  not. 
It  would  be  a matter  for  arrangement.  The  next  item 
is  £7,000  from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  in  lieu 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Equivalent  Grant. 
That  sum  is  intended  to  be  expended  on  new  develop- 
ments and  not  on  existing  schemes  of  technical  in- 
struction. The  bearing  of  that  qualification  you 
will  see  in  a moment,  when  I come  to  deal  with 
the  Technical  Instruction  Fund.  Then,  there  is  In- 
terest on  Securities  and  Moneys  Deposited,  £10,000. 
That  is  a diminishing  item,  and  ought  not  to  appear 
as  part  of  income.  It  would  be  better  placed  in  the 
Capital  Account.  The  total,  with  interest,  makes 
£190,000. 

16826.  The  interest  will  vanish  as  soon  as  your 
savings  vanish? — Yes.  Out  of  it,  moreover,  has  to 
come  the  interest  on  the  money  for  technical  instruc- 
tion belonging  to  the  County  Borough  of  Dublin, 
about  £1,400  a year. 

16827.  (Chairman). — Your  savings  in  the  earlier 
years  were  very  much  larger  and  are  constantly 
diminishing  in  amount? — That  is  so.  I may  mention 
apropos  of  that  item  of  interest,  that  the  interest  we 
Lave  derived  from  our  securities  since  we  began  to 
invest  our  capital  funds  has  amounted  up  to  the 
present  to  £67,600.  The  capital  sums  that  we  have 
received  under  the  Act  appear  as  we  received  them 
in  the  General  Statement  of  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture, Part  I.  These  are  “ sums  not  required  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1898,”  £185,015.  That  sum  was  received  in 
instalments. 

16828.  How  do  you  get  it? — In  this  way.  £166,886 
oh  11th  June,  1900  ; £15,000  on  17th  February,  1902 ; 


and  £3,129  on  12th  March,  1903— in  all  £185,015.  j 
Savings  accumulated  in  respect  of  Irish  Judgeships 
abolished  were  £19,890.  ' That  makes  a total  of 
£204,905.  In  1904  there  was  passed  over  to  our  ac- 
count the  portion  of  the  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries 
Fund  which  was  assigned  to  our  Department.  That 
was  made  up  of  Consols,  Promissory  Notes  and  Cash, 
£25,922.  The  total  capital  sums  were,  therefore, 
£230,827.  With  that  capital  sum  and  the  savings 
on  our  first  year’s  endowments  we  made  certain  accu- 
mulations and  investments.  You  will  see  those  given 
in  Part  I.  of  that  Memorandum.  It  is  summarised 
there  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

16829.  Those  are  what  you  hold  now?— Yes.  They 
make  a total,  including  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land. of  £395,230. 

16830.  (Mr.  Brown).— Was  that  their  market  value 
at  that  date  ? — That  was  their  cash  value  on  the  10th 
July,  1906.  , „ 

16831.  That  does  not  represent  sums  invested  ? — The 
sums  invested  and  their  face  value  are  given. 

16832.  Is  there  any  depreciation  ? — We  bought  some 
Exchequer  Bonds  at  98^.  We  bought  them  at  a good 
price.  That  rather  makes  up  for  depreciation.  The 
total  on  our  investments  does  not  show  any  diminu- 
tion. We  make  about  3 per  cent,  on  our  investments. 

16833.  Do  you  mean  if  interest  be  added  to  the  pre- 
sent value  that  it  would  equal  the  sums  originally 
invested,  or  does  it  exceed  them  ? — What  I mean  is 
that  we  make  on  our  investments  an  average  of  three 
per  cent.  We  would  have  had  a good  deal  more  but 
for  certain  depreciations.  I will  give  particulars  of 
that. 

16834.  That  is  quite  sufficient? — Well,  now,  you 
will  see  under  heading  number  II.  : Liabilities 
in  respect  of  fixed  charges  under  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Technical  Act  of  1899  and  of  funds  allo- 
cated for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction.  Those 
are  fixed  liabilities  on  the  Endowment  Fund.  If  you 
glance  through  them  you  will  see  what  they  are.  They 
include  about  £51,000  in  respect  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  County  Boroughs. 

16835.  ( C hair  man).  — Remember  in  dealing  with 
this,  your  evidence  will  be  read  by  people  who  have 
not  the  advantage  of  the  tabular  statement  before 
them?— It  might  be  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  my 
evidence. 


16836.  It  will  be  put  in  in  some  form,  no  doubt. 
Will  you  just  run  through  the  figures  ? — The  accumu- 
lated balances  on  1st  April,  1906,  in  respect  of  the 
fixed  charges  under  the  Act  of  1899  to  be  met  when 
required  out  of  the  sum  of  £395,230,  were  as  follows : 
(It)  Building  and  Equipment  of  Royal  Veterinary 
College  (the  balance  of  £20,000  granted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Board),  £1,077. 

16837.  That  is,  £15,000  under  the  Act  and  £5,000 
voted  by  the  Agricultural  Board? — Precisely.  That 
balance*  is  £1,077.  The  next  item  is  Building  and 
Equipment  of  Munster  Institute  (balance  of  the 
£10,000),  £4,046. 

16838.  That  is  the  balance  of  the  £10,000  mentioned 
in  the  Act? — Yes.  The  next  item  is  Technical  In- 
struction in  County  Boroughs — Belfast,  a balance  to 
credit  of  £1,061. 
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59.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  fixed? — That  ■will  be 

merely  ordinary  liability,  because  the 
paragraph  is  headed  fixed  charges  ? — The  amount  pay- 
able to  Belfast  for  the  year  1905-6  out  of  the  £26,000 
allocated  to  County  Boroughs  was  £11,061,  a fixed 
charge,  and  of  this  sum  £1,061  had  not  been  paid 
over  on  1st  April,  1906.  Then  there  is  Cork,  £411 ; 
Dublin — owing  to  their  scheme  not  yet  having  been 
formulated — £47,648 ; Limerick  (balance  to  credit), 
£708 ; Londonderry  (balance  to  credit),  £1,264 ; 
Waterford  (balance  to  credit),  £149 — making  a total 
of  £61,242.  The  next  item  is:  technical  instruction 
in  Urban  .and  Rural  Districts  (inclusive  of  the  grants 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Board  for  manual  instruc- 
tion and  domestic  economy  in  rural  districts), 
£24,335. 

16841,  That  is  in  respect  of  the  balance  of  their 
share  of  the  £55,000? — Yes,  £24,335.  Then,  there 
are  the  amounts  received  from  the  Ireland  Develop- 
ment Grant  for  technical  instruction,  £10,500,  that 
is  £3,500  received  in  1904-5,  and  £7,000  in  1905-6. 

16842.  Does  that  come  there.  What  is  the  £3,500  ? 
— The  amount  from  the  Grant  received  in  1904-5. 

16843.  And  yon  still  have  £3,500  in  addition  to 
your  £7,000  annually 

16844,  (Chairman). — These  are  charges  you  have  to 
meet  out  of  the  £395,230  ? — The  reason  only  £3,500 
came  in  1904-5  from  the  Grant  is  that  in  that  year 
an  equal  sum  was  provided  from  the  Vote  and  was 
known  as  the  old  Equivalent  Grant.  After  that  year 
the  whole  £7,000  came  from  the  Grant. 

16845.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  £3,500  is  money  received 
out  of  the  Vote,  but  not  yet  spent  ? — The  £3,500  from 
the  Vote  has  been  spent ; but  the  £3,500  and  the 
£7,000  from  the  Grant  have  not  been  spent  yet. 

16846-  (Chairman). — I do  not  quite  understand. 
This  £10,500  is  put  down  as  liability ; that  is  to  say 
it  is  the  amount  you  will  have  to  find:  out  of  the 
£395,230? — Yes. 

16847.  It  is  debited  against  that  amount  ? — It  has  to 
be  expended,  and,  therefore,  it  is  debited. 

16848.  (Mr.  Brown.). — It  is  not  earmarked  for  any 
particular  purpose?— £7,000  was  earmarked  by  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Government  at  the  time.  It  was 
granted  for  new  developments  or  new  schemes  of  tech- 
nical instruction. 

16849.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  you  that  in  evidence  be- 
fore?— Yes.  You  had  it  from  Mr.  Fletcher. 

(Chairman). — I think  Mr.  Fletcher  has  hardly  come 
to  that. 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — I gave  it  in  examination. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Was  there  any  document  handed  in 
showing  what  the  definite  terms  were  ? 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — No. 


(IFifness).— :it  appears  in  the  form  of  a letter  from 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford 
16851.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  in  the  Technical  Maga- 
zine, I am  sure?— I expect  it  is.  I am  sure  you  had 
it  from  'Dr.  Sheehan,  'Bishop  of  Waterford 

(Chairman). — I am  still  puzzled  about  this 
How  -does  :t  corae  lnto  ^is  account  ?— This 
ill),  500  comes  into  the  liabilities  in  respect  of  fixed 
charges  and  funds  allocated  for  purposes  of  technical 
instruction. 

1^3.To  what  purpose  is  this  £10,500  to  be  ap- 
plied. What  is  the  liability  in  respect  of  ?— In  respect 
oi  new  schemes  of  technical  instruction  under  the  ar- 
ra?Ke™enTt  made  when  the  money  was  added. 

*he  °H 

16855.  (Mr.  Brown).— Ib  it  to  be  expended  under 
lfP<rftal  ?xPend'ture  No  : under  annual  expenditure. 

, “:s. llnthi,er5amD  category  in  the  account  as  the 
balances  to  Dublin,  Belfast,  etc. 

£V”  .Sptd‘*  ?“!>““  ‘his  lias 

specifically  to  go  for  technical  instruction  under  the 
new  schemes  of  technical  instruction. 

1®857.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  the  discretion  of  the  De- 
partment. In  the  other  cases  it  is  not  at  the  din 
accord”  °f  D®Pa^meflt»  but  goes  to  county  boroughs" 
£ *°  ~lii.fcon  i-.Yes;  for  schema  a™X‘d 

b.v  the  Department.  It  i«  earmarked  for  that  pnrp.3, 

- o to1aPP17  as  need  arises?— Yes 

1S  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  Fund,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Board  of  Works,  £20,600. 

16869.  (Ur.  U iok,).-That  £3,500  which  is  inelnded 


in  the  £10,500  ought  to  be  under  Part  I 
to  the  £395,230? — It  is  included  under  that  head  ^ 
16860.  (Chairman). — As  a matter  of  fact,  when  m 
get  the  £7,000  you  invest  it.  You  buy  Consols  or 
something  else  with  it.  It  is  there  ; and  the  £3  500, 
being  an  accumulation  is  also  there,  and  when  Von 
want  to  find  any  portion  of  this  £10,500  to  support 

new  technical  schemes  you  sell  out  so  many  Consols? 

Quite  so.  The  next  item  is  sea  fisheries 
£10,000  per  lannuni ; accumulated  (balances  in  six- 
years,  pledged  for  marine  works,  dredger,  etc.  and 
steamer  reserve  fund,  £10,740.  Now  the  total  of  these- 
charges  is  £122,540,  and  you  will  see  an  explanation 
in  the  next  paragraph.  Deducting  the  sum  of 
£122,540  from  the  total  accumulated  balances  of 
£395,230,  already  explained,  it  will  be  seen  that  the- 
savings  available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and 
other  rural  industries  is  £272,690. 

16861.  ( Chairman).  — That  is  idle  sum  which  you 
have  free  at  present  ? — Yes. 

16862.  (Mr.  Brown) — Now  you  are  to  give  us 
liabilities  on  the  balances,  £272,690  being  the  amount 
of  the  savings  available  for  purposes  of  agriculture- 
and  other  rural  industries? — Yes.  I take  the  totals 
The  first  total  there  is  £9,500  for  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural College.  I need  not  go  through  each  item. 

16863.  (Chairman). — Why  do  you  put  “buildings, 
and  equipment  of  iMunster  Institute  (balance  of 
£10,000)  £4,046”  under  number  II.  head,  and 
“Albert  Agricultural  College”  under  number  III. 
head.  I suppose  that  the  £10,000  is  statutory 
liability.  It  is  earmarked  in  the  Act? — Yes.  That 
is  the  reason  we  put  it  there. 

16864.  I think  you  had  better  enumerate  the  items 
for  the  purposes  of  the  note? — Albert  Agricultural 
College,  £9,500;  agricultural  schools  in  the  country 
(buildings  and  equipment),  £5,100 ; Athenry  Agri- 
cultural'; Station  (building  a suitable  College,  stock 
and  equipment,  byres,  stables  and  water  supnlv). 
£30,000.  ' 

16865.  (Mr.  Micks). — Have  we  'any  evidence  as  to 
the  policy  of  building  such  a costly  structure? — I 
am  not  sure  if  you  had  it  from  Professor  Campbell. 

16866.  (Chairman). — I think  you  dealt  with  it  first, 
Mr.  Campbell. 

(Mr.  Campbell). — When  the  matter  was  first  put 
before  the  Agricultural  Board  it  was  decided  to  ear- 
mark that  sum  pending  the  time  when  these  build- 
ings might  be  erected,  but  though  plans  have  been 
drawn  we  have  not  proceeded  further  up  to  the 
present.  It  is  only  a covering  estimate. 

16867.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  a lump  sum  put  aside 
to  meet  this.  The  estimate  is  not  yet  prepared? — 
We  have  discussed  it  with  the  Agricultural  Beard. 

16868.  (Chairman). — I think  we  had  better  get  the 
rest  of  the  figures  down? — Avondale  (planting,  re- 
pairs, provisionally  sanctioned),  £3,500;  Ballyhaise 
(purchase  price,  equipment  and  alteration),  £23,800. 

16869.  (Mr.  Micks). — Ballyhaise  has  not  been  paid?' 
—No.  Certain  legal  formalities  as  to  clearing  the 
title  have  net  yet  been  completed  by  the- 
ownera.  The  next  items  are,  Clonakilty  (equipment), 
altering  outhouses,  residence  for  masters,  fencing), 
£5,000;  Cork  Fruit  Market,  £500  ; Dublin  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  £2,000. 

16870.  (Mr.  Brown). — I thought  that  question  had 
not  been  decided  ? — It  was  decided  at  a Boaid  meet- 
ing immediately  following  the  last  meeting  of  the- 
Council  of  Agriculture,  and  a grant  for  the  small 
rural  industries  was  given. 

16871.  I suppose  this  would  not  be  a convenient 
time  to  go  into  expenditure  in  the  past  on  exhibi- 
tions 1 — No,  I think.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  will  be  ready 
to  deal  with  that'  subject.  The  next  items  are — 
Fruit-growing  (planting  of  new  centres),  £2,000; 
fund  for  insurance  of  live  stock,  £500 ; inland 
fisheries,  grants  to  Conservators,  £500 ; Kildare 
forestry  scheme,  £500  ; Killeshandra  School  of  Rural 
Domestic  Economy,  £1,000 ; loans  for  fencing  in 
County  Donegal,  £1,000;  Munster-Connacht  Exhibi- 
tion, £1,700 ; marine  works,  building  of  piers, 
£6,000  ; Muster  laager — that  has  not  been  gone  on 
with — £500. 

16872.  (Chairman). — What  was  it? — It  is  a sort 
of  annex  which  we  are  considering  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  Museum,  but  for  the  time 
being  it  has  been  suspended. 

16873.  In  connection  with  an  exhibition?; — No. 
With  the  Museum ; a sort  of  bureau  of  indus- 
trial information.  We  have  the  elements  of  it  going; 
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-on  at  present  through  Mr.  Lybum’s  work  and  other 
sections  of  the  Department,  and  we  are  considering 
■the  advisability  of  bringing  them  all  together  as  a 
■commercial  annex  to  the  Museum.  The  other  items 
are : peat  fuel  and  litter-making  machinery,  £1,000 ; 
representative  for  Irish  agricultural  interests  in 
■Great  Britain,  £2,000 — 

16874.  These  are  sums  which  have  been  voted  by 
the  Board.  Is  the  peat  fuel  and  litter-making 
machinery  working  ? — Yes.  We  have  that  machinery. 

16875.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment looks  after  it? — It  was  looked  after  altogether 
by  the  agricultural  branch  up  to  quite  recently,  and 
it  is  still  practically  looked  after  by  them,  but  Mr. 
Lyburn  now  assists,  and  can  give  you  information  as 
to  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — I do  not  think  he  mentioned  any- 
thing of  it. 

16876.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Campbell  did.  What  is 
the  next  item  ? — Representative  for  Irish  agricultural 
interests  in  Great  Britain,  £2,000. 

16877.  Organiser  ? — Yes. 

16878.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  would  be  for  the  whole 
•expenses  ? — Yes. 

16879.  And  disbursements  for  the  Department? — 
Yes.  Next  item,  organisation  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, banks,  etc.,  to  28th  February,  1907,  £3,700. 

16880.  These  are  in  the  nature  of  estimates  I sup- 
pose?— Yes.  Covering  votes. 

16881.  (Mr.  Micks). — Votes  of  credit? — Yes. 

16882.  Take  the  £2,000  for  a representative  of  Irish 
agricultural  interests  in  Great  Britain.  That  is,  to 
■some  extent,  uncertain,  because  you  have  no  idea  of 
what  the  actual  expenditure  will  be? — It  is  an 
•estimate. 

16883.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organisation  of 
agricultural  societies,  banks,  etc.,  to  28th  February, 
1907,  would  be  based,  to  some  extent,  on  previous 
years  ? — That  is  the  sum  actually  given.  Next  items 
are,  Royal  College  of  Science  (chemical  laboratory, 
temporary  buildings),  £1,400 ; salmon  hatcheries, 
capital  unexpended  out  of  £4,000  voted,  £2,600, 
balance  of  subsidy  of  £1 800  per  annum  for  ten  years, 
£16,700— a total  of  £19,300. 

16884.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  is  the  explanation  of 
the  subsidy? — A grant  for  inland  fisheries. 

16885.  For  ten  years  ? — We  set  aside  that  sum  of 
£16,700  for  ten  years. 

16886.  Ten  years  to  come? — No.  From  the  original 
•date. 

(Mr.  Brown). — Ten  years  would  have  been  £18,000. 

16887.  (Chairman). — I do  not  quite  understand 
that  item  of  £16,700? — That  means  unspent  money 
•of  ai  total  sum  of  £22,000  which  was  voted  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  a scheme  for  taking  and  preserving 
a salmon  river,  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated 
by  the  Board,  and  a further  scheme  for  granting 
subsidies  to  hatcheries  calculated  on  the  output  of 
salmon  fry.  That  is  all  in  this  total  sum.  The 
scheme  for  the  taking  of  the  salmon  river  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out,  and  that  leaves  this  large  sum 
still  unexpended. 

16888.  (Mr.  Brown). — I do  not  understand.  The 
Board  voted  a sum  o'f  £4,000  and  you  have  ex- 
pended £1,400.  The  only  charge  upon  your  funds 
afc  present  is  for  the  two  years  that  have  gone  by. 
You  cannot  deal  with  the  £1,800  per  annum  that 
would  accrue  in  the. next  eight  years? — When  they 
build  a hatchery,  or  intend  to  build  a hatchery,  on 
getting  a subsidy  like  this  you  have  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  covering  ten  years. 

16889.  But  the  future  income  of  the  Department 
would  be  available  to  meet  that.  It  is  not  now  an 
existing  charge? — Yes.  Set  .aside. 

16890.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  consideration  of  building 
hatcheries  you  undertake  to  give  so  much  money 
for  ten  years? — Yes,  and  in  order  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  do  that  must  have  this  amount  set  aside. 

16890a.  (Mr.  Brown). — But  the  actual  expenditure 
will  only  begin  as  each  hatchery  is  built? — Yes,  but 
you  have  to  set  aside  this  sum. 

16891.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  .are  charging  all  this 
against  income? — Yes. 

16892.  Although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  seme  of  it 
may  in  future  come  out  of  capital? — Yes.  You  will 
see  more  clearly  when  you  look  at  the  summary. 

16893.  (Chairman). — Take  for  instance  the  item 
“ Representative  for  Irish  agricultural  interests  in 
Great  Britain.”  £2,000  I suppose  is  the  estimate  of 
what  his  expenses  would  be  for  the  current  year.  I 


do  not  see  why,  in  the  same  column,  you  should 
put  estimates  of  the  annual  expenditure  and  also 
capital  liabilities,  which  may  take  a good  number 
of  years  to  run  off  ?— That  £2,000  for  the  representa- 
tive in  Great  Britain  is  not  an  annual  6um.  It  is 
a sum  allotted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  scheme 
as  long  as  it  can. 

16894.  (Mr.  Micks). — Voted  by  the  Board.  They 
may  vote  or  not  vote  it  again  if  they  choose  ? — 
Yes. 

16895.  (Chairman). — That  is  the  answer  to  my 
criticism.  These  axe  not  intended  as  annual  sums 
but  as  an  enumeration  of  the  capital  sums,  whether 
they  are  to  last  for  one  year  or  twenty  years,  which 
have  actually  been  voted  by  the  Board? — Precisely. 
The  last  items  are — stock  animals : purchase  of  bulls, 
stallions,  donkeys,  £9,000 ; trout  farm,  £2,000 ; 
Ulster  Dairy  School,  redemption  of  Land  Commis- 
sion annuity  £2,260 ; Ulster  swine  scheme,  £400 ; 
village  halls  (loan  scheme),  £5,800.  All  the  items  of 
that  list  I have  now  run  through  make,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  statement,  a total  of  £139,960. 

16896.  (Chairman). — That  is  against  the  balance 
of  £272,690  ? — Yes.  That  leaves  a balance  of  savings 
unallocated  of  £132,730. 

16897.  The  result  of  this  account,  I take  it,  is  to 
show  that  the  £272,690  of  savings  available  for 
purposes  of  agricultural  and  rural  industries  on  1st 
July,  1906,  is  a gradual  vanishing  quantity? — Yes. 

16898.  (Mr.  Micks). — Only  £132,730  is  the  vanish- 
ing quantity. 

16899.  (Chairman). — Yes.  The  best  proof  that  the 
available  savings  is  a-  vanishing  quantify  is  the 
fact  that  the  £272,690  have  vanished  to  £132,730. 
That  apparently  are  the  savings  you  have  at  present 
in  hand  to  supplement  your  annual  income  ? — Yes. 

16900.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  that  unallocated  still,  or 
have  you  other  projects  ? — Do  you  mean  the  £132,730  ? 
I am  coming  to  that  point. 

16901.  (Chairman). — Look  at  Table  V.  now.  Table 
V.  represents  the  annual  charges  against  the  annual 
income  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  These  grants,  sanc- 
tioned with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instniction,  include  the  £135,000  ? — No.  We  are 

dealing  with  income  now. 

16902.  (Mr.  Micks).—' The  £180,000  ?— Yes.  It  is 
given  as  £190,000,  but,  as  I explained,  deducting  the 
£10,000  for  interest  which  would  more  probably  ap- 
pear in  the  capital  account,  it  is  £180,000.  Now, 
under  head  V. — estimated  annual  expenditure 

of  the  endowment  fund.  I begin  with  grants  sanc- 
tioned with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction.  The  first  item  is  technical  instruction 
schemes  in  county  boroughs,  £26,000;  elsewhere  than 
county  boroughs,  and  making  inquiries  and  collect- 
ing information  under  Section  16,  £29,000. 

16903.  The  sum  of  £26,000  is  included  under  head 
II.  in  the  £47,648? — Yes,  the  £47,000  represents 
some  years  accumulation. 

16904.  The  'accumulations  would  be  there  as  well  ? 
— Yes,  but  in  a different  account — capital  account. 
This  is  income. 

16905.  Have  you  not  put  income  into  capital  ac- 
count too? — Only  accumulations  and  savings. 

16906.  In  Part  II.  you  have  a sum  of  £51,242  for 
the  county  boroughs.  That  appears  there  as  accumu- 
lation ? — Yes. 

16907.  Then,  under  Part  V.,  you  have  £26,000  for 
the  county  boroughs  again.  When  does  that  £26,000 
begin  to  accrue  due? — At  the  beginning  of  the  finan- 
cial year. 

16908.  The  1st  April,  1906?— Yes. 

16909.  Is  there  any  income  for  the  year  beginning 
1st  April,  1906,  included  in  £51,242  on  page  83? — 
No. 

16910.  (Mr  Ogilvie). — That  would  be  tile  balance 
due  up  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year. 

16911.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  balance  unspent  on  the 
31st  March  this  year  is  included  in  the  £51,242,  and 
only  then? — Yes.  Then,  to  proceed  with  the  items 
under  Part  V.,  there  is,  Contribution  from  Ireland 
Development  Grant,  £7,000— making  a total  of 
£62,000  for  technical  instruction.  I will  have  a word 
to  say  .about  that  £7,000  when  dealing  specially  with 
the  technical  instruction  fund.  Now  come  grants 
sanctioned  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural 
Board.  Albert  Agricultural  College,  expenses  of 
maintenance,  staff,  etc.,  £5,300;  Munster  Institute, 
staff,  etc.,  £3,000;  Athenry  Agricultural  Station, 
staff,  etc.,  £1,500. 


Nov.  22,  1906. 
Mr.  TP.  Gill. 
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No*.  22,  1906.  16912.  This  is  your  estimate  for  the  current  year? 

— . — Yes.  Ballyhaise,  expenses  of  maintenance,  staff, 

Mr.  T.  P.  Gill.  ete-j  £4,000;  Clonakilty,  expenses  of  maintenance, 
staff,  etc.,  £2,000 ; Ulster  Dairy  School,  expenses  of 
maintenance,  staff,  etc.,  £1,000;  agricultural  schools 
and  classes,  £5,000 ; Royal  College  of  Science, 
Scholarships  and  supplementary  teachers,  £1,700 ; 
itinerant  instruction,  £8,000;  pioneer  lectures,  judg- 
ing under  scheme  for  prizes  for  cottages  and  farms, 
etc.,  £2,000;  agricultural  organisation,  £3,700; 
forestry,  including  Avondale  Forestry  Station, 
£2,000;  improvement  of  live  stock:  expenditure  in- 
curred direct  hy  the  Department  for  the  purchase  and 
carriage  of  animals,  premiums,  cost  of  inspection, 
maintenance  of  stud  farm,  etc.,  £12,000 ; special  as- 
sistance to  agricultural  and  other  shows,  £200. 

16913.  (Mr.  Brown).— That  is  otherwise  than 

through  the  County  Committees  ? — Yes.  Votes  to 

County  Committees : Live  stock  schemes,  £15,000 ; 
other  'agricultural  schemes,  £20,400 ; shows,  £5,000. 
General  administration : salaries  of  secretaries  _ of 
County  Committees  and  expenses  of  administering 
county  schemes,  £5,500 ; improvement  of  creameries, 
£4,000.  Loans  for  bulls,  stallions,  agricultural 
credit  societies,  etc.  (advances),  nil.  Special  investi- 
gations: Flax,  barley,  potato  and  tobacco  growing, 
calf-feeding,  cheese- making,  peat,  poultry,  horti- 
culture, etc.,  £9,000;  rural  and  other  industries, 
£4,000 ; marine  works,  £3,000 ; sea  and  inland 
fisheries,  hatcheries,  grants  to  Boards  of  Conservators, 
etc.,  £2,500. 

16914.  That  does  not  include  any  of  the  sum  esti- 
mated on  the  other  side  ?— It  would  include  -whatever 
actually  comes  up  for  payment.  The  other  is  capital 
account. 

16915.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  the  same  items  are  not, 
of  course,  charged  against  current  income? — Oh,  no. 
Travelling  of  members  of  Special  Committees,  £200. 
Miscellaneous  expenses:  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  Bail- 
way  Rates  inquiries,  transit  of  produce,  circulating 
school  exhibits,  law  charges,  stamps  on  bonds,  De- 
partmental Journal,  etc.,  £7,500. 

16916.  On  page  84  there  is  a sum  for  marine  works, 
building  of  piers  £6,000,  and  then  under  this  annual 
expenditure  there  is  the  item  marine  works,  £3,000  ? 
— That  £6,000  is  the  sum  pledged  to  the  building  of 
marine  works — already  hypothecated  and  sanctioned. 
Under  the  heading  annual  expenditure  would  come 
what  actually  arose  for  payment  within  the  year.. 

16917.  Would  it  not  be  the  other  way? — Anything 
in  addition  to  the  £6,000  would  come  up  as  grant. 

16918.  That  is  for  works  contemplated,  but  not  yet 
begun? — For  works  additional  to  those  voted. 

16918a.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a repetition.  The 
works  that  are  included  in  the  £6,000  against  sav- 
ings are  in  a more  advanced  state  presumably  than 
.those  referred  to  in  the  vote  for  £3,000? — Generally 
speaking,  that  is  so. 

16919.  These  are  works  coming  on? — Yes.  The 

next  item  is — 

16920.  Grant  to  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy 
in  rural  districts? — £7,500. 

16921.  What  is  that  out  of? — Out  of  the  income 
of  the  Agricultural  Board.  Out  of  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

16922.  For  undertaking  agricultural  instruction? — 
Manual  instruction  and  domestic  economy  in  rural 
districts.  These  items  make  a total  of  £135,000,  and, 
added  to  the  £62,000  from  technical  instruction 
funds,  make  a total  of  £197,000. 

16923.  That  means  you  are  exhausting  your  income 
from  ? — You  will  see  that  in  a moment.  The  next 
items  are — • 

16924.  Grants  for  purposes  specified  under  the 
Act,  for  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Boards  is  not 
required? — Sea  fisheries  (£10,000  per  annum), 
£10,000 ; superannuation  of  officers  transferred  from 
the  National  Education:  Office,  £500 ; travelling  and 
subsistence  of  members  of  the  Council  and  Boards, 
£500.  That  makes  a total  of  £11,000,  which,  when 
added  to  the  £197,000  brought  forward,  makes  the 
total  estimated  annual  expenditure  £208,000. 

16925.  (Chairman). — With  regard  to  that  item: 
“ Travelling  and  subsistence  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Boards,”  is  that  expense  incurred  when  they 
come  to  attend  meetings? — Yes. 

16926.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  seems  a very  moderate 
amount.  You  do  not  exceed  that  sum  1— That  is  all  it 
comes  to. 


16927.  (Chairman).— I suppose  we  may  take  it  theee 
figures  are  based  on  your  practical  experience  of  pre- 
vious years  i— Yes.  The  item  like  that  just  referred  to 
we  have  had  year  after  year.  If  you  deduct  the 
£180,000'  annual  income  from  the  Endowment  Fund 
from  the  £208,000  estimated  annual  expenditure  you 
will  see  that  we  have  allocated  a sum  of  £28,000  in 
excess  of  the  annual  income.  In  these  printed  figures 
the  £10,000  interest  is  included.  The  paragraph  at 
the  foot  explains.  This  estimated  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  income  by  £18,000,  but  deducting 
from  the  income  the  £10,000  interest  at  present  de- 
rived from  the  securities,  it  means  really  an  excess 
expenditure  of  £28,000.  That  must  come  at  pre- 
sent from  our  accumulated  balance  of  savings,  namely, 
the  £132,730.  You  can  see  that  after  a certain,  and 
not  very  distant  period  of  time,  unless  our  funds 
are  supplemented  that  that  balance  must  disappear. 

16928.  (Mr.  Micks).— At  the  present  rate  of  £20,000 
increased  expenditure,  presumably? — Yes.  Probably 

it  will  increase  still  more  later  on.  That  £132,000 
we  have  relied  upon  as  a means  for  providing  equip- 
ment and  material  for  the.  establishment  of  our 
system  of  agricultural  education  with  its  regular  de- 
velopment. Eor  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  others, 
I hope  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  draw  on'  this  sum 
to  meet  our  annual  expenditure. 

16929.  Where  do  you  show  the  sum  of  £10,000  in- 
terest on  the  accumulated  savings  invested? — It  is 
not  shown  in  this  Statement,  hut  I will  give  you 
the  annual  figures  in  order  to  have  it  on  the  record. 

Would  it  not  be  a proper  item  to  introduce  in  some 
of  those  tables?  Is  not  the  accumulated  capital 
£70,000  more  than  you  say  ? 

16930.  (Mr.  Brown). — I do  not  understand  that. 
At  present  they  give  the  total  amount  of  investments? 
— It  is  included  in  the  £395,230. 

16931.  It  is  re-invested?— Yes. 

16932.  (Chairman). — That  is  the  total  of  the  in- 
vestments you  have  got  ? — Yes. 

16933.  You  invested  the  interest  as  it  came  in?— 
Yes,  we  accumulated  it.  We  are  not  getting  accu- 
mulations now,  unfortunately. 

16934.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  are  getting  a good  deal 
of  interest  now,  £10,000  a year? — At  the  present  time 
it  amounts  to  £10,000  a year. 

16935.  (Chairman). — Have  you  finished  your  second 
note  ?— I will  go  hack  to  that.  I want  to  say  a word 
about  the  Technical  Instruction  Fund.  The  total 
annual  sum  originally  voted  by  the  Act  for  technical 
instruction  was  £55,000  per  annum.  The  sum  of 
£7,000  from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant  is  added 
to  that  in  this  amount,  making  altogether  £62,000,  hut 
that  £7,000  is  not  available  under  the  arrangement 
for  the  development  of  the  already  existing  schemes 
of  technical  instruction.  It  must  go  to  new  develop- 
ments of  some  kind. 

16936.  That  is  on  the  terms  of  Mr.  Wyndhama 
letter.  Had  we  not  better  get  that  letter  on  the  notes? 
I have  a reference  to  it  here  at  page  204,  volume 
two,  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction 
minutes,  “ Under  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Treasury,  this  grant,  amounting  to  £3,500  per 
annum,  had  now  ceased,  but  a sum  of  £7,000  had 
been  provided  in  the  estimates  out  of  the  Ireland  De- 
velopment Grant,  and  that  sum  was  now  available  for 
new  developments  in  technical  instruction  schemes. 
That  is  an  extract  from  the  statement  by  the  "Vice- 
President? — Yes.  It  is  in  Mr.  Wyndham’s  letter. 

16937.  I think  we  ought  to  have  that  letter.  Do 
you  know  where  it  appears?  . 

16938.  (Mr.  Micks). — I know  it  is  in  the  Technical 
Magazine? — We  cam.  get  a copy. 

16939.  (Chairman). — Send  a copy  to  the  Secretary 
and  we  can  print  it  in  the  Appendix? — Yes.  (Ap- 
pendix No.  LIV.).  My  point  is  that  that  £7,000  is 
not  available  for  the  work  of  the  existing  or  normal 
schemes  of  technical  instruction.  It  must  be  for  new 
work.  . 

16940.  (Mr.  Brown).— Does  that  mean  new  develop- 
ments in  a particular  district  or  developments  that  are 
new  altogether,  because  there  is  a very  material  dii- 
ferance? — New  altogether.  . 

16941.  (Chairman). — How  long  has  the  contributio 
of  this  £7,000  been  going  on— what  is  the  “ate  ° 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  letter?— It  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years.  We  have  only  had  paid  in  £10,500.  T 1 
as  I have  explained,  appears  in  the  statement. 

16942.  (Mr.  Micks).—  Do  you  keep  a serrate  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure ' out  of  tho  £7,000  7— >-<*• 
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Now,  the  sums  thus  available  for  the  existing  schemes 
of  technical  instruction  are  the  £55,000  originally  pro- 
ved and  the  £7,500  voted  from  the  funds  of  the 
Agricultural  Board  for  technical  instruction  in  rural 
districts.  That  would  be  £62,500  altogether.  The 
liabilities  against  the  schemes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion for  the  current  year  amount  to  £72,000  odd. 
That  shows  a large  discrepancy  between  these  two 
sums,  but  for  some  years  the  savings  that  have  been 
accumulating  on  technical  instruction  schemes  through 
certain  districts  not  having  schemes,  and  through 
non-expenditure  in  the  earlier  years,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  supplement  the  annual  endowment  for  tech- 
nical instruction. 

16943.  (Chairman). — That  is  to  say,  if  county  or 
district  A does  not  utilise  the  amount  provided, 
the  money  is  carried  to  the  general  account? — If  a 
district  has  a scheme  going  on,  the  money  is  accumu- 
lated for  that  district,  but  if  a district  has  ?io  scheme 
at  all,  the  amount  goes  into  the  savings  on 
tehenical  instruction,  and  we  have  applied  such  sav- 
ings to  assist  certain  developments  in  places  which 
have  had  schemes  and  where  there  was  very  great  ne- 
cessity for  assistance.  What  I wish  to  point  out  is 
that  these  savings  are  now  at  an  end,  and  that  next 
year,  unless  we  curtail  our  schemes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion we  shall  have  a deficit  of  about  £6,000  to  meet. 
We  shall  either  have  to  cut  down  schemes  of  technical 
instruction  which  are  already  suffering  from  lack  of 
funds,  or  be  provided  with  means  to  meet  the  deficit 
of  £6,000. 

16944.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  there  is  no  source  avail- 
able?— I will  come  back  to  that  again  when  dealing 
with  new  developments.  That  will  be  the  clearest 
way  to  answer  you. 

16945.  (Mr.  Brown). — I do  not  think  we  have  any 
statement  of  the  £55,000  separately?— It  is  all  included 
in  the  tabulated  statement. 

16946.  Is  there  any  way  of  showing  what  accumula- 
tions there  are? 

(Mr.  Miclcs). — Part  II.  (c.)  (1),  you  have  accumu- 
lations in  county  boroughs,  £51,242. 

(Mr.  Brown). — I know  that. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Then  under  (c.)  (2)  you  have  got 
urban  and  rural  districts,  £24,335. 

16947.  (Mr.  Brown). — Does  that  represent  the  un- 
expended balances  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts? — 
Yes.  I have  explained  the  situation  as  regards  the 
Endowment  Fund.  I propose  now  to  deal  with  the 
Parliamentary  Vote  of  the  Department. 

16948.  (Chairman). — You  said  you  were  going  back 
to  that  last  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  state- 
ment?— I will  do  that  now.  That  item  of 
£70,000  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Temporali- 
ties Fund  has  only  been  provided  under  the 
Act  for  a period  of  fifteen  years  from  1st  July,  1900. 
After  that  period  of  fifteen  years  there  will  be  pro- 
vided, or  may  be  provided,  such  annual  sum  as  the 
Treasury  consider  can  be  paid  without  impairing  the 
security  for  any  liabilities  existing  on  the  1st  April, 
1900,  upon  that  fund.  We  are  thus  liable  to  see  that 
amount  depleted  after  the  fifteen  years. 

16949.  (Mr.  Micks), — Or  very  much  increased. 
That  is  quite  possible,  is  it  not? — I never  heard  it 
was  a likely  thing.  We  are  only  guaranteed  the 
contribution  of  £70,000  for  fifteen  years. 

16950.  But  then  the  Treasury  is  to  give  you  such 
sum  as  can  be  spared  without  impairing  the  security? 
— Remember  the  Land  Act  of  1903  is  subsequent  to 
the  Act  creating  the  Endowment  Fund. 

16951.  (Chairman). — That  increases  the  danger  of 
depletion  greatly.  There  is  uncertainty  at  all  events? 
— Yee,  there  is  uncertainty,  and  unless  the  sum  is 
provided1  from  another  source  it  is  probable  there  will 
be  depletion,  having  regard  to  the  Land  Act. 

16952.  What  you  mean  by  depletion  is  reduced  in 
amount? — Yes. 

16953.  I do  not  know  whether  you  think  of  its 
vanishing  altogether? — It  is  mere  speculation. 

16954.  At  all  events  you  say  there  is  a case  for  pro- 
tecting you? — Decidedly. 

16955.  Those  are  important  words  in  the  Act  The 
words  are — “ Such  annual  sum  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Treasury  can  be  paid  without  impairing  the 
security  for  any  liabilities  existing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act? — The  Ohurch  Temporalities  Fund 
has  steadily  diminished,  and  it  may  not  be  free  to 
meet  the  liabilities. 


16956.  (Mr.  Brown). — Have  grants  been  made  out  A 
of  the  capital  of  the  Irish.  Church  Fund  for  other  pur- 
poses  since  the  passing  of  your  Act? — Out  of  the 
capital  of  the  fund?  I am  not  sure  of  that. 

16957.  Or  is  it  that  the  existing  liabilities  are  be- 
coming to  some  extent  realised — is  it  in  that  way  the 
fund  is  becoming  less  ? — It  has  been  used  under  tbe 
Land  Act  for  the  redemption  of  tithe  rent  charges. 

16958.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  had  experience  of  that 
fund.  It  would  be  hopeless  for  us  to  try  to  get  at  any 
clear  statement  of  it  here. 

16959.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  absolute  undertak- 
ing to  pay  it  in  any  event.  It  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
income,  and  if  there  is  no  income  or  a diminished 
income  the  grant  suffers? — Yes.  The  point  is  that 
it  is  an  insecure  position.  We  are  only  residuary 
legatees 

16960.  (Mr.  Micks). — Indeed,  if  you  are  in  that 
position  I congratulate  you? — Well,  I was  using  a form 
of  speech  incorrectly  descriptive.  I mean  we  are 
amongst  a lot  of  others  in  that  fund,  and  there  may 
be  further  claims  put  on  it  still. 

16961.  (Chairman). — The  language  of  real  property 
is  more  appropriate,  it  is  a contingent  remainder? — I 
was  about  to  mention  further  that  the  sum  of 
£70,000  and  the  sum  of  £78,000  (Local  Taxation 
'’Ireland)  Account),  and  also  the  sum  of  £5,000  that 
came  to  us  under  that  Act  of  1902  from  the  Royal 
' Dublin  Society  are  included  in  the  Guarantee  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  and,  though 
I hope  it  is  a remote  contingency  indeed,  if  there 
were  any  serious  defalcations  in  the  payment  of  in- 
stalments under  that  Land  Act,  these  sums  would  be 
liable  to  be  seized.  I was  about  to  explain  our  Par- 
liamentary Vote.  Let  me  recall  the  fact  I men- 
tioned at  the  beginning,  that  the  sum  of  £18,000, 
including  the  Endowment  Fund,  appears  in  the  vote. 

I have  a copy  of  estimates  here.  It  is  mentioned 
under  sub-head  E. 

16962.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  the  grant  which  you 
oxpect  to  get  an  increase  from  under  the  new  scheme? 
— No,  that  is  the  salaries  of  the  judgeships  which  are 
abolished. 

16963.  It  is  under  H you  expect  the  big  increase? — 

I will  prepare  a document  compiled  from  the  figure* 
now  before  me  which  give  the  items  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary Vote  since  the  Department  was  established 
till  the  close  of  the  present  financial  year.  When 
the  Department  was  instituted  in  1900  certain  powers 
and  duties  defined  under  section  2 of  the  Act  that 
were  previously  performed  by  other  public  bodies 
were  transferred  to  it. 

16964.  It  is  curious  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
two  funds  is  now  £190,000? — It  is  a coincidence. 
With  the  transfer  of  these  powers  and  duties  the  pro- 
vision made  on  the  other  vote  was  transferred  to  our 
vote,  and  our  vote  for  the  first  year,  1900-1,  was 
£128,248,  an  increase  of  £27,576  on  the  votes  trans- 
ferred from  the  other  Departments.  Of  this  increase, 
£9,175  was  due  to  the  increase  of  the  grant  in  aid  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  from  £15,825  to 
£25,000. 

16965.  That  was  no  use  to  you? — No.  This  sum 
. of  £25,000  per  annum  for  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  appears  in  our  estimates,  but  we  simply  hand 
it  Over. 

16966.  You  are  simply  a paymaster. 

16967.  (Chairman). — That  has  been  the  practice. 
16968.  (Mr.  Micks). — To  save  .the  House  of 
Commons  the  trouble  of  an  additional  vote? — 
Yes.  The  balance,  £14,401,  was  the  amount  provided 
to  carry  out  the  new  functions  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  industries,  and  tech- 
nical instruction.  In  1901-2  our  vote  was  £140,806. 
That  is  an  apparent  increase  of  £12,061  on  the  vote  of 
the  previous  year,  but  a grant  for  schools  of  science  and 
art  amounting  to  £10,900  was  transferred  in  that  year 
from  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  England. 
It  appeai-s  under  the  sub-head  H.  In  1902-3  the  vote- 
■was  £158,245.  The  increase  of  £17,439  was  due  to  a 
provision  for  additions  to  the  staff  of  the  central  office 
and  to  the  reorganisation  and  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  College  of  Science,  as  well  as  to  an  increase 
of  £7,100  in  -the  provision  for  the  grant  fur  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art.  In  1903-4  the  vote  was  £181,499, 
The  increase  of  £23,254  was  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  generally,  and  to  the 
additional  sum  of  £14,500  for  grants  for  Schools  of 
Science  and  Art,  making  a total  provision  of  £32,500 
for  that  purpose  in  the  year.  I will  refer  presently 
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Nov.  22,  1906.  to  these  annual  Science  and  Art  Grants,  which  form 
„ an  important  feature  of  the  administration  of  the 

Mr.  T.  P.  C!uI.  Instruction  Branch.  In  1904-5  the  vote 

was  £190,406.  The  sum  provided  in  that  year  under 
the  grant  in  aid  for  diseases  of  animals  was  £16,200, 
an  increase  of  £3,000  on  the  provision  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Classes’  Grant 
was  increased  by  £1,400.  Of  course  the  work  was 
largely  extended,  and  grants  appeared  in  the  vote  for 
this  purpose.  In  1905-6  the  vote  was  £191,692,  and 
included  a provision  of  £2,342  in  respect  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Ireland,  which  was  transferred  on 
1st  April,  1905,  from  the  Board  of  Education  in  Eng- 
land. I will  put  in  a full  summary  covering 
the  vote  for  these  seven  years.  In  the  current 
year,  1906-7,  the  estimates  of  which  are  before  you, 
the  vote  is  £190,146.  The  sum  of  £400  was  the  cost 
of  printing  the  agricultural  leaflets  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Stationery  Office  Vote  to  the  Vote  of 
the  Department.  The  sum  of  £12,200  was  for  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  and  £27,400  for  the  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art.  The  grant  for  the  equipment  of 
these  schools,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  borne  on  the 
votes,  amounted  in  the  last  five  years  to  £15,000  in 
all ; it  has  now  ceased  to  be  provided  on  the  vote. 
The  equipment  of  these  schools,  which  was  also  aided 
from  the  Endowment  Fund,  has  practically  finished. 

16969.  (Mr.  Brown).— I think  it  was  for  current  ex- 
penses?—No,  that  was  year  by  year  as  we  were  estab- 
lishing the  science  instruction  in  the  schools.  Grants 
for  equipment  were  available,  but  now  all  the  schools 
in  Ireland  are  provided  with  this  equipment.  TEere 
is  a grant  that  I made  reference  to  in  reading  that 
summary,  but  which  I did  not  explain  before.  This 
is  the  grant  in  respect  of  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act.  The  Department  administers  far  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  a sum  derivable  from  two  sources.  One  is 
called  the  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund. 

16970.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  we  have  had  all  tins 
before  from  Mr.  Cantrell? — I will  just  mention  then 
that  the  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  which  is  levied 
from  the  local  authorities  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  about  every  two  years  has  amounted  for  some 
years  past  to  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  per  year,  or 
about  £15,000  for  two  years,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Vote  which  is  made  in  respect  of  the  same  Act  under 
the  name  of  the  Cattle  Pleuro-Pneumonia  Account, 
amounted  to  £17,200  in  1905-6.  The  total  is  about 
£24,000  administered  under  these  two  heads. 

16971.  (Mr.  Brown). — Per  annum? — That  was  in 
that  year.  It  is  a variable  amount. 

16972.  Is  the  average  £24,000? — No,  I would  not 
like  to  say  that  it  is  an  average. 


16973.  Are  you  giving  us  the  figures  for  one  year; 
Yes,  for  1905-6.  J . 

16974.  In  what  proportion  are  the  funds  adminis. 
tered  contributed  to  by  the  Cattle  Diseases  and  the 
Parliamentary  Vote? — The  Plemro-pneumonia  account 
is  a fund  that  was  established  first  in  1890  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  expenses  under  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act.  There  were  three  or  four  amendments 
to  that  Act,  but  at  the  present  time  the  total  sum 
cannot  exceed  £50,000  in  any  one  year  and  is  nrovided 
for  the  three  Kingdoms  under  that  account.  That  sum 
is  allocated  each  year  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  basis  of  allocation  most  recently  settled, 
has  been  on  the  average  expenditure  for  three  years! 
The  general  cattle  diseases  fund  comes  from  the  local 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  its  object  is  to  enable 
a payment  to  be  made  to  a particular  county  where 
disease  has  been  prevalent,  in  relief  of  tho  rates  levied 
on  that  particular  county  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act, 
so  that  when  a county  is  suffering  heavily  from  cattle 
disease,  the  contribution  from  the  country  as  a whole 
goes  to  relieve  tire  pressure  which  it  suffers. 

16975.  As  I understand  it,  this  contribution  to  the 
pneumonia  fund  goes  to  feed  the  general  Cattle 
Diseases  Fund,  or  is  it  administered  separately  ?— It 
is  administered  separately,  and  is  applicable  to  swine 
fever. 

16976.  Is  the  General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  one 
out  of  which  half  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  are 
paid? — Yes.  That  fund  is  replenished  entirely  by 
assessments  on  the  local  authorities. 

16977.  I thought  you  had  recouped  half  the  expendi- 
ture?— The  expenditure  is  defrayed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  local  authorities. 

16978.  The  payment  of  that  id.  in  the  pound  to  the 
General  Cattle  Diseases  Fund  is  provided  from  time 
to  time,  but  is  not  half  the  salary  of  the  veterinary  in- 
spector paid  out  of  that  fund  and  the  other  half  paid 
directly  out  of  the  rates  of  the  county  which  employs 
them? — The  county  gets  a refund  of  half  from  this 
fund.  Tli at  is  all  I have  to  say  about  the  votes.  I 
simply  want  to  add  that  the  total  vote  appearing  on 
the  estimate,  being  £190,000,  should  have  deducted 
from  it  the  £25,000  which  is  paid  over  to  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  and  the  £18,000  which  is 
accounted  for  in  the  endowment  fund,  and  which  I 
mentioned  once  or  twice.  Thus,  the  total  vote  avail- 
able for  the  Department  in  the  current  year  is 
£147,146. 

16979.  (Chairman). — The  £18,000  is  a constant 
amount  under  the  statute  ? — Yes. 


On  resuming  after  luncheon. 


16979a.  Witness. — I now  propose  dealing  with  in- 
creases needed  in  the  funds  of  the  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  further  developments.  Let  me  say  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  my  statement,  that  such 
estimates  as  I mention  must  be  understood  as  by  no 
means  determinate  in  amount.  What  we  have  to 
take  into  account  is  the  rate  of  progress  that  the 
work  of  the  Department  has  made  during  the  past 
six  years,  and  the  probabilities  that  manifest  them- 
selves of  that  rate  being  continued.  Taking  that" 
consideration  into  account,  the  estimates  that  I will 
mention  are  amounts  that  have  been  arrived  at  as 
necessary  to  continue  the  work  at  that  rate  of  pro- 
gress. 

16980.  (Mr.  Micks). — At  an  increased  rate  or  the 
present? — At  the  developing  rate. 

16981.  (Chairman). — Is  not  any  per  contra  item  to 
be  taken  into  account?  Supposing  the  more  success- 
ful the  Department  is  in  encouraging  people  to  help 
themselves  and  to  improve  their  own  condition,  the 
less  external  assistance  may  be  needed  as  time  pro- 
gresses?— Well,  after  a certain  point  that  is  true, 

■ but  I am  considering  a period  of  about  five  years 
ahead. 

16982.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  there  anything  put  into 
the  estimates  that  will  cover  possible  industrial  de- 
velopment?— Not  for  development  on  lines  different 
from  those  that  we  have  been  following. 

16983.  (Chairman). — You  are  assuming  that  you 
are  going  on  as  you  are  now  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  the  same  statutory  regulations? — We  re- 
gard industrial  development  on  further  lines  as  open- 
ing a very  much  larger  question— larger  than  the 
scope  of  this  of,  perhaps,  any  single  Department.  I 


will  take  first  the  agricultural  branch.  As  I have 
already  pointed  out,  our  expenditure  in  this  branch 
now  exceeds  our  income,  and  our  reserve  is  being 
encroached  upon.  The  staff  for  the  existing  work  in 
the  branch  is  at  present  inadequate.  The  branch  is 
working  under  an  excessive  and  unsound  degree  of 
pressure. 

16984.  That  is  an  argument  for  an  increase  in  the 
votes? — I am  considering  it  under  both  heads  at  the 
one  time.  That  applies  both  to  the  expert  staff  and 
the  clerical  staff.  The  extensions  of  the  work  in  the 
agricultural  branch  that  we  have  considered  are  under 
the  following  heads : ---extension  of  county  schemes, 
supplementary  schemes  for  poorer  parts  of  the 
country.  I refrain  from  using  the  word  congested 
as  being  somewhat  misleading,  central  schemes 
in  respect  of  agricultural  education,  and  I may 
add,  though  I am  not  going  to  give  a figure  for 
it,  forestry,  for  which  we  hope  to  see  special  pro- 
vision made  in  some  manner.  The  increase  that  we 
estimate  to  be  required  in  the  endowment  funds  for 
the  regular  agricultural  schemes  is  £50,000  Fr 
annum,  assuming  that  the  surplus  will  be  all  re- 
served for  the  establishing  and  equipment  of  the 
system  of  agricultural  education. 

16985.  You  mean  for  agricultural  and  kindred  in- 
dustries, £50,000? — Yes  ; but  if  it  be  decided,  to  have 
special  schemes  for  the  poorer  parts  of  the  country, 
including  the  parts  scheduled  as  congested  and  sucn 
other  parts  in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  are  in  the 
same  economic  condition,  a further  sum  of  ^3“.,0T 
would  be  required  for  this  purpose.  That  would  I* 
an  annual  sum. 
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16986.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Then  the  £50,000  you  men- 
tion is  for  central  schemes  ? — For  the  general  schemes 
of  the  agricultural  branch  administered  through  the 
County  Committees. 

16987.  (Mr.  Brown). — These  supplementary  ones 
would  be  administered  as  centrally? — Yes,  practi- 
cally centrally.  We  would  have  to  use  our  County 
Committees  for  the  £50,000,  and  do  not  contemplate 
any  further  aid  from  rates  for  the  schemes  of  the 
Department.  Now,  the  total  amount  that  we  have 
been  expending  for  this  regular  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural branch,  including  the  £7,500  that  is  given  to 
technical  instruction  schemes  in  rural  districts, 
amounts  to  roughly  between  £135,000  and  £140,000. 

16988.  {Chairman). — That  is  to  say,  the  present 
expenditure  under  these  heads  is  £135,000? — Yes. 
That  £135,000  includes  part  of  the  £50,000  addi- 
tional that  I have  mentioned,  because  we  are  now 
exceeding  our  existing  annual  income  and  drawing 
upon  our  capital.  The  additional  annual  expenditure 
other  than  those  schemes  described  in  the  list 
already  given  would  amount  to  close  on  £22,000. 
Additional  to  the  £135,000,  about  £22,000  more 
would  be  for  the  regular  expenditure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  agricultural 
branch.  The  principal  items  of  that  sum  are : — 
Agricultural  Stations,  North  Munster,  Ulster,  and 
South-east  Leinster,  at  £3,000  each  would  amount  to 
£9,000.  That  would  be  an  annual  sum.  Ten  girls’ 
schools  of  rural  domestic  economy  of  the  type  of 
• Loughglynn,  at  £500  each,  would  mean  £5,000. 

16989.  Are  these  in  contemplation  now? — These  we 
are  looking  forward  to,  but  no  steps  have  yet  been 
taken.  They  are  in  the  future  entirely,  but  we  have 
had  many  schemes  under  consideration  actually  esti- 
mated and  considered  and  waiting  only  funds. 

16990.  What  sort  of  schools  do  you  intend  to  have 
in  North  Munster  and  the  others  ? — Of  the  same  type 
as  at  Clonakilty  and  Ballyhaise.  There  is,  further, 
our  agricultural  county  classes — winter  schools  of 
agriculture  of  which  we  now  have  examples  in 
ten  counties.  We  contemplate  having  these  classes 
in  sixteen  more  counties.  We  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  indispensable 
features  of  our  scheme  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion. In  sixteen  counties,  at  £300  each,  these 
classes  would  cost  a total  of  £4,800.  Another  item 
under  that  total  of  £21,800  is  the  Central  1/ive  Stock 
Scheme,  a special  scheme  for  Irish  draught  horses, 
which  we  were  committed  to  by  the  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, and  which  we  hope  will  meet  the  anticipa- 
tions. That  scheme  is  to  cost  £1,000.  Improvement 
of  Creameries,  £1,000.  The  administration  of  the 
Fertilisers  and  Food  Stuffs  Act,  which  has  now  taken 
a new  form  under  legislation  passed  this  year,  we 
estimate  will  cost  us  about  £500  more.  The  total 
comes  near  £22,000.  Now,  I have  stated  that  for  the 
special  schemes  for  the  poorer  districts  of  the  country, 
including  the  scheduled  congested  districts ; we  esti- 
' mate  the  sum  of  £30,000  will  be  needed. 

16991.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — This  £22,000  is  included  in 
the  £50,000  that  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

16992.  (Mr.  Brown). — The  £50,000  in  addition  to 
the  £22,000  includes  something  approaching  £28,000 
which  is  included  in  the  £135,000  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

16993.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  spending  £28,000 
more  than  your  present  income  justifies  for  expendi- 
ture upon  these  general  schemes? — Exactly. 

16994.  (Chairman). — These  matters  that  you  men- 
tion now  are  matters  which  the  Department  consider 
of  great  importance  to  undertake  as  soon  as  they  can 
see  their  way  in  point  of  funds,  and  after  the  balance 
of  the  £22,000  and  the  £50,000  has  increased,  which 
you  may  reasonably  expect  will  be  wanted  in  five 
years? — The  £50,000  is  not  in  addition  to  the 
£135,000.  It  is  in  addition  to  our  present  annual 
income  for  the  Agricultural  Board,  which  amounts 
to  about  £107,000.  With  regard  to  forestry,  other 
than  what  is  needed  in  the  form  of  providing  educa- 
tion for  foresters  and  technical  advice  for  those  who 
require  it  with  regard  to  planting,  and  so  forth, 
forestry  is  a great  national  scheme  of  development 
for  which  we  don’t  mention  any  sum.  That  is  a very 
large  question,  and  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  dealt 
with.  I don’t  like  pressing  for  another  enquiry  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time — but  we  really  should 
like  to  see  a Commission  or  Committee  appointed  to 
go  into  the  whole  position  as  regards  forestry,  and  to 
make  a recommendation  as  to  the  methods  of  ac- 
quiring the  land  necessary  for  the  purpose,  the  total 
cost  of  the  scheme,  the  manner  of  carrying  it  out  and 


so  on.  It  is  not  for  us  to  go  deliberately  into  a-  large  Nov.  22,  1906. 
scheme,  of  which  our  present  funds  would  not  permit.  — r . . 

16995.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— You  don’t  think  your  ex-  Mr.  T.  P.  Gil), 
perience  and  knowledge  have  been  sufficiently  worked 
out  to  justify  your  asking  a large  amount  of  public 
funds  at  present?  The  question  is  too  complicated 
by  the  question  of  land  and  other  considerations. 

It  is  not  however  such  as  to  prevent  you  going  into  it 
and  inquiring  as  a Department  into  the  conditions  of 
forestry  work  and  the  possibilities  of  that,  so  far  as 
such  an  inquiry  is  within  your  own  resources  ? — No  ; 
as  a matter  of  fact  we  have  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Forestry,  and  so  far  as  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
question  are  concerned,  we  are  quite  in  a position  to 
deal  with  the  subject  from  that  point  of  view. 

16996.  It  would  be  quite  within  your  powers,  and 
indeed  within  your  duty,  to  go  on  with  inquiries  so 
as  to  put  forward  to  those  responsible,  a statement  of 
the  matter  from  a purely  forestry  point  of  view? — 

Precisely.  We  have  made  inquiries,  and  are  in  pos- 
session of  a large  body  of  information.  We  have  had 
the  country  surveyed  from  that  point  of  view.  The 
increase  that  I have  already  mentioned  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Branch  was  an  increase  for  the  endowment ; 
but  an  increase  will  be  necessary  in  the  vote  of  the 
Department,  for  the  payment  of  an  additional  staff 
both  for  existing  work  and  for  the  new  developments. 

16997.  (Chairman). — You  are  speaking  of  the  agri- 
cultural side  ? — Of  the  agricultural  side  ; and  that 
increase  in  the  vote  comes  to  £2,205. 

16998.  How  do  you  justify  that? — I will  give  you 
the  items.  For  existing  work  we  need  two  inspectors, 
two  second  division  clerks,  and  one  abstractor ; for 
further  work  one  inspector  for  school  work  and  one 
inspector  for  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  two  second- 
division  clerks.  The  estimated  cost  for  all,  including 
travelling,  amounts  to  £2,205. 

16999.  On  the  general  question,  then,  what  do  you 
say  as  to  the  existing  work — I think  we  have  had  this 
already,  but  we  may  as  well  have  it  in  this  con- 
nection— do  you  say  that  your  staff  is  overworked  ? — 

I do  not  think  that  there  is  a branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  is  not,  through  being  undermanned,  to 
some  extent  overworked,  and  in  some  cases  severely. 

At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Fletcher  is  without  one  of 
his  principal  inspectors,  who  is  utterly  broken  down 
from  overwork.  For  the  last  three  months  he  has 
been  away.  We  saw  him  the  other  day,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a very  serious  state  indeed,  purely  and 
simply  from  overwork.  This  state  of  things  is  true 
with  only  a difference  of  degree — a degree  determined 
rather  by  the  physical  and  mental  strength  of  the  in- 
dividual than  by  the  amount  of  pressure — in  regard 
to  a proportion  of  the  staff  in  every  branch.  Of 
course  that  was  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  earlier  years 
of  a vast  and  complicated  undertaking  like  this, 
which  involves  entirely  new  work  starting  up  all  over 
the  country,  when  new  local  authorities  are  brought 
into  existence,  and  an  immense  amount  of  new  effort 
is  concentrated  within  a short  period.  Such  a task 
calls  for  a high  degree  of  organisation  in  order  to  cope 
with  it,  and  very  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

17000.  What  were  the  ordinary  hours? — Well,  the 
nominal  hours  used  to  be  till  within  the  past  year 
from  10  to~5.  During  the  last  year  we  considered  the 
matter  with  the  staff,  and  arranged  to  have  them 
begin  at  9 and  go  off  at  4 instead. 

17001.  (Mr.  Micks).- — The  same  hours?— The  same 
number  of  hours. 

17002.  Seven  hours? — Yes. 

17003.  That  only  affects  the  minor  staff? — That  is 
an  arrangement  that  could  only  be  made  use  of  by  the 
minor  staff.  All  the  others  have  no  limit  to  their 
hours — sometimes  kept  there  till  12  o’clock  at  night. 

And  the  staff  has  suffered  severely,  especially  the 
leading  officers,  from  their  inability  to  get  regular 
vacations  and  holidays ; their  efficiency  has  been 
getting  impaired  from  that  cause.  And  then,  if  I. 
may  mention  it,  nearly  every  year  some  new  outside 
influence  came  in  across  our  work  that  gave  additional 
worry  and  trouble  to  the  staff. 

17004.  (Chairman). — That  is  very  commonly  the 
case? — I will  now  proceed  to  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Branch.  I explained  this  morning  in  dealing 
with  the  endowment  for  technical  instruction  that 
there  would  be  next  year  a deficit  of  £6,000  in  round 
numbers  to  be  met.  For  that  deficit  either  an  addi- 
tional grant  to  our  Endowment  Fund  will  have  to  bo 
made,  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  the  schemes  of 
technical  instruction  in  the  country  by  that  sum.  I 
put  it  down  as  the  first  item  for  which  provision  will 
have  to  be  made. 

6 F 2 
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17005.  Do  you  mean  as  the  first  item  on  that  side 
or  the  first,  item,  altogether  ? — As  the  first  item  under 
the  head  of  technical  instruction.  That,  you  under- 
stand, is  to  meet  the  expenditure  that  is  now  going 
on,  on  schemes  of  technical  instruction ; but  for  de- 
velopment. of  the  work,  especially  for  schemes  of 
various  kinds,  carried  out  centrally,  we  estimate  a 
sum  of  about  £4,000.  That  would  be  in  all  about 
£10,000  for  our  endowment  for  technical  instruction. 
The  question  of  buildings  for  technical  schools  has 
been,  I think,  more  than,  once  mentioned  before  the 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  I think 
it  has  been  explained  that  that  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  needs,  of  our  technical  instruction  schemes. 
Well,  we  estimate  that  in  order  to  enable  the  techni- 
cal instruction  schemes  throughout  the  country  to  be 
properly  provided  for  in  respect  of  buildings  for  their 
schools,  a capital  sum  of  £100,000  for  all  the  country, 
except  the  cities  of  Dublin  anl  Belfast,  would  be  re- 
quired. A smaller  sum  might  meet  some  of  the  most 
pressing  needs,  but  for  the  whole  need  this  amount  is 
necessary. 

- 17006.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  is  a rough,  lump  sum 
estimate? — A rough,  lump  sum  estimate  based  on  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  needs. 

17007.  The  tot  of  the  estimates  for  each  place?  — 
Of  the  estimates  for  each  place. 

17008.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — 
Well,  that  is  what  our  Technical  Instruction  Branch 
have  worked  out,  and  it  does  not  mean  an  exaggerated 
amount  at  all. 

17009.  (Chairman). — On  what  principle  is  that 
worked  out — is  it  on  the  principle  of  utilising  as  far 
as  possible  any  present  available  buildings  or  having 
an  entirely  new  set? — In  some  cases  having  an  en- 
tirely new  building.  The  trouble  at  present  is  that 
the  work  is  housed  under  very  difficult  conditions. 
For  example,  in  an  important  town  that  I was  in  the 
other  day  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  their  scheme  of 
technical  instruction  is  carried  on  in  four  different 
houses. 


17010.  We  have  seen  a good  many  specimens  of 
the  houses  in  which  they  are  carried  on  ? — That  means 
inefficiency  and  increased  expenditure  on  the  local 
people. 

17011.  When  you  have  the  buildings  it  seems  a 
somewhat  extravagant  thing  to  create  new  buildings 
which  may  be  used  only  in  the  evenings  ?— Well,  these 
buildings  are  used  often  now  greatly  in  the  day- 
time, and  when  in  connection  with  a central  school 
they  would  have  a day  technical  side  or  a trade  pre- 
paratory or  apprenticeship  school  for  which  all,  or 
most  of  these  buildings,  will  be  used  in  the  day  time, 
and  their  staff  utilised  in  the  day  time  as  well.  If 
the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  are  included,  £150,000 
more  would  be  required  for  them.  In  that  sum  of 
£100,000  that  I have  mentioned,  I contemplate  this, 
that  places  which  have  already  burdened  their  rates 
in  order  to  put  up  a building  should  not  be  at  a dis- 
advantage compared  with  places  which  have  not  yet 
built,  and  that  the  relief  given  should  be  in  their 
case  retrospective. 


17012.  Except  that  in  the  places  where  they  hav< 
not  yet  built  you  will  have  some  voice  in  the  charac 
ter  of  the  building  put  up,  but  that  is  not  so  wit! 
regard  to  buildings  already  put  up  ?— We  have  had 
that  voice  in  such  places  as  have  put  up  buildings 
They  have  always  submitted  their  plans  to  us. 

17013.  What  did  it  cost  in  Belfast?— Over  £100,000 
17014.  I think  they  tcld  me  £140,000?— They  ar< 
paying  out  of  their  annual  endowment  for  technics 
instruction  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  a year  in  re 
spect  of  that  building,  and  the  same  principle  applie- 
to  every  place  that  has  built  a school.  Thev  take  £ 
portion  of  the  grant  to  pay  off  the  amount  advanced. 

(¥r-  Micks). — That  is  two-thirds  of  theii 
ms^ment  ,r0Paynient  is  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  rate.  They  raise  £6,000,  say,  and  the  renav 
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iMr'  2rown).— Besides  the  Science  and  A 
Grant.  Yes,  besides  the  Science  and  Art  Gran 
That  money  might  be  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
to  cover  a sinking  fund.  If  VOu  tal 
£250,000,  induding  Dublin  and  Belfast,  as  the  tot 
ann,ual  sum-  calculated  at  4 per  centre 

l£^ent-  0Vtr-  fort-Y  years-  be  £16,000  to  beei 

7‘thA  diminishing  as  capital  is  paid  off.  And  m 
for  the  development  of  work  done  under  the  Technk- 
Instruction  Branch  in  Congested  Districts 


17017.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Have  you  finished  with  the 
buildings? — Yes.  I have  passed  from  that. 

17018.  I should  just  like  to  ask  you  have  you  com- 
pared those  figures  obtained  in  your  office  with  the 
figures  of  which  a summary  was  put  before  us  bv 
the  Association  of  Technical  Committees  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Association  in  regard  to  their 
liabilities  ? 

17019.  (Mr.  Micks). — It  is  an  independent  esti- 
mate?—I say  that  for  the  extension  of  technical  in- 
struction work  in  Congested  Districts  a further  an- 
nual sum  of  £3,000  will  be  necessary ; but  if  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  decide  to  assist  us  in  extension 
of  that  work  that  sum  could  come  from  their  funds 
part  of  which  they  now  apply  to  similar  work  in  Con- 
gested Districts. 

17020.  This  would  be  in  the  event  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  handing  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment the  work  of  technical  instruction  in  Congested 
Districts  ? — Yes. 

17021.  Which  they  have  not  taken  over  at  present? 
— Yes.  We  are  doing  a certain  amount  of  technical 
instruction  in  the  Congested  Districts  at  the  present 
time. 

17022.  At  the  present  time ; but  this  £3,000  would 
be  required  for  the  further  development  of  that  work 
which  you  took  over,  which  is  the  early  work  of  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  ? — It  should  be  done  by 
arrangement  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

17023.  But  is  this  on  the  basis  of  the  present  work 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ? — To  that  extent  if 
they  desired,  as  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  schemes, 
they  would  cease  their  expenditure  and  add  this  to 
our  endowment.  That  would  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  £2,000  given  for  the  agricultural  schemes 
Now,  these  increases  would  all  have  reference  to  the 
endowment  fund,  but  the  work  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Branch  derives  support  from  voted 
moneys  also  under  the  general  heading  of 
Science  and  Art  grants.  The  two  principal  items 
under  which  these  grants  come  from  voted  moneys 
are  day  secondary  schools  and  our  recently  revised 
programme  for  evening  schools.  The  total  Science 
and  Art  grants  under  all  heads  in  Ireland  now 
amount  to  £27,400.  We  are  anticipating  in  the  De- 
partment that  the  grant  for  our  evening  programme 
which  is  available  for  technical  schools  will  act  as 
a useful  supplement  to  our  endowment  for  evening 
technical  schools.  Our  technical  instruction  funds  are 
now  employed  in  the  evening  technical  schools  in  pay- 
ing for  a good  deal  of  instruction  that  could  be  met  out 
of  those  grants,  so  it  will  be  a relief  to  those  grants. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  that  increase  would  go,  because  it  is  a 
capitation,  and  that  is  a matter  which  experience 
must  determine. 

17024.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  not  giving  us  a 
figure  for  the  increase  required  in  the  voted  moneys 
for  grants? — For  your  present  purpose  it  is  im- 
material I take  it,  because  that  goes  on  automatically. 

17025.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  it  is  necessary 
to  change  in  any  way  the  basis  or  rate  of  grant,  and 
therefore  you  simply  get  from  the  Parliamentary 
vote  whatever  at  the  present  rate  you  find  the  country 
entitled  to  ? — Yes,  from  year  to  year.  I am  only 
mentioning  under  the  votei  then  what  will  be  re- 
quired for  strengthening  the  staff  of  the  Branch.  For 
that  purpose  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Branch  a 
total  of  £2,075  is  required,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of 
one  additional  district  inspector  for  Belfast  and  the 
North  of  Ireland,  one  junior  inspector,  and  two 
domestic  economy  inspectresses,  and  for  additional 
clerks.  The  increases  of  the  clerical  staff  which  I 
have  indicated  are,  four  staff  clerks,  two  second  divi- 
sion clerks,  one  assistant  clerk,  and  one  lady  typist 
Now,  I pass  to  the  Fisheries.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  practically  a sum  of  £20,000  hypothecated  in 
connection  with  fishery,  including  piers  and  harbours, 
for  which  we  have  no  provision  except  what  can  be 
made  from  our  annual  £10,000.  That  annual  £10,000, 
administered  through  Mr.  Green’s  branch,  is  mort- 
gaged up  to  the  hilt,  .and  we  cannot  draw  on  it  for 
the  works  contemplated  under  the  £20,000 — that  is  for 
works  that  have  been  surveyed  and  for  which  prepara- 
tions have  been  made. 

17026.  You  have  a small  engineering  staff  and  you 
would  be  bound  to  have  that  if  you  execute  any  works 
at  all  ? — Yes. 
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17027.  I understand.  No  matter  whether  sur- 
veys are  done  or  not  you  would  be  bound  to  have  your 
engineering  staff.  You  are  able  to  utilize  them  in 
making  surveys  for  the  work  that  you  undertake. 
You  would  be  bound  to  have  your  whole  engineering 
staff  as  it  is  ?— Oh,  yes. 

17028.  Has  it  been  considered  by  the  Department 
-whether  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  hand  over 
the  carrying  out  of  the  works  to  the  Board  of  Works? 
Yes. 

17029.  That  was  considered? — Yes;  that  was  a 
matter  that  was  considered,  and  the  Department  are 
of  opinion  for  various  reasons  that  the  work  of  build- 
ing fishery  piers  could  be  more  satisfactorily  and 
cheaply  done  on  the  whole  by  the  Department  directly 
than  through  another  Department. 

17030.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  had  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  such  works, 
and  I do  not  see  exactly  your  reasons  for  supposing 
that  they  could  be  done  better  by  the  Department  than 
by  an  engineering  department? — Being  fishery  work, 
it  is  best  done  by  the  fishery  authority.  Returning 
to  the  £20,000  for  very  much  needed  fishery  piers — 
that  £20,000  I call  a capital  sum,  because  it  should 
be  separately  provided.  After  that  the  expenditure 
for  fishery  piers  would  proceed  from  an  annual  grant 
for  a number  of  years,  which  I think  should  be  added 
to  the  present  £10,000. 

17031.  A great  deal  of  the  £10,000  is  absorbed  by 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  steamer? — By1  the 
dredger. 

17032.  And  the  steamer? — And  the  steamer. 

17033.  More  than  £5,000  would  be? — Yes j and  the 
remainder  has  to  be  employed  on  all  our  other  work. 

17034.  Scientific  work? — Oyster  beds  and  the  other 
fishery  work. 

17035.  Quite  so? — Now,  we  estimate  that  on  sea 
fisheries,  apart  from  piers,  another  £5,000  ought  to  be 
provided,  and  for  inland  fisheries  a further  £5,000. 
At  present  there  is  no  sum  ear-marked  for  inland 
fisheries.  The  Agricultural  Board  has  given  annually 
a sum  of  about  £2,500,  but  the  Fishery  Branch  is 
unable  to  make  recommendations  for  a great  many 
works  that  would  be  considered  very  necessary,  owing 
to  their  knowledge  that  there  is  no  more  money  avail- 
able, and  they  consider  that  another  £5,000  in  addi- 
tion to  that  £2,500  ought  to  be  provided.  The  inland 
fisheries  are  enjoyed  in  Ireland  on  public  rights  in 
the  main,  differently  from  those  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  they  are  really  of  more  value  than  the  sea- 
fisheries  as  they  stand  at  present.  Now,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishery  piers,  as  I have  just  indicated,  if  the 
needs  of  the  country  are  to  be  met  in  this  respect  our 
Fishery  Branch  consider,  and  the  Department  agree 
with  them,  that  an  endowment  of  £10,000  ought  to  be 
provided  for  a certain  number  of  years. 

17036.  Is  that  altogether  for  fresh  water?— I am 
speaking  of  piers  now — fishery  piers  and  boat-slips, 
and  all  that. 

17037.  Yes? — This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
modes  of  developing  those  coast  districts — the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  landing  places  for  fishermen  ; and 
there  are  very  numerous  places  in  which  such  accom- 
modation is  required. 

17038.  Was  that  £10,000  just  a rough  estimate? — 
It  is  based  on  Mr.  Green’s  calculation  of  works  that 
he  sees  before  him  in  going  up  and  down.  • 

17039.  For  some  few  years? — Some  few  years. 

17040.  Do  you  know  whether  in  making  that  esti- 
mate he  separated  the  actual  cost  of  constructional 
and  engineering  expenses? — No;  I think  he  included 
all. 

17041.  The  engineering  expenses  ? — The  engineer- 
ing expenses. 

17042.  If  you  look  into  your  past  expenditure  you 
will  see  engineering  expenses  bear  a-  very  high  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  works  executed? — Well,  the  reason 
is  this : the  construction  of  minor  marine  works  like 
fishing  piers  is  a specialized  form  of  work. 

17043;  Would  you  have  such  work  for  small  boats 
landing  or  for  decked  boats? — For  both. 

17044.  If  you  have  boat-slips  for  open  boats  you 
have  the  smallest  kind  of  marine  works? — Yes. 

17045.  And  if  you  have  structures  that  must  afford 
shelter  and  landing  places  for  deck-boats,  that  goes 
into  a higher  grade? — But  I speak  of  the  whole  of 
these  as  minor  marine  works  in  comparison  with  a big 
harbour  scheme. 


17046.  But  you  would  have  no  such  scheme  of  Nov.  22,  1904. 
course? — Not  as  a mere  fishery  work.  « T~ p Oill 

17047.  But  in  any  scheme  that  you  would  have 
there  would  be  two  classes  of  work? — So  far  as  con- 
struction goes. 

17048.  You  might  have  clearing  of  rocks  and  that 
sort  of  thing? — For  decked  boats. 

17049.  And  piers  for  only  open  boats? — Yes. 

17050.  What  reason  influenced  the  Department  in 
thinking  that  these  works  could  not  be  done  as  satis- 
factorily, and  at  less  cost  to  the  Department  by  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  Board  of  Works  who  have  an 
engineering  staff  ? — You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Allport  Commission. 

17051.  It  is  a long  time  ago,  but  I have  read  it. 

Please  recall  to  my  mind  the  paragraph  you  are 
thinking  of  ? — The  Allport  Commission  considered  the 
method  then  existing.  That  was  in  1888. 

17052.  That  was  before  either  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  or  the  Department  was  constituted  ? — 

Yes  ; but  the  Fishery  Inspectors  existed  as  a Depart- 
ment then,  and  they  are  practically  the  Department 
to-day.  The  Commission  considered  the  system  by 
which  the  erection  of  those  fishery  piers  was  carried 
out  by,  practically,  three  authorities — the  Board  of 
Works,  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  and  the  County 
Authority. 

17053.  The  Grand  Jury  as  it  was  then  ? — Yes  ; the 
county  authority.  And  they  condemned  that  system. 

17054.  The  site  was  chosen  by  the  Fishery  Inspec- 
tors ; the  execution  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
Board  of  Works — they  had  to  build  wherever  they 
were  told — and  the  county  authority  had  to  maintain 
them.  That  was  the  position  then? — Yes. 

17055.  That  is  not  at  all  the  suggestion  that  I 
make  now  for  your  consideration? — I know,  but  still 
it  involves  as  between  the  bodies  a divided  respon- 
sibility. Where  a fishery  pier  is  concerned  it  is  the 
fishery  authority  that  ought  to  select. 

17056.  They  ought  to  select  roughly  the  locality? — 

Yes. 

17057.  But  would  you  say  they  ought  to  select  the 
site — is  not  that  an  engineering  matter? — But  the 
Fishery  Department  has  got  an  engineer — an  en- 
gineer constantly  employed  on  this  work. 

17058.  Why  should  not  they  be  guided  by  the  en- 
gineer that  is  already  paid  by  the  Government,  in  a 
Department  specially  created  for  this  work? — Well, 
no  ; the  experience  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
is  against  that. 

17059.  It  is  because  of  my  experience  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  that  I suggest  that  both  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  and  the  Department  might 
have  marine  works  done  at  less  cost  if  they  employed 
the  Board  of  Works — it  is  because  of  that  experience? 

— I see  ; but  it  is  new  to  me  that  that  was  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 

17060.  I do  not  say  it  is,  but  I put  it  from  my  own 
personal  point  of  view? — I was  under  the  impression 
that  they  found  that  it  could  be  done  more  cheaply, 
and  that  there  was  more  elasticity  under  a system 
which  required  that  the  work  of  fishery  piers  should 
be  carried  out  by  their  own  engineer  who  was  always 
doing  that  work  and  nothing  else,  and  went  down  and 
settled  with  the  local  people  the  site  and  the  nature 
of  the  accommodation  the  place  required. 

17061.  I am  putting  these  questions  from  my  own 
experience? — My  impression  is  that  that  has  been  re- 
presented to  us  officially  as  the  experience  of  the 
Boaid,  and  that  fact  has  had  great  weight  with  us  in 
bringing  us  to  this  view. 

17062.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Does  your  own  view  coin- 
cide with  it? — It  does  decidedly.  We  have  had  this 
a good  deal  under  consideration.  Now,  under  the 
vote  for  the  Fisheries  Branch  a sum  of  £1,100  is 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  the  staff.  That  sum  in- 
cludes the  salaries  and  expenses  now  paid  to  all  of 
the  scientific  staff,  except  Mr.  Holt  himself. 

17063.  (Chairman). — You  say  that  £1,100  is  needed  ? 

— Is  needed. 

17064.  You  are  paying  that  out  of  the  endowment  ? 

— We  are  paying  £900  of  that  out  of  the  endowment, 
and  that  is  included  in  the  £1,100. 

17065.  How  is  that— have  you  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Treasury  ? — Oh,  we  have  ; several  times. 

17066.  In  the  last  few  years? — We  began  in  re- 
ference to  that,  and  to  some  of  our  clerical  appoint- 
ments, a system  which  I referred  to  in  my  original 
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Nov.  22,  1906.  evidence,  by  -which  salaries  that  ought  to  be  borne  by 
“ . the  votes  are  placed  on  the  endowment.  We  are  not 

Mr.  1.  if.  uui.  piease(j  with  that  system,  and  we  fell  back  on  it  under 
protest,  but  we  did  so  sooner  than  let  the  work  suffer. 

17067.  (Mr.  Micks'). — Under  what  section  of  your 
original  Act  did  you  look  to  the  Treasury  to  pay  such 
expenses  as  those  of  the  scientific  staff  of  your 
Fisheries  Department? — The  vote  passed  for  all 
the  central'  staff  of  the  Department,  for  the  inspec- 
tors and  for  the  expert  staff  and  for  agricultural  and 
technical  instruction,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  section  is  section  6,  sub-section  3. 

17068.  Kindly  read  that  sub-section? — “All  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Department  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  or  the  performance  of  their  duties  under 
this  part  of  this  Act  other  than  expenses  incurred  in 
relation  to  the  Albert  Institution  and  the  Munster 
Institution,  shall,  save  so  far  as  they  are  otherwise 
provided  for  under  any  Act,  to  such  amount  as  may 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  be  paid  out  of  money 
provided  by  Parliament.” 

(Mr.  Broion). — A limitation  comes  in  there? 

17060.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  gives  the  Treasury  the 
absolute  discretion  ? — Yes. 

17070.  (Mr.  Orjilvic). — In  .all  those  cases  where  you 
are  mentioning  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  would  you 
say  whether  the  .amounts  named  take  account  of  the 
minimum  or  mean  salary,  as  in  the  case  of  salaries 
which  are  generally  on  a rising  scale  ? — The  minimum. 
An  additional  inspector  we  consider  necessary  for  the 
fisheries  branch. 

17071.  (Chairman). — There  is  no  legislation  re- 
quired there  ? — No.  The  Treasury  have  considered 
this  matter.  We  have  put  the  cases  before  the 
Treasury,  and  have  not  succeeded  up  to  the  present. 
Well,  we  consider  an  additional  inspector  necessary 
for  the  fisheries  work.  The  time  of  the  two  inspectors 
is  now  so  completely  taken  up  by  the  great  pressure  of 
work  at  the  centre  that  they  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  making  inspections.  They  have  to  do,  be- 
sides, the  work  of  judicial  officers  in  cases  that  the 
fishery  authority  has  to  deal  with.  Before  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Department  there  were  three  Fishery 
Inspectors  who  had  to  do  less  than  one  half  the 
amount  of  work  now  done  by  the  present  two.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  keep  that  close 
touch  with  local  affairs  throughout  the  country  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  practical  direction  of  such 
work ; and  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  gained  in 
former  days,  and  the  great  experience  and  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Green,  they  really  would  be  incapable  of  cop- 
ing with  the  circumstances  which  are  continually 
arising,  and  of  properly  meeting  the  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  fishery  matters  throughout 
the  country.  The  total  I have  put  down  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  staff  that  would  be  necessary,  and  for  the 
transfer  of  the  scientific  officers  to  the  vote  would  be 
£1,100.  Now,  in  the  Veterinary  Branch  no  increase 
of  the  endowment  is  called  for,  but  an  increase  of  the 
vote  amounting  to  £1,100  is  needed,  which  would  pro- 
vide two  additional  transit  inspectors,  who  are  es- 
teemed to  be  necessary.  This  amount  to  include  their 
travelling  expenses. 

17072.  What  would  be  their  functions— The  transit 
inspectors  of  the  Veterinary  Branch  are  now  engaged 
m the  functions  connected  with  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  and  in  addition  to  these  ordinary  func- 
tions we  have  added  entirely  new  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  railway  rates  and  with  the  transit  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  produce. 

17073.  Would  that  be  under  the  Veterinary  Branch  ? 
—We  bring  it  under  the  transit  staff  of  the  Veterin- 
ary Branch  for  the  reason  that  that  transit  staff 
exists,  and  it  was  natural  and  economical  to  add  the 
work  to  the  functions  of  these  men,  who  are  constantly 
travelling  about  the  country. 

17074.  Is  that  the  case  at  present  ?— That  is  the 
case  at  present.  You  had  Mr.  Prentice  before  you 
who  is  the  Superintending  Inspector  of  the  staff.  In 
the  Statistics  Branch  the  work  is  practically  entirely 
voted  money,  and  we  want  an  increase  of 
£1,620  for  further  development  of  the  work,  and  for 
an  addition  to  the  staff  to  meet  this  development  an 
increase  of  £1,665— a total  of  £3,285. 

17075.  T'lra.fc  is  partly  country  enumerators  and 
partly  office  staff  ?— Yes. 

17076.  Anything  else? — I will  mention  it  to  you. 
The  development  of  the  work  involves  special  service 
reports,  produce  returns,  price  returns,  agricultural 
statistics. 


17077.  Imports  and  exports  ?— Yes.  The  increase 
of  the  staff  would  involve  two  inspectors  of  statistics 
This  contemplates  a development  for  about  five  years' 

17078.  Have  you  looked  to  the  Treasury  for  anv 
assistance  here,  or  is  it  a matter  of  the  future  ?— 
We  have  asked  for  assistance,  and  we  have  got  some 
but  not  all.  But  this  is  looking  for  about  five  years 
ahead. 

17079.  It  will  nob  begin  to  be  wanted  for  five 
years? — It  will  begin  to  be  wanted  during  those  five 
years. 

17080.  Any  time? — We  could  begin  on  this  work  at 
once  if  we  had  the  funds. 

17081.  Has  any  application  been  made  as  regards, 
this  additional  work  to  the  Treasury? — Not  as  re- 
gards this. 

17082.  And  has  it  been  decided  by  the  Department 
to  look  for  that  from  the  Treasury  ? — Certainly.  TJuj, 
is  from  the  Parliamentary  vote. 

17083.  (Mr.  Brown).— It  is  partly  vote  and  partly 
not  ? — It  is  all  from  the  vote. 

17084.  (Mr.  Micks). — Take  the  enumerators  for  in- 
stance. Those  enumerators  used  to  discharge  the 
same  duties  for  the  Registrar-General  ? — Yes. 

17085.  And  they  were  necessarily  paid  out  of  the 
vote,  because  the  Registrar-General  had  no  official  en- 
dowment ? — Yes. 

17086.  And,  therefore,  when  this  work  was  handed’ 
over  to  you  the  vote  continued  to  pay  all  these  enu- 
merators, and  now  you  propose  to  increase  the  enu- 
merators very  much,  and  to  ask  for  remuneration  for 
them.  Iis  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

17087.  In  the  same  w.ay  you  want  additional  staff 
officers  ? — Yes.  Now,  in  the  Secretariat  the  staff  is  at 
present  fairly  adequate,  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
chief  staff  officer  has  been  temporarily  withdrawn  for 
work  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Commissions,  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Trinity  College,  but  for 
the  future  work  of  the  staff  an  additional  second- 
division  clerk  would  be  necessary,  to  start  with,  at 
£70  a year.  For  the  Registry  an  additional  clerk  at 
the  same  rate  would  be  necessary ; and  in  the 
Accounts  Branch  a cashier,  at  a salary  of  £190,  with 
£20  risk  money  .added. 

17088.  The  usual  thing  ? — Yes. 

17089.  Have  you  a Cashier’s  Department? — We 
have  an  accountant,  and  he  is  heavily  handicapped 
for  lack  of  a cashier ; and  then  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  one  second-division  clerk  at  £70.  That  would 
be  £280.  Now,  as  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  the 
development  there  would  principally  require  two  as- 
sistant lecturers,  a typist,  and  an  attendant.  I 
should  not  use  the  expression  “ development,”  but  to- 
meet  the  present  demands  of  the  College  of  Science 
these  additions  are  necessary.  About  £360  in  round 
numbers  would  be  required  for  that.  Now,  for  the 
Museum  we  contemplate  having  an  additional  sum 
of  £1,000,  if  we  are  to  proceed.  We  could  develop- 
the  industrial  side  of  the  museum  in  ways  that  I 
have  more  than  once  indicated,  having  a commercial 
Museum  and  a bureau  of  information  attached  to  it. 
For  the  development  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Art  we  set  down  another  £1,000.  All  of  our  in- 
stitutions have  been  one  after  the  other  taken  up  and 
re-organised  by  the  Department — the  College  of 
Science,  the  National  Library,  the  Museum,  and 
partly  the  School  of  Art.  The  Headmaster  in  the- 
School  of  Art  died  in  the  midst  of  a scheme  of  re- 
organisation that  we  had  under  consideration,  and 
that  suspended  work  for  the  time  being. 

17090.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  was  the  date  of  his- 
death  ? — He  is  dead  a considerable  time. 

37091.  About  how  long? — August  1905.  In  the 
meantime  a Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  position 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  was  also- 
asked  to  take  note  of  the  possible  relations  between 
that  Academy  and  the  School  of  Art  was  appointed, 
and  we  were  working  at  a certain  stage  when  the- 
Committee  arose. 

17092.  You  were  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee?— No,  I was  not.  Sir  George  Holmes  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Lord  Windsor,  Lord  Westmeath, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Boland,  m.p.,  and  Mr.  Justice- 
Madden,  were  members.  We  were  unofficially 
informed  that  the  Committee  was  making  im- 
portant recommendations  with  regard  to  our  School 
of  Art,  and  we  were  asked  not  to  proceed  with- 
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the  development  of  the  School  pending  the  receipt 
of  their  report.  Month  after  month  we  were  expect- 
ing and  we  asked  for  that  report,  but  from  one  cause 
or  another,  amongst  them  the  fact  of  Lord  Windsor’s 
getting  ill,  I believe,  the  report  has  been  delayed,  and 
I am  given  to  understand  that  it  will  be  ready  within 
the  next  week,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  consider 
the  recommendations  and  for  the  organisation  of  the 
school  to  be  proceeded  with. 

17093.  The  appointment  was  not  delayed  owing  to 
anv  reorganisation  of  the  whole  arrangements  ? — Well, 
it  was  delayed  on  that  account.  The  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  a head  master  of  such  a school 
was  one  of  those  considered  by  this  Committee  and 
reported  upon,  and  this  was  represented  to  us. 

17094.  You  were  not  waiting  till  another  official 
retired  under  the  65  Rule? — No;  there  was  no  such 
official  in  the  school.  Mr.  Brennan  was  the  last 
official  of  the  school  to  retire  under  that  rule.  Now, 

I think  that  completes  my  statement  of  the  finances 
of  the  Department. 

17095.  (Chairman). — Now,  we  are  going  on  to  the 
next  matter.  Is  that  what  you  have  prepared  as  the 
general  part  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes ; I have  explained 
generally  our  financial  position. 

17096.  But  there  are  one  or  two  fresh  questions  that 
I would  ask  before  you  go,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
matters  that  you  wish  to  speak  about.  There  was 
gome  evidenoe  given  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  ? — 
Well,  if  the  Committee  thought  it  necessary. 

17097.  I only  desire  that  you  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  it. 
You  have  seen  that  evidence? — I have  heard  a report 
made  to  me  by  one  of  our  officers,  who  was  present, 
and  I gathered  from  that  that  a great  deal  of  evidence 
that  I should  like  to  rebut  was  actually  met  in  the 
course  of  the  examination. 

17098.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I think  there  was  one  thing 
that  did  not  appear.  That  was  as  to  what  view  you 
took  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  Museum  and  the  plans  of  the  new  College  of 
Science  ? — The  Board  of  Works  are  the  Board  that  have 
to  deal  with  the  plans  of  the  new  College  of  Science. 
It  only  concerned  the  Museum  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
adjacent  to  their  premises.  Personally,  I should  have 
liked  very  much,  and  I see  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
the  Visitors  being  allowed,  to  see  the  plans,  but  the 
Board  of  Works  had  their  own  reasons. 

17099.  (Chairman). — It  certainly  seems  a pity  that 
they  did  not  allow  them,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Board  of  Works  proceeded  on.  I mean  you  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it? — We  were  only  in  the  position  of 
being  allowed  to  see  the  plans  and  make  observations 
about  the  plans  ourselves  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  building.* 

17100.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — And  you  are  not  consulting 
those  Museum  Visitors  on  the  plans?— No. 

17101.  From  the  Museum  point  of  view  ? — No. 

17102.  The  other  point  was  as  to  their  not  having 
at  a sufficiently  early  stage  before  them  the  Director’s 
Report,  to  make  any  observations  on  their  own  part 
as  to  the  operations  of  the  Museum  for  the  past  year  ? 
— Yes  ; I see  here  one  of  the  points  raised  was  that 
the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  had  been  delayed  unduly  owing  to  the  late 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  Department’s  report  in 
the  appendices  to  which  the  Visitors’  Report  appeared, 
and  that  sufficient  references  to  the  Visitors'  sugges- 
tions were  not  contained  in  the  body,  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s report.  Was  that  the  point? 

17103.  No ; it  was  that  before  they  made  their  re- 
port of  their  observations,  it  was  desirable,  and  in- 
deed necessary  for  them  to  have  before  them  the 
report  of  the  Director,  and  that  the  report  of  the 
Director  was  not  as  a matter  of  fact  laid  before  them 
till  very  late? — I may  tell  you  the  Director  attends 
all  their  meetings.  He  is  in  constant  consultation 
with  them,  and  they  are  probably  in  possession  of 
his  views  about  any  reforms  which  he  might  think  it 
desirable  to  recommend,  in  advance  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

17104.  .So  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  though  the  re- 
port of  the  Director  may  not  be  placed  in  their  hand 


immediately  at  the  close  of  the  year,  they  have  the  Nov.  22,  3908. 
Director  himself  there  to  give  them  every  information  ,,  — • 

— presumably  for  the  Museum  ?— Yes.  Mr' T- 

17105.  (Mr.  Micks). — And  in  may  be  possible  that 
the  Director  himself  very  strongly  disapproves  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  place? — Oh,  yes;  that  is  a pos- 
sibility. 

17106.  And  that  he  may  be  perhaps  glad  of  the  sup- 
port of  this  other  body  to  carry  out  his  views? — I 
should  not  'like  to  make  any  suggestion  of  that  sort.  I 
am  sure  they  suffer  from  no  lack  of  information.  But 
I think  my  better  plan  is  that  if  the  Committee  wish 
to  ask  me  any  questions  I will  be  prepared  to  answer 
them. 

17107.  (Chairman). — What  about  the  Royal  Vet- 
erinary College? — That  is  another  matter.  You  wish 
to  pass  from  the  Museum? 

17108.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  propose  any  increase 
of  the  fund  for  the  Library? — No;  we  recently  re- 
organised the  staff  of  the  Library.  We  did  that  by 
forming  a small  Departmental  Committee  consisting 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library,  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  the  Treasury  Re- 
membrancer, and  myself,  and  we  agreed  upon  recom- 
mendations based  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  and  practically  all  of  those  recommenda- 
tions were  assented  to  by  the  Treasury  and  have  been 
carried  out. 

17109.  And  it  is  thought  that  the  arrangements  are 
adequate  now? — I am  sure  ‘they  are,  so  far  as  the 
staff  are  concerned.  Whether  the  question  of  an  in- 
creased grant  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  the  Board 
should  be  considered  is  another  matter. 

17110.  Yes? — I am  sure  they  could  do  with  an  in- 
creased grant. 

17111.  But  have  they  a sufficient  staff  to  do  the  cata- 
loguing?—Oh,  yes;  I think  they  have.  Practically 
a full  scheme  of  reorganisation  was  carried  into  effect. 

17112.  (Mr.  Ogilme). — There  is  one  point  to  which 
I should  like  to  draw  your  attention.  Mr.  Litton 
Falkiner  brought  before  us  a matter  relating  to  the 
original  letter  by  which  the  Museum  Board  of  Visi- 
tors was  constituted  and  affecting  the  administration, 
and  that  they  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  way 
that  he  said  this  letter  contemplated  their  being  con- 
sulted?— Well,  I have  a printed  document  before  me 
consisting  of  a precis  of  correspondence  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  in  the  days  before  our 
Department  existed,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  Dublin  Museum  and  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  precisely  the  same  points  were  raised 
by  the  Board  of  Visitors  then,  and  they  were  dealt 
with  by  the  Department  that  then  had  control  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  deal  with 
them.  The  Visitors  complained  that  they  were  not 
adequately  consulted  and  the  Department  replied 
that  the  Department  was  solely  and  directly  respon- 
sible for  this  work,  and  added,  “ Their  lordships  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  Visi- 
tors, and  will,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion 
arises,  ask  them  to  advise  on  points  affecting  the 
administration  of  the  Museum,  but  it  appears  to  their 
lordships  that  if  this  advice  were  to  be  extended  to 
matters  of  administration  independently  and  without 
reference  to  their  lordships  confusion  and  difficulty 
would  arise  as  to  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment.” That  correspondence  went  on  for  a long 
time  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  ulti- 
mately Mr.  Acland  informed  the  Visitors  that  they 
might  rest  assured  that  any  ideas  put  forward  by  them 
in  their  Annual  Reports  would  receive  consideration ; 
and  he  added,  “ We  are  glad  to  see  that  such  Reports 
have  been  received  and  considered  by  our  prede- 
cessors.” Now,  precisely  the  same  relation  exists 
between  us  and  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Museum, 
although  the  Department  is  now  on  the  spot  and  not 
across  the  Channel.  We  have  always  given — and  I 
think  this  fact  rather  came  out  in  the  course  of  your 
previous  examination — careful  and  conscientious  con- 
sideration to  anything  that  the  Visitors  of  the 
Museum  put  forward. 

17113..  Have  you  carried  out  any  of  the  changes 
which  they  suggested  ? — Any  of  them  that  were  practic- 
able. Some  of  them  referred  to  matters  that  the  Board 


•Note  by  witness  dated  23rd  February,  1907:— “I  find  that  my  memory  slipped  me  at  this  point.  The  Department,  on  due 
consideration/did  come  to  the  contusion  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  the  submission  of  the  plans  of  the  College  to  the 
Visitors  of  the  Museum : this  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Works.  We  had-as  the  Department  responsible  for  the  Museum  as 
well  as  the  College— satisfied  ourselves  that  everything  possible  had  been  done  by  the  Architect,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  and  the  Board  of 
Workr— the  Department  responsible  for  the  buildings  for  both  institutions,  to  safeguard  any  point  in  which  the  Museum  might  con- 
ceivably be  concerned,” 
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of  Works  could  deal  with,  and  we  have  always  put  the 
thing  before  the  Board  of  Works  where  they  ware  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  always  possible  for  the  Department 
itself  to  carry  out  things  that  are  suggested.  Other 
authorities  have  sometimes  to  be  consulted,  and  I may 
say  that  we  have  put  forward  any  recommendation 
of  the  Visitors  that  seemed  to  us  to  be  practical — and 
that  refers  to  a considerable  number  of  them. 


17114.  The  recommendations  that  rested  within  your 
own  power  and  which  were  found  to  be  advisable  you 
have  put  into  operation  ? — Always. 

17115.  And  there  have  been  such  ? — There  have  been 
some. 

17116.  There  was  a point  about  the  Royal  Veterin- 
ary College,  as  to  the  promise  of  support  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Veterinary  College  Governors  by  the 
Vice-President  and  yourself  ? — Yes.  Well,  that  matter 
stands  in  this  way.  In  addition  to  the  £15,000  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  the  Department  gave  the  Veterinary 
College  a sum  of  £5,000  for  building.  They  requested 
at  a later  stage,  a further  sum  of  money,  and  we 
went  into  the  whole  question  of  the  scope  of  their 
building,  and  the  scope  of  their  College,  with  them, 
in  more  than  one  interview.  • 


17117.  It  was  left  open  in  our  minds  whether  the 
fact  of  their  not  having  replied  to  your  letter  had 
any  bearing  whatever  oni  your  action  in  the  matter  ? — 
It  had  this  important  bearing.  We,  as  I was  saying, 
went  into  the  whole  matter  of  the  scope  of  their 
buildings  with  them,  and  we  got  them  to  bring  their 
scheme  within  what  we  considered  a practicable 
figure,  and  then  we  expressed  to  them  our  great  friend- 
liness to  the  College  and  our  desire  to  assist  it. 

17118.  (Mr.  Micks). — They  acknowledged  that  very 
warmly? — We  brought  the  matter  before  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  and  there,  I may  say,  the  idea  of  giving 
further  assistance  to  the  College  was  favourably  re- 
ceived ; but  the  Board  pointed  out,  on  information 
which  we  placed  before  them,  having  obtained  it  from 
our  inquiries,  that  as  the  College  intended  to  train 
a considerable  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  every 
year,  a number  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  Ire- 
land or  of  the  Department,  and  as  that  number  in- 
cluded a supply  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  equipping  that  College  ought  not  to  be  thrown 
on  the  already  heavily  burdened  endowment  fund  of 
the  Department,  and  the  Board  considered  that  the 
Governors  of  the  College  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
support  from  such  authorities  as  the  War  Office  and 
from  other  sources  besides  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  Department. 


17119.  That  was  the  Irish  Development  Grant? — 
We  suggested  that  they  should  go  to  the  War  Office. 

17120.  And  the  Irish  Development  Grant? — Well, 
we  mentioned  that,  or  anything  rather  than  our  en- 
dowment. If  I may  put  it  so,  we  wished  to  defend 
our  endowment  as  much  as  possible,  and  said,  “ Before 
coming  and  seeking  to  get  the  whole  amount  from  our 
fund  you  must  try  lo  get  it  elsewhere.”  Now,  up  to 
this  moment  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  and  the  Governors 
of  the  College  have  not  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  any  attempt  whatever  to 
ohtain  money  elsewhere.  That  is  the  whole  position. 
The  Board  said  they  would  not  consider  the  matter 
again  till  then. 

1712L.  Would  the  Development  Grant,  having  re- 
gard to  the  claims  on  it,  be  a possible  source  for  them 
-to  look  to  ? — I would  consider  it  to  be  a more  natural 
source,  being  intended  originally  to  be  applied  to  edu- 
cational purposes,  for  the  Veterinary  College  to  ob- 
^rom>  than  it  is  for  some  of  the  other  claims 
that  have  been  made  on  it.  I do  not  say  it  would 
be  any  more  natural  source  than  our  endowment, 
but  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Department,  as  I 
think  I have  shown  to-day,  is  very  heavily  burdened. 

17122.  (Chairman).— Would  it  be  just  to  say  that 
an  expectation  was  held  out  that  they  should  have 
assistance  to  the  extent  of  £300  or  £400  a year?— 
That  was  in  their  ideas.  All  that  was  put  before  the 
Board,  and  we  certainly  said  to  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon,  and  it  was  perfectly  true,  that  we  would  con- 
sider the  whole  matter  favourably,  and  make  a recom- 
mendation to  the  meeting,  but  at  the  same  time,  before 
the  Board,  sat  we  said'  to  Sir  'Christopher  Nixon  that 
"»ve  ,try  some  of  the  other  sources. 

17125.  (Mr.  Micks).— He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
fact  of  your  promise  of  your  good  offices  was  equivalent 
to  a grant  of  £400  a year. 


(Chairman  reads  from  evidence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon). 

17124.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — As  a matter  of  fact  you  hold 
that  the  question  is  still  open  and  that  they  have  not 
yet  had  your  last  word  in  the  matter?— That  is  true 
Let  us  be  clear  about  this  point.  Sir  Kenelm  DigW 
referred'  to  the  negotiations  about  the  programme  of 
the  College.  A sum  is  mentioned  there  of  £400,  and 
it  is  also  vaguely  mentioned  as  £300,  and  even  £200. 
That  was  an  estimate  of  what  the  College  might  get 
if  it  gave  a free  clinic  and  took  in  subscriptions.  I 
do  not  think  £400  was  ever  mentioned.  I think  that 
was  an  outside  figure  I think  £200  was  the  sum  that 
we  considered  might  fairly  be  expected  to  accrue  from 
that  source. 

17125.  (Mr.  Micks).— I have  a note  here  of  the  dis- 
cussion between  Mr.  Gill,  Professor  Cunningham,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Nixon.  (Beads)  ? — Well,  I thinV 

that  £400  is  the  largest  they  mention. 

17126.  (Chairman  readis  further  evidence.) — Wit- 
ness.— I am  only  questioning  the  amount,  and  assum- 
ing that  it  was  £200,  the  undertaking  that  was  more 
or  less  given  then  has  been  carried  out  in  effect.  We 
have  decided  to  give  £200  a year  to  the  College.  We 
give  it  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research,  which 
is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  College,  and  the  grant 
covers  that  amount. 

17127.  (Mr.  Micks). — Before  you  leave  that,  the 
letter  that  was  written  by  the  Department  to  Sir 
Christopher  Nixon  recently  does  not  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Board  sanctioned  payment 
of  £200  a year  for  scientific  research? — It  was  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  to  them  when  we  had 
heard  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  obtain  aid  from 
other  funds  and  when  we  would  be  in  a position  to 
announce  the  aid,  generally,  that  we  would  give. 

17128.  But  there  was  a grant  made  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  £200  a year  which  has 
not  yet  been  paid  to  the  College? — No;  that  is  part, 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  recommendation,  as  you  will 
see  if  you  look  at  the  Minutes. 

17129.  I have  looked  into  the  Minutes  very  care- 
fully and  I have  seen  that  the  Board  passed  a re- 
commendation for  a new  £200  a year  to  the  College, 
and  that  the  fact  of  that  amount  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  was  not  notified  to  Sir  Christopher 
Nixon  ? — It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  do  so 
until  we  heard  from  them  as  to  their  application 
elsewhere. 

17130.  Is  that  sum  of  £200  a year  now  at  their 
disposal  for  scientific  research  under  the  sanction  cf 
the  Board  of  Agriculture? — Yes. 

17131.  Quite  recently.  That  was  in  April,  1906  ?— 
Yes ; that  is  a contingent  grant.  We  expected  long 
before  this  to  have  had  some  answer  from  them. 

17132.  Did  you  say  it  was  a contingent  grant?— 
It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  scheme  that  they 
put  before  the  Board  for  aid  to  the  College.  If  you 
look  at  our  Minutes  you  will  see  that  that  is  so.  The 
Board  dealt  with  the  scheme  as  a whole  and  did  not 
necessarily  grant  the  £200. 

17133.  I think  you  will  find  that  the  £200  is  separate 
altogether  from  everything  else  they  applied  for — the 
£400  .and  £10,000? — No.  The  case  stands  as  I have 
explained  it.  As  I have  said,  it  was  not  intended  to 
be  put  to  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  in  that  letter.  I 
think,  if  I may  say  so,  a good  deal  of  this 
difficulty  has  arisen  necessarily  from  the  fact  that 
Sir  Christopher  Nixon  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man. 
The  Veterinary  College  is  not  altogether  his  sole  pre- 
occupation, and  perhaps  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  all 
that  he  would  have  done  otherwise. 

17134.  Have  you  the  Minutes  there  before  you?— I 
have  not.  We  did  not,  you  know,  communicate  the- 
Minute  to  the  Governors.  That  is  not  our  custom. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter: — “The  Depart- 
ment and  the  Agricultural  Board  are  of  opinion  that 
the  College  authorities  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
part  of  its  requirements  from  other  sources,  of  which- 
the  Ireland  Development  Grant  is  suggested  as  one.” 
And  then  follows  a suggestion  about  applying  to  the 
War  Office.  The  date  is  20th  April,  1906. 

17135.  What  page  is  the  Minute? 

17136.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  is  page  260.  (Witness). — 
The  matter  is  not  closed  at  present.  It  is  pending  the 
answer  of  the  Governors. 

17137.  (Mr.  Micks). — That  has  not  been  communi- 
cated to  them  yet?— Because  we  have  been  expecting 
to  get  into  closer  communication. 

17138.  But  you  will  he  able  to  give  it  to  them.  That 
is  not  contingent  on  anything  ? 
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17139.  (Chairman). — There  is  just  one  matter  I wish 
to  mention  to  you.  We  shall  hear  from  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  something  about  the  Munster  Insti- 
tute but  in  the  evidence  given  before  us  your  name 
wa8  mentioned. — I do  not  know  whether  you  wish 
to  say  anything  ? — I do  not  want  to  go  into  it.  The 
only  thing  I care  to  say  about  that  is  this.  Yi-vi  have 
heard  our  policy  for  agricultural  education  fully  de- 
scribed 

17140.  Yes ; but  this  is  almost  more  a personal 
matter  than  a question  of  general  policy.  I think  it 
was  rather  that  there  was  some  complaint  of  a letter 
or  speech  of  yours  ? — Oh,  I should  like  to  mention  the 
circumstances. 

17141.  I thought  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  say 
something  about  it? — About  the  actual  circumstances 
that  occurred.  The  Governors  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  an  annual  prize  distribution  and  those  func- 
tions were  going  on  under  the  Departmental  regime 
and  were  carried  on  by  the  Governors.  One  day,  at 
the  period  when  such  a prize  distribution  was  to  come 
off,  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  we  re- 
ceived information  at  the  Department  that  no  pre- 
parations whatsoever  had  been  made  for  this  annual 
prize  distribution,  and  we  were  put  in  a very  un- 
pleasant dilemma.  Now,  the  Governors  gave  us  no 
notification  of  their  intention  to  cease  these  functions 
as  part  of  their  policy  in  resigning. 

17142.  I do  not  want  to  say  anything  at  all  to  widen 
the  breach  that  has  arisen  between  you  and  the  Gov- 
ernors 1 — I only  say  that  it  came  as  the  culmination 
of  a good  deal  of  trial  to  the  patience  of  some  of  us 
in  the  matter,  and  possibly  I said  things  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  that  I certainly  would  prefer  not  to 
have  said.  I have  great  respect  for  the  Governors. 

17143.  And  I suppose  you  would  gladly  welcome 
some  way  in  which  the  matter  could  be  arranged  ? — 
Oh,  I should. 

17144.  And  that  they  should  assist  and  co-operate 
in  carrying  on  the  work? — Yes ; but  then  I should 
like  to  say  that  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  has  been 
due  to  insistence  upon  certain  legal  rights  or  sup- 
posed rights.  Well,  I am  not  a lawyer  and  I cannot 
say  whether  we  have  adhered  to  the  legal  position 
correctly  or  not.  I believe  we  have;  but  assuming 
that  tfiat  exists  as  a difficulty  I regard  it  as  a com- 
paratively small  point,  a difficulty  which  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  our  scheme  of  agricultural  education. 
If  it  requires  to  be  remedied  I think  the  way  to  remedy 
it  is  to  have  that  provision  removed  from  the  Act  by 
an  amending  Act  rather  than  endeavour  to  re-adjust 
or  disorganise  our  educational  policy  in  order  to  meet 
a somewhat  minute  legal  difficulty.  I am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Sir  Kenebn,  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  this  personal  reference  to  the 
Governors. 

17145.  I think  you  have  said  all  that  you  need  say. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  would  care  to  put  in 
this  letter  on  another  matter.  (Letter  handed  to  wit- 
ness) ?— -This  is  from  Kynochs.  I am  sorry  I did  not 
have  this  at  the  time  I was  speaking  of  the  Fishery 
Branch.  I should  like  very  much  to  put  it  in.  Shall 
1 read  it? 

17146.  Yes,  and  the  covering  letter  ? — It  is  from  the 
Managing  Director  of  Kynoch:  — 


“ Kynoch,  Limited, 

“ Lion  Works,  Witton,  Birmingham, 

“ 3rd  Jvly,  1906. 

“ The  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  Fisheries 
Branch,  Dublin. 


Nov.  22,  1906. 
Mr.  T.  P.  GilL 


“ Sir, — We  understand  that  a Commission  is  sitting 
in  Dublin  on  the  working  of  the  Irish  Department  for 
Agriculture.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  work  done 
at  Arklow  by  your  Department  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Commission.  If  it  his  not  we  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  pass  the  enclosed  remarks  on  to  them. 


“ We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ For  Kynoch,  Limited, 


“ A.  Cocking,  Director.” 


" Kynoch,  Limited, 

" Lion  Works,  Witton,  Birmingham, 

“3rd  July,  1906. 

“ Kynoch,  Limited,  have  a branch  factory  working  at 
Arklow  employing  about  350  work  people.  The  fishing 
industry  together  with  Kynoch’s  industry,  the  brick 
works  and  the  rock  quarries,  constitute  the  sole 
source  of  employment  at  Arklow,  and  when  all  of 
these  are  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  harbour 
it  follows  that  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is  seriously 
affected  when  the  harbour  is  silted  up  to  a point  which 
makes  it  unuseful.  Kynoch,  Limited,  during  the  past 
eleven  years  have  seen  the  towns  and  industries  al- 
most brought  to  ruin  by  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the 
harbour,  and  two  years  ago  matters  had  become  so 
bad  as  to  threaten  the  town  with  starvation.  The 
Harbour  Commissioners  were  quite  powerless  to  im- 
prove matters,  and  no  Government  Department  would 
acknowledge  responsibility  or  assist  in  improving  the 
harbour.  The  Department  for  Agriculture,  recognis- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  situation,  took  the  matter  up 
in  a business-like  way.  They  caused  a new  dredger 
to  be  built  and  put  it  to  work  on  the  bar  at  the  har- 
bour with  the  result  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
has  now  been  completely  cleared,  and  the  harbour  has 
been  put  into  a thorough  working  condition,  which  has 
restored  a satisfactory  financial  position  to  the  har- 
bour even  after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  dredging. 
The  industries  of  the  town,  including  the  fishing,  nave 
been  able  to  continue,  and  are  probably  in  a more 
prosperous  condition  now  than  they  have  ever  been  in. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  thorough  action 
of  the  Department  for  Agriculture  the  harbour  must 
have  been  bankrupt,  and  the  town  would  have  been 
practically  ruined.  Kynoch,  Limited,  recognise  the 
enormous  benefit  which  Arklow  has  derived  from 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  this  matter,  and 
wish  to  add  their  thanks  to  those  which  aTe  given  by 
the  whole  town. 

“ For  Kynoch,  Limited, 

“ A.  Cocking,  Director.” 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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FORTY-NINTH  PUBLIC  SITTING.— FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  23rd,  1906. 

At  35,  Great  George’s  Street,  Westminster. 

Present : — 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  k.c.,  g.c.b.  (Chairman). 

Mr.  F.  G.  Oghlvie,  c.b.  I Mr.  W.  L.  Micks. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Taylor,  c.b.  (Secretary). 


Mr.  George  Fletcher,  f.g.  s.,  further  examined. 


17147.  (Chairman). — You  had  not  concluded  your 
evidence  -when  you  were  here  yesterday? — I think, 
sir,  I had  very  nearly  come  to  an  end.  There  are 
• only  two  heads  -left,  and  one  of  them — the  question 
of  finance  has  been  largely  covered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. There  are  only  a few  matters  that  I 
wish  to  supplement.  I think  the  next  head  I had 
to  deal  with  was  the  question  of  industries,  about 
which  I have  very  little  to  say.  At  some  time  or 
other  a full  statement  has  been  asked  for  as  to  the 
aid  given  in  the  form  of  dareot  grants  from  the  De- 
partment and  capitation  grants  under  county 
schemes  ; that  (Appendices  Nos.  ) is  the  Statement. 
There  are  two  lists  there,  one  deals  with  grants  given 
direotly  from  the  Department  to  various  industries, 
totalling  up  to  some  £6,000  odd,  and,  the  second, 
capitation  grants  given  through  local  committees, 
totalling  up  to  £4,861.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  aid 
given  in  many  other  ways,  through  Scholarships,  and 
also  through  the  various  county  teachers  of  industrial 
subjects.  Those  are  the  grants  given  in  those  two 
distinct  forms,  capitation  grants  and  direct  aid,  and  it 
is  a full  statement  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1904-05. 
I don’t  know  that  I need  say  anything  more  about 
that ; I thought  it  would  be  convenient  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  have  the  full  statement. 


17148a.  Do  you  wish  to  direct  our  attention  to  any 
particular  matter  in  the  statement?— I think  not,  sir, 
I am  quite  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  but  I 
don’t  know  that  any  arise. 

17149.  (Mr.  Micks). — Did  you  make  any  rough 
estimate  that  would  enable  you  to  say  so  much  a year 
for  giving  general  -assistance  not  included  in  this  ? — It 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  aid,  qua 
aid,  to  an  industry,  and  purely  educational  aid. 

17150.  (Chairman). — What  do  you  regard  at  pre- 
sent as  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Act  upon 
your  assistance  to  industries,  do  you  follow 
me?— Quite.  I will  tell  you  in  a word.  First  of 
au,  then,  so  far  as  industries  which  may  be  fairly 
described  as  rural  are  concerned— and  you  are  aware 
tne  definition  of  rural  industries  is  not  very  clear— 
we  have  full  powers,  that  is  to  say  the  assistance 
eien  be  outside  the  domain  of  instruction. 

Where  however,  we  aTe  dealing  with  industries  that 
are  not  rural,  aid  may  only  he  given  in  respect  of 
ijnstructaon  as  defined  by  Section  30. 

« i-  is,  a,  sufficient  answer  for  my  purpose, 

the  limitation  of  the  aid  given  for  technical  instruc- 
tion as  defined  by  Section  30  is  the  limit  applicable 
pdustraes  that  are  not  rural  industries  ?— The 
definition  in  'Section  30  controls  the  aid  given  in 
respwt  of  industries  that  are  not  rural,  and8to  such 

%£%?  gIven  may  136  in  W*t  ofS 


Without  going  into  the  legal  question  what 
ln  Practice,  do  you  consider  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  rural  industries— is  the  mere  fact  of 
an  industry  being  carried  on  in  the  <ZiZ 
mining  or  quarrying  and  so  on.  s-nffieW  7’ 


wSttqAarrjmg{a,,{1  80  on-  sufficient  to’  bring  it 


that  section  is  cjusdem  generis  with  “ agriculture” 

which  is  mentioned  in  the  same  section? No  we 

might,  I think,  interpret  it  as  including  woollen  weav- 
ing in  Kilkenny. 

17154.  Why?— Because  you  have  -there  the  em- 
ployment of  those  engaged  in  rural  -areas,  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  in  a sense  ancillary  to 
agriculture. 

17155.  If  identically  the  same  industry  was  carried 
on  within  the  Borough  of  Kilkenny  as  is  carried  on 
three  or  four  miles  off,  and  if  -there  was  no  employ- 
ment of  -any  one  living  -in  the  country  would  you 
regard  it  -as  -an  urban  industry  ? — Yes. 

17156.  In  the  practice  of  the  Department  it  does 
not  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  industry,  but 
on  -the  character  of  the  locality  in  whicli  it  is  carried 
on,  and  the  character  of  the  people  employed  in  it?— 
That  is  so,  that  -is  the  view  we  act  on. 

17157.  Therefore,  it  does  not  turn,  in  the  view  of 
the  Department,  on  the  nature  of  the  industry,  but 
upon  -these  circumstances  which  I have  mentioned, 
the  character  of  the  place  where  'it  is  carried  on,  and 
whether  or  not  the  people  who  are  employed  there 
live  in  the  country  or  -the  town  ?— It  does  to  some  ex- 
tent turn  upon  the  nature  of  the  town  and  of  the 
industry,  but  where  you  have  an  industry  which  may 
be  situated  within  the  borders  of  an  urban  area,  but 
the  beneficiaries,  so  to  say,  -are  rural  dwellers,  that 
entirely  alters  the  situation,  it  is  virtually  an  in- 
dustry auxiliary  to  -agriculture. 

17158.  Mr.  Gill  told  us  in  his  evidence  when  first 
called  that  he  was  in  favour,  I tl'nink  steps  were  taken 
to  that  end,  of  promoting  an  alteration  in  the  Act  by 
striking  out  the  word  “ rural”  ? — Yes. 

17159. . As  f-ar  as  you  know,  do  you  consider  that 
to  be  still  the  view  of  the  Department,  or  not?— I 

virnav60’  1 be^ey®  I ■am  right  in  saying  so. 

17160.  (Mr.  Micks). — According  to  the  opinion  you 
have  received  is  the  Kilkenny  Woollen  Mill  -a  rural 
industry  ? — We  have  received  no  opinion,  we  have 
not  been  advised. 

But  I mean  according  to  the  general  opinion 
you  have  received,  do  you  consider  the  Kilkenny 
mul  a rural  industry  ? — We  have  not  received  any 
legal  opinion. 

17162.  Do  you  regard  it  as  a rural  or  an  industry 
not  rural  •—We  regard  it  -as  a rural,  otherwise  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  giving  it  the  aid  we  are. 
t r iae,  17165). 

17163.  (Chairman). — I was  careful  in  putting  the 
question  to  inquire  what'  was  your  practice,  not  what 
the  legal  view  is. 

17164.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  at  because  that  is  a place 
where  wool  grown  by  the  farmers  is  made  into  cloth? 

In  part,  and  in  part  beoause  it  concerns  the  rural 
dwellers. 

17165.  (Mr.  Ogilvic). — Then  your  aid  in  that  par- 
ticular case  is  given  to  -an  institution  which  you  re- 
gard as  coming  within  the  definition  of  aural  in- 
dustries, and  it  is  not  -a  case  of  aid  in.  'the  way  of 
technical  instruction  ?— I beg  your  pardon,  I am 
afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  I made  a statement  a moment 
ago  that  I would  like  to  recall,  I said  we  would  not 
be  justified  in  giving  -aid  in  the  case  of  Kilkenny 
if  it  were  not  -a  rural  industry,  I ought  to  say  that 
the  aid  we  are  giving  we  should  claim  is  within  the 
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definition  of  Section  30,  and,  therefore,  might  be 
given  anywhere.  (Witness  adds  to  his  answer  to 
question  17162)  : — "In  the  case  of  Kilkenny,  however, 
the  aid  given  is  in  respect  of  technical  instruction, 
and  therefore,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  industry 
be  regarded  as  an  urban  or  a rural  industry.”  That 
is  all  I have  to  say  generally  on.  the  question  of 
industries.  You  will  allow  me,  sir,  under  the  head- 
ing of  “ Relations  with  other  Departments  ” to  say 
something  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board.  The  question  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  in  the  Congested  Districts  is  being 
dealt  with  elsewhere,  but  it  was  brought  before  this 
Committee  by  Canon  O’Riordan,  of  Kerry,  who  com- 
plained about  overlapping,  and  I would  like  an  a few 
words  to  state  our  position  in  this  matter.  I be- 
lieve that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Depart- 
ment came  to  work  in  congested  areas  is  well  known. 
When  the  Department  first  commenced  its  work  we 
were  precluded  hy  the  Act  (Sect.  18)  from 
spending  any  of  the  Department’s  funds  in 
congested  areas ; that  restriction  was  removed 
by  Section  85  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1903, 
which  repealed  the  whole  section.  Then  we 
were  at  liberty  to  spend  the  Department’s  endow- 
ment in  congested  areas  equally  with  non  -congested 
areas,  but,  whereas  our  funds  had  been  previously 
wholly  allocated  for  non-congested  areas,  with  this 
additional  duty  thrown  upon  us,  the  butter  had  to 
be  spread  out  more  thinly,  it  had  to  cover  a largely 
increased  area.  At  the  same  time  the  County  Com- 
mittees were  exceedingly  anxious  to  extend  thedr 
schemes  over  the  congested  areas,  and  feeling  ran 
very  high  at  the  time,  particularly  in  Kerry,  be- 
cause they  were  very  anxious  to  extend  their  county 
schemes  over  the  congested  areas.  They  did  so,  and  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in 
that  way.  Looking  through  the  returns  I find  we 
have  already  held,  in  congested  areas  alone,  seventy- 
five  of  these  itinerant  courses  in  domestic  economy, 
and  thirty-five  courses  of  manual  instruction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rough  cost  of  all  that  work  has 
been  about  £3,100,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  estimate 
closely,  because  we  have  no  barriers,  we  work  over 
the  whole  area  without  restriction.  That  amount, 
has  been  taken  to  some  extent  at  all  events, 
from  non-congested  funds.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  Committee  that  the  Congested  Dis- 
tricts Board  made  a grant  equal  to  about  £3,000 
for  one  year  only,  that  went  very  largely,  however, 
for  agriculture  and  live  stock  schemes  in  congested 
areas,  leaving  ,a  sum  of  less  than  £800  to  come 
to  technical  instruction.  A sum  of  about  £1,200 
came  from  rates,  the  remainder  then  has  had  to 
come  out  of  money  which  had  previously  been  allo- 
cated to  non-congested  areas.  I think,  sir,  it  is 
hardly  a fair  position  that  we  are  placed  in,  that  of 
having  duties  in  connection  with  congested  areas 
without  funds  for  the  carrying  of  them  out.  So  far 
as  agricultural  schemes  are  concerned  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  decided  to  hand  over  £2,000  per 
annum  to  the  Department,  but  so  far  as  technical 
instruction 's  concerned,  no  such  aid  has  been  given, 
and  that  will  be  felt  very  acutely  in  future  years, 
for  this  is  the  position  : we  have  powers,  and,  clearly, 
duties  in  connection  with  technical  instruction  in  the 
congested  areas,  and  we  have  no  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

17166.  (Mr.  Micks). — Part  of  the  local  rates  are 
applicable  ? — Part  are  applicable,  but  they  caunot  be 
expected  to  cover  it. 

17167.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  felt  bound  to 
start  domestic  economy  in  the  districts  where  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  also  carry  on  similar  classes  ? — 
Not  that  we  are  bound  in  respect  of  a contribution 
from  the  rates,  but,  ethically,  we  are  bound  to  do  the 
best  we  can. 

17168.  (Chairman). — Your  position  is  somewhat 
different.  As  I understand  the  prohibition  to  spend 
any  part  of  the  Endowment  applied  equally  to  the 
technical  instruction  as  well  as  to  agricultural? — 
Quite  so. 

17169.  And  there  is  also  a restriction,  of  course,  as 
to  the  £55,000 — you  cannot  go  beyond  that  anyhow  ? — 
No. 

17170.  But  it  prevented  your  applying  any  part 
of  the  £55,000  to  the  Congested  Districts? — It  did  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899. 


17171.  Then,  coming  to  the  Act  of  1903,  which  re-  Nov.  23,  1906. 
pealed  that  provision,  you  have  now  the  power  to  „ — 

apply  the  endowment  to  the  Congested  Districts,  but  Sr. iie°rgu 
you  have  no  addition  to  the  endowment,  and  practi-  y G s ’ 
cally  you  are  limited  in  funds  in  that  way  ? — Yes, 
we  have  been  placed  in  a very  invidious  position — 
additional  duties  without  additional  funds,  because, 
although  we  recognise  the  very  great  need  for  de- 
veloping rural  education  in  congested  areas  as  far  as 
it  can  possibly  be  extended,  we  are  really  in  a posi- 
tion of  having  to  restrict  it. 

17172.  Do  either  of  these  lists  which  you  handed 
in  show  a distinction  between  scheduled  and  non- 
scheduled  areas? — No,  but  they  do  not  include 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy. 

17173.  (Mr.  Micks). — Is  your  only  expenditure  in 
the  Congested  District  on  the  technical  side,  instruc- 
tion given  in  domestic  classes,  and  a couple  of  lace 
classes? — Three  or  four  classes.  I have  prepared  a 
map  which  shows  the  classes  which  have  been  held 
in  the  congested  areas  under  the  Department.  The 
green  patches  represent  courses  in  domestic  economy, 
the  red  ones,  courses  in  manual  instruction,  and  the 
nineteen  blue  ones  industrial  classes  in  Donegal  and 
elsewhere. 

17174.  (Chairman). — Then,  up  to  the  coming  in 
force  of  the  Act  of  1903  what  was  the  position? — 

There  was  vary  little  work  indeed  done  in  the  con- 
gested areas,  and  that  could  only  be  done  in  respect 
of  rate. 

17175.  Have  we  anything  to  show  since  1903  the 
amounts  which  have  been  expended  out  of  the  en- 
dowment?— Roughly,  £1,100.  What  is  really  of 
serious  importance  is  that  we  are  unable  to  develop 
the  schemes  in  these  districts,  and  that  leads  to  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  I am  bound  to  say  that  the 
present  system  under  which  two  central  authorities 
operate  in  the  same  area,  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  is  very  inconvenient.  Everything  either  body 
can  do  to  prevent  friction  and  avoid  overlapping  has 
been.  done.  In  my  own  relations  with  the  officers  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  I Lave  always  received 
the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  and  I be- 
lieve there  has  been  a sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  Boards  to  prevent  overlapping.  But  overlap- 
ping undoubtedly  does  exist. 

17176.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I thought  from  what  I saw 
in  some  places  that  there  was  a very  distinct  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  work  of  the  two  bodies.  I 
gathered  that  your  work  was  restricted  to  giving  in- 
struction in  the  operations  of  lace-making,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  that  when  sufficient  instruction 
had  been  given  the  duties  of  your  representatives 
ceased,  whereas  in  the  oase  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Congested  Districts  Board  their  instructors  continued 
to  operate,  and  acted,  perhaps,  in  a small  extent  in 
instructing  new  pupils,  but  to  a greater  extent  as 
agents  organising  the  distribution  of  the  production  ? — 

That  is  so.  I do  not  know,  however,  that  there  is  so 

great  a difference  as  at  first  appears.  When  I was  first 

examined  I understood  from  Mr.  Micks  that  in  the 

case  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  the  Board  made  ■> 

itself  wholly  responsible  for  the  expense  of  the  classes. 

(Mr.  Micks). — No. 

(Witness). — Of  course  we  do  not  do  that.  There 
•is  no  great  difference  now,  because  in  some  of  our 
schools  the  teachers  are  allowed  by  the  County  Com- 
mittees to  do  something  in  the  way  of  collecting  the 
work  and  marketing  it. 

17177.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — I believe  in  the  case  of  the 
other  instructors  they  continue  to  act  practically  as 
managers  of  that  aspect  of  the  work,  in  the  area 

(Mr.  Micks). — They  .act  as  brokers. 

17178.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Yes,  putting  out  the  work  to 
suitable  parties,  and  seeing  it  come  in  and  put  to- 
gether, a very  necessary  function,  but  a function  I 
gather  quite  in  extension  of  anything  you  would  con- 
sider proper  to  continue  when  the  work  had  passed 
through  the  instruction  stage? — We  do  not  do  that. 

As  to  whether  somethinig  of  the  sort  ought  to  be  done 
in  congested  areas  is  another  question. 

17179.  We  .are  not  to  take  you  as  saying  that  if 
all  the  work  in  congested  areas  were  handed  over  you 
would  consider  that  sort  of  work  as  unnecessary? — 

Please  do  not  take  me  as  saying  that,  we  have  never 
had  the  chance  of  doing  it. 

17180.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  ouewith  your  pre- 
sent powers  to  spend  money  in  payment  of  a person 
to  act  as  a broker  for  home  industries  as  carried  on 
6 G 2 
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in  the  Congested  Districts  area.  It  would  not  be  a 
proper  expenditure  of  your  money? — I think  it  is 
clearly  within  our  powers  in  the  case  of  a rural  in- 
dustry. 

17181.  Then,  if  you  were  put  in  possession  of 
sufficient  funds  you  would  be  prepared  to  undertake 
the  duties? — Yes. 

17182.  (Mr.  Micks).— As  a matter  of  fact  you  do 
something  in  that  direction  now? — Yes,  we  do,  but 
it  is  a very  delicate  and  difficult  matter,  and  has  not 
been  done  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  under  the 
Congested  Districts  Board,  but  still  I regard  it  as 
quite  a necessary  corollary  of  organising  a lace  class 
that  you  should  find  an  outlet  for  the  products. 

17183.  You  would  continue  the  methods  of  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board? — I think  so.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  have  all  the  machinery  for  doing  it.  I was 
perfectly  astonished  when  I came  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  work  in  the  congested  and  non-congested 
areas  to  find  how  much  work  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  courses  by  the  automatic  expansion  of  the 
schemes.  The  expansion  had  taken  place  almost  un- 
consciously, and  oould  go  on  to  a very  much  larger  ex- 
tent if  we  had  the  funds. 

17184.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Are  you,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
doing  just  that  sort  of  work  in  these  very  poor  areas 
which  are  not  technically  congested? — We  are,  and  I 
should  like  to  say  here  there  are  many  areas  outside 
those  scheduled  which  need  special  treatment  quite  as 
much  as  those  inside.  Under  the  conditions  under 
which  the  districts  are  scheduled  a very  large  number 
of  Congested  Districts  are  left  out  because  of  the  one- 
fifth  rule.  I suppose  that  must  have  been  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience,  but  because  our  schemes 
operate  through  local  authorities,  and  very  generally, 
we  can  deal  with  these  poor  districts  quite  con- 
veniently. 

17185.  Do  these  poor  districts,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
receive  without  discrimination  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  local  authorities  operating  under  you? — I believe 
they  do.  From  time  to  time  on  the  County  Commit- 
tees one  has  urged  the  special  claim  of  these  districts 
because  they  were  poor  and  because  something  more 
ought  to  be  done  for  them.  I do  not  foT  a moment  say 
that  all  has  been  done  that  should  be  done.  Blit  the 
limit  is  a financial  limit,  the  difficulty  a financial 
difficulty.  In  some  cases,  although,  as  I said,  we  have 
been  endeavouring  not  to  overlap,  we  have  teachers  of 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  teachers  of  the  De- 

artment  operating  in  the  same  centre  and  in  the  same 

uilding.  There  is  an  instance  at  Cahirciveen  and 
another  at  Kiltimagh.  It  is  done,  however,  with  the 
knowledge  of  both  Departments.  In  Leitrim  we  got 
an  application  from  the  -County  Committee  to  lend  the 
Department’s  domestic  economy  equipment  for  use  by 
a teacher  paid  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Of 
course,  we  were  very  glad  to  do  it,  though  it  involves 
a solecism.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Board  were  trained  by  the  Department.  I do 
not  mention  that  as  a difficulty,  but  I hope  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  present  state  of  things  calls  for  some 
amendment. 

17186.  (Mr.  Micks). — Which  body  first  opened  its 
classes  at  these  places? — I think  the  classes  of  the 
Board  were  in  existence. 

17187.  Then,  the  overlapping  would  come  from  the 
Department? — There  wa3  consultation  between  the 
Board  and  the  Department  in  both  cases,  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  the  course  adopted.  What  was  done  was 
done  with  our  eyes  open. 

17188.  Was  there  a conference  between  the  officials 
of  the  Department  as  to  whether  a second  school 
should  be  opened  in  Cahirciveen  and  Kiltimagh? — 
There  was. 

17189.  And  the  Congested  Districts  Board  officials 
approved  of  the  opening  of  a second  school  ? — Yes.  1 
think  I can  say  that  quite  definitely. 

17190.  Then,  you  can  not  call  that  objectionable 
overlapping  ?— Yes,  I can,  and  I think  we  can  say 
that  although  we  agreed  that  the  thing  might  be  done, 
the  method  of  having  two  classes  under  two  authori- 
ties inspected  by  two  sets  of  inspectors  is  not  a good 

17191.  (Chairman). — I gather  that  you  say  it  worked 
well  in  practice,  but  was  objectionable  in  principle? — 
The  relations  have  been  quite  harmonious.  I believe 
the  Congested  Districts  Board  have  withdrawn  their 
teacher  from  Cahirciveen.  There  was  one  point  not, 
I think,  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  when  he  was  deal- 
ing yesterday  with  finance.  If  we  are  to  take  over 
the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  the  higher  stand- 


ards of  the  National  schools  we  must,  of  course,  have 
funds. 

17192.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— Had  any  arrangement  been 
made  as  to  how  these  funds  were  to  be  obtained  or 
had  any  agreement  been  come  to  between  you  and’ the 
Board  when  the  circular  on  the  subject  was  issued?— 
No. 

17192a.  You  mean  to  say  that  circular  saying  the 
work  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Department  was  is- 
sued without  knowledge  of  the  Department  ?— Without 
the  knowledge,  and  it  caused  the  very  greatest  sur- 
prise, because  although  we  were  quite  willing  to  under- 
take it  if  we  got  the  funds,  we  had  no  funds,  and 
until  we  have  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  it  over. 

17193.  And  there  had  been  no  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Departments  that  such  a statement 
should  be  made?— No.  In  this  connection  I would 
refer  you  to  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Education.  The  Consul- 
tative Committee  and  ultimately  both  the  National 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  were  of 
opinion  that  the  National  Board  might  take  the 
domestic  economy  classes  in  the  lower  standards  of 
National  Schools,  but  that  the  upper  standards  would 
be  better  worked  by  the  Department.  But  I am  right 
in  saying  there  was  no  understanding  that  the  work 
was  to  be  definitely  handed  to  the  Department. 

17194.  There  could  be  no  such  understanding  with- 
out an  arrangement  as  to  funds? — It  must  be  con- 
tingent upon  that,  and  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  funds. 

17195.  (Mr.  Brown). — From  what  source  was  it  ex- 
pected at  the  time  that  funds  would  be  provided?— 
There  is  only  one  source — the  Treasury.  I cannot  tell 
you,  if  funds  should  come,  whether  they  would  com* 
through  the  Vote  -for  the  National  Board  or  for  the 
Department. 

17196  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— It  was  at  the  time  a charge 
upon  elementary  education? — Undoubtedly. 

17197.  And  whether  the  funds  for  such  projected 
work  by  your  Department  came  directly  from  Parlia- 
ment or  through  the  National  Board  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  cost  of  funds  for  elementary  educa- 
tion?— That  should  be  clearly  understood  if  any  ar- 
rangement is  come  to._  An  agreement  must  be  con- 
tingent an  the  funds  being  provided. 

17198.  It  is  a very  important  shortage? 

17199.  There  is  only  one  other  point  with  regard  to 
finance,  which  has  been  very  fully  dealt  with.  The 
Secretary  said  yesterday  we  should  have  a shortage  of 
£6,000  this  year,  indeed,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
we  would  ibe  £2,000  in  debt.  In  other  words,  toe  allo- 
cations for  the  current  year  will  involve  more  than  the 
income.  At  toe  beginning  of  this  year,  that  is,  1st 
August,  1906,  we  Lad  -a  balance  of  £4,270  available. 
As  a matter  of  fact  our  central  expenditure  amounts  to 
a very  considerable  sum  for  which  we  have  only  £4,000, 
the  annual  vote  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board 
for  central  purposes.  The  summer  courses  that  we 
conducted*  last  year  cost  £3,700.  Besides  that  there 
are  a number  of  other  sources  of  expenditure.  I 
only  mention  this  fact  to  show  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely without  funds,  and  that  when  the  criticism  is 
urged  that  the  Department  will  not  make  a grant,  the 
answer  is  that  the  Department  has  devoted  practically 
the  whole  of  its  endowment  money  to  the  various  local 
authorities.  The  question  of  funds  is,  in  my  branch, 
an  exceedingly  serious  one. 

17200.  I hope  with  reference  to  your  statement  that 
you  have  allocated  this  year  £2,000  more  than  your 
income,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  that  from  the  balance 
carried  forward  from  former  years.  You  have  not 
allocated  more  than  you  have  funds  to  meet? — When 
I say  allocated,  I mean  we  have  projected  the  work. 

17201.  (Mr.  Micks). — You  have  exposed  yourself  to 
claims  for  £2,000,  but  in  the  light  of  your  past  ex- 
perience you  do  not  anticipate  they  will  all  be  made? 
— It  is  not  a question  of  claims.  It  is  a question  of 
projects  to  be  carried  out. 

17202  It  is  the  difference  between  estimated  and 
actual  expenditure  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  respect  of  claims. 
I am  not  taking  account  of  them.  There  is  a large 
number  of  other  things.  We  may  have  to  restrict  the 
summer  courses.  We  anticipate  they  will  cost  £3,700. 
If  we  have  not  sufficient  money  we  shall  have  to  reduce 
their  number. 

17203.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  have  not  entered  into 
obligations  in  excess  ? — Oh,  no,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Clerk  in  charge  of  accounts  will  prevent  that  happen- 
ing. I only  mean  that  in  this  year,  and  at  once,  we 
must  curtail  our  operations  in  a serious  way  unless 
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something  can  be  done.  Hitherto  we  have  been  work- 
in*  on  our  savings,  but  they  are  now  exhausted.  We 
shall  have  to  close  down  a good  many  useful  central 

W°17204.  Shall  you  be  able  with  the  help  of  tile  savings 
on  certain  items,  which  will,  of  themselves,  become 
impossible  to  be  carried  out,  to  carry  out  items  you 
have  put  down  which  come  later  in  time? — I think, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  through 
the  present  year,  but  I must  state  definitely  we  shall 
have  either  to  cut  down  the  work  or  get  money 
from  some  source.  One  item  is  £1,400  for  a course  for 
the  Training  of  Manual  Instructors.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive course,  but  the  money  is  well  expended.  The 
iiost  includes  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers  while 
in  training.  If  we  have  not  money  we  cannot  hold 
another  such  course. 

17205.  Courses  of  that  land  are  not  perennial? — 
No  In  regard  to  the  staffing,  I have  a list  of  the 
staff  of  inspectors.  The  Secretary  offered  evidence  as 
to  the  staff.  I would  only  like  to  say  this— it  is  due  to 
my  own  branch — I say  it  in  conclusion.  It  has  been 
said  somewhere  that  salaries  are  excessive.  There  was 
«ven  a reference  to  “ soft  jobs.  ” In  regard  to  salaries  I 
must  remind  the  Committee  that  the  scale  of  salary 
for  our  inspectors  is  lower  than  that  in  England, 
although  the  duties  and  responsibilities  are  certainly 
not  less  important.  I am  not  in  any  way  complain- 
ing but  we  are  grievously  undermanned.  There  is 
something  almost  wanton  and  cruel  in  the  suggestion 
that  we  have  got  more  staff  than  is  necessary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I know  that  in  my  own  branch  we  are 
grievously  overworked,  and  it  is  a serious  menace  both 
to  health  and  to  efficiency.  The  complaint  has  been 
made  on  several  occasions  during  the  inquiry  that  the 
schools  did  not  get  sufficient  inspection.  A witness 
from  Pembroke  said  so.  It  is  very  true.  The  inspec- 
tion, as  we  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  is  a useful 
thing.  It  is  educational  in  character.  I should  like 
that  schools  should  be  inspected  more  frequently,  but 
as  things  stand  it  is  not  possible. 

17206.  Your  staff  is  too  small  ?— Yes.  I should  say 
in  fairness  to  my  Inspectors  that  they  do  not  regard 
official  hours  at  all.  They  work  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  men  to  work. 


17207.  (Chair man). — I suppose  that  complaint  of  Nov.  28, 1906. 
insufficiency  of  inspectors  is  one  which  is  exceedingly  . 

common  in  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  I am  ® 

sure  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience  with  regard  p g ^ ’ 

to  factory  inspection.  I mean,  if  you  compared  the 
amount  of  factory  inspection  which  was  wanted,  with 
the  amount  of  factory  inspection  which  could  possibly 
be  done,  the  results  are  quite  as  startling  1— I have  no 
doubt  that  is  so.  I must  say  I have  not  commonly 
heard  complaint  raised  against  minimum  inspection. 

17208.  I don’t  want  to  minimise  your  claim,  but 
merely  to  point  out  that  you  are  not  peculiar  at  all  in 
making  claims  of  that  sort  1 — W e are  not  peculiar,  but 
we  are  somewhat  exceptional ; merely  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  undertaken  very  rapidly  developing  edu- 
cational work  which  is  very  popular  and  which  has 
promise  of  great  good.  It  is  rather  a hindrance  that 
we  cannot  send  this  man  to  this  district  to  organise 
and  that  man  to  the  other,  to  put  matters  straight. 

17209.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — You  are  peculiar  in  the  re- 
spect that  the  complaint  has  come  from  the  people  who 
are  inspected,  that  the  people  who  are  being  inspected 
desire  more  inspection.  They  consider  that  the  service 
of  the  inspectors  are  important  to  them,  just  as  they 
are  important  to  the  Department  in  checking  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money?— I have  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  .Schools  and  Committees  generally  regard 
the  inspector  as  a friend  and  adviser.  They  complain 
bitterly  in  some  places  that  they  do  not  see  as  much  of 
them  as  they  would  dosire  and  they  do  not  see  as 
much  of  thorn  as  we  would  desire. 

17210  (Chairman). — Your  inspectors  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  once  de- 
scribed as  a new  species  to  be  known  as  Inspector  De- 
vastator ?— Without  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
spector we  use  him  as  a constructive  agent.  It  isa 
novel  view  of  the  inspector,  and  the  position  is  a diffi- 
cult one.  I have  seen  many  instances  in  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  carry  out  the  double  function.  But 
the  old  ideal  of  the  inspector  would  have  been  fatal  m 
Ireland.  It  has  been  entirely  broken  down.  The  in- 
spectors are  not  simply  destructive  critics,  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  tlie  education  given  as  good 
as  possible. 


17210a.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Gill,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Professor  Campbell,  and  my- 
self have  divided  the  subjects  .among  us.  The 

first  matter  I would  bring  up  is  the  question 
of  the  Sligo  Sawmills  Industry.  I might  take 
with  that  the  question  which  wa6  raised  by 
Mr.  Micks  before  the  Congested  Districts  Board  re- 
lating to  Portadown  and  Drogheda  Fruit  Industry. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I have  dealt  with  it  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Congested  Districts  Commission.  The 
evidence  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  so  I am 
ready  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  would 
wish  to  ask  about  it.  With  regard  to  the  Sligo  Saw- 
mills industry  I am  not  quite  certain  what  it  is  I am 
expected  to  answer.  All  I am  myself  concerned  to 
show  is  that  the  Department  has  no  responsibility 
whatsoever  for  what  has  been  described  variously  as 
the  “Sligo  Mystery”  and  the  “Sligo  Scandal”  in 
newspaper  articles.  I wish  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
and  to  clear  up  the  scandal  so  far  as  tlhe  Department 
is  concerned.  So  far  as  I personally  am  concerned  it 
is  a matter  between  myself  and  those  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  the  undertaking. 

17211.  (GhaArman). — My_  colleagues  and  I think 
this  a convenient  opportunity  to  put  on  record  certain 
communications  which  we  have  received  from  Father 
Hynes*  respecting  the  evidence  he  gave  at  Sligo,  from 
Canon  Ardill  and  Mr.  John  J.  McDonald,  solicitor:— 
Mr.  Taylor  read  the  following: — 

“ 1.  On  the  day  after  I gave  the  foregoing  evidence, 
I was  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  did  not  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Bourke-Cockran  Investment,  and  the  Department  as 
such,  was  not  responsible  in  the  matter.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  Department  I felt  bound  to  communicate 
the  information  to  the  principal  journals  in  which  my 
evidence  appeared.  2.  That  the  people  of  Sligo  had 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Department  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  investment  and  manage- 
ment of  Bourker-Cockran’s  £10,000,  has  been  shown 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  x.c.v.o.,  examined. 

from  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills  Right  Hon. 
Company,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Ardill,  Sligo.  Sir  Horace 

r _ Plunkett, 

“(Signed),  J.  Hynes.  k.c.y.o. 


“ 15th  September,  1906. 

“ St.  Mary’s,  Sligo.” 


“ Sligo,  17th  July,  1906. 

“Sir, — At  the  sitting  of  your  Committee  in  Sligo 
on  the  11th  inst.,  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Hynes  gave  evidence 
alleging  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  was  responsible  m 
certain  ways  for  the  expenditure  of  the  £10,000 
which  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke-Cockran  gave  for  the  bene- 
fit of  industry  in  Sligo.  . , . 

“You  appear  to  have  refused  to  consider  this  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  supported  by 
documents.  . , 

“ I have  to  request  that  you  will  now  permit  me  to 
supplement  the  evidence  I have  already  given  by 
affirming  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Hynes’s  statements  as  reported  in  the  Press  of  the 
12th  inst.,  subject  to  the  omission  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett’s  name  and  the  insertion,  instead,  oi  tne 
words,  ‘ the  Trustees,’  so  that  the  statement,  air 
Horace  Plunkett  and  the  officials  of  the  Department 
would  read  in  every  instance,  ‘ the  Trustees  and  the 
officials  of  the  Department.’ 

“In  support  of  this  I enclose  herewith  a certified 
copy  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills  and 
Joinery  Campsay,  limited,  »»  published  in  theSto 
Independent  newspaper  on  the  1st  August,  1903.  1 

direct  your  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 
(1.)  The  Trustees  of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  s £10,000 
are  given  as  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Lyster,  the  Right 
Hon  Horace  Plunkett,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Cfiancv 
(the  last-mentioned  Bishop  is  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  and  resides  in 
Sligo).  (2.)  The  public  are  invited  to.  contribute 


TKe-uocKran  s sau.vuv,  ^ £5,000  to  the  Company’s  Share  Capital, 

Notes  appended  by  Father  Hynes  to  the  revise  of  evidence  given  by  him  at  Sligo  on  the  11th  July,  1&06. 


l addition 
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Nov.  23,  1906.  to  the  amount  already  subscribed.  (3.)  As  an  induce- 
T-rr  ment  to  the  public  thus  to  contribute,  the  following 

vigM  iion.  statement,  amongst  others,  is  made.  1 This  Com- 

Plunkett°e  Panr  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dc- 
k o v o ' partment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
tor,  Ireland  with  a view  to  establishing  a profitable 
industry  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  thus  give  employ- 
ment to  a number  of  people.  The  idea  was  originated 
by  the  action  of  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke-Cockran,  a 
native  of  County  Sligo,  now  resident  in  America,  in 
placing  a sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  for  the  above  object.’  I assume 
that  this  statement  is  true.  I direct  your  attention 
to  the  words  which  are  underlined.  It  is  important 
to  know  by  whom  the  three  Trustees  were  appointed. 
If  by  the  donor,  then  (since  Bishop  Lyster  has  no 
official  connection  with  the  Department)  the  gift  was 
placed  ‘at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,’  only  in 
a limited  sense.  If  they  were  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment, a record  of  the  action  will,  doubtless,  be 
found  amongst  the  minutes.  The  same  would  apply 
to  other  actions  of  the  Department  with  reference  to 
the  Company,  since  it  was  under  the  Department’s 
auspices. 

“ If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  whether  you  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  statement  from  me  as  evidence,  or  not,  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged. 

“ I may  remind  you  of  a few  of  the  more  important 
statements  made  by  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Hynes: — 


“(a.)  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  ‘did  not  mind  very 
much  what  industry  was  started,  provided  it  gave 
employment.’ 

“ (h.)  Sir  Horace  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  start  a church  and  school  furniture  industry  in 
Sligo,  and  he  bought  Gallagher  and  Doherty’s  Mills 
in  the  town,  and  paid  £4,000  for  them. 

“ (c.)  The  mills  were  bought  before  the  Company 
was  formed. 

“(d.)  The  form  of  industry  was  selected  before  the 
Company  was  formed. 

“ («•)  The  legal  expenses  swallowed  up  £1,000. 

"(/•)  The  Company  found  that  the  plant  was 
valueless,  and  they  had  to  pay  £3,000  for  more  plant. 

“ ( 9 ■)  The  Company  found  that  they  could  not  do 
the  furniture  business,  and  they  then  entered  into 
competition  with  .a  slating  and  saw-mills  firms  al- 
ready in  existence. 

“ih.)  The  mode  in  which  the  £10,000  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Department  turned  out  to  be  unprofit- 
able— the  w}lo1e  thing  turned  out  to  be  a fiasco. 

“ Important  questions  to  consider  are  : — 

„ rlst\  Who  induced  the  Department  to  choose 

church  and.  school  furniture  ” as  an  industry  for 


“ 2ild-  Who  advised  the  Department  to  pay  between 
£3,000  and  £4,000  for  the  premises,  and  why  did  the 
vendors  require  to  sell? 

“ 3rd-  Has  the  Department  spent  on  other  projects 
large  sums  of  its  own  money  on  advice  received  from 
the  same  sources  ? 


4th.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  did  the  Company 
engage  m furniture  manufacture,  or  did  it  at  once 
start  m opposition  to  the  Sligo  Wood  and  Iron  Com- 
pany  m the  sale  of  slates,  cement,  iron,  timber,  &c  i 
of  ? sth-  How  was  th«  total  capital,  £11,500,  disposec 


, ”fd  S”  X J-  Bjm*  le«er  in  res- 
SV  iFiTS.  's.“re<tt»g  evidence  ind 

ritf  ^ if  hfS'  ,n,o“>ed  V * reliable  antho- 
nty,  that  the  Department  as  such  was  in  no  wav 
responsible  in  the  matter.’  I submit  that  he  has  now 
“d  th*‘  h“  eelelence  is  snbstan- 
I beg  that  you  will  hold,  or  recommend,  a sworn 
ran^ift  lnl°  al  t-he  clrcumstances  <>f  *e  Bourke-Cock- 


“I  am,  Sir, 

« / o • "jTour  obedient  servant, 

„ 04,  Tr  , '^gned),  John  Roche  Ardiix, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  g.cb  ’ 


fc"P. — I am  sending  a 


copy  of  this  letter  to  the 


(Inclosure  in  foregoing.) 

Jlf  certi,J'  tl>“*  ‘he  following  notice  of  ad 

vertisonent  re  prospectue  of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mili*  an°< 
Joinery  Company,  limited,  has  bej,  cataS  fZ 


the  file  copy  of  the  Sligo  Independent,,  of  1st 
1903,  and  it  is  a true  copy.  gust> 


“ (Signed),  Robt.  Smyllie, 

“ Editor,  Sligo  Independent 
" Sligo,  16th  July,  1906.”  V atM‘ 


“ This  List  will  open  on  Wednesday,  29th  July  w 
close  on  or  .before  Friday,  7th  August. 

“ Sligo  Saw  Mills  and  Joinery  Company,  Limited 
(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862-19001 
“ Capital,  £10,000  ill  10,000  shares  of  £1  each  ' 
“ £6,000  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  has  been 
created  bearing  interest  at  4 per  cent.  Subscriptions 
are  invited  for  5,000  shares  of  £1  each  pavable— 
On  application,  . . .£050 

On  allotment,  . . .050 

Three  months  after  allotment,  0 10  0 


£1  0 0 _ 

“ Shares  may  be  paid  in  full  on  allotment,  and’ 
dividends  will  be  calculated  from  date  of  payment. 

“ The  Directors  and  their  friends  have  already 
applied  for  1,000  shares,  in  addition  to  which  4,000- 
will  he  allotted  to  the  Most  Rev.  John  Lyster,  d.d.  • 
Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett ; and  Most  Rev.  John 
Clancy,  d.d.,  as  Trustees  for  the  fund  granted  by  the- 
Hon.  W.  Bourke-Cockran. 

“Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Holders: — 

“Most  Rev.  John  Lyster,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Aclionry. 

“ Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  p.c. 

“ Most  Rev.  John  Clancy,  d.d.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Elphin. 

Directors : — 

“ Arthur  Jackson,  j.p.  (W.  and  G.  T.  Pollexfen  and 
Company,  Sligo),  Chairman* 

“Alderman  James  P.  Higgins,  Sligo. 

“Robert  J.  Martyn,  m.d.,  j.p.,  Sligo. 

“Alderman  John  Connolly,  j.p.,  Sligo. 

“ Patrick  J.  Kilgallen,  Architect,  Sligo. 

“ H.  Campbell  Perry  (Harper  Campbell,  Limited), 
Sligo. 

“ Edward  John  Tighe,  j.p.  (J.  and  E.  J.  Tighe),. 
Sligo. 

“Bankers. — Ulster  Bank,  Limited,  Sligo  and 
Branches. 

“ Solicitor. — J.  M'Carthy,  Sligo. 

“ Auditors. — Smylie,  Lynas,  and  Company,  Char-  - 
tered  Accountants,  Belfast  and  Dublin. 

“ Secretary  and  Registered  Offices. — James  A. 
Golden;  George’ s-street  and  Adelaide-streer,  Sligo. 

“ This  Company  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland,  with  a view  to  establishing  a 
profitable  industry  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  thus- 
give  employment  to  a number  of  people. 

“ The  idea  was  originated  by  the  action  of  the  Hon. 
W.  Bourke-Cockran,  a native  of  County  Sligo,  now 
resident  in  America,  in  placing  a sum  of  £10,000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  the  above  object. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  thought  that  the 
establishment  of  a Saw  Mills  and  Joinery  Company 
with  the  latest  and  most  modern  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  classes  of  Joinery,  Building  Materials, 
Furniture  (Church  and  -School),  and  Boxes  and  Cases 
for  agricultural  produce  offered  a fair  opportunity 
to  realise  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  donor. 

“The  premises  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs. 
O'Connor  and  Cullen,  situate  in  George-street  and 
Adelaide-street,  Sligo,  have  been  acquired  on  favour- 
able terms  and  are  considered  in  every  way  to  be- 
suitable  -for  the  Company’s  business. 

“ The  Directors  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Kelly  as  Manager  of  the  Company,  and 
have  confidence  in  his  ability  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness with  remunerative  results.  Mr.  Kelly  has  a 
large  and  varied  experience  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  goods  proposed  to  be  ma,de  by  the  Company,  as 
he  occupied  a very  responsible  position  for  many 
years  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Martin, 
Dublin. 

“ It  is  hoped  that  active  operations  may  he  reached 
in  a short  time.  New  engine  and  boilers  are  being 
erected,  and  the  manager  has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  ordering  the  latest  and  most  modern  tools 
and  machinery. 

“ Of  the  £10,000  supplied  by  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke- 
Cockran,  £6,000  has  been  issued  as  Debenture  Stock, 
charged  on  the  assets  of  the  Company,  and  the  re- 
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maining  £4,000  has  been  issued  as  fully  paid-up 
shares  of  the  Company. 

“ The  Directors  and  their  friends  have  already 
applied  for  £1,000,  thus  leaving  5,000  shares  open 
to  the  public  for  subscription. 

“ The  qualification  of  a Director  is  the  holding  of 
100  shares  of  the  Company. 

“ The  remuneration  of  the  Directors  shall  be  at  the 
rate  of  £105  per  annum,  which  sum  shall  bq  divided 
among  them  in  such  proportions  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  agree,  or  in  default  of  agreement  equally, 
any  Director  who  shall  not  have  served  during  the 
whole  period  for  which  the  remuneration  is  payable, 
receiving,  however,  only  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  time  served  by  him. 

" The  amount  of  preliminary  expenses  (exclusive 
of  cost  of  registration  and  stamp  duties)  is  estimated 
at  £100. 

“The  Directors  have  fixed  as  a minimum  subscrip- 
tion the  amount  of  the  applications  already  received. 

“Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will 
render  the  previous  payments  liable  to  be  forfeited. 

“ Application  forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Solicitor,  or 
Auditors. 

“This  prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar 
■of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

“Sligo,  20 th  July,  1903. 


“ J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  c.b.,  i.s.o.,  Secretary, 

“ Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland. 

“ Sir, — In  reference  to  the  evidence  tendered  to 
your  Committee  dealing  with  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills  Company,  I am  instructed,  as 
Solicitor  acting  for  Mr.  W.  Bourke-Cockran  (who 
invested  £10,000  in  the  Company,  out  of  a total  capi- 
tal of  £11,456),  to  briefly  lay  before  your  Committee 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  incorporation  of  the 
'Company. 

“In  taking  this  course,  I am  directed  to  point  out 
to  your  Committee  that  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  does  not 
■consider  that  any  duty  is  cast  on  any  one  connected 
with  the  Company  to  produce  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  which  was  essentially  a commercial 
undertaking.  However,  in  view  of  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  in  the  evidence  tendered  to  your  Com- 
mittee, it  is  considered  desirable  to  afford  your  Com- 
mittee full  information  in  connection  with  an  enter- 
prise which  has  not  been  quite  as  successful  as  its 
originators  had  anticipated.  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  also 
feels  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  allow  the  statement- 
that  no  good  results  had  been  achieved  by  the  experi- 
ment in  which  he  invested  the  sum  of  £10,000  to  go 
unchallenged.” 

lie  The  Sligo  Saw  Mills  and  Joinery  Company, 
Limited. 

“In  October,  1902,  I received  instructions  to  act 
for  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  in  connection  with  the 
the  scheme  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  fostering 
und  encouragement  of  an  industry  in  Sligo  or  its 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’s  idea  was  that 
in  Ireland  there  existed  sufficient  brain  power  and 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  render  any 
industry  or  scheme  successful ; and  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  progress  had  not  been  made  in  the 
industrial  world  of  Ireland  was  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  capital  available  for  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

“In  connection  with  the  selection  of  an  industry 
to  carry  out  these  ideas,  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  con- 
sulted Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  P. 
■Coyne,  both  of  whom  kindly  undertook  to  assist  as 
far  as  they  could  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  to  carry  to  a 
successful  issue  the  idea  he  had  formed  for  increasing 
the  industrial  development  of  his  nhbive  county. 
From  every  point  of  view  it  was  considered  that  the 
town  of  Sligo  would  be  the  most  suitable  place  to 
start  an  industry.  Patient  and  extensive  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  most  suitable  form  of  industry 
to  start  in  Sligo.  It  was  considered  advisable  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  any  existing  industry. 
The  prospects  of  success  in  starting  the  following  in- 
dustries were  fully  considered,  namely,  a bacon-curing 
industry,  a boot  factory,  a woollen  weaving  factory, 
and  several  other  forms  of  industry ; but  in  each  case 
some  substantial  difficulty  stood  in  the  way.  It  was 


then  suggested  to  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  that  if  a Nov.  2S,  1906. 

church  and  school  furniture  factory  was  established,  . 

there  was  a fair  prospect  of  success,  seeing  that  large  Right  Hon. 
sums  of  money  were  paid  every  year  to  Dublin,  Bel-  Horace 
fast,  and  Glasgow  by  the  Western  province  alone.  plunkett7 
In  addition,  Sligo,  from  its  geographical  position  and  K-C  v,0‘ 
its  connection  by  sea  with  Canada  and  other  timber 
producing  countries,  from  which  the  raw  material 
could  be  imported  at  prime  cost,  and  also  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  the  transit  of  goods,  seem  to  offer 
exceptional  advantages  for  the  starting  of  such  an 
industry.  The  idea  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Bourke- 
Cockran,  who  approved  of  same. 

“ In  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1902,  and  while 
the  suggestion  of  starting  the  manufacture  of  church 
and  school  furniture  was  being  considered,  an  oppor- 
tunity arose  for  acquiring  suitable  premises  in  the 
town  of  Sligo.  In  connection  with  these  premises,  the 
business  of  saw  mills  and  joinery  had  been  carried  on 
for  a number  of  years.  Instructions  were  given  to 
me  to  inquire  into  the  title  in  connection  with  these 


premises. 

“On  the  16th  November,  1902,  I attended  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  a meeting  at  Sligo  at 
which  a number  of  the  leading  business  men  in  Sligo 
were  present.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy  occupied 
the  chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  present: 
Messrs.  Tighe,  Campbell-Perry,  Kilgallin,  Martyn, 
M'Gann,  and  Higgins.  At  that  meeting  I explained 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’s  idea  as  to  in- 
vesting a substantial  sum  of  money  in  the  starting 
and  development  of  a new  industry  in  Sligo  ; that 
inquiries  had  been  made  as  to  a suitable  industry ; 
that  the  starting  of  an  industry  for  the  manufacture 
of  church  and  school  furniture  seemed  the  most  suit- 
able ; that  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  premises 
formerly  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Doherty, 
together  with  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery  therein, 
for  a sum  of  £3,000  were  in  progress,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  take  over  the  business  of  Messrs. 
Gallagher  and  Doherty  as  a going  concern.  The 
gentlemen  present  fully  discussed  the  project-,  and 
appeared  to  approve  of  same.  The  discussion  for  the 
most  part,  however,  turned  on  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  was  to  financially  assist  the 
project.  The  question  of  issuing  Debentures  and  the 
rate  of  interest  was  fully  gone  into.  At  the  date  on 
which  this  meeting  was  held,  the  agreement  for  pur- 
chase of  the  premises  had  not  been  signed;  and  no 
opposition  to  or  criticism  of  the  starting  of  the  pro- 
posed industry  was  offered  by  any  of  the  gentlemen 
present  at  the  meeting. 

“■On  the  5th  December,  1902,  an  agreement  for 
purchase  was  signed  by  Mr.  Edward  Kevans,  trustee 
for  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Doherty,  of  the  one  part, 
and  Mr.  Wiliam  P.  Coyne,  as  express  trustee  of 
the  Hon.  William  Bourke-Cockran,  of  the  other  part. 
The  purchase  price  mentioned  in  the  said  agreement 
for  the  premises  and  the  plant  and  machinery  at- 
tached thereto  was  a sum  of  £3,000.  The  stock-in- 
trade  was  to  be  taken  over  at  a valuation.  The 
vendor  contracted  to  show  good  title  to  the  pre- 
mises. 

“ In  the  meantime  several  meetings  were  held  by 
the  leading  business  people  at  Sligo,  at  which  the 
gentleman  .already  named  attended  as  well  as  Mt. 
Keane,  Mr.  Scallan,  Mir.  Connolly,  and  Sir  Jocelyn 
Gore-Booth.  Mr.  Coyne  ’and  Mr.  Hill  also  attended 
some  of  these  meetings. 


“ A considerable  difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the 
legal  transfer  of  the  premises,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Kevans,  -the  trustee  for  Messrs.  Gallagher  and 
Doherty,  who  entered  into  the  contract  with  Mr. 
Coyne  as  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’s  trustee,  had  not  a 
sufficiently  good  title ; and  it  was  not  until  the  20th 
February,  1903,  that  the  difficulties  were  ultimately 
removed  by  the  Belfast  Banking  Company  (who  held 
a mortgage  for  £2,700  on  the  premises),  conveying 
the  property  to  Mr.  Coyne  as  trustee  for  Mr.  Bourke- 
Cockran. 

“During  the  period  between  the  date  when  I at- 
tended the  first  -meeting  on  the  16th  November,  1902, 
up  to  the  20th  February,  1903,  it  was  possible  at  any 
time  to  withdraw  from  the  purchase  of  the  premises, 
if  such  a course  had  been  considered  necessary  by  the 
local  people  in  Sligo,  who  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed industry. 


“ With  regard  to  the  charge  that  has  been  made 
that  an  excessive  price  was  paid  for  the  premises,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  facts : — 
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Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


“ The  premises  were  held  under  an  indenture  of 
fee  farm  grant,  dated  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1862, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  yearly  fee  farm  rent 
of  £23  ,5s.  The  Poor  Law  Variation  of  the  property 
was  £78  a year.  On  portion  of  the  plot  demised 
was  a dwelling-house  of  the  annual  letting  value  of 
£21,  the  Poor  Law  Valuation  of  same  being  £18  a 
year.  Practically  the  premises  were  held  for  ever  free 
of  rent-  On  the  30tli  June,  1900,  Messrs.  Gallagher 
and  Doherty  purchased  the  interest  in  the  said  pre- 
mises for  the  sum  of  £3,000.  The  premises  were  re- 
garded as  sufficient  security  by  the  Belfast  Banking 
Company — a Bank  which  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  very  speculative — for  advancing  the  sum  of 
£2,700.  Prom  every  point  of  view  it  would  appear 
that  £3,000  was  not  an  excessive  price  for  the  pre- 
mises and  the  fixed  plant  and  machinery  attached 
to  same. 


Cost  Price  of  Stock,  Loose  Chattels,  and 
Machinery. 

“ It  was  a term  of  the  agreement  for  the  purchase 
of  the  premises  that  the  purchaser  should,  take  over 
the  stock-in-trade,  loose  chattels  and  machinery  at  a 
valuation. 

The  valuation  made  was  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

Valuation  of  stock  ...  658  17  4 

Valuation  of  loose  chattels  and  machinery  49  1,0  0 
Valuation  of  office  furniture  4 17  4 

Total  713  4 4 


“ After  carefully  going  into  the  figures  of  this 
valuation,  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  a sum  of 
£550  should  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  this  stock, 
etc.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  stock  taken  over  with 
the  premises  was  subsequently  sold  at  a profit ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  or  question  that  a good  bargain 
was  made  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  the  stock-in- 
trade. 

Investment  of  Mr.  Bourke-Cochran’s  Money. 

“The  arrangement  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bourke- 
Cockran  with  the  gentlemen  who  were  looally  support- 
ing this  industry  was  to  place  a sum  of  £6,000  at 
their  disposal,  debentures  bearing  interest  at  4 per 
cent,  to  be  issued  to  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  in  return. 
It  was  further  arranged  to  invest  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran  a sum  not  exceeding  £4,000  in  the 
purchase  of  ordinary  shares.  The  local  people  were 
to  subscribe  a sum  of  £2,000  at  least.  , It  was 
further  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  start  the 
company  as  a private  company.  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  were  accordingly  drawn  up, 
and  on  the  5th  March,  1903,  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association  were  signed  by  Messrs.  Con- 
nolly, Jackson,  Higgins,  Kilgallin,  Martyn,  Perry 
and  Tighe,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Jackson 
should  he  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Company.  In 
this  connection  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Jackson  took  no  part  in  the  selection  of  the  pro- 
jected industry  and  was  not  present  at  any  of  the 
preliminary  meetings.  After  some  pressure  he  con- 
sented to  join  the  Board  and  became  Chairman  of  the 
Company.  The  Company  was  duly  registered  on  the 
6th  March,  1903,  with  a nominal  capital  of  £10,000. 
The  premises  were  then  handed  over  to  the  Sligo  Saw 
Mills  and  Joinery  Company,  and  the  Company  then 
appointed  their  own  Solicitor,  Mr.  McCarthy,  of 

“ On  -the  8th  June,  1903,  the  Company  issued  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Clancy,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Lyster,  trustees  for 
Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  twenty- four  debentures  of  £250 
each,  amounting  to  6,000,  and  executed  a trust  deed 
charging  the  premises  in  Sligo  together  with  all  assets 
therein  with  the  repayment  of  the  moneys  advanced 
on  foot  of  said  debentures. 

Preliminary  Legal  Costs. 

, “It  has  been  stated  that  £1,000  was  swallowed 
up  in  legal  expenses.  I acted  as  Solicitor  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  the  premises,  plant, 
fixed  machinery,  etc.,  from  the  Belfast  Banking  Com- 
pany, Limited,  for  £3,000  ; in  the  formation  and  in- 


corporation of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills  Company  and  in 
preparation  of  the  trust  deed  for  the  deben* 
ture  holders  and  the  issue  of  debenture 

The  entire  costs  in  connection  with  these  transac 
tions,  including  printing  Memorandum  and  Article 
of  Association,  debenture  deeds,  etc.,  amounted 
£319  14s.  lid.  Tills  latter  sum  was  the  net  amount 
to  which  these  costs  were  taxed  by  the  Taxing  Master 


The  Prospectus. 

“ It  appears  that  in  or  about  the  montli  of  June. 
1903,  a prospectus  was  issued  by  the  Sligo  Saw  Milli 
Company  inviting  the  public  to  subscribe.  It  is  true 
that  in  said  prospectus  the  following  statement  ap- 
pears:—‘The  Company  has  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  with  a view  to- 
establishing  a profitable  industry  in  the  town  of  Sligo 
and  thus  give  employment  to  a number  of  people.  ' 

“ ‘ The  idea  was  orginated  by  the  action  of  the  Hon. 
W.  Bourke-Cockran,  a native  of  the  County  Sligo,  now 
resident  in  America,  in  placing  a sum  of  £10,000  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  the  above  object.’ 

This  prospectus  was  drawn  up  under  a miscon- 
ception, and  issued  without  the  knowledge  or  sanction 
of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran,  or  of  those  who  acted  on 
his  behalf.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  incorporating  the 
Company  as  a private  Company  the  intention  was  not 
to  issue  any  prospectus.  Acting  as  Solicitor  for  the 
Hon.  "W.  Bourke-Cockran,  I can  definitely  say  that 
he  did  not  place  the  said  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  'It  is  true,  however, 
to  state  that  the  Hon.  W.  Bourke-Cockran  in  con- 
nection with  the  investment  of  the  said  sum  of  £10,000 
consulted  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and 
Mr.  W.  P.  Coyne,  in  their  personal  capacity, 
although  they  were  both  officially  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  officers  generally 
were  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

“ At  the  meetings  which  I attended  in  Sligo  it  was 
clearly  stated  that  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  desired  to 
treat  the  transaction  as  an  entirely  commercial  trans- 
action, although  his  primary  object  was  to  foster  and 
encourage  au  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
his  native  county.  Every  step  in  connection  with  the- 
investment  of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’ s money  was  taken 
from  the  point  of  view  of  protecting  Mr.  Bourke- 
Cockran’s  interests  in  the  Company  as  far  as  possible. 
It  was  never  suggested  that  the  money  to  be  invested 
by  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  was  to  be  regarded  as  a mere 
gift  or  donation  for  the  encouragement  of  industry. 

“ The  issue  of  the  prospectus  had  not  the  effect 
of  inducing  many  people  to  apply  for  shares.  Out 
of  the  total  number  of  shares  issued,  namely,  5,486, 
only  486  were  applied  for  after  the  issue  of  the 
prospectus. 

“The  Company  being  started,  the  directors  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a manager.  In  connection  with  this- 
appointment  Mr.  W.  P.  Coyne  undertook  to  give  what 
assistance  he  could.  Advertisements  were  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  inviting  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  about  thirty  replies  were  received.  "Ulti- 
mately, a Mr.  Kelly,  who  had  a considerable  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  timber  trade  (having 
been  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Martin, 
Dublin,  for  several  years),  was  appointed  by  the- 
Directors.  It  was  considered  that  as  M-r.  Bourke- 
Cockran  was  anxious  to  encourage  Irish  enterprise, 
and  the  exercise  of  Irish  talent  in  the  industrial 
field,  the  more  freedom  the  Di-recfors  of  the  Company 
had  in  their  operations,  the  more  fruitful  ana 
beneficial  would  the  experiment  prove.  As  far  as 
human  judgment  went,  a capable  and  experienced 
manager  was  appointed. 

_ “ In  or  about  the  month  of  October,  1904,  t.c., 
eighteen  months  after  the  incorporation  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  Directors  applied  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as 
one  of  the  trustees  for  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran,  requesting 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  would  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  more  money,  as  further  capital  was 
necessary  to  develop  the  Company.  The  Director* 
asked,  in  the  alternative,  that  the  debentures  start- 
ing in  Mr.  Bourke-Coclcran’s  name  should  be  released 
in  favour  of  the  Bank,  as  the  Bank  wero  unwilling 
to  grant  a further  overdraft  unless  some  such  course 
was  taken.  It  appeared  that  further  capital  wouvr 
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be  required  by  the  Company  to  enable  them  to  embark 
on  the  manufacture  of  church  and  school  furniture 
on  a profitable  scale — the  original  idea  entertained 
by  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’s  trustees,  although  some 
profit  and  progress  had  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  chair-making  industry,  which  the  Directors,  act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  their  manager,  had  introduced 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  business  previously  carried  on 
by  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Doherty.  As  a result  of 
correspondence  which  ensued,  the  trustees  for  Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran  considered  it  necessary  to  have  a 
special  report  on  the  affairs  of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills 
Company ; and  in  view  of  that  report,  which  was 
placed  before  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  losses  were  being  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  carried  on  in  Sligo,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  save  the  Company  would  be 
either  to  realise  its  assets  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
risk  the  investment  of  further  large  sums  as  ad- 
ditional capital.  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  latter  course,  and  the  trustees  de- 
cided that  the  losses  incurred  by  carrying  on  the 
Company  should  be  stopped,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
Company’s  business  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

“ In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  Company  the 
trustees  were  anxious  that  the  original  idea  of  Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran,  of  encouraging  industry  in  Sligo, 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  preserved.  As  a result 
of  the  negotiations  for  sale  the  trustees  for  Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran,  acting  under  the  powers  contained 
dn  the  Debenture  Trust  Deed,  agreed  to  sell  the 
assets  of  the  Sligo  Saw  Mills  Company  to  Messrs. 
William  Graham  and  Company,  Limited,  a successful 
Company  in  the  timber  and  joinery  business.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  after  the  discharge  of  all  liabilities  to  the  Bank 
and  tirade  creditors,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £4,570. 

“In  discharge  of  this  sum  the  trustees  agreed  to 
take  £4,570  worth  of  £10  guaranteed  cumulative 
shares,  paying  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum, 
such  dividends  to  rank  in  priority  to  all  dividend 
rights  of  all  shareholders  in  respect  of  other  shares 
in  the  purchasing  Company’s  undertaking,  whether 
present  or  future. 

“As  a result  of  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran’s  venture, 
and  by  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Company,  there  are  twenty-two  men  still 
employed  in  -this  Saw  Mill  and  Joinery  Company,  in- 
cluding eleven  engaged  at  chair  and  furniture  mak- 
ing. The  wages  amount  to  £22  per  week,  or'  about 
£1,200  per  year.  _ 

“ The  chair-making  and  deal  furniture  referred  to 
is  a new  industry  for  Sligo.  It  is  not  correct,  there- 
fore, in  view  of  the  above  facts,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Bourke-Cockran’s  venture  has  failed  to  produce  any 
beneficial  results,  or  that  his  capital  is  lost. 

“It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  was 
consulted  in  reference  to  every  decision  and  action 
of  the  trustees.  He  attaches  no  blame  to  any  one  in 
connection  with  the-  entire  transaction,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  were  it  not  for  the  incorrect  statements 
made  in  the  evidence  submitted  to  your  Committee 
no  explanation  would  be  either  necessary  or  ad- 
visable. 

“ I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed)  John  J.  McDonald.” 


was  explained  to  Father  Hynes  he  immediately  made  Nov.  28,  1806. 
the  amende  honorable,  and  telegraphed  to  the  papers  pj,,  t~Hon 
to  say  that  'his  evidence  had  been,  in  some  respects,  g;® Horace 
“unconsciously  inaccurate.’’  Then  came  the  Rev.  riuukett, 
Canon  Ardill.  He  thought,  apparently,  he  could  k.o.v.o. 
safely  join  in  the  attack  upon  the  Department.  What 
exactly  he  had  to  do  with  the  business  I don’t  un- 
derstand. 

17213.  (Chairman). — I think  the  only  point  for 
the  Committee  is  whether  or  not  the  Department  is 
responsible  for  this  more  or  less  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise?— That  is,  whether  we  are  responsible  legally 
or  morally? 

17214.  Whether  it  was  the  action  of  the  Department 
in  any  way.  We  are  not  concerned  whether  or  not 
the  action  was  prudent.  We  are  concerned  with 
whether  it  can  be  in  any  way  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  Department.  It  appears  from  these  letters 
what  the  situation  is  pretty  well,  and  we  want  to 
know  if  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  on  that 
point  ? — I only  wish  to  say  as  much  as  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  Department  did  nothing. 

17215.  There  is  no  evidence  of  that  at  all  ? — Some 
members  of  the  Department,  probably  four  or  five, 
were  deeply  interested  in  Mr.  'Bourke-Cockran’s  ex- 
periment, because  we  thought  it  would  throw  a great 
deal  of  light  on  some  extremely  difficult  problems, 
and  I think  it  did  throw  a good  deal  of  light.  My 
own  belief  is  that  in  the  movement,  to  which  I hope 
we  may  yet  render  some  useful  service,  for  the  revival 
of  industries  in  Ireland,  there  must  be  experimental 
periods  and  a large  number  of  failures.  It  is  not 
often  that  men  of  wealth  display  such  public  spirit 
as  did  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran  when  he  came  forward 
and  took  a large  risk,  knowing  that  he  might  only 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  a negative 
result.  The  value  of  such  a result  is  probably  more 
than  most  people  recognise.  The  choice  of  the  in- 
dustry was  mot  arrived  at  without  an  immense  amount 
of  thought  and  labour,  and  I specially  wish  to  men- 
tion Dr.  Clancy  in  this  respect.  I have  a letter  from 
him  in  which  he  weighs  the  relative  merits  of  a large 
number  of  projects — including  boot-making,  the  wool- 
len industry,  which  I personally  favoured,  a bacon- 
curing factory,  and  the  school  and  church  furniture 
industry.  I remember  he  and  the  late  Dr.  Coyne 
were  both  agreed  upon  the  industry  chosen,  and,  read- 
ing over  Dr.  Clancy’s  letter,  I think  he  had  sufficient 
grounds  to  go  upon. 

17216.  If  the  Department,  as  a Department,  was  not 
really  connected  with  it  I do  not  think  we  ought  to 
go  into  it? — No.  It  was  only  in  their  private  capa- 
city the  Department’s  officers  assisted  Mr.  Bourke- 
Cockran,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  technical 
instruction  would  very  likely  have  been  asked  for,  if 
the  industry  had  gone  further,  to  develop  this  new 
industry. 

17217.  (Mr.  Brown). — Canon  Ardill  appears  to 
think  tlie  question  turns  upon  whether  the  trustees 
were  appointed  by  the  Department  as  such  or  other- 
wise ?— The  Department  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  that.  I can  quite  believe  that  Canon  Ardill 
thought  that  the  industry  was  actually  being  run  by 
the  Department,  and  some  other  people  may  have 
thought  the  same. 

17218.  (Chairman). — The  prospectus  looks  like  it?' 

— The  prospectus,  of  course,  w.as  a mistake,  but,  as. 
the  Solicitor  points  out,  nearly  all  the  money  was 
subscribed  before  the  prospectus  was  issued. 


(Witness). — What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  the 
Committee  is  entirely  satisfied  that  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  the  Department  were  made 
under  a misapprehension. 

(Chairman). — Personally,  I have  no  questions. 

17212.  (Mr.  Micks).— I do  not  know  exactly  what 
the  charge  was,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  effort 
to  connect  the  Department  with  this  industry  ? — What 
actually  happened  was  this.  Father  Hynes,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  in  Sligo  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  Department’s  action  had  inflicted  a 
very  great  injury  upon  the  people  of  that  town, 
which,  very  naturally,  made  him  angry,'  but  his  in- 
formation was  not  correct.  Those  who  briefed  him,  so 
to  speak,  did  not  realise  that  when  he  brought  down 
the  Department  with  his  right  barrel  he  would  bring 
down  his  Bishop  with  his  left.  When  this  situation 


17219.  (Mr.  Micks). — Quite  a number  of  the  officials; 
of  the  Department  did  take  an  interest  in  the- 
matter? — Five,  including  myself,  were  very  much  in- 
terested in  it.  Of  course  we  were  very  anxious  toi 
assist  the  enterprise  in  any  way  that  we  could. 

17220.  And,  after  forming  an  opinion  about  the 
suitability  of  the  buildings  and  all  that  ? — Oh,  yes.. 
I believe  that  the  buildings  were  perfectly  suitable, 
but  we  were  very  largely  guided  by  local  opinion.  The- 
best  business  men  in  Sligo  took  an  interest  in  it. 
Mr.  Arthur  Jackson  has  been  an  eminently  successful 
business  man,  but  before  he  took  the  Chairmanship 
a great  many  questions  had  been  decided,  which  might 
have  been  decided  otherwise  if  he  had  been  in  at  the 
beginning.  I mention  this  out  of  fairness  to  him. 
Yon  could  not  get  a better  adviser  in  industrial 
or  commercial  matters. 

C li 
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Nov.  23,  1906. 

Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


17221.  Were . the  travelling  expenses  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department  paid  out  of  the  vote  of  the  De- 
partment?— They  would  take  it  in  their  oxdinary 
rounds. 

17222.  (Officials,  for  instance,  who  did  not  travel 
much,  such  as  Dr.  Coyne  ? — Dr.  Coyne  did  travel  a 
good  deal,  because  he  was  the  head  of  our  Statistics 
and  Intelligence  Branch,  and  had  to  keep  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  business  men  of  many  localities 
in  connection  with  his  work.  He  was  constantly 
collecting  information  all  over  the  country,  often  by 
personal  visits. 

17223.  Were  the  visits  paid  to  Sligo  charged  to  the 
vote  of  the  Department  ? — Yes,  out  of  the  vote  where 
the  official  was  on  the  permanent  staff,  and  out  of 
the  endowment  when  he  was  a temporary  official. 

17224.  Was  it  charged  to  the  industry? — No.  It 
was  charged  to  the  funds  of  the  Department  either 
out  of  the  vote  or  the  endowment. 

17226.  Does  not  that  bring  the  Department  into 
the  .administration  of  the  business  ? — I should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that.  It  would  greatly  hamper  our 
work  if  we  could  never  give  technical  advice 
to  anyone  conducting  an  industry  without  becoming 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry.  Perhaps 
you  mean  that  the  personal  interest  of  members  of 
the  Department  in  the  industry  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  impression  as  to  the  Department’s  re- 
sponsibility. I daresay  that  is  so ; but  that  does 
not  make  the  Department  responsible. 

17226.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Have  you  had  any  continu- 
ing practice  of  a similar  kind  as  in  connection  with 
the  Bonxnahon  mines  in  the  way  of  affording  the 
benefit  of  consultation  in  connection  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a public  company  or  a commercial  undertak- 
ipg  ? — Constantly.  We  have  an  expert  officer  on  our 
staff,  and  we  are  .always  ready  to  give  expert  advice 
where  it  is  asked,  but  we  are  very  careful  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  we  give  it — perhaps  more  careful 
now  after  the  Sligo  incident.  We  avoid  any  action 
which  may  lead  to  money  being  invested  on  the 
strength  of  our  intervention. 

17227.  W©  may  take  it  that  the  Sligo  case  is  one 
which,  while  it  may  correspond  with  the  procedure 
you  axe  prepared  to  take  any  day,  will  act  as  a sort 
of  red  flag  to  you  ? — Yes,  but  to  some  extent  it  differs 
fioni  ordinary  commercial  enterprise  in  that  there 
was  a philanthropic  side  to  it.  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran 
is  an  eminent  Irishman.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  has  had  a brilliant  career  in  America.  I wish 
to  take  upon  myself  any  blame  which  comes  the 
way  of  the  Department.  I may  not  have  been  as 
careful  as  I should  have  been,  as  it  was  more  than 
an  ordinary  commercial  undertaking.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  I don’t  believe  that  a single  penny  was  put 
into  the  industry  on  account  of  the  Department’s  con- 
nection with  it.  I find  Mr.  'Sexton’s  name  down  for 
£100.  I should  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  he  invested 
on  the  strength  of  the  Department’s  connection  with 
the  business. 

17228.  (Mr.  Micks). — He  was  M.'P.  for  Sligo  at 
one  time,  I think.  Have  you  any  official  file  on  the 
subject  of  this  Sligo  industry? — It  never  was  an 
official  matter.  I have  got  piles  of  paper  which  are 
of  a confidential  character,  but  I will  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  you.  I don’t  think  we  have  anything 
official. 

17229.  Is  there  not  a record  of  speeches  or  letters 
on  the  subject? — It  really  only  became  an  official 
business  when  it  came  before  this  Committee.  Before 
that  we  were  all  acting  in  la  private  capacity  as  far 
as  the  conduct  of  the  industry  was  concerned.  In 
so  far  as  the  Department  might  assist  by  way  of 
technical  education,  information  and  advice,  we  were 
prepared  to  do  at  Sligo  exactly  what  we  have  done  at 
Kilkenny  and  elsewhere. 

17230.  (Chairman). — The  matter  might  have  come 
before  the  Department  in  the  ordinary  way  had  it 
reached  that  stage  ? — The  whole  matter  was  arranged 
between  Mr.  Bourke-Cocknan  and  myself  in  New  York, 
and  no  special  action  by  the  Department  was  ex- 
pected. All  I wanted  was  that  Mr.  Bourke-Cockran 
should  have  the  advantage  of  any  information  and 
advice  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Department  might 
be  able  to  give  him. 


17231.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— And  which  ia  available  U 
anybody?— Yes,  anybody  may  get  the  same  .assistant 
at  the  hands  of  the  Department. 

17232.  (Mr.  Brown).— Or  in  the  event  of  ,an  exist- 
ing industry  if  the  assistance  of  the  Department  were 
asked  there  it  would  be  given  in  the  same  way?-- 
Certainly.  I will  now  deal  with  the  other  subject 
I mentioned.  Mr.  Micks  may  wish  to  ask  some 
questions  about  the  jam  and  fruit-preserve  industry 
I am  referring  to  the  Boyne  Valley  and  .Portadown 

17233.  (Chairman). — That  is  to  say  that  that  was 
the  industry  that  you  carried  on  commercially  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  their  produce  might 
be  dealt  with  commercially  profitably,  is  that 
so?— Yes.  In  the  course  of  our  fruit  develop- 

ing scheme  we  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  two 
things,  to  grow  and  find  a market  for  the  fresh  fruit 
and  to  deal  with  the  other  grades  of  fruit.  We 
started  the  industry  at  Portadown.  At  Drogheda 
before  the  Department  took  any  part  in  it,  a co- 
operative society  of  fruit  growers  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  both  marketing  and  manufacturing 
the  fruit  of  the  Boyne  Valley.  At  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion, in  1902,  we  had  .an  exhibit  of  various  processes 
a great  many  of  them  new  to  Ireland,  for  dealing 
with  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  these  created  so  much 
public  interest  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  might  induce  capitalists  to  start  these  industries 
in  fruit-growing  centres  in  Ireland.  But  we  found 
that  we  could  not  get  any  capitalists  to  go  through 
the  experimental  stage,  and,  therefore,  we  determined 
to  test  these  processes  at  Portadown  and  Drogheda, 
both  in  the  centre  of  fruit  districts,  on  a commercial 
scale,  our  intention  being  to  hand  it  over  to  private 
enterprise  the  moment  that  we  had  proved  that  the 
industry  was  a paying  one.  But  the  matter  was 
ieally  urgent,  because  in  every  fruit  development 
scheme  we  foresaw  that  the  labour  and  expenditure 
would  not  be  justified  unless  some  means  of  disposing 
of  the  second  class  fruit  was  discovered.  In  1903  we 
started  at  Portadown.  I think  the  Co-Operative 
Society  were  still  working  away  at  Drogheda,  but 
later  on  they  got  into  difficulties,  and  we  practically 
bought  them  out  and  took  over  the  industry  ourselves, 
and  also  developed  it  very  considerably. 

17234.  Where  was  this  trade  carried  on? 


(Professor  Campbell). — May  I be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain. In  Drogheda  it  was  jam  only.  That  failed. 
In  the  meantime  Portadown  was  going  on,  and  in- 
stead of  closing  up  the  Drogheda  factory  altogether, 
we  simply  told  the  manager  at  Portadown  to  annex 
it  to  his  business,  but  not  to  make  jam  at  Drogheda, 
because  jam  was  an  existing  industry,  and  to  carry 
on  the  -fruit  preservation,  and  particularly  cider. 

(TFitness). — We  have  not  made  anything  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  We  parted  with  our  plant  in  both 
places  in  time  for  the  crops  of  both  1905  and  1906  to 
be  dealt  with  by  private  enterprise. 

17235.  Did  not  this  jam-making  industry  give  rise 
to  very  considerable  opposition? — Not  the  jam,  be- 
cause the  Department  never  made  jam. 

17236.  (Mr.  Micks). — There  was  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  England,  was  there  not  ? 

(Mr.  Micks  here  read  from  Confectioners’  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject.) 

17237.  (Chairman). — As  I understand  it,  a ^con- 
siderable amount  of  opposition  was  threatened  in  Par- 
liament, and  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
you? — That  was  so,  and  I think  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment had  intended  to  carry  on  the  industry  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  the  opposition  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified. 

The  substance  of  the  opposition  was,  I believe,  that 
the  people  said,  “We  are  paying  taxes,  and  you  are 
encouraging  people  to  compete  with  us.” 

17238.  (Mr.  Micks).—  And  is  that  your  opinion, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  indus- 
trial position  in  Ireland? — No.  My  position  is,  that 
we  were  justified  up  to  a certain  point.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  no  opposition  was  raised  to  our  action  until 
we  had  almost  completed  what  we  might  call  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  If  we  had  carried  the  business  on 
beyond  that  stage,  I am  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  as  great  an  injustice  to  Ireland  as  to 
England.  We  should  have  been  discouraging  private 
enterprise  instead  of  encouraging  it.  I take  some  re- 
sponsibility on  myself  for  the  opposition  which  arose. 
I was  anxious  to  carry  on  the  business  a little  longe 
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than  would  have  been  justified  on  the  principles  we  had 
adopted,  because  the  cost  had  been  so  great  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  that  I should  have  liked  to  get  back 
a little  of  the  money.  . 

17239.  (Chairman). — The  effect  of  this  pressure  was 
to  cause  you  to  dispose  of  the  business  to  private 
firms  at  an  earlier  date  than  you  might  otherwise  have 
done?— But  not  a moment  before  the  Department  felt 
that  it  had  carried  out  the  purpose  which  was  in- 
tended. I think  if  we  had  kept  it  on  a little  longer 
we  could  have  disposed  of  it  to  better  advantage,  but 
in  the  Department  we  all  recognised  that  where  we 
had  nothing  more  to  learn  by  the  experiment,  we 
must  part  with  it.  I cannot  complain  that  undue 
pressure  was  put  upon  ns. 

17240.  My  object  was  only  to  get  the  facts?— 1 
think  the  language  used  was  unnecessary,  the  word 
“ nefarious.” 

17241.  That  was  the  language  of  the  confectioner  f 

Yes  ; that  is  confectionese. 

17242.  I just  want  to  get  the  facts.  When,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  you  get  rid  of  this  affair  of  the  fac- 
tory ?— In  the  spring  of  1905. 

17243.  Then,  what  is  the  position  now — lias  this 
commercial  undertaking  ceased  altogether  ? — As  far  as 
the  Department  is  concerned,  yes. 

17244.  And  is  the  business  that  you  made  being  car- 
ried on  by  private  people?— Yes,  it  is.  I can  give 
you  the  names  of  the  people. 

17245.  I think  we  have  them  already  ?— Yes,  I 
think  so.  And  we  .are  also  giving  technical  advice, 
based  upon  our  experience,  to  new  enterprises  in  the 
South. 

17246.  Then,  really,  as  I understand,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in 
starting  the  business  at  all,  you  really  did  carry  out 
your  intention,  except  that  you  were  to  some  extent 
hurried.  You  did  it  a little  sooner  than  you  would 
perhaps  have  done  otherwise? — Yes.  That  is  the 

exact  position.' 

17247.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
Department  itself  should  undertake  no  industrial  or 
trade  development  except  as  an  experiment? — Well,  I 
have  never  put  it  in  that  way.  I would  rather  put  it 
another  way,  that  it  should  not  take  up  any  indus- 
trial effort  which  would  compete  with  an  existing  in- 
dustry. Possibly,  the  way  that  you  put  it  would  come 
to  much  the  same  thing. 

17248.  In  answering  the  question  will  you  also 
state  clearly  your  view  as  to  developments  where  there 
are  existing  industries  ? — Yes ; the  reason  that 
I hesitate  to  accept  your  question  as  it  is  framed 
is  that  we  might  carry  on  an  industry  in  which  there 
was  really  nothing  experimental  to  be  gained,  in 
which  no  technical  point  had  to  be  ascertained  in  order 
to  induce  others  to  carry  it  on — an  industry  new  to 
the  country.  Let  me  say,  I do  not  know  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  an  experiment.  Do  you  mean  of  a com- 
mercial kind? 

17249.  Yes,  of  a commercial  kind?— I think  we 
might  carry  on  an  experiment  on  a commercial  scale 
if  the  industry  was  of  a rural  character,  and  so 
legally  within  our  powers,  and  if  in  our  judgment  it 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a new  industry,  and 
not  prejudice  an  existing  industry. 

17250.  (Mr.  Ogilvie).— As  a demonstration  ?— It 
would  reallv  be  a demonstration. 

17251.  (Mr.  Micks). — This  was  quite  a new  industry 
in  Ireland,  was  it  not? — Yes  ; a great  many  of  the 
processes  were  new — to  Ireland,  at  any  rate. 

17252.  I rather  gathered  from  a previous  answer 
that  you  drew  some  distinction  between  engaging  in 
development  work  when  there  was  no  industry  of  the 
kind  before  and  where  there  was  an  industry  of  the 
kind  before  ? — Yes. 

17253.  Had  you  England  in  view  when  you  spoke 
of  there  being  competition  with  industries  ? 'When 
speaking  of  rural  industries  I had  in  mind  industries 
existing  in  Ireland ; in  dealing  with  manufacturing 
industries  of  an  urban  character  our  powers  are 
strictly  limited.  In  the  case  of  rural  industries,  to 
take  an  example,  I would  not  mind  experimenting  m 
jam-making  as  it  is  being  carried  on  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  I see  no  objection  to  that.  Shall  I go  on 
now  to  the  next  point? 

17254.  (Chairman).— Yes,  please?— Well,  the  next 
you  wished  to  examine  me  on  is  the  Munster  Insti- 
tute. 

17255.  Yes.  , Well,  there  are  a few  questions  I may 
just  put  as  to  important  points  with  regard  to  that.  1 


suppose,  generally  speaking,  you  have  read  the  evi-  Aon.  23, 11106 
dence  given  by  Mr.  Gill  ?— Yes.  Right  Hon.  . 

17256.  I suppose  down  to  a certain  point  we  may  gjr  Horace 
take  it  as  perhaps  common  ground.  I mean  that  we  Plunkett, 
may  acept,  I suppose,  the  early  history  previous  to  the  k.o.v.o. 
creation  of  the  Department  ? — You  may  certainly  ac- 
cept that. 

17257.  You  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  that? — No- 
thing. 

17258.  And  then  comes  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
your  Act,  the  Act  of  1899,  upon  the  existing  institu- 
tion there,  and  that  £10,000,  of  course,  was  given  to 
that  existing  institution  which  was  regulated  then 
under  an  existing  scheme,  the  scheme  of  the  Act  of 
1885  ? — I did  not  quite  catch  the  question. 

17259.  That  scheme  you  have  got  before  you,  it  is 
under  the  Act  of  1885,  is  it  not,  the  Educational  En- 
dowments (Ireland)  Act,  1885  ? — You  ask  if  the  school 
was  managed  under  this  scheme  ? 

17260.  Yes? — Oh,  no.  It  was  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Commissioners  under  a local  com- 

17261.  I say  by  the  Governors.  I say  that  scheme 
constituted  the  Governors? — Yes. 

17262.  And  they  managed  it  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Education  Commissioners  ?— Yes. 

17263.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  defined  in  the 
scheme,  if  I recollect  right.  The  date  of  the  scheme  is 
1894  ?— ' Yes. 

17264.  That  is  the  scheme  which  regulates  the  re- 
spective provinces  of  the  National  Education  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Governors  who  were  incorporated? — 

Well,  I suppose,  the  15th  Section  would  really  define 
the  functions  of  the  Governors  and  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  respectively.  They  are  to  aid 
in  the  management  of  the  present  school  ‘ 1 under  such 
conditions  and  regulations,  upon  such  terms  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  said  Commissioners  and  the  Go- 
vernors may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon.” 

17265.  That  is  right  ?— Well,  we  can  accept  that,  of 
course,  as  the  position. 

17266.  “ Unless  and  until  the  said  Commissioners 
and  the  Governors  shall  otherwise  agree,  the  present 
school  shall  be  carried  on  and  managed  under  the 
same  conditions  and  regulations  on  the  same  terms 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  scheme  had  not 
passed”? — Yes. 

17267.  Well,  really  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter  is— What  is  the  effect  upon  this  scheme  of  the 
Act  of  1899  and  of  what  took  place  afterwards  ? 

17268.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Did  the  Governors  and  the 
Commissioners  come  to  an  agreement  under  that 
clause? — Yes,  I understand  they  did. 

17269.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  agreement  come  to  ? 

— Not  here. 

17270.  Well,  in  the  office? — I am  sure  the  National 
Education  Commissioners  would  have  it,  but  I should 
have  thought  we  had  one.  Professor  Campbell  tells 
me  we  have. 

(Professor  Campbell). — We  should  have  copies  of  all 
the  correspondence.  They  gave  us  the  correspondence, 
and  among  other  things  there  were  set  out — I am  per- 
fectly clear  about  it — there  were  set  out,  head  by  head, 
the  functions  which  the  Governors  fulfilled.  Before 
I came  over  I asked  my  staff  to  get  it,  and  they  could 
not  find  it ; but,  of  course,  it  may  be  got  from  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

17271.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — It  is  in  existence? — (Profes- 
sor Campbell). — It  exists.  I shall  try  when  I go  back 
to  get  it. 

17272.  (Chairman). — I think  we  should  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  it.  I think  before  we  come  to  make  our  report  we 
should  get  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  be- 
fore us  the  correspondence.  I do  not  think  we  should 
go  into  that  again,  and  what  led  up  to  what  is 
called  the  Governors’  resignation? — (Witness). — Yes. 

17273.  Then,  after  the  Governors’  resignation  you 
dealt  with  this  school  as  you  would  have  dealt  with 
any  other  agricultural  schools? — Yes.  We  fitted 
it  in  with  our  general  system  of  agricultural 
education.  We  tried  to  fit  the  Governors  in,  but  we 
have  not  succeeded.  I think  they  had  a good  deal  to 
say  for  themselves  on  the  local  question,  but,  of  course, 
we  had  the  national  aspects  of  the  question  to  con- 
sider, and  it  was  of  paramount  importance  to  us  to  fit 
in  that  institution  with  the  general  education  of  the 
country. 

17274.  But  still,  supposing  the  Governors  had,  as 
you  say,  a good  deal  to  say  for  themselves  on  the  local 
6 H 2 
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Nov.  23,  1906.  question,  that  is,  in  other  words,  supposing  the  infor- 
mation  that  was  set  out  in  the  case  to  Mr.  O’Connor 
“oi,‘  substantially  correctly  states  the  local  point  of  view — 
"V  ,0IIa,ce  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 

x c v o ^ does  not,  as  far  as  I know— what  then  ? — Well,  not 

being  a lawyer  I would  not  like  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  it. 

17275.  But  you  have  never  been  advised  that  it  is 
wrong? — Substantially,  all  the  legal  advice  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Governors  were  in  a position,  if  they 
wished,  to  object  to  what  we  wanted  to  do.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

17276.  I suppose  your  practical  view  rather  is  that 
they  gave  you  a free  hand  by  the  action  they  took  in 
resigning? — I think  after  that  we  were  free. 

17277.  That  really  substantially  was  the  position  ? — 
Substantially  that  was  our  position.  When  they  re- 
tired and  took  no  legal  action  to  assert  their  position, 
then,  I think,  that  we  had  no  option  at  all  but  just  to 
work  the  institution  and  do  as  much  good  with  it  as 
we  could. 

17278.  That  is  to  say,  that  looking  at  it  as  practical 
people,  having  the  great  responsibility  of  working  out 
a system  of  agricultural  education,  you  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  on? — That  is  my  view. 

17279.  But  still,  I only  want  just  to  get  this  from 
you — still,  assuming  that  that  action  of  the  Governors 
had  no  legal  effect  whatever,  assuming  that  they  are  a 
statutory  corporation,  they  could  not  resign  in  any 
legal  sense  of  the  term,  I suppose  ? — No. 

17280.  They  could  simply  say,  “ We  won’t  act,”  but 
they  could  not  resign  ? — -They  could  decline  to  exercise 
their  functions. 

17281.  I do  not  want  to  look  at  it  in  an  abstract  way 
at  all,  but,  as  a practical  measure,  to  see  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  now.  That  is  what  we  have  to 
consider.  Assuming  that  this  scheme,  whatever  the 
effect  of  it  is  (which  I will  not  discuss  to-day),  is  still 
in  existence  at  this  moment  and  applies  to  your  Mun- 
ster Institute — assuming  that,  your  legal  position  is 
not  altogether  sound? — I think  our  legal  position  is, 
assuming  what  you  say,  decidedly  unsatisfactory,  and 
it  ought  to  be  regularised. 

17282.  That  is  exactly  the  point  that  I wanted  to 
conic  at.  Then,  how  can  it  be  regularised.  I suppose, 
from  what  you  state,  you  would  be  perfectly  willing, 
as  Professor  Campbell  has  already  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence  and  Mr.  Gill,  too — that  so  long  as  you 
felt  it  consistent  with  the  real  interests  of  the  country 
in  the  matter  of  agricultural  education  you  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  come  to  any  reasonable  terms  with 
the  Governors,  who,  we  will  assume  for  the  present 
moment,  are  still  an  existing  body  with  existing 
rights  ?— Certainly  ; provided,  of  course,  it  does  not 
get  us  into  difficulty  with  the  popularly  constituted 
machinery  of  the  Department  or  the  local  representa- 
tive bodies. 

17283.  And.  then,  I suppose,  it  may  be  a case — I 
will  not  say  positively,  for  I really  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  about  it  at  all,  and  I think  it  is  a question 
of  considerable  difficulty,  but  I suppose  that  it  may  be 
that  the  Committee  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
really  it  is  a case  for  an  application  to  Parliament?— 
I should  hope  that  they  would  come  to  that  conclusion. 

17284.  To  regularise  the  situation  ?— To  regularise 


17285.  That  is  your  view?— That  is  my  view, 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  regularised  without.  I se 
in  the  course  of  the  case  that  the  Governors  rely  a soot 
deal  on  what  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  may  have  had  in  hi 
mind  at  the  time  that  he  framed  the  Act  of  1899  tha 
lie  may  have  had  this  scheme  before  him.  My  strom 
^at  ®?-r'  Gera,ld  Balfour  was  practically  com 
"f  iSS*0!  i-  Governors  when  he  was  drafting  his  Bil 
of  1897,  but  m the  interval  the  Local  Government  Bil 
had  passed,  and  that  completely  changed  the  situa 

17286.  (Mr.  Micks).— Did  you  say  the  Bill  of  1897' 
Between  the  Bill  of  1897  and  the  Bill  of  1899,  whicl 
^ct>  -Local  Government  of  Ireland  was 
rifo^aird  hat  “mPIefcely. changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  as  regards  the  agricultural  educatior 
snitode  + C°fi,ntl7'  scheme>  which  was  perfectly 

SI*0  the  j nd  Ju?y  days’  could  not  be  fitted  ir 
with  our  more  democratic  form  of  administration.  Ir 
e of  my  letters  to  the  Governors,  which  appears  in 


the  evidence,  I suggested  to  them  that  they  should 
occupy  a new  position,  which,  I believe,  would  have 
given  them  a larger  sphere  of  usefulness  than  thev 
ever  enjoyed  before.  I can  quite  understand  their  not 
taking  that  view,  although  I still  strongly  hold  it- 
but  when  they  did  not  take  that  view  we  did  not  find 
ourselves  able  to  meet  them. 

17287.  (Chairman).— The  situation  seems  to  me  to 
be  really  this,  that  you  have  here  two  bodies,  the  De- 
partment on  the  one  hand  and  the  Governors  on  the 
other,  and  I think  we  may  fairly  give  both  bodies 
credit  for  being  actuated  by  a strong  desire  to  do  the 
best  for  agriculture  in  that  part  of  Ireland  certainly 
and,  I should  hope,  in  the  whole  of  Ireland ; but  vou 
have  this  unfortunate  friction  arising  between  them 
which  has  resulted  in  their  not  co-operating,  and 
without  raising  any  point  as  to  the  personal  aspects 
of  the  question,  I think  we  may  give  credit  to  both 
parties  for  a desire  to  do  the  best  they  can ; and  it 
does  seem  to  me  a matter  in  which  co-operation  is 
most  eminently  desirable,  and  practical,  and  that  the 
two  bodies  might  co-operate  and  arrive  at  a feasible 
scheme,  having  regard  to  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened since,  and  all  the  changes  in  the  general  system 
of  agricultural  education  throughout  the  country  ; and 
even  if  this  should  require  Parliamentary  sanction  I 
do  not  see  that  there  ought  to  be  any  difficulty  in  get- 
ting it.  Is  that  your  view? — I should  be  very  g!ad 
that  your  advice  in  this  matter  were  taken,  ancf  we 
should  do.all  in  our  power  to  meet  the  Governors,  but, 
of  course,  we  must  have  regard  to  our  responsibilities 
to  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Board, 
and  the  County  Councils. 

17288.  You  must  have  regard  to  your  obligations 
and  also  to  your  legal  difficulties  ? — Yes. 

17289.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Would  there  be  a possibility 
of  an  alteration  of  the  scheme  under  the  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 34,  for  Section  34  of  the  scheme  provides  for  the 
possibility  of  amending  it  on  application  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charituble  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland  ? Are  you  of  opinion  that  sufficient  modifica- 
tion could  be  secured  in  that  way? — I think  if  the 
scheme  was  to  bo  changed  at  all,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  place  them  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  magic  in  the  charter,  and  I myself 
think  it  is  entirely  out  of  date.  Far  better  than  any 
scheme  at  all  would  be  a practical  working  agreement 
between  the  Governors  and  ourselves.  I do  not  think 
myself  it  would  be  wise  to  complicate  the  Act  of  1899 
by  grafting  on  to  it  a charter  passed  in  1894.  That  is 
my  view. 

17290.  As  I understand  this  section  it  makes  pro- 
vision for  any  change  whatsoever  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  conditions  of  the  Act  under  which 
this  scheme  was  arranged,  and  if  I wanted  to  argue 
the  matter  I would  ask  why  it  should  be  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  prospect  of  legislation  in  Parliament 
when  there  is  a possibility  of  having  the  scheme  modi- 
fied under  one  of  its  own  clauses  ? — I think  the  modifi- 
cation would  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  a virtual 
tearing  up  of  the  charter. 

17291.  (Chairman). — Is  not  that  a question  that 
will  arise  subsequently  ? — Yes. 

17292.  If  you  once  come  to  an  agreement  of  a prac- 
tical kind,  then  comes  a question  which  would  be  not 
for  the  Committee,  but  for  officials  of  the  Government 
Departments,  the  law  advisers,  and  so  on,  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  should  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  by  an  alteration  under  the  provision  in  the  scheme  ? 
—I  quite  agree  to  that.  I think  in  the  evidence  there 
is  just  one  point  that  was  brought  before  the  Commit- 
tee which  it  might  seem  almost  discourtesy  for  me  to 
take  no  notice  of,  and  that  was  a sudden  change  of  my 
own  attitude  referred  to  by  the  Governors  in  their  evi- 
dence. I see  Mr.  Beamish  in  his  evidence  on  the  23rd 
of  June  refers  to  the  conference  we  had  at  Mallow  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  of  a scheme  for  some  agri- 
cultural college  in  Munster  under  the  clauses  of  our 
Act  allocating  the  £10,000,  and  he  recalls  our  meeting 
at  a house  near  Mallow,  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard 
Longfield,  the  evening  before  the  meeting.  He  says, 
“ Our  President,  Sir  George  Colthurst,  Sir  Horace, 
and  myself  happened  to  be  all  staying  the  night  be- 
fore at  the  house  oE  another  Governor.  The  evening 
passed  in  the  usual  way,  and  about  11  o’clock,,  when 
we  were  going  to  bed,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  suddenly 
said  he  had  changed  his  mind.  To  say  we  were  flab- 
bergasted would  be  inadequate.  Consternation,  is  the 
only  word  I can  use.”  Well,  to  tell  the  real  truth  the 
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•evening  passed  in  quite  the  usual  way,  but  it  is  a 
habit  of  mine  to  do  all  my  work  in  the  very  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

17293.  (Mr.  Micks). — After  getting  up  or  before  go- 
to bed? — After  getting  up;  and  I very  much  dislike 
■discussing  difficult  business  matters  in  the  evening, 
and  I did  not  want  to  open  a subject  of  this  kind.  As 
I was  saying  “ Good-night”  to  Mr.  Beamish  and  Sir 
George  Colthurst,  one  of  them  said  something  that 
led  me  to  think  that  they  expected  me  to  bring  out  a 
scheme  which  was  on  the  lines  of  one  which  they  had 
drafted  before  our  Act  was  passed,  and  I told  rhem 
that  since  then  a great  many  things  had  happened 
in  the  Department  and  that  I had  completely  changed 
my  mind.  Later  on  in  his  evidence,  Mr.  Beamish 
referred  to  an  institution  very  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
original  institution  at  Hohenheim.  He  says  quite 
truly  that  when  this  scheme,  in  the  year  1899,  or 
early  in  1900,  was  first  divulged  to  me,  I gave  it  some 
measure  of  approval,  but  I assumed  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Governors  for  whom  I 
had  always  the  most  cordial  feelings,  and  whose  public 
services  I greatly  admired.  At  that  time  my  own 
study  of  the  matter  had  been  very  slight,  but  the  work 
snd  study  of  the  first  year  in  the  Department  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible,  so  to 
speak,  to  transplant  an  institution  from  abroad. 
I learned  that  these  institutions  were  of  slow  growth, 
and  above  all,  they  were  fitted  in  and  were  part  of  the 
.general  education  system  of  the  country.  To  bring 
them  over  to  Ireland  and  expect  them  to  work  in  our 
conditions  as  they  worked  in  other  countries  would 
have  been  to  ignore  all  the  chief  factors  in  the  pro- 
blem. We  now  have  something  very  like  the  Hohen- 
heim institution  at  Glasnevin ; but  the  time  certainly 
had  not  come  for  scattering  them  over  Ireland.  I 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong  in  the  view  I took,  but 
that  explains  the  change  of  attitude.  I have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  that  point.  I think  you  wished  to 
ask  me  some  questions  as  to  the  Department’s  expen- 
diture upon  Exhibitions. 

17294.  Yes  ? — And  as  it  has  been  a large  expenditure 
I thought  that  I had  better  explain  fully  the  Depart- 
ment’s policy.  The  exhibitions  we  have  had  to  con- 
sider so  far  have  been  of  three  kinds:  firstly,  Inter- 
i national  Exhibitions  outside  Ireland  (at  Glasgow  in 
1901  and  St.  Louis,  in  1904) ; secondly,  International 
Exhibitions  in  Ireland  (at  Cork,  1902-3,  and  to  be 
in  Dublin  in  1907) ; and  thirdly,  provincial  and 
smaller  local  exhibitions  in  Ireland,  especially  that  at 
Limerick  in  1906.  The  view  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  concurred  in  by  the  Agricultural  Board  was 
that  the  three  classes  of  Exhibition  came  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Department’s  operations,  and  might  be 
supported  in  so  far  as  they  furthered  its  general 
scheme  of  work,  but  that  each  case  should  be  considered 
on  its  merits  and  in  relation  to  the  other  demands 
■ upon  the  Department's  endowment  fund.  It  thus 
happened  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Department, 
before  its  aims  and  procedure  were  understood  by  the 
country,  and  when  owing  to  its  system  of  delegating 
its  work  as  far  as  possible  to  local  control,  the  putting 
of  its  schemes  into  operation  largely  depended  on  the 
public  interest  in  its  policy  and  procedure,  exhibi- 
tions offered  a means  of  stimulating  public  interest 
and  engaging  public  co-operation  which  justi- 
fied a much  larger  expenditure  than  would  be 
admissible  at  a further  stage  in  the  Department’s  de- 
velopment. Furthermore,  the  initial  difficulties  in  set- 
ting the  new  machinery  to  work,  and  the  lack  of  teachers 
in  technical  subjects,  led  to  a considerable  saving  of 
the  annual  income  in  the  first  few  years,  and  allowed 
exceptional  expenditures  to  be  incurred  without  re- 
stricting the  normal  operations  of  the  Department  and 
the  local  committees.  The  participation  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  two  International  Exhibitions  out- 
side Dublin  had  the  common  object  of  aiding  and 
facilitating  the  marketing  of  certain  Irish  products, 
and  calling  the  attention  of  capitalists  and  captains 
of  industry  to  the  resources  offering  opportunities  of 
immediate  development  in  Ireland.  At  Glasgow, 
where  the  Department’s  expenditure  was  on  a moderate 
scale  compared  with  that  of  other  countries  similarly 
situated,  I believe  rhat  much  good  was  done  by  giving 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  visitors  to  that  Exhibition  a 
far  better  impression  than  they  had  before  of  the 
directions  in  which  the  growing  industrial  spirit  in 
Ireland  was  likely  to  create  a situation  favourable 


to  trade  and  industry.  In  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  our  Nov.  23,  190S 
expenditure  was,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  under-  B.  —— 
taking  from  the  central  office,  involving  the  necessity  o Hon- 
for  getting  many  things  done  for  us  which  otherwise  piunkett* 
we  might  have  been  able  to  attend  to  with  our  own  K.aT,o.  ’ 
forces,  and  also  making  the  cost  of  carriage  to  and 
from  the  Exhibition,  insurance  and  travelling  of 
officers,  extremely  heavy,  much  larger  than  that  in- 
curred at  Glasgow.  But  what  chiefly  influenced  the 
Department  and  the  Board  in  embarking  upon  this 
troublesome  undertaking  was  that  an  influential  de- 
putation of  Irish-Americans  came  over  to  Ireland  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  representative  exhibits  of  Ire- 
land’s industries  and  exhibiting  these  in  a special 
Irish  Pavilion,  and  urged  upon  us  that  a really  in- 
teresting display  of  distinctively  Irish  products  would 
stimulate  the  demand  for  them  in  the  American  mar- 
ket and  would  also  be  the  means  of  perhaps  attracting 
American  capital  for  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources. These  Irish-Americans  formed  an  Irish  Ex- 
hibit Company,  subscribed  the  necessary  capital  for 
the  erection  of  this  Pavilion,  and  also  defrayed  the 
cost  of  carriage  and  of  insurance  of  exhibits  to  and 
from  St.  Louis,  and  gave  free  space  to  all  exhibitors. 

The  amount  expended  by  these  Irish-Americans,  with- 
out recoupment,  was  more  than  four  times  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Department.  Neither  in  the  case  of 
Glasgow,  nor  in  that  of  St.  Louis,  is  it  possible  to  form 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  net  value  received 
by  the  country  for  the  Department’s  expenditure. 

That  a greater  knowledge  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  United  States  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  than  had  hitherto  existed,  resulted  from  our 
participation  in  these  Exhibitions  might  easily  be 
proved.  As  we  do  not  contemplate  any  similar  ex- 
penditure unless  our  financial  resources  are  largely 
augmented  in  future  years,  we  have  not  set  on  foot 
the  difficult  and  elaborate  inquiry  which  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  of  these 
two  undertakings.  Statements  which  have  been  volun- 
teered to  us,  newspaper  comments,  and  other  evidence, 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  a very  definite  value  does 
attach  to  this  work,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  whatever  advantage  may  be  gained  for 
Ireland,  both  commercially  and  industrially,  will 
have  to  await  the  more  important  developments  of 
the  Department’s  work,  especially  that  which  may 
be  classed  as  educational.  Nevertheless  the  following 
opinions  and  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration: — Mr. 

Edward  Devoy,  of  St.  Louis,  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  representative  Irish-Americans 
who  supervised  the  Exhibit,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  St.  _ Louis,  writes : “ I can 
conceive  of  no  form  of  advertising,  no  matter  what  its 
cost,  that  would  produce  such  results.”  Mr.  Graham, 

Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  National  Commission,  says: 

“ As  an  educational  exhibit  I believe  it  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  display  on  the  grounds,” 
and  he  speaks  of  the  “ deep  interest  shown 
in  Ireland  and  Irish  resources  as  a result  of 
the  Exhibit.”  The  U.  S.  Government  Appraiser,  who 
had  charge  of  the  appraisements  for  Customs  duties, 
wrote “ The  display  made  by  your  Department  has 
convinced  most  assuredly  many  people  that  the  Irish 
people  are  capable  and  are  producing  to-day  many 
lines  of  manufacture  unknown  or  even  dreamed  of  in 
this  country.”  Mr.  F.  F.  Skiff,  the  Director  of  Ex- 
hibits for  the  whole  St.  Louis  Exposition,  when 
writing,  stated: — “It  revealed  to  me  actual  facts  and 
possibuities  of  resource  and  production  in  Ireland  of 
which  I must  confess  I was  heretofore  unaware.”  The 
Exhibit,  in  short,  brought  this  country  before  the 
notice  of  many  thousands  of  persons  who  previously 
only  knew  Ireland  by  name,  and  who  had  no  con- 
ception as  to  what  were  her  capabilities  and  resources. 

Of  the  twenty  millions  of  persons  who  visited  this 
World’s  Fair  a large  proportion  had  these  facts  for- 
cibly brought  to  their  notice,  not  alone  by  their  visit, 
but  by  the  immense  advertisement  given  in  the  various 
Press  notices  throughout  the  United  States.  I notice 
that  the  Irish  imports  into  the  United  States  have 
greatly  increased  since  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  and 
even  if  we  leave  out  the  immense  increase  m the 
linen  exports,  which  may  be  due  to  other  causes, 
there  is  in  smaller  articles  for  the  American  market 
a very  important  share  in  the  increase  of  half  a mil- 
lion sterling  in  the  Irish  exports  to  New  York  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  other  items  of  the  following  list, 
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Right  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 


the  increase  is  distinctly  traceable 
the  Exhibition : — 


Cotton  goods  manufactured,- 
Ready-made  Clothing  and  other 
wearing  apparel, 

Knit  goods,  stockings,  &c., 

Laces,  

Cables,  Cordage,  Threads,  and 
Twine,  . . . • 

Linen  Goods, 

Belleek,  . . . • 

Pipes  and  other  Smokers’  articles, 
Distilled  Spirits, 


to  the  influence  of 

1904-5  1905-6 

dols.  dols. 

344,685  429,924 

3,843  3,993. 

773  1,442 

27,590  57,C67 

33,580  36,648 

9,929,638  12,071,467 
1,795  3,528 

5,237  18,447 

95,963  116,201 


$10,443,109  *12,738,717 

Further,  in  New  York  two  stores  in  23rd  Street 
and  5th  Avenue  have  been  opened  by  a person  who 
was  connected  with  the  Irish  Exhibit  Company,  with 
branches  in  Saratoga  and  elsewhere,  where  only  Irish 
goods  are  sold.  Many  of  the  Irish  exhibitors  have 
stated  that  the  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  has  been  the 
means  of  opening  up  business  connections  in  America. 

I now  come  to  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  ex- 
hibitions we  have  taken  part  in — the  Cork  Exhibition. 
This  stands  on  a different  footing  altogether  from 
any  other  which  the  Department  is  ever  likely  to 
take  part  in.  It  fulfilled  a national  purpose  to  a 
degree  and  in  a manner  for  which  probably  no  pre- 
cedent exists.  Briefly  stated,  the  great  difficulty  the 
Department  had  in  interesting  public  opinion  in  its 
work  was  the  strong  preference  in  the  public  mind 
for  direct  promotion  of  agriculture  and  industry  by 
the  Department  itself  on  a.  large  commercial  scale, 
rather  than  reliance  on  private  enterprise,  aided  by 
the  education  of  workers,  which  was  the  main  line  of 
policy  the  Department  knew  it  must  adopt.  'Hie 
argument  in  support  of  the  more  popular  contention 
was  that  the  alternative  policy  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  consistently  pursued  would  only  stimulate 
emigration,  and  if  the  training  of  workers  preceded 
the  establishment  of  industries,  those  who  had  been 
trained  would  transfer  their  newly-acquired  abilities 
to  other  countries  where  they  could  be  more  profitably 
employed  than  in  Ireland.  This  argument  has  come 
constantly  before  this  Committee,  but  it  was  much 
more  widely  prevalent  in  1902  than  it  is  to-day.  The 
exhibition  of  working  industries  and  a host  of  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  operations  conducted  by 
experts,  the  organisation  of  parties  composed  of  re- 
presentative men  belonging  to  the'  classes  the  Depart- 
ment hoped  to  get  into  touch  with  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  the  explanation  of  the  various  educa- 
tional exhibits  by  a corps  of  skilled  demonstrators 
in  the  Department’s  service,  unquestionably  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  Department’s  work  to  which  we  owe  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  first  six  years.  The  expenditure  in  this 
case  was  extremely  large,  but  to  none  of  the  Depart- 
mental operations  has  closer  attention  been  given  by 
the  two  Boards,  the  one  of  which  provided,  and  both 
of  which  concurred  in  the  expenditure.  I believe  every 
penny  thus  spent  was  justified.  The  other  Irish  In- 
ternational Exhibition  is  that  to  be  held  in  Dublin 
next  year;  and  the  Department’s  failure  to  give  to 
it  any  large  measure  of  support  has  naturally  given 
rise  to  a considerable  amount  of  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  and  guarantors  of  this  project. 
The  matter  having  been  discussed  both  at  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Board,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  is  known  at  least  to  these 
bodies,  but  as  it  is  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  have  any  concern  in°  the 
matter,  it  may  be  well  to  state  specifically  here  the 
considerations  which  actuated  the  Department,  the 
Council,  and  the  Board  in  the  decision  at  which  they 
had  arrived.  At  the  time  of  the  Cork  Exhibition 
the  Department’s  exhibition  policy— if  it  may  be  so 
called— -was  naturally  very  fully  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  expenditure  of  money  and  effort 
made  in  that  year  The  purpose  of  the  Department 
mu utlllslng  fc.he.  CorIc  Exhibition  has  been  explained. 
The  one  condition  upon  which  the  Department  and 
the  Boards  insisted  when  the  undertaking  grew  to 
the  very  large  proportions  it  finally  assumed,  was 
that  the  expenditure  should  not  be  a precedent  for 
PtJ®  ^!?rs-TJ  Ifc  was  agreed  and  publicly  announced 
by  the  Vice-President  that  the  Department’s  exhibit 
at  Cork  was  an  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  most 


practical  manner  possible  what  Ireland  might  do  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  development  and  industrial 
revival.  After  a period  which  was  estimated  at  the 
time  at  about  ten  years,  it  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  Department  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  of  another  large  exhibition,  the 
main  object  of  which  should  be  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress which  had  been  made  along  the  lines  of  the 
practical  suggestions  which  the  Cork  Exhibition  was 
intended  to  convey.  This  decision  has  not  been  de- 
parted from  by  the  Department.  The  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion of  1902  was  followed  by  the  so-called  Greater 
Cork  Exhibition  of  1903,  and  great  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  Department  to  induce  them  to  ask  the 
Boards  for  further  contribution,  which  the  Depart-1 
ment  refused  to  recommend.  In  1904  the  Dublin 
International  Exhibition  was  projected,  and  was  to 
have  been  held  in  the  present  year.  Considerable- 
opposition  was  met  with  in  some  quarters,  and  partly 
owing  to  this  the  postponement  until  the  year  1907 
took  place.  The  matter  had  gone  far  before  the  De- 
partment was  officially  approached  in  the  matter,  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  public  statement  which 
had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  first  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion as  to  its  future  policy.  The  Vice-President  was 
unofficially  approached  late  in  the  year  1904  with  a 
view  to  his  helping  to  reconcile  the  promoters  of  the 
International  Exhibition  with  those  who  were  pro- 
moting a National  Exhibition  in  opposition  to  it.  It. 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  that  the  Department 
considered  another  exhibition  on  this  scale  in  Ireland 
premature,  as  the  time  had  not  come,  by  some  years 
for  that  contemplated  exhibition  already  referred  to’ 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  illustrate  the  progress. 
Ireland  might  have  made  since  the  Cork  Exhibition 
of  1903.  Nevertheless,  since  it  was  obvious  that  if 
an  exhibition  were  to  be  promoted  with  or  without  the 
Department’s  co-operation,  it  ought  not  to  be  an 
object  of  controversy,  I did  my  best  to  try  to  bring, 
the  two  parties  together,  but  without  any  measure  of 
success.  What  we  have  actually  decided  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  Exhibition  of  1907  is  to  utilise  the- 
Home  Industries  Section  of  the  Exhibition  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  any  industries  which  the  Depart- 
ment is  helping  to  promote  by  technical  instruction 
and  otherwise,  and  a sum  of  £2,000  has  been  voted 
for  this  purpose. 

17295.  (Mr.  Miclcs). — Is  that  a final  grant  or  a 
preliminary  grant  ? — Well,  it  is  regarded  by  the  De- 
partment ana  the  Agricultural  Board  as  final,  but  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  Ex- 
hibition authorities  as  a preliminary  grant.  But  I 
think  that  the  Board  and  the  Council  seem  to  feel 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Department’s  funds 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  any  very 
large  part  in  the  Exhibition.  There  only  remains 
the  question  of  the  small  local  exhibitions,  and  I do 
not  think  anything  may  be  said  about  this,  because 
each  one  is  to  be  judged  upon  its  merits,  and  we  only 
aid  them  financially  in  so  far  as  we  see  that  real 
service  is  being  done  educationally. 

17296.  (Chairman). — But  they  are  very  important?-' 
— They  are  very  important.  In  some  ways  they  have 
a very  great  advantage  over  the  large  exhibitions, 
because  more  people  whom  you  wish  to  instruct  take- 
a practical  interest  in  the  working  of  the  exhibition. 
I mean  that  those  that  you  want  an  exhibition  to 
help  take  more  interest  in  a small  local  exhibition 
than  they  do  in  a remote  exhibition  on  a larger  scale, 
where,  no  doubt,  in  many  ways  they  would  see  a good 
deal  more  and  learn  more. 

17297.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — The  larger  central  exhibition 
would  serve  more  particularly  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tisement and  of  securing  publicity  for  model  methods 
of  work,  while  the  smaller  local  one  would  in  the 
first  place  aim  at  securing  good  products  of  such  work 
in  the  locality  ? — That  may  be  one  distinction  between 
the  two  classes.  Now,  the  next  question,  I think,  is 
the  relations  between  the  Department  and  the  Organi- 
sation Society. 

17298.  (Mr.  Micks). — Was  there  not  a case  about  a 
a horse? — Was  that  Mr.  Pat  Rogers’  horse? 

17299.  Yes? — I Brink  that  if  Professor  Campbell 
could  get  the  best  of  Mr.  Pat  Rogers  in  a horse  deal 
he  has  justified  his  position.  The  position  is  simply 
this,  that  jn  order  to  get  the  best  blood  in  the  country 
and  distribute  it  among  the  farmers  who  cannot 
themselves  afford  to  travel  and  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  where  those  horses  are  to  be  got,  we  buy 
horses  ourselves,  and  we  re-sell  them  to  those  small 
farmers,  arid  of  course  we  do  better  than  they  could, 
for  we  have  very  wide  opportunities ; but,  however 
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well  we  buy,  we  know  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
•transactions,  we  must  make  a loss ; ana  consequently 
when  a man  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  sagacity  comes  along 
and  offers  us  more  for  a horse  than  any  horse  that 
we  have  got  is  worth  to  us,  as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  it  to  him,  and  per- 
haps buy  two  or  three  other  horses  with  the  money. 
But,  of  course,  we  are  not  in  the  horse-dealing  busi- 
ness, except  simply  for  the  sake  of  helping  men  who 
■otherwise  could  not  get  good  blood. 

17300.  There  was  a suggestion  made  by  some  of  the 
County  Wexford  Committee,  and  Mr.  Frizelle,  the 
Secretary,  of  the  County  Council,  about  employing  the 
services  of  a journalist  in  connection  with  the  leaflets. 

I do  not  know  whether  that  suggestion  has  been 
Brought  under  your  notice.  ( Reads  evidence  of  Mr. 
Frizell.e.) 

17300a.  Was  that  brought  under  your  notice? — 
No,  it  was  not ; but  I think  there  is  some 
-wisdom  as  well  as  novelty  in  Mr.  Frizelle’s  sugges- 
tion, and  I happen  to  know  that  those  who  occupy 
my  position  in  Departments  in  other  countries  do  not 
neglect  the  journalistic  method  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dissemination  of  information,  but  also 
in  defending  the  institution  in  the  Press. 

17301.  The  question  of  additional  endowment  has 
been  spoken  of  by  Professor  Campbell,  Mr.  Gill,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher.  Now.  as  to  the  source  of  funds,  did 
you  ever  consider  certain  funds  held  by  large  com- 

Sanies  in  Ulster,  that  is  the  vast  incomes  that  are 
srived  from  Ulster  by  the  City  Companies  of  Lon- 
don?— I never  considered  them  as  a possible  source 
from  which  the  Department  could  increase  its  endow- 
ment. 

17302.  Do  you  know  the  way  in  which  they  receive 
and  expend  their  revenues? — Well,  I have  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  on  the  subject. 

17303.  Do  you  know  that  practically  they  receive 
the  rental  of  very  large  tracts  of  country  there  ' — 
Yes,  I have  heard  that. 

17304.  And  that  the  expenditure  of  those  sums  is 
discretionary  in  these  city  gentlemen  who  live  in 

On  resuming  a\ 


London  ? — Yes  ; so  I have  heard.  That  those  lands 
are  the  lands  from  which  the  inhabitants  who  went 
to  West  Donegal  were  turned  out  in  the  plantation  of 
1609. 

(Chairman). — James  the  First’s  time. 

17305.  (Mr.  Micks). — James  the  First  ? — Yes. 

17306.  Now  do  you  think  that  allowing  very  large 
sums  to  leave  Ireland  every  year  to  be  spent  over  here 
by  Citv  of  London  companies,  to  be  consumed  or 
expended  by  men  -who  have  no  attachment  to 
or  interest  in  Ireland,  is  justifiable  as  re- 
gards Irish  money?— I do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  in  my  position  to  give  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  I could  hardly  make 

a recommendation  that  the  funds  of  any  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  should  be  appropriated  by 
the  State  and  handed  over  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Department.  I can  say  generally  that  we  should  be 
very  glad  to  get  further  funds  from  some  source,  but 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  indicate 
the  particular  persons  or  bodies  that  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  our  Depart- 
ment. 

17307.  But  would  you  consider  the  purposes  upon 
which  these  moneys  were  spent  which  are  received 
from  the  tenantry? — I am  afraid  it  would  be  quite 
improper  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  what  should 
be  done  with  the  revenues  derived  from  Ireland.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a question  of  administra- 
tion. It  is  clearly  a question  for  legislation. 

17306.  As  very  many  of  the  questions  here  are  ? — 
But  I would  rather  not  give  any  opinion  on  a subject 
of  that  kind.  I might  give  an  opinion  on  the  plat- 
form, but  not  when  I am  giving  evidence  as  the  head 
of  a Department. 

17309.  But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  funds, 
when  one  finds  a very  large  amount  of  money  going  out 
of  the  country  to  city  companies  in  another  country 
one  is  tempted  to  inquire  closely  into  such  a matter. 
You  are  aware  that  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  sat  on  that  subject? — Yes,  I am  aware  of 
that. 

•er  luncheon. 


(Witness). —May  I formally  put  this  in? 

17310.  (Chairman). — This  is  your  Memorandum  on 
agricultural  education  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; it  was 
written  in  1901. 


17311.  Written  in  1901? — Yes;  and  except  in  one 
particular,  our  policy  has  followed  xhe  lines  it  lays 
down  ever  since,  that  is  tc  say,  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  direction  of  winter  schools  of  agriculture  in- 
stead of  into  secondary  schools  as  we  anticipated  at 
tant  that  it  should  be  embodied  in  the  Appendix,  be- 
policy  have  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  embodied  in  the  Appendix,  be- 
cause it  enters  into  the  discussion  between  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Munster  Institute  and  ourselves,  and 
it  is  referred  to  in  many  portions  of  the  Department’s 
evidence. 


17312..  And,  with  the  exception  that  you  have  men 
tioned,  it  still  states  the  present  policy  of  the  Depart 
ment? — Yes;  it  generally  holds  good.  (Appendi. 
No.  XXXI.) 


Now,  I think  we  might  go  on.  You  are  on 
the  relations  of  the  Department  with  the  Agricultural 
•Organisation  Society  ? — Yes.  I notice  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  in  Parliament,  and  is  to  be 
raised  again,  as  to  whether  the  Department  is  acting 
■ultra  vires  in  paying  the  Organisation  Society  to  do 
•certain  of  its  work.  I need  hardly  say  that  if  the 
action  were  ultra  vires  the  Auditor-Gfeneral  would 
•have  held  me  responsible  for  any  payment  so  made  and 
I would  not  have  sanctioned  the  payment  out  of  re- 
gard for  my  own  pocket  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
■whatsoever  upon  it.  Again,  it  has  been  stated  that 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  at  the  time  that  the  Bill  was 
.going  through  Parliament  in  1899,  gave  a personal 
pledge  to  Mr.  Dillon  that  the  Department  the  Bill  was 
•creating  would  not  subsidise  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society.  I was,  unhappily,  not  present 
at  those  debates  owing  to  an  accident,  and  consequently 
I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  took  place  be- 
*w®eTl  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  but  this 
1 do  know — firstly,  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  in  in- 
troducing the  Bill,  stated  that  it  was  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  Recess  Committee,  and, 
secondly,  that  to  have  made  any  such  provision  as  is 
alleged,  in  the  Bill,  would  have  been  in  direct  opposi- 


tion to  those  recommendations,  because  the  whole  case 
of  the  Recess  Committee  for  a Department  based  upon 
foreign  models  was  that  foreign  Governments  had  re- 
lied very  largely  for  the  success  of  their  work  in  de- 
veloping agriculture  upon  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
agencies  like  the  Organisation  Society.  Further,  I 
distinctly  recollect  that  this  matter  having  been  mooted 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Department  I asked  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour  whether  he  had  given  any  pledge  in  the 
matter. 

17314.  (Chairman). — I think  I ought  to  state  that  I 
have  had  a communication  from  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
to  the  effect  that  he  never  gave  such  a pledge? — Well, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  not  given  any  such  pledge. 
What  he  said  was,  as  far  as  I recollect,  that  he  had 
accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  an  amend- 
bent  of  Mr.  Dillon,  but  he  explained  to  Mr.  Dillon 
that  the  amendment  would  not  have  the  effect  which  he 
anticipated;  that  otherwise  he  could  not  have  ac- 
cepted it. 

17315.  Can  you  state  what  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment was? — I do  not  remember  the  actual  words,  but 
only  the  effect  of  it. 

17316.  (Mr.  Brown). — Section  16  and  Section  30  of 
the  Act? — I have  no  doubt  that  the  amendment  was 
the  taking  out  of  some  sub-section  in  Clause  16,  which 
deals  with  the  application  of  money,  and  that  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour,  while  not  mentioning  specially  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  had  mentioned 
“associations,”  or  had  indicated  some  agency  through 
which  the  Department  might  do  its  work,  which  Mr. 
Dillon  took  to  include  the  Organisation  Society.  Mr. 
Dillon,  I imagine,  went  to  Mr.  Ealfour  to  take  out 
that  sub-section,  whereupon  Mr.  Balfour  told,  him 
that  Clause  16,  as  it  would  stand  in  the  Bill,  would 
leave)  the  Department  absolutely  free  (subject,  of 
course,  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricultural  Board), 
to  administer  the  funds  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  agriculture  through  any  agency  that  they 
saw  fit. 

17317.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  the  original  Bill  here 
that  was  printed  on  the  8th  of  May,  1899  ? — Yes,  that 
would  tell  exactly  what  happened.  I have  not  that 
here. 

17318.  Clause  16,  sub-clause  5 ran  as  follows: 

*'  Money  to  be  applied  by  the  Department  under  this 
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Sight  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
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Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Horace 
Plunkett, 
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part  of  the  Act  shall  be  applied  sabject  to  any  con- 
ditions which  the  Department  may  require  ’’—that 
much  is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  now — “ and  may  be 
applied  either  directly  by  the  Department  or  in- 
directly through  the  agency  or  with  the  co-operation 
of  any  public  body  or  Joint  Committee  consisting  of 
members  representing  two  or  more  public  bodies  with 
or  without  additional  members  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment.” That  is  the  provision  in  the  original 
Bill  as  it  was  introduced.  Then,'  in  Clause  30  the  Bill 
defines  the  expression  “ Public  Body  ” which  is  used 
in  Clause  16: — “The  expression  ‘Public  Body’ 
means  any  body  with  powers  of  levying  rates  or 
taxes  and  any  legally  constituted  public  body,  agri- 
cultural association,  Council,  or  Committee,  or  any 
Society  or  organisation  formally  approved  of  by  the 
Department.”  That  is  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill. 
Then,  the  next  draft  of  the  Bill  was  as  amended  by 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade.  Then,  you  have 
Clause  16,  Sub-Clause  5:— “Money  to  be  applied  by 
the  Department  under  this  part  of  the  Act  shall  be 
applied  subject  to  any  conditions  which  the  Depart- 
ment may  require” — that  is  in  the  Act — “ and  may 
be  applied  either  directly  by  the  Department  or  in- 
directly through  the  agency  or  with  the  co-operation 
of  any  public  body  or  joint  committee  consisting  of 
members  representing  two  or  more  public  bodies  with 
or  without  additional  members  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment ; but  the  number  of  members  appointed  by 
the  Department  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  such  Joint  Committee.  Provided  that  no 
money  shall  he  applied  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any 
trading  operations  carried  on  by  any  public  body,  or 
of  discharging,  or  aiding  in  discharging,  the  trade 
liabilities  of  any  such  body.”  Then,  in  the  de- 
finition Clause,  “ The  expression  ‘Public  Body  ’ means 
any  body  with  powers  of  levying  rates  or  • taxes 
and  any  legally  constituted  public  body,  agricultural 
association,  Council,  or  Committee,  or  any  society  or 
organisation  formally  approved  of  by  the  Department.” 
Then,  the  next  Bill  is  the  Bill  as  brought  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  the  Bill  as  approved  of  in  the 
Grand  Committee,  from  which  I have  just  read.  That 
was  brought  from  the  Commons  on  the  25th  of  July. 

(Chairman). — The  change  must  have  taken  place  on 
the  Report  stage. 

(Mr.  Micks). — Then  it  was  brought  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  Sub- 
Clause  5 of  Clause  16  reads  “ Money  to  be  applied  by 
the  Department  under  this  part  of  the  Act  shall  be 
applied  subject  to  any  conditions  which  the  Depart- 
ment may  require  ” ; and  in  Clause  30  “ The  expres- 
sion * Public  Body  ’ means  any  corporation.  Council, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  or  Committee  constituted  by 
or  in  pursuance  oi  any  Act,  or  anv  association  con- 
stituted by  any  Act  or  Charter.”  Thus  the  Act 
stands,  precisely  following  Jie  words  of  the  Bill  as 
introduced  from  the  Commons  into  the  Lords,  and 
therefore  the  change  took  place  between  the  date  of 
the  Report,  the  Grand  Committee,  and  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
or,  as  the  Chairman  says,  on  Report. 

(Chairman). — I think  I ought  to  record  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  at  this  stage.  It  exactly  ex- 
plains what  occurred.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  has  re- 
quested that  this  letter  which  I have  received  from  him 
this  morning  may  be  on  the  notes : — 

Fishers  Hill,  Woking, 

November  14,  1906. 

“ Dear  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, — My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Dillon,  m.p.,  to  a 
Mr.  John  Gannon,  and  quoted*  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lough 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  by  him  a few 
weeks  ago  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland.  In  than  letter  it 
is  stated  that  a distinct  pledge  was.given  by  me,  when 
the  Act  constituting  the  Department  was  going 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  1899,  that  none  of 
the  public  money  of  the  Department  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
or  other  similar  Association  of  a private  character. 
This  statement  is  wholly  incorrect  and  I can  only 
suppose  that  Mr.  Dillon  must  either  have  misappre- 
hended my  meaning  at  the  time  or  have  subsequently 
forgotten  what  really  passed  between  ns.  My 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  which  I suppose  Mr. 
Dillon  has  in  his  mind  is  as  follows  : — On  the  Report 
stage  of  the  Bill  he  moved  an  amendment  designed  to 
make  payments  to  private  associations,  out  of  moneys 

* Vide  Q.  12207  ; al 


at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  illegal.  I explained 
to  him  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  his  amendment  would 
not  have  the  effect  which  he  imagined,  and  would  in 
uo  way  preclude  the  Department  from  making  pay. 
ments  out  of  its  funds  to  the  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society  or  similar  Associations  if  they  thought  it 
desirable  to  do  so.  Notwithstanding  this  explanation 
Mr.  Dillon  pressed  that  his  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  to  this  I consented,  wishing  to  save  time 
and  being  assured  that  in  itself  it  was  perfectly  in- 
effectual.  I am  absolutely  certain  that  no  pledge  of 
the  nature  alleged  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  letter  was  ever 
given  by  me  either  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Baleour.” 

17319.  (Mr.  Micks).— Having  regard  to  the  omissions 
from  the  fust  two  editions  of  the  Bill,  do  you  thinly . 
it  a somewhat  natural  inference  that  payments  to  an 
association  such  as  those  referred  to.  in  the  Bill  should' 
be  considered  as  illegal  ? — No  such  inference  could  be 
expected  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dillon  if  what  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  says  is  to  be  believed. 

17320.  I was  thinking  of  Mr.  Lough  for  the 
moment? — Mr.  Lough  not  having  heard  what  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  did  say,  may  very  properly  and  very 
naturally  have  believed  what  Mr.  Dillon  said, 
and  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Dillon  himself  be- 
lieved it,  and  it  is  simply  a conflict  of 
evidence  due  to  a defective  memory  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  All  that  I can  say  for 
certain,  although  I was  not  present  at  the  Conference, 
is  that  shortly  after  this  took  place — certainly  less 
than  a year  after  the  Conference  took  place — Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  gave  me  substantially  the  same  version 
of  the  incident  that  he  writes  now  in  his  letter.  That 
is  all  that  I can  say. 

17321.  I am  not,  in  the  least,  entering  into  that 
matter.  I am  speaking  of  it  as  an  outside  observer, 
looking  at  the  documents  here,  the  Bills  and  the  Act. 
When  you  find  in  the  Bills  an  authorization  that 
certain  kinds  of  associations  or  organisations  may  be 
subsidised,  and  when  yon  find  that  provision  struck 
out  by  the  Government,  would  it  not  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  withdrew  their  provi- 
sion that  such  organisations  might  be  subsidised?— 
That  would  be  quite  a natural  inference  on  the  part 
of  one  person  in  ten  thousand  that  ever  looks  at  Bills. 

17322.  Take  me  for  instance,  would  not  that  be  a 
very  natural  view  in  my  case  ? — I am  sure  that,  with 
your  legal  acumen  and  with  your  familiarity  with 
Acts  of  Parliament,  you  would  not  rely  upon  what 
passed  in  former  Bills,  but  would  simply  look  at  the 
Act.  There  you  would  find  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
is  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  states,  and  that  Mr. 
Dillon’s  amendment,  so  far  as  any  operative  effect 
goes,  has  simply  left  the  Department  absolutely  free. 
Of  course  I have  not  to  consider  what  passed  between 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  but  to  administer 
the  Act  a6  it  appears  on  the  Statute  Book 

17323.  I am  not  referring  to  anything  that  passed 
between  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Balfour.  I am  merely 
referring  to  the  record  of  the  two  Bills  and  the  Act. 
You  have  a proposal  from  the  Government  that  cer- 
tain bodies  should  be  eligible  for  assistance  by  the  De- 
partment, and  you  have  got  that  provision  going 
through  two  editions  of  the  Bill  and  passing  through 
the  Grand  Committee,  and  subsequent  to  that  stage 
you  have  got  this  -enabling  provision  withdrawn  from 
the  Bill.  Would  it  not  be  a natural  inference  to  suppose 
that  the  withdrawing  of  this  provision  from  the  Bill 
meant  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  pass 
a provision  enabling  the  Department  to  assist  such 
organisations? — I can  only  say  that  while  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  any  historian)  rummaging  in  the 
archives  and  studying  the  Parliamentary  stages  in 
the  passage  of  some  Act  might  have  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, any  practical  man,  knowing  the  large  and 
vital  interests  that  were  concerned,  would  be  far  more 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment there  was  no  suggestion  that  the  Organisation 
Society  should  not  be  utilized  as  similar  voluntary 
agencies  are  utilized  in  every  foreign  country  that  is 
doing  this  kind  of  work.  , . . 

17324.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  decision 
or  prohibition  observable  in  the  terms  of  tne 
Act  ? — Yes ; in  the  terms  of  the  Act,  nor  m 
the  debates,  there  is  no  decision  observable. 
And  now  that  you  say  that  you  wish  to  pn 
the  pledge  out  of  the  question,  all  that  you  can  ia 
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back  upon  is  the  intention  ol  Parliament ; and  I think 
the  ordinary  man  when  he  wants  to  ascertain  the 
intention  of  Parliament,  studies  the  course  of  the 
debates,  and  in  the  course  of  the  debates  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  this  Department  was  to  be 
strangled  by  having  to  do  everything  through  official 
agencies  when  it  could  be  done  better  by  voluntary 
agencies. 

17325.  That  is  by  lawful  agencies,  of  course? — Yes. 

17326.  Any  person  looking  at  the  construction  of 
the  Act  would  have  to  come  to  a legal  opinion  ; but 
take  the  position  of  the  Executive  Government.  The 
Executive  Government  might  perhaps  be  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  an  enabling  provision  in  the  Bill  was 
struck  out  and  not  put  into  the  Act? — Well,  as  far  as 
I was  concerned,  my  link  with  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment was  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  and  what  he  told  me 
left  me  under  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  were.  What  the  inten- 
tions of  Parliament  were  is  another  question.  I do 
not  think  Parliament  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  matter;  in  fact,  I doubt  whether  very  much 
interest  in  this  particular  matter  was  taken  by  anyone 
except  Mr.  Dillon. 

17327.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — But  in  administration  would 
you  regard  the  intention  of  Parliament  as  in  any 
sense  justifying  you  in  passing  without  the  provisions 
of  the  Act?— Not  in  passing  without  it;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament  might  restrict  me  from  utilizing 
the  full  powers  under  the  grammatical  interpretation 
of  the  Act. 

17328.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  have  a similar 
restrictive  influence  upon  your  sueoessor  in  office? — 
I am  afraid  I could  not  answer  for  him. 

17329.  (Chairman). — I suppose  that  those  words 
having  been  struck  out,  the  sole  question  for  you  and 
your  Department  as  regards  your  legal  power  was 
whether  or  not  this  section  applied  to  this  particular 
matter : — " The  surplus  remaining  of  the  aforesaid 
money  shall  be  applied  subject,  as  regards  any  par- 
ticular application  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Board,  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture  and  other 
rural  industries  or  sea  fisheries.”  That  is  the  sole 
question,  whether  it  came  within  that  or  not? — That 
is  the  sole  question.  I cannot  conceive  that  there  can 
be  any  legal  question,  because  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  very  vigilant  eye  of  the  official  who  presides 
over  accounts  would  have  detected  it  long  ago. 

17330.  You  do  not  want  to  have  a long  bill  brought 
against  you  by  the  Auditor-General  ?— No,  certainly 
not.  I might  mention  that  the  whole  question  is  to 
be  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Agriculture  next  week. 

17331.  No  doubt  the  Committee  will  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  Report  and  discussion  ? — Yes  ; and 
I think  I should  hand  in  this  Memorandum  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions given  to  me  by  the  Council  at  their  last 
meeting  dealing  with  this  subject.  (Appendix  No. 
XXX.) 

17332.  This  is  recently  drawn  up,  dated  15th 
November  ? — Yes.  I may  say  that  the  Council  of 

Agriculture  have  agreed  to  the  principle  that  the 
organisation  of  the  business  side  of  farming  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  agricultural 
industry  in  Ireland,  and  next  week  the  sole  question 
before  them  will  be  whether  the  organisation  of  agri- 
culture should  be  done  directly  by  the  Department 
or  whether  the  services  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation Society  should  be  employed  subject  to  such 
control  as  the  Department  may  wish  to  exercise  over 
the  expenditure. 

17333.  (Mr.  Brown). — I think,  so  far  as  the  discus- 
sion has  proceeded  at  the  Council  of  Agriculture,  I 
might  say  that  there  was  practically  a universal 
agreement  that  agricultural  co-operation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ireland? — 
That  is  so.  The  opinion  of  every  man  who  has  studied 
the  subject  is  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Irish 
farmers  to  compete  with  foreign  farmers,  in  the 
British  markets  unless  they  are  organised  as  their 
rivals  are  organised.  This  truth  has  come  home  to 
the  Department  far  more  since  we  have  had  ex- 
perience in  administering  certain 'Acts  for  thq  protec- 
tion of  Irish  farmers  in  these  markets,  and  since  we 
have  had  agents  here  watching  the  interests  of  the 
Irish'  farmers.  Every  week  we  become  more  convinced 
that  all  that  the  Government  can  do,  and  that  any 
Government  can  do,  for  protecting  the  produce 
against  fraud,  all  that  they  can  legitimately  do  in 
advertising  and  making  a market  for  produce,  is 


really  of  insignificant  importance  compared  with 
what  organised  farmers  can  do  for  themselves  in 
marketing  their  produce  by  intelligent  combination. 
That  is  the  decision  that  we  have  come  to,  and  now 
we  shall  take  vigorous  steps  to  organise  the  Irish 
farmers.  The  sole  question  is  whether  we  shall  do  it 
ourselves  as  a Department,  or  employ  another  agency 
—the  I.A.O.S. — to  do  it;  and  that  is  the  sole  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  next  week,  and  a very  momentous 
question  it  is. 

17334.  (Mr.  Micks). — I think  it  would  be  well  to 
have  on  the  minutes  the  original  resolution  of  the 
Board,  page  8,  volume  I.,  of  the  Agricultural  Board’s 
Minutes  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society: — “With  reference 
to  the  technical  instruction  at  present  carried  on  by 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  in  con- 
nection with  agriculture,  creameries,  egg-packing, 
poultry,  fruit-growing  and  flax  cultivation,  the  Vice>- 
President  submitted  the  following  proposal — 1 That  the 
agricultural  instruction  now  carried  on  by  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  may  be  taken  over 
by  the  Department,  and  the  experts  engaged  in  such 
instruction  may  be  employed  by  them  as  from  April 
1st,  1900,  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Department  may  approve.’  The  proposal  was 
approved.”  (Witness). — Do  you  say  page  8? 

17335.  Page  8,  Volume  I.  ? — Of  the  Agricultural 
Board’s  minutes? 

17336.  Yes? — I was  referring  not  to  the  action 
of  the  Agricultural  Board,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
Agricultural  Council  at  their  last  meeting. 

17337.  I know  that,  but  the  earlier  instance  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  Board  and  the  Department 
engaged  the  assistance  and  agreed  to  pay  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society? — 
Yes,  but  in  putting  this  resolution  upon  the  minutes  in 
connection  with  the  matter  that  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing, it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  were 
then  dealing  with  a wholly  different  situation  to  that 
which  confronts  us  now.  The  Department  had  only 
just  been  started.  It  was  only  half-staffed.  No 
work  had  been  done.  The  country  was  expecting  us 
to  get  to  work  at  something.  We  had  not  had  time 
even  to  define  our  policy  along  the  main  lines  of  our 
work.  But  we  wanted  to  make  some  progress ; we 
found  men  doing  work  of  the  nature  that  we  were 
going  to  do  later,  and  we  employed  them  on  this 
occasion,  not  so  much  to  organise  the  business  side 
of  farming,  but  actually  to  act  as  experts. 

17338.  That  was  purely  instruction? — Yes.  I re- 
collect the  time  when  I was  an  organiser  myself,  and 
in  the  days  of  Government  neglect  I had  to  pose  as 
an  expert.  I went  round  organising  creameries,  and 
I had  to  advise  farmers  on  all  sorts  of  questions. 
But  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since 
then,  and  now  an  expert  is  an  expert  and  an  organi- 
ser is  an  Organiser.  We  must  carefully  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  an  expert  and  an  organiser. 

17339.  What  is  the  resolution  that  was  arrived 
at  by  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board? — Well,  the 
resolution  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Council  for  decision  upon  the  general  principle 
to  be  adopted.  Being  so  referred,  the  Council  had  a 
very  important  debate  upon  it,  the  nature  of  which 
is  described  in  the  Memorandum  that  I have  handed 
in. 

17340.  I mean  the  financial  arrangements.  What 
is  the  last  minute  you  have  of  the  financial  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  ? — I think  it  would  be  the 
last  meeting  in  the  volume  that  you  have. 

17341.  Page  275  of  Volume  II.,  is  it?— Erom  me- 
mory, yes,  that  is  it. 

17342.  The  arrangement  that  is  given  at  page  275, 
Volume  II.  ?— Yes,  that  is  a merely  provisional  ar- 
rangement pending  the  final  decision  of  the  Council. 
At  its  last  meeting  the  Council  held  the  whole  matter- 
over  till  the  meeting  which  takes  place  next  week.  It 
remains  a provisional  arrangement  till  the  Council 
decide  what  is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  matters  that  have  ever  come  before  the 
Council. 

17343.  (Mr.  Ogilvie). — Do  I understand  you  cor- 
rectly, Sir  Horace,  in  this,  that  the  first  case,  that 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  page  8 of  the  minutes, 
was  almost  entirely  a question  of  instruction,  if  not 
entirely  a question  of  instruction? — Yes. 

17344.  And  that  the  proposals  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future  refer  to  no  question  of  instruction,  but 
entirely  to  organisation,  as  distinct  from  instruction  ? 
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Nov.  23, 1906.  — Yes,  the  teaching  of  co-operative  methods,  without 
— which,  no  matter  what  technical  instruction  you  give 

Right  Hon.  t0  farmers  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 

S,r  Bom.  fcmigI1  formers. 

r cvo  17345.  So  that  it  is  instruction  to  the  extent  that 

' ’ ‘ ‘ it  is  a matter  of  explaining  and  expounding  and 
working  in,  a knowledge  of  business  methods? — Yes, 
and  also  the  very  complicated  constitution,  rules,  and 
procedure  that  have  to  be  adopted  by  a body  of  far- 
mers before  they  can  enter  into  commercial  under- 
takings. All  that  is  explained  in  the  Memorandum 
that  I have  sent  round  to  the  County  Councils  and 
handed  in. 

17346.  But  is  that  so  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
the  organisation  work  of  societies  that  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  distinguish  between  them  or  to  make  dif- 
ferent men  undertake  different  duties,  the  one  set 
educational  duties,  that  is  the  instruction  in  business 
methods,  and  the  other  organisation? — I understand 
your  point  to  be  whether  the  Department  itself  might 
not  have  organisers — a class  of  officers  who  would  do 
the  organisation  as  distinguished  from  experts  teach- 
ing the  work. 

17347.  Well,  I would  rather  put  it  the  other  way, 
whether  the  Department  might  not  have  a staff  of 
officers  to  attend  to  the  purely  instructional  work 
leaving  the  merely  commercial  alone,  or  making  some 
other  arrangement  for  the  organising  work? — That  is 
what,  if  the  Council  followed  my  advice,  they  would 
do,  but  that  other  work  at  this  stage  would  not  be 
done  unless  some  funds  were  provided  to  do  it.  These 
used  to  be  liberally  provided  in  the  pre-DepaTtment 
days  by  individuals  who  saw  the  necessity  for  raising 
the  commercial  status  of  the  farmers,  especially  the 
small  farmers ; but  now  that  the  Department  is 
started  they  will  not  do  that,  because  they  hold,  and 
I think  with  a great  deal,  of  justice,  too,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State,  either  indirectly  through  educa- 
tion, or  directly  by  organisation,  to  place  the  farmers 
upon  a higher  commercial  level. 

17348.  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the 
problem  that  faced  the  Agricultural  Board  at  that 
first  meeting  and  the  problem  that  is  coming  before 
the  Council  again — the  one  problem  was  essentially 
instruction,  but  the  point  that  is  now  up  for  deci- 
sion is  not  instructional  business  but  organisation? — 
That  is  it  precisely. 

17349.  So  that  there  is  a change  in  the  character  of 
the  work  first  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Organisation  Society  so  far  as  this  is  concerned? — 
Yes.  The  true  function  of  the  Irish  .Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  always  was  to  organise,  not  -to 
teach  technically,  but  to  organise  for  business  pur- 
poses ; but  before  there  was  a practical  education 
machinery  in  the  country  they  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  include  in  organisation  a certain  amount 
of  expert  teaching.  When  the  Department  developed 
its  system  of  education  they  very  naturally  left  that 
aside  and  went  back  to  their  primary  function, 
which  is  simply  teaching  farmers  methods  of  com- 
bination for  business  purposes. 

17350.  (Mr.  Micks). — The  object  of  both  education 
and  organisation  is  to  improve  the  condition  of 
farmers,  and  make  them  more  prosperous  in  the 
country? — Certainly,  that  is  common  to  both. 

17351.  That  is  what  is  to  be  aimed  at  ? — That  is  the 
end  common  to  both.  There  are  just  a few  points 
that  I wish  to  mention.  A great  deal  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  has  not 
yet  become  available,  and  consequently  there  may  be 
some  points  upon  which  the  Department  ought  to  be 
heard.  Now,  I do  not  wish  to  raise  any  new  issues, 
but  I think  that  where  statements  of  fact  have  been 
made  prejudicial  to  any  officers  of  the  Department, 
or  to  the  Department,  we  ought  to  see  them  as  they 
were  made. 

17352.  (Chairman). — You  will,  of  course,  see  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed,  and  if  there  should  be  such 
points  we  will  communicate  with  you  and  we  will 
consider  any  statement  that  you  send  in? — Exactly. 
We  shall  be  careful  not  to  raise  any  new  issues,  but 
the  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  we  want  to  have 
the  facts  and  nothing  else  before  the  Committee. 

17353.  We  must  close  the  evidence  to-day  unless 
there  is  a real  reason  for  holding  a further  meeting 
to  take  further  evidence? — Well,  it  was  in  view  of 
that  I thought  that  I ought  to  ask  the  Committee  to 
give  the  Department  an  opportunity  of  verifying  any 
statement  that  may  have  been  made  which  they  have 
not  seen. 


17354.  (Mr.  Micks).— You  might  send  it  to  the 
Secretary? — We  do  not  want  to  raise  any  new  point 

17355.  (Chairman).— But  if  there  is  any  matt*, 
that  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  explain  or  con- 
firm, we  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  statement?—! 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  those  state- 
ments have  been  made. 

17355a.  (Chairman). — That  has  been  my  own 
recollection.  I think  almost  all  the  points  that  were 
really  controversial  have  been  dealt  with?— I would 
like  to  mention  one  or  two  points  which  the 
Department  feel  ought  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
Committee  when  they  are  preparing  their  report. 
Firstly,  I hope  the  Committee  in  judging  on  our 
financial  policy  will  give  due  weight  to  our  financial 
requirements,  and  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  inten- 
tionally restricted  our  expenditure  in  the  early  years, 
and  banked  up  a large  surplus  which  we  knew  would 
be  required  for  educational  buildings  and  equipment, 
when  we  had  time  to  train  Irishmen  to  teach  the 
different  sciences  underlying  our  work.  Therefore, 
when  we  say  that  we  require  further  funds  in  order 
to  develop  our  work  it  ought  not  be  open  to  the  critic 
who  is  uninformed  as  to  our  financial  policy,  to  say 
“How  can  the  Department  require  further  funds 
when  they  have  got  a large  balance  at  the  bank?" 
That  is  a very  important  point  having  regard  to  the 
anticipated  development  of  our  work.  As  regards  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given,  we  feel  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  although  we  have  received  some  hard  knocks 
at  different  times  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  our 
efforts.  All  that  we  want  is  to  get  our  work  dis- 
cussed by  the  people  whom  we  are  trying  to  interest 
in  it.  We  know  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
some  hostile  criticism  will  necessarily  be  directed 
against  us,  but  at  the  same  time  we  already  have 
found  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  many  who 
came  to  scoff  have  stayed  to  think,  and  we  know  that 
our  schemes  in  the  future,  owing  to  the  labours  of 
this  Committee,  and  to  the  immense  amount  of 
thought  that  has  been  stirred  in  the  country,  will  be 
better  understood.  Whoever  has  to  administer  them 
will  have  a much  more  understanding  public  than  has 
been  the  case  hitherto.  I would  ask  the  Committee 
to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  exceptional  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  contend  with.  Firstly,  not  only  was 
the  work  new  to  Ireland,  but  the  institution  that  was 
doing  the  work  was  unique.  It  was  wholly  foreign  in 
the  most  important  part  of  its  constitution.  We  have 
had  nothing  like  it  in  these  islands  before.  Of  course 
the  two  points  in  which  it  differs  from  any  other  in- 
stitution in  these  islands  are,  firstly,  the  devolution 
of  central  administration  upon  popularly  constituted 
bodies,  and,  secondly,  the  close  linking  of  the  central 
machinery  with  the  newly  popularised  local  govern- 
ment machinery.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a new  cen- 
tral department  doing  most  of  its  work  with  newly 
constituted  administrative  bodies  is  not  going  to  find 
everything  work  quite  smoothly  and  harmoniously  at 
first.  All  I ask  the  Committee  to  do  is  to  consider 
carefully  what  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  getting  into  fruitful  working  relations  with 
those  bodies,  and  how  much  more  we  could  have  been 
expected  to  do  considering  the  newness  both  at  the 
centre  and  in  the  localities.  Upon  this  I give  no 
opinion  whatsoever,  but  I think  that  is  an  aspect  of 
the  case  which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered. 
Secondly,  we  started  on  our  work  with  a very  strong 
prejudice  against  all  Government  institutions  in  Ire- 
land. We  were  at  the  outset  branded  as  a Castle 
Board.  People  did  not  realise  at  first  and  it  took 
them  a long  time  to  realise  how  much  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  really  in  their  own  hands,  and  how  abso- 
lutely they  controlled  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  Department.  It  is  only  now  they  are  beginning 
to  see  how  very  much  real  influence  they  have  got,  and 
how  the  Department  is  becoming  an  instrument  of  the 
popular  will  in  its  administration.  Thirdly,  unfor- 
tunately the  Department  has  been  subject  to  a good 
deal  of  political  suspicion.  It  has  been  openly  stated 
by  the  leaders  of  one  party  that  the  whole  conception 
and  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  destroy 
the  cause  which  they  have  most  at  heart.  This  dim- 
culty  will  disappear.  I may,  to  some  extent,  have 
been  the  cause  of  it  myself  by  writing  a book  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  some  witnesses.  Some  people 
may  say  that  considering  my  position  I ought  not  to 
have  written  that  book.  It  stirred  some  thought, 
and  I think  explained  our  work  to  the  people. 
whether  I write  a book  or  do  not  write  a book  is  rea  y 
of  very  small  concern  in,  a question  involving  ti 
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whole  economic  and  social  future  of  the  Irish  people. 
Again,  in  the  early  years  we  had  great  difficulty  owing 
to  what  I may  call  the  agrarian  objection  to  our  work. 
It  was  brought  up  against  us  over  and  over  again  that 
any  improvements  we  effected  were  simply  to  be 
utilised  by  the  landlords  for  increasing  the  rent.  In 
one  case  a County  Council  refused  to  strike  a rate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  because  of  that  fear.  The 
1903  Act  and  the  general  progress  of  thought  in  the 
country  has  done  away  with  that  difficulty.  Again, 
you  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  importation  of 
alien  officers  into  the  Department.  As  to  that  I say 
nothing,  except  that  it  was  absolutely  inevitable.  It 
was  obviously  a disagreeable  and  unpopular  thing  to  do. 

(Chairman). — I do  not  think  we  have  heard  any- 
thing about  that. 

17356.  (Mr.  Micks). — I have  some  questions  to  ask 
on  it? — I had  better  finish  this  first.  That  was  in- 
evitable. I have  not  read  the  evidence,  but  I thought 
that  had  been  before  you. 

17357.  (Chairman). — I dol  not  say  it  has  not — all  I 
say  is  we  have  not  heard  much  about  it? — I need  say 
no  more  about  that.  Lastly,  I would  submit  to  the 
Committee  that  we  have  not  had  a staff  which  is  ade- 
quate for  the  work  we  have  had  to  undertake.  The 
staff  we  have  had  has  been  largely  crippled  by  sick- 
ness owing,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  to  overwork. 
Several  of  our  leading  officers  have  been  away  a great 
deal  of  time.  I must  say,  as  I said  at  the  beginning, 
that  in  a somewhat  wide  and  varied  experience  of 
various  kind  of  work  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
I have  never  worked  with  a body  of  men  who 
worked  harder  than  they  have  dene,  or  were  more  de- 
voted to  their  work.  But  the  staff  is  not  strong 
enough.  It  is  not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  we  shall 
have  in  the  future  either  to  restrict  our  work  or 
have  more  assistance.  One  can  hardly  blame 
the  Treasury,  because  they  were  bound  simply  to  give 
us  a staff  which  was  adequate  for  the  work  they  saw 
actually  going  on,  but  no  one  could  have  foretold  that 
the  work  would  expand  at  the  rate  it  did. 

17358.  (Chairman). — Have  we  on  record  any  addi- 
tions made  to  the  staff  in  these  few  years  ? 

17359.  (Mr.  Micks). — Does  not  the  Parliamentary 
return  give  you  that  ? — There  would  still  be  the  tem- 
porary staff  paid  out  of  the  endowment. 

17360.  Are  they  not  shown  in  the  return  given  us 
by  Mr.  Gill?— If  not,  they  can  easily  be  given. 

17361.  (Chairman). — It  would  be  well  to  make  up 
that  return  showing  the  staff  you  started  with,  and 
in  addition  those  you  Daid  out  of  the  endowment  or  out 
of  the  rates?— Yes.  There  is  one  respect  in  which  I 
think  the  staff  ought  to  be  increased,  and  it  really  is 
a matter  of  very  great  importance.  We  are  short  of 
inspectors.  This  great  network  of 

17362.  Do  you  mean  inspectors  for  both  agricul- 
ture anrl  technical  instruction? — Yes.  There  is 

this  net  work  of  schemes  going  on  under  County 
Committees  and  Urban  District  Committees  all 
through  the  country.  Whenever  I have  time  I 
go  round  myself,  and  it  has  been  brought  home  to 
me  that  it  would  be  immensely  helpful  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  our 
work  if  it  could  be  much  more  frequently  inspected. 
It  is  a matter  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  at 
the  central  office  that  the  small  staff  of  inspectors 
we  have  are  not  able  to  be  in  the  country  nearly 
so  much  as  they  would  be  if  we  had  more  clerical 
assistance. 

• 17363.  Have  your  inspectors  to  do  a lot  of  clerical 
work? — A great  deal  of  clerical  work. 

17364.  (Mr.  Brown). — Would  an  increase  of  the 
clerical  staff  relieve  the  inspectors  ? — I think  we  could 
get  a semi-expert  staff.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  semi-expert  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the  office 
by  inspectors  who  might  otherwise  be_  out  doing 
practical  work  in  the  country.  The  Chairman  men- 
tioned the  case  of  f actory  inspection,  where  the  staff 
of  inspectors  were  altogether  inadequate,  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of  factories  the 
Government  is  not  responsibe  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
factories,  but  we  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  that  we  inspect. 

(Chairman). — I agree  it  is  not  a parallel  case. 

17365.  {Mr.  Micks).— Did  you  read  Any  summary 
or  newspaper  account  of  the  evidence  given  quite  re- 
cently in  London  by  Mr.  Doran  ? — I really  have  not 
had  time.  , 

. 17366.  He  brought  forward  a scheme  which  I should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  upon.  He  thought  there 


should  be  local  instructors  instead  of  itinerant  in-  • Kov.  23,  1S06. 
struetors.  Local  farmers  successful  on  their  own . — r 

farms  in  the  district  were  recommended  by  him  as  in-  ".*6“*  Hon' 
struetors.  Men  knowing  the  character  and  methods  pjLfwS00 
of  the  occupiers,  and  also  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  K_c  v o * 
and  the  nature  of  the  scheme  would,  in  Mr.  Doran’s 
opinion,  be  more  successful  instructors  than  itinerant 
instructors  who  were  without  practical  experience. 

In  other  words  he  would  select  in  the  district  the 
most  intelligent  farmer  he  could,  who  had  been 
successful  on  his  own  farm,  and  he  would  employ  him 
to  aid  and  assist  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in 
that  particular  parish  or  district.  He  would  expect 
much  better  results  from  such  a system  of  inspection 
than  from  instruction  given  by  itinerant  instructors 
who  have  a large  area  . to  cover? — I have  not 
seen  Mr.  Doran’s  scheme,  and  I should  be  very  much 
interested  to  see  it,  but  I thoroughly  know  Mr. 

Doran’s  views,  because  I have  discussed  them  with  him 
on  several  occasions.  With  a great  many  of  his  views 
I agree,  but  in  others  I differ  from  him.  In  our  de- 
partment we  have  a scheme  only  requiring  money  to 
carry  it  out,  which  fulfils  the  main  object  of  Mr. 

Doran’s  scheme.  I differ  from  him  on  certain  educa- 
tional points — points  of  practical  education.  The 
scheme,  as  he  outlined  it  to  me,  would  bo  so  costly 
that  I do  not  think  it  would  be  administratively 
possible,  but  a sort  of  synthesis  between  our  system 
of  itinerant  instruction  and 

17367.  Split  the  difference? — Yes,  I prefer  splitting 
the  difference  to  the  word  synthesis.  Perhaps  you 
would  sooner  I did  not  go  into  the  details  of  it  now  ? 

17368.  Is  it  on  the  broad  general  principle  of  resi- 
dent, as  distinguished  from  itinerant,  instruction,  and 
local  instructors,  as  distinguished  from  men  who  do 
not  know  the  locality.  These  are  the  two  broad  lines 
in  his  scheme  that  struck  me  as  being  remarkable? — 

Mr.  Doran  and  I have  so  thoroughly  thrashed  this  out 
that  I do  not  think  we  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
coming  to  an  agreement  upon  the  scheme,  although  I 
should  wish  to  get  him  to  concede  a good  many  points, 
to  which  the  expert  officers  of  the  Department  attach 
great  importance.  On  the  question  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  a man  ought  to  have  who  is  going  to  be  a 
leader  of  agricultural  operations  in  the  neighbourhood, 

I should  insist  upon  much  higher  technical  qualifica- 
tions than  Mr.  Doran  would.  I think  Mr.  Doran’s 
scheme,  as  originally  outlined  to  me,  would  he  from 
our  point  of  view  simply  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 

17369.  (Chairman). — Mr.  Doran  says  that  so  far  as 
his  experience  goes,  he  could  find  a man  in  every 
parish  suitable  for  this  work  ?— I wish  there  was. 

Ireland  would  be  a very  much  richer  country  than  it 
is  if  that  were  so. 

17370.  The  best  man  in  the  parish  would  answer  his 
purpose?— The  idea-  is  that  he  would  level  up  his 
neighbours.  I doubt  whether  this  prophet  in  his  own 
country  would  accomplish  much.  There  is,  too,  a great 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  man  without  local  prejudices. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  practical  men  with  a sound 
foundation  of  scientific  knowledge — men  who  are  as 
good  with  the  plough  as  they  are  with  the  microscope. 

If  you  can  combine  those  two  things  you  have  your 
ideal.  You  may  utilise  the  inferior  class  of  men  to 
do  the  work  that  Mr.  Doran  has  in  his  mind,  but  you 
want  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  men  who  can 
imbibe  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the  practical 
scientist  you  put  over  them. 

17371.  (Mr.  Micks).— What  do  you  think  as  regards 
resident  in  contra-distinction  to  itinerant  instruction? 

I am  absolutely  with  Mr.  Doran  there.  The  only 

question  is  the  question  of  funds.  If  you  give  us  tha 
money  we  have  the  scheme.  , 

17372.  Could  we  see  the  scheme? — Certainly.  Of 

course  you  must  take  it  as  a pro  forma  scheme.  We 
have  not  got  the  money  for  it.  In  evidence  we.  shall 
give  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion  we 
will  show  that  we  have  had  to  consider  the  question 
of  separate  treatment  for  the  poorer  districts.  It  has. 
been  a great  difficulty  with  us  to  decide  where  a 
paternal  system,  like  that  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  must  be  adopted,  and  where  a more  democratic., 
system  which  may  not  be  so  immediately  as  efficient 
but  is  ultimately  more  elevating,  could  be  employed. 

We  quite  recognise  that  we  shall  have  to  .provide, 
supplementary  schemes  for  poor  districts  if  only  we. 
can  get  additional  money  for  that. 

17373.  Mr.  Doran  drew  another  distinction  between 
a man  of  practical  experience,  such  as  a resident 
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Nov.  23,  1806.  man  would  be,  and  a man  of  technical  experience, 
such  as  he  said  the  man  .appointed  as  itinerant  in- 
structor would  be  ?— 1 That  is  not  our  system.  We  have 
never  sent  round  the  country  men  who  are  merely 
scientific  and  not  practical.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  understand  our  scheme  for  training  itinerant  in- 
structors in  agriculture  for  work  in  Ireland.  The 
first  qualification  is  that  they  must  absolutely  come 
from  the  farm.  In  their  young  days  they  must  have 
been  brought  up  on  the  farm  and  practised  agriculture 
as  it  exists.  They  must  have  a fair  general  know- 
ledge in  order  that  they  may  qualify  for  the  higher 
scientific  training.  This  is  a question  I hope  the 
Committee  will  inquire  into.  I maintain  that  a 
young  man  who  enters  on  our  system  of  education 
in  Ireland  cam  get  as  good,  I would  not  mind  saying 
a better,  education  as  a practical  scientific  (agricul- 
turist to-day  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  is  all  being  done  by  Professor  Camp- 
bell and  his  stafi.  . 

17374.  What  Mr.  Doran  said  was  in  reference  to  a 
man  who  had  a practical  experience  of  management  on 
his  own  farm  and  employing  his  own  money  and  his 
own  labour?— -I  see  what  you  mean.  You  would  confine 
the  instruction  of  others  to  those  who  had  actually 
made  a success  of  farming. 

17375.  I would  not  put  my  idea  of  his  proposal  in 
that  way  exactly.  I should  say  an  “effort  to  improve 
their  condition  and  to  make  them  better  farmers.  I 
would  not  use  the  word  “ instruction,”  but  we  mean 
the  same  thing,  I am  sure?— I think  there  is  probably 
not  very  much  between  us.  If  there  is  anything  be- 
tween us  it  is  that  possibly  you  and  Mr.  Doran  both 
imagine  that  we  in  the  Department  attach  too  much 
value  to  the  scientific  and  too  little  to  the  practical 
qualifications.  You  have  by  this  time  a pretty  full 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Department’s  system, 
and  I am  sure  you  will,  on  reflection,  agree  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  any  such  belief. 

17376.  (Mr.  Brown). — So  far  as  successful  farmers 
and  proprietors  can  be  useful  in  influencing  their 
neighbours  that  is  being  done.  You  have  men  of  that 
stamp  already  upon  the  County  Committees,  and  you 
have  the  benefit  of  their  influence? — Yes.  I do  not 
quite  see  what  we  can  do  to  place  men  of  the  type  now 
referred  to  who  are  doing  excellent  work  on  the  County 
Committees,  in  a position  to  improve  the  methods  of 
their  neighbours.  Ex  hypotheee,  they  have  been  suc- 
cessful themselves  up  to  the  present,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  their  example  has  not  been  followed  by 
their  neighbours.  Now,  the  Department  is  to  come 
in  and  wave  a magic  wand  over  these  men  and  their 
influence  is  to  radiate  from  them,  and  there  is  to  be 
a general  levelling  up  of  the  community  to.  the  effi- 
ciency both  technical  and  commercial  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community.  There  are  difficulties  in  getting  a 
man  who  is  attending  to  his  own  business  to  take  ser- 
vice in  the  Department  for  these  objects. 

17377.  But  you  have  that  class  of  men  very  largely 
on  the  County  Committees  ? — And  as  administrators 
they  are  admirable. 

17378.  And  is  it  not  a fact  that  you  find  that  class 
of  men  most  desire  itinerant  instructors? — You  might 
also  put  it  this  way,  that  those  who  need  instruction 
least  want  it  most.  That  is  our  experience,  and  that 
is  our  whole  difficulty. 

17379.  (Chairman). — You  may  put  it  conversely? — 
Yes.  The  men  who  talk  about  our  theorists  going 
about  the  country  are  not  the  men  who  succeed  them- 
selves. They  are  the  failures. 

17380.  (Mr.  Brown). — And  they  are  not  the  men  to 
accept  the  instruction  offered  to  them? — The  practical 
man  does  not  abuse  theory.  It  is  the  unpractical  man 
who  does  that. 

17381.  (Mr.  Micks). — In  Mr.  Doran’s  remarks  there 
is  nothing  of  that  sort? — He  appears  to  me  to  have 
given  you  a wrong  impression.  Mr.  Doran  and  I have 
had  many  talks  upon  the  subject,  and  we  are  much 
less  far  apart  than  would  appear  to  be  from  the  im- 
pression he  and  I seem  to  have  made  on  your  mind. 
We  are  not  very  far  apart. 

17382.  He  did  not  think  that  by  a “ magic  wand  ”* 
arrangement  any  result  would  be  obtained.  What  he 
suggested  was  to  pay  the  man  to  improve  hiis  neigh- 
bours?—Yes,  I quite  understand  that,  but  there  are 
very  great  administrative  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  selection  of  the  men  to  begin  with.  It  is  only  a 
small  detail,  but  this  is  obvious. 

17383.  The  whole  principle  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion under  Mr.  Doran’s  scheme  seems  to  me  to  have 


selection  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I do  not  look  upon  it  as 
a small  detail. 

17384.  (Chairman). — There  are  one  or  two  points  on 
which  I wish  to  question  you.  You  saw  the  evidence 
which  we  had  from  Kilkenny  about  the  Barrow  drain- 
age ?_I  did  not  read  it,  but  I know  the  purport  of  it. 

17385.  Suppose  they  asked  for  a large  amount  out  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  to 
some  extent  the  loss  to  agriculture  which  is  caused  by 
the  want  of  a proper  system  of  drainage  consequent 
on  the  overflow  of  the  river.  That  raises  to  some  ex- 
tent the  question  of  how  far  a matter  of  that  sort 
comes  within  your  Department  ?— Clearly.  It  would 
be  quite  legal  for  us  to  drain.  There  is  no  quests  a 
about  that.  It  would  be  of  assistance  to  agriculture 
and  would  be  legal  in  the  same  way  that  we  might 
assist  agriculture  by  building  a railway  into  an  ag-i- 
cultural  district.  It  is  simply  a question  of  relative 
importance  and  available  funds. 

17386.  Of  course  this  question  is  really  uqder  inves- 
tigation in  a different  way? — Certainly.  These  are 
matters  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 

17387.  Judging  from  the  sort  of  thing  specified  as 
being  necessary  sums  would  be  needed  on  such  a scale 
that  the  scheme  could  not  be  contemplated  by  the  pre 
sent  Department? — It  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  undertake  expenditure  of  that  kind. 

17388.  (Mr.  Brown). — In  connection  with  this 
matter  of  drainage.  I should  like  to  mention  a 
suggestion  made  to  the  Arterial  Drainage  Committee. 
Whatever  scheme  of  drainage  is  established  in  Ireland 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  central 
authority.  It  is  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that 
inasmuch  as  arterial  drainage  is  connected  with  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  that  that  central  authority 
should  be  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
matter  is  entirely  new  to  us  ? — I should  call  it  a cor- 
related function.  I see  no  reason  why  such  work 
should  pot  be  entrusted  to  the  Department,  but  I must 
not  be  taken  as  reflecting  on  the  Board  of  Works’ 
administration. 

17389.  (Mr.  Micks). — When  was  the  question  of 
winter  dairying  first  advocated  for  Ireland? — As  far 
as  I know  Canon  Bagot  was  the  first  to  advocate  it. 
In  1889  I was  advocating  it  myself. 

17390.  Has  any  serious  attempt  been  made  by  the 
Department  to  introduce  winter  dairying  into  parts 
of  Ireland  that  are  suitable  for  such  method  of  agri- 
culture?— I heard  you  ask  this  question  of  Professor 
Campbell. 

17391.  I look  upon  you  as  a specialist  as  regards 
dairy  work? — All  I can  say  is  that  it  has  been  con- 
stantly advocated  by  my  associates  in  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  for  reasons  I could  give  you, 
except  that  they  are  so  thoroughly  well  known. 

17392.  I mean  by  the  Department  ?— The  Depart- 
ment has  done  its  best  to  promote  winter  dairying. 
What  some  people  forget  is  that  the  system  of  farming 
to  be  adopted  in  the  country  depends  absolutely  on 
the  farmers.  All  you  can  do  is  to  give  them  aavjce 
in  the  matter — to  frame  your  agricultural  schemes,  if 
you  can  agree  with  the  local  committees  to  do  so,  in 
such  a way  as  to  instruct  people  in  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture,  a knowledge  of  which  is  needed 
in  connection  with  winter  dairying.  The  question  of 
tillage  is,  of  course,  intimately  bound  up  with  it. 

17393.  I understand  all  that ; but  what  I want  to 
know  is  merely  whether  the  Department  has  made  any 
practical  effort  to  start  any  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion, or  has  attempted  to  encourage  winter  dairying? 
—The  whole  of  their  tillage  experiments  in  dairying 
districts  are  in  that  direction.  In  addition  to  that, 
our  cattle-breeding  policy  has  a very  strong  tendency 
towards  the  development*  of  milk  strains  in  the  short- 
horn, and  the  more  you  do  in  that  direction  the  more 
you  facilitate  winter  dairying.  There  are  two  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  winter  dairying.  Firstly,  the 
capital  required  for  buildings ; and,  secondly,  the 
labour  difficulty.  Of  course,  there  is  also  the  un- 
willingness of  people,  with  a rather  uncertain 
economic  outlook,  to  embark  a lot  of  extra  capital  in 
revolutionising  their  system. 

17394.  Having  regard  to  the  opinion  you  yourself 
and  so  many  have  expressed,  to  the  effect  that  we  in 
Ireland  shall  never  be  successful  competitors  with 
Denmark  unless  we  can  introduce  winter  dairying, 
does  it  not  seem  desirable  that  some  more  strenuous 
efforts  ought  to  bo  made  to  bring  about  winter  dairy- 
ing by  direct,  as  distinct  from  indirect,  effort?— I dont 


* See  Q.  17376. 
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quite  understand  the  distinction.  If  you  mean  that 
jhe  Department  itself  should  go  in  for  winter  dairy- 
ing-— 

17395.  No.  I do  not  mean  on  their  own  lands,  but 
in  some  way  to  try  and  get  it  started  by  guarantee,  or 
.some  other  means?— We  are  quite  open  to  suggestions 
from  county  committees  in  any  part  of  Ireland  for 
schemes  of  this  kind.  The  local  committee  would  have 
.to  select  the  individuals,  and  so  forth. 

17396.  Is  not  that  a matter  on  which  the  county 
■committees  should  be  instructed  rather  than  be  asked 
to  give  advice  ? — Yes ; and  our  inspectors  are  con- 
stantly instructing  them  on  the  subject.  We  are  doing 
all  we  can. 

17397.  Have  you  issued  any  circular  or  instructions 
to  your  inspectors  on  the  subject  ? — I cannot  say  that ; 
but  I have  discussed  it  with  the  inspectors  over  and 
over  again,  and  they  are  quite  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  the  change.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers  in  the  country  upon  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  winter  dairying.  But  they  fear  to  undertake 
the  capital  expenditure  that  would  be  involved. 

17398.  And  the  Department  do  not  see  their  way 
in  any  way  at  all  to  give  them  an  object  lesson  ot 
assist  them? — An  object  lesson  by  the  Department  in 
dairy  farming  as  a business  would  not  help  them  very 
much.  If  it  failed  it  would  do  much  harm.  If  the 
Government  succeeded  it  would  not  give  confidence  to 
private  individuals.  There  is  always  this  difficulty 
when  the  Government  goes  into  business.  There  is  a 
scheme  in  County  Cork,  invented  by  Dr.  Kelly,  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  for  encouraging  tillage,  which,  if 
■successful,  would  probably  work  out  in  winter  dairy- 
ing. It  is  to  be  tried  by  the  County  Committee  of 
Cork.  I can  send  details  to  the  Committee  if  they 
wish.  It  will  be  better  to  do  that  than  explain  it 
now.  Although  I wont  down  to  the  County  Committee 
at  the  time  it  was  put  into  operation,  I do  not  recollect 
the  details. 

17399.  Passing  from  that  subject.  On  the  question 
of  small  farmers  generally  throughout  Ireland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  and  more  independent 
farmers,  you  mentioned  that  those  best  instructed  in 
farming  were  the  most  anxious  to  get  more  instruction. 
That  accords  with  the  evidence  we  have  had  from  a 
great  many  people,  but  from  some  witnesses  we  have 
heard  that  in  a number  of  very  poor  localities  the 
assistance  of  instruction  in  development  was  more 
for  the  larger  and  independent  farmers- than  for  the 
poor  farmer  ? — That  is  so  in  many  places ; and 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  we  have  to  contend 
with.  Of  course,  that  is  especially  the  case  in  con- 
gested districts,  where  we  have  been  turned  loose  in 
the  wake  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  with  very 
small  means. 

17400.  I was  not  thinking  of  the  congested  districts 
in  asking  that  question.  I was  thinking  rather  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  consider- 
able tracts  of  poor  land,  while  in  the  same  county  there 
■is  good  land,  with  comparatively  prosperous  farmers? 
— I have  known  cases  where  the  county  committees 
have  not  quite  realised  the  claims  of  the  poorest 
section  of  the  ratepayers.  I do  not  think  there  is 
any  hard-heartedness,  but  they  have  not  quite  grasped 
the  inability  of  the  very  small  farmers  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a good  many  of  their  schemes.  I must  say, 
however,  that  in  that  respect  they  are  improving  a 
great  deal.  We  want  more  money,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
have  supplementary  schemes,  centrally  administered, 
for  the  very  poor  districts. 

17401.  Has  the  Department  ever  issued  any  in- 
structions or  directions  in  writing  to  the  secretary 
of  the  committees,  calling  attention  to  those  parts 
of  the  county  that  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
assistance  ? — We  have  not  exactly  done  that ; but 
we  have  impressed  upon  the  county  committees  the 
importance  of  certain  of  the  schemes  for  the  poor 
people.  The  poultry  scheme,  for  instance,  which  is 
obviously  more  for  the  poor  people  than  for  the  better- 
pS  people.  I have  gone  with  our  inspectors  on  the 
round  of  the  county  committees  where  the  schemes  for 
the  year  have  been  adopted,  and  I have  found  that 
when  the  inspectors  point  out  to  the  committees  that 
certain  schemes  would  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the 
poor  districts  the  county  committees  have  readily  done 
what  was  right  in  the  matter.  Where  there  is  any 
■difficulty  in  getting  committees  to  give  as  much  as 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  very  poor  districts,  a separate 
■scheme  should  be  provided  outside  the  county  scheme, 
]ust  as  it  is  in  the  congested  districts.  It  is  only  a 
■question  of  money. 


17402.  You  know  that  the  incomes  of  the  county  Nov.  23,  1900. 
committees  on  agriculture  aie  distributed  in  propor-  — 
ti.on  to  the  valuation  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  Bight  Hon, 
county  ?— They  iook  at  it  generally  in  that  way.  Sir  Horace 

17403.  With  such  a method  of  distribution,  would  Plunkett, 
not  the  result  be  that  the  rich  districts  would  get  more  *"c'' -0' 
and  the  poor  districts  less  ? — I presume  it  would  be  so  ; 
but,  then,  that  seems  to  be  an  equitable  arrangement, 
because  all  those  districts  that  contribute  richly  ought 
to  get  more.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  persuade 
the  county  committees  to  discriminate  against  certain 
districts. 

17404.  Do  you  remember  when  the  legislation  of 
1899  was  being  promoted  that  the  condition  of  the  poor 
districts  was  really  more  dwelt  on  than  the  condition 
of  the  more  wealthy  districts? — Certainly. 

17405.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a real  necessity  for 
some  fundamental  change  in  the  administration,  so 
that  poor  districts  may  be  more  generously  dealt  with  ? 

—To  begin  with,  the  congested  districts  are  very  much 
more  liberally  dealt  with.  Then,  as  a result  of  the 
Royal  Commission’s  enquiry,  I think  it  is  highly 
probable  that  other  poor  districts  will  be  dealt  with 
very  much  on  the  same  lines.  But  I would  like  to 
mention  here  one  thing  I forgot  to  say,  namely — that 
we  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  deal  much  more  liberally 
as  regards  the  Department’s  contribution  in  poor  dis- 
tricts than  we  do  in.  wealthy  counties. 

17406.  That  has  been  stated  in  the  evidence!  I was 
speaking  of  the  joint  funds  ? — Yes,  that  is  true.  In 
the  administration  of  the  joint  funds  the  only  pro- 
vision that  can  be  made  is  to  get  our  inspectors  to 
impress  upon  the  county  committees  the  necessity  for 
administering  their  schemes  as  equitably  as  possible. 

17407.  (Mr.  Brown). — What  you  have  been  saying 
does  not  apply  to  technical  instruction  or  even  in- 
struction in  agriculture? — I thought  Mr.  Micks  was 
rather  dealing  with  the  direct  aids,  such  as  live-stock 
improvements. 

17408.  (Mr.  Micks). — What  I thought  was  that  the 
money  spent  by  the  committees  in  the  wealthy  dis- 
tricts was  far  more  than  was  spent  in  the  poor  dis- 
tricts. 


17409.  (Mr.  Brown). — It  could  only  have  applica- 
tion to  the  live-stock  schemes ; and  so  far  as  our 
county  is  concerned  it  has  no  application  at  all. 

17410.  (Mr.  Micks). — I daresay  none  in  County  Kil- 
dare. I have  another  question.  Under  what  legisla- 
tive authority  does  the  Department  exercise  its  power 
of  affixing  conditions  to  schemes  ? — It  is  under  Section 
16  (5).  “Money  to  be  applied  by  the  Department  under 
this  part  of  this  Act  shall  be  applied  subject  to  any 
conditions  which  the  Department  may  require.” 

17411.  Can  you,  roughly,  group  the  conditions  which 
the  Department  make  as  to  schemes  1 — The  Committee 
have  had  so  many  schemes  before  it 

17412.  I have  analysed  them  myself.  I can  suggest 
them  to  you  if  you  wish  ? — My  only  difficulty  is  that 
in  my  position  I do  not  like  to  give  an  inaccurate 
statement  on  the  matter. 

17413.  There  are  three  conditions,  among  others, 
that  stand  out? — To  begin  with,  the  conditions  are 
partly  statutory.  If  you  look  at  Section  19  (4),  you 
will  find:  ‘‘No  money  shall  be  applied  under  this 
section  save  (a)  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a scheme  approved  by  the  Department ; or  (t>)  for 
defraying  any  administrative  or  incidental  expenses 
incurred  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.”  Then  you  will  find  another 
condition  if  you  look  at  16  (6)  which  reads:  “The 
Department  shall  not,  in  the  absence  of  special  con- 
siderations, apply  or  approve  of  the  application  of 
money  under  this  section  (other  than  the  capital  sums 
in  this  section  mentioned)  to  schemes  in  respect  of 
which  aid  is  not  given  out  of  money  provided  by  local 
authorities  or  from  other  local  sources.”  There  the 
largest  discretion  rests  with  the  Department  as  to  the 
proportion  between  the  local  contribution  and  the 
central  subvention. 

17414.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  a limitation  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  It  is  not  introduced  in  the  Acts  in  Eng- 
land!?— -I  have  never  considered  the  matter,  but  I 
think  it  is  a very  good  limitation.  I think  it  was  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Recess  Committee  that  State  aid 
should  not  be  given  as  a substitute  for  local  effort, 
but  rather  in  such  a way  as  to  evoke  and  supplement 
it. 

17415.  The  conditions,  apart  from  those  just  referred 
to,  give  the  right  to  control  time-tables,  the  right  to 
approve  of  subjects  for  instruction,  and  the  right  to 
veto  the  appointment  of  officers.  Has  the  Department 
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ever  taken  , any  legal- opinion  as  to  their  power  to  veto 
the  appointment  of  officers? — Well,  I cannot  say 
whethei  we  have  taken  any  legal  opinion  upon  it; 
but  I think  under  the  clauses  of  the  Act  I have  read 
our  position  would  be  a distinctly  legal  one.  There  is 
nothing  more  important  in  the  scheme  than  to  have 
properly  qualified  persons  to  carry  it  out.  I ought 
to  explain  our  practice  is  only  to  pass  upon  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  of  officers.  We  leave  the  local 
authorities  to  choose  between  the  qualified. 

17416.  Yes.  Section  16,  6ub-section  (1)  (cl  (ii.),  and 
the  similar  corresponding  sub-section  (1)  (g),  refers  to 
the  particular  application  of  the  funds — with  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  Boards? — What  clause? 

17417.  Section  16  ? — Yes.  It  is  stated  in  sub-section 
(1)  (c)  (ii.). 

17418.  And  in  Section  16,  sub-section  (1)  (g).  What 
steps  have  the  Department  taken  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  meaning  of  those  rather  peculiar  words? — Which 
words  ? 

17419.  ‘‘Particular  application.”  Did  the  Depart- 
ment take  any  steps  to  ascertain  the  different  mean- 
ings that  might  be  attached  to  those  words? — The 
practice  of  the  Department  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  apply  commonsense  to  those  things.  If  any  diffi- 
culty arises,  and  if  our  interpretation  is  disputed, 
then  we  always  consult  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
That  is  onr  regular  procedure. 

17420." Were  they  consulted  upon  those  words? — 
We  may  have  consulted  them  in  some  cases. 

17421.  Of  course,  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction.  It  is  what  you  term  their 
democratic  power — the  interpretation  you  put  upon 
thoso  words? — "Particular  application?” 

17422.  Yes.  What  I want  to  know  is,  has  any  in- 
terpretation been  given  by  the  law  officers  of  those 
two  words? — ‘‘Particular  application”  appear  to  us 
to  be  words  carefully  devised  to  give  the  Department 
the  utmost  discretion  in  the  matter. 

17423.  Power? — Yes;  the  full  power;  but  we  try 
not  to  stretch  our  authority  unreasonably. 

17424.  (Chairman). — Has  ever  any  question  arisen 
as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 

17425.  (Mr.  Micks). — I observed,  on  looking  over 
files  in  the  office,  that  a question  was  raised  on  those 
words  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General?— Can 
you  say  what  the  particular  point  was? 

17426.  The.  particular  point  1 would  infer  from 
what  I saw  was  this.  The  whole  of  the  correspondence 
could  not  be  turned  up  for  me  at  the  moment,  but  I 
inferred  from  it  that  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General’s  Department  seemed  to  think  that  the  two 
Boards  ought  to  have  more  power  than  was  being  given 
to  them  ? — At  any  rate  we  must  have  satisfied  him  in 
the  matter. 

17427.  Well? — I can  quite  understand  how  the 
Auditor-General  might  be  under  a wrong  im- 
pression at  first.  I think  I explained  in  my  original 
evidence  that  the  Act,  as  it  was  drafted,  re- 
quired a certain  amount  of  give-and4ake  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  Boards;  and  that  I 
suggested  at  one  of  the  earliest,  in  fact,  at  the  firet 
meeting  of  the  Boards,  that  our  procedure  should  be 
as  follows  : The  Department  should  give  to  the  Boards, 
firstly,  a general  outline  of  its  policy,  and  then  give 
a forecast,  with  as  much  detail  as  possible,  of  the 
^r\up,°?  tlle  various  schemes  sub- 
jhe.  Board  should  then  give  a covering  vote, 
and  the  administration  of  the  schemes  in  detail  should 
be  left  to  the  Department.  At  the  next  meeting  pro- 
reportte<*  u.p°n  th°  various  schemes, 
and  the  Boards  were  to  be  invited  to  criticise,  in  the 
most  minute  detail  if  they  wished,  the  administration 
DeP*rfanent  of  the  funds  voted  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Of  course,  the  Department  adopted  any 
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win  £a  JP1?*  Procedure  has  worked  perfectly 
Tf-  wL  r meeting  of  ^e  Boards  up  till  now7 
2 tot  a J^h*  departure  from  the  most  strict  letter 
of  the  Act,  made  because  we  found,  as  any  business 
man  can  see,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
certain  amount  ofjreedom  of  administratiol  should 
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kind?  d d Plg’  or  some  trifling  matter  of  that 

woUl4d2tThat  WOUld  be,an  extreme  case?— And  it 
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17429.  As  to  your  position  as  Vice-President 
What  is  your  present  opinion  as  to  the  authority’ 
power,  or  control  that  should  be  exercised  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  as  President  of  the  Board? — If  you  ask 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  administration 
I think  that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  not  interfere 
with  details  at  all  as  long  as  the  Department  is  being 
faithfully  and  efficiently  administered.  I think  he 
should  not  interfere  with  administration.  When  he 
has  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Department  is  being 
properly  administered  then  he  should  immediately 
institute  an  enquiry,  and  if  necessary,  get  rid  of  the 
Vice-President.  That  is  my  own  feeling  in  the 
matter. 

17430.  (Chairman). — Has  he  the  power  to  do  that? 
— Not  directly ; but  a principal  Secretary  of  State 
would  do  it  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

17431.  (Mr.  Micks). — Then  you  think  that  the  Vice- 
President  ought  to  have  the  real  working  power,  and 
that  matters  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Vice-President? — Yes,  with  this  quali- 
fication that  whenever  any  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  matter  of  general  policy,  or  any  matter 
affecting  legislation  comes  up,  then  I think  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  consult  the  President. 
It  is  clear  one  branch  of  the  Government  ought  not 
to  in  any  way  embarrass  another  branch  of  the 
Government  or  the  Government  as  a whole. 

17432.  Do  you  consider  the  Vice-President,  who  is 
not  in  Parliament,  should  direct  and  control  the  De- 
partment?— Unquestionably  as  regards  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  endowment,  because  he  is  made  responsible 
to  a popularly  constituted  machinery  in  Ireland. 
There  has.  been  such  an  immense  amount  of  criticism 
in  Parliament  lately,  and  some  people  may  take  the 
other  view  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  voted 
moneys,  but  in  my  judgment  no  Irish  interest  so  far 
has  been  proved  to  have  suffered  from  the  then  Secre- 
taries answering  for  the  Vice-President  in  Parlia- 
ment, instead  of  him  being  there  himself. 

17433.  It  was  put  forward  by  you,  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  retire  if  he  received  a vote  of  no 
confidence,  from  the  Council  or  Boards  ? — If  either  of 
the  Boards  refused  to  work  with  the  Vice-President 
I do  not  see  how  he  could  go  on.  I,  myself,  have 
stated  over  and  over  again  to  the  Council  that  if  they 
passed  a vote  of  want  of  confidence  I should  im- 
mediately resign. 

17434.  That  is  as  regards  the  Council  only? — Yes. 
As  far  as  the  Council  only  is  concerned,  and  I may 
say,,  now,  if  the  Boards  wished  to  get  rid  of  me  I 
also  retire  for  the  reason  that  I do  not  see  how  you 
could  have  good  administration  if  the  body  con- 
trolling the  moneys,  and  the  person  chiefly  responsible- 
for  administering  the  work  wore  at  loggerheads. 

17435.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  incongruous  that  a 
person  should  nominate  one-third  of  a body  to  whom 
he  is  to  be  responsible? — It  may  be  novel,  but  to  my 
mind  there  is  nothing  incongruous  about  it.  There 
is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  a man  nominating  some 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  going  io  work.  I put  my 
whole  views  on  this  matter  in  an  address  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  if  this  matter  is  to  be  debated  now  I would; 
rather  hand  in  my  address. 

17436.  (Chairman). — I think  we  ought  to  have  it? — 
I think  you  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

17437.  It  was  the  last  meeting,  was  it? — Yes. 

, (Mr.  Micks). — Do  you  think  the  Vice-Presi- 

dent then  is  a minister  or  a civil  servant,  or  how  would 
you  classify  him  ? — Well,  we  have  had  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  is  in  the  “ Plunkett- 
Category. 

17439.  What  really  is  the  position  ? Is  it  that  of  a- 
mimster  or  is  it  that  of  a,  civil  servant,  or  what  is  it?' 
• i jS  l n/w  Position  which  has  never  existed  in  these 
islands  before,  because  it  is  governed  by  dual  responsi- 
bility first,  either  by  Parliament  directly  or  in  the- 
event  of  the  officer  not  being  in  Parliament,  then  in- 
directly to  Parliament  through  the  Chief  Secretary 
in  respect  of  voted  moneys,  and,  secondly,  in  respect 
ox  the  endowment,  to  the  popularly  constituted 
machinery  of  the  Department.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
charging the  two  responsibilities  is,  in  my  'opinion, 
especially  m view  .of  the  weight  of  administrative 
work,  better  got  over  by  an  officer  who  is  neither  a 
minister  or  civil  servant,  if  you  like  to  nut  it  that- 
way. 

17440.  (Chairman). — It  is  obvious.  We  need  not- 
labour  that  point. 
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17441.  (Mr.  Milks).— It  is  an  anomaly  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view  ? — There  are  a great  many 
worse  anomalies.  It  is  unique. 

17442.  (Chairman). — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  ?— Do  you 
mean  about  its  constitution  ? 

17443.  One  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  the  county 
boroughs  represented  upon  it  have  matters  very  much 
in  their  own  hands  ? — That  is  true.  The  constitution 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Board  must  inevitably 
be  as  urban  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  rural.  The 
difficulty  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  had  to  get  over  was  that 
the  greater  part  of  technical  instruction  would  be  in 
the  county  boroughs,  and  these  bodies  would  re- 
quire much  greater  local  freedom  than  could  be  given 
to  smaller  urban  centres  and  to  rural  districts.  I 
take  it  that  was  the  reason  he  gave  ten  seats  on  the 
Board  to  the  County  boroughs.  I daresay,  too,  he 
thought  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  at 
large  that  men  who  knew  more  of  tlie  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  country  than  representatives  of 
the  smaller  districts  should  be  a strong  element  on  the 
Board.  It  may  also  be  of  value  to  the  smaller  towns 
and  country  districts  to  have  the  advice  of  the  city 
man  even  although  most  of  the  questions  between  the 
county  boroughs  and  the  Department  are  settled 
directly  without  the  intervention  of  the  Technical  In- 
struction Board.  At  the  meetings  large  questions 
of  general  policy  come  up  and  there  is  a good  deal  to 
be  said  for  having  these  men  there  to  discuss  them. 

17444.  We  have  been  bold  by  one  witness  particularly 
especially  as  regards  matters  of  discussion  at  the 
Technical  Board  that  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  dis- 
cussion or  so  full  discussion  as  at  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture ?— I think  the  reason  of  that  is  that  the  schemes 
are  much  more  difficult.  They  are  very  much  more 
questions  for  experts. 

17445.  I daresay — as  regards  the  agricultural 
schemes  everybody  has  an  opinion? — They  may  not 
Teally  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  issues  being  dis- 
cussed, but  at  the  same  time  they  are  more  familiar 
•with  them  than  they  are  with  technical  instruction 
work,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand. 

17446.  You  are  not  disposed  to  put  forward  any 
proposal  for  the  alteration  of  the  Board? — I would 
rather  not  suggest  any  change  when  the  thing  is  so 
new.  It  would  be  a great  pity  to  pull  the  young 
tree  up  by  the  roots.  It  takes  some  years  to  get  over 
initial  difficulties.  We  shall  be  able  to  see  later  what 
changes  are  required.  Of  course  that  is  a matter  on 
which  I must  not  have  any  opinion,  hut  it  appears 
to  me  the  machine,  considering  the  difficulties,  has 
worked  satisfactorily  up  to  now,  and  I do  nob  want 
to  suggest  amendments. 

17447.  You  say  it  appears  to  you  that  to  alter  its 
constitution  which  has  on  the  whole  worked  fairly 
well  you  must  have  more  experience  than  the  five  or 
six  years  1 — That  is  precisely  my  view.  The  wise  plan 
is  to  give  a little  more  time.  I think  the  criticism 
generally  ignores  the  short  time  we  have  been  at  work. 

17448.  (Mr.  Broun). — If  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  county  borough 
schemes  there  would  be  no  authority  at  all  ? — I some- 
times wish  that  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction 
had  to  review  the  work  of  the  Technical  Instruction 


Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  It  might  Nov.  28,  lOOfi. 
make  things  a little  easier  for  the  Department,  but  . — 
on  the  other  hand,  Belfast  would  resent  any  interfer-  “on- 
ence  as  probably  Dublin  would.  *ir  Horace 

17449.  (Chairman). — I see  you  have  taken  some  ? o*vo  ’ 
steps  towards  giving  publicity  to  the  proceedings  ’ ' ' ‘ 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Do  you  think  that  might 
be  carried  further  with  advantage?— I think  one  thing 
that  is  absolutely  ifecessary  is  that  the  deliberations 
should  be  private. 

17450.  Would  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  between 
matters  which  the  meeting  should  discuss  in  private, 
such  as  projects  for  the  buying  up  of  land  and  things 
of  that  sort,  and  matters  which  could  be  discussed  in 
public.  Could  you  distinguish  between  those  questions 
which  ought  to  be  discussed  in  private  and  ordinary 
questions  of  policy  to  which  there  is  no  objection  to 
discussing  in  public  ? — My  own  strong  feeling  is  that  it 
would  distinctly  be  a hindrance  to  quiet  business  ad- 
ministration to  have  administrative  matters  publicly 
debated.  I think  it  is  an  utterly  unsound  principle 
because  then  we  would  have  to  consider  how  men  would, 
acquit  themselves  in  debate  instead  of  considering  what 
sort  of  business  abilities  they  had.  It  is  far  better  to 
give  quiet  men  a chance  to  do  good  work. 

17451.  (Mr.  Brown). — You  would  have  to  be  con- 
stantly considering  whether  the  Press  should  be  ex- 
cluded on  this  point  or  that? — It  would  be  difficult 
to  draw  the  line.  When  any  matter  is  decided  in 
which  the  public  are  interested  ihe  public  know  the 
decision  as  soon  as  passible. 

17452.  (Chairman). — The  common  practice  where  the 
public  are  not  admitted  is  to  send  a short  summary  of 
the  proceedings  to  the  Press? — Yes.  That  is  what  we 
do.  The  only  question  is  how  much  fuller  that  precis 
can  be  made. 

(Chairman). — I understand  Mr.  Fletcher  desires  to 
make  a statement. 

(Mr.  Fletcher). — Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a 
brief  statement  in  reference  to  the  evidence  tendered 
by  me  yesterday.  It  concerns  my  statement  chat  the 
Dublin  City  Technical  Committee  considered  that  they 
had  a suitable  Principal.  In  reply  to  a question  by 
Mr.  Micks  asking  whether  the  gentleman  in  question 
had  a University  degree,  I replied  that  I was  nob  sure, 
but  believed  not.  I have  just  sought  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Mulligan 
before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  when  sitting  in 
Dublin.  I see  that  he  stated  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  a graduate  of  Trinity  College,  and  I 
gladly  accept  that  statement.  The  question  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  any  argument  used  by  me,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  remove  a misimpression  which  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  the  gentleman  concerned,  more 
especially  as  the  incident  is  reported  in  an  abridged 
form  in  the  public  Press. 

(Chairman). — This,  I hope,  will  be  the  close  of  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee  to  take  evidence.  Subject 
only  to  this,  that  if  the  Committee  find  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  receive  any  further  evidence  they  will 
give  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place.  Subject  to 
that  I think  the  evidence  is  closed. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett. — Of  course  we  can  submit  any 
documentary  evidence? 

(Chairman). — Yes. 


The  Committee  adjourned. 
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